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CANON.  The.  Greek  word  Kaviiv  means  originally  a 
straight  rod  or  pole,  and  metaphorically  what  serves 
to  keep  a  thing  upright  or  straight,  a  rule.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  occurs  in  Gal.  vL  16  and  2  Cor.  x.  13,  15,  16, 
signifying  in  the  former  passage  a  measure,  in  the  latter, 
what  is  measured,  a  district.  There  are  three  opinions  as 
to  the  origin  of  its  application  to  the  writings  used  by 
the  church.  According  to  Semler,  Baur,  and  others,  the 
word  had  originally  the  sense  of  list  or  catalogue — the 
books  publicly  read  in  Christian  assemblies.  Others,  as 
Steiner,  suppose  that  since  the  Alexandrian  grammarians 
applied  it  to  collections  of  old  Greek  authors  as  models  of 
excellence  or  classics,  it  meant  classical  (canonical)  writings. 
According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  term  included  from  the 
first  the  idea  of  a  regulating  principle.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  because  the  same  idea  lies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment tise  of  the  noun,  and  pervades  its  app'ications  in  the 
language  of  the  early  Fathers  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
etantine,  as  Credner  has  shown.^  The  "  xavwv  of  the 
church  "  in  the  Clementine  homilies,^  the  "  ecclesiastical 
tcavwi'"^  and  "the  Kavuv  of  the  truth"  in  Clement  and 
Irenaeus,*  the  Kav(iv  of  the  faith  in  Polycrates,^  the  regvla 
fidei  of  Tertullian,'  and  the  libri  regulares  of  Origen ' 
imply  a  normative  principle.  Credner's  view  of  Kavwv  as 
AD  abbreviation  of  ypatjtal  Kavovos,  equivalent  to  Hcripiurce 
legii  in  Diocletian's  Act,'  is  too  artificial,  and  is  unsanc- 
tioned by  usage. 

The  two  significations  of  the  word  are — a  rule  or  funda- 
mental principle,  and  a  collection  or  list  of  books  that 
ibrm  or  contain  the  rule. 

The  earliest  example  of  its  application  to  a  catalogue  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  books  occurs  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Origen's  homily  on  Joshua,  where  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  Kaviv.     The  word  itself  is  certainly  in 

'  Zur  OachichU  de$  Kanoni,  pp.  3-68. 

'  CUnunt.  Ilom.,  ap.  Coteler.,  vol.  i.  p.  603. 

•  Strmnata,  vi.  15,  p.  803,  ed.  Potter, 

•  Adv.  Hieres.,  i.  95. 
»  Euseb.  U.  E.,  y.  24 

•  bt  prxscript.  /{irreiicorum,  chs.  12,  13. 

'  Cmnnietit.  tn  Mat.  iii.  p.  916  ;  ed.  Delarue. 
'  MoAumettta  Vetera  ad  Donatutarum  hiitoriam  prrtiltmtia,  eO. 
DupiD,  ji.  168. 
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AinphilocLius,'  as  well  as  in  Jerome'*  and  Rufinus.'*  A« 
the  Latin  translation  of  Origen  has  canonicus  and  carumi- 
zatus,  we  infer  that  he  used  xai-onKo?,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
apoayphvs  or  aecretus.  The  first  occurrence  of  Kavovucn 
is  in  the  59th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  where  it 
is  contrasted  with  iSkotiko?  and  dfcavoVicrTO!.  Kavovifd/icva, 
"  canonized  books,"  is  first  used  in  Athanasius's  festal 
epistle.'-  The  kind  of  rule  which  the  earliest  fathers 
thought  the  Scriptures  to  be  can  only  be  conjectured  :  it 
is  certain  that  they  believed  the  Old  Testament  books  to 
be  a  divine  and  infallible  guide.  But  the  New  Testament 
was  not  so  considered  till  towards  the  close  of  the  2d 
century,  when  the  conception  of  a  Catholic  Church  was 
realized.  The  collection  of  writings  was  not  called  Scrip- 
ture, or  put  on  a  par  with  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred 
and  inspired,  till  the  time  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (about 
180  A.D.)  Hence  Irenseus  applies  the  epithets  divine  and 
perfect  to  the  Scriptures;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls 
them  inspired. 

When  distinctions  were  made  among  the  Biblical  writ- 
ings other  words  were  employed,  synonymous  with  Kavovi- 

fo/ntva  or  KtKavovuTfLcva,  such  as  ivSidOijKO,  iipuTfieva.  The 
canon  was  thus  a  catalogue  of  writings,  forming  a  rule  of 
truth,  sacred,  divine,  revealed  by  God  for  the  instnictioo 
of  men.     The  rule  was  nerfect  for  its  purpose. 

r/w  Old  TestameiU  Canon. 

The  individual  who  first  gave  public  sanction  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  national  Jewish  literature  was  Ezra,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  canon.  He  was  the  leader  in  restoring 
the  theocracy  after  the  exile,  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  who  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments."  The 
question  how  far  Ezra  was  also  the  redactor  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  made  additions  to  it,  will  be  discussed  in  its 


»  At  the  end  of  the  fambi  oif  Selfuaim,  on  the  boflks  of  the_  New 
Testament,  he  adds,  olros  d^mJ/ffTaTei  xaoip  &»  ctii  Ti*  8«o»«i/<rriir 
ypaipuy. 

"  Prolopts  galeaius  in  il.  Keg. 

"  Expos,  in  Symb.  Apoit.,  37,  p.  874,  ed.  Mitjoe. 

"  After  the  word  is  adilcd  iral  rapaSoOirra,  wKrriveiyra  tk  8rfa 
fTwu.      0pp.,  vol.  i.  p.  961,  cd.  Benedict. 
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proper  place  (see  Pextateuch).  Here  it  is  .sufficient  u> 
obserre  that  the  public  authority  he  conferred  on  the  Law 
is  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  canon. 

After  the  first  collection  was  made  attention  was  directed 
to  other  national  documents.  Of  these  the  prophetic  books 
were  the  most  conspicuous ;  and  the  order  of  men  from 
whom  they  came,  or  whose  names  they  bore,  stood  out  in  a 
favourable  light,  when  looked  back  at  from  the  restored 
theocracy,  because  many  of  their  predictions  had  been 
fulfilled.  Exhortations  and  warnings,  which  had  often 
fallen  upon  listless  ears,  had  been  verified  by  experience. 
A  desire  to  gather  together  the  earlier  prophetic  writings 
would  naturally  accompany  or  follow  the  zeal  displayed  in 
bringing  forth  the  Pentateuch  to  public  view.  Hence  the 
historical  books  of  the  nijtion  which  described  the  divine 
guidance  of  the  people,  aa  well  as  the  kings  under  whom 
the  earliest  prophets  lived  (Joshua-^Einga),  were  first 
adopted. 

This  second  canon  originated  with  Nehemiah,  of  whom 
it  is  said  in  the  eecond  book  of  Maccabees,  that,  when  found- 
ing a  library,  "hegathered  together  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  (Psalms)  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of 
the  kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts."'  These  words,  though 
somewhat  ambiguous,  and  admitting  difi'erent  explanations, 
present  an  historical  ^statement  which  should  not  be  sum- 
marily rejected,  as  it  is  by  Oraetz.  "  The  Acts  of  the  Kings" 
contained  the  two  books  of  Kings  (including  those  now 
called  after  Samuel),  with  Joshua  and  Judges,  of  which  last- 
Ruth  was  the  concluding  part ;  tor  Joshua  was  now  separate 
from  the  Mosaic  books,  with  which  it  was  closely  connected- 
it  first.  This  historical  portion  was  the  proper  continuation 
Df  Ezra's  canon:  The  "  Prophets  "  comprehended  the  four 
greater  and  twelve  minor  ones.  Not  all  the  latter,  how- 
aver;  for  Jonah  is  of  subsequent  date.  Lamentations  were 
united  to  Jeremiah  as  one  book.  The  "  Psalms  of  David  " 
ilso  belong  to  this  canon,  and  may  have  been  almost  coex- 
tensive with  the  first  three  divisions  of  the  present  book. 
The  epistles  of  the  kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts  are  not 
extant  They  appear  to  have  been  the  documents  of 
heathen  (Persian  for  the  most  part)  kings  favourable  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  N'ehemiah's 
canon  was  identical  to  some  extent  with  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  Biblical  books.  It  wanted  Jonah,  perhaps 
Malachi,  but  it  had  "  the  Epistles  of  the  kings."  It  was 
larger  than  the  second  Hebrew  division  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  had  probably  been  preceded  by  smaller  collec- 
tions of  prophetic  productions  before  the  captivity.  We 
know  that  in  the  captivity  itself,  and  immediately  after, 
older  prophecies  were  edited. 

Whether  Nehemiah  himself  collected  the  books,  or 
whether  he  merely  set  the  thing  on  foot  and  saw  that  it  was 
carried  out  by  the  learned  men  of  the  time,  can  only  be 
conjectured.  As  he  was  not  a  priest  or  a  scribe  like  Ezra, 
but  a  statesman,  the  latter  supposition  is  the  more  prob- 
able. This  collection  was  highly  esteemed ;  though  it  did 
not  take  equal  rank  with  the  first.  It  was  not  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  because  the  book  of 
Jonah  was  probably  not  written  till  that  time.  The  close 
of  the  prophetic  canon  could  not  have  taken  place  till  some 
period  had  elapsed  after  Malachi, — a  period  sufficient  for 
the  growth  of  a  genera)  consciousness  that  the  prophetic 
function  had  ceased  with  the  youngest  of  the  prophets. 
Besides  the  historical  books  which  preceded,  there  were  in 
it  four  prophetic  ones — Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  the 
twelve  minor  propheta.  Ruth  belonged  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  Lamentations  to  Jeremiah ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  detached  and  put  into  the  third  division  or 
canon.     Definite  allusions  to  this  prophetic  collection  do 


'  Cbap.  li.  18. 


not  occur  till  the  2d  century  B.C.  Daniel  speaks  of  a 
passage  in  Jeremiah  being  in  "the  books"  or  "writings;"^ 
and  Sirach,  both  in  the  prologue  and  the  i9th  chapter, 
presupposes  its  completion.  Such  was  the  second  or 
Nehemiah  canon,  partly  gradual  in  its  formation. 

The  third  canon,  in  which  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  included,  was  not  made  at  once.  Its  con- 
tents were  multifarious,  differing  widely  from  one  another 
in  age  and  character — poetical,  prophetic,  didactic,  his- 
torical. Such  as  seemed  worthy  of  preservation,  though 
they  had  not  been  included  in  the  second  canon,  were 
gathered  together  during  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  oldest  part  consisted  of  psalms  supposed  to 
belong  to  David,  which  were  a  supplement  to  those  in 
Nehemiah's  collection, — perhaps  the  last  two  divisions,  with 
some  exceptions  (books  fourth  and  fifth).  Next  to  the 
Psalms  were  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  which,  though  non- 
prophetic,  and  probably  excluded  on  that  account  from  the 
sacred  canon,  must  have  existed  before  the  exile.  En- 
riched with  the  latest  additions,  they  survived  the  national 
disasters,  and  claimed  a  place  next  to  the  Psalias.  They 
were  but  a  portion  of  the .  literature  current  in  and  after 
the  5th  century  B.C.,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  epilogue 
to  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  The  historical 
work  compUed  by  the  chronicle-writer  was  separated,  Ezra 
being  put  first  as  the  most  important  part  and  referring 
also  to  the  church  of  the  6th  and  6  th  centuries,  whose 
history  had  not  been  written.  The  Chronicles  themselves 
were  placed  last,  being  considered  of  less  value  than  the 
first  part,  as  they  contained  the  summary  of  a  period 
already  described,  though  with  numerous  adaptations  to 
post-exile  times.  The  youngest  portion  consisted  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  not  written  till  the  Maccabean  period 
(between  170  and  160. B.C.);  and  probably  of  several 
psalms  which  were  inserted  in  difi'erent  places  of  the  col- 
lection so  as  to  make  the  whole  number  150.  The  list 
continued  open,  and  no  stringent  principle  guided  selection. 
The  character  of  the  collection  was  somewhat  indefinite. 
It  was  called  c'tubim,  i.e.,  writings,' — a  general  epithet 
suited  to  the  contents. 

The  earliest  attestation  of  this  third  canon  is  that  of  the 
prologue  to  Jesus  Sirach,  where  not  only  tht  law  and  the 
prophets  are  specified,  but  "  the  other  books  of  the  fathers," 
or  "the  rest  of  the  books."*  No  information  is  given  as 
to  its  extent,  or  the  particular  books  included.  They  may 
have  been  for  the  most  part  the  same'as  the  present  ones. 
The  passage  does  not  show  that  the  third  list  was  closed. 
The  better  writings  of  the  fathers,  such  as  tended  to  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  are  not  excluded  by  the  definite  article. 
In  like  manner,  neither  Philo  nor  the  New  Testament  gives 
exact  information  as  to  the  contents  of  the  division  in  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  several  books  (Canticles,  Esther,  Ecclesi- 
astes), are  unnoticed  in  the  latter.  The  argument  drawn 
from  Matthew  xxiii.  35,  that  the  Chronicles  were  then  the 
last  book  of  the  canon,  is  inconclusive,  as  the  Zechariah 
there  named  was  probably  diflFerent  from  the  Zechariah  in 
2  Chronicles  xxiv.  The  third  canon  is  not  proved  to  be 
closed  hf  any  of  these  witnesses,  much  less  by  a  passage 
of  2  Maccabees  ii  14,  which  is  sometimes  adduced  for  the 
purpose. 

A  more  definite  testimony  respecring  the  canon  is  given 
by  Josephus  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.D.  "  For 
we  have  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  among 

us but  only  twenty-two  books,  which  contain  the 

records  of  all  the  pasJ  times  ;  which  are  justly  beMeyed  to 
be  divine.     And  of  them  five  belong  to  Moses.  ....  But 


'ix.  2. 

'  D'3'n3,  translated  by  the  Greek  ayt6ypa(pa,  hagiographa., 

*  -rh  dAAct  TFarpla  BiBKia  ;   Ta  \otira  rwtf  ^liSAfvl'. 
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»a  to  the  time  from  the  death  of  Moses  till  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Pewia,  the  prophets  who  were  after 
Moses  wrote  dowu  what  was  done  in  their  times  in  thirteen 
books.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to  God 
and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  It  is  true  our 
history  has  been  written  since  Artaxerxes  very  particularly, 
but  has  not  been  esteemed  of  the  like  authority  with  the 
former  by  our  forefathers,  because  there  has  not  been  an 
exact  succession  of  prophets  since  that  time :  and  how 
firmly  we  have  givea  credit  to  these  books  of  our  own 
nation  is  evident  by  what  we  do ;  for  during  so  many  ages 
as  have  already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either 
to  add  anjrthing  to  them,  to  take  anything  from  them, 
or  to  make  any  change  in  them ;  but  it  has  become  natural 
to  all  Jews  immediately  and  from  their  very  birth,  to  esteem 
these  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in 
them,  and,  if  occasion  be,  willingly  to  die  for  them."i  This 
list  agrees  with  our  present  canon,  showing  that  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  were  tolerably  unanimous  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  collection.  The  thirteen  prophets  include  Job ;  the 
four  lyric  and  moral  books  are  Psalms.  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  Canticles. 

The  canon,  however,  was  not  considered  to  be  closed 
in  the  Ist  century  before  and  the  Ist  after  Christ.     There 
were  doubts  about  some  portions.     The  book  of  Ezekiel 
gave  offence,  because  some  of  its  statements  seemed  to 
contradict  the  law.     Doubts  about  others  were  of  a  more 
serious  nature, — about  Ecclesiastes,  the  Canticles,  Esther, 
and  the  Proverbs.     The  first  was  impugned  because  it  had 
contradictory  passages  and  a  heretical  tendency;  the  second, 
because  of  its  worldly  and  sensual  tone ;  Esther  for  its 
want  of  religiousness ;  and  Proverbs  on  account  of  incon- 
sistencies.    This  scepticism  went  far  to  procure  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  suspected  works  from  the  canon,  and  their  rele- 
gation to  the  tlass  of  the  genuzim.^    But  it  did  not  prevail. 
Hmaniah,  son  of  Hezekiah,  son  of  Garon,  about  32  B.C., 
is  said  to  have  reconciled  the  contradictions  and  allayed 
the  doubts.'    But  these  traces  of  resistance  to  the  fixity 
of  the  canon  were  not  the  last.     They  reappeared  about 
65  A.D.,  as  we  learn  from  the  Talmud,*  when  the  contro- 
versy turned  mainly  upon  the  canonicity  of  Ecclesiastes, 
which  the  school  of  Shammai,  who  had  the  majority,  op- 
posed ;  80  that,  the  book  was  probably  excluded.'    The 
question  emerged  again  at  a  later  synod  at  Jabneh  or  Jam- 
nia,  when  K.  Eleaser  ben  Asaria  was  chosen  patriarch,  and 
Gamaliel  the  second  deposed.     Here  it  was  decided,  not 
unanimously,  however,  but  by  a  majority  of  Hillelites,  that 
Ecclesiastes  and.  the  Song  of  Songs  "pollute  the  hands," 
i.e.,  belong  properly  to  the  Hagiographa.     This  was  about 
90  A.D.*     Thus  the  question  of  the  canonicity  of  certain 
books  was  discussed  at  two  synods.     The  canon  was  vir- 
tually settled  at  Jamnia,  where  was  confirmed  what  R.  Akiba 
said  of  the  Canticles  in  his  usual  extravagant  way:  "No 
day  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  is  of  so  much  worth 
as  the  one  in  which  the  Song  of  Songs  was  given  to  Israel ; 
for  all  the  Scriptures  are  holy;  but  the  Song  of  Songs  is 
most  holy."'     As  the  Hagiographa  were  not  read  in  public, 
with  the  exception  of  Esther,  opinions  of  the  Jewish  rab- 
bins might  stOl  differ  about  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes, 
even  after  the  synod  at  Jamnia. 

Jewish  literatiire  began  to  degenerate  after  the  captivity, 
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and  it  continued  to  do  so.     It  leant  upon  the  past  more 
and  more,  having  an  external  and  formal  character  wi+h 
little  of  the  living  souL     The  independence  of  their  reli- 
gious literature  disappeared  with  the  national  independence 
of  the  Jews;  and  the  genius  of  the  people  was  too  exclu- 
sive to  receive  much  expansion  from  the  spirit  of  nations 
with  whMn  they  came  in  contact.     In  such  circumstances, 
amid  the  general  consciousness  of  present  misfortune,  which 
the  hope  of  a  brighter  future  could  not  dispel,  and  regretful 
retrospects  of  the  past  tinged  with  ideal  splendour,  the 
exact  time  of  drawing  a  line  between  books  that  might  be 
included  in  the  third  division  of  the  canon  must  have  been 
arbitrary.     In  the  absence  of  a  normal  principle  to  deter- 
mine   selection,  the    productions   were   arbitrarily   separ- 
ated.    Not  that  they  were  badly  adjusted.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  cauon  as  a  whole  was  wisely  settled.     Yet  the 
critical  spirit  of  learned  Jews  in  the  future  could  not  be 
extinguished  by  anticipation.     The  canon  was  not  really 
settled  for  all  time  by  a  synodical  gathering  at  Jamnia ; 
for  Sirach  was  added  tu  the  Hagiographa  by  some  rabbins 
about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  f  while  Baruch 
circulated  long  in  Hebrew,  and  was  publicly  read  on  the 
day  of   atonement  in  the   3d   century  according  to  the 
apostolic  consritutions.*    These  two  books  were  in  high  re- 
pute for  a  considerable  time,  po.=isessing  a  kind  of  canonical 
credit  eren  among  the  learned  Jews  of  Palestine.     Rab, 
Jochanan,  Elasar,  Rabba  bar  Mare,  occasionally  refer  to 
Sirach  in  the  way  in  which  the  c'tubim  were  quoted ;  the 
wiiter  of  Daniel  used  Banich ;  and  the  translator  of  Jere- 
miah put  it  into  Greek. 

With  the  formation  of  the  canon  we  may  now  connect 
the  labours  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  so  far  as  Jewish  autho- 
rities present  credible  information  regarding  it.  The  Tal- 
mudic  and  other  accounts  are  legendary  in  part,  and  also  xa-' 
correct.  Little  as  is  known  of  its  members  or  doings,  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  from  scattered  notices  about  it  as 
well  as  from  analogy. 

The  oldest  notice  of  the  Great  Synagogue  is  that  in  the 
Pirke  Aboth,  about  200  A.D.,  where  it  is  said  that  "  Moses 
received  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai  and  delivered  it  to 
Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the  elders  to  the  prophets, 
and  the  prophets  delivered  it  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue.    These  last  spake  three  words :  Be  cautious  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment;  make  many  disciples;  put  a  hedge 
about  the  law."  i"    In  Baba  Bathra  their  Biblical  labours  are 
somewhat  minutely  described  :   "  Moses  wrote  his  book, 
and  the  section  of  Balaam,  and  Job.     Joshua  wrote  his 
book  and  eight  verses  in  the  law.     Samuel  wrote  his  book 
and  Judges  and  Ruth.     David  wrote  the  psalms  of  the  ten 
elders,  die,  Ac.      Jeremiah  wrote  his  book.  Kings,  and 
Lamentations.     Hezekiah  and  his  colleagues  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Coheleth.     The  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  prophets,  Daniel,  and 
Ezra.     Ezra  wrote  his  book  and  the  genealogy  in  Chro- 
nicles down  to  himself""     It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant 
by  "writing"  (2n3)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  statement. 
It  means  composition  in  the  first  part,  as  the  context  un- 
doubtedly shows;  and  that  is  Rashi's  explanation  of  the 
verb  throughout.!''     Perhaps,  however,  when  used  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  it  means  no  more  than  edit.     That  body 
put  into  their  present  form  aiid  received  into  the  national 
library  the  works  specified.     Late  writers,  such  as  Abar- 
banel,  Abraham  ben  David,  ben  Maimun,  &c.,  record  that 
Ezra  was  president,  and  that  it  consisted  of  120  members,' 
including  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  &c. ;  but  the  name* 
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find  uumbei-  are  evidently  conjectural  and  incorrect.'   These 
lata  notices  descrvn  little  credit.- 

Aa  Ezra  is  called  "  a  ready  scribe,"  and  bid  labours  in 
connection  with  the  law  were  important,  he  may  have 
organized  a  body  of  scribes  who  should  work  in  harmony, 
ftttcndino',  auiong  other  concerns,  to  the  preservation  and 
correction  of  the  national  literature.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  priests  enumerated  in  Nehcmiah  x.  1, 
(tc,  and  the  "company  of  scribes"'  in  1  Maccabees  viL  12 
(comp.  ii.  42),  aflford  no  basis  for  such  a  college.  Still, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  hypothesis.  A  succes- 
sion of  scribes  and  priests,  if  not  conjointly,  at  least  in 
harmony,  continued  to  labour  till  the  corporation  ceased  to 
exist  with  Simon  the  Just,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  last 
belonging  to  it,  i.e.,  from  444  B.C.  till  about  200.  What 
they  did  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  proceedings  of  Ezra 
himself,  and  from  the  prevailing  views  as  well  as  wants  of 
the  times  they  lived  in.  Those  who  began  with  Ezra,  see- 
in"  what  he  did.  would  naturally  follow  his  example,  and 
would  not  scruple,  if  it  seemed  best,  to  revise  the  text  in 
substance ;  but  their  chief  work  related  to  the  form  of  the 
text  After  the  last  canon  was  made,  about  a  ceutury  or 
more  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  text  was  not  con- 
sidered inviolate  by  the  learned  Jews ;  it  received  modi- 
fications and  interpolations  long  after.  The  process  of 
redaction  had  not  ceased  before  the  time  of  Christ.  This 
was  ov/ing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  state  of  parties 
among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  intrusion  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  culture,  whose  influence  the  Palestinian  Jews 
themselves  were  not  able  to  withstand  altogether. 

The  canon  did  not  include  all  the  national  literature  ; 
and  if  it  be  asked  on  what  principle  books  were  admitted, 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  higher  the  value  of  the  writ- 
ings, the  more  conducive  to  the  religious  life  and  advance- 
ment of  the  people,  they  were  the  more  readily  accepted. 
Keal  or  apparent  importance  determined  their  adoption. 
In  judging  of  their  value  different  considerations  weighed. 
Some  were  regulative  in  the  department  of  the  legal  and 
ethical ;  the  prophetic  claimed  a  divine  origin ;  the  lyric 
or  poetic  touched  and  elevated  the  ideal  faculty  on  which 
religion  acts.  The  nation,  early  imbued  with  the  theo- 
cratic spirit,  and  believing  itself  the  chosen  of  God, 
was  favourably  inclined  toward  documents  in  which  that 
stand-point  was  assumed.  The  names  of  men  renowned  for 
their  piety,  jvisdom,  or  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which 
some  books  bore,  ensured  their  admission.  A  variety  of 
considerations  contributed  to  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
canon  ;  and  the  best  part  of  the  national  literature  was 
incorporated. 

Of  the  three  divisions,  "  The  Law  "  or  Pentateuch  was 
most  highly  venerated  by  the  Jews.  It  was  the  first  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  and  in  Philo's  view  was  inspired  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  itself.  "  The  Prophets,"  or  second  division,  occu- 
pied a  somewhat  lower  place  in  their  estimation,  but  were 
read  in  the  public  services  as  the  law  had  been  before.  The 
"Cthuhim,"  or  third  division,  was  not  looked  upon  as  equal 
to  the  Prophets  in  importance;  only  the  five  Alegiloth  were 
publicly  read.  The  three  parts  of  the  collection  present 
the  three  gradations  of  sanctity  which  the  books  assumed 
successively  iu  Israelite  estimation.  A  certain  reverence 
was  attached  to  all  as  soon  &s  they  were  made  canonical ; 
but  the  reverence  was  not  of  equal  height,  and  the  supposed 
authority  was  proportionately  varied.*  The  con.<ciousness 
of  prophetism  being  extinct  soon  after  the  retun  from 
Babylon  was  a  genuine  instinct.     With  the  extinction  of 
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the  Jewish  state  the  religious  spirit  almost  evaporated. 
The  idealism  which  the  old  prophets  proclaimed  in  contrast 
with  the  symbolic  religion  of  the  state  gave  place  to  forms 
and  an  attachment  to  the  written  law.  Religion  came  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  understanding,  the  subject  of  learned 
treatment ;  and  its  essence  was  reduced  to  dogmas  or  pre- 
cepts. Thus  it  ceased  to  be  spiritual,  or  a  thing  in  which 
the  heart  had  free  scope  for  its  highest  aspirations.  The 
narrow  prophetism  that  appeared  after  the  restoration  was 
little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  past,  falling  in  with  an  ex- 
ternal and  written  legalism.  The  literature  of  the  people 
deteriorated  in  quality,  and  prophecy  became  apocalypse. 

When  the  three  divisions  were  united,  the  ecclesiastical 
respect  which  had  gathered  round  the  law  and  the  prophets 
frmn  ancient  times  began  to  be  transferred  to  the  c'thuhliu. 
A  belief  in  their  sanctity  increased  apace  in  the  1st  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  so  that  sacredness  and  canouicity 
were  almost  identical.  The  doubts  of  individuals,  it  is 
true  were  still  expressed  respecting  certain  books  of  the 
c'thubim,  but  they  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  cur- 
rent opinion.  The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  last  division 
as  well  as  the  others  did  not  permit  the  total  displacement 
of  any  part. 

The  origin  of  the  threefold  division  of  the  canon  is  not, 
as  Oehler  supposes,^  a  reflection  of  the  different  stages  of 
religious  development  through  which  the  nation  passed,  as 
if  the  foundation  were  the  Law,  the  ulterior  tendency  in  its 
objective  aspect  the  Prophets,  and  its  subjective  aspect 
the  Hagiographa.  The  books  of  Chronicles  and  others 
refute  this  arbitrary  conception.  The  triplicity  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  books  were  collected.  Men  who  be- 
longed to  different  periods  and  possessed  different  degrees 
of  culture  worked  successively  in  the  formation  of  the 
canon.  It  resulted  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  the  subjective  ideas  of  those  who  made  it. 

The  places  of  the  separate  books  within  the  first  divi- 
sion or  Torah  were  determined  by  the  succession  of  the 
historical  events  narrated.  The  second  division  naturally 
begins  with  Moses's  successor,  Joshua.  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings  follow  according  to  the  regular  chronology.  To 
the  former  prophets,  as  Joshua  to  Kings  were  called,  the  latter 
were  attached,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, — succeeded 
by  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  arranged  for  the  most  part 
according  to  their  times,  though  the  length  of  individual 
prophecies  also  influenced  their  position,  together  with 
similarity  of  contents.  The  arrangement  of  books  in  the 
third  division  depended  on  their  age,  character,  and  authors. 
The  Psalms  were  put  first,  because  David  was  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  many,  and  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
value  in  promoting  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  After 
the  Psalms  came  the  three  poetical  works  attributed  to 
Solomon,  with  the  book  of  Job  among  them, — Proverbs, 
Job,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes.  The  book  of  Esther  followed, 
since  it  was  intended  to  further  the  observance  of  the 
Purira  feast ;  with  the  late  book  of  Daniel,  which  had  some 
affinity  to  Esther  in  its  relation  to  heathenism  and  to  Greek 
life.  To  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  were  adopted  before 
the  other  part  of  the  chronicie-book  and  separated  from 
it,  were  added  the  so-called  Chronicles.  Such  was  the 
original  succession  of  the  third  division  or  c'thitbim  ;  but 
it  did  not  remain  unaltered.  For  the  use  of  the  syna- 
gogue the  five  Megiloth  were  put  together,  so  that  Ruth 
(originally  the  last  part  of  Judges),  and  the  Lamentations 
(appended  at  first  to  Jeremiah's  prophecies)  were  taken  out 
of  the  second  and  put  into  the  third  canon.  This  caused 
a  separation  of  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes. 

The  Samaritan  canon  consists  of  the  Pentateuch  alone. 

'  Article  "  Kanon  "  in  Herzog'a  EncyklopccdU,  vel.  vii.  p.  253  ;  aod 
the  same  author'^  S'rotegc-nena  ear  Theelagi^.  4es  all.  Test.,  pp.  61, 
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This  restricted  collection  is  owing  to  the  fact  tL*  when  the 
Samaritans  separated  from  the  Jews  and  began  their  wor- 
ahip  on  Gerizim,  no  more  than  the  Mosaic  writings  had 
buen  invested  by  Ezra  with  canonical  dignity.  The  hostile 
feeling  between  the  rivals  hindered  the  reception  of  books 
Biibscqucntly  canonized.  The  idea  of  their  having  the 
oldest  and  most  .sacred  part  in  its  entirety  satisfied  their 
spiritual  wants,  .''nme  have  thought  that  the  Sadducees, 
who  already  existed  as  a  party  before  the  Maccabean  period, 
agreed  with  the  Samaritans  in  rejecting  all  but  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  yet  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  the  Samaritans 
thumoelves  .say  so;*  and  that  soine  of  the  church  fathers, 
Origen,  .ferome,  and  others  agree  ;  but  little  reliance  can 
be  put  on  the  statement.  The  latter,  perhaps,  confounded 
the  Samaritans  and  Sadducees.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
Clirist,  iu  refuting  the  Sadducees,  appeals  to  the  Penta- 
teuch alone ;  but  the  conclusion  that  he  did  so  because  of 
their  admitting  no  more  than  that  portion  does  not  follow 
The  Alexandrian  canon  differed  from  the  Palestinian. 
The  Greek  translation  commonly  called  the  Septuagint 
contains  some  later  productions  which  the  Palestinian  Jews 
did  not  adopt,  not  only  from  their  aversion  to  Greek  litera- 
ture generally,  but  also  from  the  recent  origin  of  the  books, 
and  perhaps  their  want  of  prophetic  sanction.  The  closing 
line  of  the  third  part  in  the  Alexandrian  canon  was  more  or 
less  fluctuating — capable  of  admitting  recent  writings  ap- 
pearing under  the  garb  of  old  names  and  histories,  or  em- 
bracing religious  subjects  ;  while  the  Palestinian  collection 
was  pretty  well  determined,  and  all  but  finally  settled. 
The  judgment  of  the  Alexandrians  was  freer  than  that  of 
their  brethren  in  the  mother  country.  They  had  even 
separated  in  a  measure  from  the  latter,  by  erecting  a  temple 
at  Leontopolis ;  and  their  enlargement  of  the  canon  was 
another  step  of  divergence.  The  influence  of  Greek  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  led  to  a  more  liberal  treatment  of 
Jewish  books.  Nor  had  they  the  criterion  of  language  for 
the  separation  of  canonical  and  uncanonical ;  both  classes 
were  before  them  in  the  same  tongue.  The  enlarged  canon 
was  not  formally  sanctioned  ;  it  had  not  the  approval  of 
the  Sanhedrim;  yet  it  was  to  the  Alexandrians  what  the 
Pale.-itiuian  one  was  to  the  Palestinians.  If  Jews  who  were 
not  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  used  the  apocryphal  and 
canonical  books  alike,  it  was  a  matter  of  feeling  and  cus- 
tom ;  and  if  those  who  knew  the  oM  language  better  ad- 
hered to  the  canonical  one  more  fUbely,  it  was  a  matter 
of  tradition  and  language.  The  former  set  little  value  on 
the  prevalent  consciousness  of  the  race  that  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  extinct ;  their  view  of  the  Spirit's  operation 
was  larger.  The  latter  clung  to  the  past  with  all  the  more 
tenacity  that  the  old  life  of  the  nation  had  degenerated. 
The  identity  of  the  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  canons 
must  be  abandoned.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Philo  neither 
mentions  nor  quotes  the  Greek  additions  ;  but  neither  does 
he  quote  several  canonical  books.  According  to  Eichhorn, 
no  fewer  than  eight  of  the  latter  are  unnoticed  by  him.'' 
Besides,  he  had  peculiar  views  of  inspiration,  and  quoted 
loosely  from  memory.  Believing  as  he  did  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Greek  version  as  a  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  think 
that  he  made  a  distinction  between  the  differeot  parts  of  it. 
The  argument  for  the  identity  of  the  two  canons  deduced 
from  4  Esdras  xiv.  44,  Ac,  as  if  the  twenty-four  open 
books  were  distinguished  from  the  other  writings  dictated 
to  Ezra,  is  of  no  force,  both  because  the  reading  is  uncertain 
.-ind,  even  if  seventy  be  distinguished  from  twenty-four  in  the 
passage,  verisimilitude  required  that  an  Egj'ptian  Jew  him- 
self, must  make  Ezra  conform  to  the  old  Palestinian  canon. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  the  grandson  of  Jesus  Sirach,  who 
translated  his  grandfather's  work  during  his  abode  in  Egypt, 

'  See  Aliiilfj'.h'«  ./<H<ii(/.  Sniiiii/:,  )>.  102,  9,  &<: 
*  tlm/tittm;  I'li  c/oj  o/'e  Teatament,  vol.  1.  p  l-'S 


knew  uo  diOerence  between  the  Hebrew  aud  Greek  canon, 
though  he  epeaka  of  the  O'cek  version;  he  speaks  as 
a  Palestinian,  without  having  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
difference  between  the  canonical  books  of  the  Palestinian 
and  Egyptian  Jews.  The  latter  may  have  reckoned  the 
apocryphal  writings  in  the  third  division ;  and  therefore 
the  translator  of  Jesus  Sirach  could  recognize  them  in  the 
ordinary  classification.  The  mention  of  three  classes  is  not 
opposed  to  their  presence  in  the  third.  The  general  u.se 
of  an  enlarged  canon  in  Egypt  cannot  be  denied,  though 
it  was  somewhat  loose,  was  not  regarded  as  a  completed 
collection,  an(l  wanted  express  rabbinical  sanction.  The 
very  way  in  which  apocryphal  are  inserted  among  canonical 
books  in  the  Alexandrian  canon,  shows  the  equal  rank 
assigned  to  both.  Esdras  first  and  second  succeed  tho 
Chronicles;  Tobit  and  Judith  are  between  Kehrmiah  and 
Esther ;  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Sirach  follow  Can- 
ticles ;  Baruch  succeeds  Jeremiah ;  Daniel  is  followed  by 
Susanna  and  other  productions  of  the  same  class ;  and  the 
whole  closes  with  the  three  books  of  Maccabees.  Such  is 
the  order  in  the  Vatican  MS. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  canon,  indicating  three 
stages  in  its  formation,  has  continued.  Josephus,  indeed, 
gives  another,  based  on  the  nature  of  the  separ-^te  books, 
not  on  MSS.  We  learn  nothing  from  him  of  its  his- 
tory, which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  that  ha 
did  not  live  two  centuries  after  the  last  work  had  been 
added.  The  account  of  the  canon's  final  arrangement  was 
unknown  to  him.  The  number  of  the  books  was  variously 
estimated.  Josephus  gives  twenty-two,  which  was  the  usual 
number  among  Christian  writers  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  cen- 
turies, having  been  derived  from  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  Origen,  Jerome,  and  others  have  it.  It  con- 
tinued longest  among  the  teachers  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  is  even  in  Nicephorus's  stichometry.'  The  enumeration 
in  question  has  Buth  with  Judges,  and  Lamentations  with 
Jeremiah.  InEpiphanius*  the  numbertwenty-sevenisfound, 
made  by  taking  the  alphabet  enlarged  with  the  five  final 
letters,  and  dividing  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  into  two 
books  each.  The  Talmud  has  twenty-four,'  which  originated 
in  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  probably  proceeded  from  Alex- 
andria. After  the  Pentateuch  and  the  former  prophets, 
which  are  in  the  usual  order,  it  gives  Jeremiah  as  the  first 
of  the  lat«r,  succeeded  by  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  with  the 
twelve  minor  prophets.  The  Talmud  knows  no  other  rea- 
son for  such  an  order  than  that  it  was  made  according  to 
the  contents  of  the  prophetic  books,  not  according  to  the 
times  of  the  writers.  This  solution  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
more  probable  that  chronology  had  to  dcvwith  the  ariange- 
ment."  The  Talmudic  order  of  the  Hagiographa  is  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Lamenta- 
tions, Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  Chronicles.  Here  Ruth  pre- 
cedes the  Psalter,  coming  as  near  the  former  prophcii  as 
possible;  for  it  properly  belongs  to  them,  the  contents 
associating  it  with  the  Judges'  time.  The  Talmudic  order 
is  that  usually  adopted  in  German  MSS. 

The  Masuretic  arrangement  differs  from  the  Talmudic 
in  putting  Isaiah  before  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  Hagio- 
grapha are — Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra  (with  NTehemiah), 
Chronicles.'  MSS.  often  differ  arbitrarily,  because  tran- 
scribers did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  any  one 
arrangement.*     According  to  some,  a  very  old  testimony  to 


'  See  Credner's  Zur  Geschichtc  dfs  KanonSy  p.  124. 
♦  De  mens,  tt  pniid.,  chai.ttrs  22,  23,  voi.  iU  p.  180,  ei  Petav, 
»  naba  Baihra,  fol.  H,  2. 
'  See  Filrst,  Der  Kauon^  v.s.to.  p.  14,  &o. 
'  Ttody,  Df  Hlbtiorum  ie.cttbns  originuUbus.  p.  644. 
'  Hoily  gires  lists   of  tho  oriier  in  wliith  tlie  books  stand  Ic  soim 
'  earlv  printed  editions  and  in  n  few  MSS.,  p.  645. 
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the  oninmenciiig  and  concluding  boots  of  tha  third  division 
ji  given  by  the  Xcw  Testament  (Luke  ixiv.  44 ;  Matthew 
xxiii.  35),  agreeably  to  which  the  Psalms  were  first  and 
the  Chronirles  la.->i ;  but  this  i3  inconclusive. 

Tlio  Alexandrian  translators,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
|iIr<>:i1  the  books  differently  from  the  Palestinian  Jews 
III  tlieir  version  Daniel  comes  after  Ezekiel,  so  that  it  is 
|iiit  beside  the  greater  prophets.  Was  this  done  by  Jews 
iir  Ohristian-i  1  Perhaps  by  the  latter,  who  put  it  between 
the  greater  and  leaser  prophets,  or,  in  other  words,  out  of 
the  third  into  the  second  division,  because  of  dogmatic 
:;f  uind-i,  and  so  effaced  a  trace  of  the  correct  chronology. 
LitHo  im])ortAnce,  however,  can  be  attached  to  the  order 
"f  the  books  in  tha  Septuagint,  because  the  work  was  done 
«i  (lirferent  timei  by  different  persons.  But  whatever  may 
liavo  been  the  arrangement  of.  the  parts  when  the  whole 
wm  complete,  we  know  that  it  was  disturbed  by  Protestants 
separating  the  apocryphal  writings  and  putting  them  oil 
together. 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  show  their  authors' 
flcquaintanco  with  the  apocryphal  books.  They  have  ex- 
j>ressions  and  ideas  derived  from  them.  Stier  collected 
103  pasciages  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  others  in 
the  Apocrypha;*  but  they  needed  sifting,  and  were  cut 
down  to  a  much  smaller  number  by  Bleek.  They  are  James 
i.  19,  from  Sirach  v.  11  and  iv.  29  ;  1  Peter  L  6,  7,  from 
Wisdom  iii.  3-7 ;  Hebrews  xi  34,  35,  from  2  Maccabees 
vi.  18-vii.  42  ;  Hebrews  i.  3,  from  Wisdom  vii.  26,  <5ic.  ; 
Komans  L  20-32,  from  Wisdom  xiii.-xv.  ;  Romans  ix.  21, 
from  Wisdom  iv.  7;  EpL  vi  13-17,  from  Wisdom  v. 
18-'20;  1  Cor.  ili  10,  ic,  from  Judith  viii.  14.  Others 
are  less  probable.'  When  Bishop  Cosin  says  that  "  in  all 
the  New  Testament  we  find  not  any  one  passage  of  the 
apocryphal  books  to  have  been  alleged  either  by  Christ  or 
his  apostles  for  the  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,"'  the 
argument,  though  based  on  a  fact,  is  scarcely  conclusive  ; 
else  Esther,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  other  works  might 
be  equally  discredited.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  New 
Testament  writers,  though  quoting  the  Septuagint  much 
more  than  the  original,  were  disinclined  to  the  additional 
parts  of  the  Alexandrian  canon.  They  were  Palestinian 
themselves,  or  had  in  view  Judaizers  of  a  narrow  creed. 
The  apostle  Paul,  at  least,  and  probably  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  believed  in  the  literal  inspiration 
of  the  Biblical  books,  for  he  uses  an  argument  in  the  Gala- 
tian  epistle  which  tun.H  upon  the  singular  or  plural  of  a 
noun.*  And  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators was  commonly  held  by  the  Christians  of  the  early 
centuries,  it  may  be  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  made 
no  distinction  between  its  parts.  Jude  quotes  Enoch,  an 
apocryphal  work  not  in  the  Alexandrian  canon  ;  so  that 
he  at  least  had  no  rigid  notions  about  the  difference  of 
canonical  and  uncanonical  writings.  Still  we  know  that 
the  compass  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  somewhat 
unsettled  to  the  Christians  of  the  1st  century,  as  it  was  to 
the  Hellenist  Jews  themselves.  It  is  trw.  that  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  were  universally  recognized 
as  authoritative ;  but  the  extent  of  the  third  division  was 
iadefioite,  so  that  the  non-citation  of  the  three  books  re- 
Bpecting  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Jews  may  not  have  been  accidental  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  received  more  books  than  their 
Palestinian  brethren,  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors were  not  disinclined  to  the  use  of  the  apocryphal 
productions.     The  undefined  boundary  of  the  canon  facili- 

'  Die  ApokryiJuti,  u.t.w.,  p.  14,  fcc. 

'  Sludien  und  Kriliken  for  1 S5-3,  p.  207,  *r. 

•  A  ScAola3tic»l  Uittciry  o/  the  Cuntm,  p.  22. 

*  See  Rothe,  "Zur  Dognatik,"  U  Stiuiien  u,  SniOun.  I860,  p. 
67,  te. 


tated  the  recognition  of  other  sacred  writings,  such  as  tht 
primitive  records  of  the  new  revelation. 

The  early  fathers  used  the  Greek  Bible,  as  almost  all 
of  them  'were  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  Thus  restricted,  they 
naturally  considered  its  parts  alike,  citing  apocryphal 
and  canonical  in  the  same  way.  Accordingly,  Irenaeus 
(t  202)  quotes  Baruch  under  the  name  of  "Jeremiah  the 
prophet  ;"5  and  the  additions  to  Daniel  as  "  Daniel  the 
prophet"'  Clement  of  Alexandria  (t  220)  uses  the  apo- 
cryphal books  like  the  canonical  ones,  for  explanation  and 
proof  indiscriminately.  He  is  fond  of  referring  to  Baruch, 
which  he  cites  upwards  of  twenty-four  times  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Padagcxjus,  and  in  a  manner  to  show  that  he 
esteemed  it  as  highly  as  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament A  passage  from  Baruch  is  introduced  by  the 
phrase  '  "  the  divine  Scripture  says  ;"  and  another  from 
Tobitby^  "Scripture  has  briefly  signified  this,  saying." 
Tertulliau  (t  22U)  quotes  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ex- 
pressly as  Solomon's,'  and  introduces  Sirach  by  '•'  as  it  is 
written."'"  He  cites  Baruch  as  Jeremiah.''  He  also  be- 
lieved in  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  de- 
fends it  at  soma  lengtL'-  Cyprian  often  cites  the  Greek 
additions  to  the  Palestinian  cauon.  He  introduces  Tobit 
with  the  words  "as  it  is  written.""  or  "  divine  Scripture 
teaches,  saying ;"  '*  and  Wisdom  with  "  the  Holy  Spirit 
shows  by  Solomon."  '^  The  African  fathers  followed  the 
Alexandrian  canon  without  scruple. 

Melito  of  Sardis  (t  after  171)  made  it  his  special  business 
to  inquire  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  about  the  number 
and  names  of  their  canonical  books ;  and  the  result  was 
the  following  list : — the  five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Euth,  four  books  of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  twelve  in 
one  book,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Ezra.'*  Here  Ezra  includes 
Nehemiah ;  and  Esther  is  absent,  because  the  Jews  whom 
he  consulted  did  not  consider  it  canonical. 

Origen's  (t  254)  list  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
Palestinian  one.  After  the  Pentateych,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Kings  first  and  second,  Samuel,  Chronicles,  come 
Ezra  first  and  second.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Can- 
ticles, Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Lamentations  and  the  epistle,. 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Job,  Esther.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
ilaccabees,  which  are  inscribed  Sarbeth  sarbane  «/."■  The 
twelve  prophets  are  omitted  in  the  Greek ,  but  the  mistake 
is  rectified  in  Rufinus's  Latin  version,  where  they  follow 
Canticles,  as  in  Hilary  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Baruch  is  given,  and  why  ?  Because  Origen 
took  it  from  the  ilSS.  of  the  Septuagint  he  had  before  him, 
in  which  the  epistle  is  attributed  to  Jeremiah.  But  the 
catalogue  had  no  influence  upon  his  practice.  He  followed 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  extended  canon.  Sirach  is  intro- 
duced by  "for  this  also  is  written  ;"'8  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom is  cited  as  "a  divine  word,""  Tobit  as  "Scripture. "2° 
His  view  of  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel  and  Esther, 
as  well  as  his  opinion  about  Tobit,  are  sufficiently  expressed 
in  the  epistle  to  Africanus,  to  that  scattered  quotations 
from  these  parts  of  Scripture  can  be  properly  estimated. 


»  Advera.  Bares.,  V.  36,  referring  to  Baruch  iv.  38,  and  v.,  p.  SJ5, 
ed.  ^^assuet. 

•  Ihid.,  iv.  26,  referring  to  Daniel  xiU.  20  in  tlie  Septuagint. 
'  Padagog.,  ii.  8.  »  Stromata,  ii  23. 

•  Advers.  Valfnlinianos,  ch.  2. 

'"  De  ExhoTtationt  Caslitatii.  ch.  2. 

"  Contra  Otwstico),  ch.  i.  "  De  Bahitu  ifulielin,  oh.  3 

"  EpUc.  55,  p.  110,  ed.  Fell.  "  De  Oral.  Domin.,  t>.J6S. 

"  De  Ezlwrtal.  Mdrty,-ii,  ch.  12,  p.  182. 

"  Euaeb.  H.  B.,  lib.  iv.  ch.  2<L  "  Eiiseb.  B.  E.,  lib.  v).  p  26, 

"  Comment,  in  Joann.,  toni.  xxiii.  ch.  14,  ed.  Huet.  p.  409. 

"  Contra  CeU.  ui.  72  ;  vol.  I.  p.  494,  ed.  Delania. 

"  De  Oratione,  ii.  p.  21J. 


CANON 


Of  the  history  of  Susauna  he  ventures  to  say  that  the  Jews 
withdrew  it  on  purpose  from  the  people.^  He  seems  to 
^rgue  iu  favour  of  books  used  and  read  ia  the  churches, 
though  they  may  be  put  out  of  the  canon  by  the  Jews. 
As  divine  Providence  had  preserved  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  tradition 
respectiug  books  sanctioned  by  the  churches  though  they 
be  external  to  the  Hebrew  canon. 

The  New  Testament  Canon  in  the  first  three  Geiiivnet. 

The  first  Christians  relied  on  the  Old  Testameut  as  their 
chief  religious  book.  To  them  it  was  of  divine  origin  and 
authority  The  New  Testament  writings  came  into  gra- 
dual use  by  the  side  of  the  older  Jewish  documents,  accord- 
ing to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared  and  the  reouted 
names  of  the  authors. 

When  Marcion  came  from  Pontus  to  E-ome  (144  A.D.), 
he  brought  with  him  a  Scripture-collection  consisting  of 
ten  Pauline  epistles.  Those  addressed  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  with  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  not  in  it.  The 
gospel  of  Marcion  was  Luke's  in  an  altered  state.  From 
this  and  other  facts  we  conclude  that  external  parties  were 
the  first  who  canied  out  the  idea  of  collecting  Christian 
writings,  and  of  putting  them  either  beside  or  ovelr  against 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  support  of  their 
systems  As  to  Basilides  (125  a.d.),  his  supposed  quota- 
tions from  the  New  Testament  in  Hippolytus  are  too  pre- 
carious to  be  trusted.2  It  is  inferred  from  statements  in 
Origen  and  Jerome  that  he  had  a  gospel  of  his  own  some- 
what like  Luke's,  but  extra-canonical.  His  son  Isidore 
aud  succeeding  disciples  used  Matthew's  gospel.  Jerome 
says  that  Marcion  and  Basilides  denied  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  pastoral  ones.' 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  Valentinus's  (140-166)  alleged 
citations  from  the  New  Testament  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  passages  of  this  kind  ascribed  to  him  by  the  fathers 
belong  in  a  great  measure  to  his  disciples  ;  and  Heurici  has 
not  proved  his.  position  that  he  used  John's  gospel.  But 
his  followers,  including  Ptolemy  (180  a.d.)  and  Heracleon 
(185-200),  quote  the  gospels  aud  other  poi'tions  of 
the  New  Testament.  From  Hippolytus's  account  of  the 
Ophites,  Peratee,  and  Sethians,  we  infer  that  the  Christian 
writings  were  much  employed  by  them.  An  apocryphal 
work  they  rarely  cite.  More  thau  160  citations  from  the 
New  Testament  have  been  gathered  out  of  their  writings.^ 
We  may  admit  tliat  these  Ophites  and  Peratae  were  of 
early  origin,  the  former  being  the  oldest  known  of  the 
Gnostic  parties  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  New  Testament  which  Hippolytus  attributes 
to  them  belongs  to  the  first  rather  than  the  second  half  of 
the  2d  century.  The  early  existence  of  the  sect  does  not 
show  an  early  citation  of  the  Christian  books  by  it,  especi- 
ally of  John's  gospel ;  unless  its  primary  were  its  last  stage. 
Later  and  earlier  Ophites  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
Philosophumena.  Hence  there  is  a  presumption  that  the 
Author  had  the  former  in  view,  which  is  favoured  by  no 
mention  of  them  occurring  in  the  "  Adversus  omnes  Hae- 
reses"  usually  appended  to  TertuUian's  Pnxscriptiones 
Hoereticorum,  and  by  Irenteus's  derivation  of  their  heresy 
from  that  of  Valentiuus.  The  latter  father  does  not  tven 
speak  of  the  Peratse.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
who  alludes  to  them.  The  early  heretics  were  desirous  of 
confirming  their  peculiar  opinions  by  the  writings  current 
among  catholic  Christians,  so  that  the  formation  of  a  canon 

'  0pp.,  ed.  Delaroe,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

'  Davidson's  IntrodtKiion  io  the  Stiuly  of  the  N.  Teslam.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  333. 

'  Explanatio  ire  Epist.  ad  TUum,  vol.  iv.  p.  407,  ed.  Benedict. 
*  See  the  Indexes  to  Dunckev  and  Schnctdewin's  edition. 


ty  them  began  Eoon  after  flie  commencement  of  the  2A 
ceutory,  md  con'.iuiicd  till  the  cud  of  it,  -coutemporaue- 
ously  with  the  developmeut  of  n  catholic  church  aud  its 
necessary  adjunct  a  catholic  c.inou. 

No  New  Testament  canon,  except  a  ]iartial  aud  uuautho- 
ritative  one,  existed  till  the  latter  half  of  the  .2d  century, 
that  is,  till  the  idea  of  a  catholic  church  began  to  be  enter- 
tained. The  Ebionites  or  Jewish  Christians  had  their 
favourite  gospels  and  Acts.  The  gospel  of  Matthew  was 
highly  prized  by  them,  existing  as  it  did  in  various  leceu- 
sions.  Other  documents,  such  as  the  Revelation  of  John, 
and  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  (a  Jewish-Christian  history  sub- 
sequently re-written  and  employed  in  the  Clementine  He- 
cognitions  and  Homilies)  were  also  in  esteem.  Even  so 
late  as  170-175,  Hegesippus,  a  Jewish  Christian,  used 
the  gospel  accoiding  to  the  Hebrews  and  despised  Paul's 
writings,  in  conformity  with  the  leading  principle  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  viz.,  the  identity  of  Jeeus's 
words  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  Clementine  Homilies 
(161-180)  used  the  four  canonical  gospels,  even  the 
fourth,  which  they  assign  to  the  apostle  John.  The 
gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  was  also  employed. 
Paul's  epistles  were  rejected,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  Acts  ; 
since  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  pointed  at  in  Simon 
Magus,  whom  Peter  refutes.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that 
a  collection  of  the  New  Testament  writings  could  make 
little  progress  among  the  Ebionites  of  the  2d  century. 
Their  reverence  for  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  hindered 
another  canon.  Among  the  Gentile  Christians  the  forma- 
tion of  a  canon  took  place  more  rapidly,  though  Judaic 
influences  retarded  it  even  there.  After  Paul's  epistles 
were  interchangedbetween  churches  a  few  of  them  would 
soon  be  put  together.  A  collection  of  this  kind  ia  implied 
in  2  Peter  iii.  16 

The  apostcJic  fathers  qnote  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  them  .in 
inspired  and  sacred  thing.  They  have  scarcely  any  express  cita- 
tions from  the  New  Testament.  AUusicms  occur,  especially  to  tlio 
epistles.  The  letter  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  (about  120) 
does  not  use  written  gospels,  though  it  presupposes  an  acquaintance 
with  the  epistles  to  the  Komans,  Corinthians,  and  Hebrews.  Where 
"  Scripture"  is  cited,  or  the  expression  "it  is  ^Titteu"  occurs,  the 
Old  Testament  is  meant. 

Hennas  (about  130)  seems  to  have  used  the  epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Hebrews,  those  of  James  and  1  Peter,  perhaps,  too, 
the  Acts;  but  there  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  matter,  and  he 
has  no  express  quotation  from  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
writer  often  alludes  to  words  of  .leans  found  in  Matthew's  gospel,  so 
that  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  it. 

Barnabas  (about  119)  has  but  one  quotation  from  the  New 
Testament,  if,  indeed,  it  be  such.  Apparently,  llatthew  xx.  16  is 
introduced  by  "it  is  written,"  showing  that  the  gospel  was  con- 
sidered Scripture.  This  is  the  earliest  trace  of  canonical  authority 
being  transferred  from  the  Old  Testament  to  Christian  writings. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Euscbius's  account  of  Papias' 
(t  1C3),  that  writer  knew  nothin"  of  a  New  Testament  canon.  He 
speaks  of  Matthew  and  JIark  ;  but  whether  he  had  their  present 
gospels  is  uncertain.  According  to  Andreas  of  Cwsarea  lie  Tyas 
acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  while  Eusebius  tesrifies  to 
his  knowledge  of  1  Peter  and  1  John.  But  he  seems  to  have  h.id 
no  conception  of  canonical  authoritv  attaching  to  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Traces  of  later  ideas  abont  the  canonicity  of  the  New  Testament 
appear  in  the  shorter  Greek  recension  of  the  seven  Ignatian  epistles 
(about  175).  There  "the  Gospel  "and  "the  Epistles"  are  recog- 
nized as  the  constitutnts  of  the  book.'  The  writer  also  used  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  for  there  is  a  quotation  from  it 
ia  tiie  epistle  to  the  Smyrnians.'  The  second  part  of  the  collection 
seems  to  have  wanted  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.* 

Justin  Martyr  (150  a.d.)  knew  some  of  the' sj'noptic  gospels — 
the  first  and  third.  The  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mark's 
is  but  small.  Jlis  knowledge  of  the  fourth  is  denied  by  many,  and 
zealously  defended  by  others.     Thoma  finds  proof  that  Justin  used 

'  Hist.  Ecdes.,  iii.  39. 

*  Epist.  ad  Philaddph ,,  ch.  5.  See  Hefele's  note  oa  the  pasiiage. 
Tlie  other  well-known  passage  in  chapter  viii.  is  too  uncertain  in  /ead- 
inR  and  moaning  to  be  adduced  here. 

'  Chapter  iii.  '  To  Ike  E-hesians.  chaoler  xil 
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ft  freely  u  »  text-booV  of  mosis,  without  recognizing  it  as  tlie  liis. 
toricil  work  of  an  apotle.'  It  ia  pretty  certain  that  he  employed 
an  extra-canonical  gospel,  perhaps  the  so-called  gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  He  had  also  the  older  Acts  of  Palate.  I'aul's  epistles 
are  nerer  mentioned,  though  he  doubtless  Icnew  them.  Jianng 
little  sympathy  with  Paulinism  he  attached  hie  belief  to  the  primi- 
tire  apo6tlt«.  The  Apocalypse,  1  Peter,  and  1  John  he  esteemed 
highly  ;  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Acts  lie  treated  in  the 
•ame  way  as  the  Pauline  writings.  Justin's  canon,  as  far  as  divine 
authority  and  inspiration  are  concerned,  was  the  Old  Testament. 
He  was  merely  on  the  threshold  of  a  divine  canon  made  up  of 
primitive  Christian  writings,  attaching  co  exclusive  sanctity  to 
thou  he  used,  because  they  were  not  to  him  the  only  source  of  doc- 
trine. Even  of  the  Apocalypse  he  says,  "A  man  among  us  named 
John,  ic,  wrote  it."*  In  his  time  none  of  the  gospels  hsd  been 
canonized,  not  even  the  synoptists,  if,  indeed,  he  knew  them  all. 
Oral  tradition  was  the  chief  fountain  of  Christian  knowledge,  as  it 
hid  been  for  a  century.  In  his  opinion  this  tradition  was  embodied 
in  writing ;  but  the  documents  in  which  he  looked  for  all  that 
related  to  Christ  were  not  the  gospels  alone.  Others  he  used  freely, 
not  looking  upon  any  as  inspiitd.  Though  lessons  out  of  tlie 
gospels  (some  of  our  present  ones  and  others),  as  also  out  of  the 
prophets,  were  read  in  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  the 
act  of  converting  the  Christian  writings  into  Scripture  was  posterior; 
for  the  mere  reading  of  a  gospel  in  churches  on  Sunday  does  not 
prove  that  it  was  considered  divinely  authoritative  ;  and  the  use  of 
the  epistles,  which  formed  the  second  and  less  valued  part  of  the 
collection,  must  still  have  been  limited. 

Justin's  disciple,  Talian  (160-180),  who  WTote  an  address  to 
the  Greeks,  quotes  the  beginning  of  John's  gospel ;  and  his 
DUUtssaroH  or  Harmony  probably  included  selections  from  the  four 
cnuosical  ones ;  but  too  little  is  known  of  it  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  certainty.  Doubtless  he  was  acquainted  with  Paul's  writings, 
ks  he  quotes  statements  contained  in  them.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  rejected  several  of  his  epistles,  probably  1  and  2  Timothy.* 

In  Polycarp's  epistle  (150-166)  there  are  reminiscences  of  the 
•ynoptic  gospels ;  and  most  of  Paul's  epistles  as  well  as  1  Peter 
were  used  by  the  waiter.  But  the  idea  of  canonical  authority,  or  a 
peculiar  inspiration  belonging  to  these  writings,  is  abseut. 

Athensgoras  of  Athens  wrote  an  apology  addressed  to  ^larcus 
Aurelius  (176).  In  it  he  uses  written  and  unwritten  tradition, 
testing  all  by  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  his  only  authorita- 
tive canoB.  He  mnkes  no  reference  to  the  Christian  documents, 
but  adduces  words  of  Jesus  with  the  verb  "he  says."  His  treatise 
•n  the  retuiTection  appeals  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Paul's  epistles.' 

The  author  of  the  epistle  to  Dioguetus  (about  200)  shows  his 
Kquaintance.with  the  gospels  and  Paul's  epistles;  but  he  never 
cites  the  New  Testament  by  way  of  proof.  Words  are  introduced 
IbI*  his  discourse  in  passing,  and  from  memory. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth  (170)  complains  of  the  falsiRcatiou  of 
his  writings,  but  consoles  himself  with  the  fact  that  the  same  is 
ioue  to  the  "Scriptures  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  the  gospels  containing 
the  Lord's  words ;  or  rather  the  tw»  parts  of  the  early  collection, 
"  the  gospel"  and  "  the  apostle"  together  ;  which  agrees  best  with 
the  sge  ahd  tenor  of  his  letters.*  If  such  be  the  meaning,  the  col- 
lection is  put  on  a  par  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  regarded  as 
inspired.  But  Hegesippns  still  m.ide  a  distinction  between  "the 
divine  writings"  (the  Old  Testament)  aud  "the  words  of  the 
Lord;"'  showing  that  Holy  Scrijifure  was  nothing  else,  in  his 
opinion,  than  the  Jewish  books.  He  also  used  tlie  gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Jewish  tradition.' 

The  letter  of  the  churches  at  Vienne'and  Lyons  (177)  has 
tjnoiatioiis  from  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Philipjiiuns,  1  Timothy, 
1  Peter,  Acts,  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  the  Apocalypse.  Tlie 
last  is  expressly  called  "Scripture."'  This  shows  a  fusion  of  the 
two  original  tendencies — the  Petrineand  Pauline,  and  the  formation 
of  a  catholic  church  with  a  common  canon  of  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, the  two  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  are  mentioned  together. 

I'neophilus  of  Antioch  (180)  was  familiar  with  the  gospels 
and  most  of  Paul's  epistles,  as  also  the  Apocalypse.  He  puts  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  Scriptures  on  the  Rime  level,  because  thiy 
proceeded  from  men  who  hnl  the  same  spirit.  Passjges  are  cited 
from  Paul  as  "the  divine  word."" 

The  conception  of  a  catholic  canon  was  realized  about  the 
•ame  time  as  that  of  a  catholic  church.  One  hundred  and 
serenty  years  from  the  coming  of  Christ  elapsed  before  the 

'  See  Ztilichrifl  f,\T  visatmchufilkh'  Thtoloijit,  I'Jii,  p.  490,  el  sen. 

•  Diatogtu,  part  ii.  p.  315,  ed.  TfcirUn-.  Comp.  on  Justin,  Tjcenk- 
Willink'a  Jiutinua  Martyr  in  zyiie  Vcrhoudin-i  lot  /'rti'/iu. 

•  Apotoj.  i.  p.  97,  ed.  Thirlby. 

•  Hieronymi  Proam.  in  Epiil.  ad  TUum.  •  Cliapler  iviij. 

•  Euseb.  Jf.  E.,  iv.  23.  »  Hitl.,  iv.  21- 
'  Photii  Biblioiheca,  cod.  232. 

'EuMb.  H.E.,  T.  1,  p.  m,  ed.  Brignu 

••  »«r»f  Kirftt.     Ad  Aulehcum.  iii   H,  jl  JHl.  ei).  Mlgua 


eoUeotion  a.3suin^d  a  form  that  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
hi^ly  and  iitsplrcd.^^  The  way  in  which  it  was  done  was 
by  raising  the  apostolic  writinirs  higher  aud  higher  till  they 
were  of  equal  authority  with  the  Old  Testament,  so  that 
the  church  might  have  a  rule  of  appeal.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  not  brought  down  to  the  New ;  the  New  was 
raised  to  the  Old.  It  is  clear  that  the  earliest  church 
fathei-3  did  Jiot  use  the  books  of  the  New  Testameut  as 
sacred  documents  clothed  with  divine  authority,  but  fol- 
lowed for  the  most  part,  at  least  till  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  apostolic  tradition  orally  transmitted.  They 
were  not  solicitoas  about  a  canon  circumscribed  within 
certain  limits. 

In  the  second  halt,  then,  of  the  second  century  there 
was  a  canon  of  the  New  Testament  consisting  of  two  parts 
called  the  gosyel  (to  eiayytKiov)  and  tits  apostle  (6  dn-oa- 
To\o9).  The  first  was  complete,  containing  the  four  gospels 
aloue ;  the  second,  which  was  incomplete,  contained  the 
Acts  of  the  Apo5tles  and  epistles,  i.e.,  thirteen  letters  of 
Paul,  one  of  Peter,  one  of  John,  and  the  Revelation.  Hon 
and  where  this  canon  originated  is  uncertain.  Its  birth- 
place may  have  been  Asia  Minor,  like  Marcion's  ;  but  it 
may  have  growb  about  the  same  time  in  Asia  Minor,  Alex- 
andria, and  Western  Africa.  At  all  events,  Irenaaus,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian  speak  of  its  two  parts ; 
and  the  three  agre")  in  recognizing  its  existence. 

IreUc'eus  had  a  canon  which  he  adopted  as  apostolic.  In  his  view 
it  was  of  binding  force  and  authoritative.  This  contained  the  four 
gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  epistle  of  John, 
and  the  Revelation.  He  had  also  a  sort  of  appendix  or  deutero- 
canon  (which  he  highly  esteemed,  without  putting  it  on  a  par  with 
the  received  collection),  consisting  of-Jolm's  second  epistle,  the  fii^sf 
of  Peter,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  The  last  he  calls  a  "  Scrip- 
ture''  because  it  was  prophetic.**  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  thai 
of  Jude,  James's,  2  Peter,  and  3  John  he  ignored. 

Clement's  collection  was  more  extended  than  Irenaens's.  His 
appendix  or  deutero-cauon  included  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
2  John,  Jude,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 
the  epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas.  He  recognizes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  New  Testament  writings  except  by  the  more  &b. 
quent  use  of  those  generally  received,  and  the  degree  of  importance 
attached  to  them.  Yet  Barnabas  is  cited  as  an  apostle.**  Soistb^ 
Roman  Clement.'*  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  spoken  of  as  divine." 
Thus  the  line  of  the  Homologoumena  is  not  marked  off  even  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Irenpeus,  and  is  seen  but  obscurely.* 

TertuUian's  canon  consisted  of  the  gospels.  Acts,  thirteen  epistles 
of  Paul,  the  Apocalypse,  and  1  John.  As  an  appeudix  he  had  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  Jude,  the  Shepherd  of  Heimas, 
2  John  probably,  and  1  Peter.  This  deutero-canon  was  not  regarded 
as  authoritative.  No  trace  cccui-s  in  his  works  of  James's  epistle, 
2  Peter,  and  3  John.  He  used  the  Shepherd,  but  thought  little  of 
it,  with  the  Montauists  in  general." 

These  three  fathers  did  not  fix  the  canon  absolutely.  Its  limits 
were  still  unsettled.  But  they  sanctioned  most  of  the  books  now 
accepted  as  divine,  putting  some  extra-canonical  productions  almost 
on  the  same  level  with  the  rest,  at  least  in  practice. 

The  canon  of  Muratoii  is  a  fragmentaiy  list  which  was  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  2d  century  (170).  Its  birthplace  is  un- 
certain, though  there  are  traces  of  Roman  origin.  Its  translation 
from  the  Greek  is  assumed;  but  that  is  uncertain.  It  begins  with 
the  four  gospels  in  the  usual  order,  and  proceeds  to  the  Acts, 
thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  the  epistles  of  John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the 
Ajiocalypse.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  1  aud  2  Peter,  and  James 
or.,  not  named.  The  epistle  "to  the  Laodiceans"  is  probably  that 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  had  this  superscription  in  llurcion's 
canon  :  and  that  "to  the  Alexandrians"  seems  to  be  the  epistle  tn 
the  Hi'brews.  According  to  the  usual  punctuation,  both  are  said 
to  have  been  forged  in  Paul's  name,  an  opinion  which  may  have 
been  enteit-nined  among  Roman  Christians  about  170  A.D.  The 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  rejected  in  the  West,  and  may  havi- 
been  thought  a  supposititious  work  in  the  interests  of  Psulism  with 
some  reason,  because  of  its  internal  character.  The  story  about 
the  origiu  of  the  fourth  gospel,  with  its  apostolic  and  episcopal 
attestation,  evinces  a  desire  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  a  work 
which  had  not  obtained  universal  acceptance  at  the  time.     It  is 

"  See  D.-ivi.lsoh's  IntrcJ action  to  Vie  Study  o/  the  Nev  Testament 
Tol.  ii.  p.  5118,  &c.  "  Adrers.  Ilcercs.,  iv.  20,  2,    ' 

'»  Sironmtn,  ii.  fl,  p.  965,  ed.  Migua.  '*  Ibid.,  iv.  17,  p.  1312 

"  Ibid.,  I   29,  p.  928.  "  Dt  PuJUitia,  cap    1(X 
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difficult  to  m&ke  oyt  the  meaniLg  in  various  places ;  and  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  expositors  of  the  docu- 
ment' 

The  stichometrical  list  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scrijitures 
in  the  l<atin  of  the  Clermont  MS.  (D)  was  that  read  in  the  African 
Church  in  the  3d  century.  It  is  peculiar.  After  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  the  historical  hooks,  follow  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Cauticles,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  the  t\(-elye  minor 
prophets,  the  four  greater,  three  books  of  the  Maccabees,  Judith, 
udras,  Esther,  Job,  and  Tobit.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  four 
g<  spels,  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  Luke,  are  succeeded  by  ten  epistles 
of  Paul,  two  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  James,  three  of  John,  and  that 
of  Jude.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (characterized  as  that  of 
Barnabas),  the  Revelation  of  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  follow. 
There  are  thus  three  New  Testament  works,  afterwards  reckoned 
apoci-yphal.  It  is  possible  that  the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber 
may  have  caused  some  of  the  singularities  observable  in  this  list, — 
such  as  the  omission  of  the  epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Thessa- 
lonians  ;  but  the  end  shows  a  freer  idea  of  books  fitted  for  reading 
than  what  was  usual  even  at  that  early  time  in  the  African  Church.' 
In  Syria  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  use  of  the  church 
was  probably  made  early  in  the  3d  century.  This  work,  commonly 
called  the  Peshito,  wants  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  the 
Apdcalypse.  It  has,  however,  all  the  other  books,  including  the 
epistle  of  James  and  that  to  the  Hebrews.  The  last  two  were  re- 
ceived as  apostolic. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  Origen's  testimony  respect- 
ing the  Canon  (t  254)  is  of  great  value.  He  seems  to  have  dis- 
tinguished three  classes  of  books — authentic  ones,  whose  apostolic 
origin  was  generally  admitted,  those  not  authentic,  and  a  middle 
class  not  generally  recognized,  or  in  regard  to  which  his  own  opinion 
wavered.  The  first  contained  those  already  adopted  at  the  begmning 
of  the  century  both  in  the  East  and  West,  with  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  so  far  as  it  contains  Pauline  ideas ; '  to 
the  second  belongs  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  though  he  hesitated  a 
little  about  it,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  acts  of  Paul,  the  gospel 
•cconling  to  the  Hebrews,  the  gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 

y reaching  of  Peter  ;  *  to  the  third,  the  epistle  of  James,  that  of 
ude,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John.'  The  separation  of  the  various  writ- 
ings is  not  formally  made,  nor  does  Origen  give  a  list  of  them.  His 
classification  is  gathered  from  his  works  ;  and  though  its  application 
admitted  of  considerable  latitude,  he  is  cautious  enough,  appealing 
to  the  tradition  of  the  church,  and  throwing  in  qualifying  ex- 
pressions.' 

The  Canon  of  Eusebius  (+  340)  is  given  aflength  in  his  Ecclesiasti- 
cal  History.''  He  divides  the  books  into  three  classes,  containing 
those  writings  generally  received,'  those  controverted,'  and  the 
heretical '°  (iii.  31).  The  first  has  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen 
epistles  of  Paul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  the  Apocalypse."  The  second 
class  is  subdivided  into  two,  the  first  corresponding  to  Origen's 
mixed  or  intermediate  writings, '*  the  second  to  his  spurious  ones." 
The  former  subdivision  contains  the  epistles  of  James,  2  Peter, 
Jude,  2  and  3  John  ;  the  latter,  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd, 
the  Revelation  of  Peter,  the'episth  of  Barnabas,  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  third  class  has  the  gospels  of  Peter  and  of  Thomas, 
the  traditions  of  Matthias,  the  Acts  of  Peter,  Andrew,  and  John.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  second  class  are  indefinite.  The  only  distinction 
whic"h  Eusebius  put  between  them  was  that  of  ecclesiastical  use. 
Though  he  classes  as  spurious  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd,  the 
Revelation  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  does  not  apply  the  epithet  to  the  epistle  of  James, 
the  2  of  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  he  uses  of  James's  in  one  place  the 

*  It  is  printed  and  copiously  commented  on  by  Credner  in  his 
Oeschickte  des  neutestamentlichen  Kanon,  edited  by  Volkmar,  p.  141, 
Ice,  and  by  Westcott  On  the  Canon,  Appendix  C,  p.  466,  2d  edition. 
Many  others  have  explained  it  ;  last  of  all  Hilgenfeld. 

*  'Tischendorf  etlited  the  Pauline  epistles  from  this  MS.    1852. 
'  t4  iy  TO  tiaSiiKli  Pi^Kla,  ifSiidriKa,  ifio\oyi)ifi(ya. 

*  v6tck 

'  ivri\fyS/i.(ya.     Euseb. ,  Hist.  Eccles.,  vi.  25,  iii.  25. 

'  See  Comment,  in  Matth.,  iii.  p.  463  ;  Ibid.,  p.  814  ;  Comment,  in 
ep.  ad  Roman.,  iv.  p.  683  ;  in  Matth.,  iii.  p.  644  ;  JJomit.  viii.  in 
Numk,  ii.  p.  294  ;  Cm'.ra  Celt.,  i.  63,  p.  378  ;  De  Principiis  JTa/., 
i.  p.  49.      0pp.,  ed.  Delarue.     See  also  Euseb.,  JI.  E.,  vi.  25. 

'  Hist.  Eccles.,  iii.  25;  also  31,  39  ;  vi.  13,  14. 

'  bfxoKoyoitxfva,  iy^iddiiKa,  6.va^<pi\tKra,  ivaml^^rtra, 

'  avTi\(y6fjLfva,  yyiiipifia  Si  Tois  iroWoTy,  iy  ■wKticTats  iKK\Titrtati 
ttSijfjLO<rifv^fya,  v66a. 

'^  Aroira  vii/rij  Kcd  iviriTf0^,  irayTtKwi  yiSa. 

"  This  last  with  the  qualification  ityf  (paytirj.  In  another  place  he 
itates  that  it  was  rejected  by  some,  and  tlierefore  it  is  al.-io  along  \vith 
Ihe  i,yTiX{y6ntya  or  yita.  "  /ii«TtL  "  r6ea. 


verb  yoitvo/iai.^*  In  lite  manner  he  speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  as  controverted."  The  mixed  or 
spurious  of  Origen  are  vaguely  sepai-atetl  by  Eusebius  ;  both  come 
under  the  general  head  of  the  controverted  ;  for  after  specifying 
them  separately  he  sums  up,  "all  these  will  belong  to  the  class  of 
the  controverted,"  the  very  class  already  described  as  containing 
"  books  well  known  and  recognized  by  most,"  implying  also  that 
they  were  read  iu  the  churches."  About  332  the  Emperor 
Constantine  entrusted  Eusebius  with  the  commission  to  make  out  a 
complete  collection  of  the  sacred  Christian  writings  for  the  use  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  How  this  order  was  executed  we  are  not 
told.  But  Credner  is  probably  correct  in  saying  that  the  code  con- 
sisted of  all  that  is  now  in  the  New  Testament  except  the  Revela- 
tion. The  fifty  copies  which  were  made  must  have  supplied  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Greek  Church  for  a  considerable  time  with  an 
authoritative  canon. 

Eusebius's  catalogue  agrees  in  substance  with  that  of  Origen. 
The  historian  followed  ecclesiastical  tradition.  He  inquired  dili- 
gently into  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  Christian  churches  and 
writers,  the  views  held  by  others  before  and  contemporaneously 
with  himself,  but  could  not  attain  to  a  decided  result.  His  hesita- 
tiou  stood  in  the  way  of  a  clear,  firm  view  of  the  question.  The 
tradition  respecting  ceitain  books  was  still  wavering,  and  he  was 
unable  to  fix  it.  Authority  fettered  his  independent  judgment. 
That  he  was  inconsistent  and  confused  does  not  need  to  be  shown. 

The  exact  principles  that  guided  the  formation  of  a 
canon  in  the  earliest  centuries  cannot  be  discovered. 
Definite  grounds  for  the  Deception  or  rejection  of  books 
were  not  very  clearly  apprehended.  The  choice  was  de- 
termined by  various  circumstances,  of  which  apostolic  origin 
was  the  chief,  though  this  itself  was  insufficiently  attested, 
for,  if  it  be  asked  whether  all  the  New  Testament  writings 
proceeded  from  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear,  criticism 
cannot  reply  in  the  affirmative.  The  example  and  influence 
of  churches  to  which  the  writings  had  been  first  addressed 
must  have  acted  upon  the  reception  of  books.  Above  all, 
individual  teachers  here  and  there  saw  the  necessity  of 
meeting  heretics  with  their  own  weapons,  in  their  own 
way,  with  apostolic  records  instead  of  oral  tradition.  The 
circumstances  in  which  the  orthodox  were  placed  led  to 
this  step,  efi'ecting  a  bond  of  union  whose  need  must  have 
been  felt  while  each  church  was  isolated  under  its  own 
bishop  and  the  collective  body  could  not  take  measures  in 
common.  Writings  of  more  recent  origin  would  be  received 
with  greater  facility  than  such  as  had  been  in  circulation 
for  many  years,  espgcially  if  they  professed  to  come  from 
a  prominent  apostle.  A  code  of  apostolic  writings,  divine 
and  perfect  like  the  Old  Testament,  had  to  be  presented  as 
soon  as  possible  against  Gnostic  and  Manichsean  heretics, 
whose  doctrines  were  injurious  to  objective  Christianity; 
while  the  multiplication  of  apocryphal  works  threatened  to 
overwhelm  genuine  tradition  with  a  heap  of  superstition. 

When  it  is  asked,  to  whom  do.  we  owe  the  canon  1  the 
usual  answer  is,  to  the  Church,  which  is  hardly  correct. 
The  Church  Catholic  did  not  exist  till  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  The  preservation  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writings  was  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  con- 
giegations  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  the  neighbouring 
ones  with  whom  such  congregations  had  friendly  connec- 
tion. The  care  of  them  devolved  on  the  most  influential 
teachers, — on  those  who  gccupied  leading  positions  in  the 
chief  cities,  or  were  most  interested  in  apostolic  writings  as 
a  source  of  instruction.  The  Christian  books  were  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  In  process  of  time  the  canon 
was  the  care  of  assemblies  or  councils.  But  it  had  been 
made  before  the  first  general  council  by  a  few  leading 
fathers  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  in  different 
countries.     The  formation  of  a  Catholic  Church  and  of  a 

'*  Hist.  Eccles.,  ii.  23.  Christophorson,  Schmid,  aud  Hug  think  that 
Eusebius  gave  the  opinion  of  others  in  this  word  ;  but  it  i«  mora 
likely  that  he  gave  his  own,  as  Valesius  thinks..  See  the  note  m 
Schraid's  Historia  antiqua  et  vindicatio  Canonis,  dx.,  p.  358. 

"  Ibid.,  vi.  14. 

"  See  Weber's  Beilrdgt  tur  Oeaehichte  des  neutestatnentlichtr  FanoML 
p.  142,  &C, 
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canon  was  simultaneous.  The  circumstances  in  whicli  the 
collection  origiuated  were  unfavourable  to  the  authenticity 
of  its  materials,  for  tradition  had  becu  busy  over  them  aud 
their  authors.  Instead  of  attributing  the  formation  of  the 
canon  to 'the  Church,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  important  stage  in  it  was  due  to  three  teachers,  each 
working  separately  and  in  his  own  wa^,  who  were  intent 
upon  the  creation  of  a  Christian  society  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  apostolic  age, — a  visible  organisation  united 
in  faith, — where  the  discordant  opinions  of  apostolic  and 
«ub-apostolic  times  should  be  finally  merged.  The  cauon 
was  not  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  so  much  as  of 
the  men  who  were  striving  to  form  that  Church,  and, could 
not  get  beyond  the  mould  received  by  primitive  Christian 
hterature.  The  first  mention  of  a  "Catholic  Church"  occurs 
in  The  Martyrdom  of  Polycai-p,  an  epistle  that  caunot  be 
(^ted  earlier  than  160  A.t>.,  and  may  perliaps  be  ten  years 
later.  But  though  the  idea  be  there  and  in  the  Ignatian 
epistles,  its  established  use  is  due  to  Irenaius,  TertuUian, 
and  Cyprian. 

Origen  was  the  first  who  took  a  somewhat  scientific 
view  of  the  relative  value  belonging  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  biblical  collection.  His  examination  of  the  cauon 
was  critical.  Before  him  the  leading  books  had  been 
regarded  as  divine  and  sacred,  the  source  of  doctrinal  and 
historic  truth ;  and  from  this  stand-point  he  did  not  depart. 
With  him  ecclesiastical  tradition  was  a  prevailing  principle 
in  the  recognition  of  books  belonging  of  right  to  the  New 
Testament  collection.  He  was  also  guided  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  authors, — a  criterion  arbitrary  in  its  application,  as  his 
own  statements  show.  In  his  time,  however,  the  collection 
was  being  gradually  enlarged, — his  third  class,  t.e.,the  mixed, 
approaching  reception  into  the  first.  But  amid  all  the 
fluctuations  of  opinion  to  which  certain  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  were  subject,  and  the  unscientific  procedure 
both  of  fathers  and  churches  in  the  matter,  though  councils 
had  not  met  to  discuss  it,  and  vague  tradition  had 
strengthened  with  time,  a  certain  spiritual  consciousness 
manifested  itself  throughout  the  East  and  West  in  the 
matter  of  the  canon.  Tolerable  unanimity  ensued.  The 
result  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  calls  for  our  gratitude. 
Ihough  the  development  was  pervaded  by  no  critical  or 
definite  principle,  it  ended  in  a  canon  which  has  maintained 
its  validity  for  centuries. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  history  of  the  canon  should 
be  sought  from  definite  catalogues,  not  from  isolated 
quotations.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  bo  of  slight  value, 
the  former  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  judgment.  This 
remark  is  more  specious  than  solid.  In  relation  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  catalogues  given  by  the  fathers,  as  by 
Melito  and  Origen,  rest  solely  on  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
apart  from  which  they  have  no  independent  authority. 
As  none  except  Jerome  and  .Origen  knew  Hebrev/,  their 
lists  of  the  Old  Testament  books  are  simply  a  reflection  of 
what  they  learned  from  others.  If  they  deviate  in  practice 
from  their  masters  by  quoting  as  Scripture  other  than  the 
canonical  books,  they  show  their  judgment  over-riding  an 
external  theory.  The  very  men  who  give  a  list  of  the 
Jewish  books  evince  an  inclination  to  the  Christian  and 
enlarged  canon.  So  Origen  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  Afri- 
canxu,  that  "  the  churches  use  Tobit."  In  explaining  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  Jerome  employs  Sirach  vL  6,  in  proof  of 
his  view,  remarking  that  the  apocryphal  work  is  in  the 
Christian  catalogue.  In  like  manner  Epiphanius,  in  a  pas- 
sage against  Aetios,  after  referring  to  the  books  of  Scrip- 
txire,  adds,  "  as  well  as  the  books  of  Wisdom,  i.e.,  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach ;  finally, 
all  the  other  books  of  Scripture."  In  another  place  lie 
gives  the  canon  of  the  Jews  historically,  and  excludes  tLe 
apocryphal  Greek  books :  but  here  he  includes  some  of  the 


latter.  We  also  learn  from  Jerome  that  Judith  was  in  the 
number  of  the  books  reckoned  up  by  the  Nicene  Council 
Thus  the  fathers  who  give  catalogues  of  the  Old  Testament 
show  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  and  a  Christian  cauon  in 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament ; — the  latter  wider  than  the 
former,  their  private  opinion  moro  favourable  to  the  one, 
though  Ihe  other  was  historically  transmitted.  In  relation 
to  the  New  Testament,  the  synods  which  drew  up  lists  of 
the  sacred  books  show  the  opinion  of  some  leading  father 
like  Augustine,  along  with  what  custom  had  sanctioned. 
In  this  department  no  member  of  the  synod  exercised  his 
critical  faculty ;  a  number  together  would  decide  such 
questions  summarily.  Bishoi>s  proceed  in  the  track  of 
tradition  or  authority. 

Tlie  Canon  from  the  Fourth  Century. 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to  treat  of  the  two  Testaments 
together,  i.e.,  the  canon  of  the  Bible.  The  canons  of  both 
have  been  considered  separately  to  the  epd  of  the  third 
century ;  they  may  be  henceforward  discussed  together. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  Bible-canon  of  the  fourth 
century,  first  in  the  Greek  Church  and  then  in  the  Latin. 

The  Council  of  LaoUicea,  at  which  thera  waa  a  predominaut 
semi- Arian  inHuence,  forbade  the  reading  of  all  non-canonical  booka. 
The  B9th  canon  enacts,  that  "priTate  psalms  must  not  be  read  in 
the  Church,  nor  nncanonized  books ;  but  only  the  canonical  one« 
of  the  New  and  Old  Testament"  The  60th  canon  proceeds  to  give 
a  list  of  such.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  enumerated, 
but  in  a  peculiar  order,  somewhat  like  the  Septuagint  one.  Wth 
Jeremiah  is  specified  Baruch,  then  the  Lamentations  and  Epistle. 
The  prophets  are  last;  first  the  minor,  next  the  major  and  Daniel. 
In  the  New  Testament  list  are  the  usual  seven  catholic  epistles, 
and  fouiteen  of  Paul,  including  that  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Apoca- 
lypse alone  is  wanting.  Credner  has  proved  that  thia  60th  caiiou 
is  not  original.  It  is  of  much  later  date.'  The  Council  was  held 
iu  the  year  3G3  A.D.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  give  a  kind  of 
canon  like  that  in  the  69th  of  Laodicea.  After  speaking  of  the 
books  of  Stoses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  those  belonging 
to  the  return  from  the  captivity,  those  of  Job,  Solomon,  the  sixteen 
propheta,  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  our  Acta,  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
and  the  four  gospels  are  mentioned.  It  is  rcmarKablo  that  the 
catholic  epistles  are  not  mentioned.  That  they  are  indicated  under 
Acta  is  altogether  improbable.  The  Autiochian  Church  of  that 
time  doubted  or  denied  the  apostolioity  of  these  letters,  ae  is  6=ea 
from  Theodore,  Cosmas,  and  otliers.  Hence  their  absence  from 
these  Constitutions,  which  are  a  collection  belonging  to  dilferent 
times,  the  oldest  portion  not  earlier  perhaps  thai,  the  third  century.' 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  took  part  in  the  Council  of  laodicea. 
and  died  886  A.D.,  gives  a  list  of  "the  diTino  Scriptures."  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testameot  are  twenty-two,  and  the  arrangement  is 
nsiially  that  which  is  in  the  English  Bible.  With  Jeremiah  are 
associated  "  Baruch  and  the  Epistle."  All  the  New  Testameut 
books  are  given  except  the  Apocalypse.  The  list  agrees  very  nearly 
with  that  of  Eusebius,  by  taking  the  latter's  "  controverted"  writ- 
ings into  the  class  of  the  "  generally  received."'  The  writer  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the  Church  upon  the  subject,  and 
forbids  the  reading  of  writings  not  generally  received.  Yet  he  refera 
to  Baruch  (iii.  36-33)  as  "  the  prophet "  ;  and  in  adducing  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  prophets  for  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
last  is  Daniel  xiiL  41,  45. 

In  Athanasius's  festal  epistle  (365)  the  Alexandrian  arch- 
bishop undertakes  "  to  set  forth  in  order  the  books  that  are  cano- 
nical and  handed  down  and  believed  to  be  divine."  His  list  of  the 
Old  Testament  nearly  agrees  with  Cyril's,  except  that  Esther  is 
omitted,  and  Ruth  counted  separately,  to  make  out  the  twenty-two 
books.  He  adds,  "there  are  other  books  not  canonical,  designed 
by  the  fathers  to  be  read  by  those  just  joining  us.  and  wishing  to 
be  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  piety,"  i.e.,  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  Esther  and  Judith  and  Tobit, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  .the  Apostles  (so-called),  and  the  Shepherd  ; 
"those  being  eancnieal,  anil  these  being  read,  let  there  be  no  men- 
tion of  apocryphal  writings,"  &c.  The  New  Testament  list  is  the 
same  as  Cyril's,  with  the  addition  of  the  Apocalypse.'  He  quotes 
several  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  same  way  as  l»e  does  the 


*  Geschid.U  des  neuttst.  Kanon,  p.  217,  &c, 

*  See  Corutit.  Apostcl.,  p.  67,  ed    Uellzen. 
»  Catah.,  iv.  22,  pp.  66,  67,  ed.  Milles. 

*  Atbanasii  0pp.  ed   Benedict,  i.  2,  pp.  962,  963. 
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canonical.  Thus  he  cites  Tobit  xii.  7  with  "  as  it  ia  written," ' 
and  Sirach  ixx.  4  with  "as  sacred  Scripture  somewhere  Bays."* 
Elsewhere  he  applies  to  the  latior  (iL  33)  "tlie  divine  Spirit  says ;" ' 
and  Daniel  xiii.  45  is  cited  under  the  name  of  "the  Scripture."* 
Canonical  and  apocryphal  are  mentioned  together,  and  similar 
language  applied  to  them. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (t  389)  puta  his  list  into  a  poetical  form. 
In  the  Old  Testament  it  agrees  with  Athan-isiua'a  exactly,  only  he 
mentions  none  but  the  canonical  books  ;  in  the  New,  he  Jeares  out 
the  Apocalypse,  and  so  deviates  ftxim  Athanasius.' 

Amphllochius  of  Iconium  (t396)gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
Biblical  books  in  verse.  The  canon  of  the. Old  Testament  ia  the 
usual  one,  except  that  he  says  of  Esther  at  the  end,  "Some  judge 
that  Esther  should  bo  added  to  the  foregoing."  He  notices  none  of 
the  apocryphal  books.  His  New  Testament  canon  agrees  with  tire 
present,  only  he  excludes  the  Apocalypse  as  spurious,  which  is  given 
as  the  judgment  of  the  majority.  He  alludes  to  the  doubts  that 
existed  as  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  number  of  the 
catholic  epistles  (seven  or  three).'  The  concluding  words  show 
that  no  list  was  universally  received  at  that  time. 

Epiphaniua  (+  403)  follows  Athanasiua  in  his  canon.  As  to  the 
number  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  he  hesitates  between  twenty- 
two  and  twenty-seven  ;  but  the  contents  are  the  same.  At  the  end 
of  the  twenty-seven  books  of  th«  New  Testament,  Wisdom  and 
Sirach  are  mentioned  aa  **  divine  writings  ; "  elsewhere  they  are 
characterized  aa  doubtful."'  His  practice  shows  his  sentiments 
clearly  enough,  when  he  refers  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  such 
phrases  as  "Scripture,"  "as Solomon  the  most  blessed  of  the  pro- 
phets says;"'  and  cites  Sirach  (vii.  1)  as  well  aa  Baruch  aa  "Scrip- 
ture." •  He  mentions  the  fact  that  the  epistles  of  Clemens  Ko- 
manua  were  read  in  file  churches.'" 

Didymus  of  Alexandria  (f  392)  speaks  against  2  Peter  that  it  is 
not  in  the  canons.'' 

Chrysostom  (t  407)  does  not  speak  «f  the  canon  ;  but  in  the  New 
Testament  he  never  quotes  the  four  last  catholic  epistles  or  the 
Apocalypse.  All  the  other  parts  he  uses  throughout  nis  numerous 
works." 

Theodora  of  Mopsuestia  (+  423)  was  much  freer  than  his  con- 
tempora-ries  in  dealing  with  the  books  of  Scripture.  It  seems  that 
he  rejected  Job,  Canticles,  Chronicles,  and  the  Psalm-inscrip- 
tions in  the  New  Testament,  the  epistle  of  James,  and  others  of  the 
catholic  ones.  But  Leontius's  account  of  his  opinions  cannot  be 
adopted  without  suspicion." 

The  catalogues  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  in  the  manu- 
scripts B,  C,  and  N  need  "ot  be  given,  as  they  are  merely  codices 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  have  or  had  the  books  canonical  and 
apocryphal  belonging  to  that  version.  The  list  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  in  B  IS  like  that  of  Athanasins.  Imperfect  at  the  end, 
it  must  have  had  at  first  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon, 
and  the  Apocalypse.  C  (cod.  Ephraemi  rescriptus)  has  fragments 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  show  that  it  had  originally  all  the 
present  books  in  the  same  order  as  Athanasius's.  N  or  the  Sinaitic 
manuscript  has  in  addition  to  th«  New  Testament  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  The  progress  made  by  the 
Greek  Clmrch  of  the  fourth  and  former  part  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
its  conception  of  the  canon,  seems  to  be  that  the  idea  of  ecclesi- 
astical settlement,  or  public,  legal,  definitive  establishment,  was 
attached  to  the  original  one.  A  writing  was  considered  canonical 
when  a  well-attested  tradition  put  it  among  those  composed  by 
inspired  men,  apostles  or  others ;  and  it  had  on  that  account  a 
determining  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  O'soks  which  served  as 
a  rule  of  taitli  and  were  definitively  set  forth  by  the  Church  as 
divinely  authoritative,  were  now  termed  canonical.  The  canon  con- 
sisted of  writings  settled  or  determined  by  ecclesiastical  law.'''  Such 
was  the  idea  added  to  the  original  acceptation  of  canon.  To 
canonical  were  opposed  apocryphal  writings,  i.e.,  luretical  and/.jji'j- 
caled  ones  ;  while  an  iutermeaiate  class  consisted  of  those  read  in 
the  churches,  which  were  useful,  but  not  deciai^o  in  matters  of 
Kelief.  Another  advance  in  the  matter  of  the  canon  at  this  period 
was  the  general  adoption  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  with  a  relegation  of 
the   Greek   additions  in  the   Septuagint  to   the   class   "publiclj 

Mi.  1,  p.  305.        «i.  1,  p.  183.         »n.  p.  283.         *  ii.  p.  9 

'  Gregorii  Nazianzcni  Opp,  ed.  Mi^ne,  voL  iii.  pp.  473,  474. 

'  Iambi  ad  Selmcum,  in  Greg.  Naz.  Opp.  li.  p.  194. 

'  t/icpiKiKTa.  Adv.  J/ieiee.,  I.  p.  19.  See  J/aret.,  ill.  torn.  i.  p. 
941.     JM  ponder,  et  mevsiu:  23. 

"  Tom.  L  pp.  678,  607,  713,  ed.  Pelav.  •  Pp.  481,  765. 

"  ffares.  xxx.  15. 

'^  Enarrat.  in  Ep.  S.  Petri  Secnidiiin,  p.  1774,  ed.  Wigne. 

"  See  Montfancon  in  his  edition  of  Chrj-aostom's  Works,  toL  rt. 
pp.  364,  365,  ed.  Paris,  1835. 

"  See  Leontins  Byzantinus  contra  Nuionanob  et  Eiityclilinoa,  Iit>. 
lil.  in  Oallandi  Bibliotheca,  xii.  p.  690.  Comp.  Fritiscbe  Dt 
Theodori  ilopsve$t.  vita  et  sciiplij,  Hairo,  1836. 

&i&\ia  Kavot  t^iuiva^  KavovtKiL  keKayorxTfj^i  a,  upt0fi4i9. 


read.""  Yet  doubts  about  the  reception  of  Esther  into  the  number 
of  the  canonical  hooks  were  still  entertained,  though  it  was  one 
of  the  Jewish  canon.  And  the  catholic  epistles  which  had  been 
doubted  before— J  ude,  James,  Second  Peter— were  now  generally 
received.     But  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  about  the  Apocalypse. 

We  come  to  the  period  of  the  Latin  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Greek  Church  which  has  just  been  noticed,  Augustine  (t430l 
gave  great  attention  to  tlie  subject,  labouring  to  establish  a  com- 
plete canon,  the  necessity  of  which  was  generally  felt.  According 
to  him  the  Scriptures  which  were  received  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  churches  of  tho  day  should  be  canonical.  Of  those  not 
universally  adopted,  such  aa  are  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
churches  and  tne  weightier  should  be  preferred  to  those  received 
by  the  fewer  and  less  important  churches.'"  In  his  enumeration  of 
the  forty-four  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  gives,  after  Chro- 
nicles, other  histories  "  which  are  neither  connected  with  the  order  " 
specified  in  the  preceding  context  "nor  with  one  another,"  i.e.. 
Job,  Tobit,  Esther,  Judith,  tho  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
Esdjas.  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  he  thinks,  should  be  numbered 
among  the  prophets,  as  deserving  of  authority  and  having  a  certain 
likeness  to  Solomon's  writings.  He  says  of  the  Maccabees  that  this 
"  Scriptuie  has  been  received  by  the  Church  not  uselessly,  if  it  b« 
read  or  heard  soberly. "  "  The  famous  passage  in  the  treatise  on 
Christian,  doctrine,  where  Augustine  enumerates  the  whole  canon, 
is  qualified  by  no  other ;  for  though  he  knew  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  canonical  books  of  tho  Palestinian  Jews  and  the  so-called 
apocryphal  ones,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  some  New  Testament  writings 
not  being  received  universally,  he  considered  church  reception  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  canonical  authority.  Hence  he  considered 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  canonical,  because  so  received  by  the 
Chm-ch  ;  while  he  says  of  Wisdom  and  Sirach  that  they  merited 
authoritative  reception  and  numbering  among  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures. He  raises,  not  lowers,  the  authority  oi  tne  so-called 
apocryphal  books  which  he  mentions.  He  enumerates  all  the  New 
Testament  books,  specifying  the  Pauline  epistles  a?  fourteen,  and  bo 
reckoning  that  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  apostle's  ;  but  he  speaks  of  it 
elsewhere  as  an  epistle  about  which  some  were  uncertain,  professing 
that  he  was  influenced  to  admit  it  as  canonical  by  the  authority  of 
the  Oriental  churches."  He  speaks  hesitatingly  in  various  places 
about  its  Pauline  authorship. 

In  393  the  African  bishops  held  a  council  at  Hippo,  where  the 
canon  was  discussed.  The  list  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  given 
includes,  besides  the  Palestinian  one,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit, 
Judith,  and  the  two  boolts  of  Maccabees,  The  New  Testament 
lanon  seems  to  have  agreed  exactly  with  our  present  one."  The 
Council  of  Carthage  (397)  repeated  the  statute  of  its  predecessor, 
enumerating  the  same  books  of  the  Bible  as  canonical.""  Augustine 
was  the  animating  spirit  of  both  councils,  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
as  expressing  his  views  on  the  subject 

Jerome(  1 420)  gives  a  list  of  the  twenty-two  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  remarking 
that  some  put  Ruth  and  Lamentations  among  the  Hagiographa,  so 
making  twenty-four  books.  All  besides  should  be  put  among  the 
Apocrypha,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit,  the  Shepherd  are  not 
in  the  canon.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees  he  regarded  in  the  same 
light."  But  though  Jerome's  words  imply  the  apocryphal  posi- 
tion of  these  extra-canonical  books,  he  allows  of  their  being 
read  in  public  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  not  to  confirm  the 
authority  of  doctrines;  ».«.,  they  belong  to  "the  ecclesiastical 
books "  of  Athanasius.  His  idea  of  "apocryphal"  is  wider  and 
milder  than  that  of  some  others  in  the  Latin  Church,  It  haa 
been  conjectured  by  Welte,**  that  the  conclusions  of  the  African 
councils  in  393  and  397  influenced  Jerome's  views  of  the  canon,  so 
that  his  later  writings  allude  to  the  apocryphal  works  in  a  more 
favouiable  manner  than  that  of  the  Protogtts  galeatus  or  the  preface 
to  Solomon's  books.  One  thing)  is  clear,  that  he  quotes  difl"erent 
passages  from  the  Apocrypha  along  with  others  fi-om  the  Hebrew 
canon.  In  his  letter  to  Euatoohius,  Sirach  iii.  83  comes  between  cita- 
tions from  Matthew  and  Luke  with  the  phrase  "  as  it  is  written  ;^'  and 
xi.  30  has  "holy  Scripture"  applied  to  it,  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Judith 
are  spokeu  of  as  "holy  volumes."  The  practice  of  Jerome  differed 
from  his  theory  ;  or  rather  he  became  less  positive  and  altered  his 
views  somewhat  with  the  progress  of  time  anA  knowledge.  As  to 
the  New  Testament,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  all  that  now  belong  to 
it,  remarking  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  he  adopts  both  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  not  of  pre- 
sent custom.  His  opinion  about  them  was  not  deciJed."  In  another 
work  ho  gives  tho  Epistle  of  Barnabas  at  the  end  of  the  canonical 


'•  Pi0S.la  iyaytwictiiitrci.  "  De  Doetriiw,  Chiistiaiut,  ii    8. 

"  Contra  (jaudent.  i.  38  ;   Opp.  Paris,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  1009, 

"  De  pecctU.  merit.  1.  60  ;   Opp.  vol,  i.  p.  137,  ed.  Migne, 

"  Manai,  toio.  iii.  p.  924.  »  Ibid.  p.  891. 

"  Proloffut  galcaitu  in  Lihtos  Regum ;  Episi.  ad  Faidinum. 

••  111  Herbst's  Eiphit.,  erster  Tlieil,  p.  87. 

"  Ep.  ad  Durduii.;  Opp.  vil.  i.  p.  1103,  ed.  lligne. 
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list.  He  also  states  the  doutts  of  many  respectinjj  the  epistle  to 
Philemon,  and  about  2  Peter,  Jn.le,  2  and  3  Johr.  According  to 
him  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  liomanus  was  publicly  read  in  some 
churches.^  , 

Hilary  of  Poitiers  (+  368)  seems  to  have  followed  Origen  s  cata- 
logue. He  gives  twenty-two  books,  specifying  "the  epistle"  of 
Jelemiah,  and  remarks  tuat  some  added  Tobit  and  Judith,  making 
twentv-four,  after  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Wisdom  and 
Siracli  he  cites  as  "prophets. "^  In  the  New  Testament  he  never 
quotes  James,  Jude,  2  and  3  John,  nor  2  Peter. 

Rufiniis  (t  410)  enumerates  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments which  "are  believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  itself, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  our  ancestors,  and  have  been  handed 
down  by  the  Churches  of  Christ.''  All  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  and  of  the  Now  Testament  are  specified.  After  the  list  he 
says,  "  these  are  they  which  the  fathers  include  in  the  canon,  by 
which  they  wished  to  establish  the  assertion  of  our  faith."  He  adds 
that  there  are  othfr  books  not  canonical,  but  ccclcsiastiad — the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Sirach,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees.  Besides  the  usual  New  Testament  works,  he  speaks  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  and  "the  Judgment  of  Peter"  as  read  in 
the  churches,  hut  not  as  authoritative  in  matters  of  faith.' 

Philastrius  (t  about  3S7)  gives  some  account  of  the  Scriptures  and 
their  contents  in  his  time.  The  canonical  Scriptures,  which  alone 
should  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church,  are  said  to  be  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  the  jjospels,  Acts,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  seven 
othei-s.  He  speaks  of  heretics  who  reject  John's  gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse, — remarking  also  that  some  do  not  read  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  not  thinking  it  to  be  Paul's.*  The  influence  of  the  East 
upon  the  West  apiwars  in  the  statements  of  this  father  upon  the 
subject.  He  had  several  canonical  lists  before  him  ;  one  at  least 
from  an  Oriental- A  rian  source,  which  explains  some  assertions  in 
his  book. 

Innocent  I.  of  Rome  wrote  to  E.tsuperius  (405),  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  giving  a  list  of  the  canonical  books.  Besides  the  Hebrew 
canon,  he  has  Wisdom  and  Sirach,  Tobit,  Judith,  the  2  Maccabees. 
The  New  Testament  list  is  identical  with  the  present.  He  also 
refers  to  pseudepigiaphlcal  writings  which  ought  not  only  to  be  re- 
jected but  condemned.* 

A  canonical  list  appears  in  three  different  forms  bearing  the 
names  of  Daraasus  (366-384),  Gelasius  I.  (492-496),  and  Honnisdas 
(514-523).  According  to  the  first,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  arranged  in  three  orders.  In  the  first  are  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Enth,  four  Kings,  two  Chronicles,  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus  ;  in  the 
»ccond,  all  the  Prophets,  including  Baruch  ;  in  the  third.  Job, 
Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Esdras,  two  Maccabees.  The  New  Testa- 
ment books  are  the  four  gospels,  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul,  the 
Apocalypse,  and  Acts,  with  seven  catholic  epi'tles. 

That  which  is  called  the  Decree  of  Gelasius  is  almost  identical 
with  the  preceding.  It  wants  Baruch  and  Lamentations.  It  has 
»lso  two  Esdras  instead  of  one.  In  the  New  Testament  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  absent. 

The  Hormisdas-fonn  has  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  in 
the  New  Testament  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  MSS.  of  these  lists  present  some  diversity  ;  and  Credner 
cnpposes  the  Damasus-list  a  fiction.  But  Thiel  has  vindicated  its 
authenticity.  It  is  possible  that  some  interpolations  may  exist  in 
the  last  two  ;  but  the  first,  which  is  the  shortest,  may  well  belong 
to  the  time  of  Damasus.' 

lu  419  A.D.  another  council  at  Carthage,  at  which  Angustine  was 
present,  repeated  the  former  list  of  books  with  a  single  alteration; 
viz.,  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  (instead  of  thirteen).' 

The  preceding  notices  and  catalogues  show  a  general 
desire  in  the  Western  Church  to  settle  the  canon.  The 
two  most  influential  men  of  the  period  were  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  who  did  not  entirely  agree.  Both  were  unfitted  for 
the  critical  examination  of  such  a  topic.  The  former  was  a 
gifted  spiritual  man,  lacking  learning  and  independence. 
Tradition  dominated  all  his  ideas  about  the  difficult  or 
disputed  books, — a  tradition  arbitrarily  assumed.  He  did 
not  enter  upon  the  question  scientifically,  on  the  hasis  of 
certain  principles,  but  was  content  to  take  refuge  in 
authority — the  prevailing  authority  of  leading   churches. 

'  See  Ononiasiica  Sacra;  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Philem.  ;  De  Viris 
Uitistr 

*  Prolog,  ill  Pealm. ,   0pp.  ed.  Migne,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

*  Expos,  in  Symbol.  AposloL,  pp.  373,  374,  ed.  Migne. 

*  De  Sares.  chs.  60  and  61,  ia  Gallandi.  vii.  pp.  424,  425. 
'  Mansi,  iii.  pp.  1040,  1041. 
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His  judgment  was  weak,  bis  sagacity  moderate,  and  Ui* 
absence  of  many-sidedness  hindered  a  critical  result. 
Jerome,  again,  \v;;.s  learned  but  timid,  lacking  the  courage 
to  face  the  question  fairly  or  fundamentally,  and  the  in- 
dependence necessary  to  its  right  investigation.  Belong- 
ing as  he  did  to  both  churches,  he  recommended  thu 
practice  of  the  one  to  the  other.  He,  too,  was  chiefly 
influenced  by  tradition, — by  JewLsh  teachers  in  respect  tt> 
the  Old  Testament,  and  by  general  custom  as  to  the 
New.  Compared  with  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Western 
accepted  a  wider  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  taking  soma 
books  into  the  class  of  the  canonical  which  the  former  put 
among  those  "  to  be  read."  In  regardto  the  New  Testament, 
all  the  Catholic  epistles  and  even  the  Apocalypse  were 
received.  The  African  churches  and  councils  generally 
adopted  this  larger  canon,  which  resulted  from  the  fact  of 
the  old  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa  being 
daughters  of  the  Septuagint.  If  the  Latins  apparently 
looked  upon  the  Greek  as  the  original  itself,  the  apocryphal 
books  would  soon  get  rank  with  the  canonical.  Still  the 
more  learned  fathers,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  and  others,  favoured 
the  Hebrew  canon  in  distinguishing  between  canonical  and 
ecclesiastical  books.  The  influence  of  the  Eastern  upon  the 
Western  Church  is  stiU  visible,  though  it  could  not 
extinguish  the  prevaibng  desire  to  include  the  disputed 
books.  The  Greek  view  was  to  receive  nothing  which  had 
not  apparently  a  good  attestation  of  divine  origin  and 
apostolic  authority  ;  the  Latin  was  to  exclude  nothing 
hallowed  by  descent  and  proved  by  custom.  The  former 
Church  looked  more  to  the  sources  of  doctrine  ;  the  latter 
to  those  of  edification.  The  one  deaired  to  contract  those 
sources,  so  as  not  to  be  too  rich ;  the  other  to  enlarge  the 
springs  of  edification,  not  to  be  too  poor.  Neither'  had  the 
proper  resources  for  the  work,  nor  a  right  perception  of  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  set  about  ;  and  therefore  they 
were  not  fortunate  in  their  conclusions,  difi'ering  in  regard 
to  points  which  affect  the  foundation  of  a  .satisfactory 
solution. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  endeavours  both  in  the 
East  and  West  to  settle  the  canon  during  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries,  it  was  not  finally  closed.  The  doubts  of  indi- 
viduals were  stiO  expressed,  and  succeeding  ages  testify  to 
the  want  of  universal  agreement  respecting  several  books. 
The  question,  however,  was  practically  determined.  No 
material  change  occurred  again  in  the  absolute  rejection  or 
admission  of  books.  With  some  fluctuations,  the  canon 
remained  very  much  as  it  was  in  the  4th  and  5  th  centuries. 
Tradition  had  shaped  and  established  its  condition. 
General  usage  gave  it  a  permanency  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  disturb.  The  history  is  mainly  an  objective  one.  Un- 
critical at  its  commencement,  it  was  equally  so  in  the  two 
centuries  which  have  just  been  considered 

The  history  of  the  canon  in  the  SjTian  church  cannot 
be  traced  with  much  exactness.  The  Peshito  version  had 
only  the  Hebrew  canonical  books  at  first;  the  apocry- 
phal were  added  afterwards.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
wanted  four  of  the  catholic  epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Ephrem  (378)  uses  all  the  books  in  our  canon,  the  apocry- 
phal as  well  as  the  canonical.  The  fonlier  are  cited  by 
him  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter.  The  Syrian  version 
made  by  Polycarp  at  the  request  of  Philoxenus  of  Mabug, 
had  the  four  catholic  epistles  wanting  in  the  Peshito;  and 
the  Charklean  recension  of  it  probably  had  the  Apocalyp.=e 
also,  if  that  which  was  published  by  De  Dieu  at  Leyde.i 
belongs  to  it.  Junilius,  though  an  African  bishop  (about 
550),  says  that  he  got  his  knowledge  from  a  Persian  of  the 
name  of  Paulus,  who  received  his  education  in  the  school 
of  Nisibis.  He  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  witness  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Syrian  church  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century.     Dividing  the  biblical  books  into  those  of 
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perfect,  those  of  intermediate,  and  tliose  of  no  authority, 
ho  makes  the  firnt  the  canonical ;  the  second,  those  added 
to  them  by  many  (plut-es) ;  the  third,  all  the  rest.  In  the 
first  list  he  puts  Ecclesiasticua.  Among  the  second  he  puts 
1  and  2  Chronicles,  Job,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Judith, 
Esther,  1  and  2  Maccabees  :  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
James,  2  Peter,  Jude,  2  and  3  John.  He  also  says  that 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  much  doubted  by  the  Orientals. 
In  the  third  list,  i.e.,  books  of  no  authority  added  by  some 
{quidam)  to  the  canonical,  are  put  Wisdom  and  Canticles.  ^ 
The  catalogue  is  confused,  and  erroneous  at  least  in  the 
one  respect,  that  Jerome  is  referred  to  as  sanctioning  the 
division  given  of  the  Old  Testament  books ;  for  neither  he 
nor  the  Jews  agree  with  it. 

The  canon  of  the  old  Abyssinian  church  seems  to  have 
had  all  the  books  in  the  Septuagint,  canonical  and  apocry- 
phal together,  little  distinction  being  made  between  them. 
The  New  Testament  agrees  with  the  present  Greek  one. 
At  a  later  period  a  list  was  made  and  constituted  the  legal 
«)ne  for  the  use  of  the  church,  having  been  derived  from 
the  Jacobite  canons  of  the  apostles.  This  gives  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Judith, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Tobit,  two 
books  of  Maccabees,  Job,  Psalms,  five  books  of  Solomon, 
minor  and  greater  prophets.  External  are  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  (for  teaching  children)  and  the  book  of  Joseph  ben 
Gorion,  i.e.,  that  of  the  Maccabees.  The  New  Testament 
has  four  gospels.  Acts,  seven  apostolic  epistles,  fourteen  of 
Paul,  and  the  Revelation  of  John.  Later  catalogues  vary 
much,  and  are  often  enlarged  with  the  book  of  Enoch, 
4  i^sdras,  the  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah,  ic.  The  canon  of  the 
Ethiopic  church  was  fluctuating.^ 

The  Armenian  canon,  if  we  may  judge  from  printed 
editions,  follows  the  Septuagint ;  b\it  the  books  are  put  in 
a  peculiar  position.  The  three  books  of  Maccabees  follow 
the  historical  ones.  In  the  New  Testament  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  precedes  those  to  Timothy  tnd  Titus ;  while 
Sirach,  a  second  recension  of  Daniel.  Mauas-^eh,  3  Corin- 
thians, with  the  account  of  John's  death,  are  relegated  to 
an  appendix  behind  the  New  Testament. 

The  Bible  canon  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  Jlifldle 
Ages  shows  no  material  change.  Endeavours  were  made  to 
remove  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  existence  of  nume- 
rous lists  ;  but  former  decisions  and  decrees  of  councils  were 
repeated  instead  of  a  new,  independent  canon.  Here 
belongs  the  catalogue  iu  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  5th 
century,  wb^ch  is  peculiar.  ~  After  the  prophets  come 
Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  4  Maccabeea, 
Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesia^'tes,  Canticles,  the  all-virtu- 
ous Wisdom,  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  of  Sirach.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  Apocalpyse  is  followed  by  two  epLstles 
of  Clement.  The  list  was  probably  made  iu  Egypt. 
That  of  Anastasios  Sinaita  (+  699)  needs  no  remark.  The 
apostolic  canons  (canon  76)  give  a  list  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  books,  in  which  the  usual  canonical 
ones,  are  supplemented  by  Judith,  3  Maccabee.s,  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  two  epistles  of  Clement,  and  the 
Clementines  in  eight  books.  The  Apocalypse  is  wanting. 
But  the  whole  is  a  patchwork,  borrowed  from  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  Athanasius's  festal  epistle,  and  other  sources. 
It  cannot'  be  put  earlier  than  the  5th  century;  and  it  is 
()retty  certain  that  Judith  and  Maccabees  are  later  inser- 
tions.' We  have  also  Nicephorus's  Sticho?)ietrt/  (806-81 5)';'' 
Gosmas  Indicopleustes  (535),  who  never  mentions  the  seven 
catholic  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  or  the  Apocalypse ; 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  commonly  called  the  Trntlan 


'  Gall.indi,  xii.  p.  79,  &c. 

'  See  Dillmaiin  in  EwaM's  Jalirbi'ckfr,  ..  p.  144,  ic. 

'  See  C'redner,  Orachichte  des  nmlest.  Kavon,  pp.  235,  83((. 

*  See  Credncr's  Zur.  Qesch.  des  KanOM,  p.  97,  fcc. 


(092),  Johannes  Dama^cenus  (+  754),  the  second  Nicene 
council  (787),  the  Si/nopsU  didiux  Scrifjturoe  Vet.  et  Kovl 
Test,  (about  1000),  '/jonaras  (about  1120),  Alexius  Aris- 
tenus  (about  11  GO),  aAil  Nicephorus  Callistus  (1330). 

In  the  Western  church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  certain  books  continued.  Though  the 
views  of  Augustine  were  generally  followed,  the  stricter 
ones  of  Jerome  found  many  adherents.  Thq  canon  was 
fluctuating,  and  the  practice  of  the  churches  in  regard  to  it 
somewhat  lax.  Here  belong  Cassiodorus  (about  550) ;  the 
list  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus  (about  550) ;  and  Isidore  of 
Seville  (t636),  who,  after  enumerating  three  classes  of  Old 
Testament  books  gives  a  fourth,  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon. 
Here  he  specifie?'  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith, 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  saying  that  the  Church  of  Christ  puts 
them  among  the  divine  books,  honours  and  highly  esteems 
them.'  There  are  also  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  (632), 
Gregory  the  Great  (t  604),  Notker  Labeo  (+912),  Ivo 
(about  1092),  Bede  (+735),  Alcuin  (+804),  Rabanua 
Maurus  (+856),  Hugo  de' St  Victor  (+  1141),  Peter  of 
Clugny  (+1156),  John  of  Salisbury  (+1182),  Thomas 
Aquinas  (+1270),  Hugo  de  St  Caro  (+1263),  Wycliffe 
(+1384),  Nicolaus  of  Lyra  (+1340),  kc.  Several  of 
these,  as  Hugo  de  St  Victor,  John  of  Salisbury,  Hugo  de 
St  Caro,  and  Nicolaus  of  Lyra,  followed  Jerome  in  separat- 
ing the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.* 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament  books,  the 
go.spels  stand  thus  in  several  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  version, 
in  a,  b,  c,f,ff,  q,  cod.  D  (Latin), — Matthew,  John,  Luke, 
Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the  council  at  Ephesus  (431),  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Theodoret,  and  several  Latin  translations, 
they  are  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  Luke.  The  Curetonian 
Syriac  has  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  Luke  ;  while  a  very  old 
fragment  of  the  gospels  in  Turin  has  Mark  and  Matthew. 

The  oldest  order  of  the  books,  and  that  which  b'es  at  the 
basis  of  the  current  one  given  by  Tertullian,  is  Gospels, 
Acts,  Pauline  epistles.  Apocalypse,  epistle  of  John.  This 
was  varied  by  putting  the  Catholic  epistles  before  the 
Apocalypse,  as  in  the  Muratorian  fragment.  This  order 
became  the  prevailing  one  in  the  West,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions here  and  there,  such  as  the  placing  of  the  Acts  after 
the  Pauline  epistles  by  the  Peshito,  Jerome,  a'Vid  Epiphanius; 
or  after  the  Catholic  epistles,  immediately  before  the 
Apocalypse,  by  Augustine  and  the  Spanish  church ;  while 
in  the  Stichometry  of  the  Clermont  MS.  they  follow  the 
Apocalypse  as  the  last  canonical  book. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  Church  the  order  was  difl'erent. 
There  the  usual  one  was  Gospels,  Acts,  the  Catholic  epistles, 
the  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  This  exists  in 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  the  MSS.  B  and  A. 
But  the  Sinaitic  has  Gospels,  Pauline  epistles.  Acts,  Catholic 
epistles.  Apocalypse. 

The  Pauline  epistles  seem  to  have  been  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  length  ;  the  Cathohc  ones  have  that  of  James 
first,  because  the  author  was  the  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  then  the  epistles  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the 
apostles.^ 

The  Reformer.'*  generally  returned  to  the  Hebrew  canon, 
dividing  off  the  additional  books  of  the  Septuagint  as  well 
as  those  attached  to  the  Vulggte.  These  they  called 
apocryphal,  after  Jerome's  example.  The  latter,  though 
considered  of  no  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine,  were 
still  pronounced  useful  and  edifying.  The  principal  reason 
that  weighed  with  them  was,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles 
testified  to  none  of  the  Septuagint  additions. 

B<>side3   the    canonical    books    of   the   Old    Testament, 


•  liiymulorl.,  vi.    1. 


'  Sco  Credncr's  GeschiclUe,  p.  393,  et  seq. 


•  See  Hody,  p.  648,  be. 
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Lnther  traDslated  Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobit,  Sirach,  Barucli, 

1  and  2  Maccabees,  the  Greek  additions  to  Esther  and 
Saniel,  with  the  Prayer  of  Manaaseh.  His  judgment  respect- 
ing several  of  these  is  expressed  in  the  prefaces  to  them. 
With  regard  to  1  Maccabees  he  thinks  it  abnost  equal  to 
the  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  not  unworthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  them.  Of  Wisdom,  he  says,  he  was  long 
in  doubt  whether  i^shcrald  ba  numbered  among  the  canoni- 
cal books ;  and  of  Sirach,  that  it  is  a  right  good  book  pro- 
ceeding from  a  wise  man.  But  he  speaks  unfavourably  of 
several  other  apocryphal  productions,  as  of  Bamch  and 

2  Maccabees.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  considered 
all  he  translated  of  some  use  to  the  Christian  Church.  He 
thought  that  the  book  of  Esther  should  not  belong  to  the 
canon. 

Luther's  judgment  respecting  some  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  was  freer  than  most  Proteatr  uts  now  are  dis- 
posed to  approve.  He  thought  the  epistlu  to  the  Hebrews 
w;i8  neither  Paul's  nor  an  apostle's,  but  proceeded  from  an 
excellent  and  learned  man  who  may  have  been  the  disciple, 
of  apo3tlea.  He  did  not  put  it  on  an  equality  with  the 
epistles  written  by  apostles  themselves.  The  Apocalypse 
he  considered  neither  apostolic  nor  prophetic,  but  put  it 
almost  on  the  same  level  with  the  ■tth  book  of  Esdras, 
which  he  spoke  elsewhere  of  tossing  into  the  Elbe.  This 
judgment  was  afterwards  modified,  not  retracted.  James's 
epistle  he  pronounced  unapostolic.  It  was  quite  au  epistle 
of  straw.  In  like  manner,  he  did  not  believe  that  Jude'a 
epistle  proceeded  from  au  apostle.  Considering  it  to  have 
been  taken  from  2  Peter,  and  not  well  extracted  either,  he 
put  it  lower  than  the  supposed  original.  The  Reformer,  as 
also  his  successors,  made  a  distinction  between  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  similar  to  that  of  the  Old, — the 
generally  received  (homologoumeua)  and  controverted  books 
(antilegomena) ;  but  the  Calvinists  afterwards  obliterated 
it,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  Council  of  Trsnt  did 
with  the  Old  Testament.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
those  of  Jude  and  James,  with  the  Apocalypse,  belong  to 
the  latter  class.  Luther  assigned  a  greater  or  less  value  to 
the*8eparate  writings  oi  the  New  Testament,  and  left  every 
one  to  do  the  same.  He  relied  on  their  internal  value 
more  than  tradition, — taking  the  "  Word  of  Gud "  iu  a 
deeper  and  wider  sense  than  its  coincidence  with  the  Bible 

Bodenstein  of  Carhtadt  examined  the  question  of  cauon- 
icity  more  thoroughly  thau  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
followed  out  the  principle  of  private  judgment  in  regard  to 
it.  He  divides  the  biblical  books  into  three  classes — 
1.  Books  of  the  highest  dignity,  vix.,  the  Pentateuch  aud 
the  Gospels;  2.  Books  of  the  second  dignity,  i.e.,  the 
works  termed  prophetic  by  the  Jews,  and  the  fifteen  epistles 
universally  received ;  3.  Books  of  the  third  and  lowest 
authority,  i.e.,  the  Jewish  Hagiographa  and  the  seven 
antilegomena  epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Among  the 
Apocryphi  he  makes  two  classes — such  as  are  out  of  the 
canon  of  the  Hebrews  yet  hagiographical  (Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  Judith,- Tobit,  the  two  Maccabees),  and  those  that 
are  clearly  apocryphal  and  to  be  rejected  (third  and  fourth 
Esdras,  Baruch,  Prayer  of  Manasaeh,  a  good  part  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  the.last  two  chapters  of  Daniel).' 

Zwingli  asserts  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  biblical 
book.' 

(Ecolampadius  says — "We  do  not  despise  Judith,  Tobit, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Biruch,  the  last  two  Esdras,  the  three 
Maccabees,  the  last  two  chapters  of  Daniel,  but  we  do  not 
attribute  to  them  diviue   authority  with  those  others." ' 

'  Carlatadt'a  treatise  is  reprinted  In  Credner's  Zur  Oet^iicMt  da 
Kanons. 

'  Werke,  edited  by  Schnler  wd  Bcliultlieas.  loL  ii.  p.  169. 

'  "  Ep.  ad  Valilensos"   1630,   ftjiud   Pcultet.  Antnl.  evciig.  jp 
313.  31i. 


^s  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  he  would  not  com- 
pare the  Apocalypse,  Jaincs,  Jude,  3  Peter,  2  aud  3  John 
with  the  rest.^ 

Calvin  did  not  think  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  nor  2  Peter  to  have  been  written  by 
Peter ;  but  both  iu  his  opinion  are  canonical. 

The  later  Helvetic  Confession  speaks  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  as  read  in  the  churches,  but  not  used  as  authorita- 
tive in  matters  of  faith.' 

The  Gallic  Confession  makes  a  distinction  between  canoni- 
cal and  other  books,  the  former  being  tlie  rule  and  norm 
of  faith,  not  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Church,  but  much 
more  by  the  testimony  and  intrinsic  persuasion  of  the 
Spirit,  by  whose  suggestions  we  are  taught  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  ecclesiastical  books  which,  though  use- 
ful, are  not  of  the  kind  that  any  article  of  faith  can  be 
constituted  by  them.' 

The  Belgic  Confession  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  apocryphal  books.  The  former  may  be  read  by 
the  Church,  but  no  doctrine  can  be  derived  from  them. 
In  the  list  of  New  Testament  books  given  there  are  four- 
teen epistles  of  Paul' 

The  Waldensian  canon,  in  which  the  canonical  are  care- 
fully separated  from  the  apocryphal  books,  is  not  of  tbo 
date  1120,  but  is  a  later  document  derived  from  or  made 
by  a  Protestant  after  1532.     It  is  not  genuine. 

The  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  (15G2),  given  in  the 
sixth  Article  of  Religion,  defines  holy  Scripture  to  be  "those 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whoso 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church."  After 
giving  the  names  and  number  of  the  canonical  books,  the 
article  prefaces  the  apocryphal  ones  with,  "  And  the  other 
books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example 
of  life  and  instniction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine.  Such  are  these 
following,"  (fee,  <fcc.  At  the  end  it  is  stated  that  "  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are  commonly  re- 
ceived, we  do  receive  and  account  them  canonical.''  The 
Article  is  ambiguous.  If  thfi  canonical  books  enumerated 
are  those  meaut  in  the  phrase  "  of  whose  authority  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  Church,"  the  statement  is  incorrect 
If  a  distinction  is  implied  between  the  canonical  books 
aud  such  canonical  ones  as  have  never  been  doubted  in 
the  Church,  the^  meaning  is  obscure.  In  either  case  the 
language  is  not  explicit. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  gives  a  list  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the 
Word  of  God  written, — adding  that  those  called  the 
Apocrypha  are  not  of  divine  inspiration,  and  no  part  of 
the  canon,  of  no  authority  in  the  Church,  nor  to  be 
approved  or  made  use  of  otherwise  than  human  writings. 

The  Roman  Catholic  canon  was  finally  determined  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1546),  which  adopted  all  the  books 
in  the  Vulgate  as  sacred  and  canonical  without  distinction. 
But  3  and  4  Esdras,  3  Maccabees,  and  the  Prayer  of 
Manaaseh  were  not  included, — though  the  first  and  last 
appeared  in  the  original  Clementine  edition  of  1592,  not 
however  in  the  preceding  one  of  Sixtus  (1590).  A  council 
at  Florence  in  1441  had  set  the  example,  which  was 
followed  at  Trent.  But  this  stringent  decree  did  not  pre- 
vent individual  Catholics  from  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  books,  in  assuming  a  first  and  second  canon, 
or  proto-canonical  and  deutero-canonical  books, — as  did 
Sixtus  Senensis,  B.  Lamy,  Anton  a  matre  Dei,  Jahn,  and 
others, — though  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  orthodox 
Catholicism  or  the  view  of  those  who  passed  the  decree. 


*  Ibid. 

"  Nicroejei,  CoUectio  Cou/e3sio7iuitu  !».  468. 


•  Jiid.',  p.  330. 


'  ItiJ.,  pp.  861,  862. 
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When  the  ■writings  are  said  to  be  of  different  authority 
— some  more,  others  loss — the  intent  of  the  council  is 
violated..  The  "Vatican  council  (1870)  confirmed  the  Tri- 
dentine  decree  respecting  the  canon. 

The  Greek  Church,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
uphold  the  old  distinction  between  the  canonical  and 
ecclesiastical  books  by  Metrophanes  Critopulns,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  in  1625,  and  Cyril  Lncaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (+  1638),^  came  to  the  same  decision  with 
the  Romi^,  and  canonized  aU  the  Apocrypha.  This  was 
done  at  a  Jeruaalein  synod  under  Dositheus  in  1672. 

Semler  (+1791)  was  the  first  scholar  after  the  Re- 
formation who  set  himself  to  correct  the  prevailing  ideas 
respecting  the  canon.  He  had  no  definite  principles  to 
guide  him,  but  judged  books  chiefly  by  their  Christian 
value  and  use  to  the  Church.  Though  his  views  are  some- 
times one-sided,  and  his  essays  ill-digested,  he  placed  the 
subject  in  new  lights,  and  his  labours  bore  abundant  fruit 
in  after  years.^  He  was  followed  by  his  disciple  Corrodi,  by 
Q.  L.  Oeder,  MichaeUs,  Herder,  Leasing,  and  Eichhom, — 
most  of  whom  recommended  their  views  by  a  freshness  of 
style  which  Semler  did  not  command.  In  more  recent 
times  the  whole  question  has  been  Bubjected  to  very 
thorough  discussion. 

We  observe  in  conclusion  that  the  canonical  authority  of 
Scripture  does  not  depend  on  the  church  or  its  councils. 


The  primitive  church  may  be  cited  as  a  witness  for  it ;  that 
is  all.  Canonical  authority  lies  in  the  Scripture  itself  ;  il 
is  inhereut  in  the  books  so  far  as  they  contain  a  revelatiou 
or  declaration  of  the  divine  wilL  Hence  there  is  truth  in 
the  statement  of  old  theologians  that  the  authority  of 
Scripture  is  from  God  alona  The  canonicity  of  the  books 
is  a  distinct  question  from  that  of  their  authenticity.  The 
latter  is  a  thing  of  historic  criticism,  the  former  of  doctrinal 
beliefs 

See  De  Wette's  Einletciing  m  das  alU  U'etlameTil,  by  Echrader, 
8tli  edition  ;  Bleek's  Einleiiung  in  das  alt.  Tesi.,  edited  by  Kamp- 
hausen  ;  the  samo  author's  £inkit.  in  daa  neue  Testament,  edited 
by  Mangold  ;  Dillmann  in  the  Ja/trbiieher  far  dcutsche  The  logic, 
vol.  iii  ;  Oehler  and  Landerer  in  Herzog's  Encyklopaedie,  vol.  viL  ; 
Stoine?  and  Holtzmann  in  Scheukel'e  Bibcl-Lcxicon,  voL  iiL ;  Beuss'a 
Die  Oeschiehte  der  heiligen  SchrifUn  ii«:un  Testaments  ;  Credner'i 
Ocsckichte  des  neutest.  Kanon,  by  Volkmar ;  Ewald's  Oeschiehte  des 
Volkes  Israel,  vol.  vii.  ;  Diestef's  Oesehkhtt  des  alien,  Testamentet 
in  der  Christliclte  Kirche  ;  HUgenfeld's  Der  Kanon  und  die  Kriiik 
des  N.  Test.;  the  eame  authoi'a  Hisiorisoh- Eritiselie  Einleitung  in 
das  neue  Testament ;  Holtzmann's  Kanon  und  Tradition ;  Uerz- 
feld's  Oeschiehte  des  Volkes  Israel,  voL  ii. ;  Gratz's  Kohelet,  Anhang  L ; 
Fiirst's  Der  Kanon  des  alten  Testaments,  ns.w.;  Versuch  einer 
Bcleuchtung  der  Oeschiehte  des  judischen  und  christlicften  BibeU 
kanons  (by  Corrodi) ;  Weber's  Beitrage  zur  Oeschiehte  des  neutesta- 
merUlichen  Kanons;  Jones'e  New  and  full  method  of  settling  the 
canonical  axUhority  of  the  New  Testament  ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament ;  Stuart's  Critical  Mistory  and  Defence  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ed.  Davidson.  <S.  D.) 


CANON,  a  person  who  possesses  a  prebend,  or  revenue 
allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church. 

Canons  are  of  no  great  antiquity.  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  a'  college  of  canons  instituted  by  Baldwin,  arch- 
bishop of  that  city,  in  the  6th  century.  The  common 
opinion  attributes  the  institution  of  this  order  to  Chrode- 
gangus,  bishop  of  Metz,  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury. When  the  term  Caiumici  is  met  with  at  an  earlier 
date,  it  is  employed  in  a  more  vague  and  generic  sense, 
either  as  equivalent  to  the  clerus  or  clergy  at  large,'  or  as 
comprehending  all  who  held  any  ecclesiastical  oflRce  what- 
ever, even  of  the  humblest  character,  as  that  of  a  chanter, 
porter,  &c. 

Originally  canons  were  only  priests,  or  inferior  ecclesi- 
astics, who  lived  in  community,  residing  by  the  cathedral 
church  to  assist  the  bishop,  depending  entirely  on  his  will, 
supported  by  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric,  and  living  in 
the  same  house  as  bis  domestics  or  counsellors.  They  even 
inherited  his  movables  till  the  year  817,  when  this  was 
prohibited  by  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  a  new  rule 
substituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  appointed 
by  Chrodegangus,  and  which  was  observed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  West  till  the  12th  century.  By  degrees  these 
communities  of  priests,  shaking  off  their  dependence,  formed 
separate  bodies,  of  which  the  bishops,  however,  were  still 
heads.  In  the  10th  century  there  were  communities  or 
congregations  of  the  same  kind  established  even  in  cities 
were  there  were  no  bishops ;  and  these  were  called 
coUegiates,  as  they  used  the  terms  congregation  and  college 
indifferently, — the  name  chapter,  now  given  to  these  bodies, 
being  much  more  modern.  Under  the  second  race  of  the 
French  kings,  the  canonical  or  collegiate  life  had  spread 
itself  all  over  the  country,  and  each  cathedral  had  its 
chapter  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  They  had  the 
name  canon  from  the  Greek  Kavwv,  which  signifies  three 
different  things — o  rnle.  a  pension  of  fixed  revenue  to  live 


*  Kiramel's  Monumenta  fidei  cedes,  orient,  part  L  p.  467 

*  Abhandlutig  von  freier  Untersuchung  des  Canon.  4  parts,  Halle, 
1771-1776. 


on,  and  a  catalogtre  or  matricula,  all  which  are  applicable 
to  them. 

In  time,  tne  canons  freed  themselves  from  their  rules, 
the  observance  relaxed,  and  at  length  they  ceased  to  hve  in 
community  ;  yet  they  still  formed  bodies,  which  through 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  power  naturally  accruing  to 
corporate  societies  claimed  other  functions  besides  the 
celebration  of  the  common  office  in  the  church,  assuming 
the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  making  themselves 
necessary  as  a  council  of  the  bishop,  taking  upon  them  the 
administration  of  a  see  during  a  vacancy,  and  the  election 
of  a  bishop  to  supply  it.  There  are  even  some  chapters 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  owning  no 
head  but  their  dean.  From  the  example  of  cathedral 
chapters,  collegiate  ones  also  continued  to  form  bodies  of tfr 
they  had  abandoned  living  in  community. 

For  details  see  Du  Canj^,  Olossarium  Mcdiee  el  Infimas  Latini- 
talis  (ed.  1842,  Paris,  Didot),  s.  v.  Canonicus,  and  the  referencea 
thoro  given  to  Mabillon,  Muratori,  &c. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  Archteo- 
logy  (London,  Reeve,  1S68);  Ch^ruel,  Dictionnaire  Historijiu 
(Paris,  Hachette,  1855),  art.  Clianoine  ;  and  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian ATitiquitics,  by  Smith  and  Choetham  (Ixindon,  Murray,  1876), 
art.  Canonici,  where  further  references  to  Thomassini,  Martigny, 
and  others  may  bo  fonnd.  A  recent  French  writer,  M.  de  Coulanges, 
calls  attention  to  the  great  amount  of  state  interference  in  the 
arrangement  of  canons  under  Chrodegang,  and  again  undtr  Charle- 
magne (Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Ist  January  1876).  But  the 
interference  was  mutual,  as  the  French  bishops  of  that  date  were 
much  intermixed  with  state  aiToirs.  The  relations  of  canons  ta 
monks,  parochial  clergy,  bishops,  and  popes,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  above  named  sources,  and  from  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
historians,  as  Lingard,  Freeman,  Canon  Robertson,  and  others. 

CANON  LAW.  The  law  that  is  embodied  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici  is  termed  the  Canon  Law.  The 
rules  enacted'  by  the  early  church  for  its  relations  with  the 
secular  power,  its  own  internal  administration,  or  the  con- 
duct of  its  members,  were  called  canons  (xavdi/es,  rcgulce),  in 
contradistinction  on  the  one  hand  to  its  articles  of  doctrine 
(8oy/iara),  and  on  the  other  to  the  enactments  of  the  civi' 
lawgiver  (I'o^ot,  leges).  Though  at  first  applied  only  to  th< 
ordinances  of  an  assembly  of  the  church,  the  term  canoi 
came  to  bo  extended  to  include  opinions  of  the  fathers  and 
decretals  of  the  popes.     Any  collection  of  such  laws  wa? 
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(tyled  Ju»  Canonicum,  a  name  which  ultimately  came  to  be 
coafined  to  the  collection  xar'  lioxqv,  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici.  Canon  law  must  not  be  confounded  with  ecclesi- 
astical law  {Jus  £cclesiasticnm).  The  former  has  the 
church  for  its  source  ;  the  latter  has  the  church  for  its 
(ubject.  During  the  growth  of  the  canon  law  the  church 
extended  her  influence  into  all  departments  of  life. 
Churchmen  filled  high  offices  of  state  and  performed  the 
duties  of  practical  lawyers,  while  prelates  often  exercised 
rivil  jurisdiction  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country. 
Hence  the  legislation  of  the  church  embraced  many 
BubjecU  which  propsrly  belonged  to  the  domain  of  muni- 
cipal law.  Ecclesiastical  law  on  the  other  hand  derives  its 
binding  authority  solely  from  the  state,  and  treats  of  the 
church  as  a  religious  institution.  But  its  principles  canuot 
b»  properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  canon 
law,  on  which  it  is  largely  based. 

I.  Early  History. — The  earliest  body  known  to  us  of 
purely  church  law  is  the  spurious  work  called  the  Aj^ostoUc 
wfmftitu-"  Constitutions  (SiSao-xoAta  tCjv  airoa-roXiDV,  ConstitHtlon-s 
nous.  Apottoloritm),  which  originated  in  Syria.  Its  eight  books, 
of  which  the  first  six  date  from  the  end  of  the  3d  century, 
and  the  two  remaining  ones  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
4th  century,  contain  a  variety  of  moral  and  liturgical  pre- 
cepts, and  regulations  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  bearing  to 
proceed  from  the  apostles  themselves.  As  a  supplement 
to  the  eighth  book  there  af>peared  also  in  Syria,  about  the 
begmning  of  the  6th  century,  a  collection  of  eighty-five 
disciplinary  regulations  under  the  name  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons  (xavoVes  rCiv  an-oo-roXonv,  Canones  Apostotorum). 
«i'!ons."''  The  Council  in  TruUo  (692)  sanctioned  the  Constitutions 
as  law  for  the  Greek  Church,  but  rejected  the  Canons. 
The  Latin  Church  adopted  neither,  but  subsequently  fifty 
of  the  Canons  found  their  way  into  the  Western  collec- 
tions. Though  not  what  they  profess  to  be,  these  writ- 
ings are  instructive  on  early  ecclesiastical  usages  and  dis- 
cipline. 

Editions  : — The  Apostolical  Constili'lions^  eiliteU  Ly  Dr  Janiea 
Donaliisou  for  Clark's  Ante-Xicene  ChiiBtian  Library,  Ejinr.  1870; 
L'eltzcn,  Constituiioncs  Apodolica  (Greek  text),  Sueriiii,  1853;  The 
Apo-itoUcal  Canoiis,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  with  notei>,  edited 
uml  translated  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  MocNally,  London,  IS")?;  Bunsen, 
Anatecta  Antcnkceiia^  London,  1854,  vol.  ii.;. 

Ill  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  collections  which  have  not 
•aMot™  cj)Uie  do.wn  to  us  were  made  of  the  canons  of  the  Eastern 
councils  of  Autioch.  Ancyra,  Neocsesarea,  Xicaea,  Sardica, 
Gangra,  Laodicsea,  Ephesus,  Con?tautiuople,  and  Chalce- 
don.  (See  the  Codex  Caiionum  Ecclesi^  Unlvers'e  of 
Justellus,  Paris,  1610.)  Joannes  Scholasticua,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  (564),  reduced 
these  and  other  canons  into  a  systematic  work  divided  into 
fifty  books.  A  little  later  this  was  digested  with  corre- 
sponding fragments  of  the  civil  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
ftfi"airs  into  a  code  called,  from  its  combination  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  enactments,  a  Xomocanon.  Of  later  cou,pila- 
tions  of  the  same  description  the  most  widely-known  was 
the  Nomocanon  of  the  patriarch  Photius  (883).  A  most 
important  consolidation  of  Greek  canon  law  was  eS'ected 
in  the  year  692  by  the  labours  of  the  Council  in  Trullo 
(Concilium  Trull  mum,  from  Trullus,  the  hall  in  the 
imperial  palace  at  Constantinople  in  which  they  sat,  also 
called  Concilium  Quiniiextum,  from  its  being  considered 
supplementary  to  the  5th  and  6th  general  councils).  They 
drew  up  an  authoritative  list  of  the  sub.'<isting  laws  of  the 
church,  comprising  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  canons  of 
the  ten  councils  mentioned  above,  those  of  several  synods 
held  at  Carthage,  and  one  at  Constantinople  (394),  and  the 
decisions  of  twelve  Eastern  pitriarchs  and  prelates  from 
the  3d  to  the  5th  century.  They  added  102  oar^ons  of 
their  own,  and  this  code  with  the  addition  of  22  canons  of 


the  Seventh  tEcumenical  Council  held  at  Niciea  in  787, 
n-as  the  leading  authority  in  the  Greek  Church  till  the 
midlle  of  the  9th  century.  (B'or  the  later  ecclesiastical 
literature  of  the  East  see  Zachariae,  Histofce  Juris  Grceco- 
Romait'  Deliiiealio,  Heidelberg,  1839;  and  Mortreuil. 
Hiatoire  -in  Droit  Bi/zautia,  Paris,  1843-46). 

Translations  from  the  Greek  collections  gradually  came 
into  circulation  among  the  Western  clergy.  The  best 
knonni  are  two  that  date  from  the  6th  century, — the 
Versio  Isidoriaiia,  originating  in  Spain,  and  the  so-called 
Priscu  (sc.  Cahonum  Truiislatio),  which  came  from  ItalyJ 
The  Latin  Church  was  thus  enabled  to  add  to  the  cauoui 
of  African,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  provincial  councils 
those  of  the  oecumenical  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,' 
and  Chalcedon,  and  of  numerous  Oriental  synods.  About 
the  same  time  a  new  source  of  church  law  rose  into  import- 
ance in  the  letters  addressed  by  the  popes  to  the  bishops  of 
the  various  dioceses  in  answer  to  requests  for  advice  on 
points  of  ecclesiastical  management.  Such  letters  were 
called  ep'stolce  decretales,  or  shortly  decretales,  sometimes 
cOitstituta  decrelalia  or  decreialia.  Being  communicated  by 
the  bishops  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  the  neighbour- 
ing dioceses  they  ruled  similar  cases  occurring  there.  They 
were  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  canons  of 
councils,  and  soon  proved  the  most  prolific  source  of  canon 
law. 

Both  classes  of  material  coutributed  to  the  collection 
formed  (in  two  separate  parts  afterwards  conjoined)  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  by  a  learned  Scythian 
monk  Dionysius,  surnamed  Exiguus  from  the  epithet  he  Piony.^iiD 
modestly  applies  to  himself  in  the  preface.  The  first  part  Kxi^uus. 
contains  a  translation  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  and  of  the 
canons  of  the  councils  of  Nice,  Ancyra,  Neocifsarea,  Gangra, 
Antiooh,  Laodicaea,  and  Constantinople,  those  of  Chalcedon 
and  Sardica  in  the  original  Latin,  and  the  acts  of  the  synod 
of  Carthage  (419)  and  other  African  synods.  The  second 
part  is  made  up  of  papal  decretals  from  Pope  Siricius  (386) 
to  Anastasius  II.  (498),  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Though  never  formally  authorized,  this  collection,  from  its 
clear  arrangement,  the  fidelity  of  its  translations  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  general  authenticity  of  its  contents,  obtained 
speedy  acceptance,  and  long  maintained  its  ground  against 
later  compilations. 

It  is  printed  in  the  Codex  Cunonum   Vetus  Ecclesics  Romanes  of 
Frdnc.   Pithceus,  Parij,   1687,  foL     A  copy  of  it,  containing  some 
additional  matter,  and  known  as  the  CoVectio  IHonyso-Badriana ,  Collectlu 
was  presented  to  Charlemagne  during  his  first  visit  to  Rome  in  /74  Dionysa 
by  Pope  Hadiian  I.,  and  «as  sanctioned  by  the  synod  of  Aix-la-  Hadrians 
Chnpelle  (802)  as  the  codex  canonum  for  the  Fraukish  empire.     A 
collection  of  232  African  canons  may  also  be  mentioned,  culled  the 
Brerialio  Canonum,  published  by  the  Carthaginian  deacon,  Fulgen-  Fulgentnii 
tius  Ferrandus,  about  the  year  547.      It  formed  the  basis  of  the  Con-  Ferrandun 
cordi'i  Canonum,  a  more  complete  woik,  by  the  African  bishop  Cres-  r^ j^q-j,,, 
conius  (690).     A  similar  collection  had  been  made  about  680  by  the  -vij^tinua 
Spanish  bishop  JIartin  of  Braga  (Martinus  jBracarensis).  Bracaren 

In  Spain  a  large  body  of  law  had  accumulated  in  the  sis. 
canons  of  the  numerous  councils  which  followed  that  of 
Elvira  (305),  the  earliest  known  to  us.  A  collection  of 
native  and  foreign  canons  was  in  circulation  there  in  the 
6th  century,  and  after  being  added  to  at  various  times  was 
generally  received  towards  the  close  of  the  next  century. 
It  was  called  the  Hispana  (sc  Collectio)  from  the  countty 
of  its  origin,  and  being  errojieously  attributed  to  Bishop 
Isidore  of  Seville,  who  died  in  636,  also  acquired  the  nanie 
of  Collectio  Isidoriaiia.  Like  the  Dionysc^Hadriana  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts, — the  first  containing  a  classified  series 
of  Greek.  African,  French,  and  Spanish  canons,  and  the 
second  the  decretals  from  Pope  Damasus  (366)  to  Gregoiy 
the  Great  (604). 

The  Frankish  clergy  used,  besides  the  Dionyso-Hadri- 
ana,  the  original  work  of  Dionysius  Exiguu",  as  well 
as    a   collection    of    Greek    and    African    canons,     Papa' 
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decretals,  imperial  constitutions,  &c.,  wLich  was  pro- 
duced in  Gaul  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centurv, 
and  is  known  to  us  as  Quesnel's  Codex  Caiionum  from  the 
name  of  its  first  editor  (Paris,  1675).  The  different 
ecclesiastical  provinces  possessed  in  addition  the  canons 
of  their  own  particular  synods,  and  Papal  decretals 
addressed  to  the  bishops  within  their  bounds ;  and  many 
Frankiflh  prelates  were  in  the  habrt  of  drawing  up  for  their 
subordinate  clergy  short  compendiunis  of  canon  law,  in 
which  they  inserted  any  particular  regulations  the  local 
circumstances  demanded.  These  so-called  Capitula  Episco- 
ponim  are  printed  in  vols.  xiii.-xv.  of  Mansi's  Sacronim 
Concilioriim  CoUectio. 

The  Hispana  got  into  circulation  among  the  Franks  in 
a  more  or  less  corrupt  form.  One  edition,  which  appeared 
nbout  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  has  become  celebrated 
in  church  history  as  the  CoUectio  Pseiido-Isidoriatia  or 
False  Decretals.  Everything  connected  with  this  collection, 
its  date,  its  author,  its  subject-matter,  its  purpose,  has 
formed  the  Bubject  of  controversy,  giving  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable literature.  We  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
results  of  the  latest  criticism. 

The  following  particulars  seem  to  be  settled.  The 
work,'  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  was  compiled  by  a 
single  author,  a  Prankish  ecclesiastic,  between  the  years 
840  and  860.  From  his  styling  himself  in  the  preface 
fsidonis  Mercator,  Bishop  Isidore  of  Seville  was  mistakenly 
supposed  to  be  the  author,  and  hence  the  name  Pseudo- 
Isidore.  After  the  preface,  and  some  minor  apocryphal 
documents,  the  first  part  contains  fifty  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons  extracted  from  the  Hispana,  and  sixty  spurious 
decretals  of  the  popes  from  Clement  I.  (101)  to  Melchiades 
(314),  chronologically  arranged.  The  second  part  consists 
chiefly  of  canons  taken  from  the  Hispana.  The  author  has 
also  used  the  latter  as  the  substratum  of  the  third  part,  but 
Ins  interpolated  thirty-five  fictitious  decretals.  A  supple- 
ment is  appended  to  some  of  the  manuscripts  containing, 
with  a  few  unimportant  pieces,  a  series  of  brief  regulations 
regarding  processes  against  bishops.  These  are  the  so- 
c\iled  Capitula  Angilrarnni  (a  bishop  of  Metz),  which  are 
now  thought  to  be  older  thfln  the  main  collection. 

No  suspicion  attached  to  the  Pseudo-Isidore  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  everywhere 
accepted  without  question  till  Cardinal  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  in 
the-  15th  century,  expressed  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of 
some  of  its  contents.  During  the  next  hundred  years  the 
untrustworthy  nature  of  the  book  (printed  by  Merlin  in  his 
Concilia  Generalia,  Paris,  1523)  was  irrefragably  demon- 
strated by  the  labours'  of  Erasmus,  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators,  and  especially  the  Calvinistic  pastor,  David 
Rlondel.  It  was  subjected  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  the 
Protestant  Reformers,  who  approached  the  question  less  in 
a  scientific  spirit  than  with  a  desire  to  reveal  the  iniquities 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  maintained  with  much 
acrimony  that  the  work  was  a  deliberate  forgery,  under- 
taken by  command,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the 
Pope,  to  exalt  his  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  In  modern 
tiines  the  controversy  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
lawyers,  and,  the  theological  dust  having  subsided,  it  has 
become  easier  to  define  the  limits  within  which  lie  the  only 
probable  views  as  to  the  sources  and  object  of  the  work. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  symptoms  have  recently 
appeared  of  a  revival  of  the  former  bitter  feeling  in  con 
nection  with,  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Germany. 
{TU  Pope  and  the  Cotmcil,  hy  Janus,  3d.  ed.,  London, 
1870). 

The  idea  is  exploded  that  the  False  Decretals  were  the 
invention  of  their  author's  brain,  fabricated  for  purposes 
of  Papal  aggrandizement.  Many  of  the  apocryphal  por- 
tions (the  Apostolic  Canons,  itc)  had  been  for  centuries  in 


circulation  as  genuine.  Of  the  decretals  a  considerable 
number  are  authentic,  though  antedated  and  ascribed  to 
early  popes  to  give  them  the  authority  of  antiquity,  while 
others  embody  the  traditional  contents  of  actual  but  lost 
decretals.  The  sources  from  which  the  compiler  prin- 
cipally borrowed  his  materials  were  the  Bible,  the  fathers, 
genuine  canons  and  decretals,  Roman  Jaw  from  the  West 
Gothic  Breviary  of  Alaric,  the  works  of  Rufinus  and 
Cassiodorus  on  ecclesiasticnl  history,  and  the  biographies 
of  popes  in  the  Liber  Poittificalis.  It  is  now  admitted  by 
Protestant  writers  that  the  compilation  was  produced  in 
the  interest  not  of  the  Pope  but  of  the  bishops,  in  order,  by 
protecting  them  from  the  oppression  of  temporal  princes 
on  the  one  hand  and  ecclesiastical  councils  on  the  other,  to 
corre:t  some  abuses  prevailing  among  the  Franks.  The 
tendency  of  the  authorities  collected  was  to  support  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  every  causa  major,  i.e.,  process 
where  a  bishop  was  concerned,  and  to  make  the  permission 
of  the  Pope  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  assembling  of  a 
provincial  council.  This  arrangement  did  not  really  secure 
the  independence  of  the  episcopate.  It  merely  shifted  the 
supreme  control  from  a  body  of  men  to  a  single  individual, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  how  far  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  history  has  been  influenced  by  the  False 
Decretals.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  maintained,  chiefly  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  that  they  effected  no  essential 
alteration  on  the  previous  constitution  or  discipline  of  the 
church,  that  they  merely  gave  the  form  of  enactment  to_ 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  time  on  church  governinent,  and 
that  the  latter  would  have  developed  in  the  same  direction 
had  no  such  compilation  ever  appeared.  It  is  argued 
reasonably  enough  that  if  any  great  innovation  had  been 
introduced  the  genuineness  of  the  work  would  not  have 
remained  so  long  unchallenged.  Some  Protestant  writers 
on  the  other  hand  assert  that  the  Papal  claim  to  absolute 
supremacy,  over  councils  and  hierarchy  within  the  church 
and  the  laity  without,  was  a  pretension  unknown  till  the 
9th  century,  and  entirely  based  upon  the  False  Decretals. 
The  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  views.  The 
influence  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  embodiment  in  a  definite 
shape  of  the  indistinct  but  j-et  perceptible  tendency  of 
church  development  in  the  9th  century  was  of  considerable 
service  to  the  popes  during  the  strugt^le  of  the  Hilde- 
brandine  era.  (The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  False 
Decretals  is  Decret(Ues  Pseudo-Isidoriance  et  Capitula 
Anr/ilramni ,  by  Hinschius,  Leipsic,  1863  ) 

Other  sources  of  church  law  prior  to  the  Decretum  of 
Gratian  may  be  mentioned.  Many  laws  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  clergy  were  contained  in  the  different  com- 
pilations of  Roman  law  (Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes, 
Julian's  Epitome  of  the  Novels,  and  the  Breviary  of 
Alaric)  and  the  Leges  Barbarorum  (especially  the  Lex 
Ripuaria  Bajuvariorum  and  Alantannorum).  Of  a  similar 
character  were  some  of  the  capitularies  of  the  Franki.sh 
kings,  a  collection  of  which  in  four  books  was  made  by  the 
Abbot  Ansegisus  of  Fontanella  in  827,  and  officially  pro- 
mulgated. A  more  important  collection  from  an  eccle- 
siastical point  of  view  wa.s  that  of  Benedict,  a  deacon  of 
Mainz  (Bencdictus  Levita),  who,  by  order  of  Bishop  Otgar 
of  Mainz  compiled  a  supplement  '  Ansegisus  in  three 
books  about  the  year  850.  In  addition  to  capitularies  the 
work  comprises  extracts  from  the  above-named  Roman  and 
German  .'ources,  from  the  Bible,  penitential-books,  the 
fathers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  well  as  canons 
copied  apparently  from  the  His/xina  and  Dicnyso-Hadriana 
It  resembles  the  Pseudo-Isidore  in  containing  much  apo- 
crvuhal  matter  in  the  form  of  fal.'ie  capitularies  directed  to 
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the  removal  of  certain  grievances  of  the  Frankish  episcopate. 
Being  circulated  as  a  supplement  to  Ansegisus  it  gwned 
a,  considerable  reputation,  but  jvas  never  officially  recog- 
nised.^ The  libri  panitentiales,  or  manuals  of  penance,  are 
of  importance  as  the  foundation  of  the  criminal  branch  of 
the  canon  law.  The  earliest  ones  of  any.  note  in  the 
Western  Church  originated  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  for 
instance  the  Liber  Davidis  (Irish)  of  the  4th  century,  the 
penitential  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
7th  century,  and  in  the  8th  those  of  the  Venerable  Bede 
and  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  .York.  The  Irish  church- 
discipline  was  introduced  among  the  Franks,  by  whom  the 
Poenitentiale  Columhani  and  the  Canones  and  Judicia 
Cummeani  (two  Irish  missionaries)  were  extensively  used.^ 
/Consult  Jacobson  in  Herzog's  Real- Encydopdilie,  art. 
"  Bussbiicher.")  The  development  of  church-law  was 
further  influenced  by  the  Ordines  Roinnni,  or  books  of 
ritual,  the  Ordines  Judiciorum,  or  rules  of  procedure  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  collections  oi  formuke^ot 
precedents  used  in  the  preparation  of  formal  or  official 
documents,  notably  the  Liber  Diurnus,  a  pontifical  collec- 
tion of  the  8th  century. 

The  Pseudo-Isidore  continued  to  be  the  chief  repertory  of 

canon   law   till   the   time    of   Gratian ;   but  many    other 

collections  more  or  less  corrupt,  differing  from  the  earlier 

ones  in  their  arrangement  according  to  systematic  instead 

of   chronological    order,   were    made   during   these   three 

centuries.     It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  name  the  following,  as 

they  seem  to  have  been  used  by  Gratian  in  compiling  his 

great  work  : — 1.  A  collection  of  the  9th  century,  dedicated 

Ooll«tio     to  Archbishop    Anselm  (II.)  of  Milan  '{CoUeaio  Anselmo 

inselmo      Dedkota),  based  mostly  on  the  Hispana,  and  interesting 

Detlrcata     ^g  (jjg  grg(.  ,,,ork  of  authority  containing  extracts  from  the 

Pseudo-Isidore ;  2.  The  Libri  Duo  de  St/nodalibiis   Catiais 

Regino  of    ^  tUsciplinis  Ecdesiasticis  of  the  10th  century,  by  Kegino, 

'''^""'         abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Priim  in  the  Eiffel,  drawn  from 

Prankish  and  German  sources;'  3.  The  Collectarium  or 

Decretam    Deeretym  of  Bishop  Burchard  of  Worms,  in  twenty  books, 

Barchardi.   compiled   in   the    11th    century;    4.   The   Pannormia    of 

''"''"'"™'^  Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartres,  dating  from  the   12th  century,^ 

and   another   work   by   the  same   author  known   as   the 

Algema  of  Decretum ;^   5.  The  Liber  de  Misericordia   et   Justilia  of 

l^iige.         Algerus  of  Li6ge,  composed  between  1120  and  1128.' 

II.  The  CoEPUS  Jtmis  Canonioi. — The  manuals  of 
church  law  above  referred  to  had  not  only  become 
embarrassing  by  their  number  but  laboured  under  defects 
that  seriously  impaired  their  practical  utility.  They  con- 
tained much  that  was  obsolete  and  much  that  was  con- 
tradictory, many  of  them  mixed  up  civU  with  church  law, 
and  their  arrangement  was  unmethodical  and  cumbrous. 
These  faults  were  to  some  extent  remedied  in  the  great 
collection  that  was  formed  between  the  middle  of  the  1 2th 
and  the  end  of  the  16th  centuries,  and  became  the 
recognized  canon  law  code.  The  Corjnts  Juris  Canovici, 
as  it  was  called,  consists  of  six  portions,  which  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  the  Decretum  and  the  Decretals. 
1.  The  Decretum.  Cratiani.     Up  to  this  time  canon  law 

'  It  is  printed  in  vol.  1.  pp.  801  1232,  of  Baluze's  Cnpitularia 
Heffum  Francantm,  Paris,  1677. 

*  These  are  all  printed  by  Wa.sserschleben  in  Die  Btissofdnuagett 
der  Abendldndischen  Kirche  mil  ciner  JiechUsesdiiclUlichen  Einleitung, 
H»lle,  1851. 

»  Edition  by  Wassersehleben,  Leipsic,  1840. 

*  D.  Burchardi  Wormaciensis  Decretorum,  libri  xx.,  Cologne,  1513, 
and  other  editions. 

•  Edition  by  Melch.  a  Vosmediano,  Lonvain,  1567. 

•  f!dited  by  Molinaeus,  Louvain,  1661. 

'  Printed  by  Martene  in  Novtis  Thesaurus  Anecdotmv.m,  vol.  v.  On 
these  collections  see  Petr  et  Hieron  Ballerinii,  J)e  Antiqtiis  CoUec- 
tionibits  et  ColleclvrSiiis  CnnoKHrii  ad  OralianKM  iisi/ue  Trvclaliis,  p. 
It.  c.  10-18,  Venice,  1757;  and  WasserscljleLen,  Beil,;i>ie  znr  Oe- 
tchichU  der  Vorgi-alianisckett  KhrliairerfilsQiieUen.  l.o<n8ir.  mSO. 


was  regarded  as  a  branch  of  theology,  and  was  studied  only 
in  the  seminaries  attached  to  cathedrals  or  monasteries. 
Gratian,  a  Camaldoleu.sian  monk  of  Bologna,  first  taught  it' 
as  a  separate  science  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century.  The  school  of  Koman  law  founded  in  that  city 
thirty  or  forty  years  before  by  Iruerius  was  then  flourishing, 
and  Gratian,  living  within  the  sphere  of  the  new  movement, 
became  ambitious  of  introducing  a  similar  scientific  cultiva- 
tion of  canon  law.  He  selected  the  whole  subsisting  law 
of  the  church  from  among  the  mass  of  canons,  decretals, 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  ic., 
and  digested  it  into  the  systematic  work  since  called  after 
him  the  Decretum  Gratiiini,  which  soon  superseded  all 
preceding  compilations.  It  was  early  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Goncoi-dia  Discordantium  Canonum,  from  an  expres- 
sion in  one  of  the  author's  notes  ("  auctoritatum  dissonantia 
ad  concordiam  revocari ") ;  but  whether  Gratian  himself 
made  use  of  either  name  is  uncertain.  The  work  consists 
of  three  parts  (partes).  The  fii-st,  treating  of  the  sources  of 
canon  law  and  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  offices,  is  divided 
according  to  the  method  of  Pancapalea,  Gratian's  pupil, 
into  101  disfinctiones,  -which  are  subdivided  into  cavones. 
The  second  part  consists  of  36  cajisre  (cases  proposed  for 
solution),  subdivided  into  qucesliones  (the  several  questions 
raised  by  the  case),  under  each  of  which  are  arranged  the 
various  tanones  (canons,  decretals,  &c.)  bearing  on  the 
question.  But  causa  xxxiii.  qucestio  3,  headed  Tractatus 
de  PoenitetUia,  is  divided  like  the  main  part  into  seven 
distinctiones,  containing  each  several  canones.  The  third 
part,  which  is  entitled  De  Consecration e,  gives,  in  five 
distinctiones,  the  law  bearing  on  church  ritual  and  the 
sacraments.  The  following  is  the  method  of  citation.  A  Mode  .-i 
reference  to  the  first  part  indicates  the  initial  words  or  "tation 
number  of  the  canon  and  the  number  of  the  distinctio,  e.g., 
can.  Propter  ecclesiasticas,  dist.  iviii.  or  c.  15,  d.  xviii. 
The  second  part  is  cited  by  the  canon,  causa,  and  qucestio, 
«.(?., can.  Si quis  suadente,  C.  17,  qu.  4,  ore.  29,  C.  xvii,qu.4. 
The  treatise  De  PoenitetUia,  forming  the  3d  qucestio  of  the 
33d  causa  of  the  second  part,  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  n 
separate  work,  e.ff.,  c.  Principium,  D.  ii  de  poenit.  or  c.  46, 
D.  ii.  de  poenit  In  quoting  a  passage  from  the  third  part 
the  canon  and  distinctio  are  given,  e.g.,  c.  Missar.  solenn. 
D.  L  de  consecrat,  or  o.  12,  D.  I.  de  consecr. 

The  original  notes  appended  by  Gratian  to  many   of 
the  canons  (Dicta  Gratiani),  though  not  entitled  to  the  Dicta 
same  weight  as  the  text,  are  of  great  authority  as  emanat-  Gratian.% 
ing  from  the  "  father  of  canon  law."     The  passages  headed 
"  Palea "    (about   fifty   in   number)   are  supposed   to   be  Pale*, 
additions  made  by  Gratian's  pupil  Paucapalea,  and  are  of 
equal  credit  with  the  rest  of  the  work.     The  notes  in  the 
modern  editions  with  the  prefix  "  corr.  Rom."  are  by  the 
Correctores  Romani,  who  published  a  revised  text  under 
the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

Gratian  had  included  in  the  Decretum  the  Papal  decretals 
down  to  the  year  1 1 39.  During  the  following  century, 
owing  to  the  struggles  of  the  popes  and  emperors,  and  the 
general  extension  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  the  pontifical 
constitutions  increased  greatly  in  frequency.  Innocent 
IIL  alone  (pater  juris)  is  said  to  have  published  4000  lawa 
These  constitutions  went  by  the  name  of  decretales  extrava- 
gantes  (i.e., extra  decretum  Gratiani  vagantes).  Of  the  fifteen 
known  collections  of  them,  five  especiaOy,  which  in  contrast 
to  that  of  Gregory  IX.  are  called  the  Oompilationes  Antiqaw, 
attained  a  high  reputation  in  the  schools  and  the  courts. 
The  Comjnlatio  Prima,  or  oldest  of  them,  is  the  Breviariurn 
Extravagantinm  of  Bishop  Bernard  of  Pavia,^  which  is 
noteworthy  as  the  model  of  arrangement  for  all  subsequent 
collections.     It  is  divided  into  five  books  treating  of — (1) 


'  Printed  in  Labh*.  AtiJuiiua  CnUtttiones  Decretaiium.  Paris,  1609. 
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ecclesiastical  officials  and  judges  ;  (2)  procedure  in  ecclesi- 
astical courts ;  (3)  rights,  duties,  and  property  of  the 
clergy ;  (4)  law  of  marriage ;  (5)  crimiDal  law  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  This  order  is  briefly  eummed  up 
in  the  following  hexameter  : — 

Judex,  Judicium.  Cleras,  Counubia,  Crimen. 

Tha  comp.  Urtia  and  comp.  giiiiita  are  the  only  two  that 
received  the  Papal  sanction. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  Corp'ts  Juris  Canoaici  is  made 
up  of  the  following  four  collections  of  decretab  : — 

(a.)  Decretals  of  Gieijory  IX. — The  eapie  causes  that 
occasioned  the  compilation  of  the  Decretum  induced  Tope 
Gregory  IX.  to  commissiou  his  chaplain,  Raymond  of  I'euna- 
forte  (near  Barcelona),  formerly  a  professor  of  canon  law  in 
Bologna  university  (and  since  canonized),  to  digest  into  a 
code  the  decretals  since  the  time  of  Gratian.  The  usual 
arrangement  in  five  books  was  observed,  and  these  were 
subdivided  into  tiMi,  consisting  of  capita  in  chronological 
order.  It  was  completed  in  four  years,  and  officially 
promulgated  in  1234.  Its  original  name  was  Libri  extra 
(sc.  Decretum)  which  was  abbreviated  to  X.  for  convenience 
in  citation,  e.g.,  cap.  9,  X.  de  eo  qui  cognovit  (iv.  13), 
or  c.  9,  X.  4, 1 3  refers  to  the  4th  book,  title  1 3,  chap.  9. 
The  laws  are  in  the  form  of  decisions  pronounced  in  cases 
submitted  to  the  Pope  from  all  parts  of  Christendom. 
Among  these  are  several  cases  from  England  and  Scotland! 
(For  a  list  of  the  latter  see  Eccledce  Scoticance  Statuta,  ii. 
232).  Raymond,  in  accordance  with  the  Pope's  instruc- 
tions, omitted  such  facts  and  other  matter  as  he  considered 
irrelevant  to  the  case  in  hand.  These  so-called  partes 
decisce  (generally  indicated  in  the  text  by  the  words 
"  et  infra  "  or  shortly  "  et  j.")  have  been  restored  in  modern 
sditions,  since  without  them  the  law  is  often  to  us  unintel- 
ligible. 

(6.)  The  Liber  Sextus  was  published  by  Pope  Boniface 
Vln.  in  1298.  It  contains  the  decretals  down  to  that 
date  from  the  time  of  Gregory's  collection,  and  acquired  its 
name  from  being  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Gregory's 
five  books.  In  one  important  respect  it  differs  from  the 
latter.  Instead  of  a  case  being  stated  with  the  Papal 
decision  thereon,  abstract  rules  of  law  are  laid  down, 
extracted  originally,  no^doubt,  from  actual  judgments.  A 
series  of  eighty-eight  Reguloe  Juris,  chiefly  borrowed  from 
Roman  law,  are  appended  to  the  work,  having  been  added, 
it  is  said,  by  the  civilian  Dinas  to  prouure  jts  accept- 
ance among  the  legistoe  of  Bologna  In  citing  from  the 
Liber  Sextus  it  is  usual  to  give  the  number  of  the  chapter, 
with  the  abbreviation  "  in  vi" "  or  "  in  6,"  the  number 
of  the  book,  and  the  number  and  rubric  of  the  title,  e.g., 
c.  1.  in  vi*"  de  const.  I,  2,  or  c.  1.  de  const,  in  6,  I.  2. 

(c.)  The  Clementince. — By  direction  of  Pope  Clement  V. 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1311  (at  which  he 
presided,  the  Papal  court  having  been  transferred  to 
Avignon),  and  his  own  decretals  before  and  after  that  date, 
were  collected  and  published  in  1313.  They  were  almost 
immediately  withdrawn  again  for  revision,  and  were  pro- 
mulgated in  their  present  form  by  his  successor  Pope  John 
XXIL  in  1317,  under  the  name  of  Const ilutiones  Clemeiitis 
PapcB  V.  or  Clementinas.  The  mode  of  citatiou  is  either 
by  the  chapter,  the  title-rubric,  the  words  "iu  Clemeutinis," 
aud  the  number  of  book  and  title  (e.g.,  c.  L  de  summa  trin. 
in  Clem.  I.  1.),  or  by  calling  the  chapter  itself  the  Cle- 
mentina, and  adding  its  number,  witlvthe  title-rubric,  and 
numbers  of  book  and  title  {e.g.,  Clem.  1 .,  de  summa  trio. 
1.1). 

{d.)  The  Uxtravagantes. — The  Clementinae  were  the  last 
of  the  collections  formally  promulgated  by  the  popes.  In 
the  15th  century  the  term  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  was 
i»pplied  to  the  body  of  law  composed  of  the  Decretum  and 


the  collections  of  Gregory,  Boniface,  and  Clement,  as 
appears  from  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  The  more  important  of  the  decretals  omitted  from 
the  Clementinae  or  issued  subsequently  (distingwiahed  from 
those  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  by  the  name  "  Extra- 
vagantea")  were  circulated  or  added  in  the  manuscripts  a? 
a  supplement  to  the  Corpus  Juris,  and  studied  along  with 
it  at  the  universities.  Two  collections  of  them  were  printed 
by  Joan  Chappuis  in  his  edition  of  the  Corpus  Jttris 
Canonici,  published  at  Paris  in  1500.  The  first,  which 
was  entitled  Mxtraoagantes  Joannis  XXIL,  comprised 
twenty  constitutions  of  that  pope,  arranged  m  fourteen 
titles.  The  second  collection  was  called  JSxir/tvagatUes 
Communes,  and  consisted  of  73  decretals  issued  in  the 
period  from  Boniface  Vllf.  to  Bixtns  V.  (1298-1484), 
systematically  arranged  according  to  the  b'aditioua!  scheme 
of  five  books  ("  sed  vacat  liber  qnartus,"  devoted  in  pre- 
vious compilations  to  the  law  of  marriage),  divided  into 
titles  and  chapters.  The  following  examples  will  explain 
the  method  of  citing  the  first  and  second  collections 
respectively: — c.  un.  Xvag.  lo.  xxii.  12,  or  (mentioning 
the  rubric  of  the  title)  c.  un.  de  poenis  in  Extrav.  lo.  xxii. 
(12),and&  2,  Xvag.  comm,  III.  2,  or  (giving  the  title-rubric," 
c.  2,  de  prseb.  et  dig.  in  Extrav.  comm.  III.  2.  Neithei 
collection  was  sanctioned  as  such ;  each  decretal  is  inde 
pendent,  and  authoritative  propria  vigore.  The  two  sets  of 
Extravagantes  being  retained  in  subsequent  editions  have 
become  by  use  and  wont  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 
They  received  a  semi-official  approval  by  being  included  is 
the  edition  revised  by  the  Correctores  Romani  (a  learned 
commission  appointed  by  Pius  IV.  in  1653),  and  published 
as  the  authorized  text  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582 

The  different  portions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  lex  prior  and  lez 
posterior,  so  that  in  cases  of  contradiction  the  latest  in  dat? 
is  preferred.  The  same  rule  is  applied  to  the  single  capita 
or  laws  of  the  private  collections  (the  Decretum  and  the 
Extravagantes),  but  not  to  those  of  the  other  books,  which 
were  published  as  official  codes,  and  the  different  capita  o\ 
which  are  all  regarded  as  bearing  the  date  of  promulgatian 
of  the  whole.  A  distinction  is  also  made  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  rubrics  of  the  titles.  Thoss  found  in 
the  Decret7im,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  Gratian,  have  no  sanction  except  that  of  usage ; 
while  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory,  Boniface,  and  Clement 
the  "rubric  (rubrum)  has  as  much  authority  as  the  text 
(nigrum),  both  having  been  issued  together.  The  suni- 
maria,  or  summce,  prefixed  to  the  canons  and  chapters 
emanate  from  the  glossators,  and  have  no  legislative 
authority.  But  they  generally  state  the  substance  of  the 
law  correctly,  and  are  useful  for  purposes  of  interpretation. 
The  Superscriptiones  Capitulorum,  giving  the  source  and 
date  of  a  law,  and  in  the  case  of  each  decretal,  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  their 
original  state,  but  are  not  to  bo  depended  upon  in  all  case^f. 
A  few  of  Gregory's  decretals,  for  instance,  bear  the  dates 
1235  aud  1236.  whereas  we  know  they  must  have  been 
pronounced  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  collection  in 
1234.  Ko  decretal  anterior  to  1298  is  of  authority  unless 
found  in  the  Decretum  or  the  collections  of  Gregory  or 
Bonifaop.  The  ("'.V";<^<-.n<B  and  Extraragantes,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  not  exhaustive  for  the  period  they  cover,  and 
omission  from  them  does  not  affect  the  credit  of  an  other- 
wise genuine  constitution.  Andr(i  (Cours  de  Droit  Canon, 
3"'  6d.,  1860,  vol  iii.  p.  151)  gives  a  list  of  the  apo- 
cryphal  laws  in  the  Decretum  and  Gregory's  Decretals. 
They  are  more  numerous  in  the  former,  owing  to  Gratian's 
having  selected  his  materials  from  the  older  compilations 
instead  of  the  original  sources,  many  of  which  were  lost, 
and  are  of  no  authority  except  so  far  as  adopted  by  sub. 
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sequent  church  usage.  But  the  few  spurious  decretals  iu 
Gregory's  collection  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  others, 
the  whole  having  received  the  papal  imprimatur.  The 
constitutions  in  the  Liha-  Sextus,  Clemeniince,  and  Extra- 
vagant$  are  all  genuine. 

The  Liber  Septimus  Deeretalium,  which  appears  in  a 
supplement  to  some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  is  a  mere 
private  collection  formed  by  Peter  Matthsus,  a  lawyer  of 
Lyons,  in  1590.  The  Institutiones  Juris  Canonici  of  J.  P. 
Lancelottus  of  Perugia  are  of  the  same  character,  but  they 
lorm  a  useful  and  trustworthy  compendium  and  are  of 
considerable  authority.  They  were  written,  as  the  author 
tolls  us  in  his  preface,  to  complete  the  parallel  between  the 
two  Corpora  Juris,  civil  and  canon.  The  Decretum  of  the 
canonists  corresponded  to  the  Pandects  of  the  civilians  ;  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  to  the  Code ;  the  Liber  Sextus,  Cle- 
mentinis,  and  Extravagants  to  the  Novels.  At  the  Pope's 
suggestion  Lancelot  undertook  to  supply  a  test-book  cor- 
responding to  the  Institutes  of  Jastinian.  He  completed 
and  published  it  in  1563,  but  official  confirmation  never 
followed. 

The  latest  and  most  correct  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  is 
by  .Smilius  L.  Richter  (2  vols.  4to,  Leipsic,  1839),  of  which  a 
Kcond  edition  is  in  the  press.  But  it  has  not  superseded  that  of  J. 
H.  Boehmer  (2  vols.  4to,  Halle,  1747),  which  is  rendered  valuable 
by  his  notes  and  copious  indicee,  and  contains  much  useful  supple- 
mentary  matter,  including  the  Liber  Septimus  and  Lancelot's  Insti- 
tutions. 

IIL    Mediaeval  History. — From    the    12th    century 
Bologna  university  possessed  two  faculties  of  law — a  civil 
and  a  canon.    The  members  of  the  latter  were  called  dociores 
'lecretorum  (a  degree  which  required   six  years'  previous 
«tudy)  corresponding  to  the  doctores  legum  of  the  civil  law. 
Those  who  graduated  in  both  faculties  were  doctors  utriusque 
juris.     The  students  were  classed  as  canonistce  or  decretistce 
and  civilistce  or  legistce.     The  system  of  tuition  was  oral 
[lecturcf)  with   minute   study  of  the  original  authorities. 
Explanatory  notes  (glossae)  were   added  by  many  of   the 
professors  (hence  called  glossatores)  to  their  copies  of  the 
text,  written  either  on  the  margin  or  between  the  lines. 
These  were  transcribed  along  with  the  text  in  the  manu- 
scripts  circulating  among  the  students.      Gradually   the 
glosses  took  the  shape  of  a  consecutive  commentary  {appa- 
ratus) in  which  the  author  incorporated  what  was  most 
valuable  in  the  notes  of  his  predecessors.     One  of  these 
always  came  to  be  accepted  as  of  more  authority  than  the 
rest,  and  on  that  account  was  entitled  in  the  manuscripts 
Glossa  Ordinaria,  or  simply  Glossa.     Such  are  the  gloss  on 
\)ie  Decretum  hj  Joannes  Teutonicus  (1212),  revised  and 
supplemented  by  Bartholomaeus  Brixensis  (of  Brescia)  in 
1258,   and    that   on   Gregory's    Decretals   by    Bernardus 
Parmensis  (1266).     The  ordinary  gloss  of  the  Liber  Sextus 
njd  Clementines  is  by  Joannes  Audrese  (1348),  the  author 
t..'  the  Arbor  Consanguinitatis  et  Afinitatis  since  inserted 
ia  the  Decretum.     (The  last  edition  of  the  Carpus  Juris 
Canonici,  with  the  gloss,  was  published  in  1671,  3  vols, 
f ol ,  Lyons,  sumpt.  Huguetan  et  Barbier.)      Abridgments 
iif  the  text,  giving  briefly  the  substance  of  the  titles  in  their 
crder,  with  cross  references,  were  composed  under  the  name 
C'f  Summce  or  Distinctiones.     The  more  intricate  doctrines 
v.ere  explained  in  writings  called  Repetitiones  at  greater 
length  than  was  suitable  to  the  lecture-room.    The  law  was 
also  expounded  by  means  of  real  or  fictitious  cases,  oC  which 
digests  were  compiled  (casus)  for  use  by  those  who  took 
part  in  the  disputations  or  moots,  which   were  regularly 
held  {qucestiones).      These   were   conducted   by  different 
professors  on  different  days,  and  hence  were  often  named 
from    the   days    of    the    week    Dominicales,    Mercuriales, 
Veneriales,  &C.     Collections  were  made  of  unsettled  and 
controverted  points  ( Dissen-iiones  Dominorum)  and  of  rules 


or  maxims  of  law  (Brocarda,  Brocardica,  Parosmia,  ut 
Hegulm  Juris).  In  both  faculties  law  was  at  this  time 
cultivated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  spirit,  and  their  friendly 
rivalry  and  mutual  influence  were  beneficial  to  both.  Tiie 
mode  of  study  was  similar  in  the  other  European  schools, 
which  were  all  modelled  after  those  of  Bologua  or  Paris. 

The  church  was  thus  supplied  by  the  universities  with 
a   well-educated    class   of  lawyers   for   administering  the 
business    of    the  ecclesiastical   courts — those    institutions 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  and  renown  o< 
the    canon   law.      Their    development   was    gradual   but 
steady.     The  primitive  Christians,  in  pursuance  of  apostolic 
precept  (1   Cor.  vi.  1-6),  submitted  their  disputes  to  the 
decision  of  their  bishops,  and  it  was  enacted  by  several 
early  councils  that  questions  between  churchmen  should  be 
settled  by  a  spiritual  tribunal.     The  episcopal  jurisdiction 
was  extended  by  Constantine  to  all  matters  which  the  con- 
tending parties   agreed    to   submit  to   it.     This   so-called 
Andientia    Ep'scopalis    was    confirmed    by   several    later  Audienft 
emperors,  and  the  bishop's  sentence  was  enforceable  by  the  Einsco. 
civil  magistrate.     By  a  law  of  Justinian,  actions  against ''°"' 
the  clergy  were  directed  to  be  brought  before  the  bishop 
in  the  first  instance.     In  course  of  time  the  church-courts 
absorbed    many   departments    of    civil  jurisdiction.     All 
matters  connected  in  the  most  distant  way  with  the  church 
or  religious  duties  were  deemed  proper  subjects  for  disposal 
by  her  tribunals.     The  clergy  dispensed  the  sacraments, 
and   their   assistance    was    required   on   the   occasion    of 
baptisms,    marriages,    and    deaths.        Hence    the    curice 
chr'istianitatis    took    cognizance   of    questions   relating   to 
legitimacy,  marriage,  and  succession.     They  assumed  juris- 
diction over  not  only  the  clergy,  but  all  who  were  under 
the  obligation  of  religious  vows  (e.g.,  Crusaders^  as  well 
as  widows  and  orphans  (personce  miserahiles)  and  minors. 
In  the  department  of  criminal  law  they  were  particularly 
active,  punishing  both  ecclesiastical  and  religious  offences, 
auch  as  heresy,  simony,  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and  violation 
of  personal  and  social  morality  (adultery,  bigamy,  fraud, 
perjury).     For  the  administration  of  this  extended  judicial 
system  the  church  had  to  enact  her  own  rules  of  procedure, 
which    were   generally    a    great   improvement    on    those 
prevailing  in  the  civil  courts.     In  fact  it  was  by  no  means 
an    evil    at   that   period   of    European   history   that   the 
administration  of  the  law  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  the  best  educated  men  of  their  time,  and 
had  many  of  them  been  trained  as  lawyers  in  the  schools  of 
Bologna  and  Paris.     The  Teutonic  and  Gothic  codes  were 
very  imperfect  in  most  branches  of  the  law,  and  the  civil 
and  criminal  procedure  of  the  native  tribunals  was  far  from 
settled.      Their    criminal   law   was   little    more    than    an 
elaborate  system  of  fines,  graduated  according  to  the  race 
or  rank  of  the  victim  or  the  crimiual.     Evidence  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  was  unknown,  and  innocence  could  only 
rely   for  protection   on  compurgation,  ordeal,   or  judicial 
combat.     Hence  the  people  were,  during  several  centuries, 
well  content  to  resort  to  the  church  courts.     The  exemption 
of  the  clergy  from  civil  jurisdiction  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Teutonic  principle  that  a  man  should  be  tried  by  his 
peers.     And  the  laity  were  thankful  to  take  shelter  behind 
the  church  from  the  fines  and  exactions  of  the  feudal  courts, 
which  were  inflicted  less  in  the  interests  of  justice  than  for 
the  profit  of  the  overlord. 

In  the  domain  of  ijublic  law  the  influence  of  the  church 
was  conspicuous.  She  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
modern  international  law.  The  ancient  Romans  regarded  iquina 
all  foreigners  as  hostes.  Christianity  inculcated  the  liooal  la 
principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  The  popes  acted 
as  arbitrators  between  prince  and  prince,  and  between 
prince  and  people.  They  protected  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  right  against  might.     The  principle  grew  up 
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tliat  international  questions  should  be  decided  according  to 
law  and  Christian  morality,  and  that  war,  when  inevitable, 
(ihould  be  conducted  according  to  recognized  rules  laid 
down  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  system  of  church 
administration  served  as  a  model  for  that  of  the  state, 
which  in  medii-eval  times  was  frequently  controlled  by 
ecclesiastics.  The  constitutional  duties  of  a  sovereign  to 
his  people  were  boldly  asserted  by  the  church.  Kings  were 
taught  that  there  were  obligations  for  discharging  which 
they  were  responsible  to  God,  and  that  if  these  were 
neglected  their  subjects  might  be  absolved  from  their 
allegiance.  lu  after  times  the  enemies  of  the  church 
borrowed  some  of  their  most  effective  weapons  from  her 
own  armoury.  The  writers  on  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
uatious,  who  headed  the  rebellion  against  the  encroachments 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiciion,  adopted  many  principles  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Cuiionici,  where  we 
may  also  trace  the  germs  of  some  leading  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  canon  law  suited  the  civilization  of  the  Jliddle 
Ages.  It  was  natural  that  a  system,  claiming  to  regulate 
the  most  important  concerns  of  practical  life,  administered 
by  courts  which,  though  belonging  to  different  nations, 
were  under  the  control  of  one  central  authority,  and 
developed  under  the  direction  of  a  succession  of  able 
legislators,  such  as  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.,  should 
take  the  lead  in  forming  the  character  and  reconciling  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  rising  nationalities.  The  canon 
law  was  not  so  much  an  independent  system  of  law  as  a 
method  of  selecting  what  was  best  from  the  existing  systems, 
and  transforming  it,  by  the  help  of  Christian  morality  and 
feeling,  into  one  homogeneous,  eclectic  whole.  Much  of 
the  Roman  element  in  the  common  laws  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day  has  descended  indirectly  through  the  canon 
law,  though  modern  jurists  are  too  apt  to  ignore  this  and 
express  their  obligations  to  the  ancient  sources  alone. 

The  decline  of  the  canon  law  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
church  from  which  it  sprang.  The  strife  of  popes  and 
antipopes,  the  increased  strength  of  national  feeling  prompt- 
ing the  prelates  to  take  their  sovereign's  part  in  his  quarrels 
■with  the  papacy,  the  arrogance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
the  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution,  in  short,  all  those 
causes  that  weakened  the  church's  power  and  influence, 
were  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  canon  law.  And 
now  that  every  country  in  Europe  possesses,  if  not  a  code, 
at  all  events  a  matured  system  of  national  law,  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici  possesses  little  more  than  an  historical  and 
scientific  interest. 

IV.  Present  Authority. — Germany. — The  Canon  Law 
is  still  the  common  law  of  both  sections  of  the  Christian 
church  of  Germany,  and  in  purely  religious  ani  eccle- 
siastical questions  affecting  their  internal  affairs  it  is 
applicable,  so  far  as  not  altered  by  modern  church  standards. 
Such  are,  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  canons  of  the 
Tridentine  (1545-1563)  and  Vatican  (1869)  councils, 
and  the  various  concordats  with  the  temporal  power ;  for 
the  Protestants,  the  evangelical  confessions  (Augsburg,  <tc.) 
and  the  Condusa  Corporis  Evangelicorum  (1653-1806). 
The  relations  of  the  different  churches  with  the  state  are 
regulated  exclusively  by  the  law  of  the  land.  In  a  ques- 
tion of  private  law  the  canon  law  has  no  validity  as  an 
independent  source.  Till  the  end  of  last  century  both 
the  civil  and  canon  laws  were  by  custom  received  as 
authoritative  in  Germany.  They  were  applied  universally 
in  the  civil  courts,  and  the  canon  law  as  the  lex  posterior 
was  preferred  in  case  of  conflict.  These  two  systems,  along 
with  the  feudal  customs,  were  the  three  constituent  elements 
of  the  common  law  or  Gemeines  Recht.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  latter  is  now  confined  by  the  provisions  of  the 
modern  codos  to  about  one-third  cf  Germany.     Within  that 


area  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  may  be  quoted  to  aid -in 
interpreting  a  doubtful  point  of  common  law.  In  other 
words,  it  is  of  historical  but  not  of  legislative  authority. 

France. — The  Constituent  Assembly,  after  abolishing 
tithes  and  religious  orders  and  secularizing  church  property, 
sujierseded  the  canon  and  all  other  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  church  by  the  Constitution  Civile  du  Clerge,  enacted 
in  17'JO.  Finally,  in  1793  the  Convention  suppressed 
altogether  the  Christian  religion  and  its  institutions.  Siuc« 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  in  the  beginning  of  thii 
century,  both  its  internul  government  and  external  relations 
have  been  regulated  exclusively  by  civil  enactment,  based 
on  the  concordat  between  Napoleon  I.  and  Pope  Pius  VIL 
(1801),  and  the  Articles  Organiniies  which  followed  in 
1802. 

Enyfand. — The  Canon  Law  is  of  no  intrinsic  obligation 
in  England.  The  English  people  have  in  all  ages  shown  a 
lirm  determination  that  neither  the  national  church  nor 
the  national  law  should  be  subject  to  the  Papal  legislation 
or  jurisdiction.  As  early  as  1138  Archbishop  Theobald  of 
Canterbury  brought  over  Vacarius  and  other  learned 
ecclesiastics  from  Italy  to  introduce  the  study  of  civil  and 
canon  law  into  England.  The  bishops  and  clergy  vigor- 
ously supported  the  new  system  so  favourable  to  their 
order ;  but  the  nobility  and  laity  generally  adhered  to  tho 
old  common  law  with  great  pertinacity.  The  contest  was 
practically  decided  when  in  the  13th  century  the  Court  oi 
Common  Pleas  was  lixed  at  Westminster.  This  brought 
together  the  practitioners  in  municipal  law  who  had  been, 
while  the  court  was  ambulatory,  dispersed  throughout  tho 
kingdom,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  victory  of  common 
law  was  made  secure  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inns  ol 
Court  and  Chancery  for  the  education  of  youth  in  muni- 
cipal law. 

The  system  administered  in  the  spiritual  courts  ia 
known  as  "  the  king's  ecclesiastical  law."  It  is  based  on 
the  canon  law,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  highly  useful  to 
the  English  ecclesiastical  lawyer.  But  only  such  portions 
of  the  canon  law  have  been  adopted  as  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  national  legatine  and  provincial  constitutions, 
the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  immemorial  church  usage. 

The  canon  law,  though  not  binding  propria  vigore,  is  ona 
of  the  sources  of  the  common  law  of  England.  The  ruled 
for  the  descent  of  land,  for  instance,  are  borrowed  wholly 
from  that  system.  But  England  assimilated  less  of  it  than 
other  countries,  or  than  might  have  been  adopted  by 
herself  with  advantage.  It  was  not  that  the  English 
people  considered  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  inferior  t(i 
their  own  customs ;  they  were  as  a  rule  entirely  ignorant 
of  it.  But  their  struggles  against  appeals  to  Rome  and 
other  claims  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  roused  the  feeling 
of  the  nation.  They  stouily  stood  up  for  their  common 
law,  cumbrous  and  even  barbarous  in  some  respects  as  it 
was,  not  because  they  thought  it  perfect,  but  because  they 
were  resolved  to  manage  their  own  concerns  after  their 
own  fashion.  At  the  parliament  of  Merton  (1236)  when 
the  bishops  proposed  that  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriage  should  be  legalized,  alleging  that  holy  church 
(that  is,  the  canon  law)  sanctioned  such  legitimation,  all 
the  earls  and  barons,  we  are  told,  with  one  voice  answered, 
"  Nolumus  leges  Anglias  mutari."  This  incident  shows 
that  even  at  that  early  date  canon  law  was  of  no  authority 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  for  the  decretal 
(c.  6,  X.  qui  filii  sint  legitimi,  iv.  17)  alluded  to  by  tha 
bishops  was  addressed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  in  1172,  and  was  incorporated  in  tha 
Decretals  of  Gregory  promulgated  in  1234,  two  years 
before  the  pRrliament  of  Merton. 

Scotland. — Several  causes  conduced  to  the  provisions  of 
tho   canon  law  being  extensively  adopted  by  the  law  of 
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Scotland.  During  the  IGth  and  ITth  centnnes  canon  law 
was  publicly  taught  in  the  Scottish  universities ;  and  from 
i  very  early  period  it  was  the  cnstom  of  the  Scottish  youth 
to  resort  for  purposes  of  stndy  to  foreign  countries,  whence 
many  of  them  returned  doctors  iii  uityqiie  jure.  A  wide 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  consistorial  courts,  from 
which  for  many  centuries  an  appeal  to  Rome  was  competent, 
and  at  one  time  half  of  the  senators  of  the  Colfege  of 
Justice  were  necessarily  clerical,  while  all  were  learned  in 
both  civil  and  canon  law.  Conveyancing,  moreover,  was 
in  the  hands  of  clerical  notaries,  who,  till  1469,  wore,  like 
those  of  Europe  generally,  appointed  exclusively  by  the 
cinpei-or  and  the  Pope.  But  though  one  of  the  fviilts  Juris 
Scotia,  canon  law  never  was  of  itself  authoritative  in 
Scotland.  In  the  canons  of  her  national  provincial 
cuuncils  (at  whose  yearly  meetings  representatives  attended 
•n  behalf  of  the  king)  that  country  possessed  a  canon  law 
of  her  own,  which  was  recognized  by  the  parliament  and 
the  poises,  and  enforced  in  the  courts  of  law.  Much  of  it, 
no  doubt,  was  borrowed  from  the  Coi-pns  Juris  Ckuionici, 
tlie  Tridentine  standards,  and  the  English  provincial 
canons.  But  the  portions  so  adopted  derived  their 
authority  from  the  Scottish  Church.  The  general  canon 
law,  unless  where  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  Act  of 
Pdrliament,  or  a  decision  of  the  courts,  or  sanctioned  by 
the  canons  of  a  provincial  council,  is  only  received  in 
Scotland  according  to  equity  and  expediency. 

ADniTlGXAL  Authorities. — History  and  Litebattre  :— 
Douiat,  Eistoire  du  Droit  Canonique,  Paris,  1677  ;  Bickell, 
OeschichU  des  Kirchenrechis,  vol.  i.  (never  completed),  Giessen,  1843; 
Rosshirt,  Geschichls  des  Mechta  vn  MUtelalter,  voll  i.  Kamoniichea 
Rccht,  Mainz,  1846.  The  best  bibliographical  history  when  com- 
pleted will  be — MnasseD,  Oeschichte  der  Quellen  und  der  Littratur  des 
Canmixhen  ReMs  im  Abendlande  bis zum  Auagn/nge  des MiUelalUrs, 
vol  i.  1870.  The  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  have  voted  funds 
from  the  Savigny  foundation  to  enable  the  autlior  to  visit  foreiga 
libraries  for  the  purposes  of  his  work,  which  contains  in  consequence 
ths-best  account  of  the  various  MSS.  The  first  volume  comes  down 
to,  without  including,  the  False  Decretals.  Four  additional  volumes 
are  expected.  The  gloasatore  and  the  mediaeval  universities  are 
treated  of  in  Savigny,  Ocschichie  des  Rumisclun  Rechts  im  ifiticlalter^ 
vol.  iii.  2d  ed.  1834.  The  history  and  sj'stem  of  the  constitution 
i>f  the  chnreh  is  handled  with  great  learning  and  acnmen  by 
Thomassin,  Atuienittct  Kouvelh  Dixiplins  de  I'Egiisc,  Lyons,  1678, 
(same  work  in  Latin,  but  differently  arranged,  Fetus  et  Nova  Feci. 
Disc.,  Paris,  1888,  3  vols.  fol.).  Consult  also  Wasserschleben's 
articles  in  Herzog's  Seal-EitcijclopSdie  on  Kanonen  und  Dseretalen- 
iimm!u»o'n,  Knaoiiisclies  Euht,  Olossen  und  Olossatoren,  and  the 
text-books  mentioned  below.  Text  Books: — 1.  By  Roman  Catholic 
•  uthots— Doviatiua  (Doujat),  Pi'wnoiiomim  Canonicarum  Libri 
Quinqm,  Palis,  1687,  modern  ed.  by  Schott,  Mitav.  et  Lips.  1776, 
2  vols.  8vo  ;  Van  Espen,  Jas  Scclesiasliciim  Vniversum,  last  ed. 
Mogont.  1791,  3  vols.  4to;  Gibert,  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  per  Regti- 
las  Nttlurali  Ordine  Di'jestas  Expositi,  Col.  Allobr.,  1725,  3  vols, 
fol. ;  Lancelottus,  histitutiones  Juris  Canonici,  last  ed.  cum  adnot. 
Ziegleri  et  Thomasii,  HaL  1716,  4  vols.  4to  (the  first  ed.  having 
been  pnblished  in  1563,  a  few  months  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  contains  the  law  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici  with- 
out the  modifications  introduced  by  that  council);  Devoti,  Institv- 
tionum  Canonicanitii  libri  iv.,  first  ed.  Rom.  1781,  4  vola  last  ed. 
Lcodii,  1860,  2  vols.;  Phillips,  Kirchenrccht  (ecclesiastical  law), 
Fcgensborg,  7  vols"  8vo,  1845-72  (not  yet  completed);  Schulte, 
Das  KalMische  Kirdunrecht,  Giessen,  1856-60,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Ross- 
hirt,  Caitonisches  Rechl,  Schaffhauaen,  1857  ;  Walter,  Lehrbuch  des 
Kirchcnreckls  aller  chrisllichen  Confessioneyi,  14th  ed.  Bonn,  1871. 
2.  By  Protestant  authors — Gisbertus  Voetius,  Politica  Ecclesiaslica, 
Amsterdam,  1663-66,  4  vols.  4to ;  J.  H:  Boehmer,  Jus  Hcclcsiasd- 
eitn  Prottstanlium  (in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  Gregory's 
Decretals),  5th  ed.  HaL  1753-63,  5  vols.  4to,  and  the  same  authoi-'s 
InUUuiiones  Juris  Canonici,  5th  ed.  HaL  1770 ;  Mejer,  Lehrbuch 
des  Deutschen  Kirchcnrechts,  3d  cd.  Gottingen,  1869 ;  Richter, 
Lehrbuch  des  Vatholischen  und  evangelisehen,  Kirchcnrechts,  7th 
ed.  by  Dove,  Leipsic,  1874.  Dictionaries  ;— Dnrand  de  Maillane, 
Dictiennaire  Caiumiqiu,  last  ed.  1786,  6  vols.  8vo ;'  Ferraris, 
Promfla  BiblioOuca  Canonica,  Juridica,  kc,  Abbi  Migne's  ed.  8 
vols.    1866;  Andre,    C'oitrs  AlphahUique  et  ililhodique  de  Droit 

'  The  authority  ot  this  and  most  other  French  writers  on  canon  law 
b  to  be  receiTed  with  caution  on  matters  having  any  connection  with 
the  Qallican  Liberties. 


Canon,  3d  ed.  6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  .1860.  Excellent  articles  on 
subjects  relating  to  canou  law  ai'e  contained  in  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirc/icnlexicoa  oder Encrjcloplkliedcrkatholischen  Thcologie, Freiburg, 
1847-56,  13  vols.  8vo,  and  Herzog,  Real- EnajclopOdie  far  pro- 
tcstantische  Tkeologis  und  Kirehe,  1854-63,  22  vols.  Svo.  Falsb 
Decretals  : — The  latest  criticism  is  by  Hinschins,  Commentatio  d» 
CoUodione  Isidori  ilercatoris  (prefixed  to  his  ed.  of  tlie  work, 
Lipsia:,  1863),  and  art.  Pscudo  -  Isidor  by  'Wa.sserscblebeu  in 
Herzog's  Real  -  Encyclopddie  (xii.  337),  1860,  and  by  Hefele  in 
Wctzer  und  Welte's  Kircltenlexicon,  (viii.  849),  1852.  The  text- 
books of  Phillips,  Schulte,  Waltei-,  Richter,  kc,  give  a  r^umi  of  the 
different  Wews.  The  older  authorities  are — Ecclesiaslica  Hisicria, 
kc.  (knowu  as  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  13  vols,  fol.),  BasiL  1559- 
74,  vol.  ii.  c.  7,  and  vol.  iii.  c.  7  ;  F.-Tunianus,  Adversus  ilagde- 
burgenscs  Cenluriatores,  &c.,  Florent.  1672  ;  Blondellns,  Pscudo- 
isidoriis  et  Turrianns  yapulanies,  Genev.  1628  ;  Gallandius,  Di 
Vetustis  Canonuin,  Colledionibus  Sylloge  (2  vols.  4to),  Mogunt.1790, 
vol.  i.  p.  528,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  1  (dissertations  by  the  brothei-s  Bal- 
leriui  and  Car.  Blascus);  Knust,  De  Fontibus  el  ConsClio  Pscudoisi- 
doriante  CoUcctionis,  Getting.  1832  ;  Rosshirt,  Zudeii  kirchenrccht- 
lichen,  Quellen  des  ersten  Jahrtausends  und  zu  den  Pseudoisidor- 
ischen  Decrelalen,  Heidelb.  1848.  Canon  Law  in  England  :— Sir 
JIatthew  RaWa  History  of  the  Common  Laio,  chap.  2  (6th  ed.  by  , 
Runnington,  1820);  Reeve's  Hist,  oj  the  English  Law,  chaps.  25  and 
26  (new  ed.  by  Finlason,  1869,  3  vols.);  Introductions  to  Black- 
stone's  Cominenturies ;  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law  (9th  ed.  by 
Fhillimore,  4  vols.  1842),  and  PhiUimore's  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the 
Church  of  England  (2  vols.  1873) ;  Bowyer's  Readings  before  the 
Socictii  of  the  Middle  Temple,  1851,  lectures  12  to  15  ;  The  Queen 
V.  Millis,  1844,  10  Clark  and  Pinuelly's  House  of  Lords  Reports, 
534  ;  Martin  v.  Mackonochie  and  Flamank  v.  Simpson,  1868,  Law 
Itoports,  2  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical,  116  ;  The  Queen  v.  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1848,  11  Adolphua  and  Ellis's  Queen's 
Bench  Reports,  new  series,  483  ;  Marshall  v.  the  BisTwp  of  Exeter, 
1860,  29  Law  Journal,  new  series.  Common  Pleas,  354.  Canon 
Law  In  Scotland  : — Lord  Stair's  Institutions,  bk.  i.  tit  L  sees.  14 
and  16  ;  Fergusson's  Consistorial  Law,  1829,  p.  2  ;  Riddell's  Scot- 
tish Peerage  and  Consistorial  Law,  184'2,  voL  i.  p.  449  ;  Introduc- 
tion to  Eraser's  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife,  2  vols.  1876  ;  Mr 
Joseph  Eobertson's  preface  to  Ecclesias  Scoticanoe  Statuta,  2  vols. 
4to.,  1866  (Bannatyne  Clnb),;  Bell's  Report  of  a  Case  of  Legitimacy 
under  a  Piiiative  Mxtriage,  1825  ;  Lord  Medwyn's  opinion  iu  the 
Marnoch  ease  (Cruickshank  v.  Cordon),  10th  March,  1843-45  ; 
Dmilop's  Conrt  of  Session  Reports,  941.  (W  F.  H). 

CANONICAL,  as  an  adjective,  is  fonnd  agsociated  with 
many  substantives,  and  always  implies  dependence,  real  or 
supposed,  upon  the  canoes  of  the  church.  Thus  we  read 
of  "  canonical  obedience,"  as  signifying  the  obedience  recog- 
nized as  due  to  a  superior  ofiScer  of  the  church  from  ao 
inferior,  as  that  due  to  a  bishop  from  a  presbyter.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  and  most  widely  spread  use  of  the 
term  occurs  in  the  case  of  Canonical  Ilourg,  otherwise 
called  H(mrs  of  Prayer,  which  are  certain  stated  times  of 
the  day,  consigned  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West  before  the 
Reformation,  more  especially  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
offices  of  prayer  and  devotion.  The.se  were  at  first  three 
only,  and  were  supposed  to  be  inherited  from  the  Jewish 
Church  (see  Psalm  Iv.  17,  Dan.  vi.  10,  and  Acts  iii.  1), — 
namely,  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  corresponding  to 
9  A.M.,  noon,  and  3  p.m.  with  us.  They  were  increased 
to  five,  and  subsequently  to  seven  (see  Psalm  cxix.  164), 
and  in  time  made  obligatory  on  monastic  and  clerical 
bodiea  The  full  list,  recognized  almost  universally  through- 
cut  Europe  before  700  a.d.,  stands  thus  : — Matihs  (called 
also  Matin  Lauds,  or  simply  Lauds),  Prime,  Terce,  Sext, 
Nones,  Evensong,  Compline  j  in  the  Saion  canons  of 
Xiltic,  Vhtaang, Piimsang,  Undersang,  Middaysang,  Non- 
King,  ^/ensatig,  ^'i/itsang.  (See  Du  Cange,  Glossarium, 
s.  V.  "Horse  Canouicx;"  Durandus,  Zl^  Of.  Divin.,  Ub.  v.; 
Smith  and  Cheetham's  Dictionary  of  Christian.  Antiquiiieir,. 
art  "  Hours  of  Prayer.")  Bishop  Cosin,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  put  forth  an  edition  of  the  Hours  (as  books  of 
devotion  for  the  canonical  hours  are  often  called)  for  the 
use  of  such  individuals  or  bodies  of  the  English  Church  as 
might  like  to  use  them. 

CANONIZATION,  a  ceremony  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
by  which  persons  deceased  are  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  saints.     This   act  is  preceded  bv  beatification  ;  asd 
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after  the  merits  tf  the  individual  hare  been  duly  teated 

and  approved,  the  Pope  decrees  the  canonization. 

The  term  was  not  introduced  till  the  12th  century.  The 
nrat  person  who  availed  himself  of  it  was  Udalric,  bishop 
of  Constance,  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Calixtus  II.  relative  to  the 
canonization  of  Bishop  Conrad.  The  Act,  however,  dates 
from  a  much  more  remote  antiquity.  The  ceremony  was 
originally  only  a  commemoration  of  the  martyrs,  whose 
assistance  was  invoked  in  the  name  of  the  church  militant 
to  which  they  had  belonged.  Originally  bishops  decided 
whether  or  not  the  candidate  had  fairly  vindicated  his 
claim  to  the  honour ;  but  they  only  acted  as  the  organ  of 
public  opinion.  Orthodo.xy  was  certainly  considered  of 
great  importance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  Origen  and  Tertullian,  those  great  though  erratic 
geniuses  of  the  early  church,  from  the  title.  As  soon  as 
the  power  of  Rome  was  once  more  upon  the  ascendant  in 
Europe,  the  popes  naturally  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
important  privilege  of  canonization.  None  but  martyrs 
were  at  first  admitted  into  the  category  of  saints,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  privilege  was  extended  to  some  of  those 
pious  men  who,  without  having  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood,  had  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their  belief 
by  the  purity  of  their  practice.  In  later  times,  however, 
the  Fope  assumed  the  right  of  admitting  into  the  sacred 
catalogue  potentates  whose  claim  seems  to  have  largely 
consisted  in  their  support  of  his  temporal  interests.  Not- 
able instances  of  this  are  the  names  of  the  emperor  Henry 
I.,  canonized  by  Eugenius  III.,  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
of  England,  canonized  by  Alexander  III. 

So  long  as  the  right  of  according  .the  honours  of  canoni- 
eation  was  vested  in  the  bishops,  there  was  no  public 
guarantee  that  it  had  been  exercised  with  rigour  or  discre- 
tion. But  whenjt  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  popes, 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  any  but  really  meritoiious 
persons  from  being  enrolled  in  the  holy  category.  Even 
then,  however,  a  very  simple  ordeal  sufficed.  A  few 
miracles  reported  to  have  happened  at  a  tomb  were  enough 
tj  give  its  inmate  a  claim  to  have  his  name  inscribed  in 
the  canon  of  the  mass  among  the  number  of  the  happy. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer,  the  editor  of  Butler's  Lives  of 
ilie  Saints  (ed.  1866)  states  that  "  the  proceedings  of  a 
licatification  or  canonization  are  long,  rigorous,  and  ex- 
(lensive."  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  discovery  of  the 
last-named  feature  of  the  process  prevented  the  somewhat 
parsimonious  Henry  VII.  of  England  from  carrying  out  his 
desire  for  the  canonization  of  King  Henry  YI.  ;  Bacon, 
however  {History  of  Uenry  YJI.),  inclines  ratlior  to 
the  belief  that  the  obstacle  hero  was  the  pojjo's  fear  it 
would  "  diminish  the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour  " 
to  give  it  to  such  "a  simple  man."  At  a  later  peiiod,  when 
the  ceremeny  was  only  performed  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time,  reasons  were  always  hard  to  be  found  why  tlie 
saintly  candidate  should  be  rejected.  In  modern  times 
the  court  of  Rome  has  shown  itself  extremely  averse  to 
promiscuous  canonization  ;  and  since  the  days  of  Benedict 
.\IV.,  the  promoter  of  the  faith,  popularly  known  as  the 
(idoocalus  diaholi,  or  devil's  advocate,  has  exercised  extreme 
severity  in  sifting  the  claims  of  aspirants.  It  is  further 
necessary  that  a  period  of  a  hundred  years  should  elapse 
between  the  death  of  the  saint  aud  his  admission  into  the 
calendar.  But  the  more  pious  men  of  every  country  in 
Europe  have  of  late  evinced  so  little  ambition  to  secure 
this  posthumous  compliment,  ti^atit  may  now  be  considered 
to  have  gone  fairly  out  of  fashii.-ii.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  far  more  stringent  rules  of  evidence  and  tha  growth  of 
physical  science  have  tended  to  render  proof  of  the 
supernatural  much  more  difficult  than  it  seemed  to  bo  to 
our  mediaeval  forefathers.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
Lutheran  divines  of   the  •■euturj    after  the  Keforraer's 


decease    frequently   refer    to    him    aa   B.    {i.e.,  Beatus) 
Lutherus. 

On  the  day  of  canonization  the  Pope  and  cardinals 
officiate  in  white  j  while  St  Peter's  church  is  illiminated 
and  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  upon  which  the  arUis  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  the  prince  or  state  requiring  the  canonization, 
are  embroidered  in  gold  aud  silver, 

Beatification,  which  frequently  precedes  canonization, 
gives  an  inferior  i?a<«s  to  the  deceased  person,  and  appears 
rather  to  recommend  him  as  a  fit  object  for  the  cultua  of 
his  co-religionists  than  to  enjoin  it. 

See  Du  Cange  Glossarium,  s.  v.  "  Canonizare,"  and  -the 
references  there  given  to  St  Augustine  on  St  John,  tho 
Bull  of  Pope  John  XV.,  and  (for  the  ceremonies)  to  the 
Cevemoniate  Romaimm,  lib.  i.  sect.  16.  Compare  Milman, 
Lat.  Christianity,  bL  xiv.  chap-  ii.,  and  preface  to  Forbes'a 
Kahndar  of  Scottish  Saints,  1872.  For  the  Roman  Catholic 
statement  of  the  case  see  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
preface  to  edition  of  18G6,  and  an  Essay  on  Beatification, 
Canonization,  ix.,  by  F.  W.  Faber  (London,  1848).  But 
the  great  authorities  on  the  subject  to  which  all  Roman 
Catholics  refer  are  the  decrees  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and 
a  treatise  on  the  entire  subject  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

CANCPUS,  or  Canobus,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia,  or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  east  of  Alexandria. 
It  contained  a  very  popular  shrine  of  the  god  Serapis ; 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  henna,  the  scarlet 
dye  with  which  women  in  the  East  colour  their  nails. 
The  town  was  notorious  for  its  dissoluteness ;  and  as 
Alexandria  rose  into  eminence,  it  gradually  declined  AH 
that  remains  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  Canopus,  the  pOot  of 
Menelaus,  is  said  to  have  died  in  Egypt,  aud  to  have  given 
his  name  to  the  town. 

CANOSA,  or  Canusium,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Ban,  aud  district  of  Barletta,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus  or 
Ofanto,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  6  rnUea  from 
the  battlefield  of  Canna;.  Its  most  interesting  buildings 
of  modern  date  are  a  feudal  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  the  church  of  St  Sabinus  the  patron  saint  of  the  city, 
with  its  mosque-like  cupolas  and  ancient  pulpit.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  latter  stands  the  tomb  of  Bohemond 
of  Antioch,' who  died  in  1102.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
Roman  city  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
modern  town;  large  portions  of  its  walls  can  ?till  be  traced; 
and  there  ate  extensive  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  which 
was  larger  than  that  of  Pompeii,  and  a  gateway,  frequently 
deicribod  as  a  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  Trajan. 
Various  explorations  have  brought  to  light  great  numbers 
of  vases,  inscriptions,  and  miscellaneous  antiquities,  among 
which  is  a  complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  municipal 
senate.  The  vases,  which  have  been  principally  derived 
from  the  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock  which  were 
discovered  about  1803,  are  largo  in  size  and  somewhat 
coarse  in  workmanship.  (See  Millin,  Description  des 
tombeaux  de  Canosa,  Paris,  1813.)  Like  several  of  the 
more  important  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  Canusium  ia 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Grecian  hero  Diomede ; 
the  origin  of  the  city,  however,  can  be  traced  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  the  Pelasgi.  Canusium  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  as  assisting  the  Samnites  in  their  wars  against  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  subdued  for  the  first  time  318 
B.C.  In  the  second  Punic  war  the  inhabitants  gave  shelter 
within  their  walls  to  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army, 
which  retreated  thither  after  the  rout  at  Cann».  In  tho 
.second  year  of  the  social  war,  in  which  Canusium  joined 
the  revolted  allies,  it  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the 
Romans.  In  the  civil  wars  it  suffered  severely,  but  always 
contrived  to  p reserv«.it3  municipal  privileges,  and  "was  never 
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colonized  from  Rome  till  the  days  of  Slarcus  Aurelius.  In 
the  Iter  ad  Bnindnsium  of  Horace,  its  bread  is  described 
as  gritty,  and  its  water  as  extremely  scanty.  This  last 
defect  was  remedied  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  constructed 
an  aqueduct,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible.  In 
the  tenth  satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  inhabitants 
are  called  bilin^/iies,  probably  from  their  speaking  Latin 
or  Greek  indifferently.  Till  a  late  period  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Canusium  continued  an  important  and  flourishing 
city ;  but  it  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Lombards 
and  Saracens.  In  169i  it  was  laid  in  ruine  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  in  1851  it  was  considerably  injured  by  a  similar 
disturbance.  The  title  of  prince  of  Canosa  was  bestowed 
in  1712  on  Tiberio  Capece.     Population,  14,900. 

CANOVA,  Antonio  (1757-1822X  one  of  the  leading 
sculptors  of  modern  times,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  November 
1757,  at  Passagno,  an  obscure  village  situated  amid  the 
recesses  of  the  hills  of  A.iolo,  where  these  form  the  last 
undulations  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  as  they  subside  into  the 
plains  of  Treviso.  At  three  years  of  age  Canova  was 
deprived  of  both  parents,  his  father  dying  and  his  mother 
remarrying.  Their  loss,  however,  was  compensated  by  the 
tender  solicitude  and  care  of  his  paternal  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  to  experience  in  her 
turn  the  kindest  pereonal  attention  from  her  grandson, 
who,  when  he  had  the  means,  gave  her  an  asylum  in  his 
house  at  Rome.  The  father  and  grandfather  of  our  artist 
followed  the  occupation  of  stone-cutters  or  minor  statuaries ; 
and  it  is  said  that  their  family  had  for  several  ages  supplied 
Passagno  with  members  of  that  calling.  As  soon  as 
Canova's  hand  could  hold  a  pencil,  he  was  initiated  into 
the  principles  of  drawing  by  his  affectionate  grandfather 
Pasino.  The  latter  possessed  some  knowledge  both  of 
drawing  and  of  architecture,  designed  well,  and  showed 
considerable  taste  in  the  execution  of  ornamental  works. 
To  his  art  he  was  greatly  attached ;  and  upon  his  young 
charge  he  looked  as  one  who  was  to  perpetuate,  not  only 
the  family  name,  but  also  the  family  profession. 

The  early  yeais  of  Canova  were  passed  in  study.  The 
bias  of  his  mind  was  to  sculpture,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  for  the  gratification  of  this  predilection  in  the 
workshop  of  his  grandfather  were  eagerly  improved.  ,  In 
his  ninth  year  he  executed  two  small  shrines  of  Carrara 
marble,  which  are  still  extant.  Soon  after  this  period  he 
appears  to  have  been  constantly  employed  under  his  grand- 
father. Amongst  those  who  patronized  the  old  man  was 
the  patrician  family  Falier  of  Venice,  and  by  this  means 
young  Canova  was  first  introduced  to  the  senator  of  that 
name,  who  afterwards  became  his  most  zealous  patron. 
Between  the  younger  son,  Giusepjie  Falier,  and  the  artist 
a  friendship  commenced  which  terminated  only  with  life. 
From  the  interest  which  was  excited  in  this  family  for 
Canova,  the  senator  Falier  was  induced  to  receive  him 
nnder  his  immediate  protection.  It  has  been  related  by  an 
Italian  writer,  and  since  repeated  by  several  biographers, 
that  Canova  was  indebted  to  a  trivial  fortuitous  circum- 
stance,— the  moulding  of  a  lion  in  butter, — for  the  warm 
interest  which  Falier  took  in  his  welfare.  The  anecdote 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  By  his  kind  patron  Canova  was 
placed  nnder  Bemardi,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called  by 
filiation,  Torretto,  a  sculptor  of  considerable  eminence,  who 
^ad  taken  xip  a  temporary  residence  at  Pagnano,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  vicinity  of  the  senator's  mansion.  This  took 
place  whilst  Canova  was  in  his  thirteenth  year ;  and  Avith 
Torretto  he  continued  about  two  years,  making  in  many 
respects  considerable  progress.  This  master  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died  ;  but  by  the  high 
terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  pupil  to  Falier,  the  latter 
u\n  induced  to  bring  the  young  artist  to  Venice,  whither 
he  accordingly  went,  and  w.is  placed  under  a  nephew  of 


Torretto.  With  thu  instructor  he  contniued  about  a  yeAr, 
studying  with  the  utmo.-it  assiduity.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  this  engagement  he  began  to  work  on  his  own 
account,  and  received  from  his  patron  an  order  for  a  group 
on  the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  The  first  figure, 
which  represents  Eurydice  in  flames  and  smoke,  in  the  act 
of  leaving  the  infernal  realms,  was  completed  towards  the 
close  of  hii  sixteenth  year.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
patron  and  friends,  and  the  artist  was  now  considered 
qualified  to  appear  before  a  public  tribunal.  The  kindness 
of  some  monks  supplied  him  with  his  first  workshop,  which 
was  the  vacant  cell  of  a  monastery.  Here  for  nearly  four 
years  he  laboured  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and 
industry.  He  was  also  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
academy,  where  he  carried  off  several  prizes.  But  he  relied 
far  more  on  the  study  and  imitation  of  nature.  From  his 
contemporaries  he  could  learn  nothing,  for  their  style  was 
vicious.  From  their  w  orks,  therefore,  he  reverted  to  living 
models,  as  pshibited  in  every  variety  of  situation.  A  large 
portion  of  his  time  was  ako  devoted  to  anatomy,  which 
science  was  regarded  by  him  as'  "the  secret  of  the  art." 
Ho  likewise  frequented  places  of  public  amusement,  where 
he  carpiuily  st'-ijied  the  expressions  and  attitudes  of  the 
performers.  Not  a  day  was  allowed  to  pass  without  hi^ 
making  some  visible  advances  in  his  profession.  He  formed 
a  TMolution,  which  was  faithfully  adhered  to  for  several 
years,  never  to  close  his  eyes  at  night  without  having  pro-^ 
duced  some  design.  Whatever  was  likely  to  forward.,hi3 
advancement  in  sculpture  he  studied  with  ardour.  Oa' 
archffiological  pursuits  he  bestowed  .considerable  attention^ 
With  ancient  and  modern  history  he  rendered  himself.VeU 
acquainted,  and  he  also  began  to  acquire  some  of  thei 
Continental  languages. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  without  any  production 
coming  from  his  chisel.  He  began,  however,  to  complete 
the  group  for  his  patron,  and  the  Orpheus  which  followed 
evinced  the  great  advance  he  had  made.  The  work  wfii 
universally  applauded;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
Several  groups  succeeded  this  performance,  amongst  which 
was  that  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  the  most  celebrated  work 
of  his  noviciate.  The  simplicity  of  style  and  the  faithful 
imitation  of  nature  which  characterized  them  called  forth 
the  warmest  admiration.  His  merits  and  reputation  being 
now  generally  recognized,  his  thoughts  began  to  turn 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
for  which  he  set  out  at  the  commencement  of  iiia-t.wenty- 
fourth  year. 

-  Before  his  departure  for  Rome,  his  friends  had  applied 
to  the  Venetian  senate  for  a  pension,  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  without  embarrassment.  The  applica- 
tion was  ultimately  successful.  The  stipend  amounted  to 
three  hundred  ducats  (about  £60  per  annum),  and  was 
limited  to  three  years.  Canova  had  obtained  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  Venetian  ambassador,  the  Cavaliere 
Zulian,  an  enlightened  and  generous  protector  of  the  arts, 
and  was  received  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  His 
arrival  in  Rome,  28th  December  1 780,  marks  a  new  era  in 
his  life.  It  was  here  he  was  to  perfect  himself  by  a  study 
of  the  most  splendid  relics  of  antiquity,  and  to  put  his 
talents  to  the  severest  test  by  a  competition  with  the  living 
masters  of  the  art.  The  result  was  equal  to  the  highest 
hopes  cherished  either  by  himself  or  by  his  friends.  The 
work  which  first  established  his  fame  at  Rome  was  Theseus 
vanquishing  the  Minotaur.  The  figures  are  of  the  heroic 
size.  The  victorious  Theseus  is  represented,  as  seat^  on 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  monster.  The  exhaustion  which 
visibly  pervades  his  whole  frame  proves  the  terrible  natura 
of  the  conflict  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  Simplicity, 
and  natural  expression  had  hitherto  characterized  Canova's 
style  :  with   Uiese  were  now  united  more  exalted  concep- 
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tious  of  grandeur  and  of  truth.  The  Theseus  was  regarded 
with  rapturous  a'lmiration. 

Canova's  next  undertaking  was  a  monuineut  iu  honour 
of  Clement  XIV. ;  but  before  he  proceeded  with  it  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  request  permission  from  the 
Venetian  senate,  whose  servant  he  considered  himself  to 
be,  in  consideration  of  the  pension.  This  he  solicited  iu 
pel-sou,  and  it  was  granted.  He  returned  immediately  to 
Kome,  and  opened  his  celebrated  studio  in  the  Via  del 
Babuino.  He  spent  about  two  years  of  unremitting  toil 
in  arranging  the  design  and  composing  the  models  for  tlie 
tomb  of  the  pontiff.  After  these  were  completed,  other 
two  years  were  employed  in  finishing  the  monument,  and 
it  was  finally  opened  to  public  inspection  in  1787.  The 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  enthusiastic  dilettanti,  stamped  the 
author  aa  the  first  artist  of  modern  times.  After  five  years 
of  incessant  labour,  he  completed  another  cenotaph  to  the 
memory  of  Clement  XIII.,  which  raised  his  fame  still 
higher.  Works  now  came  rapidly  from  his  chisel. 
Amongst  those  which  belong  to  the  period  in  question  is 
Psyche,  with  a  butterfly,  which  is  placed  on  the  left  hand, 
and  held  by  the  wings  with  the  right.  This  figure,  which 
is  intended  as  a  personification  of  man's  immaterial  part, 
is  considered  as  in  almost  every  respect  the  most  faultless 
and  classical  of  Canova's  works.  In  two  different  groups, 
and  with  opposite  expression,  the  sculptor  has  represented 
Cupid  with  his  bride  ;  in  the  one  they  are  standing,  in 
the  other  recumbent.  These  and  other  works  raised  his 
reputation  so  high  that  the  most  flattering  offers  were  sent 
him  from  tfie  Russian  court  to  induce  him  to  remove  to  St 
Petersburg,  but  these  were  declined.  "  Italy,"  says  he,  in 
writing  of  the  occurrence  to  a  friend,  "  Italy  is  my  country 
— is  the  country  and  native  soil  of  the  arts.  I  cannot 
leave  her;  my  infancy  was  nurtured  here.  If  my  poor 
talents  can  be  useful  in  any  other  land,  they  must  be  of 
some  utility  to  Italy;  and  ought  not  her  claim  to  be 
preferred  to  all  othere  ! " 

Numerous  works  were  produced  in  the  years  1795-97, 
of  which  several  were  repetitions  of  previous  produc- 
tions. It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  celebrated  group 
representing  the  Parting  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  This 
famous  production  was  sent  to  Naples.  The  French 
Revolution  was  now  extending  its  shocks  over  Italy ; 
and  Canova  sought  obscurity  and  repose  in  his  native 
Passaguo.  Thither  he  retired  in  1798,  and  there  he  con- 
tinued for  about  a  year,  principally  employed  in  painting, 
of  which  art  also  he  had  some  knowledge.  He  executed 
upwards  of  twenty  paintings  about  this  time.  One  of  his 
productions  is  a  picture  representing  the  dead  body  of  the 
Saviour  just  removed  from  the  cross,  surrounded  by  the 
three  Marys,  the  beloved  disciple,  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and,  somewhat  in  the  background,  Nicodemus.  Above 
appears  tuo  Father,  with  the  mystic  dove  in  the  centre  of  a 
glory,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  cherubs.  This  com- 
position, which  was  greatly  applauded,  ho  presented  to  the 
parochial  church  of  his  native  place.  Events  in  the 
political  world  having  come  to  a  temporary  lull,  he  returned 
to  Rome;  but  his  health  having  been  impaired  from 
arduous  application,  he  took  a  journey  through  a  part  of 
Germany,  in  company  with  his  friend  Prince  Rezzonico. 
He  returned  from  his  travels  much  improved,  and  again 
commenced  his  labours  with  renewed  vigour  and  enthusiasm. 

Canova's  sculptures  have  been  distributed  under  three 
heads  : — (I)  Heroic  compositions  ;  (2)  Compositions  of 
grace  and  elegance ;  and  (3)  Sepulchral  monuments  and 
rilievos.  In  noticing  the  works  which  fall  under  each  of 
these  divisions,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  strict 
chronological  order,  but  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  his 
productions  may  thus  be  obtained.  Their  vast  number, 
however,  prevents  their  being  all  enumerated. 


Soon  after  hLs  return  appeared  his  Perseus  with  the  Head 
of  Jlodusa.  The  niomcat  of  representation  is  when  the 
hero,  flushed  with  conquest,  displays  the  head  of  the 
"  snaky  Gorgon,"  whilst  the  right  hand  grasps  a  sword  of 
singular  device.  By  a  public  decree,  this  work  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  stame  of  the  Vatican  hitherto  reserved  for 
the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  it  sustains  this  comparison,  or  that  it 
rivals  the  earlier  reab'zation  of  the  same  subject  in  Italian 
art,  that  by  Cellini.  In  1802,  at  the  personal  request  of 
Napoleon,  Canova  repaired  to  Paris  to  model  a  bust  of  the 
First  Consul.  The  artist  was  entertained  with  munificence, 
and  various  honours  were  conferred  upon  him.  The  statue, 
which  is  colossal,  was  not  finished  till  six  years  after.  On 
the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIII.  presented  this 
statue  to  the  British  Government,  by  whom  it  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  duke  of  AVellington.  Palamedes, 
Creugas  and  Damoxenus,  the  Combat  of  Theseus  and  the 
Centaur,  and  Hercules  and  Lichas  may  close  the  class  of 
heroic  compositions,  although  the  catalogue  might  be 
swelled  by  the  enumeration  of  various  others,  such  as 
Hector  and  Ajax,  and  the  statues  of  Washington,  King 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and  others.  The  group  of  Hercules 
and  Lichas  is  considered  as  the  most  terrible  conception 
of  Canova's  mind,  and  in  its  pecidiar  style  as  scarcely  tc 
be  excelled. 

Under  the  second  head,  namely,  compositions  of  grace 
and  elegance,  the  statue  of  Hebe  takes  the  llist  place  in 
point  of  date.  Four  times  has  the  artisi.  embodied  in 
stone  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  each  time  with  some 
variation.  The  only  material  improvement,  however,  is 
the  substitution  of  a  support  more  suitable  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  art.  Each  of  the  statues  is,  in  all  its  details,  in 
expression,  attitude,  and  delicacy  of  finish,  strikingly 
elegant.  The  Dancing  Nymphs  maintain  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hebe.  'The  Graces  and  the  Venus 
are  more  elevated.  The  Awakened  Nymph  is  another 
work  of  uncommon  beauty.  The  Mother  of  Napoleon,  his 
consort  Maria  Louisa  (as  Concord),  to  model  whom  the 
author  made  a  further  journey  to  Paris  in  1810,  the  Prin- 
cess Esterhazy,  and  the  muse  Polymnia  (Elisa  Bonaparte) 
take  their  place  in  this  class,  as  do  the  ideal  heads,  com- 
prising Corinna,  Sappho,  Laura,  Beatrice,  and  Helen  of 
Troy. 

The  cenotaphs  and  funeral  monuments  fall  next  to  be 
noticed.  Of  these  the  most  splendid  is  the  monument  to 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  consisting  of 
nine  figures.  Besides  the  two  for  the  Roman  pontiffs 
already  mentioned,  there  is  one  for  Alfieri,  another  for 
Emo,  a  Venetian  admiral,  and  a  small  model  of  a  cenotaph 
for  Nelson,  besides  a  great  variety  of  monumental  rilievos. 

The  events  which  marked  the  life  of  the  artist,  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  period  in  which  he  was  engaged 
on  the  above-mentioi.ed  works,  are  of  so  little  importance 
as  scarcely  to  merit  notice.  His  mind  was  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  labours  of  his  studio,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his 
journeys  to  Paris,  one  to  Vienna,  and  a  few  short  intervals 
of  absence  in  Florence  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  never 
quitted  Rome..  In  his  own  words,  "  his  statues  were  the 
sole  proofs  of  his  civil  existence."  There  was,  however, 
another  proof,  which  modesty  forbade  him  to  mention,  an 
ever-active  benevolence,  especially  towards  artists.  InlSlo 
he  wa3  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  superintend  the  trans- 
mission from  Paris  of  those  works  of  art  which  had  formerly 
been  convoyed  thither  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon. 
By  his  zeal  and  exertions,  for  there  were  many  conflicting 
interests  to  reconcile,  he  adjusted  the  affair  in  a  manner  at 
onco  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  fortunate  for  his 
countrj-.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  gratified  a  wish 
he   had    long  entertained  of  visilii;g     Li udon,    where   he 
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received  the  highest  tokens  of  esteem.  The  artist  for 
whom  he  showed  particular  sympathy  and  regard  in  Lon- 
don was  Haydon,  who  might  at  the  time  be  counted 
the  sole  representative  of  historical  painting  there,  and 
whom  he  especially  honoured  for  his  championship  of .  the 
Elgin  marbles,  then  recently  transported  to  England,  and 
ignorantly  depreciated  by  poUte  connoisseurs.  Canova 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  1816,  with  the 
ransomed  spoila  of  his  country's  genius.  Immediately 
after,  he  received  several  marks  of  distinction, — by  the 
hand  of  the  Pope  himself  his  name  was  inscribed  in  "  the 
Oolden  Volume  of  the  Capitol,"  and  he  received  the  title 
of  marquis  of  Ischia,  with  an  annual  pension  of  3000 
crowns,  about  £626. 

He  now  contemplated  a  great  work,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Religion.  The  model  filled  Italy  with  admiration ;  the 
marble  was  procured,  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  ready 
to  be  applied  to  it,  when  the  jealousy  of  churchmen  as  to 
the  site,  or  some  other  cause,  deprived  the  country  of  the 
projected  work.  The  mind  of  Canova  was  inspired  with 
the  wannest  sense  of,  devotion,  and  though  foUed  in  this 
instance  ha  resolved  to  consecrate  a  ahrina  to  the  cause. 
In  his  native  village  he  began  to  make  preparations  for 
erecting  a  t«mple  which  was  to  contain,  not  only  the  above 
statue,  but  other  works  of  his  own ;  within  its  precincts 
were  to  repose  also  the  ashes  of  the  founder.  Accordingly, 
in  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  repaired  to  Fassagno  in 
1819.  At  a  sumptuous  entertainment  which  he  gave  to  his 
workmen,  there  occurred  an  incident  which  marks  the 
kindliness  of  his  character.  When  the  festivities  of  the 
day  had  terminated,  he  requested  the  shepherdesses  and 
peasant-girls  of  the  adjacent  hamlets  to  pass  in  review 
before  him,  and  to  each  he  made  a  present,  expending  on 
the  occasion  about  £400.  We  need  not  therefore  be 
surprised  that  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  remains  of 
the  donor  came  to  be  deposited  in  their  last  asylum,  the 
grief  which  the  surrounding  peasantry  evinced  was  in 
natural  expression  so  intense  and  irrepressible  as  to  eclipse 
the  studied   solemnity  of  more  pompous  mourning. 

After  the  foundation-stone  of  this  edifice  had  been  laid, 
Canova  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  every  succeeding  autumn 
he  continued  to  visit  Paasagno,  in  order  to  direct  the 
workmen,  and  encourage  them  with  pecuniary  rewards  and 
medals.  In  the  meantime  the  vast  expenditure  exhausted 
his  resources,  and  compelled  him  to  labour  with  unceasing 
assiduity  when  age  and  disease  had  set  their  seal  upon  his 
frame.  During  the  period  which  intervened  between 
commencing  operations  at  Passagno  and  his  decease,  he 
executed  or  finished  some  of  his  most  striking  works. 
Amongst  these  were  the  group  Mars  and  Venus,  the 
colossal  figure  of  Pius  TL,  the  Pietk,  the  St  John,  the 
recumbent  Magdalen.  The  last  performance  which  issued 
from  his  hand  was  a  colossal  bust  of  his  friend  the  Coimt 
Cicognara.  In  May  1822  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples,  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  wax  moulds  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  perjured  Bourbon  king  Fevdinand. 
This  journey  materially  injured  his  health,  but  he  rallied 
again  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  he  paid  his  annual  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
when  he  experienced  a  relapse.  He  proceeded  to  Venice, 
and  expired  there  on  the  13th  of  October  1823,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  sixty-five.  His  disease  was  one  which  had  affected 
him  from  an  early  age,  caused  by  the  continual  use  of 
carving-toob,  producing  a  depression  of  the  ribs.  The 
most  distinguished  funeral  honours  were  paid  to  his 
remains,  which  were  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Passagno 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

Canova,  in  a  certain  sense,  renovated  the  art  of  scalpfure 
in  Italy,  and  brought  it  back  to  that  standard  from  which 
it  had  declined  when  the  sense  both  of  classical  beauty 


and  moderation,  and  of  Titanic  invention  and  human  ot 
superhuman  energy  as  embodied  by  the  uoexampled  genius 
of  Michelangelo,  had  succumbed  to  the  overloaded  and 
flabby  mannerisms  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  His 
finishing  was  refined,  and  he  had  a  special  method  of  giving 
a  mellow  and  soft  appearance  to  the  marble.  He  formed 
his  models  of  the  same  size  as  the  work  he  designed  was 
intended  to  be.  The  prominent  defect  of  Canova's  attrac- 
tive and  highly  trained  art  is  that  which-  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  word  artificiality, — ^that  quality,  so  characteristic 
of  th*  modern  mind,  which  seizes  upon  certain  properties 
of  conception  and  execution  in  the  art  of  the  past,  and  upon 
certain  types  of  beauty  or  emotion  in  life,  and  makes  a 
compound  of  the  two — regulating  both  by  the  standard  of 
taste  prevalent  in  contemporary  "  high  society,"  a  standard 
which,  referring  to  cultivation  and  refinement  as  its  higher 
term,  declines  towards  fashion  as  the  lower.  Of  his  moral 
character  a  generous  and  unwearied  benevolence  formed 
the  most  prominent  feature.  The  greater  part  of  the  vast 
fortune  realized  by  his  works  was  distributed  in  acta  of 
this  description.  He  established  prizes  for  artists  and 
endowed  all  the  academies  of  Rome.  The  aged  and  un 
fortunate  were  also  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  solicitude. 
His  tities  were  numerous.  He  was  enrolled  amongst  the 
nobility  of  several  states,  decorated  with  various  orders 
of  knighthood,  and  associated  in  the  highest  professional 
honours.  (See  the  Life  of  Canova  by  Memes,  one  vol.  ; 
that  by  Missiniui,  four  vols. ;  the  Biografia,  by  the  Count 
Cicognara;  and  Opere  Scelte  di  Antonio  Canova,  by 
Anzelmi,  Naples,  1842.)  (-fr.  M.  e.) 

CANSTATT,  Cannstadt,  or  Kanstatt,  a  town  of 
Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  about  2J  miles 
N.E.  of  Stuttgart,  in  48°  48'  22'  N.  lat.  and  9°  12'  49' 
E.  long.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
part  of  the  country,  at  a  point  where  the  high  roads  of  the 
circle  converge,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing town's  in  Germany.  Its  public  buildings  comprise  a 
cathedral  of  the  15th  century,  dedicated  to  Uffo,  a 
beautiful  town-hall,  the  royal  theatre,  the  market-house, 
and  various  educational  institutions.  The  Wilhelma 
palace,  built  in  1842-51  as  a  summer  residence  for  the 
late  king  William,  is  an  elaborate  example  of  the 
Saracenic  style,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful gardens.  Avery  considerable  industry  is  carried  on  in 
the  town, — the  most  important  branches  being  wool- 
spinning,  dyeing,  cotton-weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of 
steel  and  machines.  The  transit  trade  is  stLQ  more  im- 
portant and  various.  A  large  temporary  population  is 
attracted  to  the  town  by  the  fame  of  its  mineral  springs. 
These  are  about  forty  in  number,  for  the  most  part  of  tepid 
water,  which  is  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  is 
said  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  dyspepsia  and  weakness  of 
the  nervous  system.  Besides  the  usual  bathing  establish- 
ments, there  are  several  medical  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  special  diseases.  Sielberg,  a  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood,  upwards  of  600  feet  in  height,  is  interest- 
ing for  its  caverns  and  the  numerous  fossils  which  it  has 
preserved.  Not  far  distant  is  the  princely  seat  of 
Rosenstein  (previously  known  as  Kahlenstein),  which  was 
built  in  1824-30 ;  and  on  the  neighbouring  height  of  the 
Rothenberg  was  formerly  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  house 
of  Wiirtemberg.  Canstatt  is  mentioned  as  early  as  tha  8th 
century,  under  the  name  of  Condistat,  as  the  seat  of  a  great 
court  held  by  Charlemagne  for  the  trial  of  the  rebellious 
dukes  of  Alemaunia  and  Bavaria.  From  Louis  the 
Bavarian  it  received  the  same  imperial  rights  and  privileges 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  town  of  Esslingen.  Down  to  tha 
middle  of  the  15th  century  it  remained  the  capital  of 
Wiirtemberg ;  and  as  an  important  pkco  of  transport  it 
has  been  freauently  the  object  of  military  operations.      In 
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1755,  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  LioUcn,  part 
of  the  town-house  subsided  3  feet.  Population  in  1871, 
11,804, 

CANSTEIN,  Kael  Hildebeand,  Count  of  (16OT- 
1719),  was  born  at  Lindenberg,  in  1607.  He  studied  law 
at  Frankfort,  travelled  in  Italy  and  England,  and  served 
in  one  campaign  ;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to 
i-etire  into  private  life.  At  Berlin  he  became  acquainted 
with  Spener  and  Francke,  whose  influence  determined  him 
to  devote  his  energies  aud  time  to  further  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible.  For  this  he  obtained  a  large  amount 
of  money  by  subscription,  and  establicihed  at  Halle  the 
Bible  Society  which  is  named  after  him.  In  1712,  with 
the  aid  of  Francke,  he  issued  a  stereotyiie  edition  of  the 
J^ew  Testament  at  about  fourpence  a  copy,  and  next 
year  a  similar  edition  of  the  whole  Bible.  In  1722 
editions  in  Polish  and  Bohemian  appeared.  Canstein  is 
the  author  of  a  Life  of  Spener,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
and  several  theological  works.  He  is,  besides,  one  of  tho^ie 
to  whom  the  introduction  of  stereotype  printing  has  been 
ascribed. 

CANTABRIA,  a  district  of  Hispauia  Tairaconensis, 
lying  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  By  the 
more  ancient  geographers  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
entire  country  now  occupied  by  the  provinces  of  Asturias, 
Santander,  Biscay,  and  Guipuzcoa.  After  the  conquest  of 
Spain  by  the  Romans,  the  name  of  Cantabria  was  restricted 
to  what  is  now  the  province  of  Santandor  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Asturias. 

The  Cantabri  were  not  improbably  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Iberian  population,  and  were,  according  to  some, 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Basques.  They  were  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  native  Spanish  tribes  that  the  Romans 
had  to  encounter,  and  were  never  completely  subdued. 
Together  with  the  Astures,  they  offered  for  many  ages  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  were  only  at 
last  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rom«  by 
Angustus.  They  revolted  a  few  years  after,  but  were 
dfifeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Agrippa,  19  b.c.  When, 
however,  their  losses  had  been  somewhat  repaired,  they  again 
declared  war ;  and  they  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias.  Their 
indomitable  spirit  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  ancient 
classics  ;  among  others  Horace  alludes  to  the  "  Cantabrum 
tndoctnm  juga  ferre  nostra."  Cantabria  under  the  Roman 
empire  comprehended  five  principal  tribes, — the  Pleutauri, 
the  Varduli,  the  Autrigones,  the  Conisci  or  Concani  (who 
fed  on  ths  blood  of  their  horses, — "  Icetum  eqiimo  sanguine 
Concanum  "),  and  the  Tuisi.  There  were  numerous  towns 
and  villages  distributed  throughout  the  country,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  Juliobriga. 

CANTACUZENUS,  Johannes,  emperor  of  the  East, 
celebrated  as  a  statesman,  general,  and  historian,  was 
born  at  Constantinople,  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family, 
and  under  the  reign  of  the  elder  Androiiicus  held  the 
high  office  of  Great  Domestic.  In  the  disputes  that  ensued 
between  that  emperor  and  his  grandfon,  Cantacuzenus 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and  when  Andronicus  II., 
on  the  abdication  of  his  grandfather,  ascended  the  throne 
(1328)  he  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  considerable 
vigour  and  ability.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  1341, 
Cantacuzenus  was  left  regent,  and  guardian  of  his  son  John 
Paljeologus,  who  was  but  niue  years  of  ago,  AATiether  he 
would  have  continued  faithful  to  his  trust  is  uncertain  ; 
but  being  suspected  by  the  empress,  and  the  object  of  the 
hostility  of  a  powerful  party  at  court,  he  rebelled,  and  got 
himself  crowned  emperor  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns, 
•while  his  opponents,  witK  the  young  emperor  John, 
maintained  themselves  at  Constantinople.     The  c'vil  war 


which  ensued  lasted  six  years ;  and  as  the  rival  parties 
were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Servians  and 
Turks,  and  to  engage  mercenaries  of  every  description, 
ihe  empire  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  incredible  confusion, 
and  nearly  ruined.  At  the  outset  Cantacuzenus  was  so 
hard  pressed  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  into  Servia.  An 
alliance  with  Servia  enabled  him  to  make  head  against 
his  enemies  for  some  time  ;  but  his  inconstant  allies  soon 
left  him  to  join  the  other  side,  or  to  pursue  their  own 
private  ends.  It  was  with  the  help  of  the  l\irks  that  he 
brought  the  war  to  a  termination.  He  formed  an  alliance 
^^ith  Orchan,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  of  Broussa,  on  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  of  sending  his  daughter  to  the  harem 
of  the  Turk,  and  of  allowing  his  army  to  make  slaves  of 
the  Greek  subjects.  In  1316  he  entered  Constantinople  in 
triumph,  and  forced  his  opponents  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  became  joint  emperor  with  John  Palaeologus, 
retaining-  the  administrative  power  in  his  own  hands  during 
the  minority  of  his  colleague.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
connected-  view  of  the  government  of  Cantacuzenus.  The 
empire,  already  broken  up  into  disconnected  fragments, 
and  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits,  was  assailed  on  every 
side  by  open  enemies  or  treacherous  friends.  There  were 
wars  with  the  Genoese,  who  had  a  colony  at  Galata  and 
had  money  transactions  with  the  court,  and  with  the 
Servians,  who  were  at  that  time  establishing  an  extensive 
empire  on  the  north-western  frontiers, — carried  on  in  every 
case  without  energy  and  without  happy  result ;  and  there 
was  a  hazardous  alliance  with  the  Turks,  who  made  their 
first  permanent  settlement  in  Europe,  at  Callipolis,  in 
Thiace,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cantacuzenus 
(1351).  It  would  be  wrong  to  blame  him,  however,  for 
introducing  those  enemies  of  Christendom  into  Europe, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  interposing  in  the 
unhappy  struggles  of  the  Greek  empire.  No  individual 
energy  could  have  saved  a  moribund  state  from  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  its  more  vigorous  neighbours.  Yet  Can- 
tacuzenus was  far  too  ready  to  employ  them  in  his  European 
quarrels  ;  and  as  he  had  not  money  to  pay  them,  this  gave 
them  a  ready  pretext  for  seizing  upon  a  European  town. 
The  financial  burdens  imposed  by  Cantacuzenus  had  long 
been  displeasing  to  his  subjects,  and  there  had  always  been 
a  strong  faction  in  favour  of  John  Palaeologus.  Hence, 
when  the  latter  entered  Constantinople  in  the  end  of  1364, 
his  success  was  easy.  Cantacuzenus  retired  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  literary  labours.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  life  and  times,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  series  of  Byzantine  historians.  Cantacuzenus 
was  not  without  ability,  and  had  some  literary  merit  and 
oven  eloquence,  but  with  a  considerable  share  of  the 
Byzantine  vices, — timidity,  duplicity,  and  falsity. 

CANTAGALLO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  80  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Parahyba,  with  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Campos.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  important  gold  mines ;  but,  since 
these  were  worked  out,  it  has  depended  almost  wholly  on 
agriculture.     Population  about  4200. 

CANTAL,  a  department  in  central  France,  lying  between 
44°  37'  and  46°  26'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2°  3'  and  3°  18' 
E.  long.,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me, 
and  E.  by  Haute-Loire  and  Loz6re,  S.  by  Aveyron  and 
Lozfere,  and  W.  by  Corrize  and  Lot.  Its  area  is  2208 
square  miles;  and  its  population  in  1872  was  231,867. 

It  is  formed  of  the  ancient  province  of  Upper  Auvergne, 
and  received  its  name  from  the  Plomb-du-Cantal,  the 
central  peak  of  a  bare  and  rugged  chain  which  traverses 
the  whole  department.  Near  the  Plomb,  which  attains  a 
height  of  above  6090  feet,  are  the  Col-de-Cabre  and 
other  peaks  belonging  to  the  same  system,  evidently  of 
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volcanic  origin.     The  slopes  of  the  higher  mountains  are 
Bleep   and  bare.     The   more    elevated  valleys   are   thinly 
peopled,  and  in  summer  afford  pasture  for  the  flocks  and 
herds  which  migrate  thither  from  the  low  countries.     Most 
of  the  streams  of  the  department  have  their  sources  in  this 
central  ridge,  and  fall  by  a  short  and  rapid  course  into  the 
rivers  which  traverse  the  extensive  valleys  on  either  side. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Alagnon,  which  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Allier ;  the  Celle  and  Truyere,  which  are  tributaries 
of  the  Lot;  and  the  Cere  and  Rue,  which  are  tributaries  of 
the  Dordogne.     The  climate  of  the  department  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  different  localities.     In  the  alluvial  plain 
between  Murat  and  Saint  Flour,  and  in  the  S.W.,  in    the 
arrondissemcnt  of  Aurillac,  it  is  generally  mild  and  dry ; 
but  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe,  and    the    hurricanes    peculiarly  violent. 
Tlie  internal  resources  of  the  department  are  considerable  ; 
b'lt    the    difficulty  of  land-carriage  prevents  them    being 
sufficiently  developed.     The  hills  and  valleys  abound  with 
game,  and  the  streams  with  fish.     Cantal  produces  a  vast 
variety  of  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants  ;  and  its  mineral 
products  include  coal,  copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  granite, 
and  slate.     Several  mines  of  coal  and  one  of  antimony  are 
worked,  but  generally  these  natural  sources  of  wealth  are 
neglected.     The  cold  and  damp  of  the  climate,  which  are 
great  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  favour  the  growth 
of  the  pastures.     Cattle  and  horses  are  accordingly  reared 
with  profit,  while  butter  and  cheese  (including  the  famous 
Roquefort  cheese)  are  made  in  large  quantities.     The  wool 
of  the  district  also  is  of  a  superior  quality.      The  inhabitants 
are    rude   and   uncultivated,  accustomed  to    live    on    the 
scantiest  fare,  and  plying  the  meanest  handicrafts  for   a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  in  their  migrations  to  Paris 
and  through  the  provinces.     The  principal  articles  of  food 
are'rye,  buckwheat,  and  chestnuts.     Cantal  is  divided  into 
four  arrondissements, — Aurillac,  Mauriac,  Murat,  and  Saint 
Flour.     It3  capital  is  Aurillac. 

CANTARINI,  SiMONE  (1612-1648),  called  Simone  da 
Pesaeo,  a  painter  and  etcher,  was  born  at  Oropezza  near 
Pesaro  in  1612.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Cuido,  and  a  fellow- 
student  of  Domenichino  and  Albano.  The  irritability  of 
his  temper  and  his  vanity  were  extreme  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Verona  in  1648,  was 
occasioned  by  chagrin  at  his  failure  in  a  portrait  of  the 
duke  of  Mantua.  Others  relate  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a 
Mantuan  painter  whom  he  had  injured.  His  pictures, 
though  masterly  and  spirited,  are  deficient  in  originality. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  mistaken  for  examples  of 
Guide,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  is  considered  superior  in  the 
extremities  of  the  figures.  Among  his  principal  paintings 
are  St  Anthony,  at  Cagli ;  the  Magdalene,  at  Pesaro  ;  the 
Transfiguration,  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Slilan  ;  the  Portrait  of 
Guido,  in  the  Bologna  Gallery  ;  and  St  Romuald  in  the  Casa 
Paolucci.  His  most  celebrated  etching  is  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto,  honouring  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Borghese 

CANTEMIR,.  Antiochcs  (1700-1744),  the  father  of 
Russian  poetry,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Demetrius  Cante- 
mir,  noticed  below.  Under  the  ablest  professors,  whom 
Peter  the  Great  had  invited  to  St  Petersburg,  he  studied 
mathematics,  physics,  history,  moral  philosophy,  and  polite 
literature.  When  quite  young  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg ;  and  he  wrote  some  satires 
at  twenty,  which  helped  greatly  to  fix  Russian  versifica- 
tion and  develop  Russian  poetiy.  At  thirty  years  of 
age  ho  was  mmiuated  minister  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  I  here,  as  well  as  in  France,  whither  he  went 
in  1736  as  minister-plenipotentiary,  he  was  equally  admired 
«s  a  statesman  and  as  a  man  of  letters..  His  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  different  revolutions  which  agitated  Russia 
duricg   his   absence    urocured    him    the    confidence    and 


esteem  of  three  successive  princes.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1744.  Besides  a  Russian  translation  of  Anacreon  and  tlio 
epistles  of  Horace,  he  wrote  original  satires,  odes,  and 
fables,  and  translated  Fontenelle's  I'lurality  of  Worlds 
and  Algarotti's  Dialogues  on  Light  and  Colours.  The 
Abb£  Guasco  wrote  his  life  in  French,  and  translated  his 
satires  into  that  language. 

CANTEMJR,  De-metrius,  son  of  a  prince  of  Moldavia, 
was  born  in  1673,  and  died  in  1723.  On  his  father's  death, 
though  not  permitted  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Moldavia, 
he  continued  faithfully  to  serve  the  Turks,  distinguishing 
himself  in  many  campaigns,  and  acquiring  the  Oriental  as 
well  as  the  European  languages,  of  which  he  became  a  great 
master.  In  1710  he  was  at  last  appointed  prince  of 
Moldavia,  in  order  to  aid  in  resisting  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Peter  the  Great.  Convinced  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  the  Turks,  Cantemir  joined  the  Czar,  and  shared 
in  the  campaign  of  1711  on  the  Pruth,  which  proved  so 
humiliating  to  Russia.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Peter, 
who  had  refused  to  give  up  his  ally  to  the  victorious 
Turks,  took  him  with  him  to  Russia,  where  he  lived  till 
his  death,  assisting  the  Czar  in  his  wars,  and  in  great  favour 
with  him.  He  wrote  several  works,lhe  most  important  being 
a  history  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
CANTERBURY,  a  city  and  borough  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  distant  from  London  55  miles  E.S.E.,  and  situated 
JH  51°  17'  N.  lat.,  1°  15'  E.  long.  It  is  approached  from 
London  by  the  South-Eastern  and  the  London-Chatham- 
and-Dover  railways  ;  and  a  line,  six  miles  in  length,  con- 
nects it  with  Whitstable,  a  small  harbour  on  the  north  coast 
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of  Kent,  which  is  its  port  for  trade  purposes.  The  corpora- 
tion (from  which  the  mayor  is  chosen)  is  elected  from  three 
wards,  the  Dane-John,  Westgate,  and  Northgate  wards, 
and  consists  of  eighteen  councillors  and  six  aldermen. 
Here  are  held  the  quarter  sessions  fo"^  East  Kent,  tho 
petty  sessions  for  the  Home  Division  of  St  Augustine, 
beside  those  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  county  court  of  llio 
surrounding  district.     The  High  Court  pf  Justice  has  also 
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district  registries  at  Canterbury  for  the  probate  and 
liiiikruptcy  divisions. 

Canterbury  contains  a  cathedral  church,  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  all  England  and  metro- 
politan, and  provincial  of  the  dioceses  south  of  Trent, — his 
own  diocese  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Kent  and  a 
small  piece  of  Surrey.  The  cathedral  staff  consists  of  a 
dpan,  six  canons,  twei'ty-four  honorary  canons,  an  auditor, 
SIX  preachers,  four  minor  canons,  and  subordinate  officers  ; 
and  attached  to  it  is  a  school  founded  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  called  the  king's  school,  comprising  a  foundation  for 
two  masters  and  fifty  scholara,  with  a  few  exhibitions  also. 
The  cathedral  library  contains  about  9000  volumes,  and  is 
rich  in  ancient  charters  and  registers  of  the  monastery. 
J^osides  the  cathedral  there  are  fifteen  parish  churches,  and 
places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Unitarians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Lady  Huutingdou's 
congregation,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  crypt  of 
the  cathedral  there  is  also  a  church  founded  by  Qiieen 
Eliiabeth  for  French  Protestant  refugees,  and  still  used 
by  a  small  French  congregation.  A  college  for  the 
education  of  missionary  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  founded  by  Royal  Charter  in  1848  on  the  ruins  of  St 
Augustine's  abbey  ;  and  on  St  Thomas  Hill  in  the  suburbs 
is  the  boys'  school  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  Guild  Hall,  the  Coru 
Exchange  with  market-place  below,  the  Museum,  the  Kent 
and  Canterbury  Hospital,  an  institution  for  upwards  of 
100  patients,  and  the  gaol,  which  is  for  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  county,  with  the  county  court-hall  adjoining. 
The  city  contains  barracks  for  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, — 
that  for  cavalry  being  used  for  dep6ts  of  regiments  on 
foreign  service,  and  that  for  infantry  as  the  brigade  depfit 
of  the  3rd  regiment  (Buffs)  and  the  East  Kent  regiment,  and 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  East  Kent  militia.  The  trade  of 
Canterbury  comprises  good  markets  for  hops  and  corn,  but 
has  no  other  speciality.  There  are  some  pleasant  public 
gardens  known  as  the  Dane-John  Walks.  The  suburbs 
and  neighbourhood  are  favourite  spots  for  residence. 

Canterbury  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  the  con- 
stituency being  2794  (revision  1875).  The  population 
in  1871  was  20,962,  and  the  number  of  houses  4102. 

Canterbury  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Durovemum, 
a  city  established  upon  that  ford  of  the  River  Stour  at 
which  roads  from  the  three  Kentish  harbour-fortresses, 
RiiUipiae,  Dubrce,  and  LemancB  (now  Richborough,  Dover, 
and  Lymne)  became  united  into  tlie  one  great  military 
way  through  Britain,  known  in  later  days  as  Watling 
Street.  From  this  ford  the  city  apparently  derived  its 
name,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  the  Celtic  dvrr,  "  water." 
The  Romans  do  not  seem,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  their 
occupation,  to  have  made  it  a  military  centre,  or  given  it 
a  permanent  garrison ;  but,  as  a  halting-place  for  troops 
on  the  march,  and  commercially,  as  lying  in  the  direct 
path  of  all  the  Continental  traffic  of  Britain,  its  importance 
at  this  date  must  have  been  considerable.  The  city  re- 
appears, under  its  new  name  of  Cantwarabyrig  (since 
shortened  to  the  present  word),  as  the  capital  of  Ethelbert, 
the  fourth  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  during  the  latter  part  of 
whose  reign  it  became  in  a  manner  the  metropolis  of 
England, — the  office  of  Bretwalda,  or  overlord,  of  the  island 
to  the  Humber  being  held  by  Ethelbert.  It  w  as  in  this  reign 
(in  596)  and  under  these  circumstances  that  Augustine 
and  his  fellow-missionaries  arrived  from  Rome,  and 
their  settlement  by  Ethelbert  in  his  capital  became  the 
origin  of  its  position,  held  ever  since,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  English  Church.  It3  history  from  this  time  becomes 
chiefly  ecclesiastical.  Here  Uvcd  and  ruled  Augustine  and 
the  succeeding  archbishops,  and  here  under  their  auspices, 
from   the  time  of   Ethelbert  and   Augustine  downwards, 


arose  two  of  the  principal  monasteries  of  England,  the 
abbey  of  St  Augustine  and  the  priory  of  Christ  Church, 
— the  latter  ruled  by  a  prior  only,  as  acknowledging 
the  archbishop  for  its  abbot.  These  were  long  rivals  in 
importance  and  wealth,  in  which  the  abbey  held  for  several 
centuries  the  advantage,  as  possessing  the  shrines  of  the 
earlier  archbishops,  the  chief  saints  of  the  English  Church, 
till  the  pre-eminence  of  the  priory  in  turn  became  decidedly 
established  by  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Becket  (1170)  in 
its  cathedral  church,  his  canonization  as  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  resort  of  the  Christian  world  on 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.  Miracles  were  almost  immediately 
said  to  be  worked  at  his  grave  in  the  ciypt,  and  at  the  well 
iu  which  his  garments  had  been  washed  ;  and  from  the 
time  when  Henry  II.  did  his  penance  for  the  murder  in 
the  church,  and  the  battle  of  Alnwick  was  gained  over  the 
Scots  a  few  days  afterwards — it  was  supposed  as  a  result — 
the  fame  of  the  martyr's  power  and  the  popularity  of  his 
worship  became  an  established  thing  in  England.  On  the 
rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  after  a  fire,  iu  1175,  a  mag- 
nificent shrine  was  erected  for  him  in  a  new  chapel  built 
for  the  purpose,  which  became  thronged  for  three  centuries 
by  pilgrims  and  worshippers  of  all  classes,  from  kings 
and  emperors  downwards.  Henceforward  the  interests  of 
the  city  became  bound  up  in  those  of  the  cathedral,  and 
were  shown  iu  the  Large  number  of  hostels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pilgrims,  and  of  shops  containing  wares 
especially  suited  to  their  tastes.  A  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury became  not  only  a  pious  exercise,  but  a  fashionable 
summer,  excursion  ;  and  the  poet  Chaucer,  writing  in  the 
14th  century,  has  given  us  an  admirable  picture  of  sucli 
pilgrimages,  with  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  a  party 
of  pilgrims,  leisurely  enjoying  the  journey,  and  telling 
stories  to  each  other  on  the  road.  Our  very  language  still 
contains  two  words  originating  in  these  customs, — a 
"  canterbury,"  or  a  "  canterbury  tale,"  a  phrase  used  for  a 
fiction,^ — and  a  "  canter,"  which  is  a  short  form  for  a 
"  canterbury  gallop,"  an  allusion  to  the  easy  pace  at  whii-li 
these  pilgrimages  were  performed.  The  largely  ecclesi 
astical  character  of  th?  city  may  still  be  seen  iu  the 
numerous  remains  of  buildings  connected  with  the  church 
with  which  its  streets  abound  to  the  present  day.  Tho 
shrine  with  its  vast  collected  wealth  was  destroyed,  and 
every  reminiscence  connected  with  it  as  far  as  possible 
efi"aced,  by  King  Henry  VIII.'s  commissioners  iu  1538. 

In  secular  history  Canterbury  has  been  less  remarkable. 
The  castle  was  taken  by  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus  of 
France,  during  his  incursion  into  England  in  1215.  Here, 
in  the  cathedral,  Edward  I.  was  married  in  1299  to  his 
second  queen,  Margaret  of  France,  and  Charles  I.  to 
Henrietta  Maria  in  1625.  Hence  started  the  Kent.'sh 
rebels  under  Wat  Tyler  on  tlioir  march  to  London  iu  1381, 
taking  with  them  as  prisoner  Archbishop  Sudbury,  whom 
they  beheaded  later  on  Tower  Hill, — in  this  point  curiously 
repeating  the  action  of  the  Danes  during  their  invasion  of 
1011,  who  seized  Archbishop  Elphego  from  this  cathedral, 
and  shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  death  at  Blackheath.  The 
"  Canterbury  Christmas,"  that  of  1647,  is  known  for  the 
resistance  offered  here  to  the  attempt  to  carry  out  tho 
decree  of  Parliament  against  the  observance  of  the  day. 
Out  of  the  rising  that  ensued  grew  the  "  Kentish  Petition  " 
for  the  release  of  Charles  I.,  supported,  in  the  following 
summer,  by  an  armed  gathering  of  the  gentry  and  yeomanry 
of  the  county,  which  was  scattered  by  General  Fairfax  iu 
the  battle  of  Maidstone. 

The  cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  church 
given  by  King  Ethelbert,  together  with  his  own  )ialacc 
adjoining,  to  Augustine  and  his  monks.  This  early  church 
and  its  adjacent  buildings  were  destroyed  and  entirelj 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Lanfrauc  in  1070,    and  the  choir 
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was  again  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  by  his  "successor  Arch- 
bishop Anselm,  whose  work,  in  turn,  on  being  restored 
•after  the  fire  of  1172,  was  then  considerably  enlarged, 
especially  by  the  addition  of  a  chapel  and  corona,  both 
dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  at  its  eastern  end.  In  this  state 
substAntially  the  choir  remains  to  the  present  day. 
Lanfranc's  nave  survived  till  the  14th  century,  when  it 
was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  one  western  tower,  taken 
down  in  1834.  The  central  tower  was  not  completed  till 
about  1500.  The  most  interesting  parts  remaining  in  the 
present  church  are — (1)  the  site  of  the  murder  of  Becket 
in  the  north-west  transept,  which  still  shows  the  mark  of 
thp  altar  erected  in  its  commemoration,  though  a  prevalent 
story  of  a  stone  in  the  pavement  from  which  his  blood- 
stain has  been  cut  out,  is  a  modern  fiction ;  (2)  the  site 
of  the  shrine  itself,  shown  by  the  rough  flooring  in  the 
centre  of  its  chapel,  King  Henry's  commissioners  having 
destroyed  the  very  pavement  on  which  it  stood ;  (3)  a  few 
remaining  windows  of  rich  12th  century  glass,  unique  in 
England  and  scarcely  equalled  on  the  Continent ;  (4) 
monuments  of  the  Black  Prince,  of  Henry  IV.  and  his 
queen,  and  of  several  of  the  archbishops  from  Peckham  to 
Pole  ;  (5)  fine  remains  of  Norman  fresco-painting  in  the 
apse  of  St  Gabriel  in  the  crypt ;  and  (6)  the  choir  itself, 
built  through  the  ten  years  succeeding  1174,  an  interest- 
ing specimen  of  the  gradual  transition  from  the  Norman 
style  progressing  in  England  at  the  latter  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  showing  especially  the  first  introduction  of 
that  Southern-French  variety  of  detail  which  gained  a 
place  in  the  new  style  now  known  as  Early  English.  Many 
of  the  monastic  buildings  still  remain,  as  the  cloisters,  the 
chapter-bouse,  the  treasury,  the  two  entrance  gateways, 
and  the  lavatory  tower  now  used  as  a  baptistery  ;  and 
scattered  in  the  precincts  are  relics  of  the  infirmary,  the 
dormitory,  the  prior's  house,  and  three  sets  of  buildings  for 
hospitality  to  three  difi'erent  grades  of  pilgrims — all  show- 
ing great  beauty  of  architecture.  The  chapter  buildings, 
added  in  the  last  few  years,  are  not  so  praiseworthy. 

Of  St  Augustine's  Abbey  the  remaips  are  fewer  ;  but  a. 
beautiful  gateway  of  the  14th  century,  the  abbot's  hall, 
and  some  remains  of  the  great  church,  attest  its  former 
magnificence.  Of  the  other  religious  foundations  of  the 
city,  no  remains  eidst  of  St  Gregory's  priory  or  St  Sepul- 
chre's nunnery,  but  interesting  parts  are  left  of  the  Grey 
or  Franciscan  Friars,  the  White  or  Augustinian,  and  the 
Black  or  Dominican  Friars  (the  latter  the  first  friary  of 
this  order  established  in  England) ;  also  of  the  hospitals 
of  St  John,  Northgate ;  St  Nicholas,  Harbledown ;  St 
Thomas,  Eastbridge ;  St  Lawrence';  and  that  of  the  Poor 
Priests, — of  which  the  first  three  still  remain  in  use  as 
almshouses.  Of  the  fifteen  parish  churches  which  exist  the 
most  remarkable  is  St  Martin's,  the  church  frequented  by 
Bertha  the  queen  of  Ethelbert  before  Augustine's  arrival, 
and  thus  the  earliest  seat  of  English  Christianity.  In  this 
church  Ethelbert  must  have  been  baptized,  and  the  exist- 
ing font  has  been  supposed  of  that  age ;  rude  and  archaic, 
however,  as  it  is,  it  is  not  earlier  than  a  Norman  date, 
though  Saxon  masonry  still  exists  in  the  church  walls. 

Among  the  secular  remains  there  are  large  portions  of 
the  city  walls,  mostly  of  the  15th  century,  but  connected  in 
parts  with  an  earthen  bank  of  a  very  much  earlier  date, 
and  in  one  spot  with  a  conical  mound  called  the  Dane-John 
or  Donjon,-  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Norman  keep 
of  the  castle,  one  of  Bishop  Gundulph's  works,  still  exists, 
but  in  a  very  mutilated  condition,  as  well  as  a  fine 
gateway  tower,  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  built  about  the 
year  1380  by  Archbishop  Sudbury.  The  Guild  Hall  is  of 
old  work,  but  has  been  refaced  with  modem  brick;  and 
part  remains  of  the  Chequers  Inn  for  pilgrims,  built  by 
Prior  ChUlenden  about  the  year   1400,  and  mentioned  by 


Chaucer  in  his  Cania-lury  T'ths ;  but  much  of  this  vaa 
burnt  down  in  18G5. 

There  are  slight  remains  also  of  the  archbishop's  palace, 
built  on  the  very  ground  originally  given  by  King  Ethel- 
bert before  his  conversion,  and  then  known  as  Staplegate  ; 
but  the  archbishops  have  ceased  to  reside  in  Canterbury 
since  the  17th  century. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  archbishops  of  Canterbury  to 
the  present  day  : — 


1. 

Augustine,  597  to  605. 

54. 

John  de  Ufford,  1348  to  1349. 

2 

Laurentiua,  605  to  619. 

65. 

Thomas  Bradwardin,  1349. 

3. 

MeUitus,  619  to  624. 

56. 

Simon  Islip,  1349  to  1366. 

4. 

Justus,  624  to  630. 

67. 

Simon    Langham,    1366    ti 

5. 

Honorius,  631  to  653. 

1368. 

6. 

Deusdedit,  655  to  664. 

58. 

WiUiam  Wittlesey,  1368  to 

7. 

Theodore,  668  to  690. 

1374. 

8. 

Berhtuald,  693  to  731. 

69. 

Simon    Sudbury,    1375    to 

9. 

Tsetwine,  731  to  734. 

1381. 

10. 

Nothelm,  735  to  741. 

60. 

■William  Courtenay,  1381  to 

11. 

Cuthbert,  741  to  758. 

1396. 

12. 

Breogwine,  759  fo  762. 

61. 

Thomas  Arundel,    1396    to 

13. 

J.T;nl>erht,  763  to  790. 

1414. 

14. 

jEthelheard,  790  to  803. 

62. 

Henry    Chicheley,   1414   to 

15. 

Wulfred,  803  to  829. 

1443. 

le. 

Fleogild,  829  to  830. 

63. 

John  Stafford,  1443  to  1452. 

17. 

Ceolnoth,  830  to  870. 

64. 

John  Kemp,  1452  to  1454. 

18. 

iEthekcd,  870  to  889. 

65. 

Thomas  Bourchier,  1454  to 

19. 

Plegemnnd,  891  to  923. 

14S6. 

20. 

^thelm,  923  to  925. 

66. 

John  Morton,  1486  to  150«. 

21. 

Wulfelm,  928  to  941. 

67. 

Henry  Dene,  1501  to  1  SOS. 

22. 

Odo,  941  to  958. 

08. 

William   Warham,   1603  to 

23. 

Alsine,  958  to  959. 

1532. 

24. 

Dunstan,  959  to  988. 

69. 

Thomas   Cranmer,    1533   to 

25. 

^thelgar,  988  to  989. 

1556. 

26. 

Sigeric,  990  to  995. 
Mine,  995  to  1006. 

70. 

Reginald  Pole,  1556  to  1558. 

27. 

71. 

Matthew    faiker,    1569    to 

28. 

.ffilfeah,  or  Elphege,  1006  to 

1575. 

1012. 

72. 

Edmund  Grindal,   1675  to 

29. 

Lyfing,  1013  to  1020. 
jEthelnoth,  1020  to  1038 

1583. 

30. 

73. 

John     Whitgitt,     1683    to 

31. 

Eadsige,  1038  to  1050. 

1604. 

32. 

Robert,  1050  to  1062. 

74. 

Richard  Bancroft,   1604  to 

33. 

Stigand,  1052  to  1070. 

1610. 

34. 

Lanfranc,  1070  to  1089. 

75. 

George  Abbot,  1611  to  1033. 

35. 

Anselm,  1093  to  1109. 

76. 

William  Land,  1633  to  1645. 

36. 

Ralph  de  Turbine,  1114  to 

77. 

William    Jnxon,    1660     to 

1122. 

1663. 

37. 

WiUiam  do  CurbeUio,  1123 

78. 

Gilbert    Sheldon,    1663    to 

to  1136. 

1677. 

38. 

Theobald,  1139  to  1161. 

79. 

William   Sancroft,   1677  t» 

39: 

Thomas     Becket,    1182 

to 

1691. 

1170. 

80. 

John     TUlotson,     1691     to 

40. 

Richard,  1174  to  1184. 

1694. 

41. 

Baldwin,  1186  to  1190. 

81. 

Thomas    Tenison,    1694    to 

42. 

Reginald  Fitz-Joccline,  1191. 
Hubert Walter,H93  to  1205. 

1715. 

43. 

82. 

WiUiam    Wake,    1715    to 

44. 

Stephen   Langton,   1207 

to 

1737. 

1228. 

83. 

John  Potter,  1737  to  1747. 

45. 

Eichard   "Wetherehed,    1229 

84. 

Thomas    Herring,    1747    to 

to  1231. 

1757. 

46. 

Edmund  de  Abbendon,  123J 

85. 

Matthew   Hutton,    1757   to 

to  1240. 

1758. 

47. 

Boniface  of  Savoy,  1245 
1270. 

to 

66. 

Thomas    Seeker,    1768    to 

1768. 

43. 

Robert   Eilwarby,   1272 
1278. 

to 

87. 

Frederick  Comwallis,  1763 
to  1783. 

49. 

John     Peckham,     1279 

to 

88. 

John  Moore,  1783  to  1805. 

1292. 

89. 

Charles     Manners     Sutton, 

60. 

Robert  Winchelsey,  1293  to 

1805  to  1828. 

1313. 

90. 

WilU.am    Howley,   1828    to 

51. 

AValter   Reynolds,   1313 

to 

1848. 

1327. 

91. 

John  Bird  Sumner,  1848  to 

62. 

Simon  da  Meopham,  1327  to 

1862. 

1333. 

92. 

John  Longlev,  1862  to  1868. 

53. 

John     Stratford,     1333 
1348. 

to 

93. 

Archibald  Campbell  Tait, 
1868.             (T.G.G.  F.) 

CANTERBURY,  a  province  of  New  Zealand,  occupying 
the  central  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  on  the  eastern  sido 
of  the  great  dividing  range  of  the  Southern  Alps.'  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. 
by  the  provinces  of  Nelson,  Westlaud,  and  Otago  respec- 
tively.    The  area  of  Canterbury  is  about  8,693,000  acres. 
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Physically,  the  province  may  be  divided  into  two  longi- 
tudinal sections,  from  north  to  south.  Of  these  the  more 
westerly,  which  is  considerably  tlie  larger,  is  mountainous, 
sloping  eastward  into  downs,  while  the  other  consists  of  a 
plain,  covering  an  area  of  2,500,000  acres.  To  these  two 
main  divisions  must  be  added  Banks'  Peninsula,  an  isolated 
hiUy  district  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain,  jutting  into 
the  sea,  and  with  an  area  of  250,000  acres.  Thus  the 
surface  of  the  province  is  of  the  most  diversified  character, 
varying  from  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Southern  Alps, 
which  culminate  in  Mount  Cook  (13,200  feet),  the  highest 
mountain  in  New  Zealand,  to  the  dead  level  of  the  plain 
oil  which  Christchurch  stands,  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  lakes  Canterbury  gives  place  to  Otago  and 
Auckland,  though  Lakes  Ohau  and  Coleridge  are  large 
sheets  of  water,  situated  amid  scenery  of  the  most  beautiful 
description.  The  rivers  of  Canterbury  are  short  and  rapid, 
running  with  a  direct  course  to  the  sea,  and  quite  useless 
for  purposes  of  navigation.  Apart  from  the  Hurunui  and 
Waitangi,  which  divide  Canterbury  on  the  north-east  and 
south-east  from  Nelson  and  Otago  respectively,  and  hence 
belong  equally  to  those  provinces,  the  principal  rivers  of 
Canterbury  are  the  Ashley,  Waimakariri,  Rakaia,  Aah- 
burton,  and  Rangitata.  They  are  all  very  liable  to  sudden 
and  disastrous  floods.  The  coast  is  poorly  supplied  with 
good  harbours,  that  of  Akaroa,  in  Banks  Peninsula,  being 
the  only  one  safe  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  harbour  of 
Lyttelton  is  spacious,  but  exposed  to  easterly  winds.  The 
capital  of  Canterbury  is  Christchurch,  and  the  other 
principal  settlements  are  Lyttelton  and  Akaroa  already 
mentioned,  Kaiapoi  a  few  miles  north'  of  Christchurch,  and 
Timaru,  110  miles  south  of  the  latter  place. 

The  downs  and  great  plain  of  Canterbury  are  devoid  of 
forests,  but  the  mountain  regions  and  Banks  Peninsula 
yield  abundance  of  excellent  timber.  The  principal  trees 
are   the   totara   (Podocarpus   ToUira),  riniu   or   red  pine 

iDacrydium  cupressinuni),  and  kahikatea  or  white  pine 
Podocarpus  dacrydioides).  Coal  well  adapted  for  house- 
hold and  industrial  purposes,  though  not  of  the  first 
quality,  is  found  in  the  Malvern  Hills,  to  the  west  of 
Christchurch,  and  beds  of  clay  iroustone  exist  in  various 
localities,  but  are  not  yet  worked.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  province,  near  the  Otago 
border,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  tempt  many  to 
search  for  it.  The  wealth  of  Canterbury  consists  in  its 
flocks  and  its  yield  of  agricultural  produce,  in  1874  the 
province  contained  2,965,000  sheep  and  79,000  cattle. 
The  number  of  agricultural  holdings  was  3969,  and  the 
total  area  of  land  under  crops  of  all  kinds,  including 
cultivated  grass,  was  about  390,000  acres,  of  which 
112,000  acres  were  under  cereals.  The  imports  of  Canter- 
bury in  1874  amounted  to  £1,568,826,  and  the  exports 
to  £1,108,531, — by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter 
consisting  of  wool,  wheat,  and  oats.  The  export  of 
phormium  fibre  (New  Zealand  flax),  from  which  much  was 
at  one  time  expected,  has  greatly  declined,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  export  of  preserved  meats  is  rapidly  rising 
in  importance.  The  population  of  the  province  on  31st 
December  1874  was  71^16.  Besides  possessing  many 
good  roads,  Canterbury  is  fast  being  opened  up  by  railways. 
The  first  of  these,  from  Lyttelton  to  Christchurch,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  was  tunnelled  at  great  expense  through 
the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  former  town.  The  lino  has 
since  been  continued  on  both  sides  of  Christchurch— ^as  far 
south  as  the  Riv^r  Rangitata,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
River  Ashley,  while  bianch  linos  have  been,  or  aro  being, 
constructed  to  the  .sottloments  of  Southbridge,  Malvern, 
and  Oxford.  Tho  first  railway  having  been  of  the  5-feet 
3-inch  gauge,  the  main  line  is  for  tho  most  part  of  that 
width,  while  the  branches   are  <'f  the  narrow  gauge  of  3 


feet  6  inches,  which  la  ahuost  univeraally  adopted  in  other 
parts  of  tho  colony. 

The  educational  system  of  Canterbury  is  comprehensive 
and  efficient.  In  addition  to  the  New  Zealand  University 
(an  examining  institution,  supported  by  the  colony  as  a 
whole,  but  having  its  headquarters  at  Christchurch),  there 
are  in  the  capital  several  educational  institutions  of  high 
standing.  Spread  over  the  province  there  are  also,  iu 
addition  to  schools  maintained  by  private  enterprise,  many 
Government  schools.  Tho  number  of  these  on  31st  March 
1875  was  93.  They  were  conducted  by  288  teachers  and 
attended  by  12,000  scholars. 

Canterbury  was  founded  in  December  1850  by  an  asso- 
ciation headed  by  men  of  influential  position  in  England, 
and  connected  with  the  national  church.  It  was  indeed 
sought  for  0  time  to  prevent  persons  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  settling  in  Canterbury,  but  the 
attempt  was  a  fadure.  In  1867  the  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince w«st  of  the  Southern  Alps  was  formed  into  a  separate 
province,  under  the  name  of  VV'estland.  Further  particulars 
regarding  the  history  of  Canterbury  will  be  found  undeif 
the  heading  New  Zeaiand. 

CANTHARIDES,  or  Spanish  Flies,  are  the  common. 
blister-beetles  {C'antharis  vesicatoria  or  Lytta  vesicatoy-ia) 
of  European  pharmacy.  They  are  bright  iridescent  golden- 
green  or  bluLsh-coloured  insects,  with  the  breast  finely 
punctured  and  pubescent,  head  and  thorax  with  a  longi- 
tudinal channel,  and  elytra  with  two  slightly  elevated 
lines.  The  insect  is  from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  lines  broad,  the  female  being 
broader  in  the  abdomen  and  altogether  larger  than  the 
male.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  being  found 
in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the 
South  of  Russia,  and  it  is  also  obtained  in  Siberia.  The 
Spanish  fly  is  also  occasionally  found  in  the  South  of 
England,  The  insects  feed  upon  ash,  lilac,  privet,  and 
jasmine  leaves,  and  are  found  more  rarely  on  elder,  rose, 
apple,  and  poplar  trees.  Their  presence  is  made  known  by 
a  powerful  disagreeable  odour,  which  penetrates  to  a  con- 
siderable distance;  and  people  sitting  under  trees  on 
which  the  insects  were  feeding  have  been  known  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  their  presence.  They  are  collected 
for  use  at  late  evening  or  early  morning,  while  in  a  dull 
bedewed  condition,  by  shaking  them  off  the  trees  or  shrubs 
into  cloths  spread  on  the  ground;  and  they  are  killed  by 
dipping  them  into  hot  water  or  vinegar,  or  by  exposing  them 
for  some  time  over  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  They  are  then 
dried  and  put  up  for  preservation  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles;  and  they  require  to  be  very  carefully  guarded 
against  mites  and  various  other  minute  insects  to  tht 
attacks  of  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable.  Mr  H.  Pock- 
lington  has  discovered  by  means  of  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions that  the  gi-een  colour  of  the  elytra,  A'C,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  chlorophyll;  and  he  has  demonstrated 
that  the  variations  of  the  spectral  bands  are  sufficient, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  indicate  ■with  some 
certainty  the  Idnd  of  loaves  on  which  the  insects  were 
feeding  shortly  before  they  were  killed.  Cantharides  owe 
their  value  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  chemical  principle, 
to  which  tho  namo  cantharidin  has  been  given.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  large  full-grown  insects,  while  in 
very  young  specimens  no  cantharidin  at  all  has  been 
found.  From  about  one-fourth  to  rather  more  than  one- 
h.-.lf  per.  cent,  of  cantharidin  has  been  obtained  from 
ditToront  samples;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
hard  parts  of  tho  insect  contain  about  six  times  more  of 
tho  active  principle  than  tho  soft  parts.  Cantharidin 
crystallizes  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms ;  in  solution  or 
prepared  with  lard  it  produces  very  powerful  vesication, 
and    taken    internally   it    is    a    viuJenl  irritant  uoison. 
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Spauisli  flies  are  most  laigtly  used  as  an  external  applica- 
lioii,  being  but  rarely  taken  internally.  They  are  applied 
as  a  topical  stimulant  for  indolent  ulcers,  as  rubefacients, 
and  especially  for  blistering  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
Taken  internally  in  the  form  of  tincture,  they. Lave  been 
used  in  dropsy,  in  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  for  pro- 
ducing aphrodisiacal  efl"ects.  They  have  also  been  employed 
in  lepra  and  other  skin  ■  diseases  ;  and  they  have  had  a  re- 
putation In  hydrophobia  and  other  nervous  disorders  which 
trhey  do  not  deserve. 

A  very  large  number  of  other  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Canthfiridce  pos-iess  blistering  properties  owing  U> 
their  containing  cantharidin.  Of  these  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Telini  fly  of  India  {Mi/labtis  cichorii),  the  rang? 
of  which  extends  from  Italy  and  Greece  through  Egj-pt 
and  Central  Asia  as  far  as  China.  It  is  very  rich  in 
cantharidin,  yielding  fully  twice  as  much  as  ordinary 
cantharides.  Several  green-coloured  beetles  are,  on  account 
of  their  colour,  used  as  adulterants  to  cantharides,  but 
they  are  very  easily  detected  by  examination  with  the  eye, 
or,  if  powdered,  with  the  microscope. 

CANTICLES.  The  book  of  Canticles,  or  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  is  called  in  Hebrew  The  Song  of  Soxys  (that  is 
ihe  choicest  of  songs),  or,  according  to  the  full  title  which 
stands  as  the  first  verse  of  the  book.  The  clioicest  of  the 
songs  of  Solomon.  In  the  Western  versions  the  book  holds 
the  third  place  among  the  so-called  Solomonic  writings, 
following  Proverbs  and  Eeclesiastes.  Ir  Hebrew  Bibles 
it  stands  among  the  Megillot,  the  five  books  of  the 
Hagiographa  which  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  Syna- 
gogue service.  In  printed  Bibles  and  in  German  MSS.  it 
is  the  first  of  these  because  it  is  read  at  the  Passuver, 
which  is  the  first  great  feast  of  the  sacred  )'car  of  the 
Jews.  Spanish  MSS.,  however,  place  it  second  among 
the  Megillot,  giving  the  precedence  to  Ruth. 

No  part  of  the  Bible  has  called  forth  a  greater  diversity 
of  opinions  than  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  holds  so  unique  a 
position  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  general  analogy 
of  Hebrew  literature  is  a  very  inadequate  key  to  the 
verbal  difficulties,  the  artistic  structure,  and  the  general 
nonception  and  purpose  of  the  poem.  In  point  of  language 
it  is  most  nearly  akin  to  parts  of  the  Bible  which,  like  the 
song  of  Deborah,  belong  to  Northern  Israel,  agreeing  with 
these  not  only  in  individual  traits  but  in  the  general 
characteristic  that  the  departures  from  ordinary  Hebrew 
are  almost  always  in  the  direction  of  Aramaic.  Many 
forms  unique  in  Biblical  Hebrew  are  at  once  explained  by 
fli;  Aramaic  dialects,  but  not  a  few  are  still  obscure.  The 
philological  difficulties  of  the  book  are,  however,  less 
fundamental  than  those  which  lie  in  the  unique  character 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  point  of  artistic  form,  and  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  it 
)noves.  Even  in  these  respects  it  is  not  absolutely  isolated. 
Parallels  to  the  peculiar  ir-^gery  may  be  found  in  the 
book  of  Hosea,  iu  a  few  passages  of  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  Proverbs,  and  above  all  in  the  •loth  Psalm  ;  but 
such  links  of  union  to  the  geueral  mass  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  literature  are  too  slight  to  be  of  material  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  the  literary  problem  of  the  book.  Here, 
again,  as  in  the  lexical  difficulties  already  referred  to,  we 
are  tempted  or  compelled  .to  argue  from  the  distant  and 
iusecure  analog)'  of  other  Eastern  literatures,  or  are  thrown 
back  upon'  traditions  of  uncertain  origin  and  ambiguous 
authority. 

The  power  of  tradition  has  bceu  the  second  great  source 
of  confusion  of  opinion  about  the  Song  of  Solomon.  To 
tradition. we  owe  the  title,  which  apparently  indicates 
Solomon  8S  the  author  and  not  merely  as  the  subject  of 
the  book.     The  authority  of  titles  iu  the  Old  Testament 


(see  Bible)  is  often  questionable,  and  iu  the  piesent  cas* 
it  is  certain  on  linguistic  grounds  that  the  title  is  not  from 
the  hand  that  wrote  the  poeip  ;  while  to  atknit  that  it 
gives  a  correct  account  of  the  authorship  is  to  cut  away  at 
one.  stroke  all  the  most  certain  threads  of  connection 
between  the  book  and  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  people  and  literature.  We  have  already  noted 
liiat,  when  judged  by  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the 
Bible  and  by  its  Aramaic  texture,  the  dialect  points  to  a 
northern  origin  of  the  poem;  It  is  to  Northern  Israel, 
moreover,  that  the  whole  local  colouring  and  scenery  belong ; 
50  that  even  those  commentators  who  still  make  Solomon 
the  hero  and  author  of  the  book  are  compelled  to  represent 
him  as  laying  aside  his  kingly  pomp  to  wander  with.-a 
peasant  girl  through  the  gardens  and  forests  of  GalUee. 
The  untenableness  of  this  last  attempt  to  rescue  the 
authority  of  the  title  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

To  tradition,  again,  we  owe  the  still  powerful  prejudice 
in  favour  of  an  allegorical  interpretation,  tiiat  is,  of  the  view 
that  from  verse  to  verse  the  Song  sets  forth  the  history  of 
a  spiritual  and  not  merely  of  an  earthly  love.  To  apply 
such  an  exegesis  to  Canticles  is  to  violate  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  reasonable  interpretation.  True  allegories  are 
never  without  internal  marks  of  their  allegorical  design. 
The  language  of  symbol  is  not  so  perfect  that  a  long  chain 
of  spiritual  ideas  can  be  developed  without  the  use  of  a 
single  spiritual  word  or  phrase ;  and  even  were  this  possible 
it  would  be  false  art  in  the  allegorist  to  hide  away  his  sacred 
thoughts  behind  a  screen  of  sensuous  and  erotic  imagery, 
so  complete  and  beautiful  in  itself  as  to  give  no  suggestion 
that  it  is  only  the  vehicle  of  a  deeper  sense.  Apart  from 
tradition  no  one,  in  the  present  state  of  exegesis,  would 
dream  of  allegorizing  poetry  which  in  its  natural  sense  is 
so  full  of  purpose  and  meaning,  so  apt  in  sentiment,  and  so 
perfect  in  imagery  as  the  lyrics  of  Canticles.  We  are  not 
at  liberty  to  seek  for  allegory  except  where  the  natural 
sense  is  incomplete.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  On  the  contrary,  every  form  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation  which  has  been  devised  carries  its  own  con- 
demnation in  the  fact  that  it  takes  away  from  the  artistic 
unity  of  the  poem  and  breaks  natural  sequences  of  thought.' 
The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  had 
its  rise  in  the  very -same  conditions  which  forced  a  deeper 
sense,  now  universally  discarded,  upon  so  many  other  parts 
of  scripture.  Yet  strangely  enough  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  extended  to  the  book  their 
favourite  methods  of  interpretation.  The  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  LXX.  translation 
implies  an  allegorical  exegesis  are  inadequate  ;  and  Philo 
does  not  menlioa  the  book  at  all.  Nor  is  there  any  allusion 
to  Canticles  iu  the  New  Testament.  The  first  trace  of  an 
allegorical  view  identifying  Israel  with  the  spouse  appears 
to  be  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  near  the  close  of  the  1st 
Christian  century  (v.  24,  26  ;  vii.  26).  Up  to  this  time 
the  canonicity  of  the  Canticles  was  not  unquestioned ;  and 
the  final  docision  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  book,  so 
energetically  carried  through  by  R.  Akiba,  when  he 
declared  that  "  the  whole  world  is  not  worth  the  day  on 
which  the  Song  of  Songs  was  given  to  Israel ;  for  all  the 
scriptures  (or  Hagiographa)  are  holy,  but  the  Canticles 
most  holy,"  must  be  understood  as  being  at  -the  same 
time  a  victory  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  over  the 


'An  argument  for  the  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  often  drawn 
from  Mahomet.in  mysticism, — from  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  and  the  songs 
still  sung  by  dcirishcs.  See  Jones,  Potseos  Asiatkce  Com.,  pt.  iii.  cap. 
9;  Rosenmiiller's  remarks  on  Ija-KiVaPrahctio  xx.xi.,  and  Lane's  Modern 
Ejl/ptians,  ch.  x.^iv.  But  there  is  no  true  analogy  between  the  Oli 
Tfbtamont  and  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Islam,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  tliat,  where  the  allegory  takes  a  form  really  analogous 
to  Canticles,  the  oi-iginal  sense  of  the.se  songs  was  purely  erotic. 
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last  remaios  of  a  view  which  regarded  the  poem  as  simply 
erotic,  f 

The  form  in  which  the  allegorical  theory  became  fixed 
ia  the  synagogub  ia  contained  iu  the  Midrash  Chazita  and 
in  the  Targum,  which  is  a  commentary  rather  than  a 
translation.  The  spouse  is  Israel,  her  royal  lover  the 
divine  king,  and  the  poem  is  explained  as  tracing  the 
great  events  of  the  people's  history  from  the  Exodus  to 
the  Messianic  glory  and  final  restoration.- 

The  authority  of  Origen,  who,  according  to  Jerome, 
surpassed  himself  in  his  commentary  of  ten  volumes  on 
this  book,  established  the  allegorical  theory  in  the 
Christian  church  in  the  two  maiu  forms  in  which  it  has 
since  prevailed.  The  bridegroom  is  Christ,  the  bride 
either  the  church  or  the  believing  souL  The  latter  con- 
ception is,  of  course;  that  which  lends  itself  most  readily 
to  purposes  of  mystical  edification,  and  which  has  made 
Canticles  the  manual  in  all  ages  of  a  wide-spread  type  of 
religious  contemplation.  But  the  other  view,  which 
identifies  the  bride  with  the  church,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  of  orthodox  exegesis.  Of  course  the  alle- 
gorical principle  admitted  of  very  various  modifications, 
and  readily  adapted  itself  to  new  religious  developments, 
such  as  the  rise  of  Mariolatry.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
orthodox  traditions  the  allegory  took  various  colours,  accord- 
ing as  its  mystical  or  its  prophetical  aspect  was  insisted 
on.  Among  mediaeval  commentators  of  the  former  class 
S.  Bernard  holds  a  pre-eminent  place ;  while  the  second 
«las3  ia  represented  by  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  who,  himself  a 
<ionverted  Jew,  modified  the  Jewish  interpretation  so  as 
to  find  in  the  book  an  account  of  the  processus  ecdesice 
under  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  prophetic 
exegesis  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  post^E.efor- 
mation  period,  when  Cocceius  found  in  the  Canticles  a 
complete  conspectus  of  church  history.  But  the  relaxa- 
tion of  traditional  authority  opened  the  door  to  still 
stranger  vagaries  of  interpretation.  Luther  was  tempted 
to  understand  the  book  of  the  political  relations  of 
Solomon  and  his  people.  Others  detected  the  loves  of 
Solomon  and  Wisdom — a  view  which  found  a  supporter 
in  Bosenmiiller  even  iu  the  present  century;  alchemists 
thought  of  Solomon's  researches  in  their  art ;  and  Puflfeu- 
dorf,  by  the  aid  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  referred  the 
whole  to  the  grave  of  Christ. 

The  history  of  the  literal  interpretation  begins  with  the 
great  ''  commentator  "  of  the  Syrian  Church,  Theodorus  of 
Mopsuestia  (died  429),  who  condemned  equally  the  attempt 
to  find  in  the  book  a  prophecy  of  the  blessings  given  to  the 
church,  and  the  idea  even  at  that  time  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  book  is  immoral  Theodorus  regarded 
the  Canticles  as  a  poem  written  by  Solomon  in  answer  to 
the  complaints  of  his  p^ple  about  his  Egyptian  marriage  ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  hefesies  charged  upon  him  after  his 
death,  which  led  to  his  condemnation  at  the  second  council 
of  Constantinople  (553  a.d.)  A  literal  interpretation  was 
not  again  attempted  till  in  1544  Chateillon  (Castellio  or 
Castalion)  lost  hia  regency  at  Geneva  for  proposing  to  expel 
the  book  from  the  canon  as  impure.  Grotius  {Annot.  in 
V.  T.,  1644)  took  up  a  more  moderate  position.  Without 
denying  the  possibility  of  a  secondary  reference  designed 
by  Solomon  to  give  his  poem  a  more  permanent  value,  ho 
regards  the  Canticles  as  primarily  an  oapurr^'xi  (conjugal 

*  The  chief  paaeages  of  Jewish  writings  referring  to  this  dispute  .are 
Mishna  Jadaim  iii.  5  and  Toiifta  Sanhedrin  xii.  For  other  passa^'es 
see  Gratz'a  Commentary,  p.  115,  and  in  control  of  his  criticism  tlie 
introduction  to  the  commentary  of  Delitzsch. 

'  The  text  of  the  Targum  in  the  Polyglotta  and  in  Buxtorf  s  Kabbinic 
Bible  is  not  complete.  The  complete  text  is  given  in  the  Venice 
cUtions,  and  in  Lagarde'a  Hagiographa  Ckaldaict,  Lipsis,  1873.  The 
Polfglotta  add  a  I.atiu  verbiou 


prattle)  between  Solomon  and  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The 
distinction  of  a  primary  and  secondary  sense  gradually 
became  current  not  only  among  the  Eemoustrants,  but  in 
England  (Lightfoot,  Lowth)  and  even  in  Cltholic  circles 
(Bossuet,  1693).  In  the  actual  understanding  of  the  book 
in  its  literal  sense  no  great  progress  was  made.  Solomon 
was  sfdl  viewed  as  the  author,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
idea  that  the  poem  is  a  dramatic  epithalamium  wa« 
borrowed  from  Origen  and  the  allegorists,  and  applied  to 
the  marriage  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  To  reconcile  this  idea 
with  the  fact  that  the  Song  is  full  of  peasant  life,  a  most 
artificial  style  oY  composition  had  to  be  assumed,  in 
Bossuet's  once  celebrated  theory,  to  which  Lowth  also 
inclined,  the  epithalamium  is  made  to  extend  over  seven 
days,  and  each  morning  the  bridegroom,  who  is  fictitiou.ily 
represeuted  as  a  shepherd,  rises  early  to  pursue  his  rustic 
toil,  leaving  his  bride  alone  till  the  evening.  The  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath,  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  appenr 
together  (ch.  viti.).  From  Grotius  to  Lowth  the  idea  of  a 
typical  reference  designed  by  Solomon  himself  appears  as 
a  mere  excrescence  on  the  natural  interpretation,  but  as  an 
excrescence  which  could  not  be  removed  without  perilling 
the  place  of  Canticles  in  the  canon,  which,  indeed,  was 
again  assailed  by  Whiston  in  1723.  But  in  his  notes  ou 
Lowth's  lectures,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  regarded  the  poem 
.  as  a  description  of  the  enduring  happiness  of  true  wedded 
love  long  after  marriage,  proposed  to  drop  the  allegory 
altogether,  and  to  rest  the  canonicity  of  the  book,  as  of  those 
parts  of  Proverbs  which  treat  of  conjugal  affection,  on  the 
moral  picture  it  presents  (1758).  The  hints  which 
MichaelLs  ofi'ered  for  the  interpretation  of  the  book  on  this 
principle  showed  a  singular  want  of  delicacy  ;  but  the 
moralizing  rationalism  of  the  period  was  not  to  be  shocked 
by  any  impropriety  which  was  atoned  for  by  the 
"  important  moral  tendency  "  of  the  book  as  a  whole ;  and 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  critic  of  Gottingen  was 
carried  out  in  a  variety  of  hypotheses,  each,  as  Herder  com- 
plained, more  improper  than  the  other.  A  real  step, 
however,  was  made  in  1771  by  J.  T.  Jacobi,  who  distin- 
guished the  husband  of  the  Shulamite  from  Solomon,  and 
representing  the  latter  as  a  baffled  tempter,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  theory  now  most  current  among  critics. 

Then  came  Herder's  exquisite  little  treatise  on  Solomon't 
Songs  of  Love,  the  Oldest  and  Sweetest  of  the  East  (1778). 
Herder  possessed  that  delicacy  of  taste  and  sympathetic 
poetical  genius  which  the  school  of  Michaelis  altogether 
lacked.  Delighting  in  the  Canticles  as  the  transparently 
natural  expression  of  innocent  and  tender  love,  he  was 
indignant  at  an  exegesis  which,  in  a  supposed  apologetical 
interest,  was  content  to  establish  a  didactic  object  for  the 
book  by  the  aid  of  hypotheses  which  sullied  the  purity 
and  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  utterances  of  genuine 
human  aflfectiou.  If  the  songs  of  Canticles  were  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselves,  they  would  need  no  theory  to 
explain  their  meaning,  no  apology  to  justify  their  morality, 
no  fiction  o^a  typical  or  didactic  purpose  to  commend  them 
as  pure,  lovely,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  holy  book. 
Is  not  true  love  itself  holy  ?  for  love  i3;the  fountain  of 
all  man's  bliss,  and  all  love,  like  goodness  and  truth,  is  at 
root  one.  Herder  justifies  these  vi^ws  in  a  sort  of  iesthetical 
commentary,  which  triumphantly  vindicates  the  naive 
innocence  and  genuine  delicacy  of  the  love  which  the  book 
displays.  But  his  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
Canticles  was  truer  than  his  eye  for  dotads ;  and  the  idea 
that  the  poem  is  simply  a  sequence  of  independent  songs 
without  inner  unity,  grouped  so  as  to  display  various  phases 
and  stages  of  love  in  a  natural  order,  culminating  in  the 
placid  joys  of  wedded  life,  was  in  some  respects  a  retrograde 
step. 

Si\ice  Herder  there  has  been  no  attempt  of  any  iutrinue 
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value  to  rcLflbilitate  the  allegorical  tLeory,  or  the  theory  of 
a  secoud  sense  couiciously  followed  by  the  author.  Even 
tlnse  coinmentatora  who,  like  Delitzsch  (1851  and  1875) 
or  hij  followers  Zockler  (1868)  and  KiLgsbury  (in  the 
S{jeaker'»  Commeutary,  1873),  assume  that  Canticles  owej 
it?  place  in  the  canon  to  the  typical  importance  of  Solomon 
in  the  history  of  salvation  do  hot  venture  to  make  thid  idea 
an  element  in  the  exegesis. 

lu  determining  the  literal  sense  recent  scholars  have 
followed  three  main  courses.  The  theory  of  Herder,  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  continuity  in  thfi  book,  was 
accepted  by  Eichhorn  on  the  part  of  scholars,  and  with 
some  hev^itation  by  Uoethe  on  the  part  of  the  poetd. 
Cdinmentaries  based  on  this  view  are  those  of  Dupke 
(1829),  Magnus  (1842),  Noyes  (184G) ;  and  it  has  aL^o 
tnjoyed  the  critical  authority  of  he  Welte  and  Diestel.  A 
second  view  which  is  at  present  dominant  recognizes  in  the 
poem  a  more  or  less  pronounced  dramatic  character,  and 
follnwirig  Jacobi  distingnishea  the  sheiiherd,  the  true  love 
Of  the  Shulamite,  from  King  Solomon,  who  is  made  to  play 
an  ignominious  part.  Propounded  in  last  century  by 
Staudlin  (1792)  and  Amraon  (1795),  this  view  was 
energetically  carried  out  by  Umbreit  (1820),  and  above  all 
by  Ewald,  whose  acuteuess  gave  the  theory  a  new  develop- 
ment, while  his  commanding  influence  among  Hebrew 
scholars  acquired  for  it  general  recognition.  Ewald  assumed 
I  a  very  simple  dramatic  structure,  and  did  not  in  his  first 
publication  (1826)  venture  to  suppose  that  the  poem  had 
ever  been  acted  on  a  stage.  His  less  cautious  followers 
have  been  generally  tempted  to  dispose  of  difficulties  by 
introducing  more  complicated  action  and  additional  inter- 
locutors (so,  for  example,  Hitzig,  1855  ;  Ginsburg.  1857  ; 
Renan,  1860);  while  Bottcher  (1850)  did  his  best  to 
reduce  the  dramatic  exposition  to  absurdity  by  introducing 
the  complexities  and  stage  effects  of  a  modern  operetta 
into  a  drama  of  the  10th  century  before  Christ.  The  third 
view  is  that  of  Delitzsch  and  his  followers,  who  also  plead 
for  a  dramatic  form — thougli  without  supposing  that  the 
piece  was  ever  acted  — but  adiiere  to  the  traditional  notion 
that  Solomon  is  the  author,  who  celebrates  his  love  to  a 
peasant  maiden,  whom  he  nude  his  wife,  and  in  whose 
company  the  proud  monarch  learned  to  appreciate  the 
sweetness  of  a  true  affection  and  a  simple  rustic  life. 

In  comparing  these  various  views  with  what  is  found  in 
the  book  itself,  the  unity  of  the  poem  has  first  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  certain  external  unity,  not  merely  in  the  general 
tone  and  colouf  of  the  language  and  in  the  repetition  of 
similar  sentences  by  way  of  refrain,  but  also  in  the  orJer 
of  the  matter,  is  not  denied  by  the  followers  of  Herder, 
who,  however,  maintain  that  the  constituent  lyrics  "vere 
originally  distinct  poems,  and  that  they  owe  all  appearance 
of  continuity  to  the  arrangement  and  interpolations  o'  an 
editor.  The  correctness  of  this  view  would  be  positively 
demonstrated  if  its  adherents  were  able,  without  arbitrary 
treatment  of  the  text,  to  digest  the  Canticles  into  a  series 
of  lyrics,  each  complete  in  itself  and  independent  of  the 
rest.  "But  no  commentator  has  hitherto  done  this  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  and  the  most  ingenious  attempts — espe- 
cially that  of  Magnus — involve  the  assumption  that  the 
editor  often  displaced  part  of  a  song,  sacrificing  the  unity 
of  the  original  lyrics  to  an  artificial  composition  of  the 
whole.  It  is  plain  that,  if  assumptions  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  made  at  all,  they  may  also  be  used  in  favour  of  a  theory 
of  original  unity,  marred  by  subsequent  misconception. 

Have,  then,  the  supporters  of  the  continuity  of  tbe  poem 
come  nearer  to  a  positive  proof  of  their  position  !  Our 
•tarting-point,  in  looking  at  this  question,  is  the  fact  that 
the  composition  takes  for  the  roost  part  the  form  of 
dialogue.  Even  if  the  book  is  to  be  broken  up  into  dis- 
tinct lyrics,  it  must  be  granted  that  Bnvoral  of  these  pieces 


have  an  amoeliean  structure.  Is  it  possible  to  show  thai 
throughout  the  book  the  same  persons  reappear  in  these 
lyrical  ilialogues !  And,  again,  since  the  scene  of  the 
dialogue  certainly  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  book 
between  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  open  country  of 
Northern  Israel,  is  it  possible  to  fiind  in  the  poem  itself  a 
thread  of  narrative  sufficient  to  account  for  the  change  of 
place  S  The  centre  of  attraction  is  throughout  a  female 
figure,  and  the  unity  of  this  figure  is  the  chief  test  of  the 
unity  of  the  book.  In  the  long  canto,  L  1-ii.  7,  the 
heroine  appears  in  a  royal  palace  (L  i)  among  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who  are  thus  presumably  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Zion.  At  i.  9,  an  additional  interlocutor 
id  introduced,  who  is  plainly  a  king,  and  apparently 
Solomon  (i.  9,  12).  He  has  just  risen  from  table,  and 
jiraises  the  charms  of  the  heroine  with  the  air  of  a  judge 
of  beauty,  but  without  warmth.  He  addresses  her  simply 
as  "  my  friend  "  (not  as  English  vei-sion,  "  my  love  "). 
The  heroine  on  the  contrary  is  passionately  in  love,  but 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  object  of  her  affection 
is  not  the  king,  She  is  not  at  home  in  the  palace,  for  she 
explains  (i.  6)  that  she  has  spent  her  life  as  a  peasant  girl 
in  the  care  of  vineyards.  Her  beloved,  whom  she  knows 
not  where  to  find  (i.  7),  but  who  lies  constantly  on  her 
heart  and  is  cherished  in  her  bosom  like  a  spray  of  the 
sweet  henna  flowers  which  Oriental  ladies  delight  to  wear 
(i.  13,  14),  is  like  herself  a  peasant — a  shepherd  lad  (L  7; 
— with  whom  she  was  wont  to  sit  in  the  fresh  greenwood 
under  the  mighty  boughs  of  the  cedars  (i.  16,  l7).  Even 
before  the  king's  entrance  the  ladies  of  the  court  are 
impatient  at  so  silly  an  affection,  and  advise  her,  "  if  she  is 
really  so  witless,"  to  begone  and  rejoin  her  plebeian  lover 
(i.  8).  The  idea  that  from  i.  12  onwards  the  heroine 
exchanges  compliments  with  the  king  is  inconsistent  with 
what  precedes,  and  psychologically  impossible  in  view  of  ii. 
5,  6,  where  her  self-control,  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  as 
she  meets  the  compliments  of  the  king  with  reminiscences 
of  her  absent  lover,  breaks  down  in  a  fit  of  half  delirious 
sickness.  The  only  words  directed  to  the  king  are  those 
of  i.  12,  which,  if  past  tenses  are  substituted  for  the  pre- 
sents .of  the  English  version,  contain  a  pointed  rebuff. 
Finally,  ii.  7  is,  on  the  plainest  translation,  a  charge  not  to 
arouse  love  till  it  please.  The  moral  of  the  scene  is  the 
spontaneity  of  true  affection.' 

Nothing  can  bo  plainer  than  that  the  motive  of  this 
piece  is  dramatical  and  not  lyrical.  Itlis  a  complete  scene, 
but  not  a  complete  poem,  and  if  it  is  not  a  fragment,  we 
must  expect  to  find  the  denouement  at  the  close  of  the 
book.  Now,  at  viii.  5,  a  female  figure  advances  leaning 
upon  her  beloved,  with  whom  she  claims  inseparable  union, 
— "  for  love  is  strong  as  death,  its  passion  inflexible  as  the 
grave,  its  fire  a  divine  flame  which  no  waters  can  quench 
or  floods  drown.  Yea,  if  a  man  would  give  all  his  wealth 
for  love  he  would  only  be  contemned."  This  is  obviously 
the  sentiment  of  ii.  7,  and  the  suitor,  whose  wealth  is 
despised,  must  ahuost  of  necessity  be  identified  with  the 
king  of  chapter  i.,  if,  as  seems  reasonable,  we  place  viii.  11, 
1 2  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker  — "  King  Solomon 
has  vineyards  which  bring  him  a  princely  revenue,  and 
enrich  even  the  farmers.  Let  him  and  them  keep  their 
wealth  ;  my  vineyard  is  before  me  "  (i.e.,  I  possess  it  in 
present  fruition).  The  last  expression  is  plainly  to  be  con 
nected  with  i.  6.  But  this  happiness  ha*-  not  been  reached 
without  a  struggle.     The  speaker  has  proved  herself  an 


*  In  comparing  these  remarks  with  the  text,  the  English  reader  mast 
'^member  that  the  authorized  version  is  influenced  in  its  renderings  by 
a  theory  of  the  book.  The  translation  of  ii.  7  is  quite  falae.  The 
second  half  of  i.  13  is  simply  "  which  reHts  upou  iry  heart  ;"  t  4 
should  prouably  nin,  "  L'raw  me  after  thee,  lei  ns  liec-"  L  .*  *'  to  m^ 
horses  " 
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impreguable  fortress  (ver.  10),  and,  armed  only  with  her 

own  beanty  and  innocence,  has  been  in  his  eyes  as  one  that 
fonnd  peace.  The  English  version  is  quite  arbitrary  in 
rendering /afour  for  peace.  The  sense  is  that,  like  a  virgin 
fortress,  she  haa  compelled  her  assailant  to  leave  her  in 
peace.  To  these  marks  of  identity  with  the  heroine  of  ch. 
i.  ai;e  to  be  added  that  she  appears  here  as  dwelling  in 
gardens,  there  as  a  keeper  of  vineyards  (i.  6,  and  viii.  13), 
and  that  as  there  it  was  her  brethren  that  prescribed  her 
duties,  80  here  she  apparently  quotes  words  in  which  her 
brothers,  whOe  she  was  still  a  child,  speculated  as  to  her 
future  conduct  and  its  reward  (viii.  8,  9). 

If  this  analysis  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
book  is  correct,  it  is  certain  that  the  poem  is  in  a  sense 
dramatic,  that  is,  that  it  uses  dialogue  and  monologue  to 
develop  a  story.  The  heroine  appears  in  the  opening  scene 
in  a  difficult  and  painful  situation,  from  which  in  the  last 
chapter  she  is  happily  extricated.  But  the  dramatic 
progress  which  the  poem  exhibits  scarcely  involves  a  plot 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  The  words  of  viii.  9,  10 
clearly  indicate  that  the  deliverance  of  the  heroine  is  due 
to  no  combination  of  favouring  circumstances,  but  to  her 
own  inflexible  fidelity  and  virtue.  In  accordance  with  this 
her  rdle  throughout  the  poem  is  simply  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  position  which  she  takes  up  in  the  opening 
scene,  where  she  is  represented  as  concentrating  her 
thoughts  on  her  absent  lover  with  all  that  stubborn  force 
of  will  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrews,  and  as 
frustrating  the  advances  of  the  king  by  the  mere  naive 
intensity  of  pre-occupied  affection.  This  conception  of  the 
principal  part  in  the  poem  implies  a  very  elementary 
amount  of  dramatic  skill.  But  it  is  just  the  conception 
which  the  analogy  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  book  of  Job,  leads  us  to  expect.  The 
charactei-s  of  Job  and  his  friends  are  carefully  dis- 
criminated. But  there  is  no  action  and  reaction  between 
the  speakers.  Each  adheres  to  his  own  vein  of  thought 
almost  untouched  by  what  the  others  say,  and  the  skill  of 
the  author  appears  only  in  the  variety  of  poetical  develop- 
ments in  which  the  fundamental  idea  of  each  character 
expresses  itself.  The  reader  who,  with  this  analogy  to 
guide  him,  runs  through  the  parts  of  Canticles  which  must 
be  assigned  to  a  female  speaker,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
rCile  indicated  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  book  is 
carried  out  with  perfect  consistency. 

The  constant  direction  of  the  maiden's  mind  to  her  true 
love  is  partly  expressed  in  dialogue  with  the  ladies  of  the 
court  (the  daughters  of  Jerusalem),  who  have  no  dramatic 
individuality,  and  whose  only  function  in  the  economy  of 
the  piece  is  to  give  the  heroine  opportunity  for  a  more 
varied  expression  of  her  feelings.  In  i.  8  we  found  them 
contemptuous.  In  chapter  iii.  they  appear  to  be  still 
indifferent ;  for  when  the  heroine  relates  a  dream  in  which 
the  dull  pain  of  separation  and  the  uneasy  consciousness 
of  confinement  and  dagger  in  the  unsympathetic  city 
disappear  for  a  moment  in  imagined  reunion  with  her 
lover,  they  are  either  altogether  silent  or  reply  only  by 
taking  up  a  festal  part  song  describing  the  marriage  pro- 
cession of  King  Solomon  (iii.  6-11),  which  Ftands  in 
jarring  contrast  to  the  feelings  of  the  maiden.'  A  second 
dream  (v.  2-8),  more  weird  and  melancholy,  and  con- 
structed with  that  singular  psychological  felicity  which 
characterizes  the  dreams  of  the  Old  Testament,  gains 
more  sympathy,  and  the  heroine  is  encouraged  to  describe 
her  beloved  at  large  (v.  10- vi.  3).     The  structure  of  these 

'  Ewakl  and  others  make  tlii'  song  a  distinct  scene  in  tho  action  of 
the  poem,  supposing  that  the  author  here  exhibits  the  honourable  form 
of  espousal  by  which  Solomon  thought  to  vanquish  tho  scruples  of  the 
damsel.  This  view,  however,  eeems  to  introduce  a  complication  foreign 
to  the  Dlan  of  the  book. 


dialogues  is  so  simple,  and  their  purpose  is  so  strictly 
limited  to  the  exhibition  of  the  character  and  affection  of 
the  maiden,  that  it  is  only  natural  to  find  them  supple- 
mented by  a  free  use  of  pure  monologue,  in  which  the 
heroine  recalls  the  happiness  of  past  days,  or  expresses 
her  rising  hope  of  reunion  with  her  shepherd,  and  restora- 
tion to  the  simple  joys  of  her  rustic  life.  The  vivid 
reminiscence  of  ii.  8-17  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
within  the  main  dialogue  of  the  poem,  a  picture  within  a 
picture — the  picture  of  her  beloved  as  he  stood  at  her 
window  in  the  early  spring  time,  and  of  her  own  merry 
heart  as  she  laughingly  answered  him  in  the  song  with 
which  watchers  of  the  vineyards  frighten  away  the  foxes. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  fault  of  perspective  that  this  reminitscenco 
is  as  sharp  in  outline  and  as  strong  in  colour  as  the  main 
action.  But  no  one  can  expect  pei-spective  in  such  early 
art,  and  recollection  of  the  past  is  clearly  enough  separated 
from  present  reality  by  ii.  16,  17.^  The  last  monologue 
(vii.  lO-viii.  3),  in  which  the  hope  of  immediate  return 
with  her  lover  is  tempered  by  maidenly  shame,  and  a 
maiden's  desire  for  her  mother's  counsel,  is  of  special  value 
for  a  right  appreciation  of  the  psychology  of  the  love 
which  the  poem  celebrates,  and  completes  a  picture  of  this 
flower  of  the  northern  valleys,'  which  is  not  only  firm  in 
outline  but  delicate  in  touch.  The  subordinate  action 
which  supports  the  portraiture  of  the  maiden  of  Galilee  is 
by  n6  means  easy  to  understand.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that,  in  iv.  1-7,  the  king  is  again  introduced,  and 
describes  the  personal  charms  of  the  heroine.  His 
language  is  still  that  of  cold  admiration,  suitable  enough 
to  the  character  of  Solomon,  and  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  beautiful  and  passionate  outburst  which  follows  (iv.  8- 
V.  1),  and  which  suits  no  lips  but  those  of  the  true 
lover.  The  latter  passage  offers  great  difficulties  on  any 
theory  which  finds  a  strict  drama  in  Canticles.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  shepherd  appeare  in  Jerusalem  at  so  early  a 
point  in  the  action  is  not  plausible,  and  it  seems  equally 
violent  to  assume  with  Ewald  that  the  whole  passage  is  to 
be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  heroine  rehearsing  words  of  hor 
beloved.  Perhaps  the  plan  of  the  poem  did  not  forbid 
the  author  to  place  a  song  of  the  absent  shepherd  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  words  of  Solomon  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  contrast  between  mere  sensual  admiration  and  genuine 
passion.  But  the  passage  presents  on  any  theory  diffi- 
culties of  detail  which  no  critic  has  satisfactorily  removed. 
We  come  next  to  chapter  vi.,  which  again  sings  the 
praises  of  the  heroine,  and  takes  occasion  in  this  connection 
to  introduce,  with  the  same  want  of  perspective  aa  we 
observed  in  ch.  ii.,  a  dialogue  descriptive  of  Solomon's 
first  meeting  with  the  maiden.  We  learn  that  she  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Shulem  or  Shunem  in  Issachar,  whom  the 
king  and  his  train  surprised  in  a  garden  on  the  occasion 
of  a  royal  progress  through  the  north.  Her  beauty  drew 
■  from  the  ladies  of  the  court  a  cry  of  admiration.  The 
maiden  shrinks  back  with  the  reply — "  I  was  gone  down 

into   my  garden    to    see   its    growth I    know    not 

how  my  soul  hath  brought  me  among  the  chariots  of 
princes ;"  but  she  is  commanded  to  turn  and  let  herself 
be  seen  in  spite  of  her  ba.-hful  protest, — "  Why  do 
ye  gaze  on  the  Shulamite  as  at  a  dance  of  Mahanaim 
(a  spectacle)."*  Now  the  person  in  whose  mouth  this 
relation  is  placed  must  be  an  .eyewitness  of  the  scene, 
and  so  none  other  than  the  king.  But  in  spite  of  the 
verbal  repetition  of  several  of  the  figures  of  ch.  iv.,  which, 

"  "  My  beloved  is  nine,  and  I  am  his  who  feedeth  his  flock  among 
lilies.  Before  the  day  cool  and  the  shadows  fly,  haste  thee  hither,  my 
love,  .   .   .   over  the  mountains  of  separation." 

•  The  ro«e  (narcissus)  of  Sharon  (ii.  1)  must  be  placed  in  the  north- 
ern Sliaron  between  Tabor  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberiss. — Oiuiffl.  iSacrn.  edJ 
Lag.irdo,  pp.  154,  290. 

*  The  purport  of  theao  verses  was  divined  by  Ewald. 
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if  not  due  to  corruption  of  the  text,  is  probably  a  mere 
artifice  to  express  the  identity  of  tlie  speaker  in  the  two 
passages,  the  tone  in  which  the  king  now  addresses  the 
Shulamite  is  quite  changed.  She  is  not  only  beautiful  but 
terrible,  her  eyes  trouble  him,  and  he  cannot  endure  their 
gaze.  She  Ls  uniiiuo  among  women,  the  choice  and  only 
one  of  her  mother.  In  this  change  of  language  Ewald  aud 
others  recognize  only  a  greater  intensity  of  sensuous 
admiration,  and  accordingly  assume  that  the  king  continues, 
in  vii.  1-9,  to  describe  the  charms  of  the  maiden,  and  to 
express  his  sensual  desires  in  the  shameless  language  of 
a  voluptuary.  But  how  can  the  king  hold  such  language 
to  a  woman  whose  eyes  he  is  afraid  to  face,  and  whom  he 
addresses  in  chapter  vi  with  unmistakably  respectful 
admiration  1  Moreover,  the  figure  described  in  chapter  vii 
appears  to  be  displayed  in  the  dance ;  and,  like  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  in  the  gospels,  she  is  a  lady  of  princely  lineage. 
Again,  if  the  last  words  of  the  king  are  a  fresh  attack 
expre.=ised  in  language  which  under  the  circumstances  is 
positively  brutal,  the  maiden's  immediate  outburst  of  joyful 
hope  (viL  10)  is  singularly  out  of  place,  and  the  turning- 
point  of  the  story  is  left  an  absolute  blank.  The  unity  of 
action  can  only  be  maintained  by  ignoring  vii.  1-9,  and 
taking  the  words  of  Solomon  in  chapter  vi.  in  their  obvious 
sense  as  implying  that  the  king  at  length  recognizes  in  the 
maiden  qualities  of  soul  unknown  in  the  harem,  a  character 
which  compels  respect,  as  well  as  a  beauty  that  inflames 
desire.  The  change  of  feeling  which  was  wrought  in  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  in  the  previous  scene  now  extends 
to  Solomon  himself,  and  thus  the  glad  utterances  of  vii. 
10,  >eq.,  have  a  sufficient  motive,  and  the  denouernent  is 
no  longer  violent  and  unprepared. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  passage  which  can  hardly 
be  freed  from  a  charge  of  sensuality  hangs  so  entirely 
loose  from  the  proper  action  of  the  poem.  Some  critics 
(especially  Hitzig)  have  seen  similar  phenomena  in  other 
parts  of  the  book,  and  have  thought  themselves  able  to 
show  that  a  sort  of  by-play  exhibiting  the  sensual  love  of 
the  harem  runs  through  the  whole  action  of  the  piece.  The 
various  hypotheses  by  which  this  idea  has  been  carried 
out  are  all  far  too  arbitrary  to  carry  conviction,  and  an 
unprejudiced  analysis  justiJfies  the  persuasion  that  the 
dramatic  structure  of  the  book  is  of  the  very  simplest  kind, 
hardly  rising  above  amoebean  lyric,  and  affording  no  room 
for  elaborate  by -play  or  other  complications.  The  ncxlus 
of  the  action  is  fully  given  in  chapter  i.,  the  final  issue  in 
chapter  viii.  The  solution  lies  entirely  in  the  character 
and  constancy  of  the  heroine,  which  prevail,  in  the  simplest 
possible  way,  first  over  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  then 
over  the  king.  There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  progress 
of  the  action;  for  though  the  king  has  never  before  conceived 
the  idea  that  any  woman  could  refuse  a  place  in  his  harem, 
his  admiration  does  not  reach  the  pitch  of  passion,  and  his  sen- 
Buousness  nowhere  degenerates  into  grossness,  except  in  the 
imagination  of  commentators,  who  have  been  apt  to  detect 
a  double  entendre  in  every  passage  they  did  not  understand. 

A  more  legitimate  explanation  of  difficulties  seems,  at 
least  in  soiae  cases,  to  lie  in  the  state  of  the  text.  When 
even  Ewald  finds  a  voluptuous  idea  in  iv.  6,  it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  the  words  in  question,  which  seriously  inter- 
rupt the  sense,  were  no  part  of  the  original  LXX.,  or  of  the 
text  of  Theodotion,  but  were  subsequently  added  from  the 
version  of  AquUa,  which  substautially  represents  the  Jlas- 
Roretic  text.  Y^et  the  false  reading  has  established  itself 
so  firmly  in  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
interpolation  is  almost  accidental,  and  we  have  no  certainty 
that  other  interpolations  of  the  same  kind  have  not  been 
made  without  our  knowledge.  In  these  circumstances  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  versions  for  the  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  has  no  great  value.     On  the  other  hand  the 


o  priori  probability  of  interpolations  and  corruptions'fe 
very  great  in  a  poem  like  Canticles,  passages  from  whick 
were  used  among  the  Jews  as  amatory  songs  at  least  tiJl 
the  close  of  the  Ist  Christian  century. ^  Of  course  the 
supremacy  of  the  allegorical  exegesis  fixed  the  text,  but 
naturaUy  tended  to  fix  it  in  its  longest  and  presumably 
most  interpolated  form.  Thus  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
the  sensual  passage  in  chapter  viL,  which,  if  genuine,  can 
only  be  an  interlude  of  some  unexplained  kind,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  insertion  of  an  early  reader  d  propoe  of  the 
mention  of  the  dance  of  Mahanaim. 

Whatever  difficulties  still  remain  in  the  Canticles,  it  is 
at  least  no  arbitrary  construction  which  has  convinced  the 
majority  of  critics  that  an  internal  dramatic  unity  runs 
through  the  book,  and  that  Solomon  is  not  the  true  love 
of  the  Shulamite.  The  assertion  of  Delitzsch  that  the 
shepherd  is  a  mere  imaginary  Doppelganger  of  Solomon  is 
even  more  violent  than  the  opposite  attempt  of  Gratz  to 
eliminate  the  king  altogether  and  reduce  the  dramatic 
action  to  a  narrative  of  idyllic  love  told  by  the  Shulamite 
(Das  Salomonische  Jlohelied,  \i6una,,  1871).  And  it  is  a 
special  merit  of  the  current  theory  that  it  at  once  places 
the  authorship  and  purpose  of  the  book  in  a  strong  his- 
torical light.  A  poem  in  the  northern  dialect,  with  a 
northern  heroine  and  scenery,  contrasting  the  pure  sim- 
plicity of  Galilee  with  the  corrupt  splendour  of  the  court 
of  Solomon,  is  clearly  the  embodiment  of  one  phase  of  the 
feeling  which  separated  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of 
David.  The  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  an  innovation  on 
old  traditions  partly  for  good  and  partly  for  evil.  But 
novelties  of  progress  and  novelties  of  corruption  were  alike 
distasteful  to  the  norths  which  had  long  been  proud  of  its 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  good  old  times.*  The 
conservative  revolution  of  Jeroboam  was  in  great  measure 
the  work  of  the  prophets,  and  must  therefore  have  carried 
with  it  the  religious  and  moral  convictions  of  the  people. 
An  important  element  in  these  convictious,  which  still 
claims  our  fullest  sympathy,  is  powerfully  set  forth  in  the 
Canticles,  and  the  deletion  of  the  book  from  the  canon, 
providentially  averted  by  the  allegorical  theory,  would 
leave  us  without  a  most  necessary  complement  to  the 
Judean  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  ten  tribes  which  we  get 
in  the  historical  bookii.  Written  in  &  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  court  of  Zion,  and  probably  based  on  recollection 
of  nn  actual  occurrence,  the  poem  cannot  be  dated  long 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  mention  of  Tirzah  in  vi. 
4  points  to  the  brief  period  when  that  city  was  the  capital 
of  the  dynasty  of  Baasha,  for  Tirzah  seems  never  to  have 
recovered  the  siege  and  conflagration  in  which  Zimn 
perished.  Thus  the  book  must  have  been  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  10th  century  B.C.  The  attempt  of 
Gratz  to  bring  down  the  date  to  the  Grecian  period  (about 
230  B.C.)  is  ingenious  but  nothing  more. 

Literature.  The  leading  commentators  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. A.  copions  Elenehus  ivterprelnm  is  given  in  Hoaenmuller'a 
Scholia,  llore  recent  works  are  enumefeted  by  Gi-atz  and  Zocklcr, 
and  Green's  traDslatiou  of  Zockler  adds  a  list  of  EngUsh  and  Ameri- 
can expositors.  Specimens  of  the  exegesis  of  various  periods  are 
given  in  the  elaboralie  introduction  to  Dr  Oinsburg's  commentary. 
While  the  thoroughly  perveree  theory  of  Delitzsch  and  Zockler  ia 
represented  in  English  by  translations,  and  by  llr  Kingsbury  in  the 
Speaker's  Commentary,  the  admirable  exposition  of  Ewald  in  his 
Didder  des  Alien  Bundes  (2d  ed.  1867)  remains  unti-nn slated.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  Kenan's  French  translation  and 
Elxi^e,  and  Dr  Ginsbuig's  English  commentary,  represent  extnine 
forms  of  the  modem  theory.  F^ville's  sketch  of  the  book,  of  which 
an  English  translation  appeared  in  1873,  is  slight,  but  less  artificial. 
The  student  of  the  original  cannot  dispense  with'Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Delitzsch,  and  Magnus.  (W.  R.  S.) 

^  The  analogy  of  Arabic  literature  is  instructive.  Cf.  NOldeke's 
BeiirCLije  eur  Keruttniss  der  Poesia  der  Araber  (1864),  pp.  vi.  sgq. 

'  Cf.  Wellhausen  on  2  Sam.  xz.  18,  19,  where  the  Hebrew  text 
moat  be  corrected  by  the  LXX. 
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CANTON,  or  more  correctly  Kwang-chow  Foo,  is  a 
large  and  populous  commercial  city  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kwang-tung,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Pearl  River,  which  at  Canton  is  somewhat  broader  than 
the  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  and  is  navigable  300  miles 
farther  into  the  interior.  The  Pearl  Eiver  has  an  addi- 
tional course  of  80  miles  to  the  sea,  the  first 'pnrt  of  which 
lies  through  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  Beyond  this  ris'-s  a 
range  of  hiils  tei-minating  in  abrupt  escarpments  along 
the  course  of  the  river.  The  bold  shore  thus  formed  com- 
presses the  stream  at  this  point  into  a  narrow  pass,  to 
which  the  Chinese  have  given  the  name  of  Hu-mun,  or 
Tiger's  mouth.  This  the  Portuguese  translated  into  Bica 
Tigre,  whence  the  designation  of  "  the  Boque,"  by  which 
it  is  commonly  known  among  Europeans.  ^Vhen  viewed 
from  the  hills  on  the  north,  Canton  appears  to  be  little 
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more  than  an  expanse  of  reddish  roofs  relieved  by  a 
few  large  trees, — two  pagodas  shooting  up  within  the 
■walls,  and  a  five-storied  tower  near  the  northern  gate, 
being  the  most  conspicuous  objects.  These  hills  rise 
1200  feet  above  the  river.  Little  or  no  vegetation  is  seen 
on  them ;  and  their  acclivities,  covered  for  miles  with 
graves  and  'tombs,  serve  as  the  necropolis  of  this  vast  city. 
Three  or  four  forts  are  built  on  the  points  nearest  the 
northern  walls.  Facing  the  city  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  is  the  suburb  and  island  of  Honan.  The  part 
of  Canton  enclosed  by  walls  is  about  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  a  partition  wall,  running  east  and  west, 
and  dividing  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  northern 
and  larger  division  is  called  the  old,  and  the  southern  the 
new  city.  Including  the  suburbs,. the  city  has  a  circuit  of 
nearly  ten  miles.  The  houses  stretch  along  the  river  for 
four  miles,  and  the  banks  are  almost  entirely  concealed 
by  boats  and  rafts.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  of  brick, 
on  a  foundation  of  sandstone  and  granite,  are  20  feet  thick, 
and  rise  to  an  average  height  of  25  feet.  On  the  north 
side  the  wall  rises  to  include  a  hill  which  it  there  meets 
with,  and  oo  the  other  three  sides  the  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  which  is  filled  by  the  rising  tide,  when,  for  a 
time,  the  revolting  mass  of  filth  that  lies  in  its  bed  is 
concealed  from  view.  There  are  twelve  outer  gates — 
four  of  which  are  in  the  partition  wall,  and  two   water 


gates,  through  which  boats  pass  from  eeist  to  west  across 
the  new  city.  The  gates  are  all  shut  at  night,  and  io 
the  day  time  a  guard  is  stationed  at  them  to  preserve 
order.  The  streets,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600, 
are  long,  straight,  and  very  narrow.  They  are  mostly  paved 
and  are  not  as  dirty  as  those  of  some  of  the  other  cities  in 
the  empire  ;  in  fact,  considering  the  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  inattention  of  Government  to  these  matters,  Canton 
may  be  said  to  be  a  well-governed  and  comparatively  cleanly 
city.  The  houses  are  in  general  small,  seldom  consisting 
of  more  than  two  stories,  the  ground  floor  ser\"ing  as  a  shop 
in  which  goods  are  exliibited  for  sale,  and  the  rest  of  the 
house,  with  the  court  behind,  being  used  as  a  warehouse. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  productions  of  every  (juarter  of 
the  globe  ;  and  the  merchants  are  in  general  extremely 
attentive  and  civil.  The  Chinese  are  remarkably  expert 
men  of  business,  and  are  generally  of  the  most  assiduous 
habits. 

The  temples  and  public  buildings  of  Canton  are 
numerous,  but  none  of  them  present  features  worthy  of 
special  remark.  There  are  two  pagodas  near  the  west 
gate  of  the  old  city,  aiid  124  temples,  pavilions,  halls, 
and  other  religious  edifices  within  the  city.  One  of  the 
pagodas  called  the  Kwaiifjtah,  or  Plain  Pagoda,  is  a  Maho- 
metan mosque,  which  was  erected  by  the  Arabian  voyagei-s 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Canton  about  ten  centuries 
ago.  It  rises  in  an  angular  tapering  tower  to  the  height 
of  160  feet.  The  other  is  an  jjctagonal  pagoda  of  nine 
stories,  170  feet  in  height,  and  was  first  erected  more  than 
thirteen  centuries  ago.  A  Buddhist  temple  at  Honan, 
opposite  the  foreign  factories,  and  named  in  Chinese 
Ilai-clavang-sze,  or  the  Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Canton.  Its  grounds,  which  cover 
about  seven  acres,  are  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  are  divided 
into  courts,  gardens,  and  a  burial-ground,  where  are  de- 
posited the  ashes  of  priests,  whose  bodies  are  burned. 
There  are  about  175  priests  connected  with  this  establi.sh- 
ment.  Besides  the  Hai-chwang-sze  the  most  noteworthy 
temples  in  and  about  the  city  are  those  of  the  Five 
Hundred  Gods,  and  of  Longevity,  both  in  the  western 
suburbs ;  the  Tartar  City  Temple,  and  the  Temple  of 
the  Five  Genii.  The  number  of  priests  and  nuns  in 
Canton  is  not  exactly  known,  but  they  probably  exceed 
2000,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  Buddhists.  The  temple.s 
are  gloomy-looking  edifices.  The  areas  in  front  of  them 
are  usually  occupied  by  hucksters,  beggars,  and  idlers, 
who  are  occasionally  driven  ofif  to  make  room  for  the  mat- 
shods,  in  which  the  theatrical  performances  got  up  by  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  are  acted.  The  principal  hall,  where 
the  idol  sits  enshrined,  is  lighted  only  in  front,  and  the 
inner  apartments  are  inhabited  by  a  class  of  men  almost 
as  senseless  as  the  idols  they  serve. 

The  residences  of  the  high  officers  of  government  are  all 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  city.  The  residence  of  the 
governor-general  used  to  be  in  the  south-west  corner'of  the 
new  city,  but  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment in"  185C.  The  site  remained  desolate  ujitil  1860, 
when  it  was  taken  po.ssession  of  by  the  French  authorities, 
who  have  erected  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  upon  it 
The  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  is  in  the  old  city, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Canton.  There 
are  four  prisons  in  the  city,  all  large  edifice.i.  For  tlie 
space  of  four  or  five  miles  opposite  Canton  boats  and  vessels 
are  ranged  jiarallel  to  each  other  in  such  close  order  that  it 
resembles  a  floating  city ;  and  the.se  marine  dwellings  are 
occupied  by  numerous  families,  who  reside  almost  constantly 
on  the  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  lie  the  Chinese 
junks,  some  of  theiu'of  from  600  to  1000  tons  burden, 
which  itrade  to  the  north  and  to  the  Strait  Settlements. 
Tbeirarioi^  guilds  and  associations  among  the  people  and 
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the  msrchants  from  other  provinces  have  public  halls  each 
for  its  own  particular  use.  The  number  of  these  build- 
ings IB  not  less  than  150.  Canton  was  long  the  only  seat 
of  British  trade  with  China,  and  was  no  doubt  fixed  upon 
by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  European  trade,  as 
being  the  most  distant  from  the  capital  Peking. 

Formerly  only  a  limited  number  of  merchants,  called  the 
liong  or  security  merchants,  were  allowed  to  trade  with 
foEeigners.  They  were  commonly  men  of  large  property, 
and  were  famed  for  integrity  in  their  transaction.^!.  All 
foreign  cargoes  passed  through  the  hands  of  these  merchants, 
and  by  them  also  the  return  cargoes  were  furnished.  They 
became  security  for  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  and 
it  was  criminal  for  any  other  merchant  to  engage  in  the 
trade  with  foreigners. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  Canton,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  China,  in  iaels,  mace,  candarines,  and  cash, — ten  cash 
being  one  candarine,  ten  candarines  one  mace,  ten  mace 
one  tael,  which  last  is  converted  into  English  money  at 
about  6s.  8d.  The  coin  called  cash  is  of  base  metal,  cast, 
not  coined,  and  very  brittle.  It  is  of  small  value,  and  varies 
in  the  market  from  750  to  1000  cash  for  a  tael.  Its  chief 
use  is  in  making  small  payments  among  the  lower  classes. 
Spanish  and  other  silver  coins  are  current,  and  are  esti- 
mated by  their  weight, — every  merchant  carrying  scales 
and  weights  with  him.  All  the  dollars  that  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  hong  merchants  bear  their  stamp  ;  and 
when  they  lose  their  weight  in  the  course  of  circulation 
they  are  cut  in  pieces  for  small  change.  The  duties  are 
paid  to  Government  in  sycee,  or  pure  silver,  which  is 
taken  by  weight.  In  delivering  a  cargo,  English  weights 
and  scales  are  used,  which  are  afterwards  reduced  to 
Chinese  catties  and  peculs.  A  pecul  weighs  133^  lb 
avoirdupois,  and  a  catty  1^  lb.  Gold  and  silver  are  also 
weighed  by  the  tael  and  catty,  100  taels  being  reckoned 
equal  to  120  oz.  16  dwt.  troy. 

The  foreign  trade  at  Canton  was  materially  damaged 
by  the  opening  of  Shanghai  and  the  ports  on  the  Yang- 
tsze,  but  it  is  yet  of  very  considerable  importance,  as  the 
subjoined  table  of  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  with 
Canton  between  the  years  1861  and  1874  inclusive  is 
sufficient  to  show: — 


Te»r. 

Total  Vulue  of 
Impoits. 

Total  Volne  ot 
Export  8, 

Total  Valuo. 

1 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1861. 

12,977,363 

15,811,512 

28,788,865 

1862 

10,680,928 

17,742,690 

28,323,518 

18C3 

8,505,285 

16,083,062 

25,688,347 

1864 

8,192,795 

13,659,177 

21,851,972 

1865 

10,556,602 

18,054,557 

28,611,159 

1866 

14,171,101 

18,832,622 

33,003,723 

1867 

14,090,581 

18,403,-154 

32,493,735 

1868 

12,991,266 

18,491,156 

31,482,422 

1869 

11,487,679 

20,010,626 

31,498,305 

1870 

12,053,394 

19,857,543 

31,910,937 

1871 

15,661,889 

28,612,439 

89,274,328 

1872 

16,802,563 

25,691,712 

42,494,265 

Shanghai  Taels. 

Sbongbal  Taola. 

Shanghai  Taela 

1878 

9,843,819 

16,156,437 

26,900,256 

1874 

9,499,447 

10,640,525 

26,139,972 

Although  it  is  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Cdlcutta,  the  climate  of  Canton  is  much  cooler,  and  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  that  of  most  places  situated  between 
the  tropics.  The  extreme  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  38°  to  100°  Fahr.,  though  these  extremes  are  rarely 
reached.  In  ordinary  years  the  winter  minimum  is  about 
42°,  and  the  maximum  in  summer  96°.  From  May  to 
October  the  hot  season  is  considered  to  last;  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  weathar  is  cool.  In  shallow  vessels  ice 
njmetimea  forma  at  Canton ;  aad  so  rarely  id  snow  seen 


that  when  in  February  1835  a  fall  to  the  depth  oi~WS 
inches  occurred,  the  citizens  hardly  kuew  its  proper  name. 
Most  of  the  rain  falls  during  May  and  Juue,  but  the  amount 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  falls  during  a  rainy 
season  in  Calcutta.  July,  August,  and  September  are  the 
regular  monsoon  months,  the  wind  coining  from  the  south- 
west with  frequent  showers,  which  allay  the  heat.  In  the 
succeeding  months  the  northerly  winds  commence,  with 
some  interruptions  at  first,  but  from  October  to  January 
the  temperature  is  agreeable,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  air 
invigorating.  Few  large  cities  are  more  generally  healthy 
than  Canton,  and  epidemics  rarely  prevail  there. 

Provisions  and  refreshments  of  all  sorts  are  abundant, 
ajid  in  general  are  excellent  in  quality  and  moderate 
in  price.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Chinese  make 
no  use  of  milk,  either  in  its  natural  state,  or  in  the 
form  of  butter  or  cheese.  Among  the  delicacies  of  a 
Chinese  market  are  to  be  seen  horse-flesh,  dogs,  cats, 
hawks,  owls,  and  edible  birds'-nests.  The  business  between 
foreigners  and  natives  at  Canton  is  generally  transacted  in 
a  jargon  known  as  "  Pigeon  English,"  the  Chinese  being 
extremely  ready  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  smattering  of 
English  words  to  render  themselves  intelligible. 

The  intercourse  between  China  and  Europe  by  the  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  began  in  1517,  when  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied  by  a 
fleet  of  eight  ships,  to  Peking,  on  which  occasion  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  emperor  to  establish  a  trade  at  Canton  was 
obtained.  It  was  in  1596,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,, 
that  the  English  first  attempted  to  open  an  intercourse 
with  China,  but  ineffectually,  for  the  two  ships  which 
were  despatched  on  this  mission  were  lost  in  the  outward 
voyage,  and  it  was  not  till  about  1634  that  English  ships 
visited  Canton.  Unfortunately  at  this  time  a  misunder- 
standing having  occurred  with  the  Chinese  authorities 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  Portuguese,  a  rupture  and  a 
battle  took  place,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  peace  was 
again  restored.  In  1673  China  was  again  visited  by  an 
English  ship  which  was  subsequently  refused  admission 
into  Japan,  and  in  1677  a  factory  was  established  at  Amoy. 
But  during  an  irruption  of  the  Tatars  three  years  later  this 
building  was  destroyed,  and  it  was  net  till  1685  that  the 
emperor  permitted  any  trade  with  Europeans  at  that  port. 
Upon  the  union  of  the  two  East  India  Companies  in 
London,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  restricting  the  foreign 
commerce  to  the  port  of  Canton. 

Tea  was  first  imported  in  England  about  the  year  1667, 
and  in  1689  a  customs  duty  of  58.  per  ft  was  for  the  first 
time  imposed.  From  this  date  to  1834  the  East  India 
Company  held  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  at  Canton,  and 
during  this  period  the  prosperity  of  the  port  increased  and 
multiplied,  notwithstanding  the  obstructions  which  were 
constantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  "  Barbarians"  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  termination  of  the  Company's 
monopoly  brought  no  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the  native 
authorities,  whose  oppressions  became  before  long  so  unbear- 
able that  in  1839  war  was  declared  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1841,  while  the  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  (after- 
wards Lord)  Gough  were  preparing  to  capture  Canton, 
Capt.  Elliott  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chinese, 
and  consented  to  receive  a  pecuniary  ransom  in  lieu  of 
occupying  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  war  was  carried  on  n 
central  China,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Nanking  Treaty  in  Aogust  1842,  under  the  terms  of  which 
four  additional  ports,  viz.,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Fuh-chow 
Foo,  and  Amoy,  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  and 
foreigners  were  granted  permission  to  enter  the  city  of 
Canton,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded.  Tliis 
latter  provision  of  the  treaty,  however,  the  Chinese  refused 
to  ccrry  out ;   and  after  endless  disputes  about  this  and 
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other  improper  acts  of  the  Chinese  Goverumeiit,  war  was 
again  declared  iu  1856,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  was 
an  insult  offered  to  the  British  flag  by  the  capture  of 
certain  Chinese  ou  board  the  "  Arrow,"  a  small  craft  trading 
under  English  colours.  The  outbreak  of  hoptilitied  was 
followed  by  the  pillage  aud  destruction  of  the  foreign 
"factoriec,"  in  December  1856,  by  a  Chinese  mob,  and 
twelve  months  later  Canton  was  taken  by  assault  by  a  force 
under  Sir  Charles  Stranbenzee,  which  had  been  sent  out 
from  England  for  the  purpose.  From  tbis  tinie  until 
October  1861,  the  city  was  occupied  by  an  English  and 
French  garrison,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
entrusteu  to  an  allied  couamission,  consisting  of  two  Engli.ih 
officers  and  one  French  officer,  acting  under  the  English 
general.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  this  garrison,  the  city  of 
Canton  has  been  freely  open  to  foreigners  of  all  nationalities, 
and  the  English  consul  at  the  present  time  has  his 
residence  in  the  Yamun  formerly  occupied  by  the  allied 
commissioners,  within  the  city  walls. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
a  foreign  settlement  for  the  merchaiits  whoso  "  factories  " 
had  been  destroyed,  and  after  some  consultation  it  was 
determined  to  fill  in  and  appropiate  as  the  British  settlement 
an  extensive  mud  flat  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  old 
factory  site,  and  known  as  Sha-mien,  or  "  The  Sand  Flats." 
This  site  having  been  leased,  it  was  converted  into  an 
artificial  island  by  building  a  massive  embankment  of 
granite  in  an  irregular  oval  form.  Between  the  northern 
face  of  the  site  and  the  Chinese  suburb,  a  canal  of  100  feet 
in  width  was  constructed,  thus  forming  an  island  of  about 
2850  feet  in  length  and  950  feet  in  greatest  breadth.  The 
expense  of  making  this  settlement  was  325,000  Mexican 
dollars,  four-fifths  of  which  were  defrayed  by  the  British 
Government,  and  one-fifth  by  the  French  Government. 
The  British  portion  of  the  new  settlement  was  laid  out  iu 
eighty-two  lots ;  and  so  bright  ajipeared  the  prospect  of 
trade  at  the  time  of  their  sale  that  9000  dollars  and  upwards 
was  paid  in  more  than  one  instance  for  a  lot,  with  a  river 
frontage,  measuring  12,645  square  feet.  The  depression 
in  trade,  however,  which  soon  followed  acted  as  a  bar  to 
building,  and  it  was  not  until  the  British  consulate  was 
erected  in  1865  that  the  merchants  began  to  occupy  the 
settlement  in  any  numbers.  The  British  consulate  occupies 
six  lots,  with  an  area  of  75,870  square  feet  in  the  centre 
of  the  site,  overlooking  the  river,  and  is  enclosed  with  a 
substantial  wall.  A  ground-rent  of  15,000  cash  (about 
X3)  per  mow  (a  third  of  an  acre)  is  annually  paid  by  the 
owners  of  lots  to  the  Chinese  Government 

The  Sha-mien  settlement  possesses  many  advantages.  It 
is  close  to  the  western  suburb  of  Canton,  where  reside  all 
the  wholesale  dealers  as  well  as  the  princij)al  merchants  and 
brokers ;  it  faces  the  broad  channel  known  as  the  Macao 
Passage,  up  which  the  cool  breezes  in  summer  arc  waftsd 
almost  uninterruptedly,  and  the  river  opposite  to  it  affords 
a  safe  and  commodious  anchorage  for  steamers  up  to  1000 
tons  burden.  Steamers  only  are  allowed  to  come  up  to 
Canton,  saUing  vessels  being  restricted  to  the  anchorage  at 
Whampoa.     See  China,  (k.  k.  d.) 

CANTON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  about  118  miles  north-east  of  Columbus,  on  the 
Nimishillen  Creek.  It  forms  the  centre  of  a  largo  agricul- 
tural district,  and  carries  on  a  thriving  trade.  Coal  and 
limestone  are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  creek 
affords  a  good  supply  of  water-power.  There  are  several 
iron  foundries  and  woollen  factories  in  the  town,  os  well 
OS  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  reaping-machines. 
Besides  daily  papers,  two  monthly  periodicals  are  published. 
Population  in  1870,  8660. 

CA2^TON,  John  (1718-1772),  an  able  natural  philo- 
sopher, was  born  at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire.  ii>  1718.      At 


the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  articled  for  Sre  years  as  clerk 
to  the  master  of  an  academy  in  Spital  Square,  London,  with 
whom  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  entered  into  partnership. 
In  1746  the  science  of  electricity,  which  seems  early 
to  have  engaged  Canton's  attention,  gained  a  very  im- 
portant addition  by  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the 
Leyden  jar.  This  event  turned  the  thoughts  of  moat  of 
the  philosophers  of  Europe  to  that  branch  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  Canton,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
repeat  and  pursue  the  experiment  by  which  the  discovery 
had  been  made,  found  his  labour  rewarded  by  many 
valuable  discoveries.  In  1750  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Koyal  Society  on  a  method  of  making  artificial  magnets, 
which  procured  him  election  as  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  the  award  of  its  gold  medal.  The  same  year  he  was 
complimented  with  the  d-egree  of  M.A.  by  the  university 
of  Aberdeen  ;  and  in  1751  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Canton  was  the  first  in  England  to 
verify  Franklin's  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity,  having  in  1752  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
electric  fiie  from  the  clouds  during  a  thunderstorm.  In 
consequence  be  prepared  a  paper,  which  was  read  the  next 
year  before  the  Royal  Society,  on  Electriral  Experiments, 
milk  ail  Attempt  to  Account /or  their  several  Phenomena,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  mentions  that  he  had  dis- 
covered that  some  clouds  are  in  a  positive  and  some  in 
a  negative  state  of  electricity.  About  the  same  time 
Franklin  made  a  similar  discovery  in  America  ;  and  these 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  a  lasting  friendship  between  the 
two  philosophers.  In  1762  and  1764  he  published  experi- 
ments in  refutation  of  the  decision  of  the  Florentine  academy, 
at  that  time  generally  accepted,  that  water  is  incom- 
pressible. These  aud  many  other  investigations  were 
carried  on  without  any  intermission  of  his  w,ork  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  his  too  sedentary  life  brought  on  dropsy, 
of  which  he  died  on  March  22,  1772. 

CANTU,  or  Cantueio,  a  town  of  Italy,  iu  the  province 
of  Como,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
in  45°  44'  24"  N.  lat.  and  9°  7'  49"  E.  long.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  possesses  a  parish  church  with 
a  very  fine  tower,  a  town  hall,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  iron  mines  that  were  wrought  iu 
the  10th  century.     Population,  7429. 

CANUSIUM.      See  Canosa. 

CANUTE,  or  Cnut  (about  995-1035),  was  the  son  of 
Sweyn  or  Swend,  king  of  Denmark  and  England.  Though 
only  nineteen  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Danish  armament  to  tho  English  throne 
(1014).  But  the  English,  only  recently  subdued  by  Sweyn, 
did  not  acquiesce  in  this  disposal  of  the  crown,  recalled  their 
old  king  Ethelred  from  Normandy,  and  obliged  Canute  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.  In  the  summerof  1015  Canute 
returned  at  the  head  of-  a  vast  Dani.sh  arniameut,  and  had 
compelled  the  submission  of  most  of  England  when  Ethelred 
died,  and  his  son  Edmund  Ironside  became  the  representa- 
tive of  tho  old  English  royal  line.  In  the  double  election 
which  ensued,  Edmund  was  supported  almost  solely  by 
Londou  ;  the  Witan  of  the  rest  of  England  decided  upou 
Canute,  who  had  proved  himself  too  formidable  a  candidate 
to  be  set  aside.  Nevertheless,  in  five  pitched  battles  fought 
during  the  year  1016,  Canute  found  in  Edmund  more 
than  an  equal  rival, — a  rival,  too,  that  grew  more  dangerous, 
as  he  was  recognized  to  be  the  champion  of  the  pure  English 
nationality.  At  length,  in  tho  sixth  battle,  at  Assandun  in  the 
same  year,  the  English  army,  weakened  and  disconcerted 
by  the  desertion  of  Edric,  the  traitorous  earl  of  Mercia,  was 
completely  overthrown.  A  division  of  the  kingdom  was 
arranged  between  tho  two  competitors,  but  Edmund  dying 
soon  after,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery,  even  on 
Canute's  part,  the  latter  became  sole  ruler  of  England. 
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His  firdt  care  on  attaining  to  undivided  power  was  to 
rerauve  all  who  might  disturb  its  tranquillity.  The  sons 
of  Edmund  Ironside  were  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Edwy  his  brother  was  put  to  death  ;  w  hile  Edric  of  Mereia 
Boon  met  the  fate  ho  deserved,  and  many  other  leading  men 
were  banished  or  slain.  The  sternness  of  Canute's  early 
measures  was,  however,  more  the  effect  of  policy  than  of  a 
cruel  disposition,  for  in  a  little  time  he  showed  himself  a 
just  and  ben(><iceut  ruler.  After  exacting  a  danegeld  for  the 
payment  of  his  Danish  host,  he  sent  it  home,  with  the 
exception  of  forty  ships  and  of  the  household  troops  that 
attended  on  himself.  Henceforward  he  put  off  the  character 
of  conqueror,  and  governed  England  like  a  native  English- 
man, enforcing  the  old  English  laws  or  enacting  wise  new 
ones,  repressing  disorder,  and  in  every  way  attending  to  the 
interests  of  his  subjects.  He  was  careful  of  the  interests  of 
the  church,  though  it  had  alway^beenoneof  the  great  centres 
of  resistance  to  Danish  invasions,  and  was  not  afraid  to  raise 
Englishmen,  such  as  Earl  Godwin,  to  the  highest  posts  in 
his  government.  A  letter  written  to  his  English  subjects 
from  Rome,  to  which  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage,  is  the  b;st 
commentary  on  the  motives  which  directed  his  reign;  he 
is  determined  to  make  amends  for  the  faults  of  his  early 
years,  to  persevere  in  a  just  and  pious  government,  to 
repress  extortion,  and  in  every  way  to  promoto  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  The  internal  state  of  the  kingdom  was 
one  of  unprecedented  peace  and  order,  during  which  it 
recovered  from  the  ravages  and  misgovernment  of  the 
generation  preceding ;  and  he  left  a  happy  memory  of  him- 
self among  the  people.  The  well-known  story  of  the  rebuke 
he  gave  to  his  flattering  courtiers,  which  rests  on  excellent 
authority,  is  a  proof  of  this;  and  the  well-known  pong  he 
composed,  when  rowing  near  the  monastery  of  Ely,  is  not 
only  an  example  of  his  genial  popular  sympathies,  but 
entitles  him  to  a  place  among  the  creators  of  English  poetry. 

He  was  far  more  than  king  of  England,  however;  he 
was  the  ruler  of  a  vast  northern  empire,  composed  of  five 
or  »ix  monarchies  though  the  old  historians  differ  in  the 
enumeration  of  them.  He  succeeded  to  the  usual  over- 
lordship  over  Wales  and  Scotland,  asserting  it  in  the  latter 
case  by  force  of  arms.  Shortly  after  his  secure  installation 
on  the  English  throne,  he  superseded  his  brother  Harold 
on  that  of  Denmark  ;  he  repelled  an  attack  of  the  Wends 
on  his  dominions  there,  and  in  those  early  times  obtained  a 
rectification  of  the  Danish  frontier  from  the  emperor  of 
Germany.  Though  at  first  unsuccessful  in  an  invasion  of 
Norway,  he  added  that  kingdom  to  his  empire  in  1028. 
He  was  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  respected  rulers 
of  Christendom.  He  died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1035,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twentieth  of  his  reign. 
The  best  proof  of  his  energy  and  ability  is  that  the  hetero- 
geneous, and  geographically  disconnected  empire,  which 
he  governed  so  well,  fell  to  pieces  immediately  after  his 
death.  (Freeman's  Jlistoiy  of  the  Norman  Coiiqvesl,  vol. 
i. ;  VoXgtase'a  Uistory  of  t}ie  Anglo-Saxons ;  Green's  Short 
History  of  the  Englvsh  People.) 

CA-NVAS,  fi  name  applied  to  several  kinds  of  stout 
cloth,  made  of  hemp  or  linen  fibres,  and  used  for  the  sails 
of  vessels,  the  ground  of  oil  paintings,  and  various  other 
purposes.  Originally  canvas  was  made  solely  from  hemp, 
whence  the  name,  which  is  corrupted  from  Cannabis,  the 
cbssical  and  scientific  name  for  the  hemp  plant.  Being 
most  extensively  employed  as  sail-cloth,  the  term  came  to 
designate  the  sails  of  a  ship  generally,  for  which,  however, 
although  hempen  canvas  is  still  used,  linen  or  mixed  fibres 
are  bow  more  generally  preferred. 

CAOUTCHOUC.     See  India-Rubbee. 

CAPE  BRETON,  an  island  of  British  America,  to  the 
north-east  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
strait  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  known  as  the 


Gut  of  Canceau  or  Canso.  It  lies  between  45°  27'  and  47* 
3'  N.  lat.,  an.J  between  59°  47'  and  61°  32'  W.  long.  ;  its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  110  miles,  its  width 
about  87  miles,  and  its  area  2,650,000  acres.  Except  on 
the  north-west,  the  coast  ;■•  much  broken  ;  and  the  island 
is  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  largo  irregular  lakes  of 
Bras  d'Or,  which  communicate  with  the  sea  by  two  channels 
on  the  north-east.  The  m°ost  importaiit  bays  are  Aspee, 
St  Anne's,  Sydney,  Mira,  Louiabourg,  Gabarus,  St  Peter's, 
and  Mabou  ;  and  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Denys,  the 
Margarie,  the  Baddeck,  the  Wagamatcook,  the  Mabou,  and 
the  Grand.  There  are  several  fresh-water  lakes,  of  whiclT 
Lake  Ainslie  in  the  west  is  the  most  extensive.  The 
surface  of  the  island  is  broken  in  several  places  by  range? 
of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  the  northern  promontory 
consists  of  a  plateau,  which  in  some  parts  has  a  height  above 
the  sea  of  1200  feet.  The  prevailing  rocks  belong  to  the 
carboniferous  formations,  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
igneous  or  metamorphic  upheavals.  About  the  half  of  the 
surface  is  said  to  be  capable  of  cultivation ;  but  in  1861 
there  were  only  198,550  acres  cleared  and  under  tillage. 
In  winter  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  32"  and 
generally  to  20°  below  zero  ;  while  in  summer  it  rises  to 
96°  in  the  shade,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  about  60°. 
The  commercial  resources  of  the  island  consist  chiefly  in  its 
timber,  its  agricultural  productions,  its  minerals,  and  its 
fisheries..  Nearly  covered  with  forest  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  it  still  exports  pine,  oak,  beech,  maple,  birch, 
and  ash.  Oats,  wheat,  turnips,  and  potatoes  are  extensively 
cultivated ;  horse.=,  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  consider- 
able numbers  ;  and  cheese  and  butter  form  important  items 
in  its  produce.  Coal,  limestone,  and  gypsum  are  worked, 
and  excelleut  iron  ore  and  slate  are  also  to  be  found.  Salt- 
springs  of  some  value  exist  in  different  parts.  The  coal 
mines,  which  are  chiefly  situated  towards  the  south-east, 
have  been  worked  from  an  early  period.  The  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes  and  the  neighbouring  seas  supply  an  abundance  of 
salmon,  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  shad,  and  white-fish,  and 
the  fislieries  employ  about  3000  men.  The  number  of 
schools  in  1861  was  212 ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
104  churches.  The  principal  sects  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  v  hich  had  then  33,366  adherents,  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  Lower  Provinces  with  19,982.  The  ia- 
habitants  are  now  mainly  of  Scottish  descent,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  Acadiansand  Irish.  A  few  hundred  Micmac 
Indians,  who  are  principally  employed  in  making  fish- 
barrels  and  butter-firkins,  are  still  to  be  found.  By  the 
census  of  1871  the  total  population  amounted  to  75,483, 
of  whom  52G4  were  inhabitants  of  Sydney.  In  1861  and 
1851  the  numbers  were  respectively  63,083  and  27,580. 

Cape  Breton  was  probably  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  its 
uaine  is  understood  to  have  been  bestowed  in  remembranco  of  Cap 
Breton,  near  Bayonne,  by  the  Biisque  sailors  who  eariy  began  to 
frequent  the  coast.  In  1629  Janies  Stewart,  fourth  Lord  Ochiltree, 
settled  a  small  colony  at  Baleine.'on  the  east  side  of  the  island  ;  but 
he  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  witli  all  his  party  by  Captain 
Daniell  of  the  French  Company,  who  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  at 
Great  Cibou'(now  St  Anne's  Harbour).  By  the  peace  of  St  Germain 
in  1632,  Cape  Breton  wasformallyasbigiied  to  France;  and  m  165(1  it 
formed  part  of  the  tenitory  granted  by  patent  to  il.  Denys,  wlio 
made  several  small  settlcniejits  on  the  inland,  which,  howevir.  hod 
only  a  very  temporary  success.  When  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
the  French  were  deprived  of  Xova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  they 
were  still  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and  their  right  to  erect 
fortifications  for  its  defence  was  formally  acknowledged.  Thej 
accordingly  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Plaisance  in  Newfound- 
land to  the  settlement  of  Havre  k  I'Anglois,  which  soon  after,  under 
the  name  of  Louisbourg,  became  not  only  the  capital  of  Cape 
Breton  (or  He  Royale,  as  it  was  then  called/,  but  also  the  most  im- 
portant military  post  in  that  district  of  French  America,  ^^hen 
war  broke. out  in  1744  between  France  and  England,  the  New 
England  colonists  determined  to  attack  the  island  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  succeeded  in  capturing  I.ouishonig.  By  tno  treaty 
of  Aix-ln.riiaucUe.  the  town  was  rt-stored  to  Kmnce  ;  but  ir  tho 
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war  that  was  declared  in  1758,  it  again  yielded  tp  the  assault  of  a 
British  force,  this  time  commanded  by  Admiral  Boscawen.  On  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  the  island  was  ceded  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  ;  and  on  October  7,  1763,  it  was  united  by  royal 
proclamation  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  All  the  troops 
were  withdraivn  from  Louisbourg  in  1768  ;  and  when  the  island 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1784,  a  new  capital  was  founded 
at  the  nlouth  of  the  Spanish  River  by  Governor  Desbarres,  and 
received  its  oame  Sydney  in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney  (Sir  Thomas 
Townshend),  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  There  was 
immediately  a  considerable  influx  of  settlers  to  the  island,  which 
received  another  important  accession  by  the  immigration  of  Scotch 
Highlanders  from  1,800  to  1828.  In  1820,  in  spite  of  strong  opposi- 
tion, it  was  again  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  now  sends  five 
members  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons. 

See  Denys,  Description  giogr.  et  hist,  dcs  C6tes  de  I'Jhifrique 
sepUnlrioTuile,  1672*  Pichon,  i««/M  et  ilhnoires  du  Cap  Briton, 
1 760 ;  Richard  Brown,  A  History  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  1869, 
and  The  Coal  Fields  of  Cape  BrHo'i,  1873. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  or  Cabo  Coeso,  a  town  of 
Western  Africa,  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  is  situated  in  Upper  Guinea,  about  70  miles 
to  the  W.  of  Acra,  in  5'  5'  24"  N.  lat.  and  IMS'  38"  W. 
long.     U  occupies  a  low  bank  of  gneiss  and  micaceous 


slate,  which  runs  out  into  the  sea  and  protects  the  harbour 
from  the  violence  of  the  surf.  Besides  the  principal  for- 
tress there  are  two  outposts, — Fort  Victoria  on  the  west 
and  Fort  William  on  the  east.  With  the  exception  of  the 
European  residences  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
natives,  which  are  built  of  brick,  the  whole  of  the  town  is 
composed  of  "  swish  "  or  mud  huts,  thatched  with  rushes, 
and  having  the  walls  whitewashed.  .  The  population  con- 
sists mainly  of  negroes  of  the  Faiiti  tribe,  but  there  are  abo 
a  number  of  mulattoes  and  a  colony  of  Kroomen.  The 
earliest  European  settlement  on  the  spot  was  that  of  the 
Portuguese  in  1610.  In  1652  the  Swedes  erected  the  fort 
of  Karlsborg  which  was  captured  by  the  Danes  in  1658, 
by  the  Dutch  in  1659,  and  by  the  English  in  1664.  Since 
the  last  date  the  post  has  remained  in  English  possession, 
in  spite  of  the  French  attack  in  1757  and  various  assaults 
by  the  native  tribes.  In  1827  the  public  establi-Limeuts 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  forts  were  handed  over  to  the 
mercantUe  companies;  but  in  1844  the  Government  re- 
sumed its  possession.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
about  10.000. 
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CAPE  COLONY  is  a  large  tract  of  country  which  forms 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
a  colony  of  Great  Britain  since  1806,  named  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  small  promontory  on  its  south-west 
coast,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Dutch  settlers 
of  1652  spread  out  over  the  land.  It  lies  for  the  most 
part  between  28°.  and  34°  50'  S.  lat.,  and  16°  30'  and  29° 
50'  E.  long.  West  and  south  are  the  Atlantic  and 
imits  Indian  Oceans.;  the  Orange  River  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  colony  proper  on  the  north,  separating  it  from  Great 
Namaqua  Land,  the  Kalahari  desert,  and  the  Orange  River 
Free  State;  eastward  its  limit  runs  from  the  Tees  River, 
a  headstream  of  the  Orange,  along  the  Storm  Berg  and 
down  the  Kei  River  from  its  most  easterly  source-stream 
to  its  mouth,  which  line  separates  the  colony  from  Free 
Kaffre  Land,  and  includes  within  it  the  divisions  of  British 
Kaffraria  added  to  the  colony  in  1865.  Besides  this 
chief  area  the  colony  includes  various  recently  added 
irregular  provinces;  theso  are — the  agency  of  .fiaiu^o  Land, 
annexed  in  1871,  consisting  of  the  high  valleys  of  the 
source-streams  of  the  Orange  River,  sloping  down  inward 
from  the  Drakenberg  mountains,  which  separate  this 
territory  from  the  colony  of  Natal ;  H'rschel,  a  native 
district  immediately  south  of  Basuto  Land ;  the  magistracy 
of  Nomanslaiid,  including  Griqua  Land  East,  a  native 
territory  of  northern  Kaffraria'  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the 
Drakenberg  south-west  of  Natal ;  St  John's  Territory,  or 
the  upper  basin  of  the  St  John's  or  Uuizimvubo  River  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Drakenberg  in  central  Kaffraria ;  Finyo 
Lnnd  and  the  Idvtywa  Jienerve,  or  the  Transkeian  territories 
of  southern  Kaffraria,  bounded  by  the  Bashee  River ;  and 
Tiimbookie  Land,  between  the  Bashee  and  the  Umtata. 
Thjse  latter  districts  were  incorporated  with  the  colony  in 
1875.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of  what  is 
DOW  Free  Kaffre  Land  will  become  British  territory,  when 
the  Cape  Colony  will  be  conterminous  throughout  with  Natal 
on  the  north-east ;  and  preliminary  steps  have  already  been 
taken  for  the  extension  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
colony  to  include  the  immense  but  thinly  inhabited  region 
of  Great  Namaqua  Land,  which  stretches  north  of  the 
lower  Orange  River  to  Walfisch  Bay  in  23°  S. 

The  lieutenant-governorship  of  Griqua  Laud  TTfs/,  better 
known  as  the  district  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields, 
which  lies  north  of  the  Orange  River  and  west  of  the 
Free  State,  annexed  to  the  Britisli    empire    in    187],  is 


strictly  a    separate  dependency  of  the  Crown,   but   is   so         ~ 
intimately  connected  with  the  Cape  Colonv  as  to  be  neces- 
sarily described  along  with  it. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  the  colony  from  north  to  south 
is  about  500  miles,  and  its  length  from  east  to  west  about 
800,  its  area  comprising  230,000  square  miles. 

The  country  rises  from  the  sea  by  a  series  of  terraces,  of  Piiysical 
which  the  supporting  walls  are  nearly  parallel  chains  of  Features, 
rugged  mountains,  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  rising  to  a 
central  and  highest  range,  which  divides  the  drainage  of 
the  coastal  streams  from  that  of  the  inner  tributaries  of 
the  Orange  River  in  the  north.  This  central  range  follows 
a  curve  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  coast,  at  a  general 
distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  ocean;  from  the 
borders  of  Natal  westward  it  is  known  in  different  portions 
as  the  Kahlamba  or  Drakenberg,  the  Storm  Berg,  Zuur 
Berg,  Sueeuw  Berg,  Winter  Berg,  Nieuweveld,  and 
Roggeveld.  In  height  its  summits  appear  to  average 
nearly  6000  feet,  the  highest  points  being  Cathkin  peak, 
10,300  feet,  in  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  the  colony; 
Compass  Berg,  in  the  Sneeuw  Berg,  8300  feet ;  and  Bulb- 
houders  Bank,  in  the  Nieuweveld  Range,  which  is  7300 
feet  above  the  sea.  North  of  this  dividing  range  the 
inner  country  slopes  gradually  to  the  Orange  River, 
central  Bushmanland  being  a  plateau  of  from  3000  to 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  numerous  outer  rang33, 
which  form  the  margins  of  the  terraces  that  fall  towards 
the  ocean,  are  separated  from  the  central  range  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  colony  by  the  arid  plateau  known 
as  the  Great  Karroo,  nearly  300  miles  in  length  and  60 
milej  in  width  north  to  south,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea;  their  general  direction  is  always 
that  of  the  coast,  and  they  are  cut  across  at  intervals  by 
nigged  gorges  or  "  kloofs "  through  which  the  periodical 
torrents  of  the  coastal  watershed  escape  to  the  sea.  Two 
chief  ranges  may  bo  distinguished,  an  inner  and  an  outer, 
— the  formei*  having  the  names  of  Zwarte  Beig,  Witte 
Berg,  and  Cedar  Berg,  along  a  great  part  of  its  length, 
the  latter  being  most  prominent  in  the  Outemqua,  Zon- 
dereinde,  Drakenstein,  and  Olifant  Bergen,  nsing  from  the 
south  and  west  coasts.  Some  points  of  the  inner  coast 
range  exceed  7000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  outer  line 
appears  to  average  about  4000  feet.  In  Namaqua  Land, 
in  the  north-west  of  the  colony,  the  central  and  outer 
ranges,  approaching  one  another  and  decreasing  consider- 
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ably  in  height,  continue  in  an  irregular  series  of  chains  to 
the  lower  Orange  Kiver.  Within  the  central  range,  in 
Bushmanland;  the  most  remarkable  elevations  are  the 
chain*  of  isolated  flat-topped  bills  which  rise  directly  from 
the  plains  of  the  Fraserburg  and  Victoria  west  districts, 
known  as  the  Karree  and  Praam  Bergen.  The  Tafel  Berg 
or  Table  Mountain,  the  well-known  landmark  of  the  coast, 
and  the  nucleus  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
rises  to  3582  feet.  Though  the  mountains  of  the  colony  and 
the  plateaus  between  them  present  bold  and  picturesque 
outlines  of  sharply-defined  ranges  and  vast  level  plains,  the 
landscape,  excepting  in  the  coastal  districts,  is  bare  and 
uninviting,  and  deficient  in  water  and  tree-growth. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  Cape  Colony  consists 
of  vast  arid  plains,  covered,  however,  with  shallow  beds  of 
the  richest  soil,  which  only  requires  the  fertilizing  power 
of  water  to  render  it  available  for  pasture  or  agriculture. 
After  the  periodical  rains,  the  plateau  of  the  "Karroo" 
and  the  great  plains  of  Bushmanland  present  the  appear- 
ance of  vast  fields  of  grass,  but  the  summer  sun  reduces 
them  again  to  a  ban  3u  and  burnt-up  aspect.  The  pastoral 
lilnds  or  "  velds,"  which  extend  chiefly  around  the  outer 
slopes  and  in  the  east,  are  distinguished  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  grass  or  sedge  which  they  produce  as  "  sweet " 
or  "eour."  Shallow  sheets  of  water  termed  "vleis" 
accumulate  at  many  places  in  the  flat  lands  of  the  interior 
after  rains ;  and  in  the  dry  seasons  these  spots,  where  the 
Boil  is  not  excessively  saline,  are  covered  with  rich  grass 
and  afford  favourite  grazing  land  for  cattle.  Only  in  the 
extreme  southern  coastland  of  the  colony  is  there  a  soil  and 
moisture  supply  suited  to  forest  growth,  and  the  first 
requisite  of  every  settlement  in  the  interior  is  the  formation 
of  a  "  dam  "  or  reservoir  for  the  collection  and  saving  of  a 
water  supply.  Out  of  aa  area  of  upwards  of  40  millions 
of  acres  of  occupied  lands,  according  to  the  census  returns 
of  1865,  only  460,000  acres  were  then  under  cultivation. 

Gsological  knowledge  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  colony 
is  as  yet  imperfect,  though  sufficient  data  have  been 
collected  to  enable  the  general  features  of  the  structure  of 
the  land  to  be  mapped  (A.  G.  Bain,  Memoirs  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Cape ;.  Dunn's  Geological  Map  of  the  Cape  ; 
Griesbach  and  Stow  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  tlie 
Oeological  Society,  &c).  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  striking  general  features.  The  whole  basis  formation 
of  the  western  province  is  considered  to  be  granite,  lower 
but  more  recent  than  the  clay-slate  which  rests  upon  it. 
A  remarkable  band  of  porphyritic  rock  has  been  traced 
along  the  whole  of  the  country  between  British  Kafi'raria 
and  the  Bokkeveld  Mountains  in  the  west,  a  distance  of 
more  than  600  miles.  A  series  of  sandstone  rocks  form  the 
chains  of  the  Zwarte  and  Lange  Bergen.  The  "  Karroo 
beds,"  the  name  given  to  formations  which  cover  that 
plateau  and  the  country  northward  to  beyond  the  Orange 
River,  are  believed  from  the  abundance  of  fossil  wood  and 
fresh-water  shells  to  be  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  contain 
reptile  remains  of  most  remarkable  character,  unknown 
elsewhere.  In  the  eastern  province,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  geology  is  that  of  the  beds  of 
water-worn  pebbles,  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level ;  indeed  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  a  process  of  upheaval  is  still  in  progress  along  the 
whol*  South  African  coast,  where  modern  raised  beaches, 
coral  reefs,  and  oyster  banks  may  everywhere  be  seen. 
Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  havi  been  experienced  at 
various  times  in  the  south-west"-,ru  region  of  the  colony. 
There  are  records  of  these  in  1739,  1766,  1809,  1811,  and 
1844.  Namaqua  Land,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  is  a  region  composed  of  the  older  rocks, 
gneiss  and  schists,  and  is  famous  for  its  copper  deposits. 
These  appear  to  have  been  known  as  early  aa  1683.  and 


have  attracted  attention  at  various  subsequent  periods,  but 
it  was  not  till  1863  that  any  well-directed  efl'orta  were  made 
for  the  extraction  of  the  copper;  at  the  present  time  the 
famous  mine  of  Ookeip  in  the  district  of  Springbokfontein 
yields  an  average  of  7000  tons  of  ore  each  year.  Copptr 
is  also  known  to  -exist  in  the  Amapondo  cumntiy  iii 
Kaffraria.  Silver  has  also  been  discovered  in  Namaqua 
Land  but  has  not  yet  been  successfully  worked.  C»al 
seams  are  known  both  in  the  Storm  Berg  in  the  extreme 
east  and  in  the  central  district  of  Beaufort,  but  uot  in 
easily  workable  situations. 

The  discovery  of  diamonds  north  of  the  Orange  River, 
an  event  which  gave  great  impfetus  to  all  affairs  of  the 
colony,  WAS  made  in  1867,  and  in  the  following  years 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flocked  to  the  fields. 
These  lie  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  known  as 
Griqua  Land  West,  which,  as  a  consequence  of  the  dis 
covery,  was  annexed  to  the  British  empire  in  1871.  The 
mining  has  now  become  a  settled  industiy,  with  its  accom 
paniment  of  a  fixed  population  and  rapidly-growing  towns. 
The  fields  extend  between  the  lower  Vaal  River  and  its 
tributary  the  Modder;  in  this  region  the  diamond-producing 
rock  is  found  in  fragments  mingled  with  the  detritus  of 
other  rocks,  occupying  various  depressions  known  as 
"  pans,"  or  in  the  deep  torrent  beds  of  the  rivers.  The 
diggings  are  thus  distinguished  as  the  wet,  which  lie  chiefly 
along  the  lower  Vaal  river,  and  have  been  almost  abandoned, 
and  the  dry  mines,  about  Kimberley,  Du  Toits  pan,  and 
Bulfontein,  farther  south.  One  of  the  largest  diamonds  at 
first  discovered  in  this  region  weighed  83  carats,  and 
realized  £11,000;  several  much  larger  ones  have  since 
been  found,  one  of  more  than  200  carats.  Iron  ores, 
hematite,  and  magnetite  abound  also  in  this  region,  the 
deficiency  of  fuel  alone  prevents  the  working  of  mines  of 
great  richness. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  water-parting  mountain  Uners. 
chain  of  the  colony  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
country  in  a  curve  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  from  the 
inner  border  of  Natal  to  near  the  western  Atlantic  coast, 
forming  an  outward  watershed  to  the  sea  of  about  lOU 
miles  in  width,  and  an  inner  shed  to  the  Orange  River. 
The  streams  of  the  outer  shed  are  constant  only  in  the 
extreme  east  of  the  country  ;  towards  the  south-west  and 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  land  their  supply  is  irregular.  All 
partake  of  the  character  of  mountain  torrents, — having 
numerous  falls,  flowing  in  deeply-cut  channels,  and  being 
low  and  feeble  (in  some  cases  dry)  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  but  swollen  and  rapid  in  rainy  weather.  Front 
east  round  to  west  the  chief  are  the  Kei,  Great  Fish, 
Zondag,  Gamtoos,  Gauritz,  Breede,  Berg,  and  Olifaut ;  of 
these  only  two  are  navigable  for  a  short  distance. — the 
Breede  for  small  vessels  for  30  or  40  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  the  Berg  for  a  few  miles  from  St  Helena  Bay,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Orange  River,  or  Gariep,  to  which  the 
inner  shed  of  the  colony  drains,  rises  in  the  Drakenberg 
on  the  border  of  Natal  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the 
colony,  and  flows  westward  for  about  900  miles  to  the 
Atlantic.  Its  basin  includes  an  area  of  upwards  of 
400,000  square  miles,  but  the  greater  portion  of  this 
belongs  to  the  arid  deserts  of  the  Kalahari  and  of  Bushman- 
land. Below  its  confluence  (in  about  24°  E.  long.)  with  its 
chief  affluent,  the  Vaal,  from  the  north-east,  it  has  no  perma- 
nently flowing  tributary,  receiving  only  the  occasional  «up- 
plies  of  the  torrent  channels  which  are  cue  deep  in  the 
plateaus  and  filled  only  after  thunder  showers, — so  that  its 
volume  decreases  very  much  in  its  passage  westward.  It.i 
upper  valleys  are  very  rugged  and  have  been  little  explored  ; 
the  region  about  the  confluence  of  the  Vaal  is  low  and 
alluvial ;  but  from  this  to  the  sea  the  river  is  hemmed  in  by 
steep  and  precipitous  clifi"s,  and  broken  by  immense  wallu 
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ti  rock  wliich  cause  formidable  cataracts  :  of  these  the  fall 
named  Aukurubies(m  20°  40'  E.  long.),  150  feet  in  height, 
is  the  greatest.  The  Orange  is  not  navigable  excepting 
for  boats  for  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  which  is  barred. 
Lakes  are  unknown  in  Cape  Colony.  Springs  are  frequent, 
and  in  sandstone  districts  afford  excellent  water,  but  in  the 
Karroo  country  they  are  generally  brackish.  Hot  or  mineral 
springs  occur  in  several  districts. 

The  southern  coastland  of  the  colony  is  generally  bold 
and  rocky,  the  mountains  often  approaching  the  shore  ;  the 
Atlantic  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  the  most  part 
low  and  sandy.  The  great  ocean  currents — viz.,  the 
■  Mozambique  current  which  sweeps  down  round  the  south 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  is  deflected  there  over  the  great 
l)ank'Of  Agulhas,  the  submarine  apex  of  the  continent,  and 
the  South  Atlantic  current  flowing  northward  past  the  Cape 
peninsula, — give  rise  to  many  local  and  minor  currents  in 
opposing  directions  close  to  the  coast,  forming  great 
obstacles  to  navigation. 

The  coast  is  indented  by  various  bays  and  inlets ;  few 
of  these,  however,  afford  convenient  harbours,  aud  the  only 
one  which  is  naturally  safe  in  all  winds  is  that  of  Saldanha 
Bay  on  the  Atlantic.  From  eastward  round  to  west,  the 
chief  points  at  which  commerce  reaches  the  coast  are — the 
port  of  East  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bufi'alo  River  in 
British  Kafi'raria,  in  which  extensive  harbour  works  are 
being  constructed  \  Port  Alfred,  or  the  Kowie  mouth, 
which  estuary  has  also  been  rendered  more 'commodious  by 
engineering  operations ;  Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay,  the 
second  port  of  the  colony  in  point  of  trade,  but  with  many 
natural  disadvantages  ;  Pleltenberg  Bay,  of  importance  in 
coasting  trade  ,  the  Knysna,.  a  land-locked  estuary  in  23° 
E. ;  Mossel  Bay ;  Fadse  Bay,  a  wide  gulf  formed  by  the 
peninsula  of  the  Capeof  Gkiod  Hope,  and  containing  within 
it  the  well-sheltered  naval  station  of  Simon's  Bay  ;  Table 
Bay,  the  harbour  of  Cape  Town,  which  has  been  rendered 
safe  by  the  construction  of  a  great  breakwater  and  docks ; 
Saldanha  Bay,  little  visited,  but  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbours  in  the  world  ;  and  Port  Nolloth,  the  copper  port 
of  Namaqua  Land,  and  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  the 
mines.  Angra  Pequena  Bay,  in  26°  40'  S.,  a  British  pos- 
session on  the  barren  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Cape  Colony, 
was  formerly  visited  in  obtaining  cattle,  while  the  now 
nearly  exhausted  guano  deposits  of  Ichaboe  and  Possession 
Islands,  north  and  south  of  it,  were  being  worked.  Walfisch 
Bay,  in  22°  60'  S.,  up  to  which  point  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
colonial  territory  will  shortly  be  extended,  is  an  inlet  on  a 
desolate  waterless  coast,  aS'ording  secure  anchorage,  and  for- 
merly much  visited  by  American  whaling  ships.  Lighthouses 
ace  maintained  at  various  ports  and  headlands  on  the  coast. 
.!\Un»tB  In  general  character  the  climate  of  the  Cape  Colony  is 

•ftA  m&-  dry,  highly  salubrious,  and  milder  than  that  of  England  ; 
toorotogr.  jjjg  atmosphere  is  clear  and  buoyant.  So  extensive,  how- 
ever, is  the  country,  and  so  diversified  in  aspect  and  eleva- 
tion, that  f.here  are  naturally  many  varieties  of  climate 
within  its  limits.  Aa  far  as  moisture  is  concerned  there  is 
a  gradual  diminution  from  east  to  west  across  the  country ; 
the  prevailing  winds  in  the  interior  are  from  eastward,  and 
the  moisture  they  draw  from  the  Indian  Ocean  beiiig 
expended  in  great  part  on  the  eastern  slopes  and  mountain 
ranges,  the  western  interior  districts  are  left  almost  rainless. 
In  the  eastern  divisions  heavy  rains  and  thunderstorms 
moderate  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  and  keep  the  face  of 
the  country  fresh  and  green.  Tlie  winters  are  cold,  but 
the  air  is  then  clear  aud  agreeable.  At  Graham's  Town 
the  average  annual  temperature  is  63°,  ranging  from  upwards 
of  100°  to  a  minimum  of  35°,  and  the  annual  rainfall  is 
about  33  inches.  The  south-westeru  margin  of  the  country 
outside  the  edge  of  the  great  Karroo  plateau  is  for  eight 
monMis  of  the  year  suppl'jd  with  rain  showers  by  westerly 


ocean  winds.  In  summer  (December,  January,  February) 
the  dry  south-east  trade  winds  blow  with  great  violence. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  about  62°  attaining  a  maximum  of  100°  and  a 
minimum  of  34°,  the  average  annual  rainfall  being  24 
inches.  At  Worcester,  on  the  inner  border  of  this  region, 
the  yearly  rainfall  decreases  to  12  inches. 

The  low  coast  region  in  the  extreme  west  is  subject  to 
great  droughts  and  extreme  range  of  daily  temperature; 
though  it  seldom  rains  there,  dense  fogs  arise  at  dawn.  The 
climate  of  the  great  Karroo  plateau,  which  is  about  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  also  characterized  by  severe  droughts, 
by  excessive  heats  during  the  day  in  summer,  by  cold  nights, 
and  by  sharp  cold  in  winter.  Within  the  water-parting 
mountains  the  plains  stretching  to  the  Orange  Kiver, 
though  also  subject  to  long  periods  of  drought,  have  a  salu- 
brious climate,  which  is  clear  and  bracing  in  winter ;  while 
in  summer  the  violent  thunderstorms,  which  occur  on  an 
average  every  three  or  four  days  along  the  mountain  ranges, 
render  the  air  cool  and  pleasant,  filling  the  water-channels 
and  "vleis,"  and  reviving  vegetation.  Hot,  dry  winds 
from  the  northern  deserts  sometimes  prevail  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts  of 
the  interior.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the  coast  region,  but  in 
the  higher  mountain  tracts  it  lies  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year.  The  summit  of  Table  Mountain  is  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  snow  for  a  day  or  two.  Hail-storma  are 
rare,  but  are  of  great  violence  after  long  droughts.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  mirage  is  common,  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  heated  plains  of  the  interior. 

Ophthalmia  and  rheumatism  are  perhaps  the  only  diseases 
of  the  colony  which  are  at  all  prevalent ;  low  fevers  are 
common  on  the  flat  western  coastlands. 

Though  much  of "  the  land  of  the  colony  is  dry  and  Vegew. 
barren,  the  flora  of  the  more  fertile  portions  is  remarkable  tion. 
and  varied.  We  have  seen  that  the  forests  are  confined  to 
the  outward  slopes  of  the  extreme  margins  of  the  colony, — 
the  only  patches  of  wood  deserving  the  name  being  found  in 
the  Cedar  Berg  in  the  west,  on  two  sides  of  Table  Mountairi^ 
on  the  Outeniqua  mountains  facing  the  south  coast,  on  the 
Olifants  Hoek  near  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the  vicinity  of  King 
William's  Town  in  British  Kaffraria,  and  in  the  district  of 
the  Katberg  or  Stockenstroom  farther  inland.  The  inner 
slopes  of  Griqua  Land  East  are  also  wooded.  These 
patches  of  forest  contain  a  great  variety  of  useful  woods, 
affording  excellent  timber;  among  the  commonest  trees  are 
the  yellow  wood,  which  is  also  one  of  the  largest,  belonging 
to  tie  yew  species  ;  black  iron  wood ;  heavy,  close-grained, 
and  durable  stinkhout ;  melkhout,  a  white  wood  used  for 
wheelwork ;  nieshout ;  and  the  assegai  or  Cape  lancewoofl. 

In  no  other  country  do  bulbous  plants  and  heaths  exhibit 
so  many  beautiful  varieties ;  of  the  latter  several  hundred 
varieties  are  described.  Of  pod-bearing  plants  there  are 
upwards  of  eighty  genera ;  Cape  "everlasting"  flowers  (gene- 
rally species  of  Helichrysum)  are  in  great  numbers.  Several 
species  of  aloe  are  indigenous  to  the  Cape,  and  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  export.  The  so-caUed  American  aloe  has 
also  been  naturalized.  The  castor-oil  plant  and  many  other 
plants  of  great  value  in  medicine  are  indigenous  in  great 
abundance.  Among  Capo  plants  which  are  remarkable  in 
their  appearance  and  structure  may  be  noted  the  cactus- 
like Euphorbias  or  spurge  plants,  the  Stapelia  or  carrion 
flower,  and  the  elephant's  foot  or  Hottentots'  bread,  a  plant 
of  the  same  order  as  the  yam.  Hooks,  thorns,  and  prickles 
are  characteristic  of  many  South  African  plants.  There 
are  few  indigenous  fruits  ;  the  koi  apple  is  the  fruit  of  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  found  in  Kaffraria  and  the  eastern 
districts,  where  also  the  wild  and  Kaffre  plums  are  common  ; 
hard  pears,  gourds,  water  melons,  and  species  of  almond, 
chestnut,  and  lemon  are  also  native.     Almost  all  the  fruits 
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of  northern  and  southern  Europe  have  been  iutroductcl,  ami 
grow  in  abundance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  a  species 
of  vine  is  indigenous  to  the  Capo,  but  the  cuttiugs  of 
Freuch  vines  introduced  by  the  Huguenots  who  emigrated 
to  the  colony  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
between  1685  and  1688,  have  given  rise  to  an  extensive 
culhire  in  the  south-western  divisions  of»the  colony,  the 
gi-apes  being  among  the  finest  in  the  wt  rid.  The  Cape  wines, 
the  export  of  which  has  revived  of  late  years,  are  chiefly 
those  known  as  Constantia,  Pontac,  Steeu,  and  Hanejioot. 
Of  the  cereals,  wheat  is  grown  throughout  the  colony, 
but  chiefly  in  the  low  marginal  division  of  the  southwest 
and  in  the  eastern  midland  districts ;  barley  and  oats  are 
general  Rye  gives  its  name  to  the  Eoggeveld  in  the 
west,  and  is  chiefly  grown  there  and  in  the  lower  hills 
of  Namaqua  Land ;  maize  and  mUlet  are  cultivated  iu  all 
moist  situations  of  the  north-east  of  the  colony.  Rice 
might  be  extensively  cultivated,  aud  flourishes  on  the 
imiudated  banks  of  the  Olifauts  River  iu  the  west ;  the 
growth  of  potatoes  has  been  much  extended ;  melons, 
cucumbers,  beans,  and  pease  are  grown  universally  where 
there  is  water.  Cotton  has  been  introduced  experimentally 
in  some  districts  ;  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  wide  spread, 
that  of  the  division  of  George,  grown  in  the  valley  of  the 
eastern  Olifauts  River,  being  most  reijuted. 

The  larger  and  more  important  of  the  wUd  animals 
which  once  gave  the  Cape  Colouy  the  character  of  the  great 
hunting  ground  of  the  world  have  retreated  before 
Animals,  advancing  civilizatiou,  aud  few  are  now  found  within  the 
frontier.  The  lion  is  only  to  be  met  with  now  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Bushmanland  aud  in  the  extreme 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  colony,  and  rarely  in  British 
Kaffraria.  The  elephant,  which  also  abounded  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Dutch  settlement,  is  now  almost  extinct  in  the 
colony,  a  few  only  existing  in  the  forests  between  Knysna 
and  the  Zondag  River  in  the  extreme  south.  The  rhino- 
ceros and  giraff'e  have  been  driven  far  outside  the  fron- 
tier. Hippopotami  are  only  found  in  the  coast  rivers  of 
British  Kaflfraria  aud  in  the  lower  Orange  River.  The 
buffalo  remains  only  perhaps  in  the  Knysna  forests  and  iu 
the  thickets  of  Great  Fish  River.  The  Cape  leopard,  the 
hyena,  the  aard  wolf  or  Protdes,  and  the  jackal  aloue 
keep  their  ground,  and  are  still  common  in  the  colony. 
Quaggas  and  zebras  are  met  with  in  large  herds  in  the 
plains  of  the  Vaal,  and  sometimes  extend  into  the  colony 
as  far  as  the  divisions  of  Cradock  and  Graaf  Reiuet,  where 
the  gnu,  hartebeeste,  and  brindled  gnu  are  also  seen.  Of 
the  many  varieties  of  South  African  antelope  the  larger 
kinds — the  eland,  koodoo,  and  sable  and  roau  antelopes — 
are  now  banished  from  the  colony,  though  the  smaller 
I  varieties  are  found  along  the  coast  region,  and  migratory 

herds  of  springbok  invade  the  plains  of  Bushmanland  aud 
Little  Namaqua  Land  at  certain  seasons.  Ostriches,  once 
numerous,  are  still  thinly  scattered  over  the  colony,  though 
the  supply  of  feathers  is  now  mainly  derived  from  regions 
north  of  the  Orange  River.  Ostrich  farming  and  artificial 
incubation,  carried  on  in  the  northern,  western,  and  eastern 
divisions,  have,  however,  become  of  late  years  one  of  the 
most  profitable  industries  of  the  Cape, — the  feathers  being 
worth  from  £30  to  £60  per  lb. 

Birds  of  prey,  including  the  bearded  vulture,  aasvogel, 
and  several  varieties  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  falcons,  are  nume- 
rous ;  cranes,  stocks,  flamingoes,  and  pelicans  are  iu  large 
variety ;  partridges  apd  pheasants,  guinea  fowl,  and  quails 
abound.  The  bustard  is  found  in  several  kinds,  as  well 
as  ducks,  wild  geese,  and  plovers. 

Upwards  of  forty  varieties  of  edible  fishes  are  caught  in 
the  seas  surrounding  the  Cape  Colony,  the  waters  of  which 
also  teem  with  whales,  seals,  and  sharks.  Reptiles,  are 
exceedingly  numerous  :  anunig  the  venomous  snakes  ara  the 
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cobra  di  capello  and  the  puft'  adder ;  huge  toada  and  frogs 
are  also  common,  as  are  scorpions,  tarantula  «piders, 
hornets,  and  stinging  ants. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  dogs  of  an  inferior  breed  were 
possessed  by  the  natives  on  the  discovery  of  the  country. 
Horses,  asses,  goats,  and  cattle,  introduced  by  the  earlier 
colonists,  were  found  to  thrive  woU.  The  merino  breed  of 
sheep  is  now  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  big-tailed 
sheep  of  the  Dutch  settk-rs  ;  and  some  of  the  central 
divisions  have  immense  sheep  farms,  producing  the  wool 
which  is  the  great  staple  of  the  country's  export  trade.  The 
angora  goat  is  now  extensi\  cly  farmed,  the  hair  being  largely 
exported.  Cows  of  the  finest  breeds  have  also  been  imported  ; 
tlie  introduction  of  the  English  horse  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  successful,  the  older,  heavier  Spanish 
breed  being  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  cuuntrj'. 

The  numbers  of  hve  slock  in  the  Cape  Colony  aud  ils 
native  districts  are  estimated  thus  for  1875  :  — 

li,5Q0,uno 

500,000 

900,000 

267,000 

29,500 

Aurora  Oontd 1,000,000 

Common  Goati  2,300,000 

Pigs ;  120,000 

Ostrichei 22,250 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew' 
Diaz,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1486.  He  first  landed 
at  Algoa'Bay,  having,  after  exploring  the  west  coast,  been 
driven  out  to, sea  by  a  storm.  Thus  accidentally  doubling 
the  Cape,  he  saw  it  on  his  way  back,  and  gave  it  the  nam& 
of  the  Cape  of  Storms  (Cabo  'Tormentoso). 

The  king  of  Portugal,  however,  gave  it  the  more 
auspicious  name  it  now  bears,  as  its  discovery  afforded  a 
hope  of  a  new  aud  easier  way  of  reaching  India,  the  great 
object  of  all  the  maritime  expeditions  of  that  age. 

The  great  navigeftor  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape 
in  1497,  and  carried  the  Portuguese  flag  into  the  Indian 
seas.  His  countrymen,  however,  attracted  by  the  riches 
of  the  East,  made  no  permanent  settlement  at  the  Cape, 
although  they  frequently  touched  there  on  the  voyage  to 
India.  But  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the  decline  of  the  Portu- 
guese power,  established  themselves  in  the  East,  early  saw 
the  importance  of  the  place  as  a  station  where  their  vessels 
might  take  in  water  and  provisions.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, colonize  it  till  1652,  when  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  directed  Jan  Van  Riebeeck,  with  a  small  party 
'  of  colonists,  to  form  a  settlement  there!  The  country  was 
at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Quiequae,  but 
to  whom  the  Outch  seem  to  have  given  the  name  of 
Hottentots.  The  Riebeeck  settlers  had  at  first  gieat 
diflSculties  and  hardships  to  endure,  and  their  territory  did 
not  extend  beyond  a  few  miles  round  the  site  of  the 
present  Cape  Town,  where  they  first  fixed  their  abode. 
They  gradually,  however,  extended  their  limits,  by  driving 
the  natives  back  or  reducing  them  to  serfdom.  These 
colonists,  although  under  Dutch  authority,  were  not  wholly 
of  that  nation,  but  consisted  partly  of  persons  of  various 
nations,  especially  ■  Germans  and  Flemings,  with  a  few 
Poles  and  Portuguese.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
people  of  low  station  or  indiS"erent  character  ;  there  was, 
however,  a  small  number  of  a  higher  class,  from  whom  was 
selected  a  council  to  assist  the  governor.  About  the  year 
1686  the  European  population  was  increased  by  a  number  of 
the  French  refugees  who  left  their  country  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Our  limits  forbid  our  attempting  to 
trace  the  history  of  th^  Cape  Colony  during  the  lengthened 
period  it  remained  under  the  Dntch  Government.  We  may, 
however,  mention  some  of  its  prominent  incidents,  tlic 
eS'ects  of  which  are  visible  in  the  colony  to  this  hour. 
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l$t.  The  Dutch,  partly  by  so-called  coutracta,  partly  by 
force,  gradually  deprived  the  Hottentots  of  their  country. 
2d,  They  reduced  to  slavery  a  large  part  of  that  unfor- 
tunate people  whom  they  did  not  destroy.  3-/,  They  intro- 
duced a  number  of  Malays  and  negroes  as  slaves.  ■  4th, 
They  established  that  narrow  and  tyrannical  system  of 
policy  which  they  adopted  in  other  colonies,  prescrib- 
ing to  the  farmers  the  nature  of  the  crops  they  were  to 
grow,  demanding  from  them  a  large  part  of  their  produce, 
aud  harassing  them  with  other  exactions  tending  to  dis- 
courage industry  and  euterprize.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
to  this  mischievous  policy  is  due  the  origin  of  those  un- 
settled habits,  that  dislike  to  orderly  government,  and  that 
desire  to  escape  from  its  control,  which  characterize  a 
considerable  part  of  the  so-called  Dutch  boers  of  the  present 
day, — qualities  utterly  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
the  Dutch  in  their  native  country,  which  were  strongly 
manifested  at  the  Cape,  long  before  they  came  under  British 
rule  and  under  those  influences  to  which  some  exclusively 
attribute  the  insubordination  of  those  men.  The  attempts 
of  the  boers  to  escape  from  the  Dutch  power,  and  so  form 
an  independent  government  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
colony,  especially  in  the  district  since  called  Graaf-Reinet, 
are  strikingly  similar  to  their  proceedings  at  a  later  date 
under  the  British  Government.  5th,  The  Gamtoos  River 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Hottentot  aud  Kaffre 
races,  ind  was  early  adopted  by  the  Dutchi^s  their  eastern 
limit;  but  about  the  year  1740  they  began  to  pass  this 
river,  and  came  into  collision  with  the  Kaffres,  and  in  1780 
they  extended  their  frontier  to  the  Gr^t  Fish  River. 

In  1795  the  colonists,  having  imbibed  tile  revolutionary 
principles  then  prevailing  in  Europe,  attempted  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Dutch,  upon  which  the  British  sent  a 
fleet  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  his  name  As,  however, 
it  was  evident  that  Holland  would  not  be  able  to  hold  it, 
aud  that  at  a  general  peace  it  would  be  made  over  to 
England,' it  was  ruled  by  British  governors  till  the  year 
1802,  when,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  again  restored  to 
Holland.  In  1806,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war,  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  British  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  has  since 
remained  in  their  possession,  having  been  finally  ceded  by 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  peace  of  1815.  At 
thia  time  the  limit  of  the  colony  was  formed  by  the  Grsat 
Fish  River  and  the  line  of  the  mountains  south  of  Bush- 
maLiand  to  the  Buffels  River  and  the  Atlantic,  the  .  rea 
being  about  120,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  little 
over  60^00.  A  summary  may  be  given  of  the  chief 
events  which  have  taken  place  since  1806 

1st,  The  Kaffre  /far».— The  first  of  these  wars  took  place  in  ISll- 
12,  and  the  second  in  1819,  when  the  boundary  of  the  colony  was 
e.ttended  to  the  Keiskamma.  The  third  occurred  in  1835,  under  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban,  when  the  boundary  was- advanced  to  the  Kei ; 
but  on  the  recall  of  that  ©"icer  the  country  between  the  Kei  and 
Kfeiskamma'rivers  was  restored  to  the  Kaffres.  The  fourth  Kalfre  war 
took  place  in  1848,  and  after  being  conducted  by  goveniors  Maitland 
and  Pottinger,  it  was  terminated  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  18-18.  The 
fifth  war  broke  out  at  the  end  of  1850,  and  after  being  for  some  time 
carried  on  by  Governor  Sir  H.  Smith,  it  was  conducted  in  1852  by 
Governor  Cathcart,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  only  in  March  185?. 
During  its  projfress  an  armed  police  had  been  organized  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier,  and  British  Kaffraria  was  subsequently  forme<l 
into  a  Crown  colony,  reeerved  at  first  for  occupation  by  Kalfrcs.  A 
somewhat  more  detailed  account  of  these  wars  will  bo  found  under 
the  heading  Kaffraria. 

Id,  In  1820,  British  emigrants,  to  the  number  of  6000,  arrived 
at  Algoa  Bay,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  settlements  ou  the 
eastern  frontier  which  have  since  become  the  most  thriving  part  of 
the  colony,  including  the  important  towns  of  Graham's  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth. 

M,  In  1834  the  great  m  asure  of  slave  emancipation  took  effect 
in  the  Cape  Colony.  It  has  been  of  immense  service  in  rnising  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Hottentots  and  other  races  before 
held  in  bondnge,  though  manv  of  the  vices  begotten  by  the  state  of 


slavery  still  adhere  to  thorn,  rhi^ni-dsurc  gave  great  offence  to  Uio 
Dutch  boers  of  the  colony,  and  completed  their  already  existing  di- 
nfi'ection  to  the  British  rul». 

In  1835-6  a  large  number  of  those  people  resolved  to  free  th-m- 
selves  from  the  British  Government  by  removing  with  their  famil.cs 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony.  With  thia  object  they  sold  their 
farms,  mostly  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  crossed  the  Oraug«r  l!i\er  int.- 
territories  inhabited  chielly  by  tribes  of  the  Kaffre  race.  After 
meeting  with  great  hardships  and  varied  success  iu  their  contests 
wjth  the  natives,  a  part  of  tneir  number,  under  one  Peter  Retiet, 
crossed  the  Drakenberg  Mountains  and  took  pnasession  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Natal,  where  they  established  a  repubficnn  government,  and 
maintained  their  ground  against  powerful  nations  of  Zulu  Kaffres  till 
1842,  when  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government,  which  took  possession  of  Natal. 

■  The  Ixjers  beyond  the  Orange  River  and  west  of  the  Drakenberg 
still,  however,  retained  a  sort  of  independence  till  1848,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  lawless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  solicitation 
of  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  governor.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  dec  l;ii\d 
the  supremacy  of  tlie  Crown  over  the  territory,  which  was  thenceforth 
called  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty.  Shortly  after  this,  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  alleged,  of  certain  acts  of  the  British  Government  iu 
Natal,  Andrew  Prctorius,  an  intelligent  boerof  that  district,  crossed 
the  Drakenberg  Mountains  with  his  followers,  and  after  being  joined 
on  the  western  side  by  large  numbers  of  disaffected  boers,  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  Upon  this  the  governor,  Sir  H.  Smith, 
crossed  the  Orange  River  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  troops,  and 
encountered  and  defeated  the  rebels  in  a  shT)rt  but  briUiant  skirmish 
ot  Boem  Plaats.  After  this  Pretorius  and  the  most  disaffected  part 
of  the  boers  reticated  to  beyond  the  Vaal  River  (the  northern  limit 
of  the  sovereignty^,  where  they  established  a  goverHiiient  of  their 
own.  They  were  subsequently,  in  1852,  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  Crown  by  treaty  with  the  governors  and  \ft 
Majesty's  commissioners  for  settling  frontier  affairs. 

In  1853-54,  in  consequence  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  Ornngo 
River  Sovereignty,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  with  becoming 
dignity  the  authority  of  her  Majesty  there,  it  was  resolved  to  atiaii- 
don  the  country  to  the  settlers,  mostly  Dutch  boers.  This  was 
carried  into  eliect  by  a  special  commissioner,  Sir  George  Clerk, 
sent  from  England  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  country,  under  the 
name  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  is  constituted  a  republic,  with  a 
president  at  its  head,  assisted  or  controlled  by  an  assembly  called  the 
Volksraad  (people's  council),  elected  by  neorly  universal  suffrage. 

ith.  The  Convict  Agitatimi. — After  the  British  Government  had 
felt  itself  compelled  to  discontinue  the  sending  of  convicts  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  subject  of  transportation 
became  one  of  great  difficulty,  the  more  so  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  prisoners  was  then  ou  its  hands  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
secutions arising  out  of  the  disturbed  state  of  I  reland.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances an  Order  in  Council  was  passed  in  1848,  under  authority 
of  the  Act  of  5  Geo.  IV.,  authorizing  the  secretary  of  state  to  send 
certain  convicts  to  such  colonies  as  he  might  think  proper.  A  cii-- 
cular  was  sent  by  Earl  Grey,  then  colonial  secretary,  to  the  governor 
of  the  Cape  (among  other  colonial  governors),  requesting  him  to 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  regarding  the  reception  of  a 
certain  class  of  convicts.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  some  misunder- 
standing, a  vessel,  the  *' Neptune, "  was  aespatched  to  the  Cape  before 
the  opinion  of  the  colonists  had  been  received,  having  on  board  28& 
convicts,  among  \  hom  were  John  ilitchell,  the  Irish  rebel,  and  bin 
colleagues.  When  the  news  reached  the  Cape  that  this  vessel  w  J3 
on  her  way,  the  pe«  pie  of  the  colony  became  violently  excited  ;  and 
goaded  to  fury  by  tie  inflammatory  articles  in  the  local  newspaper:  \ 
and  guided  by  a  few  ieniagogues,  they  established  what  was  called 
ths  Avti-Convid  AssoHation,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  by  a 
pledge  to  cease  from  al'  intercourse  of  every  kind  with  persons  in 
any  way  connected  *'with  the  landing,  sapplying,  or  em])loying 
convicts."  On  the  19th  of  September  1849,  the  "Neptune"  arrived 
in  Simon's  Bay;  and  when  the  intelligence  reached  Cape  Town, 
the  people  assembled  iu  masses,  and  their  behaviour  was  violent 
and  outrageous  in  the  extreme.  The  governor,  after  adopting  several 
resolutions,  and  again  aban  loning  them  under  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lar agitation,  agreed  not  to  hnd  the  convicts,  but  to  keep  them  on 
board  ship  in  Simon's  Bay  till  ho  received  ordei's  to  send  them  else- 
where. Even  this  concession  did  not  satisfy  any  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  more  moderate  men.  The  mass  of  the  population,  under  the 
guidance  or  domination  of  a  f ■  w  agitators,  continued  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  convi'  Is  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Govein- 
jient  from  obtaining  supplies.  When  the  Home  Government  he- 
came  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  it  immediately  sent  orders  direct- 
ing the  "Neptune"  to  proceed  to  Van  Diemcn'a  Land,  and  the 
agitation  censed.  This  agitation  did  not,  however,  pass  away  with- 
out important  results,  since  it  led  to  another  movement,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  obtnin  a  free  representative  government  for  the 
colony.  This  concession,  which  dad  1  een  previously  promised  by 
Lord  Grey,  was  granted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and,  in  1853, 
a  constitution  was  established  of  almost  unexampled  lilMialily. 
6(/i,  Id  1857  an  almost  incredible  delurion   grcwo  ia  the  AD'axub* 
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tribe  of  Britiali  E&ffnuu.  It  wt»  predicted  amon^  them  th&t,  on 
condition  of  a  complete  sacrifice  of  their  live*  and  property,  a  re- 
eurrection  would  take  place  on  a  certain  day,  in  which  all  the  dead 
warriors  and  great  men  of  the  nation  would  arise  in  new  strength  ; 
and  acting  npon  this  faith  nearly  a  third  of  the  tribe,  or  about  60, 000, 
perished  in  a  national  emcide.  The  tracts  thus  depopulated  were 
afterwards  peopled  by  Eoropean  settlers,  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  German  legion  which  had  served  with  the  English  army  in 
the  Crimea,  and  a.body  of  upwards  of  2000  industrious  North  Ger- 
man emigrants,  who  prored  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  colony. 

(KA,  Public  works  in  the  colony  marked  an  era  in  the  opening, 
in  November  1863,  of  the  railway  from  Cape  Town  to  Wellington, 
begun  in  1859,  and,  in  1860,  of  the  great  breakwater  in  Table  Bay, 
long  needed  on  that  perilous  coast.  In  1865  the  province  of  British 
EanrariA  was  incorporated  with  the  colony,  under  the  title  of  the 
Electoral  Divisions  of  King  William's  Town  and  East  London.  lu 
the  same  year  several  important  modifications  of  the  constitution 
were  adopted. 

7th,  Toe  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  districts  north  of  the 
Orange  River  in  1867  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
oolony,  and  gave  new  life  and  impetus  to  every  branch  of  industry, 
leading  to  the  annexation  of  the  large  territory  of  Griqua  Land  West 
to  the  British  Crown.  The  Basutos,  a  division  of  the  Bechwana 
Kafi&ee,  occupying  the  npper  valleys  of  the  Orange  River,  had  sub- 
osted  under  a  semi-protectorate  of  the  British  Government  from 
1848  to  1864  ;  but  having  been  left  to  their  own  resources  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  they  fell  into  a  long  exhaus- 
tive warfare  with  the  boers  of  the  Free  State.  On  the  urgent  petition 
of  their  ciiief  Moeheah,  they  were  proclaimed  British  subjects  in  1 868, 
and  their  territory  became  part  of  the  colony  by  Act  of  Government 
of.  1871. 

8t?t,  More  recently,  in  1874  and  1875,  large  areas  of  southern  and 
northern  Kafi&aria,  the  Transkei  territories  of  the  Fingo  and  Tam- 
bookie  tribes,  and  the  territory  of  Griqna  Land  East  on  the  couthem 
border  of  Katal,  have  also  come  under  British  rule  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  their  inhabitants.  At  the  present  moment  attention  is 
strongly  directed  towards  the  consolioation  of  the  European  states 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  introduction  of  greater  unity  in  their 
hitherto  confiicting  systems  of  government,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
complete  development  of  their  great  natural  resources. 

A  sum  of  five  millions  sterling  voted  by  the  Government  is  now 
(1876)  being  expended  in  the  construction  of  four  trunk  lines  of 
railway: — one  extending  the  already  existing  line  from  Cape  Town, 
two  from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  one  from  Efuit  London.  The  tele- 
graphic wire  now  connects  Cape  Town  with  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahams- 
town,  King  Williiim's  Town,  East  London,  Qneenstown,  Beaufort 
West,  Graaf  Reinet,  Cradock,  Colesberg,  and  Kimberley  in  the 
diamond  fields.  Five  steamers  now  run  between  England  and  the 
Cape  each  month. 

Until  the  year  1873,  the  colony  wbb  divided  for  {he  |>nrpo8e8  of 
administration  and  election  of  memlwrs  for  the  Legislative  Council 
into  two  provinces,  a  western  and  an  eastern ;  but  with  the  growth 
of  the  colony  these  were  found  to  be  inconveniently  large,  and  by 
an  Act  of  Government,  which  became  law  in  1874,  the  country  was 
portioned  oat  into  seven  provinces ;  at  about  the  same  time  some 
new  iivinont  were  formed  within  them  by  the  reduction  of  those 
already  existing.  Space  does  not  admit  of  a  special  description  of 
each  of  these  cuvisioiu  ;  the  following  table,  however,  shows  their 
approximate  area  and  the  increase  of  their  population  from  the  date 
ot  the  first  census  in  1866  to  that  of  1875.  The  noXive  duirictt 
recently  added  to  the  eastern  aide  of  the  colony  are  governed  by 
Government  agente  and  resident  mi^istrates,  "wlio  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  secretary  for  native  anaiis  in  Cape  Town. 


Piovtocea,  DlTldoiu,  and 
Stan  IHstrlcu. 

Area>  In 
BquAT?  miles. 

Popnlation.               j 

CenMXJM 
leei. 

CenBus 
1874. 

Westirs  Protejce: 

Cape  Town ) 

Green  Point J 

698 
467 
646 

2,087 
1,675 

28,457 
908 
458 

20,241 
8,917 

15,683 

14,672 
6  037 

2,907 

1,426 

662 

22,859 

10,541 

18,114 

18,214 

Robben  Island \ 

Cape  Division 

.Stellenbo«;h 

Paart 

Korth-We8T£r»  Pkotisce  : 
Mabnesbnry 

Piquetberg 

Carry  forward 

5  423 

95  irS         11"  ''SI     1 

'              ' 

'  The  areas  of  the  divisions  are  adapt^'l  from  tho3e  calculated  at 
Gotha  for  Dr  Behm's  Bn60umng  der  Erde,  which  are  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  approximation  given  by  the  Cape  surveyor-general.  The 
sreas  of  the  native  districts  have  been  specially  ascertaiiied  from  a  niaj* 
supplied  by  the  secretary  for  native  affairs  in  1876. 


PrOTinceo,  IMTUlona,  and 
Natlo  DIMrlcU. 


Area  In 


Brought  forward 

N.W.  Prov.,  eoit/iiiii^i — 

Wori'eHtcr 

Tulbagh 

Clanvmliam 

Calvinis  

Namaqna  I^&nd 

South-western  I'liovjNWB : 

CaledoD 

Breda.'*dorp 

Swellendam 

Robertson   

Riversdale 

Oudt^hooni  

George 

Mossel  Bay 

Knysna 

Midland  Pbovixcb: 

Beaufort  West 

Prince  Alljert 

Victoria  West 

Fraserburg 

Richmond 

Hope  Town 

Murraysburg 

Graaf  Reinet 

Sooth-Eabterx  Provikce  : 


•! 


Bathurst ' 

Port  Elizabeth 

Uitenhage 

Humansdorj 

Alexandria f. 

Victoria  East  

Peddie 

Noktb-Eastben  Pbovimob 

Fort  Beaufort. 

Stockenstroom 

Somerset  East^ 

Bedford.. 

Cradock  

Albert  

Middelburg  

Colesberg 

Ea8TERX  PROVtNCE  : 

East  Xxindon' 

King  William's  Tonii' 

Queenstown 

Aliwal  North j 

Wodehouse , 

Herschel ...  ) 


BAStrro  Land 

SoMANBLAND     (including ) 

Oriqua  Land  East) j 

St  John'h  Territory — 

(Pondomise,  L^hana,  ) 
fcc.,  Kaffres) i 

TRANSkEIAH  TbRKITORY — 

Fingo  Land 

,Tam bookie  Country 

Idutywa  Reserve 


Cape  Coloxt 21.'!,703 

GRKjrA  Land  Weijt '     16,630 


6,423 

6,975 

6,328 

7,420 

20,017 

18,200 

2,150 
l,4b5 
1,941 
2,283 
2,855 
1,922 
2,779 
761 
1,008 

11,417 
3,612 
10,656 
27,666 
4,090 
2,702 
.3,044 
4,667 

2,037 

419 

2.36 

6,823 

2,70ii 

1,180 

419 

672 

837 
125 
3.253 
1,393 
4,788 
8,045 
2,664 
6,850 

1,707 
1,756 
S,f.&2 

6,024 


196,883 
8,750 

8,380 


2,740 

l.nso 

1,.500 

400 


FopuJiiLlon. 


IH'iS. 


Ccopos 
I07S. 


96,173         112,831 


7,704 
8,695 
7,041 
8,621 
10,071 

9,900 

4,169 

9,964 

6,155 

10,665 

12,077 

10,658 

4,276 

2,471 

6,828 
6,983 
8,666 
8,293 
6,090 
4,349 
2,940 
14,696 

16,264 
4,867 

H."133 

18,148 
7,876 
6,655 
8,292 

18,796 

13,341 
6,647 

10,693 
8,350 

12,228 
9,802 
4,645 
8,116 

3,040 
66,787 
44,655 

22,200 


566,168 
40,00X1; 


9,801 
9,94.1 
8,4i>4 
7,462 
12.361 

11,303 

4,285 

10.005 

7,986 

12,725 

18,120 

n,7«6 

6,050 

3,188 

8,314 
6,187 

18,251 
8,99U 
7,607 
6,144 
3,778 

16,774 

16.441 

E.bO.-i 

14,4.''.0 

21.467 

7,298 

6,020 

7,970 

16,6.38 

15,657 
6,499 

10,858 
8,636 

11,3].'! 

11,822 
5,9.38 

in.187 

16, 466 
108,041 
60,711 
8.107 
26,670* 
22,664 


721.435 
140.000 

60.0001 


19,993 

43.971  ' 
70.078rj 

18,000 


1  1,063,482 
60,000 


The  returns  of  population  classified  according  to  race 
have  not  yet  been  received  for  the  census  of  1875.  In 
1865  the  Europeans  of  the  colony  numbered  187,400  or 
about  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  .white  or  dominant 
population  is  composed  of  colonial  Dutch,  who  are  most 
numerous  in  the  western  diviKicms:  of  Antjlo-Saiims.  who 


'  location  "  in  Wodeh'rtue 


'  Formerly  Britiftb  Ka/lraria. 

•  Including  18,445  Taiobookies  of   the 
and  North- Eastern  Queenstown. 

♦  Griqua  Land  Ea*t  (187S),  pop.  31,901  ;  coifitry  west  of  Orirjnai, 
pop.  8407. 

*  Inolnding  emi^^nt  Tambookies  now  in  colony. 
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are  in  a  majority  in  the  east;  and,  in  emaller  proportions,  of 
Germans,  descendants  of  French  emigrants,  and  Portuguese. 
English,  which  is  the  language  of  the  legislation,  is  used 
in  the  seaports  and  eastern  border  towns,  but  Dutch  is  still 
commonly  used  in  many  parts  of  the  western  and  midland 
provinces.  Of  thirty  newspapers  published  in  the  colony 
twenty-five  are  English. 

The  major  part  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  how- 
ever, consists  of  Hottentots,  Malays,  Negroes,  and  Kaffres. 
The  aborigines  with- whom  the  first  settlers  at  the  Cape 
came  in  contact  had  originally  the  generic  name  of 
Qosequje,  an'd  received  the  name  of  Hottentols  from  the 
Dutch.  Owing  to  intermarriages  with  Malays,  Negroes, 
and  others,  and  illicit  intercourse  with  the  whites  duriug 
the  period  of  slavery,  the  race  has  lost  much  of  its  db- 
tinctive  character.  In  1865  the  number  of  people  distin- 
guished as  Hottentots  was  82,000,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  found  in  the  western  division.  The  Jfalays 
were  introduced  by  the  Dutch  as  slaves;  their  descendants 
still  retain  the-Mahometan  religion,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
tinctive habits  and  customs  of  their  raee.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  their  number,  but  it  cannot  be  large. 
They  are  found  chiefly  resident  in  the  ■  seaports.  The 
negroes  are  mostly  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa. 
Griquas  or  Baastards  are  a  mixed  race  sprung  from  the 
intercourse  of  the  Dutch  boors  or  farmers  with  their 
Hottentot  slaves.  A  great  number  of  them  migrated  from 
the  colony  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  with  the  boers, 
and  settled  between  the  Orange  Kiver  and  the  Vaal  under 
the  chiefs  Waterboer  and  Adam  Kok,  in  part  of  the  territory 
now  known  as  Griqua  Land  West.  In  1852  Kok's  people 
(about  15,000  in  number)  separated  from  tie  others,  and 
migrated  to  the  district  called  Nomansland  south  of 
Natal,  which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  strifes  of  the 
Amapondo  and  Amabaca  Kaffres,  forming  there  the  settle- 
ment called  Griqua  Land  East  or  New  Griqua  Land. 

The  line  of  division  between  the  native  Hottentot  (or 
Bushman)  and  Kaffre  races  of  South  Africa  passes  south 
through  the  Cape  Colony  in  about  26°  E.  long.  The  Kaffres 
now  resident  within  the  colony  proper  are  chiefly  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Amaxosa,  with  whom  the  colonists  first  Came 
in  contact  at  the  line  of  the  Great  Fish  River  in  1778,  and 
the  Fingoes,  who  originally  came  from  Natal  and  its  vici- 
nity; driven  thence  early  in  the  present  century  by  Chaka, 
a  warlike  chief  of  the  Zulu  Kaffres,  they  took  refuge 
with  the  tribes  on  the  border  of  Cape  Colony.  There  they 
were  reduced  to  a.  state  of  serfdom,  from  which  they  were 
liberated  by  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  after  the  third  Kaffre 
war  of  1835,  when  a  body  of  16,000  of  them  came  into 
the  colony  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  division  of 
Peddie.  From  this,  again,  the  greater  part  of  the  Fingoes 
have  moved  to  the  district  now  called  Fingo  Land,  east  of 
the  River  Kei,  recently  joined  to  the  colony.  In  1865  the 
number  of  Kaffres  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  was  not 
less  than  164,500.  The  Kaffres  of  the  native  districts 
which  have  come  under  British  rule  duriug  the  last  three 
years  are — 

(1.)  The  Basutos,  sometimes  called  Mountain  Bechwanas,  the  frag- 
ments of  seveml  broken  tribes  of  the  Bechwana  Kaffres  which  became 
nnited  under  the  rule  of  Chief  lloshesh.  Besides  the  inhabited  dis- 
tricts of  Basuto  Land,  they  now  occupy  the  portion  of  Nomansland 
which  lies  between  Griqua  Land  East  and  the  ranee  of  the  Praken- 
berg.  (2.)  The  Ama-baco,  who  appear  to  be  diridcd, — one  portion 
of  the  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  third  of  Nomansland  ou  the 
borders  of  Natal;  the  other,  under  Chief  Makaulo,  the  north-castein 
portion  of  St  John's  Territory.  (3.)  The  Ama-Jtesibi,  under  Chief 
Jojo,  in  the  country  immediately  south  of  Grinua  Land  East.  (4  ) 
The  Pondomisi,  under  the  chiefs  Umhlonhlo  and  Umditchwa,  occupy- 
ing the  southern  pwtion  of  St  John's  Territory.  (5.)  The  Lchana, 
Zioi,  and  Lebonya,  small  mountain  tribes  along  the  north-west  side 
of  St  John's  Territory. '  {6.)  The  Tambookioa,  one  of  Iho  most  numer- 
ous and  powerful  of  the  KafTro  tribes    located  in  "Mrt  within  the 


colony  proper,  in  the  sontb-e«st  of  the  division  ot  Vodehouee  and 
tlie  north-east  of  Queenstoun,  and  in  part  occupying  the  adjoininf 
basin  of  the  Tsomo,  a  tributary  of  the  Kei  River,  in  the  districts  ol 
their  chiefs  Gecelo,  Stockwe,  llatanzimo,  and  Darala.  The  Tam- 
boolries  tmder  Gangelizwe  occupy  the  tract  between  tho  Bashee 
and  the  Umtata. 

Ail  these  are  now  directly  under  British  rule.  The  fffjlowing  tribes 
of  Kaffraria,  enclosed  by  British  territory,  still  retain  Uieir  indepen- 
dence. (1.)  The  Ama-pondo,  the  largest  tribe  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal.  These  were  also  formerly  driven  from  a  more 
northerly  region  by  the  Zulu  Kaffres,  and  now  occupy  the  country  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  St  John's  River,  under  their  paramount  chief 
Umquikela  Faku,  his  brother  Damas  ruling  6.  smaller  southern 
division  of  the  tribe;  their  numbers  are  estimated  by  missionaries 
resident  among  them  at  not  less  than  160,000.  (2.)  The  G'calecas 
and  Bom-Vanas  (Amabomvaue),  on  the  coast-land  between  the  Kei 
and  the  Umtata  Rivera,  of  whom  Ereli  is  paramount  chie^  Moni  the 
chief  of  the  Bom-Vanas  acknowledging  his  supremacy. 

Prior  to  1827  there  existed  in  the  several  districts  of 
the  colony  an  institution  established  by  the  Dutch  called  the 
Board  of  Landrostand  Heemraaden.  The  landrost  was  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Government.  The  heemraaden  was  a  council  to  assist  him, 
composed  of  respectable  inhabitants  appointed  by  the 
governor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  landrosL  Thess 
boards  not  only  had  the  administration  of  the  local  affairs 
usually  entrusted  to  municipal  bodies,  but  they  also 
possessed  extensive  judicial  authority.  In  consequence  of 
abuses,  more  especially  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter  func- 
tions, these  institutions  were  abolished  in  1827. 

Prior  to  1837  the  whole  authority  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment was  vested  in  the  governor,  assisted  by  a  small 
council  of  officials.  In  that  year  a  legislative  council  was 
established,  consisting  of  certain  Government  officials,  and 
five  persons  nominated  by  the  Crown.  An  executive 
council  was  also  established  to  assist  the  governor  in 
executive  matters,  consisting  of  certain  high  officers  of 
Government.  Such  was  the  form  of  government  till  1853, 
when  the  legislative  council  as  thus  established  was 
abolished,  and  a  new  constitution  introduced.  Under  this 
the  legislature  consists  of  the  governor,  appointed  by  the 
colonial  office  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  two  chambers, 
called  the  legislative  council  and  the  house  of  assembly, 
both  elected  by  the  people.  The  former  body  was  latterly 
composed  of  eleven  members  for  the  western  and  ten  for 
the  eastern  province,  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  electors. 
But  in  1873  a  biU  was  introduced  for  dividing  the  country 
into  seven  electoral  provinces,  to  give  a  more  equable  distri- 
bution of  political  influence,  and  to  do  away  with  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colony  into  two  parts;  and  by  this  arrangement 
each  of  the  new  divisions  is  to  return  three  members  to  the 
upper  chamber.  This  bill  became  law  in  1874,  but  does 
not  come  into  exectition  until  the  dissiolution  of  the  existing 
council  by  expiration  of  the  time  of  its  session.  To  qualify 
a  man  to  be  elected  for  this  chamber,  he  must  possess 
property  in  land  worth  £2000,  clear  of  charges,  or  £4000 
in  landed  and  personal  property  together  ;  he  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  invited  to  become 
a  candidate  by  written  requisition,  signed  by  not  less  than 
twenty-five  electors.  The  voting  in  this  election  is  cumu- 
lative,— that  is,  any  elector  may  give  all  his  votes  (as 
many  as  there  are  members  to  be  chosen)  to  one  candidate, 
or  he  may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he 
pleases.  The  council  is  elected  for  ten  years,  but  so  that 
half  its  number,  as  near  as  may  be,  go  out  every  five  years. 

The  legislative  assembly  is  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the 
towns  and  other  electoral  districts  into  which  the  colony  is 
divided.  The  candidates  have  to  be  proposed  and  seconded 
at  the  hustings.  There  is  no  property  qualification  reqiiired 
of  the  candidates.  The  assembly  consists  of  sixty-eight 
members,  and  is  elected  for  five  years. 

The  qualiBcalion  of  electors  of  both  nouses  is  the  same, 
namoly,  the  occupation  of  fixed  property  worth  £25.  or  the 
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receipt  of  wagts  of  uot  less  than  £50  a  year.  The  ministry 
under  the  governor  includes  a  colonial  secretary  or  premier, 
a  commissioner  of  crown  lands  and  public  works,  an 
attorney-general,  a  treasurer-general,  and  a  secretary  for 
native  affairs.  Since  1872  the  ministry  holds  office,  like 
the  English  cabinet,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament. 

The  governor  may  dissolve  both  houses,  or  he  may 
dissolve  the  house  of  assembly  without  dissolving  the 
council.  He  may  give  or  refuse  his  assent  to  bills  in  the 
Queen's  name,  or  he  may  reserve  them  for  the  decision  of 
her  Majesty.  The  Queen  may  disallow  any  bill  assented 
to  by  the  governor  at  any  time  within  two  years  of  its 
receipt.  It  is  furthei  provided,  that  all  bills  appropriating 
any  part  of  the  revenues  must  be  recommended  to  the 
liouse  of  assembly  by  the  governor. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  presided  over  by  a  supreme 
liourt  of  five  judges — a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne  judges. 
The  chief  justice  with  two  judges  holds  the  supreme 
court  in  Cape  Town  ;  two  other  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  form  the  "court  of  the  eastern  districts"  held  at 
Graham's  Town.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Cape 
Town  extends  over  the  whole  colony  ;  that  of  Graham's 
Town  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  eastern 
divisions.  Circuit  courts  are  held  throughout  the  colony 
twice  yearly.  Each  division  has  a  salaried  magistrate  who 
is  also  civil  commissioner,  and  the  magisterial  couits  have 
a  limited  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The 
civil  commissioner  presides  over  the  "  divisional  council  " 
of  his  district,  an  elected  body  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  roads,  boundaries,  and  other  interests  of  the 
division.  The  Roman  or  civil  law,  as  received  in  Holland 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Code  Napoleon  there  in  1811, 
was  in  force  in  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  its  cession  to 
Britain,  and  remains  authoritative,  though  a  few  modifica- 
tions have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

The  Cape  Colony  possesses  important  British  military  aud 
naval  stations,  and  the  establishment  maintained  by  the 
Home  Government  has  always  been  very  considerable. 
This  was  especially  the  case  during  the  Kaffre  wars.  In 
recent  years,  however,  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  number 
of  imperial  troops  in  the  colony  has  taken  place.  In  1873 
two  British  infantry  regiments,  with  detachments  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  were  quartered  in  the  colony  ; 
but  these  are  kept  at  the  Cape  rather  for  the  purposesof  the 
Home  Government  than  for  the  domestic  defence  of  the 
colony.  A  force  named  the  Frontier  Armed  and  Mounted 
Police  was  organised  for  the  latter  purpose  in  1853,  and 
has  been  specially  serviceable  in  quelling  disturbances  on 
the  interior  borders  of  the  country.  This  force  is  divided 
into  seven  troops,  and  numbers  750  men.  Small  volunteer 
corps  of  rifles  and  cavalry  have  been  organized  at  various 
points  of  the  eastern  and  western  divisions. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Protestant  denominations  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  are  represented  in  Cape  Colony.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  early 
history  of  the  country,  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  com- 
munity. In  form  of  government  and  in  order  of  service 
it  closely  resembles  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which 
country  a  considerable  number  of  its  ministers  belong. 
The  Church  of  England  has,  perhaps,  the  ne.xt  smaller 
number  of  adherents.  In  1847  a  bishop  of  Cape  Town 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  this  church,  whose  diocese 
extended  not  only  over  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  but  also 
oyer  the  island  of  St  Helena.  Later,  however,  separate 
bishops  were  appointed  for  the  eastern  province  (with  the 
seat  at  Graham's  Town)  and  for  Natal.  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists nearly  equal  the  Anglicans  in  number,  and  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  coloured  people  in  their  body  than  any 
other  86Ct.    The  Onngregationalista,  including  Independents 


and  Baptists,  are  an  important  body.  Lutherans,  Presby- 
terians, and  other  Protestant  communities,  such  ns  the 
Moravians,  are  in  smaller  numbers.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  bishops  in  Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town,  but  are 
comparatively  few.  Government  provides  an  aunual  grant 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  which  is  distributed  among  the 
various  religious  bodies,  the  Congregationalists  alone  declin- 
ing to  receive  aid  from  the  state.  According,,  however,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  "  Voluntary  Act,"  recently  passed, 
the  grants  in  aid  are  to  be  continued  only  to  present 
incumbents.  There  are  besides  several  foreign  missions  in 
the  colony,  the  most  important  being  the  Moravian,  Lonrlou, 
and  Rhenish  missionary  societies.  The  Moraviansjiave  been 
established  there  since  1732,  and  have  laboured  hard  to 
convert  the  native  races. 

As  early  as  1839  a  scheme  of  public  schools,  drawn  up  Education, 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  came  into  operation,  which  was  well 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  colony 
at  that  time.  The  Education  Act  of  1865,  now  in  operation, 
is  an  advance  on  this  system,  and  provides  three  orders  of 
schools  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  main  grades  of  the 
population,  the  Europeans,  mixed  races,  and  pure  natives. 
These  orders  comprise  —  (1)  Undenominational  public 
schools  in  each  division  of  the  colony  in  three  classes, 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  superintendent-general  of 
education,  and  having  teachers  whose  salaries  are  guaran- 
teed; (2)  Schools  established  by  missionary  societies 
to  which  Government  aid  is  granted  under  certain  con- 
ditions for  secular  education;  (3)  Day  schoola  and  industrial 
institutions  for  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  colony.  For  higher  education  there 
are  several  c^eges.  The  South  African  college  in  Cape 
Town  was  founded  in  1829,  and  in  its  higher  classes 
prepares  for  the  European  universities  and  for  colonial 
examinations  ;  the  college  has  a  grant  of  £400  annually 
from  Government.  Graaf  Reinet  College,  on  the  same 
plan,  has  a  similar  subsidy.  The  Grey  Institute,  in  Port 
Elizabeth ;  Gill  College,  in  Somerset  East ;  the  Diocesan 
College,  under  the  bishop  of  Cape  Town,  the  first  of  tlie 
institutions  of  a  purely  denominational  character ;  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at 
Stellenbosch ;  and  four  educational  institutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  the  other  schools  of  higher 
education  which  are  chiefly  worthy  of  note.  A  pubb'c 
university,  founded  on  the  plan  of  that  of  London,  arose 
out  of  and  superseded  the  Board  of  Public  Examiners 
(which  had  been  constituted  in  1858),and  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  colony  ;  it  was  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1872.  Liberal  bursaries  and 
scholarships  have  since  been  attached  to  it,  enabling 
students  to  continue  their  studies  in  Britain.  The  hospital 
of  Cape  Town  is  so  far  recognized  as  a  medical  school  by 
the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  that  students 
are  allowed  to  spend  two  years  of  their  course  there  in 
qualifying  for  their  degrees. 

The  leading  public  institutions  of  the  Cape  Colony—  Public  in- 
tho  Royal  Observatory,  the  South  African  Public  Library  stuutlons. 
and  Museum,  and  the  Botanic  Gardeu  and  Government 
Herbarium — are  noticed  under  Cape  Town  below.  The 
.\lbany  or  Gr.iham's  Town  Museum,  the  chief  of  the 
provincial  institutions  of  this  kind,  perhaps  surpasses  that 
of  the  capital  in  its  collections  and  classification  of  the 
natural  products  of  Southern  Africa.  A  colonial  medical 
committee,  appointed  by  Government  and  presided  ovei 
by  a  Government  inspector  of  hospitals,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  curative  institutions  of  the  colony,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  hospitals  of  Cape  Town,  the  infirmary  at  Robben 
Island,  and  those  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  and 
King  WUliam's  Town,  with  the  numerous  gaol  hospitals 
throughout  the  country. 
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The  first  newspaper  of  the  colony,  written  in  Dutch 
and  English,  was  published  in  1824,  and  its  appearance 
marked  an  era  not  only  in  the  literary  but  in  the  political 
history  of  the  colony,  since  it.  drew  to  a  crisis  the  dis- 
putes which  had  arisen  between  the  colonists  and  the 
eomewhat  arrogant  governor.  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  who 
had  issued  a  tyrannical  decree  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
convening  or  attending  public  meetings.  Its  criticisms 
oa  public  affairs  soon  led  to  its  suppression  by  the 
governor,  and  a  memorial  from  the  colonists  to  the  king 
petitioning  for  a  free  press  was  the  result.  This  boon 
was  secured  to  the  colony  in  1828,  and  the  press  soon 
became  a  powerful  agent,  characterized  in  an  especial 
manner  by  public  spirit  and  literary  ability.  There  are 
now  about  fifty  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  English  and 
Dutch,  published  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  NataL 

The  following  table,  giving  the  value  of  imports  and 
€Xix)rts  and  the  tonnage  of  shipping  in  several  years,  takeu 
at  intervals,  exhibits  the  progress  of  the  commei-ce  of  the 
■colony  : — 


Tear. 

Im  porta. 

Eiixirts. 

Shipping. 

Tom. 

1836 

£641,038 

£362,280 

134,876 

1840 

732,494 

776,000 

184,442 

1850 

1,277,101 

637,252 

224,126 

1860 

2,665,902 

2,080,398 

329,934 

1870 

2,352,043 

2,463,768 

335,509 

1874 

5,658,215 

5,138,838 

691,855 

In  the  order  of  the  amount  and  value  of  their  commerce 
the  ports  of  the  Cape  Colony  rank  thus  : — Port  Elizabeth, 
Cape  Town,  East  London,  Mossel  Bay,  Port  Alfred 
{E-Owie  mouth),  and  Simon's  Town, — the  value  of  the  trade 
of  Port  Elizabeth  being  more  than  double  that  of  Cape 
Town. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of 
the  chief  articles,  the  produce  of  the  colony,  exported 
during  1874  : — 


QuBiitlty 

614,272 

75,698 

13,646 


Aloes tb 

Algol  (crude  tartar)  „ 

Copper  Ore tons 

Com,  Grain  and  Meal — 

Barley lb  148,260 

Beans  and  Pease 70,443 

Bran ,  94,600 

Flour ,,  303,827 

Maiz4 „  710,768 

Oats 679,696 

Wheat. „  36,411 

Cotton „  15,117 

Diamonds No.  2,893 

Feathere  (OstricU) lt>  36,829 

Fish,  cured „  4,872.811 

Fmit,  dried 332,762 

Hair,  Anggra 1,036,670 

Hidea No.  68,468 

Home  134,164 

Horras ,,  48 

Ivory lb  73,747 

Sldns,  Goat No.  i,478,761 

„       Sheep 1,462,867 

Spirit,  Brandy Galls.  718 

Wine,  Constauiia „  1,656 

„      Ordinary 77.802 

Wool  ....« lb  42,620,481 

^M Kg»  Articles ..■  .....••••••• 

Add,  for  unregistered  diamonds 1,000,000 

Total  value £6,138,838 

The  moat  important  item  of  export  is  wool,  and  the 
following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  trade  in  this 
product,  which  is  now  almost  monopolized  by  the  eastern 
porta : — 
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Talne. 
£6.626 
2,268 
321,434 

747 

469 

620 

8,202 

2,197 

6,337 

496 

267 

8,148 

205,610 

34,339 

6,078 

107,139 

49,425 

1,900 

1,925 

26,667 

191,323 

144,638 

246 

1,272 

15,876 

2,948,571 

61,299 


Exporta. 


Hurt  Elliabctb 
(«llh  Port  Alfred  tnd 
EdBt  London). 
tb 

1833 39,75$ 

1810 401,621 

1850...... 4,323,650 

1860 19,438,568 

1870 33,809,934 


Cape  Town 
rith  Poit  BeiufoH  ted 
lIorMl  B«y) 
tb 
73,324 
509,597 
1,689,277 
3,734,219 
3,473,357 


The  uumber  and  value  of  the  diamonds  exported  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  figures  in  the  above  table,  since  but  few 
parcels  of  them  are  entered  as  freight  The  whole  declared 
value  of  the  diamonds  exported  from  the  year  of  Uieir 
discovery  till  1874  was  ^743,000,  but  it  is  believednhat 
diamouds  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £10,000,000  have 
been  taken  from  the  mines  of  Griqua  Land  West. 

The  copper  ore  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  derived  from 
the  mines  in  Namaqua  Land.  Since  1863,  when  this 
branch  of  mining  became  a  settled  industry,  and  the  Cape 
Copper  Jlining  Company  was  formed,  the  exports  of  ore 
have  risen  steadily  from  an  annual  total  of  2900  tons  to 
upwards  of  13,000  tons.  Wine  was  at  one  time  the  staple 
export,  and  was  imported  in  large  quantity  by  England  ; 
falling  into  disrepute  there,  the  industry  remained  in  a 
depressed  state  for  many  years,  but  revived  on  the  irapulse 
given  by  the  discovery  of  diamonds,  and  besides  acquir- 
ing an  increased  consumption  in  the  colony  is  again  rising 
as  an  export. 

The  imports  of  the  colony  consist  mainly  of  manufactured 
goods,  cloths  and  hardwares,  sugar  and  tobacco.  The 
revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  chiefly  from  an  ad 
vtloi-em  tax  on  all  goods  imported  (with  the  exception  of 
agricultural  machinery,  animals,  bullion,  books,  and  un- 
manufactured African  products),  and  on  land  sales  and 
rents,  and  from  a  tax  called  transfer-dues  on  the  purchase 
money  of  all  landed  property  sold,  stamp-duties,  and 
postages.  The  expenditure  is  for  payment  of  salaries  of 
officials  and  support  of  government.  The  colony  incurs  the 
expense  of  the  regiments  of  Cape  mounted  riflemen  and 
police,  but  the  British  troops  in  the  colony  are  maintained 
by  the  Imperial  Goveniment  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
£200,000.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  progress  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  : — 

Rerenue.  Expenditure. 

1832 £130,808  £128,889 

1840 171,205  181,653 

1860 245,786  246,665 

1860 742,771  729,689 

1870 831,211  795,695 

1873 2,078,220  2,159,668 

1874  1,907,951  1,199.970 

The  revenue  of  1873  was  abnurmally  increased  by  the 
raising  of  a  loan  of  £860,000,  included  in  the  statement, 
while  the  increased  expenditure  was  caused  by  outlay  on 
public  works.  The  revenue  of.  1874.  was  increa.sed  by 
a  loan  of  £369,400.  The  colony  has  a  public  debt, 
l^earing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  Odtirig  from 
1859.  The  debt  had  reached  the  amount  of  £1,723,000  in 
1874. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  and  neat  of  government  of 
Cape  Colony,  lies  at  the  head  of  Table  Bay,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  Table  Mountain, 
and  30  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was 
founded  in  1652  by  Van  Riebeeck,  and  at  first  consisted  of 
a  few  houses  under  the  shelter  of  a  fort,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Zocta  or  "  Sweet  Stream,"  on  the  site  of  which  the 
still  existing  castle  was  built  The'  chief  streets  of  the 
increasing  town  were  subsequently  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
but  the  outer  streets  and  suburbs  extend  irregularly 
upwards.  The  town  is  now  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  and 
ias  a  regular  water  aupply.     Its   architecture   generally 
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retains  the  features  given  to  it  by  tLe  earlier  settlers,  the 
houses  being  of  brick  faced  with  stucco,  with  flat  roofs 
and  cornices  and  raised  platforms  called  "  stoeps  "  in  front ; 
but  these  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  edifices  of  more 
modern  design.  Be- 
sides the  castle,  which 
is  now  useless  in  a 
military  point  of 
view,  being  com 
manded  by  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  the 
public  buildings  in- 
clude the  Govern- 
ment House  (a  mod- 
ernized Dutch  build- 
ing), the  supreme 
courts,  the  art  gal- 
lery, the  exchange, 
the  po3t-ofl5ce,  and 
the  public  library 
(with  upwards  of 
40,000  volumes)  and 
museum,  inaugur- 
ated in  1860,  perhaps 
the  finest  edifice  in 
the  city.  New  par- 
liament houses  are 
being  built  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  the 
legislature  Laving 
voted  a  large  sum 
for  this  pur^iose. 
Cape  Town  is  the 
seat  of  bishops  of 
the  Anglican  and 
Roman        churches. 

Among  its  ecclesias-  „        .  „     ,  ■„ 

tical    buildings     the  C.pe  of  Good  Hope. 

Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  is  the  most 
conspicuous.  A  university  has  been  erected,  and  there 
are  several  educational  institutions.  The  botanical  gardens, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  serve  the  purposes  of  a  park. 
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and  Lave  been  of  great  value  in  the  iutroductiou  to  \hi 
colony  of  many  trees,  Dowering  plants,  and  fruit& 

The  town  is  a  municipality  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
council  Its  population,  amounting  in  1875  to  nearly 
33,000,  is  formed  of  many  races  ;  people  of  Dutch  descent 
are  still  more  numerous  than  British,  but  all  Earopenu 
nations  are  represented.  The  "  coolie  "  or  labouring  popu- 
lation comprises  the  descendants  of  negro  slaves,  and  half- 
bred  Hottentots  and  Kaffres ;  the  Mala}-8  form  a  nutoerous 
class. 

Cape  Town  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  at  present  reaches  Wellington,  and  is  being 
extended  towards  Beaufort;  and  from  the  town  communica- 
tions are  maintained  by  post,  cart,  or  waggon,  with  all 
chief  points  in  the  interior.  Besides  being  a  market  for 
home  produce.  Cape  Town  imports  manufactured  arLicles 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  western  provinces,  and  has  a 
large  export  trade  in  copper,  wool,  wine,  fish,  and  fruit ; 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater  and  docks  in  Table 
Bay  having  rendered  shipping  more  secure  and  facilitated 
traflSc.  Several  lines  of  steamers  maintain  regular  com- 
munication with  Cape  Town  both  from  Europe  and  from 
India,  passing  along  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
continent. 

The  scenery  round  the  head  of  Table  Bay  is  very  striking. 
Table  Mountain,  with  its  branches  the  Devil's  Peak  and 
Lion's  Head,  rises  in  a  massive  wall  immediately  at  the 
back  of  Cape  Town.  During  the  prevalence  of  south-east 
winds  it  is  covered  by  a  dense  whitish  cloud,  partially 
overlapping  its  side  like  a  table-cloth.  Along  the  base  of 
this  mountain,  where  lie  the  suburban  villages  of  Kon- 
debosch,  Claremont,  Wyuber^  and  Constantia,  the  land 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  including  oaks  and 
firs,  with  gardens  of  flowers  and  shrubs  (especially  of  heaths) 
and  vineyards,  and  is  studded  with  villas. 

The  Royal  Observatory  of  the  Cape,  established  in  1820 
— one  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  supported  by  the 
British  Government — is  three  miles  east  of  Cape  Town. 

See  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Blue  Books  ;  H.  Hall,  South  Jfrim  n 
Geography ;  J.  Fleniiug,  Southern  Africa;  Handbook  for  South 
Africa ;  Glauville,  Gvidt  to  South  Africa ;  If  oble,  Descriptive 
Handbook  of  Cape  Colony  (K.  J). 


CAPE  HAYTIEN,  or  Cap  Haitien,  a  town  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo  in  the  republic 
of  Hayti,  about  19°  46'  N.  lat.  and  72"  14'  W.  long.  Its 
original  Indian  name  was  Guarico ;  and  it  has  also  been 
known  at  various  times  as  Cabo  Santo,  Cap  Frau^ais,  and 
Cape  Henry,  while  it  is  familiarly  designated  as  simply 
Le  Cap.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  range  of 
mountains  on  a  small  bay,  and  possesses  a  secure  and 
commodious  harbour.  Its  trade  is  principally  with  the 
United  States.  It  has  declined  considerably  from  the 
flourishing  condition  to  which  it  attained  during  the 
French  supremacy,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
ard  possessed  a  university  and  academies  of  music  and 
painting,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
repubb'c,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  civil  and  criminal  court  and  a 
tribunal  of  commerce.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
Spaniards  from  the  island  of  Tortnga,  and  po'ssesses  an 
eventful  history.  In  1695  it  was  burnt  by  the  English  ; 
and  shortly  after  the  revocation  of  edict  of  Nantes  it 
received  a  French  colony.  In  1791  it  was  captured  and 
burnt  by  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  ;  and  in  almost  all  the 
revolutions  of  the  island  since  that  date  it  has  suffered 
severely.  In  1842  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  troops  of  Salnave,  who  were  in  possession  in 
1866,  having  insulted  the   British    flag.    Captain    Wake 


bombarded  the  town  and  blew  up  the  arsenal  In  1869 
the  followers  of  Saget  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  The  population  at  present  is  estimated  at  12,000  ; 
but  in  last  century  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  38,000. 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS.  This  group,  situated  in  the 
Northern  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  1 4'  20' 
and  17°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  22°  20'  and  25°  30'  W.  long, 
consists  of  ten  islands,  viz.  : — Sant'  Antao  (commonly 
miswritten  St  Antonio),  SSo  Vicente,  Santa  Lozia,  S5o 
Nicolao,  Sal,  Boa  Vista.  Jlaio,  San  Thiago  (the  St  Jago  of 
the  English),  Fogo,  and  Brava,  besides  a  few  uninhabited 
islets.  They  form  a  sort  of  broken  crescent,  with  the  con- 
cavity towards  the  west.  The  last  four  constitute  the 
leeward  (Sotovento)  group  and  the  other  six  the  windward 
(Barlavento).  The  distance  between  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  nearest  island  (B5a  Vista)  is  about  200  miles. 
Their  total  area  is  estimated  at. 1240  square  geograpliical 
miles.  They  belong  to  Portugal,  and  derive  their  name  (Ilhat 
do  Cabo  Verde),  frequently  but  erroneously  written  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands,  from  the  African  promontory  oif  which 
they  lie,  known  as  Cape  Verd,  or  the  Green  Cape.  The 
archipelago  was  partially  discovered  in  1441  by  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  by  Dom  Henrique  of  Portugal,  under  Antonio 
and  Bartolotneo  di  Nolli ;  but  no  settlement  was  made  ou 
the  islands  till  after  the  voyage  of  Cada  Mosjo  in  1466. 
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It  is  most  probable  that  the  islands  were  uninhabited  at 
the  period  of  the  Portuguese  discovery.  The  new  Ecttlers, 
however,'  imported  negroes  from  the  African  coast.  The 
population  now  amounts  to  upwards  of  70,000,  and  would 
have  been  much  greater  if  famine,  caused  by  droughts  and 
epidemics,  had  not  frequently  diminished  it.  The  blacks 
End  mulattoes  far  outnumber  the  whites,  whose  constitution 
is  less  suited  to  the  climate.  Slavery  existed  in  the  islands 
in  full  force  until  the  Portuguese  Grovemment  set  free  the 
public  blaves  in  1854,  and  modified  the  condition  of  those 
who  belonged  to  private  individuals.  At  that  time  the 
number  of  persons  subjected  to  "involuntary  servitude" 
amounted  to  about  6000,  but  at  the  census  of  18C0  they 
had  been  reduced  to  3979.  Criminals  are  transported 
thither  from  the  mother  country,  and  the  punishment  is 
much  dreaded.  All  the  towns  are  poor,  dirty  places  ;  even 
the  \)est  have  few  tolerable  houses.  The  people  are  mUd 
and  hospitable,  but  indolent  and  uncleanly.  In  religion 
they  are  Roman  Catholics.  They  are  extremely  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  and  many  heathen  notions  and  practices  pre- 
vail among  them,  brought  from  the  African  coast.  All  the 
inhabited  islands  have  churches,  except  S.  Luzia.  The 
language  is  a  bastard  Portuguese,  known  to  the  people  of 
the  mother  country  as  lingua  creoulci. 

The  archipelago  forms  one  of  the  foreign  provinces  of 
Portugal,  and  is  under  the  command  of  a  govemor-in-chief 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  There  are  two  principal  judges, 
one  for  the  windward  and  another  for  the  leeward  group, 
the  former  with  his  residence  at  S.  Nicolao,  and  the  latter 
at  Praia  ;  and  each  island  has  a  military  commandant,  b 
few  soldiers,  and  a  number  of  salaried  officials,  such  as 
police,  magistrates,  and  custom-house  directors.  There  is 
also  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  with  a  bishop,  dean, 
and  canons.  In  every  island  there  is  a  primary  Govern- 
ment school  conducted  by  the  priests,  but  the  attendance 
is  very  small,  and  the  children  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
are  sent  to  Lisbon  for  their  education.  There  are  no 
roads  in  the  islands,  and  ponies  and  donkeys  are  the 
beasts  of  burden. 

Climate  and  Meteorology. — The  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  islands  is  generally  hazy,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  the  continent.  With  occasional  exceptions  during 
summer  and  autumn,  the  north-east  trade  is  the  prevailing 
wind,  blowing  most  strongly  from  November  to  May.  The 
rainy  season  is  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
end  October,  when  there  is  thur>der  and  a  light  variable 
wind  from  south-east  or  south-west,  which  is  principally 
due  to  the  close  approach  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  north- 
east trade  winds,  and  the  in-draught  to  the  neighbourii;g 
continent,  occasioned  by  the  rarification  of  the  air  over 
the  Sahara.  The  Harmattan,  a  very  dry  east  wind  from 
the  African  continent,  occasionally  makes  itself  felt.  The 
heat  of  summer  is  high,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  80° 
to  90°  Fahr.  near  the  sea.  The  unhealthy  season  is  the 
period  during  and  following  the  rains,  when  vegetation 
springs  up  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  there  is  much 
stagnant  water,  poisoning  the  air  on  the  lower  grounds. 
Remittent  fevers  are  then  common.  The  people  of  all  the 
islands  are  also  subject  in  May  to  an  endemic  of  a  bilious 
nature  called  locally  levadias,  but  the  cases  rarely  assume 
a  dangerous  form,  and  recovery  is  usually  attained  in  three 
or  four  days  without  medical  aid.  The  droughts  already 
spoken  of  are  sometimes  general,  sometimes  partial.  On 
some  of  the  islands  rain  has  occasionally  not  fallen  for 
three  years.  The  immediate  consequence  is  a  failure  of 
the  crops,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  death  of  great 
numbers  from  sheer  starvation.  To  add  to  these  horrors, 
epidemics  usually  break  out  afterwards.  These  disastrous 
occurrences  have  greatly  obstructed  the  progress  of  the 
colonies.     In  the  general  famine  of  1730-3,   about  two- 


thirds  of  the  population  perished,  and  in  that  which  began 
in  1831-3,  30,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 
The  years  1855  and  1856  were  also  marked  by  great 
distress  in  several  of  the  islands. 

Productiom,  Agriculturt,  <i:c — The  chief  occupation  of 
the  islanders  is  cattle-feeding.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
making  of  salt  from  sea-water  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  Orchil  is  gathered,  and  the  indigo 
and  castor-oil  plants,  as  well  as  the  physic-nut  plant 
(Citreas  purgans),  are  cultivated.  The  fruit  of  the  last  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  Portugal,  where  the  oil  is 
expressed  and  consumed  in  lamps.  Maize,  sugar-cane,  and 
the  manioc  plant  are  also  much  cultivated,  as  well  as 
cotton  and  tobacco  to  a  limited  extent.  Coffee  was  intro- 
duced in  1 790,  and  grows  well.  Though  the  soil  and  climate 
are  fitted  to  produce  many  tropical  fruits,  these  receive 
little  attention.  Cocoa-nut  trees,  date-palms,  tamarinds, 
and  bananas  are  seen  on  most  of  the  islands.  Pumpkins, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  the  halo  are  generally  cultivated. 
Wood,  except  in  the  interior  of  S.  Antao,  is  entirely  want- 
ing, and  the  people  are  often  reduced  to  great  straits  fof 
firing. 

Quails  are  found  in  all  the  islands;  rabbita  in  B5u 
Vista,  and  in '  San  Thiago  and  Fogo.  Goats  and  asses 
are  reared,  and  the  skins  of  the  former  are  exported.  The 
neighbouring  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  coral  animal 
is  at  work  buUding  up  dangerous  rears  on  submerged 
rocks.  Turtles  come  from  the  African  coast  to  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  sandy  shores. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  coral,  salt,  physic-nuta, 
hides,  coffee,  maize,  kidney-beans,  sugarcane  spirit,  and 
coarse  sugar.  The  imports  are  cotton  cloths,  timber, 
hardware,  crockery,  glass,  and  wine.  There  is .  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  in  the  way  of  exchange  between  the 
islands  one  with  anothsr.  There  is  a  British  consul 
stationed  at  Porto  Grande  in  S.  Vicente,  and  a  vice-consul 
at  Porto  Sal  Rey  in  Bt3a  Vista.  Ou  none  of  the  islands 
have  any  lighthouses  as  yet  been  erected. 

Botany. — The  flora  of  these  islands  has  been  described 
by  Mr  P.  Barker  Webb  in  hLj  Spicilegia  Gorgcmea,  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  plants  then  discovered  in  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  which  forms  part  of  Hooker's  Niger  Flora, 
London,  18-tp;  also  by  Dr  J.  A.  Schmidt  in  his  Beitraga 
2ur  Flora  der  C'ap-Verdischen  Ineeln,  Heidelberg,  1852. 
From  these  works  it  pppears  that  the  total  number  of 
wild  flowering  plants  amounted  to  424,  of  which  77  are 
monocotyledonous,  and  347  dicotyledonous.  Of  the  former 
an  asparagus  and  14  grasses  are  peculiar ;  and  of  the  latter, 
50  are  peculiar.  There  are  besides  14  ferns,  two  of  which 
are  peculiar.  The  flora  is  closely  related  in  the  main  to 
that  of  the  neighbouringcoutinent,  and  is  strongly  impressed 
with  a  tropical  character.  Doubtless  a  large  proportion  ol 
the  plants  have  been  introduced. 

Geology. — The  whole  archipelago  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
but  little  is  known  of  its  geological  structure.  Jlr  Darwin's 
examination  of  San  Thiago  (St  Jago)  appears  to  be  the 
fullest  that  has  been  made  of  an}'  of  the  islands,  and  that 
was  only  partial.  Marine  shells  are  found  embedded  in 
tufa  at  IBaia  Vista  (as  we  learn  from  Bowdich,  who  visited 
that  island  in  1823),  showing  an  upheaval  to  some  extent. 
In  Fogo  is  a  still  active  volcano  several  thousand  feet 
high,  which  merits  the  investigation  of  geologists ;  and 
indeed  all  the  islands  would,  doubtless,  repay  the  student 
of  volcanic  phenomena  for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed 
on  their  examination  For  instance,  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  calcareous  sand  is  thrown 
upon  the  island  of  B5a  Vista,  and  heaped  up  by  the 
winds  into  hills  30  feet  high,  would  probably  tend  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  superficial  layer  of  similar  sand 
in  part  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 
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S,  Antao,  the  most  north-ffc8t«rly  of  tli'e  group,  has  an  area  of 
240  8qaar«  gcographiool  miles,  and  a  populntion  of  about  29,000. 
I  u  muface  is  Tery  rugged,  and  the  interior  lofty.  The  Sugar  Loaf, 
Its  highest  mountain,  is  thought  to  reach  the  altitude  of  8000  feet. 
This  island  is  reputed  to  be  at  once  the  most  picturesijue,  the 
healthiest,  the  best  watered,  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  archipeliigo. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  passing  from  one  part  to  anotlier- 
to  very  great.  There  are  three  inditferent  landing-places,  of  which 
the  most  frequented  is  Ponta  do  Sol,  where  the  custom-house  stands, 
distant  more  than  a  league  from  the  chief  town,  Kibeira  Grande, 
•Uuated  in  the  north-west  of  the  island,  a  place  of  about  7000  inhabi- 
•mts.  Tarrafal  Bay  is  spacious,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  preTaleut 
winds.  The  island  produces  good  coffee  and  sugar,  and  abuadance  of 
fruit;  but  the  people  are  reputed  to  be  indolent  and  inattentive  to 
t}ie  advantages  which  soil  and  water  afford  thum.  Lead  is  said  to 
^  obtained,  and  there  is  a  current  opinion  that  other  metals  exist. 
Somewhere  on  the  island  is- an  extinct  crater,  from  which  the  people 
^clare  that  a  wind  occasionally  issues  so  strong  as  to  flijig  back 
tB.j  object  that  may  he  cast  into  the  hollow. 

S.  VicenU  (St  Vincents)  lies  adjacent  to  S.  Antao  on  the  east 
It  has  a  superficies  of  70  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
1700.  At  Porto  Grande,  on  the  north-west  coast,  is  an  extensive 
and  eicellent  harbour,  with  a  coaling  station  for  British  steamers  ; 
and  barracks  and  municipal  buildings  arc  in  course  of  erection.  The 
island  is  so  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  north-east  winds  that  not  a 
tree  will  flourish.  Its  soil  yields  very  little,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
supplied  with  grain  and  fruit  from  S.  Antao.  The  distance  from 
S.  Vicente  to  S.  Antao  is  about  8  miles,  to  S.  Luzia  about  4  miles. 

Santa  Luzia  is  a  small  island  between  S.  Vicente  snd  S,  Kicolao, 
with  an  area  of  about  18  square  miles.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
wholly  occupied  in  attending  to  their  cattle,  do  not  exceed  a  dozen. 
Much  orchil  was  former^  gathered.  A  little  to  the  south  are  the 
two  uninhabited  islets  of  Branca  and  Kasa. 

S.  Nicolao  is  a  long  narrow  island  of  a  crescentio  shape,  with  an 
area  of  about  116  square  geographical  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  6000  persons.  The  climate  is  not  very  healthy,  llaize, 
kidney-beans,  manioc,  sugar-cane,  and  vines  are  cultivated  ;  and 
In  ordinary  years  grain  is  exported  to  the  other  islands. ..  The  interior 
is  mountainous,  and  has  two  remarkable  hills  which  can  bo  seen  for 
many  leagues  ;  one  has  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  island  ;  the  other,  Monte  Gordo,  ia  near  the  west 
end,  and  has  a  height  of  4280  feet.  All  the  other  islands  of  the 
group  tan  be  seen  from  S.  Nicolao  in  clear  weather.  Vessels  fre- 
quently enter  Freshwater  Bay,  near  the  south-cast  extremity  of 
the  island,  for  water  and  fresu  provisions  ;  and  the  custom-house 
is  here.  The  bishop  of  the  archipelago  has  his  headquarters  in 
the  island,  and  there  is  also  a  eemmary  for  priests.  The  distance 
from  S.  Kicolao  to  S.  Vicente  is  over  20  miles,  to  Sal,  nearly  60  miles. 

Sal,  a  narrow  island,  through  whose  oentro  passes  (he  meridiaD.of 
2S°,  has  a  length  of  20  miles,  an  area  of  70  square  geographical  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  750  persons,  one-third  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  of  which  about  15,000  tons  are 
manufactured  in  favourable  years.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
natural  salt-spring,  at  which  the  trade  commenced  ;  but  this,  has 
now  been  abandoned  for  artificial  Salinas  more  cpnvenieQfly  situated. 
A  space  of  nearly  20  miles  intervenes  between  Sal  and  Boa  Vista. 

BSa  Fista,  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  group,  lies  in  lat.  1 6°  6' 
N.  and  lone.  22°  65'  W.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  Is  about 
17  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  16  miles. 
Its  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  shallow  bays,  the  largest  of  which, 
situated  on  the  western  side,  serves  as  a  road  for  shipping.  A  chain 
of  heights  traverses  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  there  are  inferior 
hilly  ranges  on  each  side  ;  the  loftiest  peak  attains  the  altitude  of 
1260  feet.  All  the  hills  have  basaltic  summits.  The  plateau  from 
Vrhich  the  hills  rise  has  a  height  of  about  60  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
ts  composed  chieHy  of  calcareous  sandstone.  Near  Porta  Sal  Rey 
ue  tufas  containing  abundance  of  marine  remains  ;  and  near  the 
same  place  is  a  raised  beach  containing  shells,  &c.  The  superficial 
wlcareous  sandstone  also  abounds  in  sliells.  In  the  north-western 
aaigle  of  the  island  there  is  a  low  tract  covered  with  loose  sand, 
which  is  blown  about  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  part  is  inundated  with  water  during  the  rainy 
season  ;  arid  here  are  some  extensive  salt-pans,  where  the  sea-water 
i^  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  inhabitants  number  about 
BSOO,  and  the  island  is  in  great  part  uncultivated.     Horqed  cattle 

7d  goats  are  tolerably  numerous.  Salt  and  orchil  are  exported. 
ith  the  exception  of  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees;  there  is  no  wood  ;  and 
Ib  the  dry  season  the  island  ofi'era  to  the  eye  nothing  but  an  arid 
vaste.  The  little  vegetation  that  then  exists  is  in  the  bottom  of 
revines,  where  com,  beans,  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  The  springs 
«f  good  water  are  few.  Porto  Sal  liey,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  is  the  chief  town  (population  about  1000) ;  and  there  are 
•everal  villages  scattered  about  the  island.  Kemittent  fevers  are 
common  duriag  and  after  the  rainy  season,  and  diarrhcea,  pectoral 
comnlainta,  and  ophthalmia  occasionally  occur.  A  good  deal' of  fish 
is  taken  on  the  coast,  and  supplies  the  impoverished  islands  with 
mach  of  their  food.     Towards  the  end  of  1845  yellow  fever  broke  out 


in  the  island,  and  carried  off  about  a  fourteenth  of  the  population. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  resided  on  this  island  » 
certain  Senhpr  Monoel  Martins,  who  had  gieat  influence  and  power. 
He  it  was  who  constructed  the  salt-works  in  Sal,  and  laid  down 
there  the  fii-st  iron  railway  that  the  Portuguese  dominious  pos- 
sessed, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  salt  from  the  saJinas  to  the 
shoi-e. 

Maio  has  a  length  of  15  miles,  and  its  area  is  ^bout  50  sqnnre 
geographical  miles.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  773,  derive  their 
support  chiefly  from  their  cattle  and  from  the  exportation  of  salt. 
Fisn  is  abundant.  This  island  is  a  barren  treeless  waste,  suirouuded 
by  dangerous  rocks.  The  best  landing-place  is  at  English  Road,  on 
the  west  side.  Maio  is  35  miles  from  Boa  Vista,  and  is  separated 
from  San  Thiago  by  a  channel  7  miles  wide. 

San  TMago  (St  Jago),  the  largest  but  also  the  most  uuheslthy 
island  of  the  archipelago,  has  a  length  of  37  miles,  an  area  of  360 
square  geographical  miles,  and  a  population  of  32,000  persons.  Its 
geological  structure  is  volcanic,*  and  part  of  it  has  been  mi^teiy 
described  by  Mr  Darwin  in  his  Observations  on  Volcanic  Islands, 
1814.  Its  interior  is  very  hilly,  the  highest  point  being  a  pointed 
conical  mountain  called  Pico  do  Antonio,  which  attains  the  sltitude 
of  4500  feet.  I'here  are  numerous  ravines  which  bring  down  per- 
ennial streams,  and  in  these  ravines  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivated 
ground,  where  crops  of  sugar-cane,  maize,  kidney-beans,  rice,  and 
manioc  are  raised.  Some  of  the  produce  is  exported  to  the  other 
islands.  Spirit  is  distilled  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  a 
coarse  sngar  is  also  niaJe.  The  purgerra  or  physic-nut  tree  is  largely 
grown,  and  in  1869  the  crop  amounted  to  no  less  than  15,750  tons. 
Fine  specimens  of  the  baobab  may  also  be  seen.  The  chief  port 
is  at  Villa  da  Praia,  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island, 
with  2000  inhabitants.  At  this  place,  called  Porta  Praya  by  the 
English,  the  governor-general  usually  resides.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  coal  depSt  for  British  steamers  at  S.  Vicente,  it  was 
better  known  to  voyagers  than  any  other  town  in  the  group.  It 
stands  on  a  basaltic  plateau  overhanging  the  bay,  and  presents  a  not 
unpleasing  appearance,  with  its  numerous  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the 
lofty  peak  of  Antonio  rising  from  behind  successive  steps  of  table- 
land in  the  background.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out,  and 
there  is  a  large  square  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  neighbourhood 
has  a  desolate  aspect  from  its  utter  sterility.  On  the  west  coast  an 
inlet  penetrates  several  miles  into  the  interior,  but  does  not  afford 
secure  anchorage.  In  the  ravine,  at  its  head,  is  the  town  of  Eibeira 
Grande,  the  former  capital  of  the  island,  which,  with  its  ruined  fort 
and  cathedral,  has  a  picturesque  appearance. 

Fogo. — This  island  is  30  miles  distant  from  San,  Thiago,  and  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  14°  42'  and  15°  1'  N.  lat.,  and  24°  8'  and 
24°  32'  W.long.  It  measures  about  12  leagues  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
about  14  leagues  from  E.  to  W.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  144  square 
geographical  miles.  Through  the  middle  runs  a  mountain  ridge 
of  a  semicircular  form,  the  concavity  being  towards  the  east,  and 
about  the  centre  there  rises  a  volcanic  cone  to  the  height  of  9150 
feet.  This  volcano  produced  fire  unintermptedly  from  1680  to  1713. 
It  has  been  active  several  times  since  then,  the  last  eruptions  having 
taken  place  in  1847,  when  a  current  of  lava  flowed  to  the  sea  ;  the 
summit  still  emits  vapour.  In  one  part  of  the  island  there  are  a 
number  of  extinct  craters  where  much  snlphur  could  be  collected. 
The  only  anchorage  for  vessels  of  burden  is  in  Luz  Bay,  on  the  west 
side.  IJeep  ravines  add  to  the  inequalities  of  the  island,  and  carry 
off  the  rain  as  soon  as  it  falls.  The  inhabitants,  with  great  want  of 
foresight,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  felling  trees,  without  replanting, 
so  that  very  few  trees  are  now  to  be  found.  The  water  is  good  but 
not  abundant.  The  population  amounts  to  about  8400.  SaoFelippe, 
the  largest  town,  and  the  only  place  with  any  commerce, has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1000.  The  chief  articles  of  produce  are  sugar-cane, 
ground  nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cassava.  There  are  few  goats  and 
swine,  but  homed  cattle  are  abundant.  This  island  is  reputed  io  be 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  group  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  usual 
endemic,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  manifest  themselves  in 
October  and  November,  the  intensity  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  th«  rains.  In  July  1865  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
cholera,  which  attacked  upwards  of  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population, 
and  carried  otT  nearly  650  persons. 

Brava,  the  most  southerly  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  36  square 
geographical  miles,  and  its  population  amounts  to  nearly  7500,  so 
that  it  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  all.  Its  distance  from  Fog© 
is  about  12  miles.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  but  near  the  coast 
the  soil  is  comparatively  fertile  ;  its  agricultural  productions  are 
numerous,  and  much  maize  is  exportei  Whalers  resort  to  this 
island  for  supplies,  and  by  their  means  the  scanty  resources  of 
the  population  are  eked  out.  This  island  is  usually  covered  with 
dense  clouds,  otherwise  its  high  land  would  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance. 

C.  de  Chelmicld  and  T.  A.  do  Varahagen,  Corografia  Cabo-  Verdi- 
ann,  Lisbon,  1841-2 ;  Chailca  Darwin,  Geological  Ohservatimt  oi» 
Volcanic  Islands,  London,  1844 ;  J.  J.  Lima,  Eitsaiot  lohrt  a 
Estatistiea  da  possessor  Portuguevu  na  J/rica  occidental  <  oritiUal, 
Lisbon,  1844. 
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CAPEFIQUE,  Baptiste  Honoee  Raymond  (1801- 
1872),  a  Frencli  historian  aad  biographer,  was  born  at 
Marseillea  in  1801  At  tlio  age  of  twenty  he  left  his 
native  town  in  order  to  study  law  at  Paris ;  but  he  soon 
deserted  law  for..-journali8in.  He  became  editor  of  the 
Quotidienne,  and  was  afterwards  connected,  either  as 
editor  or  leading  contributor,  with  the  Temps,  the  Messagcr 
dei  Chambres,  the  Revolution  de  1848,  and  other  papers. 
I  )uring  the  ascendency  of  the  Bourbons  he  held  a  post 
ia  the  Foreign  Office,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
loyalism  of  some  of  his  newspaper  articles.  Indeed  all 
(Japefigue's  works  receive  their  colour  from  his  legitimist 
politics ;  he  preaches  divine  right  and  non-resistance,  and 
finds  polite  words  for  even  the  profligacy  of  Louis  XV. 
nnd  the  worthlessness  of  liia  mistresses.  His  style  bears 
flvident  marks  of  haste,  and  although  he  had  access  to  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  sources  of  information, 
including  the  state  papers,  inaccuracies  are  not  infrequent. 
'J'his  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  astonishing 
uumber  of  his  biographies  and  histories.  The  former 
include  the  lives  of  Catherine  and  Maria  de'  Medici,  Anno 
and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  Catherine  II.  of  Russia, 
Elizabeth  of  England,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  Agnes  Sorel. 
The  latter,  besides  histories  of  the  Jews  from  the  fall  of  the 
Maccabees  to  the  author's  time,  of  the  first  four  centuries 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  European  diplomatists, 
extend  over  the  whole  range  of  French  history.  As  among 
the  most  important,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  extent  of  the 
field  which  he  traversed,  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
histories  of  the  Norman  invasions,  of  the  kings  from  Hugh 
Capet  to  Philip  Augustus,  of  the  constitution  from  Louis 
"VTII.  to  Louis  XL,  of  the  Reforpiation  and  the  League,  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  of 
the  consulate  and  the  empire,  and  of  Louis  XVI.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  December  1872. 

CAPEL,  Lord  Arthub  (c.  1600-1(549),  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Henry  CapeL  His  birth  year  ia  not  accurately  known  ; 
but  it  was  about  1600.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  sat  as  a  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  which  was  convened  that  year.  He 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  I.;  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he.raised  and  maintained  a 
troop  in  the  royal  interest,  till  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Parliamentarians  compelled  him  to  make  peace  with  them. 
During  the  war  he  acted,  together  with  Edward  Hyde  and 
Lord  Colchester,  as  general  in  the  west,  and  was  copcerned 
in  important  engagements  at  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Taunton. 
Having  with  noble  devotion  reassembled  his  troop  in  order 
to  effect  the  rescue  of  Charles,  he  was  forced  by  famine  and 
sedition  to  surrender  at  Colchester  to  General  Fairfax,  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Commons  to  be  banished  ;  but  on 
the  authority  of  some  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  ho  was 
immediately  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  contrived  to. 
effect  bis  escape  from  prison,  but  was  apprehended  at 
Lambeth,  and  again  committed  to  stand  his  trial  at 
Westminster  for  treason.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
was  executed  on  the  9th  of  March  1649,  exhibiting  on  the 
scaffold  the  greatest  calmness  and  dignity.  He  was  the 
author  of  Daily  Observations  or  Meditations,  a  posthumous 
publication,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  under  a  difer- 
ent  title,  with  an  account  of  his  life. 
,  CAPELL,  Edward  (1713-1781),  a  well-known  critic 
and  annotator  of  Shakespeare,  was  born  at  Troston  in 
Suffolk  in  niS.i  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  he  was  early  appointed  to  the  office  of  deputy- 
inspector  of  plays,  with  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum. 
Shocked  at  the  inaccuracies  which  had  crept  into  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  of  Shakespsare,  he  projected  an 
entirely  new  edition,  to  bo  carefully  collated  with  the 
original  copie*.     After  spending  three  years  in  collecting 


and  comparing  a  vast  number  of  B'larce  fob'o  and  qoarto 
editions,  he  published  his  own  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo,  with 
an  introduction,  written  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  quaint- 
ness,  which  was  afterwards  appended  to  the  prolegomena 
of  Johnson's  and  Steevens's  editions.  The  work  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  principal  booksellers  of 
London,  who  gave  him  £300  for  his  labour.  Three  other 
volumes  of  Notes  and  Various  Readings  of  Shakespeare, 
which  he  had  announced  in  his  introduction,  under  the  title 
of  The  School  of  Shakespeare,  were  published  under  the 
editorial  superintendence  of  Mr  Collins,  in  1783,  two  years 
after  Capell's  death.  They  contain  the  reaiilts  of  his 
unremitting  labour  for  thirty  years  in  collating  the  ancient 
MSS.,  and  though  utterly  wanting  in  literary  taste,  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the  times  of  Shakespeare, 
as  well  as  on  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  plots. 
Besides  the  works  already  specified,  he  published  a  volume 
of  ancient  poems  called  Prolusions,  and'  an  edition  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  adapted  for  the  stage. 

CAPELLA,  Martianus  Mineus  Felix,  author  of  a 
curious  encycloptedic  work  on  the  liberal  arts,  was  born  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  flourished  probably  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  a.d.,  or  at  least  during  the 
4th  century.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence;  as  to 
the  exact  epoch  at  which  he  lived,  and  the  few  references 
to  the  author  contained  in  the  work  itself-  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  any  certain  conclusion  being 
drawn.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  solicitor  by  profession 
and  in  easy  circumstances.  His  work,  entitled  Satyra  de 
Nuptiis  Philologioe  et  Mercurii,  is  an  elaborate  allegory  in 
nine  books,  written  in  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse.  The 
style  is  heavy  and  involved,  loaded  with  metaphor  and 
bizarre  expressions,  and  verbose  to  excess.  The  first  two 
books  contain  the  allegory  proper, — the  marriage  of 
Mercury  to  a  nymph  named  Philologia.  It  is  wrought  out 
in  great  detail,  but  the  original  conception  is  not  a  happy 
one,  and  the  execution  is  tasteless.  "The  remaining  seven 
books  contain  expositions  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  which 
thep  comprehended  all  human  knowledge.  Book  iii.  treats 
of  grammar,  iv.  of  dialectics,  v.  of  rhetoric,  vi.  of  geometry, 
vii.  of  arithmetic,  viii.  of  astronomy,  ix.  of  music.  These 
abstract  discussions  are  linked  on  to  the  original  allegory  by 
the  device  of  personifying  each  science  as  a  courtier  of 
Mercury  and  Philologia.  The  work  was  a  complete  encyc- 
lopaedia of  the  liberal  culture  of  the  time,  and  it  was  in 
high  repute  during  the  Mddle  Ages.  There  is  much  in- 
teresting matter  in  it,  and  much  erudition  is  displayed  by 
the  author,  but  the  whole  is  executed  in  a  clumsy,  pedantic, 
and  tasteless  fashion. 

A  passage  in  book  viii.  has  always  attracted  the  attention 
of  commentators,  for  it  contains  a  very  clear  statement  of 
the  heliocentric  system  of  astronomy.  Many  have  supposed 
that  Copernicus,  who  quotes  Capella,  may  have  received 
from  this  work  soi^e  hints  towards  his  own  new  system. 

The  editio princcps  of  Capella  is  that  by  Bodianus,  1449;  the  best 
of  the  older  editions  ia  that  by  Grotius,  1699;  modem  editions  are 
those  of  Kopp,  1836,  and  Eyssonhardt,  1866.  Eyssenhardt,  in  vari- 
ous contributions  to  the  E/ieinisches  Museum,  has  done  much  for  the 
text  and  explanation  of  Capella. 

CAPERCALLY,  or  Caperkaxlt, — to  use  the  spelling 
of  the  old  law-books',  as  given  by  Pennant,  the  zoologist, 
who,  on  something  more  than  mere  report,  first  included 
this  bird  among  the  British  Fauna, — a  word  commonly 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  Capull,  a  horse  (or,  more  properly, 
a  mare),  and  Coille,  a  wood,  but  with  greater  likelihood, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  M'Lauchlkn,  from  Cab/ier 

'  The  only  one  of  the  "  Scots  \cts,"  however,  in  which  tie  writer 
lias  been  able  lO  nscertnin  that  the  bird  is  named  is  No.  SO  of  James 
VI.  (1621),  which  was  passed  to  protect  "  powties,  partrikes,  moore 
fonlles  blokcok",  gray  bennlt,  termigantlt,  quailzie*,  cnpertaibies,"  kc 
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an  old  mau  (auci,  by  metaphor,  an  old  bird),  and  CoUle, 
tho  name  of  Tetrno  vrogallns.  the  largest  of  th^grouse 
family  (Tftraomda),  and  a  species  which  was  formerly 
indigenous  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  word  is  fre- 
quently spelt  otherwise,  as  Capercalze,  Capercailzie  (the  2, 
a  letter  uukno^m  in  Gajlic,  being  pronounced  like  y),  and 
Capercaillie,  and  the  English  name  of  Wood-Grouse  or 
Cock-of-the-wood  has  been  often  applied  to  the  same  bird. 
The  earliest  notice  of  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  North  Britain 
seems  to  be  by  Hector  Boethius,  whose  works  were 
published  in  1526,  and  it  can  then  be  traced  through 
Various  Scottish  writers,  to  whom  however  it  was  evidently 
tmj  little  known,  for  about  200  years,  or  ujay  be  more, 
tod  by  one  of  them  only.  Bishop  Lesly  in  1578,  was  a 
definite  habitat  assigned  to  it : — "  In  Rossia  quoque 
Longuhabria  [Lochaber],  atque  aliis  montanis  locis'  [De 
Ort^ne'Moi~ibus  derehua  gestis  Scotoviim,  Kom»  :  ed.  1675, 
p.  24).  Pennant,  during  one  of  his  tours  in  Scotland, 
found  that  it  was  then  (1769)  still  to  be  met  with  in  Glen 
Mprisjon  and  in  the  Chisholm's  country,  whence  he  saw  a 
cock-bird.  W©  may  infer  that  it  became  extinct  about 
that  time,  since  Mr  Gray  (Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p. 
229)  quotes  the  Eev.  John  Grant  as  writing  in  1794  : — 
"  The  last  seen  in  Scotland  was  in  the  woods  of  Strathglass 
abont  thirty-two  years  ago."  Of  its  existence  in  Ireland 
we  have  scarcely  more  details.  If  we  may  credit  the 
Pavones  sylvestres  of  Giraldus  Cambreusis  with  being  of 
this  species,  it  was  once  abundant  there,  and  Willughby 
(1678)  was  told  that  it  was  known  in  that  kingdom  as  the 
"  Cock-of-the-wood."  A.  few  other  writers  mention  it  by 
the  same  name,  and  'Rutty,  in  1772,  says  {Kat.  Hist. 
Dublin,  L  p.  302)  that  "  one  was  seen  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim  abont  the  year  1710,  but  they  have  entirely  disap- 
peared of  late,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  our  woods." 
Pennant  also  states  that  about  1760  a  few  were  to  be  found 
ftbout  Thomastown  in  Tipperary,  but  no  later  evidence  is 
forthcoming,  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  the  species  was 
exterminated  at  nearly  the  same  period  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

When  the  practice  of  planting  was  introduced,  the 
restoration  of  this  fine  bird  to  both  countries  was 
attempted.  In  Ireland  the  trial,  of  which  some  particulars 
are  given  by  Thompson  {Birds  of  Ireland,  ii.  p.  32),  was 
made  at  Glengariff,  but  jt  seems  to  have  utterly  failed, 
whereas  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  begun  at  Taymouth,  it 
finally  succeeded,  and  the  species  is  now  not  only  firmly 
established,  but  is  increasing  in  nunibere  and  range.  The 
late  Jfr  Lloyd,  author  of  several  excellent  works  on  the 
wild  sports  and  natural  history  of  Scandinavia,  supplied 
the  stock  from  Sweden,  but  it  must  be  always  borue  in 
mind  that  the  original  British  race  was  wholly  extinct,  and 
no  remains  of  it  are  known  to  exist  in  any  museum. 

This  species  is  widely,  though  intermittently,  distriLnled 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  but  is  alwa3-s  restricted 
to  pine-forests,  which  alone  afford  it  food  in  winter.  Its 
bones  have  been  found  in  the  kitchen-middeus  of  Denmark, 
proving  that  country  to  have  once  been  clothed  with  woods 
o{  that  kind.  More  lately  its  remains  have  been  recog- 
nized from  the  caves  of  Aquitaiue.  Its  eastern  or 
BODthern  limits  in  Asia  cannot  be  precisely  given,  but  it 
certainly  inhabits  the  forests  of  a  great  ijart  of  Siberia. 
On  the  Stannovoi  Mountains,  however,  it  ia  replaced  by  a 
distinct  though  nearly  allied  si^ecies.  the  T.  wogaUoidci  of 
Dr  von  !Middendorff  ^  which  is  smaller  vrith  a  slenderer 
bill  bnt  longer  taU 

The  Cock-of-the-wood  is  remarkable  for  his  large  size  and 
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glossy-black  pluu-'ge  He  is  polygamous,  and  in  ppnng 
mounts  id.  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tall  tree,  whence  he 
challenges  all  comers  by  extraordinary  sounds  and  gestures ; 
while  the  hens,  which  are  much  smaller  and  mottled  in 
colour,  timidly  abide  below  the  result  of  the  frequent  duels, 
patiently  submitting  themselves  to  the  victor.  While  this 
is. going  on  it  is  the  practice  in  many  countries,  though 
generally  in  defiance  of  the  law,  for  the  so-called  sportsman 
stealthilj'  to  draw  nigh,  and  with  well-aimed  rifle  to 
murder  the  principal  performer  in  the  scene.  The  hen 
makes  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lays  therein  from 
seven  to  nine  or  even  more  eggs.  The  young  are  able  to 
fly  soon  after  they  are  hatched,  and  towards  the  end  of 
summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  from  feeding  on  the  frui* 
and  leaves  of  the  bilberries  and  other  similar  plants,  which 
form  the  undercovert  of  the  forests,  get  into  excellent 
condition  and  become  good  eating.  With  the  first  heavy 
falls  of  snow  they  betake  themselves  to  the  trees,  and 
then,  feeding  on  the  pin&-leaves,  their  flesh  speedily 
acquires  so  strong  a  flavour  of  turjientine  as  to  be  distaste- 
ful to  most  palates.  The  usual  method  of  pursuing  this 
species  on  the  Continent  is  by  encouraging  a  trained  dog 
to  range  the  forest  and  spring  the  birds,  which  then  jjerch 
on  the  trees;  while  he  is  ba}-ing  at  the  foot  their  attention 
is  so  much  attracted  by  him  that  they  permit  the  near 
approach  of  his  master,  who  thus  obtains  a  more  or  less 
easy  shot.  A  considerable  number,  however,  are  also 
snared.  Hybrids  are  very  frequently  produced  between 
the  Capercally  and  the  Black  Grouse  {T.  tetrix),  and  the 
offspring  has  been  described  by  some  authors  under  the 
name  of  T.  mediiis,  as  though  a  distinct  species,     (a.  n.) 

CAPERNAUJf  (KaTTfpvaov/i,  that  is,  probably,  the 
village  of  Nachum),  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  on  the  borders 
of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  It  was,  more  than 
any  other  place,  the  residence  of  Jesus  after  He  commenced 
His  mission,  and  thus  became  the  scene  of  many  of  His 
most  important  miracles ;  but  the  infidelity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants brought  doivn  upon  them  the  heavy  denunciation  : — 
"  And  thou.  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  nnto  heaven, 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell."  The  site  of  the  city 
js  a  matter  of  much  dispute, — one  party,  headed  by  Dr 
Robinson,  maintaining  an  identification  with  Khan  Minyeh, 
and  another,  represented  by  AVilson,  Ritter,  and  Thomson, 
.supporting  the  claims  of  Tell  Hum.  Khan  Minj'eh  is 
situated  in  a  "  fertile  plain  formed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
mountains  about  the  middle  of  the  western  shore."  The 
ruins,  according 'to  J.  L.  Porter,  extend  over  a  space  of 
several  acres  :  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  water-source, 
Ain  et-Tin,  "  the  fountain  of  the  fig-tree,"  which  may  con-e- 
.spond  with  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  Tell  Hum  lies  about  three  miles  north  of 
Khan  Minyeh,  and  its  ruins,  covering  an  area  of  "  half  a 
mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide,"  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
site  of  no  small  town.  The  satisfactory  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion can  only  be  arrived  at  by  more  elaborate  researches. 

CAPERS,  the  une.xpanded  flower-buds  of  Capparis 
spi)iosa,  prepared  vrith  vinegar  for  use  as  a  pick'e,  which  is 
much  esteemed.  The  caper  plant  is  a  trailing  shrub,  be- 
longing to  the  Mediterranean  region,  resembling  in  habit 
the  common  bramble,  and  haxing  handsome  flowers  of  a 
pinkish  white,  with  four  petals,  and  numerous  long  tassel- 
like stamens.  The  leaves  are  simple  and  ovate,  with  spiny 
stipules.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  the  South 
of  France ;  and  in  commerce,  capers  are  valued  according 
to  the  period  at  which  the  buds  are  g^hered  and  preserved. 
The  finest  ars  the  young  tender  buds  called  "  nonpareil," 
after  which,  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  lessening  in 
value,  come  "superfine."  "fine,"  "  capucin,"  and  "capot," 
They  possess  valuable  slimulaut,  acrid,  and  anti-scorlmtic 
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properties  similar  to  the  Craciferas.  Other  species  of 
dapparia  are  Bimilarly  employed  in  various  localities,  and 
iu  "ome  cases  the  fruit  is  pickled. 

CAPET,  the  name  of  a  family,  to  which,  for  nearly  nine 
neuturies,  belonged  the  kings  of  France  and  many  of  the 
1  'ilers  of  the  most  powerful  ticfs  in  that  country,  and  which 
mingled  with  several  of  the  other  royal  races  of  Europe. 

The  first  of  the  Capets  known  in  history  was  Robert 
tke  Strong,  a  Saxon  who  received  from  Cliarles  the 
Eald  the  comity  of  Anjou,  and,  later,  in  861,  tho  duchy 
of  the  He  de  France,  and  who  gained  popularity  by  hia 
p;pulse  of  the  marauding  Normans.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  his  successors  were  Eudes,  Robert,  Rudolph, 
vs'ho  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  in  888,  922, 
and  923  respectively,  and  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of 
L^ar^  and  Orleans,  duke  of  France  and  Burgundy,  who 
beld  vast  domains  from  the  Loire  to  the  frontiers  of 
Picardy.  His  son,  Hugh  Capet  (987-996),  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Normans  and  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was,  in  987,  elected  king  by  acclamation,  and 
crowned  at  Bheims,  in  place  of  the  Carlovingiaus,  who 
were  hated  for  their  German  manners  and  their  desire  to 
reconstruct  the  empire.  The  Capets,  on  the  contrary,  for 
gome  time  avoided  all  such  pretensions,  and  carefully 
maintained  friendship  with  the  church  and  the  nobles, 
among  whom  they  claimed  to  be  no  more  than  primi  inter 
pares,  and  over  whom  they  scarcely  attempted  to  exert  the 
slightest  authority.  By  following  this  policy,  they  firmly 
established  themselves  on  the  throne,  the  influence  of 
which  they  greatly  extended  by  marriages,  treaties,  and 
conquests,  and  whicl^  the  family  continued  to  hold,  after 
the  failure  of  the  direct  royal  line,  at  the  death  of  Charles 
IV.  in  1322,  by  the  accession  of  the  indirect  lines  of 
Valois,  which  reigned  from  1323  to  1589,  and  of  Bourbon, 
the  last  monarchical  dynasty  of  France  (see  France). 

The  royal  house  of  Valois  was  founded  by  Philip  VI., 
eon  of  Charles  de  Valois,  second  son  of  Philip  IU.  (see 
Valois)  ;  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  (whoso  family 
name  was  Capet)  was  connected  with  tho  Capets  by  the 
marriage,  in  1272,  of  Robert,  the  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX., 
to  Beatrice,  the  sole  heiress  of  Agnes  of  Bourbon  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  (see  Bourbon). 

Scarcely  second  in  importance  to  the  royal  house  is  tho 
branch  to  which  belonged  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In 
ihe  10th  century  Burgundy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hugh 
the  Great,  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  gave  it,  in  956,  to 
his  son  Otho,  and  in  965  to  his  sou  Henry.  In  1032  the 
second  son  of  Robert  the  Pious,  and  grandson  of  Hugh 
Capet,  founded  the  first  ducal  house,  which  ruled  till  1361. 
For  two  years  the  duchy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
but  in  1363,  the  second  ducal  house,  also  Capetinn,  was 
founded  by  Philip  the  BolcJ,  son  of  king  John  (see 
Bueoctndy).  This  branch  of  the  Capets  is  also  distin- 
guished by  its  union  with  the  royal  house  of  Austria, 
Ihrough  the  marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  tho 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  to  Maximilian,  the  archduke. 

Of  great  importance  also  was  the  house  of  Anjou, 
which  was  founded  by  Charles,  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
Anjou  having  been  coded,  with  other  provinces,  by  .John 
of  England  to  Philip  Augustus,  the  grandfather  of  Charles. 
For  an  account  of  the  counts  and  dukes  of  Anjou  see 
iSjxioxs.  Jlembers  of  this  family  sat  upon  the  thrones  of 
three  kingdoms.  The  counts  of  Anjou  were  also  kings  of 
Naples  from  1226  to  1382;  in  1309  Charles  Robert  of 
Anjou  was  elected  king  of  Huugary,  his  claim  being  based 
upon  the  marriage  of  hia  ancestor  with  tho  daughter  of 
Stephen  IV.  of  Hungary;  and,  in  I't45,  Margaret,daughter 
t>f  Duke  Rend,  married  Henry  VI.  of  Eugland. 

A  third  branch  formed  the  house  of  Artoia,  which 
«Tia  founded,  in  1226,  by  Robert  the  Illustrious,  grandson 


of  Philip  Augustus,  who  gained  possession  of  Artois  by  hi» 
marriage  with  Isabella  of  Hainault.  This  house  merged  in 
that  of  Valois,  in  1383,  by  the  marriaee  of  Margaret  of 
Artois  with  Philip  the  Hardy. 

The  throne  of  Navarro  was  also  filled  by  the  Capets. 
In  1284  its  heiress,  Jane,  became  the  wife  of  Philip  tie 
Fair  of  France,  and  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  till 
Philip  of  Valois  ascended  the  French  throne,  when  its 
<ineeii,  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  married  (1328)  into  the 
house  of  Evreui  (see  Navarre). 

In  the  13th  century  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was 
occupied  by  a  branch  of  tlie  Capets, — Pierre,  eighth  soil 
of  Louis  VL,  having  obtained  that  dignity  fls  brother-in- 
law  of  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  (who  was  appointed 
emperor  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204)  and  of  his  successor 
Henry.  Pierre  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Baldwin  de  Courtenai,  from  the  latter  of  whom  Constan- 
tinople was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  in  1261. 

The  counts  of  Dreui,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
(11^2-1377),  and  the  counts  of  Evreux,  from  1307  to 
1425,  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Capets, — other 
members  of  which  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Dunois  and 
the  Louguevilles,  illegitimate  branches  of  the  house  of 
Valois,  which  produced  many  famous  warriors  and  cour- 
tiers. 

CAPGRAVE,  John  (1393-1464),  an  English  historian, 
was  born  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  21s't  April  1393.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  English  universities, — moa|t 
probably  Cambridge, — and  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
was  connected  with  both.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
entered  the  priesthood,  and  subsequently  he  prosecuted  hia 
studies  in  London,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  King  Henry  VL  At  Oxford  he  graduated  D.D., 
taught  theology  publicly  in  the  schools,  and  lectured  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Having  become  an  Augus- 
tinian  friar  he  settled  down  in  the  house  belonging  to  that 
order  in  his  native  town,  where,  to  quote  Leland's  expres- 
sion, he  "  stuck  to  his  books  like  a  limpet  to  its  rock." 
The  friary  at  Lynn  was  then  a  flourishing  establishment 
It  possessed  a  large  and  valuable  library,  and  ■  afforded  a 
home  to  no  fewer  than  thirty  priests,  besides  subdeacona 
and  novices  to  the  number  of  sixteen.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Capgrave  became  prior  of  this  house,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order  in 
England.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  retirement  of 
tho  cloister  at  Lynn,  but  he  occasionally  visited  other 
Augnstinian  friaries,  and  once,  at  least,  went  to  Rome. 
He  died  at  Lynn  12th  August  1464.  Capgrave  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  His 
works  aro  chiefly  theological,  consisting  of  commentaries, 
sermons,  and  biographies  of  saints.  To  the  last  class  be- 
longs the  Ifova  Legenda  Anglice,  printed  in  London  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1516.  Of  his  historical  works  the 
most  important  is  Tke  Chronicle  of  England,  published  in 
1858  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Hingeston,  and  forming  one  of  the  series  of  Chronicles  and 
Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  "  Chronicle," 
written  in  English,  extends  to  the  year  1417, — tho  accounts 
of  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings  being  very  full  and  valu- 
able, and  containing  many  original  notices.  Mr  Hingeston 
also  edited  in  the  same  year  and  for  the  same  series  Cap- 
grave's  Liher  de  Illustribiu  Henricis,  in  the  original 
Latin,  accompanying  it  with  an  English  translation  in  a 
separate  volume.  This  curious  work  contains  lives  of 
King  Henry  VI.  and  other  men  of  eminence  who  bore  the 
name  of  Henry.  Jfauy  other  works  by  Capgrave  are  pre- 
served in  MS.,  including  a  Life  r,f  St  Katherine  hi  quaint 
English  verso  ;  but  it.  is  believed  that  his  life  of  his  patron 
and  friend.  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  is  irrecoverably 
lost 
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A  TUBE,  the  bore  of  which  iS'so'iBmall  that  it  will  only 
admit  a  hair  (capUla),  is  called  a  capillary  tube. 
Wheo  such  a  tube  of  glass,  opeu  at  both  ends,  is  placed 
vertically  with  its  lower  end  immersed  in  water,  the  water 
ft  observed  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  to  stand  within  the 
tube  at  a  higher  level  than  the  water  outside.  The  action 
between  the  capillary  tube  and  the  water  has  been  called 
Capillary  Action,  and  the  name  has  been  extended  to 
many  other  phenomena  which  have  bceu  found  to  depend 
on  properties  of  liquids  and  solids  similar  to  those  which 
cause  water  to  rise  in  capillary  tubes. 

The  forces  which  are  concerned  in  these  phenomena  are 
those  which  act  between  neighbouriug  parts  of  the  same 
substance,  and  which  are  called  forces  of  cohesion,  and 
those  which  act  between  portions  of  matter  of  different 
kinds,  which  are  called  forces  of  adhesion.  These  forces  are 
quite  irlsensible  between  two  portions  of  matter  separated  by 
any  distance  which  we  can  directly  measure.  It  is  only 
when  the  distance  becomes  exceedingly  small  that  these 
forces  become  perceptible.  Quincke^  has  made  experiments 
to  determine  the  greatest  distance  at  which  the  effect  of 
these  forces  is  sensible,  and  he  finds  for  various  substances 
distances  about  the  twenty- thousandth  part  of  a  miUi- 
luetre. 

Poggendorff'^  tells  us  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci'  must  be 
considered  as  the  discoverer  of  capillary  phenomena. 

The  first  accurate  observations  of  the  capillary  action  of 
tubes  and  glass  plates  were  made  by  Hauksbee.*  He 
ascribes  the  action  to  an  attraction  between  the  glass  and 
the  liquid.  He  observed  that  the  effect  was  the  same  in 
thick  tubes  as  in  thin,  and  concluded  that  only  those 
particles  of  the  glass  which  are  very  near  the  surface  have 
any  influence  on  the  phenomenon. 

Dr  Jurin  ^  showed  that  the  height  at  which  the  liquid  is 
suspended  depends  on  the  section  of  the  tube  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube.  He  considered  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  tbe  liquid  is  due  to  "  the  attraction  of  the  periphery 
or  section  of  the  surface  of  tbe  tube  to  which  the  upper 
surface  of  the  water  is  contiguous  and  coheres."  From 
this  he  shows  that  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  tubes  of  the 
same  substance  is  inversely  proportional  to  their  radii. 

Newton  devotes  the  31st  query  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  Opiicks  to  molecular  forces,  and  instances  several 
examples  of  the  cohesion  of  liquids,  such  as  the  suspension 
of  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube  at  more  than  double  the 
height  at  which  it  usually  stands.  This  arises  from  its 
adhesion  to  the  tube,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mercury 
sustains  a  considerable  tension,  or  negative  pressure,  with- 
out the  separation  of  its  parts.  He  considers  the  capillary 
phenomena  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  his  explanation 
is  not  sufficiently  explicit  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
the  limits  of  the  action  of  the  attractive  force. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  these  early  speculators 
ascribe  the  phenomena  to  attraction,  they  do  not  distinctly 
assert  that  this  attraction  is  sensible  only  at  insensible 
distances,  and  that  for  all  distances  which  we  can  directly 
measure  the  force  is  altogether  insensible.  The  idea  of 
such  forces,  however,  had  been  distinctly  formed  by 
Newton,  who  gave  the  first  example  of  the  calculation  of 
the  effect  of  such  forces  in  his  theorem  on  the  alteration  of 

'  i'f^y.  Ann.,  cixxrii.  p.  402. 

'  Pogg.  Ann.,  ci.  p.  551.  '  Died  ISl'J. 

♦  Phynco- Mechanical SxpcrimmU,  London,  1709,  pp.  139-i69  ;  and 
rhil.  Trant.,  1711  aud  1712. 

•  Phil.  Trans.,  1718,  No.  355,  p.  730,  and  1719,  No.  863,  p.  1083. 


the  path  of  a  light-corousculs  ■when  it  enters  or  leave.s  > 
dense  body. 

Clairaut «  appears  to  have  been  tEe  first  to  show  the 
necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  attraction  between  the 
parts  of  the  fluid  itself  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
He  does  not,  however,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  attraction  is  sensible  is  not  only  small 
but  altogether  insensible. 

Segner"  introduced  the  very  important  idea  of  the 
surface-tension  of  liquids,  which  he  ascribed  to  attractive 
forces,  the  sphere  of  whose  action  is  so  small  "lit  nullo 
adhuc  sensu  percipi  potuerit."  In  attempting  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  this  surface-tension  in  determining  the  form 
of  a  drop  of  the  liquid,  Segner  took  account  of  the  curva- 
ture of  a  meridian  section  of  the  drop,  but  neglected  the 
effect  of  the  curvature  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this 
section. 

But  the  idea  of  surface-tension  introduced  by  Segner  had 
a  most  important  efl'ect  on  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  theory.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  physical  fact  estab- 
lished by  experiment  in  the  same  way  as  the  laws  of  the 
elasticity  of  solid  bodies.  We  may  investigate  the  forces 
which  act  between  finite  portions  of  a  liquid  in  the  same 
way  as  we  investigate  the  forces  which  act  between  finite 
portions  of  a  solid.  The  experiments  on  solids  lead  to 
certain  laws  of  elasticity  expressed  in  ternls  of  coefficients, 
the  values  of  which  can  be  determined  only  by  experiments 
on  each  particular  substance.  Various  attempts  have 
also  been  made  to  deduce  these  laws  from  particular 
hypotheses  as  to  the  action  Ipetween  the  molecules  of  the 
elastic  substance.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  theory  of 
elasticity  as  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  estab- 
lishes the  laws  of  the  elasticity  of  a  finite  portion  of  the  solid 
subjected  to  a  homogeneous  strain,  and  deduces  from  these 
laws  the  equations  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  a  body 
subjected  to  any  forces  and  displacements.  The  second  part 
endeavours  to  deduce  the  facts  of  the  elasticity  of  a  finite 
portion  of  the  substance  from  hypotheses  as  to  the  motion 
of  its  constituent  molecules  and  the  forces  acting  between 
them. 

In  like  manner  we  may  by  experiment  ascertain  the 
general  fact  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  in  a  state  of 
tension  similar  to  that  of  a  membraue  stretched  equally  in 
all  directions,  and  prove  that  this  tension  depends  only  on 
the  nature  aud  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  not  on  its 
form,  and  from  this  as  a  secondary  physical  principle  we 
may  deduce  all  the  phenomena  of  capillary  action.  This 
is  one  step  of  the  investigation.  The  next  step  is  to  deduce 
this  surface-tension  from  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  molecular 
constitution  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  bodies  that  surround  it 
The  scientific  importance  of  this  step  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  degree  of  insight  which  it  affords  or  promises  into  the 
molecular  constitution  of  real  bodies  by  the  suggestion  of 
expel  iments  by  which  we  may  discriminate  between  rival 
molecular  theories. 

In  1756  Leidenfrost^  showed  that  a  soap-bubble  tends 
to  contract,  so  that  if  the  tube  with  which  it  was  blown 
is  left  open  the  bubble  will  diminish  in  size  and  will  expel 
through  the  tube  the  air  which  it  contains.  He  attributed 
this  force,  however,  not  to  any  general  property  of  the 
surfaces  of  liquids,  but  to  the  fatty  part  of  the  soap  which 
he  supposed  to  separate  itself  from  the  other  constituents 

'  CJairaut,  Thtorit  de  la  Figure  de  In  Terre,  Paris^  1808,  pp.  101 
128. 
'  Stgner,  Comment.  Soe.  Reg.  Ootting.,  1.  (1761),  p.  801. 
*  De  aguis  communis  nonnuUii  qualitatibut  traclatM,  Doisbors. 
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li  the  solution,  and  to  fonu  a  thin  akiu  on  the  outer  face 
of  the  bubble. 

In  1787  Monge ' sisserted  that  "by  supposing  the  adher- 
ence of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  to  have  a  sensible  effect  only 
tit  the  surface  itself  and  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  it 
Aould  be  easy  to  determine  the  curvature  of  the  surfaces 
of  fluids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solid  boundaries 
which  contain  them ;  that  these  surfaces  would  be  lintearioe 
of  which  the  tension,  constant  in  all  directions,  would  be 
everywhere  equal  to  the  adherence  of  two  particles,  and 
the  phenolnena  of  capillary  tubes  would  then  present 
nothing  which  could  not  be  determined  by  jinalysis."  He 
applied  this  principle  of  surface-tension  to  the  explanation 
of  the  apparent  attractions  and  repulsions  between  bodies 
floating  on  a  liquid. 

In  1802  Leslie  ^gave  the  first  correct  explanation  of  the 
rise  of  a  liquid  in  a  tube  by  considering  the  effect  of  the 
attraction  of  the  solid  on  the  very  thin  stratum  of  the  liquid 
in  contact  with  it.  He  does  not,  like  the  earlier  specu- 
lators, suppose  this  attraction  to  act  in  an  upward  direction 
80  as  to  support  the  fluid  directly.  He  shows  that  the 
attraction  is  everywhere  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  solid. 
The  direct  effect  of  the  attraction  is  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure of  the  stratum  of  the  fluid  in  contact,  with  the  solid, 
ao  as  to  make  it  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  interior 
of  the  fluid.  The  result  of  this  pressure  if  unopposed  is 
to  cause  this  stratum  to  spread  itself  over  the  surface  of 
the  solid  as  a  drop  of  water  is  obsei-ved  to  do  when  placed 
on  a  clean  horizontal  glass  plate,  and  this  even  when  gravity 
opposes  the  action,  as  when  the  drop  is  placed  on  the  under 
jurface  of  the  plate.  Hence  a  glass  tube  plunged  into 
water  would  become  wet  all  over  were  it  not  that  the 
ascending  liquid  film  carries  up  a  quantity  of  other  liquid 
which  coheres  to  it,  so  that  when  it  has  ascended  to  a  cer- 
tain height  the  weight  of  the  column  balances  the  force  by 
which  the  film  spreads  itself  over  the  glass.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  solid  is  equivalent  to  that  by 
which  Gauss  afterwards  supplied  the  defect  of  the  theory 
of  Laplace,  except  that,  not  being  expres'sed  in  terms  of 
mathematical  symbols,  it  does  not  indicate  the  mathe- 
matics relation  between  the  attraction  of  individual  par- 
ticles and  the  fiual  result.  Leslie's  theory  was  afterwards 
treated  according  to  Laplace's  mathematical  methods  by 
James  Ivory  in  the  article  on  capillary  action,  under  the 
heading  "  Fluids,  Elevation  of,"  in  the  supplement  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BriUtiiiiica.  published 
in  1819. 

In  1804  Thomas  Young '  founded  the  theory  of  capillary 
phenomena  on  the  principle  of  surface-tension.  He  also 
observed  the  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  of  a  liquid 
surface  with  a  solid,  and  showed  how  from  these  two  prin- 
ciples to  deduce  the  phenomena  of  capillary  action.  His 
essay  contains  the  solution  of  a  great  number  of  cases, 
including  most  of  those  afterwards  solved  by  Laplace,  but 
his  methods  of  demonstration,  though  always  correct,  and 
often  extremely  elegant,  are  sometimes  rendered  obscure 
by  his  scrupulour  avoidance  of  mathematical  symbols. 
Having  applied  the  secondary  principle  of  surface-tension 
to  the  -various  particular  cases  of  capillary  action.  Young 
proceeds  to  deduce  thus  surface-tension  from  ulterior  prin- 
ciples. He  supposes  the  particles  to  act  on  one  another 
'Adthtwo  different  kinds  of  forces,  one  of  which,  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  cohesion,  extends  to  particles  at  a  greater 
distance  than  those  to  which  the  repulsive  force  is  confined. 
He  further  supposes  that  the  attractive  force  is  constant 
throughout  the  minute  distance  to  which  it  extends,  but 

»  ifimoires  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  1787,  p.  606. 
•  Philosophical  Magazine,  1802,  vol.  xiv.  p.  Ifl?. 
»  Essay  OD  tha  "  Cohesioa  of  Fluid*,"  Philotophual  Transaetwm, 
1805,  p.  65. 


that  the  repulsive  force  increases  rapidly  as  the  distance 
diminishe*.  He  thus  shows  that  at  a  curved  part  of.  the 
surface,  a  superficial  particle  would  be  urged  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  surface,  and  he  gives  reasons  for 
concluding  that  this  force  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  of  the  surface  in  two  normal  planes  at  light 
angles  to  each  other. 

The  subject  was  next  taken  up  by  Laplace.*  His  results 
are  in  many  respects  identical  with  those  of  Young,  but  his 
methods  of  arrivftig  at  them  are  very  different,  being  con- 
ducted entirely  by  mathematical  calculations.  The  form 
into  which  he  has  thrown  his  investigation  seems  to  have 
deterred  many  able  physicists  from  the  inquiry  into  the 
ulterior  cause  of  capillary  phenomena,  and  induc&d  them 
to  re.st  content  wItJi  deriving  them  from  the  fact  of  surface- 
tension.  But  for  tli08«  who  wish  to  study  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies  ic  is  necessary  to  study  the  effect  of 
forces  which  are  sensible  only  at  iussnsible  distances ; 
and  Laplace  has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  the 
method  of  this  study  which  has  nev^r  been  surpassed. 
Laplace  investigates  the  force  acting  on  the  fluid  contained 
in  an  infinitely  slender  canal  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
outside  the  canal.  He  thus  finds  for  the  pressure  at  ft 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  an  ei^preiwiou  of  the  form 


p=k+I«(-K+f)' 


where  K  is  a  constant  pressure,  probably  very  large,  which, 
however,  does  not  influence  capillary  phenomena,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  determined  from  observation  of  such 
phenomena  ;  H  is  another  constant  onjvhich  all  capilUry 
phenomena  depend ;  and  R  and  R'  are  tB6  radii  of  curvature 
of  any  two  normal  sections  of  the  surface  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  own  investigSltion  we  shall  adhere 
to  the  symbols  used  by  Laplace,  as  we  shall  find  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  physisal  interpretation  of  these 
symbols  is  necessary  for  the  further  investigation  of  the 
subject.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Theory  of  Capillary 
Action,  Laplace  deduces  the  equation  of  the*surface  of  tho 
fluid  from  the  condition  f  bat  the  resultant  force  on  a  particle 
at  the  surface  must  be  normal  to  the  surface.  His  explana- 
tion, however,  of  the  rise  of  a  liquid  in  a  tube  is  based  on 
the  assumption  of  the  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  for 
the  same  solid  and  fluid,  and  of  this  he  has  nowhAe  gi^n 
a  satisfactoj-y  proof.  In  this  supplement  Laplace  gives 
many  important  applications  of  the  theory,  and  compares 
the  results  with  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
made  by  Gauss.'  The  principle  which  he  adopts  is  that 
of  virtual  velocities,  a  principle  which  under  his  hands  was 
gradually  transforming  itself  into  what  is  now  known  aa 
tho  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Instead  of 
calculating  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant 
force  on  each  particle  arising  from  the  action  of  neighbour- 
ing particles,  he  forms  a  single  expression  which  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  potentiab  arising  from  the  mutual 
aotion  between  pairs  of  particles.  This  expression  has  been 
called  tho  force  function.  With  its  sign  reversed  it  is  now 
called  the  potential  energy  of  the  system.  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  tbe  first  depending  on  the  actidh  of  gravity, 
the  second  on  the  mutual  action  between  the  particlfes  of 
the  fluid,  and  tho  third  on  the  action  between  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  and  the  particles  of  a  solid  or  fluid  in  contact 
with  it. 


'  itecani<rM  Ce'este,  Buppleraeut  to  the  tenth  book,  pablisbedJn 


1808. 


•  Principia  geoeralia  Tlieotia  FigunetFluidontm  in  statu  JSfUiitU'i'' 
^UdlUngen,  1830),  or  Werke,  v.  29  (Gottiiigeu,  1867). 
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The  condition  of  equilibrium  is  tliat  this  expression 
(which  wo-may  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  call  the  potential 
energy)  shall  be  a  minimma.  This  condition  when  worked 
ont  gives  not  only  the  equation  of  the  free  Burface  in  the 
form  already  established  by  Laplace,  but  the  conditions  of 
the  angle  of  contact  of  this  surface  with  the  surface  of  a 
3olid. 

Gauss  thus  supplied  the  piincipal  defect  in  the  great 
work  of  Laplace.  He  also  pointed  out  more  distinctly  the 
nature  of  the  assamptions  which  we  must  make  with 
respect  to  the  law  of  action  of  the  particles  in  order  to  be 
consistent  with  observed  phenomena.  He  did  not,  however, 
enter  into  the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena,  as  this 
had  been  done  already  by  Laplace.  He  points  out,  however, 
to  physicists  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  Segner  and 
Gay-Lussac,  afterwards  carried  out  by  Quincke,  of  measur- 
ing the  dimensions  of  large  drops  of  mercury  on  a  horizontal 
or  slightly  concave  surface,  and  those  of  large  bubbles  of 
air  iu  transparent  liquids  resting  against  the  under  side  of 
a  horizontal  plate  of  a  substance  wetted  by  the  liquid 

In  1831  Poisson  published  his  Noavelie  TUeorie  de 
VAclion  Capillaire.  He  maintains  that  there  is  a  rapid 
variation  of  density  near  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  he 
gives  very  strong  reasons,  which  have  been  only  stieugth- 
ened  by  subsequent  discoveries,  for  believing  that  this  is 
the  case.  He  then  proceeds  to  an  investigation  of  the 
equilibrium  of  a  fluid  on  the  hypothesis  of  uniform  density, 
and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  on  this  hypothesis 
none  of  the  observed  capillary  phenomena  would  take  place, 
and  that,  therefore,  Laplace's  theory,  in  which  the  density 
is  supposed  uniform,  is  not  only  insufficient  but  erroneous. 
In  particular  he  maintains  that  the  constant  pressure  K, 
which  occurs  in  Laplace's  theory,  aud  which  on  that  theoiy 
is  very  large,  must  be  in  point  of  fact  veiy  small,  but  the 
equation  of  equilibrinm  from  which  he  concludes  this  is 
itself  defective.  Laplace  assumes  that  the  liquid  has 
uniform  density,  and  that  the  attraction  of  its  molecules 
extends  to  a  finite  though  insensible  distance.  On  these 
assumptions  his  results  are  ceitainly  right,  aud  are  confirmed 
by  the  independent  method  of  Gauss,  so  that  the  objections 
raised  against  them  by  Poisson  fall  to  the  ground.  But 
whether  the  assumption  of  uniform  density  be  physically 
correct  is  a  very  different  qiiestion,  and  Poissou  has  done 
good  service  to  science  in  showing  how  to  carry  on  the 
investigation  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  density  very  near 
the  surface  is  different  from  that  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid. 

The  result,  towever,  of  Poisson's  investigation  is  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  that  already  obtained  by  Laplace.  In 
both  theories  the  equation  of  the  liquid  surface  is  the  same, 
involving  a  constant-H,  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
experiment.  The  only  difference  is  in  tlie  manner  in  which 
this  quantity  H  depends  on  the  Jaw  of  the  inolecular  forces 
and  the  law  of  density  near  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  as 
these  laws  are  unknown  to  us  we  cannot  obtain  any  test  to 
discriminate  between  the  two  theories. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  forms  of  the  theory 
of  capillary  action  during  its  earb'er  development.  In  more 
recent  tim^s  the  method  of  Gauss  has  been  modified  so  as 
to  take  account  of  the  variation  of  density  near  the  surface, 
and  its  language  has  been  translated  in  terms  of  the  modern 
doptrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.* 

M.  Plateau,'  who  has  himself  made  the  iiii'St  elaborate 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  surface-tension,  has  adopted  the 

'  See  Prof.  Betti,  Teorin,  deVa  Capillaritd :  Nxioiio  Clmento,  1867  ; 
a  nieinoir  b;'  M.  StAlil,  '•  Ueber  einige  Puiukte  in  der  Theoria  Jer 
C.iinHiirersclieiu\iugen,"  Potirj.  Anv.,  cxixix.  p.  "239  (1870)  ;  and  M. 
Van  der  Waal's  Over  de  ('o,}tinviUit  Oi/.i  rfc/'  ii'ns-  en  VIoeis'ofloe- 
ttttnd.  The  student  will  find  a  good  account  of  tlie  subject  from  a 
mathematijal  point  of  view  in  Professor  Chnllis's  "  R6])0rt  on  the 
Theory  of  Capillary  AttracUun,  Brit.  Afs.  H'-poii,  iv.  p-  253  11331.) 

^  il.  n.iteau,  Slatif^iic  ecprrlmcuUi^e  el  ihk>ri^te  du  lii^aides. 


following  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  effects  of  gravity  : 
He  forms  a  mixture  of  alcohol  aud  water  of  the  same 
density  as  olive  oil.  He  then  introduces  a  quantity  of  oil 
into  the  mixture.  It  assumes  tlie  form  of  a  sphere  under 
the  action  of  surface-tension  olone.  He  then,  by  means 
of  rings  of  iron-wire,  disks,  and  other  contrivances,  alters 
the  form  of  certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  oil.  The 
free  portions  of  the  surface  then  assume  new  forms  depend- 
ing on  the  equilibrium  of  surface-tension.  In  this  way  he 
has  produced  a  great  many  of  the  forms  of  equdibrium  of 
a  liquid  iimler  the  action  of  .snrface-tension  alone,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  results  of  mathematical  investigation. 
He  has  aLso  greatly  facOitated  the  study  of  liquid  films  by 
showing  how  to  form  a  liquid,  the  films  of  which  will  last 
for  twelve  or  even  for  tweuty-four  hours.  The  debt  which 
science  owes  to  M.  Plateau  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
that,  while  investigating  these  beautiful  phenomena,  he  has 
never  himself  seen  them.  He  lost  hiri  sight  long  ago  in  the 
pursuit  of  science,  and  has  ever  since  been  obliged  to  depend 
on  the  eyes  aud  the  hafids  of  others. 

51.  Van  der  Sleusbrugghe^  has  also  devised  a  great  uuQiber 
of  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  phenomena  of  surfaco- 
teusion,  and  has  shown  their  connection  with  the  experi- 
ments of  JIt  Tomlinson  on  the  figures  formed  by  oils  dropped 
ou  the  clean  surface  of  water 

M.  Dupr6  in  his  5th,  6th,  and  7th  5Iemoirs  on  the 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  {Ann.  de  Ohiinie  et  de  Physique, 
1866  to  1868)  has  done  much  towards  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  thermodynamics  to  capillary  phenomena,  and 
.the  experiments  of  his  son  are  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
well  devised,  tracing  the  influence  of  surface-tension  in  a 
great  number  of  very  different  circumstances,  and  deducing 
from  independent  methods  the  numerical-  value  of  the  snr- 
face-tension. The  experimental  evidence  which  M.  Dupri> 
has  obtained  bearing  on  the  molecular  structure  of  liquids 
must  be  very  valuable,  even  if  many  of  our  present  opinions 
on  this  subject  shoidd  turn  out  to  be  erroneous. 

M.  Quincke*  has  made  a  most  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  tension  of  the  surfaces  separating  one  liquid 
from  another  and  from  air. 

M.  Liidtge^  has  experimented  on  liquid  films,  aud  has 
shown  how  a  film  of  a  liquid  of  high  siirface-tension  is  re- 
placed by  a  film  of  lower  surface-tension.  He  has  also  ex- 
perimented on  the  effects  of  the  thickness  of -the  film,  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thinner  a  film  is,  the 
greater  is  its  tension.  This  result,  however,  has  been  tested 
by  M.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe,  who  finds  that  the  tension  is 
the  same  for  the  same  liquid  whatever  be  the  thickness,  as 
long  as  the  film  does  not  buret.  The  phenomena  of  very 
thin  liquid  films  deserve  the  most  careful  study,  for  it  is  in 
this  way  that  we  are  most  likely  to  obtain  evidence  by 
which  we  may  test  the  theories  of  the  molecular  structure 
of  liquids. 

Sir  W.  Thomson'  has  investigated  tjie  effect  of  the  cur- 
vature of  the  surface  of  a  Liquid  on  the  thermal  equihbrium 
between  the  liquid  and  the  vapour  in  contact  with  it.  He 
has  also  calculated  the  effect  of  surface-tension  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  waves  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  ind  has  deter- 
mined the  minimum  velocity  of  a  wave,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  when  it  is  just  sufficient  to  disturb  the  surfacs 
of  still  water.' 

ThEOBY  of  C'APILLABr  A.CTIOW. 

AVTien  two  different  fluids  aie  placed  in  contact,"  they 
^ay  either  diffuse  into  each  other  or  remain  separate.     In 

"  jMem.  de  VAcad.  Roy.  de  Belgique,  xixvU.  (1873). 

*  Pogg.  Ann.,  cixxir.  (1870),  p.  1.  ' 

»  Pogg.  Ann.,  cxxxix.  (1870),  p.  620 

'  Proceedings  R.  S.,  Edinburgh,  Febiiiary  7,  1870 

^  Philosophical  Magazine,  November,  1871. 
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gome  cases  diffusioQ  takes  place  to  a  limited  exteut,  after 
which  the  resulting  mixtures  do  not  mix  with  each  other. 
The  same  substance  may  be  able  to  exist  in  two  different 
states  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  as  when  water 
and  its  saturated  vapour  are  contained  in  the  same  vessel. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  thermal  and  mechanical 
equilibrium  of  two  fluids,  two  mixtures,  or  the  same  sub- 
stance in  two  physical  states  in  contact  with  each  other,  is 
possible  belong  to  thermodynamics.  All-  that  we  have  to 
observe  at  present  is  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  fluids 
do  not  mil  of  themselves,  tbe  potential  energy  of  the  system 
must  be  greater  when  the  fluids  are  mixed  than  when  they 
are  separate. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  it  is  only  very  close  to  the 
bounding  surface  of  a  liquid  that  the  forces  arising  from 
the  mutual  action  of  its  parts  have  any  resultant  effect  on 
one  of  its  particles.  The  experiments  of  Quincke  and 
ofliera  seem  to  show  that  the  extreme  range  of  the  forces 
which  produce  capillary  action  lies  between  a  thousandth 
and  a  twenty  thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre. 

We  shall  use'the  symbol  c  to  denote  this  extreme  range, 
beyond  which  the  action  of  these  forces  may  be  regarded 
as  insensible.  If  x  denotes  the  potential  energy  of  unit 
of  mass  of  the  substance,  we  may  treat  ^  as  sensibly  con- 
stant except  within  a  distance  «  of  the  bounding  surface  of 
the  fluid.  In  the  interior  of  the  fluid  it  has  the  uniform 
value  Xo-  Ii  \^^  manner  the  density,  p,  is  sensibly  equal 
to  the  constant  quantity  p^,  which  is  its  value  in  the  interior 
of  the  liquid,  except  within  a  distance  c  of  the  bounding 
surface.  Hence  if  V  is  the  volume  of  a  mass  M  of  liquid 
bounded  by  a  surface  whose  area  is  S,  the  integral 

M  =J^pdxd</dz     ....  (1). 

■vhere  the  integration  is  to  be  extended  throughout  the 
volume  V,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  considering 
separately  the  thin  sheU  or  skin  extending  from  the  outer 
surface  to  a  depth  t,  within  which  the  density  and  other 
properties  of  the  liquid  vary  with  the  depth,  and  the 
interior  portion  of  the  liquid  within  which  its  properties 
are  constant. 

Since  <  is  a  line  of  insensible  magnitude  compared  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  mass  of  liquid  and  the  principal 
radii  of  curvature  of  its  surface,  the  volume  of  the  shell 
whose  surface  is  S  and  thickness  t  will  be  Sf,  and  that  of 
the  interior  space  will  ba  V  -  St. 

If  we  suppose  a  normal  k  less  than  t  to  to  drawn  from  the  sur- 
face S  into  the  liquid,  we  may  diride  the  shell  into  elementary  shells 
whose  thickness  is  dy,  in  each  of  which  the  density  and  other  pro- 
Vierties  of  the  liquid  will  be  constant. 
.  The  volume  of  one  of  these  shells  will  he  Sdy.     Its  mass  will  he 

Spdy.     The  mass  of  the  whole  shell  will  therefore  ho  sffdy,  and 

\hat  of  the  interior  part  of  the  liquid  (V  -  StV  '^«  *'""  •>"'!  fof 
the  whole  mass  of  tne  Hquid 

il  =  Yp,-S/'{p,-p)dy (2).     . 

To  find  the  potential  energy  we  have  to  integrate 

-E^JJjfxpdxdydz.  .     .     .  (3). 

Substituting  x>'  for  p  in  the  process  wo  Jiave  just  gone  through, 
«re  find 

Multiplying  equation  (2)  by  Xo.  and  subtracting  it  from  (4), 

E-Mx.^XoS/^X-XoV''''-      •      •      •      (5)- 

In  this  expression  M  and  Xo  <"■«  hoth  constant,  so  that  the  varia- 
tions of  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  energy  E,  and  expresses  that  part  of  the  energy  which  depends 
on  the  area  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  liquid.  Wo  may  call  this 
Iha  surface  energy. 

The  83Tnbol  x  expresses  the  energy  of  unit  of  mms  of  tho  liquid 
it  a  depth  y  within  the  bounding  surface.  When  the  liquid  is  in 
contact  with  o  rare  medium,  such  aa  its  own  Toponr  or  «ny  other 


gas,  X  is  greater  than  xu  """l  the  aurfoee  energy  is  positive.  By 
the  principle  of  the  consurvjition  of  energy,  any  displacement  of  the 
liquid  by  which  its  energy  is  diminished  will  tend  to  take  place  of 
itself.  Hence  if  the  energy  i?  the  greater,  the  greater  the  area  of 
the  exposed  surface,  the  liquid  will  tend  to  move  in  tach  a  way  as 
to  dimmish  the  area  of  the  exvosed  surface,  or  in  other  words,  tho 
exposed  surface  will  tend  to  dimiuish  if  it  can  do  so  consistently 
with  the  other  conditions.  This  tendency  of  the  surface  to  contmct 
itself  is  cidled  the  aurface-tension  of  Uquids. 

JI.  Dupri  has  described  an  arrangement  by  which  the  surface. 
tension  oi  a  liquid  film  may  bo  illustrated. 

A  piece  of  sheet  metal  is  cut  oat  in  the  form  AA  (fig.  1).  A  veiy 
fine  slip  of  metal  is  laid  on  it  in  the  position  BB,  and  Ihe  whole  is 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  soap, 
or  M.  Plateau's  glycerine  mix- 
ture. When  it  is  taken  out 
the  rectangle  AACC  is  filled 
up  by  a  liquid  film.  This  film, 
however,  tends  to  contract  on 


^"^Ma 


V- 


* 


itself,   and  the   loose  strip  of   °    \i 
metal  BB  will,  if  it  is  let  go, 
be    drawn    up    towards    A  A, 


~cM 


3B 


Fig.  1. 
provided  it  is  auil'iciently  light  and  smooth. 

Let  T  be  the  surface  energy  per  unit  of  area  ;  then  tlie  energy  of 
a  surface  of  area  S  will  be  ST.  If,  in  the  rectangle  AACC,  AA  =  o, 
and  QC  —  h,  its  area  is  S  =  aS,  and  its  energy  'tab.  Henco  if  F 
is  the  force  by  which  the  slip  158  is  pulled  towards  AA', 


^  =  56^"*  =  ^* 


(6). 


or  the  force  arising  from  the  surface-tension  acting  on  a  length  o  of 
the  strip  is  To,  so  that  T  represents  the  surface-tension  acting 
transversely  on  every  unit  of  length  of  the  periphery  of  the  liquid 
surface.     Hence  if  we  wiite 


T=r(x-x.V'' 

•'  a 


(7). 


we  may  define  T  either  as  the  surface-energy  per  unit  of  area,  or  as 
the  surface-tension  per  unit  of  contour,  for  the  numerical  values  of 
these  two  quantities  are  equal. 

If  the  liquid  is  bounded  by  a  dense  substance,  whether  liquid  or 
solid,  the  value  of  x  may  be  diffevent  from  its  value  when  the  liquid 
has  a  free  surface.  If  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with  another  liquid, 
let  us  distinguish  quantities  belonging  to  the  two  liquids  by  suffixes. 
We  shall  then  have 


Ei-iriXoi=srMxi-x»,VAi  •    .    •    (8). 

K,-M,Xo,=-S/''(x=-Xo,VAi-       •     •     (9)- 


dding  tlieso  express:on3,  and  div'idinj^  the  second  inem*ber  by  S, 
we  ob,taiu  for  the  tensiou  of  tlie  surface  of  conttct  of  ihe  two  liquids 

T,„  =/''  (X.  -  Xoi)?i''-i  +/''  (X.  -  XmVj'''',  •      •  (10). 

If  this  quantity  is  positive,  the  surface  of  contact  will  tend  to 
contract,  and  the  liquids  will  remain  distinct.  If,  however,  it  were 
negative,  the  displacement  of  the  liquids  which  tends  to  enlarge  the 
surface  of  contact  would  be  aided  by  the  molecular  forces,  so  that 
the  liquids,  if  not  kept  sepai-ate  by  gmvity,  would  at  length  become 
thoroughly  mixed.  No  instance,  however,  of  a  phenomenon  of  this 
kind  has  been  discovered,  for  those  hqoida  which  mix  of  themselves 
do  so  by  the  process  of  diifusion,  which  is  a  molecular  motion,  and 
not  by  the  spontaneous  puckering  and  replication  of  the  boiinding 
surface  as  would  bo  the  case  if  T  were  negatire. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
integral  belonging  to  the  le:>s  dense  fluid  is  negative.  If  the  denser 
body  be  solid  we  can  often  dcmonetrate  this ;  for  the  liquid  tends  to 
spread  itself  over  tho  surface  of  the  solid,  so  as  to  increase  the  area 
of  the  surface  of  contact,  even  although  In  so  doing  it  is  obliged  to 
increase  the  free  surface  in  opposition  to  the  surface-tension.  Thus 
water  spreads  itself  out  on  a  clean  surface  of  glass.     This  shows 

that/"*(x  -  XoV''*"  must  be  negative  for  water  in  contact  with  glass. 

•'0 

Ok  the  Tensio:^  of  Liqtjik  Fiure. 

The  method  already  given  for  the  investigation  of  tha 
surface-tension  of  a  liquid,  all  whose  dimensions  are 
sensible,  fails  in  Che  case  of  a  liquid  film  such  as  a  soap- 
bubble.  In  such  a  film  it  is  possible  that  no  part  of  the 
liquid  m;iy  bo  so  far  from  the  surface  as  to  have  the 
potential  and  density  corresponding  to  what  we  have  called 
tie  interior  of  a  liquid  mass,  and  measurement;,  of   the 
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tension  of  the  film  when  drawn  out  to  different  degrees 
of  thinness  may  possibly  lead  to  an  estimate  of  the  range 
of  the  moleqular  force?,  or  at  least  of  the  depth  within  a 
liquid  mass,  at  which  its  properties  become  sensibly  uni- 
form. We  ehaU  therefore  indicate  a  method  of  investigat- 
ifig  the  tension  of  such  films. 

Let  S  be  the  area  of  the  film,  H  its  mass,  aud  E  its  energy  ;  <r  tlie 
mass,  and  t  the  energy  of  aoit  of  area  ;  then 

M  =  S<r (11), 

E-Sa (12). 

Let  as  now  euppoae  that  by  some  change  in  the  form  jof  the 
boundary  of  the  film  its  area  is  changed  from  S  to  S  +  dS.  If  its 
tension  is  T  the  work  required  to  efl'eot  this  increase  of  surface  will 
be  Ids,  and  the  energy  Qt'  the  film  will  be  iucrease<l  by  this  amouut 
Hence 

TrfS=dE 

=Sd«+edS (IS). 

But  since  M  is  coustnnt, 

(«I  =  S<'<r  +  i7';S=0 (H, 

Eliminating  rfS  from  eijnations  (13)  and  (14),  .and  dividing  liy  S, 
we  find 

T  =  -.^ (15). 

In  this  expression  <r  denotes  the  mass  of  nuit  of  area  of  the  film, 
and  «  the  energy  of  unit  of  area. 

If  we  take  the  axis  of  z  normal  to  either  surface  of  the  film,  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  which  we  suppose  to  be  very  great  comparetl 
with  its  thickness  c,  and  if  p  is  the  density,  and  x  the  energy  of  unit 
of  mass  at  depth  :,  then 

(10  , 

and 


'=/,V'     .... 

,=fxfdz.>.     .     .     . 


(17). 


Both  p  and  x  »r6  functions  of  z,  the  Talue  of  which  remains  the 
same  when  2  -  c  is  substituted  for  z.  If  the  thickness  of  the  film  is 
greater  than  2t,  there  will  be  a  stratum  of  thickness  c~2e  in  the 
middle  of  the  film,  within  which  the  values  of  p  and  x  will  be  p„  and 
Xo-  In  the  two  strata  on  either  side  of  this  the  law,  according  to 
which  p  and  x  depend  on  the  depth,  will  be  the  same  as  in  a  liquid 
mass  of  large  dimensions.     Hence  In  this  case 

<r=(<;-2f)p„  +  2/V'' (18), 


d(r  de  dt 


T-2/'xprf'-2xn/V«', 
-'0  "^0 


(19), 


(20). 


Hence  the  tension  of  a  thick  film  is  eqnal  to  the^nm  of  the  ten- 
sions of  its  two  surfaces  as  already  calculated  (equation  7)  On 
the  hypothesis  of  noiform  density  we  shall  find  that  this  is  tme 
for  films  whose  thickness  exceeds  c. 

The  symbol  x  ia  defined  as  the  energy  of  unit  of  mass  of  the  sub- 
stance. A  knowledge  of  the  absolute  value  of  this  energy  is  not 
required,  since  in  every  expression  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  under  the 
form  x~Xo>  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  the  energy  in  two 
different  states.  The  only  cases,  however,  in  which  we  have  experi- 
mental values  of  this  quantity  are  when  the  substance  is  either  liquid 
and  surrounded  by  similar  liquid,  or  gaseous  and  surrounded  by 
similar  gas.  It  is  impossible  to  make  direct  measurements  of  the 
poperties  of  particles  of  the  substance  within  the  insensible  distance 
<  of  the  bounding  surface. 

When  a  liquid  is  in  thermal  and  dynamicial  equilibrium  with  its 
v»ponr,  then  if  p'  and  xf  are  the  values  of  p  and  x  for  the  vapour, 
and  p,  and  xo  those  for  tl)e  liquid. 


x'-X,=JL-^(i-i) 


.     .     (21), 

where  J  is  the  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat,  L  is  the  latent  heat 
rf  nnit  of  maas  of  the  vapour,  and  p  is  the  pressure  At  points  in 
the  liquid  very  near  its  surface  it  is  probable  that  x  is  greater  than 
Xo,  and  at  points  in  the  gas  very  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid  it 
is  prx>bable  .that  x  is  less  tihan  x',  but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  as- 
eertoined  experimentally.  We  Bhall  therefore  endeavour  to  apply 
to  this  subject  the  methods  used  in  Thermodynamics,  and  wnere 
these  fail  us  we  shall  have  recourse  to  the  hyndtheses  of  molecular 
physics. 
We  have  next  to  determine  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  the  action 


between  one  particle  aud  another.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  fotoo 
between  two  particles  m  and  m'  at  the  distance/ is 

F=mm'[<H/)+^)     ....     (22) 

being  reckoned  positive  when  the  force  is  attraclive.  The  actual 
force  between  the  particles  arises  in  jmrt  from  their  mutual  gravita- 
tion, which  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.     This  force  la 

expressed  by  m  j/i'  -pj.     It  is  easy  to  show  that  a  force  subject  tu 

this  law  would  not  account  for  capillary  action.  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  what  follows,  consider  only  that  part  of  the  force  which  depends 
on  <()(/),  where  ip{/)  is  a  function  of  /  which  is  insensible  for  all 
sensible  values  of/,  but  which  becomes  sensible  and  even  enormously 
great  when  /  is  exceedingly  small. 

If  we  next  introduce  a  new  function  oT/and  write 


'■>■(/)<?/•- n(/) (23), 


then  m  m'  n(/)  will  represent — 1.  The  work  done  by  the  attractiv* 
force  on  the  particle  m,  while  it  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance 
fixjm  m'  to  the  distance  /  from  m' ;  or  2.  The  attraction  of  a  particle 
m  on  a  narrow  straight  rod  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  rod,  one  extremity  of  therod  being  at  a  distance/from  m, 
and  the  other  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  mass  of  unit  of  length  of 
the  rod  being  m'.  The  function  n(/)  is  also  insensible  for  sensible 
values  of/,  but  for  insensible  values  of/  it  may  become  sensible  and 
even  veiy  great. 
If  we  next  write 


f,  /n(/)rf/=+(=) 


(24)i 


then  imia^z)  will  represent — 1.  The  work  done  by  the  attractive 
force  while  a  particle  m  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  » 
distance  z  from  an  infinitely  thin  stratum  of  the  substance  whose 
mass  per  unit  of  area  is  cr  ;  2.  The  attraction  of  a  particle  m  placed 
at  a  distance  2  from  the  plane  surface  of  an  infinite  solid  whose 
density  is  tr. 

Let  ns  examine  the  case  in  which 
the  particle  m  is  placed  at  a  distance 
2  from  a  curved  stratum  of  the  sub- 
stance, whose  principal  radii  of  cur- 
vature are  R,  and  R,.  Let  P  (fig.  2) 
be  the  particle  and  PB  a  normal  to 
the  surface.  Let  the  plane  of  the 
paper  be  a  normal  section  of  the 
surface  of  the  stratum  at  the  point 
B,  making  an  angle  w  with  the  sec- 
tion, whose  radius  of  curvature  is  E,. 
Then  if  0  is  the  centre  of  curvature 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  BO  =  «, 

1      cos.'i»      sin. 'a 

u  "  ~k7  '*'  "kT 

Let  POQ  =  fl   ,    PO  =  r   ,    PQ=/  ,    BP=2, 

/s  =  ui  +  r'-2ur  COS.  9 (26). 

The  element  of  the  stratum  at  Q  may  be  expressed  by 
ffu'  sin.  0  deda , 
Of  exoreasing  dS  in  terms  of  df  by  (26). 

i£ 

<T  -fd/dtt 

Multiplying  this  by  w  and  by  n/,  we  obtain  for  the  work  done 
by  the  attraction  of  this  element  when  m  is  brought  &om  an  infinite 
distance  to  Pj, 

m<r"/n(/y/rf<.. 

Integrating  with  respect  to/from/=2  to/=a,  where  o  is  a  Una 
very  great  compared  with  the  extreme  range  of  the  molecular  force, 
but  very  small  compared  with  either  of  the  radii  of  curvature,  we 
obtain  for  the  work 


/m(r-(iK2)-*(o)j&., 


We  may 


and  since  if\ai  is  an  insensible  quantity  we  may  omit  it. 

also  write 

since  e  is  very  small  compared  with  «,  and  expressing  u  in  terms  of 
u  by  (25),  we  find 

-IX         ,,(  /COS. 'a     sin.'oiX)   , 

r  m^(«)|i+«(-Kr+~Rr)r- 

=  2""<^(=)jl  +  ^(^  +  ^)i- 

This  then  expresses  the  work  done  by  the  attractive  forces  when 
a  particle  m  is  bronght  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  point  P  at  a 
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distance  2  from  a  stratum  wbose  gnrface-density  is  a,  and  whose 
principal  radii  of  curvature  are  Rj  and  Rj. 

To  find  the  work  done  when  m  is  brought  to  the  point  P  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  solid  body,  the  density  of  which  is  a  fonction 
of  the  depth  1/  below  the  suiface,  we  have  only  to  write  instead  of  <r 
fds,  and  to  integrate 

inn, J     p^z)cU  y-rm  ( jr  +  d"  )f   p»+(j)i» . 

wliore,  in  general,  we  must  suppose  p  a  function  of  z.  This  expres- 
sion, when  integi^ted.  gives  (1)  the  work  done  on  a  particle  tr 
while  it  is  brought  from  an  iniinite  distance  to  the  point  P,  or  (2) 
the  attraction  on  a  long  slender  column  normal  to  tne  surface  and 
terminating  at  P,  the  mass  of  unit  of  length  of  the  column  being  m. 
In  the  form  of  the  theory  given  by  Laplace,  the  density  of  the  liquid 
was  supposed  to  be  uniform.     Hence  if  we  write 

•'0  *' 0 

the  jiieseure  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  i^// terminating  at  the  snr- 
face  will  be 

•nd  the  work  done  by  the  attractive  forces  when  a  particle  m  i< 
lirougbt  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  from  an  infinite  distance  will  be 


If  we  write 


ractive  forces  w 
id  from  an  infin: 


r^{z)dz=i{z). 


then  2nnp6(ii)  will  express  the  work  done  by  the  atti-active  forces, 
while  a  particle  tn  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  a  distance 
a  from  the  plane  surface  of  a  mass  of  the  substance  of  density  p  and 
infinitely  tnick.  The  function  6(:)  is  insensible  for  all  sensible 
values  of  z.  For  insensible  valaes  it  may  become  sensible,  but  it 
must  remain  finite  even  when  z— 0,  m  which  case  0(0)  =  K. 

If  x"  is  the  potential  energy  of  nnit  of  mass  of  the  substance  in 
Tkpoor,  then  at  a  distance  z  from  the  plane  surface  of  the  liquid 

X  =  x'-2Tpe(;). 
At  the  lurface 

X  =  x'-2tp«(0). 

At  a  distance  s  within  the  snrfacs 

X=x'-*»p9((')  +  2»i'9(»). 
U  the  liquid  forms  a  stratum  of  thickness  e,  then 
X = X*  -  *»/>fl(0)  +  2tJi6(s)  +  2ip9(J :-  c) . 
The  surface-density  of  this  stratum  is  <r=cp.     The  energy  per 
unit  of  area  is 

t=f°Xpdz 

=  ep(x'  -  4tp«(0)  )  -I-  2  VX°  fiW"^  +  2  Vy^'  »(«  -  »>i'  • 

Since  the  two  sides  of  the  stratum  are  similar  the  last  two  tenns 
are  equal,  and 

«=ep(x'  -  *»pfl(0))-K»p'y;°  K^ydM. 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  (,  we  find 
da 

Hence  the  surface-tension 


T=«-<r 


da 
d<r 


=irp'(J° e^^dz  -  CSIO)  . 
lategnting  the  first  term  within  brackets  by  part^  it  becomes 

ce(c)-Ofl(0)-/^  e^*.. 

d$ 
Reibeiiibering  that  8(0)  is  a  finite  quantity,  and  that  7^  =  -  <^(<)i 

*e  find 

T=*V/oV(-)<^- 

When  c  ia  greater  than  <  this  is  equivalent  to  2H  in  the  equation  of 
Laplace,  iaence  the  tension  is  the  same  for  all  films  thicker  than 
«,  the  nnge  of  the  molecular  forces.     For  thinner  films 


Hence  if  ifCc)  is  positive,  the  tension  and  the  thickness  will  increase 
together.  Kow  2irTnp\p(c)  represents  the  attraction  between  a  particle 
m  and  the  plane  surface  of  an  infinite  mass  of  the  liquid,  when  the 
distance  of  the  particle  outside  the  surface  is  c.  Now,  the  force 
between  the  particle  and  the  liquid  is  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
attractive  ;  but  if  between  any  two  small  values  of  e  it  should  be 
repulsive,  then  for  filma  whose  thickness  lies  between  these  values 
the  tension  will  increase  as  the  thickness  diu\ini8he3,  but  for  all 
other  cases  the  tension  will  diminish  as  the  thickness  diminishes. 

We  have  given  several  examples  in  which  the  density  is  assumed 
to  be  uniform,  because  Poisson  has  asserted  that  capillaiy  pheno- 
mena would  not  take  place  unless  the  density  varied  rapidly  near 
the  surface.  In  this  assertion  we  think  he  was  mathematically 
wrong,  though  in  his  own  hypothesis  that  the  density  does  actually 
vary,  he  was  probably  right.  In  fact,  the  quantity  4»p'K,  which 
we  may  call  with  Van  der  Waals  the  molecular  pressure,  is  so  great 
for  most  liquids  (6000  atmospheres  for  water),  that  in  the  parts  near 
the  surface,  where  the  molecular  pressure  varies  rapidly,  we  maV 
expect  considerable  variation  of  density,  even  when  we  take  int? 
account  the  smalluess  of  the  compressibility  of  liquids. 

The  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  liquid  arises  from  two  causes, 
the  external  pressure  r  to  which  the  liquid  is  subjected,  and  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  molecules.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  number  of  molecules  within  the  range  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  given  molecule  is  very  large,  the  part  of  the  pressure  aris- 
ing from  attraction  will  be  proportional  to  tne  square  of  the  number 
of  molecules  in  unit  of  volume,  that  is,  to  the  square  of  the  density. 
Hence  we  may  write 

p  =  V  +  Ap> (1), 

where  A  is  a  constant.  But  by  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the 
liquid 

dp=-e<ix (2)- 

Hence 

-fdx  =  if^pdp        (S), 

and 

x'-x.=  2Ap-2U (4). 

where  B  is  another  constant. 

Near  the  plane  surface  of  a  liquid  we  may  assume  p  s  function  of 
a.     We  have  then  for  the  value  of  x  at  the  point  where  t—c, 

y^-X^i^/^^'pi'M--')^     ■    ■    ■     (B), 

where  <  is  the  range  beyond  which  the  attraction  of  a  mass  of  liquid 
bounded  by  a  plane  surface  becomes  iusensible.  The  value  of  x 
depends,  therefore,  on  those  values  only  of  p  which  correspond  to 
strata  for  which  s  is  nearly  equal  to  c.  We  may,  therefore,  expand 
p  in  terms  of  s  -  c,  or  writing  z  for  2  -  c. 


p  =  p  +x 


©.^?©)<o-'-  •    •    <«). 


where  the  suffix  (c)  denotes  that  in  the  quantity  to  which  it  is 
applied ,  after  dilferentiation,  2  is  to  be  made  equal  to  c.  We  may 
now  write 

x'-X  =  2-P(.)/+;+(»:)<i«  +  2x(|  )„,/_+;  »K«)<&.h 

The  function  <^(x)  has  equal  values  for  +  x  and  -  x.     Hence 
/"^  'fi^ixydx  vanishes  if  n  is  odd. 
But  if  wo  write 

K=Tj^l^(x)dx,  L-^T/+V*(«><fa, 

x'-x  =  2Kp-^2L§■^2M^.^&c 

This  is  the  expression  for  x  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  valoe  of 
p  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  powera  of  2-c  within  the  limits 
3-  «  and  a  +  t.  It  is  only  when  tne  point  P  is  within  the  distance 
«  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  that  this  ccasee  to  be  possible. 

If  we  now  substitute  for  x  i's  value  from  equation  4,  we  obtain 

2Ap-2B  =  2Kp-t-2L^-h2M^  +  &c., 
a  linear  di/Terential  equation  in  p,  the  solution  of  which  is 

B  «     Hit         «     l>«f         _     Bif         _.    HdS 

P  =  j^^K  +  Ci«     +  C^     -^  C,9     +  C«» 
where  fi„  n„  n„  rij  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 
Mii*-HLn«  +  K-A  =  0. 
The  coefficient  M  is  less  than  t*If,  where  « is  the  range  of  tho 
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CAPILLARY    ACTION 


Ritractivt  force.     HenM  we  msy  consider  M  very  small  compared 
uilh  li.     If  w»  neglert  M  altogether, 


-.=v-Tr 


/a-k 


If  vre  aaitune  k  quantity  a  each  tbat  a*E  =  2L,  ve  may  call  a  the 
ayerage  rangt  of  tJu  moieeular  /area.  If  we  also  take  J,  so  that 
5i>  =  I,  we  may  call  i  the  modulus  of  l\t  tariation  of  (he  density  near 
the  swfate. 

Our  calcalation  hitherto  has  heen  made  on  the  hypothesis  that 
a  is  small  tiiin  compared  with  b,  and  in  that  case  we  have  found 
thato":M::^-K  :  K. 

But  it  appears  &OTa  experiments  on   Kqnids  that  A-K  is  in 

fcncral  large  wh<^  compared  with  K,  and  sometimes  very  large, 
[ence  we  conclnde,  first,  that  the  hypothesis  of  our  calcnlation  is 
incorrect,  and,  secondly,  that  the  phenomena  of  capillary  action  do 
not  in  any  very  great  degree  depend  on  the  variation  of  density 
near  the  surface,  out  that  the  principal  part  of-the  forrg  depends  on 
tlie  finite  range  of  the  molecular  action. 

In  the  following  table,  Ap  is  half  the  cnhical  elasticity  of  the 
liquid,  and  Kp  the  molecular  pressure.  Both  expressed  in  atmo- 
spheres (the  absolate  value  of  an  atmosphere  being  one  million  in 
ccntimetre-gramme-second  measure,  see  beiow,  p.  70,.  f  Is  the 
density,  T  the  surface-tension,  and  a  the  average  range  of  the 
moleculur  action,  as  calculated  by  Ton  der  Waals  from  the  values 
of  T  and  K. 

The  unit  in  which  a  is  expressed  is  1  cm  x  10~*  ;  a  is  therefore 
the  twenty-millionth  part  of  a  centimetre  for  mercury,  the  thirty- 
millionth  for  water,  and  the  forty-millionth  part  for  alcohoL 
Quincke,  however,  found  by  direct  experiment  that  certain  molecu- 
lar actions  were  sensible  at  a  distance  of  a  two-hundred-thousaadth 
piirt  of  a  centimetre,  so  that  we  cannot  regard  any  of  these  num- 
bers as  accurate. 


Ap 

h> 

P 

T 

' 

EthCT. __ 

Alcokol _ 

BIsalphlde  of  Carbon... 

Water 

Mercury 

4600 
5500 
16000 
ZBOO 
M2000 

1300 
SlOO 
5900 
(000 

3-2^00 

•n 

•79 
1-27 
1 
ISM 

IS 
253 
821 
81 
640 

•  29 
25 
23 
SI 
49 

Oil  SUErACB-TENSIOlT. 

Definition. — TTie  tension  of  a  liquid  sttr/aee  across  any 
line  dravm  on  the  surface  is  normal  to  the  line,  and  is  the 
same  for  all  directions  of  the  line,  and  is  measured  by  ilie 
force  across  a»  dement  of  the  line  divided  by  tlie  length  of 
thai  element. 

Experimmiai  Laws  of  Surface-tension, 

1.  For  any  giren  liqnid  surface,  as  the  surface  ■which 
separates  water  from  air,  or  oil  from  water,  the  surface- 
tension  is  the  same  at  every  point  of  the  surface  and  in 
every  direction.  It  is  also  practically  independent  of  the 
curvature  of  the  surface,  although  it  appears  from  the 
mathematical  theory  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  of 
tension  where  the  mean  curvature  of  the  surface  is  concave, 
and  a  slight  diminution  where  it  is  convex.  The  amount 
of  this  increase  and  diminution  is  too  small  to  be  directly 
measured,  though  it  has  a  certain  theoretical  importance  in 
the  explanation  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  liqnid  where  it  is  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

2.  The  surface-tetnsion  diminishes  as  the  temperature 
rises,  and  when  the  temperature  reaches  that  of  the  critical 
point  at  which  the  distinction  between  the  liquid  and  its 
vapour  ceases,  it  has  been  observed  by  Andrews  that  the 
capillary  action  also  vanishes.  The  early  writers  on  capillary 
action  supposed  that  the  diminution  of  capillary  action  was 
due  simply  to  the  change  of  density  corresponding  to  the 
rise  of  temperature,  and,  therefore,  assuming  the  surface- 
tension  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  density,  they  deduced 
its  variations  from  the  observed  dilatation  of  the  liquid  by 
I'cat.  This  a'?sumption,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
verified  by  the  experiments  of  Brunner  and  Wolff  on  the 
rise  of  water  in  tubes  at  different  temperatures. 


Fig.  8. 


3.  The  tension  of  the  surface  separating  two  liquids 
which  do  not  mix  cannot  be  deduced  by  any  known  method 
from  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  of  the  Mqntda  when 
separately  in  contact  with  air. 

When  the  surface  is  curved,  the  effect  of  the  surface- 
tension  is  to  make  the  pressure  on  the  concave  side  exceed 

the  pressure  on  the  convex  side  by  T  ( "5"  +  "n"  jr  where  T  is 

the  intensity  of  the  surface-tension  and  Bj,  Rj  are  tho 
radii  of  curvature  of  any  two  sections  normal  to  the  surface 

and  to  each  other. 

If  three  fluids  which  do  not  mix  are  in  contact  with  each 
other,  the  three  surfaces  of 
separation  meet  in  a  line, 
straight  or  curved.  Let  O  (fig. 
3)  be  a  point  in  this  line,  and 
let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be 
supposed  to  be  normal  to  the 
line  at  the  point  O.  The 
three  angles  between  the  tan- 
gent planes  to  the  three  sur- 
faces of  separation  at  the 
point  0  are  completely  deter- 
mined by  the  tensions  of  the 
three  surfaces.  For  if  in  the 
triangle  abc  the  side  ab  is 
taken  so  as  to  represent  on  a  given  scale  the  tension  of  the 
surface  of  contact  of  the  fluids  a  and  h,  and  if  the  other  sidea 
be  and  ca  are  taken  so  as  to  represent  on  the  same  scale  the 
tensions  of  the  surfaces  between  6  and  e  and  between  c  and 
a  respectively,  then  the  condition  of  equilibrinm  at  0  for 
the  corresponding  tensions  R,  P,  and  Q  is  that  the  angle 
ROP  shall  be  the  supplement  of  abc,  POQ  of  bca,  and,  there- 
fore, 'QOR  of  cab.  Thus  the  angles  at  which  the  surfaces 
of  separation  meet  are  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  line  of 
concourse  of  the  three  fluids.  When  three  films  of  ths 
same  liquid  meet,  their  tensions  are  equal,  and,  therefore, 
they  make  angles  of  120°  with  each  other.  The  froth  of 
soap-suds  or  beat-up  eggs  consists  of  a  multitude  at  small 
films  which  meet  each  other  at  angles  of  120°. 

If  four  fluids,  a,  b,  e,  d,  meet  in  a  point  0,  and  if  a 
tetrahedron  ABCD  is  formed  so  that  its  edge  AB  repre- 
sents the  tension  of  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  liquids  9 
and  b,  BC  that  cf  b  and  c,  and  so  on ;  then  if  we  place  this 
tetrahedron  so  that  the  face  ABC  is  normal  to  the  tangent 
at  O  to  the  line  of  concourse  of  the  fluids  abc,  and  turn  it 
so  that  the  edge  AB  is  normal  to  the  tangent  plane  at  O  to 
the  surface  of  contact  of  the  fluids  a  and  6,  then  the  other 
three  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  wiU  be  normal  to  the  tangents 
at  O  to  the  other  three  lines  of  concourse  of  the  liquids, 
and  the  other  five  edges  of  the  tetrahedron  will  be  normal 
to  the  tangent  planes  at  O  to  the  other  five  surfaces  of 
contact. 

If  six  films  of  the  same  liqnid  meet  in  a  point  the  corre- 
sponding tetrahedron  is  a  regular  tetrahedron,  and  each 
film,  where  it  meets  the  others,  has  an  angle  whose"  cosine 
is  -  \.  Hence  if  we  take  two  nets  of  wire  with  hexagonal 
meshes,  and  place  one  on  the  other  so  that  the  point  of 
concourse  of  three  hexagons  of  one  net  coincides  with  the 
middle  of  a  hexagon  of  the  other,  and  if  we  then,  after 
dipping  them  in  Plateau's  liquid,  place  them  horizontally, 
and  gently  raise  the  upper  one,  we  shall  develop  a  system 
of  plane  laminje  arranged  as  the  walls  and  floors  of  the 
cells  are  arranged  in  a  honeycomb.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, raise  the  upper  net  too  much,  or  the  system  of  films 
will  become  unsteble. 

When  a  drop  of  one  liquid,  B,  is  placed  on  the  surface 
of  another,  A,  the  phenomena  which  take  place  depend  on 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  three  surface-tensions  corre- 
sponding to  the  surface  between  A  and  air,  between  B 
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and  air,  and  betweeo  A  and  B.  If  no  oue  of  tUese  teu- 
siona  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two,  the  drop 
noli  assume  the  form  of  a  luns,  the  angles  which  the  upper 
dud  lower  "surfaces  of  the  lens  make  with  the  free  surface 
uf  A  and  with  each  other  being  equal  to  the  external 
au^lea  of  the  triangle  of  forces.  Such  lenses  are  often 
seen  formed  by  drops  of  fat  Boating  on  the  surface  of  hot 
water,  eoup,  or  gravy.  But  when  the  auiface-tension  of  A 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  of  contact 
of  B  with  air  and  with  A.  it  is  impossible  to  construct  the 
triangle  of  forces,  so  that  equilibrium  becomes  impossible. 
The  edge  of  the  drop  is  drawu  out  by  the  surface-tension 
of  A  with  a  force  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  drop.  The  drop,  therefore,  spreads 
itself  out,  with  great  velocity,  over  the  surface  of  A  till  it 
covers  an  enormous  area,  and  Li  reduced  to  such  extreme 
tenuity  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  retains  the  same  pro- 
perties of  surface-tension  which  it  has  in  a  large  mass. 
Thus  a  drop  of  train  oil  wiU  spread  itself  over  the  surface 
of  the  sea  till  it  shows  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  These 
rapidly  descend  in  Newton's  scale  and  at  last  disappear, 
showing  that  the  thickness  of  the  £l(n  is  less  than  the  tenth 
part  of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light.  But  even  when 
thus  attenuated,  the  film  may  be  proved  to  bo  present, 
since  the  surface-tension  of  the  liquid  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  pure  water.  This  may  be  shown  by  placing 
another  drop  of  oil  on  the  surface.  This  drop  will  not 
spread  out  Uke  the  first  drop,  but  will  take  the  form  of  a 
fiat  lens  with  a  distinct  circular  edge,  showing  that  the 
surface-tension  of  what  is  stiH  apparently  pure  water  is 
now  less  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces 
separating  oil  from  air  and  water. 

The  spreading  of  'Irops  on  the  suriace  of  a  liquid  has 
formed  the  subject  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments 
by  Mr  Tomlinson.  M.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe  has  also 
written  a  very  complete  memoir  on  this  subject* 

When  a  solid  body  is  in  contact  with  two  fluids,  the 
surface  of  the  soUd  cannot  alter  its  form,  but 
the  angle  at  which  the  surface  of  contact  of 
the  two  fluids  meets  the  surface  of  the  solid 
depends  on  the  values  of  the  three  surface- 
tensions.  If  a  and  b  are  the  two  fluids  and 
c  the  solid  then  the  equOibrium  of  the  ten- 
sions at  the  point  O  depends  only  ou  that  of 
thin  components  paraUel  to  the  surface,  bo- 
cause  the  surface-tensions  normal  to  the  sur- 
face are  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  solid. 
Hence  if  the  angle  EOQ  (fig.  4)  at  whicli  the  surface  of 
contact  OF  meets  the  solid  is  denoted  by  a. 
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Tjj-T^-l'ajCOS.  a  =  0. 


whence 


As  an  experiment  on  the  angle  of  contact  only  gives  as 
the  difference  of  the  surface  tensions  at  the  solid  surface, 
•,v8  cannot  determine  their  actual  valna  It  b  theoretically 
probable  that  they  are  often  negative,  and  may  be  called 
surface-pressures. 

The  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  between  the 
surface  of  a  flnid  and  a  solid  was  first  pointed  out  by  Di 
Young,  who  states  thai  the  angle  of  contact  between 
mprcury  and  glass  is  about  140".   Quincke  makes  it  128°  52'. 

2f  the  tension  of  the  surface  between  the  solid  and  one 
of  the  fluids  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  other  two  tensions,  the 
point  of  contact  will  not  bo  in  equUihriuin,  bat  will  be 
dragged  towards  the  side  on  which  the  tension  is  greatest. 
If  the  quantity  of  the  first  fluid  is  small  it  will  stand  in  a 


drop  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  without  wetting  it.  If 
the  quantity  of  the  second  fluid  is  small  it  will  spread 
itself  over  the  surface  and  vet  the  solid.  The  angle  of 
contact  of  the  first  floid  ia  180°  and  that  of  the  second  is 
zero. 

If  a  drop  of  alcohol  be  made  to  tonch  on©  side  of  a  drop 
of  oil  on  a  glass  plate,  the  alcohol  will  appear  to  chase  the 
oil  over  the  plate,  and  if  a  drop  of  water  and  a  drop  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  bo  placed  iu  contact  m  a  horizontal 
capillary  tube,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  chase  the 
water  along  the  tube.  In  both  cases  the  liquids  move  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  exuface-pressure  at  the  solid  16 
least. 

On  the  eisb  of  a  Liqiiid  in  a  Tube. 

Let  a  tube  (fig.  5)  whose  internal  radius  is  r,  made  of  a 
solid  substance  e,  be  dipped  into  a  liquid  a.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  angle  of 
contact  for  this 
liquid  with  the 
solid  0  is  an  acute 
angle.  This  im- 
plies that  the  ten- 
sion of  the  free 
surface  of  the  solid 
c  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sur- 
face of  contact  of 
the  solid  with  the 
liquid  a.  Now 
consider  the  ten- 
sion  of    the  free 
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surface  of  the  liquid  a.  All  round  its  edge  there  is  a  tension 
T  acting  at  an  angle  a  with  the  vertical  The  circumference 
of  the  edge  is  2in;  so  that  the  resultant  of  this  tension  is  a 
force  SarT  cos.  a  acting  vertically  upwards  on  the  liquid. 
Hence  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube  till  the  weight  of  the 
vertical  column  between  the  free  surface  and  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  balances  the  resultant  of  the  surface- 
tension.  The  upper  surface  of  this  column  is  not  level,  so 
that  the  heightof  the  column  cannot  bedirectly measured, but 
let  us  assume  that  h  is  the  mean  height  of  the  column,  that 
is  to  say,  the  height  of  a  column  oE  equal  weight,  but  with 
a  flat  top.  Then  if  >•  is  the  radius  of  the  tube  at  the  top 
of  the  column,  the  volume  of  the  suspended  column  is 
TTT-h,  and  its  weight  is  irpgr^h,  when  /»  is  its  density  and  g 
the  intensity  of  gravity.  Equating  this  force  with  tliu 
resultant  of  the  tension 

Tpgr-h=2Tr'I  coa.  a, 

or 

.     2T  eos.  a 

A= . 

pgr 

Hence  the  mean  height  to  which  the  fluid  rises  is  inversely 
as  ihe  radius  of  the  tube,  for  water  in  a  clean  glass  tube 
the  angle  of  contact  is  zero,  and 

^     2T 

For  mercury  in  a  glass  tube  the  angle  of  contact  is  128° 
52',  the  cosine  of  which  is  negative.  Hence  when  .1 
glass  tube  is  dipped  into  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the  mercury 
within  the  tube  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  outside  it. 

Rise  op  a  Liquid  betvfees  Two  Plates. 

When  two  parallel  plates  are  placed  vertically  iu  a  liquiil 
the  Liquid  rises  between  them.  If  wo  now  aupjjose  fig.  5 
to  represent  a  vcrticrJ  section  perpendicular  to  rhe  plalea, 
wa  m.iy  calculate  the  rise  of  the  liquid.  Let  /  be  tlie 
breadth  of    tha   plate»   misaaiired   perp«sudi(,uLirly  tu   tfa» 
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plane  of  the  paper,  then  tne  length  of  the  line  which 
bounds  the  wet  and  the  dry  parts  of  the  plates  inside  is  / 
for  each  surface,  and  on  this  the  tension  T  acts  at  an  angle 
a  to  the  vertical.  Hence  the  resultant  of  the  surface-tension 
is  2rr  COS.  o.  If  the  distance  between  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  plates  is  a,  and  if  the  mean  height  of  the  film  of 
fluid  which  rises  between  them  is  h,  the  weight  of  fluid 
raised  is  pg/tla.      Equating  the  forces — 

pjA?a  =  2/Tcos.  o, 

whence 

2T  COS.  a  . 

n= , 

pga 

This  expression  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
in  a  tifbe,  except  that  instead  of  r,  the  radius  of  the  tube, 
we  have  a  the  distance  of  the  plates. 

FOEM  OF  THE  CaPILLAKY  SURFACE 

The  form  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  acted  on  by  gravity 
is  easily  determined  if  we  assume  that  near  the  part  con- 
sidered the  line  of  contact  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with 
that  of  the  solid  bounding  it  is  straight  and  horizontal,  as 
it  is  when  the  solids  which  constrain  the  liquid  are  bounded 
by  surfaces  formed  by  horizontal  and  parallel  generating 
lines.  This  will  be  the  case,  for  instance,  near  a  flat  plate 
dipped  into  the  liquid.  If  we  suppose  these  generating 
lines  to  be  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  then  all 
sectionsjjf  the  solids  parallel  to  this  plane  will  be  equal  and 
similar  to  each  other,  and  the  section  of  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  will  be  of  the  same  form  for  all  such  sections 

Let  us  consider  the  portion  of  the  Lquid  between  two 
parallel  sections  distant 
one  unit  of  length.  Let 
Pi,  P2  (fig.  6)  .^e  two  points 
of  the  surface;  ^„  0^,  the 
inclination  of  the  surface 
to  the  horizon  at  Pj  and  P2 ; 
y^,  3/2  the  heights  of  Pjand 
Pj' above  the  level  of  the 
liquid  at  a,'distance  from 
all  solid  bodies.  Thepre.i-  '1* 
sure  at  any  point  of  the 
liquid  which  is  above  this 
level  is  negative  unless  another  fluid  as,  for  instance,  the 
air,  presses  on  the  upper  surface,  but  it  is  only  the  difi'erence 
of  pressures  with  which  we  have  to  do,  because  two  equal 
pressures  on  opposite  sides  of  the  surface  produce  no  effect. 

We  may,  therefore,  write  for  the  pressure  at  a  height  y 
P=  -P9'J, 
where  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  or  if  there  are  two 
fluids  the  excess  of  the  density  of  the  lower  fluid  over  that 
of  the  upper  one. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  portion  of  liquid  PjPjAjAi  are — 
first,  the  horizontal  pressures,  -  ip(fy\  and  ipyi/l  ;  second, 
the  surface-tension  T  acting  at  P,  and  Pj  in  directions  in- 
clined ^1  and  Oj  to  the  horizon.  Resolving  horizontally  we 
find — 


Fig.  6. 


whence 


T  (coi.  e,  -  COS.  e,)  -I-  2  gpiy,*  -  y,')  =  0 , 
co«.  »,  =icoa.  9,-2 yp^i"  +  :^t^V*, 


or  if  we  suppose  Pj  fixed  and  P,  variable,  we  may  write 

1  Opv' 
COS.  9=2  ^Y"  +  constant- 

This  equation  gives  a  relation  between  the  inclination  of 
the  curve  to  the  horizffn  and  the  height  above  the  level  of 
'^e  liquid. 

Resolving  vertically  we  find  that  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
raised  above  the  level  must  be  equal  to  T  (sin.  6^  -  sin.  ^i), 


T  (cos.  a,  +  COS.  Oj)  =-  p^i'.  {lh  +  2  ■^"  +  3  ^^')  • 


/«!  =  —  (cos.  oj  -I-  COS.  03)  -)-  g  (2  cot. 


-  cot.  a,) 


and  this  is  therefore  equal  to  the  area  PjPjAjA,  multi- 
plied by  f/p.  Tlie  form  of  the  capillary  surface  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  "elastic  curve,"  or  the  curve  formed 
by  a  uniform  spring  originally  straight,  when  its  ends 
are  acted  on  by  equal  and  opposite  forces  applied  either 
to  the  ends  themselves  or  to  solid  pieces  attached  to 
them.  Drawings  of 
the  different  forms  of 
the  curve  may  be 
found  in  Thomson  and 
Tait's  Natural  Pldlo- 
fophy,  vol.  L  p.  455. 

^V'e  shall  next  con- 
sider theriseof  a  liquid 
between  two  plates  of 
different  materials  for  ^'E-  7- 

which  the  angles  of  contact  are  a,  and  a^  the  distancj 
between  the  plates  being  a,  a  small  quantity.  Since  the 
plates  are  very  near  one  another  we  may  use  the  following 
equation  of  the  surface  as  an  approximation  : — 

y  =/(i-l-Ax+nj;5 
/j„=*j-(-A«-)-I5o', 
whence 

cot.  Oj  =  -  A 

cot.  Oj=     A  +  2Cu 

whsnce  we  obtain 

"^^^™"'''i  +  '^°^-°')"'"6*  '^°'-  "^i"™'-  «i)- 
Let  X  be  the  force  which  must  be  applied  in  a  horizontal 
direction  to  either  plate  to  keep  it  from  approaching  tho 
other,  then  the  forces  acting  on  the  first  plate  are  T  -t-  X 
in  the  negative  direction,  and  T  sin.  a,  -)-  \gph^  in  the 
positive  direction.     Hence 

X  =  2</(>/'j=-T(l-8in.  a,). 

For  the  second  plate 

X  =  ^r/pA/-T(l-sin.  oj). 
Hence 

or,  substituting  the  values  of  /jj  and  Aj, 
1  T* 

X  =  -  —  (cos.   Oi  +  COS.  Oj>' 

2,  pga* 

-  1  j  1-  =  (sin.aj-fsin.oj)- —  (cos.o,  +  co3.(i5)(coi..Oi  +  cot.a,)  [, 

the  remaining  terms  being  negligible  when  a  is  small.  Thb 
force,  therefore,  with  which  the  two  plates  are  drawn  together 
consists  first  of  a  positive  part,  or  in  other  words  an  attrac- 
tion, varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and 
second,  of  a  negative  part  or  repulsion  independent  of  tho 
distance.  Hence  in  all  cases  except  that  in  which  tho 
angles  Uj  and  a,  are  supplementary  to  each  other,  the  forcis 
is  attractive  when  a  is  small  enough,  but  when  cos  a,  ancf. 
COS.  a,  are  of  different  signs,  as  when  the  liquid  is  raiseil 
by  one  plate,  and  depressed  by  the  other,  tho  first  term 
may  be  so  small  that  the  repulsion  indicated  by  the  second 
term  comes  into  play.  The  fact  that  a  pair  of  plates 
which  repel  one  another  at  a  certain  distance  may  attract 
one  another  at  a  smaller  distance  was  deduced  by  Laplace 
from  theory,  and  verified  by  the  observations  of  the 
Abb6  Haiiy. 

A  Dbop  between  Two  Plates. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  wets  glass  be  intro- 
duced between  two  glass  plates  slightly  inclined  to  ewk 


.-^BUl 
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other,  it  will  run  towards  that  part  where  the  glass  plates 
are  nearest  together.  When  the  liquid  is  in  tquilibrium 
it  forms  a  thin  film,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  all  of  the 
same  thickness.  If  d  is  the  distance  between  the  plates  at 
the  edge  of  the  film  and  n  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 

pressure  of  the  liquid  in  tlio  film  is  n j^—  >  and  if 

A  is  the  area  of  the  film  between  the  plates  and  B  its  cir- 
cumference, the  plates  will  be  pressed  together  with  a  force 

2AT  COS.  a     „„    . 
2 +  BT  em.  a , 

and  this,  whether  the  atmosphere  exerts  any  pressure  or  not. 
The  force  thus  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  drop  of 
water  between  two  plates  is  enormous,  and  is  often  sufficient 
to  press  certain  parts  of  the  plates  together  so  powerfully 
as  to  bruise  them  or  break  them.  When  two  blocks  of  ice 
are  placed  loosely  together  so  that  the  superfluous  water 
which  melts  from  them  may  drain  away,  the  remaining 
water  draws  the  blocks  together  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
cause  the  blocks  to  adhere  by  the  process  called  Regulation. 
In  many  experiments  bodies  are  floated  on  the  surface 
of  water  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  move  under  the 
action  of  slight  horizontal  forces.  Thus  Newton  placed 
a  magnet  in  a  floating  vessel  and  a  piece,  of  iron  in  another 
in  order  to  observe  their  mutual  action,  and  Ampfere 
floated  a  voltaic  battery  with  a  coil  of  wire  in  its  circuit 
in  order  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
on  the  electric  circuit.  When  such  floating  bodies  come 
near  the  edge  of  the  vessel  they  are  drawn  up  to  it,  and 
are  apt  to  stick  fast  to  it.  There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding 
this  iuconvenience.  One  is  to  grease  the  float  round  its 
water-line  so  that  the  water  is  depressed  round  it.  This, 
however,  often  produces  a  worse  disturbing  efl"ect,  because 
a  thin  film  of  grease  spreads  over  the  water  and  increases 
its  surface-viscosity.  The  other  method  is  to  fill  the  vessel 
with  water  till  the  level  of  the  water  stands  a  little  higher 
than  the  rim  of  the  vessel  The  float  will  then  be  repelled 
from  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  Such  floats,  however,  should 
always  be  made  so  that  the  section  taken  at  the  level  of 
the  water  i^  as  small  as  possible. 

PflKNOiLENA  ABISINQ  FROM  THE  VaKIATION  OF  THE 

Surface-tension. 

Pure  water  has  a  higher  surface-tension  than  that  of  any 
other  substance  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  except 
mercury.  Hence  any  other  liquid  if  mixed  with  water 
diminishes  its  surface-tension.  For  example,  if  a  drop  of 
alcohol  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  water,  the  surface- 
tension  will  be  diminishod  from  80,  the  value  for  pure 
water,  to  25,  the  value  for  pure  alcohol.  The  surface  of 
the  liquid  will  therefore  no  longer  be  in  equilibrium,  and 
a  current  will  be  formed  at  and  near  the  surface  from  the 
alcohol  to  the  surrounding  water,  and  this  current  will  go 
on  as  long  as  there  is  more  alcohol  at  one  part  of  the 
surface  than  at  another.  If  the  vessel  is  deep,  these  cur- 
rents will  be  balanced  by  counter  currents  below  them,  but 
if  the  depth  of  the  water  is  only  two  or  three  millimetres, 
the  surface-current  will  sweep  away  the  whole  of  the 
water,  leaving  a  dry  spot  where  the  alcohol  was  dropped 
in.  This  phenomenon  was  first  described  and  explained 
by  Professor  James  Thomson,  who  also  explained  a  pheno- 
menon, the  converse  of  this,  called  the  "  tears  of  strong  wine." 

If  a  wine  glass  be  half-filled  with  port  wine  the  liquid 
rises  a  little  up  the  aide  of  the  glass  as  other  liquids  do. 
The  wine,  however,  contains  alcohol  and  water,  both  of 
which  evaporate,  but  the  alcohol  faster'  than  the  water,  so 
that  the  superficial  layer  becomes  more  watery.  In  the 
middle  of  the  vessel  the  superficial  layer  recovers  its 
strength  by  diffusion  from  below,  but  the  film  adhering  to 


the  bide  of  the  glass  becomes  moro  watery,  and  there- 
fore has  a  higher  surface-tension  than  the  surface  of  the 
stronger  wine.  It  therefore  creeps  up  the  side  of  the  glass 
dragging  the  strong  wine  after  it,  and  this  goes  on  till 
the  quantity  of  fluid  dragged  up  collects  into  a  drop  and 
runs  down  the  side  of  the  glass. 

The  motion  of  small  pieces  of  camphor  floating  on  water 
arises  from  the  gradual  solution  of  the  camphor.  If  this 
takes  place  more  rapidly  on  one  side  of  the  piece  of  camphor 
than  ou  the  other  side,  the  surface-tension  becomes  weaker 
where  there  is  most  camphor  in  solution,  and  the  lump, 
being  pulled  unequally  by  the  surface-tensions,  moves  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  tension,  namely,  towards 
the  side  on  which  least  camphor  is  dissolved. 

If  a  drop  of  ether  is  held  near  the  surface  of  water  the 
vapour  of  ether  condenses  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
surface-currents  are  formed  flowing  in  every  direction  away 
from  under  the  drop  of  ether. 

If  we  place  a  small  floating  body  in  a  shallow  vessel  of 
water  aud  wet  one  side  of  it  with  alcohol  or  ether,  it  will 
move  off  with  great  velocity  and  skim  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  part  wet  with  alcohol  being  always  the 
stern. 

The  surface-tension  of  mercury  is  greatly  altered  by  slight 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  surface.  The  surfacetensioa 
of  pure  mercury  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
it  clean,  for  every  kind  of  oil  or  grease  spreads  over  it  at 
once. 

But  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  change  of  surface- 
tension  are  those  produced  by  what  is  called  the  electric 
polarization  of  the  surface.  The  tension  of  the  surface 
of  contact  of  mercury  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  depends 
on  the  electromotive  force  acting  between  the  mercury 
and  the  acid.  If  the  electromotive  force  is  from  the 
acid  to  the  mercury  the  surface-tension  increases  ;  if  it 
is  from  the  mercury  to  the  acid,  it  diminishes.  Faraday 
observed  that  a  large  drop  of  mercury,  resting  on  the  flat 
bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  dilute  acid,  changes  its  form 
in  a  remarkable  way  when  connected  with  one  of  the 
electrgdes  of  a  battery,  the  other  electrode  being  placed  in 
the  acid.  When  the  mercury  is  made  positive  it  becomes 
dull  and  spreads  itself  out ;  when  it  is  made  negative  it 
gathers  itself  together  and  becomes  bright  again.  M. 
Lippmann,  who  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject,  finds  that  exceedingly  small  variations  of  the 
electromotive  force  produce  sensible  changes  in  the  surface- 
tension.  The  effect  of  one  of  a  Daniell's  cell  is  to  increase 
the  tension  from  30'4  to  406.  He  has  constructed  a  capil- 
lary electrometer  by  which  differences  of  electric  potential 
less  than  001  of  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell  can  be  detected 
by  the  difference  of  the  pressure  required  to  force  the 
mercury  to  a  given  point  of  a  fine  capillary  tube.  He  ha» 
also  constructed  an  ajjparatus  in  which  this  variation  in  the 
surface-tension  is  made  to  do  work  and  drive  a  machine. 
He  has  also  found  that  this  action  is  reversible,  for  when 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  acid  and  mercury 
is  made  to  increase,  an  electric  current  passes  from  the 
mercury  to  the  acid,  the  amount  of  electricity  which  passes 
while  the  surface  increases  by  one  square  centimetre  being 
sufficient  to  decompose  '000013  grammes  of  water. 

On  the  F0RU3  OF  Liquid  Films  which  a£E  Fiaosiss 
OF  Revolution. 

A  tphericttl  Soap-lulble. 

A  soap-bubble  is  simply  a  small  quantity  of  Boap-eods 
spread  out  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  air.  Tho 
bubble,  in  fact,  has  two  surfaces,  an  outer  and  an  inner 
surface,  both  exposed  to  air.  It  has,  therefore,  a  certain 
amount  of  surface-ener^^  depending  uu  the  area  i<f  thubo 
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two  surfaces.  Since  in  the  case  of  thin  films  the  outer 
and  inner  surfaces  are  approximately  eqnal,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  area  of  the  film  as  representing  either  of  them, 
and  shall  use  the  symbol  T  to  denote  the  energy  of  unit 
of  area  of  the  film,  both  surfaces  being  taken  together.  If 
T  is  the  euergy  of  a  single  surface  of  the  liquid,  T  the 
energy  of  the  film  la  2T.  VThen  by  means  of  a  tube  we 
blow  air  into  the  inside  of  the  bubble  we  increase  its 
volume  and  therefore  its  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
do  work  in  forcing  air  into  it,  and  thus  increase  the  energy 
of  the  bubble. 

That  the  bubble  has  energy  may  be  shown  by  leaving 
the  end  of  the  tube  open.  The  bubble  will  contract, 
forcing  the  air  out,  and  the  current  of  air  blown  through 
the  tube  m^y  be  made  to  deflect  the  flame  of  a  candle.  If 
the  bubble  is  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  of  ladiDa  r  this 
material  surface  will  have  an  area 

S  =  4xr> (1). 


If  T  be  the  energy  corresponding  to  unit  of  area  of  the 
film  the  aurmce-energy  of  the  whole  bubble  will  be 

ST  =  4irr*r (2). 

The  increment  'of  this  energy  corresponding  to  an 
increase  of  the  radius  from  r  to  r  +  dr  h  therefore 

T<S=8TrTrfr (3). 

Now  this  increase  of  energy  was  obtained  by  forcing  in 
air  at  a  pressure  greater  thaa  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
thus  increasing  the  volume  of  the  bubble. 

Let  H  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  11+ p  the 
pressure  of  the  air  within  the  bubble.  The  volume  of  the 
sphere  ia 

V=|rr» (4), 

and  the  increfiiBnt  of  volame  ia 

dr=iTr'dr (5). 

Now  if  we  suppose  a  quantity  of  air  already  at  the 
pressure  TL  +  p,  the  work  done  m  fora'ng  it  into  the 
bubble  iapdY.     Hence  the  equation  of  work  and  energy  is 

jic[r=Tds («), 

01 

4Tpr»dr=8»r«iiT (7), 

or 

P=2T^ (8). 

This,  therefore,  is  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  air 
within  the  bubble  over  that  of  the  external  air,  and  it  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
bubble.  We  may  conceive  this  pressure  to  arise  from  the 
tendency  which  the  bubble  has  to  contract,  or  in  other 
words  from  the  surface-tension  of  the  bubble. 

If  to  increase  the  area  of  the  surface  requires  the 
expenditure  of  work,  the  surface  must  resist  extension,  and 
if  the  bubble  in  contracting  can  do  work,  the  surface 
must  tend  to  contract.  The  surface  must  therefore  act  like 
a  sheet  of  india-rubber  when  extended  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  that  is,  it  must  exert  surface-tension.  The 
tension  of  the  sheet  of  india-rubber,  however,  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  stretched,  and  may  be  difi'erent  in 
different  directions,  whereas  the  tension  of  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  remains  the  same  however  much  the  film  is 
extended,  and  the  tension  at  any  point  is  the  same  in  all 
directions. 

The  intensity  of  this  surface-tension  is  measured  by  the 
stress  which  it  exerts  across  a  Una  of  unit  kjgth.  Let 
us  measure  it  in  the  case  of  the  spherical  soap-bubble  by  con- 
sidering the  stress  exerted  by  one  hemisphere  of  the  bubble 
on  the  other,  across  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 
This  stress  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  p  acting  over  the 
area  of  the  same  great  circle  :  it  is  therefore  equal  to  irr'p. 


To  determine  the  intensity  of  the  surface-tension  we 
have  to  divide  this  quantity  by  the  length  of  the  line 
across  which  it  acts,  which  is  in  this  case  the  circiunference 
of  a  great  circle  2-irr.  Dividing  irr'p  by  this  length 
we  obtain  ipr  as  the  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  surface- 
tension,  and  it  is  plain  from  equation  8  tHat  this  is  equal 
to  T.  Hence  the  numerical  value  of  the  intensity  of  the 
surface-tension  is  eqnal  to  the  numerical  value  of  *the 
surface-energy  per  unit  of  surface.  We  must  remember 
that  since  the  film  has  two  surfaces  the  surface-tension  of 
the  film  is  double  the  tension  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
of  which  it  is  formed. 

To  determine  the  relation,  between  the  surface-tension 
and  the  pressure  which  balances  it  when  the  form  of  the 
surface  is  not  ephericnl,  let  us  consider  the  following 
case  : — 

Let  fig.  8.  represent  a  section  through 
the  axis  Cc  of  a  soap-bubble  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  of  revolution  bounded  by  two 
circular  disks  AB  and  ab,  and  having 
the  meridian  section  APa.  Let  PQ  be 
an  imaginary  section  normal  to  the  axis. 
Let  the  radius  of  this  section  PE  be  y, 
and  let  PT,  the  tangent  at  P,  make  an 
angle  a  with  the  axis. 

Let  tis  consider  the  stresses  which  are 
exerted  across  this  imaginary  section  by 
the  lower  part  on  the  upper  part.  If  the 
internal  pressure  exceeds  the  external 
pressure  by  p,  there  is  in  the  first  place 
a  force  Trt/p  acting  upwards  arising  from 
the  pressure  p  over  the  area  of  the  sec- 
tion. In  the  next  place,  there  is  the  sur- 
face-tension acting  downwards,  but  at 
an  angle  a  with  the  vertical,  across  the 
circular  section  of  the  bubble  itself, 
whose  circumference  is  2wy,  and  the  downward  force  is 
therefore  25ryT  cos.  a. 

Now  these  forces  are  balanced  by  the  external  force 
which  acts  on  the  disk  ACB,  which  we  may  call  F. 
Hence  equating  the  forces  which  act  on  the  portion 
included  between  ACB  and  PRQ 

xy'p  -  i-rj/V  COS.  o=  -  F ffi). 

If  we  make  CR  =  2,  and  suppose  z  to  vary,  the  shape  of 
the  bubble  of  course  remaining  the  same,  the  values  of  y 
and  of  o  will  change,  but  the  other  quantities  will  be  con- 
stant In  studying  these  variations  we  may  if  we  please 
take  as  our  independent  variable  the  length  i  of  the 
meridian  section  AP  reckoned  from  A  Differentiating 
equation  9  with  respect  to  t  we  obtain,  after  dividing  by 
2;r  as  a  common  factor 


Fig.  8. 
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The  radios  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  section  is 
da 

^=-Ta (1*)- 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  of  the  surface 
at  right  angles  to  the  meridian  section  is  equal  to  the  jart 
of  the  normal  cut  off  by  the  axis,  which  ia 


y 


(1 


Hence  dividing  equation  10  by  y  sin.  e,  we  find 

This  e<^uation,  which  gives  the  pressure  ia  Usruis  of  the 
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principal  radii  of  curvature,  though  here  proved  on!y  in  th« 
case  of  a  surface  of  revolution,  moat  be  true  of  all  surfaces. 
l''or  the  curvature  of  any  surface  at  a  given  point  may  bo 
completely  defined  in  terms  of  the  positions  of  its  principal 
normal  sections  and  their  radii  of  curvature. 

Before  going  further  we  may  deduce  from  equation  9 
the  nature  of  all  the  figures  of  revolution  which  a  liquid 
film  can  assume.  Let  us  first  determine  the  nature  of  a 
curve,  such  that  if  it  is  rolled  on  the  axis  its  origin  will 
trace  out  the  meridian  section  of  the  bubble.  Since  at  any 
instant  the  rolling  curve  is  rotating  about  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  axis,  the  line  drawn  from  this  point  of 
contact  to  the  tracing  point  must  be  normal  to  ths  direction 
of  motion  of  the  tracing  point.  Heuce  if  N  is  the  point 
of  contact,  NP  must  be  normal  to  the  traced  curve.  Also, 
since  the  axis  is  a  tangent  to  the  rolling  curve,  the  ordinate 
PR  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  tracing  point  P  on  the 
tangent.  Hence  the  relation  between  the  radius  vector 
and  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  of  the  rolling  curve 
must  be  identical  with  the  relation  between  the  normal  PN 
end  the  ordinate  PR  of  the  traced  curve.  If  we  write  r 
for  PN,  then  y  =  r  cos.  a,  and  equation  9  becomes 


\     pr        7     -rp 


This  relation  between  y  and  r  is  identical  with  the 
relation  between  the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  of  a 
conic  section  on  the  tangent  at  a  given  point  and  the  focal 
distance  of  that  point,  provided  the  transverse  and  con- 
jugate axes  of  the  conic  are  2a  and  26  respectively,  where 

«  =  !.,  andi»  =  I.. 
V  IT? 

Hence  the  meridian  section  of  the  film  may  be  traced  by 
the  focus  of  such  a  conic  if  the  conic  13  made  to  roll  on 
the  axis 

On  the  diffeeent  Forms  of  the  Mf.rtpian  Line. 

(1.)  When  the  conic  is  an  ellipse  the  meridian  line  is,  in 
the  form  of  a  series-  of  waves,  and  the  film  itself  has  a  series 
of  alternate  swellings  and  contractions  as  represented  in 
figs.  8  and  9.  This  form  of  the  film  ia  called  the  un- 
duloid. 

(Ia.)  When  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle,  the  meridian  line 
becomes  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  film 
passes  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution. 

(15.)  As  the  ellipse  degenerates  into  the  straight  line 
joining  its  foci,  the  contracted  parts  of  the  unduloid  become 
narrower,  till  at  last  the  figure  becomes  a  series  of  spheres 
in  contact. . 

In  all  these  cases   the  internal  pressure  exceeds  the 

external  bv  —  where  a,  is  the  semitransverse  axis  of  the 

'  a 
conic.  The  resultant  of  the  internal  pressure  and  the 
surface-tension  is  equivalent  to  a  tension  along  the  axis, 
and  the  numerical  value  of  this  tension  is  equal  to  the 
force  due  to  the  action  of  this  pressure  on  a  circle  whose 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

(2.)  When  the  conic  is  a  parabola  the  meridian  line  is  a 
catenary  (fig.  10),  the  internal  pressure  is  equal  to  the 
external  pressure,  and  the  tension  along  the  axis  is  equal 
to  2TrTm  where  m  is  the  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the 
focus. 

(3.)  When  the  conic  is  a  hyperbola  the  meridian  lino  is 
in  the  form  of  a  looped  curve  (fig.  11).  The  corresponding 
figure  of  the  film  is  called  the  nodoid.  The  resultant  of 
the  internal  pressure  and  the  surface-tension  is  equivalent 
to  a  pressure  along  the  axis  equal  to  that  duo  to  a  pressure 
j>  acting  on  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  conjugate  axis  of 
the  hyperbola. 

When   the   conjugate  axis  of   the  hyperbola  is  made 


smaller  and  smaller,  the  nodoid  approximates  more  and 
more  to  the  series  of  spheres  touching  each  other  along  the 
axis.  When  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola  increases 
without  limit,  the  loops  of  the  nodoid  are  crowded  on  one 
another,  and  each  becomes  more  nearly  a  ring  of  circular 
section,  without,  however,  ever  reaching  this  form.  The 
only  closed  surface  belonging  to  the  series  is  the  sphere. 

These  figures  of  revolution  have  been  studied  mathe- 
matically by  Poisson,'  Goldschmidt,'  Lindelof  and  Moigno,* 
Delaunay,*  Lamarle,'  Beer,'  and  Mannheim,'  and  have  been 
produced  experimentally  by  Plateau*  in  the  two  different 
ways  already  described, 


iLOOQ. 


Fia.  9.— Unduloid,     Fio.  10. — Catenold.     FiQ.  11.— Nodoid. 

The  limiting  conditions  of  the  stability  of  these  figures 
have  been  studied  both  mathematically  and  experimentally. 
We  shall  notice  only  two  of  them,  the  cylinder  and  the 
catenoid. 

Stability  of  tee  Cylindek. 

The  cylinder  is  the  limiting  form  of  the  unduloid  when 
the  rolling  ellipse  becomes  a  circle.  When  the  ellipse 
differs   infinitely  little  from  a  circle,  the  equation  of  the 

meridian  line   becomes  approximately   y  =  a  +  e  sin.  - 

where  c  is  small.     This  is  a  simple  harmonic  wave-line, 

whose  mean  distance  from  the  axis  is  a,  whose  wave-length 

ia  2n-a,  and  whose  amplitude  is  c.     The  internal  pressure 

T 
corresponding  to  this  unduloid  is  as  before  j>  —  —  .     Now 

consider  a  portion  of  a  cylindric  film  of  length  x  terminated 

by  two  equal  disks 

of  radius  r  and  con-      'r'l'l  "T'rT  "~r  f^ 

taining     a     certain 

volume  of  air.     Let 

one  of    these  disks 

be  made  to  approach 

the  other  by  a  small 

quantity   dx.      The 


Fig.  12. 


film  will  swell  out  into  the  convexpart  of  an  unduloid,  naving 

its  largest  section  midway  between  the  disks,  and  we  have 

to  determine  whether  the  internal  pressure  will  be  greater  or 

less  than  before.     If  A  and^C  (fig.  12)  are  the  disks,  and  if 

X  the  distance  between   the  disks  is  equal  to  ttt  half  the 

wave-length  of  the  harmonic  curve,  the  disks  will  be  at 

the  points  where  the  curve  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  the 

T 
axis,  and  the  pressure  will  therefore  be  —  as  before.     If  A,, 

Cj  are  the  disks,  so  that  the  distmce  between  them  is 
less  than  -rrr,  the  curve  must  be  produced  beyond  the 
disks  before  it  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  axis. 
Hence  in  this  case  the  mean  distance  is  less  than  r,  and 

T 
the  pressure  will  be  greater  than  — .     If,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  disks  are  at  A^  and  C,,  so  that  the  distance  between 
them  is  greater  than  rr,  the  curve  will  reach  its  mean  dis- 

'  NottvelU  thime  de  faction  ctrpiTlairt  (1831). 

*  Detfminatio  supcrficiei  minimcr  relatione  ntma  data  duojntTKta 
jungentit  circa  datum  laem  oria  (G£tUng«D,  1831). 

'  Lefont  dt  calaU  da  variaUaru  (Parii,  1861). 

*  "  Sur   la  turfacft  de  revolutioa  dont  la  cooibnre  moyenne    est 
constante,"  LiouviUc't  JoumxU,  vi. 

I       •  "  Thiorio  georaotrique  don  rayons  et  ctntrfs  it  eourbnre,"  Bullet  de 
tAcad.  de  Belgigve,  lb57. 

'  Tractatut  de   Tkwria  Ifatltnnaiiea  Phantowtmantn  m  lAffidt 
uttioni  jrvntalii  debrmeUt  oittrvalmm  (Boom,  18fi7). 
'  Journal  tJnjtitut,  No.  1260. 

*  Statique  expcrxmentale  et  UUonque  det  liquida. 
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fcance  from  the  axis  before  it  readies  the  disks.     The 

mean  distance   will  therefore  be  greater  than  r,  and  the 

T 
pressure  will  be  leas  than  — .     Hence  if  one  of  the  disks  be 

made  to  approach  the  other,  the  internal  pressure  will  be 
increased  if  the  distance  between  the  disks  is  less  than 
half  the  circumference  of  either,  and  the  pressure  will  be 
diminished  if  the  distance  is  greater  than  this  quantity. 
In  the  same  way  we  may  show  that  if  the  distance  between 
the  disks  is  increased,  the  pressure  will  be  diminished  or 
increased  according  as  the  distance  is  less  or  more  than 
half  the  circumference  of  either. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  cylindric  film  contained  between 
two  equal  fixed  disks  A  and  B,  and  let  a  third  disk,  C, 
be  placed  midway  between.  Let  C  be  slightly  displaced 
towards  A.  If  AC  and  CB  are  each  less  than  half  the 
circumference  of  a  disk  the  pressure  on  C  will  increase 
on  the  side  of  A  and  diminish  on  the  side  of  B.  The 
resultant  force  on  C  will  therefore  tend  to  oppose  the  dis- 
placement and  to  bring  C  back  to  its  original  position. 
The  equilibrium  of  C  is  therefore  stable.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  if  C  had  been  placed  in  any  other  position  than 
the  middle,  its  equilibrium  would  have  been  stable.  Hence 
the  film  is  stable  as  regards  longitudinal  displacements.  It 
is  also  stable  as  regards  displacements  transverse  to  the 
axis,  for  the  film  is  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  any  lateral 
displacement  of  its  middle  parts  would  produce  a  resultant 
force  tending  to  restore  the  film  to  its  original  position. 
Hence  if  the  length  of  the  cylindric  film  is  less  than  its 
circumference,  it  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  But  if  the 
length  of  the  cylindric  film  is  greater  than  its  circumference, 
and  if  we  suppose  the  disk  C  to  be  placed  midway  between 
A  and  B,  and  to  be  moved  towards  A,  the  pressure  on  the 
side  next  A  will  diminish,  and  that  on  the  side  next  B  will 
increase,  so  that  the  resultant  force  will  tend  to  increase 
the  displacement,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  disk  C  is 
therefore  unstable.  Hence  the  equilibrium  of  a  cylindric 
film  whose  length  is  greater  than  its  circumference  is 
unstable.  Such  a  film,  if  ever  so  little  disturbed,  will 
begin  to  contract  at  one  sectiDn  and  to  expand  at  another, 
tin  its  form  ceases  to  resemble  a  cylinder,  if  it  does  not 
break  np  into  two  parts  which  Ivecome  ultimately  portions 
of  spheres. 

iNSTABaiTT  OF  A  JeT  OF  LlQUID. 

When  a  liquid  flows  out  of  a  vessel  through  a  circular 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  form  of  the  stream 
is  at  first  nearly  cylindrical  though  its  diameter  gradu- 
ally diminishes  from  the  orifice  downwards  on  account 
of  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  Liquid.  But  the  liquid 
after  it  leaves  the  vessel  is  subject  to  no  forces  except 
gravity,  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  its  own  surface-tension. 
Of  these  gravity  has  no  efi"ect  on  the  form  of  the  stream 
except  in  drawing  asunder  its  parts  in  a  vertical  direction, 
because  the  lower  parts  are  moving  faster  than  the  upper 
parts.  The  resistance  of  the  air  produces  little  disturbance 
until  the  velocity  becomes  very  great.  But  the  surface- 
tension,  acting  on  a  cylindric  column  of  liquid  whose  length 
exceeds  the  limit  of  stability,  begins  to  produce  enlarge- 
ments and  contractions  in  the  stream  as  soon  as  the  liquid 
has  left  the  orifice,  and  these  inequalities  in  the  figure  of 
the  column  go  on  increasing  till  it  is  broken  up  into 
elongated  fragments.  These  fragments  as  they  are  fall- 
ing through  the  air  continue  to  be  acted  on  by  surface- 
tension.  They  therefore  shorten  themselves,  and  after  a 
aeries  of  oscillations  in  which  they  become  alternately 
elongated  and  flattened,  settle  down  into  the  form  of 
spherical  drops. 

This  process,  which  we  have  followed  as  it  takes  place  on 
aa  individual  ^portion  of  the  falling  liquid,  fioes  through  its 


several  phases  at  difi'erent  distances  from  the'  orifice.  M 
that  if  we  examine  different  portions  of  the  stream  as  it 
descends,  we  shall  find  next  the  orifice  the  unbroken 
column,  then  a  series  of  contractions  and  enlargements, 
then  elongated  drops,  then  flattened  drops,  and  so  on  till 
the  drops  become  spherical 

Stability  of  the  Catenoid. 

When  the  internal  pressure  is  equal  to  the  external,  the 
film  forms  a  surface  of  which  the  mean  curvature  at  every 
point  is  zero.  The  only  surface  of  revolution  having  tlii« 
property  is  the  catenoid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
catenary  about  its  directrix.  This  catenoid,  however,  is  in 
stable  equilibrium  only  when  the  portion  considered  in 
such  that  the  tangents  to  the  catenary  at  its  extremiti&<! 
intersect  before  they  reach  the  directrix. 

To  prove  this,  let  us  consider  the  catenary  as  the  form  of 
equilibrium  of  a  chain  suspended  between  two  fixed  points 
A  and  B.  Suppose  the  chain  hanging  between  A  and  B 
to  be  of  very  great  length,  then  the  tension  at  A  or  B  will 
be  very  great.  Let  the  chain  be  hauled  in  over  a  peg  at 
A.  At  first  the  tension  will  diminish,  but  if  the  process 
be  continued  the  tension  will  reach  a  minimum  value  and 
will  afterwards  increase  to  infinity  as  the  chain  between  A 
and  B  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  straight  line.  Hence 
for  evejy  tension  greater  than  the  minimum  tension  ther« 
ate  two  catenaries  passing  through  A  and  B.  Since  the 
tension  is  measured  by  the  height  above  the  directrix  these 
two  catenaries  have  the  same  directrix.  Every  catenaiy 
lying  between  them  has  its  directrix  higher,  and  every 
catenary  lying  beyond  them  has  its  directrix  lower  than 
that  of  the  two  catenaries. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  surfaces  of  revolution  formed  by 
this  system  of  catenaries  revolving  about  the  directrix  df 
the  two  catenaries  of  equal  tension.  We  know  that  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  a  surface  of  revolution  in  the  plane  \ 
normal  to  the  meridan  plane  is  the  portion  of  the  normal 
intercepted  by  the  axis  of  revolution. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  catenary  is  equal  and  oppo- 
site to  the  portion  of  the  normal  intercepted  by  the  direc- 
trix of  the  catenary.  Hence  a  catenoid  whose  directrix 
coiivides  with  the  axis  of  revolution  has  at  every  point  its 
principal  radii  of  curvature  equal  and  opposite,  so  that  the 
mean  curvature  of  the  surface  is  zero. 

The  catenaries  which  lie  between  the  two  whose  direc- 
tion coincides  with  the  axis  of  revolution  generate  sur- 
faces whose  radius  of  curvature  convex  towards  the  axis 
in  the  meridian  plane  is  less  than  the  radius  of  concave 
curvature.  The  mean  curvature  of  these  surfaces  is  there- 
fore convex  towards  the  axis.  The  catenaries  which  he 
beyond  the  two  generate  surfaces  whose  radius  of  curvature 
convex  towards  the  axis  in  the  meridian  plane  is  greater 
than  the  radius  of  concave  curvature.  The  mean  curvature 
of  these  surfaces  is,  therefore,  concave  towards  the  axis. 

Now  if  the  pressure  is  equal  on  both  sides  of  a  liquid 
film,  if  its  mean  curvature  is  zero,  it  wiU  be  in  equilibrium. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  two  catenoids.  H  the  mean 
curvature  is  convex  towards  the  axis  the  film  wiU  move 
from  the  axis.  Hence  if  a  film  in  the  form  of  the  catenoid 
which  is  neare.st  the  axis  is  ever  so  slightly  displaced  from 
the  axis  it  will  move  further  from  the  axis  till  it  reaches 
the  other  catenoid. 

If  the  mean  curvature  is  concave  towards  the  axis  the 
film  will  tend  to  approach  the  axis.  Hence  if  a  film  in  the 
form  of  the  catenoid  which  is  nearest  the  axis  be  displaced 
towards  the  axis,  it  will  tend  to  move  further  towards  the 
axis  and  will  collapse.  Hence  the  film  in  the  form  of  the 
catenoid  which  is  nearest  the  axis  is  in  unstable  equilibrium 
under  the  condition  that  it  is  exposed  to  equal  pressures 
within  and  without.     If,  however,  the  circular  ends  of  tLe 
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catenoiA  are  closed  with  solid  dislcs,  so  that  the  volume 
of  air  cont;\ined  between  tlicse  disks  and  the  film  is  deter- 
minate, the  film  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium  however 
large  a  portion  of  the  catenary  it  may  consist  of. 

The  criterion  as  to  whether  any  given  catenoid  is  stable 
or  not  may  be  obtained  as  follows. 

Let  PABQ  and  Apg^  (fig.  13)  be  two  catenaries  having 
the  same  directrix  and  intersecting  in  AandB..  Draw  P/^and 
Qq  touching  both  catenaries,  Vp  and  Qq  will  intersect  at  T, 
a  point  in  the  directrix  ;  for  since  any  catenary  with  its 
directrix  is  a  similar  figure  to  any  other  catenary  with  its 
directrix,  if  the  directrix  of  the  one  coincides  with  that  of 
the  other  the  centre  of  similitude  must  lie  on  the  common 
directrix.  Also,  since  the  curves  at  P  and  p  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  directrix,  P  and  p  are  corresponding  points 
and  the  line  T  p  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  similitude. 
Similarly  Qq  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  similitude 
Hence  T,  the  point 
of  intersection  of 
Fp  and  Qq,  must 
be  the  centre  of 
similitude  and 
must  be  On  the 
comjnon  directrix. 
Hence  the  tan- 
gents at  A  and  B 
to  the  upper  caten- 
ary must  intersect 
above  tha  direc- 
trix, and  the  tan- 
gents at  A  and  B 
to' the  lower  catenary  must  intersect  below  the  directrix. 
The  condition  of  stability  of  a  catenoid  is  therefore  that  the 
tangents  at  the  extremities  of  its  generating  catenary  must 
■intersect  beforethey  reach  the  directrix.' 

STik.BILITY  OF  A  PlANE  SURFACE. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  limiting  conditions  of 
f.tability  of  the  horizoptal  surface  which'  separates  a  heavier 
Huid  above  from  a  lighter  fliiid  below.  Thus,  in  an  experi- 
ment of  ^^.  Duprez,'  a  vessel  containing  olive  oil  is  placed 
with  its  mouth  downwards  in  a  vessel  containing  a  mixtiire 
of  alcohol  and  water,  the  mixture  being  denser  than  the  oil. 
The  surface  of  separation  is  in  thi.i  case  horizontal  and 
sta'ble,  so  that  the.  equilibrium  is  established  of  itself. 
Alcohol  is  then  added  very  gradually  to  the  mixture  till  it 
becomes  lighter  than  the  oil.  The  equilibrium  of  the  fluids 
would'  now  be  unstable  if  it  were  not  for  the  tension  of  the 
fiurface  which  separates  them,  and  which,  when  the  orifice 
flf  the  -vessel  is  not  too  large,  continues  to  preserve  the 
stability  of  the  equilibrium. 

.  When  the  equilibrium  at  last  becomes  unstable,  the 
destruction  of  equilibrium  takes  place  by  the  lighter  fluid 
^scending  in  one  part  of  the  orifice  and  the  heavier 
descending  in  the  other.  Hence  the  displacement  of  the 
surface  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention  is  one  which 
does  not  alter  the  volume  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel,  and 
which  therefore  is  upward  in  one  part  of  the  surface  and 
doTivnward-in  another.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a 
rectangular  orifife  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  sides  being  a 
and  b. 

Let  the  surface'  of  separation  be  originally  in  the  jil.ino  of  the 
crilicft;  and  let  the  co-ortlinates  z  and  y  be  measured  fiom  one  corner 
parallel  to  tlie  sides  a  and  b  respectively,  and  Ut  z  be  measured  up- 
Vards.  Then  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  upper  liquid,  and  a  that  of 
tlie  lower  li<|uid,  and  P  the  original  pressure  at  tlie  surface  of  separa- 
tion, then  when  the  surface  receives  an  upward  displai-oment  c,  the 
pressure  above  it  'will  be. P-  pyz^  and  that-  below  it  will  be  P-  <rg:, 
•0  that  the  surface  will  be  acted  on  by  an  upward  pressure  (p  —  ff)gz. 

'  "Surun  cai  particulior  do  I'equilibre  des  liquides,"  par  F.  Du- 
prei,  youvcaxa  Mim.  de  I'Acnd.  dt  Belgijtu,  1851  ct  1854. 


Kow  if  the  displacement  c  be  evcrj-nhcre  \er)-  small,  the  curvaturo 
in  the  planes  parallel  to  xz  and  y:  will  be  ^,  and  j-,  respectively  ; 
and  If  T  is  the  surface-tension  the  whole  upwaril  force  will  be 

If  tills  quantity  is  of  the  same  sign  es  t,  the  displacement  trill  Iw 
increased,  and  the  equilibrium  will  'be  unstable.  If  it  is  of  the 
opposite  sign  from  2,  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable.  The  limitiiig 
condition  may  be  found  by  putting  it  equal  to  zero.  One  form  of 
the  solution  of  the  equation,  and  that  which  ia  appUcable  to  tlie 
case  of  a  rectangular  orifice,  is 

s  =  C  sin.  jw  siu.  qy . 
Substitnling  in  the  equation  ^  'e  find  the  condition 

i+  re  stable. 
0      neutral. 
-"  unstable. 

That  the  surface  may  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  orifice,  which 
is  a  rectangle,  whose  sides  are  a  and  b,  we  must  have 

pa  =  mn  ,  56  =  nir , 
when  m  and  n  are  mtegral  numbers.  Also,  if  m  and  n  are  both 
unity,  the  displacement  will  he  entirely  positive,  and  the  volume  ol 
the  liquid  will  not  be  constant.  That  the  volume  may  be  constant, 
either  11  or  m  must  be  an  even  nutuber.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  conditions  umler  which 


'&^i) 


r-(p-tr)j 


cannot  be  made  negative.     Under  these  couJitions  the  equilibrium 
Is  stable  for  all  small  displacements  of  the  suiface.     The  siuallist 

admissible  value  of  '^  +  jT  "  '^  ■*"  'jT.  'where  o  is  the  longer  side  u( 
the  rectangle.     Hence  the  condition  of  stabiUty  is  that 


(^  +  f)t-0'-')? 


is  a  positive  quantity.     When  the  breadth  b  is  lesa  than  \/ ;- 

the  length  a  may  be  unlimited. 

Whe.i  the  orifice  is  circular  of  radius  a,  the  limiting  valuB  of 


1  ^k/  _  z ,  where  « is  the  least  root  of  the  ec[uatioo 

^       no 


9P 


I'or- 


,-H:c.,  =  0/ 


The  least  root  of  this  equation  is 

:  =  3-83171. 
I£  7i  is  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  will  rise  in  a  capillary  tnbe 
of  unit  radius,  then  the  diameter  of  the  largest  orifice  is 

2o  =  3-8317V^ 
=  5«4188VA. 
M,  Dnprez  found  from  his  experiments  . 
2a  =  6 -485  VA^ 

Effect  of  Suef ace-tension  on  thk  Velocity  or  Wavfa' 
When  a  series  of  waves  are  propagated  on  the  surfaco 
of  a  liquid,  the  surface-tension  has  the  efl'ect  of  increasing 
the  pressure  at  the  crests  of  the  waves  and  diminishing  it 
in  the  troughs.  If  the  -wave-length  is  \,  the  equation  of 
the  surface  is 

X 

y  =  b  sin.  2t  -  . 
The  pressure  due  to  the  surface-tension  T  w 

This  pressure  must  be  added  to  the  pressure  due  to  gravity 
(/py.  Hence  Uie  waves  will  be  propagated  as  if  the 
intensity  of  gravity  had  been 

4ir«  T 

^=^'  +  7^7 

instead  of  ff.     Now  it  is  shown  in  hydrodynamics  that  tho 


'  See  SirW.  Thomson.  "^Hydrokinetio  Solutions  and  Observatiin/^ 
Phil.  Hag..  Nov.  1871. 
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velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  in  deep  water  is  that 
acquired  by  a  heavy  body  falling  through  half  the  radius 
of  the  circle  whose  circumference  id  the  wave-length,  or 


^=y^ 


'A 


^  2t+  \f 

Hiia  Telocity  is  a  minimum  when 


and  the  minimnm  value  is 


"=  V  4 


9P 


Ty 


For  waves  whose  length  from  crest  to  crest  is  greater 
than  X,  the  principal  force  concerned  in  the  motion  is  that 
of  gravitation  For  waves  whose  length  is  less  than  \  the 
principal  force  concerned  is  that  of  surface-tension.  Sir 
William  Thomson  proposes  to  distinguish  the  latter  kind 
of  waves  by  the  name  of  ripples. 

When  a  small  body  is  partly  immersed  in  a  liquid  origin- 
ally at  rest,  and  moves  horizontally  with  constant  velocity 
V,  waves  are  propagated  through  the  liquid  with  various 
velocities  according  to  their  respective  wave-lengths.  In 
front  of  the  body  the  relative  velocity  of  the  fluid  and  the 
body  varies  from  V  where  the  fluid  is  at  rest,  to  zero 
at  the  cutwater  on  the  front  surface  of  the  body.  The 
waves  produced  by  the  body  wiU  travel  forwards  faster 
than  the  body  .till  they  reach  a  distance  from  it  at  which 
the  relative  velocity  of  the  body  and  the  fluid  is  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  propagation  corresponding  to  the  wave- 
length. The  waves  then  travel  along  with  the  body  at  a 
constant  distance  in  front  of  it.  Hence  at  a  certain 
distance  in  front  of  the  body  there  is  a  series  of  waves 
which  are  stationary  with  respect  to  the  body.  Of  these, 
the  waves  of  minimnm  velocity  form  a  stationary  wave 
nearest  to  the  front  of  the  body.  Between  the  body  and 
this  first  wave  the  surface  is  comparatively  smootL  Then 
comes  the  stationary  wave  of  minimum  velocity,  which  is 
the  most  marked  of  the  series.  In  front  of  this  is  a 
double  series  of  stationary  waves,  the  gravitation  waves 
forming  a  ssries  increasing  in  wave  length  with  their 
distance  in  front  of  the  body,  and  the  surface-tension  waves 
or  ripples  diminishing  in  wave-length  with  their  distance 
from  the  body,  and  both  sets  of  waves  rapidly  diminishing 
in  amplitude  with  their  distance  from  the  body. 

If  the  current-function  of  the  water  referred  to  the  body 
considered  as  origin  is  i/f,  then  the  equation  of  the  form  of 
the  crest  of  a  wave  of  velocity  w,  the  crest  of  which  traveb 
alor^g  with  the  body,  is 

where  <&  is  an  element  of  the  length  of  the  crest.  To  inte- 
grate this  equation  for  a  solid  of  given  form  is  probably  ditE- 
cult,  bnt  it  is  easy  to  see  that  at  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  the  body,  where  the  liquid  is  sensibly  at  rest,  the  crest  of 
the  wave  will  approximate  to  an  asymptote  inclined  to  the 

path  of  the  body  at  an  angle  whose  sine  is  — ,  where  w  is  the 

velocity  of  the  wave  and  V  is  that  of  the  body. 

The  crest«  of  the  different  kinds  of  waves  will  therefore 
appear  to  diverge  as  they  get  further  from  the  body,  and 
the  waves  themselves  will  be  less  and  less  perceptible. 
But  those  whose  'wave-length  is  near  to  that  of  the  wave 
of  mininum  velocity  will  diverge  less  than  any  of  the 
others,  so  that  the  most  marked  feature  at  a  distance  from 
thrt  body  wiU  be  the  two  long  lines  of  ripples  of  minimum 
▼plocity.     If  the  angle  between  these  is  20.  the  velocity  of 


the  bodj'  id  w  sec.  &,  where  to  for  water  is  abont  23  centi- 
metres per  second. 

Tables  of  Sueface  Teksion. 

In  the  following  tables  the  units  of  length,  mass,  aud 
time  are  the  centimetre,  the  gramme,  and  the  second,  and 
the  um't  of  force  is  that  which  if  it  acted  on  one  gramme 
fcr  one  second  would  communicate  to  it  a  velocity  of  one 
centimetre  per  second  : — 

TMe  0/  Surf  ice-Tension  at  20°  C.  (Quincke). 


Uqald. 


Water    

Jlercury 

Bisulphide  of 
Caibon  ... 

Chloroform... 

Alcohol 

OUve  OU 

Turpeutine   . 

Petroleum 

Hydrochloric 
Acid 

Solution  of 
Hypojul- 
phite  of 
Soda  


Speclflo 
Giu\Uy. 


Tension  of  snrfiice 
ieparsting  the  liquid 

from 


1  I    81 

]3-5432|  540 

1-2687    32-1 


1-4878 
0-7906! 
0-9136 
0-8867! 
0-7977| 

1-1 


30-6 
25-5 
36-9 
29-7 
31-7 

701 


418 
41-75 
29-5 

20-56 
11-55 
27-8 


Uer- 
cnry. 


1-1248    7T-5I 


418 


372-5 

399 
399 
335 

250-5 
284 

377 


442-5 


Angle  of  contact  with 
gtsas  in  presence  of 


32°  16' 

25°  12 
21°  50' 
37°  44 
36°  20' 


23°  20' 


Mercury 


26°  8 
18°  8' 


26°  8' 


10°  42 


'9231,  tension  of  &ee  surface 


OUve  OU  and  Alcohol,  12-2. 
Olive  oil  and  aqueous  alcohol  (sp.  g. 
25-5),  6-8,  angle  87°  48'. 

Quincke  has  determined  the  surface-tension  of  a  great 
many  substances  near  their  point  of  fusion  or  solidification. 
His  method  was  that  of  observing  the  form  of  a  large  drop 
standing  on  a  plane  surface.  If  K  is  the  height  of  the 
flat  surface  of  the  drop,  and  k  that  of  the  point  where  its 
tangent  plane  is  vertical,  then 


T  =  i(K. 


i)Vc. 


Surface-Teudoiis  of  Liquids  at  titeir  Point  of  Solidification. 
Fiom  Quinclce. 


Substaiice. 

Temperatare  of      :     Siirface-TenJlJO. 
SoUdlflcaUan.       j 

Ple'iDum 

2000° C         (             1658 

1200°             i               683 

360°                            860 

Gold   

Tin    

230° 

40° 

330° 

1000° 

265° 

58° 

90° 

432° 

1000° 

1000° 

"'o' 

217° 

iir 

■43° 

68 

687 

677 

448 

419 

382 

364 

253 

244 

212 

206 

114 
86-2 
70-4 
41-3 
41-1 
33-4 

Mercarv     

Lead 

Silver        

Antimonv 

Borax 

Carbonate  of  Soda 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

■Water   

Selenium 

Phoaphoms. 1.... 

■Was. 

Quincke  finds  that  tor  several  series  of  substances  the  sur- 
face-tension is  nearly  proportional  to  the  density,80  that  if  wo 

2T  -  1- 

call  (K  -  if the  specific  cohesion,  we  may  state  the 

general  results  of  his  experiments  as  follows  : — 

The  bromides  and  iodides  have  a  specific  cohesion  about 
half  that  of  mercury.  The  nitrates,  chlorides,  sugars,  and 
fats,  as  also  the  metals,  lead,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  have 


C  A  P  — C  A  P 
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a  specific  cohesion  nearly  equal  to  that  of  mercury.  Water, 
the  carbonates  and  sulphates,  and  probably  phosphates, 
and  the  metals,  platinum,  gold,  silver,  cadmium,  tin,  and 
copper  have  a  specific  cohesion  double  that  of  mercury. 
Zinc,  iron,  and  palladium,  three  times  that  of  mercury,  and 
sodium,  six  times  that  of  mercury. 

EXLATION  OF  SUKF ACE-TENSION  TO  TeMPEBATUKE. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Briinner  and  of 
Wolff  on  the  ascent  of  water  in  tubes  that  at  the  tempera- 
ture t°  centigrade 

T  =  75-20  (1-0-001870  (Brunaer)  ; 
=  7603  (l-0-0U2(  +  0-00000415O.  for  a  tube  -02346  cm.  dia- 
meter fWolff)  ; 
=  77-34  (1  -  0-0018K),  for  a  tube  -03U98  cm.  diameter  (Wolff). 


Sir  W.  Thomson  has  applied  the  principles  of  Thermody- 
namics to  determine  the  thermal  effects  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  area  of  the  free  suiface  of  a  liquid,  and 
has  shown  that  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  constant 
while  the  area  of  the  surface  increases  by  unity,  an  amount 
of  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  liquid  which  is  dynamically 
equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  absolute  temperature  into 
the  decrement  of  the  surface-tension  per  degree  of  tempera- 
ture. We  may  call  this  the  latent  Iieat  of  surface-exim- 
lion. 

It  appears  froip  the  experiments  of  Brunner  and  Wolff 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  latent  heat  of  extension 
of  the  surface  of  water  is  dynamically  equivalent  to  about 
half  the  mechanical  work  done  in  .producing  the  surfaae- 
exteiision.  (J.  cm.) 


CAPIS,  or  Capiz,  a  town  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  a 
province  of  the  satne  name,  on  the  north  coast  of  Panay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Panay,  Panitan,  and  Ivisan,  which 
are  subject  to  inundations  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  alcalde,  and  is  defended  by  a  small 
fort.  Most  of  its  buildings  are  light  erections  of  nipa  palm. 
Its  exports  are  mainly  rice,  dyewood,  gold-dust,  and  cattle. 
Population,  11,470.     Lat.  IT  25'  N.,  long.  122°  45'  E. 

GAPISTRANO,  Giovanni  di  (1386-1456),  was  born  at 
the  little  town  of  Capistrano  in  the  AbruzzL  He  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  till  about  his 
thirtieth  year  was  engaged  in  practice  as  an  advocate.  He 
then  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  became  one  of  its 
most  rigid  and  devoted  adherents.  At  the  same  time  he 
manifested  very  remarkable  powers  as  a  popular  preacher, 
and  was  consequently  employed  on  various  missions  by  the 
popes.  In  1450  he  was  sent  by  Nicholas  V.  to  Germany  . 
to  preach  against  the  Hussite  heresy,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  ezcite  the  Germans  to  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  who, 
under  their  great  leader,  Mahomet  II.,  were  threatening  to 
overrun  Europe.  Capistrano  did  much  to  repress  the 
Hussite  movement,  and  though  he  failed  to  excite  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  his  religious  enthusiasm  sustained  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgrade  when  that  town  weis  besieged  by' 
the  Turkish  forces  in  1456.  He  accompanied  them  with 
the  cross  in  his  hand  in  their  sijccessful  sortie,  a  few  months 
before  his  death.     He  was  cantjnized  in  1690. 

CAPITAL,  in  social  discussions  sometimes  treated  as 
antithetical  to  Labour,  u  in  reality  the  accumulated  savings 
of  labour  and  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  savings  of 
labour.  It  is  that  portion  of  the  annual  produce  reserved 
from  consumption  to  supply  future  wants,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  production,  to  improve  industrial  instruments  and 
processes,  to  carry  out  works  of  public  utility,  and,  in  short, 
to  secure  and  enlarge  the  various  means  of  progress 
necessary  to  an  increasing  community.  It  is  the  increment 
ui  wealth  or  means  of  subsistence  analogous  to  the  increment 
i>f  population  and  of  the  wants  of  civilized  man.  Hence  Mr 
Mill  and  other  economists,  when  seeking  a  graphic  expres- 
sion of  the  service  of  capital,  have  called  it  "abstinence." 
The  labourer  serves  by  giving  physical  and  mental  eflfort 
ifi  order  to  supply  his  means  of  consumption.  The 
OBpitaliat,  or  labourer-capitalist,  serves  by  abstaining  from 
consumption,  by  denying  himself  the  present  enjoyment  of 
more  or  less  of  his  means  of  consumption,  in  the  prospect 
of  a  future  profit.  This  quality,  apparent  enough  in  'he 
beginnings  of  capital,  applies  equally  to  all  its  forms  nd 
stages ;  because  whether  a  capitalist  stocks  his  wareh^  ise 
with  goods  an-d  produce,  improves  land,  lends  on  mort£ige 
or  other  security,  builds  a  factory,  opens  a  mine,  or  orders 
the  construction  of  machines  or  ships,  there  is  the  element 
of  seif-deprival  for  the  present,  with  the  risk  of  ultimate 


loss  of  what  is  his  own,  and  what,  instead  of  saving  and 
embodpng  in  some  productive  form,  he  might  choose  to 
consume.  On  this  ground  rests  the  justification  of  the 
claims  of  capital  to  its  industrial  rewards,  whether  in  the 
form  of  rent,  interest,  or  profits  of  trade  and  investment. 

To  any  advance  in  the  arts  of  industry  or  the  comforts 
of  life,  a  rate  of  production  exceeding  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion, with  consequent  accumulation  of  resources,  or  in  other 
words,  the  formation  of  capital,  is  indispensable.  Tho 
primitive  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whether  those  of  ancient 
times  or  the  modern  pioneers  who  have  formed  settlements 
in  the  forests  of  the  New  World,  soon  discovered  that  their 
labour  -would  be  rendered  more  effective  by  implements 
and  auxiliary  powers  of  various  kinds,  and  that  until  tho 
produce  from  existing  means  of  cultivation  exceeded  what 
was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  there  could  be  neither 
labour  on  their  part  to  produce  such  implements  and 
auxiliaries,  nor  means  to  purchase  them.  Every  branch  of 
industry  has  thus  had  a  demand  for  capital  within  its  own 
circles  from  the  earliest  times.  The  flint  arrow-heads,  the 
stone  and  bronze  utensils  of  fossiliferous  origin,  and  the 
rude  implements  of  agriculture,  war,  and  navigation,  of 
which  we  read  in  Homer,  were  the  forerunners  of  that  rich 
and  wonderful  display  of  tools,  machines,  engines,  furnaces, 
and  countless  ingenious  and  costly  appliances,  which 
represent  so  large  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  civilized 
countries,  and  without  the  pre-existing  capital  could  not 
have  been  developed.  Nor  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  or 
the  production  simply  of  food,  is  the  need  of  implements, 
and  of  other  auxiliary  power,  whether  animal  or  mechanical, 
the  only  need  immediately  experienced.  Tie  demands  on 
the  surplus  of  produce  over  consumption  are  various  and 
incessant.  Near  tho  space  of  reclaimed  ground,  from 
■which  the  cultivator  derives  but  a  bare  livelihood,  are  some 
marshy  acres  that,  if  drained  and  enclosed,  would  add  con- 
siderably in  two  or  three  years  to  the  produce ;  the  forest 
and  other  natural  obstructions  might  also  be  driven  farther 
back  -with  the  result,  in  a  few  more  years,  of  profit ;  fences 
are  necessary  to  allow  of  pasture  and  field  crops,  roads  have 
to  be  made  and  farm  buildings  to  be  erected ;  as  the  work 
proceeds  more  artificial  investments  foUow,  and  by  these 
successive  outlays  of  past  savings  in  improvements,  renewed 
and  enhanced  from  generation  to  generation,  the  land,  of 
little  value  in  its  natural  state  either  to  the  owner  and 
cultivator  or  the  community,  is  at  length  brought  into  a 
highly  productive  condition.  The  history  of  capital  in  the 
soil  is  substantially  the  history  of  capital  in  all  other  spheres. 
No  progress  can  be  made  in  any  sphere,  small  or  large, 
■without  reserved  funds  possessed  by  few  or  more  persons 
in  small  or  large  amounts,  and  the  progress  in  all  cases  is 
adventured  under  sclf-deprival  in  the  meanwhile  of  acquired 
value,  and  more  or  less  risk  as  to  the  final  result. 
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Capital  is  necessarily  to  be  distiuguished  from  money, 
with  which  in  ordinary  nomenclature  it  is  almost  identical. 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  where  capital  may  not 
operate  actively  without  the  intervention  of  money.  A 
farmer,  manufacturer,  or  artisan,  who  has  saved  from  his 
consumption  and  expenses  of  the  past  year  an  amount  of 
product-value,  may  in  the  following  year  either  employ 
laore  labour  to  direct  production  or  divert  a  portion  of  the 
labour  hitherto  employed  to  an  improvement  of  his  process, 
which  in  either  case  would  be  an  mvestment  of  capital. 
Money,  strictly  speaking,  i.'i  the  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
circulation  and  banking  reserve,  and  its  sum  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  amount  to  over  100  millions  sterling.  But 
when  the  bank  deposits  of  the  kingdom  are  taken  into 
account,  they  are  found  to  be  fives  of  hundreds  of  millions 
sterling,  all  active  as  money,  and  forming  what  is  called 
the  "  floating  capital  "  of  the  country.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  artisan  already  supposed, 
having  a  surplus  produce  to  dispose  of,  sell  it  at  what  they 
•deem  the  proper  time  for  their  advantage  and  put  the  pro- 
ceeds in  bank ;  or  the  domestic  seivant  or  labouring  man 
having  a  surplus  from  his  wages,  or  the  investor  or 
speculator  ia  stocks  and  shares  having  realized  a  profit, 
or  the  owner  of  a  thousand  acres,  or  the  millionaire 
embarrassed  with  the  returns  of  a  capital  so  large  that  he 
can  only  add  to  it  year  after  year,  do  the  same  thing — the 
money  employed  m  these  multiplied  transactions  being 
merely  the  vehicle  of  their  notation  in  money-value,  and 
after  accomplishing  one  senes  of  transactions  being 
available  for  another  series  foUowing.  The  deposits  thus 
made  to  the  banks  may  be  recalled  soon  or  late,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  may  go  on  increasing  under  the  same  names  for 
ji  generation  ;  but,  in  any  case,  they  are  the  realized  money- 
values  of  commodities,  wages,  rents,  interest,  and  profits,  of 
■which  the  owners  had  no  present  need,  and  which  they 
filaced  at  the  service  of  the  public  in  this  social  form  at 
soma  rate  of  interest  until  such  time  as  they  might  choose 
or  need  to  recall  them.  This  is  capital  in  its  most  vitalized 
form,  because  it  is  offered  through  the  banks  to  all  who 
want  capital  and  can  give  the  requisite  securities  of 
document  or  character  for  its  repayment.  In  proportion 
as  this  fund  increases  a  country  may  be  safely  deemed  ncher 
in  resource  for  the  extended  employment  of  labour  in  all 
profitable  branches  of  industry,  and  for  coping  w  ith  every 
exigency  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  condition.  It  is 
a  necessary  element  of  all  great  enterprises,  such  as  railways, 
telegraphs,  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
of  operations  in  foreign  commerce  where  there  is  a  long 
train  of  outlays  in  materials,  wages,  and  charges  before 
there  can  be  any  return.  Still  the  idea  of  capital  cannot 
be  confined  to  money  and  bank  deposits  of  money.  The 
indefinite  extent  to  which,  in  the  practical  conduct  of  trades 
and  industries,  the  capital  is  insensibly  increased  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  business  itself,  without  loans  or  contribu- 
tion of  new  capital  shares,  and  the  facility  with  which 
property  and  commocLties  command  the  energy  of  free  and 
jictive  capital,  forbid  any  narrow  definition.  The  capital  of 
a  country  can  scarce  be  said  to  be  less  than  the  whole  sum 
of  its  investments  in  a  productive  form,  and  possessing  a 
recognized  productive  value. 

The  distinction  of  "  fixed  "  and  "  circulating  "  capital 
by  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (book  iL  c.  i.) 
-cannot  fail  to  be  always  useful  m  exhibiting  the  vanous 
forms  and  conditions  under  which  capital  is  employed  Yet 
the  principal  phenomena  of  capital  are  found  to  be  the 
same,  whether  the  form  of  investment  be  more  or  less 
permanent  or  circulable.  The  machinery  in  which  capital 
is  "  fixed,"  and  which  yields  a  profit  without  apparently 
changing  hand^,  is  ip  reality  passing  away  day  by  day, 
until  it  is  worn  out,  and  has  to  be  replaced.     So  also  of 


drainage  and  other  land  improvements.  When  the  natural 
forests  have  been  consumed  and  the  landowners  begin 
to  plant  trees  on  the  bare  places,  the  plantations  while 
growing  are  ay  source  of  health,  shelter,  and  embellish- 
ment— they  are  not  without  a  material  profit  throughout 
their  various  stages  to  maturity — and  when,  at  the  lapse 
of  twenty  or  more  years,  they  are  ready  to  be  cut  down, 
and  the  timber  is  sold  for  us^ul  purposes,  there  is  a 
harvest  of  the  original  capital  expended  as  essentially 
as  in  the  case  of  the  more  rapid  yearly  crops  of  wheat  or 
oats.  The  chief  distinctioa  would  appear  to  rest  in  the 
element  of  time  elapsing  between  the  outlay  of  capital  and 
its  return.  Capital  may  be  employed  in  short  loans  or  bills 
of  exchange  at  two  or  three  months,  in  paying  wages  of 
labour  for  which  there  may  be  return  in  a  day  or  not  in 
less  than  a  year  or  more,  or  in  operations  involving 
within  themselves  every  form  of  capital  expenditure,  and 
requiring  a  few  years  or  ninety-nine  years  for  the 
promised  fructification  on  which  they  proceed.  But  the 
common  characteristic  of  capital  is  that  of  a  fund  yielding 
a  return  and  reproducing  itself  whethei  the  time  to  this 
end  be  long  or  short.  TL»  division  of  expenditure  or 
labour  (all  expenditure  having  a  destination  to  labour  of 
one  kind  or  another)  into  "  productive  "  and  "  unproductive  " 
by  the  same  distinguished  authority  (book  ii.  c  3)  ia 
also  apposite  both  for  purposes  of  political  economy  and 
practical  guidance,  though  economista  have  found  it 
diflBcult  to  define  where  "  productive  expenditure "  ends 
and  "unproductive  expenditure"  begins  Adam  Smith 
includes  in  his  enumeration  of  the  "  fixed  capital "  of  a 
country  "the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the 
inhabitants  ;  "  and  in  this  sense  expenditure  on  education, 
arts,  and  sciences  might  be  deemed  expenditure  of  the 
most  productive  value,  and  yet  be  wanting  in  strict  com- 
mercial account  of  the  profit  and  loss.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  personal  expenditure  among  all 
ranks  of  society,  which,  though  not  in  any  sense  a  capital 
expenditure,  may  become  capital  and  receive  a  productive 
application,  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  grossly  unpro 
ductiva  form  in  the  interest  both  of  the  possessors  and  ol 
the  community. 

These  remarks  have  probably  indicated  with  sufScteut 
clearness  the  origin,  nature,  and  uses  of  capitaL  The  subject 
in  its  detaUfl  is  full  of  controversies,  on  whiak  it  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  enter.  It  may  be  enough  to  indi- 
cate simply  some  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  fully 
established.  1.  Capital  is  not  a  prerogative  or  monopoly 
of  any  class,  but  embraces  both  in  its  actual  form  and 
its  future  possibilities  all  classes  of  men  from  the  humblest 
labourer  to  the  millionaire.  2.  In  proportion  as  capital 
increases  the  rate  of  profit  falls,  the  competition  of  capital 
with  capital  being  fully  more  close  and  active  than  that 
of  labour  with  labour  (J.  S.  MUl's  Principle)  of  Political 
Economy,  book  iv.  c.  4).  3.  The  amount  of  the  annual 
produce  falling  to  capital  is  necessarily  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  falling  to  labour  in  countries  where  the 
capital  is  large  than  in  those  where  it  is  relatively  small, 
in  old  than  in  new  countries,  though  the  rate  of  profit 
may  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  rate 
of  profit  may  fall  over  the  whole  capital  of  a  country,  and 
yet  from  the  increase  of  capital  employed  the  aggregate  profit 
be  undiminished  or  even  increased.  M.  Bastiat  puts  this 
conclusion  in  the  following  formula; — "In  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  capital  the  absolute  share  of  the  total  product 
falling  to  the  capitalist  is  augmented  and  his  relative  share 
is  diminished ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  labourer's  share 
is  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively"  {Harmonies  oj 
Political  Economy,  vii.)  4.  Capital,  so  far  from  being  the 
antagonist,  is  the  ally  of  labour,  the  indispensable  means 
of  all  extended   employment  and  reward  of  labour,  as  well 
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as  of  all  increase  of  population,  and  civilLzed  well-beiug 
{Some  Leading  Principles  o/ Political  £c<mo>iii/,hy  Ptolisaur 
Cairnes,  part  ii.  c.  3). 

CAPITAKATA,  or  Foggia,  a  proviuce  of  Southern 
Italy,  formerly  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
has  an  area  of  2955  square  miles,  and  i,-i  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  province 
of  Bari,  on  the  S.  by  Basilicata  and  Priiicipato  Ulteriore, 
on  the  W.  by  Beneveuto  and  ilolise.  The  south-west  of 
the  province  is  occupied  by  the  slopes  and  uuderfalls  of  the 
Apennines,  and  on  the  north-east  the  mountain  mass  of 
Gargano  covers  an  extent  of  more  than  800  square'  miles. 
The  central  district,  however,  is  very  level,  and  is  known 
as  the  Tavogliero  di  Puglie,  or  Chess-board  of  Apulia  ; 
while  the  mountainous  parts  also  enclose  many  fertile 
valleys.  E.vcept  at  the  promontory  of  Gargano  the  coast  is 
low,  and  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  lagoons,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Lago  di  Lesina,  the  Lago  di  Verana,  and 
the  Lago  di  Salpi.  The  harbourij  are  few  and  unimportant. 
The  Fortore,  the  Candelaro,  and  the  Cervajo  are  the  chief 
rivers,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Ofanto,  which  forms  the 
boiiudary  towards  the  south.  The  products  are  -wheat, 
maize,  pulse,  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  oil,  and  wine;  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  cattle  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
vast  herds  of  sheep. are  pastured  throughout  the  province. 
The  manufactures  are  few  and  of  no  great  importance;  and 
the  commerce  consists  mainly  iu  the  coasting  trade.  The 
province  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Foggia,  San 
Severo,  and  Manfredonia  ;  its  capital  is  Foggia,  and  the 
other  principal  towns,  besides  those  which  give  name  to 
the  districts,  are  Lucera,  Bovino,  Ccrignola,  Ascoli  di 
Satriano,  and  Yieste.     Population  in  1871,  322,758. 

CAPITO,  or  KoEPFLix,  ^YoLFGANG  Fabricius  (1478- 
1541),  a  Reformed  divine,  was  boi'n  of  humble  parentage  at 
Hagouau  in  Alsace.  He  waa  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, aud  he  also  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  law,  in 
which  he  gained  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  the  same  time  he 
applied  himself  so  earnestly  to  theology  that  he  received  the 
doctorate  in  that  faculty  also,  and  taught  for  some  time  at 
Freiburg.  He  acted  for  three  years  as  pastor  in  Bruchsal, 
and  was  then  called  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Basel.  In 
1520  he  removed  to  Mainz,  at  the  request  of  Albrecht, 
archbishop. of  that  city.  In  1523  he  settled  at  Stnisburg, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the  16th 
lientury,  was  present  at  the  second  conference  of  Zurich 
i\nd  at  the  coiifereni.e  of  Marburg,  and  along  with'  Bucer 
ivas  appointed  to  present  to  the  emperor  the  coufessiou  of 
Augsburg.  From  his  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  Lutheran 
»nd  Zwinglian. parties  in  regard  to  the  sacraments,  he 
•  eems  to  have  incurred  the  suspicions  of  his  own  friends  ; 
ivhile  from  his  intimacy  wifh  several  divines  of  the  Sociniau 
school  he  drew  on  himself  the  charge  of  Ariani.im.  His 
principal  works  were, — I astitutionum  Hehiaicarum  librl 
duo ;  Enan-aliones  in  Hahacuc  et  Iloseam  Prophetas;  and 
JUxplicado  dociissima  in  Hexaemeron. 

CAPITOL,  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian 
or  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome.     See  Rome. 

CAPITOLIXUS,  Julius,  one  of  a  number  of  historical 
writers  who  lived  about  tlie  end  of  the  3d  century.  See 
Augustan  Histobv,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 

CAPITULARIES  are  certain  laws  enacted  under  the 
auspices  of  kings  of  the  Frankish  race.  They  are  called 
Capitularia,  a  name  of  no  classical  authority,  but  derived 
from  capitiilum,  the  diminutive  of  caput;  and  they  are 
so  described  from  the  circumalauco  of  their  being  enacted 
or  digested  capilulatim,  by  heads  or  chapters.  The  .term 
is  very  frequently  used  in  a  general  sense,  but  in  other 
instances  capitularies  are  distinguished  from  laws. 

The  laws  of  the  Franks  were  enacted  "  consen.su  populi 


et  constitutione  regis."  Liberty  was  the  chief  inheritance 
of  the  ancient  people  of  Germany;  nor  were  they  governed 
by  laws  which  they  had  no  share  in  enacting.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Dr  Stuart,  that  "  the  short  but  comprehensive 
and  sentimental  work  of  Tacitus,  '  on  the  manners  of 
Germany,  is  the  key  to  the  institutions,  the  Capitularies, 
and  the  code  of  the  barbarians."  But  the  national 
assemblies  of  those  who  were  capable  and  worthy  of  bearing 
arms  appear  to  have  been  gradually  superseded  by  a 
select  council,  composed  of  the  two  orders  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  •  and  if  the  great  body  of  the  people  attended 
their  deliberations,  it  seems  to  have  been  more  in  the 
capacity  of  spectators  than  of  actual  legislators.  The 
initiative  in  promulgating  any  resolution  was  always  taken 
by  the  king  or  emperor,  aud  the  final  adoption  seems  also 
to  have  been  very  much  in  his  hands,  the  assembled 
magnates  merely  giving  their  advice  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  This  was  the  form  of  the  constitution  in  tho 
time  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  name  a  great  proportion  of 
the  Capitularies  are  promulgated,  though  some  of  them 
belong  to  a  more  recent,  and  others  to  a  much  more  early 
period,  the  collection  commencing  with  an  enactment  of 
King  Childebert,  dated  in  the  year  554.  The  Capitularies 
are  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and.  were  doubtless 
drawn  up  by  the  ecclesiastics.  The  Latin  copies  were'  de- 
posited among  the  national  archives,  but  the  laws  were 
divulged  to  the  people  in  their  mother  tongue. 

Savigny  gives  •  the  following  summary  of  what 
is  now  known  with  regard  to  the  Capitularies  : — "  The 
imperial  ordinances  of  the  Franks  {Capitularia),  which, 
after  the  extension  of  their  empire, were  distinguished  from 
the  national  laws  {Leges),  arose  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  same  principle.  All  royal  enactments,  particularly  in 
later  times,  were  called  Capitularia,  or  Capitula.  The 
king  had  a  double  character, — the  one,  as  chief  of  each, 
individual  tribe,  aud  the  other  as  head  of  the  whole 
nation.  -Hence  the  Capitularies  also  are  of  two  classes, — 
those  defining  the  law  of  a  particular  race,  e.g.,  'Capi- 
tula addita  ad  Legem '  Salicam,'  and  those  of  general 
application  over  the  whole  Frank  territory.  In  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks,  with  which  so  many  different  nations  were 
incorporated,  the  Capitularies  are  so "  frequently  general 
under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  that  when  their  character 
is  not  specially  fixed  they  may  be  understood  as  belonging 
to  that  class.  In  Lombardic  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  Lombards  and  Romans  were  the  only  distinct  peoples, 
most  of  the  ordinances  of  Charles  atd  his  successors  must 
be  understood  as  constituting  exclusively  Lombardic  law. 
For  this  reason  probably  they  have  been  inserted  in  a'l 
the  early  collections  of  that  law,  and  were  consequently 
never  obligatory  on  the  Romans.  It  is,  however,  of  great 
importance  to  determine  accurately  the  limits  of  the 
general  Capitularies.  The  laws  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne 
have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  apply  to  all  the  subjects 
of  their  extensive  empire.  These  princes  reigned  over 
three  distinct  kingdoms,  the  Frankish,  the  Lombardic,  and 
thai;  which  under  the  name  of  Rome  and  the  Exarchate 
had  recently  constituted  part  of  the  Greek  empire.  No 
Capitulary,  however  general,  could  overstep  the  boundaries 
of  that  state  iu  which  it  had  originated.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  were  some  clerical  laws ;  and  their 
universal  validity  arose  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  and 
from  tho  common  old  ecclesiastical  authorities,  on  which 
they  }vcre  founded.  No  example  of  a  similarly  general 
application  is  found  in  any  of  the  temporal  ordinances." 

The  first  collection  of  the  Capitularies  was  made  in  the  9th  century 
by  Angesise,  abbot  of  Fontenelle,  one  of  the  councillors  of  t'harle- 
inaRne.  He  collected  the  Capitu'a  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  into  four  books.  In  842  Benedict,  deacon  of  Mainz, 
added  three. books,  bringing  up  the  number  of  Capilula  to  1697. 
Supplements  were  afterwards  added,  which  iucretsed  tlie  number  to 
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21 00.  The  KstoiT  of  the  later  editions  will  1  .e  fotmd  in  tLe  piefoce  of 
Balu2e,  who  has  him^olf  surpassed  all  pieceding  and  all  suoeeqneiit 
editors.  His  groat  coUectiou  appeared  under  the  following  title  : 
Ctpitularia  Regum  Francorum;  addi'Ue  auiU  Marculfi  tiumachi  et 
aliorvm  forfiiul<B  veteres,  ettwtm  doctissimorum  vironi.n :  Steiihanvs 
Baluziui  Tuielcnsla  hi  unum,  colUgit,  ad  Ktu3tissii>,as codices  riianu- 
xripios  emerulavU,  magnam  parUm  nunc  prinucm  edidit,  iiotw  illua- 
travit,  Paris,  1677,  2  torn.  fol.  This  valuable  work  was  long  after- 
warfis  reprinted  in  Italy  (Venetiis,  1771,  2  torn,  fol.)  Another  edi- 
tion, for  which  Baluze  had  himself  made  preparations,  is  that  of  De 
Chiniac,  which  appeared  at  Paris,  1780,  2  torn.  fol.  This  edition 
is  splendiiUy  printed,  but  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  preface,  exhibited  column  for  column.  The  Capitu- 
laries are  also  to  be  found  in  Georgisch's  Corpus  Jiuis  Germnnici 
arUiqui,  Halffl  Magd.  1738,  4to ;  in  Canciani's  Lrges  Birburonim 
antiqucv^  Venetiis,  1781-91,  5  tom.  fol.  ;  in  V/alter,  Corpus  Juris 
Oerm-iii.  anti^.,  1823-4  :  and  in  Petz,  Monumenia  Oa-nianica. 
An  admirable  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Capitularies  wiU  be 
found  in  Guizot,  Ifis.  de  la  Civilizaiion,  Lej.  xxi.  and  xxv.  See 
airo  Michelet,  Origlnes  die  Droit  Francis. 

CAPITULATION  (the  Pactum  dedlt^onis  of  Grotins)  is 
an  agreement  in  time  of  trar  for  the  durrenJer  to  a  hostile 
armed  force  of  a  particular  body  of  troops,  a  town,  or  a 
tenitory.  It  is  an  ordinary  incident  of  war,  and  therefore 
no  previous  instructions  from  the  captor'ti  Government  are 
required  before  finally  settling  the  conditions  of  capitula- 
tion. The  most  usual  of  such  conditions  are  freedom  of 
religion,  and  security  of  private  property  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  promise  not  to  bear  arms  within  a  certain  period  on 
the  other.  Such  agreements  may  be  rashly  concluded  w  ith 
an  inferior  officer,  on  whose  authority  the  enemy  are  not  in 
the  actual  position  of  the  war  entitled  to  place  rehance. 
The  Roman  consuls  sometimes  introduced  the  condition — 
"  Ita  ratum  sit,  si populns  Ronianus  ceiisuiss^."  Saturninus 
surrendered  the  Capitol  on  the  promise  of  Marius ;  but 
Cicero  asks  {pro  C.  Rab.,  c.  s.),  "Fides  qui  potuit  sine 
eenatusconsulto  daril"  Csesar  evidently  thought  that 
responsibility  in  such  matters  should  rest  in  the  com- 
mander-in-chief :  "Alter  agere  ad  pra^scriptum  alter,  libere 
ad  summam  rerum  consulere  debet"  (de  B.  C,  iiL  51).  In 
modera  times  the  question  has.  been  raised  whether  a 
capitulation  can  ever  amount  to  a  conveyance  of  the 
sovereignty,  or  a  periietual  cession  of  political  allegiance. 
Such  matters  are  fixed  by  the  terms  of  peace  ;  but  before 
then  questions  may  lise  as  to  rights  in  the  property 
passed  by  capitulation.  Although  private  ransoms  are 
theoretically  aUowed  by  English  admiralty  law  in  ca-ses  of 
necessity,  the  Prize  Act  (27  and  28  Vict.  c.  25,  §  45)  con- 
fers a  right  only  to  ships  and  gooils  afloat.  Hence  part  of 
the  consideration  of  a  capitulation  may  be  condemned  to 
the  Crown.  Again,  aa  in  the  case  of  Thorshaven  and  its 
dependencies  (Island  of  Stromoe),  which  capitulated  to 
Captain  Baugh  in  1808,  public  property  passed  by  the 
capitulation,  if  not  taken  possession  of  by  the  private 
enemy,  may  afterwards  be  seized  by  privateers  and  for- 
feited to  the  Crowa  In  two  great  capitulations  of  modern 
history.  Great  Britain  has  made  a  not  very  creditable 
appearance.  That  of  Closter  Seven,  between  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Jlarshal  Richelieu  for  a  suspension  of 
arms  in  N.  Germany,  King  George,  as  elector  of  Hanover, 
refused  to  ratify,  and  ordered  the  Maiioven'an  troops, 
which  ought  to  have  been  disbanded,  to  re5'\une  service  as 
BrUlsh  troops.  In  the  capitulation  of  E)  Ariah  (1?00), 
■which  related  to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French, 
the  British  Government,  so  long  as  it  peemed  more  ad- 
vantageous to  fight,  pleaded  a  defect  in  the  authority  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  but  when  Kleber's  brilliant  movement 
to  Heliopolis  had  changed  matters,  they  clamoured  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  agreement.  The  most  important 
case  on  the  subject  of  capitulation  is.  howei  er,  that  of  tlie 
merchants  of  Genoa,  particulars  of  which  may  be  got  in 
Hatiiard,  vol.  ix.t.,  and  4  Robinson,  388. 

Capitulation  is  also  the  name  given  lo  an  arranj'euieut 


by  which  a  body  of  foreigners  enjoy  certain  privileges 
within  the  state  making  the  capitulation ;  e.g.,  the  Swiss 
Guards  at  the  Tui'eries.  or  the  consular  jurisdictions  in 
the  Levant.  It  is  also  applied  by  French  writers  to  the 
oath  which  on  his  election  the  emperor  of  the  Romans 
used  to  make  to  the  college  of  electors ;  this  related  chiefly 
to  such  matters  as  regalian  rights,  appeals  from  local  juris- 
dictions, the  rights  of  the  Pope,  <fec. 

CAPMANY,  Antonio  de  Montpalan  t  (1743-1813), 
a  Spanish  historian  anU  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Barcelona. 
He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  military  service,  and 
after  his  retirement  in  1770  removed  to  Madrid,  where 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History.  His  principal  works  are, — Memorias  kistoriau 
sobie  (<i  Mirina,  Coi/intei-cio,  y  Aries  de  Fantiffua  ciudaddt 
i?ai-ce/oH-(,  4to,- Madrid,  1779-1792;  Teatro  kutorico-criiico 
de  la  Eloqnenci^  Esj'nUola,  4to,  Madrid,  ]  786  ;  Didionario 
Francei-EspnAol,  4to,  Madrid,  1805;  Filosofia  de  VElor 
xuencia,  1776;  and  Qiiestiones  eriticus  sobre  varies  pvntot 
de  hisiorii  economica,  politica,  y  miliiar,  8vo,  1807. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  government  of  Trieste  and  circle  of  Istria.  It  stands 
on  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  8  miles  south 
of  that  city,  in  45°  32'  20"  N.  lat.  and  13°  42'  29"  E. 
long.,  and  is  connected  with 'the  mainland  by  a  causeway 
half  a  mile  "in  length.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
has  a  cathedral  and  about  thirty  other  churches,  a  citadel, 
a  gymnasium,  a  prison,  and  a  theatre.  It  manufactures 
salt,  sugar,  leather,  and  soap  ;  it  also  ejqwrts  wine,  oil,  and 
fifh.  The  harbour  is  large,  but  is  little  frequented  except 
by  fishing-boats.  Population  in  1869,  9169.  Capod'lstria 
is  usually  identified  with  the  town  of  jEgida,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  which  appears  by  an  inscription  to  have  after- 
wards received  the  name  of  Jnstinopolis  from  Justin  .II. 
At  a  later  period  it  formed  a  free  commonwealth,  which 
was  subjugated  by  the  Venetians  in  the  lOtb  century,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese  in  1380.  and  was  recaptured 
by  the  Venetians  in  1487.  As  capital  of  Istria  it  passed 
into  Austrian  possession  in  1797. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA,  John,  Corxr  (1780-1831),  was 
born  at  Corfu,  where  his  father  was  a  physician,  in  1780. 
At  first  he  devoted  hiniself  to  the  Ptudy  of  medicine  in  the 
academies  of  Padua  and  Venice,  but  joined  the  Russian 
diplomatic  service  when  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  the  Ionian 
Islands  were  ceded  to  the  French.  He  held  the  office  of 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  under  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  was  president  of  the  Greek  repubu,  after  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  Having  been  suspected  of  treachery  to  the 
republican  cause,  he  was  assassinated  when  entering  a 
church  at  Nauplia,  October  9,  1831.     See  Gbeeoe. 

CAPPADOCIA,  an  extensive  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
that  for  a  considerable  period  constituted  an  independent 
kingdom.  It  was  originally  a  country  of  much  greater 
extent ;  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Cappadocians 
occupied  the  whole  region  from  the  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  Kouth  to  the  shores  of  the  Enxine.  That 
author  tolls  us  that  the  name  of  Cappadocians  was  that 
applied  to  them  by  the  Persians,  while  they  were  termed 
by  the  Greeks  Syrians,  or  White  Syrians  (Leucosyri).  The 
fact  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Syrians  appears  indeed  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  Under  thp 
Persian  empire  they  were  divided  into  two  separate  satrapies 
or  governments,  the  one  comprising  the  central  and  inland 
portion  of  the  country,  to  which  the  name  of  Cappadocia 
continued  to  be  applied,  while  the  other  was  called  Cap- 
padocia ad  Pontum,  and  gradually  came  to  be  known  simply 
as  Pontus.  As  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  government 
the  two  provinces  continued  to  be  subject  to  separate 
rulers,  this  distinction  was  perpetuated,  and  the  name  of 
Cappadocia  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  inland  province 
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(sometimea  called  Great  Cappadocia),  which  alone  will  be 
considered  in  the  present  article.  The  history  and 
geography  of  the  region  bordering  on  the  Euxine  will  be 
/^jund  under  Pontus. 

Cappadocia,  in  this  sense,  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  E.  by  the  prolongation  of 
that  ridge  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the  N.  by  Pontua,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Galatia  and  Lycaonia.  But  it  had  no  natural 
boundaries  except  on  the  south  and  east,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  define  its  limits  with  accuracy  on  the  other 
sides.  Strabo  is  the  only  ancient  author  who  gives  any 
circumstantial  account  of  the  country,  but  he  has  greatly 
exaggerated  its  dimensions ;  it  was  in  reality  about  250. 
miles  in  length  by  less  than  150  in  breadth.  With  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  district  called  Melitene,  ■ 
on-  the  east,  which  forms  part  of  the  valley'  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region  is  a  high 
upland  tract,  attaining  to  the  level  of  more  than  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  constituting  the  central  and  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of-  Asia  Minor. 
(See  Asia  Minok.)  The  Western  parts  of  the  province, 
where  it  adjoins  Lycaonia,  and  extending  thence  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Taurus,  are  open  treeless  plains,  affording  pasture 
in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  times  to  numerous  flocks  of 
eheep,  but  almost  wholly  desolate  and  uncultivated.  But 
out  of  the  midst  of  this  great  upland  level  rise  detached 
groups  or  masses  of  mountains,  mostly  of  volcanic  origin, 
of  which  the  loftiest  is  Mount  Argseus  (still  called  by  the 
Turks  Erdjish  Dagh),  which  attains  to  a  height  of  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  that  of  Hassan  Dagh  to  the  south- 
west of  it  rises  to  about  8000  feet! 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  province  is  of  a  more  varied 
and  broken  character,  being  traversed  by  the  mountain- 
chain  called  by  the  Greeks  Anti-Taurus,  as  well  as  by 
several  .subordinate  ridges,  some  of  them  parallel  with  it, 
others  extending  eastwards  from,  thence  towards  the 
Euphrates.  Between  these  mountains  a{id  the  southern 
chain  of  Taurus  properly  so  called  lies  the  region  called  in 
ancient  times  Cataonia,  occupying  an  upland  plain  in  a 
basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  This  district 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  formed  a  portion  of  Cappadocia,  and 
though  several  ancient  writers  had  regarded  the  Cataonians 
as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Cappadocians,  Strabo,  who 
had  himself  visited  the  country,  could  find  no  distinction 
between  them  either  in  language  or  manners. 

The  River  Pyramus  (now  called  the  Jihuu)  rises  in  the 
table-land  of  Cataonia,  and  forces  its  way  through  narrow 
and  rocky  defiles  across  the  chain  of  Taurus  to  the  plains 
of  Cilicia.  The  Sarus,  or  Sihun,  rises  much  farther  north, 
in  the  Anti-Taurus,  near  the  frontiers  of  Pontus,  and  flows 
through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  between  two  paraUel 
ridges  of  mountains,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles, 
till  it  in  like  manner  forces  its  w.ay  through  the  main 
range  of  the  Taurus,  and  emerges  into  the  plains  of  Cilicia. 
The  Halys,  or  Kizil  Irmak,  which  has  its  sources  within 
the  confines  of  Pontus,  traverses  the  northern  part  of 
Cappadocia  throughout  its  whole  extent,  pa.ssing  within 
about  20  miles  of  the  capita)  city  of  Kaisanyeh.  The 
other  rivers  of  Cappadocia  are  of  little  importance. 

The  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  still  in  existence 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo,  as  a  nominally  independent 
state,  was  divided,  according  to  that  geographer,  into  ten 
districts,  viz.,  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  and 
Qarsauritis  in  the  south,  or  adjoining  Mount  Taurus;  and 
five  others,  Laviniasene,  Sargarausene,  Saravene,  Cha- 
manene,  and  Morimene,  on  the  side  of  Pontus.  The  posi- 
tion and  limits  of  these  northern  snbdinsions  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  certainty,  but  the  othcr.s  are  better 
known.  Cataonia  has  been  already  described,  and  the 
ledjoining  district  of   Melitene,  wliicli    did  not    originally 


form  part  of  Cappadocia  at  all,  but  was  annexed  to  it  by 
Ariarathes  I.,  was  a  fertile  tract  adjoining  the  Euphrates, 
the  chief  town  of  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Malatiyeh. 
Cilicia  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  in  which  Csesarea, 
the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  was  situated,  and  in 
which  rose  the  lofty  and  conspicuous  mass  of  Slount 
Arg3!;u3.  Tyanitis,  as  its  name  shows,  was  the  region  of 
which  Tyana  was  the  capital, — a  level  tract  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  province,  extending  quite  to  the  foot  of  Jlount 
Taurus.  Qarsauritis  appears  to  have  comprised  the  western 
or  sonth-western  districts  adjoining  Lycaonia;  its  chief 
town  was  Archelais,  now  Ak  Serai 

The  only  two  cities  of  Cappadocia  in  the  days  of  Strabo 
which  were  considered  by  the  geographer  to  deserve  that 
appellation  were — JIazaca,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
under  its  native  monarchs,  but  which,  after  it  had'  passed 
under  the  Roman  government,  obtained  the  name  of 
C'jesarea,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained  under  the  scarcely 
altered  iorm  of  Kaisariyeh ;  and  Tyana,  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  Taurus,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  some 
ruins  at  a  place  called  Kiz  Hissar,  about  12  miles  south-west 
of  Nigdeh.  Archelais,  founded  by  Ar'chelaus,  the  last  king 
of  the  country,  subsequently  became  a  Roman  colony,  and 
a  place  of  some  importance;  At  the  present  day  the  only 
considerable  town  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  Kaisariyeh, 
which  h^s  a  population  of  about  25,000  souls,  and 
is  an  important  centre  of  trade,  and  the  resort  of  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  S3T:ia  and 
Armenia. . 

The  ancient  Cappadocians  were  much  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  religious  and  superstitious  rites,  and  several 
localities  in  their  country  were  the  sites  of  temples  that 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  Among  these  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Comana,  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Ma,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Enyo,  the 
Bellona  of  the  Romans,  and  the  same  deity  who  was 
worshipped  at  the  Pontic  Comana.  The  high  priest  enjoyed 
consideration  second  only  to  the  king,  and  exercised  rule 
over  the  greater  part  of  Cataonia,  of  which  Comana  was 
the  cliief  place.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Sarus,  but 
the  site  has  not  been  identified.  Next  to  him  ranked  the 
high-priest  of  Zeus  at  Venasa,  in  Morimene,  which  had  not 
less  than  3000  slaves.  The  temple  of  Artemis  Perasia  at 
Castabala  also  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  of  sanctity. 
Cappadocia  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  slaves, 
which  constituted  indeed  the  principal  wealth  of  its 
monarchs.  They  were  sent  in  large  numbers  to  Rome, 
but  did  not  enjoy  a  good  reputation.  The  province  was 
also  celebrated  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  horses, 
as  well  as  for  its  vast  flocks  of  sheep;  but  from  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea,  and  the  coldness  of  its  climate,  it  could 
never  have  been  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 

Ulstory. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Cappadocia 
before  it  became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire.  It  was 
included  in  thij  third  satrapy  of  that  empire  in  tlie  division 
established  by  Darius,  but  continued  to  be  governed  by 
satraps  or  rulers  of  its  own,  who  apparently  retained  the 
title  of  kings.  These  derived  their  descent  from  a  Persian 
named  Anaphus,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  conspirators 
that  slew  the  false  Smordis.  The  first  ruler  who  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  in  a  position  of  virtual  independen'ie 
was  Ariarathes  (hence  called  Ariarathes  I.),  who  was  s 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  maintained 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  after  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  marching  into 
Cappadocia  with  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined  army, 
succeeded  in  taking  Ariarathes  prisoner,  and  crucified  him 
and  all  those  of  the  royal  blood  who  fell  into  his  hund.s. 
His  son  Ariarathes  II.,  however,  having  escaped  the  general 
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slaughter,  fled  into  Armenia,  where  he  lay  concealed  till  the 
civil  dissensions  which  arose  among  the  Macedonians  after 
the  death  of  Eumenes  (to  whom  Perdiccas  had  surrendered 
the  kingdom)  gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  throne.  Having  defeated  Amyntas  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  compelled  the  Macedonians  to  abandon 
all  the  strongholds,  and  after  a  long  and  undisturbed  reign, 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Ariamnes  II.,  under  whose 
peaceful  administration,  as  well  as  that  of  his  successor 
Ariaratbes  III.,  Cappadocia  made  great  progress. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Ariarathes  £V.,  who  joined 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  .the  Romans,  and  after  his 
defeat  was  obliged  to  atone  for  taking  up  arms  against  the 
people  of  Rome  by  paying  a  fine  of  two  hundred  talents. 
He  afterwards  assisted  the  republic  with  men  and  money 
against  Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  and  was  honoured  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Mithridates,  who 
took  the  name  of  Ariarathes  V. 

During,  the  reign  of  this  prince,  sumamed  Philopator, 
the  Cappadocians  remained  in  close  alliance  with  Rome. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  for  a  time  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  Orophernes,  who  had  been  set  up  against  him 
by  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  as  a  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia;  but  Ariarathes  succeeded  in  expelling 
Orophernes,  and  afterwards  united  his  arms  with  those  of 
Alexander  Balas  against  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  battle.  Some  years  afterwards  Ariarathes,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Romans  in  their  contest  with 
Aristonicus,  a  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  was 
slain  in  the.  same  battle  in  which  Crassus,  pro-consul  of 
Asia,  was  taken,  and  the  Roman  army  cut  to  pieces 
(130  B. a)  He  left  six  sons  by  his  wife  Laodice,  on  whom 
the  Romans  bestowed  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia.  But  Laodice, 
fearing  lest  her  children  when  they  came  of  age  should  take 
the  government  out  of  her  bands,  poisoned  five  of  them, — 
the  youngest  only  having  escaped  her  cruelty  by  being 
conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  soon,  however,  put 
to  death  by  her  subjects,  who  rose  in  rebellion  against  her 
tyrannical  government. 

Laodice  was  succeeded  by  Ariarathes  VI.,  who  soon  after 
his  accession  married  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates  the 
Great,  wishing  to  gain  the  alliance  of  that  powerful  prince 
in  hifl  contest  with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  laid 
claim  to  part  of  his  kingdom.  Mithridates,  however,  instead 
of  assisting,  procured  the  death  of  Ariarathes  by  poison, 
and  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
Cappadocians  against  Nicomedes,  proclaimed  himself  regent 
till  the  children  of  Ariarathes  should  be  competent  to 
govern  the  Isingdom.  The  Cappadocians  at  first  acquiesced ; 
but  finding  him  unwUling  to  resigti  the  regency  in  favour 
of  the  lawful  king,  they  rose  in  arms,  expeUed  the  foreign 
garrisons,  and  placed  Ariarathes  VII.,  elde.it  son  of  the  late 
king,  on  the  throne. 

The  new  prince  found  himself  immediately  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Nicomedes  ;  but,  being  assisted  by  Mithridates, 
he  not  only  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia.  but  stripped  him 
of  a  great  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,"  the  -refusal  of  Ariarathes  to  recall 
Gkirdius,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  led  t.o  a  war  with 
Mithridates.  When  the  two  armies  met  on  the  frontiers 
of  Cappadocia,  Mithridates  invited  Ariarathes  to  a  confer- 
ence, and  openly  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger  which  he  had 
concealed  in  his  dress.  The  terror-stricken  Cappadocians 
immediately  dispersed,  and  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
Mithridates;  but,  unable  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  his 
prefects,  they  quickly  rose  in  rebellion,  and  ref^ing  the 
exiled  brother  of  the  late  king  they  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  He  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when 
l^rithridates  invaded  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 


army,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Cappadocians  with  grctt 
slaughter,  and  compelled  Ariarathes  VIII.  to  abandon  the 
kingdom.  The  unhappy  prince  soon  after  died  of  grief, 
and  Mithridates  bestowed  the  kingdom  on  his  own  son  a 
youth  only  eight  years  old,  giving  him  also  the  name  of 
Ariarathes.  But  Nicomedes  Philopator,  king  of  Bithynia, 
dreading  the  increase  of  power  in  a  rival  already  so  formid- 
able, claimed  the  throne  for  a  youth  who  pretended  to  be 
the  third  son  of  Ariarathes,  and  whom  he  sent  with  Laodice 
to  Rome  to  advocate  his  cause.  Having  received  the 
declaration  of  Laodice  that  the  petitioner  was  one  of  three 
sons  which  she  had  borne  to  Ariarathes,  and  whom  she  had 
kept  concealed  lest  he  should  share  the  fate  of  his  brothers, 
the  senate  assured  him  that  they  would  reinstate  him 
in  his  kingdom.  Mithridates,  receiving  notice  of  these 
transactions,  despatched  Gordius  to  Rome  to  advocate  his 
cause,  and  to  persuade  the  senate  that  tlie  youth  to  whom 
he  had  resigned  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  was  the  lawful 
son  of  the  late  king,  and  grandson  to  Ariarathes,  who  had 
lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus. 
On  receiving  this  embassy,  the  senate  inquired  more 
narrowly  into  the  matter,  discovered  the  whole  plot,  and 
ordered  Mithridates  to  resign  Cappadocia.  The  Cappado- 
cians enjoyed  their  freedom  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  requesting  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
king.  Leave  was  given  them  to  elect  a  king  of  their  own 
nation  ;  and  as  the  old  royal  family  was  now  extinct, 
they  chose  Ariobarzanes,  who  received  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  and  continued  steadily  attached  to  the  Roman  interest 
(93  B.O.) 

Ariobarzanes  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  Ms  kingdom 
when  he  was  driven  out  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
resigned  Cappadocia  to  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  terms  of 
an  alliance  previously  concluded  between  them.  Ario- 
barzanes fled  to  Rome,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Sulla,  who 
routed  Gordius  the  genera)  of  Mithridates,  he  was  quickly 
reinstated  in  his  kingdom.  On  the  return  of  Sulla,  however, 
Ariobarzanes  was  again  driven  out  by  Ariarathes,  the  son 
of  Mithridates,  whom  Tigranes  had  set  up  as  king.  By  the 
intervention  of  SuUa,  Ariobarzanes  was  again  placed  on 
the  throne  ;  and  immediately  after  Sulla's  death  he  was  a 
third  time  forced  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  when  Pompey, 
after  defeating  Mithridates  near  Mount  Stella,  restored  the 
unfortunate  monarch,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  services 
during  the  war  with  the  provinces  of  Sophene,  Oordyene, 
and  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  Wearied  with  such  a  succession 
of  disasters,  soon  after  his  restoration  he  resigned  the 
crown  to  his  son  Ariobarzanes  (63  b.c),  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  proved  no  less  faithful  to  the  Romans 
than  his  father  had  been.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  Ccesar  and  Pompey  he  sided  with  the 
latter;  but  after  the  death  of  Pompey  he  was  received  into 
favour  by  Csesar,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  great  part  of 
Armenia.  While  the  dictator  was  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Egyptians,  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus,  invaded  Cap- 
padocia and  stripped  Ariobarzanes  of  all  his  dominions ; 
but  Caesar,  after  defeating  Phamaces,  restored  the  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  honoured  him  with  new  titles  of  friendship. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Ariobarzanes,  refusing  to  join 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
(42  B.C.)  His  brother,  Ariarathes  IX.  was  then  for  a  few 
years  raised  to  the  throne,  but  was  in  his  turn  put  to  death 
by  Antony,  and  with  him  the  royal  family  became  extinct. 

Archelaus,  the  grandson  of  the  general  of  the  same  name 
who  commanded  against  Sulla  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  solely  to  tbo 
intrigues  of  his  mother  Glaphyra  with  Mark  Antony,  to 
whom  he  remained  faithful  in  the  contests  with  Augustus, 
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On  tlie  defeat  of  Antony,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  emperor 
irt  the  intercession  of  the  C'appadocians,  and  received 
Armenia  Minor  and  Cilicia  Trachea  as  a  reward  for  having 
assisted  the  Romans  in  clearing  the  sea*  of  pirates  who 
infested  the  coast  of  Asia.  He  contracted  a  strict  friend- 
ship with  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  and  married 
his  daughter  Glaphyra  to  Alexander,  Herod's  son.  On  the 
accessiou  of  Tiberius  (who  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
to  Archekus  on  account  of  his  previous  neglect  of  his 
merits  during  the  lifetime  of  Cains  Coesar),  ho  was  decoyed 
to  Rome  by  the  fair  promises  of  Livia,  the  emperor's  mother ; 
but  being  accused  before  the  senate,  and  loaded  with 
reproaches  at  the  court,  he  died  of  grief,  after  a  reign  of 
fifty  years. 

On  the  death  of.Archelaus  (17  a.d.)  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed 
by  men  of  the  equestrian  order.  It-  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire  to  enjoy  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  and  its 
capital,  Ca-'sarea,  became  a  great  and  flourishing  city.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Persian  king 
Sapor,  who  took  Csesarea  after  a  long  siege,  and  put  most 
of  the  inha!bitauts  to  the  sword.  (Jappadocia,  however, 
continued  to  form  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  till  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Seljukian  Turks  in  1074.  '  It  has  ever 
since  remained  incorporated  with  the  Turkish  empire. 

During  the  Roman  period  Cappadocia  assumes  rather  a 
prominent  part  in  ecclesiastical  histoiy.  Its  capital, 
Cassarea,  was  the  birthplace  of  St  Basil,  who  long  occupied 
its  episcopal  see,  while  that  &f  Nyssa  was  held  by  his 
brother  Gregory  ;  and  the  small  town  of  Nazianzus,  in  the 
south-west  of  the  province,  was  at  once  the  birthplace  and 
tue  residence  of  the  more  celebrated  Gregory,  commonly 
kno\vn  from  thence  as  St  Gregory  Nazianzen.     (e.  h.  b.  ) 

CAPPEL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  distinguished  theo- 
logians, scholars,  and  jurisconsults,  of  whom  the  following 
are  the  most  important.  Guillaume  (^appel,  in  1491,  as 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  had  the' boldness  to  forbid 
the  payment  of  the  tithe  demanded  by  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  His  son  Jacques,  jurisconsult  and  councillor  of 
state  under  Fraiicii  I.,  is  famous  for  the  speech  wliich  he 
delivered  in  1537  before  the  king  and  nobility  of  France 
against  Charles  V.  and  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
CharoUia.  His  son,  Louis  Cappel,  sieur  de  Monianibert 
(1534-1586),  who  began  life  as  professor  of  Greek  at 
Bordeaux,  and  ended  his  days  as  professor  of  theology 
nfr  Sedan,  is  remarkable  for  hi-i  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  risked  his.  life  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  It  was  he  who,  in  1560,  pre- 
sented to  Charles  IX.  the  Confe.ssion  of  Faith  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  P.-irisiau  Protestants.  Another  son, 
Jacques  Cappel  (1570-1624),  was  a  distinguished  juris- 
consult. He  was  the  father  of  Jacques  Cappel,  author  of 
ft  number  of  works  of  considerable  celebrity  on  theology, 
history,"philoIogy,  and  antiquities,  and  of  Louis  Cappel, 
noticed  below. 

CAPPEL,  Louis,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  the 
above  family,  a  learned  Protestant  theologian  and  scholar, 
was  born  at  St  Elien  in  1585,  and  died  at  Saumur  in  1658. 
He  studied  theology  at  Sedan,  Oxford,  and  Saumur.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at 
Saiimur,  and  twenty  years  after  that  of  theology.  As  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  his  greatest  achievement  is  his  demonstra- 
tion, against  the  Buxtorfs,  that  the  vowel  points  and  accents 
are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but 
were  inserted  by  the  Jlasorete  Jews  of  Tiberias,  not  earlier 
thaa  the  6th  century  a.d.,  and  that  the  primitive  Hebrew 
characters  are  those  now  known  as  the  Samaritan,  while 
the  square  characters  are  Chaldean,  substituted  for  the  more 
ftncieiit  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  As  a  theologian,  he 
advocated  liberal  views  with  regard  to  the  verbal  inspira- 


tion of  Scripture  and  the  history  of  the  Bible.  Thess 
doctrines  of  Cappel  were  generally  distasteful  to  his  co- 
religionists. Their  protest  against  the  Church  of  Rome 
being  founded  upon  Scripture,  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
the  slightest  inaccuracy  iu  its  text  seemed  to  them  to  be 
striking  at  the  very  root  of  their  position.  They,  there 
fore,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  the' publication  of 
his  views.  The  Swiss  clergy  were  compelled  to  sign  a 
paper  condemning  them,  and  Cappel'found  great  difficulty 
in  printing  some  of  his  works.  His  Ciitica  Sacra,  a  collec- 
tion of  various  readings  in  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
canons  of  textual  criticism,  lay  in  JIS.  for  ten  years,  and 
he  was  only  able  to  print  it  at  Paris,  in  1650,  by  aid  of  a 
son  who  had  turned  Catholic.  Cappel  is  also  the  author  of 
Antioldtiones  et  Commenlarii  in  VeUts  Teslamentum,  Chron- 
oloyia  Saci-a,  and  other  theological  works,  as  well  as  ol 
several  treatises  on  Hebrew  besides  the  Critica  Sacra, 
among  which  are  the  Arcanum  Punctualionis  revelatum 
(1624),  and  the  Diairiba  de  veris  et  antiqnia  Ehrceorum 
Uteris  (1645).  His  Commeiitaritis  deCapellorum  gente, 
giving  an  acco,unt  of  the  distinguished  family  to  .which 
he  belonged,  was  published  by  his  nephew  James  Cappe) 
(1639-1722),  who,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  became  profcssoi 
of  Hebrew  at  Saumur,  but,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edic* 
of  Kantes,  fled  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1622. 

CAPPERONIER,  Claude  (1631-1744),  a  classical 
scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  tanner  at  Montdidier.  •  He  studied 
at  Amiens  and  Paris," and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  classicaj 
studies.  He  declined  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Basel,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Greek  chair  in 
the  College  de  France.  He  published  an  edition  of  Quin- 
tilian,  and  left  behind  him  at  his  death  an  edition  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Rhetoricians,  which  was  published  in  1756. 
His  uejjhew,  Jean  Capperonier,  was  also  a  famous  linguist. 

CAPRERA,  or  Cabrera,  a  small  island  of  Italy,  itr  the 
Jlediterrauean,  two  miles  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  41°  12'  47"  N.  lat.  and  9°  29'  14"  E.  long.  It 
forms  one  of  the  Buccinarian  group,  and  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Sassari.  The  most  of  its  surface  of.  6700  acres 
is  rocky  and  unfertile;  and  till  the  present  century  it  was 
only  occasionally  visited.  In  1854  Garibaldi  acquired  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  island,  and  built  himself  a  house, 
which  has  been  his  principal  phce  of  residence  since  that 
date.     See  Vecchj,  Garibaldi  at  t'n/Wf)a,|1862. 

CAPRI,  the  ancient  Caprece,  a  Small  island  of  Italy  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  40°  32'  N.  lat.  and 
14°  ir  K  long.,  and  separated  by  a  space  of  SJt  miles 
from  the  promontory  of  Sorrento;  It  is  a  mass  of  limestone 
rrick,  with  an  area  of  about  20  square  miles,  rising  into 
tn-o  distinct  peaks  or  plateaus,  with  a  little  valley  of  great 
fertility  between.  The  coast  consisfii  for  the  most  part  of 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  there  are  only  two  landing-places  in 
the  whole  circuit  The  scenery  throughout  the  island  is 
uf  unusual  beauty,  and  some  of  the  sea-caves  are  un- 
rivalled for  the  splendid  colours  reflectrd  ou  the  rock. 
The  two  most  famous  are  called  respectively  the  Blue 
and  the  Green  Grotto;  the  former,  though  it  has  only 
become  a  popular  resort  in  the  present  century,  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  the  17th.  The.  inhabitants  still 
retain  distinct  traces  of  the  Greek  typo  of  countenance 
and  figure.  They  are  industrious,  religious,  and  simple, 
and,  in  general,  poor.  Besides  the  cultivation  of  the 
narrow  surface  that  cau  bo  reclaimed,  from  the  rock,  they 
chiefly  depend  on  the  capture  of  the  quails  which  visit 
the  island  in  May  and  December  ;  and  about  200  of  the 
young  men  take  part  annually  in  the  coral  fishery  off  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  chief  towns  are  Capri  in  the  east,  with 
2332  inhabitants,  and  a  beautiful  cathedral  .ind  a  semi- 
nary; and  Anacapri.in  the  west,  situated  on  the  summit  o< 
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Monte  Solara,  end  accessible  by  a  stair  of  552  stepe  cut  in 
the  rock. 

First  inhabited,  according  to  Tii^  and  Tacitrtt,  by  the  Talaboea, 
C'^pri  afterwards  beiuime  a  naval  etatioa  ot  th«  GtniacanB  ;  and  in 
the  6th  century  B.o.  passed  under  the  power  of  the  flreeks  of 
Neapolia  From  that  city  it  waa  purehiised  by  Augustus,  who 
occaaionaUy  retired  to  its  grateful  seclusion  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated,  however,  as  the  retreat  oi  Tiberina, 
where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign.  He  erected  twelve 
villas  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  the  most  famous  of  which  was 
the  Vitla  Jovi»,  built  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  cliflb  1600  feet 
above  the  sea.  Large  parts  of  the  building,  which  combined  the 
strength  of  a  fortross  with  the  luxury  of  a  palace,  still  remain  to 
bear  witness  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  empire.  The  whole 
island,  indeed,  is  full  of  Boman  remains,  and  has  yielded  to  the 
arclueologist  a  rich  harvest  of  mosaics,  bas-reliefs,  coins,  and  inscrip- 
tions. Of  the  last  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  strange 
lamentation  of  Hypatus,  which  "was  discovered  in  the  Mithroio 
temple  at  Metronmnia.  On  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  Capri 
passed  to  the  see  of  Borne,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Sorrento  till  the  10th  century,  when  it  received  a  bishop  of  its  own. 
Of  its  medieeval  history  the  principal  remains  are  the  castles  of 
Casti^Uone  and  Aiuoapri.  In  1803  it  was  captured  by  •Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  defended  by  new  fortifications  ;  but  in  1808,  while  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  was  in  command,  it  was  recaptured  by  Murat. 

See  Hadrava,  LetUre  suir  itola  di  Capri,  Dresden,  1794  ;  Hans 
Andersen,  Im-proviscUore ;  and  three  articles  (reprinted  from  the 
Saturday  Review,  1873)  in  J.  E.  Green's  Stray  ;itudiee,  1876. 

CAPSICUM.     See  Cayenne  Pkppee. 

CAPSTAN,  an  applianoe  tised  on  board  ship  and  else- 
where for  heaving  np  the  anchor  Or  any  heavy  weight. 
Fig.  I  represents  one  of  Harfield  &  Co.'e  patent  wrought- 


Fia  1.— Vertical  Section  of  Capstan. 

iiou  capstans  as  used  in  the  Royal  Navy.  It  has  B  ver- 
tical spindle  D,  passing  through  sockets  firmly  secured  in 
the  deck,  a  drumhead  E  being  keyed  on  to  the  spindle, 
and  the.  capstan  is  turned  round  by  means  of  Lars  inserted 
in  holes  made  to  receive  them  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
drumheai  A  capstan  of  the  kind  shown  would  have  about 
twenty  holes  for  bars,  and  each  bar  would  bo  about  16  feet 
in  length.  The  capstan  bars  are  made  of  tough  wood. 
each  as  Americaa  ash  or  rock  elm,  Thrae  or  four  meil 
can  stand  to  each  bar,  so  that  when  the  capstan  is  fully 
manned  at  least  sixty  men  are  employed.  'When  a  hempen 
cable  or  a  hawser  is  brought  to  the  capstan,  three  turns 
are  taken  round  the  barrel  QQ,  and  men  are  stationed  to 
haul  on  the  end  of  the  rope  to  prevent  it  from  slipping, 
and  to  coil  it  up  as  it  comes  in.  When  a  chain  cable  is 
brought  to  the  capstan  it  is  pa.ssed  round  the  "  whelps  "  at 
H,  and  is  kept  upon  them  by  the  rollers  a,  a,  a,  a,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  (fig.  2),  so  that  the  cable  assumes  the  position 
shown  at  ABC,  A  being  towards  its  outer  and  C  towards 
its  inner  end. 

Capstans  in  their  primitive  form  were  merely  blocks  of 
wood  wrought  to  the  required  shape  and  made  to  traverse 
on  an  iron  spindle,  and  improvements  have  been  gradually 


effected  in  ihem,  some  important  ones  being  introduced  by. 
Captain  Phillips,  E.N.  In  all  these  capstans  the  cable 
waa  brought  -io  by  means  of  a  "  measeuger  "  {see  article 

A 


Fia.  2. — Plan  of  Capstan. 

Cable)  ;  but  in  1857  Mr  Thomas  Brovm  took  out  a  patent 
for  dispensing  with  the  messenger,  and  working  the  cable 
itself  on  the  capstan  by  fitting  a  grooved  pnlley  with 
guide  rollers  for  securing  the  requisite  amount  of  turn  of 
the  chain,  as  before  described,  at  ABC.  Subsequently 
important  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  details 
of  this  invention,  particularly  in  making  the  stops  or 
whelps  J,  b  which  hold  the  links  movable,  so  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  to  fit  the  links  of  the  cable  exactly,  and  akc 
aidmitting  of  their  renewal  when  worn. 

The  capstan  shown  in  figs.  I,  2,  and  3  is  constmcted  o' 
wrought  iron,  no  cast-iron  or 
wood  teing  nsed.  It  is  fitted 
with  treble  purchase  gear, 
which  is  a  simplification  of 
Captain  Phillips's  original 
power  capstan,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  the  toothed 
gearing  remaining  at  rest  with 
fespect  to  the  capstan,  when 
the  single  purchase  only  is 

required.  The  treble  power  fj^.  s. -Section  eho.ing  Piniomt 
is  obtained  by  withdrawing 

the  connecting  bolts  e,  c  from  the  capstan  beurel,  and 
locking  the  plate  d,  which  cjories  the  intermediate  pinionh 
e,  e  to  a  fixed  point  in  the  deck,  by  sliding  the  horizontal 
paul  /  into  one  of  the  recesses  ff,  g  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  action  then  is  as  follows : — The  drumhead 
E,  which  is  keyed  to  the  spindle  D.  drives  the  centre  piniou 
k  ;  this  drives  the  intermediate  pinioue  «,  e,  which  rotate 
around  their  centres,  as  the  pinion  plate  d  is  fized  to  the 
deck  by  the  paul/;  these  pinions  in  their  turn  drive  tJie 
annular  wheel  I,  which  forms  part  of  the  capstan  proper. 

In  large  ships  the  spindle  D  is  frequently  continued 
down  to  the  deck  below,  and  another  capstan  is  worked  on 
it.  In  such  cases  the  two  capstans  are  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  worked  either  separately  or  together ;  thus,  if 
required,  the  power  applied  by  the  men  on  both  capstans 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  chain  or  hawser  attached  to 
either.  In  large  ships  of  the  navy  and  in  many  merohant 
vessels  steam  power  is  employed  to  drive  the  forward 
capstan,  which  is  tlie  one  most  used.  Small  engines 
^peoially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  secured  to  the 
under  side  of  the  deck  beams  at  K  are  generally  nsed.  All 
capstans  are  provided  with  panls  to  prevent  them  from 
running  back. 

Figs.i  and  4  show  a  new  form  of  "cable-holder,"  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  by  Mr  W.  H.  HarSeld  of  L<m- 
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den,  and  is  in  use  in  a  few  sliips  of  British  and  foreign  navies. 
The  cable-holder  is  placed  on  the  fore  bide  of  the  deck  pipe, 
aud  is  fitted  with  a  grooved  pulley  >I  for  the  cable  to  pass 


Fio.  4. — Cable-bolder 

over,  similar  to  the  whelps  of  the  capstan  shown  in  fig.  1. 
It  revolves  on  a  horizontal  spindle  fixed  to  the  deck  by 
brackets.  The  interior  is  made  hollow,  and  contains  a 
double  series  of  disks,  which  can  bo  screwed  together  by 
means  of  a  hand-lever  L,  thereby  causing  sufficient  friction 
to  let  the  cable  run  out  slowly,  or  to  stop  it  entirely,  and 
also  to  hold  the  ship  when  riding  at  anchor.  Jleans  have 
been  devised,  and  are  now  being  fitted  in  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  British  navy  for  connecting  these  "cable-holders" 
with  the  capstan,  so  that  the  cable  may  be  hove  up  by 
them  without  taking  it  to  the  capstan.  (t.  m.) 

CAPUA,  a  large  and  important  city  of  ancient  Italy, 
capital  of  Campania,  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
fertile  and  valuable  territory,  two  miles  from  the  bank  of 
the    Vultumus,   and  about  half   that    distance  from   the 
mountain  Tifata.     Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
as  to  the  date  of  its  foundation,  and  the  people  by  whom 
it  was  originally  inhabited.     It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  Capua  wa«  one  of  the  twelve  cities  which  the  Tuscans 
were  said  to   have  founded  in  fhe  south  of  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century  B.C.     The  city  soon  rose  in 
importance,  and  its  inhabitants  became  renowned  through- 
out the  whole  peninsula  for  their  wealth,  and  the  luxurious 
magnificence  of  their  lives.     In   course  of   time,   as   was 
natural,  they  degenerated  so  far  that,  from  having  been 
originally  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  they  could  no  longer 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Samnites,  who  in  424  B.C. 
made'themselves  masters  of  the  city,  and  put  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword.     The  material  prosperity  of  the  city 
remained  undinriniahed  under  the  rule   of  the  Samnites, 
who   in  less   than  a  century  became    as   effeminate   and 
degenerate  as  the  Capuans  had  been.     When  they  in  turn 
were  attacked  by  the  mountaineers,  they  were  compelled 
to  apply  to  Rome  for  assistance,  which  was  immediately 
granted.     At  the   close  of   the  Latin   war,  in  which  the. 
Capuans  had  assisted  the  allies,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
Campanus  Ager,  the   most  valuable  district  in  Italy,  but 
were  admitted  to  take  rank  as  citizens  of  Rome.     They  still 
continued,  however,  to  select  their  own  rulers.     'NVhen  the 
second  Punic  war  broke  out,  the  Capuans,  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  retrieving  their  high  ppsition,  opened  their  gates 
lo  Hannibal,  who  spent  an  entire  winter  with  his  anny  in 
ihe    city.       To    the     enervating    cont.igion    of    Capuan 
effeminacy  historians  have  always  attributed  the  want  of 
success    which    subsequently   attended    the    Carthaginian 
commander  in  his  Italian  comj^aigns.     When  the  Romans 
at  length  made  themselves  masters  of  tho   city,   in   the 
seventh  year  of  the  war,  they  took  a  terrible  revenge,  and 
only  forbore  to  raze  tho  city  to  the  ground  in  consideration 
of  the  great  natural  advantages  of  its  site.     For  its  fidelity 
in   the  social   war,  tho  Romans  restored  to  Capua  all  its 
municipal  privileges,  and  the  city  recovered  all  its  com- 
mercial, though  it  never  regained  its  political  importance. 
Under  Julius  Caesar,  the  Campanus  Ager  was  distributed 
among   20,000  citizens  of   Rome,  and   Capua  became    a 
Roman    colony.       Under    tho    emperors    it   continued    to 
prosper  commercially,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  as  rich 
and  popiUous  at  tho  downfall  of  tho  Western  empire  as 
during  the  time  of  its  political  independence.     Its  wealth 


marked  it  out  as  a  special  object  of  attack  to  the  Vandals, 
who  took  and  nearly  destroyed  it  under  Genseric  456  a.d. 
What  was  left  undone  by  the  Vandals  was  completed  by 
the  Saracens,  who  burnt  the  city  to  the  ground  in  840. 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  the  neighbonr- 
ing  mountains,  returned  on  the  departure  of  their  eastern 
invaders,  and  established  themselves  at  Casilinum,  a 
stronghold  on  the  Vulturnns  two  miles  distant  from  their 
ancient  home.  Casilinum  is  the  modem  Capua,  formerly 
one  of  tho  strongest  forts  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Capua  is  now  occupied  by 
Santa  Maria,  a  thriving  town  of  16,000  inhabitants,  the 
Beat  of  the  tribunals  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Outside  Santa  Maria,  on  the 
north-west,  are  the  extensive  remains  of  the  old  Capuan 
amphitheatre,  second  only  to  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  in 
size  and  magnificence,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch ;  and  other  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
■nithin  the  town  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
they  are  not  of  much  interest. 

Granata,  Storia  cieile  deUa  fcdelusima  ciilA  di  Capua,  3  vols., 
Naples,  1752-56  ;  Kinaldo,  UcmorU  istor.  delta  cittd  di  Capun, 
1755;  Rucca,  Capua  Vctcre,  1823;  Daniele,  M&ncte  antiche  di 
Capua,  1S02. 

CAPUCHINS.     The  Capuchin  friars  are  one  branch  of 
the  great  Franciscan  order,    and  their  rule  is  in  all  essen 
tials   the    same    as    that    of   the    other   friars    minor,    or 
Minorites.     It  was  in  the  first  decade  of  the  13th  century 
that  St  Francis  established  his  order;  but  it  was  not  till 
1528  that  a  bull  of  Clement  VII.  erected  into  a  separate 
order   the  disciples   of  a  certain  minorite  friar,  who  had 
conceived  that  he  was  inspired  to  reform  the  practices  of 
his  order  in  some  respects.     This  man's  name  was  Mathew 
da  Bassi,   a  Franciscan    of  the   March  of  Ancona.     The 
legend  of  the  order  states  that,  having  seen  a  representation 
of  St  Francis   wearing  a  square-cut   pyramidal  hood,  he 
made  a  similar  one  for  himself,  sewed  it  on  to  his  monastic 
habit  and  began  to   wear  it.     This  was  in  1525.     This 
audacious  innovation  drew  down  on  the  author  of  it  muck 
blame,  and  some  persecution  on  the  part  of  his  superiors  • 
but  as  usual  in  similar  cases,  that  did  not  prevent  others  from 
following  his  example.     Specially  two  brothers  Ludovico 
and  Ratfaelle  of  Fossombrone,   the  first  a  priest  and  tha 
second  a  lay  brother  of  the  Franciscan  order,  joined  them- 
selves to  Mathew,    and  underwent  punishment  from  their 
superiors   for   so    dbing.      Tbey,    however,    obtained   tho 
countenance  and  patronage  of  the  Duchess  Cibo,  a  connec- 
tion of  the  then  reigning  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de' 
Medici),    and    the    wife    of    Giorgio    Varano,    duke    of 
Camerino.     That  lady  gave  her  protegds  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  pope,  armed  with  which  they  went  to 
Rome,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  disobedient  to 
their  superiors  and   therefore  had   broken  their  monastic 
vows,  obtained  from  the  pope  the  bull  known  as  Rdigionu 
Zdus,  by   which    they    were   permittetl    to    impart   their 
hooded  habit  to  any  disciples  who  might   be   willing  to 
join  them,  to  live  as  hermits  in  vtild  and  desolate  places, 
.to  go  barefoot,  to  wear   beards,  and  to    call   themselves 
"  Hermit  Friars   Minor."     The  populace,    however,   gave 
them  a  nickname  which  has  euppknted  the  more  formal 
one.       "Cappuccio"    is    a    hood    in    Italian;    and    the 
diminutive  "  Cappnccino,"  formed  half  afTectionately,  half 
contemptuously,    as  is   the    Italian    wont,    means  "'little 
hooded  fellow."     When    this   bull    had  been   obtained,  a 
place  for  the  first  congregation  of  the  new  order  was  soon 
found   in   an    abandoned    convent    at    Colmenzone,    near 
Camerino,    given   to    them    by    the    duchess.      Disciples 
thronged  to  the  "new  religion,"  and  three  other  convents 
were  shortly  built.     Mathew,  the  disobedient  n^^onk  who 
had  rebelled  againit  his  superiors  and  abandoned  his  con- 
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▼ent,  tad  fully  succeeded  in  the  objects  to  which  his 
ambition  had  prompted  him.  He  had  been  made,  of 
course,  superior  of  the  first  convent,  and,  subsequently, 
when  the  "  families "  of  his  new  congregation  had 
jnultiplied,  he  became  vicar-general,  subject  only  to  the 
general  of  all  the  Franciscans. 

In  153S,  in  a  chniiter  of  tlio  now  congregation  convoked  at 
Florence — so  rajiidly  liud  the  onlcr  of  Capuchins  spiead  itself— the 
Celebrated  Bernardiuo  Ochino  of  Sieiui '  was  elected  vicar  general, 
nnd  a  second  tinie  in  1541.  Uiit  having  shortly  aftei-»-ards  fallen 
into  heresy,  and  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland,  the  society  to  which 
he  had  belonged,  and  on  which  his  celebrity  had  thrown  a  lustre 
which  has  never  since  belonged  to  it,  fell  under  grave  suspicions  of 
heterodoxy.  The  recently  established  congregation  ran  great  risk 
of  being  dissolved,  and  its  lending  members  were  cited  by  Paul 
III.  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  their  opinions.  The  Capuchins 
were  forbidden  to  jireacli,  anil  would  have  been  abolished,  but  for  a 
warm  and  eloquent  defence  pronounced  in  Consistory  by  the 
Ne.ipolitan  Cardinal  .intonio  Snnseverino,  which  warned  the  Pope 
of  the  danger  of  "  plucking  up  tares  and  wheat  together!"  This 
jirivilege  was  res,tored  to  the  socip,ty  in  1545  ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion multiplied  itself  largely  in  riuiy.  Paul  III.  had  forbidden 
them  to  extend  themselves  beyond  the  Alps;  but  Gregory  XIII., 
at  the  request  of  King  Charles  IX.,  revoked  this  decree,  and  permitted 
them  to  establish  convents  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Gregory  XIV. 
in  1591  forbade  the  Capuchins  by  bull  to  hear  coufessions°and  grant 
absolution  ;  but  these  functions  were  restored  to  them  by  Clement 
VIII.  in  1602.  Paul  V.  in  1619  gave  the  congregation  the  rank 
and  status  of  a  distinct  order,  gave  their  vicar  tlie  title  of  Minister 
General,  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  (which  heretofore  had 
marked  the  quasi  subjection  of  the  society  to  that  of  the  parent  Fran- 
ciscan observantivc  or  conventual  friars)  of  asking  the  confinnation 
of  his  election  from  the  general  of  the  Conventuals,  exempted  the 
Capuchin  convents  from  the  right  of  visitation  previously  exercised 
by  the  superiors  of  the  elder  branch,  and  conferred  on  them  the  much- 
valued  privilege  of  carrying  a  cross  of  their  own  in  all  processions, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  walk  after  that  of  the  elder  branch.  It 
is  stated  that  at  this  time  the  Capuchins  numbered  15,000  members. 
Urban  VIII.  was  a  notable  protector  of  the  order,  and  created  his 
brother,  who  was  a  member  of  it,  cardinal.  It  was  mainly  by 
him  that  the  convent  in  the  Piazza  Barberini, — which  has  been 
from  that  day  to  the  recent  one  when  the  generals  of  aU  the  orders 
were  removed  from  their  convents,  the  residence  of  the  Capuchin 
generals, — was  founded.  Benedict  XIV.  gave  the  order  the  privilege 
that  the  preacher  of  the  Sacred  Apostolic  Palace  should  always  be  a 
member  of  their  society. 

The  Capuchins  have  from  »  very  early  period  of  their  separate 
existence  had  the  reputation  of  being  great  converters  of  heretics 
and  infidels.  It  is  related  that  they  converted  a  thousand  Calvinists 
in  Poitou  alone  to  the  orthodox  faith.  From  an  early  period  thev 
specially  dedicated  themselves  to  the  work  of  missionaries.  Up  to 
the  year  1641  the  Capuchins,  though  sending  missionaries  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  had  never  had  a  missionary  college.  In  that 
year  their  general,  Eugenio  di  Rumilly  of  Savoy,  founded  a  college 
in  Rome  for  the  express  education  of  their  members  for  the  work  of 
missions.  In  the  first  eighteen  months  after,  the  foundation  of  this 
college  thirty-six  Italian  Capuchins  were  esnt  to  Hindustan  and 
Brazil,  and  eighty  Spaniards  of  the  order  to  Venezuela. 

The  order  at  present  maintains  eighty-two  missions,  sei-ved  (ac- 
cording  to  the  latest  accounts)  by  a  few  more  than  two  hundred 
missionaries.  They  have  twenty-three  stations  in  Switzerhind  ;  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  nine  ;  in  the  Levant,  eleven.  In  Asia  also  they 
have  stations  at  Beyi'out,  Gazir,  Saida,  Damascus,  llount  Lebanon, 
and  Aleppo  In  Georgia  there  are  five  stations,  and  four  in 
Mesopotamia  In  the  East  Indies  they  have  fourteen  missions, 
seven  in  Africa,  and  four  in  South  America.  It  is  a  result  which 
might  bfc  expected  from  such  a  field  of  labour,  that  the  Capuchin 
Martyrology  is  a  specially  extensive  one. 

The  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  order  have  been  recorded  by  Father 
Charlea  of  Bnissels  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Florcs 
Seraphiae.  A  BiblioUea  degli  scriUnri  Cappucini  was  piinted  in 
Venice  in  1747.  The  history  of  the  order  has  been  written  by 
Zachariah  Boverius  in  Latin,  Lyons,  1632-39,  2  vols,  folio.  A 
•decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  in  1651  ordered  the  sup- 
l>ression  of  this  work  on  account  of  the  absurd  tales  with  which  it 
abounds.  A  subsequent  decree  of  the  following  year,  however,  per- 
mitted the  publication  of  it  on  condition  of  certain  emendations. 
The  work  has  been  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
A  continuation  of  the  History  of  Boverius,  by  Father  llarco  of  Pisa, 
was  published  in  folio  at  Lyons,  1676.  The  curious  reader  may 
»Iso  consult  the  work  of  Giuseppe  Zarlino,  On  the  Origin  of  the  Con- 
grtgaiion  of  the  CapMchins,  Venice,  1579  j  also  the  Annals  of 
Wadding ;  and  Helyot's  History  of  llis  Monastic  Orders,  torn.  vii. 
ch.  24. 


CAPYBARA  {Hydrochcerui  capyhara),  the  largest  o( 
existing  Rodents,  measuring  about  4  feet  in  length  and  3  ia 
girth,  and  weighing  usually  over  100  ft).  It  is  also  known 
as  the  water-hog  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  whei? 
walking  to  a  pig,  although  when  sitting  on  its  haupches  it 
reassumes  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  Cavy  faiuily, 
to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  coarseness  and  scantiness  of 
its  fur,  in  the  numerous  enamel  plates,  embedded  in 
cement,  which  stretch  entirely  across  its  molar  teeth,  like 
those  of  the  elephant,  and  in  the  habit,  when  swimming,  of 
carrying  its  young  on  its  back  like  the  hippopotamus,  the 
capybara  has  been  supposed  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  rodents  and  pachyderms,  and  in  the  Linuicaii 
system  of  classidc.ition  it  was  placed  among  the  Suuha. 
Its  scanty  fur  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  its  tail  forms  a 
small  horny  protuberance,  and  its  feet  are  webbed,  though 
not  to  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  This  pachydermatous 
rodent,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  confined  to  South  America, 
where  it  e.Kteuds  from  Guiana  southward  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  westward  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  feeding  on  fruits  and  herbs, 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  rivers  and  fresh  water  lakes,  and 
occasionally  frequenting,  according  to  Darwin,  the  mouths 
of  such  rivers  as  the  Rio  Plata  where  the  water  is  entirely 
salt.  Capybaras  congregate  in  considerable  numbers, 
browsing  by  night  among  aquatic  plants,  and  in  districts 
where  they  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  jaguar,  are 
sufficiently  tame  to  allow  themselves  to  be  approached 
within  a  few  feet ;  while,  under  domestication,  they  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  oousiderable  attachment.  When 
disturbed  they  utter  a  low  abrupt  grunt,  "  resembling," 
says  Darwin,  "  the  first  hoarse  bark  of  a  large  dog," 
apparently  produced  by  a  sudden  expulsion  of  air;  then, 
rushing  at  full  speed  into  the  water,  they  dive  out  of  sight, 
remaining  submerged  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and 
reappearing  only  to  show  the  upper  surface  of  their  heads. 
They  are  readily  killed,  seldom  attempting  to  defend 
themselves,  although  when  driven  to  extremity  they  have 
been  known  to  tear  the  flesh  from  the  paw  of  a  jaguar  or 
the  leg  of  a  horse.  Their  skin  is  of  little  value,  and  their 
flesh,  which  is  made  into  hams,  is  of  indifi'erent  quality. 
The  missionary  monks  of  Brazil  were  wont  to  eat  it  during 
Lent,  along  with  their  turtle,  in  virtue  of  the  capybara's 
amphibious  habits.  On  land  it  is  a  favourite' food  of  the 
jaguar,  as  it  is  of  the  alligator  in  the  water.  Fossil  re- 
mains of  this  and  of  another  sp»«ies  of  capybara  have 
been  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil. 

CARACAL,  The  (Felis  caracal),  belongs  to  a  group  of 
Lynxes  characterized  by  comparative  slenderness  of  body 
and  length  of  tail  and  ears.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  a 
fox,  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  colour  above,  and  whitish 
beneath,  with  two  white  spots  above  each  of  the  eyes,  and 
with  a  long  black  tuft  of  hair  at  the  tip  of  the  ears,  the 
latter,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jardine,  being  only  present  in 
spring,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season. 
It  is  to  the  ear-tufts  that  it  owes  its  name,  which  is 
derived  from  two  Turkish  words  signifying  "  black-ear." 
The  caracal  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  throughout 
Africa  and  South-western  Asia.  It  feeds  on  the  smaller 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  hunting  the  former  in  packs  after 
the  manner  of  wolves,  and  climbing  trees  in  pursuit  of  the 
latter.  It  is  said  also  to  resemble  the  jackal  in  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  lion  and  other  large  carnivora,  in  order 
to  feed  on  what  those  lords  of  the  lower  creation  may 
leave,  and  on  this  account  has  received  the  name  of  thu 
"  lion's  provider."  Like  the  cheetah,  it  was  formerly  trained 
by  Eastern  princes  to  hunt  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and 
such  birds  as  the  crane  and  pelican  ;  but  from  its  fiercenes.«, 
and  the  extreme  irritability  which  it  displays  in  confine- 
4ient,    it   does    not   seem   well-fitted    for    domestication. 
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Frequent  reference  is  made  in  Greek  and  Roman  Mjrature 
to  the  lynx,  auJ  from  such  descriptions  as  are  given  of  it 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  caracal,  and  not  the  more 
northerly  species  now  known  as  the  lynx,  was  referred  to. 
In  South  Africa,  where  the  caracal  abounds,  its  hide  is  made 
by  the  Kaffres  into  skin  cloaks,  known  as  karosses. 

CARACALLA,  Maecus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (188- 
219  A.D.),  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus,  was  born  qt  Lyons  in  188.  His  original  name, 
Bassianus,  has  been  entirely  dropped  in  favour,  either  of 
the  nickname  Caracalla  (taken  from  the  long  hooded  tunic 
which  he  wore,  and  introduced  into  the  army),  or  of  the 
imperial  title  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  which  he 
received  at  the  time  when  his  father  declared  himself  the 
adopted  son  of  M.  Aurelius.  Dion  Cassius  regularly  calls 
him  Tarantus,  from  his  resemblance  to  a  certain  coarse  and 
bloodthirsty  gladiator.  The  heartless  cruelty  of  his  dis- 
position was  early  displayed  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
father.;  and  when,  on  his  father's  death,  he  mounted  ihe 
throne  (211)  as  colleague  of  his  brother  Geta,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  murdering  him  in  the  presence  of  his  mother, 
to  seize  the  supreme  power,  nor  from  making  himself  secure 
by  butchering  20,000  persons  whom  he  suspected.  It  is 
Baid  that  he  was,  however,  uuable  to  rid  himself  of  remorse, 
and  that  it  was  the  torment  of  conscience  which  drove  him 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  maddest  acts  of  destruc- 
tion and  bloodshed.  He  visited  Gaul,  Germany,  France, 
Egypt,  and  various  parts  of  Asia,  plundering  everywhere, 
and  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  In  Alexan- 
dria he  took  vengeance  for  the  sarcasms  of  the  people  by  a 
general  massacre  ;  and  he  laid  Mesopotamia  waste  because 
Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  refused  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  In  217  he  was  killed  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Macrinus,  who  succeeded  him.  See  Roman 
History. 

CARACAS,  a  large  city  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  and  of  the  federal  district,  is 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  2880  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  IG  miles  south-south-east  of  La  Guayra,  its 
port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  10°  30'  N.  lat.,  67°  4'  W.  long. 
Population  in  1873,  48,897.  The  city  is  finely-situated, 
and  has  a  temperate  and  healthy  though  variable  climate. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  72°  Fahr.,  being 
in  the  hot  season  75°,  and  in  the  cold  season  60°.  The 
thermometer,  however,  sometimes  rises  to  84°  or  85°,  and 
at  other  times  descends  as  low  as  51°  or  52°.  Rain  is 
abundant  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  but 
not  so  incessant  as  in  other  tropical  countries  ;  the  rest  of 
the  yeai:  is  rather  dry.  The  city  is  much  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, from  which  it  has  frequently  suffered;  in  that  of 
1812, 12,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  Caric'as  is 
separated  from  the  sea-coast,  and  from  its  port  of  Guayra  by 
the  high  ridge  of  the  Cerro  de  Avila,  and  lies  on  the  western 
skirt  of  the  plain  of  Chacao,  which  has  a  steep  slope  from 
north-north-west  to  south-south-east.  The  Guayra,  a 
tributary  of  the  River  Tuy,  which  falls  into  the  ocean 
thirty-six  miles  east  of  Cape  Codera,  flows  past  the  southern 
side  of  the  city,  and  is  joined  by  the  streams  called  the 
Anauco,  Catucho,  and  Caroata  passing  through  the  town 
from  the  north.  Two  miles  east  the  great  double-peaked 
mountain  known  as  the  Silla  de  Caricas  rises  to  8600  feet. 
The  Calvario  hill,  west  of  Ihe  city,  was  the  scone  of  a  battle 
between  the  Spaniards  and  patriots  in  Juno  1821.  The 
town  is  well  and  regularly  built ;  the  streets  are  wide  and 
well  paved,  crossing  each  other  at  right  ,ingles.  There  are 
several  squares,  of  which  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great  square, 
is  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  Its  east  side  is  principally 
occupied  by  the  cathedral,  the  south  by  the  college,  and  the 
west  by  the  public  prison.  This  square  is  a  great  market 
for  provisions,  fruit,  and  other  articles,  and  contains  a  sort 
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of  inner  square  in  which  are  ranges  of  shops.  A  reservoir 
in  the  ravine  of  the  Catuche  to  the  north  furnishes  the  city 
with  water,  which  is  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  by  public 
fountains  as  well  as  in  ]>ipes.  The  chief  public  building  is 
the  cathedral,  which  is  250  feet  in  length  by  75  in  breadth, 
and  is  supported  by  twenty-four  pillars,  without  beauty  or 
proportion.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Bolivar.  The 
university  of  Cardcas,  which,  with  the  House  of  Assembly, 
the  National  Library  (of  10,000  volumes),  and  a  church, 
forms  one  block  of  the  town,  was  originally  a  convent 
of  Carmelite  friars,  and  has  faculties  of  divinity,  chemistry, 
and  medicine.  The  Municipal  Hall,  close  to  the  Grand 
Plaza,  is  a  plain  building,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Caricas. 
There  are  several  parish  churches,  three  monasteries  for 
friars,  two  nunneries,  three  hospitals  (one  of  which  is 
for  lepers  alone),  and  a  theatre.  The  city  is  very  inacces- 
sible from  the  north,  in  which  direction  three  roijgh 
mountain  tracks  unite  it  with  La  Guayra.  A  railroad 
is  projected  to  unite  CarAcas  and  its  port.  A  railway 
to  the  eastward  from  the  city  was  partly  constructed 
at  one  time,  but  was  not  completed.  Caricas  was  founded 
by  Diego  Losada  in  1567. 

CARACCI,  LoDovico,  Agostino,  and  Annibale,  three 
celebrated  Italian  painters,  were  born  at  Bologna  in  1655, 
1558,  and  1560  respectively.  Lodo\'ico,  the  eldest,  son  of 
a  butcher,  was  cousin  to  the  two  younger,  Agostino  and 
Annibale,  sons  of  a  tailor,  and  had  nearly  finished  his 
professional  studies  before  the  others  had  begun  their 
education.  From  being  a  reputed  dunce  while  studying 
under  Tintoretto  in  Venice,  he  gradually  rose,  by  an 
attentive  observation  of  nature  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  preserved  at  Bologna, 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Parma,  to  measure  himself  with  the 
teachers  of  his  day,  and  ultimately  projected  the  opening 
of  a  rival  school  [in  his  native  place.  Finding  himself 
unable  to  accomplish  his  design  without  assistance,  he 
sent  for  his  two  cousins,  and  induced  them  to  abandon 
their  handicrafts  (Agostino  being  a  goldsmith,  and  Annibale 
a  tailor)  for  the  profession  of  painting.  Agostino  he  first 
placed  under  the  care  of  Fontana,  retaining  Annibale  in 
his  own  studio  ;  but  he  afterwards  sent  both  to  Venice 
and  Parma,  to  copy  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
Correggio,  on  which  his  own  taste  had  been  formed.  On 
their  return,  the  three  relatives,  assisted  by  an  eminent 
anatomist,  Anthony  de  la  Tour,  opened,  in  1589,  an 
academy  of  painting  under  the  name  of  the  Incamminati 
(•or,  as  we  might  paraphrase  it,  the  Right  Road),  provided 
with  numerous  casts,  books,  and  bassi-rilievi, which  Lodovico 
had  collected  in  his  travels.  From  the  affability  and  kind- 
ness of  the  Caracci,  and  their  zeal  for  the  scientific  edu- 
cation of  the  students,  their  academy  rose  rapidly  in 
popular  estimation,  and  soon  every  other  school  of  art 
in  Bologna  was  deserted  and  closed.  They  continued 
together  till,  at  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Farnese,  Annibale 
and  Agostino  went  to  Rome  in  1 600  to  paint  the  gallery 
of  the  cardinal's  palace.  The  superior  praises  awarded  to 
Agostino  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  Annibale,  already  kindled 
by  the  brilliant  reception  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Incamminati  to  .\gostino's  still  highly  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  and  the  latter  was  dis- 
missed to  Parma  to  paint  the  great  saloon  of  the  Casino. 
Hero  ho  died  in  1601,  when  on  the  eve  of  finishing  his 
ronowued  painting  of  Celestial,  Terrestrial,  and  Venal 
Love.  Annibale  continued  to  work  alone  at  the  Farnese 
gallery  till  the  designs  were  completed;  but,  disappointed 
at  the  miserable  remuneration  otiored  by  the  cardinal,  he 
retired  to  Naples,  where  an  unsuccessful  contest  for  a  great 
work  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  in  1609.  Lodovico  always  remained  at 
his  academy  in  Bologna  (excepting  for  a  short  visit  to  his 
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cousin  at  Rome),  though  invited  to  execute  jiauitings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  died  in  1619,  and  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene.  The  works  of  Lodovico 
are  numerous  in  the  chapels  of  Bologna.  The  most  famous 
are — The  Madonna  standing  on  the  moon,  with  St  Francis 
and  St  Jerome  beside  her,  attended  by  a  retinne  of  angels  ; 
John  the  Baptist,  Sf  Jerome,  St  Benedict,  and  St  Cecilia; 
and  the  Limbo  of  the  Fathers.  He  was  by  far  the  most 
amiable  of  the  three  cousins,  rising  superior  to  all  feelings 
of  jealousy  towards  his  rivals ;  and  though  he  received 
largo  sums  for  his  productions,  yet,  from  his  almost  un- 
paralleled liberality  to  the  students  of  the  academy,,  he 
died  poor.  With  skill  in  painting  Agostino  combined  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  engraving  (which  he  had  studied 
under  Cornelius  de  Cort)  and  high  accomplishments  as  a 
scholar.  He  died  not  untroubled  by  remorse  for  the 
indecencies  which,  in  accordance  with  the  corruption  of 
the  time,  he  had  introduced  into  some  of  his  engravings. 
The  works  of  Annibale  are  more  diversified  in  style  than 
those  of  the  others,  and  comprise  specimens  of  painting 
after  ■  the  manner  of  Correggio,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese, 
Raphael,  and  Michelangelo.  The  most  distinguished  are 
the  Dead  Christ  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna;  the  Infant 
and  St  John  ;  St  Catherine  ;  StUock  distributing  alms  (now 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery) ;  and  the  Saviour  wailed  over  by 
the  Maries,  at  present  in  possession  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle. 
He  frequently  gave  great  importance  to  the  landscape  in 
his  compositions.  The  reputation  of  Annibale  is  tarnished 
by  his  jealousy  and  vindictiveness  towards  his  brother, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  his  disposition,  which  contributed 
to  bring  him  to  a  comparatively  earlj'  grave. 

The  three  Caracci  were  the  founders  of  tne  so-called 
Eclectic  School  of  painting, — the  principle  of  which  was  to 
study  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  the  several  excel- 
lencies for  which  they  had  been  respectively  pre-eminent, 
and  to  combine  these  in  the  productions  of  the  school  itself ; 
for  instance,  there  was  to  be  the  design  of  Raphael,  the'  power 
of  Michelangelo,  the  colour  of  Titian,  and  so  on.  The 
dullest  or  mildest  connoisseur  will  at  once  perceive  that  a 
picture  uniting  these  various  kinds  of  greatness  would  be  a 
glorious  and  indeed  an  unparagoned  work  of  art ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  several 
qualities,  by  study  and  practice,  from  the  works  of  various 
men  to  those  of  one  man,  is  fruitful  of  good.  It  is,  in 
fact,  far  the  reverse ;  and  at  the  present  day  perhaps  few 
axioms  in  art  have  won  a  wider  acceptance  than  that  which 
pronounces  eclecticism  to  be  at  once  a  result  and  a  symptom 
of  decadence.  Eclecticism  indicates  that  the  creative 
impulse,  the  vital  energy  and  fertility,  of  art  have  departed ; 
that  the  practitioners  of  the  day  can  no  longer  do  what 
their  forerunners  did — produce  admirable  works,  because 
in  themselves  spontaneously  capable  of  doing  so.  They 
have  on  the  contrary  to  investigate  what  has  been  achieved, 
and  labour  not  for  a  new  achievement  resembling  those 
which  preceded  in  so  far  as  all  are  the  product  of  some 
personal  gift,  special  and  unforestalled,.but  rather  for  an 
achievement  recombining  and  re-applying  old  successes, 
andtqualifying,  or  indeed  neutralizing,  the  strength  of  one 
quality,  by  that  of  another.  This  is,  in  efifect.  an  attempt 
to  produce  works  of  art  upon  the  principles  which  govern 
the  criticism  of  those  works, — an  attempt  predestined  to 
sterility,  for  no  two  things  are  more  antagonistic  than  the 
producing  power  and  the  criticizing  power.  They  may,  no 
doubt,  be  united  in  the  same  person,  but  cannot  work  out 
their  results  the  one  through  the  medium  of  the  otuer. 

CARACTACUS,  a  chief  of  the  SiJures  in  ancient  Britain. 
See  Britanma,  vol.  iv.  p.  353. 

CARAMAN,  or  KiRAiiAif,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  vilayet  of  Konia  in  Asia  Minor,  6 1  miles  south-east 
of  the  city  of  Konia  (Iconiitm)  oh  the  border  of  an  extensive 


plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  37°  13'  N.  lat.  and 
33°  28'  E.  long.  It  now  contains  about  1000  houses, 
three  or  four  mosques,  and  an  American  church,  and  among 
other  traces  of  its  former  importance  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  the  outer  wall  of  which  is  of  compass  enough  to 
contain  about  100  houses.  It  trades  with  Smyrna  and 
the  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  manufactures  coarse 
cloth  from  the  wool  of  the  neighbouring  highlands.  By 
the  Greeks  it  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  name  of  Laranda, 
which  was  changed  by  the  Turks  for  its  present  desig- 
nation in  honour  of  Karaman,  the  founder  of  the  Kara- 
manian  kingdom.  Little  is  known  of  its  ancient  history 
except  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Pcrdiccas  about  322  B.C., 
and  afterwards  became  a  seat  of  Isaurian  pirates.  It 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1190  ; 
in  1466  it  was  captured  by  Mahomet  H,  and  in  1486  by 
Bajazet  II. 

CARAMANIA,  or  Karamania,  is  a  name  that  has  been 
frequently  given  by  modern  geographers  to  the  south  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  including  the  whole  of  the  districts  between 
Mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  terra  is  used  by  Captain  Beaufort,  who,  by 
the  publication  of  his  work  (Karamanxa  :  a  Description  of 
the  South-East  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  8vo,  1816),  which 
contained  the  first  detailed  account  of  the  countries  ia 
question,  did  much  to  perpetuate  the  usage.  But  he  him- 
self admits  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  application 
of  the  term  in  this  sense.  The  only  foundation  for  it  was 
the  existence,  after  the  break  up  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  of  an  independent  Turkish  kingdom, 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  interior,  north  of  the  Taurus, 
to  which  for  a  short  time  the  adjacent  maritime  provinces 
were  annexed.  This  state  bore  the  name  of  Karaman-ili, 
derived  from  that  of  its  founder,  and  after  it  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1486  it  still  continued 
to  exist  as  a  pashalic  or  government,  the  seat  of  which 
was  fixed  at  Karaman,  a  considerable  town  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laranda. 
But  the  pashalic  thus  named  was  situated  wholly  in  the 
interior,  north  of  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
comprised  no  part  of  the  maritime  districts,  to  which  the 
name  of  Karamania  was  applied  by  European  geographers. 
This  erroneous  use  of  the  term  may  be  considered  as  now 
obsolete,  and  the  name  of  Karaman  is  no  longer  found  among 
the  territorial  divisioiis  of  Turkey.  The  regions  comprised 
under  this  appellation  as  employed  by  Captain  Beaufort 
and  Colonel  Leake  will  be  described  under  the  headings 
Lycia,  PAirPHYXiA,  and  Cilicia. 

CARAVACA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia, 
near  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Segura,  in  38°  6'  N.  lat.,  2°  2'  W.  long.  It  is  commanded 
by  the  ancient  castle  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  has  an  old  parish 
church,  with  several  convents,  hospitals,  and  schools.  The 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  yield  various  kinds  of  marble, 
and  in  a  mountain  on  the  west  is  the  stalactite  cavern  of 
Barquilla.  The  miraculous  cross  of  Caravaca  is  famous  for 
its  healing  powers,  and  a  great  festival  is  held  in  its  honour 
on  the  3d  of  May.     Population,  6840. 

CARAVAGGIO,  Michelangelo  Aiieeighi  (orMEEioi) 
DA  (1569-1609),  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  in  the  village  of 
Cararn^gio,  in  Lombardy,  from  which  he  received  his  name. 
He  was  originally  a  mason's  labourer,  but  his  powerful 
genius  directed  him  to  painting,  at  which  he  worked  with 
immitigable  energy  and  amazing  force.  He  despised  every 
sort  of  idealism  whether  noble  or  emasculate,  became  the 
head  of  the  Naturalisti  (unmodified  imitators  of  ordinary 
nature)  in  painting,  and  adopted  a  style  of  potent  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow,  laid  on  with  i\  sort  of  fury,  emblematic 
of  that   fierce  temper  which  led  the  artist  to   commit)  a 
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homicide  in  a  gambling  quarral  at  Rome.  To  avoid  the 
consequences  of  his  crime  he  iled  to  Naples  and  to  Malta, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  another  attempt  to  avenge  a 
quarrel.  Escaping  to  Sicily,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  severely  wounded.  Being 
pardoned,  ho  set  out  for  Rome ;  but  having  been  arrested 
by  mistake  before  his  arrival,  and  afterwards  released,  and 
left  to  shift  for  himself  in  excessive  heat,  and  still  suffering 
from  wounds  and  hardships,  he  expired  of  fever  on  the  beach 
at  Pontercole  in  1609.  His  best  pictures  are  the  Entomb- 
meut  cf  Christ,  now  in  the  Vatican  ;  St  Sebastian,  in  the 
Roman  Capitol ;  a  magnificent  whole-length  portrait  of  a 
grand-master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  Alof  de  Vignacourt, 
and  his  page,  in  the  Louvre ;  and  the  Supper  at  Emmaus, 
in  the  Borghese  Palace. 

CARAVAGGIO,  Polidoro  Caldaka  da  (1495-1543), 
,a  celebrated  painter  of  frieze  and  other  decorations  in  the 
•  Vatican,  whose  merits  were  such  that,  while  a  mere  mortar- 
carrier  to  the  artists  engaged  in  that  work,  he  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Raphael,  then  employed  on  his  great 
pictures  in  the  Loggie  of  the  palace.  Polidoro's  works, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  master,  Maturino  of  Florence, 
have  mostly  perished,  but  are  well  known  by  the  fine 
etchings  of  P.  S.  Bartoli,  Alberti,  &c.  On  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  army  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  in  1527,  Polidoro 
fled  to  Naples.  Thence  he  went  to  Messina,  where  he  was 
much  employed,  and  gained  a  considerable  fortune,  with 
which  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  mainland  of  Italy 
when  he  was  robbed  and  murdered  by  an  assistant,  Tonno 
■Calabrese,  in  1543.  Two  of  his  principal  paintings  are  a 
Crucifixion,  painted  in  Messina,  and  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  in  the  Naples  gallery. 

CARAVAN,  or,  to  write  it  more  correctly,  Kakawan, 
is  a  Persian  word,  adopted  into  the  later  Arabic  vocabulary, 
but  rarely  employed  in  speech  and  never  in  writing  within 
the  limits  of  Arabia  proper,  where  other  designations  of 
strictly  Arabic  origin  such  as  "  Rikb"  (assembled  riders) 
or  "Kafileh"  (wayfaring  band)  are  in  ordinary  use. 

In  common  acceptance,  then,  throughout  Syria,  Jleso- 
potamia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  generaUy,  besides  Persia,  a 
caravan  denotes  a  body  of  peaceable  citizens,  merchants, 
salesmen,  and  the  like,  travelling  together  on  business  for 
some  considerable  distance.  The  principal  reasons  which 
in  the  Asiatic  region  induce  people  of  this  class  thus  to 
unite  for  their  journeys,  and  that  in  as  large  numbers  as 
practicable,  are,  firstly,  the  greater  security  thus  insured, 
or  at  least  expected,  against  robbers,  and  in  particular 
against  marauding  parties  of  Bedouins,  Kurds,  Tartars, 
and  the  like,  whose  grazing-grounds  the  proposed  route 
may  traverse;  and,  secondly,  mutual  assistance  iu  the 
matter  of  provisions,  water,  and  so  forth.  Bad  government, 
or  not  rarely  the  absence  of  any  government  whatever, 
necessitates  the  first  precaution;  want  of  inns,  bailing- 
places,  and  perhaps  of  habitations  altogether,  the  second. 
It  should  also  bo  remembered  that  no  roads,  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  tracks,  and  those 
difiicult  and  often  interrupted,  exist  throughout  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Persia  generally,— a  fact  that  speaks  badly  for 
the  "  Public  Works  Department"  iu  both  empires.  These 
conditions  having  existed  more  or  less  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  major  part  of  Western  Asia,  and  stdl  existing, 
caravans  always  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
BtiU  are  the  principal  means  for  conveying  merchandize 
from  one  commercial  centre  to  another. 

In  these  companies  camels  are  most  generally  employed 
for  the  transport  of  heavy  goods,  especially  where  the 
track,  lilie  that  between  Damascus  and  Baghdad,  for 
example,  lies  across  level,  sandy,  and  arid  distncU.  The 
camels  are  harnessed  in  strings  of  fifty  and  more  at  a  time, 
a  hair-rope  connecting  the  rear   of  one  beast   with   the 


head  of  another ;  the  leader  is  gaily  decorated  with  party- 
coloured  trappings,  tassels,  and  bells;  an  unladen  ass 
precedes  the  file,  for  luck,  say  some,  for  guidance,  say 
others — a  not  inappropriate  allusion  to  human  affairs  in 
general.  Where  the  route  is  rocky  and  steep,  as  that 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  mules,  or  even  asses,  are 
used  for  burdens.  The  wealthier  individuals  of  the  party 
accompany  it,  where  possible,  on  horseback.  Every  man 
carries  arms  ;  but  these  are  in  truth  more  for  show  than 
for  use,  and  are  commonly  flung  away  in  the  presence  of 
any  serious  robber-attack ;  of  wild  beasts  there  is  little 
danger,  none  of  formidable  size  or  disposition  existing  in 
the  Levantine  East.  Should  greater  peril  than  ordinary 
be  anticipated  from  Bedouins  or  the  like,  the  protection  o£ 
a  company  of  soldiers  is  habitually  pre-engaged, — an  expen- 
sive, and  ordinarily  a  useless  adjunct.  A  leader  or  director, 
called  "  Karawan-Bashi "  (headman),  or,  out  of  com- 
pliment, "  Karawan-Seraskier "  (general),  both  terms  of 
Perso-Turkish  composition,  but  most  often  simply  desig- 
nated as  "Reis"  (chief),  is  before  starting  appointed  by 
common  consent.  His  duties  are  those  of  general  manager, 
spokesman,  arbitrator,  and  so  forth;  his  remuneration 
indefinite.  But  in  the  matter  of  sales  or  purchases,  eithet 
on  the  way  or  at  destination,  each  member  of  the  caravan 
manages  as  best  he  can  for  himself. 

The  number  of  camels 'or  mules  in  £.  single  caravaa 
varies  from  forty  or  so  up  to  six  hundred  and  more; 
sometimes,  as  on  the  reopefiug  of  a  long-closed  route,  it 
reaches  a  thousand.  The  movements  of  caravans  ar« 
chiefly  regulated  by  the  seasons, — the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  when  the  heat  is  at  its  fiercesi;  and  water  scarce, 
being,  when  possible,  avoided,  as  also,  though  for  opposite 
reasons,  the  brief  but  severe  cold  of  a  Levantine  winter. 
Hence  the  ordinary  caravan-seasons  are  the  months  of 
spring,  early  summer,  and  later  autumn.  Friday,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  recommendation  made  iu  the  Koran  itself, 
is  the  favourite  day  for  setting  out,  the  most  auspicious 
hour  being  that  immediately  following  noonday  prayer. 
The  first  day's  march  never  does  more  than  just  clear  the 
starting-point,  by  a  couple  of  miles,  or  thereabouts.  Sub- 
sequently each  day's  route  is  divided  into  two  stages, — the 
first  being  from  3  or  4  A.M.  to  about  10  in  the  forenoon  ; 
a  halt  follows,  then  travelling  is  resumed  between  2  and  3 
P.M.  and  continued  tUl  6,  or  even  8  in  the  evening.  Thus 
the  time  passed  daily  on  the  road  averages  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours,  and,  as  the  ordinary  pace  of  a  .laden  camel 
does  not  exceed  2  miles  an  hour,  that  of  a  mule  being  2f, 
it  follows  -that  a  distance  varjing  from  23  to  28  miles  is 
gone  over  every  marching  d.ay.  But  prolonged  halts  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  more  days  are  of  ten  interpolated, 
as  business,  fatigue,  or  fear  of  danger  may  suggests 

The  hours  of  halt,  start,  and  movement,  the  precise 
lines  of  route,  and  the  selection  or  avoidance  of  particular 
localities  are  determined  by  common  consent  and  the 
necessity  of  acting  in  concert,  influences  to  which  the 
"Reis"  himself,  apart  from  his  personal  recommendations, 
is  indebtrrd  for  whatever  authority  ho  may  possess.  But 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  services  of  a  professional 
guide,  or  those  of  a  military  officer  have  been  engaged, 
their  will  has  to  be  deferred  to  in  such  matters.  Indeed 
many  a  caravan  has  been  plundered,  or  even  totally 
destroyed,  through  the  trpichery  of  a  hired  guide.  Part- 
nership may  unite  interests  in  the  East,  but  paid  hire  more 
certainly  disunites  them, — a  hint  worth  a  traveller's  re- 
membrance. While  the  caravan  is  on  its  way,  the  five 
stated  daily  prayers  are,  within  certain  limits,  anticipated, 
deferred,  or  even  curtailed,  so  as  the  better  to  coincide 
with  the  regular  and  necessary  halts, — a  practice  authorized 
by  the  most  orthodox  Mahometan  custom  and  tradition. 

Two  caravans,  the  one  of  Ishmeelitea,  probably  "  Must'- 
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fiJebs,"  or  Bemi-Syro-Arabs  of  early  times,  to  whom  also 
Joseph  was  sold,  the  other  of  Midianites,  or  natives  of  the 
Hawran  district,  are  mentioned  in  Genesis  ch.  xxxvii, ; 
the  route  on  which  they  were  passing  seems  to  have  coin- 
cided with  that  nowadays  travelled  by  Syrian  caravans  on 
their  way  to  Egypt.  Other  allusions  to  caravans  may  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  records,  e.g.,  in  the  book  of  Job,  in 
Isaiah,  and  in  the  Psalms.  Eastern  literature  is,  of  course, 
full  of  mention  of  them. 

The  yearly  pilgrim-bands,  bound  from  various  quarters 
of  the  Mahometan  world  to  their  common  destination 
Mecca,  are  sometimes,  but  inaccurately,  styled  by  European 
writers  caravans;  their  proper  designation  is  "Hajj,"  a 
collective  word  for  pilgrimages  and  pilgrims.  Some 
description  of  them  may  however  not  unsuitably  find  a 
place  here. 

The  two  principal  pilgrim  caravans,  or  "Hajj,"  start 
yearly,  the  one  from  Damascus,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
from  Mozareeb,  a  village  station  three  days'  journey  to  the 
south  of  the  Syrian  capital,  the  other  from  Cairo  in  Egypt. 
This  latter  is  joined  on  its  route,  near  Akabah  of  the  Red 
Sea,  by  the  Moghrebse,  or  North  African  "  Hajj,"  collected 
from  Tripoli,  Marocco,  and  Tunis ;  the  former  gathers  up 
bands  from  Anatolia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria. 
Besides  these  a  third,  but  smaller  "  Hajj "  of  Persians, 
chiefly  sets  out  from  Sook-esh-Sheyoukh,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meshed  Alee,  on  the  lower  Euphrates  ;  a  fourth  of 
Negroes,  Nubians,  Darfurees,  ifec,  unites  at  Yembo  on 
the  Hejaz  coasf,  whither  they  have  crossed  from  Koseyr  in 
Upper  Egypt ;  a  fifth  of  Indians  and  Malays,  centres  at 
Jiddah ;  a  sixth  and  seventh,  of  southern  or  eastern  Arabs 
arrive,  the  former  from  Yemen,  the  latter  from  Nejd. 

The  Syrian  "  Hajj  "  is  headed  by  the  Pasha  of  Damascus, 
either  in  person  or  by  a  vicarious  official  of  high  rank, 
and  is  further  accompanied  by  the  "  Sorrah  Ameer,"  or 
"  Guardian  of  the  Purse,"  a  Turkish  officer  from  Constanti- 
nople, charged  with  the  imperial  contribution  to  the  expense 
of  the  route,  but  chiefly  with  presents,  or,  to  put  it  more 
truly,  black  mail,  for  the  benefit  of  the  independent  Arab 
tribes,  through  whose  lands  tho  wayfarers  must  pass. 
The  Egyptian  company  is  commanded  by  an  "Ameer," 
or  ruler,  appointed  by  the  Cairene  Government,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  famous  "  Mahmal,"  or  sacred  pavilion. 
The  other  bands  above  mentioned  have  each  their  own 
"  Ameer,"  besides  their  "  Mekowwams  "  or  agents,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  after  provisions,  water,  and  the  like, 
ajid  are  not  seldom  encumbered  with  a  numerous  retinue 
of  servants  and  other  attendants.  Lastly,  a  considerable 
force  of  soldiery,  one,  two,  or  more  regiments  strong, 
accompanies  both  the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian  "Hajj." 

No  guides  properly  so  called  attend  these  pilgrim-caravans, 
the  routes  followed  being  invariably  the  same,  and  well 
known.  But  Bedouin  bands  generally  ofi'er  themselves  by 
way  of  escort,  and  not  seldom  designedly  lead  their  clients 
into  the  identical  dangers  from  which  they  bargained  to 
keep  them  safe.  This  they  are  the  readier  to  do  that,  in 
addition  to  the  personal  luxuries  with  which  many  of  the 
pilgrims,  pro  vide  themselves  for  the  journey,  a  large  amount 
of  wealth,  both  in  merchandize  and  coins,  is  habitually  to 
be  found  among  the  travellers,  who,  in  accordance  with 
Mahometan  tradition,  consider  it  not  merely  lawful  but 
praiseworthy  to  unite  mercantile  speculation  with  religious 
duty.  Nor  has  any  one,  the  Pasha  himself  or  the  Ameer 
and  the  military,  when  present,  excepted,  any  acknowledged 
authority  or  general  control  in  the  pilgrim-caravans ;  nor 
is  there  any  orderly  subdivision  of  manogement  of  service. 
The  pilgrims  do,  indeed,  often  coalesce  in  companies  among 
themselves  for  mutual  help,  but  necessity,  circumstance, 
or  caprice  governs  aU  details,  and  thas  it  happens  that 
numbers,  sometimes  as  many  as   a  third   of  the   entire 


"Hajj,"  yearly  perish  by  their  own  negligence  or  by  mis- 
fortune,— dying,  some  of  thirst,  others  of  fatigue  and  sick- 
ness, others  by  robbers  on  the  way.  In  fact  the  principal 
routes  are  in  many  places  lined  for  miles  together  with  the 
bones  of  camels  and  men. 

The  numbers  which  compose  these  pilgrim-caravans  am 
much  exaggerated  by  popular  rumour ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  sometimes  amount  to  5000  each, 
with  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  camels  in  train.  Large 
supplies  of  food  and  water  have  to  be  carried ,  the  more  so 
at  times  that  the  pilgrim  season,  following  as  it  does  the 
Mahometan  calendar,  which  is  lunar,  falls  for  years  together 
in  the  very  hottest  season,  though,  indeed,  the  Hejaa 
portion  of  the  route  is  always  hot  enough  even  in  winter. 
Hence,  too,  the  journey  is  usually  accomplished  by  night 
marches,  the  hours  being  from  3  to  4  p.m.  to  6  or  7  A.M. 
of  the  following  day.  Torches  are  lighted  on  the  road ; 
the  pace  is  slower  than  that  of  an  ordinary  caravan,  and 
does  not  exceed  two  miles  an  hour. 

For  the  ceremonial  and  religious  pecuL'arities  of  these 
pilgrim-caravans,  or  "  Hajj,"  see  Burckhardt's  Travels  in 
Arabia,  and  Lane's  Modern  Egypliaiis,  cc.  xxiv.  and  XTV. 
In  other  respects  the  "  Hajj  "  does  not  difi'er  materially 
from  an  ordinary  caravan,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  it  finds  place  in  the  present  notice.  (w.  o.  p.) 

CARAVANSERAI,  a  public  building,  for  the  shelter  o| 
caravans  and  of  wayfarers  generally.  It  is  commonlj 
constructed  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  within  the  wa^J.s., 
of  some  town  or  viUage,  and  bears  the  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle, with  a  dead  wall  outside,  only  pierced  below  bj» 
a  few  narrow  air-holes,  but  with  small  windows  higher  up. 
Within,  a  cloister-like  arcade,  surrounded  by  cellular  store- 
rooms, forms  the  ground-floor;  and  a  somewhat  lighter 
arcade,  giving  access  to  little  dwelling-rooms,  runs  round 
it  above.  Broad,  open  flights  of  stone  steps  connect  the 
stories.  The  central  court  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  generally 
has  in  its  centre  a  well  with  a  fountain-basin  beside  it ; 
but  sometimes  the  well  is  outside  the  building.  A  spacious 
portal,  high  and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a 
loaded  camel,  forms  the  sole  entrance,  which  is  furnished 
with  heavy  iron-plated  folding  doors,  and  is  further  guarded 
within  by. massive  iron  chains,  drawn  across  at  night. 
Each  side  of  the  entry  is  also  provided  with  stone  seats, 
and  the  entry  paved  with  flagstones.  The  court  itself  is 
most  often  paved  also,  -and  largo  enough  to  admit  of  three 
or  four  hundred  crouching  camels  or  tethered  mules ;  the 
bales  of  merchandize  are  piled  away  under  the  lower 
arcade,  or  stored  up  in  the  cellars  behind  it ;  the  upstairs 
apartments  are  for  human  lodging ;  but  cooking  is  usually 
carried  on  in  one  or  more  comers  of  the  quadrangle  belr>w. 
Should  the  caravaneorai  be  a  small  one,  the  merchants 
and  their  goods  alone  find  place  within,  the  beasts  of 
burden  being  left  outside.  A  porter,  appointed  by  the 
municipal  authority  of  the  place,  is  always  present,  lodged 
just  within  the  gate,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  assistants. 
These  form  a  guard  of  the  building  and  of  the  goods  and 
persons  in  it,  and  have  the  right  to  maintain  order  and, 
within  certain  limits,  decorum  ;  but  they  have  no  further, 
control  over  the  temporary  occupants  of  the  place,  which 
is  always  kept  open  from  prayer-time  at  early  dawn  till 
late  in  the  evening  for  elII  arrivals.  A  small  gratuity  is 
expected  by,  and  is  generally  given  by  the  guests  to,  the 
porter ,  but  he  has  no  legal  claim  for  payment  from 
travellers,  his  maintenance  being  provided  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  institution.  Neither  food  nor  provender  is 
supplied  in  a  caravanserai,  water  and  shelter  only ;  the 
rest  the  caravan  has  to  find  for  itseli  Many  caravanserais 
in  SjTia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Anatolia  are  possessed  of  con- 
siderable architectural  merit ;  their  style  of  construction  ia 
in  general  that  known  as  Saracenic ;  their  walls  are  massive^ 
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and  of  hewn  stone  ;  their  proportions  apt  and  grand. 
The  portals  especially  are  often  decorated  with  intricate 
carving ;  so  also  is  the  prayer-niche  within,  that  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  Meccan  Kibleh.  These  buildings,  with 
their  belongings,  are  works  of  charity,  and  are  supported, 
repaired,  and  so  forth,  out  of  funds  derived  from  pious 
legacies,  most  often  of  land  or  rentals  Sometimes  a 
municipality  takes  on  itself  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
caravanserai;  but  in  any  case  the  institution  is  registered 
as  tax-free,  and  its  revenues  as  inalienable.  When,  as 
sometimes  happens,  those  revenues  have  b»an  dissipated 
iby  peculation,  neglect,  or  change  of  times,  the  caravanserai 
ipasses  through  downward  stages  of  dilapidation  to  total 
ruin  (of  which  only  too  many  examples  may  be  seen  by 
the  Eastern  traveller),  unless  some  new  charity  ititerveue 
to  repair  and  renew  it.  In  the  general  decline  of  wealth, 
public  spirit,  and  prosperity  actually  prevailing  throughout 
the  Mahometan  Levant,  such  better  fortune  is,  however, 
rare.  "  Khans,"  or  places  more  analogous  to  our  own 
town-inns  and  hotels,  where  not  lodging  only,  but  often 
food  and  other  necessaries  or  comforts  may  be  had  for 
payment,  are  sometimes  by  inaccurate  writers  confounded 
with  caravanserais,  though  having  really  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  them,  except  that  they  are  also  for  the  use  of 
travellers.  These  "  Khans "  are  generally  to  be  found 
within  the  town  or  village  precincts,  and  are  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  than  caravanserais.  The  "  Khan " 
called  that  of  Asaad  Pasha  at  Damascus  is  a  model  of  con- 
structive skill  and  architectual  beauty.  (w.  O.  P.) 

CARAVELLA.S,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Espiritu  Santo,  on  a  river,  and  not  far  from  a 
bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  in  17°  49'  S.  lat.  and  39° 
26'  W.  long.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the  whale  fishery 
of  the  Abrolhos  Islands  which  lie  off  the  coast  Population, 
about  6000. 

CARAWAY,  the  fruit,  or  so-called  seed,  of  Carum 
earui,  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  throughout  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
plant  has  finely-cut  leaves  and  compound  umbels,  and  fruits 
laterally  compressed  and  ovate, — the  mericarps  being 
Bubcylindrical,  slightly  arched,  and  marked  with  five 
distinct  pale  ridges.  Caraways  evolve  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odour  when  bruised,  and  they  have  an  agreeable  spicy 
taste.  Tliey  yield  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  a  compoutfd  of  carvol  (a  mobile  liquid  isomeric 
\ffith  the  menthol  of  spearmint)  and  carvene.  The  plant 
is  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  in  Finland, 
Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  in  Marocco,  as  well  as  in 
the  south  of  England,  the  produce  of  more  northerly 
latitudes  being  richer  in  essential  oil  thau  that  grown  in 
southern  regions.  The  essential  oil  is  largely  obtained  by 
distillation  for  use  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant 
and  carminative,  and  as  a  flavouring  material  in  cookery 
and  in  liqueurs  for  drinking.  Caraways  are,  however,  more 
extensively  consumed  entire  in  certain  kinds  of  cheese, 
cakes,  and  bread,  and  they  form  the  basis  of  a  popular 
article  of  confectionery  known  as  caraway  comfits. 

CARBOLIC  ACID,  oi  Phenol  (CjHjO),  an  acid 
snVstance  forming  one  of  the  numerous  constituents  of 
coal-tar,  was  first  described  by  Runge  in  1834.  Its  con- 
stitution was  investigated  by  Laurent  in  1841,  who,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  hydrated  oxide  of  the  compound  radical  phenyl, 
termed  it  the  hydrate  of  phenyl.  Among  other  names  it 
has  received  are  phenic  acid,  phenyl  alcohol,  and  creosote ; 
but  though  the  latter  is  popularly  applied  to  an  impure 
mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  the  allied  cresylic  acid,  it 
properly  belongs  to  an  altogether  distinct  substance.  In 
addition  to  being  an  abundant  constituent  of  coal-tar, 
carbolic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  t  f  heat  upon  salicylic 


acid ;  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  gum- 
benzoin  and  other  resinous  substances;  traces  of  il  are 
found  in  the  uriue  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  man  :  and  to 
it  castoreum  owes  its  peculiar  odour. 

Commercial  carbolic  acid  is  prepared  solely  from  coal- 
tar  by  a  method  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline.  When 
coal-tar  is  distilled  the  most  volatile  products — benzol, 
toluol,  cimiiil,  <tc.,  first  come  away,  after  which  when  the 
temperature  rises  from  150°  C.  to  200°  C.  crude  carbolic 
acid  distils  over.  This  distillate  is  mixed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  resulting  carbolate  of 
potash  is  in  its  turn  treated  with  Bulphuric  acid,  which 
decomposes  the  carbolate,  liberating  carbolic  acid,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oUy  layer,  and  is  removed  by  a 
syphon.  The  product  is  purified  by  washing  and  repeated 
rectification,  and  finally  cooled  down  to  10°  C,  when  it 
forms  whitish  acicular  crystals,  from  which  the  unsolidified 
acid  is  drained  away.  Crystallized  carbolic  acid  of  com- 
merce retains  a  strong  naphthalic  odour,  from  which  it  may 
be  freed  for  medicinal  or  other  purposes  by  a  method  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Church.  Into  1  &  of  the  crystal- 
lized acid  he  pours  20  Di  of  cold  distilled  water,  care  being 
taken  that  the  whole  of  the  acid  shall  not  be  dissolved. 
The  mixture  is  repeatedly  shaken  t'dl  from  2  to  3  ounces 
of  the  acid  only  remains  undissolved,  in  which  residua 
the  whole  of  the  impurities  are  retained.  From  this,  the 
aqueous  solution  is  syphoned  off,  and  if  necessary,  filtered, 
and  then  pure  powdered  common  salt  is  added  to  it  till 
the  salt  will  no  longer  dissolve.  After  standing  some 
time  the  whole  of  the  carbolic  acid  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
floats  as  a  yellow  oily  layer,  which  as  it  contains  S^'^er 
cent,  of  water  will  not  crystallize.  It  may  be  crystallized 
by  distilling  from  a  little  lime,  and  the  product  collected 
up  to  185°  C.  will  possess  only  a  faint  pleasant  aromatic 
odour.  Pure  carbolic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  colourless 
needles;  it  melts  at  35°  C,  and  boils  about  187°  C.  It 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong 
acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  water.  It  does 
not  redden  litmus  paper;  it  exerts  a  powerful  corrosive 
action  on  the  skin ;  its  aqueous  solution  coagulates  albumen ; 
and  it  unites  with  animal  substances,  preserving  them  from 
decomposition,  and  removing  the  offensive  odour  from 
putrefying  matter. 

The  extensive  manufacture  and  employment  of  carbolic 
acid  are,- in  a  large  degree,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
late  Professor  Crace  Calvert,  who  was  the  first  to  manufac- 
ture it  in  the  eryslalline  form.  The  development  of  the 
aniline  colour  industry  also  communicated  an  impetus  to 
the  manufacture  of  carbolic  acid,  as  the  one  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  secondary  product  of  the  other.  A  great  many  useful 
applications  have  opened  up  for  the  employment  of  the  acid 
in  addition  to  its  extensive  medicinal  and  antiseptic  uses 
(see  Antiseptics).  For  domestic,  sanitary,  and  medicinal 
use,  carbolic  acid  is  prepared  in  varicis  states  of  purity 
and  strength.  Toilet  and  medicated  soaps,  tooth  powder, 
disinfecting  powder,  &c.,  are  all  prepared  containing 
definite  proportions  of  the  acid.  A  large  quantity  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  is  employed  under  the  name  of  creosote 
for  impregnating  wood  for  railway  sleepers  and  p'les, 
and  for  engineering  purposes  generally, — a  method  of 
preserving  wood  discovered  and  patented  by  Mr  Jobii 
Bethell. 

Carbolic  acid  is,  however,  most  largely  consumed  in  the 
preparation  of  several  dyeing  materials,  which  are  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  colours  derived  from  aniline.' 
Picric  or  carbazotic  acid  is  a  brilliant  yellow  dye-stuff",  much 
used  for  wool  and  silk  dyeing,  prepared  by  very  cautiously 
adding  in  small  quantities  nitric  acid  to  crystallized  carbolic 
acid,  or  to  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 
From  uicric  acid  in  its  turn  two  derivatives  are  obtoJotd. 
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isopurpuric  acid  and  picraroic  acid,  but  these  have  only  a 
limited  application  in  dyeing.  Coralline,  a  dye  in  extensiTO 
use,  yielding  a  variety  of  fine  red  shades,  is  obtained  by 
heating  together  two  parts  of  oxalic  acid,  three  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  four  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  temperature  of  from 
140°  C.  to  150°  C.  Peonine,  or  red  coralline,  is  a  product 
of  coralline  obtained  by  acting  on  it  at  a  temperature  of 
about  130°  C.  with  a  concfentrated  solution  of  ammonia. 
It  yields  on  wool  and  silk  a  very  rich  durable  Turkey-red- 
iike  shade.  Aurine,  or  yellow  coralline,  is  made  by  mixing 
together  oxalic  acid,  carbolic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
same  as  for  ordinary  coralline,  but  the  mixture  is  submitted 
to  a  less  elevated  temperature.  It  dyes  fine  yellow  and 
orange  shades  on  animal  fibres.  Phenicienne,  or  rothine, 
is  a  dye  producing  shades  varying  from  a  deep  garnet  red 
to  a  chamois  colour,  made  by  adding  to  carbolic  acid  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Fol's  yellow  is 
manufactured  by  heating  to  100°  C.  a  mixture  of  five  parts 
of  carbolic  acid  and  three  of  powdered  arsenic  acid.  Besides 
these  various  other  dyes  having  carbolic  acid  for  their  basis 
have  been  introduced  and  some  of  them  are  commercially 
established. 

CARBON  (^symbol,  C;  atomic  weight,l2)  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  chemical  elements.  It  occurs  pure  in  the 
diamond,  and  nearly  pure  as  graphite  or  plumbago  ;  it  is  a 
constituent  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  and  of  coal ; 
and  it  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  minerals, 
such  as  chalk  and  dolomite. 

Carbon  is  a  solid  substance,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour ; 
but  it  occurs  in  several  modifications  which  exhibit  very 
diverse  physical  properties.  Thus,  it  is  met  with  in  the 
form  of  the  diamond  in  transparent  crystals  belonging  to 
the  regular  or  cubical  system,  which  conduct  electricity  but 
slowly  ;  and  in  the  form  of  graphite  in  opaque  crystals 
belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  which  conduct  electricity 
nearly  as  well  as  the  metals.  The  diamond  is  the  hardest 
substance  known,  and  has  a  relatively  high  specific  gravity 
(3"33  to  3'55),  but  graphite  is  comparatively  soft,  producing 
a  black  shining  streak  when  rubbed  upon  paper,  and  has  a 
much  lower  specific  gravity  (2'15  to  2'35).  In  addition 
to  these  two  crystalline  modifications  of  carbon  there  are  a 
number  of  varieties  of  non-crystalline  or  amorphous  carbon, 
which,  however,  exhibit  the  greatest  differences  in  physical 
properties. 

By  heating  to  the  high  temperature  afforded  by  a 
powerful  galvanic  battery,  both  the  diamond  and  amorphous 
carbon  are  converted  into  graphite.  In  the  electric  arc 
carbon  appears  to  be  converted  into  vapour;  but  the 
temperature  which  is  required  to  volatilize  it  is  extremely 
high  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  calculated^  that  the  boiling- 
point  of  carbon  is  not  less  than  about  7000°  on  the 
centigrade  scale. 

Although  the  various  allotropic  modifications  of  carbon 
cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  by  their 
physical  properties,  they  may  readily  be  distinguished,  as 
Berthelot  has  shown,  by  their  behaviour  on  treatment  with 
certain  oxidizing  ageuts.  The  diamond  is  not  affected 
thereby  even  after  prolonged  and  reiterated  treatment.  The 
different  varieties  of  amorphous  carbon,  however,  are  more 
or  less  readily  entirely  converted  into  humus-Hke  substances, 
or  "  humic  acids,"  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  different 
varieties  of  graphite  furnish  "  graphitic  oxides,"  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  especially  characterized  by  the 
property  of  undergoing  decomposition  with  deflagration 
when  heated.  The  method  of  treatment  adopted  by 
Berthelot  is  as  follows.  The  carbon  in  the  form  of  aa 
impalpable  powder  is  mixed  with  the  aid  of  a  card  with 
five  times  its  weight  of  pulverized  potassic  chlorate,  and 
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this  mixture  is  then  formed  little  by  iittle  into  a  paste  witli 
fuming  nitric  acid.  In  performing  these  operations  great 
care  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  explosions,  and  at  most 
five  grams  of  carbon  should  be  taken,  The  mixture,  con- 
tained in  a  small  open  flask,  is  allowed  to  stand  several 
hours,  and  is  then  heated  for  three  or  four  days  without 
interruption  to  a  temperature  not  higher  than  60°  or  60°  C.  ; 
the  mass  is  then  diluted  with  water  and  washed  by  decanta- 
tion  with  tepid  water.  It  is  necessary  as  a  rule  to  repeat 
this  series  of  operations'  several  times  in  order  entirely  to 
dissolve  the  amorphous  carbons,  or  to  convert  the  graphites 
into  graphitic  oxides. 

Berthelot  has  examined  a  very  large  number  of  varieties 
of  carbon  in  this  manner  with  the  following  results.  The 
carbon  of  wood  charcoal,  animal  charcoal,  coke,  the  so-called 
metallic  carbon  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrocarbons 
by  passing  th^  vapours  through  a  red-hot  tube,  gas-retort 
carbon,  and  various  specimens  of  anthracite  from  different 
sources,  all  dissolved  entirely  with  more  or  less  readiness 
when  treated  in  the  above  manner;  lamp  black,  however, 
furnished  a  small  amount  of  graphitic  oxide.  The 
amorphous  carbon  of  the  meteorite  of  Cranbourne  (Australia) 
furnished  a  graphitic  oxide  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
similarly  treating  graphite  from  cast-iron,  but  the  carbon 
of  the  Orgueil  meteorite  was  entirely  soluble.  The  carbon 
of  the  Greenland  meteoric  rock  discovered  by  Nordenskiold 
also  dissolved  entirely  with  the  exception  of  a  very  in- 
significant residue. 

Berthelot  also  examined  the  action  of  various  agents  on 
carbon,  and  finds  that  heat  alone  is  without  influence ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  graphites  are  not  changed  into  amorphous 
.carbon,  or  the  amorphous  carbons  into  graphite,  when 
heated  to  whiteness  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  of 
chlorine.  When,  however,  a  pencil  of  gas-retort  carbon  ia 
inflamed  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  then  as  soon  as 
the  point  is  fully  incandescent  plunged  into  water,  the  park 
■  which  has  bp^n  heated  contains  a  small  quantity  of  graphite. 
On  examining  the  pencils  of  carbon  employed  in  producing 
the  electric  light  it  was  found  that  the  spongy  mass  of 
carbon  collected  on  the  .negative  pole  contained  a  larga 
proportion  of  graphite,  but  that  only  traces  were  present  in 
the  pencil  employed  as  positive  pole,  which  appears  to 
indicate  that  it  ia  necessary  for  the  carbon  to  undergo 
volatilization  in  order  that  it  may  be  converted  into 
graphite.  The  graphite  thus  produced  is  net  identical  with 
that  contained  in  cast-iron,  nor  with  natural  plumbago  ; 
the  same  variety  of  graphite  is  produced,  however,  when 
the  diamond  is  heated  in  the  electric  arc.  The  carbon 
separated  from  the  various  hydrocarbons  by  heat  alone 
consists  entirely  of  amorphous  carbon,  but  that  obtained  on 
decomposing  marsh  gas  by  the  electric  spark  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  graphite,  and  the  carbon  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  perchloride  of  carbon  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  at  a  red  heat  contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  graphite ;  that  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
cyanogen  by  the  electric  spark  contains  only  traces  of 
graphite. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  several  modifications  of  carbon 
also  differ  considerably  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amounts  of  heat, 
required  to  raise  equal  weights  through  the  same  number) 
of  degrees  of  temperature  are  different.  The  diamond  has 
the  lowest,  and  amorphous  carbon  the  highest  specific 
heat ;  or  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  the 
diamond  from  the  temperature  a  to  the  temperature  b  will 
require  less  heat  than  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same 
weight  of  amorphous  carbon  from  the  temperature  a  to  6. 

Graphite. — Graphite  is  found  native  near  Travancore  in 
Ceylon,  and  near  Moreton  Bay  in  Australia,  in  several  parts 
of  the  United  States,  in  South  Siberia,  and  in  Germany, 
principally   at   Griessbach  near   Passau,  always  in    rocks 
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bslonging  to  the  earliest  formations.  It  occurs  iu  two 
distinct  modifications,  one  of  which,  like  the  Borrowdale 
graphite,  is  fine-grained  and  amorphous ;  the  other,  like 
tha  Ceylon  variety,  is  composed  of  small  flat  plates.  Native 
graphite  contains  from  93  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
the  impurity  being  usually  small  quantities  of  silicates. 
Graphite,  also  called  plumbago  or  black  lead,  is  used  for 
making  so-called  lead  pencils,  for  polishing  iron  work,  for 
lubricating  machinery,  for  making  crucibles,  and  in  the 
slectrotype  process  for  coating  the  surfaces  of  wood,  plaster- 
jf-paris,  gutta-percha,  and  other  non-conducting  materials, 
'so  as  to  render  them  conductive. 

The  behaviour  of  graphite  on  treatment  with  a  mixture 
jf  potassic  chlorate  and  nitric  acid  has  been  carefully 
.itudied  by  Brodie ;  but  our  knowledge  of  its  oxidation 
products  is  stiU  very  incomplete.  He  has  shown  that  it  is 
converted  into  a  body  to  which  he  attributes  the  composi- 
tion indicated  by  the  formula  CjiH405 ;  (jraphitic  acid, 
aa  this  compound  is  termed,  forms  yellow  silky  plates, 
insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  It  does  not  form  salts, 
and  Berthelot  therefore  prefers  to  call  it  graphitic  oxide. 
When  this  substance  is  heated  it  decomposes  almost  with 
explosive  violehce,  leaving  a  residue  which  still  contains 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but  which  is  not  distinguishable  from 
finely  divided  graphite.  When  the  graphite  which  crystal- 
lizes from  cast-iron  and  that  obtained  by  heating  amorphous 
carbon  in  the  electric  arc  are  similarly  treated,  graphitic 
oxides  are  produced  which  differ  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  oxide  formed  from  native  graphite;  it  is  therefore 
supposed  that  these  graphites  are  distinct  substances 
(Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  fhys.  [4]  xix.  399). 

Amorphous  Carhon. — Pure  amorphous  carbon  is  only 
obtained  with  great  difficulty.  That  produced  by  heating 
pure  organic  substances,  such  as  sugar  and  starch,  still 
contains  traces  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  from  which  it  can 
only  be  freed  by  long-continued  ignition  at  a  white-heat  in 
an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  The  purest  amorphous  carbon 
ordinarily  met  with  is  lamp  black,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  highly  carbonized  bodies,  such 
as  resin.  An  amorphous  carbon  of  considerable  purity, 
kuosvn  as  gas-retort  carbon,  is  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal-gas.  The  parts  of  the  retort  which  are  exposed  to 
the  highest  temperature  partially  decompose  the  gas  as  it 
escapes,  and  by  degrees  a  layer  of  very  dense  carbon  is 
deposited  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  retorts.  It  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  burns  with  difficulty, 
and  is  therefore  employed  in  producing  the  electric  light, 
and  to  form  the  negative  element  in  Bunsen's  voltaic 
battery.  Wood  charcoal  and  coke  are  very  impure  forms  of 
amorphous  carbon,  containing  in  addition  to  small  quantities 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  a  considerable  proportion  of 
mineral  matters,  which  remain  as  ashes  when  the  charcoal 
or  coke  is  burnt.  Animal  charcoal  is  a  still  more  impure 
form  of  amorphous  carbon. 

Oxides  of  Carbon. — When  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxgyen 
carbonic  dioxide  or  carbonic  anhydride,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  carbonic  acid,  CO,,  is  formed  ;  if  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  deficient  the  lower  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  CO,  is 
also  produced,  and  the  latter  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
state  by  passing  the  dioxide  over  red-hot  carbon.  Both 
are  colourless,  odourless  gases.  The  union  of  carbon  with 
oxygen  gives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  a  very  largo  amount 
of  heat,  but  much  le?s  heat  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
first  half  of  the  oxygen  than  by  the  union  of  tl:e  second 
lalf.  Thus  the  combination  of  12  grams  of  carbon  with 
16  grams  of  oxygen  to  form  28  grams  of  carbonic  oxide 
gives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  about  25,000  units  of  heat, 
but  no  less  than  69,000  units  are  produced  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  16  grams  of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  dioxide. 
It  is  supposed  that  in  the  first  instance  very  much  less  heat 


is  evolved  because  energy,  which  otherwise  would  appear  in 
the  form  of  heat,  is  expended  in  converting  the  solid  carbon 
into  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  gaseous  carbonic  oxide 
and  dioxide,  since  it  is  observed  tliat  in  those  cases  in 
which  two  oxides  are  formed,  both  of  which  are  solid, 
sensibly  equal  quantities  of  heat  are  evolved  in  the  fixation 
of  each  successive  16  grams  of  oxygen. 

In  the  conversion,  however,  of  the  different  varieties 
of  carbon  into  carbonic  dioxide,  COj,  by  combustion  in 
oxygen  different  amounts  of  heat  are  produced.  The 
following  table  represents  the  number  of  units  of  heat  (the 
unit  of  heat  being  the  amount  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C)  evolved  in 
the  conversion  of  12  grams  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  carbon 
into  ii  grams  of  carbonic  dioxide  : — 

Units. 

Diamond  93,240 

Iron  graphite 93,144 

Natural  graphite 93,564 

Gas-retort  carbon 96,564 

Wood  charcoal 96,960 

Carbonic  oxide  burns  in  the  air  or  oxygen  with  a  blue 
flame,  forming  carbonic  dioxide.  It  is  an  extremely 
poisonous  gas,  being  capable  of  displacing  the  oxygen  in 
blood,  owing  to  the  formation  oi  a  compound  with  the 
hsemoglobin  with  which  the  oxygen  is  ordinarily  combined. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which  dissolves  only 
about  :njth  of  its  bulk  at  15°  C.  When  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to 
sunlight,  the  two  gases  combine,  forming  chloro-carbonii; 
oxide  or  phosgene  gas,  COCU. 

Carbonic  dioxide  wiU  not  burn,  neither  does  it  support 
combustion.  Under  the  pressure  of  36  atmospheres  at  C 
C.  it  is  converted  into  a  colourless  mobile  liquid.  When 
the  liquid  is  suddenly  relieved  from  the  pressure  under 
which  alone  it  can  exist,  part  of  it  at  once  passes  back  into 
the  state  of  gas,  and  heat  is  abstracted  so  rapidly  that  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  liquid  solidifies.  By  allowing  a 
J3t  of  the  hquid  dioxide  to  pass  into  a  cylindrical  metal 
box,  having  within  it  an  inclined  metal  tongue  against 
which  thejet  of  liquid  impinges,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  solid  may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  a  white  flocculent 
mass  like  snow.  Like  all  flocculent  substances,  it  conducts 
heat  but  slowly,  and  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time.  By  mixing  it  with  ether  its  heat-conducting  power 
is  greatly  increased  ;  it  therefore  evaporates  much  more 
quickly,  and  a  much  lower  temperature  is  obtained  than 
with  the  solid  alone,  and  by  placing  the  mixture  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  exhausting,  a  still  greater 
degree  of  cold  is  produced.  According  to  Faraday,  an 
alcohol  thermometer  plunged  into  a  bath  of  the  solid 
carbonic  dioxide  and  ether  in  air  indicates  a  temperature  of 

—  76°  C,  and  in  the  same  bath  under  a  receiver  exhausted 
to  within  12  inches  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  it  fell  to 

-  110°  C. ;  at  the  latter  temperature  alcohol  assumes  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  oil. 

Recent  experiments  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  (Royal  Societt/  Pro- 
ceedings,  xxi.  p.  483,  1873)  show  that  carbonic  oxide  and 
dioxide  are  not  the  only  oxides  of  carbon  which  are  capable 
of  existing.  When  a  current  of  pure  and  dry  carbonic 
oxide  is  circulated  through  a  Siemen's  induction-tube,  and 
there  submitted  to  the  action  of  electricity,  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gas  occurs.  Carbonic  dioxide  is  formed,  and 
simultaneously  with  its  formation  a  solid  deposit  may  be 
observed  in  the  induction-tube ;  this  deposit  appears  aa  a 
transparent  film  of  a  red-brown  colour.  It  is  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  which  is  st-rongly  coloured  by  it,  and  the 
solution  has  an  intensely  acid  reaction.  In  the  dry  con- 
dition, before  it  has  been  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  an 
oxide  of  carbon.  Samples,  however,  made  in  different 
experiments  io  not  present  precisely  the  same  composition  ; 
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but  nevertheless  tLey  appear  to  belong  to  a  certain  limited 
nuiiiber  of  forms,  which  repeatedly  occur  and  may  in- 
variably be  referred  to  the  same  general  order  or  system. 
This  system  is,  or  appears  to  be,  what  may  be  termed  an 
homologous  series  of  "  oxycarbons,"  of  which  the  unit  of 
carbon  with  the  weight  1 2  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
term,  and  of  which  the  adjacent  terms  difl'er  by  an  incre- 
ment of  carbonic  oxide,  CO,  weighing  28,  prscisely  as 
homologous  scries  of  hydrocarbons  differ  by  the  increment 
CHj.  Two  at  least  of  these  substances  have  been  identified 
by  analysis,  namely,  the  adjacent  terms  C4O3  and  CjO^. 

Carbonic  Acid. — Carbonic  dioxide  dissolves  in  about  its 
own  volume  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming 
tarbonic  add,  if2C03 ;  the  solution  has  a  sharp  and 
slightly  acid  taste,  and  turns  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  to 
wine-red.  The  volume  of  carbonic  dioxide  dissolved  by 
water  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  at  the  boil- 
ing heat  the  whole  is  expelled  from  solution  ;  the  volume 
dissolved  by  water  at  a  given  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same,  however,  under  all  pressures,  so  that  the  weig'it  of 
gas  absorbed  increases  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the 
pressure.  On  removing  the  pressure  the  gas  is  given  oflf 
with  effervescence.  Ordinary  soda-water  consists  merely 
of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  dioxide  by  mechanical 
pressure.  When  lime  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  carbonic  dioxide  is  passed  into  lime 
water,  a  white  precipitate  of  calcic  carbonate  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  chief  constituent  of  ordinary  chalk,  is  pro- 
duced : — 

CaOjH^  -f  HjCOj    =    CaCOj  +  2H2O . 

Calcic  hydrate.  CarT)ODlc  acid.  Calcic  carbonate.    Water. 

On  continuing  to  pass  the  gas  the  precipitate  becomes 
dissolved  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate,  which  is  fairly  soluble  in  water,  the  carbonate 
being  almost  insoluble  : — 

CaCOj  +    H2CO3  =  H„Ca(C03)j 

Calcic  carbonate.  Carbonic  acid.     Calcic  blcaibonate. 

If  the  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  be  heated,  carbonic 
dioxide  is  given  off  and  the  calcic  carbonate  is  precipitated, 
the  bicarbonate  being  decomposed.  The  lime  salt  may 
also  be  removed  from  the  solution,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  amount  of  calcic  carbonate  which  the  water  is 
capable  of  dissolving,  by  carefully  adding  lime  water  or  a 
solution  of  ordinary  washing'  soda  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  produced.  The  action  of  lime  water  in  this  case  is  to 
convert  the  soluble  bicarbonate  into  the  insoluble  carbonate ; 
thus  : — 

H2Ca(C03)2  +  CaHjOj  =  2CaC03  +  2Hj0 . 

Calcic  bicarbonate.    Calcic  hjdrate.  Calcic  carbonate. 

These  facts  serve  to  explain  the  "hardness,"  as  it  is 
termed,  of  many  natural  waters,  and  the  methods  employed 
to  render  such  waters  soft.  A  water  which,  like  rain 
water,  readily  produces  a  lather  with  soap  is  said  to  be  a 
soft  water,  whereas  one  which  does  not  readily  yield  a 
lather,  but  forms  a  large  amount  of  curd,  is  said  to  be  a 
hard  water.  The  hardness  of  most  natural  spring  waters 
is  chiefly  due  to  dissolved  calcic  bicarbonate,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  rain 
upon  the  calcareous  materials  with  which  the  water  comes 
in  contact  during  its  passage  through  the  earth.  Ordinary 
soap  consists  of  the  sodic  salts  of  certain  fatty  acids,  and 
;s  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  lime  salts  of  these  acids  are 
insoluble,  so  that  when  the  soap  is  used  with  the  hard 
water  a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  calcic  bicar- 
bonate being  converted  into  sodic  bicarbonate  and  the  soda- 
•oap  into  a  lime  soap  or  curd.  Such  waters  may  be  rendered 
soft,  that  is  to  say,  the  calcic  bicarbonate  may  be  removed 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  viz.,  by  heating  the  water,  which 
causes  the  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate  and  the  precipi- 


tation of  the  carbonate,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  fur 
is  produced  in  our  kettles  and  boilers ;  by  adding  washing 
soda  or  sodic  carbonate,  a  common  practice  in  all  households 
where  hard  water  is  used ;  and  lastly,  by  adding  limo 
water.  (h.  e.  a.) 

CARBONAEI, The  (from  theltalian  cnrJoimro,  charcoal- 
maker),  were  certain  secret  societies  of  a  liberal  and  even 
revolutionary  tendency  that  took  an  active  part  in  some 
events  of  Italian  and  French  history  during  the  first  thrco 
decades  of  this  century.  Secret  societies,  calb'ug  themselves 
by  this  or  a  similar  name,  had  indeed  pre'viously  existed  iu 
variovis  parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  iu  Italy,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  that  these  first  began  to 
assume  an  historic  importance.  In  1808  many  republi- 
cans, discontented  alike  with  the  Bourbon  and  the  lioua- 
partist  government  in  Naples,  had  retired  to  the  mountain 
recesses  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria.  At  first  engaged  only 
in  an  isolated  resistance  to  the  authorities,  they  began  to 
organize  themselves.  They  took  the  name  of  Carbonari,  a 
name  suggested  by  the  trade  of  charocal-burning  extensively 
pursued  in  those  regions,  in  which  many  of  them  were 
engaged.  From  this  trade,  too,  but  especially  from  the 
Christian  religion,  and  above  all  from  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  they  adopted  a  system  of  mystic  rites  and  a  symbolic 
phraseology,  by  which  they  concealed  from  the  uninitiated, 
but  all  the  more  vividly  expressed  to  the  initiated,  the  real 
political  aims  of  the  society,  while  its  apparently  religious 
character  served  to  attract  many  whom  its  revolutionary 
secrecy  might  have  repelled.  A  lodge  of  Carbonari  was 
baracca  (a  hut) ;  an  ordinary  meeting,  vendita  (a  sale)  ;  a 
meeting  of  importance,  alta  vendita  ; — these  terms  being 
borrowed  from  the  trade  of  charcoal-burning.  But  for 
words  to  express  the  inner  purpose  of  the  society  they 
borrowed  from  religion.  Christ,  as  the  highest  victim  of 
tyranny,  was  the  lamb  that  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
wolf;  t'dey  were  sworn  to  avenge  his  death  ;  and  so  the 
destruction  of  the  wolf  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  the  lamb 
became  the  symbolic  watchword  of  the  society.  There 
■were  four  grades  in  the  society ;  and  the  ceremonies  of 
initiation  were  characterized  by  many  mystic  rites,  through 
which  the  real  meaning  began  only  gradually  to  appear. 
Many  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  complete  organ- 
ization of  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  by  the  institution  of  a 
central  power  which  should  control  the  separate  societies 
of  the  various  provinces,  but  they  failed.  Politicians  soon 
discovered  how  easily  capital  could  be  made  of  such  societies, 
and  negotiations  were  entered  into  by  the  Bourbons  to 
unite  the  Carbonari  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  French 
Government  in  Naples.  Accordingly,  for  two  years  they 
carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  with  King  JIurat,  who  at 
last,  taking  the  matter  thoroughly  in  hand,  drove  them  into 
the  mountains,  from  which  they  had  emerged,  and  sup- 
pressed them  for  a  time.  Capobianco,  their  leader,  was 
treacherously  arrested  and  put  to  death.  Ere  long,  the 
Carbonari  reappeared  and  helped  towards  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  French  power  in  Naples.  But  Ferdinand,  who 
had  courted  them  during  his  misfortunes,  proved  false  to  them 
on  his  return  to  power,  though  they  were  moderate  enough 
in  their  political  aims,  being  ready  to  content  themselves 
with  the  establishment  in  Naples  of  the  constitution  that 
had  been  enjoyed  in  Sicily  under  English  supremacy. 
Henceforward  they  began  to  conspire  against  the  Bourbon 
Government,  and  indeed  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
being  more  and  more  regarded  as  the  champions  of  the 
liberal  and  national  cause.  They  were  the  principal  authors 
of  the  Neapolitan  revolution  of  1820,  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  Papal  States  of  the  same  year,  and  of  the  Piedmontese 
revolution  of  1821-  Previously  recruited  chiefly  from  the 
lower  classes,  the  Carbonari  now  counted  in  their  ranks 
almost  all  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  population  of  Italy, 
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especially  the  middle  classes,  the  oflScere  of  the  army,  the 
students  at  the  universities,  the  artists,  and  even  the 
priests, — to  the  number,  it  io  said,  of  nearly  700,000. 
Unable,  however,  to  resist  the  military  power  of  Austria, 
backed  by  a  European  congress,  the  revolution  and  the 
Carbonari  along  with  it  were  crushed,  and  many,  such  as 
ailvio  Pellico,  implicated  or  supposed  to  be  implicated  in 
their  conspiracies,  perished  or  languished  in  Austrian 
dungeons.  They  never  quite  revived  in  Italy;  though 
active  again  in  1830  and  1831,  they  were  forthwith  super- 
seded by  the  more  energetic  and  more  extreme  "  young 
Italy  "  of  MazzinL 

It  was  about  1820  thjt  Carbonarism  began  to  take  root 
in  France.  There  the  organization  was  more  perfect,  as 
in  addition  to  what  had  been  attained  in  Italy,  there  was 
a  supreme  board,  presided  over  by  the  veteran  Lafayette, 
und  a  complete  hierarchy  of  societies,  by  which  the  will  of 
the  chigf  was  communicated,  from  higher  to  lower,  to  the 
smallest  lodges  in  the  extremities  of  France ;  these  were 
ventes  particuliires,  ventes  centrales,  hautes  ventea,  ventet 
eiiprimes.  It  made  great  progress  in  France,  especially 
among  the  students  and  sub-officers  of  the  army.  The 
example  of  Spain  and  Italy  having  incited  the  French 
Carbonari  to  immediate  action,  attempts  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection were  made  in  1821  at  Belfort,  Thouars,  La  Rochelle, 
aud  other  towns.  They  were  all  immediately  suppressed, 
but  not  without  revealing  to  what  extent  the  Carbonari 
had  spread  over  France.  It  was  at  the  trial  of  Borifes,  one 
of  those  concerned  in  the  rising  at  La  EocheUe,  that  the 
nature  and  organization  of  the  Carbonari  in  France  became 
publicly  known,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  mutual  fide- 
lity prevalent  among  them,  as  none  but  those  immediately 
concerned  in  the  insurrection  could  be  brought  to  trial. 
Though  completely  defeated  in  1821,  French  Carbonarism 
did  not  die  out,  but  continued  to  be  an  active  centre  of 
revolutionary  discontent  till  1830,  when,  after  contributing 
to  the  July  revolution,  most  of  the  members  adhered  to 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  For  several  yeare  after, 
traces  of  it  existed  in  some  French  towns,  but  these  are  of 
uo  importance. 

Heckethoni's  Secret  Societies  ;  Botta'a  History  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  ; 
Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  ;  Anmiaire  Historique. 

CARBONDALE,  a,  city  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
county  of  Luzerne  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  source  of  the 
Lackawanna  River,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway, 
about  110  miles  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Its  incorpora- 
tion only  dates  from  1851,  and  (as  its  name  implies)  its 
principal  importance  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  coal-field.  About  900,000  tons  are 
obtained  annually  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  Popula- 
tion in  1850,  4945;  in  1870,  6393. 

CARBUNCLE  is  a  name  applied  in  modern  times  to  the 
various  kinds  of  garnet  employed  by  jewellers  when  cut  en 
cabochon,  that  is,  with  a  smooth  convex  surface,  and  the 
back  either  flat  or  hollowed  out.  On  account  of  the  deep 
red  colour  of  most  garnets  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  this 
kind  of  cutting,  especially  when  the  stones  are  of  any 
considerable  size,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  rich  hues  by  the 
light  pas-sing  through  a  comparatively  thin  stratum  of  the 
material  The  carbuncle  is  frequently  meutioied  in  the 
Bible,  although  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  precise  stone 
referred  to  under  that  name  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  stone  in  the  broast-plate  of  the 
High  Priest,  which  is  translated  carbuncle  (Exodus  xxviii 
17)',  is  in  the  original  called  Barekoth,  literally  moaning 
flashing,  while  again,  in  Isaiah  liv.  12,  the  term  Kadkod, 
equivalent  to  the  glowing  of  fire,  is  also  rendered  by 
carbuncle.  The  carbuncnlus  of  Pliny  appears  to  have 
included  all  the  deep-red  coloured  stones  which  were 
suitable  for  jewellery  and  gems,  such  as  the  ruby  and  the 
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spinel,  as  well  as  the  various  kinds  of  garnet.  It  is  remark- 
able that  among  the  varieties  distinguished  by  classical 
writers  were  the  lychnis  or  lamp  stone,  and  the  avOpai  or 
live  coal,  both  in  common  with  the  scriptural  names  indicat- 
ing ctones  with  a  fiery  glow.  In  the  setting  of  carbuncles, 
a  ruby-like  glow  is  frequently  communicated  to  the  stones 
by  a  backing  of  coloured  metallic  fod  which  modifies  their 
hue,  a  practice  which  is  found  to  have  prevailed  in  Roman 
times,  tanta  est  in  illis  .occasio  ariis,  sub^ilis  per  qraoe 
translucere  cogantur.  The  finest  carbuncles  come  from 
Pegu  and  Ceylon,  and  they  are  sometimes  found  in  masses 
of  such  dimensions  that  cups  measuring  as  much  as  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  height  and  diameter  are  cut  out 
of  them.     See  under  Gaenet.  ^    ; 

CARBUNCLE,  an  acute  local  inflammation  of  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  followed  by  sloughing.,  ,It  is  met 
with  in  those  who  are  weakened  by  any  cause,  and  in 
certain  unhealthy  constitutional  states.  It  is  accompanied 
by  great  constitutional  disturbance  ;  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  the  pain  is  considerable.  A  hard  flattened 
swelling  of  a  deep  red  colour  is  noticed  on  the  back, 
face,  or  extremities.  This  gradually  extends  nntU  in  some 
instances  it  may  become  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate.  To- 
wards the  centre  of  the  mass  numerous  small  openings  form 
on  the  surface.  From  them  blood  and  matter  escape,  and 
through  these  openings  a  yellow  slough,  of  leathery  con- 
sistence, can  be  seen.  The  treatment  generally  adopted 
is  free  incisions  through  the  mass,  relieving  the  tension 
and  aOeviating  the  pain.  Poultices  are  then  applied  to 
encourage  the  separation  of  the  slough.  After  this  comes 
away  a  healthy  ulcer  is  left  which  heals  rapidly,  leaving 
an  indelible  scar.  Opium  is  given  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pain.  The  patient  requires  supporting  diet,  stimulants, 
good  food,  and  the  administration  of  iron.  Occurring  as 
it  does  in  people  of  an  unhealthy  tendency,  it  may  in 
severe  cases  occasion  death.  Some  surgeons  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  knife;  but  give  opium  in  large  doses,  and 
allow  the  slough  to  separate  by  natural  processes. 

CARCAJENTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia,  2  J  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Jucar,  in 
39°  4'  N  lat.  and  3  31'  W.  long.,  with  a  station  on  the 
railway  between  Valencia  and  Almansa.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  an  agricultural  population,  but  has  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  silk 
thread  from  the  silk  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
town-house  (a  modem  buikling),  the  parish  church,  and  the 
palace  of  the  marquis  of  Ciilzada  are  its  principal  build- 
ings. Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Population,  8850. 

CARCASSONNE,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Aude,  in  France,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Aude,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal 
dn  Sud,  about  55  miles  S.E.  of  Toulouse,  on  the  railway 
between  that  city  and  Narbonne,  in  43°  12'  54"  N.  lat 
and  2°  20'  55  E.  long.  On  an  abrupt  elevation  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  stands  the  old  city,  enclosed  by  a 
double  line  of  ramparts  and  towers,  and  retaining  the 
aspect  of  a  mediseval  fortress.  A  portion  of  the  inner  line 
is  attributed  to  the  Visigoths  ;  the  rest,  including  the 
castle,  seems  to  belong  to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  while 
the  outer  circuit  has  been  referred  mainly  to  the  end 
of  the  13th.  The  old  cathedral  of  St  Naraire,  which  partly 
dates  from  the  11th  century,  and  contains  magnificent 
stained-glass  windows  of  the  Renaissance  period,  has  been 
restored  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  lies  the  new  town,  clean, 
well  built,  and  flourishing,  with  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  It  is  surrounded  by  boulevards 
occupying  the  site  of  its  ramparts,  and  has  a  large  esplanade 
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for  military  manoeuvres,  as  well  as  numerous  fountains  and 
planted  walks.  As  chief  towu  of  a  department,  and  tho 
seat  of  a  bishop,  Carcassonne  contains  court-housea  and 
various  public  offices,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  theological 
seminary  ;  and  among  its  other  public  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions may  be  mentioned  the  new  cathedral  of  St  Michael, 
the  town-hall,  the  library  with  upwards  of  15,000  volumes, 
the  exchange,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  the  hospitals,  the 
college,  the  school  of  design,  the  museum,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  the  agricultural  society.  Of  the  various  in- 
dustrial establishments  the  most  important  are  the  woollen 
factories, — not  less  than  2000  people  being  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  which  is  chiefly  exported  to  the 
Levant,  Barbary,  and  South  America.  Wadding,  paper, 
leather,  pottery,  and  iron  wares  are  also  produced ;  aud 
there  is  a  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  aud  fruit.  A  large  fair 
is  held  in  November  and  another  on  Whit-Tuesday. 
Population  in  1872,  20,808  in  the  town,  and  23,644  in 
the  commune. 

Carcassonne  occupies  the  site  of  Carcrtso,  an  ancient  city  of  Gallia 
^Tarbonensis,  which  belonged  to  the  VoIck  Teotosa^'es.  It  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of  Ciesar's  invasion,  but  makes 
almost  no  appearance  in  Roman  history.  On  the  disintegration  of 
the  empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  attacks  of  the  Franks,  especially  in  585,  retained  possession  till 
724,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Saiacens,  destined  in  turn  to 
yitld  before  long  to  Charles  Marteh  From  the  9th  to  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  Carcassonne  formed  a  separate  countship,  which 
was  brought  to  ruin  by  the  attachment  of  Count  Raymond  Roger  to 
the  cause  of  the  Albigenses.  The  city,  in  spite  of  a  noble  dofence, 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  of  Simon  de  Jlontfort  in  1209,  and  the 
unfortunata  count  perished  in  captivity.  In  1224,  his  son,  Ray- 
mond Trencavel  II.,  recovered  his  estates,  but  in  1247  he  was  forced 
to  yield  all  his  rights  to  Philip  Augustus.  A  revolt  of  the  city 
against  the  royal  authority  was  severely  punished  in  1262,  by  the 
expulsion  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  who  were,  however,  permitted 
to  take  up  their  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  new  town,  which  was  fortified  in  1347.  During 
the  religious  wars  Carcassonne  several  times  changed  hands,  and  it 
did  not  recognise  Henry  IV.  till  1596. 

CARDAMOil,  the  fruit  of  several  plants,  of  the  genera 
EUUaria  and  Amomum,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Ziuyiheracetx,  the  principal  of  which  is  EUUaria  Cardamo- 
mum,  from  which  the  true  officinal  or  Malabar  cardamom 
is  derived.  The  Malabar  cardamom  plant  has  flag-like 
leaves,  springing  from  an  erect  perennial  stem,  aud  rising 
to  a  height  of  from  6  to  12  feet.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate- 
triangular  three-celled  three-valved  capsule  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour,  enclosing  numerous  angular  seeds,  which  form  the 
valuable  part  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  aud  the  fruits 
are  procured  either  from  wild  plants  or  by  cultivation 
tliroughout  Travaucore,  Western  Mysore,  aud  along  the 
Western  Ghauts.  A  cardamom  of  much  larger  size  found 
growing  iu  Ceylon  vras  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
distinct  species,  and  described  as  under  the  name  of 
EUttaria  major;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  Malabar  cardamom.  In  commerce,  several  varieties 
are  distinguished  according  to  their  size  and  flavour.  The 
most  esteemed  are  known  as  "shorts,"  a  name  giveu  to 
such  capsules  as  are  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  iuch  long 
and  about  a  quarter  broad.  Following  these  come  "  short- 
longs"  and  "long-longs,"  also  distinguished  by  their  size, 
the  largest  reaching  to  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  Ceylon 
cardaraon  attains  a  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half  and  is 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  broad,  with  a  brownish  pericarp 
and  a  distinct  aromatic  odour.  Among  the  other  plants, 
the  fruits  of  which  pass  in  commerce  as  cardamoms,  are 
the  round  or  cluster  cardamom,  Amomum  Cardamonuim,  a 
native  of  Sia  ai  and  Java ;  the  bastard  cardamom  of  Siam, 
A.  ^  xanthioxdes:  the  Bengal  cardamom,  which  is  the 
fniit  of  A.  aromalicxm ;  the  Java  cardamom,  produced 
by  A.  maximum  ;  the  Nepal  cardamom,  and  the  Korarima 


cardamom  of  East  Africa,  the  last  two  not  being  yet 
botauieally  described.  Cardamoms  generally  are  possessed 
of  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and  an  agreeable  spicy  taste. 
On  account  of  their  flavour  and  stimulant  properties  they 
are  much  used  with  other  medicines,  and  they  form  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  iu  curries  and  compounded  spices.  In  the 
North  of  Europe  they  are  much  used  as  a  spice  and  flavour- 
ing material  for  cakes  and  liqueurs ;  and  they  arc  very 
extensively  employed  in  the  East  for  chewing  with  betel,  ic. 
CARDAN  (or,  iu  the  Italian  form  of  the  name,  Caedano), 
OiKoLAJio  (1501-1576),  famous  as  a  mathematician,  a 
physician,  and  an  astrologer,  born  at  Pavia,  September  24, 
1501,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Fazio  Cardano,  a  learned 
jurist  of  Milan,  himself  distinguished  by  a  taste  for  mathe- 
matics. After  a  sickly  childhood  and  a  stormy  boyhood, 
during  which  he  received  a  very  irregular  education,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
Padua,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He  was,  however, 
excluded  from  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Slilan  on  account 
of  his  illegitimate  birth,  and  his  first  endeavours  to  establish 
himself  in  practice  had  so  little  success  that  he  and  his 
young  wife  were  at  one  time  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
workhouse.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  first  book  should 
have  been  an  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  the  faculty.  A 
fortunate  cure  of  the  child  of  the  Milanese  senator  Sfon- 
drato  now  brought  him  into  notice,  and  the  interest  of  his 
patron  procured  him  admission  into  the  medical  body. 
About  this  time  (1539)  he  obtained  additional  celebrity  by 
the  publication  of  his  Practice  of  Arilhmctic,  a  work  of 
great  merit  for  the  time,  which  indirectly  led  to  his  renown 
as  a  mathematician  by  engaging  him  in  a  correspondence 
with  Nicolo  Tartaglia,  an  ingenious  calculator  who  had 
discovered  an  important  improvement  in  the  method  of 
cubic  equations.  This  discovery  Tartaglia  had  kept  to 
himself,  but  he  was  ultimately  induced  to  communicate  it 
to  Cardan  under  a  solemn  promise  that  it  should  never 
be  divulged.  Cardan  observed  this  promise  in  publishing 
his  arithmetic,  but  when,  several  years  afterwards,  the 
isolated  rule  of  Tartaglia  had  developed  itself  in  his  mind 
into  a  principle  capable  of  transforming  algebraical  science, 
he  thought  himself  justified  in  disclosing  it  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  own  comprehensive  treatise  on  algebra,  which 
appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1545.  This  memorable  volume 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  mathematics,  being  the  first 
in  which  the  principle  of  cubic  equations  was  fuljy  ex- 
plained, and  the  first  example  of  the  application  of  alge- 
braical reasoning  to  geometrical  problems.  Its  publication 
naturally  involved  Cardan  in  a  violent  controversy  with 
Tartaglia,  aud  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  co'uduct  cannot 
be  strictly  justified,  notwithstanding  his  ample  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  obligations  to  his  original  instructor. 
Two  years  previously  he  had  published  a  work  even  more 
highly  regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  astrology.  This  will  hardly  be  enumerated 
in  our  day  among  his  titles  to  fame,  but  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unjust  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  superstition 
or  weakness  of  mind.  As  a  believer  in  astrology  Cardan 
was  on  a  level  with  the  best  minds  of  his  age ;  the  distinc- 
tion consisted  in  the  comparatively  cautioxis  spirit  of  his 
inquiries  and  his  disposition  to  confirm  his  assertions  by 
an  appeal  to  facts,  or  what  he  believed  to  be  such.  Avery 
considerable  part  of  his  treatise  is  based  upon  observations 
carefully  collected  by  himself,  and,  it  must  in  candour  be 
owned,  seemingly  well  calculated  to  support  his  theory  so 
far  as  they  extend.  If  the  testimony  is  nevertheless  quite 
inadequate  to  its  purpose,  it  must  in  fairness  be  considered 
that  the  proposition  of  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
on  human  aflfairs  appeared  to  Cardan's  contemporaries 
almost  a  truism.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be 
understood  that  the  book  should  have  been  intended  hj 
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the  author  as  a  coutribution  to  natural  science,  and  should 
be  almost  entirely  free  from  the  superetitioua  whims  and 
hallucinations  which,  while  leaving  his  faculties  as  a 
thinker  and  a  natural  philosopher  almost  unaffected,  fre- 
quently misled  him  in  the  affairs  of  practical  life.  Nume- 
rous instances  of  his  belief  in  dreams  and  omens  may  bo 
collected  from  his  writings,  and  he  especially  valued  him- 
self on  being  one  of  the  five  or  six  celebrated  men  to 
whom,  as  to  Socrates,  had  been  vouchsafed  the  assistance 
of  a  guardian  daemon. 

Cardan's  authorship  may  have  interferedwith  his  medical 
practice,  and  he  himself  ingenuously  confesses  that  he  aud 
his  family  were  mainly  supported  during  "a  considerable 
part  of  this  period  by  the  complaisance  of  a  Jlilanese 
patrician,  who  allowed  him  to  win  of  him  at  play.  The 
sudden  loss  of  this  resource  reduced  him  for  a  time  to 
penury,  from  which  he  was  extricated  by  receiving  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  medicine  at  Pavia.  The 
publication  of  his  works  on  algebra  and  astrology  at  this 
juncture  gave  him  a  European  renown,  and  procured  him 
flattering  offers  from  Pope  Paul  III  and  the  king  of 
Denmark,  both  of  which  he  declined.  In  1551  his  reputa- 
tion was  crowned  by  the  publication  of  his  great  work  De 
Suhtilitate  Rerum,  which,  crude  and  fanciful  as  it  may 
now  appear,  in  his  own  age  embodied  the  soundest  physical 
learning  of  the  time  and  simultaneously  represontod  its 
most  advanced  spirit  of  speculation.  It  was  followed  some 
years  later  by  a  similar  treatise  De  Varietate  Heniin,  the 
two  making  in  effect  but  one  book.  A  great  portion  of 
this  is  occupied  by  endeavours,  commonly  futile,  to  explain 
ordinary  natural  phenomena,  but  its  chief  interest  for  us 
consists  in  the  hints  and  glimpses  it  affords  of  principles 
beyond  the  full  comprehension  of  the  writer  himself, 
and  which  the  world  was  then  by  no  means  ready 
to  entertain.  The  inorganic  realm  of  Nature  he  asserts 
to  be  animated  no  less  than  the  organic ;  all  creation 
is  progressive  development ;  all  animals  were  origin- 
ally worms;  the  inferior  metals  must  be  regardeJ  as 
conaius  naturce  towards  the  production  of  gold.  The 
indefinite  variability  of  species  is  implied  in  the  remark  that 
Nature  is  seldom  content  with  a  single  variation  from  a 
customary  type.  The  oviparous  habits  of  birds  are 
explained  by  their  tendency  to  favour  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  modern  naturalists. 
Animals  were  not  created  for  the  use  of  man,  but  exist  for 
their  own  sakes.  The  origin  of  life  depends  upon  cosmic  laws, 
which  Cardan  naturally  connects  with  his  favourite  study  of 
astrology.  The  phy.sical  divergencies  of  mankind  arise  from 
the  effects  of  climate,  and  the  variety  of  human  circum- 
stances in  general.  Cardan's  \-iows  on  the  dissimilarity  of 
languages  are  much  more  philosophical  than  usual  at  his 
time  ;  and  his  treatise  altogether,  though  weak  in  particular 
details,  is  strong  in  its  pervading  sense  of  the  unity  and 
omnipotence  of  natural  law,  which  renders  it  in  some  degree 
nn  adumbration  of  the  course  of  science  since  the  author's 
day.  It  was  attacked  by  J.  C.  Scaliger,  whom  Cardan 
refuted  without  difficulty. 

The  celebrity  which  Cardan  had  acquired  led  in  the 
same  year  (1551)  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of 
his  life,  his  journey  to  Scotland  as  the  medical  adviser  of 
Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St  Andrews.  The  archbishop  was 
supposed  to  bo  suffering  from  consumption,  a  complaint 
which  Cardan,  under  a  false  impression,  as  he  frankly 
admits,  had  represented  himself  as  competent  to  cure. 
Failing  to  meet  his  patient  at  Lyons  as  had  been  arranged, 
he  was  induced  to  continue  his  journey  to  Scotland.  He 
was  of  great  service  to  the  archbishop,  ivhose  complaint 
proved  to  be  asthmatical ;  but  the  principal  interest  attaching 
to  his  expedition  is  derived  from  his  account  of  the  disputes 
of  the  medical  faculty  at  Paris,  and  of  the  court  of  Edward 


Vr.  of  England,  particulars  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  in  going  and  returning.  The  Parisian  doctor* 
were  disturbed  by  the  heresies  of  Vesalius,  who  was 
beginning  to  introduce  anatomical  study  from  the  human 
subject.  Cardan's  liberality  of  temper  led  him  to 
sympathize  with  the  innovator.  His  account  of  Edward 
VI.'s  disposition  and  understanding  is  extremely  favourable, 
and  is  entitled  to  credit  as  that  of  a  competent  observer 
without  bias  towards  either  side  of  the  religious  question. 
He  cast  the  king's  nativity,  and  indulged  in  a  number  of 
predictions  which  were  eliectually  confiited  by  the  royal 
youths  death  in  the  following  year.  His  impressions  of 
England  seem  to  have  been  very  pleasant. 

Cardan  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  prosperity, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  little  but  a  series  of  disasters. 
His  principal  misfortunes  arose  from  the  crimes  and 
calamities  of  hia  sons,  one  of  whom  was  an  utter  reprobate, 
while  the  tragic  fate  of  the  other  overwhelmed  the  father 
with  anguish.  This  son,  Giovanni  Battista,  also  a  physi- 
cian, had  contracted  an  imprudent  marriage  with  a  girl  of 
indifferent  character,  Brandonia  Seroni,  who  subsequently 
proved  unfaithful  to  him.  The  injured  husband  revenged 
himself  in  the  Italian  fashion  with  poison  ;  the  deed  was 
detected,  and  the  exceptional  severity  of  the  punishment 
seems  to  justify  Cardan  in  attributing  it  to  the  ranc6ur  of 
his  medical  rivals,  with  whom  he  had  never  at  any  time 
been  on  good  terms.  He  exerted  himself  greatly  as  hia 
son's  advocate,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  blow  all  but 
crushed  him  ;  his  reputation  and  his  practice  waned  ;  he 
addicted  himself  to  gaming,  a  vice  to  which  he  had  always 
been  prone  ;  his  mind  became  unhinged,  and  filled  with 
distempered  imaginations.  He  was  ultimately  banished 
from  Milan  on  some  accusation  not  specified,  and  although 
the  decree  was  ultimately  rescinded,  he  found  it  advisable 
to  accept  a  professorship  at  Bologna  (1563).  While  resid- 
ing there  in  moderate  comfort,  and  mainly  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  supplements  to  his  former  works,  he  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  not  stated,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability heresy.  Though  he  had  always  been  careful  to 
keep  on  terms  with  the  .Church,  the  bent  of  his  mind  had 
been  i)alpably  towards  free  thought,  and  the  circumstance 
had  probably  attracted  the  attention  of  Pius  V.,  who  then 
ruled  the  Church  in  the  spirit,  as  he  had  formerly  exercised 
the  functions,  of  an  inquisitor.  "Through  the  intercession, 
as  would  appear,  of  some  influential  cardinals,  Cardan  was 
released,  but  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  prohibited 
from  teaching  and  publishing  any  further,  and  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  years  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  the  Pope.  It  seems  to  have  been  urged  in 
his  favour  that  his  intellect  had  been  disturbed  by  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  son, — an  assertion  to  which  his  frequent 
hallucinations  lent  some  countenance,  though  the  existence 
of  any  serious  derangement  is  disproved  by  the  lucidity 
and  coherence  of  his  last  writings.  He  occupied  his  time 
at  Home  in  the  composition  of  his  commentaries  De  Vita 
Propria,  which,  along  with  a  companion  treatise  De 
Lil»-is  Propriis,  is  our  principal  authority  for  his  biography. 
Though  he  had  burned  much,  he  left  behind  him  more 
than  a  hundred  MSS.,  not  twenty  of  which  have  been 
printed.     Ue  died  on  September  20,  1576. 

Alike  intellectually  and  morally,  Cardan  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  personages  connected  with  the  revival  of 
science  in  Europe.  He  had  no  especial  bent  towards  any 
scientific  pursuit,  but  appears  as  the  man  of  versatile 
ability,  delighting  in  research  for  its  own  sake,  and  capable 
of  prosecuting  it  to  great  lengths  by  dint  of  perseverance 
and  sagacity.  He  possessed  the  true  scientific  spiiit  in 
perfection ;  nothing,  he  tells  us,  among  the  king  of 
'  France's  treasures  appeared  to  him  so  worthy  of  admira- 
tion as  a  certain  natural  curiosity  which  he  tooh  for  the 
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horu  of  a  unicorn.  It  has  been  injurious  to  his  fame  to 
hive  been  compelled  to  labour,  partly  in  fields  of  research 
where  no  important  discovery  was  then  attainable,  partly  in 
those  where  his  discoveries  could  only  serve  as  the  step- 
ping-stones to  others,  by  which  they  were  inevitably  eclipsed. 
His  medical  career  serves  as  au  illustration  of  the  former 
case,  and  his  mathematical  of  the  latter.  His  medical 
knowledge  was  wholly  empirical  ;  restrained  by  the 
authority  of  Galen,  and  debarred  from  the  practice  of 
auatomy,  nothing  more  could  be  expected  than  that  he 
should  stumble  on  some  fortunate  nostrums.  As  a  mathe- 
matician, on  the  other  hand,  he  eftected  most  important 
advances  in  science,  but  such  as  merely  paved  the  way  for 
discoveries  which  have  obscured  his  own.  From  his  astro- 
logy no  results  could  be  expected  ;  but  even  here  the  scien- 
tific character  of  his  mind  is  displayed  in  his  common  sense 
treatment  of  what  usually  passed  for  a  mystical  and  occult 
study.  His  prognostications  are  as  strictly  empirical  as  his 
prescriptions,  and  rest  quite  as  much  upon  the  observa- 
tion's which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  made  in  his 
practice.  As  frequently  is  the  case  with  men  incapable 
of  rightly  ordering  their  own  lives,  he  is  full  of  wisdom  and 
sound  advice  for  others ;  his  ethical  precepts  and  practical 
rules  are  frequently  excellent.  To  complete  the  catalogue 
of  his  accomplishments,  he  is  no  contemptible  poet. 

The  work  of  Cardan's,  however,  which  retains  most 
interest  for  this  generation  is  his  autobiography,  De  Vita 
Propria.  In  its  clearness  and  frankness  of  self-revelation 
this  book  stands  almost  alone  among  records  of  its  class. 
It  may  be  compared  with  the  autobiography  of  another 
celebrated  Italian  of  the  age,  Benveuuto  Cellini,  but  is 
much  more  free  from  vanity  and  self-consciousness,  unless 
the  extreme  candour  with  which  Cardan  reveals  his  own 
errors  is  to  be  regarded  as  vanity  in  a  more  subtle  form. 
The  general  impression  is  highly  favourable  to  the  writer, 
whose  impetuosity  and  fits  of  reckless  dissipation  appear  as 
mere  exaggerations  of  the  warmth  of  heart  which  imparted 
such  strength  to  his  domestic  affections,  and  in  the  region 
of  science  imparted  that  passionate  devotion  to  research 
which  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  persevere  so  reso- 
lutely, and  effect  such  marked  advances  in  such  multi- 
farious fields  of  inquiry. 

Cardan's  autobiography  lias  teen  most  ably  condensed,  and  at 
the  same  time  supplemented  by  information  from  the  general  body 
of  his  writings  and  other  sources,  by  Professor  Henry  Slorley 
(Jerome  Cardan,  1854,  2  vols.).  His  capital  treatises  Xl«  ^!(6(!7i<a(« 
and  Z>e  Varietale  Berum  are  combined  and  fully  analyzed  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Rixner  and  Siber's  Leben  und  Lekrmeinungen  ha-iihmier  Physikcr 
am  Endc  dis  xvi.  urui  am  An/ange  des  xvii.  Jahrhunderts  (Sulz- 
bach,  18?0).  Cardan's  works  were  edited  in  ten  volumes  by  Sponius 
(Lyons,  1663).  A  biography  was  prefijced  by  Gabriel  NaudiS, whose 
unreasonable  depreciation  ha."  nnduly  lowered  Cardan's  character 
with  posterity.  (R.  G.) 

CAEDENAS,  a  maritime  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
capital  of  a  district  in  the  western  department,  is  situated 
105  miles  E.  of  Havana,  on  a  bay  of  the  northern  coast, 
and  has  railway  communication  with  Matanzas  and  Mont- 
alvo.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  harbour,  and  a 
number  of  long  wharves  stretch  out  from  the  shore.  The 
most  important  article  of  export  is  the  sugar  from  the 
neighbouring  district, — of  which,  in  1873,  13,096  tons  were 
sjnt  to  Europe,  and  69,364  to  America.  Though  only 
founded  in  1828,  Cardenas  had  in  1861  12,910  inhabitants; 
and  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  troubled  condition  of  the 
island,  the  number  is  calculated  at  about  11,000,  of  whom 
7700  are  whites,  2800  slaves,  and  the  rest  free  negroes. 
In  1850  the  town  was  plundered  by  general  Lopez. 

CARDIFF  (the  "Caer,"  or  castle  on  the  Taff),  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county  of  Gla- 
morgan, 170  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  in  51°  28'  N.  lat.  and  3"  10'  W.  long.     This  to^-n  is 


the  chief  emporium  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  of  South  Wales, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  progress  and  development. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  by  the 
census  of  1871,  was  56,911  and  since  that  date  it  has 
largely  increased.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  of  dirty 
narrow  thoroughfares  and  the  wide  streets  of  new  houses 
now-opening  up  in  the  modern  quarter  of  the  town. 

Historically,  Cardiff  is  well  known,  but  the  castle 
remains  and  the  old  church  of  St  John  and  its  noble 
pinnacled  tower  are  almost  the  only  remnants  of  antiquity. 
The  ancient  walls  and  gates,  Blackfriars  and  Greyfriars, 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  old  church  of  St  Mary, 
finer  than  any  local  churches  that  succeeded  was  washed 


Plan  of  Cardiff. 

away  by  the  sea.  The  Arthurian- legend  of  the  Sparrow- 
hawk  refers  to  Cardiff.  Its  position  between  the  rivers 
Taff  and  Rhymney,  and  also  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  marked  it  out,  probably  for  the  Romans,  certainly 
for  the  Normans,  as  a  fortified  station.  In  the  year  1108 
Henry  I.  having  taken  prisoner  his  brother  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  imprisoned  him  in  Cardiff  Castle  for  twenty- 
six  years  until  his  death  in  1134.  Contrary  to  the  pre- 
valent tradition  he  was  most  probably  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  permitted  at  times  to  change  his  abode.  In  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  Charles  I.  came  to  Cardiff,  and  the 
castle  was  alternately  occupied  by  Royalists  and  Parlia- 
mentarians. There  was  severe  fighting  at  St  Fagan's  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  1661  we  find  the  Cardiff  authorities 
complaining  of  being  ruined  by  the  competition  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  CaerphiUy,  but  Caerphilly  Castle  is 
ruined  and  the  town  decayed,  while  Cardiff  has  greatly 
flourished.  The  local  histories  are  full  of  the  succession  of 
different  owners  of  the  castle  until  the  lordship  of  Glamorgan 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  Bute  family.    The  castle  occupies 
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i  quadrangular  space,  and  was  probably  ouce  surrounduJ 
by  eaithworks;  except  towards  tlie  river.  Thearea  witbin 
the  walls  was  10  acres,  within  the  counterscarp  of  the 
moat  13  acres.  The  mound  within  the  great  enclosures  has 
the  remains  of  the  keep,  or  the  White  Tower.  On  the 
town  or  south  side  of  the  court  are  the  Black  or  Curthose 
tower,  the  scene  of  Duke  Robert's  imprisonment,  and  the 
gateway.  The  castle  was  once  of  enormous  strength,  and 
30  constructed  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  The 
Lodgings  or  habitable  part  are  now  undergoing  extensive 
Jemolition  and  reconstruction.  Under  the  advice  of 
"  Capability  Brown"  the  whole  structure  fras  modernized, 
and  many  precious  remains  swept  away.  A  thorough  re- 
storation is  nOw  in  progress  under  the  care  of  Mr  Burgess. 
The  new  clock  tower  is  a  gorgeous  example  of  most  thorough 
ornamentation.  On  the  side  of  the  Taff,  opposite  to  the 
oastle  grounds,  are  the  Sophia  Gardens,  given  to  the  town 
by  the  late  marchioness  of  Bute. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  and  public  spirit  in 
Cardiff.  The  gas,  sanitary,  and  water  arrangements  are 
excellent.  There  are  both  publiclibrary  and  infirmary,  and 
plans  for  new  and  enlarged  buildings  for  both  institutions 
are  in  progress.  The  exports  of  Cardiff  are  almost  entirely 
eoal  and  iron  ;  the  imports,  insignificant  in  comparison,  are 
mainly  iron  ore,  esparto  fibre  for  paper-makiug,  timber,  and 
corn. 

At   the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Cardiff 
possessed  a  population  which  scarcely  amounted  to  1000, 
and  was  not  even  called  a  port.     It  was  simply  designated 
as  a  "  creek  "  attached  to  the  great  port  of  Bristol.     The 
peculiar    resources  of  the  district .  were  not  unknown  or 
neglected,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  first  rudimentary 
steps  in  their  development.     Coal  was  brought  down  from 
the  hills  and  valleys  on  the  backs  of  mules.     The  burdens 
were  laid  down  at  a  primitive  quay,  where  vessels  of  small 
tonnage  awaited  them  to  carry  the  cargo  to  Bristol  or  other 
ports.     The  iron  was  transported  in  waggons  of  2  tons,  and 
to  avoid  delays  from  frost,  snow,  and  storms,  the  minerals, 
as  much  as  possible,  were  brought  down  in  the  summer 
and  stocked  for  the  winter.     In  the  American  War  guns 
made  by  contract  were  brought  down  to  the  primitive  quay 
which   long  retained  the  name  of  Cannon  Wharf.     The 
first  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  town  was  marked  by  the 
construction  of  the  Glamorganshire  Canal  from  Merthyr 
Tydvil    to  the  sea.     It  dropped  from  luck  to  lock  some 
600  feet  in  the  course  of  its  25  mile  journey  to  a  certain 
seapond  capable    of  holding  vessels  of  200  tons  burden. 
The  dock  had  only  been  formed  a  few  years  when  the  second 
marquis  of  Bute  came  into  possession  of  his  Welsh  property. 
Heheld.oorae  25,000  acres  of  the  Glamorganshire  hills, 
teeming  with  mineral  treasures,  and  between  Cardiff  and 
the  shore  line  he  owned  a  tract  of  marshy  waste.      It  is  to 
the  Bute   family  that  Cardiff  is  mainly  indebted  for  its 
prosperity.     Lord  Bute  contemplated  the  construction  of 
large  docks,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  made 
great  progress  with  his  plans,  staking,  it  is  said,  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  on  the  result. 

In  1830  the  first  bill  was  obtained  for  the  construction 
of  a  dock,  which  has  been  truly  termed  the  "  cradle  "  of 
Cardiff,  The  waters  of  the  Taff  were  partially  diverted 
(6  a  "feeder"  for  an  artificial  stream.  There  was  con- 
siderable-difficulty in  connecting  the  dock,  which  was 
considerably  above  low-water  mark  with  the  waters  of  the 
channel,  but  these  were  overcome  by  Sir  William  Cubitt. 
In  1839  the  west  dock  was  opened  with  great  rejoicings. 
It  became  evident  that  additional  accommodation  would 
soon  be  required.  The  lucrative  Taff  Vale  Railway  had 
been  formed,  incessantly  pouring  the  mineral  treasures  of 
the  hills  into  the  harbour  of  Cardiff,  and  the  western  side 
of  the  dock  was  ceded  to  their  use.     This  company  also 


promoted  a  dock  under  the  headland  of  Penarth.     Later, 
the  Rhymney  Railway  was  constructed,  and  gave  additional 
develoiiment  to  the  coal  trade.     The  great  marquis,  the 
second  founder  of  Cardiff,  who  died  somewhat  suddenly  in 
1848,  provided  that  the  contingency  of  his  death  should  not 
disturbhis  schemes.  He  left  his  estates  in  trust,  nominally  fot 
fifteen  hundred  years,  for  carrying  out  his  design  for  making 
Cardiff  a  great  seaport.     The  trustees  during  the  twent^ 
years'  minority  of  his  successor  achieved  great  works.   It  waf 
resolved  in  1851  that  the  east  dock  should  be  commenced'. 
The  demand  for  accommodation  increased  so  rapidly  that  thS 
plan  of  the  dock  was  repeatedly  enlarged.     This  second  dock 
covers  45  acres  ;  the  width  is  partly  300,  and  partly  500 
feet  ;  the  total  length  is  4300  feet,  the  width  of  the  sealock 
is  55  feet ;  the  length  between  the  gates  is  220  feet.     In 
1  804  further  schemes  of  enlargement  were  brought  forward. 
In   1868  a  low-water  pier  was  opened  by  Lord  Bute  on 
his  coming  of  age.     In   1874  a  south  basin  was  opened) 
its  area  is  twelve  acres,  and  the  iron-wrought  gates  have 
a  larger  superficial  area  than  any  similar  works  in  existence. 
The  new  basin  acts  as  a  dock,  and  in  some  degree  relieves 
the   pressure  for  accommodation   until  the    contemplated 
additional  dock  is  constructed.     The  scene  on  the  wharves 
is  very  stirring.     There  is  a  network  of  railways  about 
the  docks,  giving  direct  communication  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.     The  railways  bring  the  minerals  from  the 
mouths  of  the  pits ;   there  are  enormous  staiths,  hydraulic 
lifts  being  often  used  for  shipping  the  coals,  and  steam- 
cranes  to  discharge  the  enormous  ballast  of  arriving  ships. 
What  Cardiff  needs  for  its  full  development  is  an  import 
trade,  in  the  place  of  the  ballast,  but  attempts  in  this  way 
have  not  hitherto  been  very  successful,  and  the  New  York 
Line  of  steamers  has  been  given  up.     Cardiff  remains  the 
greatest  entrepot  for  the  smokeless  coal   which  has  been 
found  the  best  for  steamers  in  all  the  navies  of  the  world, 
and  in  export  ranks  next  to  Newcastle.     The  docks  owe 
all  their  importance  to  the  minerals  on  the  hills,  and  the 
means  of  transit  that  have  been  devised  from  the  hills  to 
the  shore.     The  expenditure  on  the  docks,  including  the 
new  works,  will  be  from  two  to  three  millions  ;  the  expen- 
diture on  railways   is    about   the    same,  and    the    capital 
invested  in   the  collieries   is    about    tweuty-five    millions. 
The  business  of  the  port,  though  subject  to  fluctuations, 
steadily  increases.     In  1839  the  amount  of  iron  shipped 
at  the  port  was  1200  tons,  and  of  coal  4562.     In  1848  the 
shipments  of  iron  had  advanced  to  70,805  tons,  and  those 
of  coal  to  615,111   tons.     In   1670,  however,  the  weight 
of  iron  loaded  at  Cardiff  amounted  to  315,649  tons,  and 
that  of  coal  and  patent  fuel,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
become    an    article   of    export,   to    2,177,518    tons.     The 
amount  of  coal  exported  in  1871  was  2,979,843  tons,  and 
in  1872,  3,557,246  tons. 

The  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff, — Eoath. 
Maindu,  Canton,  Llandaff, — are  now  its  suburbs  and  nearly 
absorbed  in  the  town.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is 
Llandaff,  a  kind  of  minor  Clifton  to  Cardiff.  The  remark- 
able cathedral,  the  seat  of  the  earliest  English  bishopric, 
gives  the  tiniest  city  in  Britain  its  title.  It  is  a  little 
old-world  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Cardiff,  with  the 
Coplestone  cross,  the  remains  of  the  bishop's  fortified 
palace,  superseded  by  a  modern  country-house  ajid  a  group 
of  neat  ecclesiastical  buildings.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  cathedral  was  left  -to  neglect  and  decay.  '  The 
aisles  were  roofless,  grass  grew  in  the  nave,  the  ivy  came 
through  the  windows,  and  storms  were  increasingly  laying 
waste  the  edifice.  At  the  expense  of  many  thousand 
pounds  a  satisfactory  restoration  was  effected,  and  a  rci 
opening  took  place  in  1869.  The  cathedral  is  nobly 
situated  near  the  Taff,  where  it  is  broad  and  woodei  f  Titj 
almost  entirely  screened  by  the  ridges.  ■  ^Jlf.  a.) 
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CAEDIQA'N',  CouKTV  of,  or  Cardiganshire,  a  icari- 
tiine  county  in  South  Wales,  is  boundDd  on  the  N.  by 
Merioneth,  on  the  E.  by  Montgomery,  Radnor,  and  Brecon, 
on  the  S.  by  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to 
north  is  about  30  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  frota 
east  to  west  about  40  miles  ;  but  these  dimensions  give  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  its  size,  as  it  almost  exactly  repre- 
sents in  figure  a  "  half-boot,"  the  line  of  the  sole  being 
from  east  to  west,  with  the  toe  at  the  extreme  west.  It 
possesses  an  area  of  693  square  miles,  or  443,387  acres, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  fifth  iu  size  of  tne  AVelsh  counties.. 

The  whole  area  of  this  county  is  occupied  by  the  lower 
Silurian  geological  formation.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
possess  mines  of  coal,  or  iron,  or  limestone  ;  but,  as  if  to 
compensate  for  this  want,  it  is  the  richest  of  all  the  Welsh 
counties  in  its  metalliferous  lodes.  Its  lead  mines  have 
long  been  famous  ;  and  it  was  from  the  profits  of  his  min- 
ing speculations,  carried  on  chiefly  in  this  county,  that  the 
celebrated  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  was  enabled -to  carry  out 
his  gigantic  project  for  supplying  London  with  water,  by 
means  of  the  New  River.  The  Lisbume,  Goginan,  Cwm 
Ystwith,  and  other  mines  still  yield  largely,  and  have  been 
sources  of  great  profit  to  the  adventurers.  Some  of  the 
lead  raised  is  very  rich  in  silver;  and  in  the  17th  century 
the  quantity  of  silver  obtained  was  so  considerable,  that, 
by  virtue  of  letters-patent,  a  mint  existed  for  coining  it  on 
the  £^ot. 

Cardiganshire  is  exceedingly  wild  and  mountainous ; 
but  the  mountains  generally  have  little  of  grandeur  in  their 
characterj  Plinlimnion  itself,  in  spite  of  its  height,  being 
singularly  deficient  in  boldness  of  outline.  There  is  a 
considerable  tract  of  flat  land  lying  along  the  sea  coast, 
especially  towards  the  south-west,  the  general  aspect  of 
which  is  so  dreary  and  desolate,  that  it  has  been  called, 
and  with  good  reason,  the  desert  of  Wales.  In  that  district 
it  is  almost  possible  to  travel  30  miles  in  a  straight  line 
without  seeing  a  house,  or  a  road,  or  a  human  being.  The 
principal  mountains  are  Plinlimmon,  just  within  the  county 
boundary  on  the  north-east,  rising  to  the  height  of  2469 
feet,  and  Tregaron  mountain,  near  Tregaron,  in  the  south- 
east, ir78  feet  in  height.  Few  of  the  others  exceed  1000 
feet  in  elevation. 

The  vale  of  Teifi  presents  views  of  great  beauty  and 
interest,  especially  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The  valleys 
of  the  Aeron,  the  Ystwith,  and  the  Rheidol,  also  present 
Bcenes.of  great  beauty,  especially  the  last,  in  which  is  the 
famous  Devil's  Bridge,  with  the  falls  of  the  Rheidol,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  Welsh  scenery. 

The  county  abounds  in  lakes  and  rivers.  The  chief  of 
the  latter  is  the  Teifi,  which  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  (Llyn  Teifi),  about  8  miles  north-east  of  Tregaron  ; 
flowing  through '  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  a  south-west 
direction,  till  it  reaches  Lampeter,  it  becomes  from  that 
point  the  county  boundary,  separating  it  from  Carmarthen 
and  Pembroke,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  50  miles  from 
its  source,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Cardigan.  The  Aeron 
takes  its  rise  in  some  lakes  in  a  low  range  of  hills  called 
Mynydd  Bach,  and  first  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  afterwards  nearly  west,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Abe> 
aeron.  The  Ystwith  and  Rheidol  both  rise  in  PHnlimmon, 
and  flowing  west,  cross  the  county,  falling  into  the  sea 
at  Aberystwith ;  and  the  Towy  forms  the  county  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Brecknockshire  on  the  south-east. 

Cardiganshire  has  been  caUed  the  lake  county  of  Wales, 
an  appellation  which  it  well  deserves.  The  most  important 
are  Llyn  Teifi,  Llyn  Fyrddyn  Fawr,  Llyn  Egnant,  Llyn 
Gynon,  and  Llyn  Eiddweu ;  but  hardly  any  of  them 
exceeds  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  They  abound 
in  tr.out,  and  are  now  a  good  deal  lesorted  to  by  anglers. 


The  climate  on  the  coast  is  mild  and  salubrious,  but 
suflTers  from  an  excess  of  rain.  The  climate  of  the  hill 
country  is  cold,  wet,  and  bleak.  The  cultivated  crops  con- 
sist of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes ;  and  in 
the  lower  districts  on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aberaerou,  Llanrhystyd,  and  Cardigan,  good  crops 
are  raised ;  aud  at  the  last-named,  as  well  as  at  Lampeter, 
great  improvements  are  now  being  efi'ected,  by  means  of 
the  Government  Drainage  Bill,  in  draining  and  improving 
several  large  estates.  In  1873  there  were  2038  holdings 
of  an  acre  and  upwards,  and  1278  of  less  size, — the  average 
extent  being  113  acres,  while  that  of  all  Wales  is  74i  acres. 
Seven  holdings  exceeded  5000  acres,  aud  none  extended  to 
30,000  acres.  It  is  calculated  that  one-half  of  the  lands 
are  enclosed.  The  hill  district  is  entirely  occupied  with 
wild  heathy  pastures,  which  are  stocked  with  the  small 
mountain  sheep  of  the  country,  and  with  herds  of  ponies 
and  cattle,  which  are  annually  drafted  off  by  dealers  to  be 
fattened  in  the  more  fertile  districts  of  Wales  or  England. 
Cardiganshire  has  long  been  fainous  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
and  for  these  high  prices  are  obtained  from  English  dealers, 
who  now  visit  the  farms  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  following  tables  show  the  acreage  of  particular  crops, 
and  the  numbers  of  live  stock  in  the  vears  1872  and 
1875  :— 

Oat,  Earlev  Wheat  '^""'        Grass  noder 

oats.  Barley.         ii  neat.  j,|.|jpj^  rotation. 

1872....  31,411         25,849        8430         14,739        40,505 
1875....  30,640        24,366        8459         13,653        37,991 
Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Pigs. 

1872 11,762        66,565        203,619        23,739 

1875 12,745        61,533         205.346        20,683 

Black  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  butter,  barley,  oats,  woollen 
manufactures,  slatfes,  and  lead  and  lead  ore  form  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export. 

The  railways  within  the  county  are  the  Camonan,  oy 
means  of  which  access  is  given  to  Aberystwith  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  line  through  Tregaron  and 
Lampeter,  and  by  way  of  Pencader  to  Carmarthen.  At 
present  the  county  town  is  without  any  railway  commu« 
nication. 

The  principal  towns  are — Cardigan,  Aberaeron  (at  which,' 
in  consequence  of  its  central  situation,  the  county  sessions 
are  held),  Aberystwith,  Llanbadarn  Fawr,  Tregaron,  Lara- 
peter,  and  Adpar, — which  last  is  the  name  given  to  the 
portion  of  Newcastle  Emlyn  on  the  Cardigan  side  of 
the  Teifi.  The  county,  which  contains  97  parishes,  is  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  and  at  Lampeter  there  is  a 
college  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh  clergy.  It  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament,  and  has  done  so  since  1536. 
The  political  influence  is  divided  between  the  families  of 
Powell  of  Nant-Eos  (Conservative)  and  Pryse  of  Gogerddan, 
Pryse  of  Peithyll,  Lloyd  of  Coedmore,  and  the  earl  o{ 
Lisburue  (Liberal).  Constituency  in  1875,  4563.  The 
annual  value  of  real  property  paying  income  tax  is  £256,078. 

The  population  of  the  county  by  the  census  of  1871  was 
73,441,  giving  an  average  of  105-2  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  or  6-3  acres  to  each  person.  Of  the  total  number 
33,396  were  males,  and  40,045  females,  showing  an  nnusual 
disproportion  of  the  sexes,  in  the  great  excess  of  females. 
This  may  be  perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  emigration  of  meu 
to  the  mining  districts,  especially  Glamorganshire,  where 
the  excess  of  males  would  just  balance  the  deficiency  in 
Cardis^n,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke.  The  number  of 
inhabfted  houses  in  1871  was  16,420,  uninhabited  741, 
and  building  76,— giving  an  average  of  23-6  inhabited 
houses  to  a  square  mile,  and  4-4  persons  to  each  house. 
The  following  table  gives  the  census  returns  for  the  last 

fifty  years  : — 

ISn        .  57.784  I    1851  . 70,796 

1831  "    64,780         1861 72,246 

1841  : 68.766  i    1871 73,441 
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The  wonjea  may  often  be  seen  dressed  in  the  picturesque 
costume  of  Wales,  and  having  their  heads  surmounted  by  the 
high-crowned  broad-briiniued  hat,  Many  curious  customs 
and  superstitions  still  survive.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage,  a  "  bidder"  goes  from  house  to  house  inviting  the 
inmates  to  the  wedding  It  is  expected  that  all  the  guests 
are  to  bring  presents  of  money  and  provisions.  The 
marriage  always  takes  place  on  a  Saturday  ;  but  tho  guests 
assemble  on  Friday  with  their  presents.  All  these  are  set 
down  on  paper,  that  repayment  may  be  made  if  demanded ; 
but  this  seldom  happens.  The  furnishing  of  tho  bride  is 
also  brought  home  on  this  day.  On  Saturday  ten  or  twenty 
of  the. man's  friends  who  are  best  mounted  go  to  demand 
the  bride.  She  is  placed  on  a  horse,  behind  her  fjither, 
who  rides  oflf  as  fast  as  he  can.  He  is  soon,  however,  over- 
taken. Presents  continue  to  be  received  on  Satiirday  and 
Sunday,  and  on  Monday  they  are  sold,  and  sometimes 
■with  the  money  received  realize  £50  or  £60. 

There  are  numerous  British  and  Koman  antiquities  in 
the  county,  consisting  of  cromlechs,  tumuli,  camps,  and 
stations,  and  also  the  remains  of  a  Eoman  road  (the  Sam 
Helen)  about  four  miles  from  Tregaron,  and  the  Koman 
town  Loventium  at  Llanio. 

The  castles  of  A.bery8twith,  Cardigan,  and  Newcastle 
Emlyn  are  interesting  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  Strata 
Florida  Abbey  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  eccle- 
siastical antiquities  of  South  Wales.  The  church  of  Llan- 
badarn  Fawr  (once  the  seat  of  a  bishopric)  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  severe  type  of  Early  English  architecture,  and 
the  collegiate  church  of  Llanddewi  Brefi  marks  the  site  of 
the  synod  in  which,  according  to  the  legend,  St  David 
confuted  the  Pelagians. 

The  early  history  of  the  district  is  obscure,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion  it  was  tenanted  by  tho  Demeta;, 
a  Celtic  tribe,  ■within  whose  limits  was  comprised  the 
greater  portion  of  tho  south-west  of  Wales.  Mingled  with 
it,  though  living  at  perpetual  variance,  was  a  Gaelic  popu- 
lation (drawn,  probably,  from  Iieland),  which  in  the  6th 
century  had  got  the  upper  hand,  and  in  turn  was  subdued 
by  the  sons  of  Cunedda,  who  came  as  liberators  from 
North  Britain.  One  of  these  sons  was  Caredig,  who  con- 
quered and  gave  the  name  to  the  province  of  Caredigion, 
which  was  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  present  county  of 
Cardigan.  In  the  8th  century  it  formed  part  of  the 
dominion  of  Sitsylt  (from  whom  it  received  the  name  of 
Seissyltwg),  and  was  hotly  disputed  bV  the  descendants  of 
his  sons  and  daughter.  Ultimately  it  fell  to  the  latter,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  11th  century  had  been  reduced  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Norman  sway,  from  which,  in  spite  of  short- 
lived successes,  it  never  escaped. 

Cardigan  was  one  of  the  counties  involved  in  the 
singulat  disturbances  known  as  the  Eebecca  riots. 

Cahdiqan,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  England,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  south-east  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  about  36  miles  by  rail  from  Carmarthen,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Teifi,  which  there  divides  the  county  from 
Pembrokeshire.  The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  slate 
rock,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  irregular. 
The  principal  structures  are  tho  church  of  St  Mary's,  a  fine 
and  spacious  edifice  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  county 
jail,  erected  in  1793,  the  national  school  dating  from  1848, 
and  a  large  block  of  buildings  Vhich  includes  a  town  hall, 
an  exchange,  a  grammar  school,  a  public  library,  and 
various  markets.  Besides  being  the  commercial  centre  of 
a  protty  extensive  district,  Cardigan  engages  in  the  coasting 
irade  and  the  fisheries,  and  exports  slates,  oats,  barley,  and 
i>utter.  Iffi  harbour  is  unfortunately  obstructed  by  a  bar, 
30  that  tho  •ntrHnce'  ia  dangerous  for  vassels  of  more  than 
.'JOO  tons  bufffen,  except  at  high  spring  tides,  when  it  is 


6  for  veiseis  drawing  15  to  18  feet  of  water.  The 
imports  in  1874  were  valued  at  £3035,  the  exports  at  £52. 
The  borough,  in  conjunction  vrith  Aberystwith,  Lampeter, 
and  Adpar,  has  returned  one  member  to  Parliament  since 
1836;  and  in  1874  the  district  had  a  constituency  of 
1981.  The  population  in  1871  was  3461  in  the  municipal 
borough,  and  4939  in  tho  parliamentary,  which  is  partly 
in  Pembrokeshire. 

Cardigan,  called  by  the  Welsh  Aberteifl,  from  Ita  pfisition  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  firut  ro^  into  importance  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  In  1136  the  English  army,  under  Randolph, 
carl  of  Chester,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the 
hands  of  the  Welsh.  .  The  town  ■was  fortified  by  Rhys  ap  Gryffyd'i, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  to  whom  was  also  ascribed  the  foundation 
of  the  castle,  which  is  stUl  represented  by  a  few  ruins  near  the 
bridge.  His  grandson  Haelgwu  razed  the  castle  to  the  ground,  and 
ravaged  the  town  ;  but  the  elftcts  of  hia  vengeance  were  not  long 
after  repaired,  end  the  castle  continued  to  be  a  post  of  some  import: 
ance  down  to  tlie  Parliamentary  wars,  when  it  was  held  for  a  while 
by  tho  Royalist  forces.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  was,  before  th« 
Reformation,  a  small  prioTy  of  Benedictine  monks,  which,  as  a 
private  dweUing  in  the  17th  century,  obtained  some  celebrity  as 
the  residence  of  Orinda  (Catherine  PhiUps),  the  friend  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  was  tho  more  important 
priory  of  St  Dogmael ;  and  about  three  miles  np  the  river  are  the 
ruins  of  Cilgerran  Castle. 

CARDIGAN,  James  Thomas  Beudeneex,  seventh 
E.utL  OP  (1797-1868),  and  Baron  Brudenell  in  tho  peerage 
of  England,  lieutenant-general,  was  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  sixth  earl,  and  was  born  at  Hambledon  in  Hamp- 
shire, October  16,  1797.  He  studied  for  several  terms  at 
Christ  Church,.  Oxford;  and  in  1818  entered  ParMament 
as  member  for  the  borough  of  Marlborough  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Ailesbury.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1824  aacornet  in  the  8th  Hussars,  and  was  pi'omoted  in 
1832  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  15th  Hussars.  With 
this  regiment  he  made  himself  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
of  commanding  officers.  He  gave  the  reins  to  bis  natural 
overbearing  and  quarrelsome  temper,  treating  his  men 
with  excessive  rigour  and  indulging  in  unscrupulous  licenti- 
ousness. Within  two  years  he  held  105  courts-martial,  end 
made  more  tii&a.  700  arrests,  although  the  actual  strength 
of  his  regiment  was  only  350  men.  In  consequence  of  one 
of  his  numerous  personal  quarrels,  he  left  the' regiment  in 
1834;  but  two  years  later,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  hia 
father,  he  was  reinstated  in  the  army,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  11th  Hussars.  He  played  the  same 
part  as  before,  and  was  censured  for  it ;  but  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  post,  and  the  discipline  and  equipment  of  his 
regiment,  in  which  he  took  great  pride,  received  high 
commendation  from  the  duke  of  WeUingtou.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  August 
1837.  In  September  1840  Lord  Cardigan  fought  a  duel, 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  with  Captain  Tuckett,  an  officer 
of  his  regiment.  The  latter  was  wounded,  and  Lord 
Cardigan  was  tried  before  tho  House  of  Lords  on  a  charge 
of  feloniously  shooting  his  adversary.  But  the  trial  was  a 
mere  sham,  and  on  a  trivial  technical  ground  he  was 
acquitted.  In  1854,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  oarl  of  Cardigan  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
light  cavalry  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
he  spent  a  very  large  sum  in  the  purchase  of  horses  and 
on  the  equipment  of  his  regiment.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  early  actions  of  the  campaign,  and  displayed 
throughout  the  greatest  personal  courage  and  the  greatest 
recklessness  in  exposing  his  men.  The  feat  which  made 
his  pame  famous  was  the  charge  of  his  brigade,  numbering 
600  men,  on  a  body  of  Russian  heavy  cavalry  3600  in 
number  at  the  battle  of  Balackva  (October  25,  1854). 
He  forced  his  ■way  through  the  enemy,  but  half  his  men 
and  horses  were  left  dead  on  the  ■  field.  The  charge, 
celebrated  by  Tennyson  in  his  well-known  lyric,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy, — some  critics  having  an  ej» 
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ouly  to  the  splendid  daring  and  unquestioning  obedience 
to  orders,  and  others  seeing  only  a  foolhardy  and  unjustifi- 
able throwing  away  of  valuable  lives.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  earl  was  created  K.C.B.,  and  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  cavalry,   and   this   post   he   held   till 

1860.  In  1859  he  was  promoted  colonel  of  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards,  but  was  transferred  in  the  following 
year  to  the  command  of  his  former  regiment,  the  11th 
Hussars.     He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 

1861.  He  was'  twice  married,  in  182G  and  in  1858,  but 
had  no  children.  On  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Deene  Park,  Northamptonshire,  on  the  28th  of  March 
1 868,  the  titles  passed  to  his  relative,  the  marquis  of  Ailes- 
bury. 

CARDIN  A.L,  the  name  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Very  varj-ing  statements  are 
found  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  respecting  the  origin 
Of  the  name,  the  period  at  which  it  was  first  used,  and  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  applied  in  the  earliest  time  of  its 
use.  This  uncertainty  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
both  the  thing  and  the  name  were  at  no  time  appointed 
and  created,  but  grew  up  by  successive  and  mainly  abusive 
encroachments  legitimatized  by  usance,  and  from  time  to 
time  more  formally  by  Papal  briefs  and  bulls.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  word  was  originally  applied  to 
priests  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  and  is  applied  to 
other  things,  as  synonymous  with  "  principal,"  that  on 
which  a  thing  hinges  (cardo,  a  hinge).'  The  other  ideas 
which  have  been  put  forward, — as  that  the  priests  so  termed 
attended  the  pontiff  when  celebrating  mass,  standing  at 
the  corners  (cardines)  of  the  altar,  that  cardinal  priests 
were  those  refugees  from  persecution  who  were  received 
and  "  incardinated  "  into  the  clerical  body  of  churches  more 
happily  circumstanced,  and  some  others — maybe  deemed  the 
fanciful  inventions  of  later  writers  in  search  of  originality. 
What  priests  those  were,  who  in  fact  or  by  privilege  used 
this  title  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  is  a  much 
larger  and  more  debatable  question,  on  which  scores  of 
Tolumes  have  been  written.  If,  however,  a  guide  is  to  bo 
chosen,  no  safer  can  be  found  than  Bingham,-  who  says, 
when  pointing  out  that  archpresbyters  were  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  cardinal  presbyters,  that  the  use  of  the 
term  cardinal  cannot  be  found  in  any  genuine  writer  before 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (t  604).  For,  says  he, 
the  Roman  Council,  on  which  alone  Bellarmine  relies  to 
prove  the  word  to  have  had  a  greater  antiquity,  is  a  mere 
figment.  For  the  authorities  for  an  earlier  use  of  the  term, 
such  as  they  are,  the  reader  may  consult  Gaetano  Moroni's 
Dinonario  at  tjhe  word  Cardinal.  As  regards  the  term 
"  genuine  "  in  Bingham's  statement,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  both  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  regard  the  council  said 
to  have  been  held  at  Rome  by  Sylvester  I.  in  324  as 
genuine.  Van  Eepen,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  to  be 
apocryphal.  Further,  in  alluding  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  Bingham  notices  the  opinion  of  Bellarmine  that  the 
word  was  first  applied  to  certain  principal  churches,  and 
remarks  that  others  have  supposed  that  those  among  the 
priests  in  populous  cities  who  were  chosen  from  among  the 
rest  to  be  a  council  for  the  bishop  were  first  called 
cardinals.     And   Stillingfleet'  says, — "  When    afterwards 

'  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  -writitig  in  1431,  says.  "As  the  door  of  ahonse 
tttms  upon  its  hinges,  so  the  See  of  the  Universal  Apostolical  Church 
r«cta  and  is  supported  on  this  institution."  Cave,  in  his  article  on 
Amastasius,  the  Roman  librarian  {Scr.  Eccl.,  vol  ii.  p.  56,  col.  ii.) 
qMtea  thewords  of  Pope  Leo  (abont  848) respecting  him — "Presbyter 
tmrdinis  nostri  quern  ros  in  titulo  B.  Marcelli  Mart,  atqut  Pont, 
ordinnvimxu  ;"  that  is  to  say,  continues  Cave,  that  that  Church  was 
•pecially  entrusted  to  him,  that  he  might  continually  be  busied  in  the 
e«r«  of  it,  tanquam  janua  in  cardine  suo. 

•  £ixl.  Antiq.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  19,  sec.  18. 

'  Irenicon,  pt.  il.  ch.  6. 


these  titles*  were  much  increased,  thc'se  presbyters  that 
were  placed  in  the  ancient  titles,  which  were  the  chiof 
among  them,  were  called  Cardinales  Presbyteri,  which 
were  looked  on  as  the  chief  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore 
were  the  chief  members  of  the  council  of  presbyters  to  the 
bishop."  Stillingfleet  appears,  however,  to  have  been  think- 
ing exclusively  of  Rome.  Various  other  churches  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain — as  Bourges,  Metz, 
Ravenna,  Fermo,  Salerno,  Naples,  Cologne,  Compostella, 
&c., — claimed  the  title  of  cardinal  for  their  canons  as  by 
privilege,  in  most  cases  probably  usurped  and  not 
granted.  But  the  name  appears  gradually  to  have  been 
understood  to  appertain  only  to  those  whom  the  pope 
specially  created  cardinals.  And  at  last,  in  1567,  Pope 
Pius  V.  definitively  decreed  that  none  should 'assume  the 
title  of  cardinal  save  those  created  such  by  the  Roman 
pontiS',  and  the  word  from  that  time  to  this  has  been 
exclusively  so  applied.' 

If  the  origin  and  early  use  of  the  term  cardinal  is  obscure, 
the  institution  of  a  collegiate  body  consisting  of  cardinals 
and  of  none  other  is  yet  more  so.  There  seem  to  be  traces 
of  such  a  conception  in  the  life  of  Leo  III.  (+  816) 
written  by  Anastasius  the  librarian.  And  Moroni  cites 
many  passages  from  various  authors  and  documents  between 
the  above  date  and  1100,  with  a  view  of  showing  that,  at 
all  events,  by  the  end  of  that  time  the  body  of  cardinals 
was  recognized  as  a  collegiate  corporation.  But  his 
citations  seem  to  prove  rather  the  reverse.  Nor  do  we 
reach  solid  ground  in  tjhis  respect  till  we  come  to  the  buU 
"Postquam"^  of  Sixtus  V.  (3d  December  1585)  which 
finally  regulates  the  composition  of  the  Sagro  Collegia. 
By  this  instrument  seventy  is  fixed  as  the  maximum 
number  of  the  sacred  college  "  after  the  example  of  the 
seventy  elders  appointed  by  God  as  counsellors  of  Moses." 
Nor  has  the  number  ever  been  exceeded  since  that  time, 
though  it  is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  authorities  on  the 
subject,  that  no  canonical  disability  exists  to  prevent  the 
pope  from  exceeding  that  number  should-  he  see  fit  to  do 
so.  By  the  same  bull  "  Postquam,"  it  is  also  provided 
that  the  seventy  of  the  Sacred  College  should  consist  of  six 
cardinal  bishops,  fifty  cardinal  priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal 
deacons.  The  six  cardinal  bishops  are  the  bishops  of  the 
sees  lying  immediately  around  Rome.  The  fifty  cardinal 
priests  take  their  "  titles  "  from  the  principal  churches  in 
Rome,  but  are  many  of  tliem  bishops  or  archbishops  of 
distant  sees,  and  four  must  be  by  regulation  members 
(usually  the  "  generals ")  of  the  monastic  orders.  The 
fourteen  deacons  take  their  titles  from  the  "  deaconries  " 
established  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  for  the  assist- 
ance and  protection  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
faithful.  It  may  be  added  here  that  Sixtus  V.,  by  the 
above-mentioned  bull,  decrees  that  if  any  person  created. 
a  cardinal  be  not  in  deacon's  orders,  he  must  receive  them 
within  the  year.  But  "  dispensations,"  by  virtue  of  which 
the  dignity  has  been  held  for  many  years  by  men  not  even 
in  deacons'  orders,  have  been  common.  If  any  cardinal 
should  be  in  such  a  position  at  the  time  of  the  Pope's  death, 
he  cannot  enter  conclave  or  participate  in  the  election,  unless 
by  immediately  qualifying  himself  by  taking  orders. 

As  the  institution  of  cardinals  was  entirely  arbitrary  and 
an  abuse,  so,  despite  the  shadow  of  an  attempt  to  find  or 
make  a  rnison  d'etre  for  their  existence  in  the  assignment 
of  such  dignities  to  certain  special  sees  and  churches  in  and 

*  I.e.^  those  principal  incumbencies  which  from  tlie  earlie.st  ages  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  so  called, — a  use  of  the  word  of  which 
a  curious  survival  may  be  traced  in  the  common  phrase  "a  title  to 
holy  orders." 

'  See,  however,  Cave,  Script.  Eccl.  Iliat.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  who 
says  that  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  they  were  enrolled 
{asciti  aunt),  in  an  Apostolic  College. 
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around  Konie,  tlieir  connectloQ  witli  ttose  cliurches  very 
soon  became  purely  nominal  and  formal ;    and  everything 
connected  with  the  selection  of  them  depended  wholly  ou 
the  will  of  the  pontiff.     Not  so,  as  will  bo  seen  presently, 
their  prerogatives  when  they  had  been  created.     And  the 
limits,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  bounded  the  field 
from  which  the  Pope  could  select  the  objects  of  his  favour, 
became  constantly    enlarged.     A   few   only   of  the  many 
instances  of  creations  illustrating  this  fact  which  are  on 
record- can    be    here  mentioned.     Clement  VI.,  in  13-lS, 
created  his  nephew    Peter  Roger   cardinal  when   he    was 
seventeen.     Sixtus  IV.,  in  1477,  created  John  of  Aragon 
cardinal  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
nephew  Eaffaelle  Riario    who    was    seventeen.     Innocent 
VIII.   (t  1492)  created  Giovanni    de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  cardinal  at  fourteen,  his  eminence   having  been 
Apostolic  Protonotary  ever  since  he  was  seven  !     Ippolite 
d'Esto  had  been  an  archbishop  for  the  last  nine  years,  when 
Alexander  VI.  created  him  cardinal  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
Alfred  of  Portugal  was  made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  when  ho 
was  seven  years  old,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should 
net  assume  the  outward  insignia  of   the    dignity  till    he 
should  be  fourteen.    The  same  pontiff  m.ado  John  of  Lorraine 
cardinal  at  twenty,  Alexander  YI.  having  previously  made 
him  coadjutor  of  the    bishop  of  Metz  at  four  years  old. 
Clement  VII.  made  Odet  di  Coligny  cardinal  at  twelve. 
Paul  III.  Farnese  (t  1549),  created  his  nephew  Alexander 
Farnese  cardinal  at  fourteen  ;    his  grandson  Guido  Ascanio 
Sforza,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Costanza,  at  sixteen  ;    his 
cousin    Niccol6    Gaetani    at    twelve ;    his   relative    Giulio 
Feltre  della  Rovere,  at  eleven ;  and    a  second   grandson, 
Banuccio  Farnese,  at  fifteen,  having  made  him  archbishop 
of  Naples  the  year  before.     Paul  also  created  Charles  of 
Lorraine,    brother   of  Mary  Queen  of   Scots,  cardinal   at 
twenty-two,  although    he    had  a   brother   in    the    Sacred 
College  at  the  time,  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitutions 
and  the  decree  of  one  of  the  Pope's  predecessors.     But  this 
is  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  facts  which  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  the  attempt  to  bind  the  hands  of  one  infallible 
autocrat  by  the  rules  enacted  by  his  predecessors.     Sixtus 
V.  (+  1590),  a  great  reformer  of  abuses,  made  his  nephew 
Alexander  Peretti  cardinal  at  fourteen.     Paul  V.  (+  1621) 
created  Maurice  of  Savoy  cardinal  at  fourteen.  Carlo  de' 
Medici    at    nineteen,  and    Ferdinand  of    Austria   at    ten. 
Clement  XII.  (t  1740)  made  Luigi  di  Borbone  archbishop 
of  Toledo  and  cardinal  at  the  age  of  eight.     And,  lastly, 
Pius  VII.    (t  1823)  created  a  second  Luigi  di  Borbone, 
the    sou  of   the    above-mentioned    archbishop  of   Toledo, 
cardinal  at  twenty-three.     The  list  of  such  creations  might 
be  much  extended.     Previously  to  the  publication  of  the 
bull  "  Postquam  "  by  Sixtus  V.  the  number  of  the  Sacred 
College   was  extremely  variable.     John  XXIf.,  requested 
in   1331  to  make  two  French  cardinals,  replied  that  there 
were  only  twenty  cardinals'  hats,  that  seventeen  of  these 
were  already  French,  and  that  he  could,  therefore,  only 
make  one  more.     At  the  death  of  Clement  VI.  (ISSS)  the 
cardinals  determined  that  their  number  should  not  exceed 
twenty.       Urban   VI.   (+   1389)  created  a  great  number; 
and  we  find  tho  college  making  representations  to  Pius  II. 
(t  1464)  to  the  effect  that  the  dignity  of  tho  purple  was 
diminished  by  such  excess.      Sixtus  IV.   (+   1484),  how- 
ever,   multiplied    tho    number   of    his    creations    to    an 
unexampled     extent;      and     Alexander    VL     (t     1503) 
exceeded  him.     Leo  X.  created  thirty-one  cardinals  at  one 
batch,  leaving  at  his  death    sixty-five,  a  number  unpre- 
cedented  up   to  that  time.      Paul    III.,  however,    created 
seventy  one.      But    Paul    IV.    (+  1559)  issued    tho    bull 
called  "  Compactiim,"  by  whi:h  it  was  decreed  that  the 
number   of   carJinals    should    never   exceed    forty.       His 
immediate  successor,  however,  Pins  IV.  't  1505)   <aiscd 


the  number  to  forty-six.     In  1590  came  the  final  settle- 
ment at  seventy  by  Sixtus  V.,  as  has  been  said. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  different  forms 
used  by  the  popes  in  the  creation  of  cardinals  in  different 
ages,  and  many  more  still  larger  treatises  ex professo  on  the 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  what  may  be  more  properly 
called  the  social,  portions  of  the  accustomed  ceremonial. 
But  it  must  suffice  here  to  characterize  very  generally  the 
differences  which  have  prevailed  from  age  to  age  in  the  first 
respect,  and  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  second  head. 

The  geuer.il  tendency  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  methods  used  for  the  creation  of  cardinals 
may  be  very  shortly  stated.  They  have  been  such  as 
indicate  tho  steadily  increasing  absolutism  of  the  pontiffs. 
A  proclamation  to  the  congregation  including  an  invitation 
to  any  person  to  state  any  ground  of  objection  known  to 
him  soon  gave  place  to  a  real  consultation  of  the  college 
by  the  Pope,  and  a  real  assent  on  the  part  of  the  cardinals 
to  the  proposed  new  nominations,  which  in  its  turn 
dwindled  off  at  a  very  early  period  to  a  mere  form  of  asking 
and  receiving  consent.  In  the  earlier  centuries  the  crea- 
tions almost  always  took  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
tho  Qiiattro  Temporal  and  generally  in  the  Basilica  of 
Santa  JIaria  Maggiorc.  There,  after  the  Inlroit  and 
collect  of  the  Mass  had  been  said,  a  reader  ascended  tbp 
pulpit  and  proclaimed  the  intended  creation  of  such  and 
such  persons,  ending  with  an  invitation  precisely  similar 
to  that  used  in  our  churches  in  the  publication  of  banns 
of  marriage,  and  a  real  inquiry  followed  the  statement  of 
any  objector.  At  a  later  period  the  Pope  asked  of  the 
cardiuals  assembled  in  secret  consistory  whether  in  their 
opinion  there  should  be  a  creation  of  cardiuals,  and  of  how 
many  J  And  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  residence  of 
any  cardinals  who  might  be  ill  to  bring  back  their  replies 
to  the  same  questions.  Then,  satisfactory  answers  having 
been  obtained  from  at  least  the  majority,  the  Pope  said 
"  Povtetur  nuda  cathedra."  The  chair  was  brought,  and 
placed  at  his  right  hand.  Thereupon  all  the  cardinals 
rose,  and  stood  ranged  against  the  wall  at  a  distance  out 
of  earshot  of  the  Papal  throne.  The  dean  of  the  Sacred 
College  placed  himself  in  the  empty  chair,  and  the  Pope 
told  him  in  a  low  voice  whom  he  purposed  to  create,  add- 
ing "  Quid  vobis  videturf"  One  by  one  all  present  were 
similarly  interrogated,  and  then  the  Pope  said  aloud,  "Deo 
r/i-atias  lutheiiius  de  pemonis  creandis  concordiam  omniiint 
fiatnim,"  or  "  quasi  omnium,  "  or  "  majoris  partis,  "  as 
the  case  might  be.  Aud  then  the  pontiff  at  once  pro- 
claimed the  new  dignitaries: — "  Auctoritate  iJei  Omnijio- 
teiitis.  Sanctorum  Apostoloriim  Petri  et  Pauli,  et  nostnt 
creamus  Sancloe  Romance  Ecclesice  Cardinales  Preshytercs 
quidem  .  .  .  N.  N.  .  .  .  Diaconos  vero  .  .  .  .  N.  N.  .  .  . 
cum  dispensalionibiis,  deroc/nlinnibiis,  et  claiisulls  neccssariis 
ct  opportiinis."  Ho  then  thrice  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  sa)'ing  as  ho  did  so,  '■In  nomine  Patris,  d'C, 
Amen,"  and  the  consistory  was  at  an  end. 

In  later  times  the  proclamation  having  been  made  lu 
consistory  by  the  simple  announcement,  "  J/aleinus/ratres  ' 
so  and  so,  the  act  of  conferring  tho  dignity  with  its  in.signi,-\ 
on  tho  new  recipients  was  performed  at  the  Papal  palace, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  minutely  ordered  core; 
monial  which  rendered  it  t)no  of  the  most  pompous  and 
gorgeous  scenic  performances  of  tho  Roman  Church  and 
court.  It  would  need  many  jiagcs  to  describe  the  form 
and  order  of  tho  ceremony,  the  intricacies  of  which  no 
one  was  ever  expected  to  remember  or  understand  save  the 
professional  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  whose  business  it 
is  to  have  mastered  tho  science.     And  a  description  of  it 


'  Tlio  Qiintlic  Tempore.  »cr«  the  ftsls  with  wMch  each  qunrlcr  ol 
'lie  year  *'oir.:ncnccdt 
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would  serve  no  purpose,  save  that  of  causing  amazement 
at  the  overgrown  mass  of  frivolity  which  the  constant 
tendency  to  extinguish  significance  under  heaps  of  material 
forms  and  show,  has  led  the  old  men  who  compose  the 
Boman  court  to  accumulate. 

The  social  portion,  as  it  may  bo  called,  of  the  ceremonial 
attendant  on  the  creation  of  a  cardinal,  in  which  the  city 
and  all  the  inhabitants  are  concerned,  is  as  pompous,  and 
as  much  regulated  by  a  whole  code  of  traditional  uses  and 
customs, as  the  more  purelyecclesiasticalpart  of  thebusiness. 
The  making  of  presents  and  payment  of  fees  to  persons  of 
all  sorts  of  conditions,  from  the  high  and  reverend  officials 
of  the  Curia  to  the  cardinal's  lackeys,  makes  a  great  part 
of  it.  And  the  amount  of  all  these  payments  is  minutely 
regulated.  Great  illuminations  '  take  place  in  the  city, 
and  especially  ou  the  faijade  of  the  new  dignitary's  palace. 
Bands  of  music  parade  the  city,  and  are  specially  stationed 
before  the  residences  of  the  foreign  ministers.  The  new 
cardinal  opens  his  palace  for  a  great  full-dress  reception, 
where  all  who  have  a  decent  coat,  and  specially  all  strangers, 
are  welcomed.  These  are  groat  and  noted  occasions  for 
the  display  of  the  diamonds  and  toilettes  of  the  Roman 
patrician  ladies. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  method  of  creating- 
cardinals,  the  custom  of  reserving  cardinals  "  in  Pectore" 
must  be  briefly  noticed.  Various  causes  occasionally  arose 
to  lead  a  pontiff  to  deem  it  undesirable  to  declare  to  the 
world  the  person  whom  it  was  his  purpose  to  create  a 
cardinal.  Martin  V.  (t  1431)  was  the  first  who  thus 
secretly  created  cardinals.  But  the  practice  then  and 
subsequently  differed  essentially  from  that  which  the  ever- 
increasing  despotism  of  the  popes  brought  it  to  under  Paul 
III.  and  thenceforward.  Martin  and  his  successors,  till 
Paul  TIL  took  the. members  of  the  college  into  their  con- 
fidence, only  strictly  enjoining  th^m  not  to  divulge  the  fact 
that  such  and  such  persons  were  in  fact  cardinals.  He 
died  leaving  four  cardinals  thus  unpublished,  having  taken 
the  oaths  of  the  other  cardinals  that  they  would  in  case  of 
his  death  recognize  them.  Notwithstanding  their  oaths, 
however,  they  refused  when  the  Pope  died  to  do  so.  And 
the  popes  have  nVver  been  able  to  secure  the  admission  to 
the  college  of  those  whose  creation  has  been  left  by  their 
deaths  in  this  inchoate  state.  Sometimes  the  college  has 
recognized  them,  and  admitted  them  to  the  conclave ; 
sometimes  the  succeeding  Pope  has  re-created  them  out  of 
respect  for  the  wishes  of  his  predecessor.  Sometimes  they 
have  altogether  lost  the  promotion  intended  for  them.  The 
change  which  Paul  III.  introduced  consisted  in  confining 
the  secret  of  the  unpublished  nominations  to  his  own  breast, 
keeping  it  "  in  pectore."  His  practice  was,  and  that  of  his 
successoi's  has  been,  to  add  to  the  form  of  proclamation  in 
consistory,  "  Alios  duos  (or  more  or  less)  in  pectore 
rtservamvs  arhitrio  nostra  quandoctunqne  decldrandos." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ceremonial,  a  word  or  two 
may  be  said  of  the  singular  practice  of  closing  and  subse- 
quently opening  the  month  of  a  newly  created  cardinal. 
Like  almost  everything  else  connected  with  the  subject 
this  form  had  once  a  real  significance,  but  has  become  a 
mere  meaningless  formality.  Some  reasonable  time  was 
originally  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  pontiff  in  one 
consistory  formally  pronounced  the  mouth  to  be  opened 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  closed  in  a  previous  con- 
sistory. Now  the  form  of  opening  is  pronounced  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  form  of  closing.  As  may  be  readily 
understood  the  cardinal  whose  mouth  was  closed  could  not 
speak  or  vote  in  any  assembly  of  the  cardinals,  but  only 

*  It  i3  to  be  understood  that  all  this  applies  to  the  state  of  things 
before  the  Italian  Government  took  possession  of  Rorae.  The  Church 
now  considers  herself  to  be  under  eclipse,  and  all  exterior  pomp  and 
magnificence  are  suppressed. 


hear.  When  it  has  occurred  that  a  cardinal  has  been  left 
at  the  death  of  a  Pope  with  closed  mouth,  the  college 
have  usually  empowered  one  of  their  number  to  open  the 
mouth  of  the  cardinal  so  circumstanced.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  have  imagined,  that  a  car- 
dinal, whose  mouth  remained  closed,  was  ineligible  to  the 
Papal  throne.  For  not  only  any  such  cardinal,  But  any 
person  whatever,  clerk  or  lay,  not  being  an  avowed  heretic, 
and  not  labouring  under  any  canonical  impediment  to  holy 
orders,  is  perfectly  eligible  as  pope.  ^ 

The  chief  of  the  insignia  of  a  cardinal's  dignity  13  the 
scarlet  hat, — the  original  significance  of  which  was,  we  are 
told,  to  remind  the  wearer  that  he  was  to  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  martyrdom  for  the  faith.  At' 
an  early  period  it  became,  and  has  since  continued  to  be,  a 
huge  unwearable  construction  of  silk  and  hanging  tassela, 
such  as  may  be  seen  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  cr><-iie- 
drals  over  the  tombs  of  cardinals.  So  much  is  the  hat  tire 
main  mark  of  a  cardinal's  dignity,  that  "  to  receive  the  hat " 
is  in  common  parlance  equivalent  to  being  made  a  cardinal 
The  canonical  vestments  of  a  cardinal  are  scarlet,-  and  in  the 
cityand  in  their  homes  the  hems  and  such  like  of  their  coats, 
and  also  their  stockings,  are  of  the  same  colour, — in  Italian 
parlance  "purple."  Hence,  "to  aspire  to  the  purple,"  "to 
receive  the  purple,"  is  also  equivalent  to  being  a  candi- 
date for  or  being  made  a  cardinal.  Their  Eminences  also 
wear  a  scarlet  "  beretta,"  a  four-cornered  cap  of  the  shape 
well  known  in  pictures  and  engravings,  and  a  scarlet 
"  berettina,"  or  skull-cap.  Until  the  time  of  Urban  VIII. 
the  cardinals  were  styled  "  Illustrissimi';  "  but  that  pope 
decreed  that  they  should  for  the  future  be  called  "  Emi- 
nentissimi,"  and  addressed  as  "your  Eminence." 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  privilege  of  a 
cardinal  as  an  elector  of  the  pontiff;  and  though  the 
subject  is  a  large  one,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice,  because 
the  treatment  of  it  falls  more  properly  and  conveniently 
under  other  headings.  In  perfect  consistency  with  every 
other  portion  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  the  right 
and  privilege  of  the  cardinals  to  elect  the  Pope  is  an  abuse, 
and  has  been  attained  by  a  long  series  of  encroachments 
which  have  gradually  eliminated  the  originally  democratic 
constitution  of  the  Church.  The  popes  were  at  first 
chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful;  then  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy ;  then  by  the  cardinals  with  the 
consent  of  the  clergy,  and,  ultimately,  absolutely  and 
exclusively  by  the  cardinals.  That  the  mode  of  election 
has  passed  through  these  phases  is  certain ;  but  the  chro- 
nological details  of  the  changes  are  extremely  obscure. 
The  methods  pursued  in  the  election  belong  to  another 
place.  And  this  article  may  be  concluded  by  a  statement 
of  the- fact,  often  misapprehended,  that  the  right  of  a 
cardinal  to  enter  conclave  with  his  brethren  and  vote  for 
the  new  Pope  is  indefeasible  ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  deprived 
of  it  by  any  declaration  of  the  late  Pope  or  deposition  by 
him,  or  by  any  amount  of  unworthiness,  however  patent. 
Cases  are  on  record  in'  which  popes  have  sought  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  prevent  certain  cardinals  from 
taking  part  in  the  election  that  would  follow  their  death, 
and  some  in  which  monstrous  crimes  have  rendered  such  ex- 
clusion reasonable  and  right  in  every  point  of  view.  But  in 
every  such  case  the  college  has  overruled  the  provisions  of 
the  deceased  pontiff,  and  admitted  the  acknowledged  member 
of  their  body  to  take  part  in  the  election.  (t.  a.  t.) 

CARDONA  (perhaps  the  ancient  Udura),  a  fortified 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  about  55  miles 
N.W.  of  Barcelona,  in  41°  57'  N.  lat!  and  1°  37'  E.  long 
It  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  banks  of  the 

'  Save  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  monastic  orders,  whose  dress, 
similar  in  form  to  the  others,  is  in  colour  that  enjoined  by  their  special 
rule. 
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Cariloneia,  a  brancli  of  the  Llobregat,  and  from  the  strength 
of  it3  position  has  been  able  to  bid  defiance  to  repeated 
attacks.  Besides  its  citadel  and  ramparts,  it  possesses  the 
ruiiis  of  the  palace  of  Ramon  Fulch,  the  church  of  San 
Vicente,  and  the  church  in  which  the  famous  Catalonian 
saint  Eamou  Nonato  expired.  It  is  still  mure  celebrated, 
however,  for  the  extensive  deposit  of  rock  salt  in  its 
vicinity,  which  forms  a  mountain  mass  about  500  feet 
high  in  £he  head  of  a  valley,  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  a 
reddish  brown  clay,  and  apparently  resting  on  a  yellowish 
grey  sandstone.  The  salt  is  generally  more  or  less  translu- 
cent, but  largo  masses  of  it  are  quite  transparent;  and  pieces 
cut  from  it  are  worked  by  artists  in  Uardona  into  images, 
crucifixes,  and  many  articles  of  an  ornamental  kind. 
Population  about  3000. 

CARDS,  PL.^yING  {xapn]'s,  paper,  probably,  as  Chatto 
thinks,  square  paper),  rectangular  pieces  of  pasteboard,  used 
at  games.  The  invention  of  playing  cards  has  been  attributed 
to  various  nations.  In  the  Chinese  dictionary,  Chiiig-ts:e- 
iung  (1678),  it  is  said  that  cards  were  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Seun-ho,  1120  a.d.,  for  the  amusement  of  his 
numerous  concubines.  There  is  a  tradition  that  cards 
have  existed  in  India  from  titoe  immemorial,  and  th.it 
they  were  invented  by  the  Brahmans.  A  padc  of  cards, 
said  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  is  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  but  modern  critics  are  of 
opinion  that  these  cards  are  of  recent  date.  The  invcnticin 
of  cards  has  also  been  assigned  to  the  Egyptians,  but 
apparently  on  no  better  authority  than  the  belief  that  the 
representations  on  tarots  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  con- 
nect them  with  Egyptian  philosophy.  To  the  Arabs, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  and  French  "have  also  been  ascribed 
the  invention  of  cards,  but  on  grounds  of  varying  feebleness. 

There  are  numerous  singular  resemblances  between  the 
ancient  game  of  chess  (chaturanga,  the  four  angas  or 
members  of  an  army)  and  cards  (see  "  Essay  on  the  Indian 
Game  of  Chess,"  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  ii.),  from  which  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  cards  were  suggested  by  chess.  The 
presumption,  then,  is  in  favour  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
cards. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  introductioc  ;f  tardi)  into 
Europe  are  also  moot  points.  The  SStb  canon  of  the 
council  of  Worcester  (1240)  is  often  quoted  as  evidence 
of  cards  having  been  known  in  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 3th  century,  but  the  games  "do  rege  ct  regina" 
there  mentioned  were  a  kind  of  mumming  exhibition 
{Strntt  says  chess;.  Ko  queen  is  found  in  the  earliest 
European  cards. 

In  the  -wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.  (1278),  Waller 
Stourton  is  paid  8s.  5d.  "  ad.  opus  regis  ad  Indcudum  ad 
quatuor  roges."  This  passage  has  been  translated  to  mean 
cards  ;  but  as  chess  was  knovvn  in  the  East  .by  a  term 
signifying  the  four  kings  (chaturaji),  it  is  now  believed 
that  this  entry  relates  to  Chess.  If  card^  were  known  in 
Europe  in  1278,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Potrar.;li,  in 
his  dialogue  which  treats  of  gaming,  never  mentions  them  ; 
and  that  though  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  and  coutempornry 
writers  notice  various  games,  there  is  not  a  single  passage 
in  any  one  of  them  that  can  be  fairly  construed  to  refer 
to  cards.  Passages  are  quoted  from  various  works,  of  or 
relative  to  this  period,  but  modern  research  leads  to  the 
belief  that  in  every  instance  the  word  rendered  '•  cards  " 
las  either  been  mistranslated  or  intei-polaied 

The  earliest  unquestionable  mention  of  a  distinct  series 
of  playing  cards  is  the  well-known  entiy  of  Charles  or 
Charbot  Ponpart,  treasurer  of-  the  hou.-<oho)d  of  CliarleH 
VI.  of  Franco,  in  his  book  of  accounts  for  l39;s  or  1393. 
14  runs  thus—"  DonniS  k  Jncquerain  Gringonneur,  pcintre, 
pour  trois  jeux  de  cartes,  Ji  or  et  &  divcrscs  couloura  6ra&' 


de  plusiburs  devises,  pour  porter  deverd  lo  Seigneur  Roi, 
pour  son  (Abatement,  ciuquante-:iix  sols  parisis."  From 
this  entry  it  has  hastily  bceu  concluded  that  Jacquemin 
Gringonneur  (it  is  not  certain  whether  Gringonneur  was 
the  painter's  surname,  or  only  his  designation  as  a  maker 
of  yraitgoHs)  invented  cards ;  but  the  payment  is  clearly 
for  painting,  not  for  inventing  them. 

The  safe  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
cards  is  that,  though  they  may  possibly  have  been  known 
to  a  few  persons  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  they  did  not  come  into  general  use  until 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  that  whence  they  were 
brought  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  But  if  the  testi- 
mony of  Covelluzzo  can  be  relied  on,  cards  were  introduced 
into  Italy  from  Arabia  in  the  year  1379.  Covelluzzo,  who 
wrote  in  the  15th  century,  gives  as  his  authority  the 
chronicle  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  His  words  are — "  Anno 
1379,  fu  rccato  in  Viterbo  el  gioco  delle  carte,  che  venne 
de  Seracinia,  0  chiamisi  tra  loro  naib."  (In  the  year  1379 
was  brought  into  Viterbo  the  game  of  cards,  which  comes 
from  the  country  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  with  them  called 
naib.  See  "  Istoria  della  Citta  dv  Viterbo,"  Feliciano  Bussi, 
Roma,  1743.) 

Soon  after  the  date  of  Poupart's  entry,  cards  it  would 
seem  became  common  ;  for  in  an  edict  of  the  provost  of 
Paris,  1397,  working  people  are  forbidden, to  play  at 
tennis,  bowls,  dice,  cards,  or  nine-pins  on  working  days. 
From  the  omission  of  cards  in  an  ordonuance  of  Charles 
V.  (13G9),  forbidding  certain  games,  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  cards  became  popular  in  France  between 
1369  and  the  end  of  the  century. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  earliest  positive 
mention  of  a  series  of  cards  is  French,  they  were  not 
previously  known  in  other  jiarts  of  Europe.  It  seeiui 
more  likely,  if  their  Eastern  origin  is  accepted,  that  lli;v 
travelled  quickly  through  Europe  to  France.  Early  in 
the  15th  century,  card-making  had  become  a  regular  trade 
in  Germany,  whence  cards  were  sent  in  small  casks  to 
other  countries.  Cards  were  also  manufactured  in  Italy 
at  least  as  early  as  1425,  and  in  England  before  1463; 
for  by  an -Act  of  Parliament  of  3  Edw.  IV.  the  importation 
of  playing  cards  is  forbidden,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
the  complaint  of  manufacturers  that  importation  obstructed 
their  business.  No  cards  of  undoubted  English  manufac- 
ture have  been  discovered  of  so  early  a  date ;  and  there  b 
reason  to  bebeve,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Edward  IV., 
that  our  chief  supplies  came  from  Fiance  or  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  roign  of  Elizabeth  the  importation  of  cards 
was  a  monopoly;  but  from  the  time  of  .Tames  L  most  of 
the  cards  used  in  this  country  ivere  of  home  manufacture. 
In  the  reign  of  James  L  a  duty  was  first  levied  on  cards  ; 
since  when  they  have  always  been  taxed. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  earliest  cards 
Were  printed  from  wood  blocka  This  is  a  question  of  some 
importance,  as,  if  answered  in  the  aftirmative,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  which  led  to  that  of 
printing,  may  have  been  developed  through  the  demand 
for  the  multiplication  of  implements  of  play.  The  belief 
that  the  early  card-makers  or  card-painters  of  Ulm,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Aug.->burg,  from  about  1418-1450,  were  also 
wood-engravers,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
cards  of  that  period  were  printed  from  wood-blocks.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  the  earliest  cards  were  executed 
by  hand,  like  those  designed  for  Charles  VI.  Many  of 
the  earliest  woodcuts  wero  coloared  by  means  of  a 
stencil,  ho  it  would  seem  that  at  the  time  wood-engrav- 
ing was  first  introduced,  the  art  of  depicting  and  colour- 
ing figures  by  means  of  stencil  plates  was  well  known. 
There  aro  no  pluyiug  cards  engraved  on  wood  to  which  so 
early  a  date  as  1423  (that  of  the  earliest  dated  wood-eD> 
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graving  generally  accepted)  can  be  fairly  assigned;  and  as 
at  this  period  there  were  professional  card-makers  estab- 
lished in  Germany,  it  is  probable  that  wuod-engraving  was 
employed  to  produce  cuts  for  sacred  subjects  before  it  was 
applied  to  .cards,  and  that  there  were  hand-painted  and 
stencilled  cards  before  there  were  wood-engravings  of 
saints.  The  German  Briefmaler  or  card-painter  probably 
progressed  into  the  wood-engraver;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  earliest  wood-engravers  were  the  card-makers. 

It  is  undecided  whether  the  earliest  cards  were  of  the 
kind  now  common,  called  nnmerul  cards,  or  whether  they 
were  tarocchi  or  iarots,  which  are  still  used  in  some  parts 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  the  probability  is  that 
the  tarots  were  the  earlier.  A  pack  of  tarots  consists  of 
seventy-eight  cards,  four  suits  of  numeral  card."  and  twenty- 
two  emblematic  cards,  called  atutfi  or  atoiits.  Each 
suit  consists  of  fourteen  cards,  ten  of  which  are  the  pip 
cards,  and  four  court  (or  more  properly  coat  cards),  viz., 
king,  queen,  chevalier,  and  valet.  ■  The  atouts  are  numbered 
from  1  to  21;  the  unnumbered  card,  called  the/oi(,  has 
no  positive  value,  but  augments  that  of  the  other  atouts. 
(See  Academie  des  Jenx,  Corbet,  Paris,  181-1,  for  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  playing  tarocchino  or  tarots.) 

The  marks  of  the  suits  on  the  earliest  cards  (German) 
are  hearts,  bells,  leaves,  and  acorns.  No  ace  has  been 
discovered  corresponding  to  the  earliest  known  pack,  but 
other  pecks  of  about  the  same  date  have  aces,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  suits  commenced  with  the  deuces. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  the  marks  mentioned  are  swords, 
batons,  cups,  and  money.  These  are  the  most  common,  on 
Italian  cards  of  the  late  15th  century,  and  are  now  used 
both  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  French  cards  of  the  16th  century 
bear  the  marks  now  generally  used  in  France  and  England, 
viz.,  cceur,  trfefle,  pique,  and  carreau. 

The  French  trefle,  though  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  trefoil  leaf,  was  in  all  probability  copied 
from  the  acorn ;  and  the  pique  similarly  from  the  leaf 
(griin)  of  the  German  suits,  while  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  sword  of  the  Italian  suits.  It.  is  not  derived  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  pike  head,  as  commonly  supposed.  In 
England  the  French  marks  are  used,  and  are  named — 
hearts,  clubs  (corresponding  to  treflej  the  French  symbol 
being  joined  to  the  Italian  name,  bastoni),  spades  (corre- 
sponding to  the  French  pique,  but  having  the  Italian  name, 
spade  [dissyl.]),  and  diamonds.  This  confusion  of  names 
and  symbols  is  accounted  for  by  Chatto  thus — "  If  cards 
were  actually  kuown  in  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  century,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  game  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  some  of  the  English 
soldiers  who  had  served,  under  the  banners  of  Hawkwood 
and  other  free  captains,  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  earliest 
cards  commonly  used  in  this  countiy  were  of  the  same 
kind,  with  respect  to  the  marks  of-the  suits,  as  those  used 
in  Italy  and  Spain." 

About  the  last  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  packs  with 
fenimals,  flowers,  and  human  figures,  for  marks  of  the  suits, 
were  engraved  upon  copper  ;  and  later,  numerous  variations 
appeared,  dictated  by  the  caprice  of  individus^l  card-makers ; 
but  they  never  came  into  general  use. 

The  court  cards  of  the  early  packs  were  king,  chevalier, 
and  knave.  The  Jtalians  were  probably  the  first  to  sub- 
stitute a  queen  for  the  chevalier,  who  in  Freiich  cards  is 
altogether  superseded  by  the  queen.  The  court  cards  of 
French  packs  received  fanciful  nameSj  wliicli  varied  from 
time  to  time. 

Abbe  Rive,  EcJaircisKmenta  sur  VlnvaUion  lUs  Cartes  &  jouer, 
Paris,  1780 ;  J.  G.  I.  Breitkopf,  Verstteh  den  Ursj»-ung  dcr  Spiel, 
karttn  zu  erforschcn,  Leipgic,  1784 ;  Samuel  Weller  Singer, 
Jicsearchea  inU>  the  History  of  playing  Cards,  tcith  Ulusirationa  of 
tlif  Origin  of  PriiUing  atid.  Bngravitig  on   yVood,  'Loudon,  1816  ;  G. 


Pcigiiot,  Aiuthjsc  Critique  ct  raisoniiie  de  toutcs  Ics  Jlcclurchct 
yabliicsjusqu'ii  cc  jour,  aur  I'Origine  i/csVarlcs  A  jouer,  Dijon,  1828; 
AI.  C.  Leber,  Etudes  hiUoriques  sur  les  Cartes  a  joucr,  pr^icipale'- 
viciU  sur  les  Cartes  Frau^aiscs,  Palis,  1842;  William  Andrew  Chatto, 
Facts  aiid  Speculations  on  tlu  Origin  and  History  of  Playing  Cards, 
London,  1848  ;  P.  Boitcau  D'Ambly,  Les  Cartes  A  joucr  et  la  Carlo- 
jiianeie,  Paris,  1864,  traiisl.Ttcil  into  English  with  additions  under 
the  title  of  The  Hislonj  of  Playing  Cards,  with  Anecdotes  of  their 
•itse  in  Conjuring,  Fortune-telling,  and  Card-sharping,  editc-d  by 
the  Kev.  E.  S.  Taylor,  15. A.,  London,  18G5;  W.  Hughes  M'ill- 
shire,  M.D.,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Playing  and  other  Cards 
in  the  British  Museum,  jtriutcd  by  order  of  the  Ti-ustces,  Loudon, 
1876.  (H.  J.) 

CARDUCCI,  B.viiTOLOMMEo  (1560-lClO),  better  known 
as  Cardi/oho,  the  Spanish  corruption  of  his  Italian 
patronymic,  Avas  born  in  Florence,  where  he  studied 
architecture  and  sculpture  uuder  Ammanati,  and  painting 
under  Zucchsro.  The  latter  master  ho  accompanied  to 
Madrid,  where  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Escorial 
Library,  assisting  also  in  the  production  of  the  frescos  that 
adorn  the  rloistei's  of  that  famous  palace.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Philip  III.,  and  lived  and  died  in  Spain, 
where  most  of  his  works  are  to  be  found.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the 
church  of  San  Felipe  el  Keal,  in  Madrid. 

CARDUCCI,  or  Carducko,  Yincenzo  (1568-1638), 
was  born  in  Florence,  and  was  'trained  as  a  painter  by  his 
brother  Bartolommeo,  whom  he  followed  to  Madrid.  He 
worked  a  great  deal  for  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.,  and  his 
best  pictures  are  those  he  executed  for  the  former  monarch 
as  decorations  in  the  Pardo  Gallery.  Examples  of  him  are 
preserved  at  Toledo,  at  Valladolid,  at  Segovia,  and  at 
several  other  Spanish  citigs.  For  many  years  he  laboured 
in  Madrid  as  a  teacher  of  his  art,  and  from  his  atelier 
issued  Giovanni  Ricci,  Pedro  Obregon,  Vela,  CoUantes,  and 
other  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Spanish  school 
during  the  17  th  century.  He  was  also  author  of  a  treatise, 
or  dialogue,  De  his  Excelencias  de  la  Piniura,  which  wa.s 
published  in  1633. 

CARD\YELL,  Edward  (1787-1861),  a  learned  divino 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  at  Blackburn  in 
Lancashire  in  1787.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  where,  in  1809,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  as  first 
class  in  classics  and  second  class  in  mathematics,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  He  took  his  master's 
degree  in  1812.  After  being  for  several  years  engaged  as 
tutor  and  lecturer  he  was  appointed,  in  1814,  one  of  the 
examiners  to  the  university.  In  1826  he  was  chosea 
Camden  Professor  of  Anqient  History ;  and  during  his 
five  years'  professorship  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  with  selected  notes  for  the  use  of 
students,  and  a  course  of  his  lectures  on  Tlie  Coinage  of  the 
Greeks  aiid  Romans.  In  1831  he  took  his  decree  of  D.D., 
and  was  called  to  the  post  of  principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall, 
which  he  held  till  his  deatL  He  published  in  1837  a 
student's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  text 
divided  into  paragraphs,  and  furnished  with  various  readings 
and  notes,  and  accompanied  page  for  page  by  the  English 
authorized  version.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  the  History  of  tlve 
Jeivish  War,  by  Josephus,  with  illustrative  notes.  But  his 
most  important  labours  were  in  the  field  of  English  Church 
History.  He  projected  an  extensive  work,  which  was  to 
embrace  the  entire  synodical  history  of  the  church  in 
England,  and  was  to  be  founded  on  Wilkins's  Concilia. 
Of  this  work  he  executed  some  portions  only.  The  firat 
pubbshed  of  these  was  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  from  1546  to  1716,  which  appeared 
in  1839  and  soon  reached  a  second  edition.  It  *aa 
followed  by  a  Histonj  of  Conferences,  <i:c.,  connected  with,  the 
Rei-ision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  1550  to 
1690  (1840),  which  reache<?  a  third  edition  within  '.en 
7ears.    In  1848  appeared  Sviiodalia,  a  Collection  of  Af»<l<i» 
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of  Religion,  Canons.  tii>l  Piocee'limjs  of  Vuaoocalion  from 
1547  to  1717,  coinpletiug  the  series  for  that  period. 
Closely  connected  with  the.-'e  works  in  the  Reformatio 
Legimi  EcdesitsticarHui  (18i50),  which  treats  of  the 
change:* propofied  and  attempted  in  the  direction  of.  reform 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Elizabeth.  As  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing,  Dr  C.irdwell 
published  in  185+  a  new  edition  of  Bishop  Gib.-on'a 
Syiiodns  Aiigllciaui.  Dr  (Jardwcll,  aa  one  of  the  be^t 
men  of  business  in  the  university,  held  various  important 
posts,  amoug  which  ■were  those  of  delegate  of  the 
press,  curator  of  tlie  university  galleries,  manager  of 
the  Bible  department  of  the  press,  and  private  secretary 
to  successive  chancellors  of  the  university,  lie  died  at 
Oxford.  23d  May,  1801. 

CAREW.  George  (died  about  1613),  second  sou  of  Sir 
Wymond  Carew  of  Antony,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
entered  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  passed  some  years  in 
Continental  travel.  At  the  recommendation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and 
afterwards,  having  been  promoted  to  a  mastership  in 
chancery,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
In  the  reign  of  James  hs  was  employed  in  negotiating  the 
troiity  of  union  with  Scotland,  and  for  several  yoare  was 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France.  On  his  return  he 
wrote  a  Relation  of  t/ie  State  of  France,  with  sketches  of 
the  leading  persons  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  It  ia 
written  in  the  classical  style  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
was  appended  by  Dr  Birch  to  his  Historical  View  of  the 
Negotiations  between  the  Courts  of  England, ^France,  and 
Brussels,  from  1592  to  1617.  Much  of  the  informntiou 
regarding  Poland  contained  in  De  Thou's  History  of  Hia 
Own  Times  was  furnished  by  Carew. 

CAREW,  George  (1557-1629),  Earl  of  T.tness,  and 
Baron  Carew  of  Clopton,  Warwickshire,  was  born  in  1557. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  joined  the  army, 
and  held  an  important  command  in  the  Irish  wars  against 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  aud  the  rebels.  He  was  successively 
appointed  governor  of  Askeaton  castle,  lieutenant-general 
of  artillery,  and,  after  the  successful  expedition  to  Cadiz 
(159G),  lord-president  of  Munster,  treasurer  to  the  army, 
and  ultimately  one  of  the  lords  judges  of  Ireland.  When 
he  entered  on  his  duties,  the  whole  country  was  in  open 
rebellion  ;  but  by  a  prudent  and  vigorous  policy,  backed  by 
his  own  intrepidity  in  the  field,  he  soon  reduced  the  rebels 
to  submission.  His  greatest  exploit  was  the  capture  i>f 
Dunboy  castle,  a  success  which  disappointed  the  Spanish 
allies,  and  in  reality  put  an  end  to  the  war.  For  his 
seryices  in  Ireland  he  was  made  governor  of  Guernsey,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  was  afterwards  made  privy- 
councillor  to  James  I.,  and  died  at  London  in  1629. 
Caa-ew  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  a  book 
called  Hibernia  Pacata,  published  after  his  death ;  and 
made  several  collections  for  the  history  of  Henry  V.,  which 
were  afterwards  digested  into  Speed's  History  of  Great 
.Britain.  Some  of  his  letters  have  been  printed  by  the  Cam- 
den Society,  1860. 

CAREVV,  Richard  (1555-1620),  author  of  ihaSm-wy  of 
Cornwall,  was  born  in  1555.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
a  distinguished  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
when  only  fourteen  was  chosen  to  dispute  extemporaneously 
with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  presence  of  the  earls  of 
Leicester  and  Warwick  and  other  noblemen.  From  Oxford 
he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  ho  spent  three 
years,  and  then  went  abroad.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  Cornwall,  and  published  his  Survey  of 
the  county,  a  work  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and 
has  been  several  times  repriuted.  His  other  works  are 
entitled— 2'/ie  Examination  of  Men's  Wit;  a  translation 


from  the  Italian,  part  ol  which  is  said  to  have  been 
executeil  by  his  father ;  T/if  True  and  Ready  Way  to  leant 
the  Latin  Tongue,  a  tract  included  in  Hartlib's  book  on 
the  same  subject;  andyl  Translation  of  the  jirst  Five  Cantos 
of  Tasso's  Gerasalimme.     He  died  in  1620. 

CAREW,  TuoMAS  (1589-1639),  an  English  poet,  was 
born  about  the  year  1589.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  on 
the  completion  of  his  course  was  made  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  Charles  L  At  court  he  was  highly 
esteemed  for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  and  the  elegance  of 
his  manners ;  and  his  poetical  tastes  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Ben  Jouson,  Sir  William  Davenaut,  and 
other  celebrated  literary  men.  He  wrote  several  sonnets, 
amorous  pieces,  and  masques,  which  were  set  to  music  by 
Henry  Lawes  and  other  eminent  masters.  Most  of  his 
smaller  pieces  are  distingaished  by  peculiar  sweetness  and 
gracefulness,  by  light  gaiety,  and  by  felicitous  expression. 
They  are  generally  occasional  poems,  vers  de  sociite, 
addressed  to  ladies,  and  are  sometimes  exquisite  of  their 
kind.  His  longest  and  best  known  work  is  a  masque 
called  Cielum  liritannicum,  performed  by  the  king  and 
several  of  the  nobles  at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1633. 
Parts  in  this  masque  were  taken  by  Lord  Brackley  and 
his  brother,  who  acted  in  the  following  year  in  Milton's 
CoiHUS.  The  Cieluin  is  founded  on  the  Spaccio  della  Bestia 
of  Bruno  (q.v.),  and  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  poetic 
merit.  Some  of  the  introductory  verses  remind  strongly  of 
Milton  Carew  died  in  the  prime  of  life  about  the  year 
1639.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  W.  C. 
tlazlitt. 

CAREY,  Henry  (died  1743),  a  humorous  poet  and  musi- 
cal composer,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  George  Savile, 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  was  born  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  He  studied  music  under  Lennert, 
Roseingrave,  and  Geminiani,  but  never  attained  to  excel- 
lence in  the  higher  departments  of  composition.  His  ballads 
and  songs,  however,  wore  exceedingly  popular  at  the  time. 
He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces  for  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  burlesque 
tragedy  called  Chronouhotonthologos  (1734);  an  operetta 
called  the  Honest  Yorkshireman ;  two  interludes,  called 
Nancy  and  Tliomas  and  Sally  ;  and  two  burlesque  operas, 
called  The  Dragon  of  Wdntley  (1737)  and  Margery,  or  the 
Dragoness.  His  songs  were  collected  and  published  by 
himself  in  a  work  called  The  Musicxl  Century  (1740);  and 
one  of  them,  Sally  in  our  Alley,  the  most  graceful  and 
natural  of  English  lyrics,  is  yet  popular.  His  dramatic 
works  were  published  in  1743.  Carey  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  the  same  year.  It  has  often  been  said  that  he  \iut 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  but  the  story  had  no  good  foundation. 
CARE V,  William,  D.D.  (1761-1834),  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary and  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  at  Paulerspury,  Xorth- 
amptonshire,  in  1761.  When  a  youth  he  worked  with  his 
father,  who  was  a  shoemaker ;  but  before  he  was  twenty 
yeai-3  of  age  he  joined  the  Baptists,  and  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  to  village  preaching.  In  1787  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Leicester,  aud 
five  years  after  was  chosen  by  a  Baptist  missionary 
a.«sociation  to  proceed  to  Indii*'  as  their  missionary.  On 
reaching  Bengal,  Carey  and  hi)'  companions  lost  all  their 
property  in  the  Hugli  ;  but  having  received  the  charge 
of  an  indigo  factory  at  Malda,  he  was  soon  able  to  pro- 
secute the  work  of  translating  th«  Bible  into  Bengali.  In 
1799  ho  quitted  Malda  for  Scrami'ore,  where  he  established 
a  church,  a  school,  and  a  printinij  press  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  philol«gical  works.  In  1801 
Carey  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  a 
college  founded  at  Fort-Williom  by  the  JIarquis  uf 
Wellesley.  From  thh  time  to  fcis  death  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  numerous  philological  woiks. 
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consisting  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  in  the  Mahratta, 
Sanskrit,  Punjabi,  Telinga,  Bengali,  and  Bhotanta  dialects. 
The  Sansikrit  dictionary  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  a 
lire  which  broke  out  iu  the  printing  establishment.  From 
the  Serampore  press  there  issued  no  fewer  than  twenty-four 
different  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  all  edited  by  Dr 
Cnrey.     He  died  in  1834. 

CARGILL,  DoxALD  (1610-1681),  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Covenanters,  was  born  in  1610.  He  was  educated 
at  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
Protesters.  After  his  appointment  to  one  of  the  churches 
in  Glasgow,  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  Government  by 
his  open  resistance  to  their  measures.  Compelled  to 
remain  at  a  distance  from  his  charge,  he  ventured  back  to 
celebrate  the  communion,  and  was  arrested,  but  was 
liberated  at  the  instance  of  some  of  his  private  friends. 
He  was  afterwards  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  and  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  a  few 
months.  On  his  return  he  joined  Eichard  Cameron  in 
publishing  the  Sanquhar  declaration,  and  boldly  excom- 
municated the  king  and  his  officials.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards apprehended,  and  brought  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  beheaded  on  the  27th  July  1681. 

CARTA,  a  maritime  province  of  Asia  Minor,  forming 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was 
bounded  5n  the  N.  by  Ionia  and  Lydia,  on  the  W.  and  S. 
by  the  .5igean  Sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  Lycia  and  a  small 
part  of  Phrygia.  Its  limit'  to  the  north  was  the  river 
Masander,  except  near  the  mouth,  where  its  cities  of  Mile- 
tus and  Myus,  with  their  territories,  though  on  the  south 
eide  of  the  Mseander,  were  included  in  Ionia.  Its  precise 
eastern  limit  is  not  so  clearly  fixed,  but  may  be  considered 
as  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  from  the  Maeander  a  little 
east  of  Antiochia  to  the  lefty  mountain  mass  of  Mount 
Cadmus  (Baba-dagh),  and  thence  along  the  great  ridge 
of  Salbacum  (Boz-dagh)  in  a  direction  nearly  south 
to  the  sei,  where  the  promontory  on  the  west  of  the 
Gulf  of  Maori  constitutes  the  limit  between  it  and 
Lycia.  The  coast-line  of  Caria  is  very  peculiar,  being  wholly 
formed  by  a  succession  of  great  promontories  advancing  far 
out  into  the  sea,  and  alternating  with  deep  inlets  or  giilfs, 
running  far  up  into  the  mainland.  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  these,  known  as  the  Ceramic  Gulf  or  Gulf  of 
Cos,  extends  'inland  for  fully  70  miles,  between  the  great 
mountain  promontory  terminating  at  Myndus  on  the  north, 
and  that  which  extends  to  Cnidus  and  the  remarkable  head- 
land of  Cape  Krio  on  the  south  North  of  this  is  found 
the  deep  bay  called  in  ancient  times  the  Gulf  of  Jasus  (now 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Meudeliyah),  and  beyond  this  again 
was  the  deeper  inlet  which  formerly  extended  inland 
between  Miletus  and  Priene,  but  of  which  the  outer  part 
has  been  entirely  filled  up  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Meander,  while  the  innermost  arm,  called  in  ancient  times 
the  Latmic  Gulf,  is  thiw  converted  into  a  lake.  South  of 
Cape  Krio  again  is  the  gulf  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Doris, 
with  several  minor  arms  and  subordinate  inlets,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  mountainous  and  rugged  promontory 
called  by  the  ancients  Cynossema  (now  Cape  Alupo)  and 
erroneously  regarded  by  them  as  forming  the  S.W.  angle 
of  Asia  Minor.  Between  this  headland  and  the  frontier 
of  Lycia  is  the  deep  and  sheltered  bay  of  Marmarice,  noted 
in  modern  times  as  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Caria  has  more  or  less  of  a  mountain 
character.  The  two  great  mountain  masses  of  Cadmus 
(Baba-dagh)  and  Salbacum  (Boz-dagh),  which  are  in  fact 
portions  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus  (see  Asia  Minor), 
form  as  it  were  the  nucleus  to  which  the  whole  physical 
framework  of  the  country  is  attached.  From  these  lofty 
ranges  there   extends  a  broad   table-land    in  many  parts 


retaining  a  height  of  more  tlren  3000  feet,  while  it  send* 
down  ofehoots  or  arms  of  a  rugged  and  mountainou» 
character,  on  the  north  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mfeander, 
and  on  the  west  towards  the  -Egean.  None  of  these  range*, 
however,  attain  a  height  of  more  than  4000  feet,  with  the 
exception  of  Mount  Latmus,  of  which  the  highest  snmmit, 
now  known  as  Besh  Parmak,  rises  to  about  4500  feet. 

This  deeply  indented  coast  is  accompanied,  as  in  most  simi- 
lar cases,  by  numerous  islands,  in  some  instances  separated 
only  by  narrow  straits  from  the  mainland.  Of  these  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  two  great  islands  of  Rhodes  and 
Cos.  But  besides  these  there  are  Syme,  Telos,  Nisyros, 
Calymnos,  Leros,  and  Patmos,  all  of  which  have  been 
inhabited,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  some  of 
which  contain  excellent  harbours.  Of  these  Nisyros  alona 
is  of  volcanic  origin;  the  others  belong  to  the  same  lime- 
stone formation  with  the  rocky  headlands  of  the  coast,  of 
which  they  a.re  in  fact  mere  detached  portions. 

Like  most  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Caria  wa» 
not  merely  a  territorial  division,  but  an  ethnographical  dis- 
trict, and  the  Carians  are  spoken  of  by  all  ancient  writers 
as  a  distinct  nation  from  their  neighbours,  the  Lydians, 
Phrygians,  and  Lycians.  But  their  origin  and  early  history 
is  very  uncertain.  According  to  a  tradition  generally 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  they  were  originally  called  Leleges, 
and  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  JEgem,  where  they  were 
subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  formed  the  strength  of 
his  navy ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
islands  by  the  Greeks  that  they  settled  on  the  mainland. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  they  were  originally  estab- 
lished on  the  continent,  and  from  thence  extended  their 
power  over  the  islands  of  the  ^gean.  That  they  were  in 
very  early  times  a  powerful  and  warlikepeople,  distinguished 
for  their  maritime  skill  and  enterprise,  may  be  considered 
as  clearly  proved,  and  was  indeed  a  natural  result  of  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  their  coasts.  But  at  the  period 
when  we  first  obtain  definite  historical  information  coacem- 
ing  them,  they  had  not  only  been  expelled  from  the 
Cyclades  and  outlying  islands  of  the  .(Egean,  but  had  been 
driven  back  into  the  interior,  from  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  their  own  country,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Greeks 
of  Dorian  race,  who  had  formed  a  Hexapolis  or  league  of 
six  cities,  including  three  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  together 
with  Cos,  and  Cnidus  and  Halicam-issus  on  the  mainland. 
Besides  these  principal  settlements  the  Greeks  gradually 
colonized  the  whole  of  the  coast  region,  which  was  hence 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  Doris.  But  the 
Carians  always  maintained  themselves  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  continued  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct 
race,  like  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians.  Some  writers  indeed 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  caUed  Zeybeks  or 
Xebeks,  who  occupy  the  inland  mountain  districts  of  Caria, 
and  are  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  by  certaia 
peculiarities,  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  Carians. 

Caria  passed  with  little  resistance  under  the  Persian 
yoke,  but  afterwards  joined  in  the  Ionic  revolt,  and  fought 
h  ird  against  the  Persian  generals  before  it  again  submitted, 
I  rom  this  time  till  its  conquest  by  Alexander,  it  continued 
to  be  subject  to  Persia,  but  under  princes  or  rulers  of  its 
own,  who  resided  at  Halicarnassus,  and  were  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  Greek  civilization  (see  Hali- 
carnassus). The  last  of  these  native  princes  was  named 
Pixodarus,  and  after  his  death  the  throne  was  usurped  by 
a  Persian  named  Orontobates,  who  offered  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance to  Alexander  the  Great.  But  after  the  capture  of  the 
capital,  Halicarnassus,  which  sustained  a  long  siege,  the 
rest  of  Caria  was  quickly  subdued.  Alexander  at  first 
bestowed  it  upon  Ada,  a  princess  of  the  native  dynasty, 
but  it  was  soon  incorporated  with  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
by  his  successors,  and  in  commo.Ti  with  the  adjoining  dis- 
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tricts  of  Asia  Minor  passed  sacceBsively  under  the  Syrian 
kings  and  those  of  Pergamua.  It  was  united  witli  the 
Roman  empire  after  the  extinction  of  the  latter  dynasty, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  A'sia.  From 
this  period  it  -has  no  separate  history  of  its  own,  and  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  became  a  part  of  the 
monarchy,  first  of  the  Seljukiau  and  afterwards  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks. 

The  principal  cities  of  Caria  in  ancient  times  were 
Cnidua  and  Halicarnassus  on  the  eea-coast,  and  Alabanda, 
Mylasa,  and  Stratonicea  in  the  interior.  At  the  present 
day,  Budrum,  which  occupies. the  site  of  Hfllicamassua,  is 
still  a  place  of  some  importance ;  while  the  two  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  interior  are  Melossa  (the  ancient 
Mylasa)  and  Mughla,in  the  centre  of  the  high  inland  plateau. 
The  portions  of  the  province  adjoining  the  valley  of  the 
Maeander  are  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  figs  and  raisins ; 
while  the  mountains  near  the  sea-coast  are  for  the  most 
part  clothed  with  forests,  which  render  the  scenery  of  the 
district  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Asia  Minor,     (e.h.b.) 

CARIACO,  or  Sajt  Felipe  de  Austria,  a  town  on 
the  north  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  the  state  of  Cumana, 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  10°  27'  45"  N.  lat.  and  G3°  13'  21"  W.  long. 
The  surrounding  district  produces  cotton  of  the  finest 
quality.     Population  about  7000. 

CARIBBEAN  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
lying  between  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands. 

CARIBBEE  ISLANDS,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  is  a 
name  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies ;  but  strictly, 
it  only  comprehends  that  cluster  of  islands  stretching  from 
Porto  Rico  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  known  as 
tlie  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.     See  West  Indies: 

CARIBS  (in  Gorman  Karaiben),  a  people  of  Red  Indian 
race,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  was  the  most  important  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  southern  continent,  and  in  a  number  of  the 
islands  of  what  is  still  known  as  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They 
were  a  strongly  built,  warlike,  and  aggressive  people,  and 
offered  a  pertinacious  resistance  to  the  advances  of  the 
Europeans,  before  whose  arrival  they  had  rendered  them- 
selves an  object  of  terror  to  the  otber  inhabitants  of  the 
region.  They  appear  to  have  been  addicted  to  canni- 
balism, and  the  very  word  cannibal  is  not  improbably 
derived  from  a  corruption  of  their  name.  From  the 
islands  they  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  and  their 
principal  settlement  is  now  in  the  republic  of  Honduras, 
where  they  form  a  very  industrious  and  prosperous  part 
of  the  population,  while  still  retaining  their  original 
language  and  many  of  their  peculiar  customs.  'I'hey 
are  to  bo  found  principally  in  the  district  betweeu  the 
Paitook  river  and  the  Belize.  Their  immigration  into 
Honduras  dates  only  from  about  1796,  when  the  English, 
weary  of  the  continual  duturbances  which  they  occasioned, 
transported  them  in  a  body  from  Dominica  and  St  Vincent 
to  the  island  of  Ruotan.  In  tliese  islands  they  divided 
into  two  groat  tribes,  known  ns  the  Red  and  the  Black 
Caribs,  of  whom  tho  former  were  the  pure  descendants 
of  the  ancient  stock,  while  tho  latter  were  largely  inter- 
mingled with  Negro  blood.  To  the  same  ruco  probably 
belong  the  Galibi  in  French  Guiana,  the  Yaoi  in  Venezuela, 
the  Cumanagotto,  tke  Pariagotto,  and  various  other  tnbes 
of  the  continent. 

CARICATURE  (Ttaban  cait'calura,  i.e.,  " rtiraOorult- 
colo,"  from  alricare,  to  load,  to  charge ;  Fr«nch  cltargf)  may 
Iw  defined  as  the- art  of  applying  the  grotesquo  to  the 
purposes  of  satire.  The  word  "  caricatum"  was  first  U8e<l 
us  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-IC82).  in  \n» 


Christian  Moralt,  a  posthumous  work ;  it  is  next  found, 
still  in  its  Italian  form,  in  No.  537  of  t^o  Spectator;  it 
was  adopted  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  (1767),  and 
only  assumed  its  modern  guise  toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  when  its  use  and  comprehension  became 
general. 

Little  that  is  not  conjectural  can  be  written  concemiiig 
caricature  among  the  ancients.  Few  traces  of  the  comic 
are  discoverable  in  Egyptian  art, — three  papyri  only  of  a 
satirical  tendency  being  known  to  exist,  and  these  appear- 
ing to  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  ithyphaUic  drolleries 
than  to  that  of  the  ironical  grotesque.  Among  the  Greeks, 
though  but  fewand  dubious  data  are  extant,  itseems  possible 
that  caricature  may  not  have  been  altogether  unknown. 
Their  taste  for  pictorial  parody,  indeed,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved-  by  plentiful  discoveries  of  pottery  painted 
with  burlesque  subjects.  Aristotle^  moreover,  who  dis- 
approved of  the  grotesque  in  art,  condemns  in  strong 
terms  tho  pictures  of  a  certain  Pauson,  who,  alluded 
to  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  subject  of  one  of  Lucian's 
anecdotes,  is  hailed  by  M.  Champneu.}'  as  the  doyen  of 
caricaturists.  That  the  grotesque  in  plastic  art  was 
practised  by  the  Romans  is  evident  from  the  curious  frescoes 
unearthed  at  Pompeii  and  Hercnlaneum  ;  from  the  mention 
in  Pliny  of  certain  painters  celebrated  for  burlesque 
pictures;  from  the  curious  fantasies  graven  in  gems  and 
called  Grylli ;  and  from  the  number  of  ithyphaUic  caprices 
that  have  descended  to  modern  times.  But  in  spite  of 
these  evidences  of  Greek  and  Roman  humour,  in  spite  of 
the  famous  comic  statuette  of  Caracalla,  and  of  the  more 
famous  graffdo  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  caricaturists  of  the 
old  world  must  be  sought  for,  not  among  its  painters  and 
sculptors,  but  among  its  poets  and  dramatista  The 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  the  epigrams  of  Martial  were, 
to  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  the  Rome  of  Domitian,  what 
the  etchings  of  Gillray'  and  the  lithographs  of  Daumier 
were  to  the  London  of  George  III.  and  the  Paris  of  tho 
Citizen  King. 

During  the  long  dusk  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  vast  moss 
of  material  was  accumulated  for  the  study  of  the  grotesque, 
but  selection  becomes  even  more  difScult  than  with  the 
scarce  relics  of  antiquity.  With  the  building  of  the 
cathedrals  originated  a  new  style  of  art ;  a  strange  mixture  of 
memories  of  paiganisto  and  Christian  imaginings  was  called 
into  being  for  the  adornment  of' those  great  strongholds  of 
urban  Catholicism,  and  in  this  the  coarse  and  brutal 
materialism  of  the  popular  humour  found  its  largest  and 
freest  expression.  On  missal-marge  and  sign-board,  on 
stall  and  entablature,  in  gurgoyle  and  initial,  the  grotesque 
displayed  itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms.  Often 
obscene  and  horrible,  often  quaint  and  fantastic,  it  is 
difiicult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  determine  the 
import  of  this  inextricable  tangle  of  imagery.  It  has  been 
pretended  that  it  constituted  an  immense  network  of 
symbolism,  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Church  Were  set 
forth  in  forms  intelligible  to  the  popular  mind.  A  eecond 
interpretation  is  that  it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  decor- 
ative artist's  caprice.  A  third  school  has  sought  to  dis- 
cover in  mucli  of  it  the  evidences  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  friars. 
Leaving  all  this  on  one  side,  however,  until  the  appli- 
cation to  archaeology  of  the  comparative  method  shall  have 
made  the  matter  somewhat  clearer,  it  will  be  sufficient  in 
this  place  to  remark  tho  prevalence  of  three  great  popular 
typos,  or  figures,  each  of  which  may  be  credited  with  a 
satirical  intention, — of  Reynard  the  For,  the  hero  of  tho 
famous  mediajval  romance;  of  the  Devil,  tliat  peculiarly 
meiliajval  antithesis  of  God  ;  and  of  Death,  the  sarcastic 
and  irreverent  skeleton.  I'ho  popularity  of  the  last  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nu  less  than  forty-three  towns 
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in  England,  France,  and  Germany  are  enumerated  as 
possessing  sets  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  that  grandiose 
all-levelling  series  of  caprices  in  the  contemplation  of  which 
the  Middle  Ages  found  so  much  consolation.  It  was  , 
reserved  for  Holbein  (1498-1554),  seizing  the  idea  and 
resuming  all  that  his  contemporaries  thought  and  felt  on 
the  subject,  to  produce,  in  his  fifty-three  magnificent 
etchings  of  the  Danse  Macabre,  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest,  set  of  satirical  moralities  known  to  the  modern 
world. 

It  is  in  the  tumult  of  the  Renaissance,  indeed,  that  carica- 
ture in  its  modern  sense  may  be  said  to  have  been  born. 
The  great  popular  movements  required  some  such  vehicle 
of  comment  or  censure ;  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts 
of  design  were  attaining  supplied  the  means;  the  invention 
of  printing  ensured  its  dissemination.  The  earliest  genuine 
piece  of  pictorial  irony  that  has  been  discovered  is  a 
caricature  (1499)  relating  to  Louis  XII.  and  his  Italian 
War.  But  it  was  the  Reformation  that  produced  the  first 
full  crop  of  satirical  ephemerae,  and  the  heads  of  Luther 
and  Alexander  VI.  are  therefore  the  direct  ancestors  of 
the  masks  that  smirk  and  frown  from  the  "  cartoons  "  of 
Punch  and  the  Charivari.  Fairly  started  by  Lucas  Cranach, 
a  friend  of  Luther,  in  his  Passionate  of  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ (1521),  caricature  was  naturalized  in  France  under 
the  League,  but  only  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  more  or  less  satirical 
prints  during  the  whole  of  the  next  century.  A  curious 
reaction  is  visible  in  the  work  of  Peter  Breughel  (1510- 
1570)  towards  the  grotesque  (Hablerie  and  niacaberesque 
'morality  of  mediaeval  art,  the  last  original  and  striking 
note  of  which  is  caught  in  the  compositions  of  Jacques 
Callot  (1593-1635),  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  those  of  his 
followers,  Stef aiio  deUa  Bella  (1610-1 664) and Salvator  Rosa 
(1615-1673).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Callot,  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  grotesque  that  ever  lived,  in  certain 
ol'  Jiis  Caprices,  and  in  his  two  famous  sets  of  prints,  the 
Misires  de  la  guerre,  may  be  said  to  anticipate  certain  pro- 
ductions of  Hogarth  and  Goya,  and  so  to  have  founded 
the  school  of  ironical  genre  which  now-a-days  does  duty  for 
caricature. 

In  England,  during  the  16  th  century,  caricature  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  at  all, — a  grotesque  of  Mary  Stuart 
i\s  a  mermaid,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  which  is  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  RoUs  Office,  being  the  only  example  of  it 
known.  The  Great  Rebellion,  however,  acted  as  the 
Reformation  had  done  in  Germany,  and  Cavaliers  and 
Roundl,ieads  caricatured  each  other  freely.  At  this  period 
satirical  pictures  usually  did  duty  as  the  title  pages  of 
scurrilous  pamphlets  ;  but  one  instance  is  known  of  the 
employment  during  the  war  of  a  grotesque  allegory  as  a 
banner,  while  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  produced  a 
satirical  pack  of  playing  cards,  probably  of  Dutch  origin. 
The  Dutch,  indeed,  as  already  has  been  stated,  were  the 
great  purveyors  of  pictorial  satire  at  this  time  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  next  century.  In  England  the  wit 
of  the  victorious  party  was  rather  vocal  than  pictorial;  in 
France  the  spirit  of  caricature  was  sternly  repressed ;  and 
it  was  from  Holland,  bold  in  its  republican  freedom,  and 
rich  in  painters  and  etchers,  that  issued  the  flood  of  prints 
and  medals  which  illustrate,  through  cumbrous  allegories 
and  elaborate  symbolization,  the  principal  political  passages 
of  both  the  former  countries,  from  the  Restoration  (1660)  to 
the  South  Sea'  Bubble  (1720).  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  Dutch  artists  was  Remain  de  Hooghe  (1638-1720),  a 
follower  of  Callot,  who,  without  any  of  the  weird  power  of 
his,  master,  possessed  a  certain  skill  in  grouping  and 
faculty  of  grotesque  suggestiveness  that  made  his  point  a 
most  useful  weapon  to  William  of  Orange  during  the  long 
struggle  with  Louis  XIV. 


The  18th  century,  however,  may  be  called  emphatically 
the  Age  of  Caricature.  The  spirit  is  evident  in  letters  us 
in  art ;  in  the  fierce  grotesques  of  Swift,  in  the  coarser 
charges  of  Smollett,  in  the  keen  ironies  of  Henry  Fielding, 
in  the  Aristophanic  tendency  of  Foote's  farces,  no  less  than 
in  the  masterly  moralities  of  Hogarth  and  the  truculent 
satires  of  Gillray.  The  first  event  that  called  forth 
caricatures  in  any  number  was  the  prosecution  (1710)  of 
Dr  Sachev^^rell ;  most  of  these,  however,  were  importations 
from  Holland,  and  only  in  the  excitement  attendant  on 
the  South  Sea  Bubble,  some  ten  years  later,  can  the  English 
school  be  said  to  liave  begun.  Starting  into  active  being 
with  the  ministry  of  Walpole  (1721),  it  flourished  under 
that  statesman  for  some  twenty  years, — the  "hieroglyphics," 
as  its  prints  were  named,  graphically  enough,  often  circulat- 
ing on  fans.  It  continued  to  increase  in  importance  and 
audacity  till  the  reign  of  Pitt  (1757-1761),  when  its 
activity  was  somewhat  abated.  It  rose,  however,  to  a 
greater  height  than  ever  during  the  rule  of  Bute  (1761- 
1763),  and  since  that  time  its  influence  has  extended 
without  a  single  check.  The  artists  whose  combinations 
amused  the  public  during  this  earlier  period  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  but  little  known  and  not  greatly  esteemed. 
Among  them  were  two  amateurs,  the  countess  of  Bur- 
lington ai'd  General  Townsheud  ;  Goupy,  Boitard,  and 
Liotard  were  Frenchmen  ;  Vandergucht  and  Vanderbank 
were  Dutchmen.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  period  witnessed  also  the  rise  of  William  Hogarth 
(1697-1764).  As  a  political  caricaturist  this  great  man 
was  not  successful,  save  in  a  few  isolated  examples,  as  in 
the  portraits  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill ;  but  as  a  moralist 
and  social  satirist  he  has  not  yet  been  equalled.  The 
publication,  in  1732,  of  his  Modern  Midnight  Conversation 
may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  caricature. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Paul  Sandby  (1725-1809), 
who  was  not  a  professional  caricaturist,  though  he  joined  in 
the  pictorial  hue-and-cry  against  Hogarth  and  Lord  Bute, 
and  who  is  best  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  English 
school  of  water-colour;  and  of  John  Collet  (1723-1788),' 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hogarth,  a  kindly  and  indus- 
trious humourist,  rarely  venturing  into  the  arena  of  politics. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  however,  political 
caricature  began  to  be  somewhat  more  skilfully  handled 
than  of  old  by  James  Sayer,  a  satirist  in  the  pay  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  while  social  grotesques  were  pleasantly 
treated  by  Henry  William  Bunbury  (1750-1811)  and 
Woodward.  These  personalities,  however,  interesting  as 
they  are,  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  great  figure' 
of  James  Gillray  (1757-1815),  in  whose  hands  political 
caricature  became  almost  epic  for  grandeur  of  conception 
and  far-reaching  suggestiveness.  It  is  to  the  works  of  this 
man  of  genius,  indeed,  and  (in  a  less  degree)  to  those  of 
his  contemporary,  Thomas  Rowlandson  (1756-1827),  an 
artist  of  great  and  varied  powers,  that  historians  must 
turn  for  the  popular  reflection  of  all  the  political  notabilia 
of  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19tli 
centuries.  England  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  chosen 
home  of  caricature  during  this  period.  In  France,  timid 
and  futile  under  the  Monarchy,  it  had  assumed  an 
immense  importance  under  the  Revolution,  and  a  cloud  of 
hideous  pictorial  libels  was  the  result ;  but  even  the 
Revolution  left  no  such  notes  through  its  own  artists,  though 
Fragonard  (1732-1806)  himself  was  of  the  number,  as 
came  from  the  gravers  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson. »'  In 
Germany  caricature  did  not  exist'"  ,Only  in  Spain  waV 
there  to  be  found  an  artist  capable  1  entering  into  com', 
petition  with  the  masters  of  the  satirical  grotesque  of  whom 
England  could  boast.  The  works  of  Francisco  Gova  y 
Lucientes  (1746-1828)  arc  described  byThiiophile  Gauticr 
as  "a  mixture  of  thofe  of  Rembrandt,  Waftpnii,  .and  iho 
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comical  dreams  of  Rabelais,"  and  Cliampfleury  disoovera 
analogies  between  him  and  Honor6  Dauraier,  the  greatest 
caricaturist  of  modern  France. 

The  satirical  grotesque  of  the  18th  century  had  been 
characterized  hja.  sort  of  grandiose  brutality,  by  a  certam 
vigorous  obscenity,  by  a  violence  of  eipresaion  and 
intention,  that  appear  monstrous  in  these  days  of  reserve 
and  restraint,  but  that  doubtless  sorted  well  enough  with 
the  strong  party  feelings  and  fierce  political  pas-ions  of  the 
age.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  (1815),  however, 
when  strife  was  over  and  men  were  weary  and  satisfied, 
a  change  in  matter  and  manner  came  over  the  caricature 
of  the  period.     In  coanectioa  with  ihis  change,  the  name 

of  George  Cruikshank  (1792 ),  an  artist  who  stretches 

h-iuds  on  the  one  side  towards  Hogarth  and  Gillray,  and 
oa  the  other  towards  Leech  and  Tenniel,  deserves  honour- 
able mention.  Cruikshank's  political  caricatures,  some 
of  which  were  designed  for  the  squibs  of  William  Hone 
(1779-1842),  are,  comparatively  speaking,  uninteresting ; 
lis  ambition  was  that  of  Hogarth^-the  production  of 
'  moral  comedies. "  Much  of  his  work,  therefore,  may  be 
i^id  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  development  through 
l<hich  has  passed  that  ironical  ffenre  to  which  refer- 
rnce  has  already  been  made.  In  1829,  however,  began 
to  appear  the  famous  series  of  lithographs,  signed  H.B., 
the  work  of  John  Doyle  (1798-18()8).  These  apt  but 
feeble  jocularities  .are  interesting  other  than  politically; 
ttiin  and  weakly  as  they  are,  they  inaugurate  the  style  of 
political  caricature  which  obtains,  with  hut  few  and 
slight  variations,  at  the  present  date.  In  France,  meanwhile, 
with  the  farcical  designs  of  Pigal  and  the  realistic  sketches 
ijf  Henri  Monnier,  the  admirable  portrait-busts  of  Dantan 
Ihe  younger,  and  the  fine  military  and  low-life  drolleries  of 
Charlet  (1792-1845)  were  appearing,  and  in  these  modern 
social  caricature  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  embodied.  Up 
to  this  date,  though  journalism  and  caricature  liad  some- 
times joined  hands  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Craftsman  and 
the  AjUi-jawbin,  and  particularly  in  Les  Revolutions  de 
France  et  de  Brabant  and  Les  Actes  des  Ajidtrea),  the  alliance 
had  been  but  brief ;  it  was  reserved  for  Charles  Philipon 
(1802-1862),  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  comic 
journalism,  to  make  it  lasting.  La  Caricature,  founded 
by  Philipon  in  1831,  and  suppressed  in  1833  after  a  brief 
but  glorious  career,  was  followed  by  Le  Charivari,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  renowned  of  the  innumerable  enterprises 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  Among  the  artists  he 
assembled  round  him,  the  highest  place  is  hold  by  Houorci 
Daumier,  a  draughtsman  of  great  skill,  and  a  caricaturist 
of  immense  vigour  and  audacity.  Another  of  Philipon's 
band  was  Sulpice  Paul  Chevalier  (1801-1866),  better 
known  as  Glavarni,  in  whose  hands  modern  social  caricature, 
advanced  by  Cruikshank  and  Charlet,  assumed  its  present 
guise,  and  became  elegant.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Orandville  (1803-1847),  the  illustrator  of  La  Fontaine, 
aud  a  modern  patron  of  the  mediteval  skeleton  ;  of  Travife, 
the  father  of  the  famous  hunchback  "  Mayeui ;"  and  of 
Amed^e  de  No^,  or  "  Cham,"  the  wittiest  and  most  ephemeral 
of  pictorial  satirists.  In  1840,  the  pleasantries  of  "H.B." 
hfi,ving  come  to  an  end,  there  was  founded,  in  imitation  of 
this  enterprise  of  Philipon,  a  comic  journal  which,  under 
the  title  of  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari,  has  since 
become  famous  all  over  the  world.  Its  earliest  illustrators 
were  John  Leech  (1817-1864)  and  Richard  Doyle,  whose 
drawings  were  full  of  the  richest  grotesque  humour.  It  is 
in  the  pages  of  Punch  that  the  growth  of  modern  pictorial 
pleasantry  may  best  be  traced.  Of  late  years  all  the 
"  cartoons,  "  or  political  caricatures,  have  been  the  work 
of  John  Tenniel  ;  they  exhibit  few  of  the  features  of 
caricature  as  it  was  understood  by  Gillray  and  Daumier ; 
their  object  is   not   to  excite  hatred  or  contempt,  but  at 


most  to  raise  a  smile.  lo  social  subjects,  George  Dumauner, 
a  fine  draughtsman,  though  somewhat  mannered  and  fond 
of  a  single  type  of  face  and  figure,  has  carried  the  ironical 
genre,  received  by  Leech  from  Gavarni  and  Charlet.  to  the 
highest  pomt  of  elegance  it  has  attained. 

Of  caricature,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  there 
is  but  little  The  fall  of  the  French  Empire  and  the 
subsequent  siege  of  Paris,  together  with  the  reign  of  the 
Commune — a  popular  movement,  though  confined  to  a 
single  city — produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  genuine  carica- 
tures, remarkable  both  for  bitterness  and  for  ability. 
Among  the  few  caricatures  that  now  find  favour  may  be 
mentioned  the  graceful  and  genial  caprices  of  Sambourne, 
the  clever  portraitsof  "Gill,"  a  Parisian  artist,  and  especially 
the  remarkable  series  of  portraits  published  in  London  since 
1862,  in  Vanity  Fair,  the  work  of  Pellegrini,  which  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind  that  have  appeared 
since  the  superb  grotesques  of  Honors  Daumier. 

See  Grose,  Rules  for  Dravhy  Caricature,  with  an  Essay  on 
Comic  Painting,  London,  1788,  8to  ;  Jlalcolm,  Historical  Sketch  of 
tite  Art  of  Caricaturiny,  London.  1813,  4to;  Wright,  History  of 
Caricature  and  Grotesque  in  Literature  and  Art,  London,  1865 ; 
Jaime,  Musfe  de  la  Caricature ;  Champfleury,  Histoire  dt  la 
Caricature  Antiqiu,  Paris,  8vo  ;  Histoire  de  la  Caricature  Modemc, 
Paris,  8vo;  Histoire  de  la  Caricature  au  Moyen  Age,  8vo; 
Histoire  de  la  Caricature  sous  la  Ripublique,  la  Jiestauraticn,  tt 
r Empire,  Pari.1,  8vo. 

CARIES,  ulceration  of  bone,  is  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  resembles  in  its  chief  characteristics  ulceration  in 
soft  tissues,  as  skin  and  muscle.  Situated  in  a  tissue 
largely  composed  of  inorganic  material,  it  is  chronic  in  its 
course,  and  cured  with  difficulty.  The  exciting  cause  is 
generally  an  injury.  It  is  frequently  associated  with 
scrofula.  The  cancellated  tissue  of  bone  is  specially  liable ; 
the  short  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  articular  extre- 
mities of  the  long  bones,  and  the  bones  forming  the 
vertebral  column  are  its  chief  seats.  It  is  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  matter,  and  when  this  escapes,  either  by 
natural  processes  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon,  the 
diseased  bone  can  be  felt  by  the  aid  of  a  probe,  passed 
through  the  sinus  or  channel  which  leads  to  the  carious 
bone.  This  sinus  does  not  heal  until  the  disease  heals  or 
is  removed.  The  treatment  generally  adopted  consists  in 
removing  the  diseased  bone  by  gouging  or  by  excision. 
If  the  primary  abscess  is  opened  and  dressed  antiseptically 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  ulcerated  bone  often  heals 
without  further  operation.  This  method  of  treatment  is 
most  valuable  in  cases  of  caries  of  the  vertebral  column,  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  disease  by 
gouging  or  excision. 

CAR  10 NAN 0,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Turin,  and  about  20  miles  south  of  that  city,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  has  a  handsome  church, 
built  in  1766,  according  to  the  design  of  Alfieri,  a  communal 
college,  and  several  convents.  The  population,  numbering 
about  8000,  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  silk  and 
the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  the  principal  depart- 
ment in  the  latter  industry  being  the  preparation  of  the 
citron  rind. 

Carignano,  known  in  the  early  part  of  the  iliddle  Ages  as  Car- 
niamim  and  Carganum,  passed  in  1418  into  the  hands  of  the  counts 
of  Savoy,  who  fortified  it  with  rampart  and  ditch.  In  1630  it  was 
bestowed  by  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  on  his  son  Tommaso  Francesco,' 
who  thus  become  known  as  prince  of  Carignano.  The  title  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  his  family,  until  they  were  called  to  the 
throne  in  the  penon  of  Charles  Albert.  It  was  bestowed  in  1884 
on  Kugene  Emmanuel  Joseph,  who  now  holds  the  rank  of  admiral 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Italian  National  Guards. 

CARIMATA  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  lying  to  the  West  of  Borneo,  between  that 
island  and  Billiton,  in  the  channel  to  which  they  give  theil 
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nama  They  are  about  sixty  in  nuinV)er,  but  their  united 
area  is  not  more  than  170  square  miles.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  Great  Carimata  (with  a  peak  rising  to  about  2000 
feet),  Panumbangan,  the  Pelapis  Islands,  Lissing,  Besai, 
Maledang,  Surutu,  and  Pulu  Lima.  Their  principal  produc- 
tions are  edible  nests,  honey,  wax,  gutta  percha,  turtles, 
trepang,  and  shellfish.  At  one  time  the  cluster  formed  a 
small  independent  principality ;  but  it  afterwards  became 
subject  to  Matan,  and  it  is  now  attached  to  PontianaL 
Several  of  the  islands  are  altogether  uninhabited,  and  the 
whole  population  is  very  emalL  See  Veth's  Woordenboek 
van  Nederl.  Indie. 

CARINI,  a  town  in  Sicily,  in  the  province  otPalenno,  on 
a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  12  miles  W.N  W  of  Palermo. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation,  and  is  a  neat,  clean 
town,  with  a  Gothic  castle.  On  the  coast,  about  three  miles 
distant,  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hyccara,  which  was  chiefly 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Lais.     Population  about  9500. 

OARINOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  a  district  of  Gaeta,  in  41°  11'  16"  N.  lat.  and 
13°  58'  32'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Lombard  city  of 
Foro  Claudio,  which  was  founded  in  1058.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  conveuts,  and  the  seminary. 
Population,  7640. 

CARINTHIA  (in  German,  Kdniten  or  Earnthen),  a 
duchy,  and  since  1849  a  crown-land  of  Austria,  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Styria,  on  the  N.  by  Styria  and  Salzburg, 
on  the  W.  by  T^^rol,  and  on  the  S.  by  Italy,  Gortz,"  and 
Carniola.  It  has  an  area  of  4006  English  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1869  amounted  to  336,400.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  being  occupied 
in  the  north  by  part  of  the  Norian  Alps,  and  in  the  south 
by  those  named  the  Carinthian  Mountains,  or  the  Kara- 
wanken.  The  principal  river  is  the  Drave,  which  flows 
from  W.  to  E.  through  the  length  of  the  duchy,  and  re- 
ceives in  its  course  the  waters  of  all  the  other  streams, 
except  the  Fella,  which  reaches  the  Adriatic  by  junction 
'jvith  the  Tagliamento.  In  its  eastern  half,  the  valley 
opens  out  into  a  considerable  plain,  which  contains  the 
important  lakes  of  the  Worthersee  and  the  Ossiachersee. 
According  to  oflicial  statistics,  337,246  acres  of  arable  land 
■were  in  cultivation  in  1870;  280,581  acres  were  occupied 
by  gardens  and  meadows,  593,040  by  pasture,  and  1,033,807 
were  under  wood.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the 
duchy  22,979  horses,  232,791  head  of  cattle,  176,832 
sheep,  and  36,630  goats,  while  the  bee-stocks  amounted  to 
62,615.  The  mineral  produce  consisted  of  145,940  tous 
of  iron  ore,  5,047  of  lead  ore,  71,264  of  coal,  4,220  of 
ano  ore,  and  nearly  26  of  graphite.  The  duchy  is  divided 
into  the  seven  districts  of  Hermagor,  Klagenfurt,  Spittal, 
St  Yeit,  Villacb,  Volkermarkt,  and  Wolfsberg, — the  capital 
Klagenfurt  forming  an  independent  and  eighth  division. 
There  are  in  aU  ten  towns,  twenty-eight  market  villages, 
and  2,911  hamlets^ — the  most  populous  places,  besides 
the.  chief  towns  of  the  districts,  being  Bleiberg,  Friesach, 
and"  Feldkirchen.  With  the  exception  of  1 9,000  Lutherans, 
the  inhabitants  are  Eoman  Catholics ;  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  of  German  race.  The  rest  are  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  for  the  most  part  occupy  the  districts 
conterminous  with  Carniola  and  Styria,  though  a  consider- 
able Slavonic  enclave  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  German 
area  between  Malborget  and  Tarvis.  German  is  used  in 
255  of  the  village  schools,  and  Slavonic  in  24,  while  both 
are  employed  in  70.  The  Carinthian  diet  consists,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  1861,  of  thirty-seven  members,  includiag, 
besides  the  bishop  of  Gurk,  ten  appointed  by  the  landed 
proprietors,  seven  by  the  towns,  fourteen  by  the  rural 
communes,  and  three  by  the  commercial  authorities  at 
Klagenfurt.     Five  members  are  sent  to  the  imperial  dint. 


Carinthia  is  bo  called  from  tte  Carm,  a  Celtic  people  who  hav* 
perhaps  also  left  their  name  to  the  neighbouring  district  of  Carniola ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  formed  part  of  Noricum.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  .of 
Carentania,  which  was  founded  by  Samo,  a  Prankish  adventurer, 
but  soon  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death.  Under  Charlemagne  it  con- 
stituted a  margrarate,  which  in  843  passed  into  the  hands  of  Louis 
the  German,  whose  grandson  Amulf  was  the  first  to  bear  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Carinthia.  The  duchy  was  held  by  various  families 
during  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  ccnttiries,  and  at  length  in  1335 
was  bestowed  by  Louis  the  Bavaiian  on  the  Dukes  of  Austria.  It 
was  divided  into  Upper  or  Western  Carinthia  and  Lower  or  Eastern ; 
of  these  the  former  lell  to  France  in  1809,  but  was  reconquered  in 
1813,  and  joined  in  1814  to  the  kingdom  of  lllyria.  See  Austria, 
voL  iii. 

C  ARIPE,  or  Caeibe,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  state  of 
Cumana,  and  about  40  miles  froiu  the  city  of  that  name, 
in  10°  10'  14"  N.  lat.  and  28°"  33'  54"  W.  long.  It  is 
the  chief  station  of  the  mission  to  the  Chayma  Indians, 
and  is  famous  for  the  extensive  system  of  caves  in  the 
limestone  rock  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  have  been 
described  by  Humboldt.  These  extend  inwards  a  distance 
of  2800  feet,  and  have  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet.  They 
are  frequented  by  a  species  of  night  hawk,  which  builds 
in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  The  young  are  killed  in  great 
numbers  for  the  sake  of  their  oil.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  valley  is  estimated  at  5000. 

CARISBROOKE,  a  viUage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  about 
a  mile  S.  of  Newport,  at  the  base  of  a.  steep  conical  hill 
crowned  by  the  castle,  to  which  its  celebrity  is  principally 
due.  It  was  at  one  time  a  considerable  market^town,  and 
under  the  independent  lords  of  Wight  it  ranked  as  the 
capital  of  the  island.  The  original  fortress  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  tho  Saxons  as  early  as"  the  6th 
century ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  annals,  it  was 
besieged  by  Cerdlc  in  530.  It  was  enlarged  by  William 
Fitzosborne,  the  first  lord  of  Wight,  in  the  1 1  th  century, 
was  captured  by  Stephen  in  1136,  and  in  the  _ifeign  of 
Richard  11.  resisted  an  attack  by  the  French.  "Further 
additions  were  made  to  it  at  difierent  times,  till,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  reached  its  greatest  dimensions,  and 
comprised  within  its  outer  walls  a  space  of  20  acres.  The 
most  interesting  incident  in  its  history  is  the  captivity  of 
Charles  I.,  who  took  refuge  with  its  governor,  Colonel 
Hammond,  in  November  1647,  but  soon  found  his  asylum 
converted  into  a  prison.  After  his  execution  his  two 
youngest  children  were  confined  in  the  castle,  and  the 
princess  Elizabeth  died  there.  The  remains  are  still  ex- 
tensive and  imposing,  but  the  king's  i  apartments  are  in 
ruins.  Within  the  walls  is  a  well  200  feet  deep ;  and 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  keep  is  reputed  to  have  been 
still  deeper.  Opposite  the  castle-hill  are  the  remains  of  a 
Cistercian  priory  founded  in  the  11th  century,  and  the 
parish  church,  which  boasts  of  even  greater  antiquity.  Tho 
population  of  the  parish  in  1871  was  8198. 

CARISSIMI,GiACOMO,one  of  the  mostcelebrated  masters 
of  the  Italian,  or,  more  accurately,  the  Roman  school  of 
music.  Of  his  life  almost  nothing  is  known,  and  F^tis,  who 
has  made  his  biography  a  subject  of  special  study,  has  been 
able  to  do  little  more  than  correct  inaccurate  or  fictitious 
statements  of  previous  writers.  The  only  authenticated 
facts  are  the  following.  Cariasimi  was  born  about  r604, 
at  Marino,  near  Rome,  and  received  his  first  musical  educa- 
tion at  home.  At  the  age  of  20  he  became  chapel-master 
at  Assisi,  and  in  1628  he  obtained  the  same  position  at  the 
church  of  St  ApoUinaris,  belonging  to  the  Collegium 
Germanicum  in  Rome,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1674. 
He  never  seems  to  have  left  Italy,  the  rumour  of  his  pro- 
longed stay  in  Paris,  mentioned  by  De  Fresneux,  being 
entirely  unfounded.  By  his  education  he  belonged  to  the 
old  Eomtn  -school  of  music,  but  his  compositions  show 
little  of  the  .severe  grandeur  of  the  earlier  masters.  He 
marks  indeed  the  turning-point  from  the  traditions  pf  the 
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Beiiaiiisauce  period  to  the  incipient  aspiratioas  of  modern 
music,  and  for  that  reason  his  name  is  representative  in  the 
history  of  art.  The  iwo  great  achievements  generally 
ascribed  to  him  are  the  further  development  of  the  recitative, 
lately  introduced  by  ilontevcrde,  and  of  infinite  importance 
in  the  history  of  dramatic  music,  and  the  invention  of  the 
cantata,  a  smaller  form  of  the  oratorio,  by  which  Carissimi 
superseded  the  madrigals  formerly  in  u^e.  He  also  may 
claim  the  merit  of  having  given  greater  variety  and  interest 
to  the  instrumental  accompaniments  of  vocal  compositions. 
Carissimi's  numerous  compositions  consist  of  masses, 
cantatas,  motets,  and  oratorios.  The  couiplete  collection 
of  his  works,  formerly  said  to  have  existed  in  the  musical 
archives  of  the  church  of  St  Apollinaris,  has  entirely  dis- 
aiipeared.  Several  English  musical  scholars  deserve  honour- 
able mention  for  having  rescued  Carissimi's  works  from 
oblivion.  JDr  Burucy  and  Hawkins  have  published  speci- 
mens of  his  compositions  in  their  works  on  the  history  of 
music  ;  and  Dr  Aldrich  collected  an  almost  complete  set  of 
his  compositions,  at  present  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  The  British  Museum  also  possesses  numerous 
valuable  works  by  this  great  Italian  master. 

CARLETOX,  Sir  Dudley  (157.3-1651),  an  English 
statesman,  was  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1573,  and  educated 
at  Christ  Church  College.  Oxford.  He  went  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity  to  the  Low  Countries  when  King  James 
resigned  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States  :  and  he  was 
afterwards  employed  for  twenty-nine  years  as  ambassador 
to  Venice,  Savoy,  and  tue  Uni.ed  Provinces.  Charles  I. 
created  him  Viscount  Dorches.*^er,  and  appointed  him  one 
of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state,  on  office  which  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1651.  He  published  several  works,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  speeches,  letters,  and  other  productions  on 
political  subjects.  The  most  valuable  appeared  after  his 
death,  and  consist  of  a  selection  of  letters  to  and  from 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton  during  his  embassy  to  Holland,  from 
January  1616  to  December  1620,  4to,  1757.  A  careful 
pedigree  of  the  Carleton  family  will  be  found  in  the  preface 
to  Chamhe  rial  lie's  Letters,  Camden  Society,  1861. 

CAJaLETON,  William  (1798-1869),  a  popular  Irish 
novelist,  was  born  at  PriUisk,  Clogher,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  His  father  was  a  peasant  tenant,  and  young 
Carleton  passed  his  early  life  among  scenes  precisely  similar 
to  those  he  afterwards  delineated  with  so  much  power  and 
truthfulness.  His  parents,  though  of  humble  rank,  were 
highly  endowed  by  nature.  The  father  was  remarkable  for 
his  extraordinary  memory,  which  was  well  stored  with 
anecdote  and  tale  ;  the  mother  was  noted  throughout  the 
district  for  the  rich  sweetness  of  her  voice.  Both  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  those  domestic  virtues  so  frequently  found 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  Irish  people  The 
beautiful  character  of  Honor,  the  miser's  wife,  in  Far- 
darougha,  is  evidently  sketched  from  the  life  by  the  loving 
hand  of  a  son. 

The  education  received  by  Carleton  was  of  a  very 
humble  description.  As  his  father  removed  from  one 
small  farm  to  another,  he  attended  at  various  places  the 
hedge-schools,  which  u.ted  to  be  a  notable  feature  of  Irish 
life.  The  admirable  little  picture  of  one  of  these  schools 
in  the  Traits  and  Stories  bears  every  mark  of  having  been 
drawn  from  real  experience.  A  smattering  of  some  higher 
learning  was  picked  up  here  and  there  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  Carleton  resolved  to 
prosecute  his  education  as  a  poor  scholar.  The  resolution 
was  not  carried  into  effect;  he  remained  at  home,  prepar- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  training  for  the  priesthood,  and 
receiving  the  unbounded  veneration  of  the  ueighbouring 
peasantry  for  his  supposed  wonderful  Iparnuig.  An  amusing 
account  of  this  phase  of  his  existence  is  eivcn  in  thn  little 
sketch   Denis   O'Shawjhnesty.     When    about    the    age  of 


niueteen  he  undertook  one  of  the  religious  pilgrimages 
then  common  in  Ireland.  His  experiences  as  a  pilgniu 
were  ouch  as  at  a  later  period  made  him  resign  for  ever  the 
thouglit  ol  entering  the  church.  His  vacillating  ideas  as  to 
a  mode  of  life  were  determined  in  a  definite  direction  by 
the  reading  of  Gil  Bias,  which  chance  had  thrown  in  his 
way.  He  resolved  to  cast  himself  boldly  upon  the  world, 
and  try  what  fortune  had  in  store  for  him.  He  went  to 
Killanny.  and  for  six  mouths  acted  as  tutor  in  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer's  family.  Soon  tiring  of  this  occupation, 
he  set  out  for  Dublin,  and  arrived  in  the  metropolis  with 
2s.  9d.  in  his  pockets  He  began  to  contribute  to  the 
journals,  and  his  paper  "  The  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  excited  great 
attention.  In  1830  appeared  the  first  series  of  Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  which  at  once  placed  the 
author  in  the  first  rank  of  Irish  novelists.  A  second  series 
appeared  in  1832,  and  was  received  with  equal  favour 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  From  that  time  till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death  Carleton's  literary  activity 
was  incessant.  The  best  of  his  many  productions  are  Far- 
darovijha  the  Mis'r.  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  finest  and 
most  powerful  lof  all  his  works;  The  Tithe  Proctor; 
Valentine  M'Clutchy  ;  The  Black  Projjhel  ;  The  Emigrants 
of  Ahudarra.  Some  of  his  later  writings,  such  as  The 
S'H^anders  of  Castle  Squander,  were  not  so  successful  as 
the  earlier  tales.  The  author  was  not  happy  in  describing 
the  upiier  classes  of  Irish  society,  and  overloaded  his  work 
with  political  or  semi-political  matter. 

Carleton  is  faci/e  princess  among  Irish  novelists,  and  it 
is  to  his  pages  that  one  must  look  for  an  adequate  picture 
of  the  peculiar  Irish  character.  His  style  is  clear,  graphic, 
and  pleasing ;  the  plots  of  his  stories  are  generally  slight 
but  Well  constructed.  In  his  pictures  of  peasant  life  he  is 
unsurpassed  ;  the  lights  and  shades  of  Irish  character,  the 
buoyant  humour  and  domestic  virtues  that  under  other 
conditions  would  lead  their  possessors  to  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  the  fatal  flaws  that  seem  to  render  it 
impossible  for  Ireland  ever  to  become  capable  of  self- 
government,  receive  equal  justice  at  his  hands.  He  in- 
variably writes  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scenes 
described  and  from  loving  sympathy  with  the  many  good 
and  noble  elements  in  the  Irish  nature.  Ho  does  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  the  darker  features  of  Irish  life,  nor 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fatal  system  of  education  and 
priestly  supremacy  that  did  so  much  to  produce  them. 

Carleton.  after  spending  some  years  in  America,  settled 
in  Dublin,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  January  1869.  For 
many  years  before  his  death  he  had  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
X200  from  the  Crown. 

C.-VRLI,  or  Carli-Rubbi.  Giovanki  Rinaldo.  Count 
OF.  (1720-1795),  a  celebrated.  Italian  writer  on  antiquities 
and  economics,  was  born  at  Capo  d'  Istria.  in  1720.  Ho 
was  early  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
acquirements,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  the  newly-established 
professorship  of  astronomy  and  navigation  in  the  University 
of  Padua,  and  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
Venetian  marine.  After  filling  these  olfices  for  seven  years 
with  great?  credit,  he  resigned  them,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities  and  political  economy. 
His  principal  economic  work.*  are  his  Detle  Monete,  e  delta 
Instilmione  dclle  Zecche  d' Italia  ;  his  Pagionamento  sopi'n 
i  Bilanci  eronomici  delle  Nazioni  (1759).  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  what  is  termed  the  balance  of  ti-ade  between 
two  nations  is  no  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  either,  since 
both  may  be  gainers  by  their  reciprocal  transactions  :  and 
his  Sill  liheio  Com>iw)-cio  dei  Ornni  (1771),  in  which  he 
argues  that  freo  trade  in  com  is  not  always  advi.sable. 
Count    Carli's    merits    were    appreciated   by   Leopold    of 
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Tuscany,  afterwards  emperor,  who,  ia  1765,  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  council  of  public  economy,  and  of  the  board 
of  public  instruction.  In  1769  he  became  privy  councillor, 
in  1771  president  of  the  new  council  of  finances.  The 
duties  of  these  offices  he  continued  to  discharge  with  ability 
for  several  years ;  but  for  some  time  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  February  1795,  he  was  relieved  from  their 
toils, — retaining,  however,  their  emoluments,  as  a  reward 
for  his  important  services.  It  was  during  the  leisure  thus 
afforded  that  he  completed  and  published  his  very  valuable 
Antichitd,  Italiche,  in  which  the  literature  and  arts  of  his 
country  are  ably  discussed.  Besides  the  above,  he  published 
many  works  on  antiquarian,  economic,  and  other  subjects, 
including  L'Uomo  Libera,  in  confutation  of  Kousseau's 
Contract  Social;  an  attack  upon  the  Abb6  Tartarotti's 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  magicians ;  Obtervazione 
sitlla  musica  antka  e  modema  ;  and  several  poems. 

CARLISLE,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  the 
capital  of  Cumberland,  301  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  ; 
54°  64'  N.  lat.,  2°  55'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  enclosed  by  the  three  streams — the  Eden,  the 
Caldew,  and  the  Petteril.  The  Eden,  which  is  the  principal 
river,  is  joined  by  the  Petteril  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  city ; 
about  a  mOe  further  west,  as  it  flows  through  fertile  holms, 
it  is  joined  by  the  Caldew,  and  about  six  miles  further  ou 
it  falls  into  the  Solway  FirtL  A  handsome  stone  bridge, 
built  in  1812-15,  at  a  cost  of  £70,000,  spans  the  Eden, 
midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Pettenl  and  the  Caldew. 


Plan  of  Carlisle. 

All  the  three  streams  are  unnavigable.  In  the  Eden  there 
is  good  salmon  fishing.  Before  the  Romans  invaded  Great 
Britain  a  Celtic  town  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Carlisle ; 
and  when  the  Romans  came  they  occupied  and  improved  it. 
ArchaBologists  consider  it  doubtful  whether  the  Romans 
made  it  a  military  station  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  their 


newly -acquired  colony  against  the  iucursione  of  the  Picts ; 
but  Roman  coins,  pottery,  inscribed  tablets,  and  other  re- 
mains have  been  found  rn  such  abundance  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Carlisle  was,  if  not  a  military  post,  a  town  of 
considerable  importance  in  those  days.  The  great  wall  of 
Severus,  extending  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  German 
Ocean,  crossed  the  River  Eden  at  Carlisle ;  and  remains  of 
this  great  barrier  may  still  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  The  Solway  end  of  the  wall,  traces  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen,  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Carlisle,  at  Bowness ; 
and  there  was  an  important  Roman  camp,  the  Amboglana 
of  the  Notitim,  about  fifteen  miles  eastward  of  the  city, 
called  Birdoswald,  of  which  interesting  remains  are  still  in 
existence. 

Carlisle  was  the  Luguvallum  of  the  Romans.  This  name 
was  afterwards  abbreviated  to  Luell,  and  with  the  prefix 
Caer  (a  city),  became  Caer-Luell,  and  afterwards  by  easy 
transition,  Carliol  and  Carlisle.  After  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  in  the  5th  century  the  Picts  laid  the  city  in 
ruins  ;  but  in  the  7th  century  it  was  rebuilt  by  Egfrid, 
king  of  Northumberland.  In  875  the  town  was  attacked 
by  the  Danes,  who  burned  the  houses,  pulled  down  the 
wall,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  In  this  stat&  of 
desolation  it  was  left  for  200  years,  with  no  inhabitants 
but  some  few  Celts  who  lodged  themselves  among  the  ruins. 
In  1092  William  Rufup,  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
Carlisle  as  a  Border  military  station,  ordered  the  town  to 
be  rebuilt  and  fortified,  and  left  a  garrison  there.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  the  capture  of  the  town  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  by  David,  king  of  Scots  (who  died  within 
its  walls  in  1153),  that  the  castle,  the  walls,  and  the 
citadel  were  completed. 

After  undergoing  two  sieges  the  town  was  surrendered 
to  the  English  Crown  in  1217.  Edward  I.  held  three 
parliaments  in  Carlisle.  In  1298,  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  he  marched  to  Carlisle ;  and  nine  years  later  it 
was  while  crossing  Burgh  Marsh,  about  four  miles  from 
that  city,  with  his  army,  to  quell  the  third  revolt  which 
had  occurred  iu  Scotland  during  his  reign,  that  he  sickened 
and  died.  A  monument  has  been  erected  on  the  spot  to 
commemorate  the  event.  With  his  last  breath  he  enjoined 
his  son  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  never  desist  until 
he  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.  The  nobles 
hastened  to  Carlisle  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  king, 
Edward  II.,  to  whom,  however,  the  legacy  of  vengeance 
against  the  Scots  proved  but  a  "  heritage  of  woe."  In 
1315,  after  the  independence  of  Scotland  had  been  won  by 
the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  Robert  Bruce,  follow- 
ing up  his  success  by  ravaging  the  north  of  England, 
besieged  Carlisle  Castle.  There  he  met  with  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants, 
under  Sir  Andrew  Harcia,  governor.  Bruce,  who  had  his 
headquarters  at  the  cathedral,  made  a  general  assault  on  all 
the  gates  of  the  town  on  the  ninth  day  ;  but  the  citizens 
defended  their  position  with  such  valour  that  the  besiegers 
soon  beat  a  retreat,  having  only  killed  two  of  the  besieged. 
Sir  Andrew  Harcia  was  created  earl  of  Carlisle  and  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Marches  for  this  gallant  defence  of  the 
city  :  but  he  wris  afterwards  found  guilty  of  treason  and 
executed  at  Elarraby  HiU.  In  1345  the  Scots  burned 
Carlisle  and  Penrith.  "  They  were  very  much  annoyed,'" 
says  Lysons,  "  by  small  forces  collected  by  Bishop  Kirkby 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lacy.  The  bishop  and  Sir  Robert  Ogle 
had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  enemy ;  the  prelate  was 
unhorsed  during  the  encounter,  but  having  recovered  his 
saddle  continued  to  fight  valiantly,  and  contrived  greatly  to 
win  the  victory."  Nor  was  it  only  the  "  church  militant " 
which  did  the  state  much  service  in  those  days.  In  one  of 
the  sieges  the  women  of  Carlisle  helped  in  the  defence  of  the 
city  by  pouring  boiling  water  and  rolling  heavy  stones  from 
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the  walls  upou  the  heads  of  the  belea^'ueiiug  Scots  belon-. 
la  the  15th  century  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
governor  of  Carlisle  Castle,  aud  during  his  governorsliii) 
extensive  repairs  were  made  in  tlie  old  fortresi,  and  in  the 
course  of  time,  during  the  reigns  of  Uenry  VIII.  (who  built 
the  citadel)  and  Elizabeth,  it  was  adapted  to  artillery.  In 
15C8  Mary  Queou  of  Scuta,  having  fled  from  Loclileven, 
arrived  in  a  tisbing  boat  at  Workington,  a  Cumberland 
seaport  32  miles  from  Carlisle,  and  was  there  met  by  the 
deputy-governor  of  Carlisle,  and  conducted  to  Carlisle 
Castle,  where  she  was  lodged  nominally  as  a  guest  but 
actually  as  a  prisoner.  She  remained  there  for  two  months. 
A  little  later  in  the  same  year  a  daring  exploit  was  per- 
formed by  the  duke  of  Buccleuch.  William  Armstrong, 
a  redoubtable  Borderer,  better  known  as  "  Kinmont 
Willie,"  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  disregard  of  a  tnice 
or  understanding  which  facilitate!  his  capture,  the  "  Bold 
Buccleuch,"  with  200  followers,  attacked  Carli.ile  Castle, 
and  rescued  the  prisoner,  an  achievement  which  gave 
dire  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Daring  the  civil  wars  Carlisle  was  harassed  by  frequent 
troubles  ;    but  the  next  event  of  importance  occurred  in 

1644,  when  the  city  aud  castle  were  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under  General  Leslie  for  eight  months. 
Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal 
troops,  was  in  charge  of  the  garrison,  who  were  reduced  to 
great  extremities  before    they  surrendered  on  25th  June 

1645.  -Their  valiant  resistance  was  recognized  by  the 
besiegers,  who  allowed  them  to  march  out  "  with  their  arms, 
flying  colours,  drums  beating,  matches  lighted  at  both 
endt,  bullets  in  their  mouths,  and  twelve  charges  of  powder 
a-piece."  The  Parliamentary  army  pulled  down  some 
important  portions  of  the  cathedral  buildings,  and  out  of 
the  materials  erected  a  guard-house  in  the  market-place. 
In  1648  Sir  Philip  Musgrave  and  Sir  Thomas  Glenham 
effected  the  capture  of  Carlisle  by  surprise  ;  but  in  October 
it  was  agaiu  surrendered  to  Cromwell,  according  to  treaty. 
At  this  time  great  distress  prevailed  in  the  county,  con- 
siderable families  having  barely  the  necessaries  of  life,  while 
numbers  of  the  poor  died  on  the  highways. 

In  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1745  Carlisle  agaiu  figured 
in  history.  The  Pretender,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  laid 
eiege  to  it,  the  three  divisions  of  the  army  with  which  he 
marched  from  Edinburgh  having  converged  at  the  city. 
The  castle  was  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  oniy  two  com- 
panies of  invalids  and  some  disaffected  militia,  and  Colonel 
Durand,  who  was  in  command,  found  it  necessary,  with 
great  reluctance,  to  surrender.  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  " 
rode  into  the  towu  on  a  white  charger,  with  a  hundred 
Highland  pipers  playiiig  a  triumphal  march  in  front,  and 
made  a  house  in  English  Street,  which  is  still  iu  existence, 
his  headquarters.  But  in  December  of  the  same  year  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  and  bombarded  the  castle, 
which  his  grace  described  as  "  an  old  hencoop,  which  he 
would  speedily  bring  down  about  their  ears,"  and  on  the 
30th  the  garrison  surrendered.  The  duke  quartered  his 
soldiers  in  the  cathedral,  and  thirty-one  of  the  rebels  were 
subsequently  executed  at  llarraby  Hill.  The  tower  in 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  was  pulled 
down  in  1835  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  anciwjt 
castle  still  remains,  and  it  is  used  as  a  garrison  for  the  2d 
Brigade  DepOt.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  old  city  walls 
now  exists,  and  the  city  gat«8  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Carlisle  suffered  in  1380  from  a  great  fire,  which 
destroyed  1500  houses  iu  three  of  the  principal  streets  ;  and 
the  plague  in  1598  carried  off  1076  persona,  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Carlisle  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Tlie  cathedral  was 
founded  by  William  Rufus,  and  completed  by  Henry  I. 
Xho  original  proportions  of  the  building  have  been  very  j 


much  curtailed.  A  disastrous  otire,  in  1292,  destroyed  the 
nave,  only  a  small  part  of  which  now  remains.  The  most 
interesting  architectural  feature  of  the  cathedral  is  the  eh»t 
window,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  archceologists  16 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  the  harmony  of  its 
parts  and  the  easy  flow  of  its  lines  being  particularly 
remarkable.  The  remains  of  Dr  Paley  are  interred  in  one 
of  its  aisles,  and  a  stone  pulpit,  richly  carved  in  Caen-stoua 
and  ornamented  with  white  alabaster,  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  window  in  the  north  transept  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  five  children  (if 
Dr  Tail,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  of  scarlet 
fever  while  his  grace  was  dean  of  Carlisle.  The  cathedral 
possesses  many  memorials  of  interest.  A  large  portion  of 
the  adjacent  priory,  founded  by  William  Rufus,  was 
destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  but  the  remains  may  still 
be  traced  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  A  convent 
of  grey  friars  which  existed  in  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  tire  in  1292.  There  was  also  at  one  time  a  convent  of 
black  friars,  and  a  ho.-ipital  founded  at  St  Nicholas  for 
lepers;  the  latter  was  destroyed  in  the  17th  century. 
According  to  Lyson's  History,  the  bowels  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  were  buried  in  Carlisle  cathedral. 

In  addition  to  the  cathedral  and  the  castle,  the  chief 
buildings  in  Carlisle  are  tbe  court-houser. — two  large  round 
towers  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  citadel ;  the  county 
jail,  contiguous  thereto ;  the  news-room,  the  post-ofl3ce, 
the  railway  station,  the  infirmary,  aud  two  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks.  There  is  a  market-cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
market-place,  and  two  marble  statues  adorn  the  principal 
streets.  One  of  these,  between  the  two  court  houses  (by 
Jlusgrave  L.  Watson),  is  of  William,  earl  of  Lonsdale;  the 
other,  in  the  market-place  (by  Woodington),  is  of  James 
Steel,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Carlisle  Journal,  a 
citizen  who  during  his  lifetime  took  a  prominent  part  iu 
local  public  affairs.  In  addition  to  the  cathedral  there  are 
eight  established  churches  in  Carlisle,  and  several  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Methodists,  Presbyterians. 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Its  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  include  a  mechanics'  institution,  a  young  men's 
Christian  association,  and  several  working  men's  reading 
rooms,  managed  entirely  by  working  men  themselves.  Its 
charities  consist  of  an  infirmary  with  TOO  beds,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  fever  hospital ;  and  in  connection  with  the  infirmary 
there  is  a  convalescent  institution  at  the  seaside  at  Silloth, 
to  which  patients  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  smaH 
weekly  sum.  There  is  a  school-board,  of  nine  members ; 
a  school  of  art ;  and  a  cathedral  grammar  scbooL 

Carlisle  is  a  great  railway  centre.  The  London  and 
Xorth-Western,  the  Midland,  the  Caledonian,  the  North 
British,  and  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railways 
have  each  a  terminus  there ;  while  the  North-Easteru 
Company  have  access  to  the  city  by  their  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  section.  In  1876  more  than  sixty  passenger  trains 
left  Carlisle  Citadel  station  every  week-day,  and  as  many 
more  entered  the  city. 

The  principal  business  of  Carlisle  is  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  the  finishing  of  silesias,  the  printing  of 
calicoes,  and  the  manufacture  of  bi.scuits.  There  are  also 
within  the  city  two  or  three  large  ironworks,  and  the 
manufacture  of  felt  hats  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale. 
A  dock  at  and  railway  to  Silloth,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  21 
miles  from  Carlisle,  were  constructed  in  1855  to  facilitate 
the  transit  of  the  commerce  of  the  distiict,  and  this 
gradually  superseded  Pott  Carlisle,  which  is  no  longer  used 
as  a  harbour. 

Carlisle  returns  two  members  of  parliament.  It« 
municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  (unpaid),  ten 
aldermen,  and  thirty  councillors,  who  also  constitute  the 
I.^rbaa  Sanitary  Authority.     To  them  belong  the  gas-works 
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ftnd  water-works,  and  by  them  a  system  of  sewerage  was 
carried  out  in  1854  at  a  cost  of  about  £30,000.  The  city 
baa  a  recorder  and  separate  court  of  quarter  ses-sions 

Tho  market  is  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays,  the 
former  being  the  principal  market.  The  grain  is  sold  io 
{he  open  street  in  bulk.     Population  in  1871,  31,074. 

CAJRLISLE,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Cumberland  county  in  Pennsylvania,  about  2J  miles  south 
of  the  Conedogwinet  Creek,  and  18  miles  west  of  Harris- 
burg  by  the  Cumberland  Valley  BaiJway.  The  town  is 
well  built,  has  spacious  streets,  and  contains  thirteen 
churches.  Of  its  public  buildings  the  most  interesting  is 
DickiusoD  College,  which  was  founded  in  1783,  and  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  library.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  barracks,  which  date  from  1777,  and  are  capable 
of  containing  2000  men;  and  about  four  miles  to  the 
jjorth,  in  a  pleasant  valley  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  the 
summer  resort  known  as  Carlisle  iSpriugs.  Carlisle  was 
founded  in  1751,  and  in  1794  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
Washington  during  the  Whisky  Rebellion.  On  the  night 
of  lat  July  1863  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Confederate 
troops.     Population  in  1870,  6650. 

CARLISLE.  Feederick  Ho w aed,  Fifth  Eart,  of  ( 1 7 48- 
1825),  a  statesman  aud  author,  was  born  in  1748.  During 
his  youth  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  man  of  pleasure  and 
fashion ;  and  after  he  had  reached  thirty  years  of  age,  his 
appointment  on  a  commission  sent  out  by  Lord  North  to 
attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  American  colonies  was 
received  with  sneers  by  the  Opposition.  The  failure  of  the 
embassy  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  incapacity  on  tha 
part  of  the  earl,  but  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  it  received  its  authority.  He  was,  in- 
deed, considered  to  have  displayed  so  much  ability  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland  in  1780. 
The  time  was  one  of  the  greatest  ditficulty  ;  for  while  the 
calm  of  the  country  was  disturbed  by  the  American'  rebel- 
lion, it  was  drained  of  regular  troops,  and  large  bands  of 
volunteers  not  under  the  control  of  the  Govprnment-  had 
been  formed.  Nevertheless,  the  two  years  of  Carlisle's  rule 
passed  in  quietness  and  prosperity,  aud  the  institution  of  a 
national  bank  and  other  measures  which  he  effected  left  per- 
manently beneficial  results  upon  the  commerce  of  the  island. 
In  1789,  in  the  discussions  as  to  the  regency,  Carlisle  took 
a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
1791  he  opposed  Pitt's  policy  of  resistance  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  Turkey  by  Russia;  but,  on  tho  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  left  the  Opposition,  and  vigor- 
ously maintained  the  cause  of  war.  In  1815  he  opposed 
the  enactment  of  the  Corn  Laws;  .  but  from  this  time  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1825,  he  took  no  important 
part  ir.  public  life.  Carlisle  was  the  author  of  some 
political  tracts,  a  number  of  poems,  and  two  tragedies,  the 
Father's  Revenge  and  the  SlepmotJier,  which  received  high 
praise  from  his  contemporaries. 

CARLISLE,  Geoege  WilliajiI  Feedeeick  How  aed, 
Seventh  Eael  of  (1802-1 8  64),  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
was  born  in  London,  18th  April  1802.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  sixth  earl  by  Lis  wife  Lady  Georgiana  Cavendiih, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  bore  at 
first  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Jlcrpeth.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
earned  a  rep«tation  as  a  scholar  and  writer  of  graceful  verse, 
obtaining  in  1821  both  the  Chancellor's  and  the  Newdigate 
prizes  for  a  Latin  and  an  English  poem.  Two  years  later 
he  graduated  B.A.  as  first  class  in  classics.  In  1826  he 
accompanied  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  Russia, 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  in  society  at  St  Peter.sburg. 
At  the  general  election  of  the  same  year  he  was  returned 
ic  parJiamoD*:  a^  membe""  ic.r  iha  familv  borough  of  Mo' 


peth.  In  one  of  hin  earliest  speeches  he  undertook,  at  the 
risk  of  forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of  the  Liberal  party,  the 
defence  of  the  Russian  emperor  against  severe  attacks  made 
«u  him  in  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1830.  In  the  agitation  for  parliamentary 
reform  he  took  the  side  of  Earl  Grey  ;  and  after  the  dis- 
solution  of  parliament,  which  took  place  about  that  time, 
he  was  elected  member  for  Yorkshire.  This  seat  he  held 
till  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  returned  for  the  West  Riding  ;  and 
in  lb35  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Melbourne  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Leland,  a  position  at  that  time  of  great  difficulty, 
O'Connell  being  then  at  the  height  of  his  r':putatioD.  This 
post  he  held  for  about  sii  years,  winning  great  popularity 
by  his' amiable  manners  and  kindly  disposition.  •  Losing 
hid  seat  at  the  election  of  1841,  he  availed  himself  of  tho 
leisure  thus  afforded  him  to  visit  the  Uuiled  States.  He 
afterwards  gave  an  account  of  this  visit  in  a  popular  lecture, 
first  delivered  at  Leed.s  and  subsequently  repeated  at  other 
places.  In  1816  he  was  again  elected  for  the  West  Riding. 
Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ha  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House.  He 
accepted  office  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  afterwards  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  great  event  of  his  life,  however,  was  his  appointment 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  io 
1855.  This  high  office  he  continued  to  hold  tUl  March 
1858,  and  again  from  June  1859  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death.  His  retirement  in  August  1864  waa  neces- 
sitated by  failing  healtL  Lord  Carlisle  was  not  a  man  of 
great  and  original  power,  but  he  was  above  the  average 
in  knowledge,  in  acquirements,  and  in  eloquence.  As  a 
debater  he  held  his  own  in  the  midst  of  a  large  number  of 
great  orators,  and  in  the  stormy  controversies  of  his  Iriali 
secretaryship  he  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  House 
of  Commons  several  measures  of  great  importance.  His 
literary  tastes  and  culture  were  displayed  in  various  popvdar 
lectures  and  in  several  published  works.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  lecture  on  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope 
(1851);  Tlie  Last  of  the  Greehi,  a  tragedy  (1828);  a 
Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters  (1854),  the  fruit  of 
travels  in  the  East  in  1853  and  1854  ;  and  a  volume  of 
Poems,  published  after  his  death.  He  took  warm  interest 
in  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  and  established  ou 
his  own  estate  one  of  the  best  conducted  reformatories  in 
the  country.  Lord  Carlisle  died  at  Castle  Howard  on  the/ 
5th  of  December  1864.  He  was  never  married,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  brother.  In  1865 
appeared  his  Viceregal  Speeches,  collected  and  edited  by  J. 
Gaskin. 

CARLOW,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  situated  between  52°  26'  and  52°  54'  N.  lat.,  an  J 
6°  30'  and  7°  12'  W.  long.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  34-6 
square  mUes,  or  221,342  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Kil- 
dare  and  Wicklow,  E.  by  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  S. 
by  Wexford,  and  W.  by  Queen's  County  and  Kilkenny. 
Excepting  Louth  it  is  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  in  general  level  or  gently 
undulating,  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  except  the  elevated 
tract  of  land  known  as  the  ridge  of  Old  Leighlin,  forming 
the  commencement  of  the  coal  measures  of  Leinster,  and 
the  south-eastern-  portion  of  the  county  bordering  on 
Wexford,  where  the  wild  and  barren  granitic  elevations  of 
Knockroe  (1746  feet)  and  Mount  Leinster  (2610  feet) 
present  a  bolder  aspect. 

There  are  no  lakes  or  canals  in  the  county,  neither  docs 
it  contain  the  source  of  any  important  river ;  but  on  it» 
western  side  it  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  the 
Barn;?,  which  is  navigable  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
-^     ^uuty  and  affords  means  of  communicatiou  with  the 
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port  of  Witerford  ;  while  on  the  eastern  border  the  Slaney, 
whicli  is  not  navigable  in  any  \)art  of  its  course  through 
the  county,  passes  out  of  Carlow  into  AVexford  at  New- 
tiwnbarry.  Railway  communication  connects  the  county 
with  Dublin,  with  Wexford,  and  with  Kilkenny  and  Water- 
ford. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  county  is  mainly  granitic, 
but  the  valley  of  the  Barrow  north  of  Goresbridgc  presents 
the  three  formations  of  limestone  observed  in  Ireland,  and 
the  great  coal  district  of  Leinster  commences  in  the  western 
edge  of  the  county  at  Gallows  Hill  Bog  (974  feet).  The 
Mndstone  is  frequency  of  such  a  nature  as  to  split  easily 
into  layers,  known  in  commerce  as  Carlow  flags.  Porcelain 
clay  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TuUow  ;  but  no  attempt 
his  yet  been  made  to  turn  this  production  to  use. 

The  soil  is  of  great  natural  richness.  Agriculture  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  is  not  so  fully 
developed  as  the  capabilities  of  the  land  would  suggest. 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  following  table  that  no  pro- 
gress has  beeu  made  within  the  last  twenty-two  years  in 
the  acreage  under  tillage  : — 


Tear.    Mead<)W.   PoUtooB.  Turnips. 

1853  24,837  10,603  6,306  27,707 

1875  32,151  10,354  5,189  22,165 


«""■     Bcr""/;.,  ^T"'' 


Under 
Crops. 

6,700     6,687     84,422 
6,755     2,743     81,6^8 


Sheep. 

Plg». 

Qoat« 

Poolh-y. 

42,825 

22,618 

3,501 

106,654 

77,225 

23,684 

3,364 

164,402 

The  pasture  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  generally 
occupied  as  dairy  farms, — the  butter  made  in  this  county 
maintaining  a  high  reputation  in  the  Dublin  market  The 
farms  are  frequently  large,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle.  Within  the  last  twenty-two  years 
a  large  advance  has  been  made  in  the  stock  of  the  county, 
which  was  in  1852  and  1875  respectively  as  follows  :  — 

1852         9,823      34,581 
1875       10,254      48,672 

The  staple  trade  of  the  county  is  in  corn,  flour,  meal, 
butter,  and  provisions,  which  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities.    There  are  no  manufactures. 

The  peasantry  dwell  chiefly  in  detached  cottages,  or  in 
small  villages,  there  being  but  three  towns — Carlow, 
B  igenalstown,  and  Tullow — in  which  the  inhabitants 
exceed  2000  persons. 

The  population  has  decreased  within  the  twenty  years 
ending  1871,  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  that  of  the 
province  of  Leinster  in  general,  owing  probably  to  the  want 
of  manufacturing  and  mining  industries.  In  1851  the 
population  was  68,078,  and  in  1871,  51,fi50  (males  25,464, 
females  26,186),  showing  an  average  decrease  of  1'2  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Tn  April  1871  there  were  6  superior  and  99  primary 
schools  in  operation,  attended  by  6454  children,  and  at  the 
Bame  date  the  following  was  ascertained  to  bo  the  state  of 
elementary  instruction  : — 24,496  could  read  and  write  ; 
9286  could  read  but  could  not  write;  and  17,868,  or  34 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Of  the  whole  inhabitants,  88  per  cent,  adhere  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  number  professing  that  roligioQ 
in  1871  being  45,621,  while  5656  were  Episcopalians,  and 
,  373  of  various  other  denominations.  As  regarije  emigra- 
'tion  the  county  has  contributed  more  than  the  average  of 
Iieinater.  During  the  five  years  1871  to  1875,  there 
emigrated  3881  persons,  a  number  equal  to  7A  per  cent. 
of  the  population  at  the  former  date.  The  \>ooy  law  union, 
which  does  not  include  the  whole  courtty,  relieved  in  1874, 
3030  persons  or  6i  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
eounty  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Leighlin  and  to  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Dublin.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Carlow, 
and  quarter  sessions  at  that  town  and  also  at  Bagenalstown 
and  Tullow.  Carlow  returns  three  members  to  parliament, 
two  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Carlow. 


Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Stronebow,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, what  is  now  the  county  of  Carlow  was  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Hy  CabanaRli  and  Uy  Drone,  forming  the  northern  portion 
of  the  principality  of  Hy  Kinsclagh.  Its  most  ancient  Irish  faniiliub 
were  the  Kavanaghs  (descended  from  the  celebrated  Macmurrough, 
king  of  Leinster),  the  O'Ryans,  the  O'Nolans,  and  the  O'Mores. 
After  the  English  settlement,  the  families  of  St  Aubin,  De  la  Frayne, 
Berminghain,  Caiew,  De  la  Landes,  Grace,  and  Butler,  held  exten- 
sive i.osscssions  here.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  appear  the 
families  of  Bagnal,  Eustace,  Burton,  O'Brien,  Ponsonby,  Hamilton, 
t'oke,  Bernard,  Yigom,  Bui-dett,  Bunbury,  Beresford,  Bruen,Bagot, 
and  Browne, 

Under  the  name  of  Catherlogh,  the  present  coimty  was  made  shlre- 
grouud  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  is  now  divided  into  seven 
baronies,— Carlow,  Forth,  Idrone  East  and  West,  Rathvilly,  and  St 
.Mullins  Lower  and  Upper,  and  contains  forty-seven  parishes  and 

Earts  of  parishes.  The  relics  of  antii^uity  in  the  county  comprise 
irge  cromlechs  at  Broviie's  HiLl  near  Carlow  and  at  Hackets- 
to>\n,  and  a  lath  near  Leighlin  Bridge,  in  which  were  found  several 
urns  of  baked  earth,  containing  only  small  quantities  of  dust.  Some 
relics  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  buildings  exist,  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  several  castles  built  after  the  English  settlement.  The 
ruins  of  a  round  tower  existed  at  the  commi-ncement  of  the  present 
oentury  near  the  church  of  Kellystown,  but  they  are  not  now  visible. 

Carlow,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Carlow,  situated  on  the  River  Barrow,  which 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  to  its  junction  with  the  Grand 
Canal  at  Athy,  is  45  miles  (56  by  rail)  south-west  of 
Dublin.  It  is  a  neat  and  in  some  parts  a  well-built 
town,  of  modern  aspect.  The  principal  buildings  are — the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  St  Patrick,  a  plain  but  spacious 
building ;  the  parish  church,  an  old  building,  with  a  hand- 
some steeple  of  modern  erection ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  or  cathedral,  a  large  and  elegant  structure;  the 
court-house  where  the  assizes  are  held,  an  octagonal  stone 
building  with  a  handsome  Ionic  portico ;  the  lunatic 
asylum  for  this  and  the  adjoining  counties ;  the  county 
jail ;  the  union  workhouse ;  and  barracks  for  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  Wellington  bridge  over  the  River  B.irrow 
connects  Carlow  with  the  suburb  of  Graigue. 

The  industries  of  the  place  consist  of  brewing  and  flour- 
milling,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  sale 
of  butter  and  eggs. 

Carlow  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  king's  exchequer  was 
removed  thither,  and  X500,  a  large  sum  at  that  period, 
applied  towards  surrounding  the  town  with  a  strong  walL 
The  castle  (supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  but  sometimes  attributed  to  King  John),  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  River  Barrow,  is  still 
a  chief  feature  of  attraction  in  the  general  view  of  the 
town,  although  there  is  not  much  of  the  original  building 
left.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  quadrangle,  with  a  massive 
rouud  tower  at  each  angle.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  taken,  and  the  town  burned  by 
the  Irish  chieftain  Rory  Oge  O'More.  When  summoned 
to  surrender  by  Ireton,  the  Commonwealth  general,  during 
the  disastrous  war  of  1041,  Carlow  submitted  without 
resistance.  In  the  insurrection  of  1798  the  castle  was 
attacked  by  an  undisciplined  body  ot  insurgents,  many  of 
whom  were  intoxicated.  They  were  speedily  repulsed,  and 
sufl'ered  severe  loss,  no  quarter  being  given ;  and,  in  the 
confusion  of  their  flight,  many  of  the  insurgents  took 
refuge  in  houses,  which  the  king's  trocps  immediately  set 
on  fire.  After  the  slaughter,  about  420  bodies  were  col- 
lected and  buried. 

The  town  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  at  an  early 
period,  and  was  re-incorporated,  with  enlarged  privileges, 
by  James  I.  The  corporation,  which  was  styled  "  The 
Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough 
of  Catherlogh,"  and  was  authorized  to  return  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  was  extinguished  by  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  The  borough,  which  is  under  the  Towns 
Improvement    Act,    sends   one    member   to   the  imperial 
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parliament.  Population  in  1851,  9121,  inhabiting  1375 
houses,  and  in  1871,  7842,  inhabiting  1367  houses. 

CARLOWITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  former 
Slavonian  military  frontier  and  circle  of  Peterwardein,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Peterwardein.  Population  in  1873,  4419.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  archbishop  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  has,  besides  the  cathedral,  two  Greek  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  Servian  and  German  schools, 
uemiuaries  for  the  Greek  and  Catholic  clergy,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  lyceum,  and  a  hospital.  There  is  important  wiue 
cultivation.  The  peace  between  Austria,  Turkey,  Poland, 
and  Venice  was  concluded  here  in  1699. 

CARLSBAD,  or  Kaiserkarlsbad,  formerly  'WAEy,  &. 
royal  free  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Tepel,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Eger,  70  miles  W.N.W.  of  Prague.  It  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  narrow  valley  between  steep  granite  moun- 
tains, and  consists  chiefly  of  lodging-houses  and  hotels  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors,  but  has  also  some  good 
shops  and  private  houses,  a  theatre,  hospitals,  as  well  as 
schools,  reading-rooms,  ifec.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  district 
judge,  custom-house,  and  ^cise.  Carlsbad  is  the  most 
aristocratic  watering-place  in  Europe.  It  is  most  frequented 
from  the  middle  of  Ji\ne  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  averaging  from  12,000  to  20,000.  The 
permanent  population  is  nearly  9000  (1873).  The  warm 
springs  diCfer  but  little  from  each  other  in  their  component 
parts,  the  principal  ingredients  being  sulphate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  common  salt.  Of  the  ten  springs  the 
Sprudel,  Hygiea,  Bernhardt,  Neubrunnen,  and  Schloss- 
brunnen  are  the  principal,  having  temperatures  ranging 
from  165°  to  122°  Fahr.  They  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  1370,  during  a  hunting  excursion,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  FV.,  to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected  in  the 
market-place.  The  resident  inhabitants  make  many  curious 
articles  in  iron,  steel,  tin,  and  wood,  for  which  they  find  a 
ready  market  during  the  season.  The  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  made  accessible,  and  here  and 
there  nice  plots  of  ground  have  been  laid  out  for  visitors. 
The  town  has  a  post-oflice^  railway,  and  telegraoh  stations. 
It  lies  in  50°  13'  N.  lat.  and  12.°  53'  E.  long. 

CARLSBURG,  a  fortified  town  of  Transylvania,  capital 
uf  the  county  of  Unter-Weissenburg,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Maros,  54  miles  south  of  Clausenburg.  It 
consists  of  the  upper  town,  or  citadel,  and  the  lower  town. 
It  has  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (containing  among 
other  tombs  that  of  John  Hunniades\  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches,  and  a  synagogue  ;  also  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  gymnasium,  observatory,  public  library,  mint, 
4c.  Population  in  1874,  7955.  Lat.  46°  4'  17"  N..  long. 
23°  34'  E. 

CARLSHAMN,  or  Karlshaven,  a  small  seaport  town 
of  Sweden,  in  the  laen  of  Carlskrona,  on  the  Baltic,  27 
miles  west  of  Carlskrona.  It  has  manufactures  of  sailcloth, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  The  harbour  is  small  but  secure,  and 
by  means  of  it  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
ironware,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  potash.  Shipbuilding  and 
fisheries  are  also  prosecuted.     Population  in  1873,  5492. 

CARLSKRONA,  or  Blekinge,  a  laen  or  province  of 
Sweden,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kronoberg,  N.E.  by  Cal- 
■mir,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Baltic,  and  W.  by  Christianstadt. 
It  has  an  area  of  5398  square  miles,  and  (1873)  127,877 
inhabitants.  Its  principal  towns  are  Carlskrona,  Carlsharan, 
Bind  Soelvesborg.  The  smallest  and  most  fertile  province 
of  the  kingdom,  it  has  a  mild  climate  and  has  been  called 
the  garden  or  park  of  Sweden.  The  inhabitants  are  lively 
and  distinguished  for  beauty,  and  the  principal  indnstries 
are  connected  with  agriculture  and  forestry,  fishery,  and 
shipping. 

Carlskbona,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  ^  seaport 


on  the  Baltic,  in  56°  10'  N.  lat.,  15°  33'  E.  long.,  55  miles 
east  of  Christianstadt.  It  is  named  from  its  founder  Charles 
XL,  and  is  built  upon  five  small  islands  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  the  mainland  by  bridges.  The  town 
is  well  built,  consisting  partly  of  brick  and  stone,  but 
principally  of  wooden  houses,  and  has  broad  streets.  The 
harbour,  which  is  fortified,  is  capacious  and  secure,  with  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  It  has 
three  entrances ;  the  principal,  and  the  only  one  practic- 
able for  large  vessels,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and 
is  defended  by  two  strong  forts.  The  dry  docks  are  of 
great  extent,  and  have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  granite 
rock.  The  arsenal  and  other  buildings  connected  with  the 
docks  are  extensive,  and  are  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
wall.  The  manufactures  are  naval  equipments,  linen 
cloths,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar ;  the  exports,  metals, 
potash,  tar,  pitch,  &c.  The  town  is  very  deficient  in  good 
water.  Carlskrona  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Swedish 
navy.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  and  Admiralty 
ofiices,  has  a  handsome  town-hall,  navy-arsenal  and  hospital, 
naval  and  other  schools,  churches  and  navy-yards.  .  Popu^ 
lation  in  1873,  16,653. 

CARLSRUHE,  or  Karlsruhe  (Charles's  Rest),  a  city 
of  Western  G?rmany,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 


Plan  of  Carlsruhe. 

1.  Monnraent  of  Grand  Duk 

e  Ludwlg. 

11.  Palace  of  Prince  Wllhelm. 

2.  Palace  of  Markgmve  Wllhelm. 

V2.  Art  Gallery 

8.  Palace  of  Grand  Duchess  Sopbio. 

13.  Theat.-e. 

4.  Obelisk. 

14.  Botanic  Garden. 

6.  Town  Church. 

15.  Winter  Garden. 

6.  Town-Hall. 

IC.  Castle,  Library,  and  Cabinet  of 

7.  Cathedral  Church. 

Natural  History. 

8.  Pyramid. 

17.  General  PoBt-Offlce, 

9.  Polytechnic  SchooL 

18.  Arsenal. 

0.  Finance  Ministry. 

19.  Verelniirle  Sammlungen. 

It  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  of  the  Hardwald  (which 
nearly  surrounds  it),  380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  5 
miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  39  mUes  W.N.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
The  Frankfort  and  Basel  Railway  passes  the  city.  Carls- 
ruhe takes  its  name  from  Charles  William,  margrave  of 
Baden,  who,  owing  to  disputes  which  he  had  with  the 
citizens  of  Durlach,  erected  in  1715  a  hunting-seat,  around 
which  the  town  has  since  been  buiil.  From  the  palace 
the  principal  streets,  seventeen  in  number,  radiate  in 
the  form  of  an  expanded  fan,  in  a  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W. 
direction.  The  palace,  erected  in  1751  on  the  site  of  ths 
previous  erection  of'  1715,  is  a  plain  building  in  the  old 
French  style,  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  presenting 
nothing  remarkable  except  the  octagon  tower  (Blnfhurm), 
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from  the  summit  of  which  a  spliiudid  view  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country  is  obtained,  and  the  marble  saloon,  in 
which  the  meridian  of  Cassini  was  fixed  or  drawn.  In 
front  of  the  palace  is  the  Great  Circle,  a  semi-circular  lino 
of  buildings,  containing  the  Government  office?  and  the 
palace  of  the  margraves  of  Baden.  Carlsruha  has  several 
line  public  squares,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Castle- 
place — with  Schwanthaler's  statue  of  the  late  grand  duke 
Charlaa  Frederick  iu  the  centre — and  the  market-place.  In 
the  centre  of  the  latter  is  a  pyramid  in  honour  of  Charles 
William,  the  founder  of  the  city,  whose  remains  are  interred 
there.  Among  the  public  buildings  arc  the  council-house, 
the  palace  of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  hall  of  representatives, 
mint,  post-office,  barracks,  arsenal,  theatre,  hall  of  fine  arts, 
museum,  the  famed  polytechnic  school  (with  800  students), 
cannon  foundry,  a  synagogue,  and  several  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches.  There  are  also  several  hospitals,  a  deaf- 
mute  asylum,  botanic  gardens,  and  lyceum ;  military, 
medical,  and  veterinary  schools,  academies  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  music,  and  numerous  literary  and  scientific 
associations.  The  town  is  adorned  with  several  public 
fountains,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from 
Durlach.  Carlsruhe  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  has 
engineering,  carriage,  chemical,  silk,  cotton,  carpet,  woollen, 
jewellery,  tobacco,  and  snuff  manufactories.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  parks  and  gardens.  Population 
(1875),  43,000.     Lat.  49°  1'  N.,  long.  8°  25'  E. 

CARLSTAD,  a  province  or  laen  of  Sweden,  also  called 
Wermland's  Laen.  It  is  bounded  W.  and  N.W.  b,y  Norway, 
N.E.  by  Falun,  E.  by  Obevo,  and  S.  by  Wenersborg  and 
Lake  Wener.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  wooded,  and 
is  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes  and  rivers.  The  pro- 
vince contains  300  iron  mines,  80  foundries,  and  300  forges. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Fyrksdalen  is  called  the  Swedish 
Switzerland.  The  principal  towns  are  Carl.-<tad,  Cristeus- 
hamn,  and  Philipstad.     Population  in  1873,  263,037. 

Carlstad,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  stands  on 
the  island  of  Tingvalla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clara-Elf,  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Wener.  One  of  two  bridges  con- 
necting it  with  the  mainland  is  the  longest  and  most 
beautiful  stone-bridge  in  Sweden.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  a  gymnasium. 
a  theatre,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an  agricultural 
society.  The  Gotha  canal  has  considerably  increased  its 
commerce.  Carlstad  exports  copper,  iron,  salt,  timber,  <tc. 
It  wa8  founded  by  Charles  IX.,  from  whom  it  takes  iUs 
name.     Population  in  1874,  7412. 

CARLSTADT,  a  royal  free  city  of  Austrian  Croatia,  in 
the  comitat  of  Agrara,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  stands  on  the  Kulpa,  which  here  receives  the 
Korana  and  the  Dobra,  32  miles  south-west  of  Agram.  It 
consists  of  the  fortress  (which  is  surrounded  by  ramparts, 
trenches,  and  palisades),  the  inner  town,  and  a  suburb. 
Carlstadt  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  five  Catholic 
churches,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  and  many  handsome 
public  buildings.  It  has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and 
manufactures  the  liqueur  called  rosoylio.  It  is  situated  iu 
45°  27'  N.  lat.  and  15°36'  E.  long.   Population  (1871),  5515. 

CARLSTADT  (Kablstadt),  a  district  of  Bavaria,  in 
Lower  Franconia,  containing  29,014  inhabitants.  The 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  which  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Main,  has  a  population  of  2240. 

CARLSTADT,  Kablstadt,  or  Kakolostadt  (1480- 
15*1),  whose  real  naule  was  Andreas  Rudolf  Bodenstein, 
one  of  the  boldest  of  the  German  Reformers,  first  the 
friend  and  afterwards  the  opponent  of  Martin  Luther,  was 
born  at  Carlstadt  in  Franconia.  in  1480.  thus  being  by 
three  years  Luther's  senior.  In  early  life  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  restless  dis- 
position which  led  him  to  visit  various  countries  and  to 
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pass  from  school  to  school.     He  went  to  Rome,  and  there 
plunged  into  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology  ;   and 
having  obtained    the  degree  of  bachelor   of   divinity,  he 
arrived,  in  1504,  at  Wittenberg.     Here  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  university,  first  in  the  philosophical  faculty, 
and  ultimately  (in  1513)  in  the  theological.     After  cUain- 
iug  his  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  in  1510,  he   held   a 
canonry  and   was  chosen  archdeacon.     In    1511    he    was 
appointed  dean  or  rector  of   the   university ;    and  in  the 
following  year  it  fell  to  his  lot  to   confer  the  degree    of 
doctor  on  Luther.     At  this  time  their  friendship  appears 
to  have   begun.     Carlstadt   had  already  attained  a  high 
reputation  for  learning,  eloquence,  and  logical  power.     For 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  canon  law  he  went  a  second 
time  to  Rome  in   1515,  jeturning    to   Wittenberg  in    the 
following  year.     In  the  storm  of  persecution  which  raged 
against  Reuchlin,  Carlstadt  took  the  part  of  the  persecuted 
scholar.     He  also  adopted  about  this  time   the   views  of 
Luther;    and  in    Aprd    1517    he    published   a   series    of 
theses  in  which  he  asserted    that  the    authority  of    Holy 
Scripture  was  above  that  of  the    fathers  of  the   church, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  Scripture  decision  an.  appeal 
must  bo  made  from  the  fathers  to  reason.     It  was  at  the 
end  of  October  in  the  same  year  that  Luther  affixed  his 
theses  to  the  church  door   at    Wittenbferg,  and  Carlstadt 
strenuously   supported    him.     In    1519  he  undertook    to 
hold  a  disputation  with  Dr  Eck,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the    age,  on    grace    and    free    will.     It    took  place   at 
Leipsic  in  June,  at  the  very  time  when  the  diet  was  sitting 
at  Frankfort  for  the  election  of  the  emperor.     Carlstadt  as 
debater  was  not  able  to  cope  with  Eck ;  and  the  discussions 
were    tedious    and   almost  fruitless.     In    the   Papal    bull 
against  Luther,  promulgated  in  1520,  Carlstadt  was  par- 
ticularly named  and  condemned;    and  he  was  the  first  to 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  to  a  general  council. 
In  1521  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Christian  IJ.  of 
Denmark  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  that 
kingdom,  but  he  made  a  very  short  stay  there.    Differences 
of  opinion  and  -petty  jealousies  were  beginning  to  spring 
up  between  Luther  and  Carlstadt ;    and  these  ripened  into 
bitter  discussion  and  open  hostility.    Carlstadt's  impetuous 
temper  led  him  to  become  the  advocate  of  violent  meas.ure.s 
for  the  attainment  of  those  ends  which  Luther  and  the 
other  Reformers  hoped  to  compass  by  persuasion.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  riotous   agitation  stirred  up  in  AVittenberg 
by  his  speeches,  writings,  and  manner  of  procedure  during 
Luther's   confinement    in   the   Wartburg,  Luther    declared 
openly  against  him.     For  the  next  two  years  he  remained 
quiet.     But  in  1523,  being  compelled  to  leave  Wittenberg, 
he  retired  to  Orlamiinde  in  Thuringia,  and  there  got  him- 
pelf  elected  pa.itor  by  the  people.     His  violent  proceedings 
favoured  the    suspicion  that    he  was  associated  with  the 
Anabaptists,  and  was  implicated  in  the  schemes  of  Miinzer, 
leader  of  the  great  peasant  revolt.     The  elector  of  Saxony 
sent  Luther  to  investigate  the  true  state  of  things;  and 
when  Luther  preached  against  Carlstadt  at  Jena  they  held 
a  discussion  on  the  "  Real  Presence,"  which  Carlstadt  was 
the  first  to  deny,  and  an  open  quarrel  broke  out  between 
them.     He  was  now  ordered  to  leave  the  territories  of  the 
elector.     For  some  time  ho  wandered  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  at  Rotenburg  excited  fresh  tumults  and  instigated 
the   people    to   destroy  the    images   and   pictures    in    the 
churches.     Pursued  as  a  promoter  of  the  peasant  insurrec- 
tion, he  was  driven  to  strange  shifts,  and  exposed  to  great 
hardships,  bis  life  even  being  in  danger.     In  his  extremity 
he  wrote  to  Luther,  offering  to  prove  his  innocence,  and 
entreating  him  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  elector,  and 
get    permission    for   him    to    return  to    !>axony.     Luther 
listened  to   hiin.  printed  his  defence,  and   succeeded   in 
inducing    tlu'    elector    to  comply    with   his  request.     For 
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aereral  yeara  CarLtadt  led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  engagett  in 
farmtag  and  commerce.  But  be  grew  weary  of  this  euforced 
suppression  of  his  eager  life  and  longiugs,  and,  allying 
himself  with  some  of  the  fanatical  teachers,  he  once  more 
attacked  Luther..  The  coutrover»y,  iu  whi'ih  Zwiugli  took 
part  in  support  of  the  views  of  Carlstadt  on  the  Supper, 
»rew  fiercer  than  ever  ;  aud  Carlstadt,  the  permission  for 
his  return  to  Saxony  being  now  revoked,  made  his  escape 
into  Friesland.  Thence  he  passed  into  Switzerland,  where, 
through  Zwingli's  influence,  he  was  named  first  a  deacon 
in  the  church  of  Zurich  and  then  pastor  at  Altstetten.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Zurich  as  archdeacon,  and  preached 
rhere  with  much  success.  In  l.'>34  he  settled  as  pastor  and 
iirofessor  of  theology  at  Basel,  and  this  post  he  occupied 
SU  his  death  To  his  exemplary  Christian  character  and 
'ife  at  Basel  testimony  is  borue  by  Grynseus  in  a  letter  to 
Pitiscus,  chaplain  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  As  Carlstadt 
ivas  the  first  to  assert  several  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Protestantism,  so  was  he  also  the  first  to  write  against 
:elibacy,  aud  the  first  Protestant  divine  to  take  a  wife. 
His  writings,  which  were  almost  exclusively  polemical, 
have  fallen  into  oblivion.  He  died  at  Basel,  December 
24,  1541. 

CA.RLUKE,  a  burgh  of  barouy,  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
Scotland,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  5  miles 
north-west  of  Lanark.  Its  inhabitants  (3423)  are  principally 
engaged  in  cotton-spinning,  and  in  the  extensive  coal,  iron, 
and  lime  works  in  the  vicinity. 

CARLYLE,  Joseph  Dacrb  (1759-1804),  a  celebrated 
Orientalist,  was  born  in  1759  at  Carlisle,  where 'his  father 
was  a  physician.  Having  completed  his  education  at  the 
grammar-school,  Ue  went  in  1775  to  Cambridge,  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  Queen's  College  ill  1779,  and  in  1783  took  a 
master's  degree.  During  his  stay  at  college,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  native  of  Baghdad  then  resident  at 
Cambridge,  he  had  attained  great  proficiency  in  Arabic 
literature  ;  aud  after  succeeding  Dr  Paley  in  the  chancellor- 
ship  of  Carlisle,  he  was  appointed,  in  1794,  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Two  years  before 
his  appointment  he  published  his  translation  of  the  History 
of  Egypt  written  by  JIaured  Allatafet  Jemalledin,  known 
in  the  East  as  the  historiographer  of  Egypt ;  and  two  yeara 
after  his  election  to  the  professorship,  a  volume  of  Specimens 
of  Arabic  Poetry,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  extinction 
of  the  khalifs,  with  some  account  of  the  authors.  Having 
been  appointed  chaplain  by  Lord  Elgin  to  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  he  prosecuted  his  researches  in  Eastern 
literature,  and  made  a  lengthened  tour  through  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy,  collecting  in  his  travels  several 
valuable  Greek  and  Syraic  MSS.  for  a  projected  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  collated  with  the  Syraic 
and  other  versions — a  work,  however,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete.  On  his  return  he  was  presented  by  th»  bishop 
of  Carlisle  to  the  living  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he 
died  in  1804.  After  his  death  there  appeared  a  volume  of 
poems,,  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  his  travels,  with  prefaces 
extracted  from  his  journal  Among  other  valuable  works 
which  he  left  unfinished  was  a  half-corrected  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  Arabic. 

CARMAGNOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  in  the  province  of  Tuiin,  and  16  miles  by  rail 
to  the  south  of  that  city.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
ihe  older  portion  is  still  surrounded  with  walls,  while  a 
fragment  of  its  ancient  castle  is  preserved  in  the  form  of 
a  tower  to  the  church  of  San  Filippo.  It  contains  five 
parish  churches,  several  convents,  and  a  hospital.  A 
considerable  trade  ia  carried  on,  especially  at  the  fair  in 
June,  in  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  cattle.  Population  in  1869, 
12,799  Carmagnola,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  belonged  to 
the  marquises  of  Saluzzo,  and  formed  one  of  their  frontier 


towns.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  fortified  by  the  French, 
but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Savoyards  in  1588,  and 
was  assigned  to  them  at  the  peace  of  1601.  On  its 
capture  in  1792  by  the  army  of  the  Kovolution,  its  name 
became  famous  as  the  title  of  a  republican  dancing-song 
which  finished  every  verse  with  the  refrain — Dansons  la 
Cariaaynole,  Vise  le  son  du  canon.  The  word  thus  intro- 
duced to  popularity  was  soon  applied  to  a  vest  of  common 
stuff  and  peculiar  shape,  which  was  recognized  as  the  sign 
of  a  true  Republican  ;  and  not  long  after  it  was  jocularly 
used  to  designate  the  exaggerated  reports  that  were  pub- 
lished of  the  victories  of  the  patriot  army. 

CARMAGNOLA,  FKiNCESco  Bussone,  "  Cotjnt  of 
(1390-1432),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Condottieri  of  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Carmagnola  in 
1390.  He  was  first  in  the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
duke  of  Milan,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  and  made 
him  governor  of  Genoa.  Having,  howevtr,  lost  Yisconti's 
favour,  Carmaguola  became  general  of  the  Venetian  army, 
wrested  Brescia  from  the  hands  of  his  old  master,  and 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  him  at  Maclodio  (1427). 
But  in  1431,  having  failed  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the 
Venetian  fleet,  and  having  been  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt 
to  surprise  Cremona,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  senate, 
who,  not  daring  to  show  their  disapproval  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  soldiers,  lured  him  to  Venice,  and  there 
tortured  aud  beheaded  him  (1432). 

CARMARTHEN,  County  of,  or  Carmarthenshiee 
(Welsh  Caerfyvddin),  a  county  iU  South  Wales,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Cardigan,  on  the  E.  by  Brecon  and  Glamorgan, 
on  the  S.  by  Carmarthen  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  on  the  W.  by  Pembroke.  Its  greatest  length 
is,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  40  miles  ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  S.E.  to  N.W.,  about  24  miles.  It  possesses  an 
area  of  947  square  miles,  or  606,172  acres  (of  which  about 
95,600  are  occupied  by  commons  and  waste  land),  and  is 
thus  the  largest  of  all  the  Welsh  counties.  It  contains 
5  hundreds  and  97  parishes,  and  is  in  the^diocese  of  St 
David's. 

The  whole  of  the  northern,  and  by  far  the  largest,  portion 
of  Carmarthenshire  is  chiefly  occupied  by  , the  Silurian 
geological  formation.  To  the  south  of  this,  and  crossing 
the  county  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.R,  there  stretches 
a  belt  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  varying  in  width  from  1^ 
to  4  or  5  miles.  This  is  succeeded  on  its  southern  edge  by 
narrow  belts  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  mill- 
stone grit  ;  south  of  which  the  whole  remaining  portion  of 
the  county  is  occupied  by  the  coal  measures,  forming  part 
of  the  great  South  Wales  coalfield. 

In  the  south-east  adjoining  the  border  of  Breconshirc, 
there  is  a  range  of  bleak  and  somewhat  lofty  mountains, 
called  the  Mynydd  Dtl  or  Black  Mountains,  where  the 
Carmarthenshire  Van  rears  its  lofty  summit  about  2600 
feet  high.  The  rest  of  the  county  js  thickly  studded  with 
rounded  green  hUls,  few  of  which  exceed  1000  feet  in 
height,  and  is  intersected  by  valleys  and  glens,  many  of 
them  presenting  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Towy,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Gwili  and  Cothi,  which  drains  the  central  basin  of  the 
county,  and  enters  the  sea  in  Carmarthen  Bay  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Taf.  The  latter  stream,  with 
its  numerous  affluents,  drains  the  western  portion  of  the 
county  ;  while  in  the  north,  the  Teifi  separates  Cardigan 
from  Carmarthenshire.  The  Llwchwr,  springing  from  the 
Black  Mountains,  separates  in  its  lower  course  Glamorgan 
from  this  county. 

The  climate  is  mua,  except  in  the  very  elevated  parts  of 
the  county  ;  but  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  very  great, 
amounting  at  Carmarthen  in  1875  to  uc  less  than  60-87 
inches.     Agriculture   is  generally  not  in  a  very  forward 
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condition  j  but  progress  h  being  made  in  efficient  drainage 
(jnder  the  proviaioDs  of  tl.o  Drainage  Acts,  and  better  modes 
of  agricultural  practice  are  coming  into  use.  The  soil 
varies  very  much  ;  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county, 
and  in  the  larger  valleys,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

In  the  south-east  there  are  extensive  and  valuable  coal 
and  iron  mines.  There  "ire  also  some  important  lead 
mines,  and  limestone  is  atundant  in  the  south. 

Railways  intersect  the  county ;  the  through  line  from 
Bristol  to  MUford  Haven,  traversing  the  southern  district, 
alforda  expeditious  communication  with  Loudon  on  the  east 
and  Ireland  on  the  west. 

The  principal  industry  is  that  of  agriculture,  more 
particularly  that  of  stock-raising.  In  1873  the  number  of 
holdings  in  the  county  of  less  than  one  acre  in  extent 
amounted  to  5168,  and  of  an  acre  and  upwards  to  2b98. 
There  were  only  11  above  5000  acres,  and  none  exceeded 
35,000.  The  average  size  of  each  holding  at  that  date 
was  63J  acres,  that  of  all  Wales  amounting  to  74J.  The 
average  rental  of  those  containing  one  acre  and  upwards 
amounted  to  143.  9d.  per  acre. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  the  two  years  1872  and  1875,  and  from  them  it  will 
be  observed,  that  while  the  acreage  under  crop  has  slightly 
decreased,  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  numbers  of 
live  stock  : — 

Te«r.  Oati.  Bailey.  Wheat.      Green  cropi     """("^l^" 

1872  .    ...  41,920         21.771         12,432        11,204         41,001 
1876  ..    ..   38,846         19,742         12,105         10,959         46,120 

Tear.  Horaei.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Plga 

1872 16,837         93,022         212,236         30,201 

1876 17,7tS0       104,604         226,425         26,628 

The  other  industries  of  any  importance  are  coal-workiug, 
iron-founding,  and  the  smelting  of  tin  and  copper,  princi- 
pally of  imported  ores. 

The  population,  which  numbered  110,632  persons  in 
1851,  increased  in  1S71  by  4J  per  cent.,  amounting  to 
115,710,  of  whom  54,921  were  males,  and  60,789  females. 
There  are  only  two  towns  of  any  considerable  size, — Car- 
marthen, population  10,488,  and  Llanelly,  13,958.  Two 
members  are  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  county  and 
one  by  the  group  of  Carmarthen  boroughs.  A  court  of 
quarter-sessions  is  held  in  the  county. 

Welsh  is  the  language  commonly  spoken  by  the  lower 
orders,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  are  as  purely  AVelsh  as  in  any 
part  of  the  principality.  Of  the  history  of  Carmarthoi- 
shire  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  occupied  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion  by  the  Demetce,  a  tribe  which, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  conquerors,  soon  relapsed  into 
semi-barbarism.  Owing  to  its  natural  advantages,  it  pre- 
served its  independance  long  after  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Wales  had  become  absorbed  into  the  English 
states,  and  the  fealty  paidbyHowel  DdS,  its  most  eminent 
piinoe,  to  the  English  sovereign  was  more  nominal  than 
real.  But  the  tide  of  Norman  conquest  swept  over  it,  and 
was  scarcely  interrupted  until  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  the  two  Llewelyns  made  a  gallant  resistance  to  it. 
It  was,  however,  at  Carmarthen  that  Edward  I.,  checked 
for  a  moment  in  his  course,  raised  a  new  army,  before 
which  Llewelyn  fled,  and  the  independence  of  the  county 
ultimately  fell.  It  was  in  this  county  that  the  remarkable 
"  Rebecca  "  insurrection  originated  in  1843-4.  The  multi- 
plicity of  toll-gates  seemed  to  be  the  original  cause  of  this 
lingular  conspiracy.  Parties  of  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
mostly  mounted,  armed  with  pickaxes,  sledges,  hatchets, 
and  guns,  used  nightly  to  traverse  the  countios  of  Car- 
marthen, Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Brecon,  headed  by  a 
t..ll  man  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  throwing  down  the 
toll-sates,  and  committing  other  excesses ;    and  so  well  did 


the  rioters  keep  counsel,  and  so  secretly  did  they  manage 
their  forays,  that  despite  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates, 
assisted  by  large  bodies  of  military  sent  into  the  districts, 
no  effectual  check  coc  1  i  be  put  upon  their  proceedings  f oi 
many  months. 

Carmarthenshire  is  rich  in  antiquities^  and  possesses  ttie 
traces  of  three  important  Roman  roads,  besides  encamp- 
ments and  several  early  British  remains.  The  two  most 
interesting  mediaeval  ruins  are  those  of  Carreg  Cenain  and 
Dyuevor  castles. 

CABUARTHEy,  the  capital  of  Carmarthenshire,  is  a 
parliamentary  a*id  municipal  borough,  and  forms  a  ixinnty 
of  itself  with  an  area  of  4996  acres.  It  ia  beautifully 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy,  abont  5  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels;  but, 
owing  to  the  better  access  to  the  neighbouring  borough 
of  Llanelly,  and  to  the  increased  facilities  of  railway  com- 
munication, the  Towy  is  not  used  so  much  for  the  transit 
of  goods  as  formerly.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  for  the 
most  part  narrow  and  steep,  although  many  of  the  houses 
are  well  built  and  of  a  respectable  class.  Part  of  the  town 
stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  viewed  from  a  distance  ^t 
has  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  principal  church  is  that  of  St  Peter's,  a  large  plain 
building  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  containing  some  interest- 
ing monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  and  his  lady.  Sir  Richard  Steele  is 
buried  here,  but  no  monument  marks  his  resting-place. 
There  is  another  church  belonging  to  the  Establishment, 
and  several  dissenting  chapels.  There  is  a  large  and  well- 
conducted  training  college  here  for  Welsh  teachers ;  and 
there  are  two  grammar-schools  on  public  foundations. 
There  are  also  two  infirmaries,  and  a  literary  and  scientific 
institution,  the  lectures  at  which  are  well  attended.  The 
town  also  possesses  a  guild-hall, — a  respectable  stone  edifice 
adorned  with  Tuscan  columns,  and  having  a  covered  market 
underneath.  The  county  gaol  is  bnilt  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle.  There  is  a  granite  obelisk  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  a  bronze  statue  to 
General  Nott,  who  were  both  natives  of  the  town  ;  and 
also  a  monument  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  23d  Re'gi- 
ment  (Welsh  Fusiliers)  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  river  and  rail^in 
slates,  lead-ore,  and  tin  plat«s,  besides  domestic  produce. 
The  salmon  and  sewin  (bull-trout)  fishing  is  also  productive 
of  some  trade.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  returned  a  member  to 
Parliament  from  1536  to  the  period  of  the  Reform  Act. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  associaced  with  Llanelly  in 
returning  one  member.  There  are  markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  several  fairs  in  xhe  course  of  the  year 
The  quarter  sessions  and  assizes  are  held  here.  Population 
in  1851,  10,524,  and  in  1871,  10,488,  (males  4820,  females 
5668),  inhabited  houses,  1984. 

Carmarthen,  as  its  name  denotes,  was  a  fortified  place  at 
an  early  period.  It  ia  generally  believed  to  be  the  Mari- 
dunnm  of  the  Romans  near  which  two  branches  of  the  great 
road,  the  Via  Julia,  diverged.  Upon  the  erection  of  Wales 
into  a  principality,  the  chancery  and  exchequer  of  the 
southern  division  were  fixed  here.  The  last  time  when  the 
castle  wa.s  put  to  use  was  in  the  Parliamentary  wars,  when 
it  was  garrisoned  and  held  for  Charles  I.  After  being  re- 
duced by  the  Parliamentary  forces  it  was  dismantled,  and 
both  it  and  the  old  walls  were  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  The 
town  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  duke  of  Leeds. 

CARMEL,  a  mountain  promontory  of  Palestine  which 
runs  out  into  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  of  the  bay  of 
Acre,  in  32"  50'  N.  lat.  and  35°  K  long.  Gradually  retiring 
from  the  coast  it  stretches  south-cast  for  a  distance  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles,  ami  then  sinks  abruptly  to  form  a  cou- 
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nectiou  with  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  Composed  almost 
entirely  of  oolitic  formations,  it  is  furrowed  externally  with 
numerous  ravines  and  other  irregularities,  while  within  it 
is  eaten  out  into  countless  caves.  Its  greatest  height  is 
about  1750  feet.  By  the  Biblical  authors  it  is  celebrated 
for  its  fertility ;  and  its  very  name,  which  signifies  the 
"  vineyard  of  the  Lord,"  bears  witness  to  its  repute.  At 
present  there  are  only  a  few  unimportant  patches  subjected 
to  cultivation  ;  and  most  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
a  thick  brushwood  of  evergreens  which  rises  at  some  parts 
into  forest.  The  tree  which  more  than  any  other  gives  its 
character  to  the  scenery  is  the  Querciis  Ilex,  or  prickly  oak  ; 
but  the  lentisk  and  myrtle  are  also  abundant,  and  the 
profusion  of  lesser  shrubs  and  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers 
is  altogether  remarkable.  The  vine  is  almost  extinct  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Esfia ;  but  wine- 
presses hewn  out  of  the  rock  show  that  its  cultivation  must 
at  one  time  have  been  common.  In  the  poetical  books  of 
the  Scriptures  allusions  to  (Jarmel  are  frequent ;  and  it  is 
especially  celebrated  in  Biblical  story  as  the  scene  of  the 
sacrifice  by  Elijah  which  decided  the  claims  of  Jehcfvab 
and  BaaL  The  exact  site  of  the  prophet's  altar  is  fixed  by 
tradition  at  El  Muhrakah  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  where  a  rough  structure  of  hewn  stones  is  still  visited 
as  a  place  of  sacrifice  by  the  Druses.  Various  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  connected  with  his  name  in  one 
way  or  other,  and  the  mountain  itself,  as  well  as  the  convent 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  familiarly  known  in  the 
East  as  Mar  Elyas.  The  origin  of  certain  fruit-like  fossils 
which  occur  in  some  of  the  rocks  is  explained  by  the  legend 
that  the  keeper  of  a  garden,  having  scornfully  refused  to 
let  Elijah  share  in  its  produce,  was  punished  by  his  melons 
and  plums  being  instantly  cursed  into  stone.  At  a  slightly 
later  period  the  mountain  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  prophet 
Elisha  ;  and,  according  to  Jamblichus,  Pythagoras  sought 
the  inspiration  of  its  solitudes.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  oracle ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  its  inhabitants 
as  gens  sola  et  toto  in  orbepi-uster  cceteras  mira.  The  sanctity 
and  seclusion  of  the  place  attracted  a  number  of  Christian 
hermits  as  early  as  the  4th  century  ;  and  here  in  the  12th 
century  originated  the  order  of  the  tlarmelites.  In  1209 
the  convent  of  St  Brocardus  was  founded  at  the  fountain 
of.  Elijah;  but  the  monks  were  massacred  in  1238  and 
the  building  feU  into  decay.  Another  convent  was  erected 
in  1631  ;  but  it  was  destroyed  in  1821  by  Abd-ullah  of 
St  Jean  d'Acre,  who  employed  the  ruins  to  build  the  walls 
of  his  city.  A  few  years  later  the  building  was  restored 
by  command  of  the  Porte,  the  expense  being  defrayed 
partly  by  Abd-ullah  and  partly  by  the  contributions  pro- 
cured by  the  monk  John  Baptist  who  wandered  through 
a  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  pursuit  of  his  mission. 
The  building  is  large  and  commodious,  and  hospitable 
entertainment  is  freely  rendered  by  the  fraternity  to  travel- 
lers of  any  nation  or  religion  whatever.  The  mountain  was 
at  one  time  dotted  with  hamlets  ;  but  these  have  beenj 
almost  all  depopulated  by  the  warlike  Dru'es.  An  attempt 
to  establish  American  colonists  in  some  of  the  villages 
resulted  in  failure  ;  but  in  quite  recent  years  considerable 
success  has  attended  the  eflforts  of  a  body  of  German  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  who  call  themselves  Templars.  Their 
principal  settlement,  founded  in  1869,  is  at  Haifa  or 
Caipha,  a  town  of  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  promontory,  which  is  usually  identified 
with  the  Roman  Sycamina.  (See  the  works  of  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Van  de  Velde,  Thomson,  Robinson,  Tristram,  and 
Stanley ;  and  for  legendary  details,  Mislin,  Les  Saints  Lieux, 
1851-57.) 

CARMELITES,  one  of  the  four  orders  of  Mendicant 
Friars.  It  is  perhaps  difiicult  to  say  whether  upon  the 
whole  the  Franciscans  or  the  Carmelites  have  invented  and 


propagated  the  more  monstrous  fictions  respecting  their 
own  commencements  and  subsequent  stury.  But  as  regards 
the  very  tender  point  of  their  first  foundation,  the  latter 
must  be  admitted  to  have  distanced  their  competitors. 
For  the  history  of  the  Franciscans  at  least  commences 
with  a  basis  of  solid  and  indubitable  historical  fact,  where- 
as in  the  «ase  of  the  Carmelites  we  plunge  at  once  into  the 
region  of  fable,  and  fable  of  the  most  monstrous  kind. 
Mount  Carmel  is  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  abode  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  former  of  whom  the  Carmelites 
claim  as  their  founder.  Elijah,  or  Elias,  say  the  writers 
of  the  order,  became  a  monk  under  the  ministry  of  angels ; ' 
and  his  first  disciples  were  Jonah,  Micah,  and  Obadiah. 
They  declare  further  that  tho  wife  of  the  latter,  having 
bound  herself  by  a  vow  of  chastity,  received  the  veil  from 
the  hands  of  Elias  himself,  and  became  the  first  abbess  of 
the  Carmelite  female  order.  They  tell  us  also  that 
Pythagoras  was  a  member  of  this  order,  and  that  he  had 
on  Mount  Carmel  several  conversations  with  the  Prophet  , 
Daniel  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  They  further  assert 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ  himself  assumed  tho 
habit  and  profession  of  Carmelites.^  We  first,  however, 
reach  the  solid  ground  of  something  like  histbry  in  the 
account  left  by  Phocas,  a  Greek  luonk  of  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1185,  and  who 
concludes  the  narrative  of  his  journeying  by  relating  that 
the  cave  of  Elias  was  then  visible  on  Mount  Carinel,  and 
that  there  had  existed  there  a  large  monastery,  as  might 
still  be  seen  from  the  remains  of  the  buildings  ;  that  some 
years  previously  a  monk  in  priest's  orders,  with  white  barr, 
had  arrived  there,  coming  from  Calabria,  and  had  established 
himself  there  in  obedience  to  orders  given  him  by  EUas  in 
a  vision.  He  made,  continues  Phocas,  a  small  enclosure 
among  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  and  built  a  bell  tower 
and  a  little  church.  He  then  collected  about  ten  com- 
panions, with  whom,  concludes  Phocas,  he  still  continues 
to  live  there.  To  these  recluses,  Albert,  bishop  of  Vercelli, 
who  had  become  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  gave  a 
"  rule  "  about  the  year  1209.  And  this  must  be  considered 
to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  Carmelite  order. 

This  rule  consists  of  only  sixteen  articles ;  and  it 
appears  from  it  that  the  monks  on  Mount  Carmel  were  at 
that  time  eremitical,  dwelling  in  separate  little  houses. 
The  lodging  of  the  prior  was  placed  at  the  entrance  intD  the 
enclosure,  and  the  church  was  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosed 
space.  The  rule  contains  the  ordinary  injunctions  and 
prohibitions  as  regards  masses  and  other  services  to  be 
heard  or  said,  and  kinds  of  food  to  be  avoided,  with  some 
unimportant  specialities  of  dates  and  seasons.  Albert 
further  enjoined  on  them  to  labour  constantly  with  their 
hands,  and  to  practise  much  silence.  This  rule  was 
approved  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1226. 

It  is  related  that  two  English  crusaders,  John  de  Vesci 
and  Richard  de  Grey,  carried  some  of  the  recluses  ou 
Mount  Carmel  with  them  to  England,  and  founded  the 
first  Carmelite  monastery  in  England  at  Alnwick.  Much 
about  the  •same  time — nearly  the  middle  of  the.  13th 
century — Louis  IX.  of  France,  on  his  return  from  the 
Crusades,  took  with  him  to  Paris  some  of  the  Mount  Carmel 
monks,  and  established  them  under  the  name  of  Carmelites 
in  a  monastery  there.  Others  passed  from  Mount  Carmel 
into  Italy  and  Spain  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
popes.  The  number  of  their  establishments  was  very 
rapidly  and  very  largely  increased;  and  they  held  their  first 
European  general  chapter  at  Aylesford  in  England  in  1245. 

The  Carmelites,  however,  can  refer  to  papal  briefs,  bulls, 

^  For  a  full  account  .of  nil  these  absurdities,  see  a  very  curious  work, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1751,  but  with  the  date  of  Berlin,  entitled  Ordret 
Monustiques,  Histoire  extraiCe  de  tou3  lea  A  uleura  qui  ont  cortterpi  i 
laposUriti  ce  ju'il  y  a  <U  plus  curieux  dans  c^ojtic  Ordrt, 
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and  Rescripts  of  a  much  earlier  time,  in  which  their  exL-'t- 
ence  is  recognized  John  V.  (ob  686),  Stephen  V.  (ob. 
817),  Leo  IV  (ob.  855)  Adrian  II.  (ob.  872),  Seigius  III. 
(ob.  911),  Gregory  VII.  (ob.  1085),  and  Alexander  III. 
(ob  1181)  may  be  cited  among  the  early  popes  who  con- 
ferred privileges  or  special  indulgences  on  the  order.  They 
further  quote  John  XXII.  (ob.  1334),  Sixtus  IV.  (ob. 
1484),  JuUus  III.  (ob.  1555),  Pius  V.  (ob.  1572),  Gregory 
XIII.  (ob  1585),  Sixtus  V.  (ob.  1590),  and  Clement  YIII. 
(ob.  1605)  as  having  all,  in  various  documents,  recognized 
the  fact  of  their  foundation  by  Elias.  And,  lastly,  Benedict 
XIII.  in  1725,  permitted  the  order  to  erect  in  St  Peter's, 
among  tho  statues  of  the  founders  of  the  religious  orders, 
I  hat  of  Elias  as  their  founder,  with  the  inscription, — 
Hnivermi  Ordo  Carmelitarum  fundatori  suo  Sando  Elice 
rrophetCB  erexit  I 

The  term  Universus  in  the  al)0*e  legend  is  intended  to  indicate 
that  all  the  different  branches  of  the  order  participated  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  statue,  although  they  have  become  entirely  separate  so- 
cieties Tho  monks  of  that  portion  of  the  order  which  had  adhered 
to  the  ancient  rule,  modified  and  mitigated,  however,  in  some 
respects  by  Innocent  IV.  (ob.  1254),  and  move  largely  by  Eugenius 

IV.  (ob.  1447),  are  termed  Carmelites  of  the  Ancient  Observance. 
Shortly  after  the  changes  made  in  the  rule  by  I'opo  Eugenius  IV., 
several  local  reformations  were  effected  in  tho  order  in  different 
countries, — one  in  France  by  the  general  Jean  Soreth  of  Normandy 
in  1451,  and  another  in  the  congregation  at  Kantua,  which  rapidly 
spread  itself,  and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  general  of  that  portion 
of  the  order  which  adhered  to  the  old  rule,  obtained  from  the  Pon- 
tiff the  right  to  elect  a  vicar-general  of  their  own,  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  or  the  approbation  of  tho  general.  Various  other 
partial  reformations  were  effected,  and  the  members  of  those  congre- 

fations  which  adopted  them  are  styled  "Keformed  Carmditi's." 
lut  a  more  important,  or  at  least  a  more  marked  and  decided  divi- 
sion into  two  branches  was  brought  about  by  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy personages  in  all  the  Catholic  hagiology,  Saint  Teresa.  This 
extraordinary  woman,  a  native  of  Avila,  in  old  Castile,  became  a 
Carmelite  nun  in  a  nunnery  of  the  order  in  that  city  in  1535.  She 
at  once  determined  on  carrying  out  tho  nilo  in  all  its  primitive 
strictness ;  but  finding  this  insufficient  to  satisfy  her  abounding 
zeal  and  ambition,  she  obtained  in  1562  a  brief  from  Pope  Pius  IV. 
authorizing  her  to  establish  a  separate  branch  of  the  order,  the  more 
austere  observances  of  which  shoxild  be  modelled  according  to  her 
own  views.  Very  shortly  several  nunneries  of  "  Barefoot  Carmelite 
Nuns"  were  established,  mainly  in  Spain.  Her  success  thus  far  soon 
led  her  to  the  more  ambitious  project  of  introducing  a  similar  reform 
among  the  Carmelite  body  of  the  other  sex.  And  this  also  she  accom- 
plished by  the  assistance  of  two  or  threo  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Carmelite  community.  The  members  of  the  communities  which 
received  this  reformed  rule,  or  which  were  founded  for  the  obser- 
vance of  it,  were  called  Barefoot  Carmelites  (Cannes  Dichaussis,  or 
Cannelilani  Scalzi),  in  distinction  to  those  of  the  older  bodies.  For 
some  time,  however,  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  of  the  Barefoot 
Carmelites  remained  subject  to  the  general  of  the  parent  boily  ;  till 
in  1B80  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  at  the  mstance  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 

rermitted  them  tn  elect  their  own  provincial  generals,  who  were, 
owever,  still  subject  to  the  general  of  the  entire  order.     But  Si.ttus 

V.  having  regard  to  the  greatly  increased  and  increasing  number  of 
their  establishments,  granted  them;  in  1687,  the  privilege  of  elect- 
inga  vicar-general  of  their  own.  Finally,  Clement  VIII.,  in  1593, 
separated  them  entirely  from  the  other  Carmelites,  empowered  them 
to  elect  a  general  of  their  body,  and  constituted  them  a  separate 
.Order  of  Friars  Mendicant, — dispositions  which  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Gregory  XV. 

The  Carmelites  originally  wore  white  woollen  dresses.  But  inas- 
much as  the  Orientals  among  whom  they  dwelt  deemed  this  colour 
a  mark  of  nobility,  they  adopted  striped  dresses,  specimens  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  ancient  paintings,  the  colours  of  such  stripes 
being  sometimes  white,  grey,  and  black,  and  sometimes  white  and 
dark  brown.  After  their  establishment  in  Europe,  however,  these 
striped  dresses  were  abandoned,  and  by  tho  authority  of  Honorius 
IV.,  they  began  in  1287  to  wear  a  white  capo  and  scapulary,  which 
was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  changed  for  dark  brown.  Over 
this  dress  they  now  wear  a  white  cloaK  and  hood  when  they  quit 
their  convent. 

The  device,  both  of  the  original  body  and  of  the  Barefoot  Cannel- 
ites,  consists  of  a  mountain,  topped  by  threo  stars,  and  above  this 
a  crown,  from  the  middle  of  which  comes  forth  an  arm  grasping  a 
sword.  The  mountain  ropreseuls  Mount  Carmel ;  the  stars  sym- 
bolize theVirgin— 5(i-??(i  mnrw— towhom  the  order  is  more  especially 
dedicated  ;  the  crown  figures  forth  her  supremacy ;  tjie  arm  is  the 
arm  of  Elias;  and  the  sword  it  grasps  is  the  token  of  his  zeal.     A 


line  drawn  acios  the  top  of  the  iiiount.iin  differentiates  the  device 
as  used  by  the  Barefoot  Carmelites.  The  order  has  been,  and  is 
indeed  still,  a  very  wide-spread  one,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

CAUmCHAEL,  Gee.<:hom  (1672-1729),  a  rotti- 
physician  of  whom  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  said  that  he 
"  may  be  regarded,  on  gooil  grounds,  as  the  real  founder 
of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy."  He  was  boru 
about  the  year  1672,  probably  in  London,  where  his 
father,  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  had  been  banished  by 
the  Scotch  Privy  Council  for  his  religious  opinions,  was 
then  living.  Gersiiom  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. He  graduated  there  in  1691,  and  soon  after 
became  a  Regent  at  St  Andrews.  In  1694  he  was  elected 
a  Master  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, — an  office  that  was 
converted  into  the  profesorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
1727,  when  the  system  of  Masters  was  abolished  at  Glas- 
gow. He  was  an  eminently  successful  teacher,  attracting 
students  from  England  as  well  as  Scotland,  but  his  warm 
temper  led  him  into  various  disputes  with  the  principal 
and  other  college  authorities,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  more  than  once  suspended  from  his  functions.  His 
worlcs  are  Bieviuscula  Jntrodiidio  ad  Logicam,  a  treatke 
on  logic  and  tho  psychology  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in 
which  among  other  things  he  affirms  that  all  knowledge 
may  be  resolved  into  immediate  judgments  known  in 
their  own  light;  Synopsis  Theologice  Naturalis ;  and  an 
edition  of  Puffendorff  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,  with 
notes  and  supplements  of  high  value.  Carmichael^  died 
in  1729. 

CARJIINE,  a  pigment  of  a  bright  red  colour  obtained 
from  cochineal.  It  may  be  prepared  by  exhausting 
cochineal  with  boiling  water,  and  then  treating  the  clear 
solution  with  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  or  acid  oxalate  of 
potassium  ;  the  colouring  and  animal  matters  present  in 
the  liquid  are  thus  precipitated.  Or  an  aqueous  decoction 
of  black  cochineal  is  mads,  and  treated  with  stannic 
chloride  :  a  slow  deposition  of  carmine  then  takes  place  ; 
tho  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  carmine  dried.  Another 
process  is  to  add  to  15  quarts  of  boiling  river  water  1  ft 
of  cochineal,  and  a  clear  solution  of  6  drachms  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  1  lb  of  water,  and  boil  for  thirty  minutes.  The 
liquid  is  then  cooled,  and  6  drachms  of  powdered  alum 
are  stirred  in.  After  twenty  minutes  the  resulting  scarlet 
liquid  is  decanted,  mixed  well  wit^  the  white  of  two  eggs 
beaten  up  in  i  lb  of  water,  and  again  boiled  for  a  short 
time  ;  it  is  then  left  quiet  for  about  half  an  hour,  afltx 
which  it  is  decanted,  and  the  carmine  which  has  been 
deposited  is  drained  on  a  cloth,  spread  out  on  plates  with 
an  ivory  or  silver  spatula,  covered  with  white  paper,  and 
dried.  By  this  process  atout  1  h  oz.  of  carmine  is  obtained 
from  1  lb  of  cochineal.  Another  method  is  to  add  3  oz. 
of  nitre  and  4  oz.  of  acid  oxalate  of  potassium  to  an  in- 
fusion of  1  lb  of  cochineal,  and  to  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
After  four  hours'  standing,  tho  liquid  is  poured  into  flat 
dishes,  where  it  is  left  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  it  is  freed  of  the  coating  of  mould  formed  upon 
it,  and  is  drawn  off,  leaving  a  firm  layer  of  carmine  of 
fine  colour.  There  are  several  other  modes  of  preparing 
carmine,  in  some  of  which  gelatine  is  used  to  assist  its 
precipitation.  The  quality  of  carmine  is  affected  by  the 
temperature  and  the  deg-ee  of  illumination  during  its 
preparation,^ — sunlight  being  requisite  for  the  production 
of  a  brilliant  hue.  It  diffci-s  also  according  to  the  amount 
of  alumina  present  in  it.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
cinnabar,  starch,  and  other  materials ;  from  these  the 
carmine  can  be  separated  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia. 
Good  carmine  should  crumble  readily  between  the  fingers 
when  dry.  Chemically,  carmine  is  said  to  be  a  compound 
of  colouring  matter  and  a  special  animal  principle  with  an 
acid  from  one  of  the  agents  employed  to  precipitate  them. 
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Its  discovery  is  attributed  to  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Pisa. 
Carmine  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers, 
water-colours,  rouge,  cosmetics,  and  crimson  ink,  and  in 
the  painting  of  miniatures.  Carmine  Lake  is  a  pigment 
obtained  by  adding  freshly  precipitated  alumina  to  decoc- 
tion of  cochineal 

CARMONA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
situated  about  15  miles  east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  a 
gentle  elevation  that  overlooks  an  extensive  plain.  Its 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  \tas  formerly  the  principal  fortress  of 
Peter  the  Cruel,  and  contained  a  spacious  palace  within 
its  defences.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  town  is  an 
old  Moorish  gateway  ;  and  the  gate  on  the  road  to  Cordova 
is  partly  of  Roman  construction.  Part  of  the  ancient 
college  of  San  Teodomir  is  of  Moorish  architecture,  and 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  San  Pedro  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Giralda  at  Seville.  The  principal  trade  is  in  oil, 
corn,  and  cattle.  Carmona,  the  Roman  Carmo,  was  the 
strongest  city  in-Further  Spain  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar ; 
and  its  strength  was  greatly  increased  by  the  Moors,  who 
surrounded  it  with  a  wall  and  ornamented  it  with  fountains 
and  palaces.  In  1247  Ferdinand  lU.  of  Castile  took  the 
city,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  motto — Sicut  Liici/er  lucet  in 
Aurora,  sic  in  Wandalia  Carmona.  The  Carmona  fair, 
which  is  held  in  April,  affords  an  almost  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  genuine  costumes  and  customs  of 
southern  Spain.     Population,  20,704. 

CARNAC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan  and  arrondissement  of  L'Orient,  about  9  miles 
south-west  of  Auray,  which  is  the  nearest  railway 
station.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  rude  stone  monuments 
in  its  vicinity,  which  are  among  the  most  extensive  and 
interesting  of  their  kind.  The  most  remarkable  consist  of 
long  avenues  of  maenhirs  or  standing  stones ;  but  there  is 
also  a  great  profusion  of  other  erections,  such  as  dolmens 
and  barrows,  throughout  the  whole  district.  About  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  village  is  the  Menec  system,  which 
consists  of  eleven  lines,  numbers  942  maenhirs,  and  extends 
a  distance  of  3376  feet.  The  terminal  cirde,  whose  longest 
diameter  is  300  feet,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out,  as 
it  is  broken  by  the  houses  and  gardens  of  a  little  hamlet. 
Further  to  the  north-east  there  is  another  system  at 
Kermario  (Place  of  the  Dead),  which  consists  of  994 
stones,  many  of  them  of  great  size — some,  for  example,  18 
feet  in  height — arranged  in  ten  lines  and  extending  about 
4000  feet  in  length.  Still  further  in  the  same  direction 
is  a  third  system  at  Kerlescant  (Place  of  Burning),  com- 
posed of  266  stones,  which  are  distributed  into  thirteen 
lines,  terminated  by  an  irregular  circle,  and  altogether  ex- 
tend over  a  distance  of  1000  feet  or  more.  A  fourth 
system  at  Menec  Vihan,  due  east  of  the  village  of  Carnac, 
has  125  stones.  The  alignment  of  Kermario  points  to  the 
dolmen  of  Kercado  (Place  of  St  Cado),  where  there  is  also 
a  barrow,  explored  in  1863  ;  and  to  the  east  of  Menec 
stands  the  great  tumulus  of  Mont  St  Michel,  which 
measures  317  feet  in  length  and  192  feet  in  width  at  the 
base,  and  has  at  present  a  height  of  33  feet.  The  tumulus, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  chapel,  was  excavated  by  Ren6 
GaUes  in  1862;  and  the  contents  of  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
which  include  several  jade  and  fibrolite  axes,  are  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Vannes.  About  a  mUe  east  of  the  village 
is  a  small  piece  of  moorland  called  the  Boceno,  from  the 
hocenieu  or  mounds  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  and  here,  in 
1874,  the  explorations  of  Cleuziou  and  MUn  brought  to 
light  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  remains  of  a  GaUo- Roman 
to?ni.  The  tradition  of  Carnac  is  that  there  was  once  a 
convent  of  the  Templars  or  Red  Knights  on  the  spot ;  but 
this  it  seems  is  not  supported  by  history.  Similar  traces 
were  also  discovered  at  Man6  Bras,  a  height  about  three 
ntUes  to  the  east.       The   rocks  of   which   these   various 


monuments  are  composed  is  the  ordinary  granite  of  the 
district,  and  most  of  them  present  a  strange  appearance 
from  their  coating  of  white  lichens.  For  further  details 
the  reader  may  consult  the  Prehistoric  Times  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  who  visited  Carnac  in  1867  along  with  Dr 
Hooker ;  the  Guide  to  the  Principal  Chambered  Barrows 
and  other  Prehistoric  Moiiumenis  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Morbihan,  &e.  (1875),  by  W.  C.  Lukis,  who  spent  consider- 
able portions  of  seven  years  in  the  district ;  the  various  pub- 
lications of  Ben6  Galles,  such  as  his  Fouilles  du  Mont  Saint 
Michel  en  Carnac,  1864,  and  Tumulus  et  dolmens  de  Ker- 
aulo,  1864 ;  Fouquet's  Des  monumetits  celtiques  et  des  riiines 
roiiiaiites  dans  le  MorbUian,  1873;  Journal  of  Anthrop. 
Soc.  of  London,  1869,  p.  cxziii  ;  Jephson's  Walhing  Tout 
in  Brittany,  1866;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Scot. 
Antiq.,  1875. 

CARNARVON,  County  of,  ("Welsh  Caer-yn-arfon), 
a  maritime  county  of  North  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Beaumaris  Bay,  on  the  E.  by  Denbigh,  on  the 
S.E.  by  Merioneth ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Cardigan  Bay,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Menai  Strait.  There  is  a 
small  detached  portion  of  the  county  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Denbighshire.  The  greatest  length  of  this  county  is  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  measures  about  55  miles ; 
while  its  greatest  breadth  from  south-east  to  north-west  is 
about  23  miles.  Nearly  one-half  of  its  whole  length  forma 
a  spur-like  peoinsulaf  varying  from  five  to  nine  miles  in 
width,  projecting  in  a  south-west  direction  into  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  forming  Cardigan  Bay  on  the  south,  and  Car- 
narvon Bay  on  the  north.  The  county  possesses  an  area 
of  579  square  miles,  or  370,273  acres,  and  contains  10 
hundreds  and  76  parishes. 

The  Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian  beds  may  be  termed 
the  basis  of  the  geological  features  of  this  county ;  but 
they  are  so  completely  penetrated  in  every  direction  by 
intrusive  igneous  rocks  that  there  is  hardly  a  square  mile 
of  surface  in  the  whole  county  free  from  their  presence. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  compact  felspar,  felspathic  traps, 
greenstone,  quartz  porphyries,  and  syenite.  On  the  west, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Menai  Strait,  there  is  a  narrow  belt 
of  carboniferous  limestone  ;  of  this  the  Great  Orme's  Head 
is  also  composed ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsular 
part  of  the  county  is  a  broad  band  of  chlorite  and  mica 
schist  with  serpentine  interspersed.  Carnarvon  is  rich  in 
mineral  treasures  ;  for,  besides  lead  and  copper  lodes  and 
an  appreciable  amount  of  gold,  its  numerous  slate  quarries 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  mineral  properties  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  yield  princely  incomes  to  the 
fortunate  possessors,  besides  furnishing  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  workmen. 

Carnarvon  is  the  most  mountainous  of  all  the  Welsh 
counties,  and  its  mountains  are  the  grandest  of  any  in  the 
British  islands  south  of  the  Forth.  The  Snowdon  range 
fills  up  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  county ;  and,  with 
its  lofty  summits  rising  to  the  height  of  between  3000  and 
4000  feet,  throws  an  air  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  over 
scenery  which  is  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful 
description.  The  summit  of  Snowdon  itself  is  3570  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
phalanx  of  giants,  many  of  them  but  little  lower  than  itself. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these,  within  the  county, 
are  the  Camedd  Llewelyn,  3482  feet;  the  Camedd  Dafydd, 
3430  feet;  the  Glyder  Fawr,  3275  feet;  the  Elidyr- 
fawr,  3033  feet  ;  the  Moel  Siabod.  2863  feet ;  Moel 
Hebog,  2578  feet ;  and  Drum,  2527  feet  in  "height.  The 
rocks  of  which  the  Snowdonian  range  is  composed  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  very  bold  and  rugged  description,  which 
adds  to  the  impressiveness  of  their  immense  masses. 

Some  of  the  valleys  are  characterized  by  the  extreme  Df 
wild  and  rugged  grandeur,  being  walled  ia.by.the  uaked 
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rocks,  and  traversed  l)y  foaming  torrents  ;  while  otliei-s  me 
marked  by  soft  and  smiling  beauty.  Among  tlie  former 
may  be  mentioned  the  gorge  at  Pont  Abcrglaslyn,  while 
Nant  Givynant,  with  its  placid  lake  and  verdant  meadows, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  latter.  The  vales  of 
Beddgelert  ajid  Llanberis,  the  former  at  the  southern, 
and  the  latter  at  the  northern  base  of  Snowdon,  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  beauty  ;  and  the  vale  of  the 
Conway,  from  Llanrwst  to  Conway,  is  a  noble  piece  of 
scenery,  backed  as  it  is  on  its  southern  border  by  the 
Snowdon  range. 

The  only  river  of  importance  is  the  Conway,  which  rises 
in  Llyn  Conway,  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  county,  and 
after  separating  Carnarvon  from  Denbigh  in  a  nearly  due 
north  course  of  about  30  miles,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Conway.  It  is  a  tidal  river,  and  is  navigable  for  about  10 
miles  from  Conway.  The  Seoint,  a  small  stream,  rises  in 
Snowdon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Carnarvon. 

The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  more  important  are  the  lakes  of 
Llanberis  (Llyu  Peris  and  Llyn  Padarn),  to  the  north  of 
Snowdon  ;  Llyn  Ogwen,  to  the  north  of  the  Glyder  Fav\  r ; 
Llyn  Cwlyd  and  Llyn  Eigiau,  both  to  the  north  of  Capel 
Curcg;  Llyu  Llydau  on  Snowdon;  Llyn  Cwellyn  to  the  west, 
and  Llyn  Gwynant  to  the  east  of  that  mountain  ;  Llyniau 
Naut-y-Llef  or  NantUo  Pools,  near  Llanllyfni ;  and  Llyn 
Conway,  already  referred  to. 

The  climate  is  cold  and  severe  during  the  winter,  except 
in  the  peninsular  part  of  the  county  and  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  it  is  very  mild.  The  arable  land  occupies  not  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  surface  ;  and  this  is  mostly 
in  the  vale  of  Conway,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
A  small  quantity  of  wheat  is  raised ;  but  the  principal 
cultivated  crops  are  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The 
alluvial  deposit  in  some  of  the  valleys  forms  a  rich  and 
ffertile  soil,  which  is  chiefly  employed  as  meadow  land. 
Dairy  and  sheep-farming  form  the  chief  employment  of 
the  agricultural  population  ;  and  on  the  hills  numbers  of 
diminutive  ponies  are  reared,  which  at  two  years  old  find 
a  steady  sale  in  the  English  market.  Agriculture  is  not  in 
a  forward  state,  and  has  not  been  advanced  by  the  success 
attending  the  mining  industries  of  the  county.  In  1873 
Carnarvon  was  divided  among  6240  separate  proprietors, 
4610  of  these  owning  holdings  of  less  than  an  acre  ;  eleven 
holdings  consisted  of  more  than  5000  acres,  and  none  ex- 
ceeded 42,000  acres  On  an  average  each  holding  contained 
48  acres,  the  average  of  all  Wales  being  74 J ;  and  the  aver- 
ago  rental  of  properties  amounting  to  an  acre  and  upwards 
was  as  high  as  19s.  9d.  per  acre,  owing  to  the  presence  of  so 
many  valuable  mines. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  in  the  years  1872  and  1875,  and  from  these 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  general  dimiuuHon  of 
the  acreage  of  crops  but  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
live  stock : — 

Yw  Ootd  Bsrioy.         Who«t.      Qi-oencrop.    ''"J^J"^!" 

1872 '13,786  9,101         2,033  9,134  36,418 

1875 -  12,849  8,459         1,626  9,101  37,006 

Yo«l  IIoi-sM.  Cottle  Slioop  PIkv 

1872 -._...   7,064         46,981         218,881         21,002 
1875 7,363         51,352         223,804         19,273 

The  county  is  as  well  served  with  railways  as  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  district  will  allow.  The 
Chester  and  Holyhead  line  runs  along  the  northern  coast, 
and  crosses  to  Anglesey  by  means  of  the  Britannia  Bridge 
over  the  Menai  Strait.  From  this  lino  branches  diverge 
up  the  valley  of  the  Conway,  and  across  the  peninsula  by 
Carnarvon  to  Pwllheli,  &c  The  Cumbrian  lino  enters  from 
the  south  at  Portmadoc 
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on  its  coasts,  afford  very  great  facilities  for  the  transport 
of  the  important  mineral  products  of  the  county. 

Copper,  lead,  and  sbte  are  worked  very  largely,  par 
ticularly  the  last,  Mhich  is  of  the  most  valuable  quality. 
For  roofing,  paving,  and  ornamental  purposes  it  is  exported 
in  large  quantities.  In  1871,  4370  men  were  employed 
in  the  slate  quarries  The  chief  owners  are  Lord  Penrhyn, 
Jlr  Duff  Smith,  and  the  Welsh  Slate  Company. 

The  inhabitants,  who  all  speak  Webh  more  or  less,  num- 
bered in  1851  87,870;  in  1871  they  had  increased  20^ 
per  cent.,  amounting  to  106,121,  of  whom  51,874  were 
males  and  54,217  females.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Carnar- 
vonshire is  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  It  has  a  court  of 
quarter  sessions.  It  is  represented  in  Parliament  by  one 
member  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  Bangor  group  of 
boroughs. 

The  principal  towns  are  Bangor,  population  (1871) 
9859  ;  Carnarvon,  9449  ;  Pwllheli,  3009  ;  and  Llandudno, 
2762. 

Carnarvonshire  was  occupied  by  thi-  important  tribe  of  the 
Segontiaci,  who  were  with  difficulty  subdued  by  Ostorius 
Scapula  and  Suetonius  Paulinus.  During  the  Roman  period 
it  formed  part  of  Britannia  Secunda,  and  Conovium  and 
Segontium  have  been  identified  as  Caer  Rhyn  and  Carnar- 
von (Caor  Seoint).  Later  it  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gwynnedd  until  Edward  I.  in  1277  restricted  that  division 
to  the  land  of  Snowdon  proper.  The  early  fortresses  at 
Diganwy,  Dinorwig,  <kc.,  as  well  as  the  later  castles  at 
Conway,  Carnarvon,  and  other  places,  attest  the  warlike 
character  of  its  inhabitants. 

Carnarvon,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  a  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  occupies  an  area  of  1897 
acres,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Carnarvon  Bay,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seoint,  210  miles  north-west  of  London.  It  stands  very 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  Caer  Seoint,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Segontiaci,  and  owes  its  origin  to  Hugh  Lupus,  earl 
of  Chester,  who  in  1098  fortified  the  place.  The  noble 
castle  was  commenced  in  1284,  and  the  common  tradition 
that  Edward  II.  was  born  in  that  year  within  its  walls  is 
now  known  to  be  unfounded,  as  they  were  at  the  date  of 
his  birth  scarcely  in  existence.  It  occupies  a  Large  area 
on  the  W'Cst  side  of  the  town  and  is  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  oblong,  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by 
thirteen  polygonal  towers.  The  Eagle  Tower  (Edward's 
reputed  birthplace)  is  at  the  extreme  west,  and  is  of  con- 
spicuous beauty  and  dominant  height.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  town-wall  near  the  ca.stle  is  still  eutire. 
The  parish  church  is  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  town. 
In  the  town  itself  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  several 
large  and  commodious  dissenting  chapels.  There  are  also 
a  town  and  county  hall,  a  training  college  for  teachers,  and 
handsome  schools.  The  town  also  possesses  assembly 
rooms  and  a  theatre,  and  is  resorted  to  as  a  sea-bathing 
place  in  summer  The  port  is  used  for  the  export  of  slates 
and  copper  ore  from  the  quarries  of  Llanberis  and 
Llanllyfni,  but  there  is  little  maimfacturing  in  the  town 
itself.  The  borough  has  formed  part  of  a  district  which 
has  returned  a  member  to  Parliament  since  1536.  Tbg 
Reform  Bill  added  Bangor  to  the  district,  which,  now 
includes  Carnarvon,  Conway,  Criccicth,  Pwllheli,  Bangor, 
and  Nevin.  The  population  of  Carnarvon  in  1851  wa3 
8674,  and  in  1871,  9449  (males  4357,  females  5092) ;  tbo 
inhabited  houses  numbered  1975.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  quarter  sessions  and  assizes  are  held  in 
the  town. 

CARNATIC,  a  large  district  of  Southern  India,  now 
included  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Though  no  longer 
recognized  as  a  political  or  administrative  division,  it  is  of 
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great  hiatoric  importauce.  It  extended  along  the  eastern 
coast  about  600  miles  in  lengtL.  and  from  50  to  100  miled 
in  breadth.  It  was  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Guntoor 
circar,  the  limit  being  the  small  River  (jiuiJezama,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  MuntapUly,  and  thence  it  stretched 
southward  to  Cape  Comoiin.  It  was  divided  into  the 
Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  Caruatic.  The  region 
south  of  the  Kiver  Coleroou  which  passes  the  town  of 
Trichinopoly,  was  called  the  Southern  Carnatic.  The 
principal  town?!  of  this  division  were  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly, 
Madura,  Tranquebar,  Negapatam,  and  Tinevelly.  The 
Central  Carnatic  extended  from  the  Coleroon  Eiver  to  the 
River  Pennar ;  its  chief  towns  were  Madras,  Pondicherry, 
Arcot,  Vellore.  Cuddalore,  Pullicat,  Nellore,  &c.  The 
Northern  Carnatic  extended  from  the  River  Pennar  to  the 
northern  limit  of  the  country ;  and  the  chief  towns  were 
Ougole,  Carwaree,  and  Samgaum.  The  Carnatic,  as  above 
defined,  comprehended  within  its  limits  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Nellore,  Chingleput,  South  Arcot,  Tanjore, 
Madura,  and  Tinevelly,  besides  the  inland  districts  of 
North  Arcot  and  Trichinopoly.  The  population  of  this 
region  consists  chiefly  of  Brahmanical  Hindus,  the  Jlaho- 
metans  being  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  country.  The 
Brahmans  rent  a  great  proportion  of  the  land,  and  also 
fill  different  offices  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  Throughout  the  country  they 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  particular  quarter  in  every 
town,  generally  the  strongest  part  of  it.  The  country  in 
former  times  was  the  scene  of  unremitting  violence  and 
strife  between  the  numerous  chieftains  and  petty  potentates, 
among  whom  it  was  divided ;  and  forts  and  fortresses 
accordingly  crown  almost  all  the  elevated  points.  They 
are  built  of  a  square  form  ;  from  the  long  period  of  inter- 
nal tranquillity  which  the  country  has  enjoyed,  they  are 
now  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  Large  temples  and  other 
public  monuments  of  civilization  abound.  The  temples  are 
commonly  built  in  the  middle  of  a  square  area,  and  en- 
closed by  a  wall  15  or  20  feet  high,  which  conceals  them 
completely  from  the  public  view,  as  they  are  never  raised 
above  it. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Carnatic 
or  Carnata  seems  to  have  been  formed  part  of  the  Panja  or 
Pandion  kingdom;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century  it  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Bolalas,  a  family 
of  Rajput  race,  which  at  that  time  was  making  itself  supreme 
in  Southern  India.  Of  the  greatness  of  this  dynasty  the 
ruins  of  Bisnagar,  their  capital,  still  give  striking  witness ; 
but  it  succumbed  before  the  mightier  Mahometan  poten- 
tates. 

The  Carnatic  was  first  invaded  by  this  new  power  in 
1310  A.D.,  when  they  defeated  the  Hindu  sovereign  and 
conquered  the  country,  which,  after  being  divided  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Bijapore  and  Golconda,  became  ultimately 
tributary  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Aurungzebe  ;  but 
it  was  again  dismembered  from  the  Mongol  empire  in 
1717,  when  Nizam  ul-Mulk  obtained  possession  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  south  of  India.  In  1743  he  appointed 
Anwar  ud-Deeu  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  with  his  capital  at 
Arcot  ;  in  1754  a  competition  for  the  government  arose  ; 
and  after  a  long  and  tedious  war,  in  which  the  Eiiglish 
and  the  French  took  different  sides.  Mahomet  Ali  was  left 
iu  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  Carnatic  which  was  the 
fruit  of  the  successes  achieved  by  the  British.  Central 
Carnatic  was  laid  completely  waste  by  Hyder  Ali,  but  was 
again  reconquered  by  the  British  in  1783.  In  1801  all 
the  possessions  of  the  nabob  of  the  Caruatic  were  transferred 
to  the  British  by  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  were,  that 
a  revenue  of  several  lacs  of  pagodas  should  be  reserved  to 
the  nabob  annually,  and  that  the  British  should  unde?- 


take  to  support  a  sullicient  civil  and  niilitary  force  for  tht 
protection  i>f  the  country  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
On  the  death  of  the  nabob  in  1853  it  was  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  nominal  sovereignty,  a  liberal  establish- 
ment being  provided  for  the  family. 

The  Southern  Carnatic,  when  it  came  into  the  possessdou 
of  the  British,  was  occupied  by  military  chieftains  called 
polygars,  who  ruled  over  the  country,  and  held  lands  by 
doubtful  tenures.  They  were  unquestionably  a  disorderly 
race ;  and  the  country,  by  their  incessant  feuds  and 
plunderings,  was  one  continued  scene  of  strife  and  violence. 
Under  British  rule  they  have  been  reduced  to  order, 
and  their  forts  and  military  establishments  have  been 
destroyed. 

CARNEADES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the 
Third  or  New  Academy,  was  born  at  Cyrene  about  213  B.C. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  learned  dialectics  under 
Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  under  Hegesinus,  the  third  leader 
of  the  Academy  in  descent  from  Arcesilaus.  The  chief 
objects  of  his  study,  however,  were  the  works  of  Chrysippus, 
opposition  to  whose  views  is  the  mainspring  of  his  philo- 
sophy. "  If  Chrysippus  had  not  been,  I  had  not  been 
either,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one  occasion.  The 
most  notable  incident  in  his  life  was  the  embassy  to  Rome 
in  156.  His  eloquence  and  powerful  reasoning  excited 
among  the  Roman  youth  an  enthusiasm  for  philosophical 
speculations,  and  roused  the  ire  of  Cato,  who  insisted  on 
Carneades,  with  his  companions,  being  sent  from  the  city. 
According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Carneades  died  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  i.e.,  in  129  B.C.  ;  according  to  Cicero  he 
survived  to  the  age  of  ninety. 

Carneades  i.s  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  sceptics. 
Fundamentally  he  is  at  one  with  Arcesilaus  (see  Arce- 
silaus) ;  but  he  carried  out  his  principles  with  such  ful- 
ness and  skill,  both  on  the  negative  and  on  the  positive 
side,  that  he  is  called  with  justice  the  founder  of  the 
New  Academy.  Negatively,  the  philosophy  of  Carneades 
Ls  a  polemic  against  the  Stoic  theory  of  knowledge  in  all  its 
aspects.  Experience,  he  thinks,  clearly  shows  that  there 
Ls  no  true  Impression.  There  is  no  notion  that  may  not 
deceive  us  ;  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  false 
and  true  impre.-isious  ;  <f>avTaia  KaToX-qiriK-ri  must  be  given 
up.  There  is  no  criterion  of  truth.  Not  content  with 
attacking  this  fundamental  position  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
Carneades  also  assailed  their  theology  and  physics.  In 
answer  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  final  cause,  of  design  in 
nature,  he  points  to  those  things  which  cause  destruction 
and  danger  to  man,  to  the  evil  committed  by  men  endowed 
with  rea-son,  to  the  miserable  condition  of  humanity,  and  to 
the  misfortunes  that  assail  the  good  man.  There  is,  he  con- 
cludes, no  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  superintend 
ins  providence.  Even  if  there  were  orderly  connection  of 
parts  in  the  universe,  this  may  have  resulted  quite  naturally. 
No  proof  can  be  advanced  to  show  that  this  world  is  any- 
thing but  the  product  of  natural  forces.  Carneades  further 
attacked  the  very  idea  of  God.  He  points  out  the  contra- 
diction between  the  attributes  of  infinity  and  individuality. 
Like  Aristotle,  he  insists  that  virtue,  being  relative,  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  God.  Not  even  intelligence  can  be  an 
attribute  of  the  divine  Being.  Manv  of  the  arguments 
employed  in  this  connection  by  Carneades  have  little  value, 
but  the  general  line  of  criticism  is  highly  suggest)-  ■:  ?"d 
anticipates  much  in  modern  thought. 

The  positive  side  of  Carneades's  teaching  resembled  in 
all  essentials  that  of  Arcesilaus.  Knowledge  being 
impossible,  a  wise  man  should  practise  iiroxn,  withholding 
of  judgment.  He  will  not  even  be  sure  that  he  can  be 
sure  of  nothing.  Ideas  or  notions  are  never  true,  but  only 
probable  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  degrees  of  probabilitj-, 
and  hence  degrees  of  belief,  leading  to  action      This  ihcoiji 
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»f  probability  was  worked  out  with  some  care,  but  little 
is  knowQ  of  its  application  to  practice.  The  views  of 
Carneades  on  the  snmvutm  bonum  were  not  clearly  known 
even  to  his  disciple  and  successor  Clitomachus.  He  seems 
to  have  held  that  virtue  consisted  in  the  direction  of 
activity  towards  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  impulses. 
Carneades  left  ho  written  works  ;  his  opinions  seem  to 
have  been  systeinatized,  by  his  follower  Clitomachus. 
(See  Diog.  Laer.  bk.  iv.,  Cicero,  and  Se.\tus  Empiricus.  An 
admirable  survey  of  Carneades  is  given  by  Zeiler,  P/iit.  ij. 
(irierheti,  iii,  pt.  1.) 

C  AR'NIOL  A  (in  German,  Krain),  a  duchy  and  crown  land 
of  the  Austrian  emiiire,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Carintliia, 
on  the  N.E  by  Styria,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Croatia,  and  W  by 
Trieste,  Gorlz,  and  Istria.  It  has  an  area  of  3857  English 
square  miles,  and  the  civil  population  in  18G9  amounted  to 
4ti3,-'73,  of  whom  220,000  were  males  and  243,204  females. 
It  is  occupied  in  the  N.  by  the  southern  slopes  and  offshoots 
of  the  Carinthian  Alps,  in  the  W.  by  the  Julian  Alps  and 
the  Karst  or  Carso  Mountain^,  and  on  the  S.E.  frontier  by 
tlie  Uskoken  Mountains.  The  highe.4  point  is  the  Terglou, 
which  rises  to  nearly  10,000  feet,  and  bear.i  on  its  northern 
declivity  the  only  glacier  in  the  duchy.  No  part  of  Europe 
presents  a  greater  number  of  cave.s,  subterranean  streams, 
funnels,  and  similar  i^henomena  ;  and  the  grottoes  of 
Adelsberg,  especially,  are  among  the  most  extensive  and 
interesting  in  the  world.  The  principal  river  of  the  duchy 
is  the  Save,  which  rises  in  the  N.W.  corner,  and  flows 
.south-east ;  its  main  source  is  in  the  Wochein  Lake,  and 
its  more  important  tributaries  are  the  Qurk,  the  Ranker, 
and  the  Leibnitz.  The  climate  is  rather  severe,  and  the 
soil  comparatively  unproductive.  lu  1870,  by  official 
statistics,  there  were  about  336,731  acres  of  arable  land, 
25,844  in  vineyards,  406,325  in  meado-as  and  gardens, 
504,879  in  pasture,  and  448,017  in  woods.  Jlillet  is 
the  grain  principally  grown,  and  furni-shes  the  favourite 
national  fare  ;  maize  is  not  uncommon,  but  wheat  and  rye 
are  rarely  met  with.  The  country  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth; 
in  1870  it  yielded  23,632  tons  of  quicksilver  ore — most  of 
it  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Idfia  —  9401  of  iron  ore, 
7630  of  copper  ore,  195  of  zinc  and  a  small  quantity 
of  lead.  The  weaving  of  linen  and  lace  is  very  common 
through  the  country,  and  distillation  is  carried  on  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  farmers  on  a  small  scale. 
Carniola  is  divided  into  the  eleven  districts  of  Adelsberg, 
Uottschee,  Gurkfeld,  Krainburg,  Laibach,  Litaj,  LoiLsch, 
Radmannsdorf,  Rudolfswerth,  Stein,  and  Tchernembl  ;  and 
the  capital  Laibach  ranks  as  a  separate  division.  There 
.ire  fourteen  towns,  twenty-three  market  villages,  and  3231 
hamlets, — the  most  populous  places  being  Laibach,  with 
22,593  inhabitants,  Upper  Idria  3813,  Krainburg  2668, 
and  Rudolfswerth  2068.  Ry  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  is  of  Slavonic  race, — the  German  element 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a  fifteenth  of  the  whole. 
>fearly  all  are  Roman  Catliolic-i,  956  being  Protestants, 
and  315  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church.  By  the  law  of 
1861  the  Carniola  diet  consists  of  thirty-seven  members, 
including,  besides  the  bishop,  ten  appointed  by  the  landed 
proprietors,  eight  by  the  towns  and  centres  of  industry, 
sixteen  by  the  rural  communes,  and  two  by  the  commercial 
chambers  at  Laibach  ;  six  members  are  sent  to  the  imperial 
diet.  During  the  Roman  empire  Carniola  formed  jiart  of 
Noricum  and  Pannonia.  Conquered  by  Charlemagne,  the 
most  of  the  district  was  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Friuli  ; 
but  in  the  10th  century  the  title  of  margrave  of  Carniola 
began  to  be  borne  by  a  family  resident  in  the  castle  of 
Kiesclberg  near  Krainburg.  Various  parts  of  the  present 
territory  were,  however,  held  by  other  lords,  such  as  the 
duke  of  Carinthia  and  the  bishop  of  Friesing.  Towards 
the  clobe  of  the  1  tth  century  all  the  separate  imitinns  had 


come  by  inheritance  or  bequest  into  the  harrds  of  Rudolph 
IV.  of  Austria,  who  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Carniola  ; 
and  since  then  the  duchy  has  remained  a  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian possessions,  except  during  the  short  period  from  1809 
to  1813,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  lUyrian 
Provinces.     In  1849  it  became  a  crown  land. 

CARNIVAL.  This  word  is  probably  most  commonly 
written  in  English  as  it  is  here  given  ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  what  is  the  most  correct  orthography.  Of 
course  for  the  solution  of  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  we 
turn  immediately  to  the  Italian  vocabularies  and  practice. 
But  on  doing  so  we  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  not  at 
the  end  of  our  difficulty.  Fanfani,  whoso  dictionary  is 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  Delia  Crusca  vocabulary, 
gives  only  "  Carncvale."'  Sloroni  also  in  his  ecclesiastical 
dictionary  gives  both  "Carnfvale"  and  "Carnovale." 
Boiste,  following  the  "  Academic,"  gives  "  Carnaval,"  a.-< 
the  French  form.  Facciolati  in  his  appendix  of  low  Latin 
terms  gives  only  C'arnisfirioitim.  Our  mode  of  writing 
"  Carnival "  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  possiblp 
way  of  spelling  the  word  which  is  unsupported  by  the 
authority  of  other  languages  ;  yet,  if  that  which  seems  to 
be  the  most  obvious,  and  is  the  most  generally  accepted 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word,  be  the  correct  one, 
"  Carnival "  is  surely  the  most  natural  form  of  a  word 
intended  to  express  "  farewell  to  flesh-meat," — Carni-vale. 
But  there  are  sufficiently  strong  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  such  be  really  the  etymology  of  the  word.  And 
the  generally  received  notion  seems  to  have  naturally  sug- 
gested itself  to  those  who,  understanding  the  term  in  its 
modern,  popular,  and  specially  non-Italian  meaning,  to 
signify  the  few  last  days  of  licence  and  feasting  immediately 
preceding  Lent,  have  supposed  that  this  feasting  was  meant 
as  a  sort  of  valedictory  consolation  for  the  privations  about 
to  follow.  But.  such  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  it  is  hardly  yet  popularly  so  understood  in  Italy. 
It  is  still  very  commonly  taken  there  to  signify  the  whole 
of  the  time  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  Shrove 
Tuesday  inclusive.  But  neither  is  this  accurately  correct. 
Carnival  time  properly  begins  with  the  day  following  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany,  that  is  the  7th  of  January,  and 
lasts  till  midnight  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Now,  although  it 
may  be  natural  enough  for  those  who  consider  "  Carnival  " 
to  mean  the  three  or  four  days  of  revelry  which  immediately 
precede  Lent  to  imagine  that  such  revelry  celebrates  their 
coining  forty  days  of  abstinence,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a 
season  of  the  year  beginning  between  two  and  three  months 
before  such  "  farewell  to  flesh  "  should  be  named  from  that 
circumstance.  The  Delia  Cruscans,  with  Du  Cange  and 
Muiatori,  suppose  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Cani- 
nvallare  (avallare,  Ital.  to  swallow),  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  flesh-meat  used  at  that  time  of  the  year.  But 
the  Spaniards,  following  the  older  low  Latin  phrase  "Carnis- 
privium,"  speak  of  Carnival  as  Carries  tolleudas.  And  the 
phrase  met  with  in  the  older  ecclesiastical  writers,  Carnis- 
privinm  sacerdoliim  (applied  to  the  period  beginning  with 
Sexagcsima  Sunday,  from  the  fact  of  the  regular  clergy  of 
most  rules  having  practised  a  partial  ab.stinence  from  that 
day  till  the  beginning  of  Lent),  would  not  seem  to  favour 
the  supposition.  It  is  to  bo  observed  also  that  there  is 
another  name  for  the  period  of  carnival,  once  quite  as 
common  in  Italy  as  that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  though 
now  nearly  obsolete,  Cariiasci'ile  ;  and  Muratori  says  that  he 
has  nothing  to  oppose  to  those  who  think  that  Carnevale  is 
merely  another  form  of  Carnasc-ulc,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  to  abound  in  (or  use  unrestrictedly)  flesh, — came  scialare. 
Ferrurio,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  word  was 
originally  merely  the  same  with  "  Carnalia,"  indicating  an 

'  But  tbo  Delia  Crusca  rocabolaria  itulf,  lu  welt  ■>  Du  Cange,  Muri- 
tori,  and  other  authorities,  ijtve  either  form,  Carnevale  or  Carnovale. 
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origin  much  earlier  than  any  ecclesiastical  observance,  and 
nsed  in  the  same  way  as  "  Saturnalia,"  "  Liberalia,"  &c. 

And,  in  fact,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
word,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  thinp 
dates  from  anta-Christian  times.  The  Bacchanalian  festivals 
of  antiquity  were  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  who  adopted 
them  from  older  nations,  twice  in  the  year,  indicating  the 
early  connection  of  those  rites  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
BOlar  system,  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer.  And  the 
primitive  church,  finding  it,  doubtless,  impossible  to  sup- 
press, as  it  would  fain  have  done,  those  popular  revels, 
adojjted  its  usual  policy  of  at  least  fitting  them  in  to  its 
system,  and  assigning  to  them  a  meaning  connected  with 
its  own  practices  and  observances.  The  Lupercahan  festi- 
val in  honour  of  Pan  and  Ceres,  observed  in  February  (which 
Pope  Gelasius  I.,  who  died  in  496,  strove  to  supersede 
by  substituting  for  them  the  festival  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  special  illumination  of  candles  on 
the  altar  Cand'tvinss) — also  coincided  with  the  period  of 
carnival,  as  did  also  (at  a  little  earlier  period  of  the  year) 
the  mediaeval  celebration  of  the  Festival  of  Fools,  equally 
a  survival  of  the  same  old  Pagan  midwinter  revelling. 
Specially  the  use  of  masks  and  torches  can  be  traced  as  the 
continuation  of  ancient  practices. 

The  spirit  of  compromise,  which  has  so  generally 
characterized  the  dealings  of  the  church  with  "  the  world  " 
is  very  notable  in  its  attitude  towards  the  popular  observ- 
ances of  carnival  ;  and  more  especially  so,  as  needs  must 
have  been  the  case,  in  those  cities  in  which  the  Pope  was 
temporal  ruler  as  well  as  spiritual  pastor.  For  many 
generations  past  these  carnival  gala  doings,  especially  at 
Rome,  were  recognized  as  an  important  elecnent  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  city.  They  were  good  for  trade. 
They  induced  large  numbers  of  people,  foreigners  and 
provincials,  to  throng  to  Rome.  The  Government  of  the 
popes,  accordingly,  not  only  looked  leniently  on  carnival 
excesses,  but  took  active  steps  to  promote  and  assist  the 
revelry.  But  the  Pope  was  at  the  same  time  the  universal 
bishop  of  souls  !  And,  as  the  writer  of  iloroni's  dissertation 
on  the  subject  says,  "  If  the  church  tolerates  the  inveterate 
custom  of  carnivalesque  diverciuns,  especially  the  mas- 
querades, groaning  all  the  while,  it  promotes  exercises  of 
piety  at  the  same  time,  since  the  consequences  of  these 
travesties  are  dangerous,  as  affording  opportunites  for 
immoral  conduct.  And  the  Bacchanalian  revelries  of 
carnival,  which  are  nothing  else  than  an  imitation  of  the 
abominable  debauches  of  Pagans,  wheu  they  abandon 
themselves  to  their  passions,  have  been  constantly  denounced 
by  thfi  voice  of  reason,  by  that  of  the  gospel,  by  the  sacred 
canons,  by  the  councils,  and  by  all  the  pontiffs  and  zealous 
pastors  of  the  churches,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our 
own  days.  The  church  from  Septuagesiuia  Sunday  covers 
her  altars,  and  her  ministers  assume  vestments  of  penitence. 
She  suspends  the  song  of  Hallelujah,  and  mingles  tears  and 
sighs  of  sadness  with  the  joj  ous  accents  of  the  people. 
She  assumes  purple-coloured  vestments  and  altar-cloths  in 
sign  of  mourning,  supresses  her  hymns,  .nnd  propoees  for 
our  contemplation  the  fatal  fall  of  our  first  parents,  aud  the 
lamentable  effects  of  that  great  sin."  But  at  the  same  time 
the  Cardinal  Vicar,  in  whose  hands  was  the  police  of  Rome, 
was  giving  special  permiision  for  the  wearing  of  masks  in 
the  streets,  naming  the  days  when  people  might  pelt  each 
other  with  sham  comfits,  regulating  the  e.xact  size  and 
nature  of  these,  and  ulanuing  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
revels.  Clement  IX.  (ob.  1G09)  meanwhile  used  to  shut 
himself  every  year  during  carnival  in  the  convent  of  St 
Sabiua  on  the  Aventine,  that  he  might  at  least  not  see 
what  he  could  not  avoid  tolerating  Clement  XL,  in  1 719 
and  1721,  issued  two  apostolical  briefs  with  the  view  of 
repressing  the  licence  of  carnival.    Benedict  XIIL  (ob.  1 73U) 


always  passed  the  carnival  in  the  strictest  retirement  u 
the  Dominicau  convent  of  St  Sixtus.  Benedict  XIV  (ob.' 
175b)  strove,  by  an  encyclic.il  letter  of  the  1st  of  January 
1 748,  to  moderate  some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  licentious- 
ness to  which  the  carnival  every  year  gave  rise.  But  his 
efforts  mainly  restricted  themselves  ti  the  merely  formal 
points  of  insisting  that  the  revelry  should  not  be  prolonged 
beyoud  the  midnight  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  aud  forbidding  the 
appearance  of  masks  iu  the  streets  on  Sundays  and  Fridays ; 
adding  a  promise  of  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  would 
coutribute  to  couuterbalauce  the  sins  of  carnival  by  the 
practice  of  certain  extra  devotional  exercises  during  those 
days.  Nevertheless,  iu  the  last  years  which  preceded  the 
destruction  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  were,  bent  on  manifesting  by  every  possible 
means  their  discontent  at  the  ruling  order  of  things,  and 
their  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  the  rest  of  liberated 
and  united  Italy,  and  for  this  reason  were  disposed  to  abstain 
from  all  carnival  rejoicings,  the  priestly  Government  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  promote  the  usual  holiday 
doings,  and  excite  the  people  to  the  accustomed  revelry 

The  Roman  Carnival  is  recorded  by  several  contemporary 
writers  of  records  and  diaries  to  have  been  especially 
splendid  during  the  papacy  of  the  great  Farnese  Pope 
Paul  III.,  1531-1549,— days  when  Rome  was  still  over- 
flowing with  wealth  sent  thither  by  all  tributary  Chria- 
tcdom.  And  the  year  1545  is  mentioned  by  several 
chroniclers  as  having  been  marked  by  special  magnificence. 
The  carnival  sports  seem  at  that  time  to  have  consisted 
mainly  of  three  divisions,  the  races  in  the  Corso  (which, 
formerly  called  the  Via  Lata,  took  its  present  name  from 
them),  and  the  spectacular  pageants  of  the  "  Agona,"  now 
the  Piazza  Navona,  aud  of  the  Testaccio.  The  races  seem 
to  have  taken  place  on  each  of  the  eight  days  which  were 
then  held  to  constitute  the  period  devoted  to  holiday- 
making.  These  races  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  one  form 
or  another  from  time  immemorial  ;  and  before  they  were 
run  in  the  Corso,  as  at  present,  took  place  in  the  open  space 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Porta  St  Sebastiano,  not  far 
from  the  preseut  Protestant  cemetery.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  Paul  II.  (ob.  1471)  that  they  were  moved  to  the  Corso. 
The  Piazza  del  Popolo,  which  now  forms  the  starting-place, 
was  not  then  in  existence.  The  races  started  from  the 
Arch  of  Domitiau,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Palazzo 
Fiano,  and  terminated  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  so  named 
from  the  huge  palace,  now  the  property  of  Austria,  which 
the  Venetian  Pope  Paul  II.  (Barbo)  had  just  built.  "In 
these  races,"  says  the  writer  in  Moroni's  Vizionnrio,  "  ran, 
during  the  eight  days  of  carnival,  old  and  young,  boys, 
Jews,  horses,  asses,  and  buffaloes,  the  prizes  consisting  in  a 
certain  flag  or  banner  called  pidio."  The  institution  of 
these  races  as  they  existed  subsequently,  and  still  exist  to 
the  present  day,  belongs  to  a  subsequent  period.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  carnival,  however,  in  the  days  we 
are  speaking  of.  con.«irted  in  the  so-called  sports,  '•  giuochi," 
of  the  Agona  aud  the  Monte  Testaccio.  The  former  seem 
to  have  consisted  of  little  more  than  one  of  those  colossal 
processions  of  which  that  age  was  so  fond.  A  full  account 
of  those  processions  may  be  found  in  a  MS.  preserved  ia 
the  Albani  library,  entitled  T!i€  Trne  Progression  of  the 
Festival  of  Agone  and  Testaccio,  celebrated  by  i/ie  Gentlemen 
of  Rome,  oil  tlu  Thursday  and  the  Monday  of.  Caiiiival  in 
the  year  15i5,accoi-diii^  to  the  practice  of  the  Ancient  Romans, 
together  with  a  True  Description  o(.  the  Triumphal  Cart. 

The  following  account  of  "the  games  at  Monte  Testaccio 
is  abridged  from  Crescimbeni,  who  has  preserved  the  de- 
scription left  by  a  contemporary  writer.  The  Testaccio  is 
an  artificial  mound  of  considerable  size,  composed  of  pot- 
sherds, the  accumulation  of  many  generations,  long  since 
well  covered  with  turf. 
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"This  place,  says  Crescimbeui,  "  is  the  finest  and  mo»t  conveni- 
ent for  sjpectacles  tlmt  can  be  imagined.  To  tlic  west  tljcre  is  the 
iloute  Testaccio  ;  to  tlie  cast  a  liitle  eminence  on  wliicli  tli.f  ilionu.i- 
tcry  of  St  Saba  once  stood  ;  ou  tlic  north  that  part  of  tlm  Aveiitine 
which  Paul  111.  has  fortified,  and  a  few  vine-dresscra'  cott3>!i-3  ;  to 
the  south  are  the  walls  of  Rome,  with  a  tower  at  every  hundred  feet. 
All  these  positions  were  crowded  with  people,  and  all  could  see  cou- 
venieutly.  Besides  these  commanding  positions  there  were  a  great 
number  of  stands  and  scaffoldings.  In  the  midst  is  the  large  opeiu 
jneadon-,on  the  northern  side  of  which  was  the  dais  raised  for  Madama 
(the  beautiful  Julia,  sister  of  Paul  111.,  whose  rccnmbcnt  statue 
may  be  seen  on  that  PontiiTs  tomb  in  St  Peter's),  which  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  infantry  and  cavalry."  Then  came  a  procession 
like  that  described  in  the  work  referred  to  aliove,  and  thin 
I  commenced  the  gieat  hunting  match,  in  which  thirteen  bulls  were 
kl.iiu,  and  six  cars  were  sent  down  from  Honte  Testaccio,  ou  each  of 
V.  hich  was  a  red  standard  and  a  live  pig,  in  scrambling  for  which 
nu  less  efforts  were  made  than  in  slaying  the  bulls.  Among  the 
many  liveried  compauics  seen  that  day  was  one  of  tliii  ty-six  mounte- 
banks clad  in  red,  with  iron-shod  poles  in  their  hiimls  ;  and  these 
were  the  lirst  to  assail  the  buUs.  But  the  most  splciMlid  tliiiig  seen 
was  a  comjiany  of  six  cavaliers,  consisting  of  the  Cardinal  Farncse, 
the  Cavdiiial  Santa  Fiori,  the  duke  of  Camoiino,  the  duke  of  Jlelfi, 
the  count  of  Sauta  Flora,  and  the  prince  of  Macedonia.  Th.se  were 
di'essed  as  knights  of  old,  and  their  garments  were  of  geld,  and 
silver,  and  silk  with  embroideiy  and  lace,  and  necdlcuoik  upon 
needlework, — such  an  elegance  that  I  (says  the  worthy  canon)  liave 
neither  the  patience  nor  the  courage  to  describe  it!  Their  horses, 
too,  were  adorned  with  the  same  splendour,  and  they  performed 
such  feats  of  horeemanship  (these  cardinals !)  that  the  people 
thought  it  a  miracle  I  Then  three  races  were  run,  the  first  for  rider- 
less horses,  with  a  banner  of  gold  brocade  for  the  piize  ;  the  second 
for  ridden  horses,  with  a  banner  of  crimson  velvet  lor  the  prL:e ;  and 
the  third,  for  mares,  the  pri^e  being  a  banner  of  purple  velvet.  On 
the  Irfst  day  of  carnival  there  was  a  race  of  asses  and  buffaloes,  and 
as  usual  there  was  revelling  and  tumult  in  abundance.  At  night 
there  was  a  comedy  in  the  Caffarelli  palace.  On  the  fiist  day  of 
Lent  there  was  a  procession  to  Santa  Sabina,  which  was  so  grand 
that  many  disputed  whether  the  Caruival  or  Lent  was  the  finest  at 
Rome  I "  Many  other  descriptions,  some  of  them  extending  to  great 
length,  may  be  found  in  print  aniou^  the  vast  quantity  »f  volumes 
concerning  the  Eternal  City  ;  theie  is  one  especially  relating  to  the 
doings  of  1372.  But  there  is  evidence  that  these  games  were  prac- 
tised from  a  much  greater  antiquity.  They  were  somewhat  moaified 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  out  ostentation,  magnificence  in 
dress,  and  blood-thirsty  cruelty  to  animals  were  the  unchanging 
characteristics  of  them. 

Church  writers  mity  represent  the  excesses  of  carnival  as 
abhorrent  to  the  church,  and  may  point  to  the  various 
ordinances  of  mortificatiou  and  repentance  which  she  has 
appointed  as  a  means  for  atoning  for  the  guilt  then  con- 
tracted by  the  city.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
many  of  the  popes  were  great  patrons  and  promoters  of 
carnival  keeping.  Paul  11.,  the  Venetian  Barb6,  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  in  this  respect.  In  his  time  the  Jews 
of  Rome  were  compelled  to  pay  yearly  a  sum  of  1130  golden 
florins  (the  thirty  being  added  as  a  special  memorial  of 
Judas  and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver),  which  was  expended 
on  the  carnival.  And  we  have  a  decree  of  Paul  II. 
minutely  providing  for,  and  arranging  the  diversions  which 
were  to  take  place  in  it.  Among  olher  things  his 
Holiness  orders  that  four  rings  of  silver  gilf  should  be 
provided,  two  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  and  two  at  the  Monte 
Testaccio, — one  at  each  place  for  the  burghers  and  the  other 
for  the  retainers  of  the  nobles  to  practise  riding  at  the  ring. 
The  Pope  also  orders  a  great  variety  of  races,  the  expense 
of  which  are  to  be  paid  from  the  Papal  exchequer,— one  to 
be  run  by  the  Jews,  another  for  Christian  children,  another 
for  Christian  young  men,  another  for  sexagenarians,  a  fifth 
for  aases,  and  a  sixth  for  buffaloes.  Under  Julius  III.  we 
have  long  accounts  of  bull-hunts— bull-baits  w-o  should 
rather  say  — in  the  Forum,  with  gorgeous  descriptions  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  dresses,  and  enormous  suppers  in 
the  palace  of  the  Conservatori  in  the  Capitol,  where  seven 
cardinab,  together  with  the  Duke  Orazio  Farncse,  supped 
at  one  table,  and  all  the  ladies  by  themselves  at  another. 
After  the  supper  the  whole  party  went  into  the  court-yaid 
of  the  palace,  which  was  turned  into  the  scinblance  of  a 
theatre,   "tc   see   a  most  charming  comedy     which   was 


admirably  played,  and  lasted  bo  long  that  it  was  not  over 
till  ten  o'clock  1 "  Even  the  austere  and  rigid  Caraffa,  Paul 
IV.  (ob.  1559),  used  to  keep  carnival  by  inviting  all  the 
uiacred  College  to  dine  with  him.  The  vigorous  and  terrible 
Kixtus  v.,  who  was  elected  iu  1585,  set  himself  to  the 
keeping  of  carnival  after  a  different  fashion.  Finding  that 
the  licence  thcu  customary  and  permitted  gave  rise  to 
much  abu.-e  and  no  few  crimes,  he  prepared  for  carnival,  to 
the  no  small  dismay  and  terror  of  the  Romans,  by  setting 
up  sundry  gibbets  in  several  conspicuous  places  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  whipping  posts, — the  former  as  a  hint  to 
rubbers  and  cut-throats,  the  latter  in  store  for  minor 
oileudei-s.  We  find,  further,  from  the  proviaions  made  at 
the  time,  that  Sixtus  reformed  the  evil  custom  of  throwing 
dirt  and  dust  and  flour  at  passengers,  permitting  only 
flowei's  or  sweetmeats  to  be  thrown.  The  barberi  (riderless 
horses)  had  by  this  time  begun  to  run  regularly  every 
carnival  iu  the  Corso ;  and  Sixtus  caused  a  lane  to  be 
enclosed  with  palisades  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  along 
which  the  horses  might  run  without  the  danger  of  causing 
the  accidents  Avhich,  it  seems  then,  as  now,  were  frequently 
the  result  of  this  sport.  He  also  compelled  the  people  to 
desist  from  the  old  practice  of  using  every  kind  of  %ioleuco 
and  trick  to  impede  the  barberi  in  their  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  favouring  this  or  the  other  among  the  competi- 
tors. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  especially  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  to  suspend  aU  carnival  observances  during 
the  Aniio  Sa7Uo  or  jubilee  year.  Gregory  XIII.,  when  he 
celebrated  the  eleventh  jubilee  in  1575,  forbade  any  of  the 
usual  carnival  celebrations,  alid  ordered  that  all  the  money 
usually  expended  for  the  purpose  by  the  Apostolic  Chamber 
should  be  used  for  the  assistance  of  poor  pilgrims.  Clement 
X.,  just  a  hundred  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee 
of  1675,  prohibited  all  carnival  celebration,  and  granted  to 
the  Arcliconfraternity  of  Pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the 
6000  crowns  which  the  Apostolic  Chamber  was  at  that 
period  in  the  habit  of  spending  on  the  carnival  rejoicings, 
at  the  same  time  compelling  the  Jews  to  pay  over  to  the 
same  purpose  the  sums  they  annually  furnished  for  the 
barbiri  and  the  prizes  of  the  races.  The  carnival  celebra- 
tions have  also  been  frequently  suspended  on  account  of 
the  appointed  day  or  days  for  them  having  fallen  on  the 
date  of  some  church  festival.  When  in  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  XII.  the  Wednesday  in  the  last  week  of  carnival 
chanced  to  fall  on  the  festival  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin,  the  race  of  the  barbferi  which  ought  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  vigil  of  that  festival,  was  changed  to  the 
previous  Sunday.  On  many  subsequent  occasion's  the  days 
of  the  sports  have  from  similar  causes  been  sometimes 
postponed,  sometimes  anticipated,  and  sometimes  sup- 
pressed. In  1808  Pius  VII.  forbade  all  carnival  manifesta- 
tions on  account  of  the  French  invasion,  nor  would  he 
permit  any  to  take  place  in  1809,  notwithstanding  that  the 
French  in  the  occupation  of  the  city  had  proclaimed  tho 
celebration  of  tho  carnival.  Of  course  the  Pope  had  no 
power  to  enforce  his  wish  that  no  sort  of  carnival  rejoicing 
should  take  place.  But  it  is  remarkable,  as  indicating  the 
feeling  of  tho  population  at  tho  time,  that  the  Corso 
remained  entirely  deserted  and  all  the  shops  shut. 

The  later  Popes  for  tho  most  part  restricted  the  public  festivities 
of  tho  carnival  to  tho  last  six  or  seven  days  immediately  preced- 
ing Ash  Wednesday.  Tho  municipal  authorities  of  the  city,  on 
whom  tho  regulation  of  such  matters  now  depend,  rUow  ten  days. 
Tho  public  are  not,  however,  permitted  to  do  all  the  things  which 
ore  understood  to  constitute  the  celebration  of  carnival  on  all  these 
days  indifferently.  Some  days  are  appointed  for  a  "gala  corso," 
i.e.,  a  procps.'iional  driving  up  and  down  tho  Corso  of  all  those  who 
choose  to  take  part  in  it, with  the  handsomest  carriages  and  the  finest 
liveries  and  horaes,  &c. ,  thoy  can  compass  ;  and  on  these  days  con- 
secrated lo  finery  and  ostentation  nothing  save  flowers  is  pcnnitted 
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tote  thrown,  either  from  the  balconies  and  windows  to  the  carriages, 
or  vice  versa.  Other  days  are  set  apart  for  tJie  throwing  of  "conun- 
doli,"  as  they  arc  termed,  little  round  pellets  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
made  of  plaster,  and  manufactured  and  sold  in  enormous  quantities. 
These  coriandoli  are  supposed  to  represent  comfits,  which  tradition 
declares  to  have  been  the  only  things  thrown  in  the  olden  time  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  carnival  was,  as  is  supposed,  spoiled  and  vulgar- 
ized by  the  influx  of  strangers  from  the  north.  But  the  reader  nas 
already  seen  that  the  flinging  of  dust,  flour,  and  disagreeable  things 
of  all  sorts  had  to  be  repressed  at  a  very  early  time.  At  the  piesent 
day  the  principal  fun  seems  to  consist  in  flinging  down  bushels  on 
■bushels  of  these  plaster  coriandoH  on  the  passers  in  the  streets, 
mainly  in  the  Corso,  from  the  balconies,  and  in  the  return  fire 
of  these  from  the  cars  which  pass  up  and  down  the  Corso.  These 
cars  are  huge  machines,  of  which  a  large  waggon  forms  the  basis, 
built  up  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  ihip,  or  a  castle,  or  other  such 
device,  and  made  gay-looking  with  garlands  and  abundant  bright 
coloured  calico.  Some  dozen  or  so  of  young  men,  generally  in  uni- 
form fancy  dresses,  stand  on  these  machines,  and  work  hard  at 
returning,  with  such,best  vigour  and  activity  as  they  may,  the  pelt- 
ing they  endure  from  the  balconies.  The  ladies  are  mainly  the 
occupants  of  these.  All  are  masked  ;  those  who  are  prudent  wear 
masks  of  wire  gauze,  for  a  handful  of  these  coriandoli  vigorously  and 
dexterously  throivn  point  blank  into  the  face  is  not  an  attack  to  be 
despised.  Meanwhile  everybody  shrieks  at  the  top  of  his  voice^the 
msaks  affect  a  counterfeit  and  high  falsetto  note,  with  which  they 
invariably  address  the  unmasked  and  each  other.  Then  at  a  given 
signal  begins  the  running  of  the  harblri,  or  riderless  horses.  Some 
ten  cf  them  are  led  to  the  starting  place  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
with  loosely  hanging  little  spiked  machines,  contrived  to  act  as 
spurs,  hanging  to  their  sides,  and  crackers  attached  to  tliem,  which 
are  fired  at  the  moment  of  starting.  A  gun  gives  the  signal  for  the 
compact  crowd  in  the  Corso  to  make  a  lane  for  the  horses  to  n.n 
through. 

By  the  aid  of  the  police  and  soldiers  this  is  more  or  less  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  and  the  horses  dash  through  it,  the  crowd 
closing  behind  them  as  they  run.  Rarely,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  never,  does  a  Carnival  pass  without  two  or 
three  accidents,  frequently  fatal  ones,  in  consequence  of  incautious 
persons  getting  knocked  down  by  the  rushing  horses.  The  race  is  inin 
in  about  two  minutes.  The  winning  "  post"  is  a  sheet  hung  across 
the  street  at  the  spot  hence  called  Ripresa  dei  Barberi,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia.  The  prizes  consist,  as  in  olden  time,  of  certain  standards 
of  velvet,  gold  lace,  and  the  like,  called  "palio,"  which  are  after 
the  race  paraded  through  the  Corso.  In  these  days  sums  of  money, 
300  or  400  francs,  are  usually  added  by  the  municipality.  The 
price  of  these  prizes  was  formerly  furnished  by  the  .Jews,  as  has 
been  seen.  And  popular  tradition  says  that  the  Jews  were  permit- 
ted to  furnish  the  horses  and  prizes  as  a  concession  to  humanity,  in 
lieu  of  running  themselves  in  propria  persona.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  they  were  so  compelled  to  run.  But  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  do  so  exclusivelij,,  other  categories  of  persons,  as  the 
boys,  the  youths,  the  old  men,  having  done  the  same.  These  races 
of  the  barberi  were  abolished  in  the  year  1874,  but  were  re-estab- 
lished in  1876,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Romans.  It  remains  to  mention  the  peculiar  diversion  of  the 
HoccoUUi  (taperad,  which  takes  place  immediately  after  sunset  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.  Everybody  in  the  streets,  in  the  balconies  and 
windows,  and  in  the  carriages,  carries  a  taper,  and  everybody  "en- 
deavours to  extinguish  the  tapers  of  his  T>eighbours,  principally  by 
means  of  flapping  with  handkerchiefs,  and  keep  his  own  alight. 
All  the  other  features  of  a  modern  carnival  are  common  to  all  the 
principal  Italian  cities,  but  the  Moccolctli  and  the  Barbiri  are 
peculiar  to  Rome.  The  fun  ends  by  burning  at  midnight  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  a  colossal  figure  supposed  to  represent  the  carnival.  These 
are  the  public  and  out-door  aspects  of  carnival.  But  besides  this 
all  the  theatres  have  masked  balls,  called  Veglioni  (from  Vigilare, 
watch  or  keep  awake,  Veglia,  a  vigil,  or  keeping  awake  ;  the 
addition  of  the  intensitive  termination  one  gives  the  word  the  signi- 
fication of  "  a  great  keeping  awake,"  i.e.^  a  festival  to  last  nearly  ail 
night).  In  all  classes  of  society  also  carnival  is  deemed  the  especial 
season  for  balls,  and  for  festivities  of  all  kinds 

Of  the  otlier  Italian  cities,  besides  Rome,  Venice  used  in  old  times 
to  be  the  principal  home  of  carnival.  But  small  remains  of  it  are  to 
be  seen  there  now.  A  stage,  gay  with  coloured  draperies  and  gas, 
set  up  by  the  municipality  in  the  great  square  of  St  Mark,  on  which 
a  few  masked  and  dominoed  figures  "o  and  dance  to  music  provided 
by  the  town,  constitutes  pretty  well  tne  whole  of  the  once  celebrated 
carnival  of  Venice.  Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  all  put  forth 
competing  "programmes"  for  the  carnival,  all  induced  by  the 
same  motive, — the  good  of  trade.  The  institution  has  become  every- 
where a  matter  of  pure  money-getting  speculation.  Milan  and 
Naples  are  now  the  most  active  competitors  with  Rome  in  this  re- 
spect. In  old  times  Florence  was  conspicuous  for  the  licentious- 
ness of  its  carnival ;  and  the  Canti  Camasciahschi,  or  Carnival  Songs, 
of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  remain  still,  though  a  somewhat  rare  book, 
to  shew  to  what  extent  that  liceme  was  carried.  (T.  A.  T.) 


CARNIVORA,  Or  Flesh-eating  Animals,  is  the  name 
employed  to  designate  the  important  order  of  Mammals 
which  contains  the  dogs,  cats,  hyseuas,  weasels,  bears, 
badgers,  and  others.  By  some  zoologists  the  Carnivora 
are  divided  into  the  Pinnipedia,  or  aquatic  carnivora,  as 
the  seals  and  walrus,  and  the  FUsipedia,  which  are  mostly 
terrestrial,  as  the  dogs,  cats,  (fee.  By  others  again  the 
Pinnipedia  are  regarded  as  possessing  characters  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  justify  their  being  placed  in  a  separate  orderi 
of  Mammals.     See  Mamm.4Lia.' 

CARNOT,  Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite  (1753-1823Jj' 
was  born  at  Nolay  in  Burgundy,  May  13,  1753.  AfteY 
receiving  a  good  mathematical  education  in  his  native 
province,  he  was  admitted  as  an  officer  of  the  engineer 
corps  under  the  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  ;  and  he 
was  beginning  to  gain  some  reputation  as  au  author  l.y 
means  of  a  prize  eulogy  on  Vauban,  two  niathemaUcal 
essays,  and  a  number  of  verses  of  no  great  value,  whuu  tlie 
Revolution  drew  him  into  political  life.  In  1791  he  was 
returned  to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  under  Robespierre.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  most  revolutionary  measures;  before 
his  election  he  had  addressed  a  paper  to  the  Assembly 
proposing  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  church,  and  he 
now  proposed  to  arm  30,000  sans-culottes  with  pikes,  and 
to  destroy  all  the  citadels  in  France,  and  voted  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  nobility  and  the  execution  of  the  king. 
His  genius,  however,  was  more  military  than  political;  he 
effected  an  important  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  his  activity  and  spirit  contributed  materially  tu 
the  successes  of  the  Republic.  One  of  his  chief  exploits  was 
the  victory  of  Wattignies,  where  he  led  in  person,  and 
headed  a  charge  on  foot.  In  1794,  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  Carnot  had  to  defend  his  colleagues,  Collot 
d'Herbois  and  Barere,  from  the  charge  of  complicity  with 
the  crimes  of  their  leader,  and  himself  only  escaped  arrest 
through  the  glory  of  his  military  services.  He  based  his 
defence  on  the  argument  that  no  member  of  the  Committee 
was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  any  of  the 
others,  since  pre.'sure  of  business  made  it  necessary  to  sign 
orders  without  staying  to  learn  their  contents  ;  and,  though 
the  excuse  is  far  from  sufficient,  it  was  probably  true  that 
Carnot,  amid  the  unceasing  toils  of  a  minister  of  war,  was 
'  not  aware  of  many  of  the  atrocities  which  were  committed. 
In  1795  he  became  one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  Republic, 
and  it  was  now  that  he  projected  his  famous  Plan  for  the 
Invasion  of  England,  by  landing  two  armies  simultaneously 
on  the  coasts  of  Sussex  and  Yorkshire.  But  not  long  after 
he  was  proscribed,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Germany. 
Here,  though  under  the  protection  of  a  monarch,  he  pub- 
lished his  Memoire  Justijicatif,  in  which  he  declares  himself 
the  "irreconcilable  enemy  of  kings."  On  the  downfall  of 
the  Directory  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  minister 
of  war,  but  he  soon  resigned  this  office,  consistently  refusing 
to  consent  to  the  election  of  Napoleon  as  consul  for  life  ; 
and  on  the  abolition  of  the  tribunate  in  1 806  he  retired  into 
private  life,  became  an  active  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  After  the 
Russian  campaign,  believing  that  the  independence  of 
France  depended  upon  the  success  of  its  emperor,  he  offered 
his  services  to  Napoleon,  and  was  made  governor  of 
Antwerp,  which  he  defended  till  the  abdication  in  1814. 
He  was  still  faithful  to  the  Republic,  and  his  revolutionary 
Memoire  au  Roi  did  powerful  service  to  the  anti -royalist 
cause.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Carnot  was  made 
minister  of  war,  but  the  time  was  past  for  carrying  out  the 
vigorous  measures  which  he  proposed.  On  the  overthrow 
of  the  empire  he  retired  first  to  Warsaw,  and  then  to 
Mad'abur",  where  he  died  in  1823. 
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Besides  tlie  aVwve-mentioneJ  writings,  CaiDot  was  the  author 
of  several  works  on  mathematical  subjects,  of  which  the  bebt  is  liiH 
mjlexioiis  sur  la  Mitaphysiqiis  dit  Calcul  InfiniUsimat,  and  several 
on  political  subjects,  including  lUponu  cU  Carnol,  I'un  dea  foiidu- 
tears  de  la  rfpubliqi(/if  au  rapport  dti  BailUul  aur  la  conspiration 
du  IS/nididor  (1798)  ;  Exploits  des  fran^is  depuis  le  12  fruclidor 
au  l"  jusqu'au  lb  ptuiiose  an  ///.  de  la  rtpublique :  ExposI  de 
la  situation  de  V  Empire  (1815);  Exposl  de  la  condiiite  du  gtiilral 
Carnot  drpuis  h  I"  juillel  I81i 

CARNUNTUM,  ao  ancient  towu  in  Upper. Pannonia, 
on  the  right  bauk  of  the  Danube  It  wad  of  Celtic  founda- 
tion, but  became  at  a  somewhat  early  period  a  Roman  post, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  and  a  municipium. 
For  three  years  during  his  wars  with  the  Xlarcomauni  and 
Quadi  it  was  the  residence  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  here  a 
part  of  his  Meditations  was  composed.  The  town  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  German  invaders  in  the  4th  century  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  bo  a  place 
ol  some  importance  till  its  final  destruction  in  the  wars 
against  the  Magyars  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Extensive  ruins, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Carnuntuni,  still  exist  at  Hainburg 
or  Hairaburg,  a  small  towu  of  Lower  Austria,  about  24 
miles  east  of  Vienna. 

CARO,  Annibale  (1507-1 5G6),  poet,  was  born  at  Civita 
Nui'va,  iu  1507  He  became  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Ludovico  Gaddi,  a  rich  Florentine,  and  then  secretary  to 
his  brother  Giovanni,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  a 
valuable  ecclesiastical  preferment  at  Rome.  At  Gaddi's 
death,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Farnese  family,  and 
became  confidential  secretary  in  succession  to  Pietro  Ludo- 
vico, duke  of  Parma,  and  to  his  sons,  duke  Ottavio  and 
cardinals  Rauuccio  and  Ale.vander  Giro's  most  important 
work  was  his  translation  of  the  ^neid  (Venice,  1581,  Paris, 
1760).  He  is  also  the  author  of  Jiime,  Catizoni,  and 
sonnets,  a  comedy  named  Gli  Slraccioni,  and  two  clever 
jeur  d'esprii,  one  in  praise  of  figs.  La  Ficheide,  and  another 
in  eulogy  of  the  big  nose  of  Leoni  Ancona,  president  of 
the  Aciidemia  della  Vertii  CJaro's  poetry  is  distinguished 
by  very  considerable  ability,  and  particularly  by  the  freedom 
and  grace  of  its  versification  ;  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  the  verso  sciolto  to  the  highest  development  it  has 
reached  in  Italy  His  prose  works  consist  of  translations 
from  Aristotle,  Cyprian,  and  Gregory  Naziauzen  ;  and  of 
letters,  written  in  his  own  name  and  in  those  of  the 
cardinals  Farnese,  which  are  remarkable  both  for  the 
baseness  they  display  and  for  their  euphemistic  polish  and 
eleganca  His  fame  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the 
virulence  with  which  he  attacked  Ludovico  Castelvetro 
in  one  of  his  canzoni,  and  by  his  meanness  in  denouncing 
Lim  to  the  holy  office  as  translator  of  some  of  the  writings 
of  Molanchthon.      He  died  at  Rome  about  15(it). 

CAROLAN,  TtTRLOOH,  the  most  famous  of  the  modern 
Irish  bards,  was  the  son  of  John  Carolan  or  O'Carolan,  a 
respectable  descendant  of  an  ancient  tribe  of  Eai't  lireifny, 
a  district  now  forming  part  of  the  counties  of  Mcathjind 
AVestmeath.  He  was  born  at  a  place  called  Newtown,  near 
Nobber,  in  the  county  of  Meath  about  the  year  1G70. 
His  father,  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty,  quitted 
liis  native  county  and  eventually  settled  at  Alderford,  co. 
Koscomtoou,  on  the  invitation  of  the  family  of  M'Dermott 
Roe  It  was  here  that  the  future  oard  received  his 
education,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  limited,  as  he 
never  acquired  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  English 
language.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  seized  with 
small-pox,  and  totally  deprived  of  sight.  This  misfortune 
led  to  his  becoming  a  professipnal  bard  or  itinerant 
minstrel  His  benefactress  having  pro\-ided  him  with  a 
harp;  a  horse,  and  attendant,  ho  began  his  avocation  in  his 
twenty-second  year  by  visiting  the  houses  of  the  surround- 
ing gentry,  his  wanderings  being  chiefly  confined  to  Con- 
naught.      U   is  suiJ,  however,  that  he   never  played  fur 


hire,  and  that  at  the  houses  where  he  visited  he  was 
welcomed  more  as  a  friend  than  as  an  itinerant  minstrel. 
To  the  family  of  M'Dermott  Roe  he  waa  attached  by  the 
tenderest  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  aud  for  thtm  were 
composed  some  of  his  sweetest  strains.  The  number  of 
Carolan's  musical  pieces,  to  nearly  all  of  which  he  composed 
verses,  is  said  to  exceed  200.  He  died  on  the  25th  March 
1738,  and  was  buried  at  Kilronan.  His  poetical  Remains 
in  the  original  Irish,  with  English  metrical  translations  by 
Thomas  Furlong,  are  printed  in  Hardiman's  I'-ish  Minstrelsy 
(1831).  Many  of  his  songs  are  preserved  among  the  Irish 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

CAROLINA,  North  and  South.  See  Noeth  Cako- 
LiNA  and  South  Carolina. 

CAROLINE,  Amelia  Augusta  (1768  1821),  wife  of 
George  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  second  daughter  of  Charles 
William  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  was 
born  on  the  17th  May  1768.  She  was  broutjht  up  with 
great  strictness,  and  her  education  did  not  fit  her  well  for 
her  after  station  in  life.  In  1795  she  was  married  to 
George,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  disliked  her,  and  sepa- 
rated from,  her  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  in  January 
1706.  The  princess  resided  at  Blackheath  ;  aud  as  she 
was  thought  to  have  been  badly  treated  by  her  profligate 
husband,  the  sympathies  of  the  people  were  strongly  in  her 
1  favour.  About  1806  reports  reflecting  on  her  conduct  were 
circulated  so  opeuly,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  The  princess 
was  acquitted  of  any  serious  fault,  but  various  improprieties 
in  her  conduct  were  pointed  out  and  censured.  In  1814 
she  left  England  and  travelled  on  the  Continent,  residing 
principally  in  Italy.  On  the  accession  of  George  in  1820, 
orders  were  given  that  the  English  ambassadors  should 
prevent  the  recognition  of  the  princess  as  queen  at  any 
foreign  court.  Her  name  also  was  formally  omitted  from 
the  liturgy.  These  acts  stirred  up  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  princess  among  the  English  people  generally  ; 
and  she  at  once  made  arrangements  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land and  claiming  her  rights.  'She  rejected  a  proposal 
that  she  should  receive  an  annuity  of  .£50,000  a  year,  on 
condition  of  renouncing  her  title  and  remaining  abroad. 
Further  efl"orts  at  compromise  proved  unavailing ;  the 
princess  arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  June,  and  one 
month  later  a  Bill  to  dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  king 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  trial  began  on  the  17th  August  1820,  and  on 
the  10th  November  the  Bill,  after  passing  the  third  reading, 
was  abandoned.  ■The  public  excitement  had  been  intense  ; 
the  boldness  of  the  queen's  counsel.  Brougham  and  Denman, 
unparalleled  ;  and  the  ministers  felt  that  the  smallness  of 
their  majority  was  virtual  defeat.  The  queen  was  allowed 
to  assume  her  title,  but  she  was  refused  admittance  to 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  coronation  day,  July  19,  1821. 
Mortification  at  this  event  seems  to  have  hastened  her  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  August  of  the  same  year. 

CAROLINE  ISLANDS,  a  widely-scattered  archipelago 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  east  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
north  of  New  Guinea,  between  3°  and  11°  N.  lat.,  and  135' 
and  177"  E.  long.  By  the  Spaniards,  who  lay  claim  to  the 
whole,  they  are  divided  into  the  Western,  the  Central,  and 
the  Eastern  Carolines. 

The  Western,  bettor  known  as  the  Pelew,  Pellew,  or 
Palau  Islands,  have  a  total  area  of  346  square  miles,  and 
are  nearly  encircled  by  a  coral  reef.  The  principal  members 
of  the  group  are  Babelthaup,  with  an  area  of  275  miles, 
CoriJre,  Urucdzapel,  Jaracong  or  Errakong,  Kiangle, 
Eimclius,  Pellelew,  and  Angour  or  Ngaur  ;  and  the  general 
title  of  Errekcltiu  Islands  is  applied  to  all  the  archipelago 
to  the  south  of  Babelthaup.  The  surface  is  frequently  well 
wooded  aud  the  soil  fertile ;  and  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts, 
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sugar-cane,  arums,  oranges,  and  bananas  are  grown  in 
abundance.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  have  been  introduced  ; 
there  is  «  great  variety  of  birds,  and  the  lagoons  abound 
with  turtle  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  a  dark  copper- 
coloured  race,  and  bear  evident  traces  of  Malay  and  Papuan 
blood.  Not  only  the  separate  islands,  but  even  the  villages 
form  independent  but  co-operative  republics.  The  most 
peculiar  institution  is  the  Clobbergoll,  a  kind  of  corpora- 
tion for  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and  defence.  The  women 
liave  clobbergoUs  of  their  own,  and  possess  a  considerable 
share  of  political  influence.  The  Pelewese  still  used  stone 
inatiuments  and  weapons  at  the  close  of  last  century,  but 
produced  a  variety  of  artistic  articles  with  their  limited 
means.  They  have  five  kinds  of  recognized  currency  in 
the  islands,  consisting  of  pieces  or  beads  of  ancient  glass 
and  enamel,  to  which  they  ascribe  a  divine  origin.  The 
population  seems  to  be  rapidly  decreasing ;  Dr  Semper 
calculates  that  at  present  the  whole  group  contains  10,onO 
inhabitants.  The  Pelews  were  brought  prominently  into 
notice  by  Captain  Henry  Wilson,  whose  ship — the 
"  Antelope  " — was  wrecked,  in  August  1 783,  on  one  of  the 
islands.  A  narrative  of  his  residence  on  the  islands  was 
published  by  George  Keate,  in  1 788.  Dr  Semper  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  in  his 
Die  Pcdau-Inseln  im  Stillen  Ocean,  1873;  and  in  the 
Journal  des  Mmeum  Godeffroy,  Hamburg,  1873,  Alfred 
Tetens  describes  his  visit  during  1865-1868. 

The  Central  Carolines,  or  those  which  are  more  usually 
known  as  the  Carolines  proper,  consist  of  about  48  groups 
with  400  or  500  islands.  Omitting  Ualan,  Puynipet,  and 
Rug  the  area  is  hardly  20  square  miles,  but  including  them 
it  amounts  to  360.  The  Ngoli,  Gulu,  or  Matelotas  group 
lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  Pelews,  and  consists  of  three 
islands  inhabited  by  a  few  people  from  Yap.  Yap  or  Guap 
lies  further  to  the  north-east,  is  about  10  miles  in  length, 
and  has  an  excellent  harbour  on  the  south-east.  The 
natives  are  at  a  higher  level  of  civilization  than  most  of 
their  neighbours ;  they  cultivate  the  betel-nut  with  great 
care,  build  first-rate  boats,  lay  out  their  villages  regularly, 
pave  their  streets,  and  construct  stone  piers  and  wharves. 
A  Spanish  mission  was  established  in  the  island  in  1856. 
A  map  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Godeffroy 
Journal  for  1 873,  which  also  gives  an  account  of  the  Ulithi, 
Elivi,  or  Mackenzie  group,  previously  described  by  Captain 
Wilkes  of  the  United  States  exploration.  The  Ulea,  Swede, 
and  Liitke  Islands  are  of  little  importance ;  but  the 
Hugoleu  or  Rug  group,  discovered  in  1824  by  Duperrey,  is 
composed  of  five  large  and-about  forty  smaller  islands,  and 
contains  nearly  35,000  inhabitants,  who  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  races — a  black  and  a  red — which  are  often  at 
war  with  each  other.  The  Mortlock  or  Young  William's 
group,  which  received  its  former  name  from  its  discoverer 
in  1793,  consists  of  three  atolls  called  respectively  Satoan, 
Etal,  and  Lukunor.  The  natives,  who  number  about  3400, 
are  of  Samoan  origin,  and  are  the  only  worshippers  of 
regular  idols  in  the  archipelago.  To  the  north-east  hes 
Ngatik,  Nutik,  or  Raven  Island,  discovered  in  1773,  and 
inhabited  by  immigrants  from  Puynipet,  greatly  mingled 
with  foreign  blood.  An  account  of  a  visit  by  the  "  Star  " 
to  the  last  three  or  four  islands  is  given  in  the  Geographical 
Magazine  for  1874.  Puynipet  (Bornabi,  Bonabe,  Bonibet, 
Funopet,  or  Panapee),  also  called  Ascension  by  the  French, 
along  with  the  two  low  atolls  of  Andema  and  Paphenemo 
(known  to  English  sailors  as  Ant's  Islands  and  Pakeen 
respectively),  constitute  the  group  called  by  Admiral  Liitke 
the  Seniavine.  The  population  at  the  time  of  the 
"  Novara's  "  visit  in  1858  was  2000,  reduced  by  small-pox 
from  5000  in  1846.  There  is  a  small  colony  of  whites, 
and  the  island  has  been  the  seat  of  an  American  mission 
ltln^.e  1851      The  island  is  the  chief  rendezvous  for  the 


whalers  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific.  'ITiere  is  a  remarltafcH 
mass  of  ruins  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  seems  t» 
have  belonged  to  a  fortification.  (See  Kubary,  "  Pie 
Ruineu  von  Naumatiq  auf  der  Insel  Ponape,"  in  the 
Godeffroy  Journal.)  Ualan  Kuaai,  or  Strong's  Island, 
which  occupies  almost  the  centre  of  the  Carolines  proper, 
is  a  volcanic  island  with  an  area  of  about  30  square  miles 
and  a  jiopulation  from  700  to  1000.  It  was  discovered  in 
1604  by  the  American  Crozer,  and  is  the  seat  of  au 
American  mission. 

The  Eastern  Carolinesi  are  otherwise  known  as  the 
Mulgrave  Archipelago,  and  comprise  the  Radak,  Ralik,  or 
Mai-shall  group  and  the  Gilbert  group.  The  total  popula- 
tion ii  estimated  at  100,000.  They  were  discovered  by 
the  two  voyagers  whose  names  they  bear  in  1788 

The  Carolines  were  probably  first  visited  by  Alvaru  de 
Snavedra  in  1528  ;  in  1579  Drake  discovered  the  Pelews; 
and  in  1686  another  group  was  added  to  the  list  by 
Admiral  Francesco  Lazeano.  To  the  last-mentioned  iiavi 
gator  they  owe  the  name  they  now  bear,  which  was  given 
in  honour  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 

See  besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  the  voyages  of  Freyciuct, 
Duperrey,  D'OrviUe,  Lutke,  aud  Chamisso  ;  Chejne's  Waniis  in 
the  Western  Pacific  Ocean,  1852  ;  J.  Van  der  Hoeven,  Beschrijcimj 
van  Schcdels  van  Inboorlingeu  der  Caroliiia-Eilanden,  1865  ;  anil 
articles  by  J.  B.  Davis  and  W.  T.  Pritchard  in  Anthropological 
Journal,  1866. 

CARORA,  a  well-built  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  pi'O- 
vince  of  Barquisimeto,  94  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  town  of 
Coro,  on  the  River  Moreva  or  Tocuyo.  It  carries  on  u 
considerable  trade  in  aromatic  balsams,  gums,  cochineal, 
agricultural  productions,  cattle,  and  mules.  Before  the 
wars  of  independence  it  contained  about  9000  or  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  at  present  it  numbers  about  6000.  Its 
foundation  dates  from  1752. 

CAROUGE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  and  about  two  miles  south  of  that  city,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  horse-railway.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  fine  orchards  and  meadows  ;  and  the  neighbour- 
hood is  thickly  studded  with  villas.  Cotton-spinning  and 
the  manufacturing  of  leather  and  pottery  are  the  principal 
industries.  About  1780  King  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy 
endeavoured  to  attract  the  workmen  of  Geneva  to  Carouge, 
and  thus  to  render  it  the  rival  of  the  greater  city ;  but  the 
occupation  of  his  country  by  the  Revolutionary  forces  iu 
1792  prevented  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  popn 
lation  in  1870  was  5871. 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  or  Keapacks,  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  great  central  mountain  system  of 
Europe.  They  lie  between  44°  30'  and  49'  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
17°  and  26°  E.  long.,  enclosing  Transylvania  and  Hungary, 
and  form  a  curve  800  miles  long,  the  concavity  of  which  is 
towards  the  south-west.  The  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  curve  is  at  Orsova  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  the 
Danube  separates  it  from  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Balkan 
or  Hsemus  range.  The  western  extremity  is  at  Presburg  in 
Hungary,  on  the  same  river.  The  breadth  of  the  Cariiathian 
Jlountains  is  betneen  100  and  200  miles.  They  form  the 
main  water-shed  between  the  northern  seas  and  the  Black 
Sea.  The  valley  of  the  March  divides  them  from  the 
Silesian  and  Moravian  chains  ;  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  from  the  system  of  the  Alps.  They  are  almost 
entirely  in  Austrian  territory.  The  chief  divisions  are  the 
Little  Carpathians  on  the  west,  between  the  Waag  and 
the  March  ;  to  the  east  of  these,  the  Jablunka  Mountains ; 
then  the  Western  Carpathians,  or  Carpathians  proper ;  and 
lastly,  the  East  Carpathians  to  the  south-east  of  Transyl- 
vania. The  Western  Carpathians  include  the  groups  of  the 
Tatra,  Lomnitz,  and  Bisztra,  Of  these  the  highest  is  the 
Tatra,  some  of  the.  peaks  of  which  are  free  from  snow  only 
oue  month  iu  the  year.     The  Gerladorfer  Spitze,  the  loftiest 
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point,  has  an  attitude  of  8685  feet.  On  the  nmthcni  Bi.Ie  ( 
are  some  small  gLiciers,  which,  however,  hardly  deserve  the 
name.  Tt  is  here  that  the  mountain  laltcs,  or  "  eyes  of  the 
sea"  are  lound,  in  deep  hollows  between  the  steep  and 
jagged  granitic  peaks.  The  main  ridge  of  the  Carpathians 
running  eaat  from  the  Tatra  is  called  the  Waldgebirge,  the 
highest  points  of  which  are  2800  feet  above  sea-levoL  The 
Tatra  and  adjoining  groups  have  a  very  important  influence 
ou  the  climate  of  the  regions  lying  south  of  them,  serving 
as  a  protection  from  the  north  wind.  The  East  Carpathians, 
the  southernmost  member  of  the  chain,  occupy  a  quad- 
rangiUar  tract  of  about  25,500  square  miles.  The  highest 
point  is  Mount  Butschetje,  in  South  Transylvania;  it  is 
9528  feet  in  altitude.  The  chief  passes  of  the  Carpathians 
are  those  of  Tergova,  leading  from  Orsova  to  Temesvar  ; 
Vulcan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Schyt,  and  Rothe  Thurm,  in 
the  Aluta  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Surul,  bo'.h  on  the 
south  border  of  Transylvania;  Turaburg,  between  Bucharest 
and  Kronstadt;  Ojitos  and  Gyraos  between  Moldavia  and 
Transylvania;  Borgo,  leading  from  Bistritz  to  Bukowina ; 
Jabluuka  on  the  route  from  Presburg  to  Cracow.  The 
Carpathiaus  are  rich  in  metallic  ores ;  lead  and  quicksilver, 
and  also  rock-salt,  are  obtained  from  them  ;  there  are  large 
copper-workings  in  Zips,  gold  and  silver  mines  al  Kremnitz 
and  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  and  rich  gold  ores  at  Nagyag 
in  Transylvania.  Besides  these  substances,  the  Carpathians 
furnish  a  variety  of  minerals.  Granite  is  an  important 
constituent  of  the  range.  In  the  Liptau  Mountains  it  is 
overlain  by  limestone  ;  and  in  the  Zipfer  Mountains  it  is 
associated  with  limestone  and  gneiss.  In  the  Waldgebirge 
the  large  deposits  of  sandstone  afford  a  poor  soil  for  culti- 
vation. Basalt  and  other  igneous  rocks,  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  craters,  are  met  with  in  some  districts  of  the 
Transylvanian  Alps.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  large 
■<4uantities  of  wheat  and  maize  are  raised ;  cattle  and  sheep 
are  pastured  in  great  numbers  ;  and  vineyards  and  orchards 
flourish.  The  vegetation  presents  four  zones ;  that  of  the 
beech  extenab  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  that  of  the  Scotch 
fir  to  1000  feet  higher ;  above  this  grows  a  species  of  pine, 
which  becomes  dwarfed  and  disappears  at  an  altitude  of 
about  6000  feet,  beyond  which  height  ia  a  zone  of  lichen 
and  moss  covered  or  almost  baro  rock. 

CARPATHUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Scarpanto,  about  30  miles  south-west  of  Rhodes,  in  that 
part  of  tho  Jlediterranean  which  was  called,  after  it,  the 
Carpathium  Mare,  or  Carpathian  Sea. 

CARPENTARIA,  Gulf  of,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea 
deeply  indenting  tho  north  coast  of  Australia,  between  10° 
40'  and  17°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  136°  and  Ur  E.  long.  It 
averages  350  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  York  Peninsula,  and  on  the  W.  by  Arnhein 
Land.  At  its  south-east  corner  is  situated  a  group  of 
islands  of  which  the  largest  is  Wellesley ;  and  towards  the 
western  side  are  the  Sir  Edward  Pellow  Islands  and  the 
Groote  Eylandt.  A  large  number  of  rivers  find  their  way 
to  the  gulf,  and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size.  On 
the  eastern  side  there  is  the  Mitchell  River;  at  tho  south- 
east corner  the  Gilbert,  the  Flinders,  the  Leiohhardt  or 
Disaster,  and  the  Gregory  or  Albert  ;  and  on  the  west 
the  Ropor  River.  Jan  Carstensz,  who  undertook  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  this  part  of  the  globe  in  1G23,  gave  the 
name  of  Caipentier  to  a  small  river  near  Capo  Duifken  in 
honour  of  Pieter  Carpenticr,  at  that  time  governor-general 
of  the  Dutch  Indies  ;  and  after  the  second  voyage  of  Abel 
Tasman  in  16U,  tho  gulf,  which  ho  had  successfnlly 
«\-plored,  began  to  appear  on  the  charts  under  its  present 
designation. 

CARPENTRAS,  the  chief  towu  of  an  arrondissmont  in 
the  department  of  Vaucluse  in  France,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Auzon,  15  miles  north-east  of  Avignon. 


with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  branch  railway 
leaving  the  main  line  at  Sorgiies.  It  -is  well  built,  but 
the  streets  are  narrow.  Part  of  its  old  walls  and  towers 
•r«  still  standing,  and  the  Porte  d'Orange  is  a  fine  speci 
men  of  an  ancient  gateway.  Among  its  buildings  the  most 
interesting  are  the  Cathedral  of  St  Siffrein,  rebuilt  in  1405, 
a  triumphal  «rch,  which  Torma  the  only  important  relic  of 
the  Roman  period,  the  old  Episcopal  palace,  and  a  hospital 
of  the  18th  century;  and  there  are  also  a  theatre,  a  public 
library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities,  as 
well  as  various  municipal  buildings.  Water  is  brought  to 
the  town  by  an  aqueduct  of  48  arches,  completed  in  1734  ; 
and  a  canal  of  quite  recent  construction  communicates  with 
the  Durance.  Soap-works,  distilleries,  dye-works,  and 
cotton  factories  are  the  chief  industrial  establishments; 
and  there  is  trade  in  silk,  saffron,  oil,  honey,  and  fruits. 
Carpentras  is  identified  with  Carpentoracte,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Xarboiiensis  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  importance  during  the  Roman  period. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  its  history  is  full  of  vicissitudes  ;  it 
was  captured  and  plundered  by  Vandal,  Lombard,  and 
Saracen.  About  1313  it  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of 
Pope  Clement  V. ;  and  it  continued,  along  with  Avignon 
and  the  district  of  the  Yenaissin,  of  which  it  was  regarded 
as  the  capital,  to  be  administered  by  the  Papal  legate  till 
the  Revolution.  The  name  of  the  "  Carpeutras  Inscription  " 
is  specially  appropriated  by  Semitic  scholars  to  a  few 
lines  of  Aramaic  preserved  on  a  stone  in  the  Episcopal 
Library,  which  are  remarkable  as  probably  the  oldest 
specimen  of  rhythmic  verse  in  the  Semitic  languages  (see 
Jout-nal  Asiatique,  1868).     Population  in  1871,  7967. 

CARPENTRY.     See  Building,  vol.  iv.  pp.  476-485. 

CARPET  is  the  name  applied  in  modern  times  to 
a  woven  or  felted  fabric,  made  generally  of  wool,  which 
is  used  for  covering  the  floors  of  chambers  or  for  spread- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  term  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Latin  tapetes,  whence  also  comes  the  word 
tapestry,  which,  though  now  distinctively  applied  to  hang- 
ings, was  in  early  times  not  clearly  distinguished  from 
carpeting.  Carpets  and  rugs  were  originally  employed  by 
Oriental  nations  for  sitting,  reclining,  or  devotionally 
kneeling  upon  ;  and  when  iirst  introduced  among  Western 
communities  they  were  also  used  as  covers  for  tables  and 
couches,  or  for  laying  before  altars  or  chairs  of  state  as 
peJalia  or  foot  cloths.  The  processes  for  making  tapestry 
hangings  and  carpets  being  the  same,  and  the  distinction 
of  their  application  being  vague,  it  was  chiefly  by  the 
nature  of  the  design  that  any  line  was,  in  mediaeval  times, 
drawn  between  the  two  classes. 

The  mention  of  carpets  dates  from  a  very  remote  period 
of  antiquity.  In  Egypt  they  were  first  applied  to  re- 
ligious purposes  by  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  and  were  used 
to  garnish  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  was  also  a 
custom  of  antiquity  to  place  them  under  the  couches  of  . 
guests  at  banquets.  Regarding  a  carpet  rug,  which  he 
considers  to  be  of  ancient  Egyptian  manufacture.  Sir  J. 
Gardner  Wilkinson  says, — "  This  rug  is  made  like  many 
cloths  of  tho  present  day,  with  woollen  threads,  ou  linen 
strings.  In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  a  boy  in  white,  with 
a  goose  above,  the  hieroglyphic  of  '  a  chUd,'  upon  a  green 
ground,  around  which  is  a  border  composed  of  red  and 
blue  lines,"  <fcc.  {Mannert  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
E<jyptians,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141-2).  The  carpets  of  the 
Homeric  age  were  generally  white  or  plain  cloths ;  but 
they  were  also  sometimes  produced  with  various  colours 
and  embroidered  designs.  At  the  supper  of  Iphicratea. 
purple  carpets  were  spread  on  the  floor;  and  at  the  magni- 
ficent banquet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (an  account  of 
which  is  given  by  Callixenus  of  Rhodes)  we  learn  that 
underneath    200   golden   couches   "  were  strewed  purple 
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carpets  of  the  finest  wool,  with  tlio  carpet  pattern  on  butb 
sides  ;  and  there  were  handsomely  embroidered  rugs,  very 
beautifully  elaborated  with  figures.  Besides  thLs,"  he  adds, 
"  thin  Persian  cloths  covered  all  the  centre  space  where  the 
guests  walked,  having  most  accurate  representations  of 
animals  embroidered  on  them "  (Athenseus,  v.  26).  The 
Babylonians,  who  wore  very  skilful  in  weaving  cloths  of 
divers  colours  (Pliny,  viiu  48),  delineated  upon  their 
carpets  entire  groups  of  human  figures,  together  witn  such 
fabulous  animals  as  the  dragon,  the  sphynx,  and  the 
griffin.  These  were  numbered  among  the  luxuries  of 
Elagabalus.  On  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  was  spread  a  purple 
Dabylonian  carpet,  and  another  covered  the  bed  whereon 
his  body  was  placed  (Arrian,  vL  29).  These  carpets  were 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
where  they  were  highly  esteemed.  The  pre-eminence  of 
the  ancient  Babylonian  carpet  weavers  does  not  appear  ever 
lo  have  been  lost  by  their  successors,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  carpets  of  Peruia  are  as  much  prized  and  as 
eagerly  sought  by  European  nations  as  they  were  when 
ancient  Babylon  was  in  its  glory. 

Oriental  carpets  were  first  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Moors  ;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Venetians  imported  them 
into  Italy,  and  supplied  Western  Europe  with  this  luxurious 
manufacture.  We  have  frequent  mention  of  them  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  costliness  and  magnificence  are 
celebrated  in  the  illuminated  pages  of  fabliaux  and 
romances.  They  were  spread  in  the  presence-chambers  of 
royalty,  before  the  high  altars  of  chapels  and  cathedrals,  in 
the  bowers  of  "  ladyes  faire,"  and  on  the  summer  grass. 
Many  articles  of  furniture  were  also  covered  with  them — 
beds,  couches,  tables,  and  regal  faldistories ;  but  here  it 
becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  betw(:en  carpet  and  tapestry, 
both  being  used  promiscuously.  Tapestry  of  Baldckine 
or  Baldachine  (from  Baldak,  an  ancient  name  of  Baghdad) 
was  a  carpet  inwrought  with  gold  and  silver  threads. 
Sych  carpets  were  carried  on  poles,  and  uplifted  as  a 
canopy  over  the  host,  and  over  great  personages  in  proces- 
sion. The  troubadours  had  carpets  of  gold  embroidery 
which  they  laid  upon  the  grass  beneath  them.  Hearth- 
rugs and  throne  carpets,  gorgeously  emblazoned  with 
heraldic  centre-pieces,  were  the  handiwork  of  highborn 
dames  during  the  romance  period.  To  some  of  them  were 
attached  fringes,  but  these  were  more  usually  composed  of 
the  fag-ends  of  the  warp,  like  those  of  Persia,  India,  and 
Turkey.  A  black  velvet  carpet,  "  fringed  with  silver  and 
gold,  and  lined  with  tafi"eta,"  is  enumerated  in  the  inventory 
of  Archbishop  Parke's  household  furniture  in  ]  577.  Rushes 
were  strewn  on  the  floor  of  Queen  Mary's  presence-chamber, 
and  that  of  Elizabeth  had  the  additional  covering  of  a 
Turkey  carpet.  Long  prior  to  this,  however.  Eastern 
carpets  had  been  iutroductd.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
we  read  that  before  communion-tables  were  placed — 
"Carpets  full  gay, 
That  wrought  were  in  the  Orient" 

Chequered  matting  appears  to  have  been  very  generally 
used  about  the  15th  century.  In  Lydgate's  metrical  life 
of  St  Edmund  (MS.  Harl.,  No.  2278),  is  a  representation 
of  the  room  wherein  that  saint  was  born,  the  floor  is  covered 
with  chequered  matting,  and  a  fringed  hearth-rug  of  Gothic 
design  is  before  the  fire-plac&  Carpets  composed  entirely 
of  leather  strips  interlaced. together  may  be  seen  in  our 
antiquarian  museums. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  carpet  manufacture 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  Persia  into  France. 
Colbert;  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  established  the  manu- 
factory at  Beauvais  in  1664,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  Government,  and  produces  very  artistic  speci- 
mens. A  variety  of  these,  "  in  Turkish,  Peruvian,  and 
Chinaoa  styles,"  was  erfiibited  at  London  io  1861.     The 


nation^il  ir.nuufactory  of  Gobelins,  which  likewise  sent  its 
bcantiful  carpets  and  tapestry  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  was 
established  shortly  after  that  of  Beauvais.  It  was  purchased 
iu  1677  by  Colbert  ^rom  the  Gobelin  family,  whose 
progenitors,  two  centuries  earlier  (Gilles  and  Jehan  Gobelin), 
brought  their  art,  as  was  supposed,  from  Flanders.  Ai 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VTIL,  by  William 
Sheldon,  to  start  this  manufacture  in  England  ;  and  under 
the  patronage  of  James  L  it  was  more  successfully 
established,  with  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Francis  Crane, 
at  ilortlake  in  Surrey,  where  both  carpets  and  tapestry 
were  produced.  Toward  this  object  the  sum  of  £2676 
sterling  was  contributed  by  its  royal  patron,  and  French 
weavers  were  brought  over  to  assist.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  anything  considerable  was  eff'ected,  until  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  when 
artizans  of  every  trade  fled  to  England,  and  among  them 
tapestry  and  carpet  weavers,  who  settled  )P  various  parts. 
About  the  year  1750,  Mr  Moore  was  awarded  a  premium 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  best  imitation  Turkey  carpets; 
and  Parisot  conducted  an  establishment  for  their  manufac- 
ture at  Paddington,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  Subsequently  carpets  were  wrought  on  the 
same  principle  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  whence  the 
name  ;  and  afterwards  at  Wilton,  where  the  manufacture 
is  still  continued.  The  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland  oflfered  prizes 
for  the  best  Persian  and  Turkey  carpets,  which  were  carried 
off  by  Gregory,  Thomsons,  <&  Co.  of  Kilmarnock,  and 
Whytock  &  Co.  of  Edinburgh.  About  ninety  years  pre- 
viously they  had  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Holyrood 
Palace. 

Carpets,  as  manufactured  at  the  present  aay,  range 
themselves  under  two  classes.  The  first  and  ancient  class 
being  such  as  are  made  by  knotting  into  the  warp,  tuft 
after  tuft,  the  materials  of  the  pattern  ;  and  the  second  con- 
sisting of  those  in  which  the  pattern  is  woven  up  in  the 
loom.  To  the  first  class  belong  Oriental  carpets  generally, 
as  well  as  such  as  are  woven  at  many  places  throughout 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Turkish  carpets.  Persia  is  now, 
as  it  has  been  from  the  most  remote  times,  the  recognized 
source  of  what  is  most  truly  artistic,  durable,  and  valuable 
in  this  manufacture  ;  and  after  the  products  of  that  country, 
those  of  various  parts  of  India  and  Turkey  are  most 
esteemed. 

Feisiaii  Carpets. — The  carpet  weaving  of  Persia  is  similar 
in  its  process  to  the  tapestry  manufacture'  of  Gobelins, 
Beauvais,  or  Aubusson.  The  tapestry,  as  is  well  known, 
consists  of  tufts  of  wool  (French  moquettes)  or  other  fibre 
sewed  on  the  strings  of  the  warp,  by  means  of  small  shuttle 
needles.  The  Persian  carpet  is  formed  by  knotting  into  the 
warp  tuft  after  tuft  of  woollen  yarn,  over  each  row  of  which 
a  woof  shot  is  passed,  the  fingers  being  here  employed 
instead  of  the  shuttle-needles,  as  the  fabric  is  of  a  coarser 
description.  In  both  methods  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Both  are  formed  in  looms  of  very  simple  construction,  the 
warp  threads  are  arranged  in  parallel  order,  whether  upright 
or  horizontal,  and  the  fabric  and  pattern  are  produced  by 
coloured  threads,  hand-wrought  upon  the  warp. 

In  Persia  there  are  entire  tribes  and  families  whose  only 
occupation  is  that  of  carpet-weaving.  These  dispose  of 
their  productions  at  the  bazaars  to  native  merchants,  who 
remove  them  to  Smyrna  or  Constantinople,  where  they 
meet  with  European  purchasers.  The  finest  carpets  both 
as  to  design  and  texture  come  from  Kerman,  Feraghan, 
and  Kurdistan.  The  Kerman  products  resemble  in 
appearance  the  finest  velvet  pile  carpets,  but  with  the  nap 
cut  much  shorter.  The  carpets  of  Feraghan  are  in  external 
appearance  somewhat  like  Brussels  carpets,  while  those  of 
Kurdistan  have  their  nattern  on  both  sides  and  are  woven 
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quite  smooth.  The  trade  in  real  Persian  carpets  was  formerly 
limited,  owing  to  their  small  size,  as  they  were  seldom 
larger  than  hearth-rugs,  long  and  narrow  in  shape  ;  but  with 
the  extension  of  the  European  demand  larger  carpets  are  now 
made,  and  they  are  woven  in  pieces  with  separate  borders, 
so  that  they  can  be  sewed  together.  The  introduction  of 
aniline  dyes  into  Persian  designs  \a  likely,  it  is  feared,  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  mellow  effect  of  native  colours.  Very 
many  of  the  imported  carpets  are  considerably  tarnished  by 
exposure  in  bazaars,  if  they  have  not  indeed  been  already 
used.  To  render  these  more  saleable  they  are  cleaned  by 
cropping  the  surface,  which  in  some  cases  is  shaved  quite 
close  to  the  knot ;  hence  a  proportion  of  those  brought  tc 
England  have  not  thoir  original  richness  ancf  depth  of  pile. 
Carpets  of  silk  were  at  one  period  extensively  made  in  the 
country,  but  this  manufacture  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
for  more  than  a  century.  Felted  carpets  or  nurmuda  are 
also  very  largely  made  in  Persia,  but  do  not  constitute  an 
export  commodity.  Very  beautiful  patterns  are  produced 
in  this  felt  carpeting,  by  means  of  coloured  tufts  of  worsted 
inlaid  or  inserted  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  pro- 
ducing a  regular  pattern  when  finished. 

Turkey  Carpets. — The  greater  part  of  the  real  Turkey 
carpets  imported  into  England  are  manufactured  at  Ushak 
or  Ouchak,  in  the  province  of  Aldin,  about  six  days'  journey 
from  Smyrna,  and  rugs  are  principally  made  at  Kulah,  an 
adjacent  village.  In  the  provinces  of  Khodaveodikiar, 
Adana,  and  Nish  numerous  households  are  employed  in 
their  production,  as  also  in  the  districts  of  Bozrah,  the 
city  of  Aleppo,  and  the  villages  of  Trebizond.  Here 
and  there,  throughout  Caramania,  such  carpets  are  also 
made.  The  Turcomans  of  Tripoli,  the  women  of  Candia, 
and  the  peasantry  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  are  likewise  engaged 
in  the  fabrication  of  a  similar  kind  of  carpet.  In  none  of 
these  places,  however,  does  any  large  manufactory  exist ; 
the  carpets  are  the  work  of  families  and  households.  These 
carpets  are  woven  in  one  piece,  and  there  is  this  notable 
peculiarity  in  their  manufacture,  that  the  same  pattern 
is  never  again  exactly  reproduced  ;  no  two  carpets  are 
quite  alike.  The  patterns  are  very  remarkable,  being 
rude  and  simple  in  design,  and  coming  down  from  a 
very  remote  period.  The  colours  are  rich  and  harmonious, 
red  or  green  being  the  usual  ground  colours  with  blues, 
yellows,  and  black,  but  very  larely  is  any  white  permitted 
to  appear.  The  design  is  usually  made  up  of  a  large 
central  more  or  less  diamonded  pattern  with  smaller 
diamonds  filling  up  the  corners  and  sides,  the  whole 
surrounded  with  a  border  of  lines  of  the  different  colours. 
No  representation  of  any  living  form,  nearer  than  what 
might  be  taken  as  the  rude  outline  of  leaves,  is  introduced 
into  the  designs.  The  peculiarities  of  the  patterns  have 
been  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the  Turkey  carpet 
represents  inlaid  jewelled  work,  which  accords  with  the 
Oriental  delight  in  jewels  and  works  in  precious  stones. 

Indian  Carpets. — The  manufacture  of  carpets,  which 
have  a  very  wide  range  of  texture,  quality,  and  material, 
IS  widely  distributed  throughout  the  East  Indies.  The 
weaving  is  carried  on  entirely  by  natives,  who  combine 
this  as  a  domestic  industry  with  agricultural  labour  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  It  has  also  been  very  widely  adopted  as 
a  proper  and  profitable  species  of  prison  kbour  The 
chief  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  carpets,  both 
for  native  use  and  export,  are  Mirzapore  and  Benares  iu 
the  north-west  provinces,  and  Masulipatam  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  from  which  latter  place  the  carpeta  most 
highly  prized  in  Great  Britain  are  imported. 

At  Benares  and  Moorshedabad  ore  produced  velvet 
carpets  with  gold  embroidery.  A  very  elaborate  carpet, 
sent  from  Kashmir  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851  by  Jfaharojah 
Goolab  Sluiih,  was  composed  entirely  of  silk,  with  a  pile 


nearly  an  inch  thick,  in  every  square  foot  of  which,  vre  axe 
informed,  there  were  at  least  10,000  ties  or  knots.  Orna- 
mental hookah  carpets  and  rugs  with  a  silken  pile  are  made 
in  llooltan,  Amritsar,  Peshawar,  and  Kashmir,  those  of 
Mooltan  being  the  most  famous.  Woollen  rugs  are  made 
very  cheaply  throughout  Bengal  and  are  in  great  demand  , 
but  for  texture,  workmanship,  and  colouring  the  rugs  of 
EUore,  Tanjore,  and  Mysore  are  unsurpassed.  Cotton 
carpeta  or  Suttringeea  are  a  cheap  substitute  for  woollen 
fabrics  in  almost  universal  use  througho\it  India.  They 
are  woven  in  stripes  of  either  blue  and  white  or  red  and 
white, — the  principal  centres  of  the  manufacture  being 
Agra,  Bareilly,  Patna,  Birbhum,  and  Bardwan.  The 
price  of  these  articles  is  generaUy  determined  by  their 
weight,  but  those  of  Agra  are  accounted  the  best.  There 
is  considerable  variety  in  the  designs  of  Indian  carpets,  but 
it  is  allowed  they  exhibit  perfection  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing. The  prevailing  colour  is  a  fuU  deep  red,  broken  with 
leaves,  <5cc.,  of  an  orange  hue,  and  interspersed  with  soft- 
toned  blues  or  greens.  A  creamy  white  is  also  introduced 
with  excellent  effect ;  but  of  late  years  the  introduction  of 
bleached  whites  has  robbed  the  patterns  of  that  mellow 
subdued  effect  which  constituted  one  of  their  leading 
charms. 

Carpets  made  in  this  hand  or  needle-work  style  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  alluding  have  long  been  made  at 
various  places  throughout  Europe,  and  the  manufacture  is 
still  continued.  The  most  celebrated  and  artistic  textures 
of  this  class  are  the  Aubusson,  Savonnerie,  and  Beauvaia 
carpets  of  France,  and  the  similar  products  of  Manufacture 
Royale  de  Tapis  of  Tournai  in  Belgium.  The  manufacture 
of  what  are  called  Turkey  carpets  is  also  wide  spread,  and 
the  common  Axminster  rugs  of  England  are  made  on  the 
same  principle.  But  the  characteristic  carpet  weaving  of 
Europe  is  entirely  the  product  of  machine  or  loom  work, 
and  of  such  there  are  several  distinct  varieties.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the 

Kidderminster,  or  Scotch  Carpet. — This  is  called  also  the 
ingrain  carpet,  and  is  made  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  consists  of  worsted  warp  traversed  by  woollen  weft,  and 
is  woven  in  pieces  about  a  yard  wide.  It  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  webs  interlaced  together  at  one  operation  and 
is  therefore  a  double  or  two-ply  carpet,  similar  on  its  two 
sides.  In  this  article  only  two  colours  can  with  propriety 
be  introduced,  as  otherwise  it  has  a  striped  or  mixed 
appearance.  A  pure  or  plain  colour  can  only  be  obtained 
where  the  weft  traverses  the  warp  of  the  same  colour. 
Suppose  a  crimson  figure  on  a  maroon  ground ;  the  one 
web  is  maroon,  the  other  is  crimson,  and  the  pattern  is 
produced  by  these  intersecting  each  other  at  fixed  points ; 
what  is  crimson  on  one  side  being  maroon  on  the  other  and 
vice  versa.  One  beam  contains  the  warp  of  both  plies,  ar- 
ranged in  two  tiers,  which  is  passed  through  the  mails  or 
metallic  eyesof  the  harness — twothreads  through  each  eye — 
and  thonce  through  the  reed.  The  harness  draws  up  certain 
warp  threads,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  with 
the  weft,  the  pattern  depending  upon  the  warp  threads  which 
are  so  drawn  up  This  was  formerly  effected  by  means  of 
a  '■evolving  barrel,  whose  surface  was  studded  with  pius, 
whijh  by  rotation  acted  upon  the  warp  threads.  These 
studs  being  arranged  so  as  to  produce  one  pattern,  a 
separate  barrel  or  a  new  arrangement  of  the  studs  was 
requisite  for  every  other  pattern.  But  this  machine  is  now 
superseded  by  the  more  efiScient  Jacquard  apparatus,  which 
produces  the  pattern  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  of  per- 
forated cards  wbrking  against  parallel  rows  of  needles. 
The  successful  introduction  of  the  power-loom  for  the  use 
of  the  carpet  weaver,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
ingenious   perseverance   of   Mr  William   Wood,  about  a 
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quarfer  of  a  century  ago,  baa  had  a  marked  influence  in 
cheapening  carpets  and  extending  the  limits  of  the  industry. 
An  improvement  upon  the  Kidderminster  carpet  is  tha 
triple  or  three-ply  fabric,  the  invention  of  Mr  Thomas 
Morton  of  Kilmarnock.  I'his  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
Vebs,  which,  by  interchangiug  their  threads,  produce  the 
pattern  on  both  sides,  permitting  at  the  same  time  much 
greater  variety  of  colour,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
thickness  and  durability  in  the  texture 

Figured  Venetian  carpeting  La  of  similar  description  ; 
but  in  it  the  woof  is  completely  covered  by  a  heavy  body  of 
warp.  Dutch  carpeting  is  much  inferior  in  quality,  and 
was  originally  made  of  cow-hair,  but  now  of  the  coarsest 
wool  Neither  fabric  has  great  capabilities  of  design ; 
simple  diced  patterns  are  wrought  in  the  Venetian,  stripe.4 
and  chequers  in  the  Dutch. 

The  Brussels  Carpet  is  a  very  superior  texture  composed 
of  worsted  and  linen,  and  has  a  rich  corded  appearance. 
The  figures  are  raised  entirely  from  the  warp,  by  inserting 
a  series  of  wires  between  the  linen  foundation  and  the 
superficial  yarn.  These  wires  are  afterwards  withdrawn, 
leaving  a  looped  surfaca  In  this  manufacture  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  material,  and  the  colours  are  usually  limited 
to  five,  although  in  carpets  of  the  best  quality  six  colours 
are  introduced.  Each  colour  has  its  continuous  layer  of 
thread,  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  web,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  at  intervals  indicated  by  the  design,  and  then 
sinks  into  the  body  of  the  fabric.  Thus,  in  a  five-colour 
Brussels  there  are  five  layers  or  covers,  only  one  of  whick 
is  visible  at  any  given  point ;  and  owing  to  the  irregularity 
of  their  aacent  to  the  surface,  the  colours  cannot  be  placed 
upon  one  beam,  but  each  thread  is  wound  on  a  separate 
bobbin,  with  a  weight  attached  to  give  a  proper  tension. 
These  bobbins  are  arranged  in  five  frames  jutting  out 
behind  the  loom — 260  bobbins  in  each  frame  for  the 
ordinary  width.  Additional  frames  are  requisite  for 
additional  colours  introduced  ;  but  where  more  than  five 
are  engaged  the  pattern  is  rather  indistinct.  The  threads 
of  all  the  bobbins  are  then  drawn  through  the  harness, 
heddles,  and  reed,  to  unite  with  the  lineu  yarn  in  the 
compound  fabric,  the  Jacquard  machine  being  employed 
to  produce  the  pattern.  The  manufacture  of  Brussels 
carpets  was  first  introduced  into  Wilton  upwards  of  a 
century  ago,  from  Tournai  in  Belgium  Kidderminster  is 
now  the  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture  ;  but  it  is  also  ex- 
tensively prosecuted  in  many  other  localities 

Mcxjuette  or  Wilton  Carpets  are  woven  iu  the  same 
manner  as  Brussels  carpets,  differing  only  iu  this,  that  the 
loops  are  cut  open  into  an  elastic  velvet  pile.  To  effect 
thi.«  the  wires  are  not  circular  as  in  the  Brussels  fabric  b\it 
flat,  and  furnished  with  a  knife  edge  at  the  upper  extremity, 
the  sharp  point  of  which,  drawn  across  the  yarn,  cuts  the 
pile  These  carpets,  which  have  a  rich  soft  appearance, 
besides  being  manufactured  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  are  also  made  iu  France. 

Tapestry  Carpets  are  manufactured  by  a  very  ingenious 
process  which  v/as  invented  and  patented  by  Mr  Eichard 
Whytock  of  Edinburgh  in  1832.  In  Mr  "VVliytock's  in- 
vention, by  a  qjmbination  of  printing  and  weaving,  a  pile 
similar  to  Brussels  carpeting  is  produced,  in  which  any 
desired  range  of  colours  is  available  to  the  designer,  while 
only  a  single  thread  is  used  in  the  texture  instead  of  the 
five  or  six  which  run  through  the  Brussels  texture.  In 
tapestry  carpet  weaving  the  ordinary  process  of  printing  is 
reversed ;  for  instead  of  the  fabric  being  first  woven  and 
afterwards  printed,  the  threads  are  printed  before  even 
the  uarp  is  formed.  One  thread,  or  two  treated  as  one,  in 
some  cases  miles  in  length,  are  coloured,  by  steps  of  half 
an  inch,  faster  than  a  swift  runner  would  make  the  distance. 
When  these  threads  have  been  aU  parti-coloured  in  this 


manner,  they  form  the  elements,  as  it  were,  of  the  intended 
design  or  fabric.  Singly,  they  exhibit  no  regular  figure  or 
pattern ;  but  when  arranged  in  their  proper  order,  ready 
for  the  weaver's  beam,  the  figure  comes  into  view,  much 
elongated  of  course,  inasmuch  as  18  feet  of  the  warp  will 
sometimes  be  gathered  into  4  feet  of  cloth,  in  order  to  secure 
the  due  proportions  of  the  intended  object.  The  two 
combined  arts  of  printing  and  weaving  are  simplified  by 
this  contrivance.  With  regard  to  the  weaving — \st.  The 
loom  occupies  only  one-third  of  the  space  in  length  that 
the  Brussels  loom  requires  ;  Id,  The  latter  must  have  1300 
little  beams  or  bobbins,  from  which  the  worsted  pile  has  to 
be  gathered,  whereas  this  loom  requires  only  one  beam 
for  the  whofe  of  the  worsted  threads;  3c?,  While  the 
Brussels  or  Wilton,  on  a  web  of  27  inches,  requires  for  the 
best  fabric  2860  threads!,  only  780  are  here  requisite — one 
layer  instead  of  five — to  produce  as  good  or  a  better 
surface ;  and  Mi,  \VhiIe  the  number  of  colours  in  suc- 
ceooiou  lengthwise,  on  the  Brussels  principle,  must  not 
exceed  six  or  .■jeveu,  any  desired  number  can  be  introduced 
in  a  tapestiy  carpet.  Again,  as  regards  the  printing, 
whereas  formerly  a  change  of  blocks  was  required  for  every 
change  of  pattern,  in  this  new  process  the  same  blocks 
serve  for  all  patterns — as  the  pen  serves  for  every  form 'of 
type.  If  an  object,  say  a  rosebud,  recurs  a  thousand  times 
in  the  length  of  a  web,  at  intervals  of  4  feet,  the  block 
priuter  must  apply  his  block  a  thousand  times  to  point  the 
opening  bud  ;  but  here  the  buds  are  congregated,  so  that 
one  stroke  may  dye  them  all.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  a 
thousand  buds  in  the  length  of  the  web,  let  a  thread  be 
wound  round  a  hoUow  cylinder  a  thousand  times,  aud  a 
traversing  wheel  charged  with  colour  be  passed  across  the 
coiL  The  thread,  when  uncoiled,  will  be  found  to  be  marked 
in  a  thousand  places,  exactly  where  it  is  wanted  to  tip  the 
opening  bud  with  red  from  end  to  end  of  the  web. 
Design-paper,  whereon  the  pattern  is  indicated  in  small 
squares,  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  printer, — each  square  beiug 
one  stroke  of  the  colour-pulley.  After  the  threads  are 
thus  streaked  across  with  colour,  they  are  removed  from 
the  cylinder  or  drum,  and  the  dyes  are  fixed  by  the  action 
of  steam  The  threads  are  then  arranged  iu  setting  frames, 
according  to  the  squares  of  the  design-paper,  to  constitute 
the  warp  of  the  projected  web.  The  Jacquard  is  thus 
superseded,  and  the  loom  restored  to  nearly  the  same 
simplicity  as  of  old,  when 

"  Betwecu  two  ti-ees  the  web  was  hung. " 

Not  only  can  the  pile  of  Brussels  carpets  be  readily 
imitated  by  the  process  of  Mr  Whytock,  but  a  velvet  pile 
can  also  be  produced  by  simply  cutting  the  loops  as 
practised  for  Wilton  or  Moquette  carpets. 

Like  every  other  improvement,  this  invention  on  its  first 
introduction  met  with  considerable  opposition,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  During  the 
first  fourteen  years,  the  number  of  looms  employed 
gradually  increased  from  one  to  fifty-six,  the  greatest 
number  in  operation  at  Lasswade  in  1847.  The  great 
success  which  has  atteuded  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
carpets  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  energetic  manner  in  which 
Jlr  Whytock's  brilliant  idea  was  taken  up  and  developed 
by  the  eminent  firm  of  Messrs  John  Crossley  &  Sons  of 
Halifax.  The  manufacture  was  entered  on  by  many  other 
carpet-weavers,  cno  now,  as  tapestry  and  velvet  pile 
carpeting,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  estab- 
lished departmenlb  of  the  industry ;  and  the  invention 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  articles  fit  for  the  use  of 
the  most  refined  and  fastidious  within  tho  reach  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Rugs,  table  -covers,  velvets,  and 
tapestry-hangings  are  printed  and  woven  on  the  same 
principle. 
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Patent  Axmrnster  Carpeti  owe  tlioir  origiu  to  Jlr  James 
Templeton  of  Glasgow,  who  obtaiued  a  pateat  for  Lit 
iiiventiou  in  1839.  With  a  loom  as  simple  as  that  re- 
quired for  Mr  Whytock's  pateut  tapestry,  Mr  Templttou 
eucceeded  iu  weaving  patterns  which  embrace  an  unlimited 


Preparation  of  Chenille  for  Teiupleton's  Carpets.  c 

variety  of  colours,  and  that  with  wool  not  printed,  but 
<lyed  in  the  yarn.  Further,  these  carpets  are  pile  fabrics, 
and  can  be  woven  of  a  depth  equal  to  any  Oriental  pro- 
ductiouj  while  for  density,  smoothness,  and  firmness  of 
texture  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  manufacture  in- 
volves two  distinct  weaving  operations, — \st,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  chenille  the  strips  of  which  form  the  weft,  and 
2d,  the  carpet-weaving  proper.  A  design  for  the  carpet  to 
be  woven  is  first  prepared  and  accurately  laid  down  in  its 
proper  colours  on  paper  ruled  into  small  squares.  Tliis 
design  is  then  cut  into  small  longitudinal  strips  and  given 
to  the  chenille  weaver  to  guide  him  as  to  the  colours  he  is 
to  use,  and  attaching  tli^se  to  the  side  of  his  web,  ho 
proceeds  in  regular  order  with  length  after  length  till  the 
whole  pattern  is  woven  up  (a,  in  wood-cut).  The  depth 
or  thickness  of  the  pile  to  be  made  is  regulated  by  the 
spaces  missed  in  passing  warp  threads  through  tlie  reed. 
In  the  breadth  of  this  web  there  may  be  ten,  a  dozen,  or 
more  separate  chenilles,  and  consequeutly  there  is  that 
number  of  separate  repeats  of  the  pattern  available  for  the 
weaving  which  follows.  This  first  web  is  cut  into  shreds 
or  strips  {b)  along  its  whole  length  according  to  the  number 
of  separate  chenilles  it  contains,  and  the  loose  edges  fold 
together  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  weaving  (c),  so  that  a  double 
pile  projects  upwards  from  a  firmly  woven  centre  or  back. 
The  chenille  strips  now  form  the  weft  thread  for  the  second 
weaving,  and  being  woven  into  a  strong  liten  or  hempen 
backing  in  the  same  order  that  the  strips  were  cut  off  from 
the  original  pattern,  the  colours  combine  as  in  the  pattern, 
and  the  elements  of  the  complete  design  come  out  as  the 
weaving  proceeds.  Each  length  of  the  chenille  strips  thus 
makes  up  a  complete  section  of  the  desigi),  and  if  twelve 
strips  were  woven  in  the  breadth  of  the  chenille  web,  they 
give  the  material  necessary  for  twelve  repeats.  The  diflS- 
•culties  which  opposed  the  successful  issue  of  his  invention 
Mr  Templeton  set  himself  to  combat  and  overcome  with 
unusual  perseverance  and  determination,  and  his  exertions 
have  been  rewarded  by  his  products  attaining  the  highest 
place  in  public  estimation,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
most  extensive  trade  in  his  carpets.  At  a  much  earlier 
period  than  most  other  manufacturers  ho  perceived  the 
high  importance  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  best 
firtists  and  designers  to  supply  him  with  nppropriato  and 
artistic  patterns.  In  1851  Mr  Templeton  obtained  designs 
from  Mr  R  T.  Parris,  and  later  ho  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  aid  of  such  eminent  decorative  artists  as  Mr, 
Digby  Wyatt  and  Mr  Owen  Jones. 

Carpeting  of  felted-wool  upon  which  coloured  patterns 
are  printed  ore  in  largo  demand  for  crumb-cloths,  and  as  a 


clieap  covering  for  the  floors  of  bed-rooms,  <fec.  A  very 
large  trade,  chiefly  export,  is  now  carried  on  in  carpets 
made  from  jute  fibre.  The  chief  centre  of  this  trade  is 
Dundee,  and  there  the  goods  are  chiefly  woven  in  plain 
strips  or  chequered  patterns,  imitations  of  Kidderminster  or 
Scotch  carpeting  beiug  rarely  attempted  in  this  inferior  fibre 
The  printing  of  jute  carpets  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
manner  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  feared  that  such 
goods  would  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  rougher  test  of 
human  feet.  Matting  of  coir  (from  the  husk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut),  iManilla  hemp  (Miua  lexlilU),  and  Indian  mat-grass 
{Ci/iKviis  Uxtilis),  are  also  in  extensive  use.  Floor-cloths 
of  various  kiuds  come  under  a  separate  designation. 

From  the  privately  printed  lectures  of  Mr  Owen  Jones 
on  'I'U  True  aiid  l/ie  False  m  the  Decorative  Arts  we  ex- 
tract the  following  on  carpet-desigu  : — 

"  Caipeta  should  be  darker  in  tone  and  more  broken  in  hue  than  any 
portion  of  a  room,  both  because  they  present  tbe  largest  mass  of 
colour,  and  because  they  serve  as  a,  background  to  the  fumituie 
plnced  upon  them. 

"As  a  general  rule,  lighter  carpets  may  be  tised  in  rooms  thinly 
furnished  than  the  contrary,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  too  over- 
powering a  mass  of  shade.  Turkey  carpets  are  by  universal  consent 
adopted  for  dining-rooms,  but  not  all  Turkey  carpets  (and  indeed 
very  few)  are  fitted  for  such  a  purpose.  Tbe  generality  of  Turkey 
carpets  consist  of  a  border  with  the  whole  middle  of  the  carpet 
forming  one  large  pattern  converging  to  the  centre.  All-over  pat- 
terns are  much  more  rare.  In  the  Kast,  Turkey  carpets  are  placed 
on  a  raised  platfonn  or  dais  at  one  end  of  a  saloon,  and  all  round  the 
edge  of  it  are  cushions  on  which  the  Easterns  recline,  so  that  the 
whole  middle  of  the  carpet  is  perfectly  free,  and  the  complete  pat- 
tern is  seen  at  a  glance  Thia  is  not  the  cose  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  our  dining-rooms,  where  the  dining  table  alone  cuts  off  the 
best  half  of  it.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  design  in  a  Turkey  carpet  js 
perfect,  and  our  manufacturers  would  do  well,  instead  of  liopying 
tliem  in  Axminster,  as  is  their  wont,  to  apply  the  principles  to  be 
learnt  from  them  in  producing  carpets  more  in  harmony  with  theii 
requirements. 

"  1  will  say  no  more  on  the  floral  style,  but  to  express  a  regret 
that  the  more  perfect  the  manufacturing  process  in  carpets  becomes 
the  more  do  they  (the  cai'pets)  appear  to  lend  themselves  to  evil. 
The  modest  Kidderminster  carpet  rarely  goes  wrong,  because  it  can- 
not ;  it  has  to  deal  with  but  tivo  colours,  and  consequently  much 
mischief  is  beyond  its  reach.  The  Brussels  carpet,  which  deals  with 
five  colours,  is  more  mischievous.  The  tapestry  carpets,  where  the 
colours  are  still  more  numerous,  are  vicious  in  the  extreme  ;  whilst 
the  recent  invention  of  printed  carpets,  with  no  bounds  to  its  ambi- 
tion, has  become  positively  criminaL"  (A.  \VH. — J.  PA  ) 

CARPI,  a  town  of  Italy  iu  the  province  of  Modena, 
10  miles  north  of  that  city,  on  a  canal  supplied  by  the 
Secchia.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
a  theological  seminary,  a  modem  palace,  an  old  castle,  and 
considerable  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications.  Silk- 
growing,  and  silk-weaving,  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats, 
and  the  cultivation  of  grain,  hemp,  and  flax  are  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  about  17,000. 
In  the  14th  and  loth  and  part  of  the  16th  century,  it 
belonged  to  the  Pico  family ;  but  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Charles  V.  and  bestowed  on  Alfonso  d'Este. 

CARPI,  GiROLAMO  DA  (1501-1556),  an  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  born  at  Ferrara,  was  one  of  Bonvenuto 
Garofalo's  best  pupils.  Becoming  infatuated  with  the  work 
of  Antonio  Leti,  called  Correggio,  he  quitted  Ferrara,  and 
spent  several  years  in  copying  that  master's  paintings  at 
Parma,  Modena,  and  elsewhere,  succeeding  in  aping  his 
mannerbms  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  own 
works  as  originals  by  Correggio.  It  is  probable  that  not 
a  few  pictures  yet  attributed  to  the  great  painter  are  in 
reality  the  work  of  his  parasite.  Da  Carpi's  best  paintings 
are  a  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  church  of  St 
Francis  at  Rovigi ;  a  Madonna,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  a  St  Catharine,  at  Bologna  j  and  the  St  George  and 
the  St  Jerome,  at  Ferrara, 

CARPI,  Uoo  DA  (died  1536),  a  painter,  was  long  held 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  painting  in  chiaroscuro,  after- 
wards  brought  to  such  perfection  by  Faimesiano  and  by 
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Baltasar  Peruzzi  of  Siena.  The  researches  of  Huber  and 
Breitkopf  have  proved,  however,  that  this  art  was  known 
and  practised  in  Germany  by  Jan  Ulrich  Pilguin  and 
Mair,  at  least  as  early  as  1499,  while  the  date  of  the  oldest 
of  Da  Carpi's  prints  is  1518.  Printing  in  chiaroscuro  is 
performed  by  using  several  blocks.  Da  Carpi  usually 
employed  three,— one  for  the  outline  and  darker  shadows, 
another  for  the  lighter  shadows,  and  a  third  for  the  half- 
tint.  By  means  of  them  he  printed  engravings  after  several 
pictures  and  after  some  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  Of 
these  a  Sybil,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  a  History  of 
Simon  the  Sorcerer  are  the  most  remarkable. 

CARPINI,  Joannes  de  Plano,  author  of  a  remarkable 
mediaeval  work  on  Northern  Asia.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  native  of  (Jmbria,  where  a  place  formerly  called 
Pian  del  Carpine,  but  now  Piano  della  Magione,  stands 
near  Perugia,  on  the  road  to  Cortona.  He  was  one  of  the 
companions  and  disciples  of  his  countryiiiau  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  from  sundry  indications  can  hardly  have  been 
younger  than  the  latter,  born  in  1182.  John  bore  a  high 
repute  in  the  order,  and  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  its  teaching  in  Northern  Europe,  holding  suc- 
cessively the  offices  of  warden  (custos)  in  Saxony,  and  of 
provincial  (7>iinisler)  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  of  Spain, 
perhaps  of  Barbary,  and  of  Cologne.  He  was  in  the  last 
post  at  the  time  of  the  great  Mongol  invasion  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Liegnitz  (April  12, 
1241),  which  threatened  to  cast  European  Christendom 
beneath  the  feet  of  barbarous  hordes.  The  dread  of  the 
Tartars  was,  however,  still  on  men's  mind  four  years  later, 
when  Pope  Innocent  IV.  determined  (1245)  on  sending  a 
mission  to  the  Tartar  and  other  Asiatic  princes,  the  real 
object  of  which  apparently  was  to  gain  trustworthy  informa- 
tion regarding  the  hordes  and  their  purposes. 

At  the  head  of  this  mission  the  Pope  placed  Friar  John, 
at  this  time  certainly  not  far  from  65  years  of  age,  and  to 
his  discretion  nearly  everything  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mission  seems  to  have  been  left.  The  legate  started 
from  Lyons,  where  the  Pope  then  resided,  on  Easter  Day 
(16th  April  1245),  accompanied  by  another  friar,  who 
speedily  broke  down  and  was  left  behind.  After  seeking  the 
counsel  of  an  old  friend,  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  he 
was  joined  at  Breslau  by  another  minorite,  F.  Beuuet  the 
Pole,  appointed  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  onward  journey 
lay  by  Kiev  ;  the  Tartar  posts  were  entered  at  Kaniev,  and 
thence  the  route  ran  across  the  Dnieper  {Neper)  and  the  Don 
to  the  Elhil  or  Volga,  on  which  stood  the  Ordu  or  camp  of 
Patu,  at  this  time  the  senior  of  the  Chinghizid  family. 
Here  the  envoys  with  their  presents  had  to  pass  between 
two  fires  before  being  presented  to  the  prince.  Batu 
ordered  them  to  proceed  onward  to  the  court  of  the  supreme 
Kaan  in  Mongolia,  and  on  Easter  Day  once  more  (April  8, 
1246)  they  started  on  the  second  and  most  formidable  part 
of  their  journey — "  so  ill,"  writes  the  legate,  "  that  we  could 
scarcely  sit  a  horse  ;  and  throughout  all  that  Lent  our  food 
had  been  nought  but  millet  with  salt  and  water,  and  with 
only  snow  melted  in  a  kettle  for  drink."  Their  bodies 
were  tightly  bandaged  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  exces- 
sive fatigue  of  this  enormous  ride,  which  led  them  across 
the  Jaic  (now  called  River  Ural),  and  then  north  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Aral  to  the  Jasartes  (quidam  fliivius 
magnns  ctijus  nomen  ignoramus),  and  the  Slahometan  cities 
which  then  stood  on  its  banks  ;  then  along  the  shores  of 
the  Dzungarian  lakes  and  so  forward,  till,  on  the  Feast  of 
St  Mary  Magdalene  (22d  July),  at  last  they  reached  the 
imperial  camp  called  Sira  Ordu  (Yellow  Pavilion),  near  the 
Orkhon  River,— this  stout-hearted  old  man  having  thus 
ridden  something  like  3000  miles  in  106  days. 

Since  the  death  of  Okkodai  the  imperial  authority  had 
been  in  interregnum.     Kuyuk,  his  eldest  son,  had  now  been 


designated  to  the  throne  ;  his  formal  election  in  -a  great 
Kurultai,  or  diet  of  the  tribes,  took  place  while  the  friars 
were  at  Sira  Ordu,  numbered  among  3000  to  4000  envoya 
and  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe, 
bearing  homage,  tribute,  and  presents.  They  afterwards, 
on  the  24th  of  August,  witnessed  the  formal  enthronement 
at  another  camp  in  the  vicinity  called  the  Golden  Ordu, 
after  which  they  were  presented  to  the  emperor. 

It  was  not  till  November  that  they  got  their  dismissal, 
bearing  a  letter  to  the  Pope  in  Mongol,  Arabic,  and  Latin, 
which  was  little  else  than  a  brief  imperious  assertion  of  the 
Kaan's  office  as  the  scourge  of  God.  Then  commenced 
their  long  winter  journey  homeward  ;  often  they  had  to  lie 
on  the  bare  snow,  or  ou  the  ground  scraped  bare  of  snow 
with  the  traveller's  foot.  Thejreached  Kiev  on  the  9th  of 
June  1247.  There,  and  on  their  further  journey,  the 
Slavonic  Christians  welcomed  them  as  risen  from  the  dead, 
with  festive  hospitality.  Crossing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne, 
they  found  the  Pope  still  at  Lyons,  and  there  delivered 
their  report  and  the  Kaan's  letter. 

Not  long  afterwards"  Friar  John  was  rewarded  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Antivari  in  Dalmatia,  and  was  sent  as 
legato  to  St  Louis.  We  do  not  know  the  year  of  his 
death,  but  it  would  seem  that  his  successor  in  the  see  died 
before  April  1253;  hence  it  is  probable  that  John  did 
not  long  survive  the  hardships  of  his  journey. 

He  recorJed  the  information  that  he  had  collected  in  a  woik, 
called  in  one  MS.  Zibcr  Tortarorum,  in  another  Hisioria  ilongn 
lorum  qnos  nos  Tartaros  api>ellamus.  The  work  is  divided  into  eiglit 
ample  chapters  on  the  country,  climate,  maunei-s,  religion,  charnctcf, 
history,  policy,  and  tactics  of  the  Tartars,  and  ou  the  best  way  of 
opposing  them,  followed  by  a  single  chapter  on  the  regions  passed 
through.  The  book  thus  njiswers  to  its  title.  Like  some  other  famous 
mediaeval  itineraries  it  shows  an  entire  absence  of  a  traveller's  oi 
author's  egotism,  and  contains,  even  in  the  last  chapter,  scarcely 
any  personal  narrative.  John  of  Pian  del  Carpine  was  not  only  an 
old  man  when  he  went  cheerfully  upon  this  mission,  but  was,  as  wc 
know  from  accidental  evidence  in  the  annals  of  his-order,  a  fat  and 
heavy  man  (nV  gravis  ct  corpiuenttis),  insomuch  that  during  his 
preachings  in  Germany  he  was  fain,  contrary  to  Franciscan  precedent, 
to  lide  a  donkey.  Yet  not  a  word  approaching  more  nearly  to  com- 
plaint than  those  which  we  have  quoted  above  appears  in  his  narra- 
tive. His  book,  both  in  its  defect  of  personal  detail  and  in  literary 
quality,  is  inferior  to  that  written  a  few  years  later  by  a  younger 
brother  of  the  order,  and  envoy  to  the  JFongol,  William  de  Rubi-uc'v 
But  it  is  an  e.vcellent  work,  and  in  our  own  day  an  educated  Slongol, 
Galsang  Gomboyev,  has  borne  detailed  and  interesting  testimony 
to  the  great  accuracy  of  its  statements  (see  MHanges  Asinl.  tirls  dii 
Build,  mst.  Philol.  de  VAcad.  Imp.  dc  St  Petersbowg,  ii.  p.  650, 
1856). 

The  book  must  have  been  prepared  immediately  aflcr  the  return 
of  the  traveller,  for  the  Friar  Saiimbene,  who  met  him  in  France  in 
the  very  year  of  his  return  (1247),  gives  us  these  interesting  par. 
ticulars  : — "He  was  a  clever  and  conversable  man,  well  lettered,  a 
great  discourser,  and  full  of  a  diversity  of  experience.  .  .  .  He  wrote 
a  big  book  about  the  Tattars  {sic),  and  about  ether  mar\'els  that  he 
had  seen,  and  whenever  he  felt  weary  of  telling  about  the  Tattars, 
he  would  cause  that  book  of  his  to  be  read,  as  I  have  often  heard  and 
seen"  (Chron.  Fr.  Salimhcni  Parmensis  in  Monum.  Uistor.ad Prov. 
et  Placent.  pertinentia,  Parma,  1857). 

For  a  long  time  the  work  was  but  partially  known,  and  that  chiefly 
through  an  abridgment  in  the  vast  compilation  of  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais  {Speculum  Histmialc)  made  in  the  generation  following  the 
traveller's  own,  and  printed  first  in  1473.  Hakluyt  (1598)  and 
Bergeron  (1634J  published  portions  of  the  original  work  ;  but  the 
complete  and  genuine  text  was  not  printed  till  1839,  when  it  was 
put  forth  by  the  late  XI.  D'Avezac  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Rieueil 
dc  Voyages  et  de  Mimoiies  of  the  Geog.  Society  of  Paris, — a  work  of 
that  great  geographer  which  forms  such  a  model  of  editorial  taste, 
learning,  and  sagacity,  as  will  hardly  be  surpassed  or  equalled. 

John  3  companion,  Benedictus  Polonus,  also  left  a  brief  narrative 
taken  down  from  his  oral  relation.  This  was  first  published  by  M. 
D'Avezac  iu  the  work  just  named.  (H.  Y.) 

CARPOCRATES,  a  Gnostic  of  the  2d  century,  about 
whoso  life  and  opinions  comparatively  little  is  known.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria  and  by  birth  a 
Jew.  His  family,  however,  seem  to  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity.     His  Gnostic  theory  was  for  the  most  part 
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founded  upon  Platonism,  and  ho  made  especial  use  of  the 
doctrines  of  rominiscenca  and  prc-cxisteneo  of  bouIs.  He 
regarded  the  world  as  formed  by  inferior  spirits  who  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  supremo  unity,  knowledge  of  which  is 
the  true  Gnosis.  The  souls  which  remember  their  preexist- 
ing  stale  can  attain  to  this  contemplation  of  unity,  and 
thereby  rise  superior  to  all  the  ordinary  doctrine's  of  religion 
or  life.  Jesus  is  but  a  man  in  whom  this  reminiscence  is 
unusually  strong,  and  who  has  consequently  attained  to 
unusual  spiritual  excellence  and  power.  To  the  Gnostic  the 
things  of  the  world  are  worthless  ;  they  are  to  him  matters 
of  indifTerence.  From  this  position  it  easily  followed  that 
actions,  being  merely  external,  were  morally  indifferent, 
and  that  the  true  Gnostic  should  ab.indon  himself  to  every 
lust  with  perfect  indifference.  The  express  declaration  of 
these  Antinomian  principles  is  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Epiphanes,  son  of  Carpocratcs.  The  notorious  licentiousness 
of  the  sect  was  the  carrying  out  of  their  theory  into  practice. 

CARPZOV  (in  Latin  Garpzovtus),  the  name  of  a  family, 
many  of  whose  members  attained  distinction  in  Saxony  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  ns  jurists,  theologians,  and 
statesmen.  They  traced  their  origin  to  Simon  Carpzuv, 
who  was  burgomaster  of  Brandenburg  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  and  who  left  two  sons,  Joachim  and 
Benedict. 

Benedict  Carpzov  (15G.5-1621),  first  of  this  name, 
second  son  of  Simon,  was  an  eminent  jurist.  He  was  born 
in  Brandenburg  in  1565,  and  was  educated  at  the 
nniversities  of  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg  and  other  Gorman 
schools.  He  returned  home  in  1590,  and  was  soon  after 
nominated  assessor  in  law.  In  1595  ho  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Wittenberg,  whence  he  removed  in 
1602  to  the  court  of  Sophia,  electress  of  Saxony,  at  Coldilz, 
who  named  him  her  chancellor.  After  some  years  ho 
returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  died  there,  November  26, 
1624,  leaving  five  sons.  He  published  a  collection  of 
writings  entitled  Disputadones  juridlece. 

Benedict  Carpzov  (1595-1666),  second  of  the  name, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  preceding,  and  li'^  him  was  a 
great  lawyer.  He  was  born  at  Wittenberg  in  1505,  was 
at  first  a  professor  at  Leipsic,  obtained  an  honourable  post 
at  Dresden  in  1639,  became  Ordinary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Jurists  at  Leipsic  in  1645,  and  was  named  privy  councillor 
at  Dresden  in  1653.  Among  his  works,  which  had  a  very 
extensive  influence  on  the  administration  of  justice,  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  Saxony,  are, — Defuiitiones  foveiises 
(1638),  Pradica  nova  rerum  criminalium  (1635),  Opus 
decisionum  illustrium  Saxonice  (1646),  Proceistis  juris 
Saxonici  (1657),  (fee.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Leipsic, 
and  his  time  was  entirely  devoted  to  sacred  studies.  Ho 
read  the  Bible  through  fifty-three  times,  studying  also  the 
comments  of  Osiander  and  Cramer,  and  making  voluminous 
notes.  These  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  manuscript 
He  died  at  Leipsic,  August  30,  1666. 

August  Carpzov  (1612-1683),  fourth  son  of  the  lirst 
Benedict,  distinguished  himself  as  a  diplomatist.  Born  at 
Colditz  in  1612,  engaged  first  as  advocate  of  the  court  at 
Wittenberg,  he  was  appointed  in  1657  chancellor  and 
president  of  the  Consistory  at  Coburg,  and  from  1675  till 
his  death  was  privy  councillor  at  Gotha.  Ho  took  part  in 
negotiating  the  treaties  of  Osnaburg  and  Nuremberg.  Like 
his  brother  he  was  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  and  published 
several  devotional  works.  Ho  died  at  Coburg,  November 
19,  1683. 

JoHANN  Benedict  Carpzov  (1607-1657),  fifth  son  of 
iho  first  Benedict,  was  born  at  Kochlitz  in  1607,  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  made  himseif  known  by  a 
Systema  Theologicum,  in  two  volumes,  and  died  at  Leipsic, 
October  52;  1657.  leaving  hve  sons,  all  of  whom  attained 
w..^e  iiterary  tminenwe. 


JoHANN  GoTTLOB  Caepzov  (1C79-1767),  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  DresdeiT'in  1679.  He  was 
educated  at  Wittenberg,  j-.cipsic,  and  Altdorf,  became  a 
learned  theologian,  and  in  1719  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Onental  languages  at  Leipsic.  In  1730  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  aud  first  pastor  at  Liibeck.  His  most 
important  works  were  the  Inlroductio  in  libros  canonicos 
bibtiorum  Vdcris  Ttstameiili,  and  Critica  sarra  V.  T.  He 
died  at  Liibeck,  April  7,  1767. 

JoiiANN  Benedict  C.vrpzov  (1720-1803),  grandson  of 
the  first  .fohann  Benedict,  was  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar.  He  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1720,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  there  in  1747,  and  in  the  following  year 
removed  to  Helmstadt  as  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek. 
In  1749  he  was  named  also  professor  of  theology.  He  was 
author  of  various  philological  works,  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  Mencius,  and  i)ublished  an  edition  of  Musaeus.  He 
died  April  28,  1803. 

CARRANZA,  Bartoleiii5  de  (1503-1576),  a  Spanish 
]jrimate  and  theologian,  was  born  of  noble  family  at 
Miranda  in  Navarre,  in  1 503.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Alcala,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order.  The  only 
Spaniard  who  could  pretend  to  rival  him  in  learning  was 
Slelchior  Canus,  and  as  professor  of  theology  at  Valladolid 
he  gained  so  brilliant  a  reputation  that  students  flocked 
thither  from  all  parts  of  Spain  to  hear  him.  Charles  Y. 
selected  him  as  envoy  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (1546).  At 
this  council  he  earnestly  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  priests  to  reside  in  their  benefices ;  and  next  year  he 
(1547)  followed  up  this  appeal  by  publishing  at  Venice  Dc 
necessaria  residfniia  episcoporum  et  aliorum  pastorum.  Ho 
was  also  chosen  by  Charles  to  accompany  to  England  the 
prince  who  afterwards  became  Philip  II.,  on  the  visit  which 
ho  made  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  JIary.  Carranza 
became  that  queen's  confessor,  and  laboured  very  zealously 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism.  In  1557 
Philip  appointad  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  a  post 
he  was  very  reluctant  to  accept,  as  he  foresaw  the  jealousy 
which  his  promotion  would  arouse  ;  and  indeed  the  bishop 
of  Li5rida  the  very  next  year  denounced  him  to  the  Inquisi 
tion  as  a  heretic,  taking  as  pretext  his  Commentarios  sohre 
el  culechisiito  Chrisliano,  published  that  year  at  Antwerp, 
though  that  book  was  approved  by  a  commission  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  was  placed  in  the  Index  Expurga- 
lorius,  and  Carranza  was  imprisoned  for  eight  years,  after 
which,  on  appealing  to  Rome,  he  was  taken  thither  and 
confined  (1566-1576)  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  In  1576 
he  received  final  sentence,  being  made  to  abjure  opinions 
which  he  had  never  held,  suspended  from  his  archbishopric 
for  five  years,  and  bani^'hed  to  the  Donunicau  convent  of 
Minerva.  Seven  days  after  this  judgment  he  died.  The 
people  of  Spain  honoured  him  as  a  saint,  and  Gregory 
Xlil.  iilaced  a  highly  laudatory  inscription  on  his  tomb. 
His  most  famous  work,  Summa  Conciliorum,  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1546,  is  of  considerable  value,  and  has  been 
frequently  reprinted. 

CARRARA,  a  town  of  Italy,'  in  the  [n-ovince  of  JIassa 
Carrara,  about  62  miles  north-west  of  Florence,  is  situated 
not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  ■deep  vafley 
watered  by  the  Avenza.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
collegiate  church  of  St  Andrea,  the  iladonna  delle  Grazie, 
and  the  ex-ducal  palace.  The  town  owes  its  whole 
importance,  as  well  as  its  very  name,  to  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  which  from  a  very  early  period 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  statuary  marble 
in  the  world.  They  arc  for  the  most  part  situated  close  to 
the  village  of  Torano,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  town. 
Of  the  450  quarries  at  present  in  full  working  order,  the 
best  are  those  known  as  Canal  Gratde,  Poggio,  DonziO; 
and  Palvaccio.     The  excavation  gives  cmpioyment  to  about 
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6000  men ;  and  nearly  4000  are  engaged  in  the  cutting 
and  polishing  shops,  which  number  about  115.  In  1873 
the  total  value  of  the  marble  extracted  was  £300,000. 
Carrara  is  built  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Luna, 
an  Etrurian  city  of  considerable  importance ;  and  the 
marble  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Marmor  I/unense. 
Napoleon  L  founded  in  the  town  an  academy  of  fine  arts, 
which  still  exists  and  possesses  a  large  collection  of  statues. 
The  only  native  sculptors  of  note  are  Alberti  Maffeoli  in 
the  15th  century  and  Danese  Cattaneoin  the  16th.  The 
population  of  the  town  proper  is  about  8000,  but  the 
commune  contains  23,827. 

OARREL,  Ahmand,  or  more  fully  Jean  Baptists 
Nicolas  Akmanb  (1800-1836),  a  distinguished  French 
publicist,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  8th  May  1800  His  father 
was  a  merchant  in  good  circumstances,  and  he  received  a 
liberal  education  at  the  college  of  his  native  town,  after- 
wards attending  the  military  school  at  St  Cyr.  He  had 
an  intense  admiration  for  the  great  generals  of  Napoleon, 
and  his  uncompromising  spirit  and  bold  uprightness  soon 
marked  him  out  as  a  man  of  independent  views,  and  to  be 
suspected.  Entering  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  he  took  a 
secret  but  active  part  in  the  unsuccessful  conspiracy  of 
Belfort.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  in  1822, 
Carrel,  whose  sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  Spanish 
cause,  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape  to  Barcelona.  He  enrolled  himself  in  the  foreign 
legion  and  fought  gallantly  against  his  former  comrades. 
Near  Figuiferes  the  legion  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
Carrel  became  the  prisoner  of  his  old  general,  Damas.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  about  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
and  one  council  of  war  condemned  Carrel  to  death.  For- 
tunately some  informality  prevented  the  sentence  being 
executed,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  acquitted  and  set  at 
liberty. 

His  career  as  a  soldier  being  then  finally  closed.  Carrel 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  came  to  Paris 
aud  began  as  secretary  to  Augustin  Thierry,  the  celebrated 
historian.  His  services  were  found  to  be  of  great  value,  and 
on  his  side  he  not  only  obtained  admirable  training  in 
habits  of  composition,  but  was  led  to  investigate  for  himself 
some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  English  history. 
His  first  work  of  importance  (he  had  already  written  one 
or  two  historical  abstracts)  was  the  History  of  the  Connter- 
Revolution  in  England,  an  exceedingly  able  political  study 
of  the  events  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
He  gradually  became  known  as  a  skilful  wi-iter  in  various 
periodicals  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  formed  his  connection 
with  the  National  that  he  became  a  power  in  France. 
The  National  was  at  fii'st  conducted  by  Thiers,  lliguet, 
and  Carrel  in  conjunction ;  but  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
Thiers  and  Mignet  assumed  office,  and  the  whole  manage- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  Carrel.  Under  his  direction 
the  journal  became  the  first  political  organ  in  Pans.  His 
judgment  was  unusually  clear,  his  principles  solid  aud 
well  founded,  his  sincerity  and  honesty  beyond  question  ; 
and  to  these  qualities  he  united  an  admirable  style,  lucid, 
precise,  and  well  balanced.  As  the  defender  of  democracy 
he  had  frequently  to  face  serious  dangers.  He  was  once  in 
Ste  Pelagic,  and  several  times  before  the  tribunal  to  answer 
for  his  journal.  Nor  was  he  in  less  danger  from  private 
enmities.  Before  his  last  fatal  encounter  he  was  twice 
engaged  in  duels  with  editors  of  rival  papers.  The  dispute 
which  led  to  the  duel  with  M.  fimile  de  Qirardin  was  one  of 
small  moment,  and  might  have  been  amicably  arranged  had 
it  not  been  for  some  slight  obstinacy  on  Carrel's  part.  The 
meeting  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  May  1 836. 
De  Qirardin  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  Carrel  in  the 
abdomen,  Tbe  ■yonnd  was  at  once  seen  to  be  dangerous, 
and  Carrel  was  conveyed  to  the  bouse  of  a  friend,  where 


he  died  after  two  days'  suffering.  His  works,  with  biogra- 
phical notice  by  Littr^,  have  been  published  in  five  volumes 
(Paris,  1858).  A  fine  estimate  of  his  character  will  bo 
found  in  Mdl's  Disserlalioin,  vol.  i. 

CARRIAGE,  a  term  which  in  its  widest  signification 
includes  all  structures  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
transport  of  merchandize  and  movable  goods  and  of  human 
beings.  Such  vehicles  are  generally  mounted  on  wheels, 
but  the  sledge  and  the  litter  are  types  of  the  exception  to 
this  rule.  Carriages,  according  to  the  definition  above 
given,  includes  in  these  days  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  ranging 
from  the  humble  wheel-barrow  and  rude  farm-cart  up  to 
the  luxuriously  appointed  sleeping-cars  of  railways,  and 
the  state  carriages  of  royal  personages.  A  narrower 
application,  however,  limits  the  term  to  such  vehicles  as  are 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  and  it  is  in  this 
restricted  sense  that  the  term  ia  here  used.  Cars  or 
carriages  for  use  on  railways  or  tramways  are  also  excluded, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  in  other  connections. 

Although,  doubtless,  the  primitive  means  of  transport 
was  by  riding  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  camsl,  elephant,  or 
other  animal,  there  is  evidence  that  the  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  carriages  dates  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
When  Pharaoh  advanced  Joseph  to  the  second  place  in 
Egypt  "  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which 
be  had ;"  and  later,  Joseph,  by  command  of  the  king,  sent 
waggons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  convey  Jacob  and  his 
whole  family  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Thus  at  this 
early  period  there  were  two  distinct  types  of  carriage  in  use 
among  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Egypt, — a  country 
which  from  its  level  character  presented  facilities  for  the 
development  of  this  species  of  conveyance.  The  use  of 
chariots  in  Egypt  and  among  early  nations  generally  was 
reserved  for  rulers  and  warlike  leaders. 

It  was  among  the  Romans  that  the  use  of  carriages  as  a 
private  means  of  conveyance  was  first  established,  and  with 
that  people  carriages  attained  great  variety  of  form  as  weU 
as  richness  of  ornamentation.  In  aU  times  the  employment 
of  carriages  depended  greatly  on  the  condition  of  the  roads 
over  which  they  had  to  be  driven,  and  the  establishment 
of  good  roads,  such  as  the  Appian  AVay,  constructed  331 
B.C.,  and  others,  greatly  facilitated  the  development  of 
carriage  travelling  among  the  Romans.  In  Rome  itself, 
and  probably  also  in  other  large  towns,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  restrict  travelling  in  carriages  to  a  few  persons  of 
high  rank,  owing  to  the  narrowness  and  crowded  state  of 
the  streets.  For  the  same  reason  the  transport  of  goods 
along  the  streets  was  forbidden  during  the  ten  hours 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For  long  journeys  and  to 
convey  large  parties  the  reda  and  carrvca  appear  to  have 
been  mostly  used,  but  what  their  construction  and  arrange- 
ments were  is  not  known.  During  the  empire  the  carnage 
which  appears  in  representations  of  public  ceremonials  is 
the  carpenium.  It  is  very  slight,  with  two  wheels,  some- 
times covered,  and  generaOy  drawn  by  two  horses.  If  a 
carriage  had  four  horses  they  were  yoked  abreast,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  in  two  pairs  as  now.  From 
the  carruca  are  traced  tlie  modern  European  names, — the 
English  carriage,  the  French  carrosse,  and  the  Italian 
carrozza.  The  sirpea  was  a  very  ancient  form  of  vehicle, 
the  body  of  which  was  of  osier  basket-work.  It  originated 
with  the  Gauls,  by  whom  it  was  named  benna,  and  by  them 
it  was  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  good.i  io 
time  of  peace,  a, id  baggage  during  war.  With  its  name 
are  connected  the  modern  French  banne,  banneton,  vanneiie, 
and  panier, — all  indicating  basket-work.  The  essedum  was 
a  two-wheeled  carriage,  the  form  of  which  the  Romans 
copied  from  the  war  cars  of  the  Belgse. 

These  various  vehicles  were  sometimes  very  splendidly 
ornamented    with  gold  and  precious  stones;  and  covered 
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carnages  seem  more  and  more  to  have  become  appoudages 
of  Kcman  pomp  and  magnificence.  Sumptuary  laws  were 
enacted  on  account  of  tlie  public  extravagance,  but  they 
were  little  regarded,  and  weio  altogether  abrogated  by  the 
emperor  Severus.  Suetonius  states  that  Nero  took  with 
him  on  his  travels  no  less  than  a  thousand  carriages. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  the  use  of 
carriages  was  for  some  time  prohibited,  as  tending  to  render 
the  vassals  less  fit  for  military  service.  Men  of  all  grades 
and  professions  rode  on  horses  or  mules,  and  sometimes  the 
monks  and  women  on  she-asses.  Horseback  was  the 
general  mode  of  travelling ;  and  hence  the  members  of 
the  council,  who  at  the  diet  and  on  other  occasions  were 
employed  as  ambassadors,  were  called  riUmekter.  In  this 
manner  also  great  lords  made  their  public  entry  into  cities. 

Covered  carriages  were  known  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  but  their  use  was  confined  to  ladies  of  the  first 
rank  ;  and  as  it  was  accounted  a  reproach  for  men  to  ride 
in  them,  the  electors  and  princes  sometimes  excused  their 
non-attendance  at  meetings  of  the  state  by  the  pica  that 
their  health  would  not  permit  them  taride  on  horseback. 
Covered  carriages  were  for  a  long  time  forbidden  even  to 
women  ;  but  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century  they 
began  to  be  employed  by  the  emperor,  kings,  and  princes, 
in.  journeys,  and  afterwards  on  state  occasions.  In  1474 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  visited  Frankfort  in  a  close 
carriage,  and  again  in  the  following  year  in  a  very  magni- 
ficent covered  carriage.  Shortly  afterwards  carriages  began 
to  be  splendidly  decorated  ;  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
electress  of  Brandenburg  at  the  tournament  held  at  Ruppin 
in  1509  was  gilded  all  over,  and  that  of  the  duchess  of  Meck- 
lenburg was  hung  with  red  satin.  When  Cardinal  Dietrich- 
stein  made  his  entrance  into  Vienna  in  1611,  forty  carriages 
went  to  meet  him  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  consort  of 
the  Emperor  Matthias  made  her  public  entrance  on  her 
marriage  in  a  carriage  covered  with  perfumed  leather.  The 
wedding  carriage  of  the  first  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
who  was  a  Spanish  princess,  cost,  together  with  the  harness, 
38,000  florins.  Those  of  the  emperor  are  thus  described  : 
"  In  the  imperial  coaches  no  great  magnificence  was  to 
be  seen  ,  they  were  covered  over  with  red  cloth  and  black 
nails.  The  harness  was  black,  and  in  the  whole  work 
there  was  no  gold.  The  panels  were  of  glass,  and  ou 
this  account  they  were  called  the  imperial  glass  coaches. 
On  festivals  the  harness  was  ornamented  with  rod  silk 
fringes.  The  imperial  coaches  were  distinguished  only  by 
their  having  leather  traces  ;  but  the  ladies  in  the  imperial 
suite  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  carriages  the  traces 
of  which  were  made  of  ropes."  At  the  magnificent  court 
of  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  at  Hanover,  in  1681,  there  were 
fifty  gilt  coaches  with  six  horses  each.  The  first  time  that 
ambassadors  appeared  in  coaches  on  a  public  solemnity  was 
at  the  imperial  commission  held  at  Erfurt  m  1G13.  Soon 
after  thia  time  coaches  became  common  all  over  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  various  orders  and  admonitions  to 
deter  vassals  from  using  them.  These  vehicles  appear  to 
L'avebeen  of  very  rude  construction.  Beckmann  describes 
a  view  he  had  soon  of  Bremen,  painted  by  John  Landftchr 
in  1661,  in  which  was  represented  a  long  quadrangular 
carriage,  apparently  not  suspended  by  straps,  aud  covered 
with  a  canopy  supported  by  four  pillars,  but  without  cur- 
tains. In  the  Bide  was  a  small  door,  and  in  front  a  low 
seat  or  box ;  the  coachman  sat  upon  the  horses ;  and  the 
dresa  of  the  persons  within  proved  them  to  bo  burgomasters. 
At  Paris  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  even  16th  centuries,  the 
French  monarchs  rode  commonly  on  horses,  the  servants  of 
the  court  on  mules,  and  the  princesses  and  principal  ladies 
sometimes  on  asses.  Persons  even  of  the  highest  rank  somo- 
^imes  sat  behind  their  equerry  on  the  same  horse.  Carriages, 
however,  wore  used  at  a  very  early  puriod  in  France  ;  for 


there  is  still  extant  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued 
in  1294,  by  which  citizens'  wives  are  prohibited  from  using 
them.  It  appears,  however,  that  about  1550  there  were 
only  three  carriages  at  Paris, — one  belonging  to  the  queen, 
another  to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  the  third  to  Ilen^  de 
Laval,  a  very  corpulent  nobleman  who  was  unable  to  ride 
on  horseback.  The  coaches  used  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
were  not  suspended  by  straps  (an  improvement  referred  to 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.),  though  they  were  provided  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  four  ornamental  pillara,  and  with 
curtains  of  stuff  Or  leather. 

Occasional  allusion  is  made  to  the  use  of  some  kinds  of 
vehicles  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  The 
Sqtiyr  of  Low  Degree,  a  poem  of  a  period  anterior  to 
Chancer,  a  description  of  a  sumptuous  carriage  occurs  ■ 

"To-morrow  yo  shaU  on  huntinc  fare 
And  ride,  my  daughter,  in  a  cnare. 
J  t  shall  be  corer'd  with  velvet  red. 
And  cloth  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  head, 
With  damask  white  and  aziue  blue 
Well  diaper'd  with  lilies  new." 

Chaucer  himself  describes  a  chare  as 

"  With  gold  wrought  and  plerrie." 

When  Richard  II.  of  England,  towards  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  his  rebellious 
subjects,  he  and  all  his  followers  were  on  horseback,  while 
his  mother  alone  used  a  carriage.  The  oldest  carriages 
used  in  England  were  known  as  chares,  cars,  chariots, 
caroches,  and  whirlicotes;  but  these  became  less  fashionable 
when  Ann,  the  wife  of  Richard  II.,  showed  the  English 
ladies  how  gracefully  she  could  ride  on  the  aide-saddle, 
Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  remarking,  "so  was  riding 
in  those  whirlicotes  and  chariots  forsaken  except  at 
coronations  and  such  like  spectacles.  '  The  same  writer 
states  that  in  the  year  1664  GuiUiam  Boonen,  a  Dutch- 
man, became  the  queen's  coachman,  and  was  the  first  that 
brought  the  use  of  coaches  into  England.  Although  Stow 
is  incorrect  in  thus  attributing  the  introduction  of  coaches 
to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
period  he  indicates,  the  use  .of  wheeled  vehicles  began  to  be 
so  common  that  it  then  became  a  prominent  public  fact 
"  Little  by  little,"  he  again  states,  "  they  became  usual 
among  the  nobibtie  and  others  of  sort,  and  within  twenty 
years  became  a  great  trade  of  coach  making."  By  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  use  of  coaches  had 
become  so  prevalent  that  in  1601  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment was  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  aJBill  "  to  restrain  the 
excessive  use  of  coachea  "  was  introduced,  which,  however, 
was  rejected  on  the  second  reading.  Their  use  told  severely 
on  the  occupation  of  the  Thames  watermen,  and  Taylor  the 
poet  and  waterman  complained  bitterly  both  in  prose  and 
verso  against  the  new-fangled  practice  : — 

"  Carroaches,  coaches,  jades,  and  Flandere  marea 
Doo  rob  ua  of  our  shares,  our  wares,  our  fares. 
Against,  the  ground  we  stand  and  knock  our  heels, 
Wnilest  all  our  profit  runs  away  on  wheeles." 

The  sneers  of  wits  and  watermen  notwithstaiidiiig, 
coaches  became  so  common,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  they  were  estimatea  to  number  more  than 
6000  in  London  and  its  surrounding  country. 

Vehicles  pl^'ing  for  public  convenience,  we  have  seen, 
were  in  existence  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  concurrently  with  the  renewal  of  carriage  locomotion 
in  the  16th  century,  public  carriages  were  again  re- 
established. Hackney  coaches  were  first  introduced  in 
Franco  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  by  one  Nicolas 
Sauvngo,  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  Siint  Fiacre  in  the  Rtie 
St  Martin,  and  hence  hired  carriages  came  to  be  called 
Jlacret,  t}~iougli  eventually  the  nam:*  wis  rastricled  to  such 
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as  were  stationed  for  hire  iu  the  streets.  lu  1C50  Charles 
Villerme  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  hiring  out 
fiicres  in  Paris  for  a  payment  of  5000  livres.  The 
I)rototype  of  the  modern  omnibus  first  commenced  plying 
iu  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  18th  March  1CG2,  going  at 
fixed  hours,  at  a  stated  fare  of  five  sous.  Soldiers,  lackeys, 
pages,  ajid  livery  servants  were  forbidden  to  enter  such  con- 
veyances, which  were  announced  to  be  po'ir  la  plus  grand 
commodite  et  liberie  des  personnfs  de  merite.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  X.  the  omnibus  system  in  reality  was  established  ; 
for  no  exclusion  of  any  class  or  condition  of  person  who 
tendered  the  proper  fare  was  permitted  in  the  vehicles  then 
put  on  various  routes,  and  the  fact  of  the  carriages  beiug 
thus  at  the  service  of  all  gave  rise  to  the  present  name. 

Hackney  coaches  were  first  established  in  London  iu 
1625.  Writing  in  1634  to  Lord  Stafford,  MrGarrard  says,— 
"  Here  is  one  Captain  Bailey  ;  he'hath  been  a  sea  captain, 
but  now  lives  on  the  land,  about  this  city,  where  he  tries 
experiments.  He  hath  erected,  according  to  his  ability, 
some  four  hackney-coaches,  put  his  men  in  livery,  and 
appointed  them  to  stand  at  the  May-pole  in  the  Strand, 
giving  them  instructions  at  what  rate  to  carry  men  into 
several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day  they  may  be  had. 
Other  hackney-men  seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the 
same  place,  and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  same  rate, 
so  that  sometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  together." 

In  1637  there  were  in  London  and  Westminster  no 
fewer  than  50  such  coaches  ;  in  1652  they  had  increased 
to  200,  and  in  1654  to  300,  employing  600  horses.  In 
1694  the  number  of  hackney  coaches  was  limited  to  700, 
and  in  1715  to  800.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  competi- 
tion of  sedan  chairs,  the  hackney-coach  held  its  place  and 
grew  in  importance  till  it  was,  about  1820,  supplanted  by 
the  cabriolet  de  place,  now  shortened  into  "  cab,"  which 
had  previously  held  a  most  important  place  in  Paris. 
In  that  city  the  cabriolet  came  into  great  public  favour 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  in  the  year 
1313  there  were  1150  such  vehicles  plying  iu  the 
Parisian  streets.  The  original  cabriolet  was  a  kind  of 
hooded  gig,  inside  which  the  driver  sat,  besides  whom 
there  was  only  room  left  for  a  single  passenger.  Mr 
Hansom,  the  inventor  whose  name  attaches  to  the  London 
two-wheeled  vehicle  to  the  present  day,  patented  his  cab 
first  in  the  year  1834.  It  consisted  originally  of  a  square 
body  hung  in  the  centre  of  a  square  frame,  the  two  wheels 
being  about  7  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  same  height 
as  the  vehicle.  On  this  very  numerous  improvements  were 
quickly  made,  and  in  1836,  after  a  fresh  patent  had  been 
obtained  in  name  of  Messrs  Gillett  and  Chapman,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  establishing  hansom  cabs  essentially 
the  same  as  now  in  use. 

Of  coaches  possessing  a  history  the  two  best  known  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  Her  Majesty's  state  coach,  and 
that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  latter  is  the 
oldest,  having  been  built,  or  at  least  first  used,  for  the 
procession  of  Sir  Charles  Asgil,  Lord  Mayor  elect,  in 
November  1757.  The  body  of  this  wonderful  vehicle  is 
not  supported  by  springs,  but  hung  ou  leather  straps  ;  and 
the  whole  structure  is  very  richly  loaded  with  ornamental 
carving,  gilding,  and  paint-work.  The  different  panels  and 
the  doors  contain  various  allegorical  groups  of  figures  re- 
presenting suitable  subjects  and  heraldic  devices  painted  in 
a  spirited  manner.  The  royal  state  coach,  which  is  described 
as  "  the  most  superb  carriage  ever  built,"  was  designed  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  the  paintings  on  it  were  executed 
by  Cipriani,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  1761.  The 
following  is  an  official  description  of  it : — 

*'  The  whole  of  the  carriage  and  body  is  richly  omamentej  with 
l\urel  and  carved  work,  beautifully  gilt.  The  length,  24  feet ; 
width,  8  feet  3  inches  ;  height,  12  feut ;  length  of  pole,  12  feet  i 


ill  lies ;  weight,  4  tonj.  The  wrriage  and  body  of  the  coach  is  com- 
jiosecl  as  follows  :— Of  four  large  Tritons,  who  support  the  body  by 
four  braces,  covered  with  red  luorocio  leather,  and  ornamented  with 
gilt  buckles,  the  two  figures  placeil  in  front  of  tlie  carriage  bear 
tlie  driver,  and  are  represented  iu  the  action  of  drawing  by  cables 
extending  round  their  shoulders,  and  the  cranes  and  sounding  shells 
to  announce  the  approach  of  the  monarch  of  the  Ocean  ;  and  those 
at  the  back  carry  the  imperial  fasces,  topped  with  tridents.  The 
diiver'j  foot-board  is  a  large  scallop  shell,  ornamented  with  bunches 
of  reeds  and  other  marine  plants.  The  pole  represents  a  bundle  of 
lances  ;  the  splinter  bar  is  composed  of  a  rich  moulding,  issuing  from 
beneath  a  voluted  shell,  and  each  end  terminating  in  the  liead  of  a 
dolphin  ;  and  the  wheels  are  imitated  from  those  of  the  ancient 
triumphal  chariot.  The  body  of  the  coach  is  composed  of  eight 
palm-trees,  which,  branching  out  at  the  top,  sustain  the  roof ;  and 
four  angular  trees  are  loaded  with  trophies  aUusive  to  the  victories 
obtained  by  Great  Britain,  during  the  late  glorious  war,  supported 
by  four  lions'  heads.  On  the  centre  of  the  roof  stand  three  boys, 
representing  the  genii  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  support- 
ing the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  holding  in  their  hands 
the  sceptre,  sword  of  state,  and  ensigns  of  knighthood  ;  their  bodies 
are  adorueil  with  festoons  of  laurel,  which  fall  from  thence  towards 
the  four  corners.  The  panels  and  doors  are  painted  with  appropri- 
ate emblematical  devices,  and  the  linings  are  of  scarlet  velvet  richly 
embossed  with  national  emblems." 

Modern  Carriaijes. — The  forms  of  carriages  as  now  built 
are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  defy  classification,  and  they 
altogether  baffle  detailed  description.  The  climate,  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  various  other  circumstances  of  different 
countries  have  originated  modified  forms  of  carriage  in  each 
of  them,  some  of  which  have  come  into  general  use,  while 
others  are  seldom  seen  out  of  the  laud  of  their  origin.  Mr 
G.  N.  Hooper,  of  the  firm  of  Hooper  &  Co.  of  London, 
who  has  given  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
the  present  article,  supplies  the  following  table  of  modern 
carriages  with  the  countries  of  their  origin  : — 


Coach. 

Kotze,  Berlin 

Hungary  or  ^rus^ia. 

Chariot. 

Coupe. 

France. 

Baronche: 

Calfche. 

,, 

Britzska. 

Britzska. 

Austria. 

Droski. 

Droitzska. 

Germany  and  Russia. 

Cabriolet. 

Cabriolet. 

France. 

Cab  Phaeton 

Milord  or  Victoria. 

England. 

MaU  Phaeton. 

Mail  phaeton. 

ti 

Gig  and  Tilbury. 

Tilbury. 

Curricle. 

Curricle. 

Italy. 

Landau. 

Landau. 

Germany. 

Fourgon. 

Fourgon. 

France. 

Dog-cart 

To-car. 

England. 

Omnibus. 

Omnibus.              ] 

France  (by  Shillbeer, 
an  Englishmau). 

Drag. 

Malje-Anglaise. 

England. 

Park  Phaeton. 

Phaeton  de  pare. 

,, 

Brougham. 

Petit  coup6.          j 

(Lord  Brougham). 

Double  Brougham.    ) 
Clarence.                   \ 

Clarence. 

England. 

Waggonette. 
Sociable. 

Waggonette. 

,, 

Sociable. 

,, 

T-cart. 

T-cart. 

n 

Sociable-landau. 

Basket  carriage. 

Panier-i-salade. 

,, 

Britzska-chariot. 

Eilwagen. 

Gennany. 

Spider  phaeton. 

America. 

Rockaway. 

,, 

Char-i-cot4. 

Switzerland. 

Tarantaa. 

Voiture  de  voyage. 

Russia. 

Kibitka. 

,, 

Telega. 

,, 

Troika. 

t» 

Outside  car.  on  two  ) 

Ireland. 

or  four  wheels.        ( 

... 

••              1 

Russia,  Norway,  Ger- 

Sledge 

many,  Canada,  &c 

Carriole. 

Norway. 

In  addition  to  this  list  there  are  numberless  forms  of  fancy 
carriage,  and  the  misdirected  ingenviity  of  coach-builders  is 
frequently  -exercised  in  the  attempt  to  combine  the  features 
aud   advantages    of    several    vehicles   in    one   structure, 
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generally  with  Oie  result  of  rendering  it  unfit  to  be  used 
with  comfort  or  safety  in  any  form. 

In  comparing  the  carriages  of  the  present  day  with  those 
of  earlier  periods  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
circumstances  apart  from  the  skill  and  invention  of  the 
coach-builder  have  combined  to  modify,  or  to  necessitate 
the  modification,  of  such  structures.  The  condition  of 
streets  and  roads  was  such,  at  no  very  remote  date,  as 
to  permit  of  only  the  most  cautious  traffic  within  limited 
areas  in  vehicles  of  great  strength,  solidity,  and  weight. 
The  paving  of  streets  and  macadamization  of  highways 
gave  designers  of  carriages  facilities  for  planning  vehicles 
of  a  light,  airy  type  on  more  elegant  lines,  of  which  oppor- 
tunities they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Again, 
previous  to  theintroduction  of  railways,  not  only  public 
coaches  but  private  carriages  had  to  be  built  with  a  view 
to  afford  accommodation  for  undertaking  long  journeys, 
which  are  now  entirely  performed  by  railway,  and  that 
circumstance  also  now  enables  the  coach-builder  to  give 
primary  attention  to  the  comfort,  gracefulness,  and  elegance 
of  the  vehicles  he  constructs.  But  after  allowance  is  made 
for  all  such  circumstances,  there  remains  to  coach-builders, 
and  especially  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  a  very  large  share 
of  credit,  for  the  inventive  skill  and  ingenuity  which  has 
brought  the  modern  carriage  to  that  perfection  of  workman- 
ship and  artistic  finish  which  it  everywhere  displays.  To 
enumerate  the  improvements  in  coach-building,  which  have 
be^  effected  chiefly  in  the  present  century,  would  demand 
a  much  greater  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 
It  must  suffice  simply  to  point  to  the  CoUinge  axle  invented 
in  1792,  now  universally  adopted,  by  means  of  which 
wheels  require  oiling  only  once  in  several  months.  The 
elliptic  springs,  upon  which  nearly  all  carriages  are  now 
mounted,  were  patented  by  Obadiah  Elliott  in  1804.  A 
great  many  ingenious  devices  have  also  been  adopted  for 
facilitating  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  head  of  landaus 
or  such  carriages  as  are  made  to  be  open  or  close  at  pleasure. 
And  generally  coach-building  has  enjoyed  a  full  share  of  the 
advantages  flowing  from  the  improved  mechanical  devices 
and  processes  of  modern  times. 

Coachmaking. — Coachmaking  is  a  combination  of  crafts 
rarely  united  in  one  trade,  embracing,  as  it  does,  work  in 
such  diverse  materials  as  wood,  iron,  steel,  brass,  cloth, 
U.ither,  ivory,  hair,  <fec.  A  great  division  of  labour  and 
numerous  highly  skilled  artizans  are  consequently  employed 
in  the  various  stages  in  the  construction  of  a  high-class 
carriage.  The  workmen  include  body-makers,  who  build 
up  the  part  in  which  persons  sit ;  carriage-makers,  who 
make  or  fit  together  all  the  under  parts  of  the  vehicle  on 
which  the  body  rests ;  wheel-wrights,  joiners,  and  fitters  ; 
trimmers,  who  fit  up  the  inside  of  the  carriage  ;  and  several 
cla-sses  of  smiths  for  special  work  connected  with  the  iron 
framing,  axles,  springs,  kc.  Painting  is  an  important  part 
of  the  business,  those  professing  it  being  divided  into 
body,  carriage,  and  heraldry  or  ornamental  painters ;  and 
after  the  painter  comes  the  polisher  who  gives  the  final 
brilliant  polish  to  the  outside  of  the  whole  structure. 

A  very  great  deal  in  the  coach-making  business  depends 
on  the  selection  of  materials.  Ash  is  the  kind  of  wood 
commonly  used  in  the  framework  both  of  body  and  carriage  ; 
and  the  quality  best  suited  for  body-wood  is  that  of  a  mild 
and  free  nature,  while  for  the  carriage  the  wood  cannot  bo 
too  strong  or  robust.  Full-grown  wood,  of  course,  is  best 
suited  for  both  purposes,  and  the  planks  must  be  allowed 
to  lie  until  they  are  properly  seasoned,  as  is  indeed  most 
essential  with  all  the  wood  used  in  the  building  of  a  carriage. 
After  the  framework  is  made,  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
is  panelled  up  with  the  softest  bay  mahogany,  plain  and 
free  from  grain.  The  kinds  of  wood  generally  applied  to 
coach-wheel  making  are  elm  or  fustic  for  the  naves,  oak 


for  the  spokes,  and  ash  for  the  felloes  ;  but  beech  felloes 
are  often  used,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience  "that 
beech,  when  the  felloes  are  cut  from  the  log  shortly  after  it  is 
felled,  and  kept  until  they  become  dry  before  being  put 
upon  wheels,  answers  admirably  for  this  purpose.  American 
hickory  is  also  one  of  the  best  available  woods  for  spokes 
as  well  as  carriage  poles ;  and  a  large  trade  is  now  con- 
ducted between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the 
importation  of  American  machine-made  hickory  wheels. 
Canadian  black  walnut  has  also  come  into  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mahogany  in  panelling,  and  many  other  woods 
are  available  for  special  portions  of  carriages. 

Formerly,  in  the  making  of  coach-springs,  nothing  was 
used  but  German  steel,  which  from  its  hardness  was  more 
apt  to  snap  than  the  English  steel  now  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  latter  combines  with  superior  elasticity  a 
strength  that  enables  the  spring-maker  to  fabricate  his 
springs  at  lea.it  one-third  lighter,  while  they  stand  equal 
fatigue.  The  iron  mounting  of  coach-work  requires  the 
skill  of  experienced  smiths ;  for,  besides  solidity,  some 
degree  of  taste  is  requisite  to  form  the  shapes  and  sets  of 
the  different  parts.  No  branch  of  coach-making  contributes 
more  to  the  elegance  of  the  vehicle  than  that  of  the  painter. 
His  colours  nui.-<t  be  of  the  best  quality  in  order  to  stand 
exposure  in  alV  weathers.  The  varnish  used  is  copal,  of 
which  there  aro  two  kinds, — the  finest  for  finishing  the 
body,  and  the  second  for  finishing  the  carriage.  Between 
paints  of  different  qualities  and  varnish,  a  well-finished 
carriage  gets  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  separate  coats 
before  it  is  finished.  Between  each  coating  of  varnish 
colour  and  varnish  the  work  is  carefully  rubbed  smooth  and 
flat  with  pumice  or  fine  glass  paper,  and  the  final  polish  is 
attained  by  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  growth  and  development  of  railway  travelling,  instead 
of  checking  the  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  or  injuring  the 
art  of  the  coach-builder,  has  had  a  very  powerful  influence 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Railway  travelling  has  caused 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  cabs  and  other  public 
vehicles,  while  increasing  wealth  has  multiplied  luxurious 
private  carriages.  The  revival  of  the  driving  of  four-horse 
drags,  in  imitation  of  the  old  stage  coaches,  between  London 
and  various  suburban  towns  (one  going  to  Brighton),  which 
has  taken  place  of  late  years,  is  deserving  of  note.  These 
coaches  were  put  on  the  road  by  members  of  several  aristo- 
cratic clubs,  not  with  a  view  to  profit ;  their  success,  how- 
ever, has  been  very  great. 

As  a  coach-making  and  coaching  country,  England  has 
long  held  the  foremost  place.  "  The  road,"  its  coaches, 
and  their  drivers  figure  largely  in  the  popular  literature  of 
the  country,  and  the  perfection  of  coach  equipment  has 
besn  an  unfailing  source  of  national  pride.  British  coach- 
builders  still  continue  to  hold,  almost  without  dispute,  the 
highest  position  in  their  craft ;  and  that  expensive  luxury — 
a  first-class  London-built  carriage — cannot,  for  honest  work- 
manship, handsome  lines,  and  beautiful  finish,  be  excelled 
by  any  product  of  industry.  (j.  pa.) 

CARRICKFERGUS,  a  maritime  county  of  a  town,  and 
a  co-extensive  parliamentary  borough  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland.  It  is  enclosed  by  the 
county  of  Antrim,  except  on  the  S.  where  it  is  skirted  by 
the  Bay  of  Carrickfergus  (Belfast  Lough).  It  comprises 
an  area  of  10,702  acres,  of  wbich  129  aro  occupied  by  the 
town.  The  surface  is  in  general  hilly  ;  Lough  Mourne,  a 
lake  of  about  90  acres  in  extent,  is  556  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  mountain,  Slieve  True,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect,  attains  an  elevation  of 
1100  feet.  The  land  near  the  sea-shoro  is  an  alluvial 
plain.  The  farms  aro  small,  except  in  the  hilly  district, 
where  grazing  is  carried  on.  The  chief  crops  are  oats  and 
potatoes,    for   which    sea-weed,   with   lime  and  vegetable 
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matter,  forms  the  manure  ;  and  the  district  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  fisheries  are 
valuable  and  ertensive,  and  the  oysters  taken  off  the  coast 
are  highly  prized  for  their  size  and  flavour.  At  Duncrue, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  the  property  of 
the  marquis  of  Downshire,  rock-salt  of  remarkable  purity 
and  in  large  quantity  is  found  in  the  Triassic  sandstone. 

According  to  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  this  burgal 
county  forms  a  single  rectory  ia  the  diocese  of  Connor. 
The  population  numbered  8520  persons  in  1851,  and  9397 
in  1871, — 4280' males  and  5117  females.  The  borough 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

The  town  of  Carrickfergus,  from  which  the  county  and 
adjoining  bay  take  their  name,  is  9J  miles  north-east  of 
Belfast  by  raiL  It  stretches  along  the  shore  of  Belfast 
Lough,  is  about  one  mUe  in  length,  and  consists  of  the  old 
or  walled  town  in  the  centre,  the  Irish  quarter  on  the 
west,  and  the  Scotch  quarter  on  the  east, — the  last  being 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen,  descendants  from  a  colony 
driven  by  religious  persecution  from  Galloway  and  Aj'r- 
shire  about  the  year  1665.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
and  deficient  in  neatuess.  The  principal  building  is  the 
old  castle,  standing  on  a  projecting  rock,  from  which  the 
town  derives  the  name  Carrick ;  it  was  formerly  a  place  of 
much  strength,  and  is  still  maintained  as  an  arsenal,  and 
mounted  with  heavy  guns.  The  ancient  donjon  or  keep, 
90  feet  in  height,  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  parish 
church,  an  antiquated  cruciform  structure,  was  originally 
a  chapel  or  oratory  dependent  on  a  Franciscan  monastery. 
The  entrance  to  a  subterranean  passage  between  the  two 
establishments  is  still  visible  under  the  communion-table 
of  the  church.  The  jail,  built  on  the  site  of  the  above- 
mentioned  monastery,  was  formerly  the  county  of  Antrim 
prison.  The  court-house,  which  adjoins  the  jail,  is  a  neat 
modern  building.  When  Carrickfergus  was  the  county 
town  of  Antrim  (which  it  ceased  to  be  in  1850),  the  assizes 
were  held  there.  The  town  has  some  trade  in  domestic 
produce  and  in  linen  manufactures,  there  being  several 
flax  spinning-mills  and  a  bleach-work  in  the  immediate 
"leighbourhood.  Distilling  is  carried  on  in  the  town. 
Vessels  of  100  tons  burden  can  discharge  at  the  pier,  and 
there  is  a  patent  slip  on  the  shore.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  town  was  3543  in  1851,  and  4212  in  1871, 
with  an  excess  at  the  latter  date  of  528  females.  In  1871 
567  were  Cathob'cs  and  3645  Protestants,  and  of  the  latter 
2056  were  Presbyterians. 

In  tha  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  town  ottalued  a  charter, 
»nd  this  was  confirmed  by  James  I.,  who  added  the  privilege  of 
sending  two  burgessea  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  corporation, 
however,  was  superseded,  under  the  provisiona  of  the  llunicipal 
Reform  Act  of  1840,  by  a  hoard  of  municipal  commissioners .  In 
1182,  .lohn  de  Courcy,  to  whom  Henry  II.  had  granted  aU  the  parts 
of  Ulster  he  could  obtain  possession  of  by  the  sword,  fiied  a 
colony  in  this  district.  De  Courcy  built  the  castle  which  afterwards 
came  into  possession  of  the  De  Lacy  family,  who,  being  ejected,  in- 
vited Edward  Bruce  to  besiege  it  (1315).  After  a  desperate  resist- 
ance the  garrison  sun-endered.  In  1388,  the  town  was  burned  by 
the  Scots,  and  in  1400  was  destroyed  by  the  combined  Scots  and 
Irish.  Subsequently,  it  suffered  much  by  famine  and  the  occa- 
sional assaults  of  the  neighbouring  Irish  chieftains,  whose  favour 
the  townsmen  were  at  length  necessitated  to  secure  by  thfi  payment 
of  an  annual  tribut«.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  many  Scotch 
Covenanters  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  to  avoid  the  persecution 
directed  against  them.  In  the  civil  wars,  from  1641,  Carrickfergus 
was  one  of  the  chief  places  of  refuge  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
county  of  Antrim;  and  on  July  10,  1642,  the  first  Presbytery  held 
in  Ireland  met  there.  In  that  year  the  garrison  was  commanded 
by  General  Munroe,  who  having  afterwards  relinquished  the  cause 
of  the  English  Parliament,  was,  in  1648,  surprised  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Sir  Robert  Adair.  At  a  later  period  Carrickfergus  was  held  by 
the  partisans  of  James  II.,  but  surrendered  in  1689  to  the  forces 
under  King  'William's  general  Schomb^rg ;  and  in  1690  it  was 
visited  by  Kin^  William,  who  landed  here  on  his  expedition  to 
Ireland.  In  1/60  it  was  surprised  by  a  French  squadron  under 
Commodore  Thourot,  who  landed  with  about  lOCO  men,  and,  after 


holding  the  place  for  a  few  days,  evacuated  it  on  the  approach  of 
the  English  troops.  Eighteen  yeara  later  Paul  Jones,  in  his  ship  the 
"Ranger,"  succeeded  in  capturing  the  "Drake,"  a  British  sloop- 
of-war,  in  the  neighbouring  bay  ;  but  he  left  without  molesting  tns 
town. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  south 
riding  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  province  of  Munster,  is 
situated  on  the  Suir,  14  miles  east  of  Clonmel,  with  a 
station  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  railway.  It  waa 
formerly  a  walled  town,  snd  contains  some  very  ancient 
buildings,  such  as  the  parish  church  and  the  castle,  erected 
in  1309,  which  belongs  to  the  Butler  family.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  but  connected  by  a  bridge  of  the 
1 4th  century,  stands  the  suburb  of  Carrickbeg,  with  an 
abbey  founded  in  1336.  The  woollen  manufactures  for 
which  the  town  was  formerly  famous  still  give  employment 
to  about  400  people  ;  and  upwards  of  1000  are  at  work  in 
the  Unen  and  flax  factories.  A  thriving  export  trade  is 
carried  on  in  agricultural  produce,  and  slate  is  extensively 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Carrick-on-Suir  became  a 
place  of  importance  soon  after  the  English  conquest  of 
Ireland,  and  it  still  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the 
Butler  family.     Population  in  1871,  7792. 

CARRIEiv,  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  a  person  who 
conveys  the  goods  of  another  for  hire.  In  its  mere 
colloquial  use  it  was  applied  to  the  class  of  men,  now 
rendered  comparatively  obsolete  by  the  railway  system, 
who  conveyed  goods  in  carts  or  waggons  on  the  public 
roads.  In  jurisprudence,  however,  the  term  is  collectively 
applied  to  all  conveyers  of  property,  whether  by  laid  or 
water  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  late  changes  and  enlargements 
of  the  system  of  transit  throughout  the  world  have  given 
additional  importance  to  the  subject.  The  law  by  which 
carriers,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are  made  responsible  for  the 
goods  intrusted  to  them,  is  founded  on  the  praetorian  edict 
of  the  civil  law,  to  which  the  ninth  title  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Pandect  is  devoted.  The  edict  itself  is  contained 
in  these  few  words,  "  nauice,  caupones,  stahularii,  quod 
cujusque  salmim  /we  receperint,  nisi  restituent,  in  tot 
iadicium  dabo."  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  rule  so 
announced  has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Throughout  the  great  civilized 
region  which  took  its  law  directly  from  the  Roman  fountain, 
and  through  the  other  less  civilized  countries  which  followed 
the  same  commercial  code,  it  laid  a  foundation  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  carrier's  engagement  to  the  public  is  a  con- 
tract of  indemnity.  It  bound  him,  in  the  general  case,  to 
deliver  what  he  had  been  entrusted  with,  or  its  value, — 
thus  sweeping  away  all  secondary  questions  or  discussions 
as  to  the  conditions  of  more  or  less  culpability  on  his  part 
under  which  loss  or  damage  may  have  occurred  ;  and  it 
left  any  limitations  of  this  general  responsibility  to  be 
separately  adjusted  by  Special  contract. 

The  law  of  England  recognizes  a  distinction  between  a 
common  and  a  private  carrier.  The  former  is  one  who 
holds  himself  out  to  the  public  as  ready  to  carry  for  hire 
from  place  to  place  the  goods  of  such  persons  as  choose  to 
employ  him.  The  owner  of  a  stage  coach,  a  railway 
company,  the  master  of  a  general  ship,  a  wharfinger 
carrying  goods  on  his  own  lighters  are  common  carriers  ; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  that  one  of  the  termini  of  the 
journey  is  out  of  England.  It  has  been  held,  however, 
that  a  person  who  carries  only  passengers  is  not  a  common 
carrier ;  nor  of  course  is  a  person  who  merely  engages 
to  carry  the  goods  of  particular  individuals.  If  a  man 
undertakes  to  carry  goods  safely,  although  he  is  not  a 
common  carrier,  and  is  to  have  nothing  for  the  carriage, 
he  is  responsible  for  damage  sustained  by  his  negligence. 
A  common  carrier  is  subject  at  law  to  peculiar  liabilities. 
He  is  bound  to  carry  the  goods  of- any  person  who  offers  to 
pay  his  hire,  unless  there  is  a  good  reason  to  the  contrary, 
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ca;  for  example,  v?hen  hia  carriage  ia  full,  or  the  article  is 
not  such  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  conveying.  He  ought  to 
carry  the  goods  in  the  usual  course  without  unnecessary 
deviation  or  delay.  To  make  him  liable  there  must  be  a 
due  delivery  of  the  goods  to  him  in  the  known  course  of 
his  business.  His  charge  must  be  reasonable ;  and  he 
must  n6fc  give  undue  preference  to  any  customer  or  class 
of  customers.  The  latter  principle,  as  enforced  by  statute, 
has  come  to  be  (5f  great  importance  in  the  law  of  railway 
companies.  In  respect  of  goods  entrusted  to  him,  the 
carrier's  liability,  unless  limited  by  a  special  contract,  is,  as 
a'ready  stated,  that  of  an  insurer.  There  is  no  question 
of  negligence  as  in  the  case  of  injury  to  passengers,  for  the 
warranty  ia  simply  to  carry  safely  and  securely.  The  law, 
however,  excepts  losses  or  injuries  occasioned  immediately 
"  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies  " — words  which 
have  long  had  a  strict  technical  signification.  It  would 
appear  that  concealmeant  without  fraud,  on  the  part  of  the 
customer,  will  relieve  the  carrier  from  his  liability  for 
negligence,  but  not  for  actual  misfeasance.  Fraud  or  deceit 
by  the  customer  {e.g.,  in  misrepresenting  the  real  value  of 
the  goods)  wiU  relieve  the  carrier  from  his  liability.  The 
responsibility  of  the  carrier  ceases  only  with  the  delivery  of 
the  goods  to  the  proper  consignee.  By  the  Carrier's  Act 
(II  Geo.  IV.  and  I  WiU.  IV.  c.  68)  the  liabilityof  carriers  for 
gold,  silver,  &c.  (in  general  "  articles  of  great  value  in 
small .  compass ")  is  determined.  Should  the  article  or 
parcel  exceed  £10  in  value,  the  carrier  is  not  to  be  liable 
for  loss  uiJess  such  value  is  declared  by  the  customer,  and 
the  carrier's  increased  charge  paid.  Where  the  value  is 
thus  declared,  the  carrier  may,  by  public  notice,  demand  an 
increased  charge,  for  which  he  must,  if  required,  sign  a 
receipt.  Failing  such  receipt  or  notice,  the  carrier  must 
refund  the  increased  charge  and  remain  liable  as  at  common 
law.  Except  as  above  no  mere  notice  or  declaration  shall 
affect  a  carrier's  liability  ;  but  he  may  make  special  con- 
tracts with  his  customers.  This  carriage  of  goods  by  rail- 
way or  canal  or  by  sea  is  subject  to  special  regulations.  (See 
Railways  and  Charter  Party.)  A  carrier  of  passengers 
is  responsible  for  personal  injuries  only  when  they  have 
'  been  occasioned  by  his  negligence  or  want  of  skill  Where 
there  has  been  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff, — i.e.,  where  he  might,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  have  avoided  the  consequences  of  the  dafondant'a 
negligence — he  is  not  entitled  to  recover.  By  9  and  10 
Vict.  c.  93  (commonly  caUed  Lord  Campbell's  Act),  when  a 
person's  death  has  been  caused  by  such  negligence  as  would 
have  entitled  him  to  an  action  had  he  8ur\'ived,  an  action 
may  now  be  maintained  against  the  party  responsible  for 
the  negligence  on  behalf  of  the  wife,  husband,  parent,  or 
child  of  the  deceased.  Previously  such  cases  had  been 
governed   by   the   maxim   actio    personiilis   Dt/ritui-   cum 

persona. 

CAE,RIER,JeanBaptiste  (1756-1794), French  Revolu- 
tionist, one  of  the  actors  most  infamous  for  ciielty  in  the 
,"  Reign  of  Terror,"  was  born  at  Yolai,  a  village  near 
Aurillac  in  Upper  Auvergne,  in  1756.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  (1789),  ho  was  merely  an  obscure  attorney; 
and  in  1792,  with  many  others  of  the  same  class,  he  was 
chosen  deputy  to  the  National  Convention.  Uo  was 
already  known  as  one  of  the  influential  members  of  the 
Cordeliers  Club,  which  with  the  Jacobins  supported 
Robespierre.  After  the  subjugation  of  Flanders  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  nominated  in  the  close  of  1792  by  tho 
Convention,  and  sent  into  that  country  to  carry  out  a 
general  spoliation  of  tho  inhabitants,  which  was  called 
•'  organising  the  progress  of  liberty."  In  the  following  year 
ne  took  part  in  establishing  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
said  openly  that  for  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  at  least 
talf  of  its  population  muat  be  "  suppressed."    He  voted  for 


the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  for 
the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  revolution  of  May  31  (overthrow  of  the 
Girondists).  After  a  mission  into  Normandy,  Carrier  waa 
sent,  early  in  October  1793,  to  Nantes,  under  orders  from 
the  Convention  to  suppress  the  revolt  which  was  raginj 
there,  by  the  most  severe  measures.  Nothing  loath,  hs 
established  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  formed  a  body  Of 
desperate  men,  called  the  Legion  of  JIarat,  for  the  purpoE  i 
of  destroying  in  the  swiftest  way  the  masses  of  prisoner^ 
heaped  together  in  the  jails.  The  form  of  trial  was  soo.^ 
discontinued,  and  the  victims  were  sent  to  the  guillotine  o» 
shot  or  cut  down  in  the  prisons  eii  masse.  He  also  had 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  put  on  biiard  a  vessel  with  3 
trap  door  in  its  bottom,  and  sunk  in  the  Loire  by  nights 
This  process,  first  of  the  noyades  of  Nantes,  called  by  it^ 
inventor  "republican  baptism,"  was  twenty-five  times  i» 
peatcd,  so  that  the  river  became  polluted  with  corpses 
and  a  decree  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  drinking  of  its 
water;  and  even  in  this  wholesale  slaughter  of  men 
women,  and  little  children,  there  were  special  aggravations 
Such  waa  the  terror  inspired  by  these  deeds  that  for  somo 
time  no  one  dared  to  denounce  the  perpetrator,  who,  in  his 
reports  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  deliberately  Ued. 
At  length  the  horrible  trath  became  known,  and  Carrier 
was  recalled.  He  was  now  the  object  of  general  execration 
and  although,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (9th 
Thermidor),  he  had  a  short  respite,  he  was  in  Novembei 
1794  tried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  The  proceed 
ings  lasted  nearly  a  month,  and  on  the  16th  December, 
having  vainly  pleaded  the  orders  of  the  Convention  in  hia 
defence,  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed 

CARRON,  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling  and  parish  of  Larbert,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
Carron  River,  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Falkirk.  It  is 
of  importance  for  its  iron-works,  which  were  started  in  1760 
by  a  chartered  company,  with  a  capital  of  £150,000.  There 
are  five  blast-furnaces  and  thirty-five  bloomary  forges,  and 
they  give-  employment  to  upwards  of  2000  individuala. 
The  carrouade,  a  short  kind  of  cannon  with  a  large  chamber 
for  the  powder,  is  so  called  because  it  was  first  made  is 
perfection  at  these  works.  The  river,  which  falls  into  tho 
Forth  three  miles  E.N.E.  of  Falkirk,  is  interesting  as  at 
one  time  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  north- 
west. In  the  neighbourhood,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Camelon,  and  not  far  from  the  iron-works  is  the  site  of  a 
now  demolished  monument  of  great  antiquity  known  as 
Arthur's  Oven,  or  Oon.     The  population  is  about  2500. 

CARSTARES,  William  (1649-1715),  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man, born  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  11th  February 
1649,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Carstares,  a  member 
of  the  extreme  Covenanting  party  of  Protestors.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  passed 
over  to  Utrecht,  where  he  commenced  his  life-long  friend- 
ship with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  tho  politics  of  his  country.  At  this  time 
the  state  of  Scotland  was  restless  and  unhappy  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  desire  to  silence  Carstares,  whom  it  had  several 
reasons  to  dislike.  He  was  the  intimate  of  William  ;  he 
bad  been  the  bearer  of  messages  between  the  disaffected  in 
Scotland  and  Holland  ;  and  ho  was  believed  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  learned  James  Steuart  in  the  authorship  of 
a  severe  pamphlet — An  Account  of  Scotland's  Grievances 
by  reason  of  the  D.  of  Lauderdale's  Ministrie,  humbly  ten- 
dered to  his  Sacred  Majesty.  Accordingly,  on  hi*  return 
to  England,  at  tho  close  of  1674,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower;  the  following  year  ho  was  transferred  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  it  was  not  till  August  1679  that  ho  was 
released.      After  this  ho  visited  Ireland,  and  then  becams 
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pastor  to  a  Nonconformist  congregation  at  Oheshunt.  Dur- 
ing 1682  he  was  in  Holland,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  again  in  London,  and  was  implicated  in  the  Eye  House' 
Plot.  On  its  discovery  he  was  examined  before  the  Scottish 
Council ;  but.  though  the  torture  of  the  thumb-screw  was 
applied,  he  refused  to  utter  a  word  till  he  was  assured 
that  his  admissions  would  not  be  used  in  evidence,  and  in 
the  disclosures  he  then  made  he  displayed  great  discretion. 
On  his  return  to  Holland  he  was  rewarded  by  William's 
still  warmer  friendship,  and  the  post  of  court  chaplain ;  and 
after  the  Revolution  he  continued  to  hold  this  office,  under 
the  title  of  royal  chaplain  for  Scotland.  He  was  th%  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  king,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  his  native  country,  and  rendered  important  service 
to  Presbyterianism,  in  promoting  the  Revolution  Settlement. 

At  the  accession  of  Anne,  Carstares  retained  his  post  as 
royal  chaplain,  but  resided  in  Edinburgh,  having  been 
elected  principal  of  the  University.  He  was  also  minister 
of  <3reyfriar3,  and  afterwards  of  St  Giles,  and  was  four 
times  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
took  an  important  part,  too.  in  promoting  the  Union,  and 
was  consulteif  by  Harley  and  other  leading  Englishmen 
concerning  it.  During  Anne's  reign,  the  chief  object  of  his 
policy  was  to  frustrate  the  measures  which  were  planned  by 
Lord  Oxford  to  strengthen  the  Episcopalian  Jacobites, — 
especially  a  Bill  for  extending  the  privileges  of  the  Episco- 
palians, and  the  Bill  for  replacing  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
patrons  the  right  of  patronage,  which  by  the  Revolution 
Settlement  had  been  vested  in  the  elders  and  the  Pro- 
testant heritors. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Carstares  was  appointed, 
with  five  others,  to  welcome  the  new  dynasty  iu  the  name 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  was  received  graciously  and 
with  hearty  thanks  for  his  services,  and  the  office  of  royal 
chaplain  was  again  couferred  upon  him.  A  few  months 
after  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  4ied  on  the  28th  of 
December  1715. 

See  State-papers  and  Letttra  addressed  to  Willi'tm  Carstares,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Life  by  M'Cormick,  1774;  and  Story's  Character 
and  Career  of  JVilliam  Chrstares,  1874. 

CARTAGENA,  or  Cabthagena,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Murcia, 
and  29  miles  S.  by  E.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  37°  36' 
N.  lat.  and  1°  W.  long.  The  town  stands  on  a  hill 
separated  by  a  little  plain  from  the  harbour  ;  towards  the 
N.-  and  E.  it  communicates  with  a  fertile  valley  ;  on  the 
S.  and  W.  it  is  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains.  The 
harbour,  the  finest  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  is  fringed 
by  four  hills  ;  and  the  island  called  La  Escombrera,  the 
ancient  Scombrarta,  2  J  miles  from  the  narrow  entrance, 
shelters  it  from  the  violence  of  wiud  and  waves.  The 
harbour  is  heart-shaped  and  deep,  except  near  its  centre, 
where  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  only  5  feet  under  water. 
On  the  eastern  side  is  a  breakwater  842  yards  in  length. 
A  tramway  leads  from  the  port  to  the  centre  of  the  mining 
district,  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  spacious,  but  not  imposing ;  and  the  friability 
of  the  stone  gives  the  houses  a  dilapidated  look.  The 
barracks,  arsenal,  wet  and  dry  docks,  marine  school,  parade, 
rope-walks,  and  the  fortifications,  are  all  in  a  neglected  con- 
dition. The  mines  near  the  town  are  very  productive, 
and  thousands  of  men  and  beasts  are  employed  in  trans- 
porting ores  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  sulphur  to 
the  coast.'  In  1871  there  were  150  blast-furnaces  and  76 
smelting  furnaces  at  work.  The  profits  vary  according  to 
the  prices  of  English  coaj  and  coke.  Among  other  mineral 
products  of  Cartagena  may  be  mentioned  gypsum,  saltpetre, 
amethysts,  and  rubies.  Barley  and  wheat  are  grown  in  fair 
quantity,  and  there  are  some  extensive  vineyards  and  olive 
yards.    Esparto  grass  {Utipu  ttnaciidma),  a  species  of  rush, 


now  much  used  in  paper  manufacture,  is  largely  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  tpartuni,  or  Spanish  broom, 
of  the  ancient  Romans, — whence  their  name  for  Cartagena, 
Catthago  Spariaria.  It  is  still  used  locally  for  making 
shoes,  ship's  cables,  mats,  and  a  kind  of  spun  cloth.  Barilla, 
earthenware,  glass,  and  silk  are  also  among  the  manu- 
factures of  Cartagena.  The  former  prevalence  of  fever, 
the  abandonment  of  the  arsenal,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Alicante  have  much  affected  the  trade 
of  the  town  during  this  century ;  the  rail-road  communica- 
tion which  now  exists  with  MurciaXpromises,  however,  to 
bring  about  a  revival  of  its  commerce.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  coal  and  coke  from  AYales  and  the  north  of  England. 
The  principal  exports  are  esparto  grass  and  metallic  ores ; 
195,000  tons  of  the  latter  were  shipped  in  1872,  almost 
wholly  to  Great  Britain.  The  British  vessels  cleared  in 
1872  were  244,  tonnage  113,015.  Of  I'oreign  vessels  413 
were  cleared,  tonnage  184,933.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town  in  now  greatly  improved,  as  the  Almajar  Jilarsh, 
which  formerly  ceused  much  intermittent  fever,  has  been 
drained.  The  drinking-water  of  Cartagena  is  not  good  ; 
house-rent  and  food,  with  the  exception  of  .bread-stuffs,  are 
dear;  and  there  are  many  paupers  and  mendicants,  to 
whom  no  public  relief  is  afforded.  The  population  in  1872 
was  estimated  at  26,000,  exclusive  of  the  miners  and  the 
labourers  in  the  works  of  the  port. 

Cartagena  was  founded  about  the  year  243  B.C.  by  Hasdrubal.aiid 
w^s  called  Carthage  Kova  or  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  African  city  of  Caithage.  It  was  conTeniently  situated  opposite 
to  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  Africa,  and  was  early  noted  for  its 
harl'Our,  the  best  ou  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Spain.  Its  silver  and 
gold  mines  were  the  source  of  great  wealth  both  to  the  Carthaginians 
and  to  the  Romans.  In  210  B.C.  this  important  place,  the  head- 
quarters and  treasure  city  of  the  Funic  army,  was  stormed  and  taken 
with  great  slaughter  by  P.  Scipio.  The  city  continued  to  flourish 
under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony,  with  the  name  Colonia 
fictrix  Julia  jS'ova  Carthago.  In  425  A.D.  it  was  pillaged  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Goths.  The  modem  Cartagena  was  a  bishopric 
till  the  year  1219,  when  the  see  was  removed  to  Murcia.  It  was  re- 
built by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  its  harbour.  In  1706, 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  it  was  occupied  by  Sir  John 
Leake  ;  aud  in  the  next  year  it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
On  the  Pth  November  1823  the  town  capitulated  to  the  French.  In 
consequence  of  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  Cartagena  was  in'  1844  again 
the  scene  of  warfare.  On  the  23d  August  18(3  it  was  bombarded 
by  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Lobos  ;  on  the  11th  October  a 
battle  took  place  off  the  town,  between  the  sWps  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Intrausigentes,  and  on  the  12th  January  1874  Carta- 
gena was  occupied  by  tne  Government  troops. 

CARTAGENA,  or  Carthagena,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  in  10°  25'  48"  lat.  and  75°  34'  W.  long.  It 
is  situated  on  a  low  sandy  island,  which,  with  the  island 
south  of  it,  Tierra  Bomba,  forms  the  harbour  of  Cartagena. 
To  the  east  of  the  town,  aud  connected  with  it  and  the 
mainland  by  bridges,  is  the  suburb  of  Xiximani,  on  another 
island.  The  ho\ises  of  Cartagena  are  of  stone,  with  lattices 
and  balconies  of  wood,  and  are  regularly  built,  but  mostly 
only  one  story  high.  The  streets  are  well-paved,  but  dark 
and  narrow ;  arrangements  have  lately  been  made  for  light- 
ing them  by  petroleum  gas.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
fortresses,  some  convents  and  churches,  and  the  public 
hospitals.  The  town  possesses  a  park  and  a  theatre.  The 
large  cisterns  in  the  waUs  contain  a  supply  of  excellent 
water.  The  mean  temperature  of  Cartagena  is  about  83° 
Fahr.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  yellow 
fever  often  commits  great  ravages ;  leprosy,  also,  is  not 
unfrequent.  The  harbour,  which  is  second  to  none  on  the 
north  coast  of  South  America,  covers  40,000  acres ;  Ut 
affords  complete  security  to  ships  in  all  weathers,  and  great 
facilities  for  loading  and  unloading.  It  is  divided  inta 
three  sections,  Boca  Grands  and  Pascaballos,  and  th'? 
Caldera,  which  have  a  depth  of  about  15  fathoms;  ami 
Boca  Chioa,  which  is  deeper.     The  entrance  to  Boca  Chice 
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ia  defended  by  the  two  forts — Angelo  and  San  Fernando. 
Its  narrownesa,  tlip  shallows  at  its  mouth,  and  the 
irregularity  of  the  tides  render  a  pilot  necessary  for  ships 
l)assing  through  it.  The  roadstead  for  large  vessels  ia  about 
three  miles  from  the  city.  A  chain  of  salt-lakes,  which  open 
into  the  Bay  of  Cartagena  to  the  S.W..  and  extend  towards 
the  JIagdalena,  in  a  valley  through  which  that  river  may 
■.t  one  time  have  flowed,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Spaniards  in  former  times  for  the  construction  of  a  canal. 
Very  little  cuttiug  seems  to  have  been  necessary,  except  at 
Calamar,  the  point  of  Junction  with  the  river.  During 
the  War  of  Independeuce  the  old  channel  beciime  choked 
up;  it  was  reopened,  however,  in  18i6,  after  which  the 
flooding  of  the  valley  rendered  the  channel  once  more 
nnnavigable,  except  for  barges  of  light  draught.  On  account 
of  the  closing  of  the  Digue,  the  rival  port  of  Baranguilla 
ha'i  been  created,  and  a  gre:>t  amount  of  commerce  has  been 
transferred  to  Santa  Martha.  The  rapidly-increasing  re- 
quirements of  trade  in  Colombia,  and  the  great  superiority 
of  Cartagena  as  a  shipping  depdt,  cannot  fail,  however,  of 
Kecuring  before  long  the  reopening  of  the  route  by  the 
Digue.  The  imports  of  Cartagena  from  the  United  King- 
dom are  cotton  goods,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  crockery- 
ware,  glass,  cutlery  and  hardware.  The  exports  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  dividi^i  and  dye-woods,  ivory-nuts, 
balsam  of  Toln,  caoutchouc,  cocoa-nuts  and  fibre,  and 
hides.  Most  of  the  cotton  is  obtained  from  wild  plants, 
and  the  export  is  falling  off  year  by  year,  as  is  also  that  of 
caoutchouc,  tfom  the  wasteful  cutting  down  of  the  india- 
rubber  trees.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  bids  lair  to  succeed, 
for  the  climate  and  rich  soil  are  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
the  cane.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  has  hitherto 
been  a  clog  on  agricultural  enterprise  in  Cartagena.  ITie 
value  of  bullion  exported  from  Cailagena  on  British  account 
in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1873,  was  £6237.  The 
value  of  the  imports  was  .£153,160;  the  customs  revenues, 
£•41,400.  There  are  no  duties  on  exports.  The  number 
of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  in  1873  was  50,  tonnage 
30,637.  The  population  of  Cartagena,  formerly  estimated 
at  28,000,  is  now  about  9000  only;  four-fifths  of  these 
are  black  or  coloured  people.  The  town  of  Cartagena  is 
the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  New  Granada.  It  was  founded 
in  1533  by  Pedro  do  Ileredia  ;  in  1544  it  was  seized  by 
the  French  ;  it  was  taken  in  1585  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  in  1697  by  the  French,  who  obtained  from  it  over  a 
million  of  money.  In  1741  Vernon  unsuccessfully  besieged 
the  town.  It  was  taken  by  Bolivar  in  1815,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  royalists  in  the  same  year.  Finally,  it 
was  captured  by  the  republicans,  September  25,  1821. 

CARTAQO,  an  inland  town  of  Costa-Rica,  Central 
America,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  60  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Nicoya.  The  town  sufl'ered  severely  from  an  earth- 
quake in  1841,  and  has  since  then  decreased  in  commercial 
importance,  white  the  population  has  been  reduced  from 
about  9000  to  3000  inhabitants.  The  volcano  Cartago, 
near  the  town,  is  11,480  feet  high. 

CARTAGO,  an  inland  city  of  the  state  of  Cauca,  in  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  South  America,  130  miles 
north-west  of  Bogota,  and  situated  on  the  Yiega,  an  affluent 
of  the  Cauca.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  8000, 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  homed  cottle,  fruits,  cofl'oe, 
cocoa,  and  tobacco.  The  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious, 
and  the  surrounding  country  well  cultivated. 

CARTE,  TttoM.AS  (1686-1754),  an  English  historian, 
was  born  at  Dusmoon,  near  Clifton,  in  1686.  Ue  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  first  brought  into  public 
notice  by  his  controversy  with  Dr  Chandler  regarding 
the  Irish  massacre,  in  which  he  defended  Charles  L  His 
attachment  to  the  Stuarts  also  caused  him  to  remain  <i  non- 
juror, and  on  the  discovery  of  the  pl'it  nf  Atterbn'>v  whose 


secretary  he  was,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  France.  During 
his  residence  in  that  country  he  collected  materials  for  an 
English  edition  of  De  Thou  and  KigauJt.  These  papers 
were  purchased  by  Dr  Mead,  under  whose  direction  the 
book  was  published  in  a  very  handsome  form.  Being 
recalled  to  England  through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  he  published,  in  1738,  A  General  Account  of  the 
Keeesaayy  Materials  for  a  History  of  England.  The  task  of 
collecting  these  materials  he  undertook,  with  the  assistance 
of  subscriptions  from  various  sources.  The  first  volume  of 
his  history,  which  is  only  of  value  for  its  vast  and  careful 
collection  of  facts, was  published  in  1744.  By  the  insertion 
in  it  of  the  statement  that  the  king's  evil  had  been  cured 
by  the  Pretender,  Carte  forfeited  the  favour  of  most  of  his 
patrons.  He,  however,  continued  to  publish;  and  the  2d 
volume  appeared  in  1750,  the  3d  in  1752,  the  4th  in  1755. 
His  papers  became  the  property  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  were  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

CARTER,  Elizabeth  (1717-1806),  a  celebrated  lady 
scholar,  and  translator  of  the  works  of  Epictetus,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Carter  of  Deal  in  Kent,  and  was 
born  in  that  town,  December  16,  1717.  Her  mother, 
Margaret  Swayne  of  Bere,  in  Dorset,  lost  her  fortune  by 
investing  it  in  the  South  Sea  Stocks,  and  died  of  a  decline 
when  Elizabeth  was  about  ten  years  old.  Dr  Carter 
educated  his  children,  boys  and  girls  alike ;  but  Elizabeth's 
slowness  of  apprehension  tired  out  his  patience,  and  it  was 
only  by  great  perseverance  that  she  conquered  her  natural 
incapacity  for  learning.  She  studied  late  at  night  and 
early  in  the  morning,  taking  snufiF  and  chewing  green  tea 
to  keep  herself  awake  ;  and  she  so  injured  her  health  by 
this  that  she  suffered  throughout  her  life  from  severe 
headaches.  Miss  Carter  learned  Greek  and  Latin  from 
her  father,  and  was  specially  proficient  in  Greek,  so  that 
Dr  Johnson  said  concerning  a  celebrated  scholar,  that  he 
"  understood  Greek  better  than  any  one  whom  he  had  ever 
known  except  Elizabeth  Carter."  She  learned  also  Hebrew, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  lastly 
some  Arabic.  She  studied  astronomy,  ancient  geography, 
and  ancient  and  modern  history.  In  1734  some  of  her 
verses  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  under  the 
signature  "  Eliza,"  Carr  the  editor  being  a  friend  of  her 
father.  In  1738  she  published  a  small  collection  of  poems, 
and  next  year  she  translated  from  the  French  an  attack  on 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man  by  M.  Crousaz.  In  1739  appeared 
her  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Algarotti's  Newtonian- 
ismo  per  le  Dame,  calling  it  .S'lV  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy 
explained  for  the  vse  of  the  Ladies,  in  six  Dialogues  on  Light 
and  Colours.  Her  translation  of  Epictetus  was  undertaken 
in  1749  to  please  her  friends  Dr  Seeker  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  and  Miss  Talbot,  to  whom  the 
translation  was  sent,  sheet  by  sheet,  as  it  was  done.  This 
work  was  published  by  guinea  subscription  in  1758.  In 
1762  Miss  Carter  printed  a  second  coUection  of  poems.  Dr 
Carter,  from  1762  to  his  death  in  1774,  lived  with  his 
daughter  in  a  house  at  Deal,  which  she  had  purchased.  Her 
literary  earnings  were  augmented  by  an  annuity  settled  on 
her  in  1761  by  Sir  William  Pulteuey  and  his  wife,  who 
had  inherited  the  fortune  of  her  old  friend  Lord  Bath;  and 
she  had  another  annuity  from  Mrs  Montagu  after  that 
lady  had  become  a  widow.  Among  Miss  Carter's  friends 
and  correspondents  may  be  mentioned — Johnson  (whom 
she  came  to  know  through  Cave  the  bookseller  in  1737, 
and  who  printed  one  or  two  of  her  papers  in  the  Rambler), 
Bishop  Butler,  Savage,  Horace  Walpole,  Richardson, 
Reynolds,  Burke,  Mrs  Montagu,  Hannah  More,  and  Mrs 
Vesey,  the  hostess  of  the  Bas  Bleus.  Miss  Carter  never 
married,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  She  died  in 
Clarges  Street,  Piccadilly,  1806  ;  and  her  nephew,  the  Rev. 
Montagu  Pennington,  published  her  Mevioirs  in  1808. 
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BY  CartesianJsm  is  here  meant  the  philosiophy  developed 
principally  in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  JIalebranche, 
and  Spinoza.  It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  full  meaning 
Qf  these  authors  except  in  connection,  for  they  are  all  ruled 
by  one  and  the  same  thought  in  different  stages  of  its 
evolution.  It  may  be  true  that  Malebranche  and  Spinoza 
were  prepared,  the  former  by  the  study  of  Augustine,  the 
latter  by  the  study  of  Jewish  philosophy,  to  draw  from 
Cartesian  principles  consequences  which  Des  Cartes  never 
anticipated.  But  the  foreign  light  did  not  alter  the  picture 
on  which  it  was  cast,  but  only  let  it  be  seen  more  clearly. 
The  consequences  were  legitimately  drawn.  It  may  be 
shown  that  they  lay  in  the  system  from  the  first,  and  that 
they  were  evolved  by  nothing  but  its  own  immanent 
dialectic.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  ever  have  been  brought  into  such  clear  conscious- 
ness, or  expressed  with  such  consistency,  except  by  a 
phUosopher  whose  circumstances  and  character  had  com- 
pletely detached  him  from  all  the  convictions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  age.  In  Malebranche,  Cartesiauism  found 
an  interpreter  whose  meditative  spirit  was  fostered  by  the 
cloister,  but  whose  speculative  boldness  was  restrained  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  Spinoza  it  found 
one  who  was  in  spirit  and  position  more  completely  isolated 
than  any  monk,  who  was  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  religious  as  well  as  the  secular  world  of  his  time,  and 
who  in  his  solitude  seemed  scarcely  ever  to  hear  any  voice 
but  the  voice  of  philosophy.  It  is  because  Cartesiauism 
found  such  a  pure  organ  of  expression  that  its  develop- 
ment is,  in  some  sense,  complete  and  ty;)ical.  Its  principles 
have  been  carried  to  their  ultimate  result,  and  we  have 
before  us  all  the  data  necessary  to  determine  their  Value. 

Des  Caktes  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  partaker 
of  the  modern  spirit  He  was  equally  moved  by  the 
tendencies  tliat  produced  the  Reformation,  and  the 
tendencies  that  produced  the  revival  of  letters  and  science. 
Like  Er9.sm»i3  and  Bacon,  he  sought  to  escape  from  a 
transcendent  and  unreal  jihilosophy  of  the  other  world,  to 
the  knowledge  of  man,  and  the  world  he  lives  in.  Buf 
like  Luther,  he  found  within  human  experience,  among  the 
matters  nearest  to  man,  the  consciou^iness  of  God,  and 
therefore  his  renunciation  of  scholasticism  did  not  end 
either  in  materialism,  or  in  that  absolute  distinction  between 
faith  and  reason  which  inevitably  leads  to  the  downfall  of 
faith.  What  was  peculiar  to  Des  Cartes,  however,  was  the 
speculative  interest  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
rest  in  mere  experience,  whether  of  things  spiritual  or  things 
secular,  which  made  him  search,  both  ih  pUr  consciousnes.i 
of  God  and  our  consciousness  of  the  world,  for  the  links 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  the  consciousness  of  self.  In 
both  cases  it  is  his  aim  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  to 
retrace-  the  unconscious  process  by  which  the  world  of 
experience  was  built  up,  to  discover  the  hidden  logic  that 
connects  the  different  parts  of  the  stmcture  of  belief,  to 
substitute  a  reasoned  system,  all  whose  eleuients  are  inter- 
dependent, for  an  unreasoned  congeries  of  opinions.  Hence 
his  first  step  involves  reflection,  doubt,  and  abstraction. 
Turning  the  eye  of  reason  upon  itself,  he  tries  to  measure 
the  value  of  that  collection  of  beliefs  of  which  he  finds 
himself  possessed  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  reflection 
seems  to  discovei  is  its  accidental  and  unconnected 
character.  It  is  a  mass  of  incongruous  materials,  accumu- 
lated without  system  and  untested.  Its  elements  have 
been  put  together  under  all  kinds  of  influences,  without 
any  conscious  intellectual  process,  and  therefore  we  can 
have  no  assurance  of  them      In  order  that  we  may  have 


such  assurance  we  must  unweave  the  web  of  experience 
and  thought  which  we  have  woven  in  our  sleep,  that  we 
may  begin  again  at  the  beginning  and  weave  it  over  again 
with  "  clear  and  distinct "  consciousness  of  what  we  are 
doing.  De  omnibus  dubitaiidum  est.  We  must  free  our- 
selves by  one  decisive  effort  from  the  weight  of"  custom, 
prejudice,  and  tradition  with  which  our  consciousness  of 
the  world  has  been  overlaid,  that  in  that  consciousness  in 
its  simplest  and  most  elementary  form  we  may  find  the 
true  beginning  of  knowledge.  The  method  of  doubt  is  at 
the  same  time  a  method  of  abstraction,  by  which  Des 
Cartes  rises  above  the  thought  of  the  particular  objects  of 
knowledge  in  order  that  he  may  find  the  primary  ti-uth  in 
which  lies  the  very  definition  of  knowledge,  or  the  reason 
why  anything  can  be  said  to  be  true.  First  disappears  the 
whole  mass  of  dogmas  and  opinions  as  to  God  and  man 
which  are  confessedly  received  on  more  authority.  Then 
the  supposed  evidence  of  sense  is  rejected,  for  external 
reality  is  not  immediately  given  in  sensation.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  aU  that  the  senses  often  mislead  us  ns  to  the 
nature  of  things  without  us,  and  perhaps  they  may  also 
mislead  us  as  to  there  being  anything  without  us  at  all 
Nay,  by  a  stretch  of  efTort,  we  can  even  carry  doubt 
beyond  this  point,  we  can  doubt  even  mathematical  truth. 
When,"  indeed,  we  have  our  thoughts  directed  to  the 
geometrical  demonstration,  when  the  steps  of  the  process 
are  immediately  before  our  minds,  we  cannot  but  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles ;  but  when  we  forget  or  turn  away  our 
thoughts  from  such  demonstration,  we  can  imagine  that 
God  or  some  powerful  spirit  is  plajnng  upon  our  minds  to 
deceive  them,  so  that  even  our  most  certain  judgments 
may  be  illusory.  In  this  naive  manner  does  Des  Cartes 
express  the  idea  that  there  are  necessities  of  thought  prior 
to,  and  presupposed  in  the  truth  of  geometry.  He  is 
seeking  to  strip  thought  of  all  the  "  lendings "  that  seem 
to  come  to  it  from  anything  but  itself,  of  all  relation  to 
being  that  can  be  supposed  to  be  given  to  it  from  without, 
that  he  may  discover  the  primary  unity  of  thought  and 
being  on  which  all  knowledge  depends.  And  this  he 
finds  in  pure  self-consciousness.  Whatever  I  abstract  from, 
I  cannot  abstract  from  self,  from  the  "I  think"  that,  as 
Kant  puts  it,  accompanies  all  our  ideas;  for  it  was  in 
fact  the  very  independence  of  this  universal  element  on  the 
particulars  that  made  all  our  previous  abstraction  possible. 
Even  doubt  rests  on  certitude ;  alone  with  self  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  this  self.  By  an  effort  of  thought  I  Ecparate 
my  thinking  self  from  all  that  I  think,  but  the  thinking 
self  remains,  and  in  tliinking  I  am.  Cogito  ergo  mm.  The 
objective  judgment  of  self-consciousness  is  bound  up  with 
or  involved  in  the  very  faculty  of  judging,  and  therefore 
remains  when  we  abstract  from  all  other  objective  judg- 
ments It  is  an  assertion  involved  in  the  very  process  by 
which  we  dismiss  all  other  assertions.  Have  we  not  then 
a  right  to  regard  it  as  a  primitive  unity  of  thought  and 
being,  in  which  is  contained,  or  out  of  which  may  bo  de- 
veloped, the  very  definition  of  truth  1 

The  sense  in  which  Des  Cartes  understood  his  first 
principle  becomes  clearer  when  we  look  at  his  answers  to 
the  objections  made  against  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  was . 
challenged  by  those  who  asked,  like  Gassendi,  why  the 
argiunent  should  be  based  especially  on  thought,  and  why 
we  might  not  say  with  as  good  a  right  ambulo  ergo  suet. 
Des  Cartes  explains  that  it  is  only  as  referred  to  conscious- 
ness that  walking  is  an  evidence  of  my  existence  ;  but  if  I 
say  "  I  am  conscious  of  walking,  therefore  I  exist,"  this  is 
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equivalent  to  sajring,  "  I  think  in  one  particular  way, 
therefore  I  exist."  But  it  is  not  thinking  in  a  particular 
way,  but  thinking  in  general  that  is  co-eitensive  with  my 
existence.  I  am  not  always  conscious  of  walking,  or  of 
any  other  special  state  or  object,  but  I  am  always  con- 
scious, for  except  in  consciousness  there  is  no  ego  or  self, 
and  where  there  is  consciousness  there  is  always  au  ego. 
Do  I  then  always  think,  6ven  in  sleej),  asks  the  objector; 
and  Des  Cartes  exposes  himself  to  the  criticisms  of  Locke, 
by  maiataiuing  that  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
ever  be  an  interval  in  the  activity  of  consciousness,  and  by 
insisting  that  as  man  is  essentially  a  thinking  substance, 
the  child  thinks,  or  is  self-conscious,  even  in  its  mother's 
womb.  The  difficulty  disappears  when  we  observe  that 
the  fjuestiou  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  sclf-coa- 
sciouaness  is  developed  in  the  individual  human  subject, 
doea  not  affect  the  nature  of  self-consciousuess  in  itself,  or 
in  its  relation  to  knowledge.  The  force  of  Des  Cartes 's 
argument  really  lies  in  this,  that  the  world  as  an  intellig- 
ible world  exists  only  for  a  conscious  self,  and  that  there- 
fore the  unity  of  thought  and  being  in  self-consciousness  is 
presupposed  in  all  knowledge.  Of  this  self  it  is  true  to  say 
that  it  exists  only  as  it  thinks,  and  that  it  thinks  always. 
Cogito  ergo  sum  is,  as  Des  Carlos  points  out,  not  a  syllogism, 
but  the  expression  of  an  identity  which  is  discerned  by  the 
simple  intuition  of  the  mind.'  If  it  were  otherwise,  the 
major  "omtie  quod  cogitat  existit"  would  require  to  have  been 
known  before  the  minor  "  cogito" ;  whereas  on  the  contrary 
it  is  from  the  immediate  consciousness  of  being  as  contained 
iu  self-consciousness  that  that  major  can  alone  be  derived. 
Again,  when  Hobbes  and  others  argued  that  thinking  is 
or  may  be  a  property  of  a  material  substance,  Des  Cartes 
answers  that  the  question  whether  the  material  and  the 
thinking  substance  are  one  does  not  meet  us  at  the  outset, 
but  can  only  be  solved  after  we  have  considered  what  is 
involved  in  the  conception  of  these  different  substances 
respectively.'  In  other  words,  to  begin  by  treating  thinking 
as  a  quality  of  a  material  substance,  is  to  go  outside  of  the 
iutelligible  world  for  an  explanation  of  the  intelligible 
world.  It  is  to  ask  for  something  prior  to  that  which  is 
first  in  thought.  If  it  be  true  that  the  consciousness  of 
self  is  that  from  which  we  cannot  abstract,  that  which  is 
involved  in  the  knowledge  of  anything,  then  to  go  beyond 
it  and  seek  for  a  reason  or  explanation  of  it  iu  anything 
else  is  to  go  beyond  the  beginning  of  knowledge;  it  is  to 
ask  for  a  knowledge  before  knowledge. 

Des  Cartes,  however,  is  himself  unfaithful  to  this  point 
of  view;  for, strictly  taken,  it  would  involve  the  consequence, 
not  only  that  there  is  nothing  prior  to  the  pure  conscious- 
ness of  self,  but  that  there  can  bo  no  object  which  is  not 
in  necessary  relation  to  it.  Hence  there  can  bo  no  absolute 
opposition  between  thought  and  anything  else,  no  opposi- 
tion which  thought  itself  docs  not  transcend.  But  Des 
Cartes  commits  the  error  of  making  thought  the  property 
of  a  substance,  a  res  cogilans,  which  as  such  can  immediately 
or  directly  apprehend  nothing  but  thoughts  or  ideas ; 
while,  altogether  outside  of  these  thoughts  and  ideas,  there 
is  another  substance  characterized  by  the  property  of 
extension,  and  with  which  thought  has  nothing  to  do. 
Matter  in  space  is  thus  changed,  in  Kantian  languagu,  into 
a  "  thing  in  itself,"  an  object  out  of  all  relation  to  the 
subject ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  mind  seems  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  magio  circle  0/  its  own  ideas,  without  any  capacity 
of  breaking  through  the  circle  or  apprehending  any  reality 
but  itself.  Between  thought  and  being,  in  spite  of  their 
tuhjective  unity  in  self -consciousness,  a  great  gulf  seems  still 
to  be  £xed,  which  cannot  be  crossed  unless  thought  should 

'  Rnp.  ad  ucundat  objectiona,  p.  74, — qqoting  from  tba  Elzevir 
tdition. 
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become  extended,  or  matter  think.  But  to  Des  Cartes  the 
dualism  ia  absolute,  because  it  ia  a  presuppositiou  with 
which  he  starts.  Mind  cannot  go  out  of  itself,  cannot  deal 
with  anything  but  thought,  without  ceasing  to  be  mind ; 
and  matter  must  cease  to  be  matter  ere  it  can  lose  its 
absolute  externality,  its  nature  as  having  parte*  extra  partes, 
and  acquire  the  unity  of  mind.  They  are  opposed  as  the 
divisible  and  the  indivisible,  and  there  is  no  possible  existr 
enc6  of  matter  in  thought  except  a  representative  existence. 
The  ideal  (or,  as  Des  Cartes  calls  it,  objective)  existence  of 
matter  in  thought  and  the  real  (or,  as  Des  Cartes  calls  it, 
formal)  existence  of  matter  out  of  thought  are  absolutely 
different  and  independent  things. 

It  was.  however,  impossible  for  Des  Cartes  to  be  content 
with  a  subjective  idealism  that  confnued  all  knowledge  tc- 
the  tautological  expression  of  self-consciousness  "  I  am  I," 
"  ^V^lat  I  perceive  I  perceive."  If  the  individual  is  to  find 
in  his  self-consciousness  the  principle  of  all  knowledge, 
there  must  be  something  in  it  which  transcends  the  distinc- 
tion of  self  and  not  self,  which  carries  him  beyond  the 
limit  of  his  own  individuality.  What  then  is  the  point 
where  the  subjective  consciousness  passes  out  into  the 
objective,  from  which  it  seemed  at  first  absolutely  excluded  I 
Des  Cartes  answers  that  it  is  through  the  connection  of  the 
consciousness  of  self  with  the  consciousness  of  God.  It  is 
because  we  find  God  iu  our  minds  that  we  find  anything 
else.  The  proof  of  God's  existence  is  therefore  the  hinge 
on  which  the  whole  Cartesian  philosophy  turns,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  it  somewhat  closely. 

Des  Cartes,  in  the  first  place,  tries  to  extract  a  criterion 
of  truth  out  of  the  cogito  ergo  sum.  Why  am  I  assured  of  ■ 
my  own  existence !  It  is  because  the  conception  of  existence 
is  at  once  and  immediately  involved  in  the  consciousness 
of  self.  I  can  logically  distinguish  the  two  elements,  but 
I  cannot  separate  them ;  whenever  I  clearly  and  distinctly 
conceive  the  one,  I  am  forced  to  think  the  other  along 
with  it.  But  this  gives  me  a  rule  for  aU  judgments  what- 
ever, a  principle  which  is  related  to  the  cogito  ergo  sum 
as  the  formal  to  the  material  principle  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  wo  cannot  separate  from  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conception  of  anything,  necessarily  belongs  to  it 
in  reality;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  we  can 
separate  from  the  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  any- 
thing, does  not  necessarily  belong  to  it  in  reality.  Let 
us  therefore  set  an  object  clearly  before  us,  let  us  sever 
it  in  thought  so  far  as  is  possible  from  all  other  objects, 
and  we  shall  at  once  be  able  to  determirie  what  pro- 
perties and  relations  are  essential,  and  what  are  not 
essential  to  it.  And  if  we  find  empirically  that  any  object 
manifests  a  property  or  relation  not  involved  in  the  clear 
and  distinct  conception  of  it,  we  can  say  with  certainty  that 
such  property  or  relation  does  not  belong  to  it  except  by 
arbitrary  arrangement,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  external 
combination  of  things  which  in  there  own  nature  have  no 
affinity  or  connection. 

Now,  by  the  application  of  this  principle,  we  might  at 
once  assure  ourselves  of  many  mathematical  truths ;  but. 
as  has  been  already  shown,  there  is  a  point  of  view  from 
which  we  may  doubt  even  these,  so  long  as  the  idea  of  a 
God  that  deceives  us  is  not  excluded.  If  it  «s  not  certain 
that  there  is  a  God  that  cannot  lie.  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  is  an  objective  matter  in  space  to  which  mathematical 
truth  applies.  But  the  existence  of  God  may  be  proved  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  proved  through  the 
principle  of  causality,  which  is  a  self-evident  truth.  We 
have  in  our  mind  many  ideas,  and  according  to  the  principle 
of  causality,  all  these  ideas  must  be  derived  from  something 
that  contains  a  "formal"  reality  which  corresponds  to  their 
"  objective  "  reality,  i.e.,  which  contains  .at  least  as  much 
reality  in  its  existence  ou:  of  thought  as  they  contain  ia 
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their  existence  ia  thought  Now  we  mignt  derive  from 
ourselves  not  only  the  ideas  of  other  minds  like  our- 
selves, but  possibly  also  of  material  objects,  since  these 
ere  lower  in  the  scale  of  existence  than  ourselves,  and  it  is 
;onceivable  that  the  idea  of  them  might  be  got  by  omitting 
some  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  ourselves.  But  the 
idea  of  God,  of  a  being  who  is  eternal  and  immutable, 
all  powerful,  all  wise,  and  all  good,  cannot  be  derived 
from  our  own  limited  and  imperfect  existence.  The 
origin,  therefore,  must  be  sought  in  a  being  who  contains 
actually  in  himself  aU  that  is  contained  in  our  idea  of 
\dm. 

To  this  argument  it  was  objected  by  some  of  the  critics 
of  Des  Cartes  that  the  idea  of  Gk>d  as  the  infinite  Being  is 
merely  negative,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  finite 
simply  by  abstracting  from  its  conditions.  Des  Cartes 
answers  that  the  case  is  just  the  reverse — the  infinite  is 
the  positive  idea,  and  the  finite  is  the  negative,  and  there- 
fore the  former  is  the  presupposition  of  the  latter.  As 
Kant,  at  a  later  date,  pointed  out  that  space  is  not  a 
general  conception,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  particular 
spaces,  and  representing  the  common  element  in  them,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ideas  of  particular  spaces  are 
got  by  the  limitation  of  the  one  infinite  space  that  is  prior 
to  them,  so  Des  Cartes  maintains  in  general  that  the  idea 
of  the  finite  is  had  only  by  limitation  of  the  infinite,  and 
not  the  idea  of  the  infinite  by  abstraction  from  the  partic- 
ular determinations  of  the  finite.  It  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  that  the  self-consciousness  of  a  finite  being 
is  boimd  up  with  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite.  Hence 
the  idea  of  God  is  not  merely  one  among  other  ideas  which 
we  have,  but  it  is  the  one  idea  that  is  necessary  to  our 
very  existence  as  thinking  beings,  the  idea  through  which 
alone  we  can  think  ourselves,  or  anything  else.  "  I  ought 
never  to  suppose,"  says  Des  Cartes,  "  that  my  conception 
of  the  infinite  is  a  negative  idea,  got  by  negation  of  the 
finite,  just  as  I  conceive  repose  to  be  merely  negation  of 
movement,  and  darkness  merely  the  negation  of  light. 
On  the  contrary,  I  see  manifestly  that  there  is  more  reality 
in  the  infinite  than  in  the  finite  substance,  and  that  there- 
fore I  have  in  me  the  notion  of  the  infinite,  even  in  some 
sense  prior  to  the  notion  of  the  finite,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  notion  of  myself  in  some  sense  presupposes  the 
notion  of  God;  for  how  could  I  doubt  or  desire,  how 
could  I  be  conscious  of  anything  as  a  want,  how  could  I 
know  that  I  am  not  altogether  perfect,  if  I  had  not  in  me 
the  idea  of  a  being  more  perfect  than  myself,  by  comparison 
with  whom  I  recognize  the  defects  of  my  own  existence  V ' 
Des  Cartes  then  goes  on  in  various  ways  to  illustrate  the 
thesis  that  the  consciousness  of  a  defective  and  growing 
nature  cannot  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  infinite  perfection,  but 
on  the  contrary,  presupposes  it.  We  could  not  think  of  a 
series  of  approximations,  unless  there  were  somehow  pre- 
sent to  ns  the  idea  of  the  completed  infinite  as  the  goal 
we  aim  at.  If  we  had  not  the  consciousness  of  ourselves 
as  finite  in  relation  to  the  infinite,  either  we  should  not  be 
conscious  of  ourselves  at  all,  or  we  should  be  conscious  of 
ourselves  as  infinite.  The  image  of  God  is  so  impressed  by 
Him  upon  us,  that  we  "  conceive  that  resemblance  wherein 
the  idea  of  God  ia  contained  by  the  same  faculty  whereby 
we  are  conscious  of  ourselves."  In  other  words,  our  con- 
sciousness of  ourselves  is  at  the  same  time  consciousness  of 
our  fisjtude,  and  hence  of  oar  relation  to  a  being  who  is 
infinite. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  reasoning  of  Des  Cartes 
is,  that  to  be  conscious  of  a  limit,  is  to  transcend  it  We 
could  not  feel  the  limits  either  upon  our  thought  or  upon 
oar  existence,  we  could  not  doubt  or  desire,  if  we  did  not 

'  Ifcdilati-t  tertia.  r  21 


already  apprehend  something  beyond  these  limits.  Nay, 
wfa  could  not  be  conscious  of  our  existence  as  individual 
selves,  if  we  were  not  conscious  of  that  which  is  not  our- 
selves, and  of  a  unity  in  which  both  self  and  not-self  are 
included.  Our  individual  life  is  therefore  to  us  as  self- 
conscious  beings  a  part  of  a  wider  universal  life.  Doubt 
and  aspiration  are  but  the  manifestation  of  this  essential 
division  and  contradiction  of  a  nature,  which,  as  conscious 
of  it«elf,  is  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the  whole  in 
which  it  is  a  part  And  as  the  existence  of  a  self  and  its 
consciousness  are  one,  so  we  may  say  that  a  thinking  being 
is  not  only  an  individual,  but  always  in  some  sense 
identified  with  that  universal  unity  of  being  to  which  it 
is  essentially  related. 

If  Des  Cartes  had  followed  out  this  line  of  thought,  he 
would  have  been  led  at  once  to  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza, 
if  not  beyond  it  As  it  is,  he  is  on  the  verge  of  contra- 
diction with  himself  when  he  speaks  of  the  consciousness 
of  God  as  in  soiite  sense  prior  to  the  consciousness  of  self. 
How  can  anything  be  prior  to  the  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge ?  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  consciousness  of 
God  is  the  prindpium  essendi  while  the  consciousness  of 
self  is  the  principium  cogwucendi.  For,  if  the  idea  of 
God  is  prior  to  the  idea  of  self,  knowledge  must  begin 
where  existence  begins,  with  God.  The  words  "  in  some 
sense,"  with  which  Des  Cartes  qualifies  his  assertion  of  the 
priority  of  the  idea  of  God,  only  betray  his  hesitation  and  his 
partial  consciousness  of  the  contradiction  in  which  he  is 
involved.  Some  of  Des  Cartes's  critics  presented  this 
difficulty  to  bim  in  another  form,  and  accused  him  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle  when  he  said  that  it  is  because  God 
cannot  lie  that  we  are  certain  that  our  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  do  not  deceive  us.  The  very  existence  of  the  con« 
scions  self,  the  cogito  ergo  sum,  which  is  the  first  of  all 
truths  and  therefore  prior  in  certitude  to  the  existence  of 
God,  is  believed  only  because  of  the  clearness  and  distinct- 
riess  with  which  we  apprehend  it.  How  then,  they  argued, 
could  God's  truthfulness  be  our  security  for  a  principle 
which  we  must  use  in  order  to  prove  the  being  of  God  1 
The  answer  of  Des  Cartes  is  somewhat  lame.  We  cannot 
doubt  any  self-evident  principle,  or  even  any  truth  based 
on  a  self-evident  principle,  when  we  are  directly  contem- 
plating it  in  all  the  necessity  of  its  evidence  ;  it  is  only 
when  we  forget  or  turn  away  from  this  evidence,  and  begin 
to  think  of  tite  possibility  of  a  deceitful  God,  that  a  doubt 
arises  which  cannot  be  removed  except  by  the  conviction 
that  God  is  true.'  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  a 
dignus  vindice  nodus,  or  that  God  can  fitly  appear  as  a 
kind  of  second-best  resource  to  the  forgetful  spirit  that  has 
lost  Its  direct  hold  on  truth  and  its  faith  in  itself.  God, 
truth,  and  the  human  spirit  are  thus  conceived  as  navmg 
merely  external  and  accidental  relations  with  each  other 
What  Des  Cartes,  however,  is  really  expressing  in  this 
exoteric  way,  is  simply  that  beneath  and  beyond  all  par- 
ticular truths  lies  the  great  general  truth  of  the  unity 
of  thought  and  existence.  In  contemplating  particulai 
truth,  we  may  not  consciously  relate  it  to  this  unity,  but 
when  we  have  to  defend  ourseilves  against  scepticism,  we 
are  forced  to  realize  this  relation.  The  ultimate  answer  W 
any  attack  upon  a  special  aspecu  or  element  of  truth  must 
be  to  show  that  the  fate  of  truth  itself,  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  is  involved  in  the  rejection  of  it,  and  that  we 
cannot  donbt  it  without  doubtiag  reason  itself.  But  to 
doubt  reason  is,  in  the  language  of  Des  Cartes,  to  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  God.  for,  in  his  %iew,  the  idea  Of  God  ia 
involved  in  the  very  constitution  cf  reason.  Taken  in  this 
way  then,  the  import  of  Des  Cartos's  answer  is,  that  the 
consciousness  of  self,  like  every  other  particular  troth,  ip 
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not  at  first  seen  to  rest  on  the  coQ:iciuiuueas  of  Uod,  but 
that  when  we  realize  what  it  means  we  see  that  it  does  so 
rest.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  in  making  the  consciousness 
of  self  his  first  principle  of  knowledge,  Des  Cartes  has 
stopped  short  of  the  truth.  It  can  only  be  the  first 
principle  if  it  is  understood  not  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual  self,  but  in  a  sense  in  which  the  cousciousnesH  nf 
eelf  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of  Qod. 

Des  Cartes,  however,  is  far  from  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  ultimate  unity  of  thought  and  being,  which  nevertheless 
be  strives  to  find  in  God.  Beginning  with  an  absolute 
separation  of  the  res  coyUwti  from  the  ret  extensa,  he  is 
continually  falling  back  into  dualism  just  when  he  seemed 
to  have  escaped  from  it.  Even  iu  God  the  absolute  unity, 
ides  and  reality  fall  asunder ;  our  idea  of  God  is  not  God 
in  us,  it  is  only  an  idea  of  which  God's  existence  is  the 
cause.  But  the  category  of  causality,  if  it  forms  u  bridge 
between  difi'erent  things,  as  here  between  knowing  and 
being,  at  the  same  time  repels  them  from  each  other.  It 
is  a  category  of  external  relation  which  may  be  adequate 
to  express  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  finite,  but  not 
tlie  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive God  as  the  cause  of  our  idea  of  him,  without  making 
God  a  purely  objective  and  therefore  finite  existence.  Nor 
is  the  case  better  when  we  turn  to  the  so-called  onto- 
logical  argument, — that  existence  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  idea  of  God,  just  as  the  property  of  having  its  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a 
triangle.  If  indeed  we  understood  this  as  meaning  that 
thought  transcends  the  distinction  between  itself  and 
existence,  and  that  therefore  existence  cannot  be  a  thing 
in  itself  out  of  thought,  but  must  be  an  intelligible  world 
that  exists  as  such  only  for  the  thinking  being,  there  is 
«ome  force  in  the  argument.  But  this  meaning  we  cannot 
find  in  Des  Cartes,  or  to  find  it  we  must  make  him 
inconsistent  with  himself.  He  was  so  far  from  having 
quelled  the  phantom  "  thing  in  itself,"  that  he  treated 
matter  iu  space  as  such  a  thing,  and  thus  confused 
externality  of  space  with  externality  to  the  mind.  On  this 
dualistic  basis,  the  ontological  argument  becomes  a  mani- 
fest paralogism,  and  lies  open  to  aU  the  objections  that 
Kant  brought  against  it.  That  the  idea  of  God  involves 
existence  proves  only  that  God,  if  he  exists  at  all,  exists 
by  the  necessity  of  his  being.  But  the  link  that  shall  bind 
thought  to  existence  is  still  wanting,  anfl,  in  consistency 
with  the  other  presuppositions  of  Des  Cartes,  it  cannot  be 
Bopplied. 

But  again,  even  if  we  allow  to  Des  Cartes  that  Qod  is  the 
unity  of  thought  and  being,  we  must  still  ask  what  kind  of 
onity  1  Is  it  a  mere  generic  unity,  reached  by  abstraction, 
and  therefore  leaving  out  all  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  particulars  under  it  ?  Or  is  it  a  concrete  unity 
to  which  the  particular  elements  are  subordinated,  but  iu 
which  they  are  nevertheless  included  1  To  answer  this 
question,  we  need  only  look  at  the  relation  of  the  finite  to 
the  infinite,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
and  In  many  others.  Des  Cartes  always  speaks  of  the 
iniiuite  as  a  purely  affirmative  or  positive  existence,  and  of 
the  finite  in  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  infinite, 
as  purely  negative,  or  in  other  words  as  a  nonentity,  "I 
am,"  he  says,  "  a  mean  between  God  and  nothing,  between 
the  Supreme  Being  and  notrbeing.  In  so  far  as  I  am 
created  by  God,  there  is  nothing  in  me  that  can  deceive  me 
or  lead  me  into  error.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  consider^ 
myself  as  participating  in  nothingness,  or  not-being,  inas- 
much as  I  am  notfeiyself  the  Supreme  Being,  but  in  many 
ways  defective^  I  find  myself  exposed  to  an  infinity  of  errors. 
Thus  error  as  such  is  not  something  real  that  depends  on 
God,  but  simply  a  defect  ;  I  do  not  need  to  explain  it  by 
means  of  any  speciiil  faculty  bestowed  on  mo  by   God,  but 


merely  by  the  fact  that  the  faculty  for  discerning  truth 
from  error  with  which  he  has  endowed  me,  is  not  infinite."' 
But  if  we  follow  out  this  principle  to  its  logical  result,  we 
must  say  not  only  that  error  is  a  consequence  of  tinitude,  but 
abo  that  the  very  existence  of  the  finite  as  such  is  an  error 
or  illusion.  All  finitude,  all  determination,  according  to  the 
well-knowu  Spiuozistic  aphorism,  is  negation,  and  negation 
cannot  constitute  reality.  To  know  the  reality  of  things, 
therefore,  we  have  to  abstract  from  their  limits,  or  in  other 
words,  the  only  reality  is  the  infinite.  Finite  being,  qua 
finite,  has  no  existence,  and  finite  self-consciousness,  con- 
sciousness of  a  self  in  opposition  to,  or  limited  by,  a  not-self 
is  an  illusion.  But  Des  Cartes  does  not  thus  reason.  He 
does  not  see  "  anything  iu  the  nature  of  the  infinite  which 
should  exclude  the  existence  of  finite  things."  "  What " 
he  asks  "  would  become  of  the  power  of  that  imaginary 
infinite  if  it  could  create  nothing  ?  Perceiving  in  ourselves 
the  power  of  thinking,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  there 
should  be  a  greater  intelligence  elsewhere.  And  even  if  wo 
should  suppose  that  intelligence  increased  ad  infinitum,  we 
need  not  fear  that  our  own  would  be  lessened.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  all  other  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  God, 
even  of  his  power,  provided  only  that  we  do  not  suppose 
that  the  power  in  us  is  not  subjected  to  God's  will.  In 
all  points,  therefore,  He  is  infinite  without  any  exclusion 
of  created  things."-  The  truth  of  this  view  we  need  not 
dispute  ;  the  question  ia  as  to  its  consistency  with  Cartesian 
principles.  It  may  be  a  higher  idea  of  God  to  conceive 
him  as  reveaUug  himself  in  and  to  finite  creatures  ;  but 
it  is  a  different  idea  from  that  which  is  implied  in  Des 
Cartes's  explanations  of  error.  It  is  an  inconsistency  that 
brings  Dea  Cartes  nearer  to  Christiantity,  and  nearer  it 
may  also  be  said,  to  a  true  metaphysic ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  an  inconsistency  with  his  fundamental  principles  which 
necessarily  disappears  in  their  subsequent  development. 
To  conceive  the  finite  as  not  constituted  merely  by  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  positive  elements  of  the  infinite, 
but  as  in  necessary  unity  with  the  infinite  ;  to  conceive' 
the  infinite  as  not  merely  that  which  has  no  limits,  or 
determinations,  but  as  that  which  is  self-deiermined  and 
self-manifesting,  which  through  all  finitude  and  manifeata- 
tion  returns  upon  itself,  may  not  be  erroneous.  But  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
conception  involves  the  rejection  or  modification  of  almost 
every  doctrine  of  the  Cartesian  system. 

In  connection  with  this  inconsistency  we  may  notice  the 
very  different  relations  in  which  Des  Cartes  conceives  mind 
on  the  one  side  and  matter  on  the  other,  to  stand  towards 
God,  who  yet  is  the  cause  of  both,  and  must  therefore,  by 
the  principle  of  causality,  contain  in  himself  all  that  is 
in  both.  Matter  and  tnind  are  to  Des  Cartes  absolute 
opposites.  Whatever  can  .be  asserted  of  mind  can  be 
denied  of  matter,  whatever  can  be  asserted  of  matter  can 
be  denied  of  mind.  Matter  is  passive,  mind  is  active;  matter 
is  extended,  and  therefore  divisible  ad  infinitum;  mind 
is  an  indivisible  unity.  In  fact,  though  of  this  Des  Cartes 
is  not  conscious,  the  determination  of  the  one  is  mediated 
by  its  opposition  to  the  other  ;  the  ideas  of  object  and  sub- 
ject, the  self  and  not-self,  are  terms  of  a  relation  distin- 
guishable but  inseparable.  But  in  the  idea  of  God  we  must 
find  a  unity  which  transcends  this  difference  in  one  way  or 
another,  whether  by  combining  the  two  under  a  higher 
notion,  or,  as  it  \^uld  be  more' natural  to  expect  on  Cartesian 
principles,  by  abstracting  equally  from  the  particular 
characteristics  of  both.  Des  Cartes  really  does  neither,  or 
rather  he  acts  partly  on  the  one  principle  and  partly  on  the 
other.  In  his  idea  of  God  he  abstracts  from  the  properties 
<of  matter  but  not  from  those  of  mind.     "  God,"  he  says. 
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•*  eoutains  in  himself /ormoiiffir  all  that  is  in  mind,  but  only 
emuienter  all  that  is  in  matter;" ^  or,  as  ho  elsewhere 
expresses  it  more  popularly,  he  is  mind,  but  he  is  only  the 
creator  of  matter.  And  for  this  he  gives  as  his  reason,  that 
matter  as  being  divisible  and  passive  is  essentially  imperfect. 
Ipia  natura  corporis  imdtaa  imperfectiones  involvit,  and, 
therefore,  "  there  is  more  analogy  between  sounds  and 
colours  than  there  is  between  material  things  and  God.". 
But  the  real  imperfection  here  lies  in  the  abstractness  of  the 
Cartesian  conception  of  matter  as  merely  extended,  merely 
passive ;  and  this  is  balanced  by  the  equal  abstractness  of 
the  conception  of  mind  or  self-consciousness  as  an  absolutely 
simple  activity,  a  pure  intelligence  without  any  object  but 
itself.  If  matter  as  absolutely  opposed  to  mind  is  imperfect, 
inind  as  absolutely  opposed  to  matter  is  equally  imperfect. 
In  fact  they  ar,6  the  elements  or  factors  of  a  unity,  and  lose 
all  meaning  when  s'evered  from  each  other,  and  if  we  are  to 
seek  this  unity  by  abstraetiou,  we  must  equally  abstract 
from  both. 

The  result  of  this  one-sidedness  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
Des  Cartes,  who  begins  by  separating  mind  from  matter, 
ends  by  finding  the  essence  of  mind  in  pure  will,  i.e.,  in  pure 
formal  self-determination.  Hence  God's  will  is  conceived 
as  absolutely  arbitrary,  not  determined  by  any  end  or  law, 
for  all  laws,  even  the  necessary  truths  that  constitute  reason, 
spring  from  God's  determination,  and  do  not  precede  it. 
"  He  is  the  author  of  the  essence  of  things  no  less  than  their 
existence,"  and  his  will  has  no  reason  but  his  will.  In 
man  there  is  an  intelligence  with  eternal  laws  or  truths 
involved  in  its  structure,  which  so  far  limits  his  will 
,"  He  finds  the  nature  of  good  and  truth  already  determined 
by  God,  and  his  will  cannot  be  moved  by  anything  else." 
His  highest  freedom  consists  in  having  his  will  determined 
by  a  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  good  and  truth,  and 
"  he  is  never  indifferent  except  when  he  is  ignorant  of  it, 
or  at  least  does  not  see  it  so  clearly  as  to  be  lifted  above 
the  possibility  of  doubt."'  Indifference  of  will  is  to' him 
"  the  lowest  grade  of  liberty,"  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
nothing  does  the  image  of  God  in  him  show  itself  more 
clearly  than  in  the  fact  that  his  will  is  not  limited  by  his 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  but  is  "  in  a  manner  Infinite." 
For  "  there  is  no  object  of  any  will,  even  the  infinite  will 
of  God,  to  which  our  will  does  not  extend."  '  B«lief 
is  a  free  act,  for  as  we  can  yield  our  assent  to  the 
obscure  conceptions  presented  by  sense  and  the  imagina- 
tion, and  thus  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  into  error,  so 
on  the  other  hand'  we  can  refuse  to  give  this  assent,  or 
allow  ourselves  to  be  determined  by  anything  but  the 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  intelligence.  That  which  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  err  is  that  abio  in  which  the  divine 
image  in  us  is  .most  clearly  seen.  We  cannot  have  ttio 
freedom  of  God  whose  will  creates  the  object  of  his 
knowledge  ;  but  in  reserving  our  assent  for  the  clear  aud 
distinct  perceptions  of  intelligence,  we,  as  it  wei-e,  re-enact 
for  ourselves  the  divine  law,  and  repeat,  so  far  as  is  possible 
to  finite  beings,  the  transcendent  act  of  will  in  which  truth 
and  good  had  their  origin 

The  inherent  defect  of  this  ■view  is  the  divorce  it  makes 
between  the  form  and  the  matter  of  intelligence.  It  implies 
that  reason  or  self-consciousness  is  one  thing,  and  that 
truth  is  another  and  quite  different  thing,  which  has  been 
united  to  it  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  The  samo 
external  conception  of  the  relation  of  truth  to  the  mind  is 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  true  that 
Des  Cartes  did  not  hold  that  doctrine  in  the  coarse  form  in 
which  it  was  attributed  to  him  by  Locke,  but  expressly 
declares  that  he  has   "  never  said  or  thought  at  any  time 
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that  the  mind  required  innate  ideas  which  were  •separated 
from  the  faculty  of  thiuking.  He  had  simply  used  the 
word  innate  to  distinguish  those  ideas  which  are  derived 
from  that  faculty,  and  not  from,  external  objects  or  the 
determination  of  the  wilL  Just  as  ■when  we  say  generosity 
is  innate  in  certain  families,  and  la  certain  others  diseases, 
like  the  gout  or  the  stone,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
infants  in  their  mother's  womb  are  affected  with  these 
complaints."*  Yet  Des  Cartes,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not 
hold  that  these  truths  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of 
intelligence  as  such,  so  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  self-con- 
scious being  without  them.  On  the  contrary  we  are  to 
regard  the  divine  intelligence  as  by  arbitrary  act  determining 
that  two  and  two  should  be  four,  or  that  envy  should  be  a 
vice.  We  are  "  not  to  conceive  eternal  truth  flowing  from 
God  as  rays  from  the  sun."'  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
to  conceive  all  particular  truths  as  different  aspects  of  one 
truth.  It  is  part  of  the  imperfection  of  man's  finite  naturj 
that  he  "  finds  truth  and  good  determined  for  him."  It  -is 
something  giyen, — given,  indeed,  along  wth  his  very  faculty 
of  thinking,  but  still  ffiven  as  an  external  limit  to  it  It 
belongs  not  to  his  nature  as  spirit,  but  to  his  finltude  a^ 
man. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  the  transition 
from  God  to  matter  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
external.  God's  ti'uthfuln^ss  is  pledged  for  the  reality  of 
that  of  which  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  and  we 
have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  external  world  so  long 
as  we  conceive  it  simply  as  extended  matter,  infinitely 
divisible,  and  moved  entirely  from  without, — so  long,  in 
short,  as  we  conceive  it  as  the  direct  opposite  of  mind,  and 
do  not  attribute  to  it  any  one  of  the  properties  of  mind. 
Omnes  propricCaies,  qvas  in  ea  dare  percipimus,  ad  hoc 
imnm  reducuntur,  quod  sit  partihilia  et  mobilis,  secundum 
partes.  We  must,  therefore,  free  ourselves  from  the  obscure 
and  confused  modes  of  thought  which  arise  whenever  we 
attribute  any  of  the  secondary  qnalitiea,  which  exist  merely 
in  our  sensations,  to  the  objects  that  cause  these  sensations. 
The  subjective  character  of  such  qualities  is  proved  by  the 
constant  change  which  takes  place  in  them,  without  any 
change  of  the  object  in  which  they  are  perceived.  A  piece 
of  wax  cannot  lose  its  extension  ;  but  its  colour,  its  hard- 
ness, aud  all  the  other  qualities  whereby  it  is  presented  to 
sense,  may  be  easily  altered.  What  is  objective  in  all  this 
is  merely  an  extended  substance,  and  the  modes  of  motion 
or  rest  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass.  In  like  manner 
we  must  separate  from  our  potion  of  matter  all  ideas  of 
actio  in  distatis, — e.y.,  we  must  explain  weight  not  as  a 
tendency  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  an  attraction  of 
distant  particles  of  matter,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  other  bodies,  immediately  surrounding  that 
which  is  felt  to  be  heavy.'  For  the  only  conceivable  drfjo 
in  distans  is  that  which  is  mediated  by  thought,  and  it  is 
only  iu  so  far  as  we  suppose  matter  to  have  in  it  a  principle 
of  activity  like  thought,  that  we  can  accept  such  explana- 
tions of  its  motion.  Again,  while  we  must  thus  keep  our 
conception  of  matter  clear  of  all  elements  that  do  not 
belong  to  it,  we  must  also  bo  careful  not  to  take  away  from 
it  those  that  do  belong  to  it.  It  is  a  defect  of  distinctness 
in  our  ideas  when  we  conceive  an  attribute  as  existing 
apart  from  its  substance,  or  a  substance  without  its 
attribute;  for  this  is  to  treat  elements  that  are  only 
separated  by  a  "  distinction  at  reason,"  as  if  they  were  dis- 
tinct things.  The  conception  "of  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum 
or  empty  space  arises  merely  from  our  confusing  the  possible 
separation  of  any  mode  or  form  of  matter  from  matter  in 
general  with  the  impossible  separation  of  matter  in  general 
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from  its  own  essential  attribute.  Accordingly,  id  his 
physical  philosophy,  Des  Cartes  attempts  to  explain  every- 
thing on  mechanical  principles,  starting  with  the  hypothesis 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  has  been  impressed  on 
the  material  universe  by  God  at  the  first,  a  quantity  which 
can  never  be  lost  or  diminished,  and  tliat  space  is  an 
absolute  plenum  in  which  motion  propagates  itself  in  circles. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Des  Cartes  into  the  detail  of 
the  theory  of  vortices.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  notice 
the  nature  of  the  reasons  by  which  he  Ls  driven  to  regard 
such  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  universe  as  necessary. 
A  real  or  substantive  existence  is.  in  his  view,  a  res  com^ 
vieta,  a  thing  that  can  be  conceived  as  a  whole  in  itself 
without  relations  to  any  other  thing.  Now  matter  and 
mind  are.  he  thinks,  such  complete  existences,  so  long  as 
we  conceive  them,  as  pure  intelligence  most  conceive  them, 
as  abstract  opposites  of  each  other ;  and  do  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  confused  by  those  mixed  modes  of  thought 
which  are  due  to  sense  or  imaspnation.  'Des  Cartes  does 
not  see  that  in  this  very  abstract  opposition  there  is  a  bond 
of  union  between  mind  and  matter,  that  they  are  correlative 
opposites,  and  therefore  in  their  separation  res  incompUtce. 
In  other  words,  they  are  merely  elements  of  reality 
substantiated  by  abstract  thought  into  independent  realities. 
He  indeed  partly  retracts  his  assertion  that  mind  and  matter 
severed  from  each  other  are  res  complete,  when  he  declares 
that  neither  can  be  conceived  as  existing  apart  from  God. 
and  that  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  God  alone  is  a 
substance.  But  as  we  have  seen,  he  avoids  the  necessary 
inference  that  in  God  the  opposition  between  mind  and 
matter  is  reconciled  or  transcended,  by  conceiving  God  as 
abstract  self-consciousness  or  will,  and  the  material  world 
not  as  his  necessary  manifestation,  but  simply  as  his 
creation, — as  having  its  origin  in  an  act  of  bare  volition,  and 
that  only.  His  God  is  the  God  of  monotheism  and  not  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  the  world  is  to  God  always  a 
foreign  matter  which  he  brings  into  being,  and  acts  on 
from  without,  but  in  which  he  is  not  revealed. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this  view  that  nature  is 
ensentially  dead  matter,  that  beyond  the  motion  it  has 
received  from  God  at  the  beginning,  and  which  it  transmits 
from  part  to  part  without  increase  or  diminution,  it  has  no 
principle  of  activity  in  it.  Every  trace  of  vitality  in 
it  must  be  explained  away  as  a  mere  false  reflection  upon 
it  of  the  nature  of  mind.  The  world  is  thus  "  cut  in  two 
with  a  hatchet,"  and  there  is  no  attraction  to  overcome  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  its  severed  parts.  Nothing  can  be 
admitted  in  the  material  half  that  savoui's  of  self-deter- 
•nination,  all  its  energy  must  be  communicated,  not  self- 
originated  ;  there  is  no  room  for  gravitation,  etiU  less  for 
magnetism  or  chemical  aSinity,  in  this  theory.  A  fortiori. 
animal  life  must  be  completely  explained  away.  The 
machine  may  be  very  complicated,  but  it  is  still,  and  can 
be  nothing  but,  a  machine.  If  we  once  admitted  that 
matter  could  be  anything  but  mechanical,  we  should  be  on 
the  way  to  admit  that  matter  could  become  mind.  When 
a  modern  physical  philosopher  declares  that  everything, 
even  life  andwthought,  is  ultimately  reducible  to  matter, 
■we  cannot  always  be  certain  that  he  means  what  he  seems 
to  say.  Not  seldom  the  materialist  toi-disaiU  when  we 
hear  his  account  of  the  properties  of-.matter,  turns  out  to 
be  something  like  a  spiritualist  in  disguise ;  but  when  Des 
Cartes  asserted  that  everything  hut  mind  is  matenal,  and 
that  the  animals  are  automata,  there  is  no  such  dubiety  of 
iuterpretation.  He  said  what  he  meant,  aud  meant  what 
he  said,  in  the  hardest  sensa  his  words  can  bear.  .ff/«  matter 
was  not  even  gravitating,  much  less  living ;  it  had  no 
property  except  that  of  retaining  and  transmitting  the 
motion  received  from  without  by  prepare  and  impact. 
And  hit  aniamls  were  automau,  not  merely  ui  the  sense 


of  being  governed  by  sensation  and  instinct,  but  precisely 
in  the  sense  that  a  watch  is  an  automaton.  Henry  Mora 
cries  out  against  the  ruthless  consequence  with  which  ha 
develops  his  principles  to  this  result.  "  In  this,"  he  says, 
"  I  do  not  so  much  admire  the  penetrative  power  of  your 
genius  as  I  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  animals.  What  I 
recognize  in  you  is  not  only  subtlety  of  thought,  but  a  hard 
and  remorseless  logic  with  which  you  arm  yourself  as  with 
a  sword  of  steel,  to  Lake  away  life  and  sensation  with  one 
blow,  from  almost  the  whole  animal  kingdom."  But  Des 
Cartes  was  not  the  man  to  be  turned  from  the  legitimate 
result  of  his  principles  by  a  scream.  "Nee  moror  astutias 
et  sagacitates  canum  et  vulpium,  nee  qiuecanque  alia 
propter  cibum,  venerem,  aut  metum  a  brutis  fiunt. 
Profiteor  enim  me  posse  perfacHe  ilia  omnia  ut  a  tola 
membrornm  conform nlione prof ecta  erplicare."^ 

The  difficulty  reaches  its  height  when  Des  Cartes 
attempts  to  explain  the  union  of  the  body  and  spirit  in 
man.  Between  two  substances  which,  when  clearly  and 
distinctly  conceived,  do  not  imply  each  other,  there  can  be 
none  but  an  artificial  unity, — a  unity  of  composition  that 
still  leaves  them  external  to  each  other.  Even  God  cannot 
make  them  one  in  any  higher  sense.  -  And  as  it  is 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  mind  to  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be  embodied,  or  in  the  nature  of  matter  to  see  any 
reason  why  it  should  become  the  organ  of  mind,  the  union 
of  the  two  must  be  taken  as  a  mere  empirical  fact.  When 
we  put  on  the  one  side  all  that  belongs  to  intelligence,  and 
on  the  other  all  that  belongs  to  matter,  there  is  a  residuum 
in  our  ideas  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  either  head.  This 
residuum  consists  of  our  appetites,  our  passions,  and  our 
sensations,  including  not  only  the  feelings  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  but  also  the  perceptions  of  colour,  smell,  taste,  of 
hardness  and  softness,  and  all  the  other  qualities  appre- 
hended by  touch.  These  must  be  referred  to  the  union  of 
mind  with  body.  They  are  subjective  in  the  sense  that 
they  give  us  no  information  either  as  to  the  nature  of 
things  or  of  mind.  Their  function  is  only  to  indicate  what 
things  are  useful  or  hurtful  to  our  composite  nature  as 
such,  or  in  other  words  what  things  tend  to  confirm  or 
dissolve  the  unity  of  mind  and  body.  They  indicate  that 
eomellmig  is  taking  place  in  our  body,  or  without  it,  and 
so  stimulate  us  to  some  kind  of  action,  but  what  it  is  that 
is  taking  place  they  do  not  tell  ua  There  is  no  resem- 
blance in  the  sensation  of  pain  produced  by  great  heat  to 
the  rending  of  the  fibres  of  our  body  that  causes  it.  But 
we  do  not  need  to  know  the  real  origin  of  our  sensation  to 
prevent  us  going  too  near  the  fire.  Sensation  leads  us  into 
error  only  when  we  are  not  conscious  that  its  oflSce  is 
merely  practical,  and  when  we  attempt  to  make  objective 
judgments  by  means  of  its  obscure  and  confused  ideas,  e.g., 
when  we  say  that  there  is  heat  in  our  hands  or  in  the  fire. 
And  the  remedy  for  this  error  is  to  bo  found  simply  in  the 
clear  conviction  of  the  subjectivity  of  sensation. 

These  views  of  the  nature  of  sense,  however,  at  once 
force  us  to  ask  how  Des  Cartes  can  consistently  admit  that 
a  subjective  result  such  as  sensation,  a  result  in  mind, 
should  be  produced  by  matter,  and  on  the  other  hand  how 
an  objective  result,  a  result  injnatter,  phould  be  efi'ected 
by  mind.  Des  Cartes  explains  at  'great  length,  according 
to  his  modification  of  the  physiology  of .  the  day,  that  the 
pineal  gland,  which  is*  the  immediate  organ  of  the  soul, 
is  acted  on  by  the  nerves  through  the  "  animal  spirits," 
and  again  by  reaction  upon  these  spirits  produces  motion* 
in  the  body.  It  is  an'obvioua  remark  that  this  explanatiott. 
either  materializes '  mind,  or  else  puts  for  the  eolutiop 
the  very  problem  to  be  solved.  \  It  was  therefore  in 
the  spirit  of  Des  Cartes,  it  was  only  making  explicit  >*hai 
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is  involved  in  many  of  his  expressions  -when  Geulincx, 
one  of  his  earliest  followers,  formulated  the  theory  of 
occasional  causes.  The  general  approval  of  the  Cartesian 
school  proved  that  this  was  a  legitimate  development  of 
doctrine.  Yet  it  tore  away  the  last  veil  from  the  absolute . 
dualism  of  the  system,  which  had  so  far  stretched  the 
antagonism  of  mind  and  matter  that  no  mediation  remained 
possible,  or  what  is  t"he  same  thing,  remained  possible  only 
through  an  inexplicable  will  of  God.  The  intrusion  of 
such  a  Deus  ex  machina  into  philosophy  only  showed  that 
philosophy  by  its  violent  abstraction  had  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  known  and  intelligible  world,  and  was,  there- 
fore, forced  to  seek  that  unity  in  the  region  of  the  unknown 
and  unintelligible.  If  our  light  be  darkness,  then  in  our 
darkness  we  must  seek  for  light ;  if  reason  be  contradictory 
in  itself,  truth  must  be  found  in  unreason.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  .Cartesian  school  was  soon  to  show  what  is  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  end  of  such  worship  of  the 
unknown. 

To  the  ethical  aspect  of  his  philosophy,  Des  Cartes, 
unlike  his  great  disciple,  only  devoted  ti  subordinate  atten- 
tion. In  a  short  treatise,  however,  he  discussed  the  relation 
of  reason  to  the  passions.  After  we  have  got  over  the 
initial  difficulty,  that  matter  should  .give  rise  to  eflFects  in 
mind,  and  mind  in  matter,  and  have  admitted  that  in 
man  the  unity  of  mind  and  body  turns  what  in  the 
animals  is  mere  mechanical  reception  of  stimulus  from 
without  and  reaction  upon  it  into  an  action  and  reaction 
mediated  by  sensation,  emotion,  and  passion,  another 
question  presents  itself.  How  cau  the  mere  natural  move- 
ment of  passion,  the  nature  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  original 
constitution  of  our  body,  and  of  the  things  that  act  upon 
it,  be  altered  or  modified  by  pure  reason  ]  For  while  it  is 
obvious  that  morality  consists  in  the  determination  of  reason 
by  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  same  being  who 
is  determined  by  passion  from  without  should  also  be 
determined  by  reason  from  within.  How,  in  other  words, 
can  a  spiritual  being  maintain  its  character  as  self-deter- 
mined, or  at  least  determined  only  by  the  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  the  reason  which  are  its  innate  forms,  in  the 
presence  of  this  foreign  element  of  passion  that  seems  to 
make  it  the  slave  of  external  impressions  ?  Is  reason  able 
to  crush  this  intruder,  or  to  turn  it  itito  a  servant  1  Can 
the  passions  be  annihilated,  or  can  they  be  spiritualized  ? 
Des  Cartes  could  not  properly  adopt  either  alternative ;  he 
could  not  adopt  the  ethics  of  asceticism,  for  the  union  of 
body  and  mind  is,  in  his  view,  natural;  and  hence  the 
passions  which  are  the  results  of  that  union  are  in  them- 
selves good.  They  are  provisions  of  nature  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  unity  of  soul  and  body,  and  stimulate  us  to  the 
acts  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  admit  that  these  passions  are  capable  of  being 
completely  spiritualized  ;  for  so  long  £is  the  unity  of  body 
and  soul  is  regarded  as  merely  external  and  accidental,  it  is 
impossible  to  think  that  the  passions  which  arise  out  of  this 
unity  can  be  transformed  into  the  embodiment  and  expres- 
sion of  reason.  Des  Cartes,  indeed,  points  out  that  every 
passion  has  a  lower  and  a  higher  form,  and  while  in  its 
lower  or  primary  form  it  is  based  on  the  obscure  ideas 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  its  higher 
form  it  is  connected  with  the  clear  and  distinct  judgments 
of  reason  regarding  good  and  evil.  If,  however,  the  unity 
of  soul  and. body  be  a  unity  of  composition,  there  is  an 
element  of  obscurity  in  th6  judgments  of  passion  which 
cannot  be  made  clear,  an  element  in  desire  that  cannot  be 
spiritualized.  If  the  mind  be  external  to  the  passions  it 
can  only  impose  upon  them  an  external  r;iJe.of  moderation. 
On  such  a  theory  no  ideal  morality  is  possible  to  ma'n  in 
his  present  state ;  for,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  such 
an  ideal  morality,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  accidental 


element  obtruded  into  his  life  as  a  spiritual  being  by  his 
connection  with  the  body  should  be  expelled.  What  can 
be  attained  under  present  conditions  is  only  to  abstract  so 
far  as  is  possible  from  external  things,  and  those  relations 
to  external  things  into  which  passion  brings  us.  Henco 
the  great  importance  which  Des  Cartes  attaches  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  things  in  our  power,  and  things  not  in 
our  power.  What  is  not  in  our  power  includes  all  outward 
things,  and  therefore  it  is  our  highest  wisdom  to  regard 
them  as  determined  by  an  absolute  fate,  or  the  eternal  • 
decree  of  God.  We  cease  to  wish  for  the  impossible ;  and,, 
therefore  to  subdue  our  passions  we  only  need  to  convince! 
ourselves  that  no  effort  of  ours  can  enable  us  to  secure  their 
objects.  On  the  other  hand  that  which  is  within  our  power,] 
and  which  therefore  we  cannot  desire  too  earnestlj',  is  virtue.* 
But  virtue  in  this  abstraction  from  all  objects  of  desire  is 
simply  the  harmony  of  reason  with  itself,  the  drapo^ia  of 
the  Stoic  under  a  slight  change  of  aspect.  Thus  in  ethics, 
as  in  metaphysics,  Des  Cartes  ends  not  with  a  reconciliation 
of  the  opposed  elements,  but  with  a  dualism,  or  at  best, 
with  a  unity  which  is  the  result  of  abstraction. 

MAiEBRANCHE  was  prepared,  by  the  ascetic  training  of 
the  cloister  and  the  teaching  of  Augustine,  to  bring  to  clear 
consciousness  and  expression  many  of  the  tendencies  that 
were  latent  and  undeveloped  in  the  philosophy  of  Des 
Cartes.  To  use  a  chemical  metaphor,  the  Christian  Plato- 
nism  of  the  church  father  was  a  medium  in  which  Car- 
tesianism  could  precipitate  the  product  of  its  elements.' 
Yet  the  medium  was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  a  perfect  one, 
and  hence  the  product  was  not  quite  pure.  Without 
metaphor,  Malebranche,  by  his  previous  habits  of  thought, 
was  well  fitted  to  detect  and  develop  the  pantheistic  and 
ascetic  elements  of  his  master's  philosophy.  But  he  was 
not  well  fitted  to  penetrate  through  the  veil  of  popular 
language  under  which  the  discordance  of  that  philosophy 
with  orthodox  Christianity  was  hidden.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  training  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  especially  his 
practical  spirit,  with  that  tendency  to  compromise  which  a 
practical  spirit  always  brings  with  it,  enabled  him  to  conceal 
from  himself  as  well  as  from  others  the  logical  result  of  his 
principles.  And  we  do  not  wonder  even  when  we  find  him 
treating  as  a  "  miserable  "  the  philosopher  who  tore  away 
the  veil. 

Malebranche  saw  "  all  things  in  God."  In  other  words,  he 
taught  that  knowledge  is  possible  only  in  so  far  as  thought 
is  the  expression,  not  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  sub- 
ject as  such,  but  of  a  universal  life  in  which  he  and  all 
other  rational  beings  partake.  "  No  one  can  feel  my 
individual  pain  ;  every  one  can  see  the  truth  which  I  con- 
template— why  is  it  so  1  The  reason  is  that  my  pain  is  a 
modification  of  my  substance,  but  truth  is  the  common 
good  of  all  spirits.  "1  This  idea  is  ever  present  to  Male- 
branche, and  is.repeated  by  him  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms 
of  expression.  Thus,  like  Des  Cartes,  but  with  more  deci- 
sion, he  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  prior  to  the 
idea  of  the  finite.  "  We  conceive  of  the  infinite  being  by 
the  very  fact  that  we  conceive  of  being  without  thinking 
whether  it  be  finite  or  no.  But  in  order  that  we  may 
think  of  a  finite  being,  we  must  necessarily  cut  off  or 
deduct  something  from  the  general  notion  of  being,  which' 
consequently  wo  must  previously  possess.  Thus  the  mindj 
does  not  apprehend  anything  whatever,  except  in  and 
through  the  idea  that  it  has  of  the  infinite  ;  and  so  far  is  it 
from  being  the  case  that  this  idea  is  formed  by  the  confused 
assemblage  of  all  the  ideas  of  particular  things  as  the  philo- 
sophers maintain,  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  these  particular 
ideas  are  only  participations  in   the  general  idea  of   the 
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infinite,  just  as  God  does  not  derive  His  being  from  the  crea- 
tures, but  all  the  creatures  are  imperfect  participations  of 
the  divine  Being." '  Again,  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  chapwr, 
that  "  when  we  wish  to  think  of  any  particular  thing,  we 
first  cast  our  view  upon  all  being,  and  then  apply  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  object  in  question.  We  could  not 
desire  to  see  any  particular  object  unless  we  saw  it  already 
in  a  confused  and  general  way,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
which  we  cannot  desire  to  see,  so  all  objects  must  be  in  a 
1  manner  present  to  our  spirit."  Or,  as  he  puts  it  in  another 
]  place,  "  our  mind  would  not  bo  capable  of  representing  to 
i  itself  the  general  ideas  of  genera  and  species  if  it  did  not 
Bee  all  things  as  contained  in  one  ;  for  every  creature  being 
an  individual  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  apprehending 
any  created  thing  when  we  think  the  general  idea  of  a 
triangle  "  The  main  idea  that  is  expressed  in  aU  these 
different  ways  is  simply  this,  that  to  determine  any 
individual  object  as  such,  we  must  relate  it  to,  and  distin- 
guish it  from,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and  that, 
therefore,  thought  could  never  apprehend  anything  if  it  did 
not  bring  with  itself  the  idea  of  the  intelligible  world  as  a 
unity.  Des  Cartes  had  already  expressed  this  truth  in  his 
Meditations,  but  he  had  deprived  it  of  its  full  significance 
by  making  a  distinction  between  the  being  and  the  idea  of 
(Sod,  the  former  of  which,  in  his  view,  was  only  the  cause 
of  the  latter.  Malebranche  detects  this  error,  and  denies 
that  there  is  any  idea  of  the  infinite,  which  is  a  somewhat 
crude  way  of  saying  that  there  is  no  division  between  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  and  its  reality.  What  Reid  asserted  of 
the  external  world,  that  it  is  not  represented  by  an  idea  in 
our  minds,  but  is  actually  present  to  them,  Malebranche 
asserted  of  God.  No  individual  thing,  he  tells  us — and  an 
idea  is  but  an  individual  thing — could  represent  the  infinite. 
On  the  contrary,  all  individual  things  are  represented 
through  the  infinite  Being,  who  contains  them  all  in  His 
substance  tris  ejficace,  et  par  consequence  tris  intelligible.'' 
We  know  God  by  himself,  material  things  only  by  their 
ideas  in  God,  for  they  are  "  unintelligible  in  themselves, 
and  we  can  see  them  only  in  the  being  who  contains  them 
in  an  intelligible  manner."  And  thus,  unless  we  in  some 
way  "saw  God,  we  should  be  able  to  see  nothing  else." 
The  vision  o/God  or  in  God,  therefore,  is  an  "intellectual 
intuition"  in  which  seer  and  seen,  knower  and  known,  are 
one.  Our  knowledge  of  things  is  our  participation  in  God's 
knowledge  of  them.  When  we  have  gone  so  far  with 
Malebranche,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  why  he  does  not  follow 
out  his  thought  to  its  natural  conclusion.  If  the  idea  of 
God  is  not  separable  from  His  existence,  if  it  is  through 
the  idea  of  Him  that  all  things  are  known,  and  through 
His  existence  that  all  things  are,  then  it  would  seem 
necessarily  to  follow  that  our  consciousness  of  God  is  but 
a  part  of  God's  conscitMsneas  of  Himself,  that  our  con- 
sciousness of  self  and  other  things  is  but  God's  consciousness 
of  them,  and  lastly,  that  there  is  no  existence  either  of 
ourselves  or  other  things  except  in  this  consciousness.  To 
understand  Malebranche  is  mainly  to  understand  how  he 
stopped  short  of  results  that  seemed  to  lie  so  directly  in 
the  line  of  his  thought. 

To  begin  with  the  last  point,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Malebranche  only  asserts  unity  of  idea  and  reality  in 
God,  to  deny  it  everywhere  else,  which  with  him  is 
equivalent  to  asserting  it  in  general  and  denying  it  in 
particular.  To  him,  as  to  Des  Cartes,  the  opposition 
between  mind  and  matter  is  absolute.  Material  things 
cannot  come  into  our  minds  nor  can  our  minds  go  out  of 
themselves  pour  se  vromener  dans  les  cieux.^  Hence  they 
are  in  themselves  absolutely  unknown ;  they  are  known 
only  in  God,  in  whom  are  their  ideas,  and  as  these  ideas 
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again  are  quite  distinct  from  the  reality,  they  "  might  be 
presented  to  the  mind  without  anything  existing."  That 
they  exist  ovt  o/God  in  another  manner  than  the  intelligiblb 
manner  of  their  existence  in  God,  is  explained  by  a  mere 
act  of  His  will,  that  is,  it  is  not  explained  at  all.  Though 
we  see  all  things  in  God,  therefore,  there  is  no  connection 
between  His  existence  and  theirs.  The  "world  is  not  a 
necessary  emanation  of  diviflity ;  God  is  perfectly  self- 
suflScient,  and  the  idea  of  the  infinitely  perfect  Being  can 
be  conceived  quite  apart  from  any  other.  The  existence 
of  the  creatures  is  due  to  the  free  decrees  of  God."* 
Malebranche,  therefore,  still  treats  of  external  things  as 
"  things  in  themselves,"  which  have  an  existence  apart  from 
thought,  even  the  divine  thought,  though  it  is  only  in  and 
through  the  divine  thought  they  can  be  known  by  us. 
"  To  see  the  material  world,  or  rather  to  judge  that  it  exists 
(since  in  itself  it  is  invisible),  it  is  necessary  that  God 
should  reveal  it  to  ns,  for  we  cannot  see  the  result  of  His 
arbitrary  will  through  necessary  reason."' 

But  if  we  know  external  things  only  through  their  idea 
in  God,  how  do  we  know  ourselves?  Is  it  also  through 
the  idea  of  us  in  God  t  Here  we  come  upon  a  point  in 
which  Malebranche  diverges  very  far  from  his  master. 
We  do  not,  he  says,  properly  hiow  ourselves  at  all,  as  we 
know  God  or  even  external  objects.  We  are  conscious  of 
ourselves  by  inner  sense  {sentivient  interieur),  and  from  this 
«e  know  that  we  are,  but  we  do  not  know  what  we  are. 
"  We  know  the  existence  of  our  soul  more  distinctly  than 
of  our  body,  but  we  have  not  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  our 
soul  as  of  our  body."  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from 
our  idea  of  body  as  extended  substance,  we  can  at  once  see 
what  are  its  possible  modifications.  In  other  words,  we 
only  need  the  idea  of  extended  substance  to  see  that  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  number  of  figures  and  motions  of 
which  it  is  capable.  The  whole  of  geometry  is  but  a 
development  of  what  is  given  already  in  the  conception  of 
extension.  But  it  is  not  so  with  our  consciousness  of  self, 
which  does  not  enable  us  to  say  prior  to  actual  experience 
what  sensations  or  passions  are  possible  to  us.  We  only 
know  what  heat,  cold,  light,  colour,  hunger,  anger,  and 
desire  are  by  feeling  them.  Our  knowledge  extends  as  far 
as  our  experience  and  no  further.  Nay,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these  modifications  exist  in 
our  soul  only  by  reason  of  its  accidental  association  with  a 
body,  and  that  if  it  were  freed  from  that  body  it  would  be 
capable  of  far  other  and  higher  experiences.  "  We  know 
by  feeling  that  our  soul  is  great,  but  perhaps  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  what  it  is  in  itself."  The  informations 
of  sense  have,  as  Des  Cartes  taught,  only  a  practical  but 
no  theoretical  value  ;  they  tell  us  nothing  of  the  external 
world,  the  real  nature  of  which  we  know  not  through  touch 
and  taste  and  sight,  but  only  through  our  idea  of  extended 
substances  ;  while  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  they  do  not 
tell  us  much  more  than  that  it  exists  and  that  it  is  not 
material.  And  in  this  latter  case  we  have  no  idea,  nothinjj 
better  than  sense  to  raise  us  above  its  illusions.  It  is  clear 
from  these  statements  that  by  self-consciousness  Male- 
branche means  consciousness  of  desires  and  feelings,  which 
belong  to  the  individual  as  such,  and  not  consciousness  of 
self  as  thinking.  He  begins,-  in  fact,  where  Des  Cartes 
ended,  and  identifies  the  consciousness  of  self  as  thinking, 
and  so  transcending  the  limits  of  its  own  particular  being, 
with  the  consciousness  or  idea  of  God.  And  between  the 
consciousness  of  the  finite  in  sense,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  infinite  in  thought,  or  in  other  words,  between  the 
consciousness  of  the  universal  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  he  sees  no  connection.  Malebranche  is  just  one 
step  from  the  pantheistic  conclusion  that  the  consciousness* 
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of  finite  individuaJitj  as  8uch  is  illusory,  and  that  as  a.* 
bodies  are  but  modes  of  one  infinite  extension,  so  all  souls 
ai-e  but  modes  of  one  infinite  thought.  But  while  he  will- 
ingly accepts  this  result  in  regard  to  matter,  his  religious 
feelings  prevent  him  from  accepting  it  in  relation  to  mind. 
He  is  driven,  therefore,  to  th "5  inconsistency  of  holding  that 
sense  and  feeling,  through  which  in  his  view  we  apprehend 
the  finite  as  such,  give  us  true  though  imperfeci  knowledge 
of  the  soul,  while  the  knowledge  they  give  us  of  body  is 
not  only  imperfect  but  false.^  Thus  the  finite  spirit  is  still 
allowed  to  be  a  substance,  distinct  from  the  infinite,  though 
it  holds  Its  substantial  existence  on  a  precarious  tenure.  It 
is  left  hanging,'~we  may  say,  qn  the  verge  of  the  infinite, 
whose  attraction  must  soon  prove  too  strong  for  it.  Ideas 
are  living  things,  and  often  remould  the  minds  that  admit 
them  in  spite  of  the  greatest  resistance  of  dead  custom  and 
traditionary  beUef  In  the  grasp  of  a  logic  that  overpowers 
him  the  more  easily  that  he  is  unconscious  of  its  tendency, 
Malebranche  is  brought  within-  one  step  of.  the  pantheistic 
conclusion,  and  all  his  Christian  fesling  and  priestly  train- 
ing can  do,  iajxist  to  save  him  from  denial  of  the  person- 
ality of  man. 

But  even  this  denial  is  not  the  last  word 'of  pantheism. 
Wheu  the  principle  that  the  finite  is  known  only  in  relation 
to  the  infinite,  the  individual  only  in  relation  to  the  uni- 
versal, is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  infinite  and 
universal  is  complete  in  itself  without  the  finite  and 
individual,  when  the  finite  and  individual  is  treated  as  a 
mere  accidental  existence  due  to  the  "  arbitrary  will  of 
God,"  it  ceases  to  be  possible  to  conceive  even  God  as  a 
spirit  .  Did  Malebranche  realize  what  he  was  saying  when 
he  declared  that  God  was  "  being  in  general,"  but  not  any 
particular  being?  At  any  rate  we  can  see  that  the  same 
logic  that  leads  him  almost  to  deny  the  reality  of  finite 
beings,  leads  him  also  to  seek  the  divine  nature  in  some- 
thing more  abstract  and  general  even  than  thought.  If  we 
must  abstract  from  aU  relation  to  the  finite  in  order  to 
know  God  as  he  is,  is  it  not  necessary  for  us  also  to  abstract 
from  self-consciousness,  for  self-consciousness  has  a  nega- 
tive element  in  it  that  is  something  definite  and  therefore 
limited  ?  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  when  we  find 
Malebranche  saying  that  reason  does  not  teU  us  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  but  only  that  He  is  an  infinitely  perfect  being, 
and  that  he  must  be  conceived  rather  as  a  spirit  than  as  a 
body  simply  because  spirit  is  more  perfect  than  body. 
"When  we  call  God  a  spirit,  it  is  not  so  much  to  show 
positively  what  he  is,  as  to  signify  that  he  is  not  material." 
But  as  we  ought  not  to  give  him  a  bodily  form  like  man's, 
so  we  ought  not  to  think  of  his  spirit  as  similar  to  our 
own  spirits,  although  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  perfect. 
"  It  is  necessary  rather  to  believe  that  as  he  contains  in 
himself  the  properties  of  matter  without  being  material,  so 
he  comprehends  in  himself  the  perfections  of  created 
spirits  without  being  a  spirit  as  we  alone  can  conceive 
spirits,  and  that  his  true  name  is  "  He  who  is,"  i.e..  Being 
without  restriction.  Being  infinite  and  universal.'"''  Thus 
the  essentially  self-revealing  God  of  Christianity  gives  way 
to  pure  spirit,  and  pure  spirit  in  its  turn  to  the  eternal  and 
incomprehensible  substance  of  which  we  can  say  nothing 
but  that  it  is.  The  divine  substance  contains  in  it,  indeed, 
everything  that  is  in  creation,  but  it  contains  them  eminenter 
in  some  incomprehensible  form  that  is  reconcilable  with  its 
infinitude  But  we  have  no  adequate  name  by  which  to 
call  it  except  Being.  The  curious  metaphysic  of  theology 
by  which,  in  his  later  writings,  Malebranche  tried  to  make 
room  for  the  incarnation  by  supposing  that  the  finite 
creation,  which  as  finite  is  unworthy  of  God,  was  made 
worthy  by  union  with  Christ,  the  divine  Word,  shows  that 
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Malebranche  had  some  indistinct  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
reconciling  his  philosophy  with  his  theology  ;  but  it  shows 
alsc  the  necessarily  artificial  nature  of  the  combination. 
Thei  result  of  the  union  of  such  incongruous  elements  wa? 
something  which  the  theologians  at  once  recognized  as 
heterodox  and  the  philosophers  as  illogical 

There  was  another  doctrine  of  Malebranche  which 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  theologians,  and  'which 
was  the  main  subject  of  his  long  controversy  with  Amauld. 
This  was  his  denial  of  particular  providence.  As  Leibnitz 
maintaiae'd  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and 
that  its  evils  are  to  be  explained  by  the  negative  nature  of 
the  finite,  so  Malebranche, with  a  slight  change  of  expression, 
derived  evil  from  the  nature  of  particular  or  individual 
existence.  It  b  not  conformable  to  the  nature  of  God  to 
act  by  any  but  universal  laws,  and  these  universal  laws 
necessarily  involve  particular  evil  consequences,  though 
their  ultimate  result  is  the  highest  possible  good.  The 
question  why  there  should  be  any  particular  existence,  any 
existence  butGod,  seeing  such  existence  necessarily  involves 
evil,  remains  insoluble  so  long  ns  the  purely  pantheistic 
view  of  God  is  maintained ;  and  it  is  this  view  which  is 
really  at  the  bottom  of  the  assertion  that  he  can  have  no 
particular  volitions.  To  the  coarse  and  anthropomorphic 
conception  of  particular  providence  Malebranche  may  be 
right  in"  objecting,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  any  theory  in  which  the  universal  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  particular,  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  is 
unchristian  as  well  as  unphilosophical.  For  under  this 
dualistic  presupposition,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  possible 
alternatives  open  to  thought;  either  the  particular  and 
finite  must  be  treated  as  something  independent  of  the 
universal  and  infinite,  which  involves  an  obvious  contradic- 
tion, or  else  it  must  be  regarded  as  absolute  nonentity. 
We  find  Malebranche  doing  the  one  or  the  other  as  occasion 
requires.  Thus  he  vindicates  the  freedom  of  man's  will 
on  the  ground  that  the  universal  will  of  God  does  not 
completely  determine  the  particular  volitions  of  man ;  end 
then  becoming  conscious  Of  the  difficulty  involved  in  this 
conception,  he  tries,  like  Des  Cartes,  to  explain  the 
particular  will  as  something  merely  negative,  a  defect,  and 
not  a  positive  existence. 

But  to  understand  fully  Malebranche's  view  of  freedom 
and  the  ethical  system  connected  with  it,  we  must  notice 
an  important  alteration  which  he  makes  in  the  Cartesian 
theory  of  the  relation  of  will  and  intelligence.  To  Dca 
Cartes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ultimate  essence  of  mind  lay 
in  pure  abstract  self-determination  or  will,  and  hence  he 
based  even  moral  and  intellectual  truth  on  the  arbitrary 
decrees  oi  God.  With  Malebranche,  on  the  other  hand, 
abstraction  goes  a  step  further;  and  the  absolute  is  sought 
not  in  the  subject  as  opposed  to  the  object,  not  in  pure 
formal  self-determination  as  opposed  to  that  which  ia 
determined,  but  in  a  unity  that  transcends  this  difference. 
With  him,  therefore,  will  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  the 
essence  of  intelligence,  and  sinks  into  a  property  or 
separable  attribute  of  it.  As  we  can  conceive  an  extended 
substance  without  actual  movement,  so,  he  says,  we  can 
conceive  a  thinking  substance  without  actual  volition.  But 
"  matter  or  extension  without  motion  would  be  entirely 
useless  and  incapable  of  that  variety  of  forms  for  which  it 
is  made  ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  suppose,  that  an  all- 
wise  Being  would  create  it  in  this  way.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  spiritual  or  thinking  substance  were  without  will,  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  quite  useless,  for.it  would  not  be 
attracted  towards  the  objects  of  its  perception,  and  would 
not  love  the  good  for  which  it  is  made.  We  cannot  there- 
fore conceive  an  intelligent  being  so  to  fashion  it."'  Now 
God  need  not  be  conceived  as  creating  at  all,  for  he  is  seif- 
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sufficient ;  but  if  he  be  a  creator  of  spirits,  ho  must  create 
them  for  hiinselt  "  God  caunot  will  that  there  should 
exist  a  spirit  that  does  not  love  hiui,  or  that  loves  liiui  less 
than  auy  other  good."!  The  craving  for  good  in  general, 
for  an  absolute  satisfaction,  is  a  natural  love  of  God  that 
js  common  to  alL  "  The  just,  the  wicked,  the  blessed,  and 
the  damned  all  alike  love  God  with  this  love."  .Out  of 
this  love  of  God  arises  the  lovo  we  have  to  ourselves  and 
to  others,  which  are  the  natural  inclinations  that  belong  to 
all  created  spirits  for  these  incliuatious  are  but  the 
elements  of  the  love  which  is  iu  God,  and  which  therefore 
he  inspires  in  all  his  creatures  "  II  s'aiu.e,  it  iions 
aime,  tl  aime  tovies  set  aeatnres  ;  il  ne  fait  done  itoint 
d'esprit)  qu'il  ne  les  porte  d,  I'aimer,  a  s'aimer,  et  a 
aimer  toutes  les  criatures."-  Stripping  tlds  thought  of 
its  theological  vesture,  what  is  exj^rcssed  here  is  sinj|ily 
that  as  a  spiritual  being  each  man  is  conscious  of  his 
own  limited  and  individual  existence,  as  well  as  of  the 
limited  and  individual  existence  of  other  beings  like 
himself,  only  in  relation  to  the  whole  iu  which  they  are 
parts,  so  he  can  find  his  own  good  only  iu  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  he  is  iu  contradiction  with  himself  so  long  as  ho 
rests  iu  any  good  short  of  that.  His  love  of  hajipiness, 
his  natural  inclinations  both  selfish  and  social,  may  be 
therefore  regarded  as  an  undeveloped  iorih  of  the  lovo  of 
God ;  and  the  idea!  state  of  his  inclinations  is  that  in 
which  the  love  of  self  and  of  others  are  explicitly  referred  to 
that  higher  affection  ;  or  in  which  his  love  does  not  proceed 
from  a  part  to  the  whole,  but  from  the  whole  to  the  parts. 
The  question  of  morals  to  Malebranche  is  the  question 
how  these  natural  inclinations  are  related  to  the  particular 
passions.  Sensation  and  passiuu  arise  out  of  the  connec- 
tion of  body  and  soul,  and  their  use  is  only  to  urge  us  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  former.  We  can  scarcely  hear 
without  a  smile  the  simple  mouastic  legend  which  Jlale- 
branche  weaves  together  about  the  original  nature  of  the 
passions  and  their  alteration  by  the  Fall  "  It  is  vLsibly 
a  disorder  that  a  spirit  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  God 
should  be  obliged  to  occupy  itself  with  the  needs  of  the 
body."  "A  being  altogether  occupied  with  what  passes  iu 
his  body  and  with  the  infinity  of  objects  that  surround  it, 
cannot  be  thinking  ou  the  things  that  are  truly  good."-* 
Hence  the  necessity  of  au  immediate  and  instinctive  warn- 
ing from  the  senses  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  things  to 
our  organism,  and  also  of  pains  and  pleasures  which  may 
induce  us  to  attend  to  this  warning.  "  Sensible  pleasure 
is  the  mark  that  nature  has  attached  to  the  use  of  certain 
things  in  order  that  without  having  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing them  by  reason,  we  may  employ  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body,  but  not  in  order  that  we  may  lovo  them."'' 
Til)  the  Fall  the  mind  was  merely  united  to  the  body,  not 
subjected  to  it,  and  the  influence  of  these  pleasures  and 
pains  was  only  such  as  to  make  men  attend  to  their  bodily 
wants,  but  not  to  occupy  the  mind,  or  fill  it  with  sensuous 
joys  and  sorrows,  or  trouble  its  contemplation  of  that 
which  is  really  good.  Our  moral  aim  should  therefore  bo 
to  restore  this  state  of  things,  to  weaken  our  union  with 
the  body  and  strengthen  our  union  with  God.  And  to 
encourage  us  in  pursuing  this  aim  we  have  to  remember 
that  union  with  God  is  natural  to  the  spirit,  and  that, 
while  even  the  condition  of  union  with  the  body  is 
artificial,  the  condition  of  subjection  to  the  body  is  wholly 
unnatural  to  it.  Our  primary  tendency  is  towards  the 
supreme  good,  and  wo  only  love  the  objects  of  our  passions 
in  so  far  as  we  "  determine  towards  particular,  and  there- 
fore false  goods,  the  love  that  God  gives  us  for  himself  " 
The  search  for  happiness  is  really  the  search  ^or  God  in 


disguise,  and  even  the  levity  and  inconstancy  with  which 
men  rush  from  one  finite  good  to  another,  is  a  proof  that 
they  were  made  for  the  infinite.  Furthermore,  this  natural 
love  of  God,  or  inclination  for  good  iu  general,  "  gives  ua 
the  power  of  suspending  our  consent  in  regard  to  those 
particular  goods  which  do  not  satisfy  it."  ^  If  we  refuse 
to  bo  led  by  the  obscure  and  confused  voice  of  instinctive 
feeling,  which  arises  from  and  always  tends  to  confirm 
our  union  with  the  body,  and  wait  for  the  light  of  rea.son 
which  arises  from  and  alwa}  s  tends  to  confirm  our  union 
with  God,  we  have  done  all  that  is  in  our  power,  the  rest 
is  God's  work.  "  If  we  only  judge  precisely  of  that  which 
we  see  cleaily,  we  shall  never  be  deceived.  For  then  it 
will  not  be  we  that  judge,  but  the  universal  reason  that 
judges  in  us," "  And  as  our  love,  even  of  particular 
goods,  is  a  confused  lovo  of  the  supreme  good,  so  the  clear 
vision  of  God  inevitably  brings  with  it  the  love  of  Him. 
"  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it"  When 
it  is  the  divine  reason  that  speaks  in  ns  it  is  the  divine 
love  that  moves  us,  "the  same  love  wherewith  God  loves 
himself  and  the  things  Lo  has  made."  ^ 

The  general  result  of  the  ethics  of  Malebranche  is  ascetic. 
The  passions  like  the  senses  have  no  relation  to  the  higher 
life  of  the  soul ;  their  value  is  only  in  relation  to  the  union 
of  soul  and  body,  a  union  which  is  purely  accidental  or 
due  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  As  Pericles  said  of 
women  that  the  less  they  were  heard  of  in  public  for  good 
or  evil  the  better,  so  Malebranche  would  say  of  the  sensa- 
tions and  passions,  that  the  more  silently  they  discharge 
their  provisional  function,  and  the  less  they  disturb  or 
interfere  with  the  pure  activity  of  spirit,  the  more  nearly 
they  apjiroach  to  the  only  perfection  that  is  possible  for 
them.  Their  ideal  state  is  to  remain  or  become  again 
simple  histincts  that  act  mechanically  like  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Universal  light  of  reason  casts  no  ray  into 
the  obscurity  of  sense  ;  its  universal  love  cannot  embrace 
any  of  tho  objects  of  jiaiticular  passion.  It  is  indeed 
recognized  by  !Malebrauche  that  sensation  in  man  is  mixed 
w'ith  thought,  that  tho  passions  in  him  are  forms  of  the  love 
of  good  in  general.  But  this  union  of  the  rational  with 
the  sen-nous  nature  is  regarded  merely  as  a  confusion 
which  is  to  bo  cleared  up,  jif/l  iu  a  higher  unity  of  the  two 
elemeutf,  but  simjily  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  from 
contact  with  that  which  darkens  and  defiles  it.  Of  a  trans- 
formation of  sense  into  thought,  of  passion  into  duty, — 
an  elevation  of  the  life  of  sense  till  it  becomes  the  embodi- 
ment and  expressioii  of  the  life  of  reason, — Malebiaucho  has 
no  conception.  Hence  the  life  of  reason  turns  with-him  to 
nij'sticism  in  theory  and  to  asceticism  iu  practice.  His 
universal  is  abstract  and  oi>posed  to  the  particular  ;  instead 
of  explaining  it,  it  explains  it  away.  A  certain  tender 
beauty  as  of  twilight  is  spread  over  the  woild  as  we  view 
it  through  tho  eyes  of  this  cloistered  philooopher,  and  we 
do  not  at  first  see  that  the  softness  and  ideality  of  the 
picture  is  due  to  the  gathering  darkuess.  Abstraction  seems 
only  to  be  purifying,  and  not  destroying,  till  it  has  done  it« 
perfect  work.  Malebranche  conceived  himself  to  be  present- 
ing to  the  world  only  the  purest  and  most  refined  expression 
of  Chri.'stian  ethics  and  theology.  But  if  we  obey  his  own 
continual  advice  to  think  clearly  and  distinctly,  if  we  divest 
his  system  of  all  the  sensuous  and  imaginative  forms  in 
which  he  has  clothed  it,  and  reduce  it  to  tie  naked 
simplicity  of  its  central  thought,  what  we  find  is  not  a  God 
that  reveals  Himself  in  the  finite  and  to  the  finite,  but  the 
absolute  substance  which  has  no  revelation,  and  whose 
existence  is  tho  negation  of  all  but  itself.  Thns  to  ttar 
away  the  veil,  however,  there  was  needed  a  stronger,  simpler, 
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and  freer  spirit, — a  spirit  less  influenced  by  opinion,  less 
iDclined  to  practical  compromise,  and  gifted  with  a  stronger 
"faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse"  of  speculation 
than  Malebranche. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Hegel's  that  Spinoza.,  as  a  Jew,  first 
brought  into  European  thought  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
nnity  in  which  the  difference  of  finite  and  infinite  is  lost. 
Some  later  writers  have  gone  further,  and  attempted  to 
show  that  the  main  doctrines  by  which  his  philosophy  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  Des  Cartes  were  due  to  the  direct 
influences  of  Jewish  writers  like  Maimonides,  Gersonides, 
and  Chasdai  Creskas,  rather  than  to  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  Cartesian  ideas.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  points  of  similarity  with  such  writers,  reaching  down 
even  to  verbal  coincidence,  may  be  detected  in  the  works 
of  Spinoza,  although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  how 
much  he  owed  to  their  teaching.  His  own  view  of  his 
obligations  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  while 
in  his  ethics  he  carries  on  a  continual  polemic  against  Des 
Cartes,  and  strives  at  every  point  to  show  that  his  own 
doctrines  are  legitimately  derived  from  Cartesian  principles, 
he  only  once  refers  to  Jewish  philosophy  as  containing  an 
obscure  and  unresisoned  anticipation  of  these  doctrines." 
"  Quod  quidam  Hebrceorum  quasi  per  nebulam  vidisse 
videnlur  qui  scilicet  ataluunt  Deum  Dei  intellectum  resque 
ai>  ipso  iiUellectas  umim  et  idem  esse."^  It  may  be  that 
the  undeveloped  pantheism  and  rationalism  of  the  Jewish 
philosophers  had  a  deeper  influence  than  he  himself  was 
aware  of,  in  emancipating  him  from  the  traditions  of  the 
synagogue,  and  giving  to  his  mind  its  first  philosophical 
bias.  In  his  earlier  work  there  are  Neo-Platonic  ideas  and 
expressions  which  in  the  Ethics  are  rejected  or  remoulded 
into  a  form  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  Cartesianism. 
But  tho  question,  after  all,  has  little  more  than  a  biographi- 
cal inteiest.  In  the  Spinoristic  philosophy  there  are  few 
differences  from  Des  Cartes  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
necessary  development  of  Cartesian  principles ;  and  the 
comparison  of  Malebranche  shows  that  the  development 
might  take  place  under  the  most  diverse  intellectual  con- 
ditions. What  is  most  remarkable  in  Spinoza  is  just  the 
freedom  and  security  with  which  these  principles  are 
followed  out  to  their  last  result.  His  Jewish  origin  and 
his  breach  with  Judaism  completely  isolated  him  from 
every  influence  but  that  of  the  thought  that  possesses  him. 
And  no  scruple  or  hesitation,  no  respect  for  the  institutions 
or  feelings  of  his  time  interferes  with  his  speculative  con- 
sequence. He  exhibits  to  us  the  almost  perfect  type  of  a 
mind  without  superstitions,  which  has  freed  itself  from  all 
but  reasoned  and  intelligent  convictions,  or,  in  the  Cartesian 
phrase,  "  clear  and  distinct  ideas  ; "  and  when  he  fails,  it  is 
not  by  any  inconsistency,  or  arbitrary  stopping  short  of  the 
necessary  conclusions  of  his  logic,  but  by  the  essential 
defect  of  his  principles. 

Spinoza  takes  his  idea  of  method  from  mathematics^  and 
after  the  manner  of  Euclid,  places  at  the  head  of  each  book 
of  his  Ethics  a  certain  number  of  definitions,  axioms,  and 
postulates  which  are  supposed  to  be  intuitively  certain,  and 
to  form  a  sufficient  basis  for  all  that  follows.  Altogether 
there  are  twenty  seven  definitions,  twenty  axioms,  and  eight 
postulates.  If  Spinoza  is  regarded  as  the  most  conse- 
quent of  philosophers  it  cannot  be  because  he  has  based  his 
system  upon  so  many  fragmentary  views  of  truth  ;  it  must 
be  because  a  deeper  unity  has  been  discerned  in  the  system 
than  is  visible  on  the  first  aspect  of  it.  We  must,  therefore, 
to  a  certain  extent  distinguish  between  the  form  and  the 
matter  of  his  thought,  though  it  is  also  true  that  the 
defective  form  itself  involves  a  defect  in  the  matter. 

■  Eth.,  iL  uboL  7. 


What  in  the  first  instance  recommends  the  geometrical 
method  to  Spinoza  is,  not  only  its  apparent  exactness  and 
the  necessity  of  its  sequence,  but,  so  to  speak,  its  dis- 
interestedness. Confusion  of  thought  arises  from  the  fact 
that  we  put  ourselves,  our  desires  and  feelings  and  interests, 
into  our  view  of  things  ;  that  we  do  not  regard  them  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  in  their  essential  nature,  but  look 
for  some  final  cause,  that  is  some  relation  to  ourselves  by 
which  they  may  be  explained.  '  For  this  reason,  he  says, 
"  the  truth  might  for  ever  have  remained  hid  from  the 
human  race,  if  mathematics,  which  looks  not  to  the  final 
cause  of  figures,  but  to  their  essential  nature  and  the 
properties  involved  in  it,  had  not  set  another  type  of 
knowledge  before  them."  To  understand  things  is  to  see 
how  all  that  is  true  of  them  fiows  from  the  clear  and 
distinct  idea  expressed  in  their  definition,  and  ultimately,, 
it  is  to  see  how  all  truth  flows  from  the  essentia  Dei  as  all 
geometrical  truth  flows  from  the  idea  of  quantity.  To  take 
a  mathematical  view  of  the  universe,  therefore,  is  to  raise 
ourselves  above  all  consideration  of  the  end  or  tendency  of 
things,  above  the  fears  and  hopes  of  mortality  into  the  region 
of  truth  and  necessity.  "  When  I  turned  my  mind  to  this 
subject,"  he  says  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  politics, 
"  I  did  not  propose  to  myself  any  novel  or  strange  aim,  but 
simply  to  demonstrate  by  certain  and  indubitable  leasoii 
those  things  which  agree  best  with  practice.  And  in  order 
that  I  might  inquire  into  the  matters  of  this  science  with 
the  same  freedom  of  mind  with  which  we  are  wont  to  treat 
lines  and  surfaces  in  mathematics,  I  determined  not  to 
laugh  or  to  weep  over  the  actions  of  men,  but  simply  to- 
understand  them  ;  and  to  contemplate  their  affections  and 
passions,  such  as  love,  hate,  anger,  envy,  arrogance,  pity, 
and  all  other  disturbances  of  soul  not  as  vices  of  human 
nature,  but  as  properties  pertaining  to  it  in  tho  same  way 
as  heat,  cold,  storm,  thunder  pertain  to  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere.  For  these,  though  troublesome,  are  yet 
necessary,  and  have  certain  causes  through  which  we  may 
come  to  understand  them,  and  thus,  by  contemplating  thent 
in  their  truth,  gain  for  our  minds  as  much  joy  as  by  the 
knowledge  of  things  that  are  pleasing  to  the  senses."  AH 
our  errors  as  to  the  nature  of  things  arise  from  our  judging 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  part  and  not  of  th» 
whole,  from  a  point  of  view  determined  by  their  relation 
to  our  own  individual  being,  and  not  from  a  point  of  ■view- 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves ;  or,  t& 
put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sense  and  imagination,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  intelligence.  Mathematics  shows  us  the  inadequacy  of 
such  knowledge  when  it  takes  us  out  of  ourselves  into 
things,  and  when  it  presents  these  things  to  us  as  objects 
of  universal  intelligence  apart  from  all  special  relation  to 
our  individual  feelings.  And  Spinoza  only  wishes  that 
the  same  universality  and  freedom  of  thought  which  belongs 
to  mathematics,  because  its  objects  du  not  interest  the 
passions,  should  be  extended  to  those  objects  that  do 
interest  them.  Purity  from  interest  is  the  first  condition 
of  the  philosopher's  being  ;  he  must  get  beyond  the  illusion 
of  sense  and  passion  that  makes  our  own  lives  so  supremely 
important  and  interesting  to  us  simply  because  they  are 
our  own.  He  must  look  at  the  present  as  it  were  through 
an  inverted  telescope  of  reason,  that  will  reduce  it  to  its 
due  proportion  and  place  in  the  sum  of  things.  To  the 
heat  of  passion  and  the  higher  heat  of  imagination,  Spinoia 
has  only  one  advice, — "Acquaint  yourself  with  God  and 
be  at  peace."  Look  not  to  the  particular  but  to  the 
universal,  view  things  not  under  the  form  of  the  finite  and 
temporal,  but  sub  quadam  specie  aeternilatu. 

The  illusion  of  the  finite,— the  illusion  of  seuse,  imagi- 
nation, and  passion,  which,  in  Bacon's  language,  tends  to- 
make  men  judge  of  thinas  ex  analogia  hominis  and  not  ex 
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aiialixjut  nnCverei,  which  raises  the  individual  life,  nud  eveu 
the  preseut  momeut  of  the  individual  life,  with  its  paasiiig 
feelings,  into  the  standard  for  measuring  the  universe, — 
tUis,  in  the  eyes  of  Spinoza,  is  the  source  of  all  error  and 
-evil  to  man.  On  the  other  hand,  his  highest  good  is  to 
live  the  universal  life  of  reason,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
■to  view  all  things  from  their  centre  in  God,  and  to  be 
moved  only  by  the  passion  for  good  in  general,  "  the 
iutellectual  love  of  God."  In  the  treatise  De  Eiiiendatione 
IiUellectus,  Spinoza  takes  up  this  contrast  in  the  first 
instance  from  its  moral  side.  "  All  our  felicity  or  infelicity 
is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  we  are 
joined  by  love."  To  love  the  things  that  peri-sh  is  to  be  in 
-con tiunal  trouble  and  disturbance  of  passion;  it  is  to. bo 
full  of  envy  and  hatred  towards  others  who  possess  them ; 
it  is  to  be  ever  striving  after  that  which,  when  we  attain 
it,  does  not  satisfy  us ;  or  lamenting  over  the  loss  of  that 
which  inevitably  passes  away  from  us ;  only  "  love  to 
an  object  that  is  infinite  and  eternal  feeds  the  soul  with  a 
-changeless  and  unmingled  joy."  But  again  our  iove  rests 
upon  our  knowledge  ;  if  we  saw  things  as  they  really  are 
we  should  love  only  the  highest  object.  It  is  because 
aense  and  imagination  give  to  the  finite  an  independence 
■and  substantiality  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  that  we  waste 
our  love  upon  it  as  if  it  were  infinite.  And  as  the  first 
step  towards  truth  is  to  understand  our  error,  so  Spinoza 
proceeds  to  explain  the  defects  of  common  sense,  ^r  in 
other  words,  of  that  first  and  uureflected  ■view  of  the  world, 
which  he,  like  Plato,  calls  opinion.  Opinion  is  a  kind  of 
knowledge  derived  partly  from  hearsay,  and  partly  from 
experientia  vaya.  It  consists  of  vague  and  general  concep- 
tions of  things,  got  either  from  the  report  of  others  or  from 
a.n  experience  which  has  not  received  any  special  direction 
from  intelligence.  The  mind  that  Las  not  got  beyond  the 
stage  of  opinion  takes  things  as  they  present  them.selves 
ia  its  individual  experience  ;  and  its  beliefs  grow  up  by 
association  of  whatever  happens  to  have  been  found  to- 
gether in  that  experience.  And  as  the  combining  principle 
of  the  elements  of  opinion  is  individual  and  not  universal. 
no  its  conception  of  the  world  is  at  once  fragmentary  and 
accidental  It  does  not  see  things  in  their  connection  with 
♦  he  unity  of  the  whole,  and  hence  it  cannot  see  them  in 
their  true  relation  to  each  other.  "  I  assert  expressly," 
aays  Spinoza,  "that  the  mind  has  no  adequate  conception 
■either  of  itself  or  of  external  things,  but  only  a  confused 
knowledge  of  them,  so  long  as  it  perceives  them  only  in 
the  common  order  of  nature,  i.e.,  so  long  as  it  is  e}:terii'iUy 
■'{etermlued  tc  contemplate  this  or  that  object  by  the 
■accidental  concourse  of  things,  aud  bo  long  as  it  is  nut 
*iUa-n<iUjf  determined  by  the  unity  of  thought  in  which 
it  considers  a  number  of  things  to  uuderstaud  their  agree- 
'jieuts,  differences,  aud  contradictions."' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  errors  which  are  usually  sup- 
(lueed  to  exclude  each  other,  but  which  Spinoza  finds  to  be 
united  in  opinion.  Theso  are  the  errors  of  abstraction  and 
imagination  ;  the  former  explains  its  vice  by  defe\:t,  the 
latter  its  vice  by  excess.  On  the  one  hand,  opinion  is 
abstract  and  one-sided  ;  it  is  defective  iu  knowledge  and 
takes  hold  of  things  only  at  one  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
aui  just  because  of  this  abstractness  aud  onosideducsu, 
it  is  forced  to  give  an  artificial  completeness  and  inde- 
pendence to  that  which  is  essentially  fragmentary  and 
•dependent.  The  word  abstract  is  misleading,  in  so  far  as 
we  are  wont  to  associate  with  abstraction  the  idea  of  a 
mental  effort  by  which  parts  are  separated  from  a  given 
whole  ;  but  it  may  be  applied  without  violence  to  any 
imperfect  conception,  iu  which  things  that  a''e  really 
•elements  of  a  greate'  whcJo  are  treated  as  if  they  were  res 
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covijileUe,  independent  objects,  complete  in  themselves. 
And  in  tbis  btiiuQ  the  ordinary  cousciousuess  of  man  is 
often  the  victim  of  abstractions  when  it  supposes  itself 
most  of  all  to  be  dealing  with  realities.  The  essences  and 
substances  of  the  schoolman  may  delude  him,  but  he  cannot 
think  these  uotiont  clearly  without  seeing  that  they  are 
only  abstract  elements  of  reality,  and  that  they  have  a 
meaning  only  iu  relation  to  the  other  elements  of  it.  But 
common  sense  remains  unconscious  of  its  abstractness 
because  imagination  gives  a  kind  of  substantiality  to  the 
fragmentary  and  limited,  aud  so  makes  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive it  as  an  independent  reality.  Pure  intelligence  seeing 
the  part  as  it  is  in  itself  could  never  see  it  but  as  a  part. 
Thought,  when  it  rises  to  clearness  and  distinctness  in 
regard  to  any  finite  object,  mu,st  at  once  discern  its  relation 
to  other  finite  objects  and  to  the  whole, — must  discern,  in 
SpinozL'^tic  language,  that  it  is  "modal"  and  not  "real." 
But  though  it  is  not  poasible  to  think  the  part  as  a  whole 
it  is  possible  to  picture  it  as  a  whole.  The  limited  image 
that  fills  the  mind's  eye  seems  to  need  nothing  else  for  its 
reality.  AYe  cannot  think  a  houEO  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
all  the  connection  of  its  ports  ■with  each  other,  without 
seeing  its  uecessar}'  relation  to  the  earth  on  which  it  stands, 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  (fcc.  The  very  circum- 
stances by  which  the  possibility  of  such  an  existence  is 
explained  make  it  impossible  to  conceive  it  apart  from 
other  things.  But  nothing  hinders  me  to  rest  on  a  house 
as  a  complete  picture  by  itself.  Imagination  represents 
things  in  the  externality  of  space  and  time,  and  is,  subjected 
to  no  other  conditions  but  those  of  space  and  time.  Hence 
it  can  begin  anywhere,  and  stop  anywhere.  For  the  same 
cause  it  can  mingle  and  confuse  together  all  manner  of 
inconsistent  forms — can  imagine  a  man  with  a  horse's  head, 
a  candle  blazing  in  vacuo,  a  speaking  tree,  a  man  changed 
into  an  animal.  There  may  be  elements  in  the  nature  of 
these  things  that  ■woulil  prevent  such  combinations ;  but 
these  elements  are  not  necessarily  present  to  the  ordinary 
consciousness,  the  abstractness  of  whose  conceptions  leaves 
it  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  imagination  or  accidental 
association.  To  thought  in  this  stage  anything  is  possible 
that  can  be  pictured.  On  the  other  hand,  as  knowledge 
advances,  this  freedom  of  combination  becomes  limited, 
"  the  less  the  mind  understands  aud  the  more  it  perceives, 
the  gieater  is  its  power  of  fiction,  and  the  more  it  under- 
stands, the  narrower  is  the  limitation  of  that  power.  For 
just  as  in  the  moment  of  consciousness  we  cannot  imagine 
that  we  do  not  think,  so  after  we  have  apprehended  the 
nature  of  body,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  fly  of  infinite  size, 
and  after  we  know  the  nature  o'  a  soul  we  cannot  think  of 
it  as  a  square,  though  we  may  use  the  words  that  express 
those  ideas. "2  Thus,  according  to  Spinoza,  the  range  of 
possibility  narrows  as  knowledge  widens,  until  to  perfected 
knowledge  possibility  is  lost  in  necessity. 

From  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  all  thought  is 
imperfect  that  stops  short  of  the  absolute  unity  of  all 
things.  Our  first  imperfect  notion  of  things  as  isolated 
from  each  other,  or  connected  only  by  co-eiistence  and 
succession,  is  a  mere  imagination  of  things.  It  is  a  fictitious 
substantiatiou  of  isolated  moments  in  the  eternal  Being. 
Knowledge,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  finite,  is  engaged  in 
a  continual  process  of  self-correction  which  can  never  be 
completed,  for  at  every  step  there  is  an  element  of  falsity, 
in  so  far  as  the  mind  rests  in  the  contemplation  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  elements  of  the  world,  as  if  they  constituted 
a  complete  whole  by  themselves,  whereas  they  are  only  a 
part,  the  conception  of  which  has  to  be  modified  at  the 
next  step  of  considering  its  relation  t6  the  other  parts. 
Thus  we  rise  from  individuals  of  the  first  to  individuals  of 
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th«  second  order,  snd  we  cannot  stop  snort  of  the  idea  of 
"all  natnre  as  one  individual  whose  parts  vary  through 
an  infinite  number  of  modes,  without  change  of  the  whole 
individuaL"^  At  first  we  think  of  pieces  of  matter  as 
independent  individuals,  either  because  we  can  picture  them 
separately,  or  because  they  preserve  a  certain  proportion 
or  relatioa  of  parts  through  their  changes.  But  on  further 
consideratioa,  these  apparent  substances  sink  into  modes, 
each  of  which  is  dependent  on  all  the  others.  All  nature 
is  bound  together  by  necessary  law,  and  not  an  atom  could 
be  other  than  it  is  without  the  change  of  the  whole  world. 
Hence  it  is  only  in  the  whole  world  that  there  is  any  true 
individuality  or  substance.  And  the  same  principle 
applies  to  the  miuda  of  men.  Their  individuality  is  a 
mere  semblance  caused  by  our  abstraction  from  their  con- 
ditions. Isolate  the  individual  man,  and  he  will  not  display 
the  character  of  a  thinking  being  at  alL  His  whole 
spiritual  bfe  is  bound  up  with  his  relations  to  other  minds, 
past  and  present.  He  has  such  a  life,  only  in  and 
through  that  universal  life  of  which  he  is  so  infinitesimal 
a  part  that  his  own  contribution  to  it  is  as  good  as  nothing. 
"  Fm  qwi  homo  in  exuiendo  perseverat  limitata  est,  et 
a  potentia  causarum,  extemarum  tnjinite  su/jeriiiuj:"  ^ 
What  can  be  called  his  own  1  His  body  is  a  link  in  a 
cyclical  chain  of  movement  which  involves  all  the  matter 
of  the  world,  and  which  as  a  whole  remains  without  change 
through  alL  His  mind  is  a  Link  in  a  great  movement  of 
thought,  which  makes  him  the  momentary  organ  and 
expression  of  one  of  its  phases.  His  very  consciousness 
of  self  is  marred  by  a  falsa  abstraction,  above  which  he 
must  rise  ere  he  can  know  himself  as  he  really  is. 

"  Let  us  imagine,"  says  Spinoza  in  his  fifteenth  letter, 
"  a  little  worm  living  in  blood  which  has  vision  enough  to 
discern  the  particles  of  blood,  lymph,  &c.,  and  reason 
enough  to  observe  how  one  particle  is  repelled  by  another 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  or  communicates  a  part 
of  its  motion  to  it.  Such  a  worm  would  live  in  the  blood 
83  we  do  in  this  part  of  the  universe,  and  would  regard 
each  particle  of  it,  not  as  a  part,  but  as  a  whole,  nor  could 
it  know  how  all  the  parts  are  influenced  by  the  um'versal 
nature  of  the  blood)  and  are  obliged  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  each  other  as  is  required  by  that  nature,  so  that 
they  co-operate  together  according  to  a  fixed  law.  For  if 
we  suppose  that  there  are  no  causes  outside  of  the  blood 
which  could  communicate  new  motions  to  it,  and  no  space 
beyond  the  blood,  nor  any  other  bodies  to  which  its  par- 
ticles could  transfer  their  motion,  it  is  certain  that  the 
blood  as  a  whole  would  always  maintain  its  present  state, 
and  its  particles  would  suffer  no  other  variations  than 
those  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  given  relation  of 
the  motion  of  blood  to  lymph,  chyle,  &c.  And  thus  in 
that  case  the  blood  would  require  to  be  considered  always 
as  a  whole  and  not  as  a  part.  But  since  there  are  many 
other  causes  which  influence  the  laws  of  the  nature  of 
blood,  and  are  in  turn  influenced  thereby,  other  motions 
and  other  variations  must  arise  in  the  blood  which  are  not 
due  to  the  proportion  of  motion  in  its  constitneuta  but 
also  to  the  relation  between  that  motion  and  external 
causes.  And  therefore  we  cannot  consider  the  blood  as  a 
whole,  but  only  as  a  part  of  a  greater  whole." 

"  Now  we  can  think,  and  indeed  ought  to  think,  of  all 
natural  bodies  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  have 
thought  of  this  blood,  for  all  bodies  the  surrounded  by 
other  bodies,  and  reciprocally  determine  and  are  deter- 
mined by  them,  to  exist  aad  operate  in  a  fixed  and  definite 
way,  80  as  to  preserve  the  same  ratio  of  motion  and  rest 
in  the  whole  universe.  Hence  it  follows  that  every  body, 
in  BO  far  as  it  exists  under  a  certain  definite  modification. 
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ought  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  part  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse, which  agrees  with  its  whole,  and  thereby  is  iu 
intimate  union  with  all  the  other  parts ;  and  since  the 
nature  of  the  universe  is  not  limited  like  that  of  the  blood, 
but  absolutely  infinite,  it  is  clear  that  by  this  nature  with 
its  infinite  powers,  the  parts  are  modified  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways,  and  compelled  to  pass  through  an  infiniiy 
of  variations.  Moreover,  when  I  think  of  the  universe  as 
a  substance,  I  conceive  of  a  still  closer  union  of  each  part 
with  the  whole  j  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  it  is  the 
nature  of  8ub;itanc6  to  be  infinite,  and  therefore  every 
siugle  part  belongn  to  the  nature  of  the  corporeal  substance, 
Ro  that  apart  therefrom  it  neither  can  exist  nor  be  con- 
ceived. And  as  to  the  human  mind,  I  think  of  it  also  as 
of  part  of  nature,  for  I  think  of  nature  as  having  in  it  an 
infinite  power  of  thinking,  which,  as  infinite,  contains  in 
itself  the  idea  of  all  nature,  and  whose  thoughts  run 
parallel  with  all  existence." 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  obvious  that  our  knowledge 
of  things  cannot  be  real  and  adequate,  except  in  so  far  aa 
it  irt  determined  by  the  idea  of  the  whole,  and  proceeds  from 
the  whole  to  the  parts.  A  knowledge  that  proceeds  from 
part  to  part  must  always  be  imperfect ;  it  must  remain 
exterual  to  its  object,  it  must  deal  in  abstractions  or  mere 
e7iiia  T'liiouis,  which  it  may  easily  be  led  to  mistake  for 
realities.  Hence  SpinOza,  like  Plato,  distiuguishes  reason 
whose  movement  is  regressive  (from  effect  to  cause,  from 
variety  to  unity)  from  sdentia  iniuitiva,  whose  movement 
is  progi-essive,  which  '•  proceeds  from  the  adequate  idea 
of  certain  of  God's  attributes  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  natnre  of  things." '  The  latter  alone  deserves  to 
be  called  science  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  For 
in  order  that  our  mind  may  correspond  to  the  exemplar 
of  nature,  it  must  develop  all  its  ideas  from  the  idea  that 
represents  the  origin  and  source  of  nature,  bo  tliat  that 
idea  may  appear  as  the  source  of  all  other  ideas."  * 
The  regressive  mode  of  knowledge  has  its  highest  value  iu 
preparing  for  the  progressive.  The  knowledge  of  the 
finite,  ere  it  can  become  perfectly  adequate,  must  be 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite.  In  a 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Htfucs,  Spinoza  declares  that  the 
defect  of  the  common  consciousness  of  men  lies  not  so 
much  in  their  ignorance,  either  of  the  infinite  or  of  the 
finite,  as  in  their  incapacity  for  bringing  the  two  thoughts 
together,  so  as  to  put  the  latter  in  its  proper  relation 
to  the  former.  All  are  ready  to  confess  that  God  is  the 
cause  both  of  the  existence  and  of  the  nature  of  things 
created,  but  they  do  not  realize  what  is  involved  in  this 
confession — and  hence  they  treat  created  things  as  if  they 
were  substances,  that  is,  as  if  they  were  Gods.  "  Thus 
while  they  are  contemplating  finite  things,  they  think  of 
nothing  less  than  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  again  when 
they  turn  to  consider  the  divine  natnre.  they  think  of  no- 
thing less  than  of  their  former  fictions  on  which  they  have 
built  up  the  knowledge  of  finite  things,  as  if  these  thing* 
could  contribute  nothing  to  our  underatanJing  of  the 
divine  nature.  Hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  are 
always  contradicting  themselves."  ^  As  Spinoza  says  else- 
where, it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind 
to  know  God,  for  unless  we  know  God.  we  could  know 
nothing  else.  The  idea  of  the  absolute  unity  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  every  particular  thing,  yet  the  generality  of 
men,  deluded  by  sense  and  imagination,  are  unable  to  bring 
this  implication  into  clear  consciousness,  and  hence  their 
knowledge  of  God  does  not  modify  their  view  of  the  finite. 
It  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  correct  this  defect,  to 
transform  our  conceptions  of  the  finite  by  relating  it  to  the 
infinite,  to  complement  and  complete  the  partial  knowledge 
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produced  by  individual  experience  by  bringing  it  into  ci)n- 
nection  with  the  idea  of  the  whole.  And  the  vital  question 
which  Sjjinoza  himself  prompts  us  to  ask  in  how  far  and  in 
what  way  this  transformation  is  effected  in  the  Spinozistic 
jjhiloBophy. 

There  are  two  great  steps  in  the  transformation  of  know- 
ledge by  the  idea  of  unity  as  that  i<lea  is  conceived  by 
Spinoza._  The  first  step  involves  a  change  of  the  concep- 
tion of  individual  finite  things  by  which  they  lose  their 
individuality,  their  character  as  indefendent  substances, 
and  come  to  be  regarded  as  modes  of  the  infinite.  But 
secondly,  this  negation  of  the  finite  as  si'ch  is  not  conceived 
as  implying  the  negation  of  the  distinction  between  mind 
nud  matter.  Mind  an3  matter  stil)  retain  that  absolute 
opposition  which  they  had  in  the  philosophy  of  Jjcs  Cartes, 
even  after  all  limits  have  been  removed.  And  therefore 
in  order  to  reach  the  absolute  unity,  and  transcend  the 
Cartesian  dualism,  a  second  step  is  necessary,  by  which 
the  independent  substantiality  of  mind  and  matter  is  with- 
drawn, and  they  are  reduced  into  attributes  of  the  one  in- 
finite substance.     Let  us  examine  these  steps  successively. 

The  method  by  which  the  finite  is  reduced  into  a  modo 
of  the  infinite  has  already  been  partially  explained.  Spinoza 
follows  to  its  legitimate  result  the  metaphysical  or  logical 
principles  of  Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche.  According  to 
the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  the  finite  presupposes  the  infi- 
nite, and,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  it  is  identical  with  the  infi- 
uite.  The  infinite  is  absolute  reality,  because  it  is  pure  afiir- 
mation,  because  it  is  thaf  which  negationem  millam  involvit. 
The  finite  is  distinguished  from  it  simply  by  its  limit,  i.e., 
by  its  wanting  something  which  the  infinite  has.  At  this 
point  Spinoza  takes  up  the  argument.  If  the  infinite  be 
the  real,  and  the  finite,  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  there- 
from, the  unreal,  then  the  supposed  substantiality  or 
individuality  of  finite  beings  is  an  LUusion.  In  itself  the 
finite  is  but  an  abstraction,  to  which  imagination  has  given 
an  apparent  independence.  All  limitation  or  determina- 
tion is  negative,  and  in  order  to  apprehend  positive  rea'ity, 
we  must  abstract  from  limits.  By  denying  the  negative, 
we  reach  the  affirmative;  by  annihdating  finitude  in  our 
thought,  and  so  undoing  the  illusory  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion, we  reach  the  indeterminate  or  unconditioned  being 
wJbich  alone  ti'jly  is.  All  division,  distinction,  and  rela- 
tion are  but  entia  rationie.  Imagination  and  abstraction 
can  give  to  them,  as  they  can  give  to  mere  negation  and 
nothingness,  "a.  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  they 
have  no  objective  meaning,  and  in  the  highest  knowledge, 
in  the  scienlia  intuitiva,  which  deals  only  with  reality, 
they  must  entirely  disappear.  Hence  to  reach  the  truth 
as  to  matter,  we  must  free  ourselves  from  all  such  ideas  as 
figure  or  number,  measure  or  time,  which  imply  the 
separation  and  relation  of  parts.  Thus  in  his  50th 
letter,  in  answer  to  some  question  about  figure,  Spinoza 
says,  "to  prove  that  figure  is  negation,  and  not  anything 
jjositivo,  we  need  only  consider  that  the  whole  of  matter 
conceived  indefinitely,  or  in  its  infinity,  can  have  no  figure; 
but  that  figure  has  a  place  only  in  finite  or  determinate 
l)odic3.  He  who  says  that  he  perceives  figure,  says  only 
that  he  has  before  his  mind  a  limited  thing  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  limited.  But  this  limitation  does  not  per- 
tain to  a  thing  iu  its  'esse,'  but  contrariwise  in  its  'uon- 
esso,'  {i.e.,  it  signifies,  not  that  some  positive  quality  belongs 
to  the  thing,  but  that  something  is  wanting  to  it).  Since, 
then,  figure  is  but  limitation,  and  limitation  is  but  negation, 
we  cannot  say  that  figure  is  anything."  The  same  kind 
of  reasoning  is  elsewhere  {Epist.  29)  applied  to  solve  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  divisibility  of  space  or  exttn- 
sion.  Really,  according  to  Spinoza,  extension  is  indivi- 
sible, though  modally  it  is  divisible  In  other  words,  parts 
ad  iudniium  may   be  taken   in  space   by  the  abstracting 


mind,  but  these  parts  have  no  separate  existence.  You 
cannot  rend  space,  or  take  one  part  of  it  out  of  its  connec- 
tion with  other  parts.  Hence  arises  the  impossibility  of 
asserting  either  that  there  is  an  infinite  nuinber  of  parts 
in  space,  or  that  there  is  not.  The  solution  of  the  anti- 
nomy is  that  neither  alternative  is  true.  There  are.  many 
things  quce  nulla  numao  explicari  possunt,  and  to 
understand  thesft  things  we  must  abstract  altogether  from 
the  idea  of  number.  The  contradiction  arises  entirely 
from  the  application  of .  that  idea  to  the  infinite.  We 
cannot  say  that  space  has  a  finite  number  of  parts,  for  every 
finite  space  must  be  coDceived  as  itself  included  in  infinite 
space.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  infinite  number  is  an  ab- 
surdity; it  is  a  number  which  L"  not  a  number.  We  escape 
the  difficulty  only  when  we  see  that  number  is  a  category  in- 
applicable to  the  infinite,  and  this  to  Spinoza  means  that 
it  is  not  applicable  to  reality,  that  it  is  merely  an  abstraction, 
or  ens  imaginationis. 

The  same  method  which  solves  the  difiSculties  connected 
with  the  nature  of  matter  is  applied  to  mind.  Hete  also 
we  reach  the  reality,  or  thing  in  itself,  by  abstracting  from 
all  determination.  All  conceptions,  therefore,  that  involve 
the  independence  of  the  finite,  aU  conceptions  of  good,  evil, 
freedom,  and  responsibility  disappear.  When  Blyenburg 
accuses  Spinoza  of  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  Spinoza 
answers  that  evil  is  an  ens  rationis  that  has  no  existence 
for  God.  "  Evil  is  not  something  positive,  but  a  state  of 
privation,  and  that  not  in  relation  to  the  divine,  but 
simply  in  relation  to  the  human  intelligence.  It  is  a  con- 
ception that  arises  from  that  generalizing  tendency  of  our 
minds,  which  leads  us  to  bring  all  beings  that  have  the 
external  form  of  man  under  one  and  the  same  definition, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  are  all  equally  capable  of  the 
highest  perfection  we  can  deduce  from  such  a  definition. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  an  individual  whose  works  are 
not  consistent  with  this  perfection,  straightway  we  judge 
that  he  is  deprived  of  it,  or  that  he  is  diverging  from  his 
own  nature, — a  judgment  we  should  never  make  if  we  had 
not  thus  referred  him  to  a  general  definition,  and  supposed 
him  to  be  possessed  of  the  nature  it  defines.  But  since 
God  does  not  know  things  abstractly,  or  through  such 
general  definitions,  and  since  there  cannot  be  more  reality 
in  things  than  the  divine  intelh'gence  and  power  bestows 
upon  them,  it  manifestly  follows  that  the  defect  which 
belongs  to  finite  things,  cannot  be  called  a  privation  in 
relation  to  the  intelligence  of  God,  but  only  in  relation  to 
the  intelligence  of  man."^  Thus  evil  and  good  vanish 
when  we  consider  things  suh  specie  ceteriiitatis,  because 
they  are  categories  that  imply  a  certain  independence  in 
finite  beings.  For  the  idea  of  a  moral  standard  implies  a 
relation  of  man  to  the  absolute  good,  a  relation  of  the  finite 
to  the  infinite,  in  which  the  finite  is  not  simply  lost 
and  absorbed  in  the  infinite.  But  Spinoza  can  admit  no 
such  relation.  In  the  presence  of  the  infinite  the  finite 
disappears,  for  it  exists  only  by  abstraction  and  negation ; 
or  it  seems  to  us  to  exist,  not  because  of  what  is  present 
to  our  thoughts,  but  because  of  what  is  not  present  to 
them.  As  we  think  ourselves  free  because  we  are  conscious 
of  our  actions  but  not  of  their  causes,  so  we  think  that  we 
have  an  individual  existence  only  because  the  infinite 
intelligence  is  not  wholly  but  only  partially  realized  in  us. 
But  as  we  cannot  really  divide  space,  though  we  can 
think  of  a  part  of  it,  so  neither  can  we  place  any  real 
division  in  the  divine  intelligence.  In  this  way  we  can 
understand  how  Spinoza  is  able  to  speak  of  the  human 
mind  as  part  of  the  infinite  thought  of  God,  and  of  the 
human  body  as  part  of  the  infinite  extension  of  God,  while 
yet  he  asserts  that  the  divine  substance  is  simple,  and  not 
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made  np  of  parts.  So  far  as  they  exist,  they  must  Le  con- 
ceived as  parts  of  the  divine  substance,  but  when  we  look 
directly  at  that  divine  substauce,  their  separate  existence 
altogether  disappears. 

It  has,  however,  been  already  mentioned  that  this 
ascending  movement  of  abstracfion,  does  not  at  once  and 
directly  bring  Spinoza  to  the  absolute  unity  of  substance. 
The  principle  that  "  determination  is  uegation,"  and  that 
therefore  the  absolute  reality  iti  to  be  found  only  in  the 
indeterminate,  would  lead  us  to  expect  this  conclusion ; 
but  the  Cartesian  dualism  prevents  Spinoza  from  reaching 
it.  Jlind  and  matter  are  iio  absolutely  opposed,  that  even 
when  we  take  away  all  limit  and  determination  from  both, 
they  still  retain  their  distinctness.  Raided  to  infinity, 
they  still  refuse  to  be  identified.  We  are  forced,  indeed, 
to  take  from  them  their  substantial  or  substantive  existence, 
for  there  can  be  no  other  substance  but  God,  who  includes 
all  reality  in  himself.  But  though  reduced  to  attributes 
of  a  common  substance,  the  difference  of  thought  and  ex- 
tension is  insoluble.  The  independence  of  individual  finite 
things  disappears  whenever  we  substitute  thought  for 
imagination,  but  even  to  pure  intelligence,  extension  re- 
mains extension,  and  thought  remains  thought.  Spinoza 
seems  therefore  reduced  to  a  dilemma;  he  cannot  surrender 
cither  the  unity  or  the  duality  of  things,  yet  he  cannot 
relate  them  to  each  other.  The  only  course  left  open  to 
him  is  to  conceive  each  attribute  in  its  turn  as  the  whole 
substance,  and  to  regard  their  difference  as  the  difference 
of  expression  Vs  the  patriarch  was  called  by  the  two  names 
of  Jacob  and  Israel,  under  different  aspects,  euch  of  which 
included  the  whole  reality  of  the  man,  so  our  mindd  appre- 
hend the  absolute  substauce  in  two  ways,  each  of  which 
expresses  its  whole  nature.^  In  this  way  the  extremes  of 
absolute  identity  and  absolute  difference  seem  to  be  recon- 
ciled. There  is  a  complete  parallelism  of  thought  and 
extension,  wdo  et  connexio  idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo  et 
connexio  rei~um,^  yet  there  is  also  a  complete  independence 
and  absence  of  relation  between  them,  for  each  is  the 
whole.  A  thing  in  one  expression  cannot  be  related  to 
itself  in  another  expression.  Hence  in  so  far  as  we  look 
dt  the  substance  uuder  the  attribute  of  thought,  we  must 
take  no  account  of  extension,  and  in  so  far  as  %\e  look  at 
it  under  the  attribute  of  extension,  we  must  equally  refuse 
to  take  any  account  of  thought.  This  parallelism  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  Spinoza's  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
human  soul  and  body.  The  soul  is  the  idea  of  the  body,  and 
the  body  is  the  object  of  the  soul,  whatever  is  iuthe  one  really 
is  in  the  other  ideally ;  yet  this  relation  of  object  and  subject 
does  not  imply  any  counexiou  The  motions  and  changes 
of  the  body  have  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  itself, 
partly  by  the  influence  of  other  bodies;  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  soul  in  like  manner  have  to  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  what  God  thinks  as  constitutmg  the  individual  mind,  and 
partly  by  what  he  thinks  as  constituting  the  minds  of 
other  individuals.  Bat  to  account  for  thought  by  the 
motions  of  the  body,  or  for  the  motions  of  the  body  by 
thought,  is  to  attempt  to  bridge  the  impa.=sable  gulf 
between  thought  and  extension.  It  involves  the  double  ab- 
surdity of  accounting  for  a  thing  by  itself,  and  of  accounting 
for  it  by  that  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  it. 

Tn  one  point  of  view,  this  theory  of  Sjjinoza  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  that  very  characteristic  which  pro- 
bably excited  mo.'t  odium  against  it  at  the  time  it  was 
first  published,  namely,  its  exaltation  of  matter.  It  is  the 
mark  of  an  imperfect  spiritualism  to  hide  its  eyes  from 
outward  nature,  and  to  shriuk  f^om  the  material  as  impure 
a.nd  defiling.  But  its  horror  and  fear  are  proofs  of  weak- 
ness; it  flies  from  an  enemy  it  cannot  overcome.     Spinoza's 
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bold  identification  of  spirit  aud  matter,  God  and  nature, 
contains  in  it  the  germ  of  a  higher  idealism  than  can  b» 
found  in  any  philosophy  that  asserts  the  claims  of  th» 
former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  A  system  that  begins 
by  making  nature  godless,  will  inevitably  end,  as  Schelling 
once  said,  in  making  God  unnatural.  The  expedients 
by  which  Des  Carter  keei^s  matter  at  a  distance  from  God, 
were  intended  to  maintain  his  pure  spirituality ;  but  their 
ultimate  effect  was  seen  in  his  reduction  of  the  spiritual 
nature  to  mere  will.  As  ChrLitianity  has  its  superiority 
over  other  religions  in  this,  that  it  does  not  end  with  the 
opposition  of  the  human  to  the  divine,  the  natural  to  the 
spiritual,  but  ultimatelj  reconciles  them,  so  a  true  idealism 
must  vindicate  its  claims  by  absorbing  materialism  into 
itself.  It  was  therefore  a  true  instinct  of  philosophy  tliat 
led  Spinoza  to  raise  matter  to  the  co-equal  of  spirit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protest  against  the  Cartesian  conception 
of  matter  as  mere  inert  mass,  moved  only  by  impulse  from 
without.  "  What  were  a  God  that  only  impelled  the  world 
from  without  ? "  says  Goethe.  "  It  becomes  him  to  stir  it  by 
an  inward  energy,  to  involve  nature  in  himself,  himself  in 
nature,  so  that  that  which  lives  and  moves  and  has  a  being 
in  him  can  never  feel  the  want  of  his  power  or  his  spirit." 

While,  however,  Spinoza  thus  escapes  some  of  the 
inconpequeuces  of  Des  Cartes,  the  contradiction  ihat  was 
implicit  in  tha  Cartesian  system  between  the  duality  and 
the  unity,  the  attribfxtes  and  the  substance,  in  his  system 
becomes  explicit.  When  so  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  unity  of  substance,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  explain 
the  difference  of  the  attributes.  The  result  is,  that 
Spinoza  is  forced  to  account  for  it,  not  by  the  nature  of 
substance  itself,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  to 
which  it  is  revealed.  "  By  substance,"  he  says,  "  I  under 
stand  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  is  conceived  through  itself. 
By  attribute  I  understand  the  same  thing,  nisi  qvod 
attrihuinm  dicatur  vespectn  intelUclus  subs/untice  cerium 
talem  natiirum  trihuentis."  ^  Hence  we  are  naturally  led 
with  Erdmann  to  think  of  the  intelligence  dividing  the 
substance  as  a  kind  of  prism  that  breaks  the  white  light 
into  different  colours,  through  each  of  which  the  same 
world  is  seen,  only  with  a  different  aspect.  But  if  the 
intelligence  in  itself  is  but  a  mode  of  one  of  the  attributes, 
how  can  it  be  itself  the  source  of  their  distinction  1 

The  key  to  this  difficulty  is  that  Spinoza  has  really,  and 
almost  in  spite  of  his  logical  principles,  two  opposite  concep- 
tions of  substauce,  between  which  he  alternates  without  evei 
bringing  them  to  a  unity.  On  the  one  hand,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  that  determination  is  uegation,  substance 
must  be  taken  as  that  which  is  utterly  indeterminate,  like 
the  Absolute  of  the  Buddhist,  which  we  can  characterize 
only  by  denying  of  it  everything  that  we  assert  of  the 
finite.  In  this  view,  no  predicate  can  be  applied  univocally 
to  God  and  to  the  creatures;  he  differs  from  them,  not  only 
in  existence,  but  in  essence.*  If  we  follow  out  this 
view  to  its  legitimate  result,  God  is  withdrawn  into  hi* 
own  absolute  unity,  and  no  difference  of  attributes  can  he 
ascribed  to  him,  except  in  respect  of  sometning  else  than 
himself.  It  is  owing  to  the  defects  of  our  intelligence 
that  he  appears  under  different  forms  or  expressions; 
in  himself  he  is  pure  being,  without  form  or  expression 
at  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
while  Spinoza  really  proceeds  by  abstraction  and  negation, 
he  does  not  mean  to  do  so.  The  abstract  is  to  him  the 
unreal  and  imaginary,  and  what  he  means  by  substance  is  not 
simply  Being  in  general,  the  conception  that  remains  when 
we  omit  all  that  distinguishes  the  particulars,  but  the 
absolute  totality  of  things  conceived  as  a  unity  in  which 
all   particular    existence    is    included  and    subordinatei 
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Hence  at  a  single  stroke  the  indeterminate  passes  into  the 
most  determinate  Being,  the  Being  with  no  attributes  at 
all  into  the  Bejug  constituted  by  an  infinite  number 
of  attributes.  And  while,  under  the  former  conception, 
the  defect  of  our  intelligence  seemed  to  be  that  it  divided 
the  substance,  or  saw  a  difference  of  attributes  in  its 
absolute  unity,  under  the  second  conception  its  defect  lies 
in  its  apprehending  only  two  out  of  the  infinite  multitude 
of  these  attributes.  To  do  justice  to  Spinoza,  therefore,  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  actual  effect  of  his  logic  and 
its  effect  as  he  conceived  it.  The  actual  effect  of  his  logic 
is  to  dissolve  all  in  the  ultimate  abstraction  of  Being,  from 
which  we  can  find  no  way  back  to  the  concrete.  But  his 
intent  was  simply  to  relate  all  the  parts  to  that  absolute 
unity  which  is  the  presupposition  of  all  thought  and  being, 
and  60  to  arrive  at  the  most  concrete  and  complete  idea  of 
the  reality  of  things.  He  failed  to  see  what  ia  involved 
in  his  own  principle  that  determination  is  negation ;  for  if 
affirmation  is  impossible  without  negation,  then  the  attempt 
to  divorce  the  two  from  each  other,  the  attempt  to  find  a 
purely  affirmative  being,  must  necessarily  end  in  the 
barest  of  all  abstractions  being  confused  with  the  unity  of 
all  things.  But  even  when  the  infinite  substance  is  defined 
as  the  negative  of  the  finite,  the  idea  of  the  finite  becomes 
an  essential  element  in  the  conception  of  the  infinite. 
Even  the  Pantheist,  who  says  that  God  is  what  finite 
things  are  not,  in  spite  of  himself  recognizes  that  God  has 
a  relation  to  finite  things.  Finite  things  may  in  his  eyes 
have  no  positive  relation  to  God,  yet  they  have  a  negative 
relation  ;  it  is  through  their  evanescence  and  transitoriness, 
through  their  nothingness,  that  the  eternal,  the  infinite 
reality  alone  is  revealed  to  him.  Spinoza  is  quite  conscious 
of  this  process,  conscious  that  he  reaches  the  affirmation 
of  substance  by  a  negation  of  what  he  conceives  as  the 
purely  negative  and  unreal  extstence  of  finite  things,  but 
as  he  regards  the  assertion  of  the  finite  as  merely  an  illusion 
due  to  our  imagination,  so  he  regards  the  correction  of  this 
illusion,  the  negation  of  the  finite  as  a  movement  of 
reflection  which  belongs  merely  to  our  intelligence,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  substance  in  itself. 
We  find  the  true  affirmation  by  the  negation  of  the  negative, 
but  in  itself  affirmation  has  no  relation  to  negation.  Hence 
his  absolute  being  is  the  dead  all-absorbing  substance  and 
not  the  self-revealing  spirit.  It  is  the  being  without 
determination,  and  not  the  being  that  determines  itself. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  substance  why  it 
should  have  either  attributes  or  modes;  neither  ind-vidual 
finite  things  nor  the  general  dLstinction  of  mind  and  matter 
can  be  deduced  from  it.  The  descending  movement  of 
thought  is  not  what  Spinoza  himself  said  it  should  be,  an 
evDlution,  but  simply  an  external  and  empirical  process  by 
which  the  elements  dropped  in  the  ascending  movement  of 
abstraction  are  taken  up  again  with  a  merely  nominal 
change.  For  the  sole  difference  in  the  conception  of  mind 
and  matter  as  well  as  in  the  conception  of  individual  minds 
and  bodies  which  is  made  by  their  reference  to  the 
idea  of  God,  is  that  they  lose  t^eir  substantive  character 
and  become  adjectives.  Aristotle  objected  to  I'lato  that 
his  ideas  were  merely  ala-Orfra.  mSia,  that  ia,  that  hid 
idealization  of  the  world  was  merely  superficial,  and  left 
the  things  idealized  very  much  what  they  were  before  to  the 
sensuous  consciousness  ;  and  the  same  may  ba  said  of 
Spinoza's  negation  of  finite  things.  It  was  an  external 
and  imperfect  negation,  which  did  not  transform  the  idea 
of  the  finite,  but  merely  substituted  the  uamei)  of  attributes 
and  modes  for  the  names  of  general  and  individual 
substances. 

The  same  defective  logic,  by  which  the  movement  of 
thought  in  determining  the  substance  is  regarded  as 
altogether  external  to  the  »«li9t«nce  itself,  is  feen  agiin 


in  Spinoza's  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  attributes 
to*each  other.  Adopting  the  Cartesian  opposition  of  mind 
and  matter,  he  does  not  see,  any  more  than  Des  Cartes, 
that  in  their  opposition  they  are  correlative.  Or  if  he  did 
see  it  (as  seems  possible  from  a  passage  in  his  earliest 
treatise),'  he  regarded  the  correlation  as  merely  subjective, 
merely  belonging  to  our  thought.  They  are  to  him  only 
the  two  attributes  which  we  happen  to  know  out  of  the 
infinite  number  belonging  to  God.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  the  substance  should  manifest  itself  in  just  these 
attributes  and  no  others,  for  abstract  substance  is  equally 
receptive  of  all  determinations,  and  equally  indifferent  to 
them  alL  Just  because  the  unity  is  merely  generic,  the 
differences  are  accidental,  and  do  not  form  by  their  union 
any  complete  whole.  If  Spinoza  had  seen  that  matter  in 
itself  is  the  correlative  opposite  of  mind  in  itself,  he  need 
not  have  sought  by  abstracting  from  the  difference  of  these 
elements  to  reach  a  unity  which  is  manifested  in  that 
very  difference,  and  his  absolute  would  have  been  not 
substance  but  spirit.  This  idea  he  never  reached,  but  we 
find  him  approxinating  to  it  in^wo  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  condemns  the  Cartesian  conception  of  matter  as 
passive  and  self-external,  or  iiufnitely  divisible — as,  in  short, 
the  mere  opposite  of  thought.  ^  And  sometimes  he  insists 
on  the  parallelism  of  extension  and  thought  at  the  expense 
of  their  opposition  in  a  way  that  almost  anticipates  the 
assertion  by  Leibnitz  of  the  essential  identity  of  mind  and 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  he  recognizes  that  this  paral- 
lelism is  not  complete.  Thought  is  not  like  a  picture;  it 
is  conscious,  and  conscious  not  only  of  itself,  but  of 
extension.  It  transcends  therefore  the  absolute  distinction 
between  itself  and  the  other  attributes.  It  is  only  because 
he  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  phantom  of  au  extended 
matter  as  a  thing  in  itself,  which  is  entirely  different  from 
the  idea  of  it,  that  Spinoza  is  prevented  from  recognizing 
in  mind  that  unity  that  transcends  all  distinctions,  even  its 
own  distinction  from  matter.  As  it  is,  his  main  reason  for 
saying  that  iutelligence  is  not  an  attribute  of  God,  but  merely 
a  mode,  seems  to  be'  this,  that  the  thought  of  God  must  be 
conceived  as  producing  its  own  object,  i.e.  as  transcending 
the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  which  is  necessary  to 
our  intelligence.^  But  this  argument  of  itself  points 
to  a  concrete  quite  as  much  as  to  an  abstract  unity.  It  is 
as  consistent  with  the  idea  of  absolute  spirit  as  with  that 
of  absolute  substance.  Spinoza's  deliberate  and  formal 
doctrine  is  undoubtedly  the  latter;  but  he  constantly 
employs  expressions  which  imply  the  former,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  God  as  cmisa  sui.  The  higher  idea  inspires  him, 
though  his  cousciousness  only  embraces  the  lower  idea. 

The  ethical  philosophy  of  Spinoza  is  determined  by  the 
same  principles  and  embarrassed  by  the  same  difficulties  as 
his  metaphysics.  In  it  also  we  find  the  same  imperfect 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  positive  to  the  negative 
elements,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  same  confusion  of  the 
highest  unity  of  thought,  the  affirmation  that  subordinates 
and  transcends  all  negation  with  mere  abstract  affirmation. 
Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  ethical  language,  Spinoza 
teaches  a  morality  which  is  in  every  point  the  opposite  of 
asceticism,  a  morality  of  self-assertion  or  self-seeking,  and 
not  of  self-denial.  The  conatus  stse  consei-vandi  is  to  him 
the  supremo  principle  of  virtue  ;  ■•  yet  this  self-seeking 
is  supposed,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  to  identify  itself 
with  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God,  and  to  find 
blessedness  not  in  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  in  virtue 
itself.  It  is  only  confusion  of  thought  and  false  mysticisaj 
that  could  object  to  this  result  on  the  ground  of  the  elenienl 
of  self  still  preserved  in  the  anior  Dei  iTitelleaualis.     For 
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it  is  just  the  power  of  identifying  himself  with  that  which 
is  wider  and  higher  than  his  indiridual  being  that  makes 
morality  possible  to  man.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  this, 
that  Spinoza  will  not  admit  the  negative  element,  the  ele- 
ment of  mortification  or  sacrifice,  into  morality  at  all,  even 
as  a  moment  of  transition.  For  hiin  there  is  no  dead 
seK,  by  which  we  may  rise  to  higher  things,  uo  losing  of 
life  that  we  may  find  it.  For  the  negative  is  nothing;  it  is 
evil  in  the  only  sense  in  which  evil  exists,  and  cannot  be  the 
source  of  good.  The  higher  affirmation  of  o'lr  own  being, 
the  higher  seeking  of  ourselves  which  is  identical  with  the 
love  of  God,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  i.othiug  distinct 
in  kind  from  that  first  seeking  of  our  natural  self  which  in 
Spinoza's  view  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  the  animals, 
and  indeed  in  common  with  all  beings  whatever.  It  must 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  direct  development  and  extension 
of  the  same  thing.  The  maiu  interest  of  the  Spinozistic 
ethics  therefore  lies  in  observing  by  what  steps  he  accom- 
plishes this  transition,  while  excluding  altogether  the  idea 
of  a  real  division  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  life,  the  spirit 
and  flesh,  and  of  a  conflict  in  which  the  former  is  developed 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter. 

Finite  creatures  exist  only  as  modes  of  the  di\'ine  sub- 
stance, only  so  far  as  they  partake  in  the  infinite,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing  with  Spinoza,  in  the  purely  aflirmative 
or  self-affirming  nature  of  God.  They  therefore  must  also 
be  self-affirming.  They  can  never  limit  themselves  ;  their 
limit  lies  in  this,  that  they  are  not  identified  with  the  in- 
finite substance  which  expresses  itself  also  in  other  modes. 
In  other  words,  the  limit  of  any  finite  creature,  that  which 
makes  it  finite,  lies  without  it,  and  its  own  existence,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  must  be  pure  self-assertion  and  self-seeking. 
Unaquoeque  res  quantum  in  se  est  in  suo  esse  perseverare 
conatur,  and  this  conatus  is  its  very  essence  or  inmost 
nature.!  In  the  animals  this  conatus  t^kes  the  form 
of  appetite,  in  man  of  desire,  which  is  "  appetite  with  the 
consciousness  of  it." '  But  this  constitutes  no  essential 
difi'erence  between  appetite  and  desire,  for  "whether  a 
plan  be  conscious  of  his  appetite  or  no,  the  appetite  remains 
pne  and  the  same  thing." '  Man  therefore,  like  the 
animals,  is  purely  self-asserting  and  self-seeking.  He  can 
Jieither  know  nor  will  anything  but  his  own  being,  or 
if  he  knows  or  wills  anything  else,  it  must  be  something 
involved  in  his  own  being.  If  he  knows  other  beings,  or 
seeks  their  good,  it  must  be  because  their  existence  and  their 
good  are  involved  in  his  own.  If  he  loves  and  knows  God 
it  must  be  because  he  cannot  know  himself  without  knowing 
God,  or  find  his  supreme  good  anywhere  but  in  God. 

What  at  first  makes  the  language  difficult  to  us  is  the 
Identification  of  w^ll  and  intelligence.  Both  are  represented 
Bs  affirming  their  objects.  Des  Cartes  had  prepared  the 
way  for  this  when  ha  treated  the  will  as  the  faculty  of 
judging  or  giving  assent  to  certain  combinations  of  ideas, 
and  distinguished  it  from  the  purely  intellectual  faculties 
by  which  the  ideas  are  apprehended.  By  this  distinction 
he  had,  as  he  supposed,  secured  a  place  for  human  freedom. 
Admitting  that  intelligence  is  under  a  law  of  necessity,  he 
claimed  for  the  will  a  certain  latitude  or  liberty  of  indifi'er- 
ence,  a  power  of  giving  or  withholding  assent  in  all 
cases  where  the  relations  of  ideas  were  not  absolutely  clear 
and  distinct.  Spinoza  points  out  that  there  is  no  ground 
£or  such  a  distinction,  that  the  acts  of  apprehension  and 
judgment  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  "  In  the 
pund  there  is  no  ToUtion,  i.e.,  no  afiirmation  or  negation 
which  b  not  immediately  involved  in  the  idea  it  appre- 
lunds  "  and  therefore  "  intellect  and  will  are  one  and  the 
Huue  thing."*     If  then  there  is  no  freedom  except  the 
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liberty  of  luciitierence,  freedom  is  impossible.  JIan,  likn 
all  other  beings  and  things,  is  under  an  absolute  law  of 
necessity.  All  the  actions  of  his  wUl,  as  well  as  of  his 
intelligence,  are  but  difl'ereut  forms  of  the  self-assertive 
tendency  to  which  he  cannot  but  yield,  because  it  is  one 
with  his  very  being,  or  only  ideally  distinguishable  there- 
from. There  is,  however,  another  idea  of  liberty.  Liberty 
as  the  opposite  of  necessity  is  an  absurdity — it  is  impossible 
for  either  God  or  man  ;  but  liberty  as  the  opposite  of  slavery 
is  possible,  and  it  is  actually  possessed  by  God.  The  divine 
hberty  consists  in  this,  that  God  acts  from  the  necessity 
of  his  o«n  nature  alone,  and  is  not  in  any  way  determined 
from  without.  And  the  great  question  of  ethics  is.  How  far 
can  mau  partake  in  this  liberty  ?  At  first  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  he  should  partake  in  it.  He  is  a  finite  being, 
whose  power  is  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  power  of  other 
beings  to  which  he  is  related.  His  body  acts  only  as  it  ia 
acted  on,  and  his  mind  cannot  therefore  apprehend  his 
body,  except  as  atlected  by  other  things.  His  self-assertion 
and  self-seeking  are  therefore  confused  with  the  asserting 
and  seeking  of  other  things,  and  are  never  pure.  His 
thought  and  activity  cannot  be  understood  except  through 
the  influence  of  other  things  which  lie  outside  of  his  con- 
sciousness, and  upon  which  his  will  has  no  influence.  He 
cannot  know  clearly  and  distinctly  either  himself  or  any- 
thing else ;  how  then  can  he  know  his  own  good  or  deter* 
mine  himself  by  the  id  ea  of  it  1 

The  answer  is  the  answer  of  Des  Cartes,  that  the 
apprehension  of  any  finite  thing  involves  the  adequate  idea 
of  the  infinite  and  eternal  nature  of  God.'  This  is  the 
primary  object  of  intelligence,  in  which  alone  is  grounded 
the  possibility  of  knowing  either  ourselves  or  anything 
else.  In  so  far  as  our  knowledge  is  determined  by  this 
idea,  or  by  the  ideas  of  other  things,  which  are  referred  to 
this  idea  and  seen  in  its  light,  in  so  far  its  action  flows 
from  an  internal  and  not  an  external  necessity.  In  so  far, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  determined  by -the  afi'ections 
of  the  body,  ideas  in  which  the  nature  of  our  own  body 
and  the  nature  of  other  things  are  confused  together,  in  so 
far  we  are  determined  by  an  external  necessity.  Or  to  put 
the  same  thing  in  what  has  been  shown  to  be  merely 
another  way  of  .expression,  in  so  far  as  we  are  determined 
by  pure  intelligence  we  are  free,  but  in  so  far  as  we  are 
determined  by  opinion  and  imagination  we  are  .slaves. 

From  these  premises  it  is  easy  to  see  what  form  the 
opposition  of  reason  and  passion  must  necessarily  take 
with  Spinoza.  The  passions  belong  to  our  nature  as  finite; 
they  are  grounded  on.  or  rather  are  but  another  form  of  in- 
adequate ideas;  but  we  are  free  only  in  so  far  as  our  ideas 
either  immediately  are,  or  can  be  made,  adequate.  Our 
idea  of  God  is  adequate  ex  viiermini ;  our  ideas  of  the 
affections  of  our  body  are  inadequate,  but  can  be  made 
adequate  in  so  far  as  they  are  referred  to  the  idea  of  God. 
And  as  the  idea  of  God  is  purely  affirmative,  this  reference 
to  the  idea  of  God  implies  the  elimination  of  the 
negative  element  from  the  ideas  of  the  affections  of  the 
body,  "for  nothing  that  is  positive  in  a  false  idea  is  re' 
moved  by  the  presence  of  truth  as  such."'  Brought 
into  contact  with  the  idea  of  God,  all  ideas  become  true 
and  adequate,  by  the  removal  of  the  negative  or  false 
element  in  them.  The  idea  of  God  is,  as  it  were,  the 
touch-stone  which  distinguished  the  gold  from  the  dro.=3. 
It  enables  us  to  detect  the  higher  spiritual  element  in  the 
natural  passions,  and  to  sever  the  element  belonging  to 
that  pure  love  of  self  which  is  identical  with  the  love  of 
perfection  from  the  elements  belonging  to  that  impure  love 
of  our  own  finite  individuality  as  such  which  is  identical 
with  the  love  of  evil 
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The  imporfoction  in  Spinoza's  development  of  this 
principle  has  already  been  indicated.  It  is  in  fact  the  same 
imperfection  which  runs  through  his  whole  system.  Just 
as  he  supposed  that  the  ideas  of  finite  things  were  at  once 
made  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  infinite  when  he  had 
named  them  modes,  so  here  his  conception  of  the  change 
through  which  selfish  natural  desire  must  pass  in  order  to  be- 
come spiritual  is  far  too  superficial  and  external.  Hence  he 
has  no  sympathy  with  asceticism,  but  treats  it,  like  Bentham, 
a.")  a  lorva  et  tristis  superstilio.  Joy  is  the  "transition 
from  less  to  greater  perfection,"  and  cannot  be  but  good; 
pain  is  the  "transition  from  greater  to  less  perfection,"  and 
cannot  be  but  evil.  The  revolt  against  the  mediaeval 
opposition  of  the  nature  and  spirit  is  visible  in  many  of 
his  sayings.  "No  Deicy  who  is  not  envious  can  delight  in 
my  weakness  or  hurts,  or  can  regard  as  virtues  those  fears 
and  sighs  and  tears  which  are  the  signs  of  the  mind's 
weakness;  but  contrariwise,  the  greater  is  our  joy,  the 
greater  is  our  progress  to  perfection,  and  our  participation 
in  the  divine  nature."  ■•  "A  free  man  thinks  of  nothing 
less  than  death,  his  wisdom  is  a  meditation  not  of  death 
but  of  life."  ^  The  same  idea,  combining  with  the  idea 
of  necessity,  leads  him  to  condemn  repentance  and  pity,  as 
well  as  pride  and  humility.  Unconsciously,  Spinoza 
reproduces  the  principle  of  asceticism,  whUe  in  words  he 
utterly  rejects  it.  For  though  he  tells  us  that  pure  self- 
complacency  13  the  highest  thing  we  can  hope,  yet  from 
this  self-complacency  all  regard  to  the  finite  individuality 
of  the  subject  is  eliminated.  Qui  Deum  amat,  coiuiri 
non  potest  ut  Deus  ipsum  contra  amet.  In  like  manner, 
he  absolutely  condemns  all  hatred,  envy,  rivalry,  and 
ambition,  as  springing  out  of  an  over-estimate  of  those 
finite  things  which  one  only  can  possess,  while  the  highest 
good  is  that  which  is  enjoyed  the  more  easily  and  fully 
the  greater  the  number  of  participants.  Yet  Spinoza's 
exaltation  of  the  social  life,  and  of  the  love  that  binds  it 
together,  is  too  like  the  Buddhist's  universal  charity  that 
embraces  all  creatures,  and  all  creatures  equaUy.  Both  are 
based  on  an  abstraction  from  all  that  is  individual,  only 
the  Buddhist's  abstraction  goes  a  step  further,  and  erases 
even  the  distinction  between  man  and  the  animals.  Spinoza 
felt  the  pressure  of  this  all-levelling  logic  when  he  said,  "I 
confess  I  cannot  understand  how  spirits  express  God  more 
than  the  other  creatures,  for  I  know  that  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite  there  is  no  proportion,  and  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  God  and  the  most  excellent  of  created  things 
diifers  not  a  whit  from  the  distinction  between  him  and 
the  lowest  and  meanest  of  them."^  As  Pope  said,  God  is 
"  as  f  uU  and  perfect  in  a  hair  as  a  heart ;"  in  all  finite  things 
there  is  a  ray  of  divinity,  and  in  nothing  more  than  a  ray. 
Yet  in  another  epistle,  Spinoza  contradicts  this  view,  and 
declares  that,  while  he  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
"know  Christ  after  the  flesh,  he  does  think  is  it  necessary 
to  know  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  i.e.,  God's  eternal  wisdom, 
which  is  manifested  in  all  things,  but  chiefly  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  most  of  all  in  Christ  Jesus."  *  In  the  Ethics 
the  distinction  of  man  and  the  animals  is  treated  as  an 
absolute  distinction,  and  it  is  asserted  with  doubtful  con- 
sistency that  the  human  soul  cannot  all  be  destroyed  along 
with  the  body,  for  that  there  is  something  of  it  which  is  eter- 
nal. Yet  from  this  eternity  we  must  of  course  eliminate  all 
notion  of  the  consciousness  of  the  finite  self  as  such.  At 
this  point,  in  short,  the  two  opposite  streams  of  Spinoza's 
thought,  the  positive  method  he  intends  to  pursue,  and  the 
negative  or  abstracting  method  he  really  does  pursue,  meet 
in  irreconcilable  contradiction.  The  finite  must  be  i elated 
to  the  infinite  so  as  to  preserve  all  that  is  in  it  of  reality  ; 
and  therefore  its  limit  or  the  negative  element  in  it  must 
be  abstracted  from.     But  it  turns  out  that  with  this  ab- 
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straction  from  the  existence  of  the  finite,  the  positive  also 
disappeai-s,  and  God  is  all  in  all  in  a  sense  that  absolutely 
excludes  the  existence  of  the  finite.  "  The  mind's  intel- 
lectual love  of  God,"  says  Spinoza,  "  is  the  very  love  where- 
with God  loves  himself,  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  infinite,  bu6 
in  80  far  as  he  can  be  expressed  by  the  essence  of  the 
human  mind,  considered  under  the  form  of  eternity ;  i.e., 
the  mind's  intellectual  love  of  God  is  part  of  the  infinite 
love  wherewith  God  loves  himself."  '  "This  double  "in  so 
far,"  which  retiuns  so  frequently  in  Spinoza,  just  conceals 
for  a  moment  the  contradiction  of  two  streams  of  thought, 
one  of  which  must  be  swallowed  up  by  the  other,  if  they 
are  once  allowed  to  meet. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  main  points  of  the  system, 
which  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the  principles  of  Des 
Cartes.  The  importance  of  this  first  movement  of  modern 
philosophy  lies  in  its  assertion  and  exhibition  of  the  unity 
of  the  inteUigible  world  with  itself  and  with  the  mind  of 
man.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  was  the  philosophical 
counterpart  of  Protestantism;  but  like  Protestantism  in 
its  earliest  phase,  it  passed  rapidly  from  the  doctrine  that 
God  is,  without  priest  or  authority,  present  to  man's  spirit, 
to  the  doctrine  that  man's  spirit  is  as  nothing  before  God. 
The  object  seemed  too  powerful  for  the  subject,  who  effaced 
himself  before  God  that  he  might  be  strong  towards  men. 
But  in  this  natural  movement  of  feeling  and  thought  it 
was  forgotten  that  the  God  that  effaced  the  world  and  the 
finite  spirit  by  his  presence  could  not  be  a  living  God. 
Spinoza  gives  the  ultimate  expression  to  this  tendency, 
and  at  the  same  time  marks  its  limit,  when  he  says  that 
whatever  reality  is  in  the  finite  is  of  the  infinite.  But  he  is 
unsuccessful  in  showing  that,  on  the  principles  on  which  he 
starts,  there  can  "be  any  reality  in  the  finite  at  all.  Yet 
even  if  the  finite  bo  a  delusion,  still  more  if  it  be  better 
than  a  delusion,  it  requires  to  be  accounted  for.  Spinoza 
accounts  for  it  neither  as  Ulusory  nor  as  real.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  following  generation  of  pliilosophers  to  assert,  in 
different  ways,  the  reality  of  the  finite,  the  value  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  futility  of  abstractions.  Spinoza  had 
declared  that  true  knowledge  consists  in  seeing  things 
under  the  form  of  eternity,  but  it  is  impossible  ^hat  things 
can  be  seen  under  the  form  of  eternity  unless  they  have 
been  first  seen  under  the  form  of  time.  The  one-sided 
assertion  of  individuality  and  difference  in  the  schools  of 
Locke  and  Leibnitz,  was  the  natural  complement  of  the 
one-sided  assertion  -  of  universality  and  unity  in  the 
Cartesian  school  But  when  the  individualistic  tendency 
of  the  18th  century  had  exhausted  itself,  and  produced  its 
own  refutation  in  the  works  of  Kant,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  minds  of  men  should  again  turn  to  the  great  philo- 
sopher, who,  with  almost  perfect  insight  working  through 
imperfect  logic,  first  formulated  the  idea  of  a  unity  pre- 
supposed in  and  transcending  the  difference  of  matter  and 
mind,  subject  and  object. 

See  tbo  Histories  of  Philospphy,  especially  those  by  Hegol, 
Feaerbach.  Erdmann,  and  Fischer ;  F.  BouiUier,  Bistoire  d*  la 
PkilotophU  Carlesimm,  1854;  OU^-Lapriine,  Philosophu  de  Halt- 
branche ;  E.  Saisset,  Priauraeurs  et  Diaciples  dt  jMcartts,  1862. 
The  German  treatises  on  Spinoza  are  too  mumerous  to  mention. 
Jacobi's  LetUrs  on  Sj'inoza,  which  were  the  beginning  of  a  true 
interpretation  of  his  philosophy,  are  still  worth  reading.  We  may 
also  mention  C.  Schaarschmiat,  Descartes  und  Spinasa,  1850  ;  C. 
Sigwart,  Spinoza's  neuentdtckUr  Traclat  von  Oott,  dem  Mcnschen, 
\md  dessen  Qlfkkadigktit,  1866.  Both  these  writers  have  published 
German  translations  of  the  Tractatus  de  Deo.  See  also  "Trendelen- 
burg, nistoriscJu  Beilrdge  zur  Pkilcsophu,  1867  ;  R.  Avenarius, 
Uebtr  die  beiden  crsten  Phnstn  des  Spinozisehen  Pantheismus,  1868  ; 
M.  Jo«l,  ZurOetuins  der  Lchre  Spinoza's,  1871  ;  R.  Willis,  BciudicI 
de  Spinaza:  his  Elhics,  Life,  and  Injixurtm  on  ifodem  'Hcligioiis 
Thought,  1870.  For  biographical  particulars,  see  the  articles  Des- 
cartes, Malebranche,  Spindza.  (R  C.) 
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CAKTHAGE 


CARTHAGE  was  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
not  far  from  the  modern  city  of  Tunis,  just  at  that  point 
where  the  coast  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Island  of 
Sicily.  It  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Bagradas,  and  its  site  was  so  favourable 
to  the  natural  development  of  a  city  that  a  hundred  years 
after  its  entire  destruction  by  the  Romans  it  was  chosen 
with  Corinth  as  a  place  for  colonization  by  Julius  Caesar, 
and  rose  into  distinction  as  the  third  town  in  the  empire. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Phoeuicians,  and  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  B.C.,  a  hundred  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  position  of  Phoenicians  in  history,  even  if  there  existed 
sufficient  material  to  do  so  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
Phoenicians  have  generally  been  regarded  as  a  purely  com- 
mercial nation,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  distributing  the  elements  of  culture, 
but  producing  little  or  no  addition  to  the  common  stock. 
A  fuller  examination  of  Phoenician  and  Assyrian  remains 
may  serve  to  show  us  that  this  view  needs  correction.  It 
is  probable  that  a  nation  which  gave  its  language  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  its  alphabet  to  the  Greeks,  and  which,  after 
profoundly  influencing  both  these  factors  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, consolidated  an  empire  which  for  four  hundred  years 
held  its  own  against  the  preponderance  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
possessed  a  greater  individuality  of  development  than  has 
been  usually  accorded  to  it.  Phoenicians  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune, of  being  for  the  most  part  described  by  their 
enemies.  We  must  receive  with  caution  the  accounts  given 
ns  by  the  Jews  of  Canaanitish  cruelty,  or  by  the  Romans 
of  Carthaginian  dishonesty.  The  relations  of  native 
historians  both  of  the  mother -city  and  of  her  chief  colony 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  garbled  and  fragmentary  form. 
Our  best  hope  of  more  perfect  knowledge  lies  in  the 
deciphering  of  contemporary  inscriptions. 

The  name  Cartago  (the  city  was  called  Karthada  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  KoppfijSoH'  by  the  Greeks)  signifies  New 
City.  The  inhabitants  called  themselves  Canaanites,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  plain.  The  Romans  used  the  name  Pteui 
or  Punici,  the  Latin  form  of  <^oiVikcs,  which  either  signifies 
"  red  men,"  or  refers  to  the  palms  which  were  the  chief 
products,  and  the  principal  emblem  of  the  Syrian  coast. 
We  gather  from  this  that  the  first  knowledge  of  Phoenicians 
was  gained  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks,  but  the  name 
Sarranus  given  to  Phoenician  wares,  and  the  name  Carthago 
itself,  shows  us  that  their  knowledge  of  the  chief  products  of 
Syrian  merchandize,  and  of  the  existence  of  their  rival  city, 
was  gained  independently.  Carthage  was  the  j-oungest 
Fhcenician  colony  founded  in  the  territory,  which  she  after 
wards  subdued.  Utica,  Tunis,  and  Hadrumetum  lay  close 
to  her  in  the  district  of  Zeugitana,  Hippo  a  short  distance 
to  the  west,  Leptia  to  the  east.  As  these  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Utica,  eventually  became  subject  to  her,  she 
rose  like  Rome  on  the  ruins  of  older  towns,  and  she  owed 
her  success  to  the  same  cause, — the  possession  of  a  situation 
of  superior  commercial  capabilities.  We  propose  to  give 
first  a  sketch  of  the  history,  next  of  the  constitution,  and 
lastly  of  the  topography  of  the  city. 

The  history  of  ancient  Carthage  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  periods  : — the  first  extends  from  about  850  to  410 
B.C.,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  of 
the  wars  with  Syracuse  ;  the  second  from  410  to  265  B.C., 
the  beginning  of  the  wars  with  Rome ;  the  third  from  the 
commencement  nf  the  Roman  (or  Punic)  wars  till  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  146  B.C.  It  will  then  remain  to 
remark  the  fortunes  of  the  restored  city  until  its  destruction 
by  the  Arabs  in  638  a,d.  The  first  period  of  four  centuries 
and  a  half  contains  the  rise  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion 
and  the  culmination  of  its  prosperity.  Her  empire  was 
extended  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  altars  of  the 


Philieui,  near  tne  Great  Syrtis,  where  ihe  touched  on  tie 
territory  of  Cyrene.  She  possessed  as  provinces  Surdini.^, 
the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Malta,  and  a  few  settlements  ia 
Spain  and  Gaul.  She  had  subdued  the  neighbouring  status 
founded  from  Phoenicia  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  and 
drew  a  large  revenue  from  the  corn  lauds  of  Byzacium  and 
Emporia,  situated  on  the  coast  south-east  of  the  city.  In- 
Africa  her  subjects  consisted  of  three  classes — (1)  Libyo- 
Phoeniciand,  (2)  Libyans,  and  (3)  Nomads.  The  fii-st 
were  of  a  mixed  race,  the  product  of  intermarriages  ba- 
tweeu  the  native  Li))yau3  and  the  Carthaginians  or  earlier 
settlers  from  Phoenicia.  They  cultivated  the  fields  of 
Zeugitana,  but  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
Carthaginians  of  pure  blood.  The  Libyans,  although 
completely  subdued  by  Carthage,  were  of  an  entirely 
different  race,  and  to  a  great  extent  did  not  understand  the 
Punic  language  At  firat  they  received  a  rent  from  the  new 
Fettlers  for  the  ground  they  occupied,  but  this  was  after- 
wards refused.  They  formed  the  staple  of  the  Cartha» 
ginian  army.  Entire  difference  of  race  made  it  impossible' 
for  the  new  settlers  to  amalgamate  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  and  the  hard  treatment  they  received  led  thcoj 
to  join  the  mercenaries  in  a  revolt  against  their  masters. 
Outside  these  limits  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  Carthage- 
was  occupied  by  Nomads,  who  owed  her  a  loose  allegiance. 
They  supplied  her  with  mercenary  troops,  especially 
cavalry  ;  but  their  fidelity  could  not  be  depended  upon,  and 
the  Romans  finally  subdued  Carthage  by  their  assistance. 
Among  these  Nomad  tribes  were  situated  various  cities, 
colonized  partly  from  Carthage  and  partly  from  the  mother- 
country.  Towards  the  south  the  dominion  of  Carthage- 
extended  as  far  as  Lake  Tritonis.  connected  by  a  canal  witb 
the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

The  foreign  conquests  of  Carthage  were  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  securing  her  commerce.  Justin  tells  us  of  a 
king,  Malchus  (the  Latin  form  of  the  royal  title),  who 
after  successes  in  Africa  and  SicUy  was  defeated  in 
Sardinia,  and  turned  his  arms  against  his  countrj-.  He- 
must  have  lived  between  600  and  550  B.C.  A  more 
historical  personage  is  his  successor  Mago  (between  550' 
and  500  b.c),  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  military- 
power  of  the  Carthaginians.  His  sons  were  Hasdrubal  and 
Hamilcar,  his  grandsous  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Sappho,, 
sons  of  Hasdrubal.  and  Himilco,  Hauno,  and  Gisco,  sons^ 
of  Hamilcar.  By  the  energy  of  this  family  the  Carthaginiai» 
empire  was  established  over  Sardinia,  which  was  not  lost- 
till  after  the  first  Punic  war,  over  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
part  of  Sicily,  and  over  portions  of  I^guria  and  GauL 
There  are.  however,  few  events  of  which  the  chronology  isi 
certain.  The  first  is  the  sea  fight  between  the  Etruscans^ 
and  Carthaginians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Phocseans  of 
Aleria  in  Corsica  on  the  other,  which  occurred  in  536  B.C. 
The  Phocasans,  driven  from  Asia  Minor  by  Harpagus  in 
564,  had  settled  at  Aleria  or  Alalia  in  Corsica,  but  engaged, 
in  piracy,  which  demanded  the  interference  of  the  com- 
mercial naval  powers.  The  Phocaeans  won  the  battle,  but- 
with  such  loss  that  they  abandoned  Corsica,  and  settled  at- 
VeUa  in  Italy.  Polybius  has  preserved  three  treaties 
between  Carthage  and  Rome,  the  first  of  which  belongs  to- 
the  year  609  B.C.,  the  second  probably  to  the  period 
between  480  and  410  B.C.  Their  object  is  to  restrict. 
Roman  commerce  in  Punic  waters,  and  it  is  noticeable  that- 
the  second  treaty  prescribes  stricter  limits  than  the  first, 
and  testifies  to  a  considerable  superiority  of  Carthage  over 
Rome.  To  the  period  of  about  500  B.C.  belong  the  expedi- 
tions of  Hanno  and  Himilco, — the  one  to  found  colonies  o» 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  probably  explored  as  far 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  the  other  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic,  which  resulted  in  th» 
discovery  of  Britain.     But  the  most  important  event  if  tba. 
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first  period  was  the  battla  of  Himero,  fought  between 
Hamilcar  and  Gclo  of  Syracuse,  about  the  year  480  n.c. 
Tcrillus,  tyrant  of  llimera,  on  the  north  coast  of  .Sicily, 
driven  out  by  Thcro  of  Agrigentum,  implore!  and  obtained 
kelp  from  the  Carthaginians.  There  was  assisted  by.  Gelo 
of  Syracuse.  An  account  of  this  battle  is  given  by 
Herodotus.  The  forces  of  Hamilcar  consisted  of  3000 
Rliips  and  300,000  men, — Vhcenicians,  Libyans,  Iberians, 
Ligurians,  Helyci  (perhaps  Volscians),  Sardinians,  and 
Corsicans.  Ho  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  For  seventy 
years  the  Carthaginians  7nade  no  further  effort  for  the 
subjugation  of  Sicily  This  battle  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  ancient  history.  The  expedition  in  which  it 
terminated  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Persians  against  the  Greeks  of  Attica.  The  nearly  simulta- 
neous defeats  of  Uimera  and  Salarais  decided  the  question 
whether  Semitic  or  Aryan  nations  should  hold  the  empire 
of  the  West.  The  only  other  events  of  any  importance 
in  this  period,  of  which  we  have  an  account,  are  the  more 
complete  subjugation'  of  the  African  dependencies  by  the 
family  of  Mago,  and  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary 
between  Carthage  and  Cyrene. 

The  second  period  of  140  years  (410-269  B.C.)  is  occupied 
with  the  attempts  of  Carthage  to  reduce  Sicily  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject  province.  At  this  time  her  settlements 
were  confined  to  the  eastern  corner  of  the  island,  while  on 
the  western  coast  Syracuse  undertook  the  defence  of  Grecian 
nationality,  and  waged  the  battle  of  Aryans  against  Semites, 
until  both  combatants  fell  before  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  repulse  of  the  Athenians  from  Syracuse,  and  the  same 
rivalry  between  Egesta  and  Selinus  which  had  invited 
Athenian  ipterference  in  the  affairs  of  the  island,  induced 
the  Carthaginians  to  renew  an  enterprise  which  had  been 
interrupted  for  seventy  years.  Hannibal,  son  of  Cisco, 
stormed  Selinus,  ahd  avenged  at  Himera  the  death  of  his 
grandfather.  Overtures  of  peace  were  rejected,  and 
preparations  made  for  a  more  vigorous  attack.  In  40G 
Hannibal  and  Himilco  destroyed  the  great  city  of  Agri- 
gentum, overthrew  the  mighty  columns  of  her  temples, 
and  covered  a  flourishing  site  with  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Hannibal  died  before  Agrigentum ;  Himilco  proceeded 
to  attack  Gela.  Syracuse  was  now  governed  by  Dionysius, 
who  from  an  obscure  position  had  raised  himself  to  the 
rank  of  despot.  In  405  a  treaty  made  by  Carthage  secured 
to  her  the  possession  of  her  conquests,  and  to  Dionysius 
a  firmer  position  on  the  throne.  But  he  no  sooner  felt 
himself  secure  than  ho  haf^tencd  to  drive  the  euonjy  from 
the  island.  War  broke  out  in  398,  all  Sicily  foil  before 
the  Punic  arms,  and  Dionysius,  driven  by  Himilco  to  take 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  was  there  besieged. 
Pestilence  came  to  his  assistance,  and  the  Cartliiiginians 
were  defeated;  150,000  Punic  corpses  l.iy  uiiburied  on 
Grecian  soil  ;  and  Himilco,  unable  to  boar  the  contempt  of 
Lis  fellow-citizens,  starved  himself  to  death.  The  Libyans 
rose  in' rebellion,  and  Carthage  was  threatened  by  an  army 
of  200,000  men.  The  attempt  of  Mago  between  39G  and 
392  10  procure  a  more  favourable  result  had  little  effect. 
Ten  years  afterwards  ho  led  another  expedition.  The 
defeat  of  Cabala  nearly  lost  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  but  the  brilliant  victory  of  Corsica  restored  the 
balance,  and  the  Halycus  was  accepted  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  peoples  Fourteen  years  of  peace  ensued. 
li.  3G8  the  misfortunes  of  Carthago  encouraged  Dionysius 
fo  a  new  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  complete  the  purposoof 
his  lifo  His  death  put  an  end  to  a  renewal  of  the  attempt, 
and  his  son  and  successor  made  peace  with  the  Curtha- 
giaians.  The  weak  government  of  Dionysius  II.  waa 
favourable  to  the  extension  of  Carthaginian  empire  in 
Sicily;  but  they  found  nn  antagonist  of  different  mettle  in 
the  Corinthian  Tiniolcon,  who,   after  liberating  Syracuse 


from  its  tyrants,  made  war  against  Carthago  for  six  years 
(345-310  B.C.).  The  defeat  "of  the  Crimissua  (340  B.C.) 
was  most  crushing.  The  Holy  Legion,  composed  of  2500  of 
the  best  families  of  Carthage,  was  destroyed,  and  the  host 
of  mercenaries  cut  to  jiieces.  Peace  restrained  the  Cartha- 
ginians within  their  old  boundary  of  the  Halycus ;  the 
Greek  cities  were  declared  free  ;  and  Carthage  promised 
never  again  to  support  a  despot  in  Syracuse.  The  next 
thirty  years  contain  little  of  note  except  trace  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  and  a  record  of 
assistance  given  to  the  Tyrians  when  besieged  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  She,  however,  sent  ambassadors  to  Babylon  to 
congratulate  the  conqueror  on  his  return  from  Asia. 
Agathocles  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  secular  enemies 
of  his  countrymen  -were  vulnerable  in  Africa.  After 
becoming  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  establishing  his  authority 
over  the  great  towns  in  Sicily,  he  found  that  he  had  to 
reckon  with  the  Carthaginians.  Unsuccessful  in  the 
island,  he  transferred  his  forces  to  the  mainland  in  310, 
reduced  Carthage  to  the  last  extremities,  and  would 
probably  have  obtained  more  signal  success  had  not  the 
revolt  of  Agrigentum  called  him  home.  Peace  made  in 
306  continued  till  the  death  of  Agathocles  in  289.  His 
loss  encouraged  the  extension  of  Punic  dominion,  and  at 
last  obliged  the  Syracusaus  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  chivalrous,  king  of  Epirus.  He  left  Italy  in 
277,  and  in  a  short  time  drove  the  Carthaginians  from  tha 
west  and  besieged  them  in  the  distant  fortress  of  LUybseum. 
But  his  allies  were  untrue  to  him^-Carthage  and  Rome 
were  leagued  against  him  ;  he  left  Sicily  in  276,  and  his 
departure  from  Italy  in  the  following  year  left  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  stand  in  sharp  antagonism  to  the  Latin  branch 
of  the  Aryan  stock. 

.  The  third  period  of  Carthaginian  history  extends  from 
264  to  146  B.C., — from  the  outbreak  of  the  first  war  with 
Rome  to  the  final  annihilation  of  the  city  by  the  conquerors. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  Punic 
wars,  which  occupy  a  large  space  in  every  Roman  history. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  hasty  summary.  The 
first  war,  which  lasted  from  264  to  241  B.C.,  was  a  contest 
for  the  possession  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  in  under- 
taking it  felt  secure  of  their  mastery'over  the  sea.  Their 
ambassadors  told  the  Romans  that  they  could  not  even 
wash  their  hands  in  the  sea  without  pennission  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Montesquieu  considers  it  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rise  of  Roman  greatness  that  they  were  care- 
ful to  borrow  from  their  enemies  whatever  was  calculated 
to  improve  their  own  efficiency.  The  Romans  not  only 
built  a  flcLt  but  developed  a  novelty  of  tactics  'which 
precisely  secured  the  object  which  they  had  in  view.  They 
were  encouraged  to  further  exertion  by  the  victories  of  260 
B.C.  and  256  B.C.,  and  were  schooled  to  caution  by  the 
defeat  of  the  foljowing  year.  The  war  was  ended  by  the 
brilliant  success  of  Catulus  in  242  B.C.,  and  Sicily  was  lost 
to  the  Carthaginians.  The  next  three  years  and  a  half 
(241-237)  were  occupied  by  a  civil  war,  which  shows  us 
on  what  insecure  foundations  the  power  of  Carthago  was 
based.  The  largo  army  of  mercenaries  which  had  been 
employed  against  Rome  was  incauticHislj'  admitted  into  the 
city.  Under  pretence  of  demanding  pay  they  rose  against 
their  employers,  and  were  joined  by  the  Libyans  and 
Numidians,  who  cultivated  the  surrounding  lands  in 
unwiltiiig  subjection.  The  insurrection  was  quelled  with 
difficulty,  but  a  similar  revolution  in  Sardinia  was  moro 
successful ;  700  Carthaginians  nero  barbarously  murdered, 
and  the  possession  of  the  island  passed  to  the  Romans 
All  wo  know  of  the  twenty  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  second  war  with  Rome  is  confined  to  the 
successes  of  Hamilcar  and  his  family  in  Spain.  In  218 
B.C.   Ilannibal,  who  had  sworn  as  a  boy  eternal  cnniil^  to 
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the  Romans,  begau  the  enterpiize  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life.  His  object  was  not  so  much' to  conquer  Italian  soil 
or  Italian  cities  as  to  break  np  the  confederacy  on  which 
the  greatness  of  Rome  depended,  and  to  undo  the  fabric  of 
its  empire  stone  by  stone.  He  sought,  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand  to  rouse  Greeks  and  Orientals  to  a  joint  attack 
against  the  common  foe,  and  on  the  other  to  sow  dis.'sension 
amongst  the  Latin,  Sabellian,  and  Oscan  tribes,  and  to  urge 
them  to  reduce  Rome  to  that  position  of  comparative 
inferiority  which  she  had  occupied  many  centuries  before. 
Both  these  plans  failed.  Hannibal  was  badly  supported 
from  home ;  he  found  that  to  combine  in  unity  the  shifting 
policy  of  the  East  was  to  weave  a  rope  of  sand ;  and  he  dis- 
covered above  all  that  Roman  supremacy  was  established 
on  a  basis  of  complete  security.  How  different  was  her 
position,  seated  among  kindred  peoples  bouud  to  her  by 
affinities  of  blood  and  language  as  well  as  interest,  governed 
by  the  wise  policy  of  a  patriotic  senate,  and  restrained  by 
the  overpowering  force  of  devoted  legions,  and  that  of  the 
city  of  merchants,  torn  by  factions,  surrounded  by  alien  and 
even  hostile  tribes,  defended  by  mercenaries,  and  swayed 
by  interest  and  passion.  The  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  the 
Metaurus  in  207  B.C.  cru.<!hed  the  last  hope  of  the  invader ; 
Spain  was  recovered  by  the  genius  of  Scipio,  and  in  205 
B.C.  Hannibal,  not  unwillingly,  obeyed  the  order  to  embark 
from  Italy  to  retard  the  ruin  of  his  country  which  it  was 
too  late  to  save.  TJie  battle  of  Zania  in  202  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  the  following  year.  It  was  due  to  the 
magnaminity  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal  that  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  such  terms  that,  while  Rome  had  no  longer  to 
fear  Carthage  as  a  rival,  she  was  content  to  recognize  her 
existence  as  a  commercial  community. 

For  the  nest  si-x  years  Hannibal  governed  the  city  which 
h'6'had  not  been  able  to  preserve.  He  reformed  the  con- 
stitution in  a  democratical  sense,  and  paid  with  surprising 
facility  the  enormous  indemnity  demanded  by  Rome.  He 
was  engaged  in  planning  a  combination  against  Rome  with 
Antiochus  of  Syria,  when  he  was  driven  from  power,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  East.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
fell  a  victim  to  Roman  hatred. 

The  interval  between  183  and  150. B.C.  contains  little 
besides  the  history  of  internal  dissensions, —  struggles 
between  the  Roman  party,  the  democratical  party,  and  the 
party  of  Masini.';sa,  which  tore  the  city  in  sunder  by  their 
quarrels.  The  so-called  third  Punic  war  (149-146  B.O.)  is 
one  of  the  saddest  events  in  all  history,  and  the  greatest 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  Romans.  Jealousy  of  their 
old  antagonists  had  been  shown  by  constant  acts  of 
injustice,  and  at  last  the  sight  of  the  prosperity  and  riches 
of  the  city  impressed  upon  the  narrow  mind  of  Cato  the 
conviction  that  Carthage  must  be  blotted  out.  A  pretext 
for  .war  was  wantonly  invented.  The  anxieties  of  tlie 
Carthaginians  to  secure  peace  at  any  sacrifice  was  made  the 
instrument  of  their  destruction.  When  they  saw  that  their 
ruin  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  compromise  was  hopeless, 
they  defended  themselves  with  an  energy  which  would 
have  saved  them  at  an  earlier  period.  The  sentence  of  the 
senate  was  ruthlessly  carried  out.  The  city  burned  for 
seventeen  days,  and  concealed  its  very  site  under  a. heap  of 
ashes.  The  plough  was  passed  over  it,  and  the  gi-ound 
was  cursed  for  ever.  In  the  words  of  Mommsen,  "  where 
the  industrious  Phcenicians  bustled  and  trafficked  for  five 
hundred  years,  Roman  slaves  henceforth  pastured  the 
herds  of  their  distant  masters." 

The  history  of  Roman  Carthage  must  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  In  122  B.C.  Caius  Gracchus  led  6000  colonists  to 
Africa,  and  founded  the  city  of  Junonia.  The  colony  did 
not  prosper.  In  29  B.C.  a  second  colony  was  sent  out  by 
Augustus  in  fulfilment  of  a  design  of  Julius  Caesar.  This 
J)«came  so  prosperous  that  Hcrodian  states  that  it  disputed 


with  Alexandria  the  second  place  in  the  empire.  In  t\n 
njiddle  of  the  5th  century  it  became,  under  Genseric,  the 
capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom,  and  in  533  a.d.  it  was 
stormed  by  Belisarius.  In  706  a.d.  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  general  of  the  caliph  Abdulmelek. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  essentially  aristocratica). 
/The  little  we  know  of  it  is  derived  from  a  single  chapter 
in  the  Politico  of  Aristotle  (ii.  8),  a  few  scattered  passages 
in  the  same  treatise,  and  in  Polybius,  Livy,  Nepos,  and 
other  authors.  The  official  heads  of  the  Government  were 
the  sufletes  (Heb.  Soplutim),  who  are  compared  to  the 
Roman  consuls  and  the  Spartan  kings ;  they  may  only 
have  been  two  in  number,  and  probably  held  office  for  a 
year,  but  were  capable  of  re-election.  Under  them  was 
the  senate,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  divided  into 
two  houses.  These  offices  were  filled  by  popular  election, 
determined  by  the  joint  claims  of  wealth  and  merit,  but 
bribery  was  largely  practised,  and  AristotU  goes  as  far  as 
to  say  that  the  chief  offices  were  objects  of  sale  and 
purchase.  The  people  had  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  but  they  were  not  consulted  if  the  suffetes  and 
the  senate  were  agreed  on  a  course  of  action.  There  is  do 
reason  to  suppose  with  Grote  that  the  public  banquets 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  were  part  of  the  machinery  of 
bribery.  The  history  of  England  (which  by  some  writers 
is  spoken  of  as  the  modern  Carthage)  supplies  us  with 
ample  examples  of  an  aristrocratieal  government  carried 
on  under  the  forms  of  a  democracy.  By  the  side  of  the 
regular  Government  stood  a  controlling  power  which 
gradually  absorbed  into  itself  all  the  authority  of  the  state. 
The  peniarchies  were  probably  bodies  of  commissioners 
chosen  from  the  principal  families,  self-elected,  and  so  con- 
stituted that  the  outgoing  members  preserved  their  power 
for  another  year,  and  thus  impressed  a  unity  of  policy  on 
the  institution.  By  these  were  elected  the  council  of  a 
hundred  (or  more  strictly  a  hundred  and  four),  who  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  sufl'etes  as  the  ephors  to  the 
Spartan  kings.  By  the  gradual  extension  of  judicial 
functions,  like  the  parhameuts  of  France,  they  usurped  to 
themselves  the  authority  of  the  state.  To  them  is  to  ba 
referred  the  cruel  vengeance  so  often  wreaked  on  unsuc- 
cessful generals.  It  was  the  work  "of  Hannibal  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  this  body,  and  to  secure  a  more  real  .iharo 
of  power  to  the  people. 

The  Carthaginians  were,  like  the  Phoenicians,  a  deeply 
religious  people.  Religion  entered  into  every  important 
action  of  their  lives,  and  their  priests  were  held  in  the 
highest  honour,  yet  there  was  no  special  order  of  priests, 
and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  office  was  by  law  or  custom 
confined  to  any  particular  family.  Aristotle,  writing  moro 
than  half  a  century  before  the  first  Punic  war,  gives  great 
praise  to  the  Carthaginian  constitution  on  the  score  of  its 
stability,  and  its  success  in  securing  the  happiness  and  con. 
tentment  of  the  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  inconceiyable  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  have  attained  such  wealth  and 
prosperity  except  under  a  good  government ;  and  the 
picture  of  faction,  dissension,  and  disturbance,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  it,  belongs  rather  to  the 
decline  of  the  Punic  empire,  and  is  known  to  us  only- 
through  the  representation  of  its  enemies.  ■ 

The  general  outline  of  the  topography  of  Carthage  is) 
tolerably  certain,  but  the  details  are  involved  in  almost 
unavoidable  obscurity.  Two  schools  of  topographers  place 
the  site  of  the  city  respectively  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  peninsula,  which  the  territory  of  Carthage  undoubtedly 
occupied.  It  seems  now  certain  that  the  latter  are  in  the 
right.  The  mosf  important  feature  of  the  ancient  city  was 
the  citadel  Byrsa  (Bozra),  the  hiU  now  occupied  by  a  church 
.dedicated  to  St  Louis,  who  died  at  Tunis.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  its  summit  was  formerly  crowned 
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by  ft  temple  of  ^sciilapius,  standing  at  the  head  of  sixty 
steiis.  The  name  Byrsa  was  probably  also  given  to  the 
•whole  quarter  of  the  city  as  well  as  to  the  citadel  itself. 
The  city  was  enclosed  on  the  laud  side  by  a  triple  wall,  with 
towers  at  short  intervals  and  casemates,  which  afl'orded 
stablini;  fur  300  elephants  and  4000  horses.  The 
harbours  of  Carthage  were  artificial,  and  cohsisted  of  two 
basins. — one  rectangular,  for  the  merchant  ships,  opening 
into  the  lagoon  of  Tunis,  and  ending  in  a  narrow  pasiiage, 
capable  of  being  closed  by  a  chain  ;  the  other  circular,  for 
ships  of  war,  containing  an  island  in  the  centre  on  which 
the  admiral  lived.  Their  site  can  be  easily  identified, 
although  their  size  is  now  considerably  reduced.  J3otweeii 
the  lagoon  of  Tunis  and  the  sea  ran  out  a  tongue  of  land, 
the  Taenia  of  Appian,  still  recognizable  although  altered  in 
flize  and  shape  ;  on  it  stands  the  fort  of  the  Goletta. 
Outside  the  walls  lay  the  suburb  of  Megava  or  Magalia, 
now  the  districts  of  ifara,  covered  then  as  now  with  villas 
and  gardens ;  and  still  beyond  this,  towards  the  Biorth  of  the 
peninsula,  lay  the  vast  necropolis  marked  by  the  modern 
village  of  Caniart.  The  Carthaginians,  like  the  Jews  and 
other  Semitic  nations,  combined  a  feeling  of  reverence  for 
ancestors  with  a  fear  of  contamination  from  the  dead ; 
therefore,  while  their  sepulchres  were  carefully  and  strongly 
built,  they  were  situated  far  i,way  from  the  habitations  of 
the  living,  and  in  this  case  were  not  oven  visible  either  from 
Byrsa  or  Megara.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  that  so  little 
remains  of  this  mighty  c^ty  if  wo  remember  that  for 
centuries  it  has  been  used  as  a  quarry  not  only  by  its 
African  neighbours  but  by  the  rapacious  merchants  of  the 
West.  The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ;  and  Genoese  vessels,  trading 
■with  Tunis  in  the  Middle  Ages,  seldom  returned  without  a 
ballast  of  Tunis  marble.  The  most  impressive  remains 
which  strike  the  modem  traveller  are  the  arches  of  the 
aqueduct,  once  fifty  miles  long,  which  cannot  be  referred 
■with  certainty  to  Carthaginian  or  Roman  origin.  Much 
more  lies  hidden  under  drifted  sand  and  the  silt  of  the 
Bagradas.  Even  lately  the  ma'ble  blocks  of  the  ancient 
■waUs  have  been  in  part  destroyed  by  the  works  of  the 
Tunis  railway. 

The  antiquarian  may  regret  the  want  of  evidence  to  assist 
liim  in  reconstructing  the  ancient  city.  The  historian  and 
philosopher  will  feel  still  more  deeply  that  the  hostility  of 
the  Romans  has  left  him  so  few  traces  of  this  vigorous  scion 
of  the  Semitic  stock.  Phoenician  culture  still  remains  a 
tantalizing  riddle  to  those  who  would  unravel  the  course  of 
human  progress.  The  world  has  lost  as  well  as  gained  by 
the  cruel  and  arrogant  self-assertion  which  culminated  in 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  In  the  history  of  civilization  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  has  frequently  been  nothing  else  but 
the  survival  of  those  who  by  force,  obstinacy,  and  cunning 
•vvere  fittest  to  survive.  In  modern  days  we  can  give  their 
full  value  to  enterprize  in  commerce,  activity  in  geographical 
discovery,  and  the  taste  which  decorated  the  metropslis  with 
noble  buildings  and  works  of  art,  and  collected  a  library 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  conquerors  dispersed  amongst 
the  barbaric  princes  of  the  desert.  Virgil,  standing  in  the 
light  of  a  wiser  and  more  tolerant  age,  did  his  best  to  soften 
the  hatred  of  his  countrymen  against  their  hereditary  foe, 
and  to  show  that  gcnorous  hospitality  and  refinement  were 
not  foreign  to  the  court  qf  Dido,  and  that  the  perfidy  of 
Hannibal  was  a  fitting  retribution  for  the  heartless 
treachery  of  yEnoas. 

Notices  of  Parthagc  in  tlio  classical  writcm  nro  ri-cqiicnl,  e«]iecially 
in  Polybiua,  DioUonis,  Livy,  Appian,  and  Justin.  Tlic  t\To  worko 
■wliith  hnve  been  tho  foundation  of  most  that  lin^i  been  \\ntten  on 
tile  sut'ject  in  modein  times  im-  ButtRcr,  Orscliirlile  ^er  Cartharifn, 
Berlin,  18-27,  and  Heeren.  IJccn,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  There  is  a  brilliant 
sketch  of  Carthage  in  Moninisen'a  J/islonj  of  Home,  vol.  ii.,  and 
Bome  sensible  K'lmu-ks  in  Crote'j  Uia'ory  of  Or"",  "'1.         "" 
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articles  on  Caitliagc  in  Ej^sch  and  Gruber'a  E,icyclopadie,  in  Smith's 
iJiciioiMrij  oj  Ucojv'iphii  (by  Philip  Smith),  ar.d  in  i'auli's  Real 
Lexicon,  arc  admirablo.  Indispensable  for  the  study  of  the  consti- 
tution id  Kluge,  Arisloteles  de  Politia  Carlliaginiensium.  Illustra- 
tive of  the  topography  may  be  mentioned  BeaJ^,  Fouillea  d  Car- 
thage, and  DcH-is,  Carthage  and  her  liemains.  The  standard  work 
on  the  Pliceniciauo  is  still  iloverj,  Die  PhOnizien,  but  it  is  probable 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  much  increased  when  the 
researches  now  in  progress  have  beeu  completed  and  co-ordinated. 
£.  de  Sainte  ilarie  published  in  1875  &  Bibliographie  Carlhaginoiae 
(Jourdan, "  Pai-is),  of  whidi  there  is  a  severe  b^t  instructive  review 
in  the  Literarisches  Cei.tr  dhlatl  for  May  20,  1676.  (0.  B.) 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order  founded  by  St  Bruno 
in  the  J  ear  1084.  (See  Beuno.)  This  saint,  disgusted 
with  the  world,  and  especially  with  the  conduct  of  Manasses, 
archbiihop  of  Rheima,  determined  to  live,  in  some  remote 
and  retired  spot,  a  life  dedicated  to  contemplation  and 
religion.  With  six  companions  he  went  to  consult  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  led  them  to  a  spot  among  the 
mountains,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  town,  called 
Chartreuse ;  and  Bruno  at  once  fixed  upon  this  as  the  site  of 
the  establishment  which  he  was  minded  to  found.  Very 
many  mediaeval  writers  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
language  in  describing  the  awful  and  terrible  nature  and 
aspect  of  this  spot,  shut  in  among  naked  and  precipitous 
rocks,  surrounded  by  sterile  mountains,  and  for  a  largp 
portion  of  the  year  buried  in  the  snow  ;  and  many  modern 
writers  have  celebrated  the  romantic  and  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  the  place.  The  obscure  name  was  destined  to 
become  familiar  in  every  country  and  language  of  Europe, 
and  the  monastery  which  Bruno  founded  there,  soon  after 
mankind  had  begun  to  recover  from  the  alarm  caused  by 
the  belief  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  the 
1000th  year  after  Christ,  has  been  the  parent  of  all  the 
numerous  "  Chartreux,"  "  Certose,"  and  "  Charterhouses," 
and  "  Carthusian  "  establishments  throughout  Europe. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny,  writing  about  fifty 
years  later,  speaks  thus  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  ep.rUest 
Carthusians  : — 

"  Warned  by  the  ncglisence  and  lukewarmness  of  many  of  the 
older  monks,  they  adopted  for  themselves  and  for  their  followers 
greater  precaution  against  the  artifices  of  the  Evil  One.  As  a 
remedy  against  pride  and  vain-glory  they  chose  a  dresa  more  pooi 
and  contemptible  than  that  of  any  otlier  religious  body  ;  so  that  it 
ia  horrible  to  look  on  these  gai-ments,  so  short,  scanty,  coarse,  and 
dirty  are  they.  In  order  to  cut  up  avarice  by  the  roots,  they  en- 
closed around  their  cells  a  certain  qnantity  of  land,  moro  or  less, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  distiict :  and  they  would  not  accept 
a  foot  of  land  beyond  that  limit  if  you  were  to  offer  them  the  whole 
world.  For  the  same  motive  they  limit  the  quantity  of  their  cattle, 
oxen,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats.  And  in  order  that  they  might  havo 
no  motive  for  augmenting  their  poesessions,  either  of  land  or  animals, 
they  ordained  that  in  every  one  ol  their  monasteries  there  should 
bo  no  moie  than  twelve  monks,  with  their  prior  the  thirteenth, 
eighteen  lay  brothers,  and  a  few  paid  servants.  To  mortify  the 
flesh  they  always  wear  hair  shirts  of  the  severest  kind,  and  their 
fasting  is  •well-nigh  continuous:  They  always  eat  bread  of  unbolted 
mool,  and  take  so  much  water  with  their  wine  that  it  has  hardly 
any  flavour  of  wine  left.  They  Jiever  eat  meat,  whether  in  health 
or  ill.  They  never  buy  fish,  but  they  accept  it  if  it  is  given  to  them 
for  fharity.  They  may  cat  cheese  and  egp  only  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays.  On  'I'uesdayB  and  Saturdays  they  eat  cooked  vegetables. 
On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  they  ta.ke  only  bread  and 
water.  They  eat  onc«  a  day  only,  save  on  the  days  of  the  octaves 
of  Christmas,  Ea.stor,  Pentecost.  Epinhany,  and  one  or  two  other 
Bolemniries.  They  live  in  separate  little  houses  like  the  ancient 
monks  of  Egypt,  and  they  occupy  themselves  continually  ■with 
reading,  prayer,  and  the  labour  of  their  hands,  especially  the  »i^itinc 
of  books.  They  recite  the  in-ayera  for  minor  canonical  hours  m  their 
own  dwellings,  when  warned  by  the  bell  of  the  chinch  ,  but  they 
all  assemble  in  church  for  matins  and  vespers.  On  feast  days  they 
eat  t«-ice,  and  sing  all  the  offices  in  the  church,  and  cat  in  the  refec> 
tory.  They  do  not  aay  mass  save  ou  festivals  and  Sundays.  Tlioy 
lioil  the  vegetables  served  out  to  them  in  their  own  direllings.  and 
never  drink  wine  siive  with  their  food." 

As  might  be  Bu;-poaeii,  '.he  rigour  st"  this  inlo  has  bcjn 
much  modified.  The  Oarthu.sian  dress  of  very  thick  white 
"loth  is  iio  longer  bv  any  means  tho  poorest  or  dirtiest  of 
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monastic  coatumes.  It  cousists  of  a  cusauck  or  frock  uud 
cloak  of  ample  and  comfortable  length.  But  the  practice 
bf  each  monk  living  in  Lis  own  separate  dwelling  has 
always  characterized  the  Carthusians.  They  havo  never 
been  Coenobites. 

The  Carthusians  Lad  no  written  rule  till  one  was  com- 
posed for  them,  about  forty-five  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  first  Louse  of  the  order  at  Chartreuse,  by  Guigo, 
their  fifth  prior.  Some  of  the  most  special  and  char.icter- 
istic  points  of  it  are  as  follows : — 

It  was  not  iierniitteil  to  tlio  niembciji  of  tlie  order  to  practise  auy 
greater  or  adilitionul  austerities  than  those  jirescribed,  without  special 
licence  from  the  prior.  They  were  rarely  to  use  luedicinc,  but  to 
bo  liled  fivo  times  a  year,  and  shaved  six  times.  They  were  forbidden 
to  receive  any  chjrity  from  usurers  or  excommunicated  persons. 
They  declined  to  bm-y  any  stranf;or  (save  a  monastic  person  wlio 
might  have  happened  to  die  within  their  walls)  within  their  pre- 
cincts, and  refused  to  charge  tlicmselves  with  the  saying  of  any 
anniversary  or  other  masses  for  the  dead, — the  reason  nisi^'ncil  for 
the  refusal  being,  that  "  we  have  heard  tliat  the  majority  of  priests 
are  veiy  ready  to  say  masses,  and  to  make  splendid  banquets  wlicn- 
ovcr  any  one  goes  to  p.iy  them  for  praying  for  the  dead — all  wliich 
destroys  abstinence,  and  renders  prayer  venal,  making  it  depend  ou 
the  Avill  of  whoso  gives  dinners."  If,  says  Guigo's  rule,  our  succes- 
sors should  find  it  impossible  to  miuntain  even  this  small  number 
(thirteen)  without  being  reduced  to  the  odious  necessity  of  begging, 
and  wandering  to  beg,  we  advise  them  rather  to  reduce  their  number 
to  as  many  as  can  bo  supported,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  such 
dangers.  Under  the  seventh  Ecner.il  of  the  order,  St  Anthelm,  the 
practice  of  holding  general  chapters  was  first  introduced  among 
the  Carthusians  ;  these  have  always  been  held  at  the  "  Grande 
Chartreuse"  near  Grenoble,  the  parent  establishment. 

The  earliest  formal  approbation  of  the  Carthusian  Order 
is  attributed  to  Urban  11.  (ob.  1099).  That  pontiflF,  who 
had  beeu  a  disciple  of  Bruno,  when  the  latter  was  lectur- 
ing on  theology  at  Rheims,  had  sent  for  Bruno  to  Rome  a 
few  years  .after  Lis  retirement  to  Chartreuse.  The  saint 
obeyed,  taking  all  his  monks  with  him.  The  latter  shortly 
returned  to  Chartreuse,  under  Landuino,  appointed  by 
Brunft  to  be  their  second  prior  ;  but  Bruno  himself  refused 
to  be  made  archbishop  of  Reggio,  and  finding  the  life  of 
Home  insupportable  to  him,  soon  obtained  the  Pope's  per- 
mission to  accept  a  district  of  forest,  in  the  diocese  of 
Squillace  in  Calabria,  given  to  him  by  Count  Roger, 
where  he  founded  the  second  Louse  of  Lis  order.  The  rule 
and  constitution  of  the  order  were  frequently  modified  on 
subsequent  occasions.  The  present  rule  is  that  which  was 
fixed  in  1678  and  wiis  corrected  by  a  congregation  of 
cardinals,  published  in  1581,  and  reconfirmed  by  Innocent 
XI.  in  1682.  According  to  those  new  statutes,  observes 
Moroni  (or  rather  the  learned  writer  of  the  article  in  his 
Dictionary),  some  of  the  practices  as  at  present  enjoined 
are  more  austere  than  in  the  ancient  rule,  since  the  choral 
service  and  the  office  used  by  Carthusians  ar«  peculiar  to 
them,  and  are  of  excessive  length,  following  in  many 
respects  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  ancient  church. 
By  these  statutes  the  use  of  linen  is  wholly  prohibited  to 
them.  They  wear  next  the  skin  a  shirt  of  horse-hair,  bound 
by  a  cord  girdle,  and  outside  this  a  cossack  and  mantle 
of  serge  ;  and  they  sleep  ou  a  paillasse,  with  woollen 
sheets.  The  portrait  of  a  Carthusian  monk  may  be  seen 
in  Bonauui's  Caialogo,  at  chapter  108,  and  a  similar  figure 
forms  the  10th  plate  of  Capparroni's  Raccolta  degli  Ordini 
rdigiosi,  published  at  Rome  in  1826. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  Carthusians 
are  a  branch  or  off-shoot  from  the  great  Benedictine  order. 
It  13  true  that  the  formula  of  their  "  office "  or  choral 
Bervice  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  different 
orders  which  belong  to  the  great  Benedictine  family ; 
but  there  is  no  relationship,  of  parentage  or  other,  between 
the  Carthuisans  and  Benedictines.  The  superiors  of 
Carthusian  convents  are  called  priors,  aud  not  abbots  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Benedictine  orders.  Their  general  is 
^ie  prior  of  the  "  Graiide  Chartreu.so  "  near  Grenoble,  and 


resides  always  there,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  mc^t  cJthflr 
orders,  at  Rome.  The  order  has  a  proctor-general  {Pro 
curaiore  Generate)  who  rersides  at  Rome.  Above  all  there 
is  the  radical  difference  in  their  mode  of  life, — the  Bene- 
dictines being  Ccenobitcs,  the  Carthusians  eremitical,  living 
each  in  his  own  separate  dwelling,  erected  within  the  wall, 
which  forms  the  cloister  (clausura),  but  not  even  contigu' 
ous  the  one  to  the  other. 

St  Bruno  and  his  early  successors  made  no  pretension  to 
any  exemption  from  the  jurbdictiou  of  the  ordinary,  nor 
sought  for  any  privilege  of  the  kind.  On' the  contrary 
they  in  a  special  mannei'  recognized  the  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
in  whose  diocese  their  first  and  parent  establishment  was 
situated,  as  tho  chief  and  abbot  of  their  order.  But  the 
constant  and  unfailing  tendency,  which  led  all  the  regular 
bodies  to  aim  at  such  exemptions,  and  to  encroach  iu 
every  manner  ever  more  and  more  on  the  authority  aud 
proper  domain  of  the  bishops  and  secular  clergy,  induced 
the  Carthusians  withiu  little  more  than  an  hundred  yeai-s 
after  their  foundation  to  beg  and  to  obtain  from  I'ope 
Boniface  IX.  a  bull,  dated  6th  of  March  1391,  granting 
them  the  exemption  in  question.  It  is  remarkable,  as 
indicating  the  strength  of  thiSj  tendency,  that  although  the 
bull  of  Boniface  is  the  first  recognition  whatever  of  auy 
such  exemption,  the  Pope  says  in  the  document  in  ques- 
tion, "  A  supplication  has  been  presented  in  your  name, 
setting  forth,  that  although  your  order  has  been  for  a  loit^ 
time  reputed  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordiuary, 
and  dcpendcut  immediately  on  the  Holy  See,"  ic.  It 
had  evidently  come  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  monks,  merely  as  such,  were  not  subject  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop.  The  motive  assigned  for  granting  tho 
exemption  is  that  "  certain  persons  seek  by  citing  you  to 
their  tribunals  '■)  disturb  you  in  tho  quietude  and  con- 
templation which  are  the  object  of  your  institute." 

The  order  of  the  Carthusians  has  always  beeu  one  of  tho 
most  respectable  of  the  monastic  bodies.  It  has  maintained 
to  a  greater  degree  than  most  of  them  the  spirit  and 
qualities  which  presided  at  its  foundation.  Nor  Las  it  ever 
needed,  as  so  many  of  its  fellow  communities,  to  be  reformed. 
And  although  the  services  which  it  has  rendered  to  litera- 
ture cannot  vie  with  those  of  the  Benedictines,  it  has  by 
no  means  been  valueless  to  the  world  in  this  respect. 

The  order  at  one  time  possessed  172  monasteries,  of 
which  75  were  in  France.  It  had  also  numerous  establish- 
ments in  England  (where,  as  is  well  known,  the  "  Charter 
House "  near  Smithfield,  in  London,  was  its  principal 
house),  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spaiu.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, canonized  in  1220,  was  a  Carthusian.  The  order, 
however,  Las  Lad  fewer  saints  than  almost  any  of  the 
others  ;  so  much  so  that  the  Carthusian  Ferrari  wrote  a 
treatise  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  fact.  To  which 
query  an  answer  may  be  found  in  the  97th  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Letters  of  Father  Sarnelli,  who  was  vicar-general 
under  Benedict  XIII.  (published  in  tea  volumes  at  Venice 
in  1716),  to  the  following  efi'ect : — 

"  For  canonization  not  only  exalted  virtueo  Lut  the  working  of 
miracles  is  required.  Now  miracles  are  rarely  perfonned  by  these 
solitary  recluses,  because  the  result  of  their  doing  so  would  be  to 
call  numbers  of  persons  together,  who  would  necessarily  destroy  or 
greatly  impede  the  quietude  of  the  contemplative  life  which  it  is. 
the  object  of  their  rule  to  ensure.  So  true  is  this,  continues  the 
vicar-general,  that  Saint  Antonine  has  recorded  in  his  ecclesiastical 
history  (bk.  xv.  ch.  22,  see,  2),  that  a  certain  Carthusian  having 
performed  a  quantity  of  miracles  at  his  tomb,  became  thereby,  in 
consequence  of  the  crowds  who  were  attracted  thither,  so  great  a 
nuisance  that  the  prior  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  grave  of  the  sainted 
deceased,  and  there  command  him  on  his  obedience  to  do  no  more 
miracles, — an  order  which  the  dead  saint  thenceforward  scrupulously 
obeyed." 

Father  Pctrejo  published,  in  IGO'J,  a  Bihlioteca  degli 
Scriilori  di-ll'  Ordine,  which  has  been  eubsequcntlj  con- 
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tjinod  by  ocLii'  liauil.-".  A  copionB  ftccouut  of  Uie  order 
way  b6  fouuil  iu  Dugilalo's  Mmini'tiru)!.  and  one  yet  more 
ftitended  in  tLe  t'/nonicle  0/  the  Ch'ulituse  by  Dorian; 
flee  also  the  Oi'i(lines  Cttithuilnii  iriiiit,  Cologne,  1  G09.  A 
chrouology  of  all  tlio  priors  of  the  order  waa  published  at 
Home  in  1622.  TLe  device  of  the  order  consists  of  a  globe 
surmounted  by  a  crusj,  with  the  legend  "  Stui  crux  diiin 
vohitur  oibin."  (t.  a.  t.) 

CiVRTIER.  Jacjiiks.  a  French  uavigator.  wad  bora  at 
8t  Mall),  in  Brittftuy,  in  H04.  According  to  the  cnstoin 
of  the  place,  eveu  hi.s  early  youth  was  pa^fcd  ujion  the 
eea";  and  he  waa  probably  already  acr/uainted  with  the 
Coast  of  NcTifiiuudlaMil  when  ho  was  ajipointed  by  Francis 
L  to  the  command  of  the  two  ships,  which,  on  the  20th 
«f  April  1534,  set  nail  from  St  Malo,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  illstrict  beyond  the  fiMhiug  grounds.  Cartier 
firut  touched  at  Capo  Buonavista,  ou  the  east  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  then  passed  northward  along  the  coast,  and, 
sailing  south-west  through  the  Straits  of  I!.;llo  Isle,  dis- 
covered the  mainland  of  Canaila,  which  ho  claimed  for 
France,  by  erecting  a  wooden  ero.-<s  with  the  inscription 
"  Vive  le  Roy  de  France."  Next  year  a  second  expedition 
was  placed  under  his  control  to  explore  the  estuary  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  He  peuetiateil  as  far  as  Hochelaga  a 
large  fortified  village  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Mont  Boyal,  and  which  is  the  uite  of  the 
modern  Montreal.  But  he  did  nothing  more,  and  returned 
on  the  16th  May  1536,  disgusted  with  the  climate  and 
with  hia  crew  weakened  by  scurvy,  a  disease  llien  \mknown 
in  Europe.  The  idea  of  colonizing  Canada  was  abandoned 
oftor  this,  till  in  1510  Jean  Francis  dc  la  Eoche,  Seigneur 
de  Roberval,  obtained  permission  to  forai  a  settlement. 
The  project  was  carried  out  partly  at  Eoberval's  and 
partly  at  the  king's  exi'ensp  ;  Cartier  was  sent  out  iu 
command  of  five  ships,  iu  the  spring  of  1541  ;  and  iu 
the  autumn  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
Near  the  present  situation  of  Quebec  he  built  a  fort  named 
Charlesbourg.  But  the  Indians,  whose  kiiig  he  had 
carried  off  with  him  on  his  last  voyage,  annoyed  him  so 
much  with  their  attacks  that  he  determined  to  return  to 
France  ;  ond  though  Roberval  arrived  at  Newfoundland 
in  June  1542,  with  three  ships  and  a  colony  of  200  men 
and  women,  and  commanded  liini  to  turn  back,  he  con- 
tinued his  homeward  voyage.  Whether  this  was  his  last 
expedition  ia  disputed.  Some  .say  that  he  returned  to 
the  assistance  of  Roberval,  in  the  autumn  of  1543  ;  but  if 
this  be  80,  we  know  nothing  more.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
«peut  in  his  native  town  or  at  the  village  of  Limoilnu,  of 
which  he  won  created  seigneur  by  his  patron  Francis  I.  He 
was  alive  iu  1552  ;  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
The  inter«8ling  story  of  his  liiscoveiics  ond  ailTeiiturcs  is  told  in 
the  Brief  recit  ds  la  iX'tvigation  faicte  is  islfs  de  Cuuada^  d-c,  Palis, 
1845.  riiis  work  is  pxtreniely  rare  ;  but  the  iiiforruniinii  11  con- 
tained is  to  be  found  in  Ibe  t'oi/nye  de  Jiicquea  Carlief  .  ,  ,  en 
1534,  a  translation  from  the  tlitj-d  volume  of  Kuniu»io'«  CoUfclion 
(Venice,  1505),  which  waa  iiuUlslied  at  Itounu  in  1503,  and  was 
rf'printod  in  1866  ;  in  LcHcnruot's  Hisloirt  aV  ht  iiotn-cVt  F,-unce ;  in 
llakluyt'a  KoyTjCT  (1000,  republinbcd  by  the  Hnklujl  Society  in 
1850)  ;  and  in  tba  Voyngta  da decouvf Ha  u  11  Cunnda,  eii'rr  let  ar.ntes 
1534  ft  1542,  a  collection  of  reprints  pulilished  iu  1843  by  the 
Historical  and  Literary  Society  of  Quebec. 

CARTOON  (Italian,  carlone,  pasteboard),  iu  jminting, 
is  a  design  drawn  on  thick  paper  or  other  nuUori.d,  which 
is  used  as  a  i^iodel  for  a  large  picture  in  frcnco,  oil,  or 
tapestry.  It  was  also  formerly  employed  in  glass  and 
mosaic  work.  When  cartoons  are  used  iu  fresco-paint- 
ing, the  back  of  the  design  is  covered  witk  black-lead  or 
other  colouring  matter  ;  and,  this  side  of  the  picture  being 
applied  to  the  wall,  the  artist  [msscs  over  the  lines  of  the 
design  with  a  point,  and  thus  obtains  an  impression. 
According  to  another  method  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
are  pricked  with  a  ueedle,  and  the  cartoon,  being  placed 


against  the  wall,  is  "pounced,"  te.,  a  bag  of  black 
colouring-matter  ia  drawn  over  the  perforations,  and  the 
outlines  are  thus  transferred  to  the  w.".ll.  In  fresco-paint- 
ing, the  portions  of  the  cartoon  containing  figures  were 
formerly  cut  out  and  fixed  (generally  in  successive  sections) 
upon  the  moist  plaster.  Their  contour  was  then  traced 
with  a  pointed  iubtrunieut,  and  the  outlines  appeared  lightly 
incised  upon  the  plaster  after  the  cartoon  was  withdrawn. 
In  the  mauufacture  of  tapestries  upon  which  it  is  wished 
to  give  a  lepresentatinn  of  the  figures  of  cartoons,  these 
figures  are  sometimes  cut  out,  and  laid  behiud  or  under  the 
woof,  to  guide  tli3  operations  of  the  artist.  In  this  case 
the  cartoons  are  coloured. 

Cartoons  have  been  executed  by  Bomo  of  the  most 
distinguished  nia.sters ;  the  greatest  extant  performauces 
in  this  line  of  art  are  those  of  Raphael  They  are  seven  in 
number,  coloured  in  distemper ;  and  at  present  they  adorn 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  iu  London,  having  been 
removed  thereto  from  their  proper  home,  the  palace  of 
Hampton  Court.  With  respect  to  their  merits,  they  count 
among  the  best  of  Raphael's  productions ;  Lauzi  eveu  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  iu  beauty  superior  to  anything  else  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Not  that  they  all  present  features 
of  perfect  loveliuess,  and  limbs  of  faultless  symmetry, — this 
is  far  from  being  the  case  ;  but  in  harmony  of  design,  in 
the  univefsal  adaptation  of  means  to  oue_great  end,  and  in 
the  grasp  of  soul  which  they  display,  they  stand  among  the 
foremost  works  of  the  designing  art.  The  history  of  these 
cartoons  is  curious.  Leo  X.  employed  Raphael  in  desigu- 
ing  (in  1515-lC)  a  series  of  Scriptural  subjects,  which 
were  first  to  be  finished  in  cartoons,  and  then  to  be  imitated 
in  tnpestry  by  Flemish  artists,  and  used  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  Two  principal  sets  of  tapestries 
were  accordingly  executed  at  Arras  iu  Flaudera ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  neither  Leo  nor  Raphael  lived  to  see  them. 
The  set  which  went  to  Rome  was  twice  carried  away  by 
invaders,  first  in  1527,  aud  afterwards  iu  1798.  In  the 
first  instance  they  were  restored  in  a  perfect  state  ;  but 
after  their  return  iu  1814  one  was  wanting — the  cupidity 
of  a  Genoese  Jew  having  induced  him  to  destroy  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  precious  metal  which  it  contained.  Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  original  number  of  cartoons,  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  twenty-five, —  some  by  Raphael  himself, 
assisted  by  Francesco  Peuni,  others  by  the  surviving  pupiU 
of  Raphael  The  cartoons  after  which  the  tapestries  wer« 
woven  were  not,  it  would  seem,  restored  to  Rome,  %xA 
remained  as  lumber  about  the  manufactory  in  Arras'  tUl 
after  the  revolution  of  the  Low  Countries,  when  seyeu  of 
them  which  had  escaped  destruction  were  purchased  by 
Charles  I.,  ou  the  recommendation  of  Rubens.  Th(;y  were 
found  much  injured,  "  holes  being  pricked  in  them  for  the 
weavers  to  pouuce  the  outlines,  and  in  other  parts  they 
were  almost  cut  through  by  tracing."  It  has  never  been 
ascertained  what  became  of  the  other  cartoons.  Three  tapes- 
tries, the  cartoons  of  which  by  Raphael  no  longer  exist,  are 
in  the  Vatican, — representing  the  Stoning  of  St  Stephen,  the 
Conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  St  Paul  in  prison  at  PhilippL 

Besides  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  two,  to  which  an  extra- 
ordinary celebrity  in  art-history  attaches,  were  those  eie- 
cutcil  in  competition  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  by  Michel- 
angelo,— the  former  named  the  Battle  of  the  Sta^ndaid, 
and  the  latter  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa — Soldiera  bathing,  sur- 
prised by  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Both  these  great 
works  have  pcri.shed,  but  the  general  design  of  them  has 
been  preserved.  In  recent  times  some  of  the  most  eminent 
designers  of  cartoons  have  been  masters  of  the  German 
School,  —  Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  Steinle,  Fuhrich,  kc. ; 
indeed,  us  a  general  rule,  these  artists  appear  to  greater 
advantage  in  their  cartoons  than  in  the  completed  paintings 
of  the  same  compositions.     In  England  c&rtooii-work  took 
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Borae  considerable  development  in  1843  and  1844,  wlieu  a 
pompetition  was  going  on  for  tbo  decoration  of  t!ie  new 
"Houses  of  Parliament.  Dyco  and  Macliso  have  loft  ex- 
amples of  uncommon  mark  in  this  line.  (w.  M.  R.) 

CA.RTWRIGHT,  Edmund,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  (1743-1823), 
inventor  of  the  power-loom,  was  born  at  Jlarnham,  Not- 
tinghamshire, April  24,  1743,  and  educated  <it  Wakefield 
grammar  acliool.  He  began  his  academical  studies  at 
Oxford  in  University  College,  but  in  1762  he  was  elected 
(V  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  where,  in  17G4,  he  succeeded 
to  a  fellowship.  In  1 770  he  publi3l)ed  At  mine  and  Eloira, 
a,  legendary  tale  in  verse,  which  passed  through  seven 
editions  in  little  more  than  a  year.  It  was  followed  in 
1779  by  The  Prince  of  Peace,  the  best  of  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions. In  1779  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Qoadby  Mdrwood,  Leicestershiro,  to  which  was  added  a 
prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln.  He  would  probably 
have  passed  an  obscure  life  as  a  country  clergyman  had 
not  his  attentiou  been  accidentally  turned  in  1784  to  the 
possibility  of  applying  machinery  to  weaving.  The  result 
was  that  he  invented  the  power-loom,  for  which  he  took 
out  a  patent  in  1785.  At  this  period  he  removed  to 
Doncaster,  where  he  established  a  weaving  and  spinning 
factory,  which  proved  a  failure;  and  iu  179C  he  settled 
in  London.  His  first  power-loom  was  a  rude  contrivance, 
but  ho  afterwards  greatly  improved  it,  and  made  it  an 
almost  perfect  machine.  The  first  mill  on  his  plan,  that  of 
Messrs  Grimshaws  of  ^fauchester,  was  wilfully  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1791.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  opposition  of  the 
hand- weavers,  the  use  of  powerdooms  had  in  1807  greatly 
increased;  but  as  his  patent  was  about  to  expire,  this 
extraordinary  mechanical  genius  would  have  derived  no 
benefit  from  his  invention,  had  not  Parliament  voted  him 
a  grant  of  £10,000  in  consideration  of  his  having  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation'. 
Besides  the  power-loom  Cartwright  invented  machines  for 
combing  wool  and  making  ropes,  and  he  was  also  the  author 
of  many  improvements  iu  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
.igriculture.  He  passed  his  latter  years  on  a  farm  he  had 
purchased  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  where  he  died  October  30, 
1823.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Major  John  Cart- 
wright,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice. 

CARTWRIGHT,  John  (1740-1824),  known  as  Major 
Oartwrioht,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  honourable  of 
English  parliamentary  reformers,  was  born  at  Marnham  in 
M'ottinghamshire,  September  28,  1740.  He  received  his 
education  at  Newark  grammar  school,  and  at  Heath 
Academy  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered 
the  navy.  He  was  present,  in  his  first  year  of  service,  at 
the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  and  served  in  the  following 
year  in  the  action  between  Sir  Edward  Hawko  and 
Admiral  Conflans.  Engaged  afterwards  under  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  and  Admiral  Byron  on  the  Newfoundland  station, 
he  was  appointed  to  act  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  and  the  duties  of  this  post  he  discharged  with 
singular  uprightness  and  efficiency  for  five  years.  During 
this  period  he  explored  the  interior  of  the  island  and 
discovered  Lieutenant's  Lake.  Ill  health  necessitated  his 
retirement  from  active  service  for  a  time  in  1771.  When 
the  disputes  with  the  American  colonies  began,  he  saw 
ilearly  that  the  colonists  had  right  on  their  side,  and 
(varmly  supported  their  cause.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  first  lieutenant  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  would  have  put  him  on 
the  path  of  certain  promotion.  But  lie  declined  to  fight 
against. the  cause  which  he  felt  to  be  just,  and  thus  nobly 
••fenounced  the  prospects  of  advancsmenfin  his  profession. 
In  1774  he  published  his  first  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
colonists,  entitled  American  Independence  the  Glory  and 
Interest  of  Great  Britain.     In  the  following  year,  whea 


the  Nottinghamshire  ililitia  wa"  first  raised,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  for  sevouteca 
years.  He  was  at  last  illegally  superseded,  because  of  his 
political  opinions.  In  1770  appeared  his  first  woilc  o^ 
reform  in  Parliament,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Earl 
Stanhope's  pamphlets  (1774),  appears  to  have  been  the 
earliest  publication  on  the  subject.  It  was  entitled,  Tako 
your  Choice,— a.  second  edition  appearing  under  the  new 
title  of  I'/ie  Lcijislative  Eights  of  the  Commonalty  vindicated. 
The  task  of  his  life  was  thenceforth  chiefly  the  attainment 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments.  In  1778 
he  w-as  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Nottinghamshire  ;  and  the  same  year  he  conceived  the 
project  of  a  political  association,  which  took  shape  in  1780 
as  the  "  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,"  and  which 
included  among  its  members  some  of  the  roost  distinguished 
men  of  the  day.  From  this  society  sprang  the  more 
famous  "  Corresponding  Society."  Major  Cartwright, 
working  unweariedly  for  the  promotion  of  reform,  published 
many  pamphlets  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  here, 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspondence,  and  attended  a 
great  number  of  public  meetings.  He  was  one  of  tha 
witnesses  on  the  trial  of  his  friends.  Home  Tooke, 
Thelwall,  and  Hardy,  in  1794,  and  was  himself  indicted 
for  conspiracy  iu  1819.  He  was  found  g'lilty  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100. 
He  married  in  1780,  and  his  wife  survived  him.  He 
had  no  children.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  London  in 
1810,  settled  in  Burton  Crescent  in  1819,  and  there  spent 
his  last  years.  He  was  warmly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him 
personally ;  for,  while  the  world  looked  chiefly  at  his 
inflexibility  of  political  principle,  his  family  and  friends 
saw  his  unswerving  integrity,  his  gentlo-heartedness,  his 
warm  afifections,  his  unvarying  courtesy  and  rare  simplicity 
of  life.  His  health  began  to  fail  in  1823  ;  and  his  spirits 
were  greatly  depressed  at  the  same  time  both  by  public  and 
private  sorrows.  The  reverses  in  Spain  and  the  execution 
of  Riego  touched  him  deeply,  and  more  closely  still  the 
illness  of  a  sister  and  the  death  of  his  brother,  noticed 
above.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  23d  September  1824. 
In  1826  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  Tlie  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Major  Carlwrighl,  edited  by  his  niece,  F.  D. 
Cartwright.  A  complete  lisjt  of  his  writings  is  included  iu 
this  work.  In  1831  a  niou\iment  was  erected  to  him  in 
Burton  Crescent,  from  a  design  by  Macdowell. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Thomas  (c.  1535-1603),  a  Puritan 
divine,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  about  the  year  1535. 
He  studied  divinity  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  was  compelled  to  adopt  the 
legal  profession.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  resumed 
his  theological  studies,  and  was  soon  afterwards  electcj 
fellow  of  Trinity  College.  In  1570,  he  was  appointed 
Margaret  divinity  professor  ;  but  Dr  Whitgift,  on  becoming 
chancellor  in  1571,  deprived  him  of  the  post.  This  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
position.  He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  hierarchy. 
He  attacked  the  Elizabethan  theory  of  a  state-controlled 
church,  advocating,  on  the  contrary,  a  church-controlled 
state,  in  which  the  presbyter  was  to  enjoy  a  lofty  authority, 
for  his  use  of  which  he  was  to  be  responsible  to  God  alone. 
He  even  taught  that  no  opinions  but  his  own  were  to  be 
tolerated,  and  that  heresy  against  them  was  a  sin  deserving 
of  death.  Immediately  after  this  he  removed  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  officiated  as  clergyman  to  the  English  residents, 
first  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  Middleburg.  On  his  return 
he  became  still  further  embroiled  with  Dr  Whitgift  and  the 
Government,  on  account  of  his  Admonition  to  Patliament, 
which  was  fall  of  the  most  violent  attacks  on  the  existing 
condition  of  church  and  state.  In  15i)0  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Star  Chamber  and  imprisoned,  and  in  1691  be- 
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was  onco  more  committed  to  tUe  Fleet  by  Ayimer,  bishop 
of  London.  Ho  was  finally  liberated  in  10D2  and  allowiid 
to  preach,  and  tho  remaining  elovoa  years  of  hi:j  life  were 
undigtnrbed. 

CARTWBIQHT,  Wixliaji  (1611-1643),  an  English 
poet,  born  at  Northway  near  Tewkesbury,  in  September 
1611,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  who,  Laving  wasted  his 
fortune,  was  reduced  to  tho  necessity  of  keeping  an  inn. 
■VVjlliam  Cartwright  finished  his  education  at  Oxfoi-d, 
entered  tho  church,  and  iecame  a  popular  preacher  in  that 
uni'Versity.  In  1G42  he  obtained  the  place  of  succentor  in 
tho  church  of  Salisbury ;  and  he  was  afterwards  chosen 
junior  proctor  and  metaphysical  reader  in  his  university. 
He  died  of  camp  fever  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  in  1613. 
He  was  distinguished"  by  a  graceful  person  and  attractive 
manner,  and  by  extraordinary  industry ;  and,  indeed,  his 
fame  rests  on  his  personal  popularity  and  the  praise  which 
be  received  from  his  fellow-poets,  and  especially  from  Ben 
Jonsou,  rather  than  on  the  merit  of  his  verses,  which  are, 
in  fact,  very  ordinary  productions.  His  poems  and  plays 
were  published  iu  1651. 

CAKUPANO,  a  seaport  town  of  Venezuela,  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Cumaua,  65  miles  north-east 
of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Caribbean 
8ea,  at  the  opening  of  two  valleys,  and  is  defended  by 
^fort  The  chief  trade  is  in  horses  and  mules.  Population 
8600.  , 

CARUS,  Karl  Qustav  (1789-1869),  a  German  physio- 
logist and  psychologist,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  on  the  3d 
January  1789.  lie  was  educated  at  tho  Thomas  School 
and  the  university  of  his'  native  city,  'and  devoted  Lis 
attentiou  first  to  chemistry,  intending  to  enter  upon  the 
business  of  his  father,  who  had  a  large  dyeing  establish- 
ment. But  a  course  of  lectures  ou  anatomy  which  ho 
attende'l  caused  him  to  alter  Lis  views,  and  ho  began  the 
Bystemotic  study  of  medicine.  In  1811  he  graduated,  and 
began  t  i  teach  as  a  privat-docent.  The  subject  which  he 
selected  (comparative  anatomy)  had  not  previously  been 
lecturei'  on  at  Leipsic,  and  Carus  soon  established  a  repu- 
tation a-,  a  medical  teacher.  In  181 3  he  became  director  of 
the  military  hospital  at  PfaiTendorf,  near  Leipsic,  and  in  the 
tollowii.g  year  he  was  summoned  as  profcasor  to  the  new 
medical  college  at  Dresden.  In  this  town  ho  spent  the 
reraafnder  of  his  life,  rising  to  tho  highest  dignities  of  his 
profession.  He  was  made  royal. physician  in  1827,  and 
became  a  privy  councillor  in  1802.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  wure  spent  iu  drawing  np  an  autobiography, — which 
was  published  under  the  title  Lebciiserinneruiiricn  nuil 
DenkwUrdi'jl-citcn,  four  volumes,  1865-6.  He  died  oa 
the  28th  .July  1869.  In  philosophy  Carus  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Schelling,  and  his  works  ore  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  that  system.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  landscape  painter  and  as  an  art  critic. 

Caraa'a  literary  activity  was  very  great,  and  tho  list  of  hia  worlta  is 
lengthy.  Tho  most  important  aro — Ornndillgc  dcr  tcry/eie/icHde 
Anatomic  und  PhjiioJotjic,  1S28  ;  Sjis/rin  ilcT  Phfinotoiif,  2il  cJ  , 
1847-9  ;  I'siicho.  ;«r  Enlwickrl iiugagcackichtc  (JcrScflc,lii'i;  I'hysis: 
Kur  Qc^chicktt  dcs  hibticlun  Lchcnn  ;  Kntitr  vnd  Jt/ee,  ]801  ;  St/ut- 
bolik  drs  mfnnchlirhiiii  Orsfnlts,  1852;  AUns  der  KniHiodopir^  2>( 
ed.,  18«4  ;    Vcrglnchnide  Pmjclio/orfif,  18C8. 

CAIIYAIIAL,  T0MA8  Jos^  GoNSALEZ  (1753-1834),  a 
Spanish  poet  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1753. 
He  studied  at  tho  University  of  Seville,  and  took  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  at  ^ladrid.  Ho  obtained  an  oHlco  in  tho 
financial  department  of  the  Government  ;  and,  in  1795 
was  made  intendant  of  the  colonies  which  had  just  been 
founded  in  Sierra  Morqna  and  Andalusia.  During  1809- 
1811,  ho  held  an  intendancy  in  tho  patriot  nrmy.  Ho 
became,  in  1812,  director  of  tho  University  of  San  Isidro ; 
but,  having  ofl'endcd  the  Government  by  establishing  a 
chair  uf  inturuntiorial  law   he  was  iuipnsoned  for  five  years 


(1815-1820).  The  revolution  of  1820  reinstated  him, 
but  the  counter-revolution  of  three  years  later  forced  him 
into  exile.  After  four  years  he  was  allowed  to  return,  and 
he  died,  in  1834,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  War. 
Carvahal  enjoyed  European  fame  as  author  of  metrical 
translations  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible.  To  fit 
himself  for  this  work  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew 
at  the  ago  of  fifty-four.  He  also  wrote  other  works  in 
verso  and  prose,  avowedly  taking  Luis  de  Leon  as  his 
model 

CARVIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pas 
de-Calais,  14J  miles  KS.E.  of  B(;thuiie.  It  is  a  flourishing 
centre  of  industry,  and  carries  on  a  large  manufacture  of 
beetroot  sugar,  alcohol,  and  starch.  Population  of  the 
town  in  1872,  5780,  and  of  the  commune,  7024. 

CARVING.  To  carve  (Anglo-Saxon,  ceorfan)  is  to  cut, 
whatever  the  material ;  iu  strict  language  carving  u 
sculpture.  Tho  name  of  sculptor  is  commonly  reserved 
for  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  while  that  of  carvers  is 
given  to  the  artists  or  workmen  who  execute  subordinate 
decorations,  e.g.,  of  architecture  iu  marble  or  stone.  The 
word  is  also  specially  applied  to  sculpture  in  ivory  and  its 
substitutes,  and  in  wood  and  other  soft  materials 

True  ivory  is  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  but  other  inferior 
kinds  are  produced  by  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  hippp- 
potamus.  Long  before  the  art  of  metallurgy  was  generally 
known,  among  the  remotest  pre-historic  races,  carvings  on 
ivory  and  on  reindeer  horn  may  be  mentioned  in  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  art.  A  piece  tif  mammoth 
ivory  with  a  rude  engraving  of  a  mammoth  is  preserved  in 
tho  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plautes  in  Paris.  Fragments 
of  ivory  and  horn,  carved  with  excellent  representations  of 
animals,  found  in  caves  in  the  Dordogne  in  Fran^,  may 
bo  seen  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum. 

Coming  to  historic  ages  we  find  abundant  evidence  of 
the  skill  of  tho  Egyifttiaiis  in  ivory  carving.  Two  daggers 
inlaid  and  ornamented  with  ivorj-,  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  attributed  to  the  ago  of  Jloses.  In  the  same  collection 
aro  chairs  of  the  16th  century  B.C.  inlaid  with  ivorj';  two 
boxes  in  the  shape  of  waterfowl  and  a  emaU  figure  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  11th.  A  number  of  carvings 
in  ivory  and  bone  of  these  and  later  dates  are  preserved  iu 
the  Egyptian  galleries  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  (Labarte,  Arts 
Iiidustriels,  p.  186). 

Ivory  is  mentioned  among  the  imports  of  Solomon  (1000 
B.C.)  His  throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  the  purest  gold,  and 
the  ivory  house  of  King  Ahab,  arc  specially  recorded  ;  tho 
words"  ivory  palaces  '  in  tlie  45th  psalm  aro  more  exactly 
rendered  "wardrobes" — chests  of  wood  ornamented  with 
ivory.  Horns,  benches,  and  beds  of  ivory  are  mentioned 
in'  the  prophetical  books.  Amongst  the  Hebrews,  as 
amongst  other  ancient  nations,  sceptres,  thrones,  and  other 
insignia  of  royalty  are  often  spoken  of  as  made  of  ivory. 
These  objects  were  frequently  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 

Mr  Layard  discovered  many  fragments  of  carved  ivory 
in  Nineveh,  so  brittle  from  desiccation  that  they  were 
boiled  in  gelatine  to  enable  them  to  be  safely  handled. 
The  most  interesting  (dated  by  Mr  Layard  about  950  B.c.) 
are  two  small  tablets  representing  seated  figures  of  Egyp- 
tian character  with  a  cartouche  bearing  hieroglyphics.  Parts 
of  tho  decoration  were  "enamelled  with  a  blue  substance 
let  into  the  ivory  "  (rather  with  slices  of  coloured  vitreous 
pastes,  not  true  enamel),  and  tho  whole  ground  of  the  tablet 
was  originally  gilded,  remains  of  the  gold  leaf  still  adhei^ 
ing  to  it  (Xiuev(/i  and  its  Hcmaiits,  ii.  p.  9). 

ITio  Greeks  made  many  precious  objects  in  ivory  evea 
in  the  earlie.st  times.  Phidias  and  his  successors  (in  the 
5th  century  n.c.)  made  "chryselephantine"  statues,  i.e., 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  proctice  was  continued,  probably, 
down  to  the  Christian  era.    A  great  number  of  such  statues 
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are  described  by  Pausanias.  The  most  celebrated  wore  the 
colossal  statue  of  Athene  at  Athens,  nearly  40  feet,  and 
that  of  Jupiter  at  Ol.vnipia,  about  58  feet  high.  They 
were  the  largest  and  awst  precious  works  ever  executed  in 
the  material  uuder  discussion.  It  has  been  stated  by 
writers  of  various  dates,  from  Pliny  downwards,  that  the 
ancients  had  methods  of  flattening  and  joining  ivory  so  as 
to  make  it  cover  large  surface."",  but  modern  experiments  of 
the  recipes  given  have  not  verified  these  etateraeuts. 

A  few  remains  of  ivory  carvings  found  in  Etruscan 
Icmbs  in  Italy  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ;  others 
have  been  collected  by  Signer  Castellani.  Roman  ivories 
earlier  than  the  4th  century  are  very  rare.  There  are, 
however,  in  various  collections  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  caived  ivory  tablets,  called  consular  diptychs, 
meant  to  fold  up  and  to  contain  writing  on  the  inside. 
They  were  used  by  the  Roman  consuls,  and  sometimes 
sent  by  them  as  presents  to  great  personages.  Half  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  works  is  preserved  in  the 
Kensington  Museum  (No.  212-65),  the  other  half  is  in  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny  in  Paris — this  piece  is  of  the  3d  century. 
The  chair  of  St  Maximian,  covered  with  ivory  panels  elabo- 
rately carved  (6th  century),  is  still  in  good  preservation  at 
Ravenna. 

Ivory  carving  was  carried  on  at  Constantinople  during 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  Charlemagne  did  much  to  en- 
courage and  establish  the  arts  in  Northern  Europe. 
Ivory  book-covers  carved  with  Gospel  subjects,  pyxes,  or 
small  boxes  for  church  nse,  caskets,  horns,  and  other 
valuable  objects  were  carved  in  ivory  during  his  reign, 
and  those  of  his  immediate  successors.  They  were  set  in 
gold  or  silver,  and  sometimes  with  precious  stones.  An 
example  of  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship  (10th  century)  is 
preserved  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Gallery  in  Cambridge.  Combs 
both  of  ivory  and  bone  of  the  .Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
periods  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  tombs  in  England. 
Carved  folding  triptychs,  shrines,  and  altar-pieces  con- 
taining sacred  subjects  in  bas-relief,  or  figures  of  saints, 
with  rich  and  elaborate  architectural  details  according  to 
the  style  of  the  day,  often  decorated  with  gold  and  colour, 
were  made  in  great  numbers  from  the  10th  to  the  16th 
century,  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  Crucifixes  and 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  made  during  these 
ages,  are  often  graceful  and  beautiful  examples  of  small 
sculpture.  To  these  should  be  added  the  pastoral  staves 
carried  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and  numbers  of  objects  for 
secular  use,  such  as  horns,  combs,  caskets,  hilts  of  arms, 
and  the  like,  carved  in  ivory  for  persons  of  wealth,  through- 
out the  Mt3dle  Ages.  They  reached  their  highest  perfec- 
tion daring  the  I3th  and  14th  centuries.  The  religious 
subjects  carved  in  ivory  by  'Spanish  artists  were  of  great 
excellence  before  the  16th  century. 

The  great  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  are  credited, 
though  often  without  sufficient  authority,  with  many  works 
in  ivory  still  preserved  in  public  galleries.  The  scholars  of 
Cellini  and  Raphael  certainly  carved  with  great  skill  in 
this  material.  Examples  attributed  to  the  masters  them- 
selves are  shown  in  the  galleries  of  Munich  and  Vienna. 
Germany,  Flandera,  Holland,  and  Spain  were  distinguished 
for  ivory  carvers  during  the  16th  century.  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg  were  especially  renowned  in  this  respect.  The 
carved  drums  of  vases  and  tankarda,  bas-relief  plaques  or 
panels  set  in  silver  gilt  and  gold  aie  to  be  seen  in  the 
galleries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  Dagger  and 
knife  hilts  and  sheaths,  powder-flasks,  and  statuettes  of 
admirable  execution,  continued  to  be  made  in  ivory  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  There  are  good 
examples  in  the  Green  Vaults  in  Dresden  and  in  many 
other  collections.  Several  German  princes,  as  well  as  Peter 
the  Great,  carved  and  turned  ivory  in  the  lathe,  and  remark- 


able specimens  of  their  work  may  bo  seen  in  the  Greeo 

Vaults. 

Among  the  br,^t  Italian  ivory  carvers  of  the  16th  century 
may  be  reckoned  the  pupils  of  Valerio  Vicentioo  aod 
Bernardo  of  Castel  Bolognese.  A  fine  bas-relief  by 
Alessandro  Algardi,  of  the  17th  century,  is  preserved 
in  the  Basilica  of  St  "Peter  in  Rome.  Other  well-known 
artists  were  Copd  and  Frangois  Du  Quesnoy,  called  the 
Fleming  (1594-1644),  the  latter  of  great  eminence  ;  Jacob 
ZeUer,  a  Dutchman  ;  Leo  Pronner  of  Nuremberg ;  Van 
Obstal  of  Antwerp,  settled  in  France  ;  Leonard  Kern  and 
Angermann  of  Nuremberg  (17th  century);  Barthel  (died 
at  Dresden  1694),  who  excelled  in  carving  animals; 
Leonard  Zick  of  Nuremberg  ( 1.7 th  and  ISth'centuries),  who 
carved  puzzle  balls,  like  those  of  the  Chinese  ;  Stephan 
Zick,  who  carved  eyes  and  ears,  examples  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Green  Vaults ;  Belthasar  Permoser,  a  Bava- 
rian settled  in  Dresden  (1650-1732);  and  Simon  Troger 
(18th  century),  a  carver  of  great  skill  in  ivory  who  .added 
fanciful  details  in  brown  wood ;  examples  of  his  composi- 
tions are  preserved  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  the  Roya) 
Museum  of  Turin,  and  the  Green  Vaults  of  Dresden. 

Ivory  carving  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  East.  In 
many  parts  of  India,  Bombay  especially,  ivory  is  carved, 
pierced,  and  inlaid  with  great  skill.  The  Bombay  carver* 
borrowed  this  art  from  the  Persians.  The  Chinese  carve 
s'abs  of  ivory  and  entire  tusks  with  elaborate  compositions 
of  figures  and  landscape.  They  carve  and  pierce  puzzle 
balls,  cut  one  inside  another  out  of  single  pieces  of  ivory. 
The  skill  of  the  apanese  is  still  greater.  Their  groups  of 
small  figures,  animals,  shells,  insects  ifec,  show  a  power  of 
representing  animal  life,  and  a  dexterity  in  inlaying  ivory 
with  metals  and  othci'  substances  probably  never  surpassed. 
If  the  art  of  both  nations  is  somewhat  grotesque,  their 
power  of  hand  has  had  I  it  few  equals  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times. 

A  modern  school  of  ivory  carving,  that  has  become  a 
small  trade,  is  established  at  Dieppe  in  France.  Many 
crucifixes  and  religious  images  are  produced  there  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

Implements  and  furniture  have  been  carved  in  wood 
from  very  ancient  times.  The -perishable  nature  of  the 
material  forbids  the  hope  of  finding  remains  of  such  remote 
antiquity  as  wa  have  in  ivory,  bone,  and  horn.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  however,  that  the  weapons  and  utensils  of  the 
stone  age  were  fitted  to  handles  of  wood  and  bound  on  with 
thongs  of  hide  or  animal  sinews.  Most  ethnographical 
collections  possess  paddles  and  weapons  made  by  more 
recent  races  in  a  primitive  state  of  knowledge  and  cultiva- 
tion. Often  these  utensils  are  diapered  over  in  patterns 
of  much  elegance, — those,  for  instance,  of  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  and  Polynesia.  The  figure-head  of  a  New  Zealand 
canoe  of  brown  wood  carved  in  graceful  convolutions, 
resembling  the  designs  of  the  Scandinavian  artists,  waa 
exhibited  amongst  the  collections  of  the  duke  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Pausanias  states  that  all  the  most  ancient  races  carved 
statues  out  of  wood,  and  mentions  specially  these  of  Egypt. 
According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  wooden  sti»: ues  continued  to 
be  erected  in  Egyprian  temples  till  the  times  of  the  later 
Pharaohs.  Sycamore  Tvas^lie  wood  in  general  use  for 
furniture,  and  cedar  for  mummy  cases,  which  are  carved 
into  the  shape  of  the  mummy,  painted  and  gilt.  Timber 
was  imported  into  Egypt,  and  rare  woods  were  inlaid  both 
in  furniture  and  statues  (see  Birch,  \Trans.  JRoy.  Soc,  iii. 
p.  172).  A  bas-relief  in  hard  wood,  attributed  to  the  6th, 
7th,  or  8th  dynasty  (above  2000  years  B.C.),  is  preserved 
in  the  Louvre. 

The  Hebrews  of  the  age  of  Moses  seem  to  have  been 
more  skilful    as  metallurgists  than  as  wood  carvers,  but 
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under  Solomon,  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  was  liued  with 
cedar,  and  the  walls  elaborately  carved  with  figures  of 
cherubims,  palm  trees,  and  open  flowers  all  giJt.  Two 
cherubiras,  10  cubits  high  were  carved  in  olive,  a  very 
durable  wood.  Solomon  imported  ebony  and  other  rare 
woods  for  bis  musical  instruments  and  furniture. 

Wood  was  used  by  the  Greek  sculptors  before  the  5th 
century  B.C.,  and  Pausanias  enumerates  many  statues  made 
of  different  woods,  some  of  several  kinds  of  wood  extant 
iu  Greece  in  his  time  (bk.  ii.  and  vii.) 

The  Romans,  who  used  bronze  and  marlfle  for  their 
furniture  in  later  times,  were  still  curious  in  woods,  which 
wcro  carved  or  polished  and  reserved  for  many  purposes, 
and  when  of  fine  grain  were  extravagantly  valued.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  the  rude  wooden  idols  of  the  Germans. 

The  fact  that  a  great  part  of  Europe  was  covered  with 
oak,  pine,  and  other  forests  made  the  use  of  timber 
universal  during  the  Middle  Ages;  many  memorials  remain 
of  the  skill  both  of  constructors  and  carvers  in  oak  and 
other  woods.  Churches,  houses,  even  entire  cities  were 
of  timber;  many  of  these  remain  in  Northern  Germany, 
f.g.,  in  Hanover,  Hildesheim,and'  Brunswick,  in  towns  of 
Drittany  and  Perigord,  and  in  Blois^-  Coventry,  Chester, 
oud  other  ^cities,  of  France  and  England.  Beam  ends, 
brackets,  door  heads  and  gables  were  often  effectively  carved. 
Two  doors,  remains  of  churches  in  Norway  (of  the  11th  or 
12th  century),  entirely  constructed  of  timber,  carved  in  a 
large-grained  pine  wood  into  a  complicated  but  graceful 
composition-  of  dragons  and  serpents,  were  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  in  1868.  The  most  elaborate  and 
artistic  carved  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be  found  in 
the  shrines  or- "  retablos  "  placed  on  altars,  some  of  small 
chamber  size,  others  20  to  30  feet  iu  height.  They  wero 
made  in  countless  numbers  in  Germany,  Spain,  France, 
Flanders,  and  England.  The  principal  space  of  the  shrine 
was  filled  by  figures  standing  or  seated  under  elaborate 
carved  tabernacle  work, — sometimes  with  complete  pictorial 
compositions  representing  well-kuowu  legends  of  the  saints. 
Generally  these  figures  were  gilded  and  painted.  Often 
the  shutters  on  the  sides  were  painted  with  illustrative 
subjects,  frequently  painted  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  be  seen 
whether  the  shrine  was  open  or  shut.  Many  Lutheran 
churches  m  Nuremberg  retain  these  ornaments  exactly  as 
they  stood  in  Catholic  limes.  Tlie  15th  and  16th  centuries 
were  prolific  in  these  rich  structures.  A  famous  triptych 
by  Hans  Bruggemann  (1515)  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Schleswig,  an  earlier  one  by  Michel  Pach^r  of  Brauneck 
at  Wolfgang-sur-le-Lac  near  Ichcl.  To  the  triptychs  should 
bo  added  the  stall  work  of  the  14th,  15th,  IGtli  ceuturies, 
as  in  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Amiens,  and  Ulm,  aud  in 
many  English  churches.  Another  class  of  carvings  may 
be  studied  in  the  vast  roofS,  such  as  that  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  the  roofs  of  fnany  churches  in  Norfolk,  and  many 
halls  in  the  old  colleges  aud  Tudor  mansions  are  decorated 
with'  carved  figures  and  heraldry. 

Iu  the  16th  century  the  great  cities  of  Ital,? — Rome. . 
Florence,  Venice,  Jlilan,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  others  - 
abounded  in  richly  carvc4  gilt  aud  inlaid  furnitii'«, 
chairs,  wardrobes,  chests  —  such  as  contained  bridul 
trousseaux — mirror  frames,  caskets,  even  bellows.  They 
were  of  walnut,  cypress,  cedar,  ebony,  and  other  woods, — 
inlaid  with  ivory,  agates,  and  ornaments  of  hammered 
Bilver.  Rich  and  beautiful  examiiles  of  such  work  arc  pre- 
served in  tho  museum  at  South  Kensington,  the  Hotel  dc 
Cluny,  the  Kuust  Kamraer  of  Berlin,  and  other  collections. 
The  16th  century  stall-work  of  many  Venetian  churches, 
the  panel-work  of  the  old  rooms  in  tho  Louvre  iu  Paris; 
the  fire-places  seen  in  many  old  16th  century  palaces, 
•pecially  that  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Bruges,  are 
iMmples  of  admirable  decorative  carving  on  a  large  scale. 


The  Spanish  wood-carvers  during  this  period  had  a 
just  celebrity.  ThcLr  religious  imagery  is  admirably  de- 
signed, true  to  nature,  and  devotional,  pathetic,  and  tender 
in  expression.  •  They  coloured  the  figures  up  to  nature,  but 
nothing  was  lost  in  this  process.  The  great  Renaissance 
painters  and  mastore  of  Germany  practised  wood-carving 
of  great  excellence.  Wohlgemuth  of  Nuremberg,  Albert 
Durer,  A'eit  Stoss,  Ludwig  Krug,  Peter  Flotner,  <tc.,  carved 
classical  subjects,  portraits  iu  medallions,  delicate  baa 
reliefs  oh  draught  men  made  of  box  and  other  hard  woods, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections.  They  carved  as 
often  iu  hone  stone,  and  modelled  niedallions,  statuettes, 
and  minute  busts  iu  wax,  sometimes  coloured  up  to  life. 

A  rilievo  on  hone  stone  by  Albert  Durer  Ls  preserved  da 
the  British  Museum  ;  others  on  wood  in  the  united  collec- 
tions in  Muuioh,  on  wood  and  hone  stone  by  Lucas  Kranacb 
the  painter  in  the  Kuust  Kammer,  Berlin,  on  wood  with 
the  monogram  of  Hans  Schauffiu  in  the  same  collection, 
one  attributed  to  Lucas  Vau  Leyden  the  painter  in  tho 
National  Library,  Paris.  The  Augsburg  artists  worked 
more  generally  in  wood  only.  Rosary  beads  of  box,  \  to 
\  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  some  made  to  open,  carved  with 
minute  figure  subjects  of  great  excellence,  may  be  seeu  iu 
South  Keusington  and  in  other  collections.  During  tho 
same  period  minute  Scripture  subjects  were  carved  in  box 
on  crosses  and  small  triptychs  by  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos,  the  inheritors  of  the  old  Byzantine  art. 

In  the  16th  century  curious  minute  works,  entire  compo- 
sitions, were  carved  by  Properzia  de'  Rossi  in  peach  stones. 
One  is  preserved  in  the  JIuseura  of  Turin.  A  cherty  stone 
on  which  a  "  gloria  "  of  paints  is  carved  is  preserved  among 
the  Florentine  gems.  Leo  Pronner,  already  named,  also 
carved  microscopic  work  on  cherry  ttoues. 

A  carver  of  great  skill,  Griuling  Gibbous  (1650-1721), 
founded  a  school  of  decorative  carving  in  England  which 
survived  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
facility  of  execution  in  carving  soft  woods  for  gilding,  to 
make  frames,  carriages,  and  furniture  was  very  great  dur- 
ing tho  earlier  years  of  the  last  century.  The  taste  was 
best  in  Italy  and  most  extravagaut  in  France.  A  revival 
of  classic  taste  began  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  inEugland,  influenced  by  the  brothers 
Adam  and  by  many  excellent  carvers  of  furniture  and 
decorative  wood- work. 

The  carvings  of  the  mountain  villagers  in  Switzerland 
aud  the  Tyrol  are  spirited,  and  are  well  executed,  with 
simple  tools,  generally  in  pine  wood.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  Indians,  Persians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  regarding 
ivory-carving,  applies  equally  to  their  skill  in  carving  and 
inlaying  wood. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe  tho  art  has  been  much 
displaced  in  recent  times  by  moulded  work  in  various 
materials  and  by  metal-casting. 

See  MaskeU'a  Ivoi-us  at  South  Kcnsingluii ;  Gori-  Thesaurus  Z)/>- 
li/chorum;  I^barte'a  Arts  Induslricls  ;  Du  Somincmid,  Arts  Somy- 
tuaires;  Voillet-le-Duc'a  A/btiVicr;  Labke'a  1/istoru  of  Art ;  Ku(;lcr'."i 
llajid-book ;  Pollen's  Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture  and  /Kooriji 
110)*.  (J.  H.  V.) 

CARVING  AND  GILDING  being  two  operatioua 
which  formerly  were  tho  most  prominent  features  in  th« 
important  industry  of  frame-making,  the  craftsjien  wiio 
pursued  the  occupation  were  known  as  carvers  and  gildera 
Tho  terms  still  continue  to  be  the  recognized  trade  name  ot 
frame-making,  although  very  little  of  the  oruumonuiiion  o* 
frame-work  is  now  accomplished  by  carving,  and  a  great 
deal  of  tho  so  called  gilt  ormiment  is  produced  without  the 
use  of  gold.  The  trade  has  to  do  primarily  with  tho  frames 
of  pictures,  engravings,  and  mirrors,  but  many  of  the  light 
decorative  fittings  of  houses,  finished  in  "composition"  and 
gilt  work,   are   also   entrusted  to   the  carver  and  gilder. 
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Fashioa  in  picture  frames,  like  all  fashious,  fluctuates 
greatly.  Jlouldings  of  the  prevailing  sizes  and  patterns 
are  generally  manufactured  in  special  factories,  and  sup- 
Ijlied  in  lengths  to  carvers  and  gilders  ready  for  use.  A 
large  proportion  of  such  mouldings,  especially  those  of  a 
chsaper  and  inferior  quality,  are  made  in  Germany.  .  What 
is  distinctively  known  as  a  "German"  moulding  is  a 
cheap  imitation  of  gilt  n-ork  made  by  lacquering  over 
the  surface  of  a  white  metallic  foil.  German  artisans 
are  also  very  successful  in  the  preparation  of  imitation 
of  veneers  of  rosewood,  mahogany,  walnut,  and  other  orna- 
mental woods.  The  more  expensive  mouldings  are  either 
in  wood  (such  as  oak  or  mahogany),  in  veneers  of  any  ex- 
pensive ornamental  wood,  or  real  gilt. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  method  of  making  a  gilt  frame, 
enriched  with  composition  ornaments,  may  be  taken  as  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  operations  of  the  frame-maker. 
The  foundation  of  such  a  frame  is  soft  pine  wood,  in  which 
a  moulding  of  the  required  size  and  section  is  roughly 
run.  To  prevent  warping  the  moulding  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  made  from  two  pieces  of  wood  glued  together  The 
moulding  is  "  whitened  up,"  or  prepared  for  gilding  by 
covering  it  with  repeated  coatings  of  a  mixture  of  finely- 
powdered  whiting  and  size.  When  a  sufficient  thickness 
of  the  whitening  mixture  has  been  applied,  the  whole  sur- 
face is  carefully  smoothed  ofT  with  pumice-stone  and  glass- 
paper,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  angles  and  curves  clear 
and  sharp.  Were  a  plain  gilt  moulding  only  desired,  it 
would  now  be  ready  for  gilding;  but  when  the  frame  is  to 
be  enriched,  it  first  receives  the  composition  ornaments. 
Composition,  or  "  compo,"  is  a  mixture  of  fine  glue,  white 
resin,  and  linseed  oil  well  boiled  together,  with  as  much 
rolled  and  sifted  whiting  added  as  makes  the  whole  into  a 
doughy  mass  while  hot.  This  composition  is  worked  iu  a 
hot  state  into  moulds  of  boxwood,  and  so  pressed  in  as  to 
take  up  every  ornamental  detail.  On  its  removal  from  the 
mould  all  superfluous  matter  is  trimmed  away,  and  the 
ornament,  while  yet  soft  and  plastic,  is  laid  on  the  mould- 
ing, and  fitting  into  all  the  curves,  (fee,  is  fixed  with 
glue.  Tlio  ornamental  surface  so  prepared  quickly  sets 
and  becomes  very  hard  and  brittle.  When  very  large  bold 
ornaments  are  wanted  for  frames  of  unusual  size  they  are 
moulded  in  p<ipier  mdche.  Two  methods  of  laying  on  gold 
— oil  gilding  and  water  gilding — are  practised,  the  former 
being  used  for  frames  broken  up  with  enrichments.  For 
oil-gilding  the  moulding  is  prepared  with  two  coats  of  fine 
thin  size,  and  afterwards  it  receives  a  coat  of  oil  gold-size, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  ochre. 
When  this  gold-size  is  in  a  "tackey"  or  "sticky"  con- 
dition, gold-leaf  is  laid  on  and  carefully  pressed  over  and 
into  all  parts  of  the  surface  ;  and  wlien  covered  with  a  coat 
of  finish-size,  the  gilding  is  complete.  Water  gilding  is 
applied  to  plain  mouldings  and  all  considerable  unbroken 
surfaces,  and  is  finished  either  "matt"  or  burnished  For 
these  styles  of  work  the  mouldings  are  properly  sized,  and 
after  the  size  is  dry  the  gold  is  laid  on  with  water.  Matt- 
xvork  is  protected  with  one  or  two  coats  of  finish-size  ;  but 
burnished  gold  is  finished  only  by  polishing  with  an  agate 
burnisher, — no  size  or  water  being  allowed  to  touch  such 
surfaces.  The  mitring  up  of  frames,  the  mounting  and 
fitting  up  of  paintings,  engravings,  ic,  involve  too  many 
minor  operations  to  be  noticed  here  in  detail ;  but  these, 
with  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  glass,  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing pictures  and  prints,  and  similar  operations,  all  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  carver  and  gilder. 

CARY,  Henry  Fbancis  (1772-1844),  translator  of 
Dante,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Gibraltar, 
December  6,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which 
he  entered  at  the  ago  of  eighteen,  having  two  years  esrlier 


made  his  appearihce  as  an  author,  in  a  volume  of  Sonneti 
and  Odei.  In  179G  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  hav- 
ing entered  the  church  was  presented,  in  the  following  year, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Abbott's  Bromley  in  Staffordshire.  This 
benefice  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1800  lie  was  also  \irc- 
sented  to  the  vicarage  of  Kingsbury  in  Warwickshire' 
While  still  at  Christ  Church  he  had  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  modern  literature,  not  only  Englisli  but 
French  and  Italian  ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  studies  iu  thcso 
fields  appeared  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Dante,  tho 
work  on  which  his  reputation  now  chiefly  rests.  Tho 
version  of  the  Ii\f<rno  was  published  in  1605,  together 
with  tho  original  text.  The  version  of  the  whole  Jjivitia 
Commedia  did  not  appear  till  1814.  It  attracted  littlo 
attention  for  some  years.  But  when  Coleridge,  in  hia 
lectures  at'  the  Royal  Institution  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of 
high  praise,  the  world  was  persuaded  to  acknowledge  ita 
merits.  It  gradually  took  its  place  among  "  standard  " 
works,  aud  passed  through  four  editions  iu  tho  translator's 
lifetime.  It  has  the  great  merits  of  accuracy,  idiomatic 
vigour,  and  rcadableness,  and,  although  many  rivals  have 
since  appeared  in  the  field,  still  holds  its  honourable  place. 
Its  blank  verse,  however,  cannot  represent  tho  close  woven 
texture  and  the  stately  music  of  tho  itr:a  rima  of  tho 
original.  In  1824  Cary  published  a  translation  of  2'lie 
Birds  of  Aristophanes.  Two  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant-librarian  in  the  British  Jhiseum,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  about  eleven  years.  He  resigned  in 
consequence  of  being  refused  the  appointment,  in  ordi- 
nary course  on  a  vacancy,  to  the  post  of  keeper  of  tho 
printed  books.  From  this  tii4ie  he  applied  himself  to 
literary  work  on  his  own  account,  for  which  his  duties  at 
the  museum  had  left  him  little  opportunity.  For  the  old 
London  Magazine  he  wrote  a  series  of  Lives  of  the  early 
French  Poets,  and  Lives  of  Enylish  Poets  (from  Johnson  to 
Henry  Kirke  White),  the  latter  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  These  works  were  publislicd 
in  a  collected  form  in  1846.  He  was  also  engaged  iu 
editing  the  works  of  Cowper,  Milton,  Pope,  and  other  poets. 
He  published  about  1834  a  translatiou  of  the  Odes  of 
Pindar,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing  a  body 
of  illustrative  uotcs  for  a  new^  edition.  A  pension  of  £200 
per  annum  was  conferred  on  Cary  by  Lord  Melbourne  in 
1841.  He  died  in  Loudon,  August  14,  1844,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  memoir 
of  his  life,  with  his  literary  journal  and  letters,  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  by  his  sou,  the  Rev.  Henry  Gary, 
M.A.,  in  1847. 

CARY,  Sir  Lucius,  second  Viscount  Falkland,  was  born 
at  Burford,  co.  Oxon,  in  IGIO  or  IGll,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  his  father  being  at  that  time  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland.  On  leaving  the  university  he  served  for 
a  short  time  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  failing  to  attain 
promotion  returned  to  Euglaud,  and  found  a  refuge  from 
domestic  troubles  iu  the  study  of  ancient  literature  and  tlio 
society  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  learning.  Among  liis 
intimate  associates  were  Jonsou,  Suckling,  and  Cowley ; 
and  at  his  country  seat.  Great  Tew  in  Oxfordshire,  he 
subsequently  gathered  around  him  a  small  group  of 
theolofians  whose  liberal  opinions  were  not  without 
influence  in  the  religious  rivalries  of  the  day.  In  IC."}.! 
he  succeeded  to  his  father's  title,  and  was  appointed 
gentleman  of  tho  puvy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  In  1C40 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  forXcwiiort, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  quickly  assumed  there  a  prominent  part 
upon  the  °side  of  the  king,  while  at  the  same  time  ho 
supported  Pym  in  his  schemes  of  moderate  reform  in  church 
and  state,  and  himself  introduced  the  Bill  for  the  exclusion 
of  bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers.  But  having  boon 
chosen  by  Charles  to  be  one  of  his  secretaries  of  state. 
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i'alklaucl  found  himself  H'retiievably  committed  to  a  caude 
which  he  could  not  wholly  approve,  and  to  the  service  of  a 
king  whom  in  his  heart  he  diatrusted,  though  his  chivalry 
forbad  him  to  abandon  his  cause.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War  he  joined  his  royal  master  at  York,  and  having 
raised  a  troop  of  horse,  did  good  service  at  Edgebill,  Oxford, 
and  the  siego  of  Gloucester.  In  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Newbury  (20th  September  1C43)  he  fell  fighting  in  the 
front  rank  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  with  the  words 
'•■  Peace,  Peace  "  upon  his  lips.  Had  his  life  been  spared 
it  is  possible  that  he  might  at  least  have  succeeded  in 
mitigating  the  rancour  of  the  contending  parties.  His 
poems  and  political  writings,  published  after  his  death,  do 
not  increase  a  reputation  which  is  based  rather  upon  siugle- 
mindeduess  and  patriotic  self-devotion  than  upon  his  con- 
tributions to  literature. 

CARYL,  Joseph  (1602-1673),  a  learned  Nonconformist 
clergyman,  was  born  in  London  in  1602.  He  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  O.xford,  and  after,  leaving  the  university 
became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  InnI  By  order  of  the 
Parh'ament  ho  attended  Charles  L  in  Holmhy  House,  and 
in  1650  be  was  sent  with  Owen  to  accompany  Cromwell  to 
Scotland.  After  the  Restoration  he  continued  to  officiate  in 
an  Independent  congregation,  in  London  till  his  death  in 
1673.  Caryl  is  now  remembered  only  for  his  learned  but 
ponderous  commentary  on  Job,  originally  published  in 
twelve  volumes  4to,  afterwards  iu  two  huge  volumes  folio. 

CASA,  Giovanni  della  (1503-1556),  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Mugillo,  in  Tuscany,  in  1503.  He  studied  at 
Bologna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  by  his  learning 
attracted  the  patronage  of  Alexander  Farneso,  who,  as  Pope 
Paul  III.,  made  him  nuncio  to  Florence,  where  he  received 
t-jft  honour  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
academy,  and  then  to  Naples,  where  his  oratorical  ability 
brought  him  considerable  success.  His  reward  was  the 
archbishopric  of  Benovento,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  was 
only  his  openly  licentious  poem,  Capitoli  del  foro,  and  the 
fact  that  the  French  court  seemed  to  desire  his  elevation, 
which  prevented  him  from  being  raised  to  a  still  higher 
dignity.  He  died  in  1556.  Casa  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
the  leader  of  a  reaction  in  lyric  poetry  against  the  uni- 
versal imitation  of  Petrarch,  and  as  the  originator  of  a 
style,  which,  if  leSs  soft  and  elegant,  was  more  nervous  and 
majestic  than  that  which  it  replaced.  His  prose  writings 
gained  great  reputation  in  their  own  day,  and  long  after- 
wards, but  are  disfigured  by  apparent  straining  after  cfl'ect, 
and  by  frequent  puerility  and  circumlocution.  The  principal 
ore — in  Italian,  the  famous  II  Galaleo,  a  treatise  on  manners, 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and,  in 
Latin,  De  Oficiis,  and  translations  from  Thucydides,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Florence  in  1707,  to  which  is  prefired  a  life  by 
Casotti.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1752. 

CASA  CALENDA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Molise  and  district  of  Larino,  about  18  miles  north-cast  of 
Campobasso.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  district,  and 
trades  in  silk,  wino,  and  fruits.  It  is  usually  idontiiiod 
with  the  ancient  CaUa,  where  Fabius  took  up  his  station 
to  watch  Hannibal,  when  the  latter  established  his  qnartor*. 
at  GeniHinni,  now  Gerione.     Population,  6218. 

CASALE,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  north  of  I'he 
province  of  Alessandria.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  38  miles  cast  from  Turin,  and  at  a 
height  of  249  feet  above  sea-level.  lU  fortress,  founded  in 
15'JO,  was  strengthened  and  improved  in  1849  under  the 
direction  of  General  de  la  Marmara.  The  town  has  been 
frequently  besieged.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in 
1610,  and  forty-one  ytniv  later  was  sold  to  Franco  by  the 
duke  of  Mantui.  It  wa-i  taken  in  1695,  but  was  rocoveiod 
fnim  the  allies   by  the  Frouch.     Since  then,  it  has  been 


twice  retaken  by  the  latter.  Casaie  is  the  see  of  a  bishop; 
and  Its  cathedral,  a  Lombard  structure,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  742.  The  church  of  San  Domenico,  another 
fine  edifice,  cuusecrated  in  1513,  contains  a  monument  of 
remarkably  elegant  design  to  the  memory  of  the  Palaeo- 
logi,  erected  in  1835.  Other  objects  of  interest  are  the 
churches  of  S.  Ambrosio  and  of  S.  Ilario  (once  a  pagan 
temple),  the  town-house,  the  clock-tower,  and  the  library. 
The  town  also  contains  a  College,  theatre,  ■  and  several 
palaces  of  the  nobility.  Some  trade  is  done  in  fruit,  wine, 
hemp,  and  the  so-called  "  syrup  of  Casaie."  The  principal 
manufacture  is  that  of  silk.     Population,  27,514. 

CASALMAGGIORE,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Cremona,  the  capital  of  a  circoudario.  It  is  situated  ou 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  is  protected  from  inundation 
by  excellent  embankments.  Its  public  buildings  comprise 
an  abbey,  a  hospital,  an  orithan  asylum,  a  custom-house, 
and  a  theatre ;  and  its  most  important  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  pottery,  cream  of  tartar,  and  leather. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Francesco  Sforza  over  thi 
Venetians  in  1448.     Population  about  4500. 

CASALPUSTERLENGO,  a  town  uf  Italy,  in  tlie 
province  of  Milan,  about  30  miles  south-east  of  that  city, 
on  the  River  Brembiolo.  It  carries  on  the  manufacture 
of  sdk,  linen,  and  earthenware,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sento 
of  the  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese.     Popiilation,  6207. 

CAS.\NOVA  DE  SEINGALT,  Giovanni  Jacopo 
(1725-1803),  one  of  the  most  noted  adventurers  of  the 
18th  century,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1725.  His  father 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  even  noble  family,  but 
alienated  his  friends  by  embracing  the  dramatic  profession 
early  in  life.  Ho  made  a  runaway  marriage  with  Zanetta 
Farusi,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  Venetian  shoemaker ; 
and  Giovanni  was  their  eldest  child.  When  he  was  but  a 
year  old,  his  parents,  taking  a  journey  to  London,  left 
him  in  charge  of  his  grandmother,  who  perceiving  his 
precocious  and  lively  intellect,  had  him  educated  far  above 
her  means.  At  sixteen  he  passed  his  examination  and 
entered  the  seminary  of  St  Cyprian  in  Venice,  from  which 
ho  was  expelled  a  short  time  afterwards  for  some  scandalous 
and  immoral  conduct,  which  would  have  cost  him  his  liberty, 
had  not  his  mother  managed  somehow  to  procure  him  a 
situation  in  the  household  of  the  Cardinal  Acquaviva.  He 
made  but  a  short  stay,  however,  in  that  prelate's  establish- 
ment, nil  restraint  buiug  irksome  to  his  wayward  disposi- 
tion, and  took  to  travelling.  Then  began  that  existence  of 
adventure  and  intrigue  which  only  ended  with  his  death. 
He  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Corfu,  Constantinople,  and 
penetrated  oven  so  far  as  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Catherine  II.  By  turns  journalist,  preacher) 
abbd,  diplomatist,  ho  was  nothing  very  long,  except  komvte 
h  bonnes  fortunes,  which  profession  he  assiduously  culti- 
vated till  the  end  of  his  days.  In  1755  having  returned 
to  Venice;  he  was  denounced  to  the  Government  as  a 
political  spy,  and  committed  to  prison.  After  several  fruit- 
loss  attempts  he  succeeded  in  establiahiug  a  communicatiou 
with  another  prisoner,  iu  whose  company  he  made  his  escape 
on  tho  night  of  the  Slst  of  October  1756.  This  exploit, 
aftervvards  so  graphically  related  by  him  iu  a  separate 
volume,  and  also  in  his  Memoirs,  gained  him  gnat  cele- 
brity From  that  day  he  became  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
recommenced  his  life  of  dissolute  and  profligate  adventure. 
Exhibiting  his  effrontery  and  audacity  at  every  court  in 
Europe,  ho  at  last  made  his  way  through  Germany,  in 
which  country  ho  was  presented  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
iuto  France.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  many  more  notabilities,  had  interviews  with 
Louis  XV.,  and  was  almost  tenderly  intimate  with  Madaino 
do  Pomi)adour.  Handsome,  witty,  niid  eloquent,  it  is  not 
to  bs  wondered  atthat  such  a  man  should  haveljeen  Deceived 
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with  open  arms  iu  the  dissolute  coteries  of  the  18th  century. 
Consummate  profligate  and  charlatan  as  he  was,  he  was 
loaded  with  honours  by  the  Italian  princes,  and  eveu 
decorated  by  the  Pope  himself. 

After  eighteen  years'  absence  from  his  native  towu,  he 
eudeavoured  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Venetians  by  a  refutation  of  the  work  of  Amelot  de  la 
Houssaye  ou  the  constitution  of  the  republic ;  and  when  at 
last  serious  matters  took  the  place  of  his  pleasures,  he 
became,  in  1782,  librarian  to  a  German  prince  without  a 
library.  This  prince  was  Count  Waldstein,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  his  chateau  at  Dux  in  Bohemia,  in  which 
place  he  died  in  1803,  after  having  written  his  Ilemoin,  a 
work  not  unlike  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  but  far  more 
depraved  in  tone.  They  are  the  frank  avowal  of  a  godless 
life,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  professions  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  preface.  Much  as  they  have  been  overrated, 
a  certain  literary  merit  cannot  be  denied  to  them.  They 
are  principally  interesting  for  the  faithful  pictures  they 
give  us  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  times.  The 
Memoives  were  published  at  Leipsic,  10  vols.,  in  1828-38, 
and  at  Paris,  4  vols.,  in  1843.  He  also  wrote  several  works 
on  history  in  Italian;  Recit  de  ma  Captivite,  1788;  a 
translation  in  verse  of  the  Iliad,  1778  ;  and  a  Narrative  of 
Eighty  Years  spent  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Interior  of 
the  Globe,  n8&-l800. 

CASAS  GRANDES  (i.e.,  in  Spanish,  Great  Houses^ 
a  town  of  Mexico,  iu  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  situated 
on  the  Casas  Graudes  or  San  Jliguel  River,  about  35  mUes 
S.  of  Llanos  and  150  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  early  Mexican  buildings 
etill  extant,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  present  site.  They 
are  built  of  "  sun-dried  blocks  of  mud  and  gravel,  about 
22  inches  thick,  and  of  irregular  length,  generally  about  3 
feet,  probably  formed  and  dried  in  situ."  The  walls  are  iu 
some  places  about  5  feet  thick,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
plastered  both  inside  and  outside.  The  principal  edifice  ex- 
tends 800  feet  from  N.  to  S.  and  200  E.  to  W.;  its  general 
outline  is  rectangular,  and  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
three  separate  piles  united  by  galleries  or  lines  of  lower 
buildings.  The  exact  plan  of  the  whole  has  not  as  yet 
been  made  out,  but  the  apartments  have  evidently  varied 
in  size  from  mere  closets  to  extensive  courts.  The  walls 
Btill  stand  at  many  of  the  angles  with  a  height  of  from  40 
to  60  feet,  and  indicate  an  original  elevation  of  several 
stories,  perhaps  six  or  seven.  At  a  distance  of  about  450 
feet  from  the  main  buOding  are  the  substructions  of  a 
smaller  edifice,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rooms  ranged  round 
,  a  square  court,  so  that  there  are  seven  to  each  side  besides 
a  larger  apartment  at  each  corner.  The  whole  district  of 
Casas  Grandes  is  further  studded  with  artificial  mounds, 
from  which  are  excavated  from  time  to  time  large  numbers 
of  stone  axes,  metates  or  corn-grinders,  and  earthen  vessels 
of  various  kinds.  These  last  have  a  white  or  reddish 
ground,  with  ornamentation  in  blue,  red,  brown  or  black, 
and  are  of  much  better  manufacture  than  the  modern 
lottery  of  the  couutry.  Similar  ruins  to  those  of  Casas 
Grandes  exist  near  the  Gila,  tlie  Salinas,  and  the  Colorado, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  the  erections  of  one 
people.     Squier  is  disposed  to  a.ssign  them  to  the  Moquis. 

See  vol.  iy.  of  The  Native  r^accs  of  the  Tucife.'!/'ites  of  North 
Anurica,  by  Squier, whose  principal  authorities  are  the  Noticiasdcl 
Estadode  Chihuahua  of  Escudero,  who  visited  the  ruins  in  1819  ; 
an  article  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Alhuin  Mexicano,  the  author  of 
which  was  at  Casas  Grandes  in  1842;  and  the  Personal  Narrative  of 
Mr  Bartlett,  who  explored  the  locality  in  1851. 

CASAUBON,  Isaac  (1559-1614),  was  born  at  Geneva, 
18th  February  1559,  of  French  refugee  parents.  Ou  the 
publication  of  the  edict  of  January  1561,  the  family 
returned  to  France  and  settled  at  Crtot  iu  Dauphin^,  where 


Arnold  Casaubon,  Isaac's  father,  became  P'inistor  of  a 
Huguenot  congregation.  Till  he  was  nineteen,  Isaac  had 
no  other  instruction  than  what  could  be  given  him  by  his 
father  amid  the  distractions  of  those  troubled  years. 
Arnold  was  away  from  home  whole  yeara  together,  in  the 
Calvinist  camp,  or  the  family  were  flying  to  the  hills  to 
hide  from  the  fanatical  bands  of  aimed  Catholics  who 
patrolled  the  country.  Thus  it  was  iu  a  cave  iu  the 
mountains  of  Dauphin^  that  Isaac  received  his  first  lesson 
in  Greek,  the  text-book  being  Isocralcs  ad  Demonieum. 

At  nineteen  Isaac  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Geneva, 
where  he  read   Greek  under  Francis  Portus,  a  native  of 
Crete.        Portus    died    iu     1581,    having    recommended 
Casaubon,    then    only  twenty-two,  as    his  successor.     At 
Geneva   he    remained    as    professor   of   Greek    till    1590. 
Here  ho  married   twice,  his  second  wife  being  Florence, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  scholar-printer,  Henri  Estienne. 
Here,  without  the  stimulus  of  example  or  encouragement, 
with  few  books  and  no  assistance,  in  a  city  peopled   with 
religious  refugees,  aud  struggling  for  life  against  the  troops 
of  the  Catholic  dukes  of  Savoy,  Casaubon  made  himself  the 
consummate  Greek  scholar,  and  master  of  ancient  learning, 
which  he  became.     He  gave  himself  up  to  a  study  of  th& 
classical  remains  with  a  zeal  and  persistency  which  were 
fed    only   by   an    innate   love   of  acquisition.     His    great 
wants  were  books  and  the  sympathy  of  learned  associates, 
both  of  which  were  wanting  at  Geneva.     He  spent  all  he 
could  save  out  of  his  small  salary  in  buying  books,  and  in 
having  copies  made  of  such  classics  as  were  not  then  in 
print.     Henri  Estienne,  Beza,  and  Lect  were,  indeed,  men 
of  superior  learning.     But  Henri,  in  those  last  years  of 
his   life,  was  no  longer  the  Estienne  of  the   Thesaurvs ; 
was,  besides,  never  at  home,  and  would  not  suffer  his  son- 
in-law  to  enter  his  library.    "  He  guards  his  books,"  writes 
Casaubon,  "  as  the  griflSns  in  India  do  their  gold  !  "     Eeza 
was  engrossed  by  the  cares  of  administration,  and  retained, 
at  most,    an  interest   for    theological    reading.       Lect,    a 
lawyer,   had  left  classics  for  the  active    business    of    the 
council.     The  sympathy  and  help  which  Casaubon's  native 
city  could  not  afi'ord  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  of  other  coun- 
tries.    Geneva,  as  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism,  received  a 
constant  succession  of  visitors.     The  Continental  tour  of 
the  young  Englishman  of  birth  was  not  complete- without 
a  visit  to  Geneva.     It  was  there  that  Casaubon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  young  Henry  Wotton,  who  lodged  in  his 
house,  and  borrowed  his  money.     Of  more  consequence  to 
Isaac  Casaubon  was  the  acquaintance  of  Richard  Thomson 
of  Clare,  for  it  was  through  Thomson  that  the  attention 
of  Scaliger,  settled  in   1593  at    Leyden,    was  directed    to 
Casaubon.    Scaliger  and  Casaubon  first  exchanged  letters  in 
1594.     Their  intercourse,  which  was  wholly  by  letter,  for 
they   never   met,    passes  through    the  stages   of   civility, 
admiration,  esteem,  regard,  aud  culminates  in  a  tone  of  the 
tenderest    afl'ection    and    mutual    confidence.       Influential 
French  men  of  letters,  the  Protestant  Bongars,  the  Catholic 
De    Thou,  and  the    Catholic  convert    Canayo  de  Fresn^, 
aided  him  by  presents  of  books  and  encouragement,  and 
endeavoured  to  get   him   invited,    in   some    capacity,    to 
France. 

This  was  effected  in  1590,  iu  which  year  Casaubon 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  university  of  Montpellier, 
with  the  title  of  "  conseiller  du  roi "  and  "  professeur 
stipendi^  aux  langues  et  bonnes  lettres."  In  Montpellier 
he  never  took  root.  He  held  the  professorship  there  only 
three  years,  with  several  prolonged  absences.  He  was  not, 
at  any  time,  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  teaching,  and 
his  lectures  at  Montpellier  were  followed  not  only  by  the 
students,  but  by  men  of  mature  age  and  position.  But 
the  love  of  knowledge  was  grad>ial!y  growing  upon  hiiu. 
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«nd  becoming  a  devouring  passion  which  excluded  all  other 
ambitiuii.  He  begun  to  perceive  that  the  editing  Greek 
books  was  on  employment  moro  congenial  to  his  peculiar 
powers  than  teaching.  At  Geneva  ha  had  first  tried  his 
htnd  in  some  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius  and  on 
Theocritus,  of  small  account.  His  debut  as  an  editor  had 
been  a  complete  Strabo(15S7),  of  wliich  he  was  so  ashamed 
oftern-ards  tliat  he  apologized  for  its  crudity  to  Scaliger, 
calling  it  "  a  miscarriage."  This  was  followed  by  the  text 
of  Polyroous,  an  eJilio  prtHcf/xf,  158D  ;  a  text  of  Aristotle, 
1000  ;  and  a  few  notes  contributed  to  Estienno's  editions 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicarua.s.sus  and  Pliny's  Epislokv.  It 
is  not  till  we  come  to  his  edition  of  Theoplirastus's  Charac- 
(a-ts,  1592,  that  we  have  a  specimen  of  that  peculiar  style 
■of  illustrative  commentary,  at  once  apposite  and  profuse, 
which  distinguishes  Casaubon  among  annotators.  At  the 
lima  of  his  removal  to  Montpellier  he  was  engaged  uuou 
what  is  the  capital  work  of  his  life,  his  edition  of,  and 
commentary  on,  AthenRUs. 

In  1598  we  find  Casaubon  at  Lyons,  superintending  the 
passage  of  his  Al/ifnceus  through  the  pres-i.  Here  he  lived 
in  tlie  house  of  Do  Vic,  "  suriutendant  de  la  justice,"  a 
Catholic,  but  a  man  of  acquirements,  whose  connections 
wero  with  the  circle  of  liberal  Catholics  in  Paris.  In  the 
suite  of  Do  Vic,  Casaubon  made  a  flying  visit  to  Pans,  and 
was  presented  to  Henry  IV.  The  king  was  very  gracious, 
and  sold  something  about  employing  Casaubon's  services  in 
the  "  restoration  "  of  the  fallen  university  of  Paris. 

With  the  lio|)es  thus  excited  he  returned  to  Montpellier. 
In  January  1599  he  received  a  summons  to  repair  to  Paris. 
But  the  terms  of  the  letter  missive  were  so  vague,  that, 
though  it  bore  tlie  sign  manual,  Casaubon  hesitated  to  act 
upon  it.  However,  he  resigned  his  chair  at  Jlontpellier, 
but  instead  of  hastening  to  Paris,  he  lingered  more  than  a 
year  at  Lyons,  in  Do  Vic's  house,  waiting  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  Paris  profe.ssorship.  None  cume,  but  instead 
there  came  a  summons  from  De  Vic,  who  was  in  Paris,  to 
come  to  liim  in  all  haste  on  an  affair  of  importance.  The 
l)U3ioes3  proved  to  be  the  Fontainebleau  Conference. 
Casaubon  allowed  himself  to  bo  persuaded  to  sit  as  one  of 
the  r«ferces  who  were  to  adjudicate  on  the  challenge  sent 
to  Du  Plessis  Mornay  by  Cardinal  Dnprrron.  By  so  doing 
hs  placed  himself  iu  a  false  position,  as  Scaliger  said  : 
"  Non  debebat  Casaubon  intei-esse  colloquio  Plcssiieano ; 
erat  asinus  inter  simias,  doctus  inter  imperitos  "■  (Scali- 
ycrana  2").  The  issue  was  so  contrived  that  the  Protestant 
party  could  not  but  be  pronounced  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
By  concurring  in  the  decision,  which  was  unfavourable  to 
Du  Plessis  Mornuy,  Ca-saubou  lent  the  prestigo  of  his  name 
to  a  court  whose  verdict  would  without  him  have  been 
worthless,  and  confirmed  tlie  suspicions  already  current 
among  the  Reformed  churclics  that,  like  his  friend  and 
l>atron  Canaye  do  Fresno,  ho  was  meditating  abjuration. 
From  this  tira«  forward  he  became  the  object  of  the  hopes 
ond  fears  of  the  two  religious  parties  ;  the  Catholics 
lavishing  promises,  and  plying  him  with  arguments  ;  the 
Reformed  ministers  insinuating  that  he  was  prcjiaring  to 
forsake  a  losing  cause,  and  only  higgling  about  his  price. 
AVe  now  know  enough  of  Casaubon's  mental  history  to  know 
Iiow  erroneous  were  these  computations  of  his  mctivcs. 
But,  at  the  time,  it  was  nut-po-ssiblo  for  the  immediate 
parties  to  the  bitter  controversy  to  understand  the 
intermediate  position  botwecu  Genevan  Calvinism  and 
Ultramontanism  to  which  CiL^aubon's  reading  of  the  fathers 
bad  conducted  him. 

Ikleantimc  the  cITurls  of  Do  Thou  and  the  liberal 
Catholics  to  retain  him  in  Paris  were  successful.  The 
king  repeated  his  invitntion  to  Causabon  to  .settlo  in  the 
capital,  and  a.'isigncd  him  a  pension.  Xo  nioro  was  said 
about  ilic  university.     The  recent  reform  of  the  uuivcr.'ily 


of  Paris  had  closed  its  doors  to  all  but  Catholics  ;  and 
though  the  chairs  of  the  Colh'ge  de  France  were  not 
governed  by  the  statutes  of  the  university,  public  opi^'on 
ran  so  violently  against  heresy,  that  Henry  IV.  dared  not 
appoint  a  C'alvinist  to  a  chair,  even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  designed  that  Casaubon  should  succeed  to  tho 
post  of  sub-librarian  of  the  royal  library  when  it  should 
become  vacaat,*and  o  patent  of  the  reversion  was  made  out 
in  his  favour.  In  November  1601,  Jean  Gosselin  died  ia 
extreme  old  age  ;  and  Casaubon  succeeded  him  as  sub- 
Librarian,  with  a  salary  of  400  livres  iu  addition  to  Lis 
pension. 

In  Paris  Casaubon  remained  till  1610.  Thesfllen  years 
were  the  brightest  period  of  his  life.  He  had  attained  the 
reputation  of  bciug,  after  Scaliger,  the  most  learned  man 
of  the  age, — an  age  in  which  learning  formed  the  sole 
standard  of  literary  merit.  He  was  placed  above  penury, 
though  not  in  easy  circumstances.  He  had  such  facilities 
for  religious  worship  as  a  Huguenot  could  have,  though 
he  had  to  go  out  of  the  city  to  Hablon,  and  afterwards  to 
Charenton,  for  them.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  men  of 
learning,  or  who  took  an  interest  in  learned  publications. 
He  had  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  men  of  letters  from 
fftreign  countries  as  they  passed  through  Paris.  Above  all, 
he  had  wealth  of  Greek  books,  both  printed  and  in  MS., 
the  want  pf  which  he  had  felt  painfully  at  Geneva  and 
Montpellier,  and  which  no  other  place  but  Paris  could  at 
that  period  have  supplied. 

In  spite  of  all  these  advantages  we  find  Casaubon  restless, 
and  ever  framing  schemes  for  leaving  Paris,  and  settling 
elsewhere.  It  was  known  that  he  was  open  to  ofTers,  and 
offers  came  to  him  from  various  quarters, — from  Nlmes, 
from  Heidelberg,  from  Sedan.  His  friends  Lect  and 
Diodati  wished,  rather  than  hoped,  to  get  him  back  to 
Geneva.  The  causes  of  Casaubon's  discomfort  in  Paris 
were  various,  but  the  principal  source  of  uneasiness  lay  in 
his  religion.  The  life  of  any  Huguefiot  in  Paris  was  hardly 
secure  in  these  years,  for  it  was  doubtful  if  the  police  of 
the  city  was  strong  enough  to  protect  them  against  any 
sudden  uprising  of  the  fanatical  mob,  always  ready  to  r©- 
enact  the  St  Bartholomew.  But  Casaubon  was  exposed  to 
persecution  of  another  sort.  Ever  since  the  Fontainebleau 
Conference  an  impression  prevailed  that  he  was  wavering. 
It  was  known  that  he  rejected  tho  outic  anti-popery  opinions 
current  in  the  Ucformed  churches  ;  that  he  read  the 
fathers,  and  wished  for  a  church  after  tho  pattern  of  tbe 
primitive  ages.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  he  could 
have  a  professorship  only  by  recantation.  When  it  was 
found  that  ho  could  not  be  bought,  he  was  plied  by  con- 
trovci-sy.  Henry  IV.,  who  liked  Casaubon  personally, 
made  a  point  of  getting  him  to  follow  his  own  example. 
By  the  king's  orders  Duperron  was  untiring  in  his  eflorts 
to  convert  him.  Casaubon's  knowledge  of  tho  fathers  was 
th.at  of  a  scholar;  Duperron's  that  of  an  adroit  polcmist ; 
and  tho  scholar  was  driven  to  admit  that  the  polemist  was 
o/ten  too  hard  for  him.  These  encounters  mostly  took 
place  in  the  king's  library,  over  which  the  cardinal,  in  his 
capacity  of  aumonicr,  exercised  some  kmd  of  authority  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  impcssible  for  Casaubon  to  avoid 
them.  On  the  other  hand  the  Huguenot  theologians,  and 
especiolly  Du  Moulin,  chief  pastor  of  the  church  of  Paris, 
accused  liira  of  conceding  too  much,  and  of  having  departed 
already  from  tho  lines  of  strict  Calvinistic  orthodoxy. 

When  the  assa-ssination  of  Henry  IV.  gave  full  rein  to 
the  I'itramontanc  party  at  court,  the  ob-sessions  of  Duperron 
became  more  importunate,  and  even  menacing.  It  was 
now  that  Casaubon  began  to  listen  to  overtures  which  bad 
been  faintly  made  before,  from  the  bishops  and  the  court 
of  England.  In  October  1610  he  came  to  this  country  ia 
the  suite  of  the  ambassador,  Lord  Wotton  of  Marlcy.     Ua 
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had  the  most  flattering  reception  from  James  I.,  who  was 
perpetuully  sending  for  him,  to  have  theological  talk.  The 
English  bishops  were  equally  delighted  to  find  that  the 
great  French  scholar  was  an  Anglican  ready  made,  and  had 
arrived,  by  independent  study  of  the  fathers,  at  the  very 
via  media  between  Puritanism  and  Romanism,  which  was 
^becoming  the  fashion  in  the  English  Church.  Casaubon, 
[though  a  layman,  was  collated  to  a  prebendal  skall  in  Canter- 
Itury,  and  had  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  assigned  him  from 
the  exchequer.  Nor  were  these  merely  paper  figures.  When 
^ir  Julius  Cssar  made  a  difficulty  about  payment,  James 
sent  a  note  in  his  own  hand  :  "  Chanceler  of  my  excheker, 
I  will  have  Mr  Casaubon  paid  before  me,  my  wife,  and  my 
barnes."  He  still  retained  his  appointments  in  France, 
and  his  office  as  librarian.  He  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  a  visit  to  England,  and  his  permanent  settle- 
ment here  was  not  contemplated.  In  order  to  retain  their 
hold  upon  him,  the  Government  of  the  queen  regent  refused 
to  allow  his  library  to  be  sent  over.  It  required  a  special 
request  from  James  himself  to  get  leave  for  Madame 
Casaubon  to  bring  him  a  part  of  his  most  necessary  books. 
Casaubon  continued  to  ^peak  of  himself  as  the  servant  of 
the  regent,  and  to  declare  his  readiness  to  return  when 
summoned  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  his  situation  in  London  gradually  developed 
unforeseen  sources  of  discomfort.  Not  that  he  had  any 
reason  to  complain  of  his  patrons,  the  Idng  and  the  bishops. 
James  continued  to  the  last  to  delight  in  his  company, 
and  to  be  as  liberal  as  the  state  of  his  finances  allowed. 
Overal  had  received  him  and  his  whole  family  into  the 
deanery  of  St  Paul's,  and  entertained  him  there  for  a  year. 
Overal  and  Andrewes,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  were  the  most 
learned  men  of  a  generation  in  which  extensive  reading 
was  more  general  among  the  highec  clergy  than  it  has  ever 
been  since.  These  two  were  attracted  to  Casaubon  by 
congenial  studies  and  opinions.  With  the  witty  and 
learned  bishop  of  Ely,  in  particular,  Casaubon  was  always 
happy  to  spend  such  hours  as  he  had  to  spare  from  the 
labours  of  the  study.  Andrewes  took  him  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  met  the  most  gratifying  reception  from  the 
notabilities  of  the  university.  They  went  on  together  to 
Downham,  where  Casaubon  spent  sis  weeks  of  the  summer 
of  1611.  In  1613  he  was  taken  to.  Oxford  by  Sir  H. 
Savile,  wliere,  amid  the  homage  and  feasting  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  his  principal  interest  is  for  the  ilSS. 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian.  The  honorary  degree  which 
was  ofi"ered  him  he  declined. 

But  these  distinctions  were  far  from  compensating  the 
serious  inconveniences  of  his  position.  Having  been  taken 
up  by  the  king  and  the  bishops,  he  had  to  share  in  their 
rising  unpopularity.  The  courtiers  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  on  a  pensioner  who  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of 
taking  James  I.  on  his  weak  side — his  love  of  book 
talk, — opportunities  which  they  would  have  known  how 
to  use.  Casaubon  was  especially  mortified  by  Sir  H. 
Wotton's  persistent  avoidance  of  him.  so  inconsistent  with 
their  former  intimacy.  His  windows  were  broken  by  the 
roughs  at  night,  his  children  pelted  in  the  streets  by  day. 
Ou  one  occasion  he  himself  appeared  at  Theobald's  with  a 
black  eye,  having  received  a  blow  from  some  ruffian's  fist  in 
the  street.  Mr  Hallam  thinks  that  he  had  "  become  per- 
sonally unpopular ; "  but  these  outrages  from  the  vulgar 
seem  to  have  arisen  solely  from  the  Cockney's  antipathy 
to  the  Frenchman.  Casaubon,  though  he  could  make  shift 
to  read  an  English  book,  could  not  speak  English,  any  more 
than  Mme.  Casaubon.  This  deficiency  not  only  exposed 
him  to  insult  and  fraud,  but  restricted  his  social  intercourse 
It  excluded  him  altogether  from  the  circle  of  the  "  wits  ,  " 
either  this  or  aomo  other  cause  prevented  him  from  being 
acceptable  in  the  circle  of  the  lay  learned — the  "antiquaries." 


[  Camden  he  saw  but  once  or  twice.  ^  Qasaubon  had  b«ett 
imprudent  enough  to  correct  Camd-^n's  Greek,  and  it  i» 
possible  that  the  ex-headmaster  of  Westminster  kept  him- 
self aloof  in  silent  resentment  of  Casaubon's  superior 
learning.  With  Cotton  and  Spelman  he  was  slightly 
acquainted.  Of  Selden  we  find  no  mentioa  Though  Sir 
Henry  Savile  ostensibly  patronized  him,  yet  Casaubon 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  it  was  Savile  who  secretly 
prompted  an  attempt  by  Montagu  to  forestal  Casaubon's 
book  on  Barouius.  Besides  the  jealousy  of  the  natives, 
Casaubon  had  now  to  suffer  the  open  attacks  of  the  Jesuit 
pamphleteers.  They  had  spared  him  as  long  as  there  were 
hopes  of  getting  him  over.  The  prohibition  was  taken  off, 
now  that  he  was  committed  to  Anglicanism.  Not  only 
Eudaemon-Joannes,  Kosweyd,  and  Scioppius,  but  a  respect- 
able writer,  friendly  to  Casaubon,  Schott  of  Antwerp,  gavo 
currency  to  the  insinuation  that  Casaubon  had  sold  his 
conscience  for  English  gold. 

But  the  most  serious  cause  of  discomfort  in  bis  English 
residence  was  that  his  time  was  no  longer  his  own.  He 
was  perpetually  being  summoned  out  of  town  to  one  or 
other  of  James's  hunting  residences  that  the  king  might 
enjoy  his  talk.  He  had  come  over  from  Paris  in  search  of 
leisure,  and  found  that  a  new  claim  on  his  tune  was 
established.  The  king  and  the  bishops  wanted  to  employ 
his  pen  in  their  literary  warfare  against  Rome.  They 
compelled  him  to  write  first  one,  then  a  second,  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  the  day, — the  rojdl  supremacy.  At  "last, 
ashamed  ef  thus  misappropriating  Casaubon's  stores  of 
learning,  they  set  him  upon  a  refutation  of  the  Annals  of 
Baronius,  then  in  the  full  tide  of  its  credit  and  success. 
Upon  this  task  Casaubon  spent  his  remaining  strength  and 
life.  He  died  in  great  suffering,  1st  July  1614.  His 
complaint  was  an.  organic  and  congenital  malformation  of 
the  bladder ;  but  his  end  was  hastened  by  aU  unhealthy 
life  of  over-study,  and  latterly  by  his  anxiety  to  acquit 
himself  creditably  in  his  criticism  on  Baronius.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  monument,  by  which 
his  name  is  there  commemorated,  was  erected  many  years 
later  by  his  friend  Thomas  Morton,  then  (1632)  become 
bishop  of  Durham. 

Besides  the  editions  of  ancient  authors  which  have  been 
mentioned,  Casaubon  published  with  commentaries  Persius, 
Suetonius,  the  Seriplores  Historiae  Aiigustae.  Polybius,  on 
which  he  had,  spent  vast  labour,  he  left  unfinished.  His 
most  ambitious  work  was  his  revision  of  the  text  of 
Athenaeus,  with  commentary.  The  Theophrastus  perhaps 
exhibits  his  most  characteristic  excellencies  as  a  com- 
mentator. The  Ewrdtationes  in  Baronium  are  but  a 
fragment  of  the  massive  criticism  which  he  contemplated, 
and  failed  in  bringing  before  the  reader  the  uncritical 
character  of  Baronius's  history.  His  correspondence  (in 
Latin)  was  finally  collected  by  D'  Almeloveen  (Rotterdam, 
1709),  who  prefixed  to  the  letters  a  careful  life  of  Isaac 
Casaubon.  But  this  learned  Dutch  editor  was  only 
acquainted  with  Casaiibon's  diary  in  extract.  This  diary, 
£phemerides,  of  which  the  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  chapter 
library  of  Canterbury,  was  printed  in  1850,  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  It  forms  the  most  valuable  record  we 
possess  of  the  daily  life  of  a  scholar,  or  man  of  letters,  of 
the  16th  century. 

For  a  characteristic  of  Casanlion  s  labours  aa  j  commentator 
and  critic,  a  detailed  account  of  hU  Bfe,  and  a  chronological  list 
of  his  pubUrations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work  by  the  writer 
of  the  present  article,  Isaac  Casauion  (1559-1614),  8to,  Lond., 
1875.  „         (M.  P.) 

CASBIN,  Kasvin,  Kazbin,  a  city  of  Persia,  m  the 
province  of  Irak,  in  36°  12'  N.  lat.  and  49°  53'  E.  long., 
and  108  miles  W.N.W.  of  Teheran.  It  is  built  in  a  fertile 
ulain,  south  of  Mount  Elburz,  and  is  square  in  form,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick,  with  towers.    Its  extcut  ia 
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greater  than  that  of  Teheran  ;  but  the  place  has  been 
repeatedly  shaken  by  earthq^nakes,  and  many  of  the  streets 
are  in  ruinB,  as  are  most  of  the  maguificeut  builJings  seen 
here  by  Chardin  in  1G74.  Tlie  most  remarkable  remains 
are  the  palace  of  the  Sufi  princes,  and  the  mosque,  with 
its  large  dome..  The  city  is  said  to  have  been,  founded  in 
the  4th  century."  In  the  16th  century  Shah  Tamasp  made 
it  the  capital  ;  and  it  remained  so  till  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Ispahan.  The 
town  still  bears  ^ho  name  of  Dar-d-Sultanet,  or  the  "seat 
of  royalty."  The  dUst  and  heat  of  the  place  aro  very 
oppressive  ;  it  is  furnished,  however,  with  baths,  and  with 
cisterns  fed  by  underground  canals.  Tho  system  of 
irrigation  formerly  carried  ou  by  these  canals  or  huiauts 
rendered  the  Plain  of  Casbin  one  of  the  most  productive 
regions  of  Persia  They  are  now  mostly  choked  up,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  manufactures 
of  Casbin  are  velvet,  brocades,  carpets,  a.  kind  of  coarse 
cotton-cloth  termed  herba.s,  and  sword-blades.  The  trade 
of  the  city  is  still  considerable;  great  quantities  of  rice, 
and  of  silk  for  Tjaghdad  and  India,  are  brought  to  it  from 
tho  Caspian  provinces;  and  the  bazaars  are  large.  Casbin 
is  also  of  some  milrtlry  importance,  lying  as  it  does  at  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  which  leads  into  Ghilan.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Lokman,  and  of  the  geographer 
Ham  el  Oullah.     Population  in  1868  estimated  at  25,000. 

CASCIANO  DEI.6AGXI,  a  village  of  Italy  in  the 
province  of  Siena  and  district  of  Montepulciano,  in  tho 
valley  of  tho  Paglia.  It  possesses  warm  mineral  springs, 
and  its  bathing  establishments  attract  a  large  number  of 
visitors.    Population,  3585. 

CASEPiTA,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
in  the  province  of  Naples,  aud  an  episcopal  see.  It  is 
situated,  on  a  rich  alluvial  plain',  and  has  nearly  30,000 
inhabitants.  Caserta  is.mamly  noticeablo  for  its  huge 
palace  built  by  Vanvitelli  for  Charles  III.,  which  has  a 
reputation  that  most  architectural  judges  would  probably 
deem  to  be-  superior  to  its  merits.  It  is  one  o£  the  stock 
sights  for  visitors  to  Naples,  and  has  for  many  years  served 
to  but  little  other  purpose.  The  length  of  the  south  front 
is  stated  to  be  780  feet,  the  height  125  feet,  and  tho 
number  of  windows  In  each  floor  37  ;  and  such  details  as 
these  best  express  the  merits  of  a  pile,  which  is  in  truth  a 
monument  of  vulgar  ostentation  and  wasted -wealth.  Tho 
harmony  of  the  design  is  praised, and  the  building  in  truth 
possesses  that  easily-attained  harmony  which  results  froni 
perfect  symmetry.  The  travertine  of  which  it  is  built  was 
brought  from  the  quarries  of  St  Jorio,  near  Capua.  The' 
great  staircase,  gorgeously  lined  with  htmachello  marble 
I  om  Trapnni,-  has  however,  some  originality  of  conception 
ind  merit  of  design  and  execution.  Besides  all  the  usual 
appurtenances  of  a  palace,  including  a  chapel  gorgeous  with 
lapis-lazuli  aud  gilding,  tho  building  contains  a  theatre, 
with,  as  the  visitor  is  told,  forty  boxes,  besides  that  of  tlio 
royal  family.  The  palace  is  at  present  wholly  useless,  aud 
serves  only  to  lay  an  additional  burden  ou  tho  king  of 
Italy's  civil  list,  which  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
80  vast  a  number  of  now  unneedcd  palaces,  the  heritage  of 
all  the  sovereigns  he  has  superseded.  Tho  gardens,  adorned 
with  numerous  cascades  and  much  decorative  sculptaie 
after  the  old  Italian  fashiju,  are  perhaps  better  worthy 
of  •mention  than  the  palace.  They  are  extensive  ami 
command  some  fine  points  of .  view.  The  "  English 
garden"  jvas  made  by  Q\iecn  Caroline  in  1782.  TLo 
property  was  bought  "by  Charles  III.  from  the  dukes  of 
Sermonotn,  and  ihe  palace  was  begun  in  1752  Caserta 
Vecchia — old  Caserta — was  situated,  on  tlio  hills  behind 
tho  modern  town.  It  was  built  by  tho  Lombards,  as  is 
said,  in  the  8tli  century,  and  some  remains  of  ita  old  walls 
and  ba.ations  may  etill  be  seei:. 


CASIIAN,  or  K.ihhax,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  ihc  province 
of  Irak,  92  miles  north  of  Ispahan,  in  a  dry  and  stony 
pkiii,  in  33°  52'  N.  lat.  and  51°  20'  E.  long.  The  city 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Zobeide,  wife  of  Harouu 
el  Raschid.  The  manufactures  are  silk-brocades,  carpets, 
cottons,  gold  and  silver  articles,  and  copper  kettles.  The 
city  has  a  palace,  many  fine  mosqucSj  bazaars,  and  cara- 
vanscrics.  At  .the  foot  of  tho  neighbouring  hills,  four 
miles  away,  are  the  villa  and  beautiful  gardens  of  Fcen,  the 
scene  of  the  official  nmrdcr,  9th  January  1852,  of  Atairu-'u- 
Nizam,  one  of  the  ablest  minL'tcrs  that  Persia  has  had  in 
modern  times.  The  chief  pavilion  of  the  villa  is  in  the 
form  of  a  kiosk,  with  a  projecting  portico  in  front.  The 
interior  is  decorated  with  line  arabesques.  The  vicinity 
of  Cashan  is  famous  for  its  scorpions.  The  city  suffered 
from  an  earthquake  iu  1853.      Population,  25,000. 

CASHEL,  an  inland  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  108  miles' south-west  from  DubUn,  and  within 
5  miles  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Eailway.  The 
town,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  consists 
for  the  most  part  oi  a  wide  aud  well-built  main  street,. and 
contains  several  public  buildings,  such  as  a  courthouse, 
a  market-house,  a  fever  hospital,  barracks,  and  an  infirmary. 
There  are  also  the  new  cathedral,  the  deanery  house  (once 
the  bishop's  palace),  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  while 
immediately  outside  the  town  there  is  the  union  workhouse. 
Formerly  an  archiepiscopal  see,  Cashel  was  reduced  in  1833 
to  a  bishopric,  but  the  bishop  does  not  now  reside  there. 
The  town's  revenue  is  derived  from  landed  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  gift  of  Bishop  Maurianus.  It  formerly 
returned  one  member  to  Parliament,  but  was  disfranchised 
in  1870.     Population  in  1851,  4798,  and  in  1871,  4562. 

The  Rock  of  Cashel'  is  the  object  of  chief  interest  in 
the  place.  This  elevation  of  limestone  formation  rises 
abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet, 
and  is  a  commanding  object  for  many  miles  around.  Its 
summit  is  occupied  by  the  most  interesting  assemblage 
of  ruins  inlrelaud,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  a  round  tower,  Cormack's  Chapel,  and  an  aycient 
cross.  The  chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
King  Cormack  M'Carthy  in  the  12th  century,  is  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  stone  edifice  in  the  country.  In  its  style 
it  combines,  the  high  stone  roof  with  the  richest.  Norman 
decoration.  The  cathedral  is  cruciform  in  its  design,  and 
contains  many  interesting  sculptures  and  tombs.  In  tho 
adjoining  cemetery  there  stands,  on  a  rude  pedestal,  the 
"  Cross  of  Cashel,"  with  ah  effigy  of  St  Patrick  scidptured  on 
its  side.  The  round  tower,  situated  at  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  cathedral,  rises  about  90  feet,  with  a  circumference 
of  58  feet,  and  unlike  the  neighbouring  ruins  has  been  built 
not  of  the  limestone  of  the  "  Rock  "  but  of  freestone. 

Tho  history  of  Cashel  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  Irish 
chronology:  A  stronghold  iu  the  time  of  Brian  Boroimho 
it  afterwards  became  noteworthy  as  the  place  where  Henry 
II.  received  the  homage  of  O'Brieu,  king  of  Limerick, 
and  still  kter,  where  Edward  Bruce  held  his  Irish  parlia- 
ment The  cathednd  was  burnt  in  1495  by  the  earl  of 
Kildare.  Two  other  interesting  ruins  exist  at  the  base  of 
the  Rock,  viz.,  Horn  Abbey,  founded  iu  the  13th  centu:-y, 
and  tlie  Dominican  Priory,  belonging  to  the  same  period. 

CASHEW  NUT,  the  fruit  of  tho  Cashew,  Cadju,  or 
Acajou  tree,  Atiacanlitim  orciHentaU  (Nat  Ord.  Ann- 
cmdi<tc(.a-),  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  fruit 
is  kidney-shaped,  about  au  inch  in  length,  and  the  kernel 
is  oiicloscd  in  two  coverings,  the  outer  of  which  is  smooth , 
grey,  and  leathery.  Inside  this  external  rind  is  a  dark- 
coloured  layer,  containing  an  excessively  acrid  juice.  The 
kernels  have  a  bland,  oily,  jileasant  taste.  They  are  much 
oaten,  both  raw  and  roasted,  in  the  frbpical  regions  in 
which  the  tree  is  cultivated,  and  they  yield  a  light-coloured. 
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jweet-tasted  oil,  said  to  bo  equal  to  olive  oil  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  fruit-stalk,  immediately  uader  the  fruit,  is 
jwoUen  and  fleshy,  aad  assumes  a  pear-like  shape.  This 
swollen  portion  of  the  stalk  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and 
is  eaten  under  the  name  of  Cashew  Apple.  By  fermenta- 
tion it  yields  an  alcoholic  beverage,  from  which  a  spirit  for 
jrinkiug  is  distilled  an  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  The 
tree  also  yields  a  gum  analogous  to  gum  arable. 

CASHGAR,     See  Kashgab. 

CASHMERR    See  Kashmir 

CASmO.    See  Monte  Casino. 

CASIRI,  Michael  (1710-1791),  a  learned  Marouite, 
was  born  at  Tripoli  in  1710.  He  studied  at  Rome,  where 
Le  afterwards  for  ten  years  taught  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Chaldee,  and  gave  lectures  in  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
1748  he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  employed  in  the  royal 
libritry  at  Madrid.  He  was  successively  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  interpreter  of 
Oriental  languages  to  the  king,  and  joint-librarian  of  the 
EscoriaL  In  1763  he  became  principal  librarian,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  appears  to  have  held  till. his  death  in  1791. 
Casiri  published  a  work  entitled  Bibliotheca  Arabico- 
llispana  Escurialensis,  2  vols,  fol.,  Madrid,  1760-1770. 
It  is  a  catalogue  of  above  1800  Arabic  MSS.,  which  he 
found  in  the  Dbrary  of  the  Escorial  ;  and  it  also  contains 
a  number  of  quotations  from  Arabic  works  on  history. 
The  MSS.  are  classified  according  to  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  The  second  volume,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  copious  index,  gives  an  account  of  a  large  collection  of 
geographical  and  historical  MSS.,  which  contain  valuable 
information  regarding  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  the 
Christians  in  Spain.  A  full  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
whole  work,  with  some  political  comments,  is  given  in  the 
firat  appendix  to  Harris's  Philological  Inquiries,  and  in  the 
second  appendix  to  Berington's  Literary  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

CASORIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  five  miles  north-east  of 
Naples,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Pietro  Martino. 
Population  about  7000. 

CASPE,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Aragon, 
about  55  miles  south-east  of  Saragossa  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Guadaloupe,  which  runs  into  the  Ebro  a  short 
distance  below  the  town.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
mines  of  iron  and  of  coal  which  abound  in  its  vicinity,  and 
which  have  given  rise  to  manufactories.  It  has  a  castle 
and  several  convents  and  hospitals,  and  is  famous  in 
history  as' the  scene  of  the  congress  of  the  Aragonians, 
Catalonians,  and  Valencians  in  1412,  which  elected 
Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  the  throne.  It  was  captured  from 
the  Moors  by  Alphonso  II.  in  1 1 68,  and  bestowed  on  the 
knights  of  St  John.     Population  in  1867,  9402. 

CASPIAN  SEA.  The  Caspian  Sea,  which  was  known 
under  that  name  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Herodotus 
having  given  a  generally  accurate  account  of  it,  stating 
that  it  is  an  inland  sea  having  no  connection  with  the 
ocean),  is  the  largest  of  those  salt  lakes  or  closed  inland  seas 
which  may  be  considered  as  "  survivals  "  of  former  oceanic 
areas ;  and  it  is  the  one  whose  physical  and  biological 
conditions  have  been  most  fully  studied. '  These  conditions 
are  in  many  respects  extremely  peculiar ;  and  tolerably 
certain  conclusions  of  great  interest  may  be  drawn  from 
them,  in  regard  to  the  past  history  of  the  large  extent  of 
low  steppes  that  lie — chiefly  in  Asia,  but  partly  in  Europe 
also — to  the  east,  north,  and  west  of  its  present  area. 
These  will  be  most  fitly  considered  after  a  general  survey 
has  been  taken  of  the  existing  basin  of  the  Caspian,  and  of 
its  relations   to  the  surrounding  land. 

'See  especiaUy  the  "  Kaapische  Studien  "  of  Prof.  Von  B«er,  in  the 
8t  Peterebnrg  Bull.  Sci.,  and  in  Erman'a  Archiv.  Rust.,  1855,  1856. 


The  general  form  of  the  Caspiah  may  be  described  as  a 
broad  band,  with  sides  almost  straight  and  parallel,  except 
near  its  northern  end,  where  it  turns  sharply  round  to  the 
east.  The  general  direction  of  its  axis  is  about  N.N.E 
and  S.S.W.,  ranging  from  lat  47°  20'  to  36°  40'  N.,— its 
most  northerly  point  nearly  coinciding  with  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Ural,  and  its  most  southerly  being  about  half- 
way between  the  towns  of  Reshd  and  Astrabad.  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  between  these  two  points  is 
about  740  mOes  in  a  straight  line.  The  average  breadth 
of  its  middle  portion  is  about  210  miles,  but -the  eastern 
extension  of  its  northern  portion  into  the  Bay  of  Mcrtvy 
Kultuk  increases  the  width  of  that  part  to  430  miles  ;  and' 
its  southern  portion  also  widens  to  nearly  300  miles.  The 
total  area  is  estimated  at  about  180,000  square  miles. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  physical  geograpiiy  of 
the  existing  Caspian  is  that  its  surface  is  84  feet  below 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  may  be  considered  as  not  Hiffp.r- 
ing  much  from  the  general  oceanic  level 
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Sketch  Map  of  Caspian  Sea. 

The  basin  of  the  Caspian  may  be  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  three  distinct  parts, — the  northern,  the  middle,  and 
the  southern.  The  northern  portion  is  extremely  shallow, — 
ita  bottom,  which  is  nowhere  more  than  50  feet  below  the 
surface,  being  a  continuation  of  the  almost  imperceptible 
slope  of  the  steppe,  so  that  there  is  no  definite  shore-line. 
It  is  into  this  portion  that  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the 
Kuma  discharge  themselves  ;  and  the  deposit  of  alluvium 
which  these  rivers  bring  down  is  gradually  raising  its 
bottom,  and  will  in  time  convert  it  into  a  salt  marsh. 
Along  the  north-western  border  of  this  basin,  from  the 
delta  of  the  Volga  to  that  of  the  Ktyna,  a  space  of  250 
miles,  the  shore  is  gashed  with  thousands  of  narrow 
channels,  termed  limans,  from  12  to  30  miles  in  length, 
separated  by  chains  of  hiUocks  called  hugors,  which  pass 
landwards  into  the  level  ground  of  the  steppes.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouths  of  the  Volga  and  Kuma,  the 
excess  of  water  which  these  rivers  bring  down  at  the  time 
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of  tho  melting  of  tlie  suows  passes  iufo  these  channels,  and 
tends  to  keep  them  open  ;  so  that  when  the  inundation  is 
over,  the  sea  again  flows  into  them.  But  along  the  inter- 
vening part  of  the  coast,  tho  channels,  like  the  intervening 
hillocks,  are  not  continuous,  but  form  chains  of  little  lakes, 
separated  by  sandy  isthmuses.  Although  these  channels 
run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  yet  they  have  a  some- 
what fan-like  arrangement ;  their  centre  of  radiation  being 
tho  higher  part  of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  basin  of 
the  Caspian  from  the  northeast  portion  of  the  Black  Sea, 
— a  fact,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  of  no  small  significance. 
The  coast-line  of  the  Bay  of  Mertvy  Kultuk,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  low  calcareous  hills,  con- 
stituting the  rampart  of  the  plateau  of  Ust  Urt  or  Turkoman 
Isthmus,  which  divides  the  Caspian  from  the  Sea  of  Aral ; 
aud  it  is  between  head-lands  of  this  high  plain  that  the 
long  extension  of  this  bay  termed  the  Karasu  (or  Black 
Water)  runs  inland,  the  town  of  Novo  Alexandrovsk 
being  situated  near  its  entrance. 

The  northern  basin  of  the  Caspian  may  be  considered 
to  terminate  on  the  west  side  with'  the  Bay  of  Kuma,  and 
on  the  east  with  the  hilly  peninsula  of  Mangishlak,  on 
which  the  town  of  Novo  Petrovsk  is  situated.  To  the 
south  of  the  line  joining  these  points,  in  the  parallel  of 
44°  10'  N.  lat.,  the  western  shoreline  is  higher,  and  the 
water  deepens  considerably, — thus  forming  Ihe  middle 
basin  of  the  Caspian,  which  may  be  considered  to  extend 
as  far  south  as  Cape  Apsheron,  the  south-eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  great  Caucasian  range.  This  middle  basin 
receives  the  large  river  Terek,  which  discharges  itself  by 
several  mouths  (some  of  them  entering  the  Bay  of  Kuma) 
through  an  alluvial  delta ;  and  several  smaller  streams 
flow  into  it  from  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasian  mountains 
through  the  low  plain  which  intervenes  between  their  base 
nnd  the  border  of  the  Caspian.  Near  the  most  consider- 
able of  these,  the  Kabir  Yalama,  a  rocky  spur  of  the 
Caucasus  comes  down  nearly  to  the  sea ;  and  a  narrow 
pass  is  thus  formed,  which  has  bSen  fortified  from  very 
ancient' times,  being  formerly  known  as  the  AlbanicB  or 
Caspice  Pi/lce,  and  now  as  tho  Pass  of  Derbend,  this  being 
a  small  town  built  on  tho  declivity  iu  which  the  range 
terminates.  The  eastern  shore  of  this  portion  of  tho  Caspian 
is  formed  by  the  plateau  ^f  Ust  Urt,  or  "  high  plain,"  a 
very  remarkable  plateau  from  550  to  727  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Caspian,  which  extends  from  its  eastern  shore 
to  the  sea  of  Aral,  rising  abruptly  from  t  oth  seas,  and  ranging 
about  400  miles  in  the  north  and  south  direction;  its  north 
and  south  borders  are  formed  by  a  precipitous  face  or  cliff, 
which  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  sea-margin. 
As  it  is  composed  of  later  Tertiary  strata,  its  elevation 
must  have  occurred  at  a  time  not  geologically  remote.  The 
headlands  of  the  Ust  Urt  form  an  abrupt  coast-lino  along 
the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  middle  basin, 
with  occasional  bays  into  which  several  small  streams  from 
tlie  plateau  discharge  themselves.  Further  south,  however, 
the  plateau  recedes,  and  the  land  shelves  off  more  gradually  ; 
and  here  an  extensive  but  shallow  basin  presents  itself  (of 
which  more  will  presently  be  said)  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  that  of  the  Caspian,  termed  the  Karaboghoz,  or 
Black  Gulf.  To  the  south  of  this  tho  co.-xst-lino  rises  again  ; 
and  a  peninsula  is  formed  by  on  extension  of  tho  Balkan 
Mountains,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
southern  termination  of  the  middle  basin.  Except  along 
Ihe  .shorelines,  tho  depth  of  this  basin  everywhere  cxcedes 
that  of  tho  northern, — being  greatest  in  its  middle  portion, 
where  over  a  small  urea  it  reaches  400  fathoms,  whilst  it 
shallows  again  towards  tho  pouth,  where  there  is  q  sort  of 
ridge  betv..ou  Cape  Apsheron  and  tho  Balkan  peninsula, 
at  tho  averaj!  depth  of  30  fathoms,  that  soiMiratcs  it  from 
the  southern  basin. 


The  soullurn  basin  ranges  from  the  Balkan  Penbsola  on 
the  east  and  Cape  Apsheron  on  the  west  to  the  shore-lio« 
formed  by  the  base  of  the  great  Elburz  range  of  mountains, 
which  curves  round  its  low  and  swampy  border,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kur  to  Astrabad,  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles,  rising  in  the  peak  of  Sawalan  near 
Tabreez  to  15,800  feet,  and  in  the  snow-capped  summit  of 
Demavend,  on  whose  southern  slope  Teheran  is  situated, 
to  18,600  feet.  These  mountains  are  composed  of  granite 
and  porphyry,  and  are  covered  with  recent  volcanic 
deposits.  ■  South  of  Cape  Apsheron,  this  basin-  receives 
the  large  river  Kur,  which  drains  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Caucasian  range  ;  and  this  is  joined,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth,  by  another  large  river,  the  Aras  or 
Arax  (the  ancient  Araxes),  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Kussian  Trans-Caucasia  and  Persia.  The  joint 
channel  discharges  its  water  by  several  mouths,  part  of 
them  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Kizil-Agatch,  which  is  the 
most  considerable  extension  of  the  southern  basin.  From 
the  mouths  of  the  Kur  to  the  Gulf  of  Enzeli,  which 
resembles  the  Karaboghaz  on  a  smaller  scale,  there  is  no 
considerable  stream  ;  but  not  far  to  the  east  of  the  town 
of  Eeshd  of  which  Enzeli  is  the  port,  the  Sofid  or  'White 
Biver  discharges  itself,-  this  being  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Kizil-Uzen  with' another  considerable  river,  the  two 
together  draining  a  large  portion  of  the  slopes  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Elburz  range,  and  of  its  extension 
towards  the  Caucasus.  The  southern  border  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  mouth  of  tho  Sefid  and  Astrabad,  receives 
numerous  small  streams  from  the  northern  slopes  of  tho 
Elburz,  but  no  considerable  river  ;  the  Bay  of  Astrabad, 
however,  receives  at  its  northern  end  the  Attruk,  a 
river  of  considerable  importance,  which  drains  an  extensive 
valley  enclosed  by  the  mountain  ranges  that  form  the 
southern  border  of  the  desert  plains  of  Khiva,  On  the 
eastern  coast,  opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Kizil-Agatch,  are  the 
Balkan  Bay  and  the  Adji-Bojur  Bay,  which  lie  between 
extensions  of  the  Balkan  Mountains.  One  or  both  of  these 
bays,  it  may  now  be  pretty  confidently  stated,  formerly 
received  the  mouths  of  the  ancient  Oxm  (now  Amou-Daria), 
when  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Caspian,  instead  of  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral  ;  and  there  is  further  reason  to  believe 
that  a  communication  here  at  one  time  existed  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  through  a  furrow  which 
Les  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Ust  Urt,  and  which 
terminates  in  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Aboughir,  a  southern  extension  of  Lake  Aral  now  dried 
up.  The  depth  of  the  southern  basin  of  the  Caspian  is 
for  the  most  part  considerable,  ranging  in  its  central 
portion  between  300  and  600  fathoms. 

Dramage  Area. — The  drainage-area  of  the  Caspian  is 
much  more  extensive  on  the  north  and  west  than  on  the 
east  and  south.  The  Volga  is  estimated  to  drain  an  area 
of  527,600  square  miles,  and  the  Ural  an  area  of  85,000 
square  miles, — these  two  rivers  together  probably  bringing 
dowu  more  water  than  the  Danube  and  the  Don  pour  into 
the  Black  Sea.  'When  to  these  wo  add  the  Kuma,  the 
Terek,  the  Arax  and  Kur,  the  Sefid,  and  the  Attruk,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  total  amount  of  river  water  annually 
discharged  into  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  must  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  the  equal  of  that  which  is  discharged  into  the 
basin  of  the  Black  Sen.  Yet  the  whole  amount  of  fresh 
water  returned  by  rain  and  rivers  to  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  is  only  suGBcient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  by 
evaporation  from  its  surface, — as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
its  present  level  remains  constant,  or,  if  it  changes  ot  all, 
rather  sinks  than  rises.  Now  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian 
was  formerly  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Black  Sea, 
allliough  at  present  84  feet  below  it,  is  shown  by  the 
erosion  of  the  rocks  that  formed  tho  original  teashoro  of 
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tlio  eoutliem  basin,  wLich,  nt  tlie  heiglit  of  from  Go  to  80 
feet  above  the  present-  level,  have  been  fuiTowed  out 
into  tootli-sLaped  points  and  needles  ;  and  if  the  water 
were  again  to  rise  to  that  level,  it  would  overflow 
umay  hnudred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  southern 
steppes,  extending  the  area  of  the  basin  as  far  as  Saratov. 
Now  suppi>sing  the  Caspian  to  have  been  formerly  in 
communication  with  the  general  oceanic  area  (which  will 
bo  hereafter  shown  to  be  almost  a  certainty),  a  reduction 
of  its  level  and  a  contraction  of  its  area  would  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  whenever  that  communication 
was  cut  off.  For,  as  the  evaporatiun-nrea  would  have 
then  been  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  whilst 
the  drainage-area  would  have  been  the  same,  there  must 
have  been  a  great  excess  of  loss  by  evaporation  over  the 
water  returned  by  rain  and  rivers ;  and  this  excess,  pro- 
ducing a  reduction  of  level,  would  have  reduced  the  area 
of  the  northern  shallow  portion,  until  it  contracted  itself 
within  its  present  limits.  Thai  this  reduction  was  rapid, 
is  indicated  by  two  sets  of  facts  ; — first,  the  absence  of  any 
ei'oeiou  of  rocks  between  the  level  of  the  old  erosion  and 
the  present  level ;  andsecoud,  the  fan-like  arrangement  of 
the  hmaiis  and  intervening  bugors  on  the  north-west  shore, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  channels  can 
liave  been  formed  except  by  the  furrowing  of  the  soft  soil 
during  the  linking  of  the  water,  corresponding  to  that 
which  is  seen  on  a  small  scale  on  the  muddy  banks  of  a 
reservoir  in  which  the  water  is  being  rapidly  lowered  by 
the  opening  of  a  sluicegate. 

Salinity  of  the  Water  of  the  Caspian. — It  might  have 
Hecn  anticipated  that  such  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
the  Caspian  water  as  must  have  taken  place  in  this  lower- 
ing of  its  level,  would  have  shown  itself  (as  in  the  Dead 
Sea)iu  an  incrense  of  its  salinity;  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  water  of  the  Caspian,  though 
varying  in  different  parts  of  the  basin,  and  also  at  different 
seasons,  is  generally  much  less  than  the  proportion  in 
oceanic  and  even  in  Black  Sea  water. 

In  the  northern  portion,  whose  shallowness  causes  the 
enormous  amount  of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  the 
Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  Terek  to  exert  the  groate-^t  diluting 
influence,  the  salinity  is  so  slight  (especially  when  the 
ordinary  volume  :bf  these  rivers  is  augmented  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows)  that  the  water  is  drinkable,  its  specific 
gravity  not  being  higher  than  I'OOIG.  In  the  central  and 
southern  basins,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  a  body 
of  salt  water  too  large  to  be  thus  affected,  the  salinity  is 
stated  by  Von  Baer  to  be  about  one-third  that  of  ordinary 
sea-water,  the  average  sp.  gr.  being  about  1  '009.  This  re- 
duction from  what  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  its 
original  amount  seems  fully  explained  by  Von  Baer,  who 
traces  it  to  the  number  of  shallow  lagoons  with  which  the 
basin  is  surrounded,  every  one  of  them  being  a  sort  of 
natural  salt-pan  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  the 
deposit  of  its  saline  matter  in  the  solid  form.  The  process 
may  be  well  studied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novo  Petrovsk, 
where  what  was  formerly  a  bay  is  now  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  basins  presenting  every  degree  of  saline  con- 
centration. One  of  these  stUl  occasionally  receives  water 
from  the  sea,  and  has  deposited  on  its  banks  only  a  thin 
Layer  of  salt ;  a  second,  likewise  full  of  water,  has  its 
bottom  covered  by  a  thick  crust  of  rose-coloured  crystals 
like  .  a  pavement  of  marble ;  a  third  exhibits  a  compact 
mass  of  sai.,  on  which  are  pools  of  water  whose  surface  is 
more  than  a  yard  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  a  fourth 
has  lost  all  its  water  by  evaporation,  the  stratum  of  salt 
left  behind  being  now  rovered  with  sand.  A  similar 
couoentratiun  is  taking  jilace  in  the  Karasu  :  for  notwith- 
standing the  proximity  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ural  and  Volga, 
tlie  jiroportion  of  s.ilt  there  rises  tj  'iuch  c  degree  vthe  sp. 


gr.  being  r057)  that  animal  life  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
supiiressod.  In  the  Peninsula  of  Apsheron,  again,  there 
are  ten  salt  lakes,  from  one  of  which  10,000  tons  of  salt 
are  annually  obtained. 

This  process  of  elimination  goes  on,  however,  upon  its 
greatest  scale  in  tho  Karaboghaz,  whose  nearly  circular 
shallow  basin,  about  90  miles  across,  is  almost  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  Caspian  by  a  long  narrow  spit  of  land, 
commuuioating  with  it  by  a  channel  which  is  not  more 
than  about  150  yards  broad  and  6  feet  deep.  Through 
this  channel  a  current  is  stated  by  Von  Baer  to  bo 
cjiitiunally  running  inwards  (during  the  summer  months, 
at  least)  at  an  average  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour ;  this 
l-ate  being  accelerated  by  westerly  and  retarded  by  easterly 
winds,  but  never  flowing  at  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour.  Tho  navigators  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Turkoman 
nomads  who  wander  on  its  shores,  struck  with  the  constant 
and  unswerving  course  of  this  current,  have  supposed 
that  its  waters  pass  down  into  a  subterranean  abyss,  through 
which  they  reach  either  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Black  Sea, — • 
an  hypothesis  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  foundation, 
aud  which  is  directly  negatived  by  comparison  of  levels. 
The  currt.'.l  is  really  due  to  the  indraught  produced  by 
the  excess  of  evaporation  from  tho  surface  of  the  basin, 
which  is  exjiosed  to  every  wind  and  to  intense  summer 
heat,  and  which  receives  very  little  return  from  streams. 
The  small  depth  of  the  bar  seems  to  prevent  the  return  of 
a  counter-current  of  highly  saline  water,  such  as,  in  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  keeps  dou-n  the  salinity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (see  JEediteekan^ean),  none  such  having  been 
detected  by  the  careful  investigations  of  Von  Baer.  And 
thus  thr-'f  is  a  progressively  increasing  concentration  of  the 
contents  of  the  basin  of  the  Karaboghaz,  so  that  seals 
which  used  to  frequent  it  are  no  longer  found  there,  and 
its  borders  are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Layers  of 
salt  are  bemg  deposited  on  the  mud  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  sounding-lina,  when  scarcely  out  of  the  water,  b 
covered  with  saline  crystals.  Taking  the  lowest  estimates 
of  the  salinity  of  the  Caspian  water,  of  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  channel,  and  of  the  speed  of  the  current.  Von  Baer 
has  shown  that  the  Karaboghaz  daily  withdraws  from  thc- 
Caspiau  the  enormous  quantity  of  350,000  tons  of  salt. 

J^ow,  if  such  an  elevation  of  the  bar  were  to  take  place 
as  should  cut  off  the  basin  of  the  Karaboghaz  from  that  of 
the  Caspian,  the  former  would  quickly  diminish  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  concentration  of  its  waters  would  cause  an 
increased  deposit  of  salt  to  take  place  on  its  bottom. 
According  to  the  proportion  between  the  evaporation  from 
the  area  so  reduced  and  the  return  of  fresh  water  by  rain 
and  streams,  the  Karaboghaz  would  either  be  converted 
into  a  shallow  lake  of  extremely  salt  water,  or'  into  a  salt 
marsh,  or  might  altogether  dry  up  and  disappear,  leaving 
behind  it  a  thick  bed  of  "  rock-salt "  resembling  the 
deposits  contained  in  the  Saliferous  strata  of  various 
geological  periods.  These  several  conditions  all  obtain  at 
the  iM-esent  time  in  different  parts  of  the  great  area  of  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Eussia.  There  are  several  small  salt 
lakes  which  receive  water  enough  from  rain,  snow,  and 
streams  to  compensate  for  the  loss  they  sustain  by  evapora- 
tion ;  these  especially  occur  in  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  which 
lie  to  the  north-east  of  Astrakhan,  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Mongodjar  Hills  that  form  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Ural  range  ;  the  most  notable  of  them  being  Lake 
Elton,  which  lies  about  200  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
present  border  of  the  Caspian,  and  from  which  large 
quantities  of  salt  are  annually  procured.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  these  steppes,  again,  which  are  alternately  muddy 
and  white  with  salt,  according  as  they  are  moistened  by 
rain  or  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  one  of  these, 
lying  between  Lake  Elton  and  the  River  Ural,  occupies  a 
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depressed  area  about  79  feet  below  the  present  level  o{  the 
Caspian,  and  more  thnn  ICO  feet  bebw  that  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Everywhere  the  sand  of  these  steppes  contains  an 
admixture  of  salt ;  and  there  are  various  local  accumula- 
tions of  salt,  often  associated  with  marl,  having  shells  and 
fish-bones  imbedded  in  them,  and  thus  clearly  marking  the 
sites  of  lakes  wiich  survived  for  a  time  the  reduction  of  level 
and  recession  of  the  northern  border  of  the  Caspian,  but 
which  are  now  entirely  dried  up. 

ClipiaU  ofilie  Caapian. — The  temperature  of  the  Caspian 
area  is  remarkable  for  its  wide  range,  both  geographical 
and  seasonal, — the  difference  between  the  mean  winter 
temperatures  of  its  northern  and  southern  extremities  being 
rery  great,  whilst  over  its  whole  extent  a  high  summer 
temperature  prevails.  The  January  isotherm  of  10°  skirts 
its  northern  border ;  that  of  20°  crosses  it  at  the  Hue  of 
division  between  its  northern  and  middle  basins ;  that  of 
30°  crosses  it  between  its  middle  and  its  southern  portions ; 
and  that  of  40°  skirts  its  southern  border.  Thus  between 
the  mean  winter  temperatures  of  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  the  Caspian  there  is  a  geographical  range  of 
25°.  These  means,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  extremely 
low  temperatures  which  prevaQ  over  the  whole  region  of 
the  steppes  during  the  prevalence  of  north-east  winds; 
the  thermometer  then  sinking  to  -  20°,  or  even  lower,  on 
the  level  areas,  whilst  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Ust  Urt 
a  temperature  -of  -  3.0°  is  nothing  remarkable.*  The 
July  isotherm  of  75°,  again,  crosses  the  middle  basin  of. 
the  Caspian,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  January  isotherm 
of  25° ;  and  that  of  80°  skirts  the  southern  border  of  the 
sea,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  January  isotherm  of  40°;  so 
that  the  mean  annual  range  is  50°  over  the  northern  portion 
of  the  basin,  and  40°  at  its  southern  extremity.  These  sum- 
mer means  give  no  truer  indication  than  the  winter  means 
of  the  extremes  of  temperature  occasionally  reached  ;  thus 
Major  "Wood  saw  the  thermometer  mark  110°  in  the  shade 
on  the  bank  of  the  Oxus,  recalling  to  his  recollection  the 
intense  heat  of  Annesly  Bay  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition. 

The  shallow  northern  basin  of  the  Caspian  is  frozen 
during  the  entire  winter,  aiAl  the  ice  sometimes  extends  to 
the  middle  basin ;  the  deep  southern  basin,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  never  frozen  over. 

The  pr^alent  winds  of  the  Caspian  are  the  south-cast, 
which  usually  blow  between  October  and  March,  and  the 
north  or  north-west,  which  are  common  between  July  and 
September.  They  sometimes  continao  with  great  violence 
for  days  together,  rendering  navigation  dangerous,  and 
inundating  the  shores,  wherever  these  are  low  and  flat, 
against  which  they  blow,  The  same  cause  tends  to  disturb 
the  general  level  of  the  v^aler,  which  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  from  4  to  8  feet  at  the  north  or  the  south  end  of  the 
basin,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind;  and  when 
this  changes  suddenly,  as  it  often  does,  strong  currents  are 
generated.  There  are  no  perceptible  tides  in  the  Caspian  ; 
and  the  changes  of  level  occasionally  observed  without  any 
wind  to  account  for  them  seem  attributable  on  the  one 
hand  to  inequality  between  the  evaporation  and  the  return 
of  water  by  rain  and  rivers,  and  on  the  other  to  differences 
in  atmospheric  pressure  betw«en  ono  part  of  the  area  and 
another,  such  as  alter  the  Jovel  of  the  Baltic  (Vee  Baltic). 
It  was  stated  by  Colonel  Monteith  (Royal  G'eu.giapMcal 
Journal,  vol.  iii.),  that  during  his  residence  in  that  pai  t  of 
Asia  from  1811  to  1828,  the  Caspian,  "  as  well  as  o'  ery 
other  lake  in  Persia,  had  sensibly  decreased  in  depth  ; "  but 
according  to  the  information  given  him  \.j  -Lo  inhabitunts 
of  Enzeli,  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  several  feet  in  periods 
of  thirty  years ;  and  Von  Baer,  by  whom  the  question  was 

•  It  was  here  that  the  eipedilloii  of  Pirofftky,  la  1839-40,  lort  all 
but  200  nf  Its  12.800  c&iuds. 


carefully  examined,  could  not  obtain  an  evidence  that  any 
continuous  reduction  of  level  is  at  present  in  progress 
There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  was  once  mi'.ch  lower  than  it  is  at  present ;  for  at 
Dcrbcnd,  whoso  foundation  is  aesigned  to  Alexander, 
masonry  has  been  ascertained  to  c.\ist  at  a  depth  of  50 
feet  below  the  present  ciurface  level;  and  as  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Khorasmians  made  an  offer  to  Alexander  to  conduct 
his  army  to  Colchis,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ridge  at  the 
southern  end  of  what  is  now  the  middle  basin  could  then 
have  been  crossed  dry-shod.  This  does  not  appear  very 
improbable,  if,  as  ancient  geographers  and  historians  ex- 
plicitly state,  the  Volga  flowed  in  their  time,  not  into  the 
Caspian,  but  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff, — n  condition  which  seems 
to  have  persisted  as  late  as  the  5th  century.  The  channel 
of  its  lower  part  would  then  have  been  that  of  the  present 
Eiver  Don,  which  at  one  part  approaches  so  closely  to  that 
of  the  Volga,  that  the  two  ar«  united  by  a  canal  of  less 
than  50  miles'  length. 

Fauna  of  the  Caspian. — The  animal  life  of  this  inland 
sea  presents  a  remarkable  admixture  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water tyiJea.  The  presencb  of  seals  and  herrings  seems  an 
unmistakable  indication  of  its  former  communication  with 
the  ocean, — <ind  this  rather  northwards  with  the  Polar  Sea 
than  westwards  through  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean. 
Again,  the  Caspian  abounds  in  salmon,  a  fish  that  may.be 
considered  essentially  marine,  though  resorting  to  rivers  to 
breed.  And  among  its  most  notable  and  valuable  inhabi- 
tants are  four  species  of  Siuviomdce — the  sturgeon;  the 
sterlet,  the  soviiouga,  and  the  beluga — which  are  essentially 
estuary  fish,  ascending  rivers  from  their  mouths.  The 
fisheries  are  extremely  valuable, — a  very  large  amount  of 
fish  being  salted  for  transmission  to  distant  parts,  while 
the  Sturiomdao  afford  the  principal  supply  of  caviare 
(prepared  from  their  roe)  and  of  isinglass  (their  swim- 
bladders  cut  into  strips)  for  the  whole  world.  The 
Molluscan  fauna  is  not  by  any  means  proportionally 
numerous  or  varied.  It  principally  consists  of  these  wide- 
spread marine  forma  which  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
a  variety  of  conditions,  and  especially  to  a  reduction  in  the 
salinity  of  the  waters  they  inhabit,  which  (as  in  the  parallel 
case  of  the  Baltic)  tends  to  dwarf  the  races  of  moUusks 
subjected  to  it. 

Napldha  and  Petroleum  Sjyrings. — Various  parts  of  the 
shore  of  the  Caspian  abound  in  naphtha  and  petroleum 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Peninsula  of  Apsheron, 
and  with  the  Island  of  Tchilehon  or  Kaphthalia,  which  lies 
near  the  opposite  coast,  off  the  Bay  of  Balkan.  The  wLolo 
soil  of  Apsheron  is  said  to  be  saturated  witji  naphtha,  which 
rises  wherever  a  hole  is  bored ;  and  round  the  town  ol 
Baku  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  bituminous  springs,  from 
many  of  which  considerable  supplies  of  naphtha  are  drawn 
Some  of  these  are  constantly  burning ;  and  ono  of  them. 
termed  the  "burning  field,"  was  formerly  a  celebrated 
"  shrine  of  grace  "  to  the  Ghebere  or  Parsees,  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  resorting  to  it,  as  Mahometans  do  to  Mecca. 

Former  Extent  of  the  Caspian. — From  what  has  beer 
stated,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  (1)  that  the  area 
of  the  Caspian  must  have  formerly  been  much  more  exten- 
sive than  at  present,  and  (2)  that  it  must  at  some  time 
have  had  free  communication  with  the  ocean.  It  was  long 
since  pointed  out  by  Pallas  that  the  presence  of  salt  lakes, 
dry  saline  deposits,  and  sea  sliclls  of  the  same  species  a« 
those  now  inhabiting  the  Caspian,  over  a  very  largo  extent 
of  the  steppes  to  the  east,  north,  and  west  of  the  present 
basin,  can  only  bo  accounted  for  on  sucli  an  hypothesis , 
and  ho  traced  out  what  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a 
northern  shoreline,  along  the  base  of  the  Mongodjar  hills 
Further,  the  fauna  of  the  Caspian  corresponds  so  remark 
ably  with  that  of  the  Black  Sea  on  the  oncT  side,  and  wit) 
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that  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  oq  the  other,  that  it  caa  scarcely 
be  doubted  they  were  formerly  in  free  communicatioa 
with  one  other ;  and  the  lines  of  this  communicatioa  can 
be  pretty  certainly  traced  out  by  the  peculiar  iowness  of 
the  levels.  Thus  between  the  Caspian  aod  the  Black  Sea, 
or  rather  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  it  vrould  have  lain  across  the 
low-lying  portion  of  the  steppe,  which  is  at  present  a 
receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  area,  forming 
the  long  and  shallow  Lake  Manytsch  And  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Aral  Sea  it  probably  followed  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  borders  of  the  list  Urt,  which 
would  have  thus  formed  an  insulated  platform.  If  the 
elevation  of  level  were  sufficiently  great  to  raise  the  water 
in  Lake  Aral  to  the  height  which  it  had  in  former  times 
(as  is  shown  by  various  clearly  discernible  landmarks),  it 
would  have  overflowed  a  large  area  to  the  south  also  ;  and 
of  thb  again,  some  parts  of  the  coast-line  are  traceable. 
A.  very  slight  further  elevation  would  bring  it  into  com- 
munication with  the  Arctic  Sea 

There  is  much  to  support  this  view,  not  ouly  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  geographers  and  in  the  incidental 
notices  which  have  been  gleaned  from  the  records  of  early 
travel,  but  also  in  the  physical  relations  of  the  three  basins 
now  forming  separate  seas.  For  if  the  outlet  of  the 
Bosphorus  wore  closed,  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the 
excess  of  fresli  water  which  at  present  escapes  from  the 
Black  Sea  by  that  channel  (see  Black  Sea),  would  in  no 
long  tine  cause  an  overflow  into  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  ; 
since,  although  the  Black  Sea  proper  is  separated  from  the 
southerri  portion  O;  'he  Caspian  by  the  mountainous  region 
of  the  Caucasus;,  yet  between 'the  Sea  of  Azoff  aud  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Caspian  there  is  only  the  low 
steppe  inhabited  by  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  Kalmucks  ; 
and,  according  to  Major  Wood,  an  elevation  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  no  mora  than  23  feet  above  its  present  level  would 
cause  it  to  overflow  into  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  by  the 
line  of  t'^a  Manytsch.  The  continuance  of  such  an  overflow 
would  in  time  raise  the  Caspian  to  the  same  level,  and 
wo,uid  thus  produce  (as  already  shown)  an  immense 
extensicu  of  its  area.  For  although  that  area  would  be 
^revent',>J  by  the  interposition  of  the  Ust  Urt  from  directly 
spreading  towards  the  Sea  of  Aral,  yet  a  continued  rise 
of  the  Caspian  would  enable  its  water  to  find  its  way 
along  tha  north  and  south  of  that  plateau,  so  as  to  extend 
itself  over  a  large  part  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression, 
including  what  is  now  the  isolated  Sea  of  Aral,  and 
completely  surrbunding  the  Ust  Urt,  which  would  rise  as 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  it.  A  rise  of  158  fest  above  the 
sea  would  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and 
it  is  considered  by  Major  Wood  that  a  further  rise  of  about 
62  feet,  making  220  feet  in  all,  of  which  there  is  distinct 
evidence  in  horiiiontal  watermarks,  would  cause  this 
Asiatic  Mediterranean  to  overflow  its  northern  boundary 
into  the  watershed  of  the  Tobol,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Obi,  through  which  its  water  would  be  discharged  into 
Polar  Sci.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest,  that  the 
existencs  of  such  a  communication  between  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  basin  and  the  Northern  Ocean  was  most  distinctly 
affirmed  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  geographers. 

Now,  as  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect,  from  the 
evidence  of  recent  volcanic  change  in  that  locality,  that 
the  opening  of  the  Bosphorus  took  place  within  a  period 
wliich,  geologically  speaking,  was  very  recent,  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  improbable  that  this  event  (which  some  writers 
identify  with  the  deluge  of  Deucalion)  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  changes,  by  which  the  "Asiatic  Mediter- 
ranean "  came  to  be  divided  into  the  three  separate  basins 
which  nw  constitute  its  "survivals."  Supposing,  then, 
the  level  and  extent  of  this  great  inland  sea  to  have 
been  formerly  such  as  just  described,  the  effect  of  the 


opening  of  the  Bosphorus  would  of  course  be  to  lower  its 
surface  and  to  contract  its  area.  So  long  as  the  Caspian 
retained  its  communicatiou  with  the  Black  Sea,  it  woukl 
remain  at  the  general  oceanic  level, — the  excess  of  the  river 
drainage  into  the  western  basin  (including  that  of  tlve 
Volga)  supplying  what  was  deficient  in  the  eastern.  But 
if,  by  a  slight  elevation  of  the  intervening  isthmus,  this 
communication  were  cut  ofl',  the  excess  of  evaporation  over 
the  Caspian  area  (which  would  have  been  previously  separ- 
ated from  the  Aral  Sea)  would  have  reduced  its  level  all 
the  more  rapidly,  when  the  Volga,  which  now  furnishes  its 
principal  supply,  was  not  one  of  its  affluents  ;  and  we  can 
thus  account  for  that  depression  of  its  surface  much  below 
its  present  level,  which  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.  By  the  subsequent  deflection  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Volga  from  the  Sea  of  AzofF  into  the  basin  of 
the  Caspian,  the  level  of  the  latter  would  have  been  raised 
again,  and  its  area  extended,  until  that  equality  came  to  be 
established  between  the  evaporation-loss  and  the  river- 
supply  which  obtains  at  the  present  time. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
•'  Asiatic  Mediterranean  "  by  the  opening  of  the  Bosphorus 
would  have  been  yet  more  considerable.  In  consequence 
of  the  greater  elevation  of  the  Aralian  area,  a  comparatively 
slight  reduction  of  level  would  have  served  to  lay  dry  a 
large  proportion  of  it,  and  to  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  Caspian  except  by  a  narrow  outlet ;  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  level  in  what  thenceforth  existed  as  an  isolated 
basin  would  depend  upon  the  relation  between  its  evapora; 
tion  and  its  river-supply.  This  supply  is  mainly  derived 
from  two  principal  rivers  : — the  Syr  Darya  (the  ancient 
Jaxartes),  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  high  valleys  to  the 
east  of  Kokand,  flows  through  that  khanate  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  now,  after  passing  Khojend,  turns  suddenly 
northwards,  and  then  to  the  north-west,  and  finally  discharges 
itself  into  the  Sea  of  Aral  near  its  northern  extremity ;  and 
the  Amou  Darya  (the  ancient  0ms),  which  rises  in  the 
plateau  of  Pamir  and  the  high  valleys  of  the  Hindu  Kush — 
its  sources  being  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  the  Indus, — 
and  then,  rapidly  descending  into  the  great  Turcoman 
Plain,  at  present  continues  onwards  in  a  north-west  direction 
to  Khiva,  after  passing  which  it  flows  iato  the  southeru  end 
of  the  Aral  Sea.  A  large  proportion  of  the  water  of  both 
these  rivers,  however,  is  withdrawn  from  them  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  course, — partly  by  percolation  through  the 
sandy  soil  (there  being  no  defined  river-beds),  and  partly 
through  the  extensive  irrigation  by  which  the  dwellers 
along  their  course  render  productive  the  otherwise  barren 
land.  The  supply  which  they  bring  to  the  existing  Aral 
Sea  does  not  suffice  to  keep  it  up  to  its  present  level,  as  is 
proved  by  recent  exact  observation  ;  and  it  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  even  the  whole  body  of  water  they  bring  down 
could  not  have  maintained  the  level  of  the  far  larger  area 
over  which  it  must  have  originally  spread,  and  that  this 
must  consequently  have  been  rapidly  reduced.  Now  there 
is  very  distinct  evidence,  both  historical  and  physical,  that 
the  Oxus,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  flowed 
westwards  across  the  desert  of  Khwarezm,  near  the  parallel 
of  39°  N.,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Caspian  basin 
through  the  Balkan  Bay.  And  there  is  also  much  reasoii 
to  believe  that  the  Syr  Darya  also,  or  a  considerable  parti 
of  it,  once  flowed  westwards  where  it  now  takes  its 
northerly  bend,  crossed  the  desert  of  Kizzel  Koom,  and 
finding  its  way  into  the  Uzboy  furrow  which  skirts  the 
southern  border  of  the  Ust  Urt,  poured  its  water  into  the 
Caspian.  Thus  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Aral  Sea, 
deprived  of  its  two  main  affluents,  must  either  have  entirely 
dried  up,  or  have  been  reduced  to  a  salt  maKsh,  until  a 
change  in  their  course  filled  its  basin  to  somewhat  above  its 
present  level. 
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•  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  condition  of  fhe  Aralo- 
Oaspian  area  must  bava  ijndergona  very  considerable 
alterations  within  the  historiu  period  ;  and  it  is  main- 
tained by  Major  Wood  {The  Shores  of  Lake  Aral,  1876) 
— who  has  recently  investigated  the  whole  subject  both 
physically  and  historically, — tliat  these  alterations  may  have 
taken  place  without  any  such  geological  disturbances  as 
Eome  physical  geographers  have  supposed  necessary.  Some 
of  these  changes,  he  argues,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
human  agency,  which  can  be  shown  to  have  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence,  not  only  on  the  amount  of  water  carried 
along  by  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  Aralian  area,  but 
even,  it  is  probable,  on  their  course. 

But  the  hypothesis  of  an  Asiatic  Mediterranean  will  not 
of  itself  account  for  the  facts  which  indicate  that  its  basin 
was  formerly  in  free  communication  with  the  general 
oceanic  area.  For  as  the  water  of  this  great  inland  oca 
must  have  risen  to  220  feet  above  its  present  level,  to 
have  escaped  across  the  ridgo  that  formed  its  northern 
boundary,  into  the  watershed  of  the  Obi,  only  an  outward 
or  overflow  current  could  have  passed  that  ridge,  and  no 
sea-water  could  have  entered  the  basin  from  the  outside. 
Hence  the  saltness,  not  only  of  the  water  of  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  seas,  but  of  that  of  the  numerous  lakes  ttill 
remaining  in  the  most  depressed  spots  formerly  covered 
by  the  Asiatic  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  large 
admixture  of  salt  in  the  sand  that  covers  what  is  now  its 
dried-up  bed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  this  Asiatic  Mediterranean  was  itself  a  "  survival " 
of  an  extension  of  the  oceanic  area  properly  so  called, — 
retaining  not  only  much  of  its  salinity,  but  a  portion  of  its 
characteristic  fauna.  And  this  conclusion  derives  confirma- 
tion from  the  fact  (ascertained  by  the  researches  of  the 
Russian  naturalist,  Bogdanofif)  that  the  polar  fauna  may, 
he  traced  through  the  succession  of  salt  lakes  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Aral  Sea,  and  that  its  proportion  increases  as 
we  approach  the  Polar  Ocean.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  of  this  area  was  submerged  during  the  Cretaceous 
period, — what  is  now  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  having 
then  extended  (with  little  interruption  of  its  continuity) 
from  the  American  continent  to  Siberia.  The  general  rise 
of  the  Asiatic  and  European  part  of  its  seabed,  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Secondary  period,  may  not 
improbably  have  cut  off  the  Asiatic  Mediterranean,  enclos- 
ing it  within  the  limits  already  pointed  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  elevating  it  above  the  general  level  of  the  sea. 
Under  these  conditions  it  would  have  for  some  time  retained 
much  of  its  original  saltness  ;  and  this  seems  the  explana- 
tion of  the  f-xrt  that  the  marine  shells  which  are  now 
Bcattorod  over  the  ancient  sea-bed,  and  are  occasionally 
found  accumulated  in  masses,  are  much  larger  than  the 
shells  of  the  same  species  now  inhabiting  the  weakly-saline 
Caspian.  If  the  river-drainage  into  this  area  wero  more 
than  sufficient  to  equalize  its  loss  by  evaporation,  it  may 
have  remained  without  any  essential  alteration  of  its  con- 
ditions, until  the  opening  of  the  Bosphorus  initiated  a  new 
succession  of  changes,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Aral  Sea 
appear  to  be  still  in  progress.  In  this  later  succession,  such 
alterations  in  the  courses  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  the 
Aralian  area  as  are  distinctly  indicated  by  historical  ns 
well  as  physical  evidence  must  have  exerted  a  very  impor- 
tant influouco  ;  and  a  duo  appreciation  of  the  results  of 
these  alterations  seems  (as  already  shown)  to  afford  the 
due  to  the  difi'erences  in  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  of  the  Aral  Sea  within  the  historic  period. 

Bibliography.— \\\  addition  to  the  writings  of  Professor 
Von  Baer  and  Major  Wood,  of  which  special  mention  has 
already  been  made,  the  student  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  AraloCaspian  area  should  refer  to  the  discussion 
between  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 


in  the  Joiniial  o/  the  R.  Geog.  Soc.  for  1867  ;  the  paper  of 
Professor  Eichwald  in  the  same  journal ;  the  Aralseefrage 
of  Koesler  (Vienna,  1873) ;  and  the  learned  Das  alte  Belt 
(let  Oxti)  of  Professor  Goeje  (Leyden,  1875)  (w.  B.  c.) 

CASS,  Lewis  (1782-1866),  an  American  general  and 
statesman,  was  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  9th  October  1782.  He  began  life 
as  a  law-student,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Four  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature.  During  the  war  with  England  (1812- 
1814)  he  served  in  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Michi- 
gan,— a  position  which  gave  him  the  chief  control  of 
Indian  affairs,  for  the  territory  was  then  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  natives,  there  being  only  6000  white  settlers. 
This  post  he  held  for  eighteen  years,  during  which  he 
obtained  large  tracts  of  territory  from  the  Indians,  insti- 
tuted surveys,  constructed  roads,  and  explored  the  lakes 
and  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  (For  an  account  of  these 
explorations  see  North  American  Review,  1.,  Iv.)  About 
this  time  also  he  amassed  the  greater  part  of  his  large 
fortune  by  judicious  purchase  of  land.  In  1831  he  became 
secretary  of  war  under  General  Jackson,  and  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  this  ofEce  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Florida  war.  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  he  gives  the  highest  praise 
in  his  France:  it.'  King,  Court,  and  Government  (1840). 
The  cause  of  his  resigning  this  appointment  was  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  concessions  granted  to  England  in  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Lord  Ashburton  by  Daniel  Webster, 
the  American  secretary  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  dispute  between  England  and  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  north-eastern  frontiers  of  the  latter  country. 
General  Cass  twice  stood  as  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
viz.,  in  184S  and  1852,  but  both  times  unsuccessfully. 
The  last  public  office  which  he  held  was  that  of  secretary 
of  war  under  Buchanan;  and,  in  the  end  of  1860,  he 
retired  into  private  life,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  president 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Fort  Sumter.  He  died  on  the 
17th  June  1866.  The  chief  points  of  the  policy  of 
General  Cass  were  his  defence  of  slavery,  and  his  consequent 
attack  upon  the  quintuple  treaty  which  aimed  at  its  sup- 
pression ;  his  advocacy  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  of 
extension  of  territory  in  the  case  of  Texas;  and  his  supiiort 
of  the  cause  of  national  unity,  notwithstanding  his  expressed 
opinion  that  the  Union  had  no  right  to  coerce  the  separate 
States.  As  an  author,  General  Cass  is  known  by  the  writ- 
jngs  already  mentioned,  and  by  his  history  of  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States,  which  appeared  in  1823.  Accounts 
of  his  life  have  been  published  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft 
(18  J8),  W.  T.  Young  (1852),  and  W.  L.  G.  Smith  (1856). 

C'ASSABA,  or  CasaBA,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  sanjak  of  Manisa,  C3  miles  east  of  Smyrna,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  An  abundant  supply  ol 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  two  ot 
three  miles  by  an  ancient  aqueduct  of  very  solid  construc- 
tion, which  passes  about  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 
and  is  ventilated  by  nirshafts  every  200  yards.  Fountains 
are  consequently  numerous,  and  a  stream  of  water  ilow.« 
down  the  middle  of  many  of  the  streets  ;  but  the  lack  ol 
underground  sewers  keeps  the  channels  in  a  very  filth) 
condition.  Jhere  is  a  large  bazaar,  and  a  very  flourishing 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
district  Cotton  is  the  most  important  article,  and  there 
are  four  ginning  factories  in  the  town  ;  the  silk-worm  is 
largely  raised  and  cxjiortL-d  ;  and  the  "  melons  of  Cas.saba  " 
are  sent  not  only  to  Smyrna  but  to  Constantinople.  The 
influence  of  the  connection  with  Smyrna  is  shown  by  Iho 
comparative  neglect  of  several  Eastern    customs  and  the 
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vei-y  general  use  of  tho  Greek  language  Though  no 
iiiontification  has  been  attempteJ,  the  town  probably 
occui)ie3  the  site  of  some  ancient  city ;  it  is  only  2 1 
miles  distant  fr.jm  the  ruins  of  Saiilis.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  15,000,  of  wliora  about  10,000  are  Turks  and 
the  rest  Greeks  and  Armenians.  In  1865  a  large  number 
of  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
decimated  by  cholera, 

CASSANA,  Niccol6  (1659-17U),  often  called  Nicol- 
liTTO  an  Italian  painter,  wad  born  at  Venice,  and  became 
a  disciple  of  his  father,  Giovanni  Francesco  Cassana,  a 
Genoese,  who  liad  been  taught  the  art  of  p:»inti;)g  by  Ber- 
nanliuo  Strozzi("il  Preto  Genovtso").  Having  piiinted 
l>ortraits  of  tho  Florentine  court,  and  also  of  some  of 
the  English  nobility,  Nicolelto  \va<?  invited  to  Englauil,  and 
introduced  to  Queen  Anne,  who  sat  to  him  for  her  likeness, 
and  conferred  on  him  many  njavks  of  favour.  He  died  in 
London  in  1714,  having  given  way  to  drinking  in  his  later 
years.  Cassana  was  a  mnn  of  the  most  vehement  temper, 
and  would  wallow  on  tho  ground  if  provoked  with  his  work. 
One  of  his  principal  2'aintiiig3  is  tho  Con.'piracy  of  Catiline, 
noTT  in  Florence. 

CASSANDER  (c  354-297  B.C.),  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
probably  born  about  35  I  B.C.  lie  first  appears  in  history 
at  the  court  of  Alexander,  dofcnding  his  father  Antipater 
against  the  accusations  of  his  encmie-!.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not  that  ho  brought  himself  into  disfavour  by 
manifesting  his  cnistcmpt  for  the  Eastern  customs  with 
which  the  king  had  surrounded  himself,  it  is  certain  that 
ho  conceived  a  groat  hatred  for  Alexander,  a  hatred  so  well 
known  that  he  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  king's 
death  by  poison.  When  his  father  became  regent  of 
Macedonia,  Cassaudor  was  made  chiliarch ;  but,  when 
Polysperchon  succeeded  Antipater,  he  wa3  not  content  with 
this  position,  but  allied  himself  with  Ptolemy  Soter  and 
Antigonus,  and  declared  war  against  the  regent.  His 
success  was  such  as  to  win  over  mo.st  of  the  Greek  States  , 
and  ho  also  effected  an  alliance  with  Eurydicc,  tlio  ambitious 
wife  of  King  Arrhid.-cuS.  Both  she  and  her  hiisliand, 
however,  together  with  Cassander's  brother  Nicanor,  and  a 
number  of  others,  were  soon  after  slain  by  Queen  Olympias. 
Cassander  at  once  marched  against  Olympias,  and,  having 
forced  her  to  surrender  in  Pydna,  put  her  to  death.  .Not 
long  afterwards  he  also  murdered  Poxana  and  Ale.xander, 
thexvifc  and  son  of  Alexander  tho  Great.  He  had  already 
connected  himself  with  the  royal  family  by  marriage  witli 
Thessalonica,  Alexander's  half-si.->tcr,  and,  having  formed  an 
alliance  with  Scleucus,  I'tulcmy,  and  Lysimachus,  and 
defeated  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  near  Ipsus,  in  301, 
Cassander  became  undisputed  sovereign  of  Macedonia  and 
nominal  king  of  Greece.  He  died  son^e  three  years  after, 
in  297  B.C.  For  the  history  of  his  campaigns  (which  is 
given  in  Diodorus,  xviii.-xsi.)  see  SlACEnoNiA.  Cassauder 
is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  cultivated  htorary  taste,  and 
we  are  told  that  his  delight  in  Homer  was  such  that  ho 
could  repeat  from  memory  every  line  of  his  poems. 

CASSANDER,  Ghoroe  (1515-1.'JGC),  a  Flemish  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Cadzand  (whence  his  name),  a  village 
in  Zseland.  Ho  was  for  some  time  professor  of  classics  and 
t'ueology  at  Bruges  and  Ghent;  but  most  of  his  life  was 
.''pent  in  tho  endeavour  to  elToct  a  reunion  of  tho  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  In  1561  he  pnbli.<heJ 
De  Officio  Pit  Yiri  in  hoc  Jiinsidio  Ilcligionis,  in  which  he 
argues  that  no  one  has  a  right,  on  account  of  a  few  abuses, 
utterly  to  subvert  the  church  ;  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  he 
expresses  his  disagreement  with  those  who  regard  the  Pope 
•13  a  deity.  Ilis  standard  is  Scripture,  explained  by  the 
tradition  of  the  fathers,  especial  deference  being  paid  to 
those  wl-.o  lived  before  Gregory  I.  Four  yeare  later,  in 
1565,  he  published  his   famou.s  Con^iiltniin  de  Arikulia 


Fidti  inler  Pa/ualaael  Piotcsiunlesconlroversis,  iu  which  he 
strive-i  to  put  a  Catholic  interpretation  into  each  of  the 
articles  of  tho  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Both  these  books 
were  fiercely  attacked  by  Calvin;  and  they  were  also  botli 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Cassander's  complete 
works  were  published  at  Paris  in  1616. 

CASSANDRA,  in  Grecian  story,  daugnterof  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  who  promised  to  bestow  on 
her  the  spirit  of  prophecy  if  she  would  comply  with  Lis 
desires.  Cassandra  accepted  the  proposal ;  but  no  sooner 
had  she  obtained  the  gift  than  she  laughed  at  the  tempter, 
and  refused  to  fulfil  her  promise  Apollo  revenged  himself 
by  ordaining  that  hor  predictions  «hould  be  discredited; 
and  hence  it  was  iu  vain  that  she  prophesied  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  On  the  cai^ture  of  that  city  she  was  ravished  by 
Ajax,  tho  son  of  Oileu'',  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  bnnty,  Cassandra  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Agamemnon,  who  loved  her  deeply;  but  again  her  fore- 
sight was  useless,  for  he  would  not  believe  her  prediction 
that  he  should  perish  iu  his  own  country.  The  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  for  both  were  slam  through  the  intrigues  o( 
C'lytemiiestra. 

CASSANO,  a  town  and  bishop's  seat  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Calabri.a.Citra,  seven  mUes  E.S.E.  of  Castro- 
villari  It  stands  in  a  concave  recess  of  a  steep  mountain, 
round  au  isolated  rock,  on  which  are  tho  ruins  of  a  grand 
feudal  castle.  It  has  hot  sulphureous  baths,  of  great  local 
reputation,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  Maca 
roni,  stamped  leather,  table-linens,  and  cotton  and  silk 
stufts  are  manufactured  ;  and  corn,  fruits,  and  oil  are  caised 
in  the  vicinity.  Cassano  is  usually  identified  with  tho 
Casielliim  CarissanuM  of  Pliny,  and  Cosa  in  Agro  Thurino 
of  Ca;sar ;  and  one  of  the  towers  of  its  castle  is  stiU  known 
as  Torre  di  Afilo  or  iMilo's  Tower,  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Cicero's  famous  client.     Population,  9035. 

CASSAVA  is  the  name  given  to  the  farinaceous  root 
stocks  of  two  species  of  Euphorbiaceous  plants,  the  Bitter 
Cassava,  'Mani/iot  vlilissima,  and  the  Sweet  Cassava,  A/ 
Aipi,  both  highly  important  sources  of  food  starches  The 
plants  are  natives  of  South  America,  but  the  Bitter  Cassava, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  two  in  an  economic 
sense,  has  been  introduced  into  most  tropical  regions,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
fvom  which,  as  well  as  from  Brazil  and  other  South 
American  states,  its  starch  in  the  form  of  tapioca  is  a  staple 
article  of  export.  The  Bitter  Cassava  root  is  fusiform, 
sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  3  feet  and  a  weight  ol 
about  30  lb.  Its  sap  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  being 
therefore  highly  poisonous,  the  root  cannot  be  eaten  in  a 
fresh  condition  ,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Sweet  Cassava 
is  perfectly  innocuous,  and  is  employed  as  a  table  vege 
tablo.  Expo.s-ure  to  heat  dissipates  the  poisonous  principle, 
and  the  concentrated  juice  is  in  that  siate  used  as  the  basis 
of  Cassarcep  and  other  sauces.  From  the  Bitter  Cassava 
roots  many  different  food  preparations  are  made  in  Brazil 
The  roots  are  preserved  for  use  by  being  simply  cleaned, 
sliced,  and  dried;  from  such  dried  slices  manioc  or  cassava 
meal  used  for  cassava  cakes,  (fee,  is  prepared  by  rasping 
The  starch  also  is  separated  and  used  for  food  under  the 
name  of  Brazilian  arrowroot ;  and  this,  when  agglomerated 
into  pellets  on  hot  plates,  forms  the  tapioca  of  commerca. 
Cassava  starch  has  a  stellate  hilum,  which  readily  distiu: 
guishes  it  under  the  microscope  from  other  starches.  Its 
microscopic  appearance  is  figured  under  Arroweoot,  vol 
ii.  p.  631,  fig.  6. 

CASSEL,  or  Kassel,  the  capital  of  the  former  electorate 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  Western  Germany,  and,  since  its  annexa- 
tion by  Prussia  in  186G,  the  capital  of  the  province  ol 
Hesse  Nassau,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  Fulda,  over  which  a  stone  bridge  leads  <»  the  .l<»w°i 
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new  town.  Tho  river  is  navigible,  and  railways  connect 
the  town  with  all  iiarts  of  Germany.  Tho  streets  of  tho 
o\d  town  are  narrow  and  ciooked,  but  those  of  the  upper 
and  lower  new  town,  and  the  three  suburbs,  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  Germany.  Tho  principal  streets  are  the 
Konigsstrasse  (5100  feet  long  and  60  broad),  the  Bellevue- 
Strasso,  and  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Strasse  (180  feet  broad 
with  four  rows  of  linden  trees).  The  Friedrich's  Platz  is 
the  largest  square  in  Germany,  being  1000  by  450  feet. 
It  contains  a  marble  statue  of  Landgrave  Frederick  II., 
and  commands  a  fine  view  from  the  open  aide.  The  former 
residence  of  the  electors  fronts  this  square,  as  well  as 
the  Museum,  considered  tho  finest  building  in  the  town.' 
This  museum  contains  various  valuable  collections  of 
curiosities,  interesting  mosaics,  a  libraiy  of  100,000  volumes 
and  valuable  manuscripts.  In  the  cabinet  of  curiosities 
there  is  a  complete  collection  of  clocks  and  watches  (includ- 
ing the  so-called  Egg  of  Nuremberg),  from  the  earliest 
to  the  present  time.  Among  other  public  places  and 
buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
with  a  splendid  interior  ;  the  Military  School ;  the  Kiinigs 
Platz,  with  a  remarkable  echo;' the  Karl's  Platz,  with  the 
statue  of  Landgrave  Charles  ;  the  Martin's  Platz,  with 
a  large  church  containing  the  burial-vaults  of  the  Hessian 
princes 
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The  Gi\llery  of  Paintings  in  the  Bellevue  Castle  has 
attracted  of  late  many  visitprs  to  Cassol,  as  it  contains 
numerous  clie/s  d'auvre,  the  most  of  which,  before  1 8G6, 
wore  not  accessible  to  the  public.  Among  those  aro  fine 
specimens  of  Holbein,  Cranach,  Diircr,  Kembrandt,  Van- 
dyck,  Rubens,  Mabuso,  Tenicrs,  Jletzu,  Wouveruiann,  P. 
Potter,  Ruysdaol,  Titian,  Guido  Roni,  C.  Dolce,  the 
OaraccLs,  Veronese,  Murillo,  and  many  other  eiiiiiieut 
painters.  The  town  contains  numerous  educational  iu»titu- 
tions,  including  a  polytechnic  school,  an  academy  of  tho 
fine  arts,  a  lyceum,  and  a  military  academy.  Tho  descend- 
ants of  the  French  refugees  who  founded  the  upper 
new  town  havo  a  church  of  their  own  and  a  hospital,  and 
tho  Jews,  a  very  handsome  eynagoguo  ilusic  is  much 
cultivated  and  there    is    a  good    opera   with   n    firat-rato 


orchestra,  of  which  Louis  Spohr  was  at  one  time  con- 
ductor. The  opera  house  or  theatre  was  built  by  Jeromo 
Napoleon.  Trade  has  very  much  increased  of  late,  and 
among  the  manufactures  ars  steam  engines  and  locpmotives, 
articles  in  silver  and  gold,  philosophical  in»7rame!,*9, 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton  apd  linen  cloths,  hats,  leather,  car- 
riages, porcelain,  soap,  and  chemicals.  There  are  also 
several  breweries ;  and  two  fairs  are  held  annually.  Ths 
celebrated  chemists  Bnnseu  and  Kolbe  are  natives  of  Cassel. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  Orangerie  ChAteau; 
and  the  Auogarteu,  a  favourite  promenijde,  with  a  marble 
hath. 

On  a  slope  of  the  Habichtswald  Mountains,  three  mile« 
from  Cassel,  and  approached  by  an  avenue,  is  the  famotu 
summer  palace  (with  park  and  forest)  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
sometimes  called  the  Versailles  of  Germany.  Napoleofl 
III.  resided  here  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  surround- 
ing gardens  are  beautifully  adorned  with  fountains, 
cascades,  lakes,  and  grottoes,  the  principal  fountain  sending 
up  a  jet  of  water  180  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  diamot«r. 
Here  also  is  an  interesting  building  called  theLoewenburg, 
erected  a  century  ago  in  the  style  of  a  fortified  castle,  and 
containing  among  other  things  portraits  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  The  principal  curiosity  is  the  Karlsburg  cascade, 
which  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  broad  i-avine,  thickly  wooded 
on  both  sides.  A  staircase  of  900  steps  leads  to  the  top. 
On  ono'of  the  landings  is  a  huge  rudely-carved  stone  figure 
of  the  giant  Euceladus,  and  at  the  top  is  an  octagon  build- 
ing called  tho  Eiescnschloss,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
copper  figure  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,  31  feet  high,  whose 
club  alone  is  sufiiciently  capacious  to  accommodate  from 
eight  to  ten  pei-sons.  In  difl"erent  parts  of  the  park,  and 
especially  from  the  Octagon,  charming  views  are  obtained. 
Tho  park  was  first  formed  by  Landgrave  Frederick  II. 
(whose  consort  was  Jfary,  daughter  of  George  XL  of 
England),  and  was  finished  by  his  successor,  after  whom 
it  was  named,  and  who  is  said  to  have  employed  2000 
workmen  for  fourteen  years  in  its  constmctiou. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  Cassel  occurs  in'a  docu- 
ment of  tho  year  913,  when  the  jiamo  appears  in  tho  form 
of  Chassala.  The  town  was  fortified  by  the  Landgrave 
Philip  tho  Magnanimous  in  the  16th  century;  and  in  1687 
it  was  augmented  by  the  formation  of  the  Upper  New 
Town  by  the  Landgrave  Charles.  In  17.62  it  was  captured 
by  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  during 
which  it  h.id  been  defended  by  the  French  under  Diesbacb  ; 
nnd  not  long  after  its  fortifications  were  dismantled.  In 
1307  it  became  tho  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia; 
in  1813  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  Russian 
general  Chemichefi';  in  1830,  1831,  and  1818  it  was  the 
scene  of  violent  commotions;  from  1850  to  1S51  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Prussians,  the  Bavarians,  and  tho  Auatrians ; 
and  in  18GG  it  passed  definitively  into  the  possession  of 
Pnissia.  Of  late  it  has  become  a  very  thriving  town,  and 
is  now  a  very  favourite  residenco  for  strangers.  Popula- 
tion (1875),  50,000. 

CASSEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
and  arrondi^semcnt  of  Hazebrouck,  is  sitviatcd  28  miles 
N.W.  of  Lille,  on  an  isolated  hill,  800  feet  high,  which 
commands  a  most  extensive  view  in  all  directions.  Fortiona 
of  tho  three  kingdoms  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Euglatul 
can  be  socn,  with  32  towns  nnd  100  villages,  including  St 
Omor,  Dunkirk,  Ypres,  and  Ostend.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  a  castlo,  a  communal  college,  and  a  museum;  and 
the  ancient  mansion  known  as  La  Noble  Cour  do  Cassel 
is  classed  among  the  historic  monuments  of  France.  The 
manufactures  of  tho  town  arc  laco,  thread,  stocking, 
pottery,  leather,  and  oil ;  and  it  also  trades  in  cattle.  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  tho  site  of  the  Caslelliim  Morinormn, 
and  was  certainly   a   Roman   station,   as   the   nume«o«a 
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remAing  of  the  Qallo-Roman  period  sufficiently  attest  It 
ii  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ware  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  the  scene  of  important  battles  in  1071,  1328,  and 
1677.  In  1771  General  Vandauime  was  born  in  the  town. 
Population  in  1872,  3250. 

CASSIA.  BARK  is  the  aromatic  bark  derived  from 
various  species  of  Cinnamomvm  other  than  C.  uylanicum, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  true  cinnamon  of  commerce.  The 
greater  part  of  the  supply  coming  from  China,  it  is  some- 
times termed  Chinese  cinnamon.  The  tree  or  trees  which 
yield  the  Chinese  supplies  are  very  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  southern  provinces  of  that  empire,  and 
grew  with  little  call  for  attention  in  situations  unsuited 
for  other  forms  of  cultivation.  From  various  species  of 
Cinnamomum,  cassia  is  also  obtained  in  Northern  India 
and  Nepal,  in  Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  bark  is  imported  into  Etigland  in  bundles, 
which  are  from  I  foot  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  weigh 
abont  1  lb.  The  bundles  consist  of  quills  of  bark  from  half 
on  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  generally  single,  rarely 
double.  The  bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  true 
cinnamon;  the  taste  is  more  pungent  and  the  flavour 
less  delicate,  though  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  cinnamon. 
A  large  quantity  of  thick,  woody  bark,  of  inferior  quality, 
is  now  imported  under  the  name  Cassia  vera,  or  Wild 
Cassia.  The  properties  of  cassia  bark  depend  on  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil — the  oQ  of  cassia,  which  is 
imported  in  a  pretty  pure  state  as  an  article  of  commerce 
from  Canton.  Ca.«sia  bark  is  in  much  more  extensive 
demand  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  in  Great  Britain, 
being  preferred  to  cinnamon  by  Southern  nations.  Both 
oil  and  bark  are  useful  in  medicine  ;  but  their  chief  rise 
is  for  flavouring  liqueurs  and  chocolate,  and  in  cooking 
generally.  When  ground  as  a  spice  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish cftssia  from  cinnamon,  and  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  snbstitute  the  cheap  common  spice  for  the  more  valuable 
article.  The  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  the  behaviour 
of  a  decoction  in  presence  of  iodine,  which,  in  the  case  of 
cinnamon,  produces  little  effect,  but  with  cassia  strikes  a 
deep  blue  colour.  Cassia  Buds,  which  have  a  pleasing 
cinnamon  flavour,  are  the  immature  fruits  of  the  tree  or 
trees  which  yield  Chinese  cassia.  They  are  brought  in 
considerable  quantities  from  Canton,  and  used  as  a  spice 
and  in  confectionery.  Some  confasion  occasionally  arises' 
from  the  fact  that  Cassia  is  the  generic  name  of  an 
extensive  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  which,  in  addition  to 
various  other  medicinal  products,  is  the  source  of  the  senna 
leaves  which  form  a  most  important  article  of  materia 
medica. 

CASSIANUS,  Joannes  Ebemita,  or  Joannes  Mas- 
BiUENSis,  a  celebrated  recluse,  and  one  of  the  first  founders 
of  monastic  institutions  in  Western  Europe,  was  probably 
bom  about  360,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
the  year  448.  The  place  of  his  nativity  has  been  much 
disputed,  but  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
monastery  of  Bethlehem,  with  hia  friend  Germanns.  In 
company  with  that  monk  he  visited  Egypt,  and  dwelt  for 
several  years  among  the  ascetics  of  the  desert  Bear  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  ^n  403  he  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
where  1  •  "^ceived  ordination  as  deacon  from  the  hands  of 
Chrysostou.  At  Marseilles  he  founded  two  religious 
societies — a  convent  for  nuns,  and  the  abbey  of  St  Victor, 
which  during  his  time  is  said  to  have  contained  5000 
inmates.  In  later  times  his  regulations  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  were  adopted  by  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Port 
RoyaL  He  was  eventually  canonized  ;  and  a  festival  in 
his  honour  long  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Marseilles  on 
the  25th  of  July.  Cassianns  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
prominent  of  the  Semi-Pelagians,  a  sect  who  rejected  the 
Augustiniin  positions  that  man,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  is 


by  nature  wholly  worthless  and  incapable  of  even  right 
desiro,  and  that  everything  holy  in  him  is  the  Divine  gift, 
bestowed  without  reference  to  any  merit,  or  even  wish,  on 
his  part ;  but  did  not  assert,  with  Pelagius,  that  man  is  bom 
perfectly  pure,  and  that  the  exercise  of  his  free-will  is 
sufficient  to  secure  salvation.  Cassianns  maintained  that 
while  man  is  by  nature  sinful,  he  yet  has  some  good 
remaining  in  him,  and  that,  while  the  immediate  gift  of 
God's  grace  is  necessary  to  salvation,  conversion  may  also 
be  commenced  by  the  exercise  of  man's  will.  He  further 
asserted  that  God  is  always  willing  to  bestow  his  grace  on 
all  who  seek  it,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  trae  that  be 
sometimes  bestows  it  without  its  being  sought.  These  views 
have  been  held  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  church  from 
his  time,  and  embrace  much  of  the  essence  of  ArminianisnL 
The  style  of  Cassianns  is  careless  and  even  slovenly,  and 
displays  no  marks  of  literary  polish,  but  its  direct  simplicity 
is  far  superior  to  the  rhetorical  conceits  and  affectations 
which  disfigure  most  of  the  writings  of  that  age.  He  has 
left  Collatioiies  Patium,  or  conferences  of  the  fathers  of  the 
desert ;  De  Institutione  Canohiorum,  in  twelve  books,  of 
which  the  first  part  gives  an  account  of  the  Eistwn 
monasteries,  and  the  second  contains  discourses  on  the 
eight  worst  sins ;  and  seven  books  upon  the  Incaitial ion,  in 
confutation  of  the  Nestoriau  heresy.  The  first  edition  of 
his  collected  works  is  that  of  Basel,  1559  ;  the  best  are 
those  of  Frankfort,  1722,  and  of  Leipsic,  1733,  which 
contain  commentaries  by  Gazet. 

See  G.  F.  Wiggers,  De  Joamie  Cassiano  ifassUimsi,  Bo3tock,182<, 
1825  ,  andGeffken,  Histmia Semipclagianisnii,  Gottisgeii,  1826. 

CASSINI,  the  name  of  a  family  of  distinguished  as- 
tronomers, who  succeeded  one  another  as  directors  of  the 
Observatory  at  Paris  for  four  generations. 

Giovanni  Domenico  Casbini,  the  first  and  most  famous, 
was  born  at  Perinaldo,  near  Nice,  on  8th  Juno  1625,  and 
died  ou  14th  September  1712.  He  was  educated  by  tbs 
Jesuits  of  Genoa,  among  whom  he  gained  some  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse.  His  study  of  astronomy  was 
introduced  by  a  fancy  for  astrology ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  several  of  his  predictions,  he  became  convinced 
of  the  baseless  character  of  the  art,  and  thenceforth  gave 
himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  the  science,  in  which,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  made  so  much  progress  that 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Bologna.  Here  he  made  the  observations  on  the  comet  of 
1652  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  first  book;  in  this 
he  denied  that  comets  are  free  from  subjection  to  law, 
and  explained  them  as  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  exbrJe- 
tions  from  the  earth  and  from  the  stars.  About  this  time 
he  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  experiments  on  the 
transfusion  of  blood,  and  on  the  habits  and  structure  of 
insects.  Fivo  years  later  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  ability,  as  a  man  of  business,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  dispute  bStween  Bologna  and  Ferrara  caused  by  th^ 
inundations  of  the  Po ;  and  his  success  was  such  that  ^» 
was  asked  to  continue  to  act  as  the  representative  of  lie 
Bolognese.  He  was  also,  ioon  after,  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  repairing  of  Fort  Urban ;  and  already  he  had 
gained  the  patronage  of  the  Pope,  Alexander  VII. 
Clement  K.,  too,  valued  him  so  highly  that  it  was  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  return  to  Italy  after  two  or  three 
years  that  he  would  consent  to  his  accepting  Colbert's 
offer  of  the  directorship  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris. 
Cassini,  however,  became  attached  to  his  new  situation, 
was  naturalized,  and  married  a  French  lady.  On  14th 
September  1671,  he  commenced  his  observations ;  and  his 
discoveries  soon  made  him  the  best  known  astronomer  in 
Europe,  and  gained  him  a  reputation  of  an  extravagant 
character.     See  Astbonomy,  vol.  n. 

Jacxhtes  Cassini  (1 677.-1 756),  was  the  son  6f  Domnico 
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CassinL  After  hia  father's  death  ho  became  director  of 
the  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  was  also  appointed  to  the 
post  of  viaU7e  det  comptes.  His  work,  like  his  father's,  was 
puiely  that  of  an  observer,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  philosophic 
thought  in  his  own  science.  Though  he  had  some  personal 
acijuaintance  with  Newton  he  does  not  seem  to  Lave  under- 
stood his  theories,  and  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
discoveries  of  nutation  and  the  aberration  of  light. 
Nevertheless,  largely  on  account  of  his  father's  fame,  ho 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  throughout  Europe. 

CisAR  Feancois  Cassini  or  Cassini  de  Thdey  (1714- 
1784),  was  son  of  the  preceding,  whom' he  succeeded  in 
both  his  appointments.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
ho  was  a  patient  and  accurate  observer,  bpt  such  work  by 
itself  no  longer  brought  renown.  He  published  £lantns 
(TAslronomie  (1740);  but  his  most  inipoftant  work  was 
his  topographical  map  of  France,  which  was  completed  by 
his  son. 

jACciUES  Dominique  Cassini,  Count  de  Thury  (1748- 
1840),  son  of  the  preceding,  completed  the  line  of  Cassinis, 
who  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  filled  the  post  of 
director  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris.  He  appears  to  have 
held  more  philosophical  views  than  hia  predecessors  ;  but 
his  plans  to  improve  the  Observatory,  by  obtaining  larger 
instruments,  and  by  other  means,  were  cut  short  in  1793. 
In  that  year  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  three  of 
lii.i  pupils  should  be  united  with  him  in  hia  office,  an 
arrangement  to  which  he  refused  to  submit.  Next  j  ear 
he  was  iu  consequence  imprisoned  for  seven  months ;  and 
after  this  he  abandoned  astronomy,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  retirement.  The  chief  events  of  his  life  as  an 
astronomer  were  the  voyage  which  he  undertook  to  test  the 
chronometers  of  Le  Roy  (1769),  and  hia  association  with 
Mochain  and  Legeudre  in  the  work  of  connecting  the 
observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  by  means  of  a  chain 
of  triangles  (1779). 

CASSIODORUS,  Magnus  Adrelius,  a  Roman  his- 
torian, statesman,  and  monk,  was  born  at  Scylaceum 
(Sqnillace),  about  4G8.  According  to  hia  own  statement, 
lie  began  public  life  under  Odoacer  as  head  of  financial 
affairs,  with  the  title  of  Comes  saa-aiitm  lanjitionum.  By 
Theodoric  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  ;  and,  while 
tlie  Ostro-Oothic  power  lasted,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
trigues which  surrounded  the  throne,  ho  continued  (with 
tho  exception  of  a  short  period  of  retirement  at  the 
tyrannous  close  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric),  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  tho  Western  empire,  and  to  support  it  by  alliances 
with  the  Eastern.  After  tho  triumph  of  Belisarius,  he 
retired,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  to  the  monastery  of  Yiviers, 
which  ho  had  founded  in  his  native  province  of  Bruttium, 
where  he  spent  about  thirty  years  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  world  than  tho  fifty  during  which  ho  held  the  highest 
political  authority.  He  deserves  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  tho 
lirst  and  most  influential  of  those  who  set  tho  monks  to 
literary  work,  and  thus  preserved  the  continuity  of  ancient 
and  modern  learning.  He  has  also  left  a  number  of  books, 
as  the  De  Arlibus  ac  Disciplinis  Liberalium  Lileranim,  tho 
De  Institittioiu  Divinarum  Likrarwn,  and  tho  A;  Arte 
Grammatka,  which  were  much  valued  and  used  in  tho 
Middle  Ages.  But  tho  work  which  is  most  valuable  to  ua 
is  his  VariantmEpistolarum  Libri  XII.,  which  contains  tho 
decrees  of  Theodoric,  and  of  his  successors,  Amalasontha, 
AChalaric,  Theodatus,  and  Vitiges,  and  is  tho  best  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  tho  Ostro-Gothic  empire  in  Italy. 
The  writings  of  Cassiodorus  evince  great  erudition,  in- 
genuity, and  labour,  but  are  disfigured  by  incorrectness 
and  an  affected  artificiality,  and  his  Latin  partakes  much 
of  tho  corruptions  of  the  age.  His  complete  works  were 
published  by  Garet,  with  an  accovint  of  his  life,  at  Rouen, 


1679,  and  Venice,  1729.  See  also  Saiute  Marthe's  Vie  de 
Catsiodore  (Paris,  1694),  and  De  Buat's  account  in  the 
Tratisactioiit  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  vol.  i. 

CASSIS,  a  small  seaport-town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pouches-du-RhOno,  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  on 
the  Mediterranean,  10  miles  south-east  of  Marseilles.  Its 
harbour  Ls  small,  but  it  has  some  building  yards,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  fruita  and  muscatel  wine.  The 
lighthouse  is  situated  in  42°  12'  50"  N.  lat.  and  5°  31'  54" 
E.  long.  The  town  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  occupy 
the  feite  of  the  Roman  Cartv-is  Partus.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Lombards  in  573,  but  rebuilt  iu  its  present  situation 
in  the  13th  century.  The  Abb6  Barth(51emy  was  born 
here  in  1716.     Population  in  1872,  2976. 

CASSIUS  LONQINUS,  Caius,  is  best  known  in 
history  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  assassination  of  Julius 
Cssar.  Littlo  is  known  of  his  early  life.  In  53  B.C.  he 
served  in  the  Parthian  campaign  under  Crassus,  and  dis- 
played great  courage  and  skilL  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
off  a  division  of  the  army  after  the  defeat  of  Carrhae,  and 
in  the  following  year,  52  B.C.,  the  government  of  the 
province  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  was  able,  by 
cautious  and  skilful  dispositions,  to  drive  back  the  Par 
thians.  In  61  B.C.  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  a 
large  force  erf  the  Parthians  under  Osaces  and  Pacorus,  but 
managed  to  throw  himself  into  Antioch,  a  strongly-fortified 
town,  which  the  invaders  found  impregnable.  They  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  Cassius,  pursuing  them  rapidly, 
gained  a  complete  victory.  He  returned  to  Rome  soo« 
after,  with  a  largo  fortune,  and  in  49  B.c.  became  tribune 
of  the  plebs.  He  at  first  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
Pompey,  but  after  Pharsalia  ho  surrendered  to  Caesar,  and 
was  treated  by  him  with  great  generosity.  He  was  made 
one  of  the  legates,  and  in  44  b.c.  became  praetor  peregrinua 
with  the  promise  of  the  Syrian  province  for  tho  ensuing 
year.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  at  all 
conciliated  by  these  favours.  He  was  one  of  the  busiest 
of  the  conspirators  against  his  benefactor,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  assassination  on  the  Ides  of  March.  Brutiu 
and  Cassius  soon  afterwards  left  Italy,  and  gathered 
together  their  forces  in  Macedonia  and  Syriiv.  They 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  slight  opposition  that  was 
offered  them  in  the  provinces,  and  after  taking  Rhodte, 
united  at  Sardis  to  make  a  stand  against  the  second 
triumvirate.  They  took  up  their  position  at  Philii)])!, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  Antony  and  Octaviauus.  Tho 
division  under  Ca.ssius  was  defeated,  and  Cassius  himself, 
thinking  all  was  lost,  commanded  his  freedman  to  slay  Uijn. 
Ho  was  buried  at  Thaaos. 

CASSOWARY  (Casitarlus),  a  genus  of  Struthious  Birds, 
only  inferior  in  size  to  the  ostrich,  and,  according  to 
Professor  Owen,  approximating  more  closely  than  any  other 
living  birds  to  the  extinct  moas  of  New  Zealand.  Not 
many  years  ago  only  a  single  species  of  ca-ssowary  was 
knpwn,  but  recent  researches  among  the  Australasian 
islands  have  led  to  the  identification  of  at  least  other  four 
species.  They  are  all  characterized  by  short  rudimentary 
wings,  consisting  oi  four  or  five  barbless  shafts,  a  few  inches 
long,  and  apparently  useless  for  purposes  of  flight,  of 
running,  or  of  defence ;  and  by  loosely  webbed  feathers,  short 
on  the  neck,  but  of  great  length  on  tho  rump  and  bock, 
whence  they  descend  over  the  body  forming  a  thick  hair- 
like covering.  They  possess  stout  limbs,  Mith  which  they 
kick  in  front,  and  have  tho  inner  toe  armed  with  a  long 
powerful  claw.  Tho  Galeatcd  Cassowary  (Casvariut 
galeatus)  stands  5  feet  high,  and  has  a  homy,  helmct-liko 
protuberance  on  tho  crown  of  its  head ;  the  front  of  the 
neck  is  naked  and  provided  with  two  brightly-coloured 
wattles ;  the  tail  is  not  apparent.  It  is  a  native  of  tho 
Island  of  Ccram,  where  it  is  said  to  lire  in  pairs,  feeding 
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oa  fruits  and  herbs,  and  occasionally  on  small  animals.  The 
Mooruk,  or  Bennett's  Cassowary  {Ccuuariu3  B«nneUii),  is  a 
shorter  and  more  robust  bird,  approaching  in  the  thickness 
of  its  legs  to  the  moos.  It  differs  further  from  the 
preceding  species  in  having  ita  head  crowned  with  a  horny 
plate  instead  of  a  helmet.  It  has  hitherto  only  been  found 
in  New  Britain,  where  the  natives  are  said  to  regard  it  with 
some  degree  of  veneration.  When  captured  by  them  shortly 
after  being  hatched,  and  reared  by  the  hand,  it  soon 
becomes  tame  and  familiar ;  all  the  specimens  which  have 
reached  Europe  alive  have  been  thus  domesticated  by  the 
natives.  The  adult  bird  in  the  wild  state  is  exceedingly 
shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  and,  owing  to  its  great 
fteetness  and  strength,  is  rarely  if  ever  caught.  It  eats 
voraciously,  and,  like  the  ostrich,  will  swallow  whatever 
comes  in  its  way.  It  has  the  curious  habit,  says  Bennett 
(Gatherings  of  a  Naturalist  in  Attstralasia),."  of  squatting 
down  on  its  tarsi  like  a  dog." 

CASTAQNO,  Andrea,  del  (1390-1457),  a  painter  of 
the  Florentine  School,  was  born  in  1390,  probably  at 
Oastagno,  in  the  district  of  Mugello,  and  died  in  August 
1457.  He  imitated  Masaccio  and  the  naturalists  of  his 
time  in  boldness  of  attitude,  but  was  deficient  in  grace  and 
colouring.  His  name  has  for  tkboat  four  centuries  been 
burdened  with  the  heinous  charge  of  murder ;  it  was  said 
that  he  treacherously  assassinated  hLi  colleague,  Donaenico 
Teneziano,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  then  recent  secret  of 
oil  painting  as  practised  in  Flanders  by  the  Van  Eycks. 
This  charge  is  now  at  last  a  proved  untruth ;  Domenico 
died  four  years  after  Andrea.  The  latter  is  commonly 
called  "  Andrea  (or  Andreino)  degl'  Impiccati "  (of  the 
Hanged  Men) ;  this  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  com- 
missioned in  1435  to  paint,  in  the  Palazzo  del  Podesti  in 
Florence,  the  fallen  leaders  of  the  Peruzzi  and  Albizzi  —not 
(as  currently  said)  the  men  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  an  event 
which  did  not  occur  until  1478,  long  after  this  painter's 
death.  One  of  his  principal  works  now  extant  (most  of 
them  have  perished)  is  the  equestrian  figure  of  Nicola  di 
Tolentino,  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

CASTALIA,  or  Fons  Castaliits,  a  celebrated  fountain 
in  Greece,  now  called  the  Fountain  of  St  John,  which  rises- 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delphi  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  its 
water  was  used  in  the  religious  purifications  of  the  "  Pythian 
Pilgrims."  From  its  connection  with  the  Muses  it  is 
frequently  referred  to  both  by  classical  and  by  modern  poets 
m  a  fiourcc  of  inspiration.  For  further  details  see 
Delphi. 

CASTANOS,  Don  Frajjoisco  Xavibr  db  (c  1756- 
1852),  duke  of  Baylen,  a  Spanish  general,  who  served  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  was  born  at  Madrid.  The  ejcact  year, of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  1756. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  military  officer;  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  had  received  a  commission  as  captain ;  and,  while  still 
very  young,  he  was  sent  to  study  the  art  of  war  at  the  court 
of  Frederick  the  Great  His  first  success  was  at  Baylen, 
where,  on  the  22d  of  July  1808,  18,000  French  under 
Dupont  surrendered  to  him.  It  is,  however,  said  that  the 
chief  credit  in  this  engagement  is  due  to  the  Svnss,  Aloys 
Reding.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Castanos  was 
defeated  at  Tudela;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  war  ho 
occupied  .subordinate  positions.  He,  however,  distinguished 
himself  at  Vitoria,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
which  was  sent  to  assist  the  Allies  in  1815  ;  and  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  September  1852,  ho 
held  a  high  political  position,'  being  senator  and  guardian 
to  Queen  Isabella. 

CASTE.  There  are  not  many  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion on  a  largo  scale  to  which  the  name  Caste  has  not  been 
applied  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense.     Its  Portuguese  origin 


simply  suggests  the  idea  of  family ;  bat  before  the  word 
came  to  be  extensively  used  in  modern  European  languages, 
it  bad  been  for  some  time  identified  with  the  Brahmanio 
division  of  Hindu  society  into  classes.  The  correcponding 
Hindu  word  is  vama,  or  colour,  and  the  words  gati,  hula, 
gotra,  pravara,  and  harana  are  also  used  with  different 
shades  of  meaning.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  writer  has  seen 
something  which  reminds  him  of  any  part  of  the  extremely 
indeterminate  notion,  Indian  caste,  he  has  nsed  the  word, 
without  regard  to  any  particular  age,  race,  locality,  or  set 
of  social  institutions.  Thus  Palgrave  ^  maintains  that  the 
colleges  of  operatives,  which  inscriptions  prove  to  have 
existed  in  Britain  during  the  Roman  perioa,  were 
practically  castes,  because  by  the  Theodosian  code  the  son 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  father's  employment,  and 
marriage  into  a  family  involved  adoption  of  the  family 
employment.  Bat  these  collegia  opifieum  seom  to  be  jast 
the  forerunners  pf  the  voluntary  associations  for  the  regula- 
tion of  industry '  and  trade,  the  Frith-gilds,  and  Craft- 
gilds  of  later  times,  in  which,  no  doubt,  sons  had  great 
advantages  as  apprentices,  but  which  admitted  qaalified 
strangers,  and  for  which  intermarriage  was  a  matter  of 
social  feeling.  The  history  of  the  formation  of  guilds 
shows,  in  fact,  that  they  were  really  protests  against  the 
authoritative  regulation  of  life  from  without  and  above. 
In  the  Saxon  period,  at  any  rate,  there  was  nothing 
resembling  caste  in  the  strict  sense.  "  The  ceorl  who  had 
thriven  so  well  as  to  have  five  hides  of  land  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  thegn  ;  his  wergild  became  1200  shillings;  the 
value  of  his  oath  and  the  penalty  of  trespass  against  him 
increased  in  proportion ;  his  descendants  in  the  third  gene- 
ration became  gesithcund.  Nor  was  the  character  of  the 
thriving  defined;  it  might,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  custom 
went,  be  either  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  of 
royal  bounty.  The  successful  merchant  might  also  thrive 
to  thegn-right.  The  thegn  himself  might  also  rise  to  the 
rank,  the  ^timation,  and  status  of  an  earl."  -  It  has  been 
said  that  early  German  history  is,  as  regards  this  matter,  in 
contrast  with  English,  and  that  truecastes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  military  associations  (Genossenschaftm)  which  arose 
from  the  older  class  of  Dienstmannen,  and  in  which  every 
member — page,  squire,  or  knight — must  prove  his  knightly 
descent;  the  Bauernstand,  or  rural  non-military  population  ; 
the  Bijrgerstand,  or  merchant-class.  The  ministry  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  was,  however,  never  restricted  by 
blood  relation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  some  time  or 
other  professions  were  in  most  countries  hereditary,  llhus 
Prescott  'teUs  us  that  in  Peru,  notwithstanding  the  general 
rule  that  every  man  should  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  various  arts,  "  there  were  certain  individuals  carefnlly 
trained  to  those  occupations  which  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  more  opulent  classes.  These  occupations,  like  every 
other  calling  and  office  in  Peru,  always  descended  from 
father  to  son.  The  division  of  castes  was  in  this  particular 
as  precise  as  that  which  existed  in  Hindustan  or  Egypt." 
Again,  Zurita  *  says  that  in  Mexico  no  one  could  carry  on 
trade  except  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  by  public  permis- 
sion. The  Fiji  carpenters  form  a  separate  caste,  and  in  the 
Tonga  Islands  all  the  trades,  except  tattoo-markers,  barbers, 
and  club-carvers  are  hereditary, — the  separate  classes  being 
named  matabooles,  mooas,  and  tooas.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  a  father  should  teach  his  son  his  handi- 
craft, especially  if  there  be  no  organized  system  of  public 
instruction;  it  gives  the  father  help  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  is 
the  easiest  introduction  to  life  for  the  son,  and  the  custom 

'  History  of  Jiiae  and  Progress  of  tht  ETiglish  Consiitution^.  t  332. 

•  Stnbb's  CoTUliCtUional  Bislory  of  England,  L  p.  162 

•  Bistory  of  Peru,  i.  143. 

'  Rapport  nir  let  diffherUet  daiftt  de  cheft  datu  la  wntvelU  Btpagnt, 
1840,  p.  223».  .  -v  r-r-^ 
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or  reputation  of  the  father  as  a  craflEniun  is  often 
the  most  important  legacy  he  has  to  leave.  The  \uluo 
of  trausQjitted  skill  iu  the  Bimple  crafts  was  very 
great ;  and  what  waa  once  universal  in  commuuitiwj.  etill 
Burvives  in  outlying  portions  of  coumiunities  which  have 
not  been  brought  within  the  general  market  of  exchange, 
^ut  so  long  ati  this  process  remains  natural,  there  can 
bo  no  questiou  of  caste,  which  iinpliea  that  the  adoption 
of  a  now  profession  is  not  merely  unusual,  but  urong  and 
punishable.  Thou,  the  word  caste  has  been  applied  to 
sacred  corporations.  A  family  or  a  tribe  is  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  a  particular  altar,  or  all  the  altai-s  of  a 
[lartioular  god.  Or  a  senii-sacred  class,  such  as  the  Brelions 
or  the  Bards,  is  formed,  and  these,  and  perhaps  some  speci- 
ally dignified  profession.^,  become  hereditary,  the  others 
remaining  free.  Thus  in  Peru,  the  priests  of  the  Sun  at 
Cnzco  transmitted  their  office  to  their  sons  ;  so  did  the 
Quipu-camayoc,  or  pulilic  registrars,  cud  the  amantas  aud 
karavecs,  the  learned  men  and  singers.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant ^  has  ventured  on  the  ambitious  generalization  that 
ill  the  South,  as  in  Judaea  and  Mexico,  such  corporations 
were  hereditary,  but  that  iu  the  Korth  aud  West  they  were 
in  general  elective.^  In  many  countries  political  considera- 
tions, or  distinctions  of  race,  have  prevented  intermairiage 
between  clas.'^es.  Take,  for  example,  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians  at  Rome,  or  the  Sira^iarat,  Au'koji'cs,  or  n-fpiot/coi, 
and  the  ETAwres  at  Sparta.  Iu  Guatemala  it  was  the  law 
that  if  any  noble  married  a  plebeian  woman  ho  should  be 
degraded  to  the  caste  of  iiuueciiial.  or  plebeian,  aud  be  subject 
to  the  duties  aud  services  imposed  on  (hat  class,  aud  that 
the  bulk  of  his  estate  «hould  be  sequesteied  to  the  king.-" 
Iu  Malagasy  marriage  is  rtiictly  forbidden  between  the 
four  classes  of  Nobles.  Hovas,  Zanihovos,  and  Andevos. — 
the  lowest  of  whom,  however,  aie  apparently  meie  slaves. 
All  nations  have  at  one  time  opposed  themselves  to  marriage 
with  foreigners,  known  chiefly  as  enemies  ;  oud  all  notions 
have  oppressed,  industiiilly  and  pnliiically,  the  race.-- whom 
they  have  conquered.  In  one  sea-e  slaveiy  might  be  called 
the  lowest  of  castes,  because  in  most  of  its  actual  foims  it 
does  permit  some  small  custuinniy  rights  to  the  slave.  In 
another  sense,  the  marriage  of  the  queen's  daughter  with 
a  coipmoner  might  be  described  as  an  infraction  of  caste 
rule. 

Besides  the  forms  of  caste  we  Iiave  mentioned,  there  are 
many  isolated  communities  which  resemble  one  another  in 
the  fact  that  their  members  constantly  inteimarry,  and 
which  generally  devote  themselves  to  some  one  particular 
trade  or  in4n.stry.  This  "endogamy"  f>eems  to  be 
characteristic  of  early  social  ari-angementi,  and  therefore 
the  existing  specimens  of  endoganious  societies  in  Europe 
and  Asia  do  not  exliibit  any  high  foim  of  civilization. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  descendants  of  the 
"Bounty"  mutineers,  who  still  occupy  Pitcairu  Island;* 

'  De  la  JiSliyiou,  ii.  83. 

'  Something  like  thU  Is  lo  be  fouud  In  the  Russian  notion  of  (chine, 
OV  status  according  to  oMclftl  lilcrarcliy  of  ranks,  us  modified  by  the 
custom  of  myestnitcheslvo,  by  which  no  one  entering  the  public  Berrlco 
could  he  placed  beneath  s  person  who  hnd  Ivcen  subject  to  his  father's 
orders.  Hereditary  nobility  at  one  tiraa  belougcd  lo  every  senaul, 
military  or  civil,  above  a  certain  rank,  and  a  fttmilj  remaining  out  of 
ofBco  for  two  generations  lost  its  rights  of  nobilitj- ;  but  in  1854  the 
privilege  was  confined  to  army  colonels  and  atolb  -^uncillors  of  the 
4th  clasa.  At  one  time,  therefore,  the  i-ojsrt'arfnyia  inighi,  or  special 
refpsters,  superseded  by  Peter  the  Great's  larkJianaXa  kniga,  or 
Velvet  Book,  contained  o  complete  code  of  social  pr.vilege  and  jiro- 
ccdenco.  Peter's  *'  irthel  o  ravtjukit'*  contained  fourteen  classes.  The 
subject  fs  treated  of  iu  the  1600  articles  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Russian  Code  Svod  Zakovof.  Tim  liufsiau  nobility,  thongh  de- 
prived of  their  exemptions  from  couscription,  personal  ttixalioD,  and 
forporn!  punishment,  still  retain  mnny  advantages  in  the  public  »or- 
»lce.     ("  I/Empiro  des  Tsars."  In  Ilcvfir  ilet  dnir  Ucides,  1878.) 

•  JufjTOs,  Hisl.  t<f  Gvalrma'a.  Tr.,  Londoii,  1828. 

♦  See  Times,  2l3t  November  1874. 


a  commuuity  of  Javous.  near  Suiaboya,  ou  the  Tcngger 
Hills,  numbering  about  120C  pei-sons,  distributed  in  about 
forty  ^illdgc•s,  aud  still  following  the  ancient  Hindu 
religion ; '  the  inhabitants  of  various  fishing  villages  in 
Great  Britain,  such  as  Itchinferry  near  Southampton, 
Portland  Inland,  Bentham  in  Yorkshire.  Mousehole  and 
Xewlyn  iu  Moimtsbay,  Cornwall,  Boiilmer  near  Alnwick 
(where  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  called  Stephenson, 
Stanton,  or  Stewart).  Burnmouth,  Eoss,  aud  (to  some 
e.\tent)  Eyemouth  in  Boiwick.sliire,  Boyndie  in  Bauffslure, 
Rathen  iu  Aberdeenshire,  Buckhaveu  in  i'ifeshjre.  Port- 
mahomack  and  Balnabruach  in  Easter  Rops.  In  France 
may  be  mentioued  the  commune  of  Batz.  near  Le  Broisic 
in  Loire-Inf^rieure ;  man}'  of  the  central  cantons  of 
Brdtaguo  ;  the  singular  society  called  For^atines  supposed 
to  be  of  Irish  descent,  and  living  between  St  Arniand  and 
Bourges ;  the  sailor  population  of  Pauillac  (Oironde), 
Granville,  Arromanches,  Portel  (near  Boulogne),  and  other 
fishing  villages ;  the  Republic  of.  Aiidorre  in  the  Pyrenees  ; 
the  papermakers  of  Angoumois,  Limousin,  and  Auvergne, 
whose  trade  seems  to  ha\e  doomed  them  to  an  hereditary 
weakness  of  constitution  ;  the  Marans  of  Auvergne,  a  race 
of  Spanish  converted  Jews,  accused  of  introducing  syphilis 
into  France ;  the  Hautponnais  and  Lyzelards  of  St  Omer, 
who  have  also  a  separate  Flemish  dialect ;  the  Buriua  and 
Sermoyers,  chiefly  cattle-breeders,  scattered  over  the 
department  of  A  in  and  the  arrondissemeut  of  Bourg  en 
Bressa  The  Vaqudros,  shepherds  in  the  Asturias  Moun- 
tains ;  the  Jewish  Chuetas  of  Jlsjorca  ;  the  Petits-Cr^oles 
or  Petits-BIaucs.  desceudauts  of  the  original  French  settlers 
in  Reunion,  aie  also  good  examples  of  what  biologists  call 
"  in-and-in  breeding,"  as  opposed  to  "  crossing."  Ou  a 
larger  scale  the  Icelanders,  tlie  ancient  Samaritans  (now 
almo.st  extinguished,  see  2'iiiies,  4th  Ajiiil  1874),  and  the 
great  oud  prosperous  Jewish  uatiou,  may  be  caUed  castes, 
so  far  as  intermarnnge  is  concerned.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  this  ia  u  genoal  characteristic  of 
a  certain  stage  of  socinl  develoiimcut.  "Exogamy,"  or 
the  rule  requiring  either  absolutely-  or  in  certain  circum- 
stances  marriage  with  a  elrange)',  is  recognized  very  widely 
even  by  modern  tribes,  especially  in  Aj^ia  :  and  both  thet-e 
conditions  of  things  sceiu  lo  have  been  preceded  by  a 
primitive  state,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  sexes  were 
promiscuoas.'  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Thlinkeets,  or  Kolosches,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  and 
islands  from  Mt.  St  Elias  lo  the  River  Kass.  This  lingular 
tribe,  which  has  an  elective  chief  and  systematic  slavery 
(chiefly  supplied  from  the  Flatheads  of  Oregon),  is  divided 
into  two  castes,  the  Wolf  and  the  Raven,  the  symbols  of 
which  appear  on  their  houses,  boats,  robes,  and  shields. 
The  Wolf  caste  is  subdivided  into  the  bear,  eagle,  dolphin, 
shark,  and  alca  ;  the  Ra'\en,  into  frog,  goose,  sea  lion,  owl, 
and  ealmou.  "  The  young  AVolf  warrior  must  seek  his 
mate  among  the  Ravens;  and  while  celebrating  his  nuptials 
one  day,  he  may  ou  the  next  be  called  to  fight  his  father- 
in-laxv  over  some  hereditary  feud."  Similarly,  the  Kutchin 
tribe  of  the  Tinuch  family,  inhabiting  the  Yukon,  Tauanoh, 
and  Peel  river-valleya,  have  a  singular  system  of  totems. 
There  are  three  castes ;  and  persons  of  the  same  caste  are 
not  allowed  to  marry  each  other.  The  mother  gdvea  caste 
lo  the  children,  so  that  as  the  fathers  die  oS  the  caste 
constantly  changes.  It  also  happens  that  when  a  child  is 
named,  the  father  adopts  that  name  ojid  drops  his  own. 
The  system  prevents  civil  war." 

Casto  iu  India  is  a  question  of  more  than  historical 
interest.  It  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  ■way  of  Qovern- 
ment  in  framing  laws  and  in  govoruing  the  army,  of  native 


»  Walti.  Anthnpotorjie  dcr  XaturrClker,  i.  p.  4S2. 

•  See  lluth  On  the  Afuiriage  qf  Ntar  Kin,  London,  1876. 

'  Bancroft,  Hocea  of  O-.a  pKcific.  vol.  I. 
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teligioos  reformers  ia  attacking  the  Brahmauic  supersti- 
tians,  aad  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  who  are  unable 
x>  offer  in  the  British  society  of  India  a  sympathizing  and 
protecting  caste  in  place  of  that  which  it  costs  the  convert 
30  much  to  leave.  Probably  owing  to  the  extent  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  the  great  varieties  of  caste  custom 
which  prevail,  one  hears  very  conflicting  accounts  and 
opinions  of  the  institution.  Writers  such  as  Robertson  aud 
Dubois  have  regarded  it  as  the  great  safeguard  of  social 
tranquillity,  aud  therefore  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 
the  progress  in  certain  arts  and  industries  which  the 
Hindus  have  undoubtedly  made.  Others,  such  as  James 
Mill,  denounce  it  as  now  at  least  a  great  political  blunder, 
fatal  to  free  competition,  and  opposed  to  individual  happi- 
ness. The  latter  view  a-ssumes  a  state  of  facts  which  is 
denied  by  Mr  Colebrooke,  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  Indian  matters.  Writing  in  1798  he  says,'  after  point- 
ing out  that  any  person  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence  by 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  may  follow  the  trade  of  a 
lower  caste  or  even  of  a  higher  ;  ''  Daily  observation  shows 
even  Brahmans  exercising  the  menial  profession  of  a  Sudra. 
We  are  awaru  that  every  caste  forms  itself  into  clubs  or 
lodges,  consisting  of  the  several  individuals  of  that  casto 
residing  within  a  small  distance,  aud  that  these  clubs  or 
edges  govern  themselves  by  particular  rules  or  customs  or 
Dy-laws.  But  though  some  restrictions  aud  limitations, 
lot  founded  on  religious  prejudices,  are  found  among  their 
Dy-law3,  it  may  bo  received  as  a  general  maxim  that  the 
Dccupation  appointed  for  each  tribe  is  entitled  merely  to  a 
preference.  Every  profession,  with  few  except'ons,  is  open 
:o  every  description  of  persons ;  and  the  discouragement 
arising  from  religious  prejudices  is  not  greater  than  what 
exists  in  Great  Britain  from  the  effects  of  municipal  aud 
:orporation  laws.  In  Bengal  the  numbers  of  people 
ictualiy  willing  to  apply  to  any  particular  occupation  aro 
iiifficient  for  the  unlimited  extension  of  any  manufacture." 
Phis  is  corroborated  by  Elphinstone,"  who  states  that,  during 
I  long  experience  of  India,  he  never  heard  of  a  single  case 
A  degradation  from  caste ;  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
-■xneriencs  of  the  British  army,  iu  which  men  of  all  castes 
jiiite. 
The  popular  notion  of  modem  caste  is  that  it  involves 
'  certain  restrictions  on  marriage,  on  profession,  and  on  social 
intercourse,  especially  that  implied  in  eating  and  drinking 
together.  But  how  far  intermarriage  is  permitted,  what 
are  the  effects  of  a  marriage  permitted  but  looked  on  as 
irregular,  what  are  the  penalties  of  a  marriage  forbidden, 
whether  the  rules  protecting  trades  aud  occupations  are 
in  effect  more  than  a  kind  of  unionism  grown  inveterate 
through  custom,  by  what  means  caste  is  lost,  and  in  what 
circumstances  it  may  be  regained, — these  are  questions  oa 
which  very  little  real  or  definite  knowledge  exists.  It  is 
eery  remarkable  that  the  Vedas,  on  which  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  Brahmanic  faith  and  morals  professies  to  rest^  give 
no  countenance  to  the  later  regulations  of  caste.  The  only 
passage  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in  the  Purusha  Sukta, 
the  90th  Hymu  of  the  10th  Book  of  the  Rigveda  Sanhita. 
"  When  they  divided  man,  how  many  did  they  make  him  1 
What  was  his  mouth  1  what  his  arms  ?  what  are  called 
hi3  thighs  and  feet  1  The  Brahmana  was  his  mouth,  the 
Raganya  was  made  his  arms,  the  Vaisya  became  his  thighs, 
tho  Sudra  was  born  from  his  feet."  Haug  finds  in  this  a 
subtle  allegory  that  the  Brahmans  were  teachers,  the 
Kshatriyas  the  warriors  of  mankind.  But  this  is  opposed 
to  the  simple  and  direct  language  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  and 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  acco\ints  of  creation  there  the  origin 
3f  many  things  besides  elasses  of  men  is  attributed  in  ths 


1  Life  and  Essayt  of  II.  T.  Colcbroolce,  i.  p.  104. 
•  Histoirt)  of  India. 


same  fanciful  mauocr  to  parts  olf  the  divine  person.  It 
is  in-  the  Puranaa  and  the  Laws  of  Maun,  neither  of 
which  claims  direct  inspiration,  where  they  differ  from-  the 
letter  of  the  Veda,  that  tho  texts  are  to  be  found  on  which 
all  that  is  objectionable  in  caste  has  been  based.  Even  in 
the  Vishnu  Puranii,  however,  the  legend  of  casto  speaks  of 
the  four  classes  as  being  at  first  "  perfectly  inclined  to 
conduct  springing  from  religious  faith."  It  is  not  till 
after  the  whole  human  race  has  fallen  into  sin  that 
separate  social  duties  are  assigned  to  the  classes.  Tlie 
same  hymn  speaks  of  the  evolution  of  qualities  of  Brahma. 
Sottva,  or  goodness,  sprang  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma  ; 
Rajas,  or  passion,  came  from  his  breast ;  Tauias,  or  dark- 
ness, from  his  thighs  ;  others  he  created  from  his  feet. 
For  each  one  of  these  gums,  or  primitive  dilferenccs  of 
quality,  a  thousand  couples,  male  and  female,  have  been 
created,  to  which  tlie  distinct  heavens,  or  places  of  perfec 
tion  of  Prajapati,  ludra,  Maruts,  and  CJi-ndliarvas  aro 
assigned.  To  tho  gunas  are  related  the  jugas,  or  ages  : 
1st,  tho  Krita,  or  glorious  age  of  truth  and  piety,  in 
which  apparently  no  distinctions,  at  least  no  grades  ml 
excellence  were  known  ;  2d,  the  Treta,  or  period  of  know- 
ledge :  3d,  the  Dvapara,  or  period  of  sacrifice  ;  4th,  tho 
Kali,  or  period  of  darkness.  Bunsen  supposes  there  may 
be  an  historical  element  in  the  legend  tliat  Pururava,  a 
great  conqueror  of  the  Treta  age  founded  caste.  The 
yugas  are  hardly  periods  of  historical  chronology,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vayu  Purana  assigns  the  definite 
origic  cf  caste  to  the  Treta  period.  "The  perfect  beings 
of  the  first  age,  some  tranquil,  some  fiery,  some  active,  and 
some  distressed,  were  again  born  in  the  Tret«,  as  Brahmans, 
itc,  governed  by  the  good  and  bad  actions  performed  in 
former  births."  The  same  hymn  proceeds  to  explain 
that  the  first  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  that  a 
sscond  was  made,  by  which  force,  criminal  justice,  aad 
war  were  declared  to  be  the  business  of  the  Kshatriyas ; 
officiating  at  sacrifices,  sacred  study,  and  the  receipt  of 
presents  to  belong  to  the  Brahmans  ;  traffic,  cattle,  and 
agriculture  to  the  Vaisyas  ;  the  mechanical  arts  and  serviee 
to  the  Sudras.  The  Raniayana  hymn  suggests  that  in  tMfi 
four  great  periods  the  castes  successively  arrive  at  the  state 
of  dJiarma  or  righteousness.  Thus,  a  Sudra  cannot,  even 
by  the  most  rigorous  self-mortification,  become  righteous  in 
the  period  proper  to  the  salvation  of  the  Vaisyas.  As  tho 
hymn  speaks  iu  the  Dvapara  age,  it  speaks  of  the  salvation 
of  Sudras  as  future,  and  not  yet  possible.  Wholly  m 
opposition  to  the  story  o^a  fourfold  birth  from  Brahma  it 
the  legend  that  the  casteS  sprang  from  Ma»u  himself,  whc 
is  removed  by  several  generations  of  gods  and  demi-god; 
from  Brahma.  Then,  again,  the  Santiparvan  alleges  that 
the  world,  at  first  entirely  Brahmanic,  was  separated  into 
castes  merely  by  tho  evil  works  of  man.  C'astehood  con- 
sists in  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues  or  vices.  Muiiis,  or 
persons  born  indiscriminately,  frequently  rise  to  the  caste 
of  Brahmans,  and  the  offspring  cf  Brahmans  sinks  to  a 
lower  level.  The  serpent  observes  :  "  If  a  man  is  regarded 
by  you  as  being  a  Brahman  only  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, then  birth  is  vain,  until  action  is  shown."  But  thi? 
chang3  of  caste  takes  place  only  through  a  second  birth, 
and  not  during  the  life  which  is  spent  in  virtue.  Another 
poetical  conception  of  caste  birth  is  expressed  in  tho 
Harivahsa.  The  Brahmans  were  formed  from  an  imperish- 
able element  (Aksbara),  the  Kshatriyas  from  a  perishable 
element  (Kshara),  the  Vaisyas  from  alteration,  and  the 
Sudras  from  a  modification  of  smoke.  The  general  reanit 
of  the  foregoing  texts  is  that  there  are  several  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  caste,  and  that  these  are  for  the 
most  part  unintelligible.  Caste  is  described  as  a  late 
episode  in  creation,  and  as  born  from  different  parts  of 
different    gods,   from    the   mortal   Manu,   from    abstract 
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priociplea,  and  from  non-entity.  It  is  also  described  as 
coeval  with  creation,  as  existing  in  perfection  during  the 
Krita  period,  and  subsequently  falling  into  sin.  It  is  also 
said  that  only  Brahmaus  existed  at  first,  the  others  only  at 
later  periods.  Then  the  rationalistic  theories  of  the 
Santiparvan  upset  the  very  foundation  of  caste ;  viz., 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  caste  character.^  It  seems 
clear  that  when  the  Vedas  were  composed,  many  persons 
ivho  were  not  Brahmans  acted  as  priests,  and  sainLs,  the 
"  preceptor  of  gods,"  by  their  "  austere  fervour,"  rose  from 
a  lower  rank  to  the  dignity  of  Brahmanhood.  Originally, 
indeed,  access  to  the  gods  by  prayer  and  sacriGco  was  open 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  As  the  Brahmans  grow  in 
political  importance,  they  make  religion  an  exclusive  and 
sacred  b\isiness.  We  find  them  deciding  qjcstions  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  enforcing  their  decisions. 
While  in  the  earlier  literature  there  are  several  instances 
of  Brahmans  receiving  instruction  from  the  hands  of 
Kshatriyas,  in  the  Puranas  and  Manu  death  is  made  to 
overtake  Kshatriyas  who  are  not  submissive  to  the 
Brahmans;  and  in  one  case  Visvamitra,  the  sou  of  Gadhi, 
actually  obtains  Brahmanhood  as  a  reward  for  his  submis- 
sion. It  seema  certain  that  many  of  the  ancient  myths 
were  expressly  manufactured  by  the  Brahmans  to  show 
their  superiority  in  birth  and  in  the  favour  of  Heaven  to 
the  Kshatriyas, — a  poetical  effect  which '  is  sometimes 
spoiled  by  their  claiming  descent  from  their  rivals.  This 
brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
started  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  Brahmanic  caste, 
as  it  is  stereotypad  in  the  Laws  of  Manu.  James  Jlill, 
who  invariably  underestimated  the  influence  on  history  of 
"  previous  states  of  society,"  has  suggested  that  the  original 
division  must  have  been  the  work  of  some  inspired 
mdividual,  a  legislator  or  a  social  reformer,  who  perceived 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  a  systematic 
division  of  labour.  The  subordination  of  castes  he  accounts 
for  by  the  superstitious  terror  and  the  designing  lust  of 
power  which  have  so  frequently  been  invoked  to  explain 
the  natural  supremacy  of  the  religious  class.  Because  the 
ravages  of  war  were  dreaded  most  after  the  calamities  sent 
by  heaven,  he  finds  thit  the  military  class  properly  occupy 
the  second  place.  This  arrangement  he  apparently  con- 
templates as  at  no  time  either  necessary  or  wholesome,  and 
as  finally  destroyed  by  the  selfish  jealousies  of  caste,  and 
by  the  degradations  which  the  multiplication  of  trades 
made  inevitable.  Heeren^and  Klaproth  have  contended 
that  the  division  into  castes  is  founded  on  an  original 
diversity  of  race,  and  that  the  higher  castes  are  posscosed 
of  superior  beauty.  The  clear  complexion  and  regular 
features  of  the  Brahmans  are  said  to  distinguish  thom  as 
completely  from  the  Sudras  as  the  Spanish  Creoles  were 
diatingoished  from  the  Peruvians.  "  The  high  forehead, 
the  stout  build,  and  the  light  copper  colour  of  the  Brahmins 
and  other  castes  allied  to  them,  appear  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  somewhat  low  and  wide  heads,  slight  make,  and 
dark  bronzo  of  the  low  castes "  (Stevenson,  quoted  by 
MuUer,  Chips,  ii.  p.  327).'  This  explanation  is,  however, 
gcuerally  conjoined  with  that  founded  on  the  tradition  of 
conquest  by  the  higher  castes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
threo    castes   of    lighter   colour    (traivarnika),   the    white 

'  Muir's  Samkril  Texts,  vol.  i.,  1868.  *  Idten,  i.  CIO. 

'  The  idea  of  a  conquering  white  race  b  ttrnngcly  rejwolcj  in  the 
Liter  history  of  India.  The  Kajputs  and  Brahmans  are  succeeded  lij- 
tlio  Mussulmans,  the  Turks,  the  Afghans,  lliere  w.as  an  aristocracy  cf 
colour  under  the  Mogliul  dyniuiiy.  But  under  on  Indian  cmiate  It 
could  not  Inst  miiny  generations.  Tlio  Brahmans  of  Southern  India 
■wore  M  hlaclc  as  the  lowest  castes  ;°thc  Chaudalaa  are  said  to  b« 
descended  from  Brahmans.  According  to  Manu  the  Cliandala  must 
not  dwell  within  town ;  his  sole  wealth  must  \»  doga  and  assea  ;  his 
dcUics  must  consist  of  the  mantlai  of  deceased  pemona;  hia  diahea 
lu.ist  bo  broken  pots.  Surely  this  vituporatnudescrirtion  must  api'lj- 
le  iiji  aboriginal  race. 


Brahmans,  the  red  Kshatriyas,  the  yellow  Vaisyas,  are,  at 
least  in  the  early  hymns  and  Brahmanas,  spoken  of  as  the 
Aryas,  the  Sanskrit-speaking  conquerors,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  dark  cloud  of  the  Turanian  aborigines  Dasyus. 
In  fact  Arya,  which  means  noble,  is  derived  from   Srya, 
which  means  householder,  and  was  the  original  name  of  the 
largest  caste,  now  called  Vaisyas.     Roth,  in  his  "  Brahma 
and  the  Brahmans,"  *•  holds  that  the  Vedic  people  advanced 
from  their  home  in  the  Punjab,  drove  the  aborigines  into 
the  hills,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Vindhya  range.     "  lu  this 
stage  of  complication  and  disturbance,"  he  says,  "power 
naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  possess- 
any  direct  authority,"   i.e.,  the   domestic   priests    of   the 
numerous  tribal  kings.     The  Sudras  he  regards  as  a  con- 
quered race,  perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock,  which 
immigrated  at  an  earlier   period  iuto  India,  perhaps  an 
autochthonous   Indian   tribe.      The   latter   hypothesis   is 
opposed  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  Sudra  is  debarred  from 
sharing  threo  important  Vedic  sacrifices,   the    Bhagasata 
Purana  expressly  permits  him  to  sacrifice  "  without  mantras," 
and  imposes  on  him  duties  with  reference  to  Brahmans  and 
cows  which  one  would  not  expect  in  the  case  of  a  nation 
strange  in  blood.     But  unless  a  previous  subordination  of 
castes  among  the  conquering  race  be  supposed,  it  seems 
difficult  to  see  why  the  warrior-class,  who  having  contributed 
most  to  the  conquest  must  have  been  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, should  have  consented  to  degradation  below  the  class 
of  Brahmans.     The  position  of  the  Sudra  certainly  suggests 
conquest.     But  are  there  sound  historical  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  Brahmans  and  Sudras   belonged  to  different 
nations,  or  that  either  class  was  confined  to  one  nation  1 
The   hypothesis   is   slightly   modified   by    Meiuers,'   who 
supposes  that  instead  of  one  conquest  there  may  have  been 
two  successive  immigrations, — the  first  immigrants  being 
subdued  by  the  second,  and  then  forming  an  intermediate 
class  between  their  conquerors  and  the  aborigines  ;    or,  it 
there  were  no  aborigines,  the  mixture  of  the  two  immigrant 
races  would  form  an  intermediate  cla.•!^.     lii  the  same  way 
llr  Talboys  Wlieeler  "  suggests  that  the  Sudra  may  be  the 
original  conquerors  of  the  race  now   represented  by   the 
Pariahs.     Jlost  of  these  explanations  s^^em  rather  to  describe 
the  mode  in  which  the  existing  institutious  of  caste  might 
bo  transplanted  from  one  land  to  another,  from  a  mother- 
land to  its  colonies,  and  altered  by  its  new  conditions. 
Military  conquest,  though   it  often  introduces  servitude, 
does  not  naturally  lead  to  the  elevation  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  unscientific  to  assume  largo  historical  events,  or  large 
ethnological  facts,  or  the  existence  of  some  creator  of  social 
order.' 

As  Benjamin  Constant '  points  out.  caste  rests  on  the 
religious  idea  of  an  indelible  stain  resting  on  certain  men, 
and  the  social  idea  of  certain  functions  being  committed  to 
certain  classes.  The  idea  of  physical  purity  was  lar^gely 
developed  under  the  Mosaic  legislation  ;  in  fact  the  internal 
regulations  of  the  Essenes"  (who  were  divided  into  four 
classes)  resemble  the  frivolous  prohibitions  of  Brahmaiiiim. 
As  the  daily  intercourse  of  men  in  trade  and  industry 

♦  Journal  of  tlie  Qennan  Oriental  Scciely,  vol.  i.  (quoted  by  Muir, 
uii  tiipra). 

•  Vt  Origine  Caatarum,  OiJttingen.         •  Hutortj  of  India,  voL  i. 
'  For  a  characteristic  appreciation  of  caste  see  Corate,  Court  de 

riiHosophie  Poaitixe,  vi.  c.  8.  Ho  regards  the  herolitary  tran6mi.«iou 
of  functions  under  tho  rule  of  a  eacenlotal  class  as  a  necessary  and 
univeisal  stage  of  social  progrefa,  greatly  mixiilied  bj  war  and  colcui- 
zaliup.  Tho  morality  of  caste  was,  bo  contends,  an  improvement  on 
what  preceded;  but  its  perrauucnce  was  impossible,  Wcausc  "the 
political  rule  of  intcUipcnco  is  hostile  to  buman  iJVdgrcss."  The 
seclusion  of  women  ond  the  preservation  of  industrial  inventions  were 
features  of  caste  ;  and  the  higher  pricstji  wei«  a'so  magistrates,  pliilo- 
I  (opbera,  artists,  engineers,  and  physicians, 
'  J)e  la  niUni,n,  ii.  8. 
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prsseata  numberless  oocaaiona  jn  whiuh  the  stain  of  real  or 
fancied  impurity  might  be  caught,  the  power  of  the  religious 
class  who  define  the  rules  of  purity  and  the  penalties  of 
their  violation  becomes  very  great.  Macleod  has  also  stated 
two  important  elements  which  enter  into  the  conception  of 
caste  :  "  That  our  place  in  the  world  is  assigned  to  us  by 
divine  sovereignty  ;  and  that  the  co-operation  and  sympathy 
of  a  brotherhood  are  essential  to  our  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness in  the  world."  ^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hindu 
mind  is  deeply  religious,  and  therefore  naturally  prepared 
far  Purohiti,  or  priest-rule.  They  were  also  passionately 
attached  to  their  national  hymns,  some  of  which  had  led 
them  to  victory,  while  others  were  associated  with  the 
benign  influences  of  nature.  Only  the  priest  could  chant 
or  teach  these  hymns,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  smallest 
mistake  in  pronunciation  would  draw  down  the  anger  of  the 
gods.  But  however  favourable  the  conditions  of  spiritual 
dominion  might  be,  it  seems  to  have  been  by  no  more 
natural  process  than  hard  fighting  that  the  Brahmans  finally 
asserted  their  supremacy.  We  are  told  that  Parasurama, 
the  great  hero  of  the  Brahmans,  "  cleared  the  earth  thrice 
seven  times  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  and  filled  with  their 
blood  the  five  large  lakes  of  Samauta."  Mr  Wheeler  thinks 
that  the  substitution  of  blood-sacrifices  for  ofi'erings  of 
parched  grain,  clarified  butter,  and  soma  wine  marks  an 
adaptation  by  the  Brahmans  o?  the  great  military  banquets 
to  the  purposes  of  political  supremacy.  It  is  not  therefore 
till  the  Brahmanic  period  of  Indian  history,  which  ends 
with  the  coming  of  Sakya  Mouni,  in  600  B.C.,  that  we  find 
the  caste-definitions  of  Mauu  realized  as  facts.  These  are 
— "To  Brahmans  he  (t'.ir.,  Brahma)  assigned  the  duties  of 
reading  the  Vedas,  of  teaching,  of  sacrificing,  of  assisting 
others  to  sacrifice,  of  giving  alms  if  they  be  rich,  and  if 
indigent  of  receiving  gifts."  ■*  The  duties  of  the  Kshatriya 
are  "  to  defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to 
read  the  Veda,  to  shun  the  allurements  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tioti."  The  duties  of  a  Vaisya  are  "  to  keep  herds  of  cattle, 
to  bestow  largesses,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  scripture,  to 
carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  and  to  cultivate  land." 
These  three  castes  (the  twice  born)  wear  the  sacred  thread. 
The  one  duty  of  a  Sudra  is  "  to  serve  the  before-mentioned 
classes  without  depreciating  their  worth."^  The  Brahman 
is  entitled  by  primogeniture  to  the  whole  universe  ;  he 
may  eat  no  flesh  but  that  of  victims ;  he  has  his  peculiar 
clothes.  He  is  bound  to  help  military  and  commercial  men 
in  distress.     He  may  seize  the  goods  of  a  Sudra,  and  what- 


'  Peeps  at  the  Far  Ea$l,  p.  186. 

•  The  great  mass  of  the  Brahmans  were  in  reality  mendicants,  who 
lired  on  the  festirab  of  birth,  matriage,  and  death,  and  on  the  fines 
ex&cted  for  infractions  of  c.o^te  rule.  Others  bad  establishments  called 
Maths,  endowed  with  Jageer  villages.  There  were  two  distinct  orders 
of  officiating  priests, — the  Purohita,  or  family  priest,  who  performed 
all  the  domestic  rites,  and  probably  gave  advice  in  secular  matters,  and 
the  Gtini,  who  is  the  head  of  a  religious  sect,  making  tours  of  supcrin- 
tondenca  &nd  exaction,  and  having  the  power  to  -degrade  from  caste 
and  to  resl^^re.'  In  some  coses  the  Guni  is  recognized  as  the  Mehitra 
or  officer  of  the  caste-assembly,  from  whom  he  receives  Huks,  or  salary, 
•cd  an  ereraption  from  house  and  stamp  t-ixes,  and  service  as  begarree 
(Steele's  t<ru>  and  Casloms  of  Hindoo  Castes  \oiUiin  the  Dekhun  Pro- 
vinea,  1826;  new  editioir,  1868).  Expulsion  from  caste  follo^vs  on  a 
number  of  moral  ofiTences  {e,g.,  assault,  murder,  ic),  as  well  as  cere- 
monial offnces  {e.g.,  eating  prohibitedfood, eating  with  persons  oflower 
csste,  abstaining  from  funeral  rites,  having  connection  with  a  low-caste 
woman).  Exclusion  means  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  eat  with  or  enter 
the  houses  of  the  members  of  the  ca.sle,  the  offender  being  in  theory  not 
degraded  but  dead.  For  some  heinous  offences,  «,0., against  the  express 
l.'t'.or  of  the  Shasters,  no  re-admis^ion  is  possible.  But  generally  this 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  outcaste  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  supply  the 
caste  with  an  expiatory  feast  of  sweetmeats.  He  has  also  to  go  through 
the  Sashtanyam,  or  prostration  of  eight  members,  and  to  drink  the 
Pa-achakaryam.i.e.,  drink  of  the  five  products  of  the  cow  {Deacrijition 
of  People  nf  India,  AbbiS  J.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  in  Mysore,  Eng. 
Tr.,  London,  1817.  There  is  a  Tiluablo  now  edition  of  th^s  work  by 
Ivlr  Pop*,  Madras,  1862).  i  Manti,  x.  83-90; 


ever  the  latter  acquiK  s  by  Aib6ur  or  suctession  beyond  a 
certain  amount.  The  Sudra  is  to  serve  the  twice  bom  ; 
and  even  wheu  emancipated  cannot  be  anything  but  a 
Sudra.  He  may  not  learn  the  Vedas,  and  in  sacrifice  he 
must  omit  the  sacred  texts.'  A  Sudra  iu  distress  may  turn 
to  a  handicraft ;  and  in  the  same  circumstances  a  Vaisya 
raay  stoop  to  service.  Whatever  crime  a  Brahman  might 
commit,  his  person  and  property  were  not  to  be  injured  ; 
but  whoever  struck  a  Brahman  with  a  blade  of  grass  would 
become  an  inferior  quadruped  during  twenty-one  trans- 
migrations. In  tho  state  the  Brahman  was  above  all  the 
ministers ;  he  was  tho  rajah's  priest,  eiompt  from  taxation, 
the  performer  of  public  sacrifices,  the  expounder  of  Mann, 
and  at  one  time  the  physician  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  souls. 
He  is  more  liable  than  less  holy  persons  to  pollution,  and 
his  ablutions  are  therefore  more  frequent.  A  Kshatriya  who 
slandered  a  Brahman  was  to  be  fined  100  panas  (a  copper 
weight  of  200  grains)  ;  a  Vaisya  was  fined  200  panas  ;  a 
Sudra  was  to  be  whipped.  A  Brahman  slandering  any  of 
the  lower  castes  pays  50,  25,  or  12  panas.  In  ordinary 
salutations  a  Brahman  is  asked  whether  his  devotion  has 
prospered  ;  a  Kshatriya,  whether  he  has  sufTercd  from  his 
wounds  ;  a  Vaisya  whether  his  health  is  secure  ;  a  Sudra 
whether  ho  is  in  good  health.^  In  administering  oaths  a 
Brahman  is  asked  to  swear  by  his  veracity  ;  a  Kshatriya  by 
hia  weapdus,  house,  or  elephant ;  a  Vaisya  by  his  kine, 
grain,  or  goods  ;  a  Sulira  by  all  the  most  frightful  penalties 
of  perjury.  The  Hindu  mind  is  fertile  iu  oaths  ;  before 
the  casto  assembly  the  Dhurm,  or  caste  custom,  is  some- 
times appealed  to,  or  the  feet  of  Brahma,  or  some  cow  or 
god  or  sacred  river,  or  the  bel  (the  sacred  creeper),  or  the 
roots  of  the  turmeric  plant.  The  castes  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  modes  of  marriage.  Those  peculiar 
to  Brahmans  seem  to  be, — 1st,  Brahma,  when  a  dangbter, 
clothed  only  with  a  single  robe  is  given  to  a  man  learned 
in  the  Veda  whom  her  father  has  voluntarily  inNated  and 
respectfully  receives  ;  2d,  Devas  or  Daiva,  when  a  daughter, 
in  gay  attire  is  given,  when  the  sacrifice  is  already  begun, 
to  the  officiating  priest.  Tho  primitive  marriage  forms  of 
Rashasas  or  Rachasa,  when  a  maiden  is  seized  by  force 
from  home,  while  she  weeps  and  calls  for  help,  is  said  to  be 
appropriate  to  Kshatriyas.  To  the  two  lower  castes  the 
ceremony  of  Asura  is  open,  in  which  the  bridegroom,  having 
givei)  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afi'ord  to  the  father  and 
paternal  Idnsman  and  to  the  damsel  herself,  takes  her 
voluntarily  as  his  bride.  'A  Kshatriya  woman  on  her 
marriage  with  a  Brahman  must  hold  an  arrow  in  her  hand  ; 
a  Vaisya  woman  marrying  one  of  the  sacredotal  or  military 
classes  must  hold  a  whip  ;  a  Sudra  woman  marrying  one 
of  the  upper  castes  must  hold  the  skirt  of  a  mantle. 

How  little  tho  system  described  by  Mann  applies  to  the 
existing  castes  of  India  may  be  seen  in  these  facts — (l)thnt 
there  is  no  artisan  casto  mentioned  by  Manu;  (2)  that  eating 
with  another  caste,  or  eating  food  prepared  by  another  cast-r, 
is  not  said  by  him  to  involve  loss  of  caste,  though  these  are 
now  among  the  most  frequent  sources  of  degradation.  The 
system  must  have  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  teaching 
of  Buddha  :  "  As  the  four  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ganges 
lose  their  names  as  soon  as  they  mingle  their  waters  with 
the  holy  river,  so  all  who  believe  in  Buddha  cease  to  be 
Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudi-as."  After  Buddha, 
Sudra  dynasties  ruled  in  many  parts  of  India  and  under 
the  Ifoghul  dynasty  the  Cayets,  a  race  of  Sudras,  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  public  offices.  But  Buddha  did  not 
wish  to  abolish  caste.  Thus  it  is  related  that  a  Brahman 
Pundit  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  never- 


*  Aj  to  the  rights  of  tho  castes  to  |>aTticii>at<  in  domestio  rites,  see 
BRiiir-JANisM,  vol.  iv.  p.  204, 
»  V/heeler,  ii.  533. 
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timeless  found  it  necessary,  when  his  king  touched  hiin,  to 
wash  from  head  to  foot.'-  Alexander  the  Great  found  no 
castes  in  the  Punjab,  but  Megasthenes  has  left  an  account 
of  the  ryots  and  tradesmen,  the  military  order  and  the 
gymnosophists  (including  the  Buddhist  Germaues)  whom 
he  found  in  the  country  of  the  Ganges.^  From  his  use  of 
the  word  gymnosophist  it  ia  probable  that  Jlcgasthenes 
confounded  the  Brahmans  with  the  hermits  or  fakeors  ;  and 
this  explains  his  statement  that  any  Hindu  might  become 
a  Brahman.  Megasthenes  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of 
Sandracottus,  a  contemporary  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  All 
the  later  Greeks'  follow  his  statement  and  concur  in 
enumerating  soveu  Indian  castes. — sophists,  agricirlturists.. 
herdsmen,  artisans,  warriors,  inspectors,  councillors.  On 
the  revival  of  Brahmanism  it  was  found  that  the  second 
and  third  castes  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  field  was 
now  occupied  by  the  Brahmans.  the  Sudras,  and  a  host  of 
mixed  castes,  sprung  from  the  original  twelve,  Unooloom 
and  Pruteeloom,  left-hand  and  right-hand,  which  were 
formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  four  original  castes.  Manu 
himself  gives  a  list  of  these  impure  castes,  and  the  Ayeen 
Akberi  (1556-1605)  makes  the  positive  statement  that  there 
were  then  500  tribes  bearing  the  name  of  Kshatriya,  while 
the  real  caste  no  longer  existed.  Host  of  these  sub- 
divisions are  really  trade-organizations,  many  of  them  living 
in  village-communities,  which  trace  descent  from  a  pure 
caste.  Thus  in  Bengal  there  are  the  Vaidya  or  Baidya,  the 
physicians,  who,  Manu  says,  originated  in  the  marriage  of 
a  Brahman  father  and  a  Vaisya  mother.  In  Mysore  alone 
Major  Puckle  reports  that  there  are  110  different  castes; 
and  the  varieties  of  custom  in  the  Deccan  are  well  brought 
out  in  the  book  of  Mr  Steele,  to  which  we  have  .already 
referred.  As  Colebrooke  said,  Brahmans  and  Sudras  enter 
into  all  trades,  but  Brahmans  (who  are  profoundly  ignorant 
even  of  their  own  scriptures)  have  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  monopoly  of  Vedic  learning,  which  really  means  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  Purauas  and  Manu. 
Though  they  have  succeeded  in  exclnding  others  from 
sacred  employment,  only  a  portion  of  the  caste  are  actually 
engaged  in  religious  ceremonieg,  in  sncrod  study,  or  even  in 
religious  begging.  Many  are  privates  in  the  aimy,  many 
water-carriers,  many  domestic  servants.  And  they  have 
like  other  castes  many  sub-divisions  which  prevent  intimate 
association  and  intermarriage.  The  ideal  Brahman  is  gone. 
Instead  of  a  priest  "  with  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his 
passions  subdued,  his  mantle  white,  his  body  pure,  golden 
rings  in  his  ear,"  you  have  a  mean,  selfish,  often  extremely 
dirty,  person,  whose  remaining  power  lies  in  extortion  by 
dishonesty.  But  the  hold  which  caste  has  on  the  Hindu 
minds  may,  perhaps,  bo  most  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  missions  and  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  Jesuits  Xavier  and  Fra  dei  Nobili  did  everj-thing  but 
become  Brahmans  in  order  to  convert  the  South  of  India, — 
they  put  on  a  dress  of  cavy  or  yellow  colour,  they  made 
frequent  ablutions,  they  lived  on  vegetables  and  milk,  they 
put  on  their  foreheads  the  sandal-wood  poste  used  by  the 
Brahmans, — and  Gregory  XV.  published  a  bull  sanctioning 
casto  regulations  in  the  Christian  churches  of  India.  The 
Danish  mission  of  Tranquebar,  the  German  mission  of  the 
heroic  Schwarz,  whose  headquarters  were  Tanjore,  also 
[lermitted  caste  to  be  retained  by  their  followers.  Even 
the  priests  of  Buddha,  whose  life  was  a  protest  against 
caste,  re-eroctcd  the  system  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
where  the  radis  or  rddiaa  were  reduced  to  m\ich  the  same 
state  as  the  Pariahs.*  At  the  present  day  the  progress  of 
Protestant  missions  amounts  almost  to  nothing.     In  Dr 

'    TramiUo/Fah  Hian,  c.  27.  '  Strabo,  InJ.,  sco.  60. 

•  Arrian,  indie,  c.  11,  12  ;  Dlod.  Blc,  li.  c.  40,  41  ;  and  Stmbo, 
XV.  1. 

'  Irving,  Theorj  and  Praeiict  of  C<uU,  LondoD,  I8{iS 


Mullen's  report  down  to  1871  the  whole  force  of  679 
English  missionaries.  323  native  ordained  niiuisters,  and 
1993  other  native  preachers  had  produced  a  native 
Christian  coEiraunity  of  only  280.C00.  There  was  pro- 
bably a  much  larger  Roman  Catholic  population  in  ths 
south  of  ludin  about  the  middle  -of  tlio  18lh  cen' 
tury. 

It  is  still  the  general  law  that  to  constitute  a  good 
marriage  the  parties  must  belong  to  the  sanie  caste,  but  to 
unconnected  families.'  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  three 
higher  castes  were  always  permitted  to  iutermany  with 
the  caste  next  below  their  own,  the  issue  taking  the  lower 
caste  or  sometimes  forming  a  new  class.  A  Sudra  need 
not  marry  a  wife  of  the  same  caste  or  sect  as  himself.  So 
recently  as  1871  it  was  decided  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  that  a  marriage  between  a  Zemindar 
of  the  JIalavar  class,  a  sub-division  of  the  Sudra  caste, 
with  a  woman  of  the  Yellala  class  of  Sudras  is  lawful 
Generally  also  a  woman  may  not  marry  beneath  her  own 
caste.  The  feeUng  is  not  so  strong  against  a  man  marry- 
ing even  in  the  lowest  caste,  for  Mauu  permits  the  son  of 
a  Brahman  and  a  Sudra  mother  to  raise  his  family  to  the 
highest  caste  in  the  seventh  generation.  The  illegitimacy 
resulting  from  an  invalid  marriage  does  not  render  incapable 
of  caste ;  at  least  it  does  not  so  disqualify  the  lawful 
children  of  the  bastard.  On  a  forfeiture  of  caste  by  either 
spouse  intercourse  ceases  between  the  spouses  :  if  the 
out-caste  be  a  sonlesa  woman,  she  is  acconnted  dead,  and 
funeral  rites  are  performed  for  her ;  if  she  have  a  son,  he 
is  bound  to  maintain  her.  It  is-  remarkable  that  the 
professional  concubinage  of  the  dancing-gifl  does  not 
involve  degradation,  if  it  be  with  a  person  of  the  same 
caste.  This  suggests  that  whatever  may  be  the  function 
of  caste,  it  is  not  a  safe  guardian  of  public  morality.  The 
rules  as  to  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage  used  to  be  verj- 
strict,  but  they  are  now  relaxed.  An  act  of  1856  legalized 
re-marriage  by  widows  in  all  the  castes,  with  a  conditional 
forfeiture  of  the  deceased  husband's  estate,  unless  the 
husband  has  expressly  sanctioned  the  second  marriage. 
The  recent  Marriage  Act  was  directed  against  the  iniquitous 
child  marriages ;  it  requires  a  minimum  age.  In  many  ways 
the  theoretical  inferiority  of  the  Sudra  absolves  him  from 
the  restraints  which  the  letter  of  the  law  lays  on  the  higlier 
castes.  Thus,  a  Sudra  may  adojit  a  daughter's  or  sister's 
son,  though  this  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  that  the 
adopter  should  be  able  to  marrj'  the  mother  of  the  adopted 
person.  The  rule  requiring  the  person  adopted  to  be  of 
the  same  caste  and  golra  or  family  as  the  adopter  is  also 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  Sudras.  lu  fact,  it  is  only  a 
piarried  person  whom  a  Sudra  may  not  adopt.  As  regards 
.  inheritance  the  Sudra  does  not  come  off  so  well  in  competi- 
tion with  the  other  castes.  "  The  sons  of  a  Brahamaua  in 
the  pevcral  tribes  have  four  shares  or  three  or  two  or  one ; 
the  children  of  a  Kshatriya  have  three  portions  or  two  or 
one;  and  those  of  a  Vaisya  fiko  two  jiarts  or  one."  This 
refers  to  the  case  permitted  by  law,  and  not  unknown  in 
practice,  of  a  Brahman  having  four  wives  of  different  castes, 
a  Kshatriya  three,  and  so  on.  But  all  sons  of  inferior  caste 
are  excluded  fiom  property  coming  by  gift  to  the  father  ; 
and  a  Sudra  sou  is  also  excluded  from  hind  acquired  by 
purchase.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  under  an 
Act  of  1850.  loss  of  caste  no  longer  affects  the  capacity  to 
inherit  or  to  be  adopted.  In  cases  of  succe>.<ion  ah  inteetato 
on  failure  of  the  preceptor,  pupil,  and  fellow-student  (heirs 
called  by  the  niiidu  law  after  relatives),  a  priest,  or  any 
Brahman,  may  succeed.  AVhcro  a  Sudra  is  the  only  son  of 
a  Brahman,  the  Sapinda,  or  nest  of  kin,  would  fake  two- 
thirds  of  the  inheritance  ;    where  he  is  the  only  son  of  any 

'  See  Bbadmaxisu,  vol.  ir.  p.  201. 
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other  twice-bom  fatlier,  the  Sapinda  would  take  one-half. 
Possibly,  the  rule  of  equal  division  among  sons  of  equal 
c^te  did  not  at  fir^t  apply  to  Brahmans,  who,  as  the  eldest 
eons  of  Ood,  would  perhaps  observe  the  custom  of 
I)riraogenitnro  among  themselves.  On  the  other  hand  it 
w.is  laid  down  in  tlie  Judicial  Committee  in  1869.  contrary 
to  the  collectoil  opinions  of  the  Pundits  of  the  Sudder 
Coart,  that,  in  default  of  lawful  children,  the  illegitimate 
children  of  the  Sudra  caste  inherit  their  putative  father's 
estate,  and,  even  if  there  be  lawful  children,  ore  entitled  to 
maintenance  out  of  the  estate.  •  It  had  previously  been 
decided  by  Sir  Edward  Byan  iu  1857  that  the  illegitimate 
children  of  a  Rajput,  or  of  any  other  member  of  a  superior 
caste,  have  ud  right  of  inheritance  even  under  will,  but  a 
mere  right  to  maintenance,  provided  the  children  are  docile. 
It  seems  then  that  the  Kshatriya  and  Vaisya  castes,  though 
iu  one  sense  non-existent,  still  control  Hindu  succes- 
sion.^ 

With  regard  to  Persia  the  Zend  Avesla  speaks  of  a 
fourfolU  division  of  the  ancient  inhabitanti;  of  Iran  ifito 
j)rie3ts,  warriors,  agriculturists  and  artificers ;  aud  also  of  a 
sevenfold  division  corresponding  to  the  seven  amschespands, 
5r  servants  of  Ormuzd.  This  was  no  invention  of 
Zoroaster,  but  a  tradition  from  the  golden  age  of  Jemshid 
J)r  Diemschid.  The  priestly  caste  of  Magi  was  divided  into 
Berbeds  or  disciples,  Mobeds  or  masters,  and  Destur  Mobeds 
Jr  complete  masters.  The  last-named  were  alone  entitled 
to  read  the  liturgies  of  Ormuzd ;  they  alone  predicted  the 
future  and  carried  the  sacred  costi,  or  girdle,  havan,  or  cup, 
Ind  larsom,  or  bunch  of  twigs.  The  Zend  word  baresma  is 
Supposed  to  be  connected  with  Brahma,  or  sacred  element, 
il  which  the  symbol  was  a  bunch  of  k»..>a  grass,  generally 
tailed  veda.  The  Persian  and  Hindu  religions  are  further 
Connected  by  the  ceremony  called  Homa  in  the  one  and 
Soma  in  the  other.  Haug,  in  his  Tract  on  the  Origin,  of 
Srahmanism  (quoted  by  Mnir,  nbi  supra),  maintains  that 
the  division  in  the  Zend  Avesia  of  the  followers  of  Ahura 
Mazda  into  Atharvas,  Rathaesvas,  and  Vastrya  was  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  three  superior  Indian  castes.  He  also 
asserts  that  only  the  sons  of  priests  (Atliarvas)  could 
become  priests,  a  rule  still  in  force  among  the  Parsis.  The 
Book  of  Daniel  rather  suggests  that  the  Magi  were  an 
elective  body  ;  and  as  regards  the  secular  classes  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  trace  of  hereditary  employment  or  religious 
BubordinatioD.  There  is  a  legend  iu  the  Dabistan  of  a 
great  conqueror,  Mahabad,  who  divided  the  Abyssiuians 
into  the  usual  four  castes  ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  similar 
classification  of  the  Iberians  into  kings,  priests,  soldiers, 
husbandmen,  and  menials. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  iu  Egypt 
there  were  at  least  two  great  castes,  priests  and  warriors, 
the  functions  of  "Which  were  transmitted  from  fatlier  to  son, 
the  minor  professions  grouped  under  the  great  castes  being 
also  subject  to  hereditary  transmission.  This  opinion  was 
held  by  Otfried  Miiller,'  Meiners  of  Gottingen,  and  others. 
Doubts  were  first  suggested  by  Eossellini,  end  after 
Champollion  had  deciphered  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
J.  J.  Ampfere  '  boldly  announced  that  there  were  in  Egypt 
no  castes  strictly  so  called  ;  that  in  particular  the  professions 
of  priest,  soldier,  judge,  <fcc.,  were  not  hereditary ;  and 
that  the  division  of  Egyptian  society  was  merely  that  which 
is  generally  found  in  certain  stages  of  social  growth  between 
the  liberal  professions  and  the  mechanical  arts  and  trades. 
No  difference  of  colour,  or  indeed  of  any  feature,  has  been 

'  For  an  accoant  of  the  actnal  coaditioo  ol  castes  see  the  magnifi- 
cently Ulostrated  Government  publication-TAe  PeopU  of  India,  edited 
by  Kaye  and  Watson,  6  vols,  tto,  1868-72  ;  also  Sherring'a  Owfe*  o/ 

*  Man-.ia!  of  J  rcharolojy. 

*  Revue. des  Deux  Mmdes,  15th  September  1848. 


observed  in  the  monumental  pictures  of  the  different 
Egyptian  castes.  From  an  iu.spcction  of  unmeroua  tombs, 
sarcophagi,  and  funeral  stones,  which  frequently  cn>imeratc 
the  names  and  professions  of  several  kinsfolk  of  the  dvceased, 
Ampere  has  concluded  that  sacerdotal  and  military  functions 
were  sometimes  united  in  the  same  person,  and  might  even 
be  combined  with  civil  functions ;  that  intermarriage  might 
certainly  take  place  between  the  sacred  and  military  orders; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  same  natural  family  did 
frequently  adopt  the  different  occupations  which  had  been 
supposed  to  bo  the  exclusive  property  of  the  castes.  Tiio 
tombs  of  Belli  Ha.'ssan  show  in  a  striking  manner  the 
Egyptian  tendency  to  accumulate,  rather  than  to  separate, 
employmeuts.  Occasionally  families  were  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity.  An  interesting  "  sec- 
tion "  of  Egyptian  society  is  affoidud  by  a  granite  monu- 
ment preserved  iu  the  Museum  at  Naples.  Nine  figures 
in  bas-relief  represent  .the  deceased,  his  father,  three 
brothers,  a  paternal  uncle,  and  the  father  and  two  brothers 
of  his  wife.  Another  side  contains  the  mother,  wife,  wife's 
mother,  and  maternal  aunt.'.  The  deceased  is  described  oa 
a  military  olficer  andsuperiiitendent  of  buildings  ;  his  elder 
brother  as  a  priest  and  architect ;  his  third  brother  as  a 
provincial  governor,  and  his  father  as  a  priest  of  Ammon. 
The  family  of  the  wife  is  exclusively  sacerdotal.  Egyptian 
caste,  therefore,  permitted  two  brothers  to  be  of  different 
castes,  and  one  person  to  be  of  more  castes  than  one,  and 
of  different  castes  from  those  to  which  his  father  or  wife 
belonged.  The  lower  employments,  commerce,  agriculture, 
even  medicine,  are  never  mentioned  on  the  tombs.  The  ab- 
solute statements  about  caste  in  Egypt,  circulated  by  suth 
writers  as  Eeyuier  and  De  Goguet,  have,  no  doubt,  been 
founded  on  passages  iu  Herodotus  (ii.  143,  164.),  who  men- 
tions seven  classes,  and  makes  war  au  hereditary  profession  : 
in  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  2-8),  who  mentioua  five  classes  and 
an  hereditary  priesthood  ;  and  in  Plato,  who,  anxious  to 
illustrate  the  principle  of  compulsory  division  of  labour,  on 
which  his  republic  was  based,  speaks  in  the  Tima:us  of  u 
total  .leparation  of  tho  six  classes, — priests,  soldiers, 
husbandmen,  artisans,  hunters,  and  shepherds.  Hecrcn 
(ii.  594)  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  Egyp- 
tian caste  to  the  meeting  of  different  races.  According 
to  the  chronology  constructed  by  Bnnsen  the  division  into 
castes  began  in  the  period  10,000-0000,  and  was  completed 
along  with  the  introduction  of  animal  worship  and  the 
improvement  of  writing  under  the  third  dynasty  iu  the  6lh 
or  7th  century  of  the  Old  Empire.  The  Scholiast  of 
Apollouius  Ehodius,  on  the  authority  of  Dic«archus,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Hellas,  mentions  a  king,  Sesoncho.sis,  who, 
about  3712  b.c,  "enacted  that  no  one  should  abandon 
his  father's  trade,  for  this  he  considered  as  leading  to 
avarice."  Bunsen  conjectures  that  this  may  refer  to 
Sesostoris,  the  lawgiver  of  Manetho's  third  or  Memphite 
dynasty,  the  eighth  from  Menes,  who  introduced  writing, 
building  with  hewn  stone,  and  medicine  ;  possibly,  also, 
to  Sesostris,  who,  Aristotle  says  (Polil.,  vii.  1),  introduced 
caste  to  Crete.  He  further  observes  that  in  Egypt  there 
was  never  a  conquered  indigenous  race.  There  was  one 
nation  with  one  language  and  one  religion  ;  the  pnblic 
panegyrics  embraced  the  whole  people  ;  every  Egyptian 
was  the  child  and  friend  of  the  gods.  The  kings  were 
generally  warriors,  and  latterly  adopted  into  the  sacredotal 
caste.  Intermarriage  was  the  rule,  except  between  the  swine- 
herds and  aU  other  classes.  "  Every  shepherd  ia  an  abomi- 
nation unto  tho  Egyptians  "  (Oen.  xlvi.  34).       (w.  c.  s.) 

CASTEL,  Lcuis  Bebteaito  (1688-1757),  a  learned 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  MontpeUier  in  1688,  and 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1703.  At  first  he  was 
a  ;:tudent  of  literature,  but  ne  aiterw,->rda  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  laathematics  aad    natural    philosophy.      Ec 
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wrote  several  scientiGc  works,  that  wliich  attracted  most 
attention  at  the  time  being  his  Optiqtie  Jes  CouUurs,  or 
treatise  on  the  melody  of  colours.  He  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  the  subject  by  a  clavecin  oculaiie,  or  ocular  harp- 
sichord ;  but  the  treatise  and  the  illustration  were  quickly 
forgotten.  He  also  published  a  critical  account  (>f  the 
system  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  French. 

CASTEL-A-MARE,  or  Castellamaee,  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  15  miles  by  rail  south- 
cast  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Monte  Sant'  Augelo  (the  ancient  Mous  Gaurus), 
and  along  a  sheltered  beach,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  Vesuvius  to  Miscnum.  It  stands 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Slahicp,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Sulla  in  the  social  war,  but  continued  to  exist  as  a  small 
place  till  79  a  d.,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  along  with 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  by  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  and  became  for  ever  celebrated  as  the  death-scene 
of  the  elder  Pliny.  The  castle,  from  which  the  city  takes 
its  name,  was  erected  by  Frederick  II,,  surrounded  by  walls 
and  towers  in  the  13th  century  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
and  strengthened  by  additional  fortifications  by  Alphonso  I. 
ef  Aragon.  Castel-a-mare  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
has  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  military  hospital,  barracks,  a  handsome  quay,  a 
royal  arsenal,  and  a  dockyard,  where  the  large  ships  of  the 
Neapolitan  navy  were  formerly  built.  In  shipbuilding  it 
still  ranks  second  of  the  Italian  towns ;  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  linen,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  leather. 
The  port  is  small,  and  divided  by  two  forts.  The  hill 
immediately  above  the  town  is  covered  with  villas  and 
casinos.  The  royal  casino  of  Quisisana,  originally  built 
by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  was  restored  by  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Naples.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  tine  prospect  than 
for  its  magnificence  as  a  palace.     Population  about  26,000. 

CASTEL-A-IIARE,  a  seaport  town  of  Sicily,  on  a  bay 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  and 
about  30  miles  west  of  Palermo.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  port  of  the  ancient  Scyesta,  which  lay  about  six  miles 
distant,  and  it  still  carries  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
wine,  fruit,  grain,  and  timber.     Population  11,280. 

CASTEL  SARRASIN,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissetoent,  in  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne, 
situated  on  the  Songuino  or  Azine,  near  its  influx  into  the 
Garonne,  12  miles  west  of  Montauban.  The  walls  which 
formerly  surrounded  the  town  have  been  converted  into 
promenades.  It  has  manufactures  of  serges  and  other 
woollen  stuffs,  hats,  and  leather,  and  some  trade  in  corn 
grown  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  said  by  some  investiga- 
tors to  receive  its  name  from  the  erection  of  its  castle  by 
Iho  Saracens,  but  according  to  others  the  present  form  of 
the  word  is  only  a  corruption  of  Castel  sur  Azine.  The 
Parliament  of  Toulouse  took  refuge  within  the  town  in 
1595.     Population  in  1872,  3004. 

CASTEL  VETRANO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the  south- 
east extremity  of  the  island,  12  miles  cast  of  .Alazzara,  in 
the  province  of  Trapani.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  20,000,  many  of  whom  arc 
hereditary  tenants  of  the  dukes  of  Monteleono,  who  have  a 
jialace  in  the  town.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  Seliutts,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 
409  D.c. 

CASTELL,  Edmund  (c  1 606-1 C85),  a  learned  English 
Orientalist,  was  born  about  160G,  at  Hiitley,  in  Cambridge- 
BJiire.  At  the  ago  of  fifteen  ho  entered  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  but  ho  afterwards  changed  his  r;sidcnco  to  St 
John's,  where  ho  enjoyed  tho  use  of  a  valuable  library. 
His  great  work  was  the  compiling  of  his  Lexicon 
lleptaglotlan  Uebraicum,  Clialduicum,  Sifiiactim,  Samnri- 
tanum,  ^Ihiopinim,  Arab'cum,it  Persicnm  (Loudon,  I6C9). 


Over  this  book  ho  spent  eighteen  years,  workmg  (if  we  may 
accept  his  own  statement)  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day ;  he  employed  fourteen  assistants,  and  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  XI 2,000  brought  himself  to  poverty,  for  his  lexi- 
con, though  full  of  the  most  unusual  learning,  did  not  find 
purchasers.  His  loss  was  partly  compensated  by  a  number  of 
preferments,  including  a  prebend  at  Canterbury,  and  the 
professorship  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  Caatell  also  lent 
tho  aid  of  his  erudition  to  the  preparation  of  Dr  Walton's 
well-known  Polyglott  Bible.  His  MSS.  he  bequeathed  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

CASTELLI,  Ignaz  Fkiedeicii  (1781-18C2),  an 
Austrian  dramatist,  was  born  on  6th  March  1781,  at 
Vienna.  He  completed  his  education  at  the  university  in 
his  native  town,  and  entered  the  profession  of  law.  Tho 
leisure  left  him  by  his  employment  in  a  subordinate 
Government  ofiice  he  devoted  to  literary  work,  in  particular 
to  the  composition  and  adaptation  of  dramatic  pieces. 
Some  of  his  war-songs  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  so 
excited  the  ill-feeling  of  tlie  French  that  Castelli  had  to 
flee  from  Vienna  and  take  refuge  in  Hungary.  In  1811 
he  was  made  director  of  the  court  theatre  by  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  but  he  resigned  this  post  in  1814  in  order  to 
accompany  Count  Cavriani  to  France  as  secretary.  He 
returned  to  Vienna  with  Count  Miinch-Bellinghausen,  and 
for  many  years  occupied  himself  entirely  with  literary  work. 
He  died  in  1862  at  Lilienfcld.  From  1840  he  had  enjoyed 
a  pension  from  Government.  His  autobiography  appeared 
in  three  volumes,  1861-2  His  numerous  dramas  and 
minor  pieces  arc  distinguished  only  by  their  light  gaiety 
and  humour. 

CASTELLO,  Beenaxdo  (1557-1629),  a  Genoese 
portrait  and  historical  painter,  born  at  Albaro  near  Genoa, 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Tasso,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  designing  the  figures  of  the  Gernsaleoinu 
Liba-ata,  published  in  1590  ;  some  of  these  subjects  were 
engraved  by  Agostino  Caracci.  Besides  paiiting  a  number 
of  works  in  Genoa,  mostly  in  a  rapid  and  superficial  style, 
Castello  was  employed  in  Rome,  and  in  tho  court  of  tlia 
duke  of  Savoy. 

CASTELLO,  Giov.VNNi  Battista  (1500-1509),  an 
eminent  Italian  historical  painter,  was  born  in  Bergamo, 
and  is  hence  ordinarily  termed  H  Bergamasco.  He  belongs, 
however,  to  the  school  of  Genoa,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  family  relationship  with  the  other  two  paiuters 
named  Castello,  also  noticed  here.  He  was  employed 
to  decorate  tho  Nunziata  di  Portoria  in  Genoa,  the  saloon 
of  the  Lanzi  Palace  at  Gorlago,  and  the  Pardo  Palace  in 
Spain.  His  best-known  works  are  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebastian,  and  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  as  Judge  of  the 
World  on  one  of  the  vaultings  of  the  Nunziata.  He  was 
an  architect  and  sculptor  as  well  as  painter.  In  1507  he 
.was  invited  to  Madrid  by  Philip  II.,  and  there  ho  died, 
holding  the  oflice  of  architect  of  the  Royal  Palaces. 

CASTELLO,  Valeric  (1025-1659),  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Bernardo  Castello,  noticed  above.  Ho  sur- 
passed his  father,  and  particularly  excelled  in  painting 
battle-scenes.  Ho  painted  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
now  in  tho  Palazzo  Brignole,  Genoa>  and  decorated  tho 
cupolii  of  tho  Church  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  same  city. 
In  these  works  ho  is  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  combining 
the  fire  of  Tintoretto  with  the  gener.al  style  of  Paolo  Vero- 
nese; his  premature  death  cut  short  a  career  of  high  hopes. 

CASTELLON  DE  LA  PLANA,  a  town  of  Valencia, 
ll:  Spain,  the  capital  of  a  modern  province,  is  situated  about 
4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Valencia,  in 
39°  57'  N.  lat.  and  0^  4'  W.  long.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  extensive  plain  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  is 
watered  artificially  by  an  aqueduct  brought  for  t)io  most 
part  through  solid  rock  from  the  Mijnrcs.  a  stream  about 
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fivemilcii  (listaut.  It  is  walled,  aud  coutains  two  uunDei'ies, 
throe  monasteries,  aud  two  hospitals,  as  well  as  several 
churches,  in  which  thero  are  paintings)  by  Ribalta,  a  native 
artist.  There  is  a  brisk  local  trade  maintained  in  the 
weaving  of  sail-cloth  and  linen.  In  the  time  of  the  Moors 
the  city  was  situated  on  a  height  to  the  north  of  the  present 
position,  to  whiih  it  was  removed  by  Jaymo  I.  in  123.3. 
Topulation,  20,123. 

CASTELNAU,  Michel  de,  Sieur  be  la  MAtT%assifeiiE 
(c.  1520-1 092),  a  French  soldier  and  diplomatist,  ambassador 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Touraine  about  1520.  He 
was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  and  his  grandfather, 
Pierre  do  Castelnau,  was  cqueriy  to  Louis  XIL  Endowed 
with  a  clear  and  penetrating  intellect  and  remarkable 
strength  of  memory,  he  received  a  careful  education,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  To  complete  his 
education  he  travelled  iu  Italy  and  made  a  long  stay  at 
Rome.  Ho  then  spent  some  time  in  the  Island  of  JIalta, 
afterwards  entered  the  army,  aud  made  his  first  ac(iuaiut- 
nnce  with  the  art  of  war  in  the  chequered  compaigns  of 
the  French  in  Italy.  His  abilities  and  his  courage  won  for 
him  tho  friendship  aud  protection  of  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  who  took  him  into  Lis  service.  In  1557  a 
command  in  the  navy  was  given  to  him,  and  the  cardiual 
proposed  to  get  him  knighted.  This,  however,  he  declined, 
and  then  rejoined  the  French  army  in  Picardy.  Various 
delicate  missions  requiring  tact  aud  discretion  were  en- 
trusted to  him  by  the  constable  do  Montmorency,  and  these 
he  discharged  so  satisfactorily  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
king,  Henry  II.,  to  Scotland,  with  despatches  for  Mary 
Stuart,  then  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Francis 
If).  From  Scotland  he  passed  into  England,  aud  treated 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  respecting  her  claims  on  Calais 
(1559),  a  settlement  of  which  was  effected  at  the  congress 
of  Cambray.  Castelnau  was  next  sent,  with  the  title  of 
ambassador,  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of 
prevailing  upon  them  to  withdraw  their  favour  from  tho 
Protestants.  '  This  embassy  was  followed  by  missions  to 
Margaret  of  Parma,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
Savoy,  and  then  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  Popo 
Paul  IV.  with  regard  to  France.  Paul  having  died  just  be- 
fore his  arrival,  Castelnau  «sed  Lis  influence  in  favour 
of  the  election  of  Pius  IV.  Returning  to  France  he 
once  more  entered  the  navy,  aud  served  under  his  former 
patron.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  at  Nantes,  to  discover 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  which 
he  immediately  repoi'ted  to  the  Government.  After  the 
death  of  Francis  II.  (December  15G0),  he  accompanied 
the  queen,  Mary  Stuait,  to  Scotland,  and  remained  with 
her  a  year,  during  which  time  he  made  several  journeys 
into  England,  and  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Mary  aud  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  wise  and 
moderate  counsels  which  he  offered  to  the  former  were 
unheeded.  In  15G2,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  in 
France,  he  returned  there.  He  was  employed  against  the 
Protestants  in  Brittany,  was  taken  prisoner  iu  an  engage- 
ment with  them  aud  sent  to  Havre,  but  was  soou  after 
exchanged.  In  tho  midst  of  the  excited  passions  of  his 
countrymen,  Castelnau,  who  was  a  aiucero  Catholic,  main- 
tained a  wise  self-control  and  moderation,  and  by  his 
counsels  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Govenmieut.  Ho 
served  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Dreiix,  tooJc  Tancarville,  and  contributed  in  1563 
to  the  recapture  of  Havre  from  the  English.  During  the 
next  ten  years  Castelnau  was  employed  in  various  impor- 
tant missions ;— first  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  negotiate  a 
peace  ;  next  to  the  duke  of  Alba,  the  new  governor  of  the 
Netherlands.  On  this  occasion  he  discovered  the  project 
formed  by  Cond6  and  Coliguy  to  seize  and  carry  ofiE  the 
royal  family  at  Mouceaux  (1567).     After  the  battle  of  St 


Denis  he  was  again  scut  to  Germany  to  solicit  aid  against 
the  Protestants  ;  and  on  his  return  ho  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  with  the  post  of  governor  of  Saint-Dizier,  and 
a  company  of  orderlies.  At  tho  head  of  his  company  he 
took  part  iu  the. battles  of  Jarnac  and  Jloncontour.  In 
1572  he  was  sent  to  England  by  Charles  IX.,  to  allay  the 
oxcitumenr,  created  by  the  ma.ssacro  of  St  Barthulomew ; 
and  the  same  year  he  was  scut  to  Germany  and  Switzerlaml. 
Two  yeai-3  later  he  was  reappointed  by  Henry  III.  ambassa- 
dor to  Qui^en  Elizabeth,  and  he  remained  at  her  court  for  ten 
years.  During  this  period  he  used  his  influence  to  promote 
the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  the  duke  of  Aloiigon,  with  a 
view  especially  to  strengthen  and  maintain  tho  alliance  of 
the  two  countries.  But  Elizabeth  made  so  many  promises 
ouly  to  break  them  that  at  last  he  refused  to  accept  them  or 
communicate  them  to  his  Goverument.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  found  that  his  chAteau  of  La  Mauvissifere  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  civil  war  ;  aud  as  he  refused  to 
recognize  tho  authority  of  the  League,  tho  duke  of  Guise 
deprived  him  of  the  governorship  of  Saiut-Dizier.  He 
was  thus  brought  almost  to  a  state  of  destitution.  But  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  king,  who  knew  his  worth, 
and  was  confident  that  although  he  was  a  Catholic  he 
migl.t  rely  ou  his  fidelity,  gave  him  a  command  in  tho 
army,  and  entrusted  him  with  various  confidential  missions. 
Castelnau  died  at  JoinviUo  in  1592.  The  3fimoires  left 
by  this  great  diplomatist  rank  very  high  among  tlio 
original  authorities  for  the  period  tbey  cover,  the  elevefi 
years  between  1559  and  1570.  They  were  written  during 
his  last  embassy  in  England  for  tho  benefit  of  his  sou  ; 
and  they  possess  the  merits  of  clearness,  veracity,  and 
impartiality.  They  were  first  printed  in  1021 ;  again, 
with  additions  by  Le  Laboureur,  iu  2  vols,  folio,  in  1659  ; 
aud  a  third  time,  still  further  enlarged  by  Joan  Godcfroy,  3 
vols,  folio,  in  1731.  Castelnau  trans'ated  into  French  tlio 
Latin  work  of  Ramus  On  tlie  Maniiera  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Gauls.  Various  lettere  of  hLs  are  preserved  in 
tho  Cottonian  and  Harleian  collections  in  the  British 
Museum. 

CASTELNAUDARY,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondisse- 
meut  iu  tho  department  of  Audo,  in  France,  21  miles  nortli- 
west  of  Carcassonne.  It  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevation 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain ;  and  its 
commercial  facilities  are  greatly  increased  by  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which  widens  out,  as  it  passes  the  town,  into  an 
extensive  basin  or  reservoir,  surrounded  with  wharves  and 
warehouses.  The  principal  buildings  are  tho  courthouses, 
the  church  of  St  Jlichel,  tho  exchange,  and  the  communal 
college.  There  are  largo  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  linen,  leather,  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthenware  ;  an 
extensive  trade  is  maintained  iu  lime,  gypsum,  grain,  fruits, 
and  wine ;  and  the  building  of  canal  boats  forms  an 
important  industry.  By  some  authorities  Castelnaudaiy  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Sostomngus,  and  to  receive 
its  present  name,  which  they  regard  as  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  Castrum  Novum  Arianorum,  from  tho  fact  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Visigoths,  who  were  adherents  of  tho 
Ariau  party.  It  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  1 2iL 
century,  and  in  1212  it  was  remarkable  aa  tho  scene  of  a 
groat  conflict  between  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Foix  aad 
Simon  de  Montfort,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  Jji 
1229  the  town  was  deprived  of  its  ramparts;  and  iu  13.^5 
it  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  Black  Prince.  In  1G32 
the  duke  of  Montmorency  was  defeated  here  by  the  rayttl 
trooDs  under  Schomberg.     Population  iu  1872,  7946. 

CASTELO  BRANCO  {i.e.,  White  Castle),  a  town  and 
bishop's  seat  ct  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  a  bill 
near  the  Liria,  6i  miles  east  by  south  of  Coimbra.  Itis 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  by  towers,  aud  has  a  ruined 
castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.     Pcpi'l«>Joti  about  6580. 
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CASTI,  Giovanni  Battist^  (1721-1803),  an  Italian 
poet,  was  born  of  kumblo  parents  at  Montefiaacone,  in  the 
States  of  the  Cliurch,  in  1721.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
canon  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  but  gave  up  his 
chance  of  church  preferment  to  satisfy  his  gay  and  restless 
spirit  by  visiting  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  In  1782, 
on  the  death  of  Metaatasio,  he  was  appointed  Poela  Cesaiio, 
or  poet-laureate  of  Austria,  in  which  capacity  ho  applied 
himself  with  great  success  to  the  opera  boulfe  ;  but,  in 
1796,  he  resigned  this  post,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
hampered  by  political  relations  ;  and  he  spent  the  close  of 
his  life  as  a  private  gentleman  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1803.  Casti  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Novelte  Qui- 
a)i<!',  and  of  Gli  Animali  Parlanti,  a  poetical  allegory,  over 
which  he  spent  eight  years  (1794-1802),  and  which,  not- 
withstanding its  tedious  length,  excited  so  much  interest  that 
it  was  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  and 
(very  freely  and  with  additions)  into  English  in  W.  S. 
Rose's  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts  (Lond.  1819). 
Written  during  the  time  of  the  Revolution  iu  France,  it  was 
intended  to  exhibit  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  people, 
and  the  defects  and  rbsurdities  of  various  political  systems. 
The  Novella  Galanti  is  a  series  of  poetical  tales,  in  the 
oUava  rhna, — a  metro  largely  used  by  Italian  poets  for  that 
class  of  compositions.  The  sole  merit  of  these  poems  con- 
sists in  the  harmony  and  purity  of  the  style,  and  the  liveli- 
ness and  sarcastic  power  if  many  passages.  They  are,  how- 
ever, characterised  by  the  grossest  licentiousness ;  and  there 
is  no  originality  of  plot, — that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Italian  novelists,  being  taken  from  classical  mythology  or 
other  ancient  legends.  Among  the  other  works  of  Casti 
is  the  Poema  Tartaro,  a  mock-heroic  satire  on  the  court 
of  Catherine  II.,  with  which  ho  was  personally  acquainted. 

OASTIOLIONE  DELLE:STrVIERE,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the. province  of  Brescia,  20  miles  north-west  of  Mantua. 
It  has  a  castle,  a  theatre,  and  two  fine  churches,  and  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  principality  dependent  on 
the  duchy  of  Mantua.  In'  1796  the  Austrians,  under 
Wurraser,  were  defeated  there  by  Marshal  Augereau,  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  by  Napoleon  with  the  title  of 
diike  of  Castiglione.  Population,  5237.  This  town  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Castiglione  Fioretino,  a  flourish- 
ing township,  about  11  miles  south  of  Arezzo  by  rail,  which 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm. 

CASTIGLIONE,  Baldassare  (1478-1529),  diplomatist 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Casatico  near  JIajitua, 
and  was  educated  at  Milan  under  the  famous  inofcssors 
Merula  and  Chalcondylcs.  In  1496  he  entered  the  service 
af  Lodovico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  returning  to  Mantua 
in  1500  when  Lodovico  was  carried  prisoner  into  Franco. 
In  1504  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Guidobaldo 
Malatesta,  duke  of  Ui'bino,  and  in  150G  he  was  sent  by 
that  prince  on  a  mission  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who 
had  before  conferred  on  Federigo  Malatesta,  "  the  Good 
Duke,"  the  most  famous  mercenary  of  his  age,  the  order  of 
tlio  Garter.  Guidobaldo  dying  childless  in  1508,  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  was  given  to  Francesco  Maria  dolla  Rovero, 
for  whom  Castiglione,  envoy  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  (Medici), 
obtained  the  office  of  generalissimo  of  the  Papal  troops 
Charged  with  the  arrangement  of  the  dispute  between 
Oleraent  VII.  (Medici)  and  Charles  V.,  Castiglione  crossed, 
in  1524,  into  Spain,  where  he  was  received  with  highest 
honouTS,  being  afterwards  naturalized,  and  made  bishop  of 
Avihi.  In  1527,  however,  Rome  was  seized  and  sackeu 
by  the  In»perialists  under  Bourbon,  and  in  the  July  of  the 
B:uno  year  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo 
jilaced  Clement  in  their  hands.  Castiglione  had  been 
Irickod  by  the  emperor,  but  there  were  not  wanting  accusa- 
tionsof  treachery  against  himself.  Ho  had,  however,  placed 
fidulijy  highest  among  the  virtues  of  his  ideal  "courtier;" 


aua  wtiou  lie  died  at  Toledo  iu  1529,  it  was  said  that  he. 
had  died  of  giio  and  shame  at  the  inaputation.  The 
emperor  mourned  liim  as  "  one  of  the  world's  best  cavaliers." 
A  portrait  of  him,  now  at  the  Louvre,  was  painted  by 
Raphael,  who  disdained  neither  his  opinion  nor  his  advice. 

Catitiglione  wrote  little,  but  that  little  is  of  rare  merit.  His 
verses,  in  Latin  anil  Italian,  are  elegnut  in  the  extreme  ;  his 
letters  (Padua,  1769-1771)  are  full  of  grace  and  finesse. 
But  the  book  by  which  ho  is  best  remembered  is  the  famous 
treatise,  II  Cortegiauo,  written  in  1514,  published  at 
Venice  by  Aldus  in  1528,  and  translated  into  English  by  a 
certain  Thomas  Hoby  as  early  as  1561.  This  book,  called 
by  the  Italians  II  Llbro  d'Oro,  and  remarkable  for  its  easy 
force  and  undemon,itrative  elegance  of  style  no  less  than 
for  the  nobUity  and  manliness  of  its  theories,  describes  the 
Italian  gentleman  of  the  Renaissance,  under  his  brightest 
and  fairest  aspect,  and  gives  a  charming  picture  of  the 
court  of  Guidobaldo  da  Montefeltre,  duke  of  Urbino, 
"  confessedly  the  purest  and  most  elevated  court  in  Italy." 
In  the  form  of  a  discussion  held  in  the  duchess's  drawing- 
room — with  Elizabetta  Gouzaga,  Pietro  Bembo,  Bernardo 
Bibbiena,  GiuUano  de'  Medici,  Emilia  Pia,  and  Ceretino  the 
Unique  among  the  speakers — the  question,  What  constitutes 
a  perfect  courtier?  is  debated.  With  but  few  difi'erences, 
the  type  determined  on  is  the  ideal  gentleman  of  the 
present  day.  See  Ginguen^,  Uistoire  Lilteraire  de  Vllalie, 
vi.,  vii.;  and  J.  A.  Symonds,  The  lienaissance  in  Italy, 
London,  1875. 

CASTIGLIONE,  Giovann'i  Benedetto  (1616-1670), 
currently  named  in  Italy  II  Grechetto,  and  in  France  Le 
Ben^dette,  a  painter  of  the  Genoese  School,  was  born  in 
Genoa,  and  studied  for  some  time  imder  Vandyck.  He 
painted  portraits,  historical  pieces,  and  landscapes,  but 
chiefly  excelled  in  fairs,  markets,  and  rural  scenes  with 
animals.  His  paintings  are  to  be  found  at  Rome,  Venice, 
Naples,  Florence,  and  more  especially  Genoa  and  Mantua. 
He  also  executed  a  great  number  of  etchings,  which  are 
spirited,  free,  and  full  of  taste  ;  Diogenes  searching  for 
a  Man  Ls  one. of  tho  principal  of  these.  The  etchings  are 
remarkable  for  light  and  shade,  and  have  even  earned  for 
Castiglione  the  name  of  "  a  second  Rembrandt."  The 
Presepio  (Nativity  of  Jesus)  in  tlie  church  of  San  Luca, 
Genoa,  ranks  among  his  most  celebrated  paintings  ;  tho 
Louvre  also  contains  eight  characteristic  examples.  In  his 
closing  years  he  lived  in  JIantua,  painting  for  the  court  ; 
here  he  received  his  name  of  "  Grechetto,"  from  tho  classic 
air  of  his  pastorals,  and  here  ho  died  of  gout  in  1670. 
His  brother  Sahatore  and  his  son  Francesco  excelled  in 
tho  same  subjects  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  many  paintings 
which  are  ascribed  to  Benedetto  are  only  copies  after  him. 
or  perhaps  originals  by  his  son  or  brother. 

CASTIGLIONE,  Carlo  Ottatio,  Count  (1784-1849), 
an  Italian  philologist  of  considerable  reputation,  was  born 
at  Milan  of  an  ancient  family.  His  principal  work  was 
done  fu  connection  with  tho  Arabic  and  other  Oriental 
languages  ;  but  he  also  performed  good  service  in  several 
other  departments.  Iu  1819  ho  published  Monefe  Cii/iche 
del  Museo  di  Milano,  and  assisted  Cardinal  Jlai  in  his 
UlphiloB  partium  ineditarum  in  Amhrosianis  palimpsestis 
repertarum  editio.  A  learned  Mcmoire  georfraphiqite  et 
nwnismat-ique  siir  la  partie  orientale  de  la  Barbaric  appeUe 
Afrikia  par  Us  Arahes  appeared  in  1826,  and  established 
his  repiitation.  In  1829  he  published  by  himself  the 
Gothic  version  of  tho  second  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Cprin- 
thians ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Gothic  version  of  tho 
cpistlo  to  tho  Romans,  thcfirst  epistle  to  tho  Corinthians, 
and  tho  cpistlo  to  the  Ephesians  in  1834;  by  Galatians, 
Philippians,  and  1  Thossalonians  in  1835,  and  by  2  Thes- 
salonians  in'  1839.  His  lifo  was  written  by  Biondelli.  and 
appeared  at  Milan  in  1856. 
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CASTILE  (in  Spanish,  Castilla),  an  ancient  kingdom 
of  Spoiu  occupying  tlic  central  districts  of  the  peninsula. 
l''or  ita  history  as  a  separate  kingdom  see  the  article 
Spain.  The  name  Castile  is  derived  from  the  existence 
of  nnmerous  forts  (raslillos)  erected  on  the  frontiers  to 
afford  protection  from  enemies.  The  northern  part  of  the 
old  kingdom,  which  was  first  rescued  from  the  Jloors,  is 
called  Castilla  la  Vieja,  or  Old  Castile  ;  the  southern,  more 
recently  acquired,  is  called  Castilla  la  Ktieva,  or  Neiv  Castile. 
The  length  of  Castile  from  north  to  soutli  is  about  300 
miles;  the  breadth,  about  IGO  miles;  and  the  total  area 
about  45,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  Spain. 

Old  Castile  is  bordered  on  the  N.  by  tho  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  *he  E.  and  N.E.  by  Biscay,  Aiava,  Navarre, 
and  Aragor  pn  the  S.  by  New  Castile,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Leon  and  Asturias.  It  is  divided  into  the  pro- 
\iuce3  of  Burgos,  I-ogrono,  Santander,  Soria,  Segovia, 
Avila.  Palencia,  Yalladolid,  and  has  an  area  of  25,-109 
square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  in  1870  at 
l,68U,86't  inhabitants.  The  country  consists  of  vast 
plains,  which  form,  between  the  Cantabrian  chain  in  the 
north  and  the  chain  of  Sierras  stretching  south-west  from 
Aragon  to  Estremadura,  a  great  table-land,  of  a  height 
between  2500  and  4000  feet  above  the  sex  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Douro  and  the  Ebro.  The  plains  ere  barren 
and  dry,  witli  scarcely  a  tree,  meadow,  or  spring  of  water  ; 
but  tho  hills  bordering  the  mountain  ranges  are  wiell 
clothed  with  oak-forests.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but 
subject  to  great  extremes  of  cold  and  heat ;  frost^i  in  the 
higher  regions  may  last  three  months  at  a  time.  The  soil 
is  productive,  but  poorly  cultivated ;  the  harvests  of  wheat, 
however,  are  abundant.  Wine  and  oil  of  inferior  quality, 
and  madder,  are  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  but 
fruits  are  scarce  except  at  Bureba.  The  export  trade  is 
chiefly  in  wool,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wheat.  The  bad  state 
of  the  roads  (which  are  often  impassable  for  mules),  the 
insufficiency  of  railway  communication,  and  tho  neglected 
condition  of  the  Port  of  Santnnder,  are  great  obstacles  to 
commerce. 

New  Castile  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Old  Castile,  on  the 
E.  by  Aragon  and  Valencia,  on  the  S.  by  La  llancha,  on  the 
W.  by  Estremadura.  It  forms  the  southern  portion  of  the 
great  central  table-land  of  Spain,  and  comprises  the  pro- 
vinces of  Madrid,  Toledo,  Guadalajara,  and  Cuenca.  The 
total  area  is  20,1 78  square  miles,  inhabited  by  a,  population 
estimated  in  1870  at  1,277,123.  The  principal  mountain 
ranges  are  the  Sierra  Guadarama  in  thb  north,  and  the 
Sierra  Morena  in  the  soutft.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Tagus,  Guadiana,  Guadalquiver,  Segura,  and  Xucar.  The 
climate  is  more  rigorous  than  that  of  Old  Castile,  and  the 
mean  temperature,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  surface, 
is  not  more  than  59° ;  but  tho  heat  in  summer  is  extreme 
in  the  valleys.  The  rainfall  is  not  more  then  10  inches  in 
n  year  ;  the  winds  are  dry  and  violent.  .The  whole  country 
presents  the  asjjcct  of  a  barren  dusty  steppe,  with  patches 
of  olive-trees  here  and  there,  and  wheat,  pea,  and  saffron 
fields.  During  the  rainy  season  the  vegetation  is  very 
luxuriant ;  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state  ;  the 
soil  is  fertile,  but  the  rivers  are  not  used  for  its  irrigation. 
The  total  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  population.  Hemp  and  flax  and  olive- 
trees  are  cultivated.  Timber  and  fire-wood  are  becoming 
dearer,  as  the  country  is  very  little  wooded.  Honey  is 
gathered  in  considerable  quantities;  and  sheep,  oxen,  and 
mules  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Iron,  salt,  and  quick- 
silver arc  worked ;  the  mineral  resources  are  good,  but 
ill  developed.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  woollen 
goods,  plain  and  figured  velvets,  silks,  satins,  calicoes, 
stockings,  earthenware,  and  cutlery. 

The  inhabitants  of  both  Old  and  Nevf  Castile  are  a  loyal 


and  manly  race,  preserving  the  primitive  simplicity  and 
pure  Spanish,  as  well  as  the  pride,  of  tlieir  forefathets. 
They  are  uneducated  and  inclined  to  bigotiy,  but  naturally 
shrewd  and  intelligent.  The  tillage  of  the  land  and  the 
pasturing  of  sheep  are  their  chief  employments. 

CASTILLEJO,  Chuistobal  de  (1494-155G),  was  born, 
according  to  Jloratin,  in  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  Attached  at  au 
early  age  to  the  household  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  after- 
wards king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  eventually  em- 
peror, Castillejo  rose  in  the  prhices  service  to  the  post  of 
secretary,  taking  orders  on  the  departure  of  his  master  from 
Spain,  in  which  country  he  remained  some  time.  A  letter 
written  during  this  period  (1523)  by  Martin  de  Salinas 
to  the  treasurer  Salamanca,  in  reply  to  one  asking  him  to 
provide  the  treasurer  with  a  secretary,  bears  flattering  wit- 
ness to  the  ability  and  temper  of  Ca.stillcjo,  who  is  warmly 
recommended  to  the  vacancy.  It  is  not  known  whelhei 
he  obtained  this  post.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  soon 
afterwards  folowed  Ferdinand,  and  resumed  his  secretary- 
ship, with  but  little  profit,  if  we  may  judge  from  many 
passages  in  his  verse,  in  which  he  deplores  his  poverty  and 
the  forlorn  position  unaided  merit  held  at  court.  He  was 
several  times  in  A'^enice,  where  certain  of  his  opuscules 
were  printed  for  smuggling  into  Spain, — Castillejo,  liki,' 
Terres  Naharro,  whose  comedie-s  and  satires  were  also  pub 
lished  in  Italy,  being  on  the  Index  of  the  Inquisition,  on 
account  of  the  strong  anti  clerical  bias  of  his  satirical  works. 
He  died  in  a  monastery  near  Vienna,  two  years  before  Fer- 
dinand's recognition  as  emperor. 

Castillejo  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  verse.  His  poems 
are  worthy  of  note,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
merit,  but  also  as  being  the  last  manifestation  of  import- 
ance of  the  older  Spanish  School  of  poetry  against  the 
younger  section  under  the  leadership  of  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega.  That  fine  melodist  and  brilliant  rhetorician,  tho 
Ronsard  of  Spain,  seconded  by  Boscan  and  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza,  had  introduced  into  his  own  land  the  rhythme 
and  cadences  employed  in  Italy;  through  him  the  sonnet, 
the  canzone,  the  octaves  of  the  comic  epics,  and  eveni  the 
iefza  rima  of  the  comedy  itself  had  been  transplanteft 
into  Spanish  soil ;  and  he  and  his  followers  had  created  a 
vocabulary  of  picked  and  exquisite  terms  which,  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  magniloquent  Herrcra,  was  to  end 
in  the  monstrous  dialect  of  Gongora  and  his  disciples. 
Against  this  revolution  Castillejo  set  his  face,  fighting 
gallantly  and  unavailingly  in  defence  of  the  antique 
metrical  forms  and  structures.  The  use  of  these  he  never 
abandoned,  save  on  one  or  two  occasions  when,  for  purposes 
of  parody,  he  produced  sonnets  and  octaves.  In  the  poetry 
of  Castillejo,  which  is  written  chiefly  in  "  quintillas  "  and 
"  coplas  de  pi^  quebrado,"  are  all  the  qualities  that  make 
the  older  verse  of  Spain  such  pleasant  reading— the  grace- 
fiU  simplicity,  the  artless  elegance,  the  fluency  and 
spontaneity  (which  sometimes,  however,  degenerates  into 
garrulity),  the  keen  and  homely  mother  wit,  often  gross 
but  seldom  ofi"ensive  or  cruel.  He  has,  however,  other  quali- 
ties which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  give  him  a 
place  apart  even  among  the  school  that  may  be  said  to  end 
in  him  ;  his  society  verses  are  bright  with  a  pleasant  gossipy 
amiability ;  his  satires  are  quick  with  a  certain  cynical 
sprightliness  that  makes  them  still  amusing  and  attractive  ; 
while  one  at  least  of  his  poems,  the  "  Dialogue  between 
HimseU  and  his  Pen,"  overflows  with  a  humorous  tenderness 
that  is  extremely  effective.  Writing  on  anything  and 
everything — "  On  a  Green  and  Yellow  Costume,"  "  On  the 
Wood  Guaiacum,"  "  On  a  Friend's  Horse  called  Tristram," 
■ — he  of  course  produced  a  cloud  of  rhymes  that  are 
intolerable  and  to  be  avoided.  Some  of  his  "  Villancicos," 
"  Letras,"  and  "  Motes,"  however,  are  charming  in  despite 
of  rears ;  a  not  infrequent  note  in  them  reminding  tht . 
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reader  somewLat  of  the  qnaiut  graces  of  Charles  of  Orleans, 
with  whom  io  this  fondness  for  elaborate  trifles  Caatillejo 
may  be  said  to  have  a  certain  affinity,  though  immeasurably 
his  inferior  in  delicacy  of  touch  end  artistic  restraint.  His 
principal  satires,  "  The  Sermon  against  Lovo "  and  the 
"  Dialogue  of  the  Conditions  of  Wcaiou,"  aro  amusing  and 
witty  enough ;  while  his  "  Galatea,"  an  imitation  of  Ovid, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  swectcot  pieces  of  pastoral 
poetry  in  th§  whole  range  o\  ^(janish  letters,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  exquisite  litth  anacreontic  to  Love,  as  the 
best  of  Castiltejo's  many  poem?. 

The  strong  anti-clerical  fcalinga  of  Castillejo,  himself 
an  ecclesiastic,  have  been  already  remarked,  fiis  satires 
were  treated  exceedingly  ill  on  this  account  by  the  officers 
of  the  Inquisition,  who  did  not  ccruple  to  excise  large 
portions  of  them,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  thus  caused  with 
screeds  of  a  contrary  tendency,  the  work  of  their  own 
hack-rhymesters,  who  had  at  this  period  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  of  the  came  cort.  '  The  poems  themselves  are 
divided  into  three  books,  the  firat  devoted  to  "Love,"  and 
the  second  to  "  Conversation  and  Pastime  ;"  while  the  third 
is  composed  of  moral  and  religious  verses.  The  best  text 
is  that  given  in  the  Biblioleca  de  Autores  EspatloUi,  vol. 
xxxii.,  Madrid,  1832. 

CASTING.     See  Fouotinq. 

CASTLE  (Saxon  castel,  Latin  castellum,  dimiuntive 
from  cash-um,  whence  the  French  chdteau  and  chalet,  as  in 
Neufchatel),  an  encampment,  a  fortress  or  place  rendered 
defensible  either  by  nature  or  art  The  term  is  also  often 
applied  to  the  principal  mansion  of  a  prince  or  nobleman. 

The  frequent  and  protracted  wars  between  neighbouring 
tribes  and  peoples  which  took  place  in  early  times  must 
soon  have  rendered  evident  the  expedisncy  of  erecting  forts. 
These  at  first  consisted  only  of  earthen  ramparts  or  rows  of 
palisades,  situated  mostly  on  commanding  eminences. 
With  improved  methods  of  assault  and  the  advance  of  con- 
structive art  came  erections  of  wood  and  stone,  which  by 
and  by  were  flanked  with  towers  and  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  ditch.  Increased  mechanical  and  architectural  skill, 
while  it  made  little  alteration  on  the  fundamental  plan  of 
such  buildings,  gradually  introduced  numerous  contrivances 
for  repelling  assault,  and  rendering  a  great  castle  well-nigh 
impregnable. 

Confining  our  narrative  of  the  progress  of  castle-building 
to  Britain,  we  notice  first  the  hill-forts  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  ancient  Britons.  Typical  examples  of  them  are  the 
Herefordshire  Beacon  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  the 
Barmekin  of  Echt  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  latter  consists 
of  the  remains  of  two  circular  dry  stone  walls  surrounded 
by  three  ditches.  The  inner  wall  seems  to  have  been  about 
12  feet  thick,  and  300  yards  in  circumference,  and  contains 
five  entrances  all  iu  an  oblique  direction.  Tho  outer  wall, 
which  is  said  to  be  more  modern  than  the  inner,  is  much 
more  entire,  and  has  no  entrances  through  it.  The  ditches 
are  about  9  feet  broad. 

Of  the  castella  which  tho  Romans  erected  in  this  country 
during  their  long  occupation  of  it,  Richborough  Castlo  near 
Sandwich  in  Kent  is  almost  tho  only  relic.  It  is,  from  the 
evidence  of  coins  found  there,  supposed  to  have  been  built, 
or  at  any  rate  completed,  in  the  time  of  tho  Emperor 
Severus.  The  ruins  at  present  form  nearly  three  sides — 
the  southern,  western,  and  northern — of  a  rectangle,  and  it 
is  commonly  supposed  that  the  fourth  side,  the  eastern, 
facing  the  River  Stour,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  giving 
way  of  the  terrace  on  which  it  stood.  The  length  of  the 
southern  wall  is  260,  of  the  western  460,  and  of  the 
northern  440  feet. 

The  height  of  the  walls  varies  from  10  to  30  feet;  and 
their  thickness,  from  11  to  12  feet  at  tho  base,  diminishes 
slightly  towards  the  top.     la  tho   western  and  northern 


walls  are  two  openings  which  ore  nsnally  denominated  the 
decuman  and  postern  gates.  Round  towers  are  said  to  have 
existed  at  the  comers,  and  square  ones  at  convenient  dis- 
tances along  the  v/alls,  but  no  traces  of  them  are  now  to  bo 
found.  The  walls,  which  arc  enormously  strong  and  faced 
with  regular  courses  of  squared  stones,  consist  of  rows  of 
boulders  alternating  with  courses  of  bonding  tiles.  Nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  castle  is  the  base  of  a  cruciform  building 
resting  on  a  substructure  of  masonry,  which  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  axigurale,  where  the  auguries  were  taken, 
and  where  was  situated  the  tacellum  for  the  reception  of 
the  ensigns. 

Regarding  the  castles  built  by  our  Saxon  forefathers 
our  knowledge  is  scanty.  They  were  probably  not  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  built  principally  of 
wood.  Alfred,  who  did  so  much  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  constructed  several  strongholds  which  his  soccessors 
do  not  seem  to  have  kept  up  or  improved.  At  all  events 
they  ofifered  Little  resistance  to  WilUam  the  Norman,  who, 
in  order  eS'ectually  to  guard  against  invasions  from  with- 
out as  well  as  to  awe  his  newly-acquired  subjects,  imme- 
diately began  to  erect  castles  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
likewise  to  repair  and  augment  the  old  ones.  Besides,  as 
he  had  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  the  English  amongst  his 
followers,  they,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  resentment 
of  the  despoiled  natives,  buiH  strongholds  and  castles  ou 
their  estates,  and  these  were  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  they 
amounted  to  1115. 

As  the  feudal  system  gathered  strengthj  the  lords  of 
castles  began  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  royal  power, 
not  only  within  their  castles,  but  likewise  in  th-eir  environs, 
— exercising  judicature  both  civil  and  criminal,  coining 
money,  and  arbitrarily  seizing  forage  and  provisions  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  garrisons,  which  they  afterwards 
demanded  as  a  right  Their  insolence  and  oppression 
grew  to  such  a  pitch  that,  according  to  William  of 
Newbury,  "  there  were  in  England  as  many  kings,  or 
rather  tyrants,  as  lords  of  castles  ; "  and  Matthew  Paris 
emphatically  styles  them.  "  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of 
thieves."  The  licentious  behaviour  of  the  garrisons  having 
at  length  become  intolerable,  it  was  agreed  in  the  treaty 
between  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  when  the  latter  was  duko 
of  Normandy,  that  all  the  cnstlcs  built  within  a  certain 
period  should  be  demolished  ;  in  consequenco  of  which 
many  were  actually  razed,  but  not  the  number  stipulated. 

The  style  of  castle  erected  in  England  after  tho  C6n- 
quest  Bcems  to  have  been  that  of  buildings  of  a  similar 
kind  in  France,  such  as  tho  castles  of  Chamboy,  Domfront, 
Falaiso,  Nogcnt-le-Rotrou,  Beaugency,  Laches,  Chauvigny, 
and  many  others.  Like  them,  the  Norman  castle  was 
commonly  situated  on  au  eminence,  or  on  tho  bank  of  a 
river.  Tho  whole  site  of  the  castle,  which  was  frequently 
of  great  extent  and  irregular  figure,  was  surrounded  by  a 
deep  and  broad  ditch,  called  the  moat  or  fosse,  which 
could  be  easily  filled  r/ith  water  or  left  dry.  In  some  of 
tho  later  castles,  before  the  principal  entrances  was  placed 
au  outwork  called  the  barbacan.  which  was  a  high  wall 
surmounted  by  battlements  and  occasionally  turrets  tii 
defend  the  gate  and  the  drawbridge,  which  comraunicatod 
therewith.  The  drawbridge  across  the  moat  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  and,  by  means  of  chains  and  weights, 
could  be  pulled  up  against  the  entrance,  thus  cutting  olf 
all  communication  with  the  outside.  On  the  inside  of 
the  moat  stood  the  outer  bailey  wall,  about  8  or  111  fot-t 
thick,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
parapet  not  less  than  1  foot  thick,  with  crenellated 
embattlements  or  embrasures.  This  parapet  afforded 
protection  to  tho  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  stood  upon 
the  wall,  ond  throiigh  the  crenelles  discharged  arrows, 
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darts,  and  otones  at  the  besiegers.  On  the  wall,  and 
projecting  out  from  it  were  built  at  proper  distances  square 
or  round  towers,  sometimes  called  bastions,  generally  one 
story  higher  than  the  wall  so  as  to  command  it.  The 
lower  story  of  the  walls  and  towers  was  often  built  with 
a  batter,  or  slope  outwards  to  strengthen,  and  also  to  keep 
the  assailants  farther  from,  the  walls.  Thus  the  defenders 
were  not  compelled  to  lean  far  over  the  parapet,  and  ex- 
pose their  bodies  to  the  archers  of  the  enemy  who  were 
placed  at  a  distance  to  guard  those  engaged  in  undermining 
fhe  walls.  In  one  of  the  towers  and  sometimes  in  the 
wall  near  a  tower  was  the  postern  gate  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ground.  This  gate  was  used  for  the 
egress  of  messengers  during  a  siege.  The  principal 
entrance  or  main  gate  of  the  castle  was  of  great  strength, 
and  was  usually  flanked  with  strong  towers  having 
embattled  parapets.  It  was  made  of  wood,  cased  with 
iron,  and  was  rendered  doubly  secure  by  an  iron  portcullis 
which  slid  downwards  in  grooves  in  the  masonry.  Within 
the  outer  wall  was  a  large  open  space  or  court  called  the 
outer  bailey,  bayle,  or  ballium,  in  which  stood  commonly  a 
church  or  chapel.  On  the  inside  of  the  outer  bailey  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  stood  another  wall  and  parapet,  with  gate 
and  towers  similar  to  those  on  the  outer  wall.  Round  the 
inside  of  this  inner  wall  were  arranged  the  offices  for  the 
servants  and  retainers,  the  granaries,  storehouses,  and  other 
necessary  buildings.  These  constituted  the  inner  bailey. 
Within  all  these  was  the  keep,  built  sometimes  on  an 
artificial  mound.  It  was  a  large,  high,  square  or  rectangular 
tower  more  strongly  fortified  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  castle,  and  was  the  last  resort  of  the  garrison  when  all 
the  outworks  were  taken.  Its  walls,  from  10  to  about  20 
feet  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and  diminishing  towards  the 
top,  on  which  was  placed  an  embattled  parapet,  often 
admitted  of  chambers  and  staircases  being  constructed  in 
them.  On  each  side  of  the  keep  there  was  usually  a  flat 
Norman  buttress,  and  at  the  corners  were  embattled  turrets 
carried  one  stor}'  higher  than  the  parapet,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  keer       '  F.ochester,  Newcastle,  &c. 
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was  divided  by  a  strong  middle  partition  wall,  in  which 
were  openings  for  communication  with  the  dillerent  apart- 
ments. In  this  wall  was  the  well  of  the  castle,  often  of 
great  depth,  and  with  a  shaft  ascending  through  all  the 
stories  to  the  top  of  the  keep.  The  several  floors  were  of 
sioue  or  wood.  The  basement  floor  contained  the  store- 
rooms and  the  dungeon  for  pri.'-oiiers,  and  had  no  lights  from 
the  outside.  On  the  first  floor  were  situated  the  soldiers' 
apartments,  guard-room,  ic,  lighted  only  by  small  loop- 
holes. The  second  floor  was  taken  up  by  the  baronial  hall 
in  which  the  baron  or  governor  and  his  retainers  dined. 
The  third  floor  contained,  probably,  the  chapel  and  apart- 
ments of  the  governor  and  his  family.  The  two  upper  floors 
were  lighted  by  small  round-headed  Norman  windows. 
Although  there  were  unquestionably  great  variations  in  the 
structure  of  castles,  yet  the  most  perfect  of  them  were  built 
on  the  plan  above  described.  As  an  illustration  we  give  a 
ground-plan  of  Dover  Castle  copied  bv  permission  from 
The  Architect. 


Fia.  1. — RocLester  Keep 

The  entrance  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  was  reached  by 
aa  open  flight  of  steps,  which  covild  be  readily  defended,  or 
by  a  staircase  in  a  turret  at  one  of  the  angles.     The  interior 


Fio.  2. — Ground-P)  in  cf  Dover  Cnstlc. 

The  towers  along  the  outer  bailey  wall  (such  as  Avrandjes 
tower,  Marshall's  tower,  iind  the  Constable's  tower  in  Dover 
Castle)  were,  in  the  Cuse  of  royal  castles,  each  protected  by 
men  of  appr-j-ied  fidelity  and  valour,  to  whom  estates  were 
granted  on  condition  of  their  performing  castle-guard.  Eadi 
had  also  to  keep  his  particular  tower  in  repair,  and  supply 
the  requisite  number  of  men  to  defend  it  during  a  siege. 
In  process  of  time  these  services  were  commuted  for 
annual  rents,  sometimes  styled  wardpeuny  and  waytfee,  bot 
commonly  castle-guard  rents,  payable  on  fixed  days,  uncfcr 
prodigious  penalties  called  sursizes.  At  Rochester  if  a  man 
failed  in  the  payment  of  his  rent  of  castle-guard  on  the 
feast  of  St  Andrew,  his  debt  was  doubled  every  tide 
while  the  payment  was  delayed.  These  were  afterwards 
restrained  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  \1II.,  and  finally  annihilated,  with  the  tenures  by 
knight's  service,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  Such  castles  as 
were  private  property  were  guarded. either  by  mercenary 
soldiers,  or  by  the  tenants  of  the  lord  or  owner.  ^Yind^or, 
Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Conway,  Carnar\on,  and  many 
others  of  the  later  Norman  castles  differ  from  the  earlier 
ones  chiefly  in  the  structure  of  the  keep,  which  contained 
in  some  instances  an  open  quadrangub.r  court,  and  had  the 
chapel,  the  hall,  and  the  state  apartments  arranged  round 
the  sides.  The  turrets  at  the  corners  and  on  the  walls 
were  of  various  shapes,  round,  square,  and  polygonal,  and 
had  embrasures  and  machicolations. 

The  machicolations  were  corbelled  projections,  with 
apertures  between,  down  which  stones  could  be  thrown,  or 
molten  lead  poured,  on  the  assailants.  The  principal 
entrances  were  defended  by  large  circular  towers,  with 
machicolations  over  the  front  of  the  gate,  and  sometimes 
more  than  one  portcullis. 

Tlie  Scotch  castles  were  in  general  square  or  rectangular 
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ieeps  or  peels,  and  depended  for  tlieir  security  greatly  upon 
their  site.  Some  of  them  vrero  situated  on  precipitous 
rocks  on  the  sea- 
coast,  such  as  Fast, 
Tantallon,  Dunot- 
tar;  others  onislauds 
iu  a  lake  or  river, 
such  as  Lochleven 
and  Throave.  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling 
castles,  like  many 
others  in  England 
and  ou  the  Conti- 
nent, illustrate  well 
one  of  the  functions 


Fiu.  3.- 


■MacUicolationa  aurl  Sattlemeutod 
Parapet. 


often  discharged  by  fortresses,  that  of  forming  a  nucleus  for 
%  \'illage  or  city. 

As  civilization  advanced  and  the  countiy  enjoyed  more 
peace  and  security,  buildings  were  erected  with  a  greater 
regard  to  comfort  and  elegance,  though  still  retaining  many 
of  the  features  of  a  fortress,  such  as  the  moat,  the 
drawbridge,  and  the  gatehouse.  Examples  of  these 
castellated  mansions  are  seen  in  Caistor,  Norfolk,  and 
Hcrstmonceaux,  Sussex,  erected  in  the  15th  century.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  castles  of  older 
date  wero  by  subsequent  repairs,  improvements,  and 
adaptations  so  transformed  in  course  of  time  as  to  resemble 
more  modern  structures.  Castles  of  recent  date  are  merely 
imitations  of  these  with  some  of  their  features  preserved 
for  ornament. 

Sco  Grosc'3  Antiquftifs,  King's  Munimenla  Antiqua,  Brittou's 
Arehitcdiiral  Antiquities,  Brayley'a  Aixcicnl  Castles  of  Evjland  and 
If^ales,  Bcaltie'a  Ca^ths  and  Abbeijs  of  Enjland,  liiUings'a  Haro- 
vial  and  EccUsicslicrtl  Antiquities  of  ScotUivd,  JI.  YioIlct-le-Duc's 
Dictionnairc  dc  V Architecture,  11.  do  Csi\m\on\.'%  AbicMairs  ou  Rudi- 
mtnt  d'Arch'-olorjic,  and  many  notices  in  various  nrcliitcotural  and 
irchoeological  periodicals.  (R.  M'K.) 

GASTLEBAB,  a  town  of  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Mayo,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  159  miles 
west  by  north  of  Dublin.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  main 
street  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length  and  a  square  in 
which  are  the  county  courts  and  public  oflices.  It  also 
possesses  a  jail,  an  Episcopal  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cliapel,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  county  infirmaiT',  a  linen  hall, 
artillery  and  infantry  barracks,  and  a  workhouse.  There 
are  some  breweries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  linens  and 
agricultural  produce.  Two  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
town.  The  castle,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town,  was 
a  fortress  of  the  De  Burgh  family  ;  but  the  town  itself  is 
of  more  modern  origin.  In  1641  the  castle  was  held  for 
thfi  Parliament  by  Sir  Henry  Bingham,  but  he  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  Lord  Moyo,  and  fell  a  victim,  with  all  his 
garrison,  to  the  fury  and  treachery  of  the  besiegei's.  The 
massacre  was  afterwards  avenged,  in  1 CD3,  by  the  execution 
of  Sir  Theobald  Burke  (by  that  time  Lord. Mayo),  who 
hod  been  in  "command  along  with  his  father  at  the  siege. 
In  1798  the  town  was  occupied  for  some  weeks  by  the 
French  under  General  Humbert,  who  hod  defeated  the 
English  under  Luke  J.  Hutchwon  in  a  conflict  which  is 
jocularly  styled  tho  "  Castlobar  Bncft-M."  Population  in 
1871,  350S. 

CASTLEREAQH,  Lord.  See  Londondekby,  'Mar- 
quis or. 

CASTLETOWN  (in  Manx,  Buu.y  Casutel),  the  capital 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  seat  of  the  Mam  Government, 
stands  on  the  western  side  of  Castletown  Bay,  11  miles 
south-west  of  Douglas,  on  both  banks  of  tho  Silverburn, 
It  ia  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a  large  square 
containing  some  handsome  houses.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  stands  Caatla  Rusbin,  which  owes  its  foundation  to 


the  Danish  chief,  Guthred,  in  960,  and  after  seiTiug  for 
generations  as  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Man,  is  now 
partly  iiscd  as  a  prison  and  barracks.  In  its  vicinity  is 
the  House  of  Keys,  where  tho  members  of  the  Manx 
Parliament  hold  their  .sessions.  The  chief  educational 
establishment  is  King  William's  College,  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  was  originally 
erected  about  1830-3  ;  but  a  complete  restoration  was 
rendered  necessary  by  fire  in  1844,  and  it  has  since  been 
enlarged,  in  1 862.  Castletown  also  possesses  a  now  town- 
house,  a  market-house  datiug  from  1830,  and  several  other 
public  buildings  ;  there  are  breweries,'  limekilns,  and  corn 
mills  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  a  small  Bhijv 
pingtrade  is  maintained.     Population  in  1871,  2320. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  in  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  were  twin  gods,  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Dioscuri  (Aio'o-Kovpoi,  from  Z«u?,  Aios;  Jupiter,  and 
Kovpoi,  children)  for,  according  to  one  myth,  they  were 
children  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  whose  love  the  god  had 
won  under  the  form  of  a  swan.  In  some  versions  Leda 
is  represented  as  having  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one 
of  which  were  born  the  mortal  babes  Castor  and  Clytaa- 
mnestra,  from  the  other  the  immortal  Pollox  or  Polydeoces 
and  Helen.  According  to  others  only  the  latter  two  were 
chUdreu  of  Zeus,  and  iu  Homer  aU  are  said  to  be 
children  of  Leda  and  Tyudareus,  kihg  of  Sparta.  We 
find  also  that  the  Dioscuri  were  specially  reverenced  among 
people  of  Dorian  race,  and  that  they  were  said  to  have 
reigned  at  Sparta.  Miiller  therefore  suggests  that  the 
myth  arose  from  the  apotheosis  of  certain  human  Tyn- 
daridaa,  round  whom  gradually  collected  fables  which 
originally  referred  to  some  ancient  Peloponnesian  deities. 

The  Dioscuri  pre.sided  over  public  games,  Castor  being 
the  god  of  equestrian  exercise,  PoUui  the  god  of  boxing ; 
but  both  are  usually  represented  on  fiery  steeds  with  spears 
and  egg-shaped  helmets  crowned  with  star.?.  They  were, 
besides,  the  patrons  of  hospitality  ;  their  wDlingand  kindly 
aid  was  especially  sought  by  travellers ;  they,  6eol  a-arnjpt^, 
ever  ready  to  befriend  all  who  paid  them  due  honour. 
Their  most  important  exploits  are  their  invasion  of  Attica, 
to  rescue  their  sister  Helen  from  Theseus  ;  their  share  in 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  during  which  they  married  the  daughters  of 
Leucippus ;  and,  lastly,  their  battle  with  the  sons  of 
Aphareus,  in  which  Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Idas.  Pollux,  finding  him  dead  after  the  battle,  implored 
Jupiter  to  be  allowed  to  die  with  him  ;  but  the  father  of 
the  gods  (says  Homer)  gave  his  brother  life,  on  condition 
that  both  should,  on  alternate  days,  descend  to  Hades. 
According  to  another  fable,  the  god  marked  his  approval  of 
their  love  by  placing  them  together  among  the  stars. 

Though  their  worship  was  perhaps  most  carefully  ob. 
served  among  people  of  Dorian  origin,  they  were  hold  in 
no  small  veneration  at  Rome.  It  was  the  popular  belief  in 
that  city  from  an  early  period  that  the  battle  of  Lako 
Rcgillus  had  been  decided  by  their  interposition.  They 
had  fought,  it  was  said,  armed  and  mounted,  at  the  head 
of  the  legions  of  the  commonwealth,  and  had  afterwards 
carried  the  news  of  the  victory  with  incredible  speed  to  tha 
city.  The  well  in  the  Forum  at  which  they  alighted  was 
pointed  out,  and  near  it  rose  their  ancient  temple.  A  great 
.festival  was  kept  in  their  honour  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilia, 
believed  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  and  sumptuoua 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  tnom  at  the  public  charge.  It 
was  further  ordained  that  a  grand  muster  and  inspeclion 
of  the  equestrian  body  should  be  part  of  tho  ceremonial. 
All  the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive, 
were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of  Mar?  in  the  suburbs.  Thenco 
they  were  to  ride  in  state  to  the  forum,  where  stood  the 
temple  of  the  twins.     This  pageant  was  during  severaJ 
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coDturies  one  of  the  most  splendid  sights  of  Rome.  In  tho 
time  of  Dioiiysius  the  cavalcade  consisted  of  5000  horsemen, 
all  persons  of  fair  repute  and  independent  fortune. 

CASTOU  OIL,  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from  tho  Castor 
Oil  Plant  or  Falnia  Christi,  Hicinua  commtinis,  belonging  to 
the  Natural  Order  Eitphorbiacew.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  but  it  has  been  introduced,  and  is  now 
cultivated  in  most  tropical  and  in  the  warmer  temperate 
countries.  In  size  it  varies  from  a  shrubby  plant  to  a  tree 
of  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height  according  to  tho  climate  in 
which  it  grows,  being  arborescent  in  tropical  latitudes.  On 
occount  of  its  very  large  beautiful  palmate-peltate  leaves, 
which  measure  as  much  as  2  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  In  the  south  of  England,  with 
the  habit  of  an  annual,  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  favourable 
seasons ;  and  it  has  beea  known  to  come  to  maturity  as  far 
north  as  Christiauia  in  Norway.  Tho  fruit  consists  of  a 
Iricoccous  capsule,  covered  externally  with  soft  yielding 
prickles,  and  each  cell  develops  a  single  seed.  The  seeds 
of  the  diCferent  cultivated  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number,  differ  much  iu  size  and  in  external  markings  ; 
but  average  seeds  are  of  an  oval  laterally  compressed  form, 
with  their  longest  diameter  about  four  lines.  They  have  a 
jhining,  marble  grey  and  brown,  thick,  leathery  epidermis, 
within  which  is  a  thin  dark-coloured  brittle  coat.  The 
cotyledons  readily  separate,  and  show  a  large  distinct  leafy 
embryo.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  two 
principal  methods — expression  and  decoction, — the  latter 
process  being  largely  used  iu  India,  where  the  oil,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  ia  extensively 
employed  for  illuminating  as  well  as  for  other  domestic  and 
medicinal  purposes.  The  cu'l  exported  from  Calcutta  to 
Europe,  which  is  said  to  be  "  cold  drawn  and  nearly 
tasteless,"  is  prepared  by  shelling  and  crushing. the  seeds 
between  rollers.  The  crushed  mass  is  then  placed  in 
hempen  cloths  and  pressed  ia  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press. 
The  oil  which  exudes  is  mixed  with  water  and  heated  till 
the  water  boils,  and  the  mucilaginous  matter  in  the  oil 
separates  as  a  scum.  It  is  next  strained,  then  bleached  in 
the  sunlight,  and  stored  for  exportation.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  castor  oil  of  an  excelLnt  quality  is  also  made  in 
Italy;  and  in  California  the  manufacture  is  conducted  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
process  adopted  in  a  Californian  factory.  The  seeds  are 
submitted  to  a  dry  heat  in  a  furnace  for  an  hour  or  thereby, 
by  which  they  are  softened  and  prepared  to  part  easily  with 
their  oil.  They  are  then  pressed  in  a  large  powerful  screw- 
press,  and  tho  oily  matter  which  flows  out  is  caught,  mixed 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  and  boiled  to  purify  it 
from  mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matter.  After  boiling 
about  an  hour,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  water  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  oil  is  transferred  to  zinc  tanks  or  clarifiers  capable 
of  holding  from  60  to  100  gallons.  In  these  it  stands 
about  eight  hours,  bleaching  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is 
ready  for  storing.  By  this  method  100  lb  of  good,  seeds 
yield  about  5  gallons  of  pure  oil. 

Castor  oil  is  a  viscid  liquid,  almost  colourless  when 
pure,  possessing  only  a  slight  odour,  and  a  mild  yet  highly 
nauseous  and  disagreeable  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  'OG, 
a  little  less  than  that  of  water,  and  it  dissolves  freely  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  contains  palmitic 
and  several  other  fatty  acids,  among  which  there  is  one — 
ricinoleic  acid — peculiar  to  itself.  In  18G4  Tuson  isolated 
from  the  oil  a  principle  which  he  denominated  an  alkaloid 
under  the  name  of  ricinine,  and  that  substance  has  since 
been  extracted  from  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as 
galactagogues  and  emmenagogues.  Castor  oil  forms  a 
dean,  light-coloured  soap  which  dries  and  hardens  well, 
having  no  tendency  to  deliquosence,  and  is  free  from  smelL 
It  has  been  recommended  for  medicinal  use. 


Castor  oil  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  useful  of 
purgative  medicines  known ;  and  the  only  one  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  can  with  safety  be  admin- 
istered. Its  purgative  properties  were  supposed  by 
Soubeiran  to  be  due  to  tho  presence  of  an  acrid  oleo-resin 
and  to  ricinolein,  but  the  constituents  of  tho  oil  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  studied  in  their  physiological  relations. 
The  seeds  themselves,  or  the  oil  extracted  by  alcohol,  owing 
to  tho  larger  proportion  of  the  drastic  principle  they  contain, 
act  much  more  powerfully  than  the  common  oil.  Tho 
nauseous  taste  of  castor  oil  is  the  one  great  impediment  to 
its  use,  and  many  methods  have  been  suggested  for  overcom- 
ing its  unplexsaut  flavour.  The  most  com)uon  devices 
are — enclosing  it  in  capsules,  floating  it  in  various  palatable 
liquid.*!,  or  preparing  emulsions  of  the  oil  with  such  sub- 
stances as  dissolved  gum-arabic  aud  simple  syrup. 

CASTREN,  Matthias  Alexander  (1813-1853),  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  ethnology  and  languages 
of  tho  Northern  Asiatic  nations,  was  born  at  Tervola,  in 
the  parish  of  Kemi  in  Finland,  on  20th  November  (2d 
December)  1813.  His  father.  Christian  Castren,  parish 
minister  at  llovaniemi,  died  in  1825  ;  and  Matthias  passed 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Mathias  C<^tiiii,  the 
kindly  and  learned  incumbent  of  Kemi.  At  the  ago  of 
twelve'  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Uleaborg,  aud  there  he 
helped  to  maintain  himself  by  teaching  the  younger 
children.  On  his  removal  to  the  Alexander's  University  at 
Helsingfors  in  1830,  he  fir:.t  devoted  himself  to  Greek  and 
Hebrew  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  church  ;  but 
his  interest  was  soon  excited  by  the  language  of  his  native 
country,  and  ho  even  began  before  his  course  was  com- 
pleted to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  work  on  Finnish 
mythology.  The  necessity  of  personal  explorations  among 
the  still  unwritten  languages  of  cognate  tribes  soon  made 
itself  evident ;  and  in  1838  he  w.-xs  glad  to  join  a  medical 
fellow-student,  Dr  Ehrstriim,  ina  journey  through  Lapland. 
In  the  following  year  he  travelled  in  Kussian  Karelia  at 
the  expense  of  the  Lit«rary  Society  of  Finland  ;  and  in 
18il  he  undertook,  in  company  with  Dr  Elias  Lounrot,  the 
great  Finnish  philologist,  a  third  journey,  w^iich. ultimately 
extended  beyond  the  Ural  as  far  as  Obdorsk,  and  occupied 
a  period  of  three  years.  Before  starting  on  this  last 
expedition  he  had  published  a  translation  into  Swedish  of 
the  Finnish  epic  of  Kalevahi ;  aud  on  his  return  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  Elemcnta  gravimalicea  Syrjaence  and  Elt- 
menta  grammciiices  Tschfremissce,  1844.  No  sooner  had 
he  recovered  from  the  illness  which  his  last  journey  had 
occasioned  than  he  set  out,  under  the  auspices  of  ths 
.\cademy  of  St  Petersburg  and  the  Helsingfors  University, 
on  an  exploration  of  the  whole  government  of  Siberia, 
which  resulted  in  a  vast  addition  to  previous  knowledge, 
but  seriously  affected  the  health  of  the  adventurous  investi- 
gator. The  first-fruits  of  his  collections  were  published  at 
St  Petersburg  in  1849  in  the  form  of  a  Vertvch  eintr 
Ostjakischen  Sprachlelire.  In  1800  he  published  a 
treatise  De  affixis  persoitaliliis  Imr/uarum  Altaicai-uvi,  and 
was  appointed  professor  at  Helsingfors  of  the  new  chair  of 
Finnish  language  and  literature.  The  following  year  saw 
him  raised  to  the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  university  ; 
and  he  was  busily  engaged  in  what  he  regarded  as  his 
principal  work,  a  Samoyedic  Grammar,  when  he  died  on 
7th  May  1853.  Five  volumes  of  his  collected  works 
appeared  from  1852  to  1858,  containing  respectively* — 
(1.)  Reseviinnen  frail  aren  1838-1844  ;  (2.)  lieseberdttelser 
och  href  aren  1845-1849;  [Z.)  FOrelasinngar  i  Finsk 
viytliologi  ;  (4.)  Ethnologuka  furdasningar  vfver  Allaishn 
folken ;  and  (5.)  Smdrre  afliancUingnr  ocli  alademiita 
dUserlationtr.  A  German  translation  has  been  published 
by  Anton  Schicfner,  who  was  also  mtrtist'^d  by  the  St 
Petersburg  .\cademy  with  the  editing  of  his  manuscripts 
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which  Latl  been  left  to  the  Uelsingfors  University.  The 
S.irnoyedic  Grammar  ( 1 85  4),  a  Samoyede  Vocabulary  ( 1 855), 
a  Tiingusian  Dictionary  (185G),  and  studies  on  the  Buriatic 
(1857),  the  Koibalic  and  Karagassic  (1857),  and  the 
Vonisei  Ostiak  and  Kottian  dialects  have  been  published. 

CA.STRENSIS,  Paulus,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  who  studied  under  Baldus  at  Perugia, 
and  was  a  fellow  pupil  with  Cardinal  Zabarella.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  lav/  in  the 
university  of  Avignon.  It  is  unc3rtain  when  he  first 
undertook  the  duties  of  a  professorial  chair.  A  tradition, 
which  has  been  handed  down  by  Panzirolus,  represents  him 
li  have  taught  law  during  a  period  of  fifty -seven  years. 
He  was  professor  at  Vienna  in  1390,  at  Avignon  in  13i>4, 
and  at  Padua  in  1429  ;  and  he  filled  at  different  periods  a 
professorial  chair  at  Florenco,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Perugia, 
but  at  what  precise  periods  is  not  known.  He  tvas  for 
some  time  the  vicar-general  of  Cardinal  Zabarella  at 
Florence,  and  his  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  canon  law  may 
bo  inferred  from  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
styles  him  "famosissimus  juris  utriusque  monaroa."  His 
most  complete  treatise  is  his  readings  on  the  Dit/est,  and 
it  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  readings  on  the  Diffestttm 
Vetus  that  he  delivered  them  at  a  time  when  he  had  been 
actively  engaged  for  forty-five  years  as  a  teacher  of  civil 
law.  His  death  is  generally  assigned  to  1436,  but  it 
appears  from  an  entry  in  a  MS.  of  the  Digestuth  Veius, 
which  is  extant  at  Munich,  made  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
pupils,  who  styles  him  "  prseceptor  mens,"  that  he  died  on 
the  20th  July  1441. 

CASTRES,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Tarn,  France,  23  miles  south-east  of  |Alby, 
stands  iu  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Agout,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  The  town  is  ill  built, 
nad  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked;  but  it  has  been 
much  improved  during  the  present  century.  The  principal 
buildihgs  are  the  town-hall,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace, 
which  was  built  by  Mansart,  the  churches  of  St  Benoit 
(dating  from  the  17th  century)  and  NOtre  Dame  do  la  PlatiS, 
a  modern  courthouse,  two  hospitals,  barracks,  a  theatre, 
and  an  exchange.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
instance  and  commerce,  and  of  a  Protestant  consi.story. 
Castres  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  among  which  are 
woollen,  linen,  silk,  and  cotton  stufTs,  soap,  leather,  paper, 
and  iron  and  copper  wares.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade. 
Dacier,  Rapin,  and  Sabatier  were  natives  of  the  town. 
Castres  grew  up  round  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  9th  century.  It  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  early  as  the  12th 
century,  and  ranked  as  the  second  town  of  the  Albigenses. 
During  the  Albigensian  crusade  it  surrendered  of  its  own 
accord  to  Simon  de  Montfort ;  and  in  135G  it  was  raised  to 
a  countship  by  King  John.  On  the  confiscation  of  the 
possessions  of  the  D'Armagnac  family,  to  which  it  had 
passed,  it  wa.s  bestowed  by  Louis  XI.  on  Boffilo  del  Giudice, 
but  the  appointment  led  to  so  much  disagreement  that  the 
countahip  was  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I.  in  1619. 
In  the  wars  of  the  latter  jiart  of  the  ICth  century  the 
inhabitants  sided  with  the  Protestant  party,  fortified  the 
town,  and  established  an  independent  republic.  They  wore 
brought  to  terras,  however,  by  Louis  XlII.,  and  forced  to 
dis-tiantle  their  fortifications ;  and  the  town  was  made  the 
seat  0*  the  chamhre  de  tCdit,  or  chamber  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants,  afterwards  transferred 
to  Ca8telB>udary  (in  1679).  The  bishopric  of  Castres, 
which  had  been  erected  by  John  X.XII.  in  1317  W'as 
abolished  at  the  Revolution.  Population  in  1872,  18,177 
in  the  town,  and  23,461  in  the  commune. 

CASTRO,  a  seaport  town  of  Italy,  iu  the  province  of 
Otranto.  and  10  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that  oame. 


It  is  the  Biat  of  a  bishopnc,  and  has  an  old  castle  ant.  a 
cathedral.  Some  export  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  'wine, 
and  fish  ;  but  the  harbour  is  accessible  only  to  small  vessels. 
The  town  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Caitrum 
MinervcE  of  the  Romans,  which  possessed  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  goddess  whoso  name  it  bore,  and  was  described  by 
Virgil  as  the  first  place  in  Italy  seen  by  his  hero  .^neas. 

CASTRO  DEL  RIO  EL  REAL,  a  town  of  Spain  in 
the  province  of  Cordova.  It  is  situated  near  the  River 
Guadajocillo,  about  16  miles  south-east  from  Cordova,  and 
contains  several  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals,  a  hand- 
some town-house,  and  a  prison.  Its  population  is  about 
9000,  and  the  great  majority  are  employed  iu  agricultural 
pursuits.  Its  commerce  is  confined  to  the  exportation  of 
grain  and  oil,  and  its  industry  to  coarse  manufactures  for 
domestic  purposes. 

CASTRO  GIOVANNI,  the  ancient  Fima,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  south  of  Caltascibetta,  which  is  situated  on  the 
railway  between  Catania  and  GirgentL  It  lies  almost  ia 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  occupies  a  well-nigh  impreg- 
nable position  on  the  irregular  but  spacious  summit  of  a  hill 
which  rises  in  precipitous  clifi's  to  a  height  of  2790  feet. 
The  town  is  iu  general  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition, 
but  possesses  a  number  of  good  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill-top  stands  the  castle,  built 
by  Frederic  II.  of  Aragon,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Ceres,  which  formed  the  boast  of  early 
Sicilians.  The  town  is  said  by  Stophanus  of  Byzantium  to 
have  been  founded  by  Syracuse  iu  the  7th  century  B.C.  ; 
but  it  first  appears  in  history  as  a  Siculian  city.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  403  ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  subject  to  Agathoclcs.  In  309  it  was  one 
of  the  first  cities  to  join  tho  Agrigentines  in  the  war  ol 
liberation.  During  the  first  Punic  war  it  was  held  for 
some  time  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  subsequently  betrayed 
to  tho  Romans  ;  and  during  the  second  it  was  deliveced  to 
massacre  and  plunder  by  the  Roman  Eroveruor  Plnarius,  who 
feared  a  revolt  of  the  citizens.  As  headquarters  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  from  134  to  132  B.C.,  it  defied 
the  consul  Rupilius  till  treachery  came  to  his  aid.  From 
the  spoliations  of  Verres  it  suflferod  severely,  and  its  import- 
ance gradually  diminished  under'  the  empire.  In  837  the 
Saracens  made  a  vain  attempt  to  take  it  by  storm  ;  but  in 
859  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Abbas  ibn  FahdI. 
In  1080  the  Normans  entered  into  possession,  and  tho 
proof  of  their  occupation  is  still  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
remains  of  their  buildings  but  also  in  the  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes  of  many  of  the  present  inhabitants.  Of  Roman 
architecture  there  are  few  remains,  and  the  identification  of 
the  ancient  site  assigned  to  the  myth  of  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine  rests  on  very  uncertain  evidence.  The  present 
form  of  tho  name  Castro  Giovanni  appears  to  have  arisen 
simply  from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Sicilian 
Castro  Janni,  which  is  really  nothing  moro  than  Castruiu 
Ennre.     Population,  about  14,000. 

CASTRO  NUOVO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Palermo,  25  miles  north  of  Girgenti.  In  tho  vicinity 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  coloured  marble,  which  have 
been  worked  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Population, 
4300 

CASTRO  REALE,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Messina, 
in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  triangular  and  rocky 
mountain  about  11  miles  south  of  Jlilazzo.  The  climate 
is  salubrious  ;  and  excellent  wine  and  oil  are  produced  in 
the  district.      Population,  about  7700. 

CASTRO  URDIALES,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  th« 

province  of  Santaudor,  well  known  to  sailors  for  the  shelter 

which  it  affords  from  storms  in  tho  Bay  of  Biscay.     It  wa» 

I  destroyed  by  General  Foy  in  1813.  but  has  been  rebuilt 
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forti&eJ,  nnd  greatly  iiuproveJ.  Tlio  most  remarkable 
buildiugs  aio  tbo  castio  and  the  hermitago  of  Santa  Ana. 
Its  fisberiej  are  considerable,  and  irou-ore  and  calamine  arc 
exported.     Pojndation,  3391. 

CASTRO,  GoiLLEN  DE  (16G9-1G31),  a  Spanish  dia- 
aaatist  of  note,  was  a  Valencian  by  birth,  and  early  enjoyed 
X  reputation  as  a  man  of  lettew.  In  1591,  with  Aguilar 
and  Artieda,  ho  vras  a  member  of  the  Kocturnos,  a  brilliant 
Spanish  imitation  of  the  Italian  Accadcmia.  At  one  time 
a  captain  of  horse,  at  another  tho  i)roti''gd  of  the  munificent 
Renovento,  viceroy  of  Naples,  of  whom  he  received  the 
governorship  of  a  Neapolitan  fortresi,  patronized  and 
splendidly  pensioned  by  the  duke  of  Oduna  and  the  count- 
duke  Olivarez,  Guillen  do  Castro  would  seem  to  have 
made  friends  with  his  pen  a?  quickly  and  as  easily  as 
he  unmade  them  by  his  Pour  humour  and  discontented 
obstinacy.  Little  is  known  of  tho  literary  part  of  his  life. 
Ho  hvcd  at  itadrid,  and  wrote  for  tho  stage.  It  is  certain, 
too,  th;it  ho  long  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
who  dedicated  a  play  to  him  in  flattering  terms,  and  whom 
he  assisted  at  the  famous  festival  of  the  Canonization  of 
San  Lridro,  where  he  won  a  prize  in  the  literary  tourna- 
ment contested  byjauregui,  Cialderon,  Juan  de  Montalvan, 
and  others.  Ho  is  said,  n.  reover,  to  have  died  in  such 
poverty  as  to  have  owed  his  funeral  to  charity.  Guillen  de 
Castro  wrote  some  forty  plays,  in  all  of  which  he  showed 
liimself  a  follower  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  n  thorough 
Spaniard  in  instinct  and  idea,  and  in  some  of  which  great 
passions  and  stirring  scenes  aro  treated  worthily  and  well. 
The  best  of  them  are  perhaps — (1)  Enganarse  Engaiiando, 
(2)  Pagar  en  propria  Moneda,  and  (3)  La  Jvsticia  en  la 
Pied(.\l.  But  tho  drama  that  has  made-Guillen  de  Castro's 
reputation  European  is  Zan  Ifocedades  del  Cid,  to  tho  first 
part  of  which  CorneiUe  was  so  largely  indebted  for  the 
materials  of  his  own  renowned  tragedy.  The  two  parts  of 
this  play,  like  all  those  of  Castro,  have  the  genuine  ring 
of  the  old  songs  of  the  Eomancavs  about  them  ;  and,  from 
their  intense  nationality,  no  less  than  for  their  rough  poetry 
and  sweet  versification,  were,  doubtless,  among  the  most 
popular  pieces  of  their  day. 

See  Scliack,  Gcschiclde  dcr  Dramatischcn  LiUratur  und  Kunst  in 
Spanieii,  ii.  42S-449  ;  Ticknor,  Ilistory  of  Spavish  Lilcralurt,  ii. 
300-309  ;  Coincdias  de  Guillen  de  Castro,  Valencia,  1621  ;  Lord 
HollaniV3  Lives  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  GviUcn  de  Castrn,  LondoD, 
1817  ;  nibadaneyra,  BihUotcea  de  Anions  EspaHoUa,  vol.  xUii 

CASTRO,  LxEZ  DE  (died  1355),  called  CoUn  de  Gar:a, 
i.e.,  "Heron's  Neck,"  was  born  in  .Spani.-h  Galicia,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  tho  1 4th  century.  Tradition  asserts  that 
her  father,  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  do  Castro,  and  her 
mother,  Doiia  Aldonga  Scares  de  Villadares,  a  noble 
Portuguese  lady,  were  unmarried,  and  that  Inez  and  her 
two  brothers  were  consequently  of  bastard  birth.  Educated 
at  the  semi-Oriental  provincial  court  of  Juan  Manuel,  duke 
of  Peiiaficl,  Inez  grew  up  side  by  side  with  Costanca,  the 
duke's  daughter  by  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  AJagon, 
and  her  own  cousin.  After  refusing  several  crotmed  heads 
in  marriage,  Costanca  was  at  last  persuaded  to  accept  the 
hand  of  the  Infante  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  the  Proud, 
king  of  Portugal.  In  13il  the  two  girls  left  PePiafiel; 
Costanga's  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  same  year,  and 
the  young  Infanta  and  her  cousin  went  to  reside  at  Lisbon, 
or  at  Coimbra,  where  Dom  Pedro  conceived  that  luck- 
less and  furious  passion  for  Inez  which  has  immortalized 
them. 

Morganatic  marriages  among  the  great  wero  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception  in  those  times.  The  only  person, 
therefore,  who  suffered  in  tho  contemplation  of  tho  lawless 
alUance  between  tho  Infante  and  Inez  was  Costanga.  In 
]3-t5,  however,  the  Infanta    died  in  childbed,  and  the 


widower  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  mistress. 
A  wayward  violent  man,  bold  and  irresolute,  of  terrible 
passions,  but  subject  to  strange  lapses  of  will,  Dom  Pedro, 
doubtful,  perhaps,  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Inez,  which 
debarred  her  from  syccession  to  the  throne,  took  no  steps 
to  improve  her  position  in  the  world's  eye  till  1364,  nina 
years  after  Costan^a's  death,  when  he  married  her  in 
presence  of  the  bishop  of  Guarda,  and  of  several  of  the 
members  of  their  household.  No  contract  of  marriage, 
however,  nor  documentary  proof  of  any  kind  was  created 
for  this  extraordinary  occasion.  In  1361  Dom'  Pedro, 
then  king  of  Portugal,  sworo  solemnly  to  Castanhede,  tliat 
ha  had  been_ lawfully  wedded  to  Inez;  but  in  1385  Joio 
De  Eegras  had  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  the  absence  of 
written  evidence,  in  setting  aside  the  title  of  her  descend- 
ants to  tho  throne. 

Alphonso  tho  Proud  feared  for  Lis  grandchild  and  hi* 
kingdom's  peace.  The  Castro  family,  as  much  dreaded  in 
Spain  as  in  Portugal,  with  Inez  ready  to  mount  the  throne 
and  her  brother  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro  rising  daily 
higher  in  popularity  and  importance,  had  many  enemies, — 
among  others,  three  gentlemen,  Alvaro  Gongalves,  Pedro 
Coslho,  and  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheco.  These  men,  hateful  to 
and  fearful  of  Pedro  Fernandez,  are  said  to  have  used  thcii 
influence  with  Alphonso  to  persuade  him  to  strike  down  the 
family  through'  Inez.  The  old  king  listened,  refused, 
wavered,  and  ended  by  yielding.  He  went  in  secret  to 
the  palace  at  Coimbra,  where  Inez  and  tho  Infante  resided, 
accompanied  by  his  three  familiars,  and  by  others  who 
agreed  with  them.  The  beauty  and  tears  of  Inez  disarmed 
hia  resolution,  and  he  turned  to  leave  her ;  but  the  gentle- 
men about  him  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Inez  was 
stabbed  to  death,  and  was  buried  immediately  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Clara. 

The  Infante  raised  at  once  the  flag  of  revolt  against  bfe 
father,  and  was  only  appeased  by  the  concession  of  a  large 
share  in  the  government.  The  three  murderers  of  Inez  were 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Alphonso,  who  knew  his  son  toe 
well  not  to  be  aware  that  the  vengeance  would  be  tremen- 
dous as  the  crime.  They  took  refuge  in  Castile,  In 
1357,  however,  Alphonso  died,  and  the  Infante  was  crowned 
king  of  Portugal.  Pedro  the  Cruel,  his  nephew,  reigned 
over  Castile ;  and  the  murderers  were  given  up  as  sood 
as  required.  Diogo  Lopes  escaped  through  the  gratitude 
of  a  beggar  to  whom  he  had  formerly  done  a  kindness ; 
but  Coelho  and  Gonjalves  were  executed,  with  horribk 
tortures,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  king. 

The  story  of  the  exhumation  and  coronation  of  the  corpse 
of  Inez  has  often  been  told.  It  is  said  that  to  the  dead 
body,  crowned  and  robed  in  royal  raiment,  and  enthroned 
beside  the  king,  the  assembled  nobility  of  Portugal  paid 
homage  as  to  its  queen,  swearing  fealty  on  the  withered 
hand  of  tho  corpse.  The  gravest  doubts,  however,  exist  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  story  ;  Fernao  Lopes,  the  Portu- 
guese Froissart.  who  is  the  great  authority  for  the  details 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Inez,  with  some  of  the  actors 
in  which  he  lyas  personally  acquainted,  says  nothing  ot 
tho  ghastly  and  fantastic  ceremony,  though  he  tells  at 
length  the  tale  of  the  funeral  honours  that  Pedro  the  king 
bestowed  upon  his  wife.  Inez  was  buried  at  Alcobai^ 
with  extraordinary  magnificence,  in  a  touib  of  white  marble, 
surmounted  by  her  crowned  statue ;  and  near  her  sepulchre 
Pedro  caused  his  own  to  be  placed!  The  monument,  after 
repeatedly  resisting  the  violence  of  curiosity,  was  broken 
into  in  1810  by  the  French  soldiery;  tho  statue  was  muti 
lated,  and  the  yellow  hair  was  cut  from  the  broken 
skeleton,  to  be  preserved  in  reliquaries  and  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  The  children  of  Inez  shared  her  habit  of  mis- 
fortune. From  her  brother,  however,  Alvaro  Perez  df- 
Castro,  the  hon.se  regnant  of  Portugal  directly  descends. 
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Soe  Fernao  Lopes,  Chronica  del  lUy  Dom  Pedro,  1735  ;  Camoeiia, 
Oa  Lusiadas  ;  Antonio  Ferreiia's  Jius  de  Oaatro, — the  firat  regular 
tragedy  of  the  Renaissance  after  the  Sofonisba  of  Trissino  ;  Luis 
Velez  de  Guevara,  Jteinar  despuea  de  morir,  an  admirable  pl.iy  ; 
and  Ferdinand  Cenia,  Chroniquea  Chcvaleresqtusda  I'Espognt  ct  liii 
Portugal. 

CASTRO,  JoAO  DE  (1500-1048),  called  by  Camoens 
Catiro  Forte,  fourth  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  was 
the  son  of  Alvaro  de  Castro,   civil  governor  of  Lisbon. 
A  younger  son,  and  destined  therefore   for  the  church,  he 
became  at   an  early  age  a   brilliant   humanist,  discover- 
ako  a   profound  capacity    for   mathematics.     The    latter 
he  studied  under  Pedro  Nunez,  in  company  with  the  In- 
fante Dom  Luia,  son  of  Emmanuel  the  Great,  with  who. a 
he   contracted  a   life-long   friendship.      At    eighteen   he 
went  to  Tangiers,  where  ho  was  dubbed  knight  by  Duarte 
de  Menezos  the  governor,  and  where  he  remained  several 
years.     In  1535  ho  accompanied  Dom  Luis  to  the  siege 
of  Tunis,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  knighthood 
and  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  groat  emperor  Charles  V. 
Ueturning  to  Lisbon,  ho  received  from  the  king  the  small 
commandership  of  Sao  Pablo  de  Salvaterra  in  1538.    He  was 
exceedingly  poor,  but  hia  wife  Lcnor  de  Coutinho,  a  noble 
Portuguese  lady,  the  exact  date  of  whose  marriage  with  him 
is  not   known,   admired    and   appreciated   her    husband 
sufficiently  to  make  light  of  their  poverty.     Soon  after  this 
he  left  for  the  Indies  in  company  with  his  uncle  Garcia  de 
Noronha,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Goa  enlisted  among  the 
avenlureiros,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  "  told  off  for  ths 
relief  of  Diu.     In  1540  ho  served  ou  an  expedition  under 
Estabao  de  Qama,  by  whom  his  son,  Alvaro  de  Caitro,  a 
child  of  thirteen,  was  knighted,  out  of  compliment  to  him. 
Returning  to  Portugal,  Jo3o  de  C<t3tro   was  named  com- 
mander of  a  fleet,  in  1543,  to  clear  the  European  seas  of 
piiates ;   and  in  1545  he  was  sent,  with  six  sail,  to  the 
Indies,  in  the  room  of  Martin  de  Souza,  who  had  been 
dismissed  the  viceroyalty.     The  noxt  tliree  years  were  the 
hardest  and  most  brilliant,  as  they  were  the  last,  of  this 
groat  man's  life, — yearsof  battlo  and  struggle,  of  glory  and 
sorrow,  of  suffering  and  triumph.     Valiantly  seconded  by 
his  sous  (one  of  whom,  FernSo,  \vr.s  killed  before  Diu)  and 
by  Jo3o  JIascaronhas,  Jofio  de  Castro  achieved  such  popu- 
larity by  the  overthrow  of  Mahmoud,  king  of  Cambodia, 
by  the  relief  of  Diu,  and  by  the  defeat  of  the  great  army 
of  Adhel  Khan,  that  he  could  contract  a  very  large  loan 
with  the  Goa  merchants   on   the  simple    security  of  his 
moustache.     These  great  deeds  were  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Broach,  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Malacca, 
and  by  the  passage  of  Antonio  Moniz  into  Ceylon ;  and 
in    1547    the   great    captain   was   appointed  viceroy   by 
Joio  III.,  who  had  at  last    accepted  him   without  mis- 
trust.    Ho  did  not  live  long  to  fill  this  charge,  expiring 
in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  St  Francis  Xavier,  Cth  June  of 
the   following  year.     Ho   was   buried   at   Goa,   but   his 
remains   were    afterwards     exhumed    and    conveyed    to 
Portugal,  to  bo  rointerred  under  a  splendid  monument  in 
tbo  convent  of  Bemfica. 

Sco  Jacinto  Froiio  do  Andrade,  Vida  de  D.  Joai  de  Cuslro, 
Lisbon,  1051,— English  translation,  by  Sir  Feter  Wyelie,  1664; 
JoSo  do  Barros,  Dccnda  secunda  da  Asia,  bk.  viii. ;  liotciro  de  Dom 
Jbam  de  Castro,  I'aiis,  183.1.  Tlie  last  is  important  ns  fi.xing  the 
position  of  Jouo  do  Castro  among  geographers. 

CASTROVILLARF,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Calabria  Citra,  7  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cassano.  It  stands 
on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  the 
modern  portion  contains  several  handsome  streets.  The 
massive  castle  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Norman 
period.  The  town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton, 
wine,  silk,  and  fruits,  and  has  about  9400  inhabitants. 

CASTRUCCIO  CASTEACANI  (1283-1328)  was  by 
birth  a  Luccheso,  and  by  descent  and  training  a  Ghibelline. 


He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Antelminelli ;  and  being 
exiled  at  an  early  age  with  his  parents  and  others  of  their 
faction  by  the  Guelfs,  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  orphaned 
at  nineteen,  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  England,  France,  and 
Lcrmbardy,  till  he  returned  to  Italy  in  1313,  and  was 
chosen  chief  by  the  Ghibellines,  who  had  again  obtained 
the  mastery.  To  avenge  himself  ou  the  vanquished  tac- 
tion he  called  in  Uguccione  da  Faggiuola,  lord  of  Pisa,  who 
treated  him  ill  and  perfidiously,  putting  him  in  irons  and 
sacking  the  city  of  Lucca,  in  spite  of  strenuous  supjKjrt 
received  from  Castruccio  in  many  arduous  enterprises, 
particularly  in  that  of  Montecatini.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Lncchese  leading  to  the  exnlusion  of  Uguccione  and  his 
party,  Castruccio  regained  his  freedom^  and  his  position, 
and  the  GhibclUne  triumph  was  presently  assured.  Elected 
governor  of  Lucca  in  1316,  ho  warred  incessantly  against 
the  Florenanes, — becoming  the  faithful  adviser  and  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Emperor  Louis  V.,  whom  he  accom 
panied  to  Rome,  and  who  made  him  duke  of  Lucea,  count 
of  the  Lateran  Palace,  and  senator  of  the  empire.  Cas- 
truccio was  excommunicated  with  his  master  by  the  Papal 
Legate,  in  the  interest  of  the  Guelfs,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards, leaving  several  young  children,  whose  fortunes  were 
wrecked  in  the  Quelfic  triumph  consequent  on  their  father's 
death.  . 

JIachiavelli's  Life  of  Caslruceio  is  a  mere  biographical  romance  ; 
it  was  translated  into  French,"  wiih  notes,  by  Dreux  de  Radier  in 
1753  ;  See  Nicolas  Negrini,  Vita  di  Castruccio,  Wodoua,  1496  ; 
Sismondi's  and  Leo's  Histories  of  the  Italian  Republics  ;  and  Wie- 
land,  Disscrtatio  de  Castruccio,  Loipsic,  1779. 

CASUISTRY  is  the  application  of  general  moral  rules 
to  particular  cases,  but  the  word  is  specially  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  cases  of  possible  dubiety,  since  it  is  only 
where  difficulty  exists  that  formal  treatment  is  necessary. 
Any  important  development  of  casuistry  can  only  take  place 
under  a  government  by  laws  expressed  in  definite  precepts  ; 
but  the  development  may  have  its  origin  in  either  of  two 
opposite  causes,  or  in  a  combination  of  the  two — in  ths 
desire,  namely,  to  fulfil  the  laws,  or  in  the  desire  to  evade 
them,  or  in  a  conflict  of  these  desires. 

Of  these  principles  a  remarlLable  illustration  is  given  oy 
the  Jews.    Governed  as  they  were  by  the  written  precepts  of 
Moses,  they  were  continually  confronted  by  questions  which 
did  not  clearly  come  under  any  one  rule,  but  of  which  a  solu- 
tion was   required   by  their   extreme   reverence   for   the 
smallest  dicta  of  their  code.     This  worship  of  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  the  law,  which  was  the  most  remarkable  character- 
istic, of  their  conscientiousness,  determined  the  nature  of 
their  casuistry.     It  was  exact,  detailed,  unbending,  and, 
though  often  wise  and  noble,  often  useless  and  merely 
external.     Thus  it  forbade  the  wearing  of  a  girdle  on  the 
Sabbath,  decided  to  a  yard  how  far  one  might  walk  on 
that  day,  and  declared  the  consequences  of  an  oath  by  the 
gift  on  the  altar  to  be  most  serious,  while  an  oath  by  the 
altar  itself  was  perfectly  safe.     Its  loosest  requirements 
were  those  which  concerned  marriage,  for  it  was  practically 
possible  to  divorce  a  wife  at  will.     Of  these  rules  some  may 
be  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  but  their  great  repository  is  the 
encyclopedic  Talmud,  which  entered  into  the  minutiaa  of 
conduct  with   a    detail   which    tended   to   prevent    real 
obedience   to   great  laws,  and   which  was  disastrous  to 
individual  freedom.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  in 
considering  the  religious  casuistry  of  the  Jews  that— as  ia 
also  remarkably   the  case   with  the  JIahomctans— their 
religous  code  was  intended  to  bo  at  the  same  time  their 
civil  law,  and  that,  consequently,  part  of  their  casuistry 
is  comprised  in  our  law-books.     In  fact,  the  task  of  our 
judges  is  to  solve  questions  of  legal  casuistry,  and  the 
precedents  which  they  make  are,  eo  far,  comparable  to  ths 
traditions  of  the  elders. 
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TLo  early  Grooks  and  the  early  Romans,  iu  the  bright 
joyousncss  or  tbo  laborious  activity  of  objective  life,  fully 
occupied  by  the  pleasures  of  art  or  the  business  of  war  and 
politics,  with  no  minutely-detailed  code  or  body  of  tradi- 
tions to  guide  them,  troubled  themselves  little  about  such 
problems.  When,  however,  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
their  Roman  followers  developed  moral  systems,  attention 
began  to  be  given  to  this  department ;  at  length,  such 
questions  as  how  far  suicide  is  justifiable,  or  whether  duty 
to  the  state  is  more  important  than  duty  to  a  friend,  bocamo 
favourite  subjects  of  debate ;  aud,  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  elaborate  treatises  on  the 
Kubject  were  produced  bythe  famous  Stoic  philosophers 
Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  M.  Aurelius. 

Christianity  brought  in  a  new  method  of  settling  casuis- 
tical questions — a  method  directly  opposed  to  that  of  most 
of  the  Jewish  scribes,  in  the  midst  of  whom  it  had  its 
origin,  and  consisting  iu  an  appeal  to  the  true  spirit  of 
great  i>rinciples.  Naturally  this  method  would  have  loft 
l)articular  cases  to  the  decision  of  each  man's  conscience ; 
but  the  extreme  recoil  from  reckless  self-indulgence  which 
gave  birth  to  the  monastic  ascetic  system  produced  a  new 
kind  of  casuistical  literature.  It  found  its  first  great 
representative  in  TertuUian,  a  contemporary  of  M.  Aurelius, 
with  whom  nearly  all  sin  was  mortal,  one  repentance  at 
most  being  possible  after  baptism.  The  same  type  of 
casuistry  was  taught  by  others  of  the  fathers,  but  with  the 
greatest  acuteness  and  power  by  Augustine,  who  laid 
speeial  stress  upon  the  subjective  or  spiritual  side  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  insisting  upon  the  principle  that  the  moral 
■worth  of  action  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  agent 
as  much  as  upon  the  objective  nature  of  the  act. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  practice  of  confession 
gave  rise  to  a  system  of  casuistry,  expressed  in  the  Libri 
Pceniieniiales,  which  were  intended  to  guide  the  confessor 
as  to  the  imposition  of  penance  aud  the  giving  of  advice. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  aro  the  Sumvice 
of  Raimund  of  Pennaforti,  Angelus,  Antonius  Augustinus, 
Pacificus,  and  Prierias,  the  work  of  the  last  (who  was  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  Luther)  being  an  alphabetical  com- 
pilation from  those  of  his  predecessors.  Later  examples 
are  Amort's  Dictionarium  casuiim  conscientice  (1784),  and 
Sobiech's  Compendiuvi  theologicce  moralis  pro  vtilitate 
eonfessariorum  (1824).  Indeed,  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  doctrines  of  the  church  being  universally  accepted 
as  the  supreme  rules  of  conduct,  the  casuistical  was  the 
department  of  moral  science  which  was  best  developed. 
In  Petrus  Lorabardus,  iji  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  in 
Aquinas*s  famous  treatise,  the  Secunda  Seciinda;  we  find 
the  uncompromising  strictness  of  the  ancient  fathers 
but  slightly  modified.  Abelard,  though  earlier,  took  a  more 
indulgent  view,  but  his  teaching  was  condemned  by  the 
church,  in  the  synod  of  Sens  (1140). 

One  of  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  a 
system  of  casuistry  is  that  in  which  a  people,  having  lost  its 
reverence  for  the  law  it  once  held  supreme,  and  ceased  to  find 
obedience  tolerable,  does  not  yet  dare  to  deny  its  authority. 
Such  was  the  condition  in  which,  during  the  16th  century, 
there  took  place  the  worst  development  of  casuistry  which 
the  world  has  seen.  Men  no  longer  were  willing  that  their 
liberty  should  be  repressed  by  the  dead  rules  of  a  corrupt 
church,  and  the  Jesuits,  animated  by  the  single  object  of 
adding  to  the  power  of  their  order,  were  always  ready  to 
make  concessions  and  to  soften  disagreeable  requirements. 
The  most  remai'kable  doctrine  which  they  promulgated — a 
doctrine  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  ever 
ventured  to  assert — is  that  of  "  Probabilism, "  according  to 
which  any  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  a  "  grave 
doctor  "  may  be  looked  upon  as  possessing  a  fair  amount  of 
probability,  and  inaj',  therefore,  be  safely  followed,  even 


though  one's  conscience  may  insist  upon  the  opposite  course 
With  principles  so  liberal  it  was  hard  if  one  could  not  find 
an  authority  to  his  mind  among  Escobar,  Suarcz,  Sanchez, 
Velasquez,  Molina,  Bauny,  Busenbaum,  Tolctus,  Filiutius, 
Less,  Ponce,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  other  "  grave  "  and, 
as  a  rule,  obliging  doctors.  Such  was  the  popularity  of  some 
of  their  works  that  Bnsonbaum's  McduHa  castium  con- 
scienti'je  (1G45)  ran  through  Cfty-tno  editions,  aud  Escobar's 
Theologia  Morcdis  (1G46)  through  forty.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  of  their  ruses  was  that  by  which  they  avoided  tho 
condemnation  of  usury.  That  "money  should  breed  money  " 
was  regarded  universally  in  those  days  as  unnatural;  but 
borrowing  was  necessary,  and  no  one  could  be  expected  to 
lend  without  being  paid  for  his  risk,  and  for  the  use  of 
his  capital.  The  remedy  for  the  Jesuit  was  easy.  There 
is  no  sin  if  you  only  call  tho  payment  not  interest  but 
"fair  profit ; "  or  if  you  look  upon  it  as  a  grateful  return 
by  the  borrower  for  tho  favour  done  him  ;  or,  thirdly,  if 
you  prefer  it,  you  can  avoid  tho  least  appearance  of  evil 
by  making  a  "  Moliatra"  bargain,  that  is,  you  sell  to  tho 
person  who  wants  money  a  quantity  of  goods,  which  he  at 
once  sells  to  you  again  at  a  lower  rate.  For  these  devices, 
however,  the  Jesuits  are  to  be  judged  the  less  hardly,  since 
almost  all  moralists  found  it  necessar}'  to  evade  the  mis- 
taken law.  It  was  mainly  by  their  teaching  on  tho 
fundamental  question  of  the  duty  of  veracity  that  they 
made  themselves  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  among  men. 
To  settle  the  limits  of  this  duty  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
diflScult  problems  in  practical  ethics ;  but  the  Jesuits 
removed  it  entirely  from  the  category  of  obligation.  Thus 
Filiutius  and'  others,  from  the  principle  that  it  is  tho 
intention  which  determines  the  quality  of  tho  action,  arguo 
that  lying  can  bo  avoided  by  mental  reservation,  by 
equivocation,  or  by  introducing  words  sotto  voce,  and  that 
promises  are  not  binding  when  the  promiser  in  making 
them  had  no  intention  to  bind  himself.  Equally  notorious 
were  their  views  on  murder,  which  was  authorized  in  revenge 
for  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  trifling 
sum  ;  and  with  regard  to  some  other  questions,  they 
entered  into  such  prurient  details  that  their  bitterest  enemies 
would  not  quote  their  words  even  for  tho  purpose  of  con- 
demning them.  In  short,  virtue,  according  to  Father  Lo 
Moine's  Devotion  made  Easy,  is  not  at  all  the  "  cross- 
tempered  dame  "  men  represent  her  as  being.  The  rites 
and  requirements  of  the  church  also  were  modified  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  people.  For  example,  if  a  whole  mass  be 
found  wearisorr.  J,  greater  expedition  can  be  obtained  by 
having  diff'erent  parts  performed  simultaneously  ;  and  in 
his  Paradise  opened  io  Philagio  in  One  Hundred  Devotions 
to  the  Mother  of  God,  easili/ practised,  Falher  Bauny  shows 
how  easily  the  heart  of  the  Virgin  may  be  won  ;  a  prayer 
once  a  day,  or  even  the  wearing  of  an  amulet,  is  enough ; 
nor  is  it  necessary,  or,  indeed,  becoming,  that  tli3 
favoured  worshipper  should  give  his  heart — "  that  poor 
little  slave  " — to  his  benefactress  as  a  token  of  his  grati- 
tude. It  was  impossible  that  absurdities  such  as  these 
could  fail  to  bring  upon  their  authors  the  severest  punish- 
ment. War  was  declared  against  them  by  the  great 
Jansenist,  Antoine  Arnauld  ;  and  in  1656  and  1657  Pascal 
attacked  them  with  an  incisive  wit,  the  edge  of  whicli  none 
of  their  attempts  could  turn.  The  order  became  a  jest ;  the 
clergy  were  aroused  to  examine  the  ponderous  folios  ^hicli 
contained  its' casuistry,  and  to  condemn  them  in  a  general 
assembly.  The  attack  was  afterwards  followed  up  by  the 
polished  satire  of  Boileau,  and  by  a  second  exposure  of  the 
Morale  des  Jesuites  by  Nicole  Perrault  (1667);  and  the 
influence  of  the  Provincial  Letters  was  at  once  spread  far 
and  wide  by  means  of  their  immediate  translation  into 
Latin,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Pope  condemned  them  (September  lCo7); 
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the  attempts  of  Pirot  and  other  Jesuits  to  justify  the  base  I 
Diaxims  tbey  exposed,  only  increased  the  disgrace  of  the 
Drder ;  and  Father  Daniel's  endeavour  to  prove  them 
inaccurate  was  a  complete  failure.  The  chief  Roman 
Catholic  casuists  since  that  time  are  St  Ignatio  (who 
produced  a  complete  treatise  in  1707,  and  an  Ethica 
Amor[s\xi  1709),  Stattler  (1782),  Lambertini  (1766-1794), 
md  Amort  and  Sobiech,  who  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  casuistry  of  the  Reformers  was  similar,  in  origin, 
to  that  of  the  early  fathers ;  aud,  with  the  marked 
exception  of  the  question  of  celibacy,  the  two  systems 
greatly  resemble  one  another  in  their  severity.  This 
strictness  was  most  extreme  in  the  Calvinistic  Cliuvcli,  as 
is  displayed  in  the  stern  rules  of  its  founder,  and  in  the 
works  of  the  German  Danaius  (who,  in  fact,  u'iunlly  fuUows 
Augustine),  of-  the  English  Perkins,  and  the  Dutch 
Amesius.  A  more  genial  spirit  prevailed  in  the  Lutlicran 
Church,  which  produced  the  C'oiii^iUa  of  Jlelanchthnn,  mid 
the  treatises  of  Baldwin  of  Wittenberg,  Olearus,  Osiander, 
and  Spener.  In  the  Pla  D'lsuhria  of  the  last  we  find  the 
coBimencsment  of  a  more  ascetic  but  specially  subjective 
casuistry,  founded  upon  the  pietism  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
During  the  17th  century,  several  other  Protestant  works 
cm  casuistry  appeared  in  England.  Those  of  Bishops  Hall 
and  Barlow  are  not  marked  by  much  power.  Perkins's 
Cases  of  Conscience  (1G06),  starting  from  a  discussion  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  of 
repentance  and  the  sacraments,  arrives  at  conclusions  which 
often  display  vigorous  sense,  and  always  a  straightforward 
and  even  stern  honesty.  Thus  he  declares  that  n  promi.sc, 
though  extorted  under  compulsion  or  by  means  of  deceit,  is 
binding  so  long  as  the  loss  to  be  sustained  is  merely 
temporary  ati.i  private  ;  and  he  condemns  the  striving  for 
more  riches  than  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  body, 
the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  one's  obli- 
gations to  cue's  family  and  to  others.  His  most  fanciful 
argument  is  that  in  which  ho  founds  the  validity  of  an  oath 
by  a  creature  ou  the  curious  ground  that  "  God  is  seen  " 
(i.e.,  manifests  himself)  "  in  the  creature."  The  still  more 
famous  Latin  treatise  De  OHic/dtioiic  covsclenli'i:  (1660) 
— of  which  the  best  known  section,  the  De  Jurauienli 
Ohligatione  ajipeared  separately  in  1647 — by  Sanderson, 
professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  is  distinguished  by  an 
equal  directness  of  moral  aim,  and  by  much  learning  and 
vigour.  But  the  most  renowned  of  all,  Jeremy  Taylcr's 
Ductor  Dub/I'Mitiinn  (1660)  has  not  the  merit  of  similar 
clearness ;  as  guides  of  con.science  ho  mixes  up  the  law^  of 
revelation  and  nature,  the  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  of 
princes  and  governors,  and  "  the  fame  or  the  jnililic 
reputation  of  things,  expressed  by  proverbs,  &c.,"  while  llw 
place  erf  careful  original  thought  is  often  taken  by  profuse 
quotations. 

During  the  last  two  centuries,  the  study  of  moruls  has 
developed  itself  in  a  totally  different  direction.  Free 
discu-'^sion  being  opened  up  as  to  the  ffindamental  (('.cstions 
of  religion  and  morality,  modern  writers  on  ethics  more 
generally  content  themselves  with  the  treatment  cf  great 
jirinciples,  without  laying  down  specific  nilcs  for  their  j>rac- 
tical  application.  (t.  m.  w.) 

CASWALL,  IIenev,  D.D.  (1810-1870),  was  ^orn  at 
Vateley,  Hampshire,  and  educated  chiefly  at  the  gmmn'al 
school  of  Chi[,Mvcll,  Essex.  At  the  ago  of  eighteen  hti 
went  to  the  Uniti  d  States,  and  graduated  in  arts  at  Kcnyon 
College,  Ohio.  After  being  engaged  for  several  years  as  a 
parish  minister  and  a  professor  of  theology  in  America,  ho 
r-dturned  to  Eii^dand  in  1842,  obtained  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament  reci-mizing  the  validity  of  liis  ordination  in 
the  United  States,  was  appointed  to  the  vicaingo  of 
Fi 'heldcan.  Wiltshire,  and  beci\me  proct'.r  in  Convf.cati'.n 


for  the  diocese  of  Saruni,  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A,  from 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  Trioitv 
College,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Caswall  went  back  to 
the  United  States  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Frai.klin,  Pennsylvania,  December  17, 
1870.  The  main  object  of  his  life  was  to  promote  the 
consolidation  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  great 
religioiw  organization  connected  with  the  English  Re- 
formation. His  principal  work  w  Aineiu'cn  and  the  Ameri- 
can  Church,  1839;  2d  edition,  1851.  He  also  wrote 
two  works  on  JtnrmimLsm;  Srotlund  and  tlie  Scottish 
Church;  The  Wcstera  World  Revisited,  1854;  and 
Tlie  Martyr  of  the  Foiic/as,  a  memoir  of  the  Rev.  IL  J, 
Seacock. 

CAT,  a  name  applied  in  its  widest  sense  to  all  felino 
animals,  but  generally  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  smaller 
species  which  approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
domestic  form.  Of  undouiesticatcd  species  the  best  known 
is  the  ^Yild  cat  (Felts  catns),  inhabiting  the  most  inacces- 
sible mountain  fastnesses,  aud  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
forests  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
attains  a  length  of  3  feet  including  the  tail,  is  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour  above  aud  whitish  beneath,  with  a 
dark  streak  extending  along  the  back  to  the  origin  of  tho 
tail,  and  with  indL^tiuct  transverse  bands  on  the  sides.  Its 
taU  is  bushy  and  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  annulatcd 
and  tipped  with  black.  Tho  wild  cat  was  formerly 
abundant  throughout  the  wooded  districts  of  Britain,  but 
is  now  confined  to  Wales,  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
north-west  of  England,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where,  owing  to  the  increased  attention  now  paid  to  tho 
preservation  of  game,  it  is  being  rapidly  exterminated  by 
trap  and  gun.  It  forms  its  nest  in  rocky  crevices,  or  in 
the  hollows  of  trees,  and  has  been  known  to  make  use,  for 
this  purpose,  of  the  nests  of  the  larger  birds.  It  is 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  pri'wling  by  night  in  search  of  the 
mammals  and  birds  >vhich  form  its  food,  and  thus  doing 
immense  damage  in  districts  well  stocked  with  game. 
The  fierceness  of  its  disposition,  its  strength,  and  its  agility 
are  well  known  ;  and  although  it  does  not  seek  to  attack 
man,  yet  when  clisturbed  in  its  lair,  or  when  hemmed  in, 
it  will  spring  with  tiger-like  ferocity  on  its  opponent,  every 
hair  on  its  body  bristling  with  rage.  "  I  never  saw  an 
animal  fight  so  de.'perately,"  says  Mr  Charles  St  John  ( Wild 
Sports  of  the  Highlands),  "or  one  which  was  so  difficult  to 
kill."  In  couutry  districts  specimens  of  the  domestic  cat 
run  wild  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  for,  having  once 
tasted  wild  animal  food,  hares  and  rabbits  are  ever  after- 
wards preferred  to  ratt,  and  mice,  and  when  the  house 
cat  thus  takes  to  hunting  there  are  few  animals  moro 
destructive  to  poultry  and  game.  In  some  instances  they 
have  been  known  to  hunt  regularly  in  tho  woods  and 
yet  retain  sufficient  domesticity  to  carry  homo  their 
prey  before  devouring  it;  and  notwithstanding  tho  Latin 
proverb — 

"Calu."  niu.Tt  piscc,  Fcd  aquas  imrarc  rccusnt," 

they  have  been  known  ti)  overcome  their  aversion  to  wuti-r 
in  order  to  gratify  their  taste  for  fish.  Tho  offspring  of 
such  semi-wild  forms  gradually  assume  a  uniform  colouring 
not  unlike  that  of  tho  wild  cat, — a  similarity  which  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  house  cat  was  but  a  domesticated 
form  of  Fclis  catus.  Tho  greater  size,  however,  of  the 
latter,  the  uniform  thickness  of  its  taU — a  peculiarity  which 
never  reappears  in  any  of  the  domestic  varieties,  nor  in 
those  which  have  returned  to  the  wild  state — along  -with'thc 
fact  of  the  great  scarcity  of  house  cats  and  the  high  value 
set  'ipcntheni  throughout  Europe  during  th>>  MiddJc  Ages, 
whca  the  wild  forra  was  everywhere  abundant,  may  bo 
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held  to  prove  that  the  dome&tic  cat  is  specifically  distinct 
from  the  wild  form  of  our  woods.  Its  origin,  liice  that  of 
many  other  domestic  animals,  is  sufficiently  obscure  to  have 
become  a  matter  of  more  or  less  probable  conjecture. 
Reference  is  made  to  it  in  Sanskrit  writings  2000  years 
old,  and  still  more  ancient  records  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  monumental  figures  and  cat  mummies  of  Egypt.  The 
latter,  according  to  De  Blainville,  belong  to  three  distinct 
species,  two  of  which  are  said  to  be  still  found,  both  wOd 
and  domesticated,  in  parts  of  Egypt.  The  Gloved  Cat  of 
Nubia  {Felis  maniculata),  which  also  occurs  as  a  mummy, 
approaches  most  nearly  in  size,  and  in  the  tapering  form  of 
the  tail,  to  the  domestic  cat,  but  Professor  Owen  has  shown 
that  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  dentition  of  this  species, 
sufficient  to  invalidate  its  claim  to  be  .considered  the 
ancestor  of  the  domestic  form.  The  difficulty  of  recognizing 
this  ancestor"  ia  any  single  wild  species  has  led  many 
naturalistt,  including  Temminct,  Pallas,  and  Blyth,  to  the 
conclusion  that  Fdis  domestica  is  the  product  of  many 
species  commingled  ;  and  whatever  weight  may  be  attached 
to  this  view,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
domestic  cati.  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
greatly  modified,  by  frequent  crossings  with  such  wild 
species  as  occur  in  those  parts.  In  the  north  of  Scotland 
at  the  present  day,  the  native  species  is  believed  occasionally 
to  cross  with  the  house  cat,  the  product  living  in  the 
houses.  Such  crosses  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more 
frequent  in  ages  when  the  wild  cat  was  superabundant 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  is  evidently  owing  to  this,  that, 
a?  Mr  Blyth  states,  the  affinity  of  the  ordinary  British  cat 
to  Felit  catus,  as  compared  with  any  Indi.in  tame  cat,  is 
manifest.  The  latter,  according  to  the  same  authority,  has 
crossed  with  no  fewer  than  four  Indian  wild  species,  and 
a  tame  specimen  lately  added  to  the  British  Museum, 
agreed,  in  Dr  Gray's  opinion,  in  almost  every  character 
with  the  Indian  wild  species  Felis  chaus.  Similar 
instances  of  the  crossing  of  native  species  with  the 
domestic  form  have  been  noted  in  Algeria,  South  Africa, 
and  Paraguay.  Although  the  cat  has"  probably  been 
domesticated  quite  as  long  as  the  dog,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct breeds  inhabiting  the  same  countiy,  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  is  strikingly  small  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  latter, — a  fact  owing,  probably,  to  the  nocturnal  habits 
of  the  cat  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  preventing 
indiscriminate  crossing.  That  it  is  not  owing  to  any 
inherent  want  of  variability  is  proved  by  the  very  distinct 
breeds  that  have  been  developed  in  insular  and  other 
isolated  situations,  such  as  the  tailless  cats  of  the  Isle  of 


Man,  which  differ  in  size  of  head  and  length  of  limbs,  es 
well  as  in  absence  of  tail  from  the  ordinary  form,. and 
the  domestic  cats  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  in  which 
the  tail  is  short  nud  truncated.  The  best  known  and  most 
distinct  varieties  are  the  Tabby ;  the  Tortoise-shell  or 
Spanish,  with  its  pleasing  mixtuie  of  black,  white,  and 
yellow ;  the  Chartreuse,  of  a  bluish-grey  colour ;  and  the 
Angora,  with  long  silky  hair  of  a  dusky  white,  a  favourite 
drawing-room  pet,  and  the  'gentlest  of  all  the  varieties. 
Among  less  known  breeds  are  the  Chinese,  with  pendulous 
ears,  the  red-coloured  breed  of  Tobolsk,  and  the  twisted- 
tailed  cats  of  Madagascar. 

The  disposition  and  habits  of  the  domestic  cat  aro 
lamiliar  to  all,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  has 
never  evinced  that  devotion  to  man  which  characterizes  the 
dog,  though  many  individual  cases  of  feline  attachment 
might  be  quoted.  It  becomes,  however,  strongly  attached 
to  particular  localities,  and  will  find  its  way  back  from  the 
most  distant  places  although  conveyed  thither  under  cover. 
How  it  performs  such  feats  has  long  puzzled  naturalists, 
and  no  theory  that  has  yet  been  advanced  seems  adequately 
to  meet  the  case.  It  has  been  contended  recently  by  Mr  A. 
R.  Wallace  that  a  cat  which  is  being  conveyed  to  a  distance 
blindfold  will  have  its  sense  of  smell  in  full  exercise,  and 
will  by  this  means  take  note  of  the  successive  odours  it 
encounters  on  the  way  ;  that  these  will  leave  on  its  mind 
"  a  series  of  images  as  distinct  as  those  we  should  receive 
by  the  seuse  of  sight ;"  and  that  "  the  recurrence  of  these 
odours  in  their  proper  inverse  order — every  house,  ditch, 
field,  and  village  having  its  own  well-msrked  indivi- 
duality would  make  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  animal  in 
question  to  follow  the  identical  route  back,  however  many 
turnings  and  cross  roads  it  may  have  followed  "  (Nature, 
February  20,  1873). 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  cat  was  sacred  to  Isis 
or  the  moon ;  temples  were  raised,  and  sacrifices  offered  in 
its  honour,  and  its  body  was  embalmed  at  death.  Nor  is 
this  feeling  quite  extinct  among  modern  Egyptians,  for  in 
Cairo  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  endowment  in 
operation  for  the  lodging  and  feedjng  of  homeless  cat?. 

In  the  folk-lore  of  European  nations  the  cat  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  as  the  favourite  agent  of  witchcraft,  and 
seems  often  to  have  shared  in  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
thoSe  who  were  supposed  to  practise  the  "  black  art."  In 
Germany  at  the  present  day  black  cats  are  kept  away  from 
the  cradles  of  children  as  omens  of  evil,  while  the 
appearance  of  a  black  cat  on  the  bed  of  a  sick  person  used 
to  be  taken  as  an  announcement  of  approaching  death. 


CATACOMBS 


CATACOMB,  a  subterranean  excavation  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead,  or  burial-vault.  In  this  sense  the 
word  "  Catacomb  "  has  gained  universal  acceptance,  and 
has  found  a  place  in  most  modem  languages.  The  original 
term,  calacumboe,  however,  had  no  connection  with  sepul- 
tnre,  but  was  simply  the  name  of  a  particular  locality  in 
the  environs  of  Rome.  It  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
jcoTa  and  Kvfiftr),  "  a  hollow,"  and  had  reference  to  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  the  district  that 
bore  this  designation,  lying  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  the 
basilica  of  St  Sebastian  was  erected,  and  the  extensive 
burial-vaults  beneath  that  church — in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  the  bodies  of  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
rested  for  a  year  and  seven  months  previous  to  their 
removal  to  the  basilicas  which  bear  their  names — were,  in 
very  early  times,  called  from  it  ccemitcritim  ad  catacumlat, 
or  (xUacumbas  alone.  From  the  celebrity  of  this  cemetery 
as  an  object  of  pilgrimage  its  name  became  extensively 


known,  and  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  origin  of  the 
word,  catacximbw  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  generic  appella- 
tion for  all  burial-places  of  the  same  kind.  This  extension 
of  the  term  to  Christian  burial-vaults  generally  dates  from 
the  9th  century,  and  obtained  gradual  currency  through  the 
Christian  frorld.  The  original  designation  of  these  places 
of  sepulture  is  crypta  or  ccemiierium. 

The  earliest  Christian  catacombs  known  maybe  assigned 
to  the  2d  century.  The  largest  number  belong  to  the  3d  and 
the  early  part  of  the  4th.  The  custom  of  subterranean  inter- 
ment gradually  died  out,  and  entirely  ceased  with  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  Alaric,  410  a.d.  "  The  end  of  the  catacomb 
graves,"  writes  Mommsen  (Cent.  Rev.,  May  1871),  'J  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  end  of  the  powerful  city 
itself.  .  .  .  Poveity  took  the  place  of  wealth,  .  .  .  the 
traditions  of  the  Christian  tomb-architects  sank  into  utt?r 
insignificance,  and  the  expanse  of  the  wasted  Campagna 
now  offered  room  enough  to  bury  the  few  bodies,  without 
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flaring  to  desceud  as  onco  far  down  below  tho  surfauu  of 
the  earth."  The  earliest  account  of  the  Catacombs,  that  of 
St  Jsroino  narrating  hia  visits  to  them  when  a  schoolboy 
at  Rome,  about  354  a.d.  shows  that  interment  in  them 
was  even  then  rare  if  it  had  not  been  altogether  discon- 
tinued ;  and  tho  poet  Prudentius's  description  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Christian  martyr  Hippolytus,  and  the  ceme- 
tery iu  which  it  stood,  leads  us  to  the  same  concluuiou. 
With  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  a  new  epoch  iu 
the  history  of,  the  Catacombs  arose, — that  of  religious 
reverence.  In  tho  time  of  Pope  Damasus,  3GG-384  a.d., 
the  Catacombs  had  begun  to  be  regarded  with  special 
devotion,  and  had  become  the  resort  of  largo  baud.4  of 
pilgrim.-',  for  whoso  guidance  catalogues  of  tho  chief  burial- 
places  and  tho  holy  men  buried  in  them  were  drawn  up. 
Some  of  these  lists  are  still  extant.*  Poi)e  Damasu-s  hiui- 
eolf  displayed  great  zeal  in  adapting  the  Catacombs  to 
their  new  purpose,  restoring  the  works  of  art  on  the  walls, 
and  renewing  the  epitaphs  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs. 
In  this  latter  work  he  employed  an  engraver  named  Furius 
Philocalus,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  whose  characters  enables 
the  smallest  fragment  of  his  work  to  be  recognized  at  a 
glance.  This,  iu  Dean  Milman's  happy  words,  "  irreverent 
reverence,  which  converted  the  Catacombs  from  hidden  and 
secret  chambers,  where  piety  might  steal  down  to  show  its 
respect  or  affaction  for  the  dead,  to,  as  it  were,  a  great  religi- 
ons spectacle,  the  scene  of  devout  jiilgrimago  to  thonsand.s  " 
(Milman,  Assays,  p.  489),  gave  rise  to  extensive  alterations  in 
their  construction  and  decoration,  which  has  much  lessened 
their  value  as  authentic  memorials  of  the  religious  art  of  the 
2d  and  3d  centuries.  Subsequent  popes  manifested  equal 
ardour,  with  tho  same  damaging  results,  in  the  repair  an>l 
adornment  of  the  Catacombs,  and  man}'  of  the  paintings 
which  cover  their  walls,  which  have  lieen  too  unquestion- 
ingly  assigned  to  the  period  of  their  original  construiition,  aro 
really  the  work  of  these  later  times.  The  Catacombs  shared 
in  the  dev.astatiou  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  Yiliges.  in 
the  Gth  century  and  by  the  Lombards  at  a  later  period;  and 
partly  through  the  spoliation  of  these  barbarian  invaders, 
partly  through  the  neglect  of  those  who  should  have  been 
their  guardians,  they  sank  into  such  a  state  of  decay  and 
pollution  that,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  holy  re- 
mains they  enshrined  from  further  desecration.  Pope  Paul 
I.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  Pope  Paschal, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  9th,  commenced  the  woik  of 
the  translation  of  the  relics,  which  was  vigorously  canied  on 
by  successive  pontiffs  until  the  crypts  were  almost  entirely 
despoiled  of  their  dead.  The  relics  having  lieen  removed, 
the  visits  of  pilgrims  naturally  ceased,  and  by  degrees  the 
very  existence  of  those  wonderful  subteiTanoau  cemeteries 
was  forgotten.  Six  centuries  elapsed  before  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a  sepulchral  chamber,  bj'  some  labourers  dig- 
ging for  pozzolana  earth  (May  31,  1078),  revealed  to  the 
amazed  inhabitants  of  Eome  "the  existence,"  to  quolo  a 
contemporary  record,  "of  other  cities  concealed  beneath 
their  own  suburbs."  Baronius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
was  one  of  tho  first  to  visit  the  new  discovery,  and  bis 
"Annals"  in  more  than  one  place  evidence  his  just 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  Tho  true  "Columbus  of 
this  subterranean  world,"  as  he  has  been  aptly  designated, 
was  the  indefatigable  Bosio,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the 
personal  investigation   of  the   Catacombs,  tho  results  of 

'  The  most  important  of  tlicso  lists  aVo  the  two  Itinerorios  leloii(;ing 
to  tho  first  half  of  tho  7lh  century,  in  tlio  Salzhuig  libr.iry.  Ouo  still 
earlier,  but  less  coinjilete,  oppoara  iu  the  Noiitiu  Urbi's  Romir,  under  the 
title  Index  Crcmetiriomm.  Another  Itinerary,  proscrvod  at  Einsiedcln, 
printed  by  Mabillon,  dated  from  the  latter  linlf  of  the  same  century, 
'lliat  found  in  the  works  of  William  of  Malmesliory  (llniily's  od.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  539-544)  appears  to  be  copieil  from  11.  or  hoth  maybe  from  tho 
same  ponrco.  Do'  Hossi  gives  0  conipanttivo  table  of  those  Itiiiorarior> 
and  othsr  similar  lists. 


which  were  giveu  to  the  world  in  1632  in. a  huge  foliu, 
entitled  Ji'oma  SoUaranea,  profusely  illuotrated  with  rude 
but  faithful  plans  and  engravings.  This  was  republLshed 
iu  a  Latin  translation  \fith  considerable  alterations  and 
omissions  by  Aringhi  in  1651  ;  and  a  century  after  its  first 
appearance,  the  [ilates  were  reproduced  by  Bottari  iu  1737, 
and  illustrated  with  great  care  and  learning.  Some 
additional  di.^coveiies  were  descriljed  by  Boldetti  in  his 
()4seri\tii<'iii,  published  in  1720;  but,  writing  in  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church  with  an  apologetic  not  a 
scientific  object,  truth  was  made  to  liend  to  polemics,  and 
liltle  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Catacombs  is  to  be 
gained  from  his  otherwise  important  work.  The  French 
historian  of  art,  Reroux  d'Agincourt,  1825,  by  his  copious 
illustrations,  greatly  facilitated  the  study  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Catacombs  and  the  works  of  art  contained  in  them. 
The  works  of  Raoul  Rochetto  display  a  compreheusive 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  extensive  reading,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  early  Christian  art  so  far  as  it 
could  l^e  gathered  from  books,  but  he  was  not  an  original 
investigator.  The  great  pioneer  in  the  path  of  independent 
research,  which,  with  tho  intelligent  use  of  documentary 
and  historical  evidence,  has  led  iu  our  own  day  to  so 
vast  an  increase  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  was  the  late  Padre  M.archi  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Hi.s  work,  2Ioimincidl  delle  arti  Christiane  Primi- 
tive, 80  disastrously  iuterr\ipted  by  the  political  vicissitudes 
of  the  times,  is  the  first  iu  which  the  strange  misconception, 
receivetl  with  unquestioning  faith  by  earlier  writers,  thai 
the  Catacombs  were  exhausted  sand-pits  adapted  by  the 
Christian.s  to  the  purpose  of  interment,  was  dispelled,  and 
the  true  history  of  their  formatiou  demonstrated.  Marchi's 
line  of  investigation  was  followed  by  the  Commendatore 
De'  Rossi,  and  his  brother  Michele,  the  former  of  whom 
was  JIarchi's  fellow-labourer  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
explomtions ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  most 
exhaustive  scientific  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  in 
its  geological,  architectural,  ritual,  epigraphic,  and  artistic 
aspects,  iu  the  two  volumes  of  Eoma  Sotlerranea,  published 
in  1861  and  1867,  as  well  as  in  the  articles  periodically 
published  iu  the  BuUedino  di  Archeologia  Christiana.  A 
very  convenient  abridgment  of  Da'  Rossi's  work  has  been 
produced  iu  English  under  the  same  title  by  Dr  Northcoti-, 
President  of  Oscott,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Browulow.  The 
Catacombs  of  Rome  are  the  most  extensive  with  '  '  ich  we 
are  acquainted,  and,  as  might  be  expected  iu  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  world,  are  in  many  respcctsthe  most  remark- 
able. No  others  have  been  so  thoroughly  examined  and 
illustrated.  These  may,  therefore,  be  most  appropriately 
selected  for  description  as  typical  examples. 

Our  description  of  the  Roman  Catacombs  cannot  be 
more  appropriately  introduced  than  by  St  Jerome's  account 
of  his  visits  to  them  in  his  youth,  already  referred  to,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  above  fifteen  centuries,  presents  a  most 
accurate  iiicturo  of  these  wonderful  subterranean  labyrinths. 
•"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  writes,  "  receiving  my  education 
in  Rome,  I  and  my  schoolfellows  used,  on  Sundays,  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles  and 
martyra.  Many  o  time  did  we  go  down  into  the  Catacombs. 
These  aro  excavated  deep  in  the  earth,  and  contain,  on 
either  hand  as  you  enter,  the'bodies  of  the  dead  buried  in  tho 
wall.  It  is  all  so  dark  there  that  the  language  of  the  prophet 
(Ps.  Iv.  15)  seems  to  be  fulfilled, '  Let  them  go  down  quick 
into  heU.'  Only  occasionally  is  light  let  in  to  mitigate  the 
horror  of  the  gloom,  and  then  not  so  much  through  a  win- 
dow as  through  a  hole.  You  take  each  Rt8[)  with  cautiou,  as, 
surrounded  by  deep  night,  you  recall  tl'  a  words  of  Virgil— 
"Horror  ubique  enimos,  simul  ipsa  ailcntia  terrent."  ' 

'  Hioron.,  Comment,  in  Ezech.,  lib.  xi'.  c.  40.     The  translation  ii. 
Doan  Bargou's. 
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In  complete  agreement  with  Jerome's  virid  picture  the 
/isitor  to  the  Roaun  Catacombs  fiads  himself  ia  a  vast 
Jabyrinth  of  narrow  galleries,  usually  from  3  to  4  feet  ia 
width,  interspersed  with  small  chambers,  excavated  at  suc- 
cessive levels,  in  the  strata  of  volcanic  rock  subjacent  to  the 
city  and  its  environs,  constructed  originally  for  the  interment 
of  the  Christian  dead.  The  galleries  are  not  the  way  of 
ucesis  to  the  cemeteries,  but  are  themselves  the  cemeteries. 


the  dead  being  buried  in  long  low  horizontal  '  ^cessea. 
excavated  in  the  vertical  walU  of  the  passages,  ti>vag  tier 
above  tier  like  the  berths  in  a  ship,  from  a  few  inches 
above  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the  arched  cei^g,  to 
the  number  of  five,  six,  or  even  sometimes  twelve  n>ages. 
These  galleries  are  not  arranged  on  any  definite  ph»n,  but, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (fig.  1),  they  iutersec* 
one  another  at  difi'erent  angles,  producing  an  intr^jate  net' 
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Fia.  1.— Plan  of  part  of  tlio  Cemetery  of  St  Agnes.    From  Martigny. 


A,  Cnlnnce  rroro  tbe  Ba«i1fca  of  St  Agnos. 
I.  1,  Ancient  staircases  leading  to  the  flnt  story. 
I.  Corridors  from  tbe  staircases. 
4.  Two  ruined  staircases  leading  to  the  lower  story. 
t.  Steps  of  the  rock. 
I    Alr-sbafta,  or  Itunlnerla. 


7.  RoLocd  7aQ]t. 

8.  Blind  ways. 

9.  Passages  built  up  or  ruined. 

10.  Passa^ea  obstructed  by  landslips. 

11.  Unfinished  passsge. 

13.  Passages  desllluto  of  tombs. 


13.  ^'a^r«1T  apertorea  between  adjoining  gaOeilak 
14-17.  ArcoBolla. 
18-S3.  Cublcula. 

33.  Clicpol  \Tltb  Tcatlbole  and  apse,  and  two  ctaalra 

M.  Double  cbapel  with  three  chairs. 

Z6.  Largo  cbapcl  In  live  divisions. 


work  which  it  is  almost  ioipoasible  to  reduce  to  any  system. 
They  generally  run  in  straighV  lines,  and  as  a  rule  preserve 
Ihe  same  level.  The  different  stories  of  galleries  lie  one 
b»low  the  other  (fig.  2)  to  the  number  of  (our  or  five  (iu 
one  part  of  the  cemetery  of  St  Callistus  they  reach  seven 
stories),  and  communicate  with  oue  another  by  stairs  cut 
out  of  the  living  rock.  Light  and  air  are  introduced  by 
means  of  vertical  shafts  (liimiiiaria)  running  up  to  the  outer 
»ir,  and  often  serving  for  several  stories.  The  drawing  (fig. 
3)  from  Norlhcote  gives  a  very  correct  idea  of  these  gal- 
leries, with  the  tiers  of  graves  pierced  in  the  walls.  The 
doorways  which  are  seen  interrupting  the  lines  of  graves 
»re  those  of  the  family  sepulchral  chambers,  or  cubicula, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  graves,  or  loculi,  as  they  are  commonly  designated, 
«ere,  in  the  Christian  cemeteries,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions (Padre  Marchi  produces  some  from  the  cemetery  of  bt 
Cyriaca,  2fonum.  Primitio ,  tav.  xiv.  xliii.  xliv.),  parallel 
•with  the  length  of  the  galii:r;,-.  In  the  pagan  cemeteries, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sepulchral  recess  as  a  rule  entered 
(he  rock  like  an  oven  at  right  angles  to  the  corridor,  the 


body  being  introduced  endways.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Christians  saved  labour,  economized  space,  and  consulted 
reverence  in  the  deposition  of  the  corpse.  These  loculi  were 
usually  constructed  for  a  single  body  only.  Some,  however, 
wore  formed  to  contain  two,  three,  or  four,  or  even  more 
corpses.  Such  recesses  were  known  respectively  83  bitomi, 
trUomi,  tjitudiisomi,  &c,  terms  which  often  appear  in  the 
sepulchral  iiiscriptiun!=.  After  the  introiluction  of  the  body 
the  /orii/i  were  closed  with  the  greatest  care,  either  with 
slabs  of  marble  the  whole  leugth  of  the  aperture,  or  with 
huge  tiles,  three  being  generally  employed,  cemented 
together  with  great  exactness,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  products  of  decomposition  (fig.  4).  Where  any 
epitaph  was  set  up — an  immense  number  are  destitute  of 
any  inscription  at  all — it  is  always  painted  or  engraved  on 
these  slabs  or  tilee.  In  the  earKer  interments  the  epitaph 
is  simply  daubed  on  the  slab  in  red  or  black  paint.  In 
later  examples  it  is  incised  in  the  marbles,  the  letters  being 
rendered  clearer  by  being  coloured  with  vermilion.  The 
enclosing  slab  very  often  bears  one  or  more  Christiua 
symbols,  such  as  the  dove,  the  anchor,  tho  olive-brancli,  or 
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tno  monogram  of  Cliriat  (figs.  5,  6).  The  palm  oraiich,  wliicli 
b  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  Lq3  been  solemnly  decided  by 
"  tlie  Congregation  of  Relics  "  to  be  an  indisputable  mark  of 
tlio  last  resting  iilaco  of  a  martyr.     But  tlie  decision  of  this 


unwisdom  of  pronouncing  dogmatically  without  sufficient 
evidence.  The  red  matter  proves  to  be  the  remains  of  wine, 
not  of  blood;  and  the  couclusion  of  the  ablest  arcb'xologists 
of  the  Church  of  Eoiue  itself  is  that  the  vessels  were  placed 


Fia.  2. — Section  of  Gallevies  at  UifTcioat  levels. 
Seroux  d'A^incourt. 


From 


infallible  authority  has  been  proved  fallacious  by  the  steru 
logic  of  facts, — the  emblem  being  found  in  connection  with 
epitaphs  of  nersons  dying  natural  deaths,  or  those  prepared 


Fia.  3.— View  of  a  Gnlloiy. 

by  persons  in  their  lifetime,  as  well  as  in  those  of  littla  chil- 
dren, and  even  of  pagans.  Another  frequent  concomitant  of 
these  Catacomb  interments,  a  small  fjlass  vessel  containing 


Fia.  4. — Loculi.      From  De'  Rossi. 

traces  of  the  sediment  of  a  red  fluid,  embedded  in  the  cement 
of  the  lociilui,  pronounced  as  confidently  by  the  same  author- 
ity to  indicate  a  martyr's  grave  (fig.  7),  has  also  shown  tha 
5—10 


From  Do'  ilossi. 


where  they  are  found,  after  the  Eucharistic  celebration  or 
affape  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  or  its  anniversary,  and  con- 
tained remains  of  the  consecrated  elements  as  a  kiud  of 


Fio.  7. — Glass  Bottles.   From  Bosio. 

religious  charm.  Instances  of  the  pious  theft,  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  modern  churches,  which  combines 
economy  with  becoming  respect  to  the  dead,  appear  in  the 
Catacombs.  Not  a  few  of  the  slabs,  it  is  discovered,  have 
done  double  duty,  bearing  a  pagan  inscription  on  one  side, 
and  a  Christian  one  on  the  other.  These  are  known  as 
opisthograplia.  The  bodies  were  interred  wrapt  in  linen 
cloths,  or  swathed  in  bauds,  and  were  frequently  preserved 
by  embalming.  In  the  case  of  poorer  interments  the 
destruction  of  the  body  was,  on  the  contrary,  often  a<> 
celerated  by  the  use  of  quicklime. 

Interment  in  the  wall-recess  or  loculus,  though  infinitely 
the  most  common,  was  not  the  only  mode  employed  in  the 
Catacombs.  Other  forms  of  very  frequent  recurrence  are  the 
tahle-tomh  and  arched  tomb,  or  arcosolhim.  From  the 
annexed  woodcuts  it  will  be  seen  that  these  only  differ  in  tho 
form  of  the  surmounting  recess.  In  each  case  the  arched 
tomb  was  formed  by  an  oblong  chest,  either  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock,  or  built  of  masonry,  and  closed  with  a  horizontal 
slab.  But  in  the  table-tomb  (fig.  8)  the  recess  above, 
essential  for  the  introduction  of  the  corpse,  is  square,  while 
in  the  arcosolium  (fig.  9^,  a  form  of  later  date,  it  is  semi- 
circular. Sarcophagi  are  also  found  in  the  Catacombs,  but 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  They  chiefly  occur  in  the  earlier 
cemeteries,  and  the  costliness  of  tlicir  construction  confined 
their  use  to  the  wealthiest  classes, — e.g.,  in  the  cenietery 
of  St  Domitilla,  herself  a  member  of  the  imperial  house. 
Another  unfrequent  mode  of  interment  w.is  in  graves  like 
those  of  modern  times,  dug  in  the  floor  of  the  galleries 
(Marchi,  «.«.,  tav.  xxi.  xzvi.).     Table'tombs  and  arcosoU* 
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are  by  no  means  rare  In  the  corridors  of  the  Catacombs, 
but  they  belong  more  generally  to  the  tubirula,  or  family 
vanlts,  of  which  we  now  oroceed  to  ppoat. 


Fia  8.— Tablo-Tomb. 

These  cubicvla  are  small  apartments,  seldom  more  than 
12  feet  square,  usually  rectangular,  though  sometimes 
circular  or  polygonal,  opening  out  of  the  main  corridors. 
They  are  not  unfreqnently  ranged  regularly  along' the  sides 
of  the  galleries,  the  doors  of  entrance,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
previous  illustration  (fig.  3),  following  one  another  in  as 
orderly  succession  as  the  bedchamber  doors  in  the  passage 
of  a  modern  house.  The  roof  is  sometimes  flat,  but  is  more 
usually  coved,  and  sometimes  rises  into  a  cupola.  Both 
the  root  and  the  walls  are  almost  universally  coated  with 
stucco  and  covered  wth  fresco  paintings, — in  the  earlier 
works  merely  decorative,  in  the  later  always  symbolical  or 
historical  Each  side  of  the  cubiculum,  except  that  of  the 
eutrance,  usually  contains  a  recessed  tomb,  either  a  table- 
tomb  or  arcosolium.  That  facing  the  entrance  was  the 
place  of  greatest  honour,  where  in  many  instances  the 
remains  of  a  martyr  were  deposited,  whose  tomb,  according 
to  primitive  usage,  served  as  an  altar  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist.  This  was  sometimes,  as  in  the  Papal  crypt 
of  St  Callistus  (fig.  10),  protected  from  irreverence  by  lattice- 
work {transenn<e)  of  marble.  The  cubiculum  was  originally 
designed  for  the  reception  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
dead.     But  the  natural  desire  to  bo  buried  near  one's  rela- 


^Vrcosolia.    From  Bosio. 


rives  caused  new  tombs  to  bo  cat  iu  the  walls,  above  and 
around  and  behind  the'  original  tombs,  the  walls  being 
thus  completely  honey-combed  with  loeuli,  sometimes  as 
many  as  seventy,  utterly  regardless  of  the  painrings 
originally  depicted  on  the  walls.  Another  motive  for 
multijilying  the  number  of  graves  operated  when  the 
cubiculum  contained  the  remains  of  any  noted  saint  or 
Tuartyr.     The  desire  of  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel  that  his  i 


boa03  should  be  laid  beside  the  bones  of  the  man  of  God 
that  cams  from  Judah.  is  only  the  eipreesion  of  aa 
instinctive  though  uurcisouing  feeling,  connecting  greater 


Flo.  10. — Beatoration  of  the  Papal  Crypt,  Cemetery  of  Ht  CBllistr 
F'om  Do'  Kos3i. 

personal  safety  with  a  restiog-piaco  CiOse  to  the  bfcisod 
dead,  which  awoko  very  early  and  acted  very  powerfully 
iu  the  Christian  Church.  The  Chrietian  antiquary  has 
cause  continually  to  hment  the  destruction  of  works  of  ait 
due  to  this  craving.  One  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
early  Christian  pictorial  decoration,  the  so-called  "  Dispute 
with  the  Doctors."  iu  the  Catacomb  of  CalU-stus,  the 
'■  antique  style  of  beauty  "  of  which  is  noticed  by  Kugler, 
has  thus  puffeied  irrejiarable  mutilation,  the  whole  of  thu 
lower  part  of  the  picture  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
excavation  of  a  fresh  grave-recess  (Bottari.  voL  ii  tav.  15). 
The  plates  of  Da'  Rossi.  Ferret,  and.  indeed.  allilliiotrationH 
of  the  Catacombs,  exhibit  frequent  examples  of  the  hauio 
destructive  superstition  The  noodcuts  (figs.  11  and  12), 
takeu  from  De'  Rossi's  great  work,  representing  two  of  the 
cubicula  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Callistus,  show  the  geucrt.l 
arrangement  of  the  loeuli  and  the  character  of  the  frescos 
which  ornament  the  walls  and  roof.  These  paintings,  it 
wiU  be  seen,  are  simply  decorative,  of  the  same  stylo  as 
the  wall-paintings  of  the  baths,  aud  those  of  Pompeu. 

Each  cubiculum  was  usually  the  buryiug-place  of  some 
one  family,  all  the  members  of  which  were  iuteried  in  it, 
just  as  in  the  chantry-chapels  connected  with  medieval 
churches.  In  them  was  celebrated  the  funeral-feast  on 
the  day  of  burial  and  on  its  anniversary,  aa  well  aa  the 
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Eachsrist,  wnica  was  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
fanerola  in  the  primitive  church  (Bioghain,  Oriy.  Eccl.,  bk. 
xju'ii.   c.  iii.  12).     The  funeral-banquet  descended  to  the 


Fio.  11. — Cal)iculum  in  Comotery  of  St  Callistus.    From  De'  Kosbl. 

Christian  Church  from  pagan  times,  and  was  too  often 
profaned  by  heathen  liceuco.  St  Augustine,  in  several 
imssages,  inveighs  against  those  who  thus  by  "gluttony 


Fia  12.-  Cabiculum  iu  the  Cemetery  of  St  Calliatus.    From 
!>«'  Ro3si. 

and  insobriety  buried  themselves  over  the  buried,"  aud 
"  made  themselves  druuk  in  the  chapels  ot  the  martyrs, 
placing  their  excesses  to  the  score  of  religious  reverence 
for  the  dead"  (August.,  De  Mor.  Eccl.  Cathol.,  c.  34: 
Contr.  Faust.,  lib.  xi.  c.  21  ;  Confess.,  lib.  vi  c.  2).  Some 
curious  frescos  representing  these  funeral  feasts,  found  iu 
the  cubictila  which  were  the  scene  of  them,  are  reproduced 
by  Bosio  (pp.  355,  391)  and  others.  A  romantic  air  has 
been  thrown  over  these  burial  chapels  by  the  notion  that 
they  were  the  places  of  worship  used  by  the  Christians  iu 
times  of  persecution.  This  to  a  certain  extent  is  doubtless 
true.  Mr  J.  n.  Parker,  who  has  done  more  by  his  labori- 
ous and  self-sacrificing  investigations  than  any  one  living, 
not  excepting  De'  Rossi  himself,  for  tho  elucidation  of  the 
true  history  and  archaeology  of  the  Catacombs,  writes : 
"  That  during  tho  time  of  persecution  tho  bishops  per- 
formed the  divine  offices  in  the  Catacombs  is  not  only 
recorded,  but  many  of  tho  cuapels  fitted  up  for  that  purpose 
remain,  especially  one  in  the  chnpcl  of  St  Priscilla,  wh3r6 


the  altar  or  stone  coffin  of  a  martyr  remains,  with  a  small 
platform  behind  it  for  the  priest  or  bishop  to  stand  and 
officiate  over  it  according  to  the  practice  of  the  early  chmch  " 
(Arc/ueology  of  Rome;  The  Catacombs,  §  3,  p.  25). 
Moinmsen  also  speaks  of  them  unhesitatingly  as  "places 
of  devotion  for  the  community,"  adding,  "  tliis  union  of 
devotion  with  the  interment^  the  development  of  the  grave 
into  the  cemetery,  ot  the  cemetery  into  the  church,  is 
essentially  Christian,  one  might  perhaps  say  is  Chris- 
tianity"  (?(.«.,  p,  166).  But  that  they  can  have  been  so 
used  to  any  large  extent  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  limited 
dimensions  of  these  apartments,  none  of  which  could  hold 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  In  some  of  the  Catacombs, 
however,  there  are  larger  haEs  aud  connected  suites  of 
chapels,  which  may  possibly  have  been  constructed  for  the 
puqjose  of  congregational  worship  during  the  dark  periods 
when  the  public  exercise  ot  their  religion  was-  made  penal. 
The  most  remarkable  ot  these  is  in  the  cemetery  of  St 
Agues    see  annexed  plan,  fig.  13).     It  consists  of  five 


FiQ.  13. — Plan  of  n  snpposed  Chnrcb,  Catacombs  of  St  Agnes. 
From  Marchi. 

rectangular  compartments,  three  on  one  side  ot  the  cor- 
ridor and  two  on  the  other,  connected  by  a  passage  in- 
tersecting the-  gallery  at  right  angles.  Two  of  the  five 
compartments  are  supposed  to  have  been  assigned  to  male, 
and  two  to  female  worshippers,  the  fifth,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  whole,  being  reserved  for  the  altar  and  its  minis- 
ters. In  the  centre  of  the  .end-wall  stands  a  stone  chair  (fig 
14),  considered  to  have  been  the  Episcopal  cathedra,  witli 
a  bench  for  the  clergy  on  each  side. 
There  is  no  trace  of  au  altar,  which 
may.  Padre  Marchi  thinks,  have 
been  portalile.  The  walls  of  tho 
compartments  are  occupied  by 
arched  sepiUchral  rece.'^.-'es.  above 
aud  below  which  are  tiers  of  ordi- 
nary graves  or  loodi.  The  arraugo- 
meuts  are  certainly  such  as  indi- 
cate a  cougregatioual  purpose,  but 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
suite,  and  still  more  of  the  passage 
which  connects  the  two  divisions, 
must  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  any  but  a  f^mall  uumbci 
to  take  any  intelligent  part  iu  the  services  at  the  same  time. 
Although  the  idea  of  the  use  of  the  Catacombs  for  religious 
worship  may  have  been  pressed  too  far.  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sacred  rites  of  the  church  were  celebrated 
within  them.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Eucharistic 
celebracious  of  which  tho  cubicula  were  the  scene  ;  aud  still 
existing  baptisteries  prove  that  the  other  sacrament  was  also 
administered  there.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  bajjlis- 
terics  is  that  iu  tho  Catacomb  of  St  Poutiauus  (fig.  15).  Tcu 
steps  lead  down  to  a  basin  of  sufficient  depth  fur  immersion, 
supplied  by  a  spring.  The  wall  at  the  back  exlubits  a  fresco 
of  a  jewelled  cross,  beneath  au  arched  recess,  above  which  is 
a  fresco  ot  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord.    Some  of  the  8ubt€^ 


Chair, 
Catacomb  of  St  Agnes. 
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raiieau  cliambera  coutain  armed  seats  and  beuclics  cut  out  of 
;li6  tufa  rock.  These  are  supiwsed  by  Marchi  and  others 
to  indicate  school-rooma,  where  the  catechumens  were 
ttstructed  by  the  bishop  or  presbyters.     But  this  theory 


Fio.  16. — Baptistery  of  St  Poutianua.     From  Ferret. 

<ant3  verification.  It  is  impossible  uot  to  be  struck  with 
■he  remarkable  analogy  between  these  rock-hewn  chairs 
lud  those  discovered  in  the  Etruscau  tombs  (vide  infra), 
if  the  purpose  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
>een  given. 

Very  exaggerated  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the 
»mployment  of  the  Catacombs  as  dwelling-places  by  the 
christians  in  times  of  persecution.  We  have,  however, 
•uffieieut  evidence  that  they  were  used  as  places  of  refuge 
rom  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  iu  which  the  believers — especi- 
illy  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  would  naturally  be  the  fir^t 
(bjocts  of  attack — might  secrete  themselves  until  the  storm 
lad  blown  over.  This  was  a  purpose  for  which  they  were 
idmirably  adapted  both  by  the  intricacy  of  their  labyrinthine 
passages,  in  which  any  one  not  possessing  the  clue  would 
56  inevitably  lost,  and  the- numerous  small  chambers  and 
Hiding  places  at  different  levels  which  might  be  passed 
auperceived  in  the  dark  by  the  pursuers.  As  a  rule  also 
ihe  Catacombs  had  more  than  one  entrance,  and  f  req^ueutly 
lommnnicated  with  an  arenaria  or  sand-qunrry;  so  that 
vhile  one  entrance  was  carefully  watched,  the  pursued 
Might  escape,  in  a  totally  different  directiou  by  another. 
But  to  quote  again  Mr  J.  H.  Parker,  "the  Catacombs  were 
lever  intended,  nor  fit  for,  dwelling-places,,  and  the  stones 
.>f  persons  living  in  them  for  months  are  probably  fabulous, 
iccording  to  modern  physicians  it  is  impossible  to  liv6 
■aaany  days  iu  the  caves  of  pozzolaiia  in  which  many  of 
'.ho  Catacombs  are  excavated."  Equally  exaggerated  are 
the  statements  as  to  the  linear  and  lateral  extent  of 
>he  Catacombs,  and  their  intercommunication  with  one 
(nother.  Without  resorting  to  this  exaggeration,  Mommsen 
Min  speak  with  perfect  truth  of  the  "  enormous  space 
ptcupied  by  the  burial  vaults  of  Christian  Borne,  not 


surpassed  even  by  the  chaccs  or  sewers  of  Eepublicm 
Rome,"  but  the  data  are  too  vague  to  warrant  any  attempt 
to  define  their  dimensions.  Padre  Marchi  has  estimated 
the  imited  length  of  the  galleries  at  from  800  to  OOO  miles, 
and  the'  number  of  interments  at  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000,000;  Martigny's  estimate  is  587  miles ;  and  North- 
cote's,  lower  still,  at  "  not  less  than  350  miles."  The  idea 
of  general  interconimunicatiou  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
the  chief  cemeteries  are  separated  by  low-ground  or  valleys, 
where  any  subterranean  galleries  would,  be  at  once  filled 
with  water. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  history  of  these 
subterranean  burial  places,  together  with  the  reasons  for, 
and  mode  of,  their  construction.  From  the  period  of  the 
rediscovery  of  the  Catacomb',  towards  the  end  of  the  IGtii 
century,  almost  to  our  own  day,  a  gigantic  fallacy  prevailed, 
repeated  by  writer  after  writer,  identifying  the  Christian 
burial-places  with  disused  sand-pits.  It  was-  accepted  aa 
an  unquestionable  fact  by  every  one  who  undertook  to 
describe  the  Catacombs,  that  the  Christians  of  Home, 
finding  in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  the  exhausted 
nrenarid;,  which  abounded  in  the  environs  of  the  city,' 
whence  the  sand  used  iu  building  had  been  extracted,  a 
suitable  place  for  the  interment  of  their  martyred  brethren, 
where  also  the  sacred  rites  accompanying  the  interment 
might  be  celebrated  without  fear  of  interruption,  took 
po.ssessiou  of  them  and  used  them  as  cemeteries.  It  only 
needed  a  comparison  of  the  theory  with  the  visible  facts  to 
refute  it  at  once.  But  the  search  after  truth  is  trouble- 
some, and  to  controvert  received  doctrines  is  always 
uupopulnr,  and  it  was  found  easier  to  accept  the  traditional 
view  than  to  investigate  for  "one's  self,  and  so  nearly  three 
centuries  elapsed  before  the  independence  of  the  arenarice 
and  the  Catacombs  was  established.  The  discovery  of  this 
independence  is  due  to  Padre  Marchi,  whose  name  has 
been  already  so  often  mentioned.  Starting  with  the  firmest 
belief  iu  the  old  traditional  view,  his  0(vu  researches  by 
degrees  opened  Lis  eyes  to  its  utter  baselessness,  and  led 
him  to  the  truth,  now  universally  recognized  by  men  of 
leiirning,  that  the  Catacombs  were  exclusively  the  work  of 
the  Christians,  and  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  with 
which  their  name  is  nnivtrsally  connected — the  interment 
of  the  dead.  It  is  true  that  a  catacomb  io  ofteu  connected 
with  the  earlier  sand-quarry,  and  starts  from  it  as  a  com- 
mencemeut,  but  the  two  are  excavated  iu  different  strata, 
suitable  to  their  respective  purposes,  and  their  plan  and 
construction  are  so  completely  unlike  as  to  render  any 
confusion  between  them  impossible. 

The  igneous  formation  of  which  the  greater  part  of  tho 
llomau  Campagna  is,  in  its  superior  portion,  composed, 
contains  three  strata  known  under  the  common  name  of 
tufa, — the  "stony,"  "granular,"  and  "sandy"  tufa, — the 
last  being  coulmouly  known  as  pozwlana}  The  jioz- 
zolana  is  the  material  required  for  building  purposes, 
for  admixture  with  mortar ;  and  the  sandpits  are  natur- 
ally excavated  iu  the  stratum  which  supplies  it.  The 
stony  tufa  (Ivfa  litoide)  is  quarried  as  building-stone.  'J'he 
granular  tufa  is  useless  for  either  purpose,  containing  ton 
much  earth  to  be  employed  iu  making  mortar,  and  being 
far  too  soft  to  be  used  as  stone  fi  r  building.  Yet  it 
is  iu  this  stratum,  and  in  this  alone,  hat  the  Catacombs 
are  constructed;  their  engineers  avoid. ng  with  equal  care 
the  solid  stone  of  the  infa  litoide  and  the  friable 
pozzolana,  and  selecting  the  strata  of  medium  hardness, 
which  enabled  them  to  form  the  vertical  walls  of  their 
galleries,  and  to  excavate  the  locvli  and  cubicula  without 
severe  labour  and  also  without  fear  of  their  falling  in. 

'  In  Rome  the  three  strata  are  known  to  geologists  u  tv/a  liloide, 
tufa  granolare,  uii,fiaaoiatta. 
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The  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  16)  from  Jlarclii's  work,  when 
ipomparcd  with  that  of  the  Catacomb  of  St  Agnes  already 
given,  presents  to  the  eye  the  contrast  between  tlie  wide 
winding  irregular  passages  of  the  sand-pit,  calculated  for 


Fio.  16. — Aren.uia  beneath  tlie  Cemetery  of  CaDistiis. 

the  admission  of  a  horse  and  cart,  and  the  narrow  rectili- 
near accurately-defined  galleries  of  the  Catnconib.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  also  plainly  exhibited  when 
for  some  local  or  private  reasons  an  ancient  areiiaria  has 
been  transformed  into  a  cemetery.  The  modifications 
required  to  strengthen  the  crumbling  walls  to  support  the 
roof  and  to  facilitate  the  excavation  of  lociili,  involved  so 
much  labour  that,  as  a  rule,  after  a  few  attempts,  the  idea 
of  utilizing  au  old  quarry  for  burial  purposes  was  aban- 
doned. 

Another  equally  erroneous  idea  ha-s  only  slowly  retired  be- 
fore the  increased  historical  resenrch  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  construction  of 
tlie  Catacombs.  This  is,  that  these  vast  burial-places  of  the 
early  Christians  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  their  pagan  neighbours,  and  were  constructed  not  only 
without  the  permission  of  the  municipal  nuthcirities  but 
without  their  cognizance.  Notliing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Such  an  idea  is  justly  stigmatized  by  Jlommsen 
as  ridiculous,  and  reflecting  a  discredit  as  unfounded  as  it 
is  unjust  on  the  imperial  police  of  the  capital.  That  such 
vast  excavations  should  liave  been  made  without  attracting 
attention,  and  that  such  an  immense  number  of  corpses 
could  have  been  carried  to  burial  in  perfect  secrecy  is 
utterly  impossible.  Nor  was  there'  any  reason  why  secrecy 
ehould  have  been  desired.  The  decent  burial  of  the 
dead  was  a  matter  especially  provided  for  by  the  Koman 
laws.  No  particular  mode  was  prescribed.  Interment 
was  just  as  legal  as  cremation,  and  had,  in  fact,  been 
universally  practised  by  the  Romans  until  the  later  days 
of  the  republic.'  The  bodies  of  the  Scipios  and  Nasos 
were  buried  in  still  existing  catacombs  ;  and  if  motives 
of  reverence  for  that  which  had  been  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  led  the  Ciiristians  to  adopt  that  which 
Minucius  Felix  calls  "  the  better,  and  more  ancient  cus- 
tom of  inhumation"  (Odavius,  c.  2),  there  was  absolutely 
nothing,  to  quote  the  v/ords  of  Dr  Northcote  (Romct 
SoUenati.,  pp.  5C,  61),  "  either  in  their  social  or  religious 
position  to  interfere  with  their  freedom  of  action.  The 
law  left  them  entire  liberty,  .  .  .  and  the  faithful  did  but 
use  their  liberty  in  the  way  that  suited  them  best,  bur>'ing 
their  dead  according  to  a  fashion  to  which  many  of  them 
had  been  long  accustomed,  and  which  enabled  them  at  the 
same  time  to  follow  in  death  the  example  of  him  who  was 
also  their  model  in  life."  Interment  in  rock-hewn 
tombs,  "  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury,"  had  been 
practised  in  Rome  by  the  Jewish  settlers  for  a  considerable 
period  anterior  to  the  rise  of   the  Christian  Church.     A 

•  Cicero  is  our  antliority  for  the  burial  of  Jfiriut,  ind  for  Sull»'« 
being  the  (Irtt  member  of  tho  Oent  Comelli  whoie  defl  body  wm 
\)wnit.—Dc.  Lena,  II.  ii. 


Jewish  catacomb,  now  lost,  was  discovered  and  described 
by  Bosio  {Jiom.  Sott.,  j .  141),  and  others  are  still  accessible. 
They  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  Christian  catacombi 
by  the  character  of  their  decorations,  the  absence  of  Chris 
tian  symbols,  and  the  language  of  their  inscriptions.    Thert 
would,  therefore,  bo  nothing  extraordinary,  or  calling  lot 
notice  in  tho  fact  that  a  community,  always  identified  in 
the  popular  heathen  mind  with  the  Jewish  faith,  should 
adopt  the  mode  of  interment  belonging  to  that  religion 
Nor  have  we  the  slightest  trace  of  any  official  interferenct 
with    Christian    burials,    such    as    would    render   secrecy' 
necessary    or   desirable.      Their   funerals    were    as    mncli 
under  the  protcctinn  of  tho  law,  which  not  only  invested 
the  tomb  itself  with  a  sacred  character,  but  included  in  its' 
protection    the   area    in    which    it   stood,    and    tho    ctlla 
memorui:  or  chapel  connected  Avith  it,   as  those  of    theii 
heathen  fellow-citizens,  while  the  same  shield  would    be 
thrown   over  the   burial-clubs,    which,   as   we  learn  from 
Tertullian  (Ajmlor/.,  c.  39),  were  common  among  the  earlj 
Christians,    as    over    those   existing    among    the    heathen 
population   of  Rome.     Vie  may  then  completely  di.smist 
the  notion  of  there  being  any  studied  secrecy  in  conneo 
tion  Vith  the  early  Christian  cemeteries,  and  proceed  ts 
inquire  into  the  mode  of  their  formation.     The  investiga 
tions  of  Do'  Rossi,  confirmed  by  the  independent  researchc* 
of  Mr  J.  H.  Parker,  show  that,  almost  without  exception, 
they  had  their  origin  in  small  burial  areas,  the  propcrtj 
of  private  persons  or  of  families,  gradually  spreading  nnd 
ramifying  and  receiving  additions  of  one  subterranean  story 
after  another  as  each  was  required  for  interments.     Tin 
first  step  would  be  the  acquisition  of  a  plot  of  ground  eithe? 
by  gift  or  purchase  for  the  formation  of  a  tomb.      Chris- 
tians were  not  beyond  the  i)ale  of  the  law,  and  their  faith 
presented  no  hindrance  to  the  property  being  secured  te 
them  in  perpetuity.     To  adapt  the  ground  for  its  purpose 
as  a  cemetery,  a  gallery  was  run  all  round  the  area  in  the 
tufa  rock  at  a  convenient  depth  below  the  surface,  reachec 
by  staircases   at    the    corners.     In    the    upright    walls    o' 
these   galleries   loculi  were   cut  as  needed  to  receive  tin 
dead.     'When   these    first    four  galleries    were  full  otheri 
were   mined  on   tho  same  level  at  right  angles  to  them 
thus  gradually  converting  the  whole  area  into  a  net-worl 
of  corridors.     If  a  family  vault  was  required,  or  a  buria 
chapel  for  a  martyr  or  person  of  distinction,  a  small  squart 
room  was  excavated   By  the  side  of  the  gallery  affd   com 
municating   with   it.     'When  the   original    area   had  beei- 
mined  in  this  way  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  stability,  t 
second  story  of  galleries  was  begun  at  a  lower  level,  reached 
by  a  new  staircase.     This  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  or  i 
fourth,  and  sometimes  even  by  a   fifth.     When  adjacent 
burial  areas  belonged  to  members  of  the  same  Christiat 
confraternity,  or  by   gift  or  purchase   fell  into   tho  sami 
hands,  communications  were  opened  between  tho  respectiri 
cemeteries,    which    thus    spread    laterally,    and   graduallj 
acquired  that  enormous  extent  which,  "  even  when  theiv 
fabulous  dimensions  are  reduced   to  their  right  measure, 
form  an  immense  work."^     This  could  only  bo  executed  bj 
a  large  and  powerful  Christim  community  unimpeded  bj 
legal  enactments  or  police  regulations,  "a  living  witnesj 
of  its  immense  development  corresponding  to  the  importanct 
of  the  capital."     But  although,  as  4e  have  said,  i|i  ordinarj 
times  there  was  no  necessity  for  secrecy,  yet  when  the  peace 
of  the  church  was  broken  by  the  fierce  and  often  protracted 
persecutions  of  the  heathen  emperors,  it  became  essential  tc 

•  Mommscn'j  chosen  example  of  nn  anrient  burial-clinmber,  extend 
ing  itself  into  a  catAcomb,  or  gathering  subterranean  additions  rotuir 
It  tin  n  catacomb  was  established,  is  that  of  the  Cemetery  of  S> 
Domitilla,  traditionally  identified  with  a  granddaughter  of  Ve>*pasian 
and  the  catacomb  of  S.S.  Nertui  and  AcluIUuf  oo  the  Appias  tno- 
Ardeatine  way. 
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adopt  precautions  to  couceal  tho  entrance  to  the  cemeteries, 
which  became  tho  temporary  hiding-places  of  the  Christian 
fugitivss,  and  to  baffle  the  search  of  their  pursuers.  To 
these  stormy  periods  we  may  safely  assigu  the  alterations 
which  may  be  traced-  in  the  staircases,  which  arc  sometimes 
abruptly  cut  ofif,  leaving  a  gap  rcqiviriug  a  ladder,  and  the 
formation  of  secret  passages  commuuicatiug  with  the 
arenari(e,  and  through  them  with  the  open  country. 

When  the  storms  of  persecution  ceased  and  Christianity 
had  become  the  imperial  faith,  the  evil  fruits  of  prosperity 
were  not  slow  to  appear.  Cemetery  interment  became  a 
regular  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  /ossores,  or  grave-diggers, 
who  appjar  to  have  established  a  kind  of  property  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  whose  greed  of  gain  led  to  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  religious  paintings  with  which  the  walls  were 
decorated,  for  the  quarrying  of  fresh  loculi,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  Monumental  epitaphs  record  the 
pnrchase  of  a  grave  from  the  fossores,  in  many  cases 
during  the  life  time  of  the  individual,  not  uufrequently 
stating  the  price.  A  very  curious  fresco,  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Callistua,  preserved  by  the  engravings  of  the 
earlier  investigators  (Bottari,  torn,  ii.  p.  126,  tav.  99), 
represents  a  "  fossor"  with  his  lamp  in  his  hand  and  his  pick 
over  his  shoulder,  and  his  tools  lying  about  him.  Above 
is  the  inscription,  "  Diogenes  Fossor  in  Pace  depositus." 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  on  any  detailed  description 
of  the  frescos  which  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
burial-chapels  in  the  richest  abundance.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  the  earliest  examples  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  mural  decorations  employed  by  their 
pagan  contemporaries  (as  seen  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere) 
by  the  absence  of  all  that  was  immoral  or  idolatrous,  and 
that  it  was  only  very  slowly  and  timidly  that  any  distinctly 
religious  representations  were  introduced.  These  were  at 
first  purely  symbolical,  meaningless  to  any  but  a  Christian 
eye,  such  as  the  Vine,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Sheep, 
the  Fisherman,  the  Fish,  <fec.  Even  the  personages  of 
ancient  mythology  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  early 


Flo.  17.— Fresco  Ceiling.     From  Botlo. 

Tbt  lubJoctOMgiDnlng  at  tbs  top  anil  going  to  the  right,  are — (1.)  The  para- 
Irtle  caiTTtng  hl»  bed;  (S.)  The  eeren  hasketa  fnll  of  fragmenta;  (8)  Raising 
of  Launui  (4.)  Daniel  In  the  liona'  Jen;  (S.)  Jonah  airalloired  tj  the  flib; 
1«.)  Jonah  Tomlted  forth :  (7.)  Mocee  ilrlklng  the  rock  j  (8)  Koah  anJ  the  Jove. 
to  the  oofitTO,  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Christian  ort,  and  Orpheus,  taming  the  wild  beasts  with 
his  lyre,  symbolized  the  peaceful  sway  of  Christ;  and 
Ulysses,  deaf  to  the  Siren's  sun;;,  represented  the  Believer 


triumphing  over  the  allurements  of  sensual  pleasure.  The 
pei-son  of  Christ  appeared  but  rarely,  and  then  commonly 
simply  as  the  chief  personage  in  an  historical  picture.  Tho 
events  depicted  from  our  Lord's  life  are  but  few,  and  always 
conform  rigidly  to  the  jam?  traditional  type.  The  most 
frequent  are  tho  miracle  at  Caua,  tho  multiplication  of  tho 
loaves  and  fishes,  the  paralytic  carrying  his  bed,  tho  healing 
of  the  woman  with  the  is^ue  of  blood,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  Zacchreus,  and  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
The  Crucifixou,  and  subjects  from  the  Passion,  are  never 
represented.  Tho  cycle  of  Old  Testament  subjects  is 
equally  limited.  The  most  common  are  the  history  of 
Jonah  as  a  type  of  the  Resurrection,  tho  Fall.  Noah 
receiving  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch,  Abraham  e 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Moses  taking  off  his  shoes,  David  with 


Fia.  18. — Fresco  Ceiling.     From  Bosio. 

The  snhjccfa.  heglnnlng  at  the  tiottom  and  polng  lo  tlio  rlglif,  ore— fl.)  Itnact 
Btrlktnf;  the  rock;  (3.)  Xo-ih  ani?  the  dovo;  (3.)  1'ho  three  chlldi'cu  111  the  fur* 
nacc;  (-1,)  Abraham's  sacri^ec;  ((.)  The  miracle  u(-the  loavub. 

the  sling,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  the  Three  Chil- 
dren in  the  fiery  furnace.  The  mode  of  representation 
is  always  conventional,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  no 
less  than  its  choice  being  dictated  by  an  authority  to  which 
the  artist  was  compelled  to  bow.  Whatever  bo  the  date  of 
the  original  pictures,  a  point  on  which  considerable  doubt 
exists,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  existing  frescos  are 
restorations  of  tho  8th  or  even  a  later  centuiy,  from  which 
the  character  of  the  earlier  work  can  only  very  imperfectly 
be  discovered.  All  the  more  valuable  of  these  paintings 
have  been  reproduced  in  Mr  Parker's  magnificent  series 
of  photographs  taken  in  the  Catacombs  by  the  magnesium 
light.  The  contrast  between  these  rude  inartistic  per- 
formances and  the  finished  drawings,  which  profess  to  be 
accurate  copies,  in  Perret's  costly  work,  fully  warrants  the 
late  Dean  Milman's  severe  strictures  on  that  "beautiful 
book," — ■'so  beautiful  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  to  the  archae- 
ologist and  historian,  which  wants  only  two  things, — truth 
and  fidelity,"  Not  the  frescos  alone,  but  also  every  point 
of  interest  in  the  plan,  structure,  and  decoration  of  the 
Catacombs  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr  Parker  in  the  sa;ne 
series  of  photographs;  an  examination  of  wuich  is  almost 
as  instructive  a8  a  pe.-sonal  visit  to  the  Catacombs 
themselves.' 

'  Mr  Perker'B  luvalualle  series  of  Romrn  plictograii'i;8  r.'ay  he  Cter 
at  tl)e  library  of  the  Soutu  Kenkiugtor  Mu6»un>-  sr<l  s*  M'  Ss^nfi^d'fc 
Charing  Cross,  p.s  well  p.8  In  the  Aeluno.eai.  l^'-tstHni  auv'  tlio  Bt'Uci^n, 
Librarj-,  Oxford 
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Beyond  Rome  aud  its  suburbs  the  most  remarkable 
Christian  Catacombs  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
described  by  Pelliccia  (Do  Christ.  Ecel.  Polit.,  vol.  iv. 
Dissert.  5),  and  in  a  separate  treatise  by  BcUcrman. 
Plans  of  them  are  also  given  by  Agincourt  in  his  great 
work  on  Christian  Art,  These  catacombs  diQ'er  materi- 
ally from  those  of  Rome  They  were  certainly  originally 
stone-quarries,  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock  has  made 
the  construction  practicable  of  wide,  lofty  corridors,  and 
spacious  halls,  very  unlike  the  narrow  galleries  and  con- 
trftQi  ed  chambers  in  the  Roman  cemeteries.  The  mode 
of  interment,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  practised  in 
Rome,  and  the  lociili  and  arcosolia  differ  but  little  ia  the 
two.  The  walls  and  ceiUngs  are  "covered  with  fre-ico 
paintings  of  different  dates,  in  some  cases  lying  one  over 
the  other.  This  catacomb  contains  an  unquestionable 
example  of  a  church,  divided  into  a  nave  aud  chancel,  with 
a  rude  stone  al  tar  and  bishop's  seat  behiud.it.  At  Syracuse 
also  there  are  very  extensive  catacombs  known  as  "  the 
Orottos  of  St  John."  They  are  also  figured  by  Agincourt, 
and  described  by  Denon  (Voyage  en  Sicile  et  Maid). 
Denon  considers  them  of  pagan  origin,  and  to  have  passed 
to  the  Christians.  He  speaks  of  an  entire  underground 
city  with  several  stories  of  larger  and  smaller  streets, 
squares,  and  cross  ways,  cut  out  of  the  rock;  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  crossways,  are  immense  circular  halls  of  a  bottle 
shape,  like  a  glass-house  furnace,  lighted  by  air  shafts.  The 
galleries  are  generally  very  narrow,  furnished  on  each  side 
with  arched  tombs,  and  communicating  with  family 
eepulchral-chambers  closed  originally  by  locked  doors,  the 


Fio.  19, — Plnu  ol'  lUa  Catacomlis  of  St  John,  Syium  ■:. 

marks  of  the  hinges  aud  staples  being  still  visible.  Tlie 
■walls  are  in  many  places  coated  with  stucco  adorned  with 
frescos,  including  palms,  doves,  labara,  and  other  Christian 
symbols.  A  more  complete  ex- 
aimnation  of  this  interesting 
cemetery  is  much  needed.  Tlio 
ground-plans  (figs.  19,  20), 
from  Agincourt,  of  the  cata- 
comb and  of  one  of  the  circular 
halls,  show  how  widely  it  dif- 
fers in  arrangement  from  the 
Roman  Catacombs.  The  fre- 
<iuency  of  blind  passages  and  of 
circular  chambers  will  bo  no- 
ticed, as  well  as  the  very  large 
numborofbodies  in  the  cruciform 
recesses,  apparently  amounting 
in  one  instance  to  nineteen,  Agincourt  remarks  that  this 
cemetery  "gives  an  idea  of  a  work  executed  with  design 


Fio.  20. — Plon  of  circnlirHall, 

Catacombs  of  St  John,  Syr»- 
cnso.     Proin  Agincourt 


and  leisure,  and  with  means  very  different  from  those  at 
command  in  jirodueing  the  Catacombs  of  Rome." 

Denon  also  describes  catacombs  at  Malta  near  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  island.  The  passages  were  all  cut  in  a  close- 
grained  stone,  and  are  very  narrow,  with  arched  ceilings, 
running  very  irregularly,  and  ramifying  in  all  directions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tombs  stand  on  either  side  of  tho 
"alleries  in  square  recesses  (like  the  table-tombs  of  the 
Roman  Catacombs),  and  are  rudely  fashioned  to  imitate 
sarcophagi.  The  interments  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  ns 
in  other  catacombs,  nor  are  -there  any  vestiges  of  painting, 
sculpture,  or  inscriptions.  At  Taormina  in  Sicily  is  a 
Saracenic  catacomb,  also  figured  by  Agincourt.  The  main 
corridor  is  12  feet  wide,  having  three  or  more  ranges  of 
locull  on  either  side,  running  longitudinally  into  the  rock, 
each  originally  closed  by  a  stone,  bearing  an  inscriplioiu 

Passing  to  Egj'pt, 
a  small  Christian  cata- 
comb has  been  recent- 
ly discovered  at  Alex- 
andria, and  described 
and  figured  by  De' 
Rossi,!  The  londl 
here  also  are  set  end- 
ways to  the  passage. 
The  walls  are  abnn- 
dantly  decorated  with 
paintings,  one  of  a 
liturgical  character. 
But  the  most  exten- 
sive catacombs  ;it 
Alexaudiia  are  tho.^-j 
of  ./Egypto-Grcek  Oii- 
giu,  from  the  larg',  - 1 
of  which,  according  ti 
Strabo  (lib,  xvii.  ]< 
705),  the  quart.ji 
whore  it  is  placed  had 
the  name  of  the  Ne- 
cropolis. The  plan,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  remarkable  for  its  regularity  (figs.  21,  2"-')- 
Ueie,  too,  the  graves  run  cudways  into  tho  rock.     Cllirr 

catacombs  in  the  viri-  _.„,.^  -  _   .^     -- 

nity  of  the  same  city 
are  de.^ciibcd  by 
Pocock  and  otlicr  lia- 
vellor3,and  arcfigurd 
by  Agincourt, 

Subtei'rancmi  ceme- 
teries of  the   general 
character  of  those  de- 
scribed are   very  frequent  in   all  Southern    and   Eastern 
countrie.-i,     A  vast  necropolis  in  tho  environs  of  Saida,  the 
ancient  Sidon,  is  described  in  Rcnan's  Jfi.-si'm  en  riteuiae, 
and  figured  in  Thobois's  ]_)lates.     It  consists  of  a  series  of 
apartments  approached  by  staircases,  the  sides  pierced  with 
sepulchral  recesses  running  lengthwise  into  tho  rock. 

The  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Etruria  scarcely  tome  under  the 
category  of  catacombs,  in  tho  usual  sense,  being  ratlicr 
independent  family  burial-places,  grouped  together  in  a 
necropolis.  They  arc,  however,  far  too  remarkable  .to  bo 
altogether  passed  over.  These  sepulchres  are  usually 
hollowed  ont  of  tho  face  of  low  cliffs  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
They  sometimes  rise  tier  above  tier,  and  are  sometimes  all 
on  tho  same  level  "  facing  each  other  as  in  streets,  and 
branching  off  laterally  into  smaller  lanes  or  alleys;"  and 
occasionally   forming   "a  spacious  square  or  piazza  snr- 


rinu  of  C:itacoml)  .it  Al- 
nnilri.i.     From  Agiiicourt. 
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Fm.  22. — S'ecUou  of  a  Uallcry  ni  C-iUnouib 
at  Alexaudiia.     From  Agincoiut. 

and 

A  vast  necropolis  in  tho  environs  of  Saida,  tl 
on,  is  described  in  Rcnan's  Mifsinn  en  I'/ifiiia 
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rounded  by  tombs  instead  ot  bouses'  (Dennis,  Cities 
uud  C'emeterits  of  Elriiria,  voL  it  p.  31).  The  construc- 
tion of  the  tombs  commonly  keeps  up  the  same  analogy 
between  the  cities  of  the  living  and  those  of  the  dead. 
Their  plan  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  a  house,  with 
a  door  of  entrance  and  passage  leading  into  a  central 
chamber  or  atrium,  with  others  of  smaller  size  opening  from 
5t,  each  having  a  stone-hewn  bench  or  triclinium  on  three 
of  its  sides,  on  which  the  dead,  frequently  a  pair  of  corpses 
Bide  by  side,  were  laid  as  if  at  a  banquet.  These  benches 
are  often  hewn  in  the  form  of  couches  with  pillows  at 
pne  end,  and  tlie  legs  carved  in  relief  The  ceilings  have 
the  representation  of  beams  and  rafters  cut  in  the  rock. 
In  some  instances  arm-chairs,  carved  out  of  the  living  rock, 
stand  between  the  doors  of  the  chambers,  and  the  walls 
above  are  decorated  with  the  semblance  of  suspended 
shields  The  walls  are  often  covered  with  paintiugs  in  a 
very  simple  archaic  style,  in  red  and  black.  As  a  typical 
QKample  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  we  give  the  plan  and  section 
(figs.  23,  21)  of  the  Grotta  detla  Seclia  at  Cervetri  from 


Fio.  23.— Plan  of  a  Tomb  at  Cervetri.     From  Dennis. 

Dennis  (pp.  32,  35).  The  tombs  in  some  instances  form 
subterranean  groups  more  analogous  to  the  general  idea  of 
a  catacomb.     Of  this  nature  is  the  very  remarkable  cemetery 


Fia.  24.— Section  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Seats  and  .Slml  1  ,  Cervetri. 
From  Dennis. 

at  Poggio  Gajella,  near  Chiusi,  the  ancient  Clusium,  of  a 
portion  of  the  principal  story  of  which  the  woodcut  (fig.  25) 
is  a  plan.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  sepulchral  ciam- 
bors,  is  a  large  circular  hall  about  25  feet  in  diameter, 


supported  by  a  huge  cylindrical  pillar  hewn  from  the  rock. 
Opeuing  out  of  this  and  the  other  chambers,  and  connecting 
them  together,  are  a  series  of  low  winding  passages    or 


Fig.  25. — PUn  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  story  in  tlie  Poggio 
Gftjella.     From  Dennis. 

cunicuU,  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through  or> 
all  fours.  No  plausible  suggestion  has  been  offered  as  to 
the  purpose  of  these  mysterious  burrows,  which  cannot  fail 
to  remind  us  of  the  labyrinth  which,  according  to  Varro's 
description  as  quoted  by  Pliny  {Hist.  A'al.,  lib.  xxxvi.  c. 
19,  §  4),  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Porsena's  tomb, 
and  which  have  led  some  adventurous  archx>ologists  to 
identify  this  sepulchre  with  that  of  the  great  king  of 
Etruria  (Elennis,  n.s  ,  p.  393,  _f.) 

AuriionniES. — Anng\n,I!oi»aSollcriaiicn;  Boldetti,OsK)if(;i(mi; 
Bosio, r^oma Sotlcrranca;  Bottnri,  ScuUitrc  ctjniturc  siigrc;  Garnicci, 
Cimctcro dcgli  Antichi  Ebrci ;  Ark  Cristiana  ;  Le  Vt\a-n\.,  Inscription) 
Chrftiennes;  Fabietti,  Inscriptionum  Anliquarnm  Ejplicalio;  Lupi, 
Disscrlalio  ;  M.ibillon,  Iter  Ilalicum;  Dc  Cultii  iijnotorum  sanctorum; 
Wliarton  jiai liott,  Testimony  of  llic  Catacombs;  JIartip;ny,  Diction- 
nairc  dcs  Antiquitls  Chrllicnncs  ;  Mommscn,  "Tlic  J!oninn  Cata- 
combs," Conlcmp,  /Jci^'c!!!,  M.ny  1871  ;  ilnirhi,  Motnnncnti  (Idle  arti 
ci-istiane  primitive;  Nortlicote  anil  IJrowiilow,  liontn  Sottcvranca  ; 
Panvinius,  De  ritu  scpclicndi  morluos ;  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B,,  The 
Archccology  of  Rome,  The  Catacombs;  Pcnct,  Lcs  Ciitacombes  de 
Home  ;  liaoul  liocla'ttc,  Tableau  dcs  Catacomlcs;  liiclicmont  (Conite 
Desboss.iynes  de),  NouvcUcs  Studes  sur  lcs  catacombes  I'.oniaincs ;  De' 
liossi,  Inscriptioius  Christiance;  Roma  SoUerranca;  Rproux  d'^giii- 
court,  Ilistoire  de  I'nrl  par  lcs  monuments ;  Smitit  and  Clicctlian), 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiijuilics.  (E.  V.; 


CATALEPSY  (from  xaroX^i/'K,  a  seizure)  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  nervous  affection  characterized  by  the  sudden 
suspension  of  sensation  and  volition,  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  rigidity  of  the  wb.  jle  or  of  certain  muscles  of  the 
body.  The  subjects  of  catalepsy  are  in  most  instances 
females  of  highly  nervous  temperament.  The  exciting 
cause  of  an  attack  is  usually  mefftal  emotion  operating 
either  suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fright,  or  more 
gradually  in  the  way  of  prolonged  depression.  The  symp- 
toms presented  vary  in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the 
saine  individual  in  different  attacks.  Sometimes  the 
typical  features  of  the  disease  are  exhibited  in  a  state  of 
conyilote  insensibility,  together  with  a  statue-like  appear- 


ance of  the  body  which  will  retain  any  attitude  it  may  bo 
made  to  assume  during  the  continuance  of  the  attack.  In 
this  condition  the  whole  organic  and  vital  functions  appe.ir 
to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  consistent  witli 
life,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  simulate  actual  death.  At 
other  times  considerable  mental  excitement  will  accomjiany 
the  cataleptic  symptoms,  and  the  patient  will  sing  or  nttcr 
passionate  exclamations  during  the  fit,  being  all  the  whjle 
quite  unconscious.  The  attack  may  be  of  short  duration, 
passing  off  within  a  few  minutes.  It  may,  however,  last 
for  many  hours,  and  in  some  rare  instances  persist  for 
several  days ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  in  such  cases  the 
appearances  presented  might  be  mistaken  for  real  death. 
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tA  ia  alleged  to  have  occasionally  happened.  Catalepsy 
belongs  to  the  class  of  functional  nervous  disorders,  of 
which  the  pathology  is  but  little  understood,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  morbid  physical  and  psychical  conditions 
are  mixed  up.  Although  it  is  said  to  occur  in  persons 
ia  perfect  health,  careful  inquiry  will  usually  reveal  some 
departure  from  the  normal  state,  as  is  shown  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  recorded  cases.  More  particularly  is  this 
true  of  females,  in  whom  some  form  of  menstrual  derange- 
ment will  generally  be  found  to  have  preceded  the  cata- 
leptic affection.  Catalepsy  is  sometimes  associated  with 
epilepsy  and  with  grave  forms  of  mental  disease.  In 
(ordinary  cases,  however,  the  mental  phenomena  bear  close 
resemblance  to  those  witnpssgd  in  hysteria,  with  which 
disease  catalepsy,  though  not  identical,  has  very  close 
alliance.  In  many  of  the  subjects  of  catalepsy  there 
appears  to  be  a  remarkable  weakness  of  the  will,  whereby 
the  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  cataleptic  state  is  not 
resisted  but  rather  in  some  measure  encouraged,  and 
attacks  may  thus  be  induced  by  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances. From  what  has  been  stated  it  follows  that  the 
successful  treatment  of  such  a  disease  as  catalepsy  must 
depend  upon  the  due  recognition  of  both  its  copporeal  and 
mental  relations.  While  the  state  of  health  will  demand 
the  attention  of  the  physician,  his  skill  and  judgment  will 
l)e  no  less  urgently  called  for  in  dealing  with  the  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  manifested  in  each  particular 
case.  Dr  Chambers  has  shown  that  efforts  directed  to 
obtain  command  of  the  patient's  will,  so  as  to  compel  her 
to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  inclination  to  fall  into  the 
cataleptic  state,  may  succeed  in  curing  even  aggravated 
examples  of  this  diseaae.  See  Ecbtasit,  Hysteria, 
Somnambulism. 

CATALONIA  (in  Spanish,  Calalufia),  an  old  province 
of  Spain  and  principality  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  trian- 
^lar  in  shape,  and  forming  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
peninsula,  lies  between  40°  30'  and  42"  51'  N.  lat.,  and 
0'  15'  and  Z"  21'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Pyrenees,  W.  by  Aragon,  S.  by  Valencia,  E.  by  the 
Moditorranean.  The  greatest  breodth  is  130  miles,  the 
greatest  length  185  miles  ;  area,  12,483  square  miles. 
The  coast,  which  is  partly  sandy,  partly  rocky,  extends  about 
■240  miles  ;  the  harbours  are  mostly  unprotected  from  the 
wind.  The  surface  ia  much  broken  by  spurs  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  direction  of  which  is  generally  south.  Running 
aouth-west  to  north  east,  and  united  on  the  north  with  one 
of  the  offsets  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  the  range  of  the  Sierra 
Llena,  which  bisects  the  province,  and  forms  its  central 
watershed.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ter,  the  Llobre- 
gat,  and  the  Ebro,  which  all  run  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Kone  of  them  is  navigable.  The  climate,  in  spite  of 
frequent  mists  and  rains,  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
and  occasional  groat  mid-day  heat,  is  healthy  and  favourable 
to  vegetation.  The  soil  is  light  and  loamy.  Amongst  the 
rocks  of  the  province  may  be  mentioned  granite,  chiastolite 
schists,  porphyry  and  lava.  Near  Olot,  towards  the  north- 
east, is  a  district  containing  extinct  volcanoes.  Oolitic 
limestone  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Figuoras  ;  and 
in  other  localities,  nummulitic  and  Miocene  deposits  are 
represented.  Mining  is  not  much  prosecuted  ;  but  copper, 
zinc,  manganese,  marble,  sulphur,  and  coal  are  worked,  and 
rock  salt  in  abundance  ia  procured  from  Cardona.  The 
vegetation  of  Catalonia  varies  according  to  the  altitude  and 
nature  of  different  regions.  The  dwarf-palm,  orange,  lime, 
and  olive  grow  in  the  warmer  tracts ;  and  on  the  higher 
grounds  the  thorn-apple,  pomegranate,  myrtle,  esparto,  and 
heaths  flourish.  There  is  much  woodland;  Tjut  meadows 
and  pastures  are  rare.  Maize,  millet,  rj'c,  flax,  liquorice, 
and  fruits  of  all  sorts — especially  nuts,  almonds,  orangea, 
figs,     walnuts,    and     chestnuts— are    produced.       Wheat 
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sufficient  for  one-fourth  of  the  population  ia  grown,  and 
the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated.  Few  cattle,  but  numbers 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  reared.  Game  is  plentiful, 
and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  excellent.  The  export^ 
are  chiefly  fruits,  cork,  aud  wines..  The  wines  are  for  the 
most  part  rough  and  strong,  though  some  are  very  good, 
especially  when  matured.  They  are  much  used  to  adulterate 
those  of  Oporto,  or,  after  undergoing  the  operation  termed 
compage,  are  passed  off  as  Bordeaux  wines  in  France.  The 
best  of  them,  "  priorato,"  is  chiefly  known  in  England 
under  the  disguise  of  second  or  third-rate  port ;  it  was 
much  used  in  the  military  hospitals  of  America  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  imports  are  chiefly  textiles,  coal,  coke, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  salt-fish.  The  value  of  imports 
in  1870  was  £5,990,143;  of  the  exports,  X2,884,306  ; 
the  loss  of  the  balance  of  £3,111,837  against  Catalonia 
being  partly  borne  by  the  other  provinces  of  Spain,  and  to 
a  great  extent  paid  in  wines,  fruits,  and  corks.  The  value 
of  exports  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies  in  1873 
exceeded  £2,220,000.  The  manufactures  of  Catalonia  are 
cotton,  silk,  woollen  goods,  brandy,  paper,  cordage,  and 
firearms.  The  Catalonians  are  a  frugal,  sharp-witted,  and 
industrious  people,  having  much  national  pride,  and  a  strong 
revolutionary  spirit.  They  are  distinct  in  origin  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Spain,  from  whom  they  differ  both 
in  their  dialect  and  costume  and  in  their  great  energy  and 
their  love  of  enterprize.  Irrigation,  careful  husbandry,  and 
railroad  communication  have  much  developed  the  resources 
of  their  country,  in  themselves  excellent ;  and  there  are 
many  manufacturiirg  towns  and  industrial  establishments. 
Catalonia  is  divided  into  the  provinces  Qerona,  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  and  Lerida.  Its  chief  towns  are  the  porta  of 
Rosas,  Mataro,  Tarragona,  and  the  capital  Barcelona; 
and  Tortosa,  Gerona,  Figueras,  Lerida,  and  Manresa.  The 
population,  in  1867,  was  1,744,520. 

Catalonia  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Spain, 
aud  formed  the  north-castcm  portion  of  Bispania  Tarraeonensis. 
About  470  it  was  occupied  by  the  Alans  and  Gotha,  and  thus  cams 
to  be  called  Qotkalania,  whence  the  modem  name  of  the  province. 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Berbers  in  712,  who  were  in  trini 
dispossessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  troops  of  Charlemagne  ia  788, 
and  was  after  that  ruled  by  French  counts,  who  soon,  however,  made 
themselves  independent  of  France.  By  the  marriage  of  Count  Ray- 
mond Berenger  of  Barcelona  with  PetronUla  of  Aragon,  in  1137, 
Catalonia  became  annexed  to  the  latter  province  ;  but  this  union 
was  frequently  severed.  In  1640,  when  Philip  lY.  attempted  to 
deprive  Catalonia  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  it  gave  itself  up  to 
Louis  XIII.  of  France.  It  was  restored  to  Spain  in  1669,  and  was 
once  more  occupied  by  the  French  from  1694  to  1697.  Unde. 
Philip  V.  Catalonia,  in  1714,  was  deprived  of  its  Cortes  and  liberties. 
From  1808  to  1813  it  was  held  by  France.  It  was  the  scene  of 
civil  war  in  1823,  and  of  important  revolutionary  operations  in  ths 
Carlist  war. 

CATAMARCA,  or,  in  its  full  form,  San  Fernando 
DE  Catamarca,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  situated  in  28° 
20'  S.  lat.  and  60"  25'  W.  long.  It  is  pretty  regularly 
built,  has  a  large  square,  with  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  the 
achievement  of  natsonal  independence,  and  numbers  among 
its  public  buildings  a  small  townhouse,  a  fort,  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  aud  a  Santa  Teresa  convent.  The  old  establish- 
ment of  the  Me.-cedarios,  for  some  time  possessed  by  the 
Jesuits,  now  serves  as  a  high  school.  The  import  trade, 
oven  of  European  goods,  is  considerable,  r.s  the  town  ia  a 
centre  of  distribution  for  an  extensive  and  flourishing  dis- 
trict. Dried  figs,  wine,  brandy,  and  cotton  arc  the  principal 
articles  of  export ;  the  copper,  for  which  the  province  is  so 
well  known,  is  from  another  district.  The  present  town 
of  Catamarca  only  dates  from  1685,  when  it  replaced  the 
old  town  of  Chacra,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
a  short  distance  to  the  north,  at  a  spot  which  was  found 
both  unhealthy  and  exposed  to  inundation.  Chacra  had 
shortly  before,  in   1679,   been   oppointed  capital  instead 
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of  San  Jaaa  de  Londrcs,   wLich   had   been  fonnded  ia 
1656.     Popuktion  about  6000. 

CATANIA,  the  ancient  Catana,  a  city  and  eoaport  of 
Sicily  and  the  chief  town  of  a  province,  ia  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  projections 
of  Mount  Etna,  about  CO  miles  by  rail  from  Messina,  in 
37'  28'  20"  K.  lat  and  15°  5'  15"  E.  long.  It  ia  one  of 
the  most  important  and  attractive  cities  in  the  island,  and 
has  a  fine  appearance  from  tho  sea.  Its  streets  are  wide, 
regukr,  and  finely  paved  with  blocks  of  lava ;  and  not 
bnly  its  public  buildings  but  a  largo  number  of  its  private 
mansions  are  spacious  and  handsome  structures  of  lava  and 
limestone  ornamented  with  marble,  Among  its  churches, 
which  number  upwards  of  a  hundred,  the  first  place  is  held 
by  the  cathedral,  originally  founded  by  Roger  I.  in  1 09 1 ,  but 
for  the  most  part  rebuilt  since  tho  earthquake  of  1693; 
and,  at  the  head  of  its  monastic  institutions  stands  the 
great  Benedictine  abbey  of  San  Nicolo,  which  occupies  an 
area  of  about  21  acres,  and  has  hardly  more  than  two  or 
three  buildiogs  of  the  same  kind  in  Europe  to  be  compared 
with  it.  Its  first  foundation  dates  from  1518,  when  the 
Benedictines  removed  from  the  town  of  Nicolosi  further 
up  the  slope  of  'Mount  Etna,  where  they  had  been  settled 
since  1359 ;  but  the  present  buildings  were  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  by  Contini  of  Rome.  The 
church  is  principally  remarkable  for  a  grand  organ,  with 
seventy-two  stops  and  2916  pipes,  built  by  Donato  del 
Piano  in  1760.  The  chief  educational  institution  is  the 
university  fonnded  in  1445  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon;  it  has 
five  faculties  and  thirty-eight  professors,  and  was  attended 
in  1873  by  233  students.  The  library  is  of  considerable 
extent ;  but  its  collections  of  antiquities  are  surpassed  by 
those  in  the  Biscari  Museum,  founded  by  Prince  Ignazio 
Biscari  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  senate  house, 
the  theatre,  and  the  hospitals  are  the  most  important  of 
the  other  buildings ;  and  among  the  associations  may  be 
mentioned  an  academy  of  sciences  and  a  college  of  the 
fine  arts.  Remains  of  the  Roman  period  are  numerous 
and  extensive ;  they  include  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  an 
odeum,  several  baths  known  as  the  Bagni  AchiUei,  a  num- 
ber of  tombs  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  a  so-called  temple  of  Ceres.  The  theatre  is 
for  the  most  part  buried  under  the  debi-is  of  volctinic  dis- 
turbances ;  and  it  has  at  different  times  served  as  a  quarry 
for  more  modern  buildings.  Catania  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
a  prefect,  and  a  court  of  appeal,  as  well  as  the  residence  of 
the  grand  prior  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
wealth,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  display  of  its  festivals, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  held  in  August  in  honour 
of  Santa  Agata,  the  patroness  of  tho  city.  Its  industry 
and  commerce  are  of  considerable  importance;  silk  and 
linen  are  largely  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  regular  export 
of  sulphur,  grain,  fruits,  macaroni,  olives,  and  articles  in 
amber  and  lava.  In  1873  the  sulphur  shipped  amounted 
to  57,383  tons.  In  1871  there  entered'  the  port  2297 
sailing  and  434  steam  ships,  with  a  respective  tonnage  of 
97,442  and  162,387  tons.  The  value  of  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  in  1874  was  £160,000.  The  harbour  is 
small,  and  accessible  only  to  comparatively  small  craft, 
but  another  is  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  be 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  tho  largest  size.  Population 
in  1871,  84,379. 

Tho  ancient  Catana  was  founded  (780  B.C.)  by  a  colony  from  the 
neighbourin"  city  of  Naxos,  wliich  was  itself  founded  by  the  Chal- 
cidmna  of  £ubo:a.  It  maintained  its  independence  till  476  B.C., 
when  it  was  taken  by  Hicro  I.,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to 
Leontini,  and  repeopled  the  city  with  a  new  colony  of  5000  Syra- 
cnsana  and  an  equal  number  of  Peloponnesians,  at  the  same  time 
changing  its  name  to  ^tna.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  the 
former  inhabitants  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  when  it  again 
took  the  name  of  Catana.  In  403  B.C.  it  was  takep  by  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse,  who,  after  plimdericg  the  city  and  selling  the  inhabi- 


tants for  elaves,  cstablislied  there  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaneo. 
In  tho  llrst  Punic  war  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  among  the  cities 
of  Sicily  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  it  appoara  to  have  afterwards 
continued  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  In  tho  time  of  Cicero  it 
was  a  flonrishing  and  wealthy  city  ;  but  it  suffered  ao  severely  from 
tho  ravages  of  Bextus  Pompeius,  that  Augustus  afterwards  sent  a 
colony  of  veterans  tbithcr.  In  its  mora  modem  history  the  principal 
events  aro  its  occupation  by  the  Goths,  its  deliverance  by  I5elisariQS, 
its  snck  by  the  Saracens,  its  conijnest  by  the  Nonnans,  its  destmc- 
tiou  by  earthquake  in  1109,  and  its  devastation  by  Henry  Tl.,  the 
erection  of  its  fortress  of  Kocca  Oreina  by  Frederick  II.,  and  several 
Eicgcs  in  the  course  of  the  14th  century,  the  partial  ixiin  of  ita  har- 
bour m  1009  by  tho  eruption  of  Mount  ^tna,  and  its  almost  total 
overtlirow  by  the  earthquake  of  1693. 

CATANZARO,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Calabria  Ulterioro  II.,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  and 
rocky  hill  near  tho  Gulf  of  Squillace,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cosenza.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
several  churches  and  convents,  a  castle,  built  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  a  diocesan  school, 
a  college,  a  theatre,  a  foundling  and  two  other  hospitals, 
and  other  charitable  institutions.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk,  velvet,  and  woollen  goods,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn  and.wine  and  walnut  oil.  The  most  important  fact  in 
its  history  is  the  successful  defence  it  made  in  the  16th 
century  against  the  French  general  Lautrec.  In  1783 
many  of  its  principal  buildings  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake.    Popidation,  24,900. 

CATAPULTA,  a  military  engine,  employed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  constructed  of  wood 
and  ropes  in  such  a  way  that  a  sudden  and  forcible  recoil 
could  be  produced,  sufficient  to  project  arrows  and  spears  to 
a  considerable  distance.  It  is  usually  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ballista,  which  was  employed  for  projecting 
heavy  stones ,  and,  after  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  these 
two  species  of  tormenta  were  often  confounded. 

CATARRH  (from  Karappiio,  to  flow  down)  is  a  term 
employed  to  describe  a  state  of  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air  passages,  or  what  is  called  in  popular 
language  a  cold.  This  complaint,  so  prevalent  in  damp 
and  cold  weather,  usually  begins  as  a  nasal  catarrh  or 
coryza,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  about  the  forehead  and 
some  degree  of  difficulty  in  breathing  through  the  nose, 
increased  on  lying  down.  Fits  of  sneezing  accompanied 
with  a  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  eyes 
soon  follow,  while  the  sense  of  smell  and  to  some  extent 
that  of  taste  become  considerably  impaired.  There  is 
usually  present  soine  amount  of  sore  throat  and  of  bronchial 
irritation,  causing  hoarseness  and  .cough.  Sometimes  the 
vocal  apparatus  becomes  so  much  inflamed  (laryngeal 
catarrh)  that  temporary  loss  of  voice  results.  There  is 
always  more  or  less  fevorishness  and  discomfort,  and 
frequently  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  cold.  After  two  or 
three  days  the  symptoms  begin  to  abate,  the  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  and  chest  becoming  thicker  and  of 
purulent  character,  and  producing  when  dislodged  consider- 
able relief  to  the  breathing.  On  the  other  hand  the 
catarrh  may  assume  a  more  severe  aspect  and  pass  into 
some  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  (see  Beonchitis). 

A  peculiar  catarrhal  affection  occasionally  occurs,  in  an 
epidemic  form,  to  which  the   name  Influenza  ia  applied 

(seelNTLtTENZA). 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  with  the  view  of 
cutting  short  a  catarrh,  but  none  of  them  are  infallible, 
even  where  they  can  be  safely  employed.  In  some  cases 
an  opiate  taken  at  the  outset  proves  effectual  for  this  end, 
but  as  often  it  will  be  found  to  fail  Entire  abstinence 
from  liquids  of  every  kind  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours 
Tias  been  recommended  as  sufficient  to  cure  any  catarrh,  but 
few  will  be  found  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  regimen. 
Many  persons  appear  to  think  that  they  will  get  rid  of  a 
cold  most  quickly  by  continuing  to  go  about,  and,  happily. 
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TaltLe  majority  of  such  cases,  no  harm  results.  Nevertheless 
it  is  more  thaa  probable  that  by  a  brief  coufiuement  to  a 
jvarm  room  and  the  employment  of  means  to  promote 
perspiration  (such  as  Dover's  powder,  along  with  a  warm, 
or  vapour  bath)  speedier  relief  wiU  be  obtained  ;  and 
at  all  events  the  evil  consequences  attendant  upon  a 
"  neglected  cold,"  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  experience 
of  every  physician,  will  be  obviated.  Local  applications,  in 
the  form  of  inlialation  of  the  vapour  of  iodine,  turpentine, 
or  ammonia,  sometimes  relievo  the  uncomfortable  feelings 
in  the  head.  Lately  the  use  of  a  sriuff  composed  of  the 
trlsnitrate  of  bismuth  has  been  strongly  recommended  as 
affording  marked  relief  in  nasal  catarrh.  Where  attacks  of 
catarrh  are  of  frequent  occurrence  no  more  useful  prophy- 
lactic will  be  found  than  the  habitual  employment  of  the 
cold  bath. 

The  term  catarrh  is  now  used  in  medical  nomenclature 
in  a  still  wider  sense  than  that  above  mentioned,  being 
employed  to  describe  a  state  of  irritation  of  any  mucous 
surface  in  the  body  which  is  accompanied  with  an  abnormal 
discharge  of  its  natural  secretibn,  hence  the  terms  gastric 
catarrh,  intestinal  catarrh,  &c. 

CATAWBAS,  an  American  Indian  tribe  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  which  has  now  become  almost  extinct,  but 
was  still  able  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence  to 
furnish  a  valuable  contingent  to  the  Sovth  Carolina  troops. 
They  then  occupied  a  number  of  small  towns  on  the  river 
which  still  preserves  their  name  ;  but  they  afterwards 
leased  their  land  and  removed  to  the  territory  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  with  whom  they  had  been  formerly  at  war.  There, 
however,  'they  did  not  long  remain,  but  returned  to  a 
reservation  in  their  original  district.  Their  affinities  have 
not; been  very  clearly  made  out,  but  by  Gallatin  they  are 
grouped  with  the  Cherokees,  -Choctaws,  Muskogees,  and 
Natchez.  Their  language  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
Waccoes  and  the  Caroline  tribe,  and  affords  no  support  to 
the  opinion  that  they  came  originally  from  Canada.  A 
vocabulary  of  sixty  of  their  words  was  published  by  Ilale 
in  volume  ii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ellmo- 
logical  Society  in  1848;  and  a  much  fuller  list — about 
300— collected  by  Oscar  M.  Lieber,  the  geologist,  in  1856, 
made  its  appearance  in  volume  ii.  of  Collections  of  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society,  1858.  Peter  Harris,  the 
revolutionary  soldier,  was  said  to  be  the  last  survival  of 
the  full-blooded  Catawbas,  and  the  present  representatives 
of  the  tribe  are  all  half-castes.  The  pleasant  sound  of  the 
Indian  name  is  far  more  familiar  in  its  application  to  the 
white  American  wine,  whose  praises  have  been  sung  so 
heartily  by  Longfellow.-  The  grape  from  which  the  wine 
)is  obtained  was  first  discovered  about  1801,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Catawba  River,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  extensively 
in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  and  especially  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

CATEAU  CAMBR^SIS,  or  Le  Cateau,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Sclle,  15  miles 
E.S.6.  of  Cambray.  It  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly 
fortified.  Its  iipportanco  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
opening  of  coal-fields  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  manu- 
factures shawls,  merinos,  calicoes,  lace,  leather,  starch, 
sugar,  and  tobacco.  Formed  originally  by  the  union  of  the 
twu  villages  of  Poronne  and  Vendelgies,  under  the  protection 
of  a  castle  built  by  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  Cateau  became 
the  seat  of  an  abbey  in  the  11th  century.  In  the  15th  it 
was  frequently  taken  and  retaken  ;  and  in  1554  it  was 
burned  by  the  French,  who  in  1559  signed  a  celebrated 
treaty  with  Spain  in  the  town.  It  was  Cnally_^  coded  to 
France  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1 678.  In  1 793  it  was 
occupied  for  some  time  by  the  Austrians  Population  in 
1872.  9332. 

CATECHISM,  n  word  which  originally  signified  instruc- 


tion by  word  of  mouth,  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
KaTTjxiu}.  But,  as  it  was  necessarily  by  oral  instruction 
that,  in  the  early  church,  catechumens  (or  converts  in 
preparation  for  baptism)  were  instructed  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  as  the  catechist  usually  sought 
to  produce  clear  comprehension  by  means  of  questioning, 
several  distinct  uses  of  the  word  have  sprung  from  its 
original  employment,  and  it  has  come  to  signify — (1)  in- 
struction by  means  of  question  and  answer ;  (2)  elementary 
instruction,  whether  oral  or  written,  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge;  and  (3),  iu  common  language,  a  book  of 
elementary  instruction  by  means  of  question  and  answer, — 
either  secular,  as,  e.g.,  the  science  catechisms  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or,  as  usually,  religious. 

Catechetical  instruction  was  doubtless  common  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  modern  Jews  possess  several 
catechisms.  The  earliest  with  which  wo  are  acquainted  are 
the  Thirieeii  Artit:les  of  Belief  oi  the  famous  Maimonides, 
which  belongs  to  the  12th  century,  and  Rabbi  Levi's  Book 
of  Education,  which  belongs  to  the  13th.  Among  those 
used  at  the  present  day  in  England  may  be  mentioned 
Leser's  and  Pixiotto's. 

The  most  important  and  authoritative  of  the  catechisms 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  that  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  was  published  ia  1566.  It  was  prepared 
under  the  superiutendanco  of  the  archbishop  of  MUan,  by 
Leonardo  JIarini,  Francisco  Fureiro,  .^Egidius  Foscorari, 
and  Mugio  Caliui ;  and  the  style  was  polished  by  Pogianus. 
It  is  not  a  catechism  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  interrogative  form,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
elementary.  It  is,  iu  fact,  a  very  careful  and  complete 
system  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  extending  over  500 
8vo  pages  of  closely-printed  Latin.  By  command  of  the 
council,  it  was  translated  into  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  and  there  is  also  an  English  version.  The 
earliest  of  the  catechisms  of  this  church  appear  to  be  that 
of  Kero,  a  monk  of  St  GaU,  who  lived  in  the  8th  century, 
and  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Otfried,  a  monk  of  Weissen- 
burg^of  the  9th  century.  Others  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  Summa  Doctrinarum  of  Peter  Canisius,  which  was 
authorised  in  1566  ;  that  of  Bellarmine  (1603),  and  that 
of  Bossuet  (1687).  In  1870,  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
recommended  the  general  use  of  the  Schema  de  Parvo,  a 
small  catechism,  which  is  little  more  than  an  abstract  of 
Rellarmine's. 

Catechisms  were  also  very  common  among  the  Christian 
sects  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  opposed  thenaselyes  to 
the  dominant  church,  as  the  Albigenses  and  the  Wickliffites 

The  Greek  Church  has  two  principal  catechisms,  the 
earlier  of  which  is  that  of  Peter  Mogilas,  patriarch  of  Kieff, 
which  wa.s  published  in  15-12,  and  sanctioned  by  the  church 
in  1572.  The  other  is  that  of  Plato,  patriarch  of  Moscow, 
of  which  an  abstract  has  been  made  for  purposes  of 
education.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  parte,  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  natural  religion,  the  second  of  revealed. 

Of  the  larger  Protestant  sects,  each  has  a  separate 
catechism.  The  Lutherans  are  represented  by  the  tw» 
smaller  catechisms  of  their  founder,  published  in  1520  and 
1529,  and  by  his  larger  catechism,  published  in  the  latter 
year.  In  Switzerland,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Hungary, 
and  Scotland,  the  Geneva  Catechism  of  Calvin  (1536)  was 
for  some  time  the  standard  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  appeared  in  1563,  compiled 
by  Caspar  Olevian  and  Zacharias  UrsinuB,  and  revised  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  became  the  standard  of  the  Swiss 
Church;  nndupon  it  was  founded  the  Zurich  CatecJiitm 
(1639).  A  Socinian  catechism  appeared  a(  Rakov  in  1574. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1549),  the  newly-established 
English  Church  published,  along  with  the  Forty-two 
Articles,  what  now  forms  the  first  part  of  ita  catechisni 
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It  consists  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  pages,  and 
oontains  only  the  Tua  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
held  by  the  English  Church  'In  the  reign  of  James  I.  an 
explanation  of  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  was 
«dded  by  Bishop  Overall. 

The  first  catechism  produced  by  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians was  that  known  as  Craig's,  which  was  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly  in  1592.  It  embodied,  in  twelve 
chapters,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  church  with  regard 
to  original  sin,  redemption,  the  sacraments,  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline ;  and  after  each  chapter  was  a  number  of  questions 
and  answers.  This  catechism,  together  with  some  of  those 
used  on  the  Continent,  served  the  British  Presbyterians  till 
1647.  In  that  year  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
ippointed  committees  to" draw  up  the  famous  Larger  and 
Shoi-ter  Catechisms. 

Besides  these  catechisms,  which  profess  to  bo  the  symbols 
jf  various  churches,  a  large  nmnber  of  private  catechisms 
have  been  published.  •  In  the  English  Church  the  most 
important  are  Cranmer's  and  Noel's  (1570).  Among  the 
English  Protestant  dissenters,  who,  of  course,  .do  not 
possess  an  auth(iritative  catechism,  there  have  been  several, 
of  which  the  most  famous  are  those  of  Dr  Watts.  A  con- 
liderable' number  have  also  been  produced  by  German 
theologians ;  but  many  of  the  works  which  they  have 
published  under  the  name  have  no  claim  to  it  whatever. 

CATECHU,  or  Cutch,  is  an  extract  obtained  from 
several  plants,  its  chief  sources  being  the  wood  of  two 
species  of  Acacia  [A.  Catechu  and  A.  Suma),  both  natives  of 
[ndia.  The  extract  obtained  from  these  plants  is  also 
known  as  black  catechu,  Pegu  cutch,  and  Terra  japonica. 
A  similar  extract,  known  in  pharmacy  as  pale  catechu 
(Catechu  pallidum),  and  in  general  commerce  as  Gambir, 
Is  produced  from  the  leaves  of  Uncaria  Gambir  and 
U.  acida,  Pubiaceous  plants  growing  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  A  third  product  to  which  the  name  catechu 
is  also  applied,  is  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  the  areca  or 
betel  palm,  Areca  Catechu ;  but  this  substance  is  not 
themically  the  same  as  the  other  two,  neither  does  it  appear 
to  enter  to  any  extent  into  European  commerce. 

Ordinary  black  catechu  is  usually  imported  in  three  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  first  .and  best  quality,  known  as  Pegu 
catechu,  is  obtained' in  blocks  externally  covered  with  the 
large  leaves  of  a  species  of  Dipterocarpua  ;  the  second  and 
(ess  pure  variety  is  in  masses,  which  have  been  moulded 
in  sand ;  and  the  third  consists  of  large  cubes  packed 
in  coarse  bags.  The  wood  of  the  two  species  of  Acacia 
rielding  catechu  is  taken  for  the  manufacture  when  the 
trees  have  attained  a  diameter  of  about  1  foot,  The  bark 
IS  stripped  off  and  used  for  tanning,  and  the  trunk  is  split 
up  into  small  fragments,  which  are  packed  into  earthenware 
;ars,  covered  with  water,  and  boiled  in  the  open  air.  As 
the  liquor  becomes  thick  it  is  passed  into  separate  vessels 
in  which  the  evaporation  is  continued  till  the  proper  degree 
jf  inspissation  is  reached.  It  is  then  cast  into  the  forms  in 
vhich  it  is  found  in  commerce,  and  further  hardened  by 
fxposure  to  the  sun.  Catechu  so  prepared  is  a  dark  brown, 
)r,  in  mass,  almost  black  substance,  brittle,  and  having 
generally  a  shining  lustre.  It  has  a  powerfully  astringent 
taste,  with  a  sweetish  after-effect.  In  cold  water  it  dis- 
integrates, and  ia  boiling  water,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and 
itrong  caustic  alkali  it  is  completely  dissolved.  Chemically 
It  consists  of  a  mixture,  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  tannin  termed 
jatechu-tannic  acid  with  catechin  or  catechuic  acid,  and  a 
brown  cxtractiform  substance  due  to  the  alteration  of  both 
these  principles.  Catechu-tannic  acid  is  an  amorphous 
body  soluble  in  cold  water,  while  catechin  occurs  in  minute, 
white,  silky,  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  do  not  dissolve 
in  cold  water.     A  very  minute  proportion  of  qucrcetm,  a 


principle  yielded  by  quercitron  bark,  Las  ."been  obtil|n«l 
from  catechu. 

Gambir,  which  is  similar  in  chemical  composition  to 
ordinary  catechu,  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  cubes 
of  about  au  inch  in  size,  with  a  pale  brown  or  yellow  colour 
and  an  even  earthy  fracture,  i'or  the  preparation  of  tliis 
extract  the  plants  above  mentioned  are  stripped  of  cheir 
leaves  and  young  twigs,  and  these  are  boiled  down  in 
shallow  pans.  The  juice  is  strained  off,  evaporated  Ly 
boiling,  and  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  poured  into 
vessels  for  cooling  in  which  it  is  stirred  in  a  peculiar  maimer 
as  it  cools  and  thickens.  The  mass,  when  it  has  attained 
a  syrupy  consistence  is  cast  into  shallow  boxes,  where,  as  it 
hardens  and  dries,  it  is  cut  into  small  cubes. 

Gambir  and  catechu  aro  extensively  employed  in  dye- 
ing and  tanning,  and  to  some  extent  as  astringeuts  in 
medicine.  For  dj-eing  they  have  been  in  use  in  India  from 
the  most  remote  period,  but  it  is  only  during  the  present 
century  that  they  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  European 
dyeing  substances.  Catechu  is  fixed  by  oxidation  of  the 
colouring  principle,  catechin,  on  the  cloth  after  dyeing  or 
printing  ;  and  treated  thus  it  yields  a  great  variety  of 
most  durable  tints  of  drabs,  browns,  and  olives  with  different 
mordants.  In  tanning,  catechu  is  used  only  for  a  low 
class  of  leather,  which,  when  made  into  boots,  communicates 
to  the  stockings  a  yellow  stain.  The  principal  consumption 
of  catechu  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  fibrous  substances 
exposed  to  water,  such  as  fishing-lines  and  nets,  and  for 
colouring  stout  canvas  used  for  covering  boxes  and  portman- 
teaus under  the  name  of  tanned  canvas.  The  average  annual 
imports  into  Great  Britain  amount  to  about  6000  tons  of 
catechu,  which  comes  chiefly  from  Bengal,  and  20,000  tons 
of  gambir,  coming  from  the  Straits  Settlements. 

CATECHUMEN.  The  Catechumeni  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church  were  those  who  were  desirous  of  and 
candidates  for  baptism.  The  literal  signification  of  the 
term,  according  to  its  etymology  (Greek)  is  one  who  is 
caused  to  hear  something.  In  ecclesiastical  language, — and 
the  word  is  no  otherwise  used, — a  catechumen  is  one  who 
ia  being  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  io 
preparation  for  baptism. 

Catechumens  were  usually  divided  into  four  classca 
The  first  class  appears  to  have  been  those  who  were  still  in 
the  condition  of  inquirers, — those  who  had  been  sufficiently 
impressed  by  that  they  had  heard  of  Christianity  to  wLsh 
for  more  complete  instruction.  It  would  seem  that  thb 
first  instruction  was,  from  motives  of  prudence,  given 
privately  and  not  in  the  churches.  The  second  class  con- 
sisted of  those  who,  having  been  thus  instructed,  were  found 
worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  churches,  not,  however,  to 
take  any  part  in  the  holy  mysteries,  or  even,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  but  for  the  hearing  of 
sermons  and  exhortations,  and  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
These  were  accordingly  called  audicntes, — hearers.  They 
left  the  church  when  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
and  the  sermon  had  been  concluded.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  those  whe  had  formally  demanded  baptism, 
and  placed  theic  names  in  the  li«t  of  catechumens.  These 
were  called  prostrati  or  genufiecter,i'^, — those  who  shared 
in  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  TI"e  fourth  class  was 
the  eledi  or  competenies,  or  those  who  haC  completed  the 
period  of  their  probation,  and  were  deemed  ready  to  receive 
baptism,  and  only  waited  to  do  so  on  the  first  occasion, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  following  Easter  or  Pentecost.  The 
most  important  body  of  catechumens  was  obviously  those 
of  the  third  class,  the  geniiflectentes  ;  and  it  is  of  thesk 
that  most  of  what  we  read  in  the  early  writers  of  the 
catechumens  generally  must  be  understood. 

Of , course  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  a  state  of 
preparation   for  baptism  increased  ia   proportion    to  Hi" 
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spread  of  tho  church.  But  Tl  must  uot  bo  supposed  that 
there  were  no  more  catechumens  when  the  totality  of.  the 
population  had  become  Christian,  or  that  the  catechumenate, 
as  it  was  called,  denoted  solely  the  period  of  conversion 
from  heathendom  to  Christianity.  The  children  of  Chris- 
tiun  parents,  who  were  not  old  enough,  or  not  yet 
'sufficiently  instructed,  to  bo  admitted  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist  ware  catechumens,  and  subjected  to  the  instruction 
of  the  church  by  a  catechist  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
But  throughout  all  the  long  period,  during  which  pro- 
flulytism  from  either  Romon  or  barborian  heathenism  was 
going  on,  the  numbers  of  the  catechumens  were  largely 
increased  by  a  practice  very  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
special  superstition  of  the  time.  Large  numbers  of 
persons,  who  had  become  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  who  were  fully  minded  to  be  baptized, 
put  off  the  receiving  of  that  sacrament,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  often  until  they  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  death.  The  object  of  this  was  tc  avoid 
responsibility  before  God  for  that  greater  heinousness  of 
guilt,  which  would  have  resulted  from  sin  committed  after 
baptism.  They  argued  that  since  baptism  washed  out  all 
previous  sin,  and  could  be  had  only  once,  it  was  clearly 
expedient  that  it  should  be  received  as  late  in  life  as 
possible.  And  thus  many  remained  as  catechumens  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  And  this  practice  prevailed 
Dot  only  among  those  who  were  quitting  paganism  for 
Christianity  ;  it  was  also  common  among  those  born  of 
Christian  parents.  Tenderness  of  conscience,  too,  seems 
often  to  have  produced  the  same  result  in  prolonging  the 
catechumenate  as  the  superstitious  notion  mentioned  above. 
St  Ambrose,  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St  Augustine  all 
remained  catechumens  till  fur  on  in  life.  Tho  emperors 
Theodoric,  Valentinian,  and  Constantino  the  Great  did 
the  same.  And  tho  abuse  became  so  great  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  cefttury  (see  Baronius,  ad  an,  877)  the 
church  tried  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it,  and  among  other 
fathers  of  tho  church.  Saints  Ambrose  and  Gregory  exerted 
themselves  to  prevent  others  from  following  (though 
probably  from  very  different  motives)  their  own  example. 

The  idea  of  the  probable  numbers  of  the  members  of  a 
congregation  likely  to  be  in  the  condition  of  catechumens, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  above 
circumstances,  may  serve  to  exjilain  in  some  degree  the 
orchitcctural  arrangements  still  to  bo  seen  in  some  churches 
of  the  early  centuries.  Tho-complete"plan  of  a  church  of 
that  time  seems  to  have  comprised  a  court  in  front  of  the 
principal  western  entrance,  surrounded  with  colonnades,  ae 
may  still  be  seen  in  tho  rases  of  the  church  of  St  Ambrose 
at  Milan,  and  that  of  St  Clement  at  Rome,  and  some 
others.  Now,  when  tho  catechumens  were  dismissed 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  that  portion  of  the 
service  which  we  should  call  the  "  Communion  Service,"  it 
was  not  understood  that  they  should  depart  entirely,  but 
they  remained  in  these  courts.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  those  thus  dismissed  must  have  been  the  catechumens 
of  the  second  class  only — the  audienlei.  And  in  the 
churches  that  havo  beea  mentioned,  especially  in  that  of 
St  Clement  at  Romo,  the  body  of  the  building  is  divided 
by  permanent  stone  constructions  into  tho  presbytery  or 
chancel  for  the  clergy  at  tho  eastern  end,  an  intermediate 
portion  for  tho  lay  members  of  tho  congregation  of  tho  male 
sex  (tho  females  being  in  the  galleries),  and  a  much  larger 
part  of  the  nave  at  the  western  extremity  of  tho  church, 
destined  for  the  catechumens. 

In  tlio  mor«  importunt  churches,  persona  called  catcchisis  were 
Mpccially  appointed  for  the  instruction  of  tlio  cntcchuincns.  In 
tho  cpiatle  attributed  to  St  Clement,  catcohists  nv«  spoken  of  ns 
distinguislied  from  either  bishops,  priests,  ov  deacons.  IJut  there  ia 
not  sutKcient  evidence  that  tliey  were  ever  considered  i  separate 
Older  ia  the  hierarchy.     lu  the  church  of  Alexandria  there  was  a 


celebrated  school  of  cetechumeni,  under  the  raperintendence  of 
•ome  of  tho  foremost  men  of  their  time,  among  whom  8t  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  may  be  mentioned.  See  Origen,  Cent.  Cet., 
lib.  iii.  It  would  seem  that  Origen  was  thus  employed  at  cighteeo 
veors  of  age,  when  he  was  etill  a  layman.  There  was  aUo  a  cele- 
brated school  of  catechumoQE  in  the  chm'ch  of  Carthage.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  no  traces  are  fonnd  of  any  such 
catechists  having  existed  at  Rome.  There  can  b«  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  catechumens  were  there  as  elsewhere  required  to  paa 
through  a  period  of  instruction  and  novitiate,  the  task  of  preparing 
them  being  doubtless  entrusted  to  the  priest*  and  dcacona — mor» 
probably  tho  lotter — of  each  church. 

Cotcchumens  of  tho  third  category  might  be  present,  in  the  more 
distant  and  inferior  part  of  tho  church  assigned  to  them,  during  all 
that  part  of  the  een'ico  of  the  mass  which  precedes  the  offertory. 
It  woe  then  that  the  "He,  CaUchumtni ;  miua  ttt  /"  was  pronouncedi 
and  that  portion  of  the  service  was  called  a  "  Catechumens'  maoe.'' 
It  was  not  permitted  to  them  so  much  as  to  see  the  encharist.  13at 
in  order  that  there  might  bo  the  bond  of  some  kind  of  special  com- 
muniou  between  them  and  the  body  of  tho  faithful,  bread  was 
blessed  and  given  to  them,  and  this  bread  was  called  fanit  CaUehu- 
menorum. 

On  the  demand  of  any  person  to  become  a  catechumen,  a  ttrici 
and  searching  examination  was  made  into  the  previouK  conduct  of 
the  aspirant,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  Great  caution  was 
used  also  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  earnestness  of  hia  desire  t« 
become  a  Christian.  If  these  inquiries  and  examinations  were  satis- 
factory, the  person's  name  was  formally  entered  on  the  roll  of  cate- 
chumens. From  a  very  ancient  extant  ritual,  entitled  Orda  nd 
faciendum  Chrislianuin,  it  appears  that  the  catechumens  were,  b) 
anticipation,  as  lloroni  says,  called  Christians,  while  the  title  of 
"the  Faithful"  was  reserved  for  those  who  had  received  baptism 
The  duration  of  the  catechumenate  was  originally  fixed  at  thret 
months  (see  the  third  epistle  of  St  Clement),  but  was  subse- 
quently shortened  to  forty  days.  The  ceremonial  with  which  th« 
catechumen  was  at  the  termination  of  his  novitiate  admitted  t< 
baptism  varied  in  some  unimportant  respects  in  different  churrties 
But  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  practice  of  the  Komai 
church  will  suffice  to  indicate  tho  nature  of  the  function.  In  th« 
first  place  a  searching  scrutiny  into  tlie  mind  and  heart  of  the  candi- 
date for  boptism  was  made  on  seven  different  occasions  during  Lcnl 
or  in  the  weeks  preceding  Pentecost.  Previously  to  beginning  th« 
first  scrutiny,  w  tiich  took  place  on  the  AVeduesday  of  the  third  week 
in  I.ent,  the  priest  blessed  ashes,  which  he  sprinkled  on  the  head  of 
the  catechumen.  He  also  touched  his  ears  ana  his  nostrils  with  saliva 
saying  "Ephphatha,  which  is,  be  opened  to  the  odour  of  sanetity 
But  thou,  QCTil,  flee  hence,  for  the  judgmcut  of  God  is  approaching. ' 
The  days  appointed  for  the  other  six  sci-utiniea  were  the  Saturoaj 
of  the  tliirit  week,  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  tlio  fourth  weeW 
tho  'Wednesday  of  the  fifth  week,  and  the  AVcdnesday  and  Saturdoj 
of  tho  last  week.  The  first  scrutiny  was  closed  by  asking  of  thi 
neophyte  if  he  renounced  the  devil  and  believed  all  the  doctrinei 
of  the  faith.  Then  the  priest  blew  on  his  face,  saying,  "  Go  out 
from  him,  thou  unclean  spirit,  and  give  place  to  tho  Holy  Spirit  of 
the  Poracleto  ;"  and  concluded  by  making  tho  sign  of  tho  cross  on 
his  forehead,  accompanying  the  action  by  the  words,  "  In  nomine 
Patris,  ct  Filii,  ct  Spiritus  Sancti."  At  the  third  scrutiny  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  given  to  tho  catechumen  that  he  niighl 
Icani  them  by  heart,  for  the  discipline  of  tho  "  Arcannm  "  exprcaslji 
forbade  that  he  should  bo  allowed  any  coguiiance  of  these  at  ar 
earlier  period  of  his  novitiate.  This  consigning  of  the  Creed  was 
not  done  without  certain  formalities,  'fhe  catechumens  wer« 
assembled  in  the  church,  tho  bells  were  rung,  and  the  church  doors 
closed.  Then  the  bishop  preached  n  eennon,  and  then  recited  th« 
Creed  twice,  once  in  Latin,  onco  in  Greek,  prefacing  his  reading  bj 
the  words  "Signato  vos;  ct  auditeSymboIum!"  He  then  explained 
it  passage  by  passage,  and  then  gave  to  each  Catechumen  a  writtet. 
copy  of  it.  Then  a  day  was  fixeii  for  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  anci 
tho  catechumens  were  dismissed  by  the  archdeacon  with  the  wori.'i 
" Catechumeni  rccedant;  omnes  Caiechumeni  exeant/oris/^' — "Let 
tho  catechumens  retire  I  lA:t  all  the  catechumens  go  out  from  th' 
church  I  "  And  the  deacon  added  "  filii  earissimi,  revertimini  it 
loca  vostra,  cxjactantet  horani  qua  possit  circa  vos  Dei  gratia  Bapiia^ 
mum  operari," — "  Well-beloved  sons,  return  toyourowii  home,  ani 
there  await  the  hour  when,  by  tho  graee  of  God,  baptism  may  be  per 
formed  on  you."     And  so  ended  the  catechumens  novitiate. 

The  numlwr  of  writers  who  have  specially  treated  of  tho  institn 
tion  of  cateehumcns,  and  of  the  practice  of  tho  Church,  and  in  somt 
respects  of  the  dilTercnt  churches,  in  regard  to  them,  is  far  too  largt 
for  it  to  be  possible  to  give  a  list  of  them  here.  But  such  a  liat  mai 
bo  found  iu  the  treatise  of  Cancellieri  on  tho  Holy  Week. 

CATEGORY  (Gr.  KarqyopU),  a  term  first  introduced 
into  the  philosophical  vocabulary  by  Aristotle,  means 
etymologically  an  accusation.  Even  in  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  the  word  occurs  onco  or  twice  in  this  its  primary 
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accoptaiion,  but  generally  it  liaa  there  a  definite  and 
technical  eigaificatioQ,  So  also  in  Aristotle  the  verb 
KanjyopiLv,  to  accuse,  takes  the  specific  logical  sense,  to  pre- 
dicate ;  TO  Ka-njyopoviKvov  becomes  the  predicate ;  and 
Ka-rriyopuaj  Trporao-is  may  be  translated  as  affirmative  pro- 
position. Bu£  though  the  word  thus  received  a  new  signi- 
fication from  Aristotle,  it  ia  not  en  that  account  certain 
that  the  thing  it  was  taken  to  signify  was  equally  a  novelty 
in  philosophy.  We  do  find  in  the  records  of  Oriental  and 
early  Greek  thought  something  corresponding  to  the  Aris- 
totelian classification. 

Our  knowledge  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  it  may  have  stood  to  Greek  speculation,  is 
not  yet  adequate  to  give  decisive  answers  to  various  ques- 
tions that  naturally  arise  on  observation  of  their  many 
resemblances  ;  and  it  might  therefore" appear  irreleva^nt  to 
introduce  into  an  historical  notice  of  a  pecuKarly  Western 
doctrine  any  reference  to  its  Eastern  counterpart.  Yet 
the  similarity  between  the  two  is  so  striking  that,  if  not 
historically  connected,  thoy  must  at  least  be  regarded  as 
expressions  of  similar  philosophic  wants.  The  Hindu 
claJasification  to  which  we  specially  refer  is  that  of  Kanada, 
who  lays  down  six  categories,  or  classes  of  existence,  a 
seventh  being  generally  added  by  the  commentators.  The 
term  employed  is  Padftrtha,  meaning  "  signification  of  a 
word."  This  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, the  categories  of  which  may  with  truth  be  described 
as  significations  of  simple  terms,  ra.  Kara  nrjBe/j.!av  ovpTrXoKrjv 
Aryo/icva.  The  six  categories  of  Kanada  are  Substance, 
Quality,  Action,  Genus,  Individuality,  and  Concretion  or 
Co-inherence.  To  these  is  added  Non-Existeuce,  Priva- 
tion, or  Negation.  Substance  is  the  permanent  sub-strate 
in  which  Qualities  exist.  Action,  belonging  to  or  inher- 
ing in  snbstances,  ia  that  which  produces  change.  Genus 
belongs  to  substance,  qualities,  and  actions ;  there  are 
higher  and  lower  genera.  Individuality,  found  only  in 
substance,  is  that  by  which  a  thing  is  self-existent  and 
marked  off  from  others.  Concretion  or  Co-inherence  denotes 
inseparable  or  necessary  connection,  such  as  that  between 
Bubstanceandquabty.  Under  these  six  classes,  ycvj;  toC  ovtos, 
Kanada  then  proceeds  to  range  the  facts  of  the  universe.^ 

Within  Greek  philosophy  itself  there  were  foreshadow- 
uigs  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  but  nothing  so  important 
as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Aristotle  was  d'rectly 
influenced  by  it.  Doubtless  the  One  and  Many,  Being 
and  Non-Being,  of  the  Eleatio  dialectic,  with  their  sub- 
ordinate oppositions,  may  be  called  categories,  but  they  are 
not  80  in  the  Aristoteb'an  sense,  and  have  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  the  later  system.  Their  starting-point 
and  results  are  wholly  diverse.  Nor  does  it  appear  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  mention  the  Pythagorean  table  of 
principles,  the  number  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  decuple  arrangement  adopted  by  Aristotle.  The 
two  classifications  have  nothing  in  common  ;  uo  term  in 
the  one  list  appears  in  the  other  ;  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  Pythagorean  principles  which  could  have 
led  to  the  theory  of  the  categories.^ 

One  naturally  turns  to  Plato  when  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  genesis  of  any  Aristotelian  doctrine,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  are  in  the  Platonic  writings  many  detached 
discussions  in  which  the  matter  of  the  categories  is  touched 
upon.     Special  terms  also  are  anticipated  at  various  times, 

'  For  details  of  tliia  ami  other  Hindu  systems  see  Colebrooke, 
Esxxyt  ;  H.  H.  Wilson,  Essaya  ;  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom  ;  Oongh'a 
Vaixahihx-SutTos :  M.  Muller,  Sanskrit  Literature,  and  particdarly 
hia  Appendix  to  Thomson's  Lnxca  cf  Thought. 

•  The  rappoaed  origin  of  that  theory  in  the  treatise  »«pl  to5 
wavri^,  ascribed  to  ABCBTTA8  (q.v.),  has  been  proved  to  be  an  «rror. 
The  treatise  itself  dates  in  all  probability  from  the  Neo-Pythagorein 
schools  of  the  2d  centur?-  a.d 


e.g.,  Tnoion]^  in  ■the  Theceteiu),  iroiciv  and  vaoyiiv  in  ih\i 
Gorgiat,  and  irpo'j  ti  in  the  Sophist.^  But  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  in  Plato  which  one  could  say  gave 
occasion  directly  and  of  itself  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine ; 
and  even  when  we  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Platonic  system  and  inquire  what  in  it  corresponds  to  the 
widest  definition  of  categories,  say  as  ultimate  elements  of 
thought  and  existence,  we  receive  no  very  definite  answer. 
The  Platonic  dialectic  never  worked  out  into  system,  and 
only  in  two  dialogues  do  we  get  anything  like  a  list  of 
ultimate  or  root-notions.  In  the  Sojjhist,  Being,  Rest,  and 
Motion  (to  ov  dvTo  Koi  oratris  koi  Kivrj(TK)  are  l(>id  down  as 
fieyicrra  riuv  ycfuiv,'^  To  these  are  presently  added  the 
Same  and  the  Other  (TavToi'  koI  Oarepov),  and  out  of  the 
consideration  of  all  five  some  light  is  cast  upon  the  obscure 
notion  of  Non-Being  (to  /x^  ov).  In  the  same  dialogue 
(2C2,  sq.)  is  found  the  important  distinction  of  ovopa  and 
prjfia,  noun  and  verb.  The  Phitehua  presents  us  with  a 
totally  distinct  classification  into  four  elements — the  In- 
finite, the  Finite,  the  Mixture  or  Unity  of  both,  and  the 
Cause  of  this  unity  (to  aircipov,  to  -repos,  rj  trv/ifit^is,  rj 
alria).'  It  is  at  once  apparent  that,  however  these  classifica- 
tions are  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  Platonic 
system,  they  lie  in  a  different  field  from  that  occupied  by 
the  Aristotelian  categories,  and  can  hardly  Le  said  to  have 
anything  in  common  with  them. 

The  Aristotelian  doctrine  is  most  distinctjy  formulated  in 
the  short  treatise  Kar>7yopi'at,  which  generally  occupies  the 
first  place  among  the  books  of  the  Oryanon.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  treatise  was  doubted  in  early  times  by  some  of 
the  commentators,  pnd  the  doubts  have  been  revived  by 
such  scholars  as  Spengel  and  Prautl.  On  the  other  hand 
Brandis,  Bonitz,  and  Zeller  are  of  opinion  that  the  tract 
is  substantially  Aristotle's.  The  matter  is  hardly  one  that 
can  be  decided  either  pro  or  con  with  anything  like  cer- 
tainty; but  this  is  of  little  moment,  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
categories,  even  of  the  ten  categories,  does  not  stand  or  fall 
with  only  one  portion  of  Aristotle's  works. 

It  is  surprising  that  there  should  yet  be  so  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  categories,  and  that 
we  should  Ije  in  nearly  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  process 
of  thought  by  which  Aristotle  was  led  to  the  doctrine. 
On  both  points  it  is  diflicult  to  extract  from  the  matter 
before  us  anything  approaching  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  terms  employed  to  denote  the  categories  have  been 
scrutinized  with  the  utmost  care,  but  they  give  little  help. 
The  most  important — k.  toC  ovto<;  or  t^?  otcri'o?,  yivrj  toO 
oi'TO?  or  Twv  ovrmv,  yo^  simply,  Ta  ■FpOira  or  tci  Koiia  irpwra, 
al  TTTwcrfK,  or  al  hixupt(TU% — only  indicate  that  the  categories 
are  general  classes  into  which  Being  as  such  may  be  divided, 
that  they  are  stimma  genera.  The  expressions  yevrj  ruv 
KaTTjyopiwv  and  crx^ixara  ruiv  k.,  which  are  used  frequently, 
seem  to  lead  to  another  and  somewhat  different  view.  Kott- 
yopla  being  taken  to  msau  that  whkh  is  predicated,  yivrj  rCir 
K.  would  signify  the  most  general  classes  of  predicates,  the 
framework  into  the  divisions  of  which  all  predicates  must 
come.  To  this  interpretation  there  are  objections.  The 
categories  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  predicablfs ; 
in  the  scholastic  phraseology  the  former  refer  tojiist  inten- 
tions, the  latter  to  second  intentions,  i.e.,  the  one  denote  real, 
the  other  logical  connection.  Further,  the  categories  can- 
not without  careful  explanation  be  defined  as  predicates  ; 
they  are  this  and  something  more.  The  most  important 
category,  ouo-ia,in  one  of  its  aspects  cannot  bo  predicate  ataU, 

In  the  Karrp/opiai  Aristotle  prefixes  to  his  enumeration  a 
grammatico-logical  disquisition  on  homonyms  and  syno- 
nyms, and  on  the  elements  of  the  proposition,  i.e.,  snb- 

'  Prantl,  Cm.  «  lytgik.  1.  74-  6  ;  Trendelenburg,  KaUgonenlekrt, 
208,  n.  «  Sopli.,  264,  D.. 
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ject  and  predicate.  lie  draws  attention  to  tLc  fact  tli.it 
tbing-i  arc  spolieu  of  either  in  tlie  couiiectiou  known  as  tbo 
pioi)ositiou,  e.(j.,  -a  wan  runs,"  or  apart  from  such  con- 
nection, e.n.,  "  man  "  ami  "  runs."  He  tlieu  proceeds,  "  Of 
things  spoken  of  apart  from  their  connection  in  a  proposi- 
tion (ran'  KUTU  /ii/Se/iiui-  crvunXoKyy  Xtyo/JLtvuiv),  each  signi- 
fies either  Substance  (oixria),  or  Quantity  (7roo-di'),or  Quality 
(iroiov),  or  Relation  (tt/xjs  ti),  or  Where  (i.e.  Tlace,  vov),  or 
When  (i.e.  Time,  ttotc),  or  rosition  (Kt'tcrOat),  or  Pospes.'iun 
(iXti-v),  or  Action  (Troiai'),  or  Pa.-'sion  (7rd(rx^ir).  Oitri'a,  the 
lirst  category,  is  subdivided  into  irptlmi  ovcria  or  ]irimary 
substance,  which  U  deOiied  to  be  ToSeri,  the  singular  thing 
in  which  properties  inhere,  and  to  which  predicates  are  at- 
tached, and  Scurepai  oiVi'ai,  genera  or  species  which  can  be 
predicated  of  primary  substances,  and  are  therefore  oio-ia 
only  in  a  secondary  sense.  Nevertheless;  they  too,  after  a 
certain  fashion,  signify  the  singular  thing,  rdSc  ti  (A'., 
p.  3b,  12,  13).  It  is  this  doctrine  of  Trpwn]  ola-ia  that  had 
raised  doubts  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Kun/- 
yopiai.  But  the  tenfold  classification,  which  has  also  been 
captiously  objected  to,  is  given  in  an  acknowledged  writing 
of  Aristotle's  (see  Topica,  i.  9,  p.  103b,  20).'  At  the  same 
time  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  in  two  places  where  the 
■enumeration  seems  intended  to  be  complete  {Mel.,  p.  101  Ta, 
25;  An.  Fos.,  L  22,  p.  83a,  21),  only  eight  are  men- 
tioned, £X"i'  aud  K(2a-6ai.  being  omitted.  In  other  passagea- 
six,  five,  four,  and  three  are  given,  frequently  with  some 
addition,  such  as  koL  al  dAXai  k.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that,  despite  of  this  wavering,  distinct  intimations  are  given 
by  Aristotle  that  he  regarded  his  list  as  complete,  and  he 
uses  phrases  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  divi- 
sion had  been  exhaustively  carried  out.  He  admits  cer- 
tainly that  some  predicates  which  come  under  one  category 
might  be  referred  to  another,  but  he  declines  to  deduce  all 
from  one  highest  class,  or  to  recognize  any  relation  of  sub- 
ordination among  the  several  classes. 

The  full  import  of  the  categories  will  never  be  ade- 
quately reached  from  the  point  of  view  taken  up  in  the 
KarijyopLai,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  an  early  and  pre- 
liminary study.  For  true  understanding  we  must  turn  to 
the  J^fctiqohysics,  where  the  doctrine  is  handled  at  large. 
The  discussion  of  Being  in  that  work  starts  with  a  distinc- 
tion that  at  once  gives  us  a  clue.  To  or  is  spoken  of  in  many 
ways ;  of  these  four  are  classified— to  ov  Kara  o-v/i/St/SijKos, 
TO  ov  0)%  oAtj^c?,  to  Of  Ouva/xct  K(ii  IvtpytLt^,  and  to  ov  Kara 
TO  iT-)(rniaTa.  Tuiv  KOTT/yoptW.  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
the  categories  can  bo  regarded  neither  as  purely  logical 
nor  as  purely  metaphj-sical  elements.  They  indicate  the 
general  forms  or  ways  in  which  Being  can  be  predicated  ; 
they  are  determinations  of  Being  regarded  as  an  object  of 
thought,  and  consequently  as  matter  of  speech.  It  bo- 
comes  apparent  also  why  the  analysis  of  the  categories 
starts  from  the  biugular  thing,  for  it  is  the  primary  form 
under  which  all  that  is  becomes  object  of  knowledge,  and 
the  other  categories  modify  or  qualify  this  real  individual. 
Dai'Ta  Se  Ta  -yiyvd/itra  viro  Tt  tcios  yiyvcrai  ko.\  Ik  tivo!  koli 
Tt.  To  S<  Tt  Xe'yu)  KaO'  iKixu-np/  Kanfyopiav  Jj  yup  Tooe  7j 
■roaw  f)  TToiov  r/  iroi  {Md.,  p.  1032fl,  13-15).  .  .  .  The 
categories,  therefore,  arc  not  logical  forma  but  real  predi- 
cates ;  they  are  the  general  modes  in  which  Being  may  be 
expressed.  The  definite  thing,  that  which  comes  for- 
ward in  the  process  from  potentiality  to  full  actuality, 
can  only  appear  and  be  spoken  of  under  forms  of  individual- 
ity, quality,  quantity,  and  so  on.  The  nine  later  categories 
all  denote  entity  in  a  certain  imperfect  fashion. 

The  categories  then  are  not  to  bo  regarded  ba  bouds  of 
predicates,  the  framework  into  which  predicates  can  be 

'  Against  this  passage  ercD  the  croes-grpiDCil  Prantl  con  raise  no 
«bj«ction  of  any  niomrut ;  see  Ota.  dcT  togi/r,  I.  206,  ii. 

*  See  BoniU,  Indejc  AritloUlkus,  «.».,  ami  I'rantl,  0(4.  d.  Log.,  i.  207. 


thrown.  They  are  real  determinations  of  Being — allgmmiic 
Betlimmtluken,  a'i  Ilogcl  calls  them.  They  are  not  gumma 
ffenera  al  existences,  slill  Ic.'is  are  they  to  be  explained  ai  a 
classification  of  uamoable  things  in  general.  The  objections 
Mill  has  taken  to  the  list  are  entirely  irrelevant,  and  would 
only  have  siguificanco  if  the  categories  were  really — what 
they  are  not — an  exhuiLstive  division  of  concrete  existences. 
Grote'.s  vie\;  (Aristotle,  i.  108)  that  Aristotle  drew  up  his 
list  by  examining  various  popular  propositions,  and  throw- 
ing the  different  ])redicatcs  into  genera,  "  according  as  they 
stood  in  ditlereiit  logical  relation  to  the  subject,"  has  no 
foundation.  The  relation  of  the  predicate  category  to  the 
subject  is  not  entirely  a  logical  one  ;  it  is  a  relation  of  real 
existence,  and  wants  the  essential  marks  of  the  proposi- 
tional  form.  The  logical  relations  of  to  ov  are  provided 
for  otherwise  than  by  the  categories. 

Aii'-totle  has  given  no  intimation  of  the  course  of  thought 
by  which  he  was  led  to  his  tenfold  arrangement,  and  it  seems 
hopeless  to  discover  it.  Trendelenburg  in  various  essays 
hai  worked  out  the  idea  that  the  root  of  the  matter  is  to 
be  found  in  grammatical  considerations,  that  the  categories 
originated  from  investigations  into  grammatical  functions, 
and  that  a  correspondence  will  be  found  to  obtain  between 
categories  and  parts  of  speech.  Thus,  Substanu  corre- 
sponds to  noun  substantive.  Quantity  and  Quality  to  the 
adjective,  Belation  partly  to  the  comparative  degree  and  per- 
haps to  the  preposition,  AVhen  aud  Where  to  the  adverbs  of 
time  and  place.  Action  to  the  active.  Passion  to  the  pas-wve 
of  the  verb,  Position  (xeicr^ai)  to  the  intransitive  verb, 
e)(CLv  to  the  peculiar  Greek  perfect.  That  there  should  bo 
a  very  close  correspondence  between  the  categories  and 
grammatical  elements  is  by  no  means  surprising;  that  the 
one  were  deduced  from  iho  other  is  both  philosophically 
and  historically  improbable.  Reference  to  the  detailed 
criticisms  of  Trendelenburg  by  Bitter,  Bonitz,  and  Zellcr 
wilJ  be  sufficient. 

Aristotle  has  also  left  us  in  doubt  on  another  point. 
Why  should  there  be  only  ten  categories  1  and  why  should 
these  be  the  tenl  Kant  and  Hegel,  it  is  well  known,  signalize 
as  the  great  defect  in  the  Aristotelian  categories  the  want 
of  a  principle,  and  yet  some  of  Aristotle's  expressions  would 
warrant  theinference  that  he  had  a  principle,  and  that  he 
thought  his  arrangement  exhaustive.  The  leading  idea  of 
all  later  attempts  at  reduction  to  unity  of  principle,  the 
division  into  substance  and  accident,  was  undoubtedly  not 
overlooked  by  Aristotle,  and  Brentano'  has  collected  with 
great  diligence  passages  which  indicate  how  the  complete 
list  might  have  been  deduced  from  this  primary  distinction. 
His  tabular  arrangements  (pp.  175,  177)  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention.  The  results,  however,  are  hardly 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

There  was  no  fundamental  change  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  categories  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Rant, 
and  only  two  proposed  re-classifications  are  of  such  import- 
ance aa  to  require  notice.  The  Stoics  adopted  a  fivefold 
arrangement  of  highest  classes,  ytviKwraTa.  T6  oi'  or  tj, 
Being,  or  somewhat  in  general,  was  subdivided  into  viroKtC- 
ficva  or  subjects,  ttoicl  or  qualities  in  gcni  ral,  which  give 
dcfinitcnoss  to  the  blank  subject,  xu?  Ixpy'ra,  modes 
which  further  determine  the  subject,  and  !r/>ds  Tt  wws 
cy;oiTo,  definite  relative  modes.  These  categories  are  so 
related  that  each  involves  the  existence  of  one  higher  than 
itself,  thus  there  cannot  bo  a  jr/ids  ti  ttus  ^or  which  docs 
not  rePt  upon  or  imply  a  tj-us  «x°''j  ^^"^^  "■""  hi"^  '^  impossible 
without  TToto'r,  which  only  exists  in  vwoKfl/irov,  a  form  oi 
phase  of  to  ui'.* 

'  Brentano,  Bedevtung  du  Se<crtdm  ruuh  A.,  pp.  148-178. 

*  For  detailed  examiiiation  of  tlie  Stole  categonos,  see  Praati,  Qcs. 
d.  Logik,  L  428,  tqq.;  ZcUer.r/i.  d.  On.,  iu.  1,  82,  sjj.;  Trendcleii- 
burg,  Eatt-g.,  p.  217. 
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Plotinus,  after  a  lengtliy  critique  of  Aristotle's  categories 
Bets  out  a  twofold  list.  To  iv,  Ki'tTjcrts,  o'Ta<ri5,  TairoT7;i, 
cTcpdnj?  arc  the  primitive  C(itcgories  {irpuyra  -yen;)  of  the 
intelligible  sphere.  Oiaio,  vp6%  t£,  iroia,  Trocrdv",  Klvqai':  are 
the  categories  of  the  sensible  world.  The  return  to  the 
Platonic  classification  will  not  escape  notice. 

Modern  philosophy,  neglecting  altogether  the  dry 
and  tasteless  treatment  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  by 
scholastic  writers,  gave  a  new,  a  wider,  and  deeper  lucau- 
ing  to  the  categories.  They  now  appear  as  ultimate  or 
root  notions,  the  metaphysical  or  thought  elements,  which 
give  coherence  and  consistency  to  the  material  of  know- 
ledge, the  necessary  and  univer.sal  relations  which  obtain 
among  the  particulars  of  experience.  There  was  thus  to 
some  extent  a.  return  to  Platonisni,  but  in  reality,  as  might 
easily  bo  shown,  the  new  interpretation  was,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  difference  in  point  of  view,  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  true  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The  modern  theory 
dates  in  particular  from  the  time  of  Kant,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  re-introduced  the  terra  into  philosophy.  Na- 
turally there  are  some  anticipations  in  earlier  thinkers. 
The  Substance,  Attribute,  and  Mode  of  Cartesianism  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  the  categories  ;  nor  does  Leibnitz's 
chance  suggestion  of  a  fivefold  arrangement  into  Substance, 
Quantity,Quality,Action  and  Passiou,and  Relations,demaud 
any  particular  notice.  Locke,  too,  has  a  classification  into 
Substances,  Modes,  and  Relations,  but  iii  it  he  has  manifestly 
no  intention  of  drawing  up  a  table  of  categories.  Whi-t 
in  his  system  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  modern  view 
of  these  elements  is  the  division  of  kinds  of  real  predica- 
tion. In  all  judgments  of  knowledge  we  predicate  either 
(1)  Identity  or  Diversity,  (2)  Relation,  (3)  Co-existence;  or 
necessary  connection,  or  (4)  Real  existence.  From  this  the 
transition  was  easy  to  Hume's  important  classification  of 
philosophical  relations  into  those  of  Resemblance,  Identity, 
Time  and  Place,  Quantity  or  Number,  Quality,  Contrariety, 
Cause  and  Effect. 

These  attempts  at  an  exhaustive  distribution  of  the  ne- 
cessary relations  of  uU  objects  of  knowledge  indicate  the 
direction  taken  by  modern  thought,  before  it  received  its 
complete  expression  from  Kant. 

The  doctrine  of  the  categories  is  the  very  kernel  of  the 
Kantian  system,  and,  through  it,  of  later  German  philo- 
sophy. To  explain  it  fully  would  be  to  write  the  history 
of  that  philosophy.  The  categories  are  called  by  Kant 
Root-notions-  of  the  Understanding  (Slammbeyrife  des 
Veistandes),  and  are  briefly  the  specific  forms  of  the  a 
priori  or  formal  element  in  rational  cognition.  It  is  this 
distinction  of  matter  and  form  in  knowledge  thot  marks 
oif  the  Kantian  from  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  To  Kant 
knowledge  was  only  possible  as  the  synthesis  of  the  mate- 
rial or  a  2>osieriori  with  the  formal  or  a  jyriori.  The  ma- 
terial to  which  a  priori  forms  of  the  understanding  were 
applied  was  the  sensuous  content  of  the  pure  intuitions. 
Time  and  Space.  This  content  could  not  bo  knotvii  by 
Bonso,  but  only  by  intellectual  function.  But  the  under- 
standing in  the  process  of  knowledge  makes  use  of  the 
universal  form  of  synthesis,  the  judgment ;  intellectual 
function  is  essentially  of  the  nature  of  judgment  or  the 
reduction  of  a  manifold  to  unity  through  a  conception.  The 
specific  or  typo  forms  of  such  function  will,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pressed in  judgments;  and  a  complete  classification  of  the 
forms  of  judgments  is  the  key  by  which  one  may  hope  to 
di.^cover  the  system  of  categories.  Such  a  list  of  judgments 
Kant  thought  he  fou\id  in  ordinary  logic,  and  from  it  he  drew 
up  his  well-known  scheme  of  the  twelve  categories.  These 
forms  are  the  determinations  of  all  objects  of  experience, 
for  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  manifold  of  sense  can 
be  reduced  to  the  unity  of  conscioufsnoss,  and  thereby  con- 
utitutcd  experience.     They  are   a  priori   conditions,  Bub- 


jcctivB  in  one  sense,  buk  objective  as  being  universal,  ne- 
ces.sary,  aild  constitutive  of  experience. 

The  table  of  logical  judgments  with  corresponding  cate» 
gories  is  as  follows  : — 

Calcjorlcti 
{  tJuity. 
\   Phinility. 


Judgments. 

Universal 

I'.aiticular 

Singular 

jVllinii:itive.... 

Negative 

Inlinite' 

C'utcgoiicul. ... 

Hypothetictil. 

Disjunctive... 
Probleinaticiil 

Assertoric 

Apodictic 


I. 


Of  Qu.inlily 

li.. 

Of  Quality 


III. 
Of  r.elation 


IV. 
Of  Modality 


Totality. 

Reality. 

Negation. 

LiniiUition. 

lulicrence    and     Subsistenco 

(Substance  and  Accident). 
Causality    and     Dopondence 

(Cause  and  Effect):- 
Community  (Reciprocity). 
Possibility  and  Impossibility. 
Existence  and  Nou-Existence. 
Necessity  and  Contingency. 


Kant,  it  is  well-known,  criticises  Aristotle  severely  for 
having  drawn  up  his  categories  without  a  principle,  and 
claims  to  have  disclosed  the  only  possible  method  by  which 
an  exhaustive  classification  might  be  obtained.  What  he 
criticized  in  Aristotle  is  brought  against  his  own  procedure 
by  the  later  German  thinkers,  particularly  Fichte  and  Hegel. 
And  in  point  of  fact  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Kant  has 
allowed  too  much  completeness' to  the  ordinary  logical  dis- 
tribution of  propositions ;  he  has  given  no  proof  that  in 
these  forms  are  contained  all  species  of  synthesis,  and  in 
consequence  he  has  failed  to  show  that  in  the  categories,  or 
pure  conceptions,  are  contained  all  the  modes  of  o  priori 
synthesis.  Further,  his  principle  has  so  far  the  unity 
he  claimed  for  it,  the  unity  of  a  single  function,  but  the 
specific  forms  in  which  such  unity  manifests  itself  are  not 
themselves  accounted  for  by  this  principle.  Kant  himself 
hints  more  than  once  at  the  possibility  of  a  completely 
rational  system  of  the  categories,  at  an  evolution  from  one 
single  movement  of  thought,  and  in  his  Remarki  on  tht 
Table  of  the  Categories  gave  a  pregnant  hint  as  to  tho 
method  to  bo  employed.  From  any  complete  realization 
of  this  suggestion  Kant,  however,  was  precluded  by  one 
portion  of  his  theory.  The  categories,  allhongh  the  neces- 
sary conditions  under  which  alone  an  object  of,  experience 
can  be  thrown,  are  merely  forms  of  the  mind's  owu  activity; 
ihey  apply  only  to  sensuous  and  consequently  subjective 
material.  Outside  of  and  beyond  them  lies  the  thing-in- 
itself,  the  blankest  and  emptiest  of  abstractions,  which' yet 
to  Kant  represented  the  ultimately  real  This  subjectivism 
was  a  distinct  hiatus  in  the  Kantian  system,  and  against  it 
principally  Fichte  and  Hegel  directed  criticism.  It  vas 
manifest  that  at  the  root  of  .the  whole  system  of  categories 
there  lay  the  synthetizing  unity  of  self-consciousness,  and 
it  was  upon  this  unity  that  Fichte  fixed  as  giving  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  more  complete  and  rigorous  deduction  of  the 
pure  notions  of  the  understanding.  Without  the  act  of 
the  Ego,  whereby  it  is  self-conscious,  there  could  be  no 
knowledge,  and  this  primitive  act  or  function  must  be,  he 
saw,  the  position  or  affirmation  of  itself  by  the  Ego.  The 
first  principle  then  must  be  that  the  Ego  posits  itself  as 
the  Ego,  that  tho  Ego  =  Ego,  a  principle  which  is  uncondi- 
tioned both  in  form  and  matter,  and  therefore  capable  of 
standing  absolutely  first,  of  being  the  privs  in  a  system. 
Metaphysically  regarded  this  act  of  self-position  yields  the 
categories  of  Reality.  But,  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned, 
there  cannot  be  affirmation  without  negation,  omnit  deter- 
minatio  est  negatio.  The  determination  of  the  Ego  pre- 
supposes or  involves  the  Non-Ego.  The  form  of  the  pro- 
position in  which  this  second  act  takes  to  itself  expression, 
the  Ego  is  not  =  Not-Ego,  is  unconditioned,  not  derivable 
from  the  first.  It  is  the  absolute  antithesis  to  the  primitive 
thesis.  Tho  category  of  Negation  is  the  result  of  this  second 
act.    From  these  two  propositions,  involvitig  absolutely  np- 
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posed  and  mutually  destructive  elemehts,tliere  results  a  third 
which  reconciles  both  in  a  higher  synthesis.  The  notion 
in  this  third  is  determination  or  limitation;  the  Ego  and 
Non-Ego  limit,  and  are  opposed  to  one  another.  Froin 
these  three  positions  Fichte  proceeds  to  evolve  the  catego- 
ries by  a  series  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis. 

In  thus  seizing  upon  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  as 
the  origin  for  systematic  development,  Fichte  has  clearly 
taken  a  step  in  advance  of.  and  yet  in  strict  harmony 
with,  the  Kantian  doctrine.  For,  after  all  that  can  be 
said  a^  to  the  demonstrated  character  of  formal  logic, 
Kant's  procedure  was  empirical,  and  only  after  the  list  of 
categories  had  been  drawn  out,  did  he  bring  forward  into 
prominence  what  gave  them  coheretice  and  reality.  The 
peculiar  method  of  Fichte,  also,  was  nothing  but  a  con- 
eistent  application  of  Kant's  own  Remark  on  the  Table  of 
the  Categories.  Fichte's  doctrine,  however,  is  opei»  to 
some  of  the  objections  advanced  against  Kant.  His 
method  is  too  abstract  and  external,  and  wants  the  unity 
of  a  single  principle.  The  first  two  of  his  fundamental 
propositions  stand  isolated  from  one  another,  not  to  be 
resolved  into  a  primitive  unity.  With  him,  toD,  the 
whole  stands  yet  on  the  plane  of  subjectivity.  He  speaks, 
indeed,  of  the  universal  Ego  as  distinct  from  the  empirical 
eelf-consciousness ;  but  the  universal  does  not  rise  with 
him  to  concrete  spirit.  Nevertheless  the  Wisseuscha/ts- 
hhre  contains  the  only  real  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
the  categories  from  the  time  of  Kant  to  that  of  Hegel.' 
This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  there  were  not  certain 
elements  in  Schelling,  particularly  in  the  Transcendental 
Idealism,  that  are  of  value  in  the  transition  to  the  later 
system ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  only  in  Hegel  that  the 
whole  matter  of  the  Kantian  categories  has  been  assimi- 
lated and  carried  to  a  higher  stage.  The  Hegelian  philo- 
sophy, in  brief,  is  a  system  of  the  categories ;  and  as  it  is 
not  intended  here  to  expound  that  philosophy,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  more  than  a  few  general  and  quite  external 
observations  as  to  the  Hegelian  mode  of  viewing  these 
elements  of  thought.  With  Kant,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
categories  were  still  subjective,  not  as  being  forms  of  the 
iadividual  subject,  but  as  having  over  against  them  the 
world  of  noumena  to  which  they  were  inapplicable.  Self 
consciousness,  which  was,  even  with  Kant,  the  nodus  or 
kernel  whence  the  categories  sprang,  was  nothing  but  a 
logical  centre, — the  reality  was  concealed.  There  was 
thus  a  dualism,  to  overcome  which  is  the  first  sten  in  the 
Hegelian  system.  The  principle,  if  there  is  to  DC  one, 
most  be  universally  applicable,  all-comprehensive.  Self- 
consciousness  is  precisely  the  principle  wanted ;  it  is  a 
nnity,  an  identity,  containing  in  itself  a  ruultiplieity.  The 
universal  in  absolute  self-consciousness  is  just  pure  think- 
ing, which  in  systematic  evolution  is  the  catagories ;  the 
particular  is  the  natural  or  multiform,  the  external  as 
such ;  the  concrete  of  both  is  spirit,  or  self-consciousness 
come  to  itself.  The  same  law  that  obtains  among  the 
categories  is  found  adequate  to  an  explanation  of  the 
external  thing  which  had  so  sadly  troubled  Kant.  The 
categories  themselves  are  momenta  of  the  universal  of 
thought,  type  forms,  or  definite  aspects  which  thought 
assumes ;  determinations,  Bestimmungen,  as  Hegel  most 
frequently  calls  them.     They  evolve  by  the  same  law  that 


^  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  do  more  tbini  refer  to  the  slight 
tlter&tioQs  made  on  Kant's  Tahle  of  Categories  by  Herder  (in  the 
Metakritik)^  by  Maimou  (in  ihvi Prcpadcuiik  fu  eiiicrneuen  Theoriedet 
DenMeju),  by  Fries  (in  the  Aeue  Kritikder  Vernui\/t)t* or  by  Schopen- 
hauer, who  desired  to  reduce  all  the  categories  to  one — that  of  Causa- 
lity. We  should  require  a  new  philosophical  vocabulary  even  to 
translate  the  extraordinary  compounds  in  which  Krauso  expounds  his 
theory  of  the  categories.  Notices  of  the  changes  introducc<l  by 
Roamini,  and  of  Gioberti^a  ttsmarkable  theory,  will  b«  found  in  Rag- 
nUeo'a  work  referred  to  below. 


was  found  to  be  the  essence  of  ultimate  reality — i.e.,  of 
self-consciousness.  The  complete  system  is  pure  thought, 
the  Universal  par  excellence. 

After  the  Hegelian  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  a  phOosophical  treatment  of  the  categories  in  Ger- 
many, which  is  not  more  or  less  a  criticism  of  that 
system.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  mention  the  unim-" 
portant  modifications  introduced  byKuno  Fischer,  Erdmann, 
or  others  belonging  to  the  school  In'  the  strongly-opposed 
philosophy  of  Herbart,  the  categories  can  hardly  be  said 
to  hold  a  prominent  place.  They  are,  with  him,  the  most 
general  notions  Vhich  are  psychologically  formed,  and  he 
classifies  them  as  follows; — (1)  Thing,  either  as  product  of 
thought,  or  as  given  in  experience  ;  (2)  Property,  either 
qualitative  or  quantitative;  (3)  Relation;  (4)  The  Negated. 
Along  with  these,  he  posits  as  categories  of  inner  process — 
(1)  Sensation,  (2)  Cognition,  (3)  Will,  (4)  Action.  George,' 
who  in  the  main  follows  Schleiermacher,  draws  out  a  table 
of  categories  which  shows,  in  some  points,  traces  of  Her- 
bartian  influence.  His  arrangement  by  enneads,  or  series 
of  nine,  is  fanciful,  and  wanting  in  inner  principle. 

The  most  imposing  recent  attempt  at  a  reconstruction 
of  the  catagories  is  that  of  Trendelenburg.  To  him  the 
first  principle,  or  primitive  reality,  is  Motion,  which  is  both 
real  as  external  movement,  and  ideal  as  inner  construction. 
The  necessary  conditions  of  Motion  are  Time  and  Space, 
which  are  both  subjective  and  objective.  From  this  point 
onwards  are  developed  the  mathematical  (point,  line,  <tc.) 
and  real  (causality,  substance,  quantity,  quality,  &c.)  cate- 
gories which  appear  as  involved  in  the  notion  of  motion. 
Matter  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  motion ;  it  is 
the  condition  of  motion,  we  must  think  something  moved. 
All  these  categories,  "  under  the  presupposition  of  motion 
as  the  first  energy  of  thought,  are  ideal  and  subjective 
relations  ;  as  also,  under  the  jiresupposition  of  motion  as 
the  first  energy  of  Being,  real  aud  objective  relations."  '  A 
serious  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  next  category,  that 
of  End  {Zweck),  which  can  easily  be  thought  for  inner 
activity,  but  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  real  motion. 
Trendelenburg  .solves  the  difficulty  only  empirically,  by 
pointing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  merely  mechanical  to 
account  for  the  organic.  The  consideration  of  Modality 
effects  the  transition  to  the  forms  of  logical  thought.  On 
the  whole,  Trendelenburg's  unique  fact  of  motion  sisems 
rather  a  blunder.  There  is  much  more  involved  than  he  is 
willing  to  allow,  and  motion  per  se  is  by  no  means  adequate 
to  self-consciousness.     His  theory  has  found  little  favour. 

Ulrici  works  out  a  system  of  the  categories  from  a  psy- 
chological or  logical  point  of  view.  To  him  the  fundar 
mental  fact  of  philosophy  is  the  distinguishing  activity 
{unlersclieidende  Thdtigkeit)  of  thought.  Thought,  is  only 
possible  by  distinction,  difference.  The  fixed  points  in 
the  relations  of  objects  upon  which  this  activity  turns  Me 
the  categories,  which  may  be  called  the  forms  or  laws  of 
thought.  They  are  the  aspects  of  things,  notions  under 
which  things  must  bo  brought,  in  order  to  become  objects 
of  thought.  They  are  thus  the  most  general  predicates  or 
heads  of  predicates.  The  categories  cannot  be  completely 
gathered  from  experience,  nor  can  they  be  evolved  a  priori; 
but,  by  attending  to  the  general  relations  of  thought  and 
its  purely  indefinite  matt«r,  and  examining  what  we  must 
predicate  in  order  to  know  Being,  we  may  attain  to  a  satis- 
factory list.  Such  list  is  given  in  great  detail  in  the  Sys- 
tem, der  Logik  (1852),  and  in  briefer,  preciser  form  in  the 
Compendium  der  Logik  (2d  ed.,  1872);  it  is  in  many 
points  well  deserving  of  attention. 

The  definition  of  the  categories  by  the  able  French  logi- 


«  Ldxrhuch  der  Melaphysik,  1844. 
•  Loyixht  Untertticliu'ngen,  i.  376-7. 
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(inn  V.enomier,  in  some  respects  rcseinUea  tliat  of  Uliici. 
To  liim  tlie  |irimiti7e  fact  u  Kelalioii.  of  wbicli  all  the  cate- 
gories are  l)ut  forinj.  "  Tliu  categories,"  he  bays,  '•  are  the 
jiriniary  and  irrcduciMo  laws  of  knowledge,  the  fundameii- 
tal  relations  which  determine  its  form  and  regulate  its 
jnovcnientM."  His  table  and  his  criticism  of  the  Kantian 
theory  are  both  of  interest.' 

Tlin  criticism  of  Kant's  categories  by  Cousin  and  Lis 
own  nttcinpted  cla.ssi(ication  are  of  uo  importance  Of 
more  interest  to  us,  though  not  of  much  more  value,  is 
the  elaborate  table  drawn  out  by  Sir  \V.  Hamilton. =  The 
generalized  category  of  the  CoMlilioned  has  but  little 
meaning,  and  the  subordinate  categories  evolve  them- 
selves by  no  principle,  but  are  arranged  after  a  formal  and 
quite  arbitrary  manner.  They  are  never  brought  into 
connection  with  thought  itself,  nor  could  they  be  shown 
to  spiing  from  its  nature  and  relations. 

J.  S.  Mill  has  presented,  '•  as  a  substitute  for  the  abortive 
cla<:'-ificn«ion  of  Existences,  termed  the  categories  of  Aris- 
totle," the  following  as  an  enumeration  of  all  namenhle 
things  : — (1)  Feelings,  or  states  of  consciousness  ;  (2)  The 
minds  whioh  experience  these  feelings;  (.3)  Bodies,  or 
extcrual  objects  which  excite  certain  of  those  feelings  ;  (4) 
Succcs'-ious  and  co-existences,  likenesses  and  unlikenesses, 
between  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness.'  This  classi- 
fication jiroceeds  on  a  quite  peculiar  view  of  the  categories, 
end  is  only  presented  hero  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

Trcndelenbur,;.  Oixhkhl-i  der  KtiUjoriciiUhrc,  1848  ;  Ragiii»co, 
SlorUt  critica  dclle  Calcgorie,  2  vols.  1871.  For  Aristotle's  doc 
trino  the  most  important,  in  addition  to  Biaiidis,  Zeller,  and  the 
above,  are  bonitz,  Silzuitgsb'-r.  d.  h),i.  Akad.  d.  WiJsc/t.,  Wien, 
J 853,  pp.  591-645;  Prantl,  Gcs.  d.  Lojik,  L;  and  Brcntano, 
Jialeulung  dts  Scicndcn  nack  Ai'islcklcs,  1862.  See  also  Schuppe, 
Oit  JCateijoi-ien  da  Ariatnlc'cs,  1866  ;  Grote'3.(<n'i/o(/f,  i.  ;  and  the 
translations  of  the  CctJ^i^on'is  by  Itniinon,  1794,  and  ileydeiireich, 
1835.  (R.  AD.) 

CATERPILLAK      See  Butteefues,  vol.  iv.  p.  593. 

CATQ  QT  is  the  name  applied  to  cord  of  great  toughness 
ftnd  tenacity  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  sheep.  It  is 
used  for  the  strings  of  harps  and  violins,  as  well  as  other 
etringed  musical  instruments,  for  hanging  the  weights  of 
clocks,  for  bow-strings,  and  many  other  purposes  where 
toughness,  flexibility,  and  durability  are  required.  To 
prepare  catgut  the  intestines  are  cleaned,  freed  from  fat, 
and  steeped  for  some  time  in  water,  after  which  their 
external  membrane  is  scraped  n£F  with  the  back  of  a  knife 
or  other  blunt  tool.  They  are  then  steeped  for  some  time 
in  an  alkaline  ley,  smoothed  and  equalized  by  drawing  out, 
bleached  with  sulphuric  fumes,  if  necessary  dyed,  sorted 
into  sizes,  and  twisted  hgether  into  cords  of  various 
numbers  of  strands  accoK  ing  to  their  uses.  The  best 
strings  for  musical  instruments  are  imported  from  Naples  ; 
and  it' is  found  that  lean  and  ill-fed  animals  yield  the 
ioughest  gut. 

CATHAY.     See  China. 

CATHCART,  Sib  Geoege  (1794-1854),  British  general, 
was  born  in  London,  May  12,  1794.  He  was  the  third 
eon  of  the  first  Earl  Cathcart,  a  distinguished  general  and 
diplomatist,  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen  in  1807,  and  afterwards  ambassador  to 
Stockholm  and  St  Petersburg.  Ho  received  liis  early 
education  at  Eton  College,  and  passed  thenco  to  the 
imiversity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1810  he  entered  the  army, 
and  two  years  later  accompanied  his  father  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Russia.  With  him  he  joined  the  Russian  headquarters 
in  March  1813  ;  and  ho  was  present  at  all  the  great  battles 
of  the  campaigns  of  that  year  in  Germany,  and  of   the 

'  ■2^*"*  ''«  CnVi'jiw  OtrenOe, 2d  ed.,  Li  Logiq le,  L,  pp.  184,  190, 

'  V;s€ifsrfo7ig,  p.  577. 

'  Lcgu,  I.  83;  r/.  Bain,  Ved.  loj.,  .*j.f.  C- 


following  year  lu  France,  and  also  at  the  taking  of  Paris. 
The  fruits  of  his  careful  observation  and  critical  study  of 
these  operations  appeared  in  the  Commentaries  which  he 
published  in  1850,  a  volume  of  plain  soldier-like  history, 
prepared  from  notes  made  during  the  campaigns.  After 
the  peace  of  1814  ho  accompanied  his  father  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna ;  and  while  iu  that  city  he  was  appointed 
(March  1815)  extra  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
He  was  present  at  Quatre-Bras  and  at  Waterloo,  was 
named  full  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke,  and  remained  in  his 
staff  till  the  army  of  occupation  quitted  France.  Re^ 
appointed  almost  immediately,  he  accompanied  the  duke  tol 
the  Congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Verona,  and  ia  1826| 
to  Prussia.  Promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1828,  he  8erved| 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  and  Jamaica, — retiring  on  half- 
pay  in  1834.  After  three  years  he  was  recalled  to  active 
service,  and  was  sent  as  commander  of  the  King's  Dragoou 
Guards  to  Canada,  where  he  played  an  important  part  in 
suppre<siiig  the  rebellion  and  pacifying  the  country.  In 
1 844  he  returned  to  England  and  again  retired.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  this  post  he  held  till  1852.  In  that  year  he 
was  offered  the  governorship  and  command  at  the  Cape. 
This  he  accepted,  and  had  the  merit  of  bringing  to  a  close 
the  Kaffre  War.  In  December  1853  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  army.  In  1854  he  wa.s  sent  to 
take  part  as  lieutenant-general  in  the  Crimean  War,  and 
the  highest  hopes  were  fixed  on  him  as  a  scientific  and 
practically  experienced  soldier.  But  these  hopes  were  not 
to  be  fiilfilled  ;  for  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
November  5,  1854.  His  remains,  with  those  of  other 
officers,  were  buried  on  Cathcart's  Hill,  Lord  Raglan,  the 
commander-in-chief,  attending  the  ceremony.  Sir  George 
Cathcart  married  in  1824  Lady  Georgiana  Qreville,  who 
survived  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  one  eon 
and  seven  daughters.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

CATHEDRAL,  more  properly  Cathedral  Chctech 
{Ecctesia  Cathedralis),  the  chief  church  of  a  diocese,  in 
which  the  bishop  has  his  oflicial  seat  or  throne,  cathedra. 
The  earliest  example  given  of  the  use  of  the  term  Ecelttia 
Cathedralis  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona, 
in  516.  Another  primitive  designation  was  "  Ecclesia 
mater  "  or  "  matrix,"  indicating  the  cathedral  as  the  mother- 
church  of  the  diocese.  As  being  the  chief  house  of  God, 
Doiiius  Dei,  of  the  district,  it  acquired  in  Germany  the 
name  of  Domkiiche,  and  in  Italy  of  Duomo.  The  word 
"  Ecclesia"  was  gradually  dropt,  and  by  the  10th  century 
the  adjective  "cathedralis"  took  rank  as  a  substantive, 
which  it  has  successfully  maintained  in  most  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Euroiie.  The  essential  distinction  between  a 
cathedral  and  all  other  churches,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  chmch 
of  the  bishop,  containing  his  throne  of  office,  or  biskop'i 
stool,  as  our  Saxon  forefathers  termed  it,  is  thus  well 
expressed  .by  Hooker  [Eccl.  Polit.,  vii.  8,  3),  "  To  note  a 
ditference  of  that  one  church  where  the  bishop  hath  Lis 
seat,  and  the  rest  which  depend  upon  it,  that  one  Lath 
been  usually  termed  cathedral,  according  tc  the  same  sense 
wherein  Ignatius,  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
termeth  it  his  throne  ;  and  Cyprian,  making  mention  of 
Evaristus,  who  had  been  bishop  and  was  now  dejwaed, 
termeth  him  cathedrae  extorrem,  one  that  was  thrust  besides 
his  chair.  The  church  where  the  bishop  is  set  with  his 
college  of  presbyters  about  him  wo  call  a  see;  the  local 
cOmpass  of  his  authority  wc  term  a  diocese."  A  bishop's 
see  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  bishop's  seat  (sedes,  siige),  or 
cathedra,  and  is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  applied  to  the 
church  in  which  that  seat  is  placed,  and  the  city  in  which 
that  chvirch  stands.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  church 
may  lose   its  cathedral  rank  by  the   transference   of  the 
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bishop's  see  to  another  church,  which  by  that  transference 
at  once  assumes  the  dignity  lost  by  the  other.  Thus  the 
Oxfordshire  Dorchester  was  the  cathedral  of  the  vast  East 
Mercian  diocese,  until  in  1072  Kemigius  removed  the 
cathedra  to  Lincoln,  while  the  West  Mercian  prelates  at  one 
time  had  their  see  at- Chester  before  it  was  finally  fixed  in 
its  earlier  habitation  at  Lichfield.  Thus  also  in  1088  the 
abbey  church  of  Bath  became  the  cathedral  of  Somerset- 
shire, which  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  at  Wells, 
where  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Glastonbury  the  bishop's 
throne  was  again  permanently  set  up  in  120G.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  12th  century  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury 
was  in  some  danger  of  losing  its  rank,  the  contumacy  of 
the  monks  having  caused  Archbishop  Baldwin  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  transferring  his  oflicial  seat  to  the  church  of 
Hackington,  which  would  in  that  event  have  become  the 
cathedral  of  the  Kentish  diocese,  and  the  metropolitan 
church  of  England.  Such  a  plan  was  actually  carried  out 
when,  early  in  the  13th  century  (1220),  Bishop  Poore 
deserted  the  cathedral  of  Old  Saruni,  and  founded  the 
existing  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  The  period  of  the 
Reformation  saw  the  abbey  churches  of  Bristol,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  and  for  a  short  space 
Westminster,  elevated  to  cathedral  rank  by  being  made  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  a  change  which  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
present  century  by  the  establishment  of  the  sees  of  Eipon 
and  Manchester.  While  we  are  writing,  the  church  of 
Cumbrao  has  become  the  cathedral  of  the  Scottish  diocese 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and  the  abbey  church  of  St  Albans 
is  only  waiting  for  the  completion  of  preliminary  necessary 
arrangements  to  be  constituted  the  cathedral  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex. 

By  very  early  canona  it  was'  decreed  that  cathedrals 
should  only  be  established  in  chief  cities.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (361),  following  the  legislation  of  the  Council 
of  Sardica  (347),  prohibited  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
villages  or  country  places.  Throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
where  the  ecclesiastical  coincided  with  the  civil  divisions, 
the  seats  of  religious  authority  were  fixed  in  the  same 
spots  as  the  seats  of  temporal  authority,  the  bishop  placing 
his  cathedra  in  the  city  where  the  temporal  governor  had 
planted  his  curule  chair.  In  Britain,  however,  where,  in 
the  early  days  when  the  church  first  developed  her  power, 
cities  were  but  few  and  insignificant,  the  case  was  different. 
The  bishop  was  rather  the  bishop  of  a  district  or  of  a  tribe 
than  of  a  city.  The  position  of  his  cathedral  was  dictated 
by  motives  of  convenience  and  security  rather  than  by  the 
dignity  and  populousness  of  the  site.  Not  unfrcquently 
the  cathedra  was  migratory.  This  state  of  things  drew  to 
an  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  10th  century,  when  the 
country  became  more  settled,  and  the  Roman  system  was 
finally  ratified  by  the  Council  of  London  (1075),  which 
ordered  that  episcopal  sees  should  be  removed  from 
\mwalled  villages  to  walled  cities.  In  obedience  to  this 
decree  the  cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Chichester,  and  Chester 
(the  last  only  temporarily)  were  created, — succeeding  to 
the  episcopal  dignity  of  those  of  Sherborne,  Stlscy,  and 
Lichfield  (Freeman,  Hist,  of  Norman  Couqiusl,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  414-420).  Other  transferences  of  only  slightly  later 
date  were  those  already  mentioned  from  Dorchester  to 
Lincoln,  and  from  Wells  to  Bath,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
East  Anglian  see  from  Elmham  to  Thctford  and  thence  to 
Norwich. 

Wherever  established,  the  cathedral  church  was  regarded 
as  being,  what  it  usually  was  in  fact,  the  mother-church 
of  the  district  dependent  upon  it.  This  district  was  for 
the  first  three  centuries  designated  the  parochia  (vapoiKia) 
of  the  bishop.  Gmdually  the  term  diocese  (StoiKijcn), 
originally  signifying  a  civil  province  of  the  lesser  sort, 
came  to  be  transferred  to  ccclcsiastic-1  divisions,  to  the 


exclusion  of  the  earlier  name,  which  in  its  forms,  jjarUh, 
parouse,  parrocchia,  <Src.,  was  restricted  to  the  smaller 
ecclesiastical  districts,  each  containing  a  single  church. 
Cathedrals  in  their  original  idea  possessed  much  of  a  mis- 
sionary character.  The  district  of  which  they  were  the 
ecclesiastical  centre  in  general  received  the  light  of  reli- 
gious truth  from  them.  They  were  the  headquarters  of  the 
bishop  and  his  clergj-,  from  which  they  went  forth  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  heathen  inhabitants — pagani,  i.e., 
dwellers  in  the  pagi,  or  surrounding  country  villages. 
To  this  also  they  returned  as  their  home  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  as  well  as  for  necessary  conference.  In  the 
words  of  Dean  Milman, — "  Christianity  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  from  each  centre  diffused 
itself  with  more  or  less  success  into  the  adjacent  country. 
.  .  .  The  churches  adjacent  to  the  towns  or  cities  either 
originally  were  or  became  the  diocese  of  the  city  bishop  " 
{Hist,  of  Christianity,  bk  iv.  c.  1.  §  2).  Thus,  as  Hooker 
says,  "  Towns  and  villages  abroad  receiving  the  faith  of 
Christ  from  cities  whereunto  they  were  adjacent,  did,  as 
spiritual  and  heavenly  colonies,  by  their  subjection  honour 
those  ancient  mother  churches  out  of  which  they  grew " 
{Eccl.  Polit.,  bk.  vii.  c.  8,  §  2).  In  some  cases,  however, 
especially  in  Britain,  the  history  of  the  cathedral  was 
different.  The  missionary  element  was  the  same ;  but 
instead  of  starting  with  a  bishop  as  the  centre  of  organized 
action,  establishments  of  missionary  priests  were  formed, 
with  a  church  as  the  focus  of  their  religious  life  and  a 
monastery  as  their  home,  which  only  tardily  attained 
cathedral  rank  by  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  preside 
over  them.  The  cathedral  of  Worcester  is  instanced  by 
Professor  Stubbs  in  this  relation,  as  an  example,  "like 
Canterbury  itself,  of  a  successful  missionary  establishjnent, 
thus  attaining  its  due  development "  ("  Cathedral  of 
Worcester  in  the  8th  century,"  Archccol.  Jour.,  vol.  xix.  p. 
244).  The  history  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
of  England  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
reproduced  this  same  system.  The  missionary  clergy  pre- 
ceded the  bishop,  and  cathedral  dignity  was  imposed  on  a 
church  not  originally  erected  with  any  such  object.  'The 
last  twenty  years  have  seen  a  return  to  the  other  more 
primitive  plan  of  operations.  In  newly-constituted  dioceses 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  bishop  takes  the  lead  among 
his  clergy  in  date  of  constitution  as  he  does  in  official 
rank,  and  the  cathedral  church  is  one  of  the  first  require- 
ments to  be  provided  for.  .  The  true  character  and  object 
of  a  cathedral  church  and  establishment  are  thus  well  set 
forth  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet : — "  Every  cathedral  in  its  first 
institution  was  as  a  temple  to  the  whole  diocese,  where  the 
worship  was  to  be  performed  in  the  most  decent  and  con- 
stant manner;  for  v.hich  end  it  was '  necessary  to  have 
such  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  persons  there  attending  as 
might  still  be  ready  to  do  all  the  oflSces  which  did  belong 
to  the  Christian  church, — such  as  constant  praj-cr  and 
hymns  and  preaching  and  celebration  of  sacraments, — 
which  were  to  be  kept  up  in  siich  a  church,  as  the  daily 
sacrifice  was  in  the  Temple."  Though  it  was  the  churcii 
of  the  bishop,  it  was  essential  for  its  completeness  that  he 
should  be  surrounded  by  his  college  of  presbyters,  aa  the 
members  of  the  body  of  which  ho  was  the  head.  The 
purpose  of  this  collective  body  was  threefold  : — (1.)  Con- 
sultative,— 83  the  concilium  episcopi,  by  whose  advice  he 
might  be  strengthened  in  all  important  matters  concern- 
ing the  diocese;  (2.)  Ministerial, — for  the  maintenance 
and  celebration  of  public  worship  in  its  most  reverent 
and  dignified  form,  cum  cantu  et  juhilatione ;  and  (3.) 
Diocesan, — as  the  bishop's  officials  in  the  administration  of 
his  diocese,  prepared  also  to  go  forth  at  his  bidding  to  act 
OS  mifisionaries  or  evangelists  in  any  part  to  which,  ho 
might  see  fit  to  send  them.     In  this  way  there  sprang  up 
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the  body  known  as  the  "  chapter "  of  the  cathedral, — a 
body  originally  in  tho  closest  connection  with  the  bishop, 
and  having  no  corporute  existisuce  apart  frooi  him.  This 
collective  body  sometimes  consisted  of  "seculars,"  t.<r.,  of 
clergy  not  bound  by  mouastic  vows,  living  in  the  world, 
with  separate  homes  of  their  own  ;  sometimes  of  "  regulars," 
i.e.,  of  clergy  living  according  to  a  monastic  rule,  residing 
in '  one  religious  comuiuoity,  and  sharing  in  common 
buildings.  Of  both  bodies  the  bishop  was  the  head. 
When  the  cathedral  was  the  church  of  a,  monastery  aod 
wto  served  by  regulars,  the  bishop  was  regarded  as  the 
abbot ;  and  wheu  the  chapter  consisted  of  a  college  of 
secular  clergy,  it  owed  allegiance  to  no  oae  but  the  bishop 
himself.  The  "  dean, "  the  present  head  of  all  English 
cathedral  chapters,  was  a  comparatively  late. addition,  not 
appearing  till  the  10th  or  lltU  century.  He  had  been 
preceded  by  the  praepositut,  a  "provost,  "  who  occurs  in 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  Earlier  still  we  find  the 
"  archpresbyter, "  who  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
archdeacoQ  "  exercising  chief  authority  among  the  cathedral 
clergy,  but  always  in  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop. 
AnoUier  chief  officer  of  the  church — one,  with  the  two  last, 
of  the  "  tria  culmiaa  ecclesi®  " — was  the  "  custos  "  or 
"  primicerius, "  a  title  he  derived  from  his  name  being  that 
first  entered  on  the  waxen  tablet  or  list.  The  strange  con- 
tradiction by  which  the  bishop  has  less  authority  in  the 
church  of  which  he  is  the  titular  head,  and  which  takes  its 
distinctive  appellation  from  his  throne,  than  in  any  other 
church  in  his  dipcese,  only  gradually  came  into  existence.  It 
was  partly  a  result  of-  the  increase  of  his  diocesan  duties, 
partly  of  his  transformation  lato  a  great  political  officer  of 
the  state,  and  partly  of  the  organization  of  the  chapter  as  an 
independent  corporation.  When  travelling  over  his  wide- 
spread diocese,  or  attending  upon  the  king  as  chancellor, 
or  other  high  officer,  the  bishop  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  internal  administration  of  his  cathedral,  and  the 
authority  naturally  tended  to  attach  itself  to  the  permanent 
chief  of  the  chapter,  while  ho  gradually  sank  into  a  mere 
external  visitor  called  in  when  needed  to  correct  abuses,  or 
as  an  arbiter  to  settle  disputes.  Under  the  bbhop  as  its 
nominal  head  the  chapter  of  a  fully  organized  cathedral, 
when  it  was  formed  of  secular  priests,  consisted  of  the 
guatuor  persoru.;,  or  four  chief  "  dignitaries  "  of  the  church, 
and  a  body  of  **  canons  "  or  "  prebendaries."  The  four 
high  officers  were — (1.)  the  "  dean,"  as  the  general  head 
of  the  whole  capitular  body,  charged  with  the  internal 
discipline  of  the  corporation ;  (2)  the  "  praecentor,"  or 
"  chanter, "  who  was  charged  with  the  inanagement  of  the 
choir,  and  the  musical  arrangements  of  the  service  ;  (3) 
the  "  chancellor,"  the  literary-man  of  the  chapter,  who,  as 
theological  professor,  superintended  the  education  of  its 
younger  members,  delivered  lectures  himself,  and  procured 
the  delivery  of  sermons  by  others,  had  the  care  of  the 
libjary,  and  wrote  the  letters  of  the  body;  and  (4)  the 
"  treasurer,  "  not  in  the  modern  fiscal  sense  of  the  word, 
but  the  officer  to  whose  care  were  entrusted  the  treasures 
of  the  church,  its  sacred  vessels  and  altar  furniture,  reli- 
quaries, and  other  ornaments.  With  these  were  usually 
united  the  "  archdeacons,"  varying  in  number  with  the  size 
of  the  diocese,  who  were,  however,  more  diocesan  than 
cathedral  officers.  Next  after  these  dignitaries  the  main 
body  of  a  cathedral  chapter  consisted  of  "  canon^  "  or  "  pre- 
bendaries." The  former  name  tlrey  received  originally  from 
being  enrolled  on  the  "  canon "  or  list  of  ecclesiastical 
officers,  though  subsequently  it  was  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  their  being  bound  by  canons,  i.e.,  rules.  The 
additional  title  of  prebendary  wsis  given  to  those  canons 
who  enjoyed  a  separate  estate  (prcehaida),  in  virtue  of  their 
position,  besides  their  share  of  the  corporate  funds.  These 
names  were,  generally  speaking,  two  different  designations 


for  taa  same  ludividaa^  A  canon  was  usually,  thougb 
not  always,  a  prebendary ;  but  a  prebendary,  as  a  member 
of  the  capitular  body,  was  always  a  canon.  The  life  of 
the  canons  was  separate,  not  coenobitic.  Each  had  his 
own  house  and  his  private  establishment.  The  attempt 
of  Chrodegang,  archbishop  of  Metz  (who  died  in  766), 
to  force  a  semi-monastic  rule  on  canons,  with  a  common 
refectory  and  common  dormitory,  though  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  was  short-lived.  By  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century  the  rule  was  indeed  established 
in  almost  all  the  cathedrals  of  France,  Qermany,  and  Italy, 
and  had  also  been  adopted  in  England,  But  its  strict- 
ness proved  unpalatable  to  the  canons.  It  was  gradually 
relaxed  everywhere,  and  found  no  acceptance  in  Eng- 
land. The  distinction  between  "  residentiary  "  and  "  non- 
residentiary  "  canons  had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  to 
combat  the  evils  consequent  on  pluralities.  The  canons 
having  other  preferments  were,  by  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  generally  non-resident.  Their  cathedral  duties 
were  performed  by  "vicars"  receiving  a  small  stipend. 
To  attract  them  into  residence  the  divisible  part  of  the 
corporate  revenue  was  ordered  to  be  shared  among  those 
canons  who  had  resided  for  a  certain  term.  This  created 
a  degree  of  confusion,  as  there  was  no  certainty  how 
many  canons  would  reside  during  a  given  year.  To 
obviate  this  irregularity  the  duty  of  residence  was  laid 
on  a  fixed  number  of  canons  only,  who  were  to  discharge 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  cathedral  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  body  (Freeman,  Cathedral  £ssai/s,  pp.  148-149). 
The  establishment  of  "  vicars, "  or,  as  they  are  now  more 
usually  but  unstatutably  called,  "  minor  canons,"  as  a 
regular  and  permanent  part  of  the  cathedral  body, 
originally  due  to  non-residence,  was  sanctioned  through  the 
inability  of  some  of  the  canons  to  take  their  part  in  the 
choral  service  of  the  church.  In  most  cathedrals  each 
officer  had  his  deputy.  Thus  we  find  the  "  sub-dean,"  the 
"sub-chanter"  or  "succentor,"  the  "vice-chancellor,"  as 
recognized  members  of  the  cathedral  staff.  Another  officer 
is  the  "  prselector,"  or  lecturer  in  theology,  who  in  some 
cathedrals  executes  the  duties  elsewhere  performed  by  the 
chancellor. 

We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  the  cathedrals  of 
secular  caucus.  The  monastic  cathedrals  differed  little 
from  ordinary  monasteries,  save  in  being  governed,  in  tho 
almost  constant  absence  of  their  titular  abbot,  the  bishop, 
by  a  prior  as  the  real  head  of  their  society.  Cathedrals 
of  this  class  are  peculiar  to  England  and  Germany,  which 
received  its  religion  mainly  from  England.  The  monks  or 
regular  clergy  who  served  them  were,  in  England,  everj=- 
where  of  the  Benedictine  order,  except  at  Carlisle,  wher« 
they  were  Austin  canons. 

The  distinction  between  monastic  and  secular  cathedral* 
in  England  was  perpetuated  at  the  Reformation  under  the 
new  titles  of  "  Cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  "  and 
"  Cathedrals  of  the  New."  In  the  cathedrals  of  the  formei 
class  the  foundation  remained  substantially  unchanged. 
But  the  monasteries  attached  to  cathedrals  having  been 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIIL,  together  with  the  othei 
religious  houses,  these  cathedrals  were  founded  afresh  wi 
chapters  of  secular  canons  presided  over  by  a  dean.  These 
new  chapters  were  eight  in  number,  viz.,  Canterbury, 
Durham,  Winchester,  Carlisle,  Ely,  Norwich,  Rochester, 
and  Worcester.  The  members  of  the  chapter  were 
designated,  not  canons,  but  prebendaries,  an  improper 
appellation,  as  none  had  any  separate  estate  or  "  praebenda" 
assigned  to  them.  The  highest  number  of  these  new 
prebendaries  was  twelve,  at  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester; the  lowest  was  four,  at  Carlisle,  With  these 
monastic  cathedrals  may  be  classed  the  new  sees  formed 
by  Henry  VIIL  from  existing  monasteries,  viz.,  Bristol, 
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CLester,  Glourcalcr,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough.  Tbo  coii- 
stitutiott  of  these  cathedrals  was  similar  to  tho.so  of  the 
other  monastic  cathedrals,  and  the  c<.iJea  of  statutes  almnst 
identical  In  all  the  cathedrals  of  the  ICew  Foundation 
the  precentor,  instead  of  being  a  chief  diguitary  second 
only  to  the  dean,  in  one  of  tlin  minor  canons. 

Tna  cathedrals  of  the  Old  Fminrlation,  whose  constitution 
has  not  hpen  materially  changed  sinca  the  13th  century, 
and  which  are  in  ("ime  Inataiices  stil)  govL-rned  by  i)re- 
Retormalion  statutes,  are  thi>s>;  of  York.  London,  Chichester, 
Exeter,  Hereford.  Lichfield.  Jiinculn.  Salisbury,  aud  Wells, 
together  with  those  of  the  four  Welsh  bishopricy — Bangor, 
L/audaff,  8t  Asnj)h'n.  and  fcJt  David's.  Monastic  cathedrala 
being  nearly  peculiar  to  England  ami  (Jerniany,  the.'ie  Old 
Foundation  cathedrals  "  are  those  whose  history  aud  con- 
btitution  has  niost  in  tiunmon  with  the  churnhes  cf  Scotland, 
Ireland,  ancl  Western  Christendom  generally"  (Fi-peman, 
us.,  p.  139), 

To  the.se  must  be  added  the  two  recently-erected 
cathedrals  of  Manchester  and  Ripon.  lu  each  of  these 
cises  advantage  was  takeu  of  an  existing  collegiate 
establishment  i>a  which  to  graft  a  cathedral  No  provision 
js  made  iu  the  Act  for  the  founding  of  the  see  of  St  Alban's 
for  the  creation  of  a  capitular  body. 

The  legislation  of  3  and  4  Victoria  ridiiced  all  the 
catherlrals  of  England  and  Wales  to  a  uniform  constitution. 
The  normal  type  is  that  of  a  dean  and  four  canons. 
Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Ely,  however,  have  six  canons 
a-pieco,  and  Winchester  aud  Exeter  five.  To  remove  still 
further  the  distinction  between  cathedrals  of  the  Old  and 
Mew  Foundation,  a  body  of  honorary  canons  was  called 
into  being  in  the  latter  to  correspond  to  the  prebendaries 
of  the  former  foundations.  The  prebendal  estates  having 
been  alienated,  the  honour  in  each  case  is  eq^ually  a  barren 
one. 

In  not  a  few  of  the  English  cathedrals  the  due  perfor- 
mance of  the  choral  service  is  provided  for  by  a  corporation 
of  "  lay  vicars,"  forming  in  some  casus  au  independent 
body  endowed  with  estates  of  their  own.  The  chorister 
boys  also  in  some  cases  are  supported  and  educated  from 
the  proceeds  of  separate  estates.  The  "  priest  vicars,"  or 
"  minor  canons,"  in  several  instances,  also  have  their  own 
estates  and  form  a  corporation  by  themselves. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  preseut  article  to 
enter  upon  the  ritual  and  architectural  history  of  cathedrals. 
Id  neither  of  these  respects  do  they  differ  essentially  from 
other  important  and  dignified  churches. 

Essays  on  Cathedrals,  tJitcd  by  Dean  Howsou  ;  Freeman,  Calhe- 
drat  Church  of  WcUs;  Walcott,  Cuth:dr'ilit:  lioliertson,  nistory  of 
the  Christian  Church  ;  MUmaii,  History  of  Christ ianity.    (E.  V.) 

CATHERINE,  Saint.  The  Roman  hagiology  contains 
th-e  record  of  no  less  than  six  saints  of  this  name,  viz.  : — 
i.  St  Catherine,  virgin  and  martyr,  whoso  day  of  com- 
"iiemoration  recurs  on  the  25th  of  November;  2.  St 
Catherine  of  Sweden,  who  died  abbess  of  Watzcu,  on  the 
24th  Starch  1381,  and  is  commemorated  on  the  illst 
of  that  month;  3.  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  born  in  J 3 17, 
whoso  festal  day  is  observed  on  the  30th  of  April  ;  4.  St 
Catnerine  of  Bologua,  whose  family  name  was  Vigri,  aud 
who  died  abbess  of  the  Convent  of  St  Clairs  iu  that  city 
on  the  9th  March  14C3;  5.  St  Catherine  of  Genoa,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Ficschi,  was  born  about 
1448,  spent  her  life  and  her  means  ia  succouring  and 
ottending  on  the  sick,  especially  iu  the  time  of  the  plague 
which  ravaged  Genoa  in  1497  and  150J,  died  in  that 
city  in  1510,  was  canonized  by  Clement  XIL  iu  1737, 
and  had  her  name  placed  in  the  calendar  on  the  22d  of 
July  by  Benedict  XIV.  ;  and  C.  St  Catherine  do'  Ricci,  of 
Florence,  bora  of  that  noble  family  iu  1522.  who  became 


a  imu  iu  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at  Pralo,  died  ir 
1589,  and  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1746,  whc 
fixed  her  festal  day  on  the  1 3th  February. 

.:U1  these  woineu  are  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  of  tha 
Roman  Church  to  have  worked  miracles.  Indeed  without 
this  essential  qualification  they  could  not  have  been 
canonized.  The  lives  of  all,  save  that  of  Catherine  of 
Genoa,  whose  career  was  a  more  active  one,  having  been 
spent  mainly  in  the  hospitals  of  her  native  city,  were  passed 
in  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  monastic  virtues.  St 
Catheriue  do'  Ricci  was  subject  to  long  trances  and  vision.?, 
And  of  St  Catheriue  of  Genoa  it  is  recorded,  that  that 
miracle  of  levitation  (or  being  raised  from  the  ground), 
which  is  asserted  with  such  curious  frequency  lo  Lave 
happened  to  various  saints,  frequently  happened  to  bei, 
when  she  was  iu  the  act  of  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

Of  all  these  saints,  however,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
here  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  earliest  of  the  name,  who  ia 
the  person  intended  when  the  Roman  Church  sjieaka  of  St 
Catherine  without  any  additional  designation,  and  then  to 
give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account  of  tho  far  most 
celebrated  and  historically  important  of  them  all,  St 
Catheriue  of  Sieua. 

History  has  exceedingly  little  to  tell  of  this  saint ;  history, 
more  properly  so  called,  indeed,  has  nothing  at  all  She 
id  said  to  have  been  of  royal  pareutage,  aud  her  life  ia 
referred  lo  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  She  was 
martyred  at  Alexandria.  She  was  especially  celebrated  for 
her  learuiug  and  philosophical  culture,  and  has  always 
been  considered  tho  especial  patron  of  philosophical  schools. 
But  iu  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  authenticated  fact, 
legendary  fable  has  been  abundant  iu  furnishing  forth  lives 
of  the  saint.  And  it  is  to  one  of  these  legends  that  tho 
well-known  presentiment  of  the  saint,  which  alone  is  hkely 
to  cause  modern  readers  to  feel  any  interest  in  her  name, 
is  due.  It  is  said  that  in  reveuge  for  the  discomfiture  of 
a  company  of  heathen  philosophers,  with  whom  she  had 
been  compelled  to  dispute,  the  holy  and  learned  lady  was 
bound  to  a  wheel  armed  with  spikes,  in  such  sort  that  every 
turn  of  the  machine  would  cause  the  spikes  to  pierce  het 
body.  But  the  cords  were  miraculously  broken,  aud  tha 
malice  of  her  enemies  foiled.  Hence  St  Catheriue,  virgin 
and  martyr,  is  always  represented  with  a  wheel,  and  tho 
extreme  popularity  of  this  saint,  and  consequent  common- 
ness of  the  pictuies  of  her,  is  indicated  by  tho  fact  that  » 
wheel  of  a  certain  construction  and  appearance  is  to  the 
preseut  day  called  a  Catherine  wheel.  The  lover  of 
mediasval  painting  may  be  warned  agaiust  mistaking  tho 
pictures,  which  he  so  constantly  meets  with,  of  St  Catheriiio 
with  her  wheel,  for  representations  of  St  Catheriue  of  Siena, 
or  of  any  of  the  other  saints  Catherine,  who  all  of  them 
lived  a  thousand  years  or  nioro  later  than  the  first  and 
original  s.'iint  of  the  name. 

St  Catherine  of  Sieua,  boru  in  that  city  in  tho  year 
1347,  was  a  daughter  of  Giacomo  Beuincasa,  said  by  tho 
hagiographers  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  uoblo 
family  of  Borghese,  also  of  Sieuese  origin, — a  connection, 
however,  which  has  been  repudiated  by  the  nobles  of  that 
subsequently  Papal  family.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  tho  two  families  were  sprung  from  tho  same  stock. 
Tho  researches  of  Siguor  Grottanelli,  the  present  librarian 
of  tho  municipal  library  at  Siena,  have  enabled  him  lo 
construct  a  pedigree  of  the  saint,  which  may  be  considered 
as  perfectly  authentic,  from  which  it  appears  that  bho  was 
one  of  thirteen  children  ;  and  that  her  father  Giacomo, 
who  died  wlicn  she  was  one-andtwenty,  iu  ISCiS,  had  been 
one  of  ten.  Her  mother  Lapa,  who  was  the  granddaughter 
of  a  "  poeta  volgare," — that  is  to  say,  a  poet  who  wrote  in 
tho  then  nascent  Italian  tongue, — lived  to  bo  eighty-uina 
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To  her  and  to  one  of  her  brothers,  and  to  two  of  her  nieces, 
Bondry  of  the  saint's  letters  are  addressed. 

As  is  usual  in  the  Roman  hagiography,  tho  first  and  con- 
temporary biographer  of  St  Catherine,  her  confessor,  the 
Dominican  friar  Baimondo  (he  was  great-grandson  of  tho 
celebrated  Pictro  delle  Vigne^  tho  chancellor  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  and  became  the  24th  general  of  the  Domini- 
can order),  insists  largely  on  the' tendency  towat'ds  sanctity 
which  marked  Catherine  in  her  earliest  years.  The 
Austerities  and  self-inflictions  by  which  she  prepared 
herself  for  her  career,  and  gave  proof  of  her  vocation  to 
those  around  her,  "began  at  an  incredibly  early  age,  and 
went  on  increasing  in  intensity  till  they  p&ss  from  the 
probable  to  the  highly  improbable,  afid  thence  to  the 
manifestly  miraculous.  At  five  years  old  it  was  her  practice 
in  going  up  stairs  to  kneel  at  each  step  to  the  Virgin.  She 
habitually  flogged  herself  and  induced  other  children  to  do 
the  same,  at  six  years  of  age.  At  seven  she  deprived  her- 
self of  a  great  portion  of  her  food,  secretly  giving  it  to  her 
brother,  or  throwing  it  to  the  cats.  At  the  same  age  she 
would  watch  from  the  window  to  see  when  a  Dominican 
monk  passed,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  moved  on,  would  run 
down  and  kiss  the  spot  of  the  pavement  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  feet.  At  twelve  years  old  her  mother  begged 
her  to  comb  her  hair  and  wash  her  face  oftener.  But  this 
she  steadily,  refused  to  do,  till  her  mother  requested  a 
married  sister  to  use  her  influence  with  Catherine,  to  which 
for  a  time  she  yielded  to  a  certain  degree.  This  yielding, 
however,  she  often  in  after-life,  as  her  confessor  testified, 
bewailed  with  bitter  tears  of  penitence,  always  mentioning 
it,  when  she  made,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
frequently,  a  general  confession  of  her  sins. 

About  the  same  period  of  Catherine's  life,  her  twelfth 
year,  she  wholly  abandoned  the  use  of  animal  food.  At 
fifteen  she  left  off  wine.  At  twenty  she  gave  up  bread, 
living  only  on  uncooked  vegetables.  She  used  to  sleep  but 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  four  and  twenty.  She  always 
flogged  herself  till  the  blood,  streamed  from  her  three 
times  a  day.  She  lived  three  years  -without  speaking. 
She  wore  a  chain  of  iron  round  her  body,  which  gradually 
ate  its  way  into  her  flesh.  And,  finally,  she  remained 
wholly  without  food  for  many  years.  Catherine  began,  we 
are  told,  to  have  visions  at  six  years  old.  Returning  home 
one  day,  abost  that  time,  through  th^treets  of  Siena,  she 
saw  in  the  sky,  immediately  over  the  Dominican  Church,  a 
throne  with  Christ  sitting  on  it,  dressed  in.  Papal  robes, 
accompanied  by  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  and  St  John; 

But  these  practices  of  her  infancy,  and  these  early 
visions  were  but  preparatory  to  the  wonders  of  a  later 
period.  Christ  appeared  to  her  daily  as  soon  as  she  retired 
to  her  cell,  as  she  informed  Father  Raimondo,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  her  the  doctrines  of  religion,  which,  as 
ehe  said  to  her  confessor,  "  no  man  or  woman  ever  .taught 
me,  but  only  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  sometimes 
by  means  of  inspiration,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
clear  bodily  appearance,  manifest  to  the  bodily  senses,  and 
talking  with  me,  as  I  now  talk  with  you."  A  detailed 
account  of  these  manifestations  will  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Father  Raimondo. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  one  miraculous 
occurrence,  ^hich  was  deemed  the  great  and  culminating 
glory  of  the  saint,  and  has  occupied  the  most  prominent 
position  in  her  estimation  by  the  church,  and  in  the 
imaginations  of  her  admirers.  This  is  the  supernatural 
impression  on  her  hands  and  feet  of  the  scars  of  wounds 
corresponding  with  those  made  in  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  Saviour  by  the  nails  which  fixed  Him  to  the  cross. 
This  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at  Pisa,  and  is  asserted  by 
Father  Raimondo  to  have  happened  in  his  presence. 
Catherine  had  received  the  Bocrament,  and  fell,  as  usual 


with  her  at  such  times,  into  a  trance.  Her  confessor  and 
some  others  were  awaiting  her  recovery  from  it,  when 
they  saw  her  suddenly,  rise  with  a  start  to  a  .kneeling 
posture,  with  her  arms  stretched  out  horizontally,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  more  fall  prostrate.  Soon  afterwards  she 
came  out  of  her  trance,  and  immediately  calling  aside  her 
confessor  said,  "  Be  it  known  to  you,  my  father,  that  I 
now  bear  on  my  body  the  marks  of  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  And  I,"  continues  Father  Raimondo, 
"  having  told  her  that  I  had  observed  as  much  from  the 
movements  of  her  body,  while  she  was  in  her  trance,  asked 
her  in  what  manner  the  Lord  had  performed  that  miracle  1 
And  she  said,  '  I  saw  the  prucified  Lord  descending 
towards  me  with  a  great  light,  which  caused  me,  from  the 
impetus  of  my  soul  to  meet  its  Creator,  to  raise  up  my 
body.  Then  I  saw  five  bloody  rays  descending  from  the 
scars  of  his  most  holy  wounds,  and  directing  themselves  to 
tho  hands  and  feet  and  heart  of  my  body.  Upon  which, 
knowing' what  tho- mystery  was,  I  exclaimed,  O,  Lord,  my 
God,  let  not,  I  pray  you,  the  scars  appear  externally  on  my 
body,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  them  internally.  Then, 
while  I  was  yet  speaking,  the  rays,  before  they  reached  me, 
turned  from  blood-colour  to  a  pure  and  splendid  light,  and 
touched  the  five  parts  of  my  body — that  is  my  hands,  my 
feet,  and  my  heart.'  I  asked  her  further,  Do  you  now  feel 
in  those  spots  any  sensible  paini  To  which,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  she  replied,  '  So  great  is  the  pain  I  feel  in  all  those 
five  places,  but  especially  in  my  heart,  that  it  appears 
impossible  to.  me  to  live  many  days,  unless  the  Lord 
perform  some  further  miracle.'  " 

In  order  io  appreciate  the  importance  and  bearing  of 
this  celebrated  miracle,  the  fierce  and  bitter  rivalry  which 
existed  between  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  St  Francis  had,  some  half  century  pre- 
viously, received  these  five  wounds  in  the  same  way.  The 
marks  are  familiarly  known  among  hagiographers  and 
their  readers  as  the  Stigmata  ;  and  the  having  received 
them  was  considered  the  crowning  glory  of  St  Francis,  and 
was  the  exclusive  boast  of  his  Franciscans.  But  now  the 
Dominicans  were  even,  with  them.  The  Sienese  Pope,  who 
canonized  his  townswoman  Catharine,  Pius  II.,  gave  his 
approbation  to  a  service,  in  which  this  reception  of  the 
stigmata  was  prominently  asserted.  And  so  severely  was 
the  blow  felt  by  the  indignant  Franciscans  that  they 
obtained  from  the  next  Pope  but  one,  Sixtus  IV.,  himself 
a  Franciscan,  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  St  Francis  had.  an 
exclusive  right  to  and  monopoly  of  that  especial  miracle, 
and  that  it  was  accordingly  forbidden  to  represent  St 
Catherine  receiving  the  stigmata  under  pain  of  ecclesias- 
tical censures.  The  tendency  observable  in  many  of  tho 
austerities  and  miracles  said  to  have  been  suffered  and 
done  by  St  Catherine,  to  outdo  the  austerities  and  miracles 
of  other  saints,  especially  St  Francis,  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  this  of  the  stigmata.  The  degree  jn  which 
it  served  the  purptjse  of  the  Dominicans  is  the  measure  of 
the  suspicion  attaching  to  it.  But  there  is  nothing 
incredible  in  the  supposition  that  Catherine  may  ha'sie 
imagined  iaher  trance  all  that  she  had  related;  and  still 
less  is  it. unlikely  that  such  diseased  dreamings  may  have 
been  the  natural  product  of  a  waking  fancy,  filled  with, 
and  dwelling  on,  this  much  envied  manifestation.  Perhaps 
the  conditiori,  bo  providently  introduced,  as  it  would  seem, 
that  the  scars  were  not  to  bo  visible,  may  be  suggestive  of 
a  fraudulent  intention.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
observed  that  if  such  a  fraud  had  been  planned,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  one,  who  habitually  subjected  her  body 
to  so  much  Buffering,  to  submit  to  the  required  wounds 
beforehand.  It  will,  however,  probably  bo  felt  by  most 
readers  of  the  above  quoted  narrative  of  Father  Raimondo 
that  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  many  of  the  marks  of  untruth- 
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tulneas.  The  mouk'd  Btatenieiit  that  ho  had  known  what 
was  taking  placa  from  the  inoveiueuts  of  her  body  would 
seem  to  be  very  suggestive  of  a  foregone  jiurijoso  and  jilan. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  this  is  so  obvious, 
tliat  the  monk  would  never  have  committed  himself  to 
such  a  statement  had  not  it  .beeu  the  simiilo  truth. 

The  celebrated  and  leaiuod  Toniasseo,  whoso  literary 
roputatiuu  probably  stands  higher  with  Lis  countrymen 
than  that  of  any  other  living  writer,  and  who  is  the  latent 
writer  on  St  Catherine,  accepting  her  works  and  character 
in  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic  devotee,  writes  iu  the  essay 
on  St  Catherine,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  latest 
edition  of  her  works  (4  vols  ,  Florence.  18G0),  as  follows  : 
"  If  by  the  mere  play  of  the  imagination  a  person,  who 
has  had  a  limb  cut  off,  feels,  nevertheless,  pain  in  the  part 
which  has  been  removed ;  if  the  force  of  thought  often 
creates  bodily  ills  and  cures  them,  it  would  be  in  contradic- 
tion to  all  philosophy  and  all  the  laws  of  criticism  to  deny 
that  a  woman  rendered  \>y  love  profoundly  apprehensive 
of  the  sufferings  of  another,  may  feel  pain  in  her  own 
person,  in  that  same  spot  of  the  body  where  the  loved 
person  feels  or  felt  it.  .It  would  be  to  deny  to  Catherine 
that  privilege  of  sympathizing  piety  and  tender  humanity, 
which  we  grant  to  the  French  mother,  who  exclaims,  J'ai 
mal  (I  la  poitrine  de  ma  fille  /  And  lor  Catherine  Jesus 
was  alive,  was  present  in  her  heart,  in  her  eyes.  All  her 
being,  as  all  the  world,  was  full  of  hira."  The  recognized 
pheuomcnoD,  however,  to  which  the  eloquent  philologist 
refers  is  a  purely  physiological  one ;  and  it  is  for 
physiologists  to  determine  what  amount  of  analogy  may  be 
discoverable  between  that  known  fact  and  the  sensation  of 
bodily  pain  from  which  Catherine  declared  herself  to  be 
Buffering,  when  she  had  recovered  from  her  trance  ; — or 
rather  that  respecting  which  Catherine  is  said  to  have 
made  such  a  declaration  by  the  Dominican  her  confessor 
and  biographer.  For  in  weighing  the  extremely  curious 
question  of  the  amount  of  conscious  imposture  which  may 
probably  be  supposed  to  have  beea  mingled  with  other 
elements  in  the  extraordinary  narrative,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  remember  that  wo  have  the  testimony  add  statements 
of  Catherine  only  through  the  medium  of  the  general  of 
the  order,  to  the  fame  and  glory  of  which  Catherine's 
saintly  fame  and  glory  was  bo  nil-important. 

It  is  important  to  observe  in  this  connection  that 
various  statements  of  her  confessor  will  leave  little  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  made  that  form  of  malady 
called  catalepsy  their  study,  or  even  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  phenomena  attending  it,  that  Catherine  was 
subject  to  constantly-recurring  attacks  of  catalepsy.  And 
physicians  will  probably  deem  tho  hint  above  thrown  out, 
to  tho  effect  that  tho  saint  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
herself  into  this  state  "as  much  as  she  could,"  not 
unimportant.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  do  more 
than  call  attention  by  a  passing  word  to  the  very  remark- 
able similarity  between  some  of  tho  phenomena  described 
by  Father  Kaimondo  and  those  attending  many  very  well- 
known  cases  of  animal  magnetism 

But  if  doubts  and  diflicultics  crowd  thickly  about  the 
wholo  of  that  portion  of  Saint  Catherine's  story  which  has 
obtained  for  her  the  pre-eminence  of  saiutship,  it  may  bo 
eaid  that  tho  public  events  of  her  life,  which  make  part  of 
the  undoubted  history  of  her  time,  are  hardly  less  cjLtra- 
ordinary  and  surprising.  In  tho  year  137(',  tho  29th  of 
Catherine's  life,  Gregory  XI.  was  living  and  holding  tho 
Papal  court  at  Avignon.  Ho  was  the  last  of  sovcn  French 
Popes  in  succession  who  Lad  done  so,  and  had  perpetuated 
tor  seventy-three  years  what  ecclesiastical  writers  are  fond 
ni  terming  "  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  church."  To 
out  an  eud  to  this  absenteeism,  and  to  bring  back  tho 
papacy  to  Italy  wui  tho  cherished  and  anxious  wish  of  all 
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good  Italians,  and  especially  of  all  [taliau  churchmen. 
Petrarch  had  urgently  pressed  Urban  V.,  Gregory's  imme- 
diate predecessor,  to  accomplish  tho  desired  change;  and 
Dante  had  at  an  earlier  date  laboured  to  bring  about  tlio 
same  object.  But  both  had  failed  in  front  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  attended  the  step.  The  French  cardinals, 
who  surrounded  the  Pope,  were  anxious,  of  course,  to  detam 
him  in  France.  Tho  king  of  France  threw  all  his  iufluenco 
into  the  same  scale.  The  French  Pope's  own  prejudices 
and  wishes  were,  of  course,  enlisted  on  tho  same  eid'^. 
Rome  itself  and  tho  dominions  of  the  church,  which  tho 
violences  and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  barons  kept  in  a 
chronic  state  of  rebellion,  made  the  Eternal  Cil,  .nything 
but  an  inviting  residence.  There  was  also  coubiderablo 
truth  in  the  representations  insisted  on  by  several  of  the 
French  Popes,  that  tho  rising  importance  of  the  northern 
churches  Lad  in  a  great  degree  changed  the  central  point 
of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  and  that  tho  church  could  more 
advantageou.sly  bo  governed  from  a  French  than  from  an 
Italian  city.  Thus  all  the  influences  which  Italy  had  for 
many  years  past  striven  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  popes,  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  own  city  had  failed.  And 
it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Catherine,  tho 
ilUterate  daughter  of  an  obscure  Sieneso  dyer,  determined 
to  try  her  powers  of  persuasion  and  argument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  tho  princes  of  the  church 
and  tho  greatest  men  of  Italy  had  in  vain  attempted.  For 
this  purpose  Catherine  ptoceeded  to  Avignon  in  the  summer 
of  1376.  And  in  the  September  of  that  year  the  Pope  set 
oui  on  Lis  return  to  Rome.  It  is  true  that  he  did  this, 
intending  after  a  sojourn  in  tho  Eternal  City  to  return  to 
France,  and  ho  would  almost  certainly  Lave  done  so,  Lad 
ho  not  been  prevented  by  death.  But  the  dyer's  daughter 
did,  as  things  fell  out,  succeed  in  her  enterprise,  and  moved 
the  centre  of  Europe  back  again  once  more  to  its  old  place 
in  Rome  !  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  to  attribute  the 
Pope's  return  to  Rome  to  Catherine's  intervention  is  a 
notable  instance  of  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  inference. 
But  many  proofs  might  be  given  from  various  WTiters  to 
show  that  it  was  unquestionably  believed  in  Ler  own  day 
that  Catherine  had  been  tho  real  moving  cause  of  tho 
restoration  of  the  Papacy  to  Rome.  (See  especially 
Ammirato,  Istorie  Fiorentine,  vol.  v.  p.  130,  ed.  Flor., 
182't.)  After  many  other  journejings  she  arrived  in 
Romo  on  the  28th  of  November  1378,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  Pope  ;  and  there  she  died  on  the  29th 
of  April  1380,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Father  Raimondo 
was  then  at  Genoa,  and  declares  that  in  that  city,  at  ths 
hour  of  her  death,  ho  heard  a  voice  communicating  to  him 
a  last  message  from  Catherine,  which  he  afterwards  found 
she  had  uttered  on  her  deathbed  word  for  word  as  ho 
heard  it,  "  and  of  this,"  he  adds  solemnly,  "  let  tLat  Eternal 
Truth,  which  can  neither  deceive  nor  bo  deceived,  bo 
witness." 

Cathorine's  works  consist  of  a  treatise  occupying  a  closely-printed 
quarto  volumo,  which  lather  Raimoodo  describes  as  "a  dialogue 
between  a  soul,  which  osked  four  questions  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
snine  Lord,  wlio  made  answer  and  gave  instruction  in  many  most 
useful  truths," — of  her  letters,  373  in  number,  and  of  26  prayers. 
The  dialogue  is  entitled,  The  Book  of  Divine  Doctrine,  yiven  in 
person  by  Uod  the  Father,  speaking  to  the  mind  of  tht  most  glorious 
and  holy  virgin  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  uvitien  down,  as  sht 
dictated  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  sit-;  being  the  while  entranced,  and 
actually  hearing  wliat  Ood  spoke  in  her.  The  work  ia  declared  to 
Imyo  been  dictated  by  tho  saint  in  her  father's  house  in  Siena,  a 
little  before  she  went  to  Rome,  and  to  have  been  conn)leted  on 
the  13th  of  October  1378.  This  dialogue  h»8  been  divided  into 
five  parts,  though  no  such  division  existed  in  it  as  it  fell  i'roui  lier 
lips.  Tho  iirst  I'uur  parta  exist  in  manuscript,  as  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  the  entranced  saint ;  but  tlio  fifth  treatise  ia  not  extant 
iu  the  original,  but  only  in  tho  Latin  version  of  Father  Raimondo, 
from  which  the  published  Italian  version  haa  been  re-translat^d. 
The  French  oratorian,  Father  Cosimii  Oudin,  ia  his  eupplem<!n.  i 
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ecclcsmstical  writers,  omittcJ  by  Ccllfirinine,  siyi  veiy  quietly, 
"She  wrote,  or  Uaimondo  de  Vincis  wrote  in  her  nnme,  a  work 
inscribed,"  &c.,  itc  And  it  is  very  possible  that  the  6U»incion 
indicated  may  be  a  just  one ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
the  work  itself  to  belie  the  origin  attributed  to  it.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  context,  as  it  stands,  does  r.ot  even  pretend 
to  give  the  unbroken  utterances  of  the  saint.  It  is  intermingled, 
witnout  any  advertisement  to  tlie  re.ider,  lypograiiliiol  or  other, 
that  he  is  about  to  enter  on  matter  of  a  diCTeicnt  nuthorsliip,  with 
long  pa3s,age3  descriptive  of  the  saint's  mode  of  receiving  the 
revelation,  written  in  the  person  of  the  secretary.  Hut  the 
saint's  own  utterances  arc  exactly  such  as  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  sucli  a  patient.  Tlicy  rcseinblo  the  worst  and  emptiest 
stylo  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  her  time  aud  country,  and 
consist  entirely  of  mere  verbose  and  repetitive  inanities  and  plati- 
tudes. It  is  impossible  to  read  tliem  without  being  strongly 
reminded  of  the  productions,  which  have  lioeu  given  forth  in 
these  latter  days  as  spiritual  communications  made  to  persons  in 
trance  or  otherwise  constituting  tliemselves  "me. Hums,  — a  simi- 
larity which  suggests  sundry  curious  considerations.  The  most 
probable  supposition  seems  to  bo  that  theso  "dialogues"  were 
composed  by  Father  Rnimondo,  from  notes  taken  ilown  from 
Catherine's  trance  ramblings.  'Tho  26  prayers  miglit  have  been 
expected  to  throw  more  light  on  the  character  and  mentnl  calibre 
of  the  saint,  whoso  communings  with  the  Infinite  they  represent. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  gathered  from  them.  The  im- 
pression they  are  calculated  to  produce  is  cither  that  the  saint 
was  a  self-conscious  actor  and  pretender,  or  that  they  are  not  her 
compositions, — tho  latter  perhaps  being  the  more  probable  hy- 
pothesis. Though  addressed  in  form  to  the  Deity,  there  is  little  in 
these  elfusions  that  can  with  accuracy  be  called  prayer.  The  speaker, 
or  rather  writer,  seems  continually  to  forget  his  avowed  object, 
and  runs  off  into  long  statements  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
tho  Deity,  and  ecclesiastical  positions  based  thereon,  evidently 
prompted  rather  by  didactic  views  as  to  mortal  hearers,  tlian  by 
effort  to  hold  communion  with  the  Almighty.  It  is  all  dry,  coldf 
repetitive,  verbose  theology,  instead  of  tho  warm  utterances  of  eiiher 
a  contrite  or  a  thankful  heart.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the 
saint's  letters,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  her  reputed 
works.  They  are  373  in  number,  and  form  two  stout  quarto  volumes 
of  the  Lucca  edition.  In  the  four  octavo  volumes  of  the  recent  cheap 
Milan  reprint,  only  the  first  198  are  given,  though  no  word  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  collection  is  imperfect.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fourth  volume  is  entitled  "4th  and  last."  Still  more  recently  the 
letters  have  been  reprinted  by  Barbara  at  Florence,  1860,  in  4  vols, 
small  octavo,  with  a  preliminary  notice  of  the  saint  prefixed  by  the  cele- 
brated Niccol6  Tommaseo,  consisting  of  210  jiages.  The  373  letters 
of  the  entire  collection  have  among  them  many  nddressea  to  kings, 
popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  conventu.al  bodies,  and  political  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  a  great  number  written  to  private  individuals.  And 
it  seems  very  strange  that  among  so  many  correspondents  of  classes 
whose  papers  are  likely  to  be  preserved,  and  many  of  whom, 
especially  the  monastic  communities,  would  assuredly  have  attached 
a  nigh  value  to  such  documents,  no  one  original  of  any  of  these 
documents  should  have  been  preserved.  Girolamo  Gigli,  tho  editor 
of  tho  quarto  edition  of  the  saint's  works,  printed  at  Lucca  and 
Siena,  1707-13,  an  enthusiastic  investigator  and  collector  of  every 
description  of  information  reg.arding  her,  gives,  in  his  preface  to  the 
letters,  a  careful  account  of  the  manuscript  collections  from  which 
they  have  at  different  times  been  printed,  but  has  not  a  word  to 
say  of  any  scrap  of  original  document.  The  epistles  were  first  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1500,  just  120  years  after  Catherine's  death.  The 
difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  tnie  authorship  of  these 
lettcr.3  are  much  complicated  by  questions  respecting  Catherine's 
cap.'ibility  of  writing,  and  her  own  statements  of  the  miraculous 
manner  in  which  she  acquired  that  accomplishment.  The  discus- 
sion of  these  difficulties  would  require  a  larger  sp.ico  than  can  here 
be  allotted  to  the  subject.  And  the  render  curious  on  the  subject 
may  bo  referred  to  a  life  of  tlie  saint  by  Mr  Trolloiie,  from  which 
much  of  tho  present  notice  has  been  taken.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  letters  were  written  by 
the  hands  of  secretaries.  The  very  high  reputation,  and  that  not 
wholly  of  a  pietistic  or  ecclesiastical  nature,  which  this  large  mass 
of  writings  has  enjoyed  for  several  centuries  will  probably  appear  to 
most  English  readers  an  extremely  singular  fact.  A  great  deal  of 
the  praise  bestowed  on  St  Catherine's  ^vritings  by  Italian  critics  has 
reference  to  their  style  and  diction.  Written  at  a  time  when  the 
langiiage,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  D.inte,  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Boc- 
caccio, was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  in  a  city  at  all  times  celcbrntod 
for  the  purity  of  its  vernacular,  they  have  by  the  common  consent 
of  Italian  scholars  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  -lassies 
of  the  language,— as  a  Usla  di  lingua,  as  the  Tuscan  purists  say. 
•''"^  Delia  Cruscans  have  placed  them  on  the  jealously-watched  list 
of  their  authorities,  and  an  enthusiastic  Sienese  compatriot,  the  be- 
fore-mentioned Girolamo  Gigli,  has  completed  a  vocabutario  Calerini. 
ono,  after  the  fashion  of  those  consecrated  to  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Homer  and  Cicero.     Of  course  no  one  from  the  "larbaroui" 


side  of  the  Alps  can  permit  himself  any  word  of  observation  on  this 
point,  especially  when  the  judgment  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  thogr.;atest  of  livii.g  Italian  critics,  Niccol6  Tommaseo 
Had  no  such  deci.'ive  opinion  been  extant  to  guide  his  ignorance, 
it  might  perhaps  have  seemed  to  a  foreigner  that  tho  saint's  stylo 
was  loose  in  its  syntax,  intricate  in  its  construction,  and  terribly 
overloaded  with  the  merest  verbosity.  But  the  philological  excel- 
Icncies  of  her  writings  are,  after  all,  .the  least  part  of  the  )iraise 
that  has  been  lavished  on  Catherine  as  an  author.  Her  adniirer« 
enlarge  ou  the  moving  eloquence,  the  exalted  piety,  tho  noble 
sentiments,  the  sound  argumentation  of  her  compositions^  especially 
the  letters. 

So  largo  a  number  of  devout  writers  have  occupied  tlieii  pens 
on  "legends"  and  biographies  of  Saint  Catherine  that  it  would  be 
far  too  lengthy  a  task  to  ottempt  to  give  even  a  list  of  them. 
The  public  library  of  Siena  contains  no  loss  than  79  works  of 
which  the  popular  saint  of  tlie  city  is  the  subject.  Almost  all  of 
them,  however,  seem  to  be  based  more  or  less  directly  and  avowedly 
on  tho  work  of  Father  Raimondo.  And  Enough  has  been  said  to 
give  the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  book.  Of  Giro- 
lamo Gigli's  yocahulario  Catcriniano  mention  has  also  been  made. 
Of  course  it  will  readily  be  understood  tliat  this  work  regards  the 
saint's  writings  in  a  purely  jdiilological  point  of  view.  But  the 
curious  fate  which  attended  this  work  maybe  noticed.  It  was 
burned  by  the  haiij^'man  at  Florence,  not  because  it  was  supposed  to 
contain  any  heterodoxy  in  matter  of  religion,  but  merely  because 
the  Delia  Crusca,  which  is  occas.  mally  somewhat  slily  satirized  in 
it,  was  enraged  at  the  position  taken  up  hy  the  author,  to  the  cITect 
that  the  Sienese  is  a  purer  dialect  of  Italian  than  the  Florentine  I 
The  notice  of  Saint  C.xtherino  by  Niccol6  Tommaseo,  prefixed  to  .the 
most  recent  edition  of  St  Catherine's  works,  has  also  been  mentioned. 
It  cannot  bo  called  "a  life"  in  any  sense.  For  the  author  makes 
no  attempt  to  relate  the  story  of  her  career,  or  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence for  any  of  the  anecdotes  which  he  does  relate.  It  is  written 
in  a  strain  of  enthusiastic  pietistio  adiniration,  which  is  certainly 
curious  in  tho  case  of  a  highly-cultured  19th  century  layman  ;  and 
its  principal  value  consists  in  the  judgment  on  the  purely  literary 
merits  of  the  writer,  by  one  who  must  be  admitted  to  tie  the  greatest 
living  critic  of  Italy.  (T.  A.  T.) 

CATHERINE  I.,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
and  after  his  deatli  for  two  years  (1725-27)  empress  of 
Russia,  was  tlia  natural  daughter  of  a  country  girl  in 
Livonia.  Being  left  utterly  destitute  when  a  mere  child, 
she  was  brought  up  by  a  Lutheran  pastor  of  Jlarienburg, 
named  Gliick.  About  1702,  at  a  pretty  early  age,  eho 
was  married  to  a  Swedish  dragoon,  from  whom,  however, 
she  was  almost  immediately  separated  by  the  Ticissitudes 
of  war.  She  never  saw  him  again ;  for  she  was  carried  off 
by  tho  Russian  forces,  and  was  slave  or  mistress  to  more 
than  one  Russian  general,  last  of  all  to  Prince  Menschikoff, 
in  whoso  house  she  attracted  tho  notice  of  the  czar.  Tho 
czar  was  struck  by  her  beauty  and  good  sense,  and  made 
her  his  mistress,  aud  then  his  wife  publicly  in  1711. 
After  that,  in  the  same  year,  she  performed  a  service 
to  her  husband  for  which  she  will  always  be  remembered 
in  history.  In  the  campaign  on  the  Pruth,  Peter,  with  an 
excessive  contempt  of  the  generalship  and  other  military 
qualities  of  the  Turks,  had  rashly  placed  himself  in  a 
position  in  which  he  was  completely  surrounded  and  cutoff 
from  all  supplies.  From  this  peril  he  was  relieved  by 
Catherine,  who  was  expert  enough  to  collect  the  necessary 
sum  for  bribing  the  Turkish  general,  and  in  this  way  to 
bring  about  a  tolerable  peace.  Next  year  she  was  solemnly 
crowned  empress  at  St  Petersburg.  She  continued  to  be 
the  faithful  companion  and  adviser  of  the  czar,  till  his 
death  in  1725.  After  that  event  she  was  herself  raised 
to  the  Rus.?iau  throne,  chiefly  through  the  address  of 
her  former  lord.  Prince  Menschikoff,  who  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  aud  gained  over  the 
guards  at  the  capital.  Her  reign  of  two  years  was  in 
no  wise  remarkable.  Menschikoff  was  her  minister,  and 
directed  affairs  almost  at  his  pleasure.  Catherine  was  by 
no  means  free  from  the  vices  then  prevalent  at  the  Russian 
court.  She  spent  whole  days  in  dissipation,  which 
hastened  her  end.  She  died  in  1727,  being  somewhere 
about  forty  years  of  age.  She  was  evidently  a  woman  of 
considerable  insight   and  expertness,  able  to  manage  tha 
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eccentric  czar  iu  his  violent  and  extravagant  mooJs,  and 
above  all  capable  of  sympathizing  with  him,  and  assisting 
liim  in  his  great  schemes,  though  she  couU  neither  read 
uor  write. 

CATHERINE  H.,  empress  of  Russia,  was  bora  at 
Stettin  in  1729  ;  by  the  dethronement  of  her  husband  Peter 
III.,  and  the  exclusion  of  her  son,  she  ascended  the  Rus- 
sian throne  in  17G2,  and  occupied  it  till  her  death  in  I7'J6. 
Her  father,  who  was  prince  of  AnhaltZerbst  in  Upper 
Saxony,8erved  in  the  Prussian  army.  Her  mother, a  peevish, 
hard-tempered,  and  pedantic  German  of  the  old  school,  gave 
her  a  severe  education,  which,  however,  did  not  crush  but 
strengthen  the  masculine  temper  of  her  daughter. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth,  having  selected  her  nephew 
Peter,  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  as  her  successor  on  the 
throne,  had  requested  a  sister  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  future  emperor.  But  avrare  of  the 
extraordinary  manners  then  prevalent  at  the  Russian 
couit,  Frederick  shrunk  from  the  proposal  and  suggested 
the  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Proposals  being  made 
in  that  quarter  and  thankfully  accepted,  the  princess, 
whose  original  name  was  Sophia  Augusta,  was  condutted 
to  Russia  by  her  mother  in  1744;  after  some  preliminary 
religious  instruction  she  received  the  name  of  Catherine,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Greek  Church,  and  was  at  length  in 
1745  with  due  splendour  married  to  Peter,  who  was  only  a 
year  older  than  herself.  The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy 
and  ill-assorted  one.  While  Catherine  grew  up  to  boa 
handsome,  strong-minded,  and  ambitious  lady,  Peter 
passed  his  life  apparently  on  the  very  borders  of  idiocy. 
Though  not  destitute  of  generous  and  even  noble  impulses, 
he  was  silly,  wayward,  and  extravagant.  Excluded  from 
all  serious  employment,  and  indeed  incapable  of  it,  he  spent 
his  time  in  drilling  a  troop  of  dogs  that  he  kept  in  a  kennel 
adjoining  his  wife's  sleeping  apartments,  executed  martial 
law  on  the  rats  he  used  to  train  to  the  same  military 
functions,  and  felt  very  angry  when  Catherine  ventured  to 
laugh  at  the  extravagance  of  his  proceedings.  From  early 
boyhood  he  had  been  habituated  to  strong  drink,  and,  as 
he  grow  up,  he  was  intoxicated  every  day.  Ho  insisted,  too, 
on  making  his  own  wife  his  confidwito  in  the  ceaseless  love 
intrigues  he  carried  on  with  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Such 
was  the  husband  to  whom  the  poor  girl  of  fifteen  was 
married,  and  the  man  who  was  to  have  uncontrolled  power 
over  a  vast  empire.  For  a  long  time  Catherine  did  her 
best  to  induce  him  to  act  iu  a  reasonable  way,  but  with 
littlo  success.  His  wOd  and  drunken  habits  continued, 
and  from  mere  caprice  as  much  as  anything  else,  ho 
became  more  and  more^alionated  from  her. 

Though  Catherine  was  thus  severely  tried  during  those 
early  years  of  her  married  life,  the  natural  firmness 
of  her  character  bore  her  through,  and  her  great  acuto- 
ness  and  adroitness  soon  enabled  her  to  gain  firm  footing 
in  the  court.  She  set  herself  resolutely  to  learn  the 
Russian  language,  and  soon  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of  it. 
She  mado  heriolf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history, 
manners,  and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  identified 
herself  completely  with  the  peop'o  around  her,  so  that  she 
became  a  thorough  Russian  in  character  and  sympathies, 
and,  when  occasion  required,  knew  how  to  move  the  Russian 
heart.  The  best  foreign  culture  of  her  time,  too,  she  made 
thoroughly  her  own,  being  an  assiduous  reader  of  French 
literature  during  tho  long  inactive  hours  of  her  youth. 
Voltaire  and  the  other  phifcsopftes  ol  tho  18th  century  were 
her  favourite  authors  ;  she  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of  tho 
new  humanitythey  preached,  expressed  thehighcst  reverence 
for  them,  and  corresponded  with  some  of  them  in  after-life. 

In  this  way,  while  her  husband  wa-stcd  his  life  in  every 
kind  of  grotesque  extravagance,  Catherine  was  engaged  in 
cultivating  her  mind,  and  in  learning  to  understand  her 


strange  surroundings.  Indeed  the  Russian  court  of  that 
era  was  nearly  as  exiraordinaiy  as  her  husband.  Since  the 
death  of  Feter  the  Great  (1720)  tho  crown  had  been  again 
and  again  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  intriguing  courtiers, 
mostly  of  German  origin.  To  accomplish  a  revolution,  to 
puU  down  one  ruler  and  set  up  another,  and  despatch  the 
leaders  of  an  opposing  faction  to  Siberia,  it  was  necessary 
only  to  gain  over  a  few  of  the  guards.  In  such  a  way  had 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter,the  Great,  won  the 
crown  in  1741.  She  had  some  natural  capacity  for  com- 
mand, but  lived  in  the  utmost  licence,  in  which  she  was 
only  too  perfectly  imitated  by  the  court.  Placed  in  such  a 
position  as  this,  Catherine  had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  and 
required  for  it  all  the  deftness  and  insight  of  her  nature. 
But  she  succeeded.  She  gradually  acquired  a  considerable 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  who  admired  her 
cleverness  and  beauty.  The  courtiers  of  both  sexes  learned 
to  respect  her.  Even  Peter  came  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  her  understanding,  and  though  he  never 
liked  her,  used  to  ask  her  advice  in  his  many  perplexities. 
But  she  did  not  escape  the  contagion  of  the  court.  lo 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom,  she  became  involved 
in  one  love  intrigue  after  another.  Consequently,  when 
children  were  at  length  born  of  her  (Paul,  the  eldest,  in 
1753),  their  paternity  was  matter  of  serious  doubt. 

In  this  way  she  lived  tiU  the  beginning  of  1762,  when 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  opened  the  way  to  a  very  different 
career.  The  poor,  half-imbecile  Peter  was  now  called  on 
to  leave  his  silly  employments,  and  undertake  the  govern- 
ment of  the  most  extensive  empire  in  the  world.  All  the 
schemes  he  embarked  in  were  marked  by  a  wild  generosity 
and  8ens3  of  justice ;  but,  unhappily,  in  almost  every  one 
he  managed  to  give  deadly  offence  to  th*  susceptible 
national  spirit  of  Russia.  Being  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
great  Frederick,  he  gave  back  with  impetuous  hasto  all  tlw 
advantages  won  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  sent  home  all 
tho  Prussian  prisoners,  restored  the  provinces  torn  from 
Prussia,  and  concluded  peace  and  then  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  his  hero.  Himself  a  Lutheran  in 
his  early  years,  he  made  little  account  of  the  religious 
etiquette  of  the  Russian  court,  and  still  further  alarmed 
the  clergy  by  threatening  to  lay  hands  on  the  property 
of  the  church,  while  he  grievously  offended  the  soldiery  by 
introducing  the  Prussian  uniform  and  the  severe  Prussian 
drill.  The  ambition  of  Catherine  v/ould  probably  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  governing  Russia 
through  her  husband,  but  he  was  too  wayward  a  person  to 
be  an  obedient  instrument ;  and  he  soon  publicly  insulted 
her  beyond  forgiveness  by  compelling  her  to  decorate  hia 
mistress,  the-  Countess  Woronzoff,  with  the  order  of  St 
Catherine.  This  and  other  matters,  and  the  growing 
alienation  of  a  long  and  distasteful  married  life,  brought 
on  a  crisis.  It  became  clear  that  tbcy  could  not  live 
together;  and  Catherine  began  to 'adopt  precautionary 
measures  in  self-defence.  She  had  littlo  difficulty  in 
doing  so  most  effectively.  Tho  Orloffs,  influential  persona 
in  the  Russian  guards,  were  devoted  to  her  ;  the  eldest, 
Gregory,  was  her  lover.  Those  men,  with  the  help  of  tho 
Princess  Dashkoff,  Count  Panin  (the  tutor  of  her  son 
Paul),  and  others,  phuined  tho  overthrow  of  Peter.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  July  (17G2),  Catherine  was 
awakened  at  the  palace  of  Peterhof  by  Alexis  Oiloff  with 
the  injunction  to  act  immediately  ;  they  had  been  betrayed. 
Accordingly,  she  set  out  for  the  capital,  and  finding 
Gregory  Orloff  on  tho  s^ot,  appealed  to  the  guards,  who 
were  easily  induced  to  raiso  the  standard  of  revolt.  In 
the  church,  tho  priests  anointed  her  regent  in  tho  name  of 
her  son,  while,  outside,  the  Orloffs  had  her  proclaimed 
empress  in  her  own  right.  After  that,  going  iu  procession 
through  tho  streets  she  was  joyously  saluted  empress  of 
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Uussia,  In  tLe  meautime,  Peter,  all  unaware  of  what 
was  going  on,  was  busy  drilling  his  favourite  German 
guards  at  Orauienbaum.  On  proceeding  to  Petcrhof  he 
fjnnd  that  Catherine  had  vanished,  and  »u6pected  the 
truth.  He  was  urged  to  fight,  but  all  his  fortitude  forsook 
hiin.  Next  day  he  abdicated,  expecting  freedom  to  retire 
to  Holstein  ;  but  he  was  coinijelled  to  proceed  to  Eopscha, 
where  on  the  17th,  the  Orloffs,  after  au  unsuccessful 
ftttempti  to  poison  him,  strangled  him  with  their  own 
liauds  iu  the  most  revolting  manner.  Of  this  part  of  the 
i^roceedings  Catherine  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge. 
Thus  easily,  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
concerned,  was  a  revolution  effected,  by  which  a  beau- 
tifiU  and  ambitious  woman,  a  foreigner,  ascended  the 
Russian  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  occupants. 
For  some  time,  however,  Catherine  did  not  feel  quite 
secure,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  influence  of  her  admirers  iu 
suppressing  discontent.  The  <;oldiery  at  Moscow  were 
disposed  to  resent  the  liberties  taken  by  their  compeers 
in  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  and  even  among  the  guards 
at  St  Petersburg  doubtful  symptoms  appeared.  But, 
eventually,  they  were  all  bribed  or  threatened  into  acquies- 
cence. A  conspiracy  formed  to  place  on  the  throne  Iran 
(a  descendant  of  a  brother  of  Peter  the  Great),  who  had 
already  been  emperor  a  few  months  in  1740,  also  proved 
abortive,  and  cost  that  unfortunate  prince  his  life.  Ten 
years  later  (1773),  a  Cossack,  Pugatcheff,  who  gave  himself 
out  for  the  dethroned  Peter,  raised  au  insurrection  iu  the 
Volga  region,  which,  being  supported  by  many  of  the 
extreme  orthodox  party  and  by  the  peasantry,  threatened 
to  prove  formidable.  But  the  undisciplined  braveiy  of  his 
troops  was  of  no  avail  against  the  forces  of  Catherine  ; 
he  was  defeated,  taken,  and  esecuted  at  Moscow.  Her  son 
Paul,  whom  she  disliked  and  neglected,  was  placed  under 
the  strictest  surveillance  to  the  end  of  her  reign. 

As  soon  as  she  was  securely  sent-ed  upon  the  throne, 
Catherine  began  to  attend  to  the  foreign  interests  of  her 
empire.  Hero  she  zealously  observed  the  traditions  of 
Russia.  Debarred  in  so  many  ways  from  the  free 
development  of  their  resources,  and  surrounded  iu  almost 
every  direction  by  weak  and  semi-barbarous  neighbours, 
the  Muscovites  had  been  constantly  aiming  at  the  extension 
of  their  frontiers  especially  towards  the  sea.  This  policy 
Catherine  took  up,  and  no  native  Russian  could  have  better 
carried  it  out  in  its  calculating  steadiness  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  One  of  her  first  steps  (1763)  was  to  expel  the  Saxon 
duke  of  Courland,  and  to  put  Birou,  a  creature  of  her  own, 
in  his  place  ;  and  by  ceaseless  intrigue  she  so  managed 
things  in  Courland,  that  it  was  eventually  glad  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Russian  empire  (1795).  Towards 
Frederick  she  took  a  thrcatei-ing  attitude  at  the  beginning 
of  her  reign  ;  but  finding  nothing  offensive  to  herself  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  king  with  her  late  husband,  and 
seeing  that  great  profit  might  be  derived  from  the  good-will 
of  Pnissia,  she  concluded  with  it  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  Frederick's 
reign. 

It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  Poland  that  this  treaty  of 
alliance  was  made.  The  first  result  of  it  was  the  advance 
of  a  Russian  arm/  to  the  Vistula  to  compel  the  election 
of  Poniatowski,  an  old  lover  of  Catherine,  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  (1763).  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
troubles.  The  old  question  of  the  toleration  of  dis- 
senters soon  turned  up  ;  one  confederation,  that  of  Eadom, 
was  formed  by  a  party  of  Polish  nobles  to  enforce,  and 
another,  that  of  Bar,  to  resist  toleration.  Catherine 
supported  the  former.  The  confederation  of  Bar  was 
defeated  and  broken  up,  and  its  members  fled  over  the 
frontiers  to  Turkey  and  Austria  (1768).  The  Turks, 
alarmed  and  incensed  at  the  progress  of  Russia  on  Polish 


ground,  fanatically  rushed  into  a  war  (1768-1774)  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared,  and  were  disgracefully 
beaten  both  by  laud  and  sea.  -The  Russian  arms  marched 
victoriously  through  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  while  a  fleet,  led  chiefly  by 
English  seamen,  sailed  from  Cronstadt  round  the  coasts 
of  Western  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  after 
sweeping  the  Levant  burned  the  Turkish  fleet  in  Tchcsmo 
Bay  (1770). 

After  the  Turks  had  been  so  thoroughly  disabled," 
Catherine  had  leisure  once  more  to  attend  to  the  state  of 
Poland.  The  liberum  veto,  the  freedom  of  confederation, 
the  want  of  a  middle  class,  the  want  of  union  and  of  a 
healthy  public  spirit,  the  oppression  and  brutalizing  of  tho 
peasantry,  and  many  other  causes,  had  reduced  Poland 
to  a  state  of  incurable  disease  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  Russian  armies 
had  incessantly  marched  unchallenged  over  the  PoUsh  terri- 
tory ;  that  splendid  opportunity  for  shaking  off  tho  northern 
incubus  was  allowed  to  pass  away.  Lately,  fnniino  and  posti* 
lenco  had  so  ravaged  the  country  that  pigs  and  dogs 
dev6ured  the  unbiuied  bodies  of  men  ;  a  loaf  of  bread  could 
not  be  had  for  a  hundred  ducats.  But  it  was  from  no  bene- 
volent feelings  towards  Poland  that  Catherine  wished  to 
interfere  with  its  territory  ;  instead  of  favouring  the  efforts 
made  towards  political  improvement,  her  aim  was  simply  to 
prolong  the  state  of  anarchy  till  she  was  ready  to  enter  upon 
as  large  a  share  of  it  as  possible.  Frederick  was  the  first 
to  suggest  a  partial  partition  of  Poland  as  tho  best  way  out 
of  many  existing  difficulties.  The  project  was  dropped  for 
a  time,  till  Catherine  took  it  up,  and  invited  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  join  in  it.  An  agreement  was  at  last  come  to 
(1772) ;  and  a  common  fund  was  raised  to  bribe  the  Polish 
diet,  which  gave  its  consent  the  following  year.  Catherine,' 
in  this  and  the  two  ensuing  partitions,  seized  tho  lion's  share, 
in  all  about  two-thirds  of  the  Polish  territory.  By  the  peace 
of  Kainardschi  with  the  Turks  (1774),  who  resigned  all 
pretensions  of  supremacy  over  the  Tartars  in  Southern 
Russia,  Catherine  was  free  to  occupy  all  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea.  One  Tartar  khan  was  expelled,  and 
another  was  induced  to  abdicate  ;  the  Tartars  were  massa- 
cred, and  a  flourishing  country  reduced  to  a  wilderness. 
Tho  Crimea,  Kuban,  and  Taman  were  finally  annexed  to 
the  Russian  empire  (1783). 

Towards  1787  Catherine  began  to  entertain  still  more 
magnificent  schemes  of  conquest.  She  made  a  progress  as 
far  as  Kherson  through  the  midst  of  flourishing  towns, 
villages,  and  farm?,  by  fine  roads,  amidst  festivals  and 
illuminations,  all  of  which  Potemkin  bad  artificially  cxlcni: 
porized  in  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  convince  her  how 
flourishing  the  recent  conquests  were.  One  of  tho  g.ito.s 
of  Khei-son  bore  the  inscription,  "  This  is  the  way  to  By- 
zantium "  Catherine  was  going  to- fulfil  the  dreams  of  her 
French  flatterci-s  by  chasing  the  Turk  from  Europe,  and 
restoring  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Turks  were  accord- 
ingly provoked  into  a  new  war  (1787-92),  and  were  again 
beaten  ever}'where.  Important  events  in  Poland,  however, 
arrested  the  progress  of  Catherine  on  the  Danube,  and  in- 
duced her  to  make  a  pe.ace  with  Turkey  (Jassy,  1792),  liy 
which  the  Dniester  became  the  boundary  between  the  two 
couutries. 

England  and  Prussia  had  been  taking  a  hostile  attitude 
to  Russia.  Under  the  furtherance  of  Hertzberg,  the  Prus- 
sian minister,  many  reforms  had  been  introduced  into 
Poland,  and  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy  esta^v 
lished  (1792).  But  a  confederation  of  nobles,  opposed  to 
these  salutary  changes,  invoked  the  aid  of  Catherine,  who 
was  only  too  glad  of  an  oiiportunity  to  interfere  •  and  as 
the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  began  to  xipsct  all, 
existing  political  combinations,  and  to  discredit  everything 
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like  conBtitutionalism  in  gsTerniug  quarters,  Prussia  found 
it  prudent  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements  of  Catherine. 
She  restored  all  the  old  abuses  and  seized  upon  whatever 
territory  pleased  her,  allowing  Prussia  a  small  share  of  it 
(1793).  The  resulting  attempt  at  a  national  rising  of 
Polaiid  under  Kosciusko  failed;  the  Russian  armies  entered 
the  heart  of  Poland  and  stormed  Warsaw  (1794) ;  and 
along  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  Catheriuo  effected  the  last 
partition  in  1795. 

Thus  was  an  event  consummated,  which  some  historians 
denounce  as  the  foulest  deed  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  others  justify  not  only  as  necessary  to  the  order  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  but  as  a  vindication  of  Heaven's 
laws  on  those  who  have  contemned  them.  In'  any  case, 
Catherine  must  almost  alone  bear  the  responsibility  of  it, 
and  in  her  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  for  auy  other  motive 
than  an  unscrupulous  ambition.  She  had  skilfully  taken 
)ier  measures  for  it,  in  securing  the  acquiescence  or  co- 
operation of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  in  finally  pushing  it 
on  while  those  and  the  other  powers  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe  were  more  and  more  involving  themselves 
in  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  Revolution.  She  was  a 
great  hater  of  the  Revolution;  but  while  others  were 
endeavouring  to  suppress  it,  she  profited  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  the  partition  of  Poland. 

In  the  domestic  government  of  Russia,  Catherine 
professed  to  act  on  the  principles  she  had  learned  from 
her  French  teachers.  Most  of  her  plans,  however,  proved 
illusory,  in  a  country  where  all  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  an  ideal  theory  of  government  were  wanting,  even  if 
Catherine  had  been  perfectly  resolute  in  her  aims.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  a  code  of  laws  on  the  model  of 
Montesquieu  was  a  failure;  but  in  the  administration, 
especially  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the  furtherance 
of  education,  of  industry,  and  of  commerce,  real  improve- 
ment seems  to  have  boon  effected.  All  her  schemes  vitally 
suffered  in  two  ways  :  from  the  absence  of  trustworthy 
public  servants,  and  from  the  defects  of  her  own  character. 
In  this,  as  in  other  reigns,  bribery  and  corruption  were 
prevalent  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  Catherine  in- 
trusted the  government  to  her  favourites  and  to  upstarts, 
to  thb  exclusion  of  the  nobility.  In  the  capital,  at  her 
court,  and  in  her  own  circle  there  reigned  the  most 
systematic  immorality,  which  she  encouraged  by  hei: 
example.  Erench  admirers  used  to  call  her  the  Semiramis 
of  the  Notth.  Mr  Carlyle  calls  her  a  female  Louis 
Quatorzo.  She  justified  both  comparisons  by  her  beauty, 
her  raascliline  ambition,  and  her  summary  disregard  of 
virtuous  restraint.  One  favourite  was  dismissed  after 
another ;  but  Potomkin  eclipsed  all  others  by  the  extra- 
ordinary union  of  qualities  most  requisite  for  success  in 
Russia, — beauty,  daring,  extravagance,  ambition, — and  in 
the  length  of  time  his  iuUuence  over  Catherine  continued. 
From  177.5  till  his  death  in  1791,  that  is,  for  a  period  of 
sixteen  years,  he  was  supreme ;  after  Catherine's  personal 
inclination  for  him  had  abated,  ho  supplied  her  with  new 
favourites  and  retained  the  power  for  himself,  in  all  essential 
points  directing  Russian  politics  during  that  long  period. 
To  all  her  lovers  she  was  munificent,  not  only  during  their 
season  of  favour,  but  after  their  dismissal,  loading  them 
with  presents  and  pensions,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
altogether  they  are  estimated  to  have  cost  Russia  about 
.£20,000,000.  Towards  the  end  of  her  reign  discerning 
men  began  to  fear  that  such  extravagance,  and  the  corrup- 
tion attendant  upon  such  a  s^ato  of  things,  might  lead  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  empire.  In  fact,  the  magnificence 
i^f  her  court,  the  niarvcUous  extent  of  her  empire,  her 
foreign  conquests,  and  the  imposing  position  she  held 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  world,  only  served  to  bring 
into  more  painful  relief  the  moral  corruption,  the  semi- 


barbaric  violence,  the  hard-hearted  cruelty,  and  systematic 
uuscmpulousness  which  characterized  the  Russian  court 
and  the  Russian  policy.  TLings  grew  worse  towards  tho 
end  of  her  reign.  The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
damped  all  her  sentimental  enthusiasm  for  reform.  The 
friend  and  corrcspondunt  of  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  and 
the  patroness  of  Diderot,  lived  long  enough  to  prohibit  tho 
publication  of  French  works  in  Russia.  She  died  of 
apoplexy  in  November  179G.  The  best  account  of 
Catherine's  early  life  is  contained  in  the  Memoirs  written 
by  herself  in  French,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation  (1859).  See  also  Hermann's  Geschichte  Jiuss- 
lamls  ;  Carlyle's  Fru'drich  the  /Second,  vol.  vi. ;  Rulhifere's 
Jlistoire  oh  ajiet-Jntfs  sur  la  licvohition  de  liussie  en  I'annee 
17C2,  and  his  Histoirc  de  V Anarchic  de  Polognc.        (t.  k.) 

CATHERINE  de'  Medici  (1519-1589),  the  wife  of 
one  French  king,  and  the  mother  of  .three,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1519.  She  \\as  a  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  that  ruler  of  Florence  for  whom  Mft':hiavc!li  wrote 
the  Prince.  Having  lost  both  her  parents  at  an  early  age, 
Catherine  was  sent  to  a  convent  to  be  educated ;  and 
she  was  only  fourteen  when  she  was  married  (1533)  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II.  It  was  her 
uncle.  Pope  Clement  YIL,  who  arranged  the  marriage  with 
Francis  I.  Francis,  still  engaged  in  his  life-long  task  of 
making  head  against  Charles  V.,  was  only  too  glad  of  tho 
opportunity  to  strengthen  his  influence  in  the  Italian 
Peninsula,  while  Clement,  ever  needful  of  help  against  his 
too  powerful  protector,  was  equally  ready  to  hold  out  a 
bait.  During  the  reign  of  Francis,  Catherine  exercised  no 
influence  in  France.  She  was  young,  a  foreigner,  a  member 
of  a  state  that  had  almost  no  weight  in  the  great  world  of 
politics,  had  not  given  any  proof  of  great  ability,  and  was 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  more  important  persons.  For 
ten  years  after  her  marriage  she  had  no  children.  In  con- 
sequence, a  divorce  began  to  be  talked  of  at  court ;  and  it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  Francis,  alarmed  at  the  possible 
extinction  of  the  royal  house,  might  listen  to  such  a 
proposal.  On  hearing  of  it,  Catherine,  with  her  fine 
Italian  tact,  found  her  way  into  the  presence  of  tho  king, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  expressed  her  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  royal  pleasure,  either  to  remain  the  wife  of 
his  son,  or  in  case  another  wife  should  bo  choson,  to  be  ouo 
of  her  humblest  attendants.  This  appeal  won  the  heart  of 
Francis,  the  divorce  was  no  more  liard  of,  and  Catheriuo 
had  tljo  happiness  of  bringing  him  grandchildren  ere  ho 
died.  During  the  reign  of  her  husband,  too  (1549-1559), 
Catherine  lived  a  quiet  and  passive,  but  observant  life. 
•Henry  being  completely  under  tho  influence  of  his  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  she  had  little  authority.  This  continued 
even  after  the  accession  of  her  sou  Francis  II.  Francis 
■was  under  the  spell  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  she,  little  disposed 
to  meddle  with  politics  on  her  own  account,  was  managed 
by  her  uncles,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  tho  duke  of 
Quise. 

On  the  death  of  Francis,  Catherine  became  regent  during 
the  minority  of  her  second  sou,  Charles  IX.,  and  now 
found  before  her  a  career  worthy  of  the  most  soaring 
ambition.  The  new  king  was  only  ten  years  old.  France 
was  falling  into  a  most  critical  condition.  The  oppositiou 
between  tho  Reformation  and  the  old  religion  was  now 
beginning  to  assume  a  pronounced  and  openly  hostile 
character,  and  tho  struggle  was  much  intensified  by  tho 
fact  that  most  of  tho  nobles  who  .supported  the  Reformation 
represented  also  the  old  cause  of  feudal  resistance  to  tha 
centralizing  tendencies  of  tho  court.  Tho  House  of  Guise 
wore  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party  ;  Coligny  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde  were  the  leaders  of  tho  Huguenots. 
Michel  rHupital,  who,  by  tho  neutrality  of  his  position 
and  the  disinterestedness  of  hia  character,  was  the  fittest  to 
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advise  Catherine,  recuniuendecl  the  national  policy  of 
taking  no  side  in  the  contest, — by  the  enforcemeat  of 
toleration,  of  civil  reform,  and  of  justice  to  all'parties,  to 
raisa  the  Government  above  the  rci^ion  of  controversy,  and 
prevent  civil  war.  Catherint;  tojk  the  advice  in  so  far  as 
to  avoid  siding  decidedly  with  either  party,  but  her 
character,  and  the  habits  of  policy  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  rendered  her  iucipable  of  any  noble  aim.  She 
had  only  one  virtue,  and  that  was  her  zj  d  for  the  iuterests 
of  her  children,  especially  of  her  favourite  third  son,  the 
duke  of  Anjoa.  Like  so  many  of  the  Italians  of  that  time, 
who  were  almost  destitute  of  a  moral  sense,  she  looked 
upon  statesmanship  in  particular  as  a  career  iu  which 
finesse,  lying,  and  assassination  were  the  most  admirable, 
because  the  most  effective  weapons.  By  habit  a  Catholic, 
but  above  all  things  fond  of  power,  she  was  determined  to 
prevent  the  Protestants  from  getting  the  upper  haud,  and 
almost  equally  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to  be  utterly 
crushed,  in  order  to  use  them  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Guises.  Thus  she  is,  more  than  any  one  else, 
responsible  for  the  thirty  years  of  civil  war  that  was 
theuceforward  to  devastate  France.  For  a  time  her  plan 
succeeded  well  enough.  At  the  battle  of  Dreux  (15G2) 
the  Hugueuots  wefe  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Guise ; 
and  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  duke  himself,  now  her 
most  formidable  rival,  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 
She  had  undoubtedly  become  the  most  important  personage 
in  France,  but  rage  and  suspicion  so  pos.sessed  men's 
minds,  that  she  could  no  longer  control  the  opposing  parties, 
and  one  civil  war  followed  auother  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
But  it  is  with  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew  (24th  August 
1572)  that  her  name  will  be  especially  associated  iu  history. 
While  the  affection  of  the  young  king  for  Coligny  inspired 
liiui  with  groundless  confidence,  Catherine  decoyed  the 
Protestant  leaders  to  Paris  by  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  her  daughter  Marguerite. 
Anxious  for  her  own  influence  over  Charles  IX.,  and  true 
to  her  favourite  plan  of  perpetuating  the  feud  between  the 
Huguenot  leaders  and  the  House  of  Guise,  she  wrought 
upon  the  king's  mind  till  he  consented  to  the  death  of 
Coligny,  while  the  unprincipled  hate  of  the  Guises  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  mob  did  the  rest.  In  short,  Catherine 
supplied  all  the  preliminary  conditions  of  the  massacre,  aud 
then  let  loose  the  infuriated  passions  that  were  to  cou- 
eummate  it.  After  the. death  of  Charles  iu  1574,  aud  the 
succession  of  Anjou  under  the  name  of  Henry  III.,  Catherine 
pursued  her  old  policy ;  but  as  her  influence  is  lost  in  that 
of  her  son,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  She  died 
in  1589,  a  short  time  before  the  assassination  of  Heury, 
and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

(See  ^Martins  Ilistoire  de  Franre,  vol.  ix.  ;  Michelet ; 
llanke's  Geschichle  Fraah'eichs,  vol.  i.) 

CATHERINE  of  Ar/qon  (1485-1536),  the  first  queen 
of  Hfinry  VIII.,  and  the  youngest  child  of  Ferdinand  aud 
Isabella  of  Spain,  was  boru  the  15th  December  1485,  while 
her  mother  was  on  her  way  to  Toledo  from  the  Spanish 
army,  then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  first 
four  years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  the  camp  before 
Granada ;  after  the  taking  of  the  city  it  became  the  capital 
and  the  residence  of  the  court.  Here,  then,  Catherine 
spent  her  youth,  carefully  educated  by  her  mother,  herself 
a  woman  of  no  common  learning  and  ability,  during  a 
period  of  marvellous  prosperity  for  Spain,  while  the  Moors 
were  being  finally  conquered,  America  was  discovered,  and 
the  Spanish  chivalry  was  in  its  very  bloom.  In  1501,  being 
requested  in  marriage  by  Henry  VII.  for  his  eldest  son 
Arthur,  Catherine  embarked  at  Corufia,  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth the  2d  October,  and,  with  the  usual  pageantry,  was 
united  to  Arthur  the  month  following.  Their  marriage 
was  of  no  long  duration  •   in  the  April  of  next  year  Arthur 


died.  His  widow,  however,  continued  to  reside  in  England, 
as  proposals  were  made  and  accepted  for  her  betrothal  to 
Henry,  secoud  son  of  Henry  VII.,  now  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne.  Catherine,  already  eighteen,  was  disinclined 
to  an  eng.igcmeut  with  a  boy  of  thirteen ;  nevertheless 
the  ceremony  of  betrothal  took  place  in  1503.  The  mar- 
riage did  not  tjke  place  till  1500,  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  to  the  throne,  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  having 
beou  procured.  The  early  years  of  the  marriage  were  happy 
enough.  Henry  was  a  handsome,  affable,  and  jovial  king, 
fond  of  magniliccut  display,  covetous  of  distinction  in  the 
tilting  ground,  and  ambitious  of  popularity.  His  wife  had 
the  go(5d  souse  to  huiuour  hiiu  in  his  favourite  diversions, 
while  she  herself  lived  a  dignified  self-denying  hfe  of 
almost  conventual  strictness,  conscientious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  religious  duties,  devoted  to  her  husband,  kind 
to  her  friends,  charitable  to  her  enemies,  and  careful  of  the 
interests  of  her  adopted  country.  In  the  year  of  Flodden 
(1513)  she  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence 
of  Henry  in  France,  aud  performed  the  duties  of  that  office 
with  great  courage  and  ability.  But  the  repeated  loss  of 
children  cast  a  gloom  over  those  yeirs.  Three  sons  died 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  born  ;  Mary,  a  sickly  chdd, 
born  in  15 IG,  was  the  only  survivor. 

It  was  not  till  1527  that  Henry's  scruples  as  to  the  vali- 
dity of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  became  public,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  his  affections  had  been  alienated 
from  her  long  before.  It  was  auticipated  by  Henry  and 
Clement  that  the  conventual  habits  of  Catherine  would 
have  reudered  it  easy  for  her  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  monastery.  But  they  were 
mistaken ;  however  submissive  she  might  be  to  her  husband 
in  everytliiug  else,  and  however  ready  to  act  charitably 
towards  the  minor  irregularities  of  his  conduct,  she  waa 
resolved  not  to  allow  any  doubt  to  be  cast  upon  the 
legality  of  their  marriage  or  the  title  to  the  throne  of  her 
daughter  Mary,  nor  to  surrender  any  of  her  rights  as  queen. 
This  the  Papal  legate,  Campeggio,  soon  found  out  on  hi* 
arrival  iu  England  in  1528.  After  long  hesitation,  and 
much  tortuous  diplomatic  manceuvring  on  the  side  of  the 
Pope,  a  court,  consisting  of  the  legates  Campeggio  and 
Wolsey,  was  at  last  constituted,  28th  May  1529,  at  Black- 
friars,  to  hear  the  case  of  the  royal  parties.  Catherine 
appeared  only  to  protest  against  the  legality  of  the  court; 
and  then  after  a  solemn  address  to  the  king  for  justice, 
appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  withdrew.  Notwithstanding  the 
proceedings  for  the  divorce,  and  the  fact  that  Henry  had 
brought  Anne  Boleyn  to  live  in  the  palace,  Catherine  and 
he  were  not  quite  separated  till  the  beginning  of  1531, 
when,  finding  lie  covild  not  prevail  upon  her  to  withdraw 
her  appeal  to  the  Pope,  or  in  any  way  to  give  up  her 
passive  resistance,  ho  commanded  her  to  retire  from 
Windsor.  After  that  she  never  saw  him  again,  nor  her 
daughter  Mary.  Her  residence  was  often  changed  ;  but 
it  was  principally  at  Ampthill.  At  length  an  open  declara- 
tion of  the  Pope  against  Henry  obliged  the  monarch  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  the  assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy 
(1531).  In  a  court  held  at  Dunstable,  Cranmer,  recently 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  null  and  void  (1553). 
Naturally,  Catherine,  though  still  as  charitably  disposed  as 
ever  towards  Henry,  treated  this  and  all  other  attempts  to 
deprive  her  of  her  rights  with  resolute  contempt.  Her 
health,  which  had  begun  to  fail  long  before  the  divorce  wa-i 
agitated,  now  completely  gave  way.  After  writing  a  letter 
of  forgiveness  and  of  gentle  admonition  to  her  husband, 
and  taking  all  the  care  she  could  of  her  faithful  attendants, 
she  died  at  Kimbolton  Castle  the  7th  January  1536.  (See 
Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  vol.  )v. ;  Froude, 
vol.  i.j  Lingard,  vol.  v.) 
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CATHERINE  op  Beaoanza  (1C38-1705),  queen  of 
Charles  II.  of  England,  was  born  at  Villa  Vi9osa  in 
Turtugal,  25th  November  1G38.  Her  father,  John,  duke 
of  Braganza,  who  was  rightful  heir  to  tha  crown  of 
Purlugal,  then  under  Spauish  sway,  headed  the  revolt  of 
1610,  which  after  many  years'  fighting  succeeded,  and 
became  king  of  Portugal.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
great  ability,  and  governed  Portugal  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  was  penetrating  enough  to  foresee  the 
Hostoration  in  Englaud,  and,  some  years  before,  proposed 
the  marriage  of  Charles  with  her  daughter  Catherine,  in 
order  to  secure  an  ally  in  the  prolonged  struggle  against 
Spain.  After  the  Kestoration  the  marriage  was  agreed 
upon,  not  without  much  diplomatic  manoeuvring,  esjjecially 
on  the  side  of  Spain,  which  was  naturally  averse  to  it. 
The  marriage  treaty  was  very  advantageous  to  Englaud,  as 
the  Portuguese  promised  a  dowry  in  money  of  £500,000, 
the  towns  of  Tangier  and  Bombay  (tho  first  English 
possession  in  the  East),  and  many  privileges  of  trade  with 
their  colonial  dependencies.  On  his  marriage  at  Plymouth, 
13th  May  1GG3,  Charles  expressed  himself  highly  pleased 
with  his  Portuguese  bride.  But  the  union  did  not  prove 
o  happy  one.  Catherine  had  been  brought  up  in  a  convent, 
and  therefore  had  not  the  tact  and  the  manners  suited  to 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  profligate  courts  of  Europe. 
But  tho  principal  fault  lay  in  tho  heartless  and  inconstant 
nature  of  Charles.  He  insisted  on  bringing  to  court  his 
abandoned  mistress,  Lady  Castlemaine,  and,  when  the  queen 
expressed  her  indignation  at  the  insult,  made  Clarendon 
himself  lecture  her  on  the  duty  of  submission.  Gradually 
Charles's  neglect  of  her  grew  into  a  feeling  of  settled  aliena- 
tion, and  after  repeated  humiliations  her  spirit  was  broken. 
Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  too,  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  calumny  during  the  Popery  panics.  Perhaps  tho  only 
satisfaction  she  enjoyed  from  her  connection  with  England 
was  the  decisive  aid  rendered  by  the  country  to  her  native 
land  in  its  struggle  against  Spain.  After  a  life  of  great 
retirement  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  the  early 
part  of  that  of  William,  she  returned  to  Portugal  in  1692. 
Some  little  time  before  her  death  (at  the  close  of  1705), 
she  acted  with  great  ability  in  the  capacity  of  regeut  to  her 
brother,  Don  Pedro.     She  had  uo  children. 

CATHERINE  of  Valois  (1401-1437),  consort  of 
Heniy  V.  of  England,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1401.  She 
was  most  unfortunate  in  her  early  years ;  for  her  father, 
Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  was  subject  to  prolonged  fits 
of  insanity,  and  her  mother,  one  of  tho  most  abandoned 
women  of  her  time,  neglected  her  children  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  were  often  without  suitable  food  and 
clothes.  At  last,  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  Charles 
had  her  children  separated  from  their  mother,  and 
Catherine,  the  youngest  of  them,  was  sent  to  a  convent 
to  be  educated.  On  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  in 
1413,  Henry  V.  asked  Catherine  in  marriage  ;  but  as  tho 
proposal  was  coupled  with  the  demand  of  a  large  dowry  in 
money,  and  especially  the  restitution  to  England  of  the 
provinces  ouce  held  in  France,  it  was  unceremoniously 
rejected.  In  the  invasion  of  Franco  which  ensued, 
Henry  proved  himself  so  able  to  assert  his  claims,  and  tho 
country  bad  been  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  distress  and 
disorder,  that  tho  court  of  Charles,  then  under  the  control 
of  Philip  of  'Burgundy,  was  fain  to  comply  with  oU  tho 
demands  of  the  English  king.  Accordingly  Henry,  who 
h.id  already  seeu  and  loved  Catherine,  received  her  in 
marriage  at  Troyes  in  1420,  and,  along  with  her,  tho 
immediate  possession  of  the  produces  claimed,  the  regency 
of  F'-ance  during  the  life  of  his  fathorinlaw,  ond  tho 
reversion  of  tho  sovereignly  of  France.  Early  next  year 
Catheriuo  w.is  solemnly  crowned  at  London.  In  December 
1421,  Henry  YI.  was  boru  at  Windsor.     Catherine  was 


again  in  France,  when  her  royal  Lusbaud  died  (1422). 
She  returned  to  London  with  the  funeral  cortege  ;  but, 
after  taking  some  part  in  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  regency  during  her  son's  minority,  she  almost  dis- 
appears from  the  history  of  the  country.  Tho  only 
remarkable  circumstance  of  her  subsequent  life  is  her 
secret  marriage.  Her  second  husband,  Owen  Tudor,  was 
Bprung  from  a  princely  house  of  Wales,  had  followed  Henry 
to  his  French  wars,  and  had  been  made  a  squire  of  his 
body  for  bravery  displayed  at  Agincuurt.  Subsequently, 
he  became  an  officer  in  tho  queen's  household,  and  in  this 
capacity  gained  her  affections.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  high  character ;  but  as  his  position  in  England 
was  of  the  lowest,  the  marriage  was  for  many  years  kept  a 
profound  secret.  The  vexations  tho  queen  had  to  endure 
in  consequence  of  its  ultimate  disclosure  probably  hastened 
her  death,  which  took  place  in  1437.  As  is  well  known, 
her  eldest  son  to  Owen  Tudor  was  created  earl  of 
Richmond,  and,  marrying  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  heiress 
of  tho  house  of  Somerset  and  representative  of  the  junior 
branch  of  John  of  Gaunt,  became  the  father  of  Henry  VII., 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Tudor  line  of  kings. 

CATHOLIC  (Gr.  ko^oAikos,  general,  universal),  a  desig- 
nation adopted  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Christian 
church  to  indicate  its  world-wide  universality  in  contrast 
with  the  national  particularism  of  Judaism.  It  has  also 
been  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  Ignatius  down- 
wards, to  denote  the  church  as  the  depository  of  uni- 
versally-received doctrine  {(luod  stniptr,  quod  vhiqne,  et 
quod  ab  omnibus)  in  contrast  with  heretical  sects.  In  the 
latter  or  exclusive  sense  it  is  still  claimed  on  the  ground  of 
historic  continuity  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
the  claim,  in  so  far  as  it  is  exclusive,  is,  of  course,  not 
recognized  by  other  Christian  denominations.  See  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH,  a  religious  com- 
munity  often  called  "  Irvingites,"  but  not  itself  acknow- 
ledging  any  other  name  than  that  of  "  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,"  which,  the  members  say,  belongs  to  them 
in  common  with  the  whole  of  baptized  Christendom.  The 
relation  of  the  celebrated  preacher  Edward  Irving  to  thia 
community  was,  as  they  state  it,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
John  Baptist  to  the  early  Christian  church,  i.e.,  he  was  tho 
forerunner  and  prophet  of  the  coming  dispensation,  not  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect;  and  indeed  the  only  connection  which 
Irving  seems  to  have  had  with  the  existing  organization  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  body  was  in  "fostering  spiritual 
Ijcrsons  who  had  been  driven  out  of  other  congregations  for 
the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  gifts."  Shortly  after  Irving's 
trial  and  deposition,  certain  persons  were  at  some  meetings 
held  for  prayer  designated  as  "  called  to  be  apostles  of  tho 
Lord  "  by  certain  others  claiming  prophetic  gifts.  In  the 
year  1835,  six  months  after  Irving's  death,  six  others  were 
similarly  designated  as  "  called  "  to  complete  the  number 
of  tho  "  twelve,"  who  were  then  formally  "  separated"  by 
the  pastors  of  the  local  congregations  to  whiihthcy  belonged 
to  their  higher  office  in  the  universal  church  on  tho  14th 
July  1835.  This  separation  is  understood  by  the  com- 
munity not  as  "  in  any  sense  being  a  schism  or  separation 
from  tho  .one  Catholic  Church,  but  a  separation  to  a  special 
work  of  blessing  and  intercession  on  behalf  of  it."  The 
twelve  were  afterwards  guided  to  ordain  others, — twelve 
prophets,  twelve  evangelists,  and  twelve  pastors,  "  sharing 
equally  with  them  tho  one  Catholic  Episcopate,"  and  also 
seven  deacons  for  administering  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  Tho  central  episcopacy  of  eight-and- 
fnrty  was  regarded  as  "  indicated  by  prophecy,"  being  fore- 
shown in  the  forty-eight  boards  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle. 
For  ecclesiastical  purposes  the  church  universal  is  under 
theii  charge  in  twelve  tribes;  for  Christendom  ia  considered 
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to  be  divided  into  twelve  portions  or.  tribes,  eacb  tribe 
being  under  tlie  special  charge  of  an' apostle  and  Lis  co- 
ministers,  and  the  seat  of  the  Apostolic  Collcgo  being  at 
Albury  in  England. 

For  the  service  of  the  church  a  compreheosive  book  of 
liturgies  and  offices  was  provided  by  the  ''apostles;"  and 
lights,  incense,  vestments,  holy  oil,  water,  chrism,  and  other 
adjuncts  of  worship  have  T5SSirappqinfed  by  their  authority. 
The  ceremonial  in  its  completeness-  may  be  seen  in  the 
church  in  Gordon  Square,  London,  and  elsewhere.  The 
daily  worship  consists  of  "matins"  with  "proposition"  (or 
exposition)  of  the  sacrament  at  6  a.m.,  prayers  at  9  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.,  and  "vespers"  with  "proposition"  at  5  p.m. 
On  all  Sundays  and  holy  days  there  is  a  "  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist"  at  the  high  altar;  on  Sundays 
this  is  at  10  a.m.  On  other  days  "low  celebrations" 
are  held  in  the  side-chapels,  which  with  the  chancel  in 
all  churches  correctly  built  after  apostolic  directions  are 
separated  or  marked  off  from  the  nave  by  open  screens  with 
gates. 

Each  congregation  is  presided  over  by  its  "  angel " 
or  bishop  (who  ranks  as  pastor  in  the  Universal  Church) ; 
under  him  are  four-and-twenty  priests,  divided  into  the 
four  ministries  of  "elders,  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
pastors,"  and  with  these  are  the  deacons,  seven  of  whom 
regulate  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church — besides  whom 
there  are  also  "  sub-deacons,  acolytes,  singers,  and  door- 
keepers." The  understanding  is  that  each  elder,  with  his 
co-presbyters  and  deacons,  shall  have  charge  of  500  adult 
communicants  in  his  district;  but  this  has  been  but  par- 
tially carried  into  practice.  This  is  the  full  constitution  of 
each  particular  church  or  congregation  as  founded  by  the 
"restored  apostles,"  each  local  church  thus  "reflectin"  in 
its  government  the  government  of  the  Church  Catholic' by 
the  angel  or  high  priest  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  forty-eight 
presbyters  in  their  fourfold  ministry  (in  which  apostles 
and  elders  always  rank  first),  and  under  these  the  deacons 
of  the  Church  Catholic."  The  priesthood  is  supported  by 
tithes ;  it  being  deemed  a  duty  on  the  part  of  all  members 
of  the  church  who  receive  yearly  incomes  to  offer  a  tithe 
of  their  increase  every  week,  besides  the  free-will  offering 
for  the  support  of  the  place  of  worship,  and  for  the 
relief  of  distress.  Each  local  church  sends  "a  tithe  of  its. 
tithes "  to  the  "  Temple,"  by  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Universal  Church  are  supported ;  by  these  offerings,"  too, 
the  needs  of  poorer  churches  are  supplied,  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Church  Catholiq. 
From  recent  statements  made  by  members  of  this  com- 
munity it  appears  to  be  making  steady  progress.  It  claims 
to* have  among  its  clergy. many  of  the  Eoman,' Anglican, 
and  other  churches,  the  orders  of  those  ordained  by  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Anglican  bishops  being  recognized  by  it  with 
the  simple  confirmation  of  an  "  apostolic  act." 
.  For  further  details  of  doctrines,  ritual,  &c.,  see  Restoration  of 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  by  R.  N.  BoswOrth ;  also  his  Headings  on 
the  L\t%irgy,  and  Tlie  Church  and  Tabernacle. 

CATTLINA,  Lucius  Seegius,  a  member  of  an  ancient 
patrician  family  of  Rome,  first  appears  in  history  durin" 
the  proscription  of  Sulla,  conspicuous  among  the  ruthless 
band  of  murderers,  slaying  his  inoffensive  brother-in-law 
with  his  own  hand,  and  torturing  and  mutilating  the  much- 
loved  Gtatidianus.  His  foul  vices  were  unconcealed  ;  he 
was  believed  to  have  made  away  with  his  wife  and  his  son 
to  win  the  profligate  and  wealthy  Aurelia  OrestiUa ;  it 
wus  even  suspected  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue 
with -the  Vestal  Fabia.  Nevertheless,  in  66  B.C.,  °he 
found'  himself  qualified  for  the  consulship,  and  only 
incapacitated  by  the  impeachment  brought  against  him  by 
P.  Clodiufl  Pulcher  for  extortion  during  his  government  in 
Africa.      Catiline   would   not   brook   even   delay   in   his 


advance  to  power,  and  accordingly  he  formed  a  conspiracy, 
in  which  Autronius,  Piso,  and  even,  according  to  mmour, 
Crassus  and  Caosar  were  concerned.  The  new  consuls 
were  to  bo  murdered  while  offering  up  their  vows  on  the 
1st  of  January ;  and  the  fasces  were  to  be  seized  by 
Catiline  and  Autronius  The  plot  failed,  but  only  be- 
cause the  signal  was  given  too  hastily ;  and  the  discovery 
brought  no  punishment  *ipon  those  implicated,  for  the 
intervention  of  a  tribane  was  readily  obtained.  Soon 
after,  Catiline,  having  bribed  both  judges  and  accuser, 
was  acquitted  in  the  trial  for  extortion.  His  scheme 
was  forthwith  immensely  widened.  The  city  was  to  bo 
fired,  and  those  who  opposed  the  revolution  were  to  be 
slain  ;  all  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  and  there  was  to 
be  a  proscription  of  all  the  wealthy  citizens.  Among 
the  conspirators  were  many  men  of  the  first  rank  and 
influence.  Arms  and  money  were  collected,  soldiers  were 
enlisted,  and  the  assistance  of  the  slaves  was  sought.  But 
Catiline's  hopes  were  again  disappointed  ;  once  more  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  consulship  ;  and,  moreover,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  one  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero,  was 
mysteriously  able  to  thwart  all  the  schemes  of  the  con- 
spirators. He  was,  in  fact,  informed  of  every  detail, 
through  Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  Curius,  one  of  the  plotters, 
who  was  himself  soon  persuaded  to  turn  informer.  Before 
the  next  comitia  consularUt  assembled,  the  orator  had  given 
so  impressive  a  warning  of  the  dauger  which  was  impending-, 
that  Catiline  was  once  more  rejected  and  the  consuls  were 
invested  with  absolute  authority.  The  other  consul.  C. 
Autronius,  being  absent  in  Jtacedonia,  Cicero  had  every- 
thing in  his  own  hands.  On  the  8th  of  November,  -ho  again 
rose  in  the  senate  to  make  so  vigorous  an  attack  upon 
Catiline  tbat  ha  rushed  from  the  temple,  amid  the  curses 
of  the  senators,  and  fled  to  the___army.  Next  day  Cicero 
awoke  the  terror  of  the  people  by  a  second  declaratioQ  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Forum.  Still  not  one  of  the  rebels 
deserted,  though  a  free  pardon  and"  great  rewards  were 
offered  to  infoimers, — a  remarkable  proof,  it  has  been  said, 
of  the  wretchedness  and  discontent  of  the  lower  orders  at 
that  time. « It  has  also,  however,  been  suggested  that  there 
existed  no  conspiracy  of  a  kind  concerning  which  any 
member  of  the. lower  orders  could  give  information.  Legal 
evidence  of  the  plot  was,  nevertheless,  obtain^.d  by  the 
means  of  the  Allobrogian  ambassadors,  implicating  Lentu- 
lus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius,  who,  on  the  nones  of '  De- 
cember, were  condemned  to  be  strangled  by  the  common 
executioner  in  the  vOe  dungeon  of  the  Capitol.  This  act  of 
speedy  vengeance,  which  was  opposed  as  illegal  by  Juliiis 
Csesar,  was  strenuously  advocated  bjr  Cato  and,  indirectly, 
by  Cicero.  Thus  a  heavy  blow  -was  dealt  -  to  the 
cause  of  CatOine,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  62  B.C.,  saw 
his  legions,  partially  armed  and  diminished  by  desertion/ 
shut  in  between  th6se  of  Metellus  Celer  and  Antony.  Near 
Faesulee  he  hazarded  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  latter, 
commanded  by  M.  Petreius,  for  the  proconsul  was  or 
pretended  to  be  ill.  So  terrible  an  engagement  ensued 
that  the  bravest  of  the  -victors  were  slain,  and  of  the  con- 
quered not  one  was  taken  alive.  Catiline's  body  was  found 
far  in  advance  of  his  own  ranks,  amidst  a  heap  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  slain. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and 
such  is  the  character  of  its  author,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  and  the  histories  of  Sallust  and  Dion 
Cassius.  Though  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  either,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  sole  authorities  for  these 
statements  were  all  members  of  one  political  party,  and 
that  the  aristocratical.  Some  of  the  incidents  given  as 
facts  by  Dion  Cassius  are  manifest  absurdities  ;  and  Cicero 
shared  the  common  habit  of  ancient  orators,  and  paid  morei 
regard  to  the  effect  than  the  truthfulness  of  an  accusation^ 
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We  find  him  at  one  time  admitting  that  Catiline  had  almost 
petsuaded  him  of  his  honesty  and  merit,  nay,  even  seeking 
a  political  union  with  him ;  at  another,  when  his  alliance 
had  been  rejected  and  an  election  was  at  hand,  declaiming 
against  him  as  a  murderer,  and  as  a  profligate  horribly  con- 
Bpicuous  among  profligates.  And,  lastly,  though  Sallust's 
vivid  narrative  is  consistent  throughout,  it  is  not  Lard  to 
see  that  he  cherished  very  bitter  feelings  against  the 
democratical  party.  Nevertheless,  we  have  certainly  no 
ground  for  accepting  the  view  which  makes  C'atiline  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  Gracchi,  an  honest  enemy  of  the 
hateful  oligarchy,  and  a  disinterested  champion  of  the  pro- 
vincials. The  following  is  probably  as  accurate  a  statement 
of  the  case  as  can  now  bo  given.  There  was  at  the  time  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  a  determination  to  raise 
themselves  to  power,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  senate, 
while  the  bolder  among  them  were  quite  prepared  to  resort 
to  force,  if  that  appeared  likely  to  be  for  their  advantage. 
When,  therefore,  the  senatorial  party  successfully  assumed 
the  aggressive,  and  its  leader,  Cicero,  ventured  on  the  bold 
course  which  we  have  described,  they  at  once  took  up  arms. 
Among  them  Catiline  stands  out  conspicuous,  and  receives 
all  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  WTiether  he  was  morally 
worse  than  the  rest  we  cannot  say  with  confidence ;  it  was 
enough  that  he  was  far  the  foremost -in  force  of  body  and 
of  mind. 

CATLIN,  Geobqe  (1796-1872),  a  writer  on  the  North 
American  Indians,  was  born  at  Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  in  1796.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law, 
and  practised  that  profession  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years  ; 
but  art  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  forsaking  the  law  he 
established  himself  at  New  York  as  a  portrait  painter.  In 
1832,  his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
pure  American  race  was  disappearing  before  the  march  of 
civilization,  he  resolved  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  types 
and  customs  of  this  singular  people.  With  this  object  in 
view  ho  spent  many  years  among  the  Indians  in  North  and 
South  America.  He  lived  with  them,  acciuircd  their 
language.?,  and  studied  very  thoroughly  their  habits, 
customs,  and  mode  of  life,  making  copious  notes  and 
many  studies  for  paintings.  In  1840  he  came  to  Europe 
with  his  collection  of  paintings  ;  a,nd  in  the  following  year 
he  published  at  London  a  work  on  the  Manner^,  Customs, 
and  Condition  of  the  Korth  American  Indians  in  two 
volumes,  illustrated  with  300  engravings.  In  18-14  he 
published  The  North  American  Portfolio,  containing  25 
plates  of  hunting  scenes  and  amusemcuts  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  prairies  of  America.  This  was  followed 
in  1848  by  Eight  Years'  TraiWs  and  EesiJence  in  Europe, 
in  which  Catlin  narrates  the  adventures  of  three  diff'erent 
parties  of  American  Indians,  whom  ho  had  introduced  to 
the  courts  of  England,  Franco,  and  Belgium.  In  18G1 
ho  publi.ihed  a  curious  little  volume,  in  "  manngraph," 
entitled  The  Breath  of  Life,  on  the  advantage  of  keeping 
one's  mouth  habitually  closed,  especially  during  sleep  ;  and 
in  1868  appeared  his  Last  Rambles  amongst  Oie  Indiaus-of 
the  JRocht/  Mountains  and  the  Andes.  He  died  in  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  December  22,  1872. 

CATMANDOO,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  in  India.  See 
Khatmandu. 

CATO,  M.  PoRClus,  eurnamed  S^ipiens,  Priscus,  Cen- 
sorius,  or  Major,  was  born  at  Tusculum  in  the  year  234  B.C. 
of  an  ancient  plebeian  family,  noted  for  some  military 
services,  but  not  ennobled  by  the  discharge  of  the  higher 
civil  offices.  This  man  may  bo  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
genuine  Roman  character  at  the  critical  moment  when  the 
free  state  was  in  its  fullest  vigour,  but  was  threatened  with 
sudden  and  rapid  decline.  His  early  youth  fell  in  \\\\,\\ 
the  period  of  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy.  Before  lie  had 
reached  middle  age   Rome  had  escaped  from  imminent 


danger  of  destruction,  and  had  entered  upon  its  career  of 
universal  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  He  was  bred,  after  tlie  manner  of  his  Latin 
forefathers,  to  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
assiduously  when  not  engaged  in  military  service.  But 
having  attracted  the  notice  of  L.  A'alerius  Flaccus,  a 
magnate  of  the  city,  ho  was  brought  to  Rome,  ar.d  became 
successively  quaestor  (204),  a^dile  (199),  praetor  (198),  and 
consul  (195).  Meanwhile  he  served  in  Africa  under 
Scipio,  and  took  part  in  the  crowning  campaign  of  Zama 
(202).  He  had  a  command  in  Sardinia,  where  he. first 
showed  his  strict  public  morality,  and  again  in  Spain, 
which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  and  gained  thereby  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  (194).  In  the  year  191  he  acted  a.' 
military  tribune  in  the  war  against  Antiochus,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  great  revolution  by  which  Greece  was  finally 
delivered  from  the  encroachments  of  the  East,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  the  West.  From  this  period  the 
morals  and  principles  of.  the  Romans  became  fatally 
affected  by  their  contact  with  the  advanced  and  corrupt 
civilization  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Cato  was  among  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  to  perceive  the  danger,  and  to 
denounce  it.  His  character  as  an  able  soldier  was  now  well 
est.ablished ;  and  henceforth  he  preferred  to  serve  the  stato 
in  the  Forum  at  home.  For  several  years  he  occupied 
himself  in  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  the  candidates  for 
public  honours,  and  whenever  he  seemed  to  detect  in  them 
a  decline  from  the  stainless  virtue  of  the  olden  time,  he 
persistently  opposed  their  claims.  He  questioned  the 
"  pretended  battles  "  of  Minucius  Thermus,  and  baffled  his 
demand  for  a  triumph  (190);  he  denounced  the  "pecula- 
tion "  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus  (189) ; 
he  declaimed  against  Fulvius  Nobilior  for  meanly  flattering 
his  soldiers,  and  for  carrying  about  with  him  in  his 
campaigns  a  "  frivolous  verso-writer,"  such  as  Ennius.  If 
he  was  not  personally  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Scipios  (Africanus  and  Asiaticus)  for  corruption,  it  was  by 
his  spirit  that  the  .ittack  upon  them  was  animated. 
Africanus,  indeed,  refused  to  reply  to  the  charge,  saying 
only,  "  Romans,  this  is  the  day  on  which  I  conquered 
Hannibal,"  and  the  citizens  absolved  him  by  acclamation ; 
nevertheless,  so  marked  was  the  blot  which  Cato  had  hit  in 
the  character  of  the  self-seeking  commanders  of  the  time, 
that  Africanus  himself  found  it  necessary  to.  retire  self- 
banished  to  his  vOIa  at  Literuum. 

But  Cato  was  engaged  in  making  head  against  corriipticns 
more  deeply-seated  and  more  widely-prevalent  than  these. 
The  prido  of  conquest,  the  infection  of  foreign  manners, 
and  the  dissolution  of  national  ideas  and  prejudices  had 
made  formidable  inroads  upon  the  narrow  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Both  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  weio 
imbued  with  a  more  refined  and  artificiiil  culture ;  and  with 
their  higher  education  and  enhanced  power  of  pcrsunsiun, 
both  these  peoples  were  now  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  their  conquerors:  Cato  conceived  it  Id 
be  his  special  mission  to  resist  this  invasion.  It  was  in  llio 
discharge  of  the  censorship  that  his  character  as  a  maintainer 
of  primitive  discipHne  was  most  strongly  exhibited,  and 
hence  that  he  derived  the  title  by  which  he  is  most  generally: 
distinguished.  Ho  revised  with  unsparing  severity  th.;; 
lists  of  senators  and  knights,  ejecting  from  cither  order  thf 
men  whom  he  judged  unworthy  of  it,  either  from  their  waut 
of  the  prescribed,  means,  or  from  notorious  crinies  or 
vices.  The  expulsion  of  the  great  imperator  L.Quinctiui 
Flamininus  was  a  splendid  example  of  hi.i  rigid  justice. 
He  regulated  with  pedantic  strictness  the  expenses  of  the 
table,  and  .also  of  dress  and  personal  ornomont,  especially 
of  the  women.  He  contended  gallantly,  but  even  moro 
ineffectually,  against  bribery  at  the  public  elections ;  and 
though  he  gained  little  suocess  in  the  crusades  to^whicb 
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he  thu3  religiously  devoted  himself,  it  may  be  allowed  that 
the  example  of  the  gieat  censor  did  actually  raise  and 
maintain  a  higher  spirit  of  public  morality  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  gave  encouragement  and  strength  to  many 
struggling  consciences  even  in  later  generations. 

From  the  date  of  his  censorship  (184)  to  his  death  iu 
149,  Catu  held  no  public  office  at  homo  or  abroad;  but 
continued  to  the  last  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  senate 
43  the  persistent  opponent  of  the  new  ideas  and  the  men 
who  supported  them.  He  was  struck  with  horror,  along 
with  many  other  Romans  of  the  graver  stamp,  at  the 
jcence  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries  (181),  which  he 
Ittributed  to  the  fatal  influence  of  Grecian  manners  ;  and 
ae  vehemently  urged  the  dismissal  of  the  sophists  who 
;ame  as  ambassadors  from  Athens.  It  was  not  till  his 
sightieth  year  that  he  consented  to  learn  even  the 
hudiments  of  the  Greek  language.  His  speeches,  of  which 
13  many  as  150  were  collected,  were  principally  directed 
against  the  young  free-thinking  and  loose-principled  nobles 
of  the  day.  It  is  hard  to  say,  was  the  remark  of  Livy, 
whether  he  attacked  them  most  or  they  him ;  for  they  too 
did  not  fail  to  retaliate,  and  when  he  was  required  to  defend 
himself  iu  his  eighty-first  year  against  a  capital  charge,  he 
was  heard  to  complain  of  having  to  plead  his  cause  before 
men  of  other  minds  and  of  another  generation.  Almost 
his  last  public  act  was  to  urge  Lis  countrymen  to  the  third 
Punic  war  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Rome,  he 
constantly  declared,  could  never  be  safe  while  so  great  a 
city  lay  so  near  her ;  and  he  plucked,  on  one  occasion,  from 
under  hia  robe  the  fresh  figs  which,  he  said,  had  been 
gathered  but  three  days  before  on  the  coast  which  fronted 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  exclaiming  again  and  again, 
"  Delenda  est  Carthago  1 " 

The  great  principle  of  Cato's  life  was  to  do  everything  by 
rule.  With  him  the  individual  life  was  a  continual  disci- 
pline, and  public  life  was  the  discipline  of  the  many.  He 
regarded  the  individual  householder  as  the  germ  of  the 
family,  the  family  as  the  germ  of  the  state.  All  his  actions 
were  measured,  and  every  one  assigned  to  its  proper  place 
md  hour ;  he  wa?  a  great  economist  of  his  time,  aud 
thereby  enabled  himself  to  get  through  a  great  variety  of 
(Tork,  though  it  all  lay  within  narrow  limits.  He  exacted 
nmdar  application  from  his  dependents,  and  proved  himself 
V  hard  husband,  a  strict  father,  a  severe  and  cruel  master. 
There  was  little  difference,  apparently,  in  the  esteem  in  which 
lie  held  his  wife  and  hia  slaves ;  his  pride  alone  induced 
liim  to  take  a  deeper  interest  and  indulge  a  warmer  feeling 
in  regard  to  his  sons.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
imong  the  Romans  themselves  there  was  little  in  this 
behaviour  which  seemed  worthy  of  censure  ;  it  was  respected 
rather  as  a  traditional  example  of  the  old  Roman  manners. 
la  the  remarkable  passage  in  which  Livy  describes  the 
character  of  Cato  (IIUl.,  xixix.  40),  there  is  no  word  of 
blame  for  the  rigid  discipline  of  his  household. 

During  the  course  of  his  long  and  industrious  life,  Cato 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Latin  language  by  at 
.east  two  important  works,  the  treatise  De  He  Rustica, 
vhich  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  substantially  his  own,  and 
he  Origines,  of  which  last  only  fragments  remain.  The  one 
s  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  rules  of  good  husbandry, 
conveying  much  curious  information  on  the  domestic  habits 
)f  the  Romans  of  his  age,  the  other  seems  to  have  been  a 
^ore  methodical  compilation  of  Roman  history  from  the 
ipundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  time.  The  fragments 
vhich  remain  of  it  furnish  us  with  information  which  is 
?ften  interesting,  but  sometimes  perplexing,  and  it  is 
observed  that  Livy  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of  the 
•vork  of  which  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  Of  the 
oumeroao  speeches  of  Cato  but  few  passages  have  been  pre- 
served.    His  collection  r>f  ApoiMliegmata — he  was  himself 


curt,  caujitic,  aud  sententious  iu  conversation — is  wholly 

lost. 

We  possess  the  life  of  Cato  as  written  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Plutarch,  and  Aurelius  Victor.  Many  particulars 
of  hia  career  aud  character  are  to  be  gathered  from  Livy  and 
Cicero.  (c.  if.) 

CATO,  M.  PoEotas  (commonly  distiuguiahed  from  his 
great-grandfather,  Cato  the  Censor,  by  the  title  of  Ulicensis, 
from  the  place  of  his  death  and  the  renown  attending  upon 
it),  furnishes  a  remarkable  specimen  of  tho  effect  of 
HeUonio  training  upon  the  hard  and  narrow  but  determined 
spirit  of  the  old  Latin  race.  While  ho  inherited  from  his 
Ulustrious  ancestor,  and  from  the  general  discipline  of  his 
family  through  many  generations,  a  sour  and  severe  temper, 
a  pedantic  adherence  to  form  and  usage,  and  an  utter  lack 
of  sympathy  with  any  temper  or  habits  alien  from  his  own, 
his  feelings  had  been  deepened,  if  not  expanded,  by  the 
study  of  tho  Greek  phOosophy.  As  a  devoted  follower  of 
the  Stoic  teaching  he  had  attained  to  very  lofty  principles, 
and  made  them,  with  almost  undeviating  consistency,  tho 
rule  of  his  life  and  conduct.  He  became  a  fanatic  in  the 
pursuit  of  holiness  and  pureness  of  living,  iu  the  highest 
sense  in  which  such  graces  could  be  acquired  by  a  pagan, 
with  a  view  to  himself  and  his  own  perfection  only,  but 
with  no  love  of  man  and  no  faith  in  Providence.  He  waged 
a  brave  but  hopeless  war  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  his 
age ;  but  he  attached  to  himself  no  party,  gave  strength 
to  no  cause,  effected  no  good  in  his  generation,  and  at 
the  last  critical  moment  betrayed  his  trust  to  humanity  by 
fleeing  from  immediate  evil  by  an  Unreflecting  suicide. 
But  his  aims  were,  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
generous  and  noble,  and  his  career  well  deserves  to  bo 
studied  by  succeeding  generations.  It  is  only  in  a  very 
slight  outline  that  it  can  be  here  presented. 

Cato  was  bora  in  the  year  OS"  B.C.,  and  on  tho  death  of 
his  parents  was  brought  up  iu  the  house  of  his  uncle, 
Livius  Drusus,  who  was  ju^t  then  beginning  to  incite  the 
Italians  to  claim  a  share  iu  the  Roman  franchise  and  iLi 
privileges.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  intestine 
troubles  of  the  Republic,  and  the  whole  of  Cato's  after-life 
was  passed  amidst  domestic  dissensions  and  civil  wars.  In 
hia  early  years  he  expressed  with  striking  boldness  his  dis- 
gust at  the  cruelties  of  Sulla.  The  priesthood  of  Apollo,  to 
which  he  early  consecrated  himself,  commended  him  to  a 
life  of  rigid  observances,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  hia 
fervid  imagination.  He  learned  the  principles  of  the  Stoics 
under  a  Greek  teacher  named  Antipater,  but  his  oratory 
in  the  Forum  represented  only  the  harsh,  vehement,  and 
caustic  type  of  his  Roman  countrymen.  After  fighting  in 
the  ranks  against  Spartacus  he  became  a  military  tribune, 
67  B.C.,  and  served  a  campaign  in  Macedonia.  On  his 
return  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  and  distinguished 
himself  for  his  zeal  and  integrity  in  the  management  of 
the  public  accounts,  which  recommended  him  for  a 
provincial  appointment  in  Asia.  Again  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  marked  disinterestedness,  and  conceived  a  disgust 
equal  to  that  of  his  great  ancestor  at  the  corruption  of  the 
public  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  saw, 
however,  much  to  admire  in  the  discipline  which  Lucullus 
had  enforced  in  his  own  Eastern  command,  and  he  supported 
his  claims  to  a  triumph,  while  he  opposed  the  inordinate 
pretensions  of  Pompeius.  When  the  favour  of  the  nobles 
gained  him  the  tribuneship  he  exerted  himself  to  convict 
Murena,  one  of  their  chief  men,  of  bribery.  Cicero,  more 
pliant  than  himself,  defended  the  culprit  and  obtained  his 
acquittal  ;  but  Cicero  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
firmness  and  stem  justice  of  his  recent  adversary,  when  he 
urged  tho  execution  of  Catilina'a  associates.  By  this  time 
Cato  had  become  a  great  power  in  the  state.  Though 
possessed  of  little   wealth   and   no  family   influence,   hia 
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character  for  unflinching  resolution  in  the  cause  of  the 
ancient  free  stati  rendered  him  a  valuable  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  i)eri)lexed  as  they  were  by  the  open 
hd.stilitj  of  Caisar  and  the  oppressive  patronage  of  Pompeius 
oud  Crassus.  They  were  the  better  disposed,  perhajis,  to 
make  use  of  him  from  the  oddity  of  his  unpractical  temper, 
wtiich  made  it  the  easier  for  them  occasionally  to  dis- 
claim and  repudiate  his  assistance.  They  did  not,  in- 
deed, fiud  him  so  complacent  a  dupe  as  Cicero,  nor  did 
they  treat  hinv  more  faithfully.  They  thrust  him  into  the 
snare  piepared  for  him  by  the  triumvirs,  and  let  him  be 
Bent  on  a  mission  of  gross  injustice  towards  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  which  his  pedantic  loyahy  to  the  state  forbade  him 
to  refuse.  He  continued  to  struggle  against  the  combined 
powers  of  the  triumvirs  in  the  city,  and  became  involved 
in  scenes  of  violence  and  riot,  while  desperately  resisting 
the  superior  force  of  their  turbulent  adherents.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  obtaining  the  prtetorship  in  54,  in 
which  office  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  the  hope- 
less aud  thankless  task  of  buppressing  bribery,  in  which 
all  parties  were  equally  interested.  Resolved  not  to 
stoop  to  such  practices  himself,  he  failed  to  attain  the  con- 
sulship ;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the 
arena  of  civic  ambition  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49. 

Cato  had  now  persuaded  himself  that  the  sole  chance  for 
the  free  state  lay  in  conceding  an  actual  supremacy  to 
Pompeius.  Accordingly  he  did  not  scruple  to  support  the 
unjust  measures  of  the  nobles  against  Csesar,  which  gave 
too  fair  a  colour  to  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Cato  was,  indeed, 
little  prepared  for  his  commander's  flight  across  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  government, 
and  therewith  the  ostensible  right,  to  the  victorious  rebel. 
Though  he  followed  Pompeius  to  Epirus  he  found  little 
satisfaction  in  hia  camp,  where  the  fugitives  were  loudly 
fhreatening  a  bloody  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  He 
excused  himself  from  accompanying  the  forces  of  the  Senate 
into  Thessaly,  by  which  he  escaped  being  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  that  great  disaster,  when  his 
chief  had  abandoned  his  party  and  provided  only  for  him- 
self, he  too  felt  at  liberty  to  separate  himself  from  the 
main  body  of  the  republicans,  and  conducted  a  small 
remnant  of  their  forces  into  Africa.  His  march  through 
the  deserts  of  Libya  gained  him  immortal  glory.  The 
struggle  between  the  senate  and  Csesar  was  renewed  in  the 
African  province.  Cato  shut  himself  up  in  Utica,  and 
prepared  to  defend  it  as  the  moet  important  post  for 
communication  with  Italy.  The  battle  of  Thapsus,  and 
the  total  rout  of  the  senatorial  forces,  now  threw  upon  him 
the  whole  weight  of  maintaining  a  cause  which  had  become 
evidently  desperate.  The  people  of  the  place  were  anxious 
to  make  terms  with  the  victor ;  but  he  would  not  trust  the 
Roman  citizens  and  soldiers  to  the  clemency  of  the  heir  of 
Marius.  Hitherto  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  had  been  con- 
tinually marked  by  bloody  retaliation  ;  even  if  Ca;sar 
himself  were  disposed  to  mercy  ho  might  not  be  able  to 
restrain  the  violence  of  his  allies  ;  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  terrible  execution  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  captives 
of  the  last  battle.  Accordingly  Cato  determined  to  keep 
the  gates  closed  till  he  had  sent  his  adherents  off  by  sea. 
While  the  embarkation  was  in  progress  his  own  demeanour 
continued  calm  and  dignified.  Ho  supped  familiarly  with 
his  friends,  discoursing  with  them,  as  was  hia  wont,  on 
philosophical  topics.  On  being  informed  that  the  last  of 
the  transports  had  left  the  port  he  cheerfully  dismi'^sod  his 
attendants,  and  soon  afterwards  stabbed  himself  on  his 
couch.  Assistance  was  promptly  ofTered,  but  he  refused 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  bo  perished,  much,  it  may 
be  said,  to  his  own  fame,  but  with  little  advantage  fo  his 
«ountry  (46  B.C.) 

Cato  had  been  reading,  we  are  told,  in  his  last  moments 


Plato's  dialogue  on  TheldimorlalUx/  of  the  Soul,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Stoic,  with  his  keen  and  rigid  logic,  put  much 
faith  in  the  vague  aspirations  of  the  idealist  of  Academus. 
His  own  philosophy  had  taught  him  to  act  upon  a  narrow 
sense  of  immediate  duty  without  regard  to  future  con- 
tingencies. He  conceived  that  he  was  placed  in  the  world 
to  play  an  active  part,  marked  out  by  circumstances,  and 
when  disabled  from  carrying  out  hLs  principles,  to  retire 
gravely  from  it.  Ho  had  lived  for  the  free  state,  and  it 
now  seemed  his  duty  to  perish  with  it.  Caesar  had  slain 
the  commonwealth ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  Caesar 
himself  was  mortal,  and  that  the  commonwealth  might  live 
again.  Had  he  condescended  to  ask  his  life,  the  conquerors 
Would  have  been  proud  to  grant  it ;  in  two  years  more  he 
might  have  been  the  survivor,  for  he  was  hardly  yet  fifty 
years  of  age,  aud  might  have  formed  a  rallying  point  for 
the  few  devoted  spirits,  though  few  indeed  they  were,  who 
real  !y  cared  for  freedom.  Cato  has  1  eft  perhaps,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  and  of  his  death,  the  most  marked  name 
in  the  history  of  Roman  philosophy,  but  he  was  a  student, 
possibly  a  dreamer  only,  composed  no  works,  and  bequeathed 
to  posterity  no  other  instruction  than  that  of  his  example. 
The  memory  of  his  career  proved  indeed  fruitful.  The 
school  of  the  Stoics,  which  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
history  of  Rome  under  the  earlier  emperors,  looked  to  him 
as  its  saint  and  patron.  It  continued  to  wage  war  against 
the  empire,  hardly  less  openly  than  Cato  himself,  for  two 
centuries,  till  at  last  it  became  actually  seated  on  the  im- 
perial throne  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Aurelius.      (c.  m.) 

CATO,  DiONYSius,  a  name  concerning  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  be  the  name  of  the  author,  or  merely 
part  of  the  title,  of  the  Dioiii/tii  Catonis  Disticha  d» 
Moribus  ad  FUlum,  a  small  work,  consisting  of  moral 
apophthegms,  chief.y  in  hexameters.  The  name  usually 
given  is  simply  Cato,  but  Dlonysius  is  added  on  the 
authority  of  a  MS.  declared  by  Scaliger  to  be  of  great 
antiquity.  Other  titles  by  which  the  book  is  known  ara 
Cato  Mot-alissimiis  and  Cato,  Carmen  de  Moribus.  The 
latter  is  also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  famous  M.  Cato 
the  elder;  but  extracts  given  from  this  by  AulusGellius 
prove  that  it  was  in  prose.  The  authorship  of  the  Diiticlux 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  including 
Seneca  and  Boetius,  but  in  truth  we  know  nothing  of  thd 
writer,  or  of  the  exact  time  when  it  was  written.  The 
style  is  generally  pure,  and  the  existence  of  occasional 
corruptions  argues  Uttle  against  its  antiquity,  since  interpo- 
lations have  certainly  been  made,  and  not  improbably  emen- 
dations attempted.  The  first  mention  of  the  work  which  we 
find  is  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Valentinian ;  it  is  also 
referred  to  by  Isidorus  and  Alcuin,  and  frequently  by 
Chaucer.  It  appears  to  have  had  considerable  reputation 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  at  the  revival  of  learning  it  was 
studied  and  highly  praised  by  such  men  as  Scaliger  and 
Erasmus.  There  have  been  numerous  editions,  in  MS.  and 
print,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  Arntzenius,  Amsterdam, 
1754.  In  1483  a  translation  was  issued  from  Caxton'i 
press  at  Westminster. 

CATS,  Jacob  (1577-16GO),  one  of  the  oldest,  and  long 
the  roost  popular,  of  Dutch  poets  and  humourists,  was 
born  at  Brouwershavcn  in  Zeeland.  Deprived,  of  his 
mother  at  an  early  age,  and  adopted  with  his  three  brothers 
by  an  uncle.  Cats  was  sent  to  school  at  Zierikzee.  At 
school  he  was  an  idle  boy,  and  learned  but  little ; 
removed,  however,  to  the  young  and  thriving  university 
of  Leydeu,  ho  seems  to  have  read  hard,  and  to  have 
acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  jurispru- 
dence. After  a  visit  to  France  to  learn  the  language,  and  a 
turn  in  Italy  with  the  same  object,  he  returned  to 
Holland,  and  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  began  to 
practise  as  on  advocate.     His  pleading  in  defence  of  a 
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irretclied  creatnro  accused  of  witchcraft  got  liiin  luauy 
clients  i\nd» some  reputation.  As  Cats  so  for  anticipated 
the  common  sense  line  of  oi'gument  afterwards  adopted  in 
cases  of  the  sort  as  to  be  often  referred  to  later  as  an 
authority,  Im  success  was  by  uo  means  undeserved.  A 
Berioui  love  aflfair  occurred  about  this  tiine,  which  was 
broken  o8f  on  the  very  eve  of  mnrriage  by  a  tertian  fever 
in>the  bridegroom.  The  fever  defied  all  attempts  at  cure 
for  some  two  years.  For  medical  advice  and  cliange  of  air 
Gats  betook  himself  to  England,  where  he  consulted  the 
highest  Ruthorities,  and  exhausted  their  phnrioacopccia  in 
vain.  He  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  returned  to 
Zeeland  to  die,  and  xraa  cured  mysteriously  by  a  6trolling 
quack.  He  then  went  to  Middleburgh.  vhere  (1G02)  he 
married  a  lady  named  Valkenburg,  who  bore  him  live 
children  At  Middleburgh  he  devoted  himself  to  fanning 
and  poetry,  retiring  gradually  from  the  exercise  of. his 
profession,  and  producing  his  first  great  works — the 
Umbhins  of  Fancy  and  Love,  the  Galatea  (a  pastoral 
romance),  the  ilftrror  of  Past  and  Present,  the  Jlarriaye, 
and  others.  In  162 1,  on  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years' 
truce  with  Spain,  the  breaking  of  the  dykes  drove  him 
from  his  farm.  He  was  made  pensionary  (stipendiary 
magistrate)  of  Middleburgh  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
received  the  same  distinction  from  the  larger  city  of  Dort. 
His  Nuptial  Pinrj  was  the  result  of  his  leisure  during  this 
part  of  his  career.  In  1627  Cats  came  to  England  on  a 
mission  to  Charles  I.  ;  that  prince  made  him  a  knight,  but 
otherwise  the  poet's  success  as  an  ambassador  was  not 
indicated  by  any  result.  In  1635  he  was  made  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland;  and  in  1652,  a  year  after  his 
resignation  of  this  oiEce,  the  second  in  the  commonwealth, 
he  again  figured  in  England  as  an  unsuccessful  envoy. 
His  long  Latin  oration  left  CromweU  absolutely  unmoved  ; 
and  Cats  returned  to  Holland  altogether  to  relinquish  the 
practice  of  state  affairs.  In  the  seclusion  of  his  villa  of 
Sorgvliet  (Fly-from-Care),  near  the  Hague,  he  resided  till 
his  death,  occupied  in  the  composition  of  his  autobiography 
{Eighty-two  Years  -of  My  Life)  and  of  many  poems  (Old 
Age  and  Country  Life,  Coffins  for  the  Living,  ic.)  He 
wa.s  buried  by  torchlight,  and  with  great  ceremony,  in  the 
Klooster-Kerk  at  the  Hague,  and  is  still  spokeu  of  as 
"  Father  Cats  "  by  his  countrymen. 

Cats,  who.lived  and  reigned  with  Hooft  and  Vondel  in  the 
golden  age  of  Flemish  literature,  was  an  exceedingly  prolific 
writer.  His  versification  is  smooth  and  regular  ;  although 
somewhat  monotonous  ;  his  style  ia  homely  and  familiar ; 
and  the  naivetd  and  simplicity  of  most  of  that  he  says,  and 
of  his  manner  of  saying  it,  are  peculiarly  attractive.  He 
never  soared,  or  tried  to  soar;  he  wws  content  to  plod  on, 
scattering  round  him  as  he  went  the  blunt  straight 
maxims,  the  shrewd  little  moralities,  the  excellent  pieces 
of  advice,  which  his  countrymen — of  whose  practical  and 
prosaic  genius  he  is  the  highest  literary  representative — 
have  found  so  pleasant  and  so  full  of  profit.  Hardly 
known  outside  of  Holland,  among  his  own  people  for 
nearly  two  centuries  he  enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity, — 
his  Book  of  Emblems,  a  great  favourite  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  his  childhood,  being  often  styled  "  The  House- 
hold Bible."  Of  late  years,  however,  his  diffuseness  and  the 
antiquated  character  of  his  matter  and  diction  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of  study,  and  he  is 
perhaps  rather  more  renowned  than  read.  A  statue  to 
him  was  erected  at  Ghent  in  1829. 

See  Jacob  Cats,  Complete  Works,  1790-1800,  19  vols.; 
Pigott,  Moral  Emhlems,  toith  Aphorisms,  ix.,  from  Jacob 
Cati,  1860;  and  Octave  Delepierre,  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Flemish  Literature,  1860.  Southey  has  a  very  compli- 
mentary reference  to  Cats  in  his  "  Epistle  to  AUao  Cun- 
ningham." 


CATSKILL  or  KAATSKIL  IfOUNTAIN'S,  a  gronp 
of  moderate  elevation  belonging  to  the  great  Appalachian 
system  of  Korth  America.  They  are  situated  for  the  most 
part  in  Greene  County,  New  York,  and  are  mainly 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery  and  the  inagui- 
ficeuce  of  the  outlook  over  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
principal  summits  are  Koiind  Top,  High  Peak,  and  Over- 
look, which  attain  a  height  of  nearly  4000  feet.  To  the 
north  of  High  Peak  Ls  situated  the  celebrated  gorge  or 
"  clove ''  of  Catterskill,  with  its  waterfall.  ITic  cascades  aro 
three  in  number,  and  the  total  height  is  about  300  feet  ; 
but  the  supply  of  water  is  often  deficient,  and  has  even 
to  be  managed  by  the  hotel  proprietors.  The  place 
can  easily  be  reached  from  Mountain  House,  an  hotel 
which  is  built  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  on  tlit  front 
of  Pine  Orchard  Mountain,  about  12  miles  from  tte 
town  of  CatskilJ.  Another  hotel  has  more  recently  been 
erected  on  the  suniDjit  of  Overlook,  at  a  height  of  3800 
feet. 

CATTACK  [CtJTTACK],  n  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
province  of  Orissa,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  in  20°  N.  lat,  and  85°  to  87°  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  district  of  Balasor,  from 
which  it  ia  separated  by  the  Baitarant  and  Dhimri  livers  ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  S.  by  (he  district 
of  Purl,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Orissa  Tributary  States. 
The  district  comprises  the  nucleus  or  middle  portion  of  the 
great  delta  formed  by  the  SlahAnadi  Piver,  and  consbts  of 
three  distinct  tracts  ; — first,  a  marshy  woodland  strip 
along  the  coast,  from  3  to  30  miles  in  breudth  ;  second, 
an  intermediate  stretch  of  rice  plains  ;  third,  a  broken 
hilly  region,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
district.  The  marshy  strip  along  the  coast,  like  the 
Bengal  Sundarbans,  is  covered  with  swamps  and  malaria- 
breeding  jungles,  but  lacks  their  forest  scenery.  As 
one  approaches  the  sea  the  solid  land  gives  place  to  a 
vast  network  of  streams  and  creeks,  whose  sluggish  waters 
are  constantly  depositing  silt,  and  forming  morasses  or 
quicksands.  Cultivation  does  not  begin  till  the  limits  of 
this  dismal  region  are  passed.  The  intermediate  rice 
plains  stretch  inland  for  about  40  miles,  and  occupy  the 
older  part  of  the  delta  between  the  sea-coast  stnp  and  the 
hilly  frontier.  They  are  intersected  by  four  large  rivers, 
which  dash  down  from  the  western  mountains,  and  then 
split  into  innumerable  branches  on  the  level  delta.  Their 
distributaries,  after  tortuous  interlacings,  frequently  rejoin 
the  parent  stream  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  This  inter- 
mediate tract  is  a  region  of  rich  cultivation,  dotted  with 
great  banyan  trees,  thickeis  of  bamboos,  exquisite  palm 
foliage,  and  mango  groves.  The  hilly  froulicr  separates 
the  delta  of  British  Orissa  from  the  scmi-iudependent 
Tributary  States.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  ranges.  10  to 
15  miles  in  length,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  'nith 
densely  wooded  slopes  and  lovely  valleys  between.  The 
timber,  however,  is  small,  and  is  of  little  value  e:fcepl 
as  fuel.  The  pioUtical  character  of  these  three  tracts  is 
as  distinct  as  are  their  natural  features.  The  first  and 
third  are  stiU  occupied  by  feudal  chiefs,  and  have  never 
been  subjected  to  a  regular  land-settlement,  by  either  th» 
■MusalmAn  or  the  British  Government.  They  pay  alight 
tribute,  now  permanently  fixed.  The  intcrmedi.nte  rice 
plains,  known  as  the  Mughulbandi,  from  their  Laving  been 
regularly  settled  by  the  Muhammadans,  have  jntl  Jed  to  the 
successive  dynasties  and  conquei'ors  of  Orisjja  almost  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  province.  TJhs 
deltaic  portions  are  of  course  a  dead  level ;  and  the  highest 
hills  within  the  district  in  the  western  or  frontier  tract  d<» 
not  exceed  2500  feet.  They  are  steep,  and  covered  with 
jungle,  but  can  be  climbed  by  men.  "The  most  interesting 
of  them    arc  the   Ass.a  range,  with  its  sandal  trees  and 
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liuddhut  remains ;  Udayagirl  (Sunrise-HU),  with  ite 
colossal  imago  of  Buddha,  sacred  reservoir,  and  ruins ; 
and  AssQgiri,  with  its  mosque  of  1719.  The  Jlahiivi- 
nayaka  Peak,  visible  from  Cattack,  has  been  consecrated 
for  agos  to  Siva-worship  by  ascetics  and  pilgrims. 

Cattack  district  takes  its  character  from  its  rivers. 
These  issue  ip'magnificent  streams  through  three  gorges  in 
ihe  liilly  frontier.  On  tho  south,  the  MahAnadi,  literally 
the  Grtat  River,  rushes  down  upon  the  delta  from  a  narrow 
gully  at  Nar.ij,  about  seven  miles  west  of  tho  town  of 
Cattack.  On  the  extreme  north  of  the  distiict,  the  sacred 
liaitarani,  the  Styx  of  the  Hindus,  emerges  from  a  more 
open  country,  and  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Cattack 
and  Balasor.  The  Brihmani  enters  the  district  about  lialf 
way  between  the  two.  Tho  Cattack  delta  is  thus  divided 
into  two  great  valleys,  ono  of  them  lying  between  the 
Baitaranf  and  the  BrAhmanl,  the  other  between  the 
Br^manf  and  tho  Mahdnadl.  The  rivers  having,  by  the 
silt  of  ages,  gradually  raised  their  beds,  now  nin  along  higJ> 
levels.  During  Hoods  they  pour  over  their  banks  upon 
the  surrounding  valleys,  by  a  thousand  channels  which 
interlace  and  estsbb'sh  communication  between  the  main 
streams.  As  the  rivers  enter  the  district  by  tliree  great 
gorges  in  the  hills,  so,  after  numerous  bifurcations  they 
nnd  their  way  into  the  sea  by  three  principal  mouths.  On 
the  north,  the  Baitarani  and  Brdhmani  debouch  into  the 
Day  of  Bengal,  under  the  name  of  the  DhdmrA,  at  Point 
Palmyras  ;  while  the  Mahilnadl,  after  a  variety  of  inter- 
lucings,  forms  two  great  estuaries, — one,  bearing  ttie  name 
ftf  the  Mahdnadl,  at  False  Point,  aud  the  other,  called  the 
Devf,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  district.  Silt- 
banks  and  surf-waahed  bars  render  tho  entrance  to  these 
rivers  perilous.  Tho  best  harbour  in  Cattack  district  is  at 
False  Point,  on  the  north  of  the  MahAnadl  estuary.  It 
consists  of  an  anchorage,  land-locked  by  islands  or  sand- 
banks, and  with  two  fair  channels  navigable  towards  the 
land.  The  Famine  CommUsioners  in  18G7  reported  it  to 
be  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  India  from  the  Hiigll 
to  Bombay.  The  dearth  of  th»  preceding  year  (1866)  had 
led  to  the  discovery  of  its  value  as  a  port  for  throwing 
supplies  into  the  starving  province.  The  harbour  is  safe 
and  roomy,  and  tho  channel  properly  buoyed.  Tho  DhAmrA 
harbour,  further  up  the  coast,  although  not  so  well  protected, 
is  more  resorted  to  by  native  ships.  Four  canals  have  been 
made  through  Cattack  since  1862  for  regulating  and 
distributing  Ihs  water  supply  by  means  of  irrigation,  and 
for  navigation.  They  are — the  High  Level  Canal,  the 
KendrApArA  Canal,  tho  TAldaudA  Canal,  and  the  MAch- 
hgaon  Canal,  with  their  respective  distributaries.  The 
High  Level  Canal  is  designed  to  provide  a  great  trade- 
route  between  Cattack  and  Calcutta,  and  to  irrigate  tho 
country  through  which  it  passes.  The  other  three  are 
intended  for  irrigation  and  as  navigable  channels  within  the 
district.  Tho  canals  were  undertaken  by  the  East  India 
Irrigation  Comiiany  in  1862;  but  the  company  proving 
uuabls  to  continue  the  works.  Government  purchased  them 
on  the  3l8t  December  1869  for  £941,368.  Cattack  district 
ia  subject  to  destructive  floods,  and  from  time  immemorial 
embankments  have  been  maintained  along  the  sides  of  the 
rivers.    In  1870  their  aggregate  length  was  680  miles. 

The  district  has  an  area  of  3178  square  miles,  with  a 
total  population  of  1,494,784,  95  per  cent,  of  whom,  or 
1,430,040,  are  Hindus.  The  rest  consist  of  Muhammndans, 
40,013;  Christians,  2314;  and  persons  of  unspecified 
religion,  22,398.  The  last  comprise  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
who  hero,  as  elsewhere,  cling  to  their  mountains  and 
jungles.  They  .chiefly  consist  of  the  Bhuiuij,  TAlA,  Kol,  and 
Savar  peoples,  the  Savars  being  by  far  tho  most  numerous, 
numbering  16,589  souls.  They  are  regarded  by  the 
orthodox   Hindus  as  little  better  than  the  beasta  of  the 


wildernesses  which  they  inhabit.  Miserably  poor,  they 
subsist  for  the  most  part  by  selling  firewood  or  othei 
products  of  their  jungle ;  but  a  few  of  them  havepatchefl 
of  cultivated  land,  and  many  earn  wages  as  day  labourers 
to  the  Hindus.  They  occupy,  in  fact,  an  intermediatS 
stage  of  degradation  between  the  comparatively  well-ofi 
tribes  in  the  Tributary  States  (the  stronghold  and  home 
of  the  race),  and  the  P4nB,  BAuris,  KandrAs,  and  othei 
semi-aboriginal  peoples  on  the  lowlands,  who  rank  as  the 
basest  castes  of  the  Hindu  community.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  Indo-Aryan  or  Hindu  population  consists  of  Uriyaa, 
with  a  residue  of  immigrant  Bengalis,  LAIA  KAyeta  from 
Behar  and  Northern  India,  TelingAs  from  the  Madras 
coast,  MarhattAs  from  Central  and  Western  India,  a  few 
Sikhs  from  the  Punjab,  and  MarwArIa  from  EAjputAnA.  The 
Muhammadans  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  PathAns 
who  took  refuge  in  Orissa  after  the  subversion  of  their  king- 
dom in  Bengal  by  tho  Mughuls  in  tho  16th  century. 

Only  three  towns  iu  Cattack  district  contained  in  1873 
upwards  of  5000  inhabitants,  viz.,  Cattack,  the  capital, 
50,878;  JAjpur,  10,763;  KendrApArA,  10,682.  JAjpur 
was  the  capital  of  Orissa  under  its  Hindu  kings ;  it  is  still 
considered  a  sacred  town,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims 
annuoUy  flock  to  it. 

Kice  forms  the  staple  product  of  the  district ;  its  three 
chief  varieties  are  bidli  or  early  rice,  sdrad  or  winter  rice, 
and  ddlva  or  spring  rice.  The  other  cereal  crops  consist 
of  mdndud  (a  grass-like  plant  producing  a  coarse  grain 
resembling  rice),  wheat,  barley,  and  chind,  a  rice-like  cereal. 
Sudn,  another  rice-like  cereal,  not  cultivated,  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  paddy  fields.  Pulses  of  diS'orent  sorts, 
oilseeds,  fibres,  sugar-caue,  tobacco,  spices,  and  vegetables 
also  form  crops  of  the  district.  The  cultivators  consist  of 
two  classes — the  resident  husbandmen  (Thdni),  and  the 
non-resident  or  migratory  husbandmen  {Pdhi).  At  the 
time  of  the  last  settlement  of  land  revenue  in  1837,  tho 
rights  of  the  resident  culti\ator8  were  formally  recognized 
by  Government,  and  secured  to  them  by  palm-leaf  leases. 
They  hold  their  homestead  lands  rent  free,  and  ore  not 
liable  to  be  ousted  so  long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  rents 
assessed  on  their  cultivable  lauds.  Nor  can  such  rents  be 
enhanced  until  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  which  run  con- 
currently with  the  land-settlement  to  1897.  The  non-reai- 
dent  cultivators  were  formerly  tenanta-at-will,  but  since 
1859  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  acquired  rights  of 
occupancy  under  the  Acts^of  the  Indian  Legislature. 

Weekly  steamers  ply  between  Calcutta  and  DhAmri, 
The  High  Level  Canal,  when  completed,  will  afford  ampla 
means  of  communication  inland  towards  Bengal  The 
revenues  of  tho  Cattack  district  have  steadily  increased 
under  the  British  rule.  Tho  total  revenue  in  1829-30 
was  £139,642,  the  expenditure  on  civil  administration 
£114,438  ;  in  1870-71  the  revenue  was  £243,968,  the 
civil  expenditure  £223,659.  In  the  latter  year  the  land 
revenue  amounted  to  £77,629.  Excluding  tie  indigenons 
village  schools  maintained  by  the  people  themselves,  the 
schools  inspected  by  tho  Educational  Department  in 
1872-73  numbered  53,  attended  by  2435  pnpils,  and 
maintained  at  an  outlay  of  £4081,  to  which  Government 
contributed  £2699.  The  hot  season  commences  in  March 
and  lasts  till  about  the  middle  of  June;  the  rains  con- 
tinue from  the  middle  of  Juno  till  the  end  of  October, 
when  the  cold  weather  seta  in.  The  average  rainfall  foi 
five  years  previous  to  1870  was  63-18  inches,  the  average 
temperature  84°  Fahr.  Intermittent  fever,  elephanti- 
asis, smallpox,  and  bowel  complaints'  form  the  prevalent 
diseases.  Cholera  is  always  present  among  the  natives, 
nnd  occasionally  assumes  the  epidemic  type.  The  district 
of  Cattack,  with  the  rest  of  Orissa,  passed  into  tha  hands 
of  the  English  from  the  MarhattAs  in  1803..       (w.  w.  h.) 
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Cattack,  tLe  most  important  town  iu  the  above  district, 
anil  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in  20°  23'  N. 
lat.  and  85°  55'  E.  long,  on  the  tougue  of  laud  where  the 
MahAuadi  first  bifurcates,  throwing  oflf  the  KAtjurl  on  its 
southern  and  the  Biruia  on  its  iiurthern  bank.  Cattack 
city  formed  one  of  the  five  royal  strongholds  of  ancient 
OrLssa,  and  was  founded  by  a  warlike  prince  who  reigned 
from  953  to  961.  Its  native  kings  protected  it  from  the 
rivers  by  a  masonry  embankment  several  miles  long,  built 
of  enormous  blocks  of  hewn  atone,  and  in  some  places  25 
feet  high.  A  fortress  defended  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
town,  and  was  captured  by  the  English  from  the  Mar- 
hattas  iu  October  1803.  It  b  now  abandoned  as  a  place  of 
defence.  The  city  has  long  been  the  commercial  and 
administrative  headquarters  of  Orissa ;  it  is  connected 
with  False  Point  harbour  by  th<i  Kcndr.iparA  Canal.  The 
High  Level  Canal,  at  present  iu  course  of  construction, 
will  open  out  inland  communication  between  it  and  Cal- 
cutta. In  1825  the  town  contained  6512  houses,  and  a 
population  of  about  40,000.  Population  in  1872,  50,878, 
viz.,  Hindus,  40,849  ;  Muhammadans,  7436  ;  Christians, 
1963;   others,  625.  (w.  w.  h.) 

CATTARO,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Austrian 
kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  situated  on  a  narrow  ledge  between 
the  mountains  of  Montenegro  and  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  a 
winding  and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  strongly 
fortified  towards  both  the  sea  and  laud, — towards  the  sea 
by  the  fortress  of  Castelnuovo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf, 
and  towards  land  more  especially  by  the  Castle  of  San 
Giovanni  on  the  heights ;  the  long  lines  of  wall  from  this 
castle  to  the  town  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  contains  a 
email  cathedral,  a  Catholic  collegiate  church,  and  several 
convents ;  but  the  population  is  largely  Slavonic,  and  the 
^Greek  Church  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Latin.  The 
trade  is  comparatively  restricted,  and  but  little  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  gulf  exceptfor  thefisheries.  The  principalarticle 
of  export  is  dried  flesh  or  castradina.     Population,  3G00. 

Cattaro  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  RoraaD  Ascrivium  (or 
AsJcrourion) ;  but  it  does  not  apijear  under  anything  like  ita  present 
name  till  the  10th  century  when  it  is  described  by  Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus  as  Dekalcra.  In  tlie  reign  of  Basil  the  JIacedo- 
nian  (867-886)  it  waa  captured  by  the  Saracens  ;  but  it  afterwards 
maintaiQed  itself  as  a  more  ot  less  independent  republic  till  1419, 
when  from  fear  of  the  Turks  it  accepted  the  protection  and  dominion 
of  Venice.  In  the  following  centuries  it  was  several  times  besieged 
by  the  enemies  of  Venice  ;  and  in  1563  and  1667  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  earthquakes.  By  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  it  passed 
to  Austria ;  but  in  1805,  by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  it  was  assigned  to 
Italy,  and  in  1810  it  united  with  the  French  empire.  Its  restora- 
tion to  Austria  did  not  take  place  till  1814.  See  Tozer,  Sigh!aud3 
of  Turkey,  1869  ;  Saturday  Review,  March  1876. 

CATTERMOLE,  Georoe  (1800-1868),  an  English 
painter,  chiefly  in  water-colo\ir.a,  was  born  at  Dickleburgh, 
near  Diss,  Norfolk,  in  August  1800.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  began  working  as  an  architectural  and  topographical 
draughtsman ;  afterwards  he  contributed  designs  to  be 
engraved  in  the  annuals  then  so  fashionable  and  popular; 
thence  he  progressed  into  water-colour  paintiug,  becoming 
an  associate  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  in  1822,  and  a  fuU 
member  in  1833.  In  1851  he  withdrew  from  active  con- 
nection with  this  society,  aud  with  the  practice  of  water- 
colour  paintiug,  and  took  to  oil-colouring.  His  most  fertile 
period  was  betweeu  1833  and  1851.  In  1855,  as  an 
exhibitor  in  the  British  Fine  Art  section  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Paris  (water-colour  branch),  he  received  one 
of  the  five  first-class  gold  medals  awarded  to  British  painters. 
He  also  enjoyed  professional  honours  in  Amsterdam  and  in 
Belgium.  He  died  nn  the  24th  July  1868.  Among  his 
leading  works  are  The  Murder  of  the  Bi.shop  of  Li^ge  (15th 
century),  The  Armourer  relating  the  Story  of  the  Sword, 
Tho  Assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  Hamilton  of 


Bothwellhaugh,  and  (iu  oil)  A  Terrible  Secret.  He  was 
largely  employed  by  publishers,  illustrating  the  Wavtrley 
NoceU  and  the  Historical  A  unwit  of  his  brother  the  Rev. 
Richard  Cattermole  (his  scenes  from  the  wars  of  Cavaliert 
and  Roundheads  in  this  series  are  among  his  best  engraved 
works),  and  many  other  volumes  besides.  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  "  unsettled  iu  his  habits,  and  uncertain  in 
engagements."  Cattermole  was  a  painter  of  m)  inconsider- 
able gifts,  and  of  great  facility  in  picturesque  resource ;  he 
was  defective  iu  solidity  of  form  and  texture,  and  iif  realism 
or  richness  of  colour.  He  excelled  in  rendering  scenes  ol 
chivalry,  of  mediaevalLsm,  and  generally  of  the  romantic 
aspects  of  the  pa.st.  Indeed,  his  faculty  in  this  way  might 
almost  be  compared — though  on  a  considerably  lower  level, 
aud  with  less  of  the  spell  of  originality — to  that  of  Walter 
Scott.  Just  as  Scott  was  fading  from  the  region  of  mediaeval 
romanticism  in  letters,  Cattermole  entered  upon  it  in  fine  art. 

CATTI,  or  Chatti,  a  powerful  and  warlike  German 
nation,  wlio,  though  defeated  by  Drusus,  Germanicus,  and 
other  Roinan  generals,  were  never  wholly  subjugated,  till  iu 
the  4th  century  they  disappeared  among  the  Franks.  They 
inhabited  a  district  extending  from  the  Weser  on  the  E.  to 
the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Agri 
Decumates.  They  thus-  occupied  about  the  same  position 
as  the  modern  Hesse — though  their  territory  was  more  ex- 
tensive, and  included  also  part  of  North-Western  Bavaria, 
— and  the  name  Hesse  is  probably  the  same  as  Chatli. 
They  Lved  in  a  communistic  society,  but  possessed  several 
towns,  (A  which  the  chief  was  Mattium,  now  Maden 

CATTLE,  a  term  applied  to  the  various  races  of 
domesticated  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Bot,  known 
also  as  Oxen.  They  have  been  divided  into  two  primary 
groups,  the  humped  cattle  or  zebus  {Dos  indicus)  of  India 
and  Africa,  and  the  straight-backed  cattle  {Bos  (aurus), 
which  are  common  everywhere.  By  many  naturalists  these 
groups  have  been  regarded  as  mere  races  of  the  same 
species,  and  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  offspring 
arising  from  the  crossing  of  the  humped  and  unhumped 
cattle  are  completely  fertil* ;  but  the  differences  in  their 
osteology,  configuration,  voice,  and  habits  are  such  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  tlieir  specific  distinctness.  Oxen 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  domesticated 
animals,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  among  the  most 
important  agents  in  the  growth  of  early  civilization.  They 
are  mentioned  iu  the  oldest  written  records  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Hindu  peoples,  and  are  figured  on  Egyptian  monumenta 
raised  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  while  the 
remains  of  domesticated  specimens  have  been  found  in  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings  along  with  the  stone  implements  and 
other  records  of  Neolithic  man.  In  infant  communities  an 
individual's  wealth  was  measured  by  the  number  and  size 
of  his  herds — Abram,  it  is  said,  was  rich  in  cattle ; — and 
oxen  for  a  long  period  formed,  as  they  still  do  among  many 
Central  African  tribes,  the  favourite  medium  of  exchange 
between  nations.  After  the  introduction  of  a  metal  coinage 
into  ancient  Greece,' the  former  method  of  exchange  waa 
commemorated  by  stamping  the  image  of  an  ox  on  the  new 
money  ;  while  the  same  custom  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
languages  of  Europe,  as  is  seen  in  the  Latin  word  "pecunia" 
and  the  English  "  pecuniary,"  derived  from  "  pecus,"  cattle. 
The  value  attached  to  cattle  in  ancient  times  is  further 
shown  by  the  Bull  figuring  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ; 
in  its  worship  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  under  the  title  of 
Apis ;  in  the  veneration  which  has  always  been  paid  to  it 
by  the  Hindus,  according  to  whose  sacred  legends  it  was 
the  first  animal  created  by  the  three  divinities  who  wero 
directed  by  the  supreme  Deity  to  furnish  the  earth  with 
animated  beings;  and  in  the  important  part  it  was  mad'e 
to  play  iu  Greek  and  Roman  .mythology.  The  Hindus 
were  not  allowed  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  ox,  and  tho 
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Egyptians  could  only  do  eo  in  sacrificing  to  their  gods. 
Both  Hindus  and  Jews  were  forbiddeu,  iu  their  sacred 
writings,  to  muzzle  it  when  treading  out  the  corn  ;  and  to 
destroy  it  wantonly  was  considered  a  public  crime  among 
the  Romans,  punishable  with  exile. 

The  domestic  cattle  of  Europe,  of  which  there  are  at 
least  fifteeu  British,  and  a  considerably  larger  number  of 
Continental   breeds,   have    been,  according   to    Professors 
Nilsson  and  Rutimeyer,  who  have  specially   studied  this 
subject,  derived  from   at  least  three    distinct   species    or 
races- — Bos  primigenius.  Bos  longij'rons,  and  Bos  jrontosus. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Urus,  would  seem,  from  its  remains, 
to  have  been  domesticated  among  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers, — 
abounding  then,  and  down  to  historic  times,  in  the  wild 
state,  throughout  the  forests  of  Europe.     Ctesar  describes 
it  as  existing,  in  his  time,  in  the  Hercynian  Forest,  in  size 
almost  as  large  as  an  elejAant,  hut  with  the  form  and  colour 
of  a  bull ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Heberstein  so  late  as  the 
16th  century  as  still  a  favourite  beast  of  chase.     The  name 
Urus,  applied  to  it  by  the  iiomans,  is  derived  from  Ur,  a 
root  common  to  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  signify- 
ing original,  primitive  ;  and  may  be  traced  in  the  Thur  of 
Poland,  Stier  of  the  Germans,   and  the  Latin  Taurus,  as 
also  in  various  names  of  places,  as  the  Canton  of  Uri, 
Thuringian    Forest,  Turin,    and    Tours.     The    Urus    was 
characterized  by  its  flat  or  slightly  concave  forehead,  its 
straight  occipital  ridge,  and  the  peculiar  curvature  of  its 
horns.     Its  immense  size  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  a  skuU  in  the  British  Museum,  found  near  Atholl  in 
Perthahire,  measures  1   yard  in  length,  while  the  span  of 
the  horn  cores  is  3  feet  G  inches.    Several  breeds  of  cattle, 
as  the  Friesland  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Pembroke  of 
England,  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  this  source  ; 
while  the  so-called   wild   cattle   of   Britain   [Bos    iaunis, 
var.    Scoticus)   make   the   nearest  approach,   according  to 
Rutimeyer,  of  living  forms  to  the  Urus.     This  breed  is 
of  a  white  colour,  except  the  tips  of  the  horns,  which  are 
dark,  and  the  ears  and  muzzle,  which  are  either  black  or 
brownish  red.     Unformity  iu  colour,  however,  is  secured 
by  the  slaughter  of  aU  calves  which  differ  from  the  pure 
type.     British  wild  cattle  now  exist  only  in  Cadzow  Forest, 
Chillingham  Park,  Lyme  Park,  aud  Chartley,  in  all  of  which 
they  are  strictly  preserved.     The  purest  bred  are  those  of 
Chillingham-T— a  park  which  was  in  existence  fti  the  13th 
century.     These  have  red  ears  with  brownish  muzzle,  aud 
show  all  the  characteristics  of  wild  animals.     According  to 
Mr  Hindmarsh,  who   obtained  his    information  from  the 
proprietor,    "  they  hide  their   young,  feed  in    the    night, 
basking  or  sleeping  during  the  day  ;    they  are  fierce  when 
pressed,  but,  generally  speaking,  very  timorous,  moving  off 
on  the  appearance  of  any  one  even  at  a  great  distance." 
The  bulls  engage  in  fierce  contest  for  the  leadership  of  the 
herd,  and  the  wounded  are  set  upon  by  the  others  and 
killed;   thus  few  bulls  attain  a  great  age,  and  even  those, 
when  they  grow  feeble,  are  gored  to  death  by  their  follows 
The  white  cattle  of  Cadzow  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Chillingham  in  their  habits,  but  being  confined  to  a  narrow 
area  are  less  wild.    They  still  form  a  considerable  herd,  but 
of  late  years,  it  has  been  stated,  they  have  all  become  polled 
It  is  probable,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  maintain,  that 
Cadzow  and  Chillingham  are  but  the  extremities  of  what, 
in  ruder  times,  was  a  continuous  forest,  and  that  the  white 
cattle  are  the  remnants  of  those  herds  of  "  tauri  sylvestres" 
described  by  early  Scottish  writers  as  abounding  iu   Ihe 
forests  of  Calcdonis,  and  to  which  Scott  evidently  refers  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

"  Jfiglitiest  of  (ill  tlio  be.ists  of  elinso 
That  roam  in  woody  CnU'doD,' 
Crasliing  the  forest  ill  his  race. 
The  mountain  bull  comes  thundering  os." 


It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  these  wild 
cattle  are  the  unsubdued,  although  degenerate,  descendants 
of  the  mighty  Urus,  or  merely  the  offspring  of  a  domestic 
breed  run  wild,  which  have  reverted  somewhat  to  the 
ancient  type.  Their  comparatively  small  size,  and  their 
evident  tendency  to  vary  in  colour,  seem  to  point  out  iha 
latter  as  the  more  probable  view.  A  breed  similar  to  tha 
Chillingham  cattle  existed  in  Wales  in  the  10th  century, 
being  white,  with  red  ears  ;  aryi  Welsh  chroniclers  relate 
how  on  one  occasion  a  Prince  of  Wales  demanded,  as  com- 
pensation for  certain  injuries,  100  white  or  150  black 
cattle,  aud  how  also  the  anger  of  King  John  was  at  ono 
time  appeased  by  a  gift  of  1400  of  the  white  variety, — 
showing  that  the  latter  were  numerous,  and  sufficiently 
under  control  to  be  collected  and  conveyed  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  also  that  they  were  more  highly 
valued  than  the  black  cattle, — in  short,  that  they  existed 
at  that  time  as  a  domesticated  breed.  According  to 
Professor  hovi{Domeslicale(l  Animals  of  the  British  Islands), 
this  Welsh  breed  existed  under  domestication,  in  a  com- 
paratively pure  state,  in  Pembrokeshire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Ar  I'he  wild  cattle  of  Britain  are 
prevented,  by  rigorous  selection,  from  deviating  from 
their  present  colour,  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  the 
ancient  Urus  was  mainly  white,  although  Darwin  (Animals 
and  Blunts  under  Domestication)  has  brought  forward 
some  facts  to  show  that  domestic  cattle  run  wild  seem  to 
have  a  slight  tendency  to  revert  in  that  direction. 
Immense  herds  of  wild  oxen  iu  the  Ladrone  Islands  are 
described  in  Anson's  Voyages  as  "  being  milk-white, 
except  the  ears,  which  are  generally  bl£.;k;"  and  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  cattle, 
introduced  from  La  Plata,  have  run  wild  for  at  least  a 
century,  they  are  "  white,  with  their  feet,  or  whole  head, 
or  only  their  ears,  black." 

Bos  longifrons,  according  to  Nilsson,  existed  iu  the  wild 
state  in  Sweden  ;  but  Eiitimeyer  holds  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  ever  existed  otherwise 
than  domesticated  iu  Ccutral  Europe.  _  Tt  seems  to  Lave 
been  the  most  common  race  of  domestic  cattle  among  the 
ancient  lake-dwellers,  and  several  of  the  existing  Swiss 
breeds  are  believed  to  be  derived  from  it.  Remains  of  the 
same  race  are  found  iu  Britain  associated  with  those  of  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Cffisar  found  large  domestic  herds  of  this  kind  on  his 
arrival  in  Britain,  aud  that  these  supplied  food  to  the 
Roman  legions.  Professor  Owen  regards  it  as  the  original 
of  our  Welsh  and  Highland  cattle.  Bos  longifrons  was 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  breeds  now  existing,  and  had 
short  horns.  Whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  originally  a 
wild  European  species,  which  Neolithic  man  succeeded  in 
domesticating,  or  merely  as  a  domestic  race  introduced  by 
settlers  from  the  East,  as  many  on  philological  grounds 
suppose,  it  has  undoubtedly  had  a  very  considerable 
influence  in  the  fcrmatiou  of  our  existing  breeds. 

JSos/ronlosns  was  somewhat  larger  than  B.  longifrons, 
with  which  it  coexisted  in  certain  distiiets  of  Scandiravia. 
Its  remains  are  found  chiefly  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  the 
Bronze  period,  olthough  occuriing  sparingly  in  those  of 
earlier  date.  They  have  also  been  found  in  Irish  cran- 
noges  ;  and  Nilsson  regards  it  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
present  mountain  cattle  of  Norway. 

The  breeds  and  sub-breeds  produced  from  those  ancient 
races  are  exceedingly  numerous.  "  In  Britain,"  says  Youatt, 
"  they  are  almost  as  various  as  the  soil  of  the  different 
districts,  or  the  fancies  of  the  breeders.'  This  variety  may 
in  some  degree  bo  attributable  to  their  being  the  descend- 
ants,  in    all    probability,   of   more  than   one   species,    to 
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,  slight  differen'-cs  in  the  climate  and  pasturage  of  difTercnt 
i  districts,  or  to  tne  suaopu  appeavancc  ot  what  Daiiv.'n  ha» 
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loriued  ''  8i)OUtancou3  variatioiffl ; "  but  it  is  beyond  Joubt 
mainly  due  to  the  long-coutinued  and  carefid  solection  of 
the  breeder.  The  British  forms,  a  detailed  accouut  of 
Tvhich  will  be  found  under  the  article  AcEicuLTunE,  vol. 
i.  p.  387,  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  three  classes  : — 
(I.)  Foiled  Cattle,  an  artificial  variety  which  may  be 
produced  in  any  breed  by  selection ;  thus  the  polled  cattle 
of  Galloway  had  small  horns  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  but  by  onjy  breeding  with  bulls  of  the 
shortest  horns,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  earl  of 
Selkirk  succeeded  in  entirely  removing  those  appendages ; 
(2.)  Short-homed  Cattle,  the  descendants  of  Bos  lonyi/rons, 
represented  in  greatest  purity  by  the  Welsh  and  Highland 
cattle,  and  probably  diueriug  little  fi-om  tl)e  cattle  found 
in  Britain  from  the  Polished  Stone  age  to  the  end  of  the 
Roman  period;  these  were  afterwards  driven  with  their 
masters  from  the  open  country  to  the  hilly  districts, 
before  the  Saxon  invaders,  who  probably  brought  with 
them  (3.)  the  Long-homed  Cuttle,  larger  than  the  precedingj 
and  of  a  red  and  white  colour,  which  have  given  rise  to 
those  breeds  of  cattle  thiit  now  occupy  'the  less  elevated 
and  more  fertile  tracts  of  England.  Those  Saxon  cattle 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  primifjeiiius  type. 
The  long  and  short  horned  varieties,  however,  interbreed 
freely,  so  that  in  many  of  our  breeds  the  two  tj-pes  are 
inextricably  mixed. 

Of  Continental  forms  the  Hungarian  is  conspicuous  from 
its  great  size,  and  the  extent  of  its  horns,  which  often 
measure  5  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  cattle  of  Friesland, 
Jutland,  and  Holstein  form  another  large  breed,  and  thes^, 
•  it  is  said,  were  introduced  by  the  Goths  into  Spain,  thus 
becoming  the  progenitors  of  the  enormous  herds  of  wild 
cattle  which  now  roam  over  the  Pampas  of  South  America. 
The  latter,  it  is  tdleged  by  Spanish  writers,  have  all  sprung 
from  seven  cows  and  a  bull  brought  from  Andalusia  to  the 
city  of  Assuncion  in  Paraguay,  about  the  year  1556. 
They  are  widely  spread  over  the  plains  of  that  continent, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  temperate  districts  of 
Paraguay  and  La  Plata — a  fact  which  bears  out  the  view 
taken  by  Darwin,  that  our  oxen  are  the  descendants  of 
species  originally  inhabiting  a  temperate  climate.  Except 
in  greater  uniformity  of  colour,  which  is  dark-reddish 
brown,  the  Pampas  cattle  have  deviated  but  little  from  the 
Audalusian  typo.  They  roam  in  great  herds  in  search  of 
pasture,  under  the  leadership  of  the  strongest  bulls,  and 
avoid  man,  who  hunts  them  chiefly  for  the  value  of  their 
hides,  of  which  enormous  numbers  are  exported  annually 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  They  are,  however,  readily  reclaimed  ; 
the  wildest  herds,  according  to  Professor  Low;  being  often 
domesticated  in  a  mouth.  These  cattle  have  lu'therto  been 
chiefly  valued  for  their  hides,  and  as  supplying  animal  food 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  only  use  the  choicest  parts  ;  but 
kitely  attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  considerable 
success,  to  export  the  beef  in  a  preserved  state  to  Europe, 
Although  the  South  American  cattle  have  thus  sprung  from 
a  single  European  breed — that  continent  possessing  no 
todigenoos  species  of  taurine  Bovidae,  they  have  already 
given  rise  to  many  well-marked  varieties,  as  the  polled 
cattle  of  Paraguay,  the  hairless  breed  of  Colombia,  and  that 
most  monstrous  of  existing  breeds,  the  Natas,  two  herds  of 
which  Darwin  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Plata,  and  which  ho 
describes  as  "bearing  the  same  relation  to  other  cattle  as 
bull  or  pug  dogs  do  tn  other  dogs."  Cattle  have  been 
introduced  by  the  colonists  into  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
where  they  are  now  found  in  immense  herds,  leading  a 
eemi-wild  existence  on  the  extensive  "runs"  of  the 
settlers.  The  Hottentots  and  Kaffres  possess  several 
valuable  breeds,  as  the  Nam.iqua  and  Bechwana  cattle,  the 
latter  with  horns  which  sometimes  measure  over  1  3  "feet 
ftoaj  tip  to  tip  alun^  the  curvature.     The  rattle  of  those 


semi-barbarous  South  Africans  appear  to  be  amuug  th# 
most  intelligent  of  their  kind. — certain  of  them,  known  as 
bar.kUus,  having  been  trained  to  watch  the  flocks,  preventing 
them  from  straying  beyond  fixed  Lmits,  and  protecting 
them  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  from  robbers 
They  are  also  trained  to  fight,  and  are  said  to  rush  into 
battle  with  the  spirit  of  a  war-horse. 

Oxen,  especially  in  Britain,  have  come  to  be  regardecl 
as  dull  and  stupid  animals,  but  this  is  only  true  of  aueb 
breeds  as  are  reared  solely  for  fattening  and  killing.  Tin 
wild  cattle  of  Chilliugham,  and  the  semi-wild  herds  thot 
abound  on  the  plains  of  South  America,  show  no  lack  <J( 
sagacity  in  avoiding  threatened  danger,  or  in  combining 
to  meet  a  common  foe;  while  the  backley  of  the  Kaffres 
shows  how  susceptible  they  are  of  education.;  "Wherever, 
indeed,  the  ox  ia  employed  as  a  beast  of  blitden  or  bl 
draught,  aud  it  ia  so  in  most  countries,  its  intelligence  ia 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  horse,  while  it  surpasses  the 
latter  in  docility  and  in  the  patient  endurance  of  toil.'.  In 
the  south-west  of  i  England  the  Devonshire  cattle  are 
largely  employed  in  husbandry,  and  the  greater  attention 
which  has  consequently  been  bestowed-  upon  them  has 
been  amply  rewarded  in  the  superior  docility  and  inteUi- 
genco  of  the  breed.  Among  the  Swiss  mountains  there  are 
herds  of  con-s,  whose  leaders  are  adorned  with  bells,  the 
ringing  of  which  keeps  the  cattle  together,  and  guides  the 
herdsman  to  their  pasture  grounds.  The  wearing  of  the 
bells  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  distinction 
by  the  cows,  aud  no  punishment  is  felt  so  keenly  as  the 
loss  of  them,  the  culprit  giving  expression  to  her  sense  ol 
degradation  by -the  most  piteous  lowiugs. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  cow  is  nine  mouths,  whet 
she  usually  produces  a  single  calf ;  occasionally,  however, 
two  are  born,  and  when  these  are  of  different  sexes,  the 
female  is  almost  invariably  barren,  and  is  known  as  a 
"  free-martin,"  that  is,  a  cow  free  for  fattening,  from  it* 
Scotch  word  "  mart,"  signifying  a  fattened  ox. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  services  rendered  by 
the  ox  to  the  human  race.  Living,  it  ploughs  its  owner's 
land  and  reaps  his  harvest,  carries  his  goods  or  himself, 
guaids  his  property,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  even  fights  his 
battles,  while  its  udders,  which  under  domestication  have 
been  enormously  enlarged,  yield  him  at  all  seasons  a  copious 
supply  of  milk.  When  dead,  its  flesh  forms  a  chief  source 
of  animal  food ;  its  bones  are  ground  iuto  manure  or  turned 
iuto  numerous  ftrticles  of  use  or  ornament ;  its  skin  is 
made  into  leather,  its  ears  and  hoofs  into  glufi;  its  hair  is 
mixed  with  mortar;  and  its  horns  are  cut  aud  moulded 
into  spoons  and  other  useful  articles. 

Humped  cattle  are  found  in  greatest  perfection  in  India, 
but  they  extend  eastward  to  Japan  and  westward  to  th« 
African  Niger.  They  differ  from  the  European  forms  uol 
only  in  the  fle.shy  protuberance  en  the  .shoulders,  but  in  th« 
number  of  sacral  vertebras,  in  the  character  of  theit 
voice,  which  has  been  described  as  "  grunt-Uke,"  and  alse 
in  their  habits;  "they  seldom,"  says  Mr  Blyth,  "seek 
the  shade,  and  never  go  into  the  water  and  there  staii^ 
knee-deep  like  the  cattle  of  Europe."  They  now  exist  only 
ill  the  domesticated  state,  and  appear  to  have  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  man  at  a  very  remote  period,  all  th« 
representations  of  the  ox  on  such  ancient  sculptures  aa 
those  iu  the  caves  of  Elephanta  being  of  'the  humped  or 
zebu  forln.  There  are  several  breeds  of  the  zelni,  the 
finest  occnriiug  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  viliere 
they  are  used  for  riding, — carrying,  it  is  said,  a  man  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  for  fifteen  hours.  White  bulls 
are  held  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  when  they 
have  been  dedicated  to  Siva,  by  the  branding  of  his  imagb 
upon  them,  they  are  thenceforth  relieved  from  all  laboiii 
They  go  without   Tiolestation  wherever  they  choose,  owf 
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may  be  seeu  about  Eosteru  bazaars  helping  themselvea  to 
wtatovor  daiaties  thoy  prefer  from  tlio  etalla  of  tlie 
faithful.     Soo  AoiiicuLTUEE,  vol.  L  p.  387.  (J.  ci.) 

OATTOLICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Girgouti,  and  15  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  that 
uauie.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  extonsivo  tkposits  of 
bulphiir  and  rock  salt     Popuhitiou,  C3S0. 

CATULLUS,  C.  Valeeius,  one  of  the  most  brilliuut 
anvl  original  among  Lntin  authors,  belongs  to  the  Ciceronian 
age,  and  is  one  i>f  the  two  poets  whose  works  adorn  and 
illnslrate  the  last   yeaw   of   the   Roman   republic.     Oiu- 
knowledge  of  his  life  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  hLs 
own  writings.     The  few  statements  concerning  him  which 
have    been    received    on    external    evidence    require     to 
be  confirmed  or  corrected  by  reference  to  allusions  con- 
tained in  these  writings.     The  most  important   of   these 
external    evidences    are    the   statements   of    Jerome,   in 
the  continuation  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  uuder  the  year 
87  B.C. :  "  Gaius  Valerius  Catullus,  scribtor  lyricus  Yeronae 
uascitur,"  and,  under  57  B.C. :  '■  Catullus  xxx.  retatia  anno 
Rom.D  moritur."    Questions  have  been  raised,  and  variously 
answered,  in  regard  to  the  correctness  both  of  the  names 
assigned  to  the  poet,  and  of  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
given  in  those  passages.     Although  ho  appears  to  speak  of 
himself  in  his  poems  only  by  the  name  of  Catullus,  there  is 
uo  controversy  as  to  the  Gentile  name,  YaUriiit.    Suetonius, 
in  his  Life  of  Julius  Ciesar  (ch.  73),  mentions  the  poet  by 
the  names  "  Yalerium  Catullum."     Other  persons  who  had 
the  cognomen   Catullus   belonged    to    the    Valerian   geas. 
Among   these,  the  best  known   is   M.  Valerius    Catullus 
Messalinus,  one  of  the  Ddatores  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
and  one  of  the  personages  introduced  in  the  famous  scene 
at  the  Alban  Villa  of  the  emperor,  described  in  the  fourth 
Aatire  of  Juveual : — 

"  Et  cum  mortifero  pnidens  Tciento  Calullo." 

The  testimony  of  inscriptions  shows,  furtlier,  that  this 

name  was  common  in  tho  native  province  of  Catullus,  and 

belonged  to  other  inhabitants  of  Verona,  besides  the  poet 

and  his  family  (Schwabe,  Quoestiones  CatttUiawe,  p.  27). 

Scholars  are  still  divided   in  opinion  as   to   whether  his 

prcfnome/i  was  Gaius  or  Qui)dus.     la  tho  best  JISS.  the 

volume  is  called  simply  CatuUi  VeioueiiMs  liber,  and  thia  is 

the  title  which  his  English  editor,  Trof.  Robinson  Ellis, 

adopts.     For  the  name  Gains  wo   have   the   undoubted 

testimony^  not  only  of  Jerome,  which  rests  on  the  muri 

earlier  authority  of  Suetonius,  but  also  that  of  Apuleius. 

In 'support  of  the  second,  a  passage  is  quoted  from  the 

NatiinU  History  of  Pliny  (xxxdi.  C,  81),  whore  in  some 

editions  the  pra;nomcn  Q.  is  prefixed  to  the  name.     The 

Q.  is,  however,  omitted  in  tho  best  MSS.,  and  in  other 

passages  of   tho  same   author   the  poet   is  spoken  of    as 

"  Catullus  Verouensis."     The  mistake  is  supposed  to  have 

arisen  from  a  confusion  with  Q.  Catidua,  tho  colleague  of 

Marius  in  the    Cimbric  War,  himself  also   tho  author  of 

lyrical  poems.     The  only  other  ground  in  favour  of  adopting 

the  latter  name  is  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Scaligcr  in 

the  67th  poem  (lino  12),  where  he  changes  the  qniU  of  the 

MSS.  into  "  Quiute."     Though  a  question  on  which  such 

eminent    scholars   as  Jlommseu,  Haupt,  L.    Miiller,    and 

apparently  Mr  Ellis,  take  one  side,  while  Schwabe,  \V.  S. 

Toufrel,  and  Jlr  Munro  {Journal  of  Pliitologij,  iii.)  tako 

tho    other,  can  scarcely  bo  considered  absolutely  settled, 

vet  tho  arguments  adduced   by  Schwabe  ai\d  Mr  Munro 

for  accepting  tho  authority  of  Jerome  and  Apuleius  Bccm 

diiBoult  to  answer.     A  more  important  question  is  raised 

couconiing  the  d.itna  of  tho  poet's  birth  and  death.     It 

is  quite  cerlaiu,   from   allusions  contained  in   tho  poems, 

that  the  date  of  his  death  given  by  Jerome  (57  B.C.)  is 

wrou',',  nud  that  Cntullux  survived  tho  second  consulsliip 

of  Iv'i.iK-y  (i^  B.1'.)  (-■/.  !v.  0,  csiii   2),  nud  wan  p.ceenl  in 


August  of  the  following  year  at  the  prosecution  of  Vatinius, 
by    Liciuius    Calvus    (c/.    liii.)      From    the    aUnaion   in 

liL  3.—  .  .    , 

"Per  consiUatum  perieral  Vatiiuua, 

it  was  assumed,  till  the  appearance  in  1862  of  Schwabe'B 
Quietfiuiies  Caitilliana;  that  Catullus  must  have  lived  to 
witness  the  consulship  jjestowed  on  Vatinius  in  the  end  of 
47  B.C.  This  cousideratiuu  induced  Lachmaun  to  fix  on 
77  B.O.  instead  of  87  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  poet's  birth. 
It  lm.s,  however,  been  shown  by  Schwabe,  and  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  line  "  Per  cou.sulatum,"  &c., 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Vatinius,  after  being  pra;tor  in  66 
B.C.,  was  ^u  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the  certainty  of  his 
attaining  tho  consulship,  as  Cleopatra  was  in  the  habit  of 
coulirming  her  most  solemn  declarations  by  appealing  to 
her  hcipe°  f  ouo  day  administering  justice  in  the  Capitol 
(cf.  Haupt.  ♦' Qua;stiones  Catdlianse,"  contained  in  voL  i. 
of  his  Opuscnli'.mS).  We  have  thus  certain  evidence 
that  Catullus  lived  till  the  month  of  August  64  B.O.,  but 
there  is  no  allusion  in  his  poems  to  any  event  of  a  later 
date  thai)  the  prosecution  of  Vatinius.  Some  of  the  poems 
(as  xxxvii.  and  Hi.)  may  very  probably  have  been  written 
duriug  his  last  illness.  He  seems  to'^have  lived  just  long 
enough  to  collect  his>orks  together,  to  dedicate  them  to 
Cornelius  Nepoa,  and  to  see  his 

"lepulum  novum  libellum 
AiiJo  mode  pumice  expoUtam." 
If  he  died  in  5-1  B.C.  or  early  in  53  b.c.  there  must  be  a 
further  error  either  in  the  first  or  the  second  of  Jerome's 
statements.     Catullus  must  either  have  been  born  later  than 
87  B.C.  or  have  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  thirty.  ^  The 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  first  supposition  is  that  it  increases 
the  disproportion  between  the'  ages   of  the  poet  and  his 
mistress  Clodia,  who  must  have  been  born  about  94  B.& 
But   as  he   was   supplanted  in  her  affections  by   a  stJl 
younger  man,  M.  Cajlius  Rufus,  who  appears   for  a  time 
to  have  been  equally  infatuated  by   her,   and  as  Cicero 
in   his    defence   of    CsHus  describes  her   as    one  "  qu» 
etiam  aleret    adolescentes    et    parsimoniam    patrum    sum 
Eumptibus    sustentaret"    {Pro    M.    Cwlio,    ch.   xvi.    1), 
this   difficulty   is   not   a    serious   objection   to   the    date. 
Catullus  is  described  by  Ovid,  in  true  keeping  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  poetry,  as  "  hedera  juvenalia  cinctua 
Tempora"  {Amor.,  iii.  9,  61);  and  this  description  seems 
more  applicable  to  a  man  who  dies  in  hLs  thirtieth  year  than 
to  one  who  dies  three  or  four  years  later.     Further,  the 
age  at  which  a  man  dies  is  more  likely  to  bo  accurately 
remembered  than  the  particular  date  either  of  his  death  or 
of  his  birth.     The  common  practice  of  recording  the  ages 
of    the    deceased    in   sepulchral    inscriptions   must    have 
rendered  a  mistake  less  likely  to  occur.in  that  respect,  thaa 
in  respect  of  the  consulship  in  which  he  was  born.     Other 
instances  can  be  given   of  the  carelessness  of  Jerome  m 
respect  to  dates,  and  Mr  Munro  gives  a  probable  fVJ<^^- 
tion  of  the  mistake  in  the  confusion  between  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  four  consulships  of  Cinua.i     It  seems,  there- 
fore, on  the  whole  most  likely  that  the  words     xxx  mtatu. 
anno"  are  correct,  and  that  CatuUos  was  born  in  94  B.C., 
in  tho  consulship  of  Cu.  Papirius  Carbo  II.  and  L.  Corsebua 

Ciuua  IV.  ,,  .  c A 

The  statement  that  he  was  born  at  Verona  is  confirmed 
by  passages  in  Ovid  and  Martial.  Pliny  the  elder  who 
was  born  at  Como,  speaks  of  Catullus  m  the  preface  to  his 
Kalnral  History,  as  hifl  "  countryman  (conterraneiw), 
and  the  poet  speaks  of  Verona  as  his  home  or  at  least  his 
temporary  residence,  in  more  than  one  Pj""  (^^'"^  ,f *| 
Ixvi^i.  27    XXXV.  3^ ;  and  in  mentioning  tho  Transpadani 


'  Thi8  .3  also  Rugge,te.l  os  poRsiblo  ly  Scbwi^be,  who.  l.o.rev«r.  P~- 
ffi-y  t'llitring  lo  tlio  dote  87  B.''. 
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oniong  the  otLtr  inhabitauts  of  Italy,  Le  adds  the  words 
"  ut  mcs  quoque  ottiiigam"  (xxiviii.  13). 

His  occasipuiil  resilience  io  his  native  place  is  further 
attested  by  the  statement  of  Suetonius  {Jatius  Camr,  73), 
tliat  ''Julius  C'a;sar  accepted  the  jx>et's  apology  for  his 
Bcurrilous  vetoes  upon  him,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  same  day.  and  continued  his  intimacy  with  his 
father  as  before.''  As  this  inciilent  could  only  have 
happened  during  the  time  that  .Julius  Cajsar  was  Pro- 
consul, the  scene  of  it  must  have  been  in  the  Cisalpine 
province,  and  at  the  house  of  the  poet's  father,  in  or  near 
Verona.  The  verses  apologized  for  were  those  contained 
in  poems  ixii.  and  Ivii.,  the  former  of  which  must  have 
been  written  after  C;esar's  invasion  of  Britain,  so  that  this 
interview  probably  took  place  in  the  winter  of  55-54  B.C. 
The  fact  that  his  father  was  the  host  of  the  great  pro- 
consul, and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  justifies 
the  inference,  that  ho  was,  in  wealth  and  rank,  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  province,  an  inference  confirmed  by 
the  social  position  which  Catullus  himself  assumed  in 
Rome,  and  by  his  enjoyment  of  property  independent  of 
his  father  {cf.  poems  xs.xi.  and  xliv.)  during  his  father's 
lifetime.  The  only  other  important  statement  concerning 
the  poet's  life  which  rests  on  external  authority  is  that  of 
Apuleius,  that  the  real  name  of  the  Lesbia  of  the  poems 
^Wtts  Clodia.  One  other  statement,  not  concerning  the 
poet's  life,  but  concerning  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
after  his  death,  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius 
Nepos  (12,  4).  It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  regarded  Lucretius 
and  Catullus  as  the  two  greatest  poets  of  his  own  time. 

The  volume  of  poems  which  Catullus  collected  and 
published  before  his  death  consists  of  116  pieces,  varying 
in  length  from  2  to  408  lines,  the  great  mass  of  them 
being,  however,  short  pieces,  written  in  some  lyric  or 
iambic,  or  in  elegiac  metre.  These  poems  are  not  arranged 
either  in  chronological  order  or  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  topics  with  which  they  deal  The  only 
principle  which  seems  to  have  guided  the  author  in  his 
orxangement  was  that  of  placing  the  longer  poems,  of  a  less 
personal  and  fugitive  character,  in  the  middle  of  the 
volume,  while  the  fii-st  part  contained  those  written  in  lyric 
or  iambic  metres,  and  the  latter  part  consisted  entirely  of 
verses  written  in  the  elegiac  metre.  Many  of  the  last  treat 
cf  the  same  topics  and  refer  to  the  same  persons  as  those 
forming  the  subject  of  the  short  poems  at  the  beginning  of 
the  volume.  The  elegiac,  as  well  as  the  phalecian  and 
iambic  metres,  were  employed  by  him  as  the  vehicle  both 
of  his  tenderest  and  his  bitterest  feelings.  Though  no 
chronological  order  is  observed,  yet  internal  evidence 
enables  us  to  determine  the  occasions  on  which  many  of 
the  poems  were  written,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
followed  one  another.  They  give  a  very,  vivid  image  of 
various  phases  of  the  poet's  life,  and  of  the  strong  feelings 
with  which  pei-sons  and  things  aS'ected  him.  They  throw 
much  light  also  on  the  social  life  of  Rome  and  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  Italy  in  the  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  civil  war.  Apart  from  their  poetic 
charm,  they  thus  possess  the  interest  of  bringing  vividly 
before  us  some  aspects  of  one  of  the  most  critical 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  worid.  In  this 
respect  they  may  be  compared  with  the  letters  of  Cicero, 
which  record  the  impression  produced  by  the  same  time  on 
a  man  of  similar  susceptibility  of  feeling  and  keenness 
of.  apprehension,  but  of  character  and  pursuits  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  tho.'ie  of  the  provincial  poet,  who 
modestly  contrasts  the  greatness  of  the  "  most  eloquent  of 
the  descendants  of  Romnlus"  with  his  own  humble' 
pretensions. 

The  poems  extend  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
frcm  61  or  62  till  64  b.c.     Among  the  earliest  are  those 


which  record  the  varioiis  stages  of  the  author's  passion  for 
Lesbia.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  passion  that  he  is 
generally  mentioned,  or  alluded  to,  by  the  later  Roman 
poets,  such  as  Propertius,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  and  Martial' 
The  real  name  of  Lesbia,  as  wo  learn  from  Apuleius,  was 
Clodia.  The  admiration  which  Catullus  felt  for  the  great 
Lesbian  poetess,  which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  imitation 
of  her  language  in  his  51st  ami  C2d  [/uems,  affords  an 
obvious  explanation  of  the  Greek  name  which  he  gave  to 
his  Roman  mistress,  •^fter  the  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  subject  by  Schwabe,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
she  was  the  notorious  sister  of  Publius  Clodius  Pulcher,  the 
/JowTTis  who  plays  an  important  part  in  the  drama  of  Cicero's 
fortunes,  brought  before  us  in  the  firot  three  books  of  the 
Lelters  to  Atticus, — the  "  Palatina  Medea,''  whose  character 
stands  out  so  prominently  in  the  pj^eech  Pro  Calto, — tho 
"  quadrantaria  Clytcmnestra,"  at  she  was  called  by  her 
lover  Cselius  (Qinntiliaii,  viii.  6,  23),  in  reference  to  tho 
suspicion  she  incurred  of  having  poisoned  her  husband, 
Q.  Jfetellus  Celer  (consul,  CO  B.C.)  in  59  B.C.  (/f.  Monro, 
Journal  of  Philolo'jy,  iii.)  In  the  year  50  she  charged  M. 
Cffilius  Rufus,  after  tiring  of  him,  as  she  had  of  Catullus, 
with  an  attempt  to  poison  her.  It  was  in  defence  of  him 
that  Cicero  described  the  spell  she  exercised  over  young 
men,  in  language  which  might  have  been  applied  to  her 
previous  relations  with  tho  youthful  poet,  as  well  as  those 
with  the  youthful  orator  and  politician. 

It  may  probably  have  been  on  hearing  of  this  defence, 
that  Catullus,  whose  feelings  had  by  that  time  changed  from 
passionate  devotion  to' scornful  animosity,  wrote  the  short 
poem  (xlviii. )  Disertissivie  Eomuli  nepolum,  which  asso- 
ciates his  name  with  the  great  orator  of  the  age.  Poems 
concerning  Lesbia  occur  both  among  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  of  those  contained  in  the  series.  They  record  the 
various  stages  of  passion  through  which  Catullus  passed, 
from  absolute  devotion  and  a  secure  sense  of  returned 
affection,  through  the  various  conditions  of  distrust  and 
jealousy,  attempts  at  renunciation,  and  short-lived  "amoris 
integrationes,"  through  the  "odi  et  amo  "  state,  and  the 
later  state  of  savage  indignation  against  both  Lesbia 
and  his  rivals,  and  especially  against  CkUus  Rufus,  till  he 
finally  attains,  not  without  much  suffering  and  loss,  tbo 
last  state  of  scornful  indifference.  Among  tho  earliest  of 
the  poems  connected  with  Lesbia,  and  among  those  written 
in  the  happiest  vein,  are  ii.  and  iiL  {Passer,  deliciae  mece 
puellre  and  Luf/ete,  0  Veneres  Cupidinesqwe),  and  v.  and 
vii.  The  8th,  Miser  Cattdle,  desinas  inepiire,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all,  expresses  the  first  awakening  of 
the  poet  to  a  sense  of  her  unworthiness,  before  the  gentler 
have  given  place  to  the  fiercer  feelings  of  his  nature.  His 
final  renunciation  is  sent  in  a  poem  written  after  his  return 
from  the  East,  with  a  union  of  imaginative  and  scornful 
power,  to  his  two  butts,  Furius  and  Aurelius  (xi.,  Furi  et 
Aureli,  comiles  C'atuUi),  who,  to  judge  by  the  way  Catullus 
writes  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  hangers  on  upon  him, 
who  repaid  the  pecuniary  and  other  favours  they  received 
by  giving  bim  grounds  for  jealousy,  a  id  making  imputa- 
tions on  his  character  (cf.  xv.,  xvi.,xviii.,  xxiii.) 

The  intrigue  of  Cnelius  Rufus  with  Lesbia  began  in  59 
or  58  B.C.  (cf.  Schwabe,  Qucest.  Cattdli,  p.  CO).  It  was 
probably  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  liaison  that  the  68th 
poem  was  written,  from  which  it  appears  that  Catullus,  at 
the  time  living  at  Verona,  and  grieiang  for  the  recent 
death  of  his  brother  in  the  Troad,  had  heard  of  Losbia'a 
infidelity,  and,  in  consideration  of  her  previous  faithless- 
ness in  his  favour,  was  not  inclined  to  resent  it  very 
warmly — 

-'  Para  verecundoe  fiirta  feitmns  eree," 

Two  other  poems  in  the  series  express  the  grief  which 
Catullus  felt  fur  the  death  of  his  brother — one,  the  65th, 
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composed  at  the  same  time  as  tlie  C8tb,  aud  addressed  to  the 
orator  Hortensius,  who  is  there,  as  id  some  of  Cicero's  letters, 
called  Hortalus  or  Ortalus,  and  sent  to  him  along  with  the 
C'^inia  Berenices  (licvi.},  a  translation  of  a  famous  elegy  of 
C'iillimachus.  The  other  iioem  referring  to  this  event  (ci. ) 
must  have  been  composed  some  years  later,  probably  in  56 
B.C.,  whoa  Catullus  visited  his  brother's  tomb  in  the  Troad, 
ou  his  return  from  Hithynia.  Between  59  and  57  b.c. 
most  of  the  lampoons  on  Lcsliia  aud  hor  numerous  lovers 
must  have  been  writleu  (f.y..  xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  Ixix,,  Ixxii,, 
Ixxvii..  Ixxix.,  xt.,  Ac.)  Some,  too,  of  the  poems  expres- 
five  (if  his  more  tender  feelings  to  her,  such  as  riii.  and 
lixvi., 

"  Jlfsor  t'atuUe,  desinas  iiieptue," 
and 

■'Siipia  rsconlftiiti  leuefactii  priori  voluplns," 

belong  also  to  these  years ;  and  among  the  poems  written 
either  during  this  period  or  perhaps  in  the  early  and  happier 
years  of  his  liaison,  fomo  of  the  most  charming  of  his 
shorter  pieces,  expressing  the  affection  for  his  young 
friends  Veranuius  and  FabuUus  (ix.,  xii,  xiii.),  may  be 
included. 

In  the  year  57  the  routine  of  his  life  was  fur  a  short 
time  broken,  by  hia  accompanying  the  Propraetor,  C. 
Memmius,  the  friend  to  whom  Lucretius  dedicates  his  great 
poem,  as  one  of  his  staff,  to  the  province  of  Bithynia. 
The  desire  of  seeing  foreign  lands,  which  was  as  strong  a 
passion  among  cultivated  Romans  as  among  cultivated 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day,  was  probably  the  chief 
inducement  to  this  temporary  change  of  life,  especially  as 
CatuUofl  had  the  prospect  of  gratifying  this  passion  in 
congenial  society  ;  for  the  testimony  of  Cicero  as  well  as 
of  Lucretius  shows  that  Meinmius,  whatever  else  he  was, 
was  a  man  of  some  accomplishment  in  literature  and 
poetry ;  and  among  his  younger  companions,  in  the 
praetor's  train,  was  his  friend  and  brother-poet  llelvius 
Cinna  (c/.  x.)'  Some  expressions  in  x.,  written  shortly 
after  his  return,  imply  that  he  had  soma  hopes  of  bettering 
Iiis  fortunes  by  this  absence  from  Rome,  as  humorous 
complaints  of  poverty  and  debt  (xiii.,  xxvi.)  show  that  his 
ordinary  means  were  insufficient  for  his  mode  of  life.  He 
frankly  acknowledges  the  disappointment  of  these  hopes, 
and  stdl  more  frankly  his  disgust  wi'.h  his  chief  (x.,  xxviii.) 
Some  of  the  most  charming  and  perfect  among  the  shorter 
jioems  express  the  delight  with  which  the  poet  changed 
the  dulness  and  sultry  climate  of  the  province  for  the 
freedom  and  keen  enjoyment  of  his  voyage  home  in  his 
yacht,  built  for  him  at  Amastris  on  the  Euxine,  and  for 
the  beauty  and  peace  of  his  villa  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Benacus,  which  welcomed  him  home  "  wearied  with  foreign 
travel."  To  this  period  aud  to  his  first  return  to  Rome 
after  his  visit  to  his  native  district  belong  the  poems  xlvi., 
ci.,  iv.,  xxxi.,  and  x.,  all  showing  by  their  freshness  of  feeling 
and  vivid  truth  of  expression  the  gain  which  the  poet's 
nature  derived  from  his  temporary  escape  from  the  passions, 
distractions,  and  animosities  of  Roman  society.  This 
happier  vein  is  not  to  bo  traced  in  many  of  the  j>oem3 
which  can  bo  assigned  to  the  years  intervening  between 
this  time  and  the  poet's  death.  Two  poem.i,  written  in  a 
very  genial  and  joyous  spirit,  and  addressed  to  his  younger 
friend  Licinius  Calvus  (xiv.  and  1.),  who  is  ranked  as  second 
only  to  himself  among  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  age,  and 
whose  youthful  promise  pointed  him  out  as  likely  to  become 
ODe  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators,  may,  indeed,  with 
most  probability  bi)  assigned  to  these  later  years  (xiv.) 
From  the  expression  "  Odissem  te  odio  Vatiniano,"  in  the 
third  lino  of  xiv.,  it  may  be  inferred  almost  with  certainty 
t"hat  the  poem  was  written  not  earlier  than  December 
(the  "  Saturnalia  ")  of  the  year  50  B.C.,  os  it  was  early  in 
that  year,  as  we  l»»ni  from  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  his  brother 


Quintus  (iL  4,  1),  that  Calvus  first  announced  his  intention 
of  prosecuting  Vatinius.  The  short  poem  numbered  liii. 
records  an  incident  in  conueQtion  with  the  actual  prosecu- 
tion which  occurred  in  August  54  B.C.  The  poems  which 
have  left  the  greatest  stain  on  the  fame  of  Catullus — those 
"  referta  contumeliis  Ciesaru,"  the  licentious  abuse  of 
Mamurra,  and  probably  some  of  those  personal  scurrilities 
addressed  to  women  as  well  as  men,  or  too  frank  con- 
fessions, which  posterity  would  willingly  have  let  die — 
were  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  under  the 
influence  of  the  bitterness  and  recklessness  induced  by  his 
experience.     The  complaint  expressed  in  poem  xzxviii. — 

"Male  est,  Coruifici,  tuo  CatuUo," 
and  one  or  two  other  short  poems  such  as  lii — 
"Quid  est,  Catulle  I  quid  luoraria  emoril" 

appear  to  be  expressive  of  his  state  of  mind  in  his  last 
illness.  In  the  first  of  them  we  recognize  the  tender  trust- 
fulness, in  the  last  the  "  soeva  indignatio  "  of  his  tempera- 
ment. There  is  a  return  of  the  old  graciousness  and 
playfulness  of  hia  nature  in  the  dedication  to  Cornelius 
Nepos  (L) — 

"Quoi  dono  lepidum  novum  libellum," 

which  must  have  been  written  immediately  before  the 
publication  of  hia  volume. 

Of  several  of  the  more  interesting  among  the  minor 
poems,  as,  for  instance,  xvii.,  xxiiv.,  and  xiv.,  wo  have 
no  means  of  determining  the  date.  Nor  can  it  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  whether  the  longer  and  more  artistic 
pieces,  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  volume — the 
Epilhalamiuvi  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Manliua 
Torqualus ;  the  62d  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Epithalamia  of  Sappho  "  Vesper  adest  :  iuvenes,  con- 
surgite;"  the  Altis,  and  the  Epic  Idyll  representing  the 
marriage  festival  of  Peleua  and  Thetis — belong  to  the 
earlier  or  the  later  period  of  the  poet's  career.  If  tho 
conjecture  of  Schwabe  and  other  commentators  ia  correct, 
that  the  person  addressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  68th  ia 
the  Manlius  of  the  Ejyilhalamium,  and  that  the  lines  from 
3  to8— 
"  Naufragum  ut  eieotum    ....     pervigilat,' 

refer  to  the  death  of  Junia,  it  would  follow  that  the  first 
Epithalamium  was  written  some  time  before  that  poem,  and 
thus  belongs  to  the  earlier  time.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  attach  as  much  weight  to  the  consideration  that  tho 
ringing,  cheerful  notes  of  the  poem  proclaimed  it  to  be  tho 
utterance  of  the  unclouded  dawn  of  his  genius,  before  his 
nature  was  saddened  and  embittered  by  the  two  great  griefs 
of  his  life, — the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress  and  the  death 
of  hia  brother.     The  fact  that  tho  translation  of  Sappho, — 

"  Ille  mi  par  esse  dec  videtur," 
ftud  the  translation  from  Callimachus  (Ixvi.), — 
"Omnia  qui  magnl  dispexit  luuiioa  muudi," 

belong  to  the  earlier  period  might  afford  grounds  for  con- 
jecturing that  the  other  poems  not  relating  to  personal 
topics,  and  written  after  the  manner  of  Sappho  or  the 
Alexandjine  poets,  belonged  to  the  same  period.  But 
the  Atlis  and  tho  Peleus  and  TltetU,  although  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  treatment  of  the  same  or  similar  subjects 
in  Greek  authors,  are  executed  with  such  jjower  and 
originality  as  declare  them  to  be  products  of  the  most 
vigorous  stage  in  the  development  of  the  poet's  genius. 
That  hia  genius  came  soon  to  maturity  and  did  not  need 
the  ripening  process  of  time  and  experience  through  which 
Horace  attained  to  tho  perfection  of  his  art,  is  a  reason  for 
hesitation  in  assigning  any  particular  time  between  62  and 
54  B.C.  for  tho  composition  of  tho  Attii  and  of  that  part  of 
the  Epithalamium  ("  Peliaco  quondam   orognatae  vertice 
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pinus")  which  deals  with  the  main  subject  of  the  poein. 
But  the  criticism  of  Jlr  JIunro  in  his  edition  of  Lucietius, 
which  shows  siniilaritics  of  expreiiion,  which  cannot  be 
mere  casual  coincidences,  between  the  Ariadne-episode  in 
the  Epithalamium  of  Catullus  (from  line  52  to  266)  and 
the  poem  of  Lucretius,  leaves  little  dcubt  that  that  portion 
at  least  of  the  poem  was  written  after  the  publication  of 
the  De  rerum  iiatura,  in  the  winter  of  55-5-t  n.^,  Thaie 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Catullus  could  have  had 
any  access  to  that  poom  in  the  lifetime  of  Lucretius,  and 
even  if  he  were  personally  known  to  him  and  had  been 
acquainted  with  his  poem  before  its  publication,  the  liberty 
which  ancient  poets  assumed  of  using  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  previous  or  conteruporary  writers  could  not 
have  included  the  right  of  appropriating  them  before  they 
saw  the  light. 

No  ancient  author  has  left  a  more  vivid  impression  of 
himself  on  his  writings  than  Catullus.  Neither  the  Lelters 
to  Atticus  of  Cicero  nor  the  Satires  aud  UiJi'stles  of  Horace 
'afford  more  trustwortliy  indications  of  feeling  and  character. 
The  interests  which  occupied  his  life  and  inspired  his 
poetry  were' limited  to  the  passions  and  the  pui'er  pleasures 
of  youth,  such  as  friendly  intercourse  with  men  of  con- 
genial and  cultivated  tastes,  the  enjoyment  of  outward 
nature  and  foreign  travel,  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  and  the 
study  of  the  early  Greek  lyric  and  the  later  Alexandrine 
poets.  Coming  to  Rome  in  early  youth  from  a.  distant 
province,  not  at  that  time  included  within  the  limits  of 
Italy,  he  lived  as  an  equal  with  the  men  of  his  time  of 
most  intellectual  activity  aud  lefiuement,  as  well  as  of 
highest  social  and  political  eminence.  Among  those  to 
whom  his  poems  are  addressed  we  find  the  names  of 
HortensiuSj  Cicero,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  attesting  the  fact 
that  his  society  was  valued  by  older  meu  of  established 
reputation  and  graver  pursuits.  With  Memmius  he  was 
at  least  on  sufficiently  intimate  relations  to  form  one  of 
the  members  of  his  staff  during  the  time  of  his  provincial 
government.  He  lived  on  terms  of  affectionate  friendship 
with  Licinius  Calvus,  with  Helvius  Cinna,  whose  distinc- 
tion (whatever  his  real  merits  as  a  poet  may  have  beeu)  is 
attested  in  Virgil's   line — 

"Nam  uecjue  adhac  Yario  videor,  neo  dicere Cinna 
Digna," 

with  Varus,  in  all  probabiUty  the  Quintilius  Varus  whose 
death  Horace  laments  to  Virgil  in  the  24th  ode  of  the  first 
book,  and  other  poets  and  men  of  letters  contemporary 
with  him.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  among  those  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  circle  of  his  younger  friends,  one 
who  lived  to  become  one  of  the  most  emineut  meu  as 
statesman,  orator,  and  man  of  lettera  in  the  following 
generation,  Asiuius  P(illio,  characterized  by  Catullus  as — 

"leporum 
"Diserins  roer  et  facptiarum." — lii.  8. 

Catullus  brought  into  this  circle  the  genius  of  a  great  poet, 
the  social  vivacity  of  a  vigorous  nature,  tbe  .simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  an  unambitious,  and  the  warmth  of  an  affec- 
tionate disposition.  He  betrays  all  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  poetic  temperament,  but  it  is  never  the  sensitiveness  of 
vanity,  for  ho  is  characterized  by  the  modesty  rather 
tlian  the  self-confidence  which  accompanies  genius,  but 
the  sensitiveness  of  a  heart  which  gives  aud  expects 
more  sympathy  aud  loyalty  in  friendship  than  the  world 
cither  wants  or  cares  to  give  in  return.  He  shows  also  in 
some  of  his  lighter  pieces  tlie  fastidiousness  of  a  refined 
taste,  intolerant  of  all  boorishness,  pedantry,  affectation, 
and  sordid  ways  of  life.  The  passionate  intensity  of  his 
temperament  displays  itself  with  similar  strength  in  the 
outpourings  of  his  animosity  as  of  his  love  aud  affection. 
It  was,  unfoitunotely,  the  fasWou  of  the  time  to  employ  in 


the  expression  of  these  animosities  a  liceuce  of  speech  and 
of  imputation  which  it  is  difficult  for  men  living  under 
different  social  conditions  to  understand,  still  more  difiitult 
to  tolerate.  Cicero,  in  reference  to  such  imputations  says, 
in  his  defence  of  Ca;lius  (ch.  iii.), — "  Sunt  ista  malcdicta 
pervulgata  in  omnes,  quorum  in  adolescentia  forma  et 
species  fuit  liberalis  ;  "  aud  a  few  sentences  later  he  says  of 
this  kiud  of  niahdictio,  "  si  pctulantius  iactatur,  convicium, 
si  facetius,  uvbanitas  uomiuatur."  It  is  not  easy  to  realize 
what  the  style  of  those  scurrilities  must  have  been,  which 
were  "  more  ]jetulaut "  and  "  less  urbane "  than  those  of 
Catullus.  But  the  language  of  Cicero  implies  that  they 
were  takeu,  and  meant  to  be  taken,  merely  as  a  /nfou  de 
jiuvlei;  aud  would  not  be  regarded  either  by  tbe  objects  of 
them  or  by  those  who  read  them  as  conveying  the  serious 
belief  of  the  writer.  Mr  Munro  (Journal  of  Philologn,  iii.) 
has  examiued  the  29tb  poem — 

"Quis  hoc  iiotest  videre,  quia  potest  pati," 

the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  lampoons  on  Caesar 
and  Mamurra,  and  has  shown  with  much  learning  and 
acutene.=s  the  motives  aud  intention  of  Catullus  in  writing 
them.  Had  Julius  Caesar  really  believed,  as  Suetonius 
writing  two  hundred  years  afterwards  says  he  did,  that 
"  an  eternal  stigma  had  beeu  cast  upon  him  by  the  verses 
concerning  Jlamurra,"  we  should  scarcely  apply  the  word 
magnanimity  to  his  condonation  of  the  offence.  But  these 
verses  survive  as  a  memorial  not  of  any  scandal  affecting 
Julius  Caesar  which  could  possibly  have  been  believed,  by 
his  contemporaries,  but  of  the  hcence  of  speech  which  was 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  social  and  political  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  age,  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  younger 
members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  who  a  little  later  fought 
on  the  side  of  Pompey,  at  that  time  regarded  the  ascendency 
both  of  the  "  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law,"  and  the 
social  elevation  of  some  of  their  instruments,  and  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  deterioration  which  the  frank  and 
generous  nature  of  Catullus  underwent  from  the  passions 
which  wasted  and  the  faithlessness  which  marred  his  life. 

The  great  age  of  Latin  poetry  extends  from  about  the 
year  60  B.C.  till  the  death  of  Ovid  in  17  a.d.  There  are 
three  marked  divisions  in  this  period,  each  with  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own :  the'  first  represented  by  Lucretius 
and  Catullus,  the  second  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  last  by 
Ovid.  Force  and  sincerity  are  the  great  characteristira 
of  the  first  period,  maturity  oi  art  of  the  second,  facility  of 
the  last.  The  educating  influence  of  Greek  art  on  the 
Roman  mind  was  first  fully  experienced  in  the  Ciceronian 
age,  and  none  of  his  contemporaries  was  so  suscer)iil>le  of 
that  influence  as  Catullus.  With  the  susceptibility  to  an 
he  combined  a  large  share  of  the  vigorous  and  genial 
qualities  of  the  Italian  race.  Like  most  of  his  younger 
contemporaries,  the  i-cwrepoi  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  {Episi. 
ad  Atticum,  vii.  2),  he  studied  in  the  school  of  the 
Alexandrine  poets,  with  whom  the  favourite  subjects  of  art 
were  the  passion  of  love,  and  stories  from  the  Greek 
mytholo^,  which  admitted  of  being  treated  in  a  spirit 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  celebrated  their  own  experi- 
ences. It  was  under  this  influence  that  CatuUus  wrote 
the  Coina  Berenices,  the  68th  poem,  which,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Alexandrines,  interweaves  the  old  tale  cf 
Protesilaus  and  Laodamia  with  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  poet  himself,  and  the  Epitlialamitim  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  which  combines  two  pictures  from  the  Greek 
mythology,  one  of  the  secure  happiness  of  marriage,  the 
other  of  the  passionate  despair  of  love  betrayed.  In  this 
last  poem  Catullus  exercises  a  power  of  creative  pictorial 
imagination  far  transcending  that  displayed  in  auy  of  the 
extant  poetry  of  Alexandria.  We  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining what  suggested  the  subject  of  the  Attis  to  Catullus, 
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whether  tlie  ^'vcvioiu  lieatmeiit  of  the  subject  l.y  some 
Cfieek  writer,  some  suivi\:il  of  llie  m\  th  wliirli  he  found  6till 
existing  during  liii  le-jidence  am^ug  tlie  '•Pliiyyii  C.uuiii,"' 
or  the  growth  of  vavious  forms  of  Eastern  s\iperatitiuii 
iind  fanftticLsm,  at  Rome,  iu  the  last  age  of  the  liepublic. 
Whatever  may  hftve  been  its  origin,  it  Is  the  Hncst  speci- 
ineu  v,e  possess,  iu  either  Greek  or.  Latin  literature, 
of  that  kiud  of  short  [loem  more  common  iu  modern  than 
iiucieut  times,  iu  whicli  nnnie  bitnation  or  passion  entirely 
alien  to  tho  writer,  and  to  h's  onu  age,  i-*  realized  with 
dramatic  iuten?ity.  But  tho  (.'eniui  of  Catullus  is,  perhaps, 
eveu  happier  in  the  direct  eiiaession  of  peroouiil  feeling 
than  iu  artistic  creation,  or  the  reproduction  of  tales  auJ 
situations  from  m-thology  The  warmth,  intensity,  and 
wnceiity  of  his  own  ualure  are  the  sources  of  the  inspira- 
tion in  these  poem.<.  The  most  elaborate  and  one  of  the  finest 
of  them  is  the  EpithaUimium  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  a 
member  of  the  old. house  of  Jlanlius  Torquatus  with  Juuia 
(or,  according  to  another  reafling,Viiiia)  Auruuculeia,  written 
in  the  glyconic  iu  combiuatiou  with  the  pherecrateau  metre. 
To  this  metro  Catvdlus  imparts  a  peculiar  lightness  and 
grace  by  making  the  trochee,  instead  of  the  spjudee  as 
in  Horace's  glyoonics  and  pherecrateans,  the  first  foot  in 
the. lino.  His  elegiac  liSetre  is  constructed  with  less  smooth- 
ness and  regularity  than  that  of  Ovid  aud  TibuUus  or  even 
of  Propertius,  but  as  employed  by  him  it  gives  a  true  echo 
iO  the  serious  and  plaintive  feelings  of  some  of  Lis  poems, 
f.jr.,  Ixivi. — 

"Si  ijua  rccordttiiti  heiicfacta  priora  volnptas," 
cevi., 

y  "Si  qulcquam  mutis  gratura  acceptumiiuo  sepulchiis," 

•lad  cLJ' 

"  Jtultaa  per  gentes  ot  mulla  per  leijaova  Teclus," 

irhile'it  adapts  itself,  as  it  did  later  in  the  hands  of 
Martial,  to  the  epigrammatic  terseness  of  his  invective. 
Cat  the  perfection  of  tho  art  of  Catullus  is  seen  in  his 
employment  of  those  metres  which  he  adapted  to  the 
Latin  tongue  from  the  earlier  poets  of  Greece,  the  pure 
iambic  trimeter,  as  in  iv. — 

"  Phaselus  illo  qiuin  videtia  hospites," 
ihe  Scazon  iambic,  employed  iu  viii.  aud  xxxk— 
"Paiiiinsulanim,  Sirmio,  insuUrumqnoJ' 

»pd  the  phalecian  hendecasyllabic,  a  slight  modification  ot 
the  Sapphic  lino,  which  is  his  favourite  melrefortho  expres- 
sion of  his  more  joyful  m-jods,  and  of  bis  lighter,  satiric 
T^in.  The  Latin  language  never  flowed  with  such  ease, 
freshness,  and  purity  as  in  these  poems.  Their  perfection 
-onsists  in  tho  entire  absence  of  nil  api^enrance  of  effort  or 
reflexion,  and  in  tho  fulness  of  life  and  feeling,  ^yhich  gives 
I  lasting  interest  and  charm  to  the  most  trivial  incident  of 
ihe  passing  hour.  In  reference  to  these  poeuia  M'  Wunro 
has  said  with  truth  and  force  :  "A  generation  had  yet  to 
pass  before  tho  heroic  attained  to  its  perfection ;  while  he 
(Catullus)  had  already  produced  glyconics,  phalecians,  and 
iambics,  each  'one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,'  'cun- 
iiingost  patterns'  of  excellence,  such  as  Latium  never  saw 
before  or  after, — Alcajus,  Sappho,  and  (ho  rest  then  and 
only  then  having  met  their  mnlch  "  (Jo'irual  o/  Philology, 
yio.  iii.) 

From  cxpresaiona  in  some  of  the  roemi  (xW.  12,  liv.  7)  It  Is  clear 
tliat  Bevernl  of  tlioin  had  been  published  or  circulotcd  8oi>amtcly 
lieforo  they  were  finnlly  collected  lu  tlig  edition  which  ho9  como  down 
Ko  us.  Li«c3  arc  quoted  from  CatuUuj  bj  aucient  writers  which  aro 
a  )t  foundmnny  of  tliu  poems  which  wo  posset".  Iftlieso  p-issagea  aro 
eorrcctly  attvibiited  to  Catullus  it  foUow  thai  he  must  have  ondttcj 
some  of  his  enrlier  poems  from  tho  colleclirn  which  ho  made  Wore 
hii  <U-ath.  Ill  iome  of  Iho  oldor  editions  (as  for  instance  that  of 
Diiriug,  1334)  two  poems  addressed  "ad  llortorum  Dcum,"  and  nuni- 
\>cT\-\  19  and  20,  have  been  included,  of  which  there  i»  no  ground 
to  tiHovi  r'atiilliH  to  have  Iwen  Ihe  aulhir.  The  lines  numbered 
In  UOrin^-'a  edition  18  an  altnbultd  to  him  by  an  ancient  gram- 


niarinn,  tho«;;h  they  are  not  ujcluded  iu  the  IISS.  of  Ida  collected 
worka.  The  text,  as  it  has  reached  us,  U  in  many  places  corrupt, 
aud  its  restoration  Ftill  exercises  the  aouteuess  of  English  aud  Ger- 
man scholars.  TLero  appears  to  have  leeu  one  MS.  of  Catullus  ex- 
tant in  franco  iu  the  »th  century,  from  which  the  62(1  poem, 
J\ijK'i' (t(f' st^  i-ii:C'iHS.  coitsi/yfjU*",  &c.,  wascopied'at  that  time  iiito 
au  nutUoloL-y  of  Latin  poems.  Anothei  MS.  is  kuown  to  have 
exi-t'  d  in  Veroua  iu  the  middle  of  the  following  century.  Tbia 
MS.  is  not  again  beaid  of  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
when  it  was  agaiu  discovered  and  read  by  Petrarch.  It  was  soon 
alter  lost  again.  The  two  oldest  extant  JISS.  aro  immediate  copies 
of  it.  One  of  tliese,  dated  1375,  uow  belongs  to  the  Paris  Library, 
the  other  to  tlie  Bodleian  'c/.  IJahreiis,  Prolcrjomena).  The  cdilio 
priiicq'i  ai'licarcd  in  1472,  and  other  cdilious  appeared  a  few  years 
later  at  Parma  and  Venice.  "In  the  10 th  century  Catullus,  like  most 
of  tib  chief  Latin  tlassicj,  was  corrected  and  illustrated  with  signal 
zeid  and  success.  The  editions  of  Avancius,  Guarinus,  Mnretus, 
Statins,  and  Scaliger  do  honour  to  the  learning  of  Italy  aud  France, 
cvtn  iu  that  age  of  eraditiou"  (M-mro,  Juiirnul  of  HiUohgy,  iii.J 
Nothing  more  wad  done  of  any  uiiportance,  iu  the  ws}*  of  emendatiou 
or  tommeutary,  till  Lachmauu  pubUshed  his  edition  of  the  text  in ' 
]S2y.  Since  thiit  date  editions  have  appealed  by  Ilaupt,  Kossbach, 
.ScLw^lio,  MLiller,  B.ihren.)  (187C),  and  other  Gennan  editors,  and  bj 
Professor  Bobiusou  Ellis — the  last  accompanied  by  an  elaborat-e 
(ippuf'tits  crUi'.u".  frohgoiMiia,  &c.  Most  imporUant  contributions 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  matter  aud  meaning  of  Catullus  have 
liCLU  made  ly  Haupt,  Schwabe,  .lud  Mr  Miuuo  in  the  Jovrnal  oj 
PhHologif.  Auion^  recent  EugUsh  trauslations  may  be  mentioned 
tho.*  of  J!r  Theodore  Martin,  Dr  Craustonr.,  and  jfr  E.  Ellis— tli« 
last  1  leing  written  in  the  nictrts  of  the  original  poems.        (W.  Y.  S.) 

C'AUCAS.TA,  a  governor-geueral&ihip  of  the  llussian 
empire,  ■which  extends  from  about  38°  40'  to  4G'  40'  N. 
lat.,  aud  includes  the  whole  range  of  the  Caucasus,  the  vast 
steppes  that  lie  to  tho  north  of  the  mouutaina  between  the 
Sea  otAzoff  aud  the  C'abpiaii,and  all  the  Russian  territory 
to  the  south.  On  the  south  side  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Turkish  empire  and  Persia,  while  on  the  north  it  is  con- 
terminous with  Astr.akhan  and  tho  province  of  "the  Don' 
army.  The  principal  division  is  into  Cis-C'aucasia  or  the 
European  iwrtion,  aud  Traus-Caacasia  or  the  Asiatic, — the 
watershed  of  tho  Caucasus  having  recently  been  adopted  as 
tho  line  of  partition.  Cis-Caucasia  thus  includes  the 
government  of  Stavropol,  the  Kuban  district,  the  Terek 
district,  aud  Daghestau ;  while  Trans-Caucasia  comprises 
the  governments  of  Tiflis,  Baku,  Elisabethpol,  Erivan,  and 
Kulai,  aud  the  circles  of  Sukhum,  Za.katal,  and  the  Black 
Sea  or  Chernomorsk.  Tke  total  area  is  172,837  square 
miles,  and  the  populatiou  is  estimated  at  4,893,332. 


Map  of  CaHcasus  and  Lieutenancy  of  Caucasia  (760  miles  by  660) 

CAUCA.SUS,  n  great  chain  of  mount-ains,  extending  froq 
the  Black  Sea  to  tho  Caspian.  Tt  has  a  general  direction 
from  W.N.AV.  to  E.S.E.,  which  it  preserves  with  gieot 
nuiformity  for  so  extensive  a  chain,  having  a  range  o< 
nearly  700  Eiiglish  miles  in  length,  from  its  couimencemeni 
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hear  Anapa  on  the  Black  Sea,  till  it  sinks  into  a  range  of 
low  hills,  as  it  anproaclies  Baku  on  the  Caspian.  Tta  width 
on  the  other  hand  is  comparatively  small,  not  exceeding  in 
general  about  70  or  80  miles,  and  even  where  widest  not 
attaining  more  than  120  miles. 

Few  great  mountaiu  chains  have  their  boundaries  so 
cleaily  marked  by  nature.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
vast  plains  and  steppes  of  Russia,  which  extend  completely 
across  from  the  Sea  of  Azoff  to  the  Caspian,  and  are  carried 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountaiu  slopes  ;  on  the  S.  it  is 
bounded  atfirst  by  the  Black  Sea,for  a  distance  of  nearly  240 
Uiilc3,and  afterwards  by  the  broad  and  level  valley  of  the 
llion  as  far  us  Kutais,  about  70  miles  inland.  Farther  east- 
Ward  the  valley  of  the  Kur  may  be  considered  as  forming  its 
Southern  limit  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiflis  to  t'ae 
t.'a3pian,  a  di3tance  of  more  than  250  miles.  But  between 
the  towns  of  Kutais  and  Titlis  the  country  is  more  broken, 
the  underfalla  and  minor  ramifications  of  the  Caucasus 
extending  to  the  south  so  as  to  meet  thos?  of  the  mountain 
chain  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rion.  The  two  ranges  are,  indeed,  united  at  this 
point  by  a  transverse  range  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Kur  and  its  tributaiies,  which 
flow  eastward  towards  tho  Caspian.  This  dividing  range 
(commonly  known  as  the  mountains  of  Suram  from  the 
town  of  that  name)  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  connecting  link  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
southern  range,  which  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poti  to  that  of  Tiflis,  nud  itself  attains  to 
a  very  considerable  elevation,  several  of  its  summits  having 
an  altitude  of  from  9000  to  10,000  feet.  But  these  ranges 
belong  to  tho  great  mountain  group  of  Armenia,  and  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Lazistan,  and 
with  those  which  extend  inland  to  join  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Taurus ;  and  they  cannot  with  any 
propriety  bs  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  transverse  range  above  described,  though 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  two  basins  of  the  Bion 
and  tht  Kur,  is  in  itself  but  an  inconsiderable  ridge  of 
hilb,  and  the  point  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  high  road 
between  Kutais  and  Tiflis  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hence  the  Caucasus  may  properly 
be  considered  as  forming  an  isolated  chain,  unconnected 
with  any  other  of  the  great  mountain  systems  of  Asia ; 
while  those  to  the  south  of  it  belong  in  reality  to  the  wide- 
spread ramifications  of  the  range  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Mount  Taurus,  which  extends  from  Asia  Minor  through 
Armenia  into  Persia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  modern  geographers, 
especially  Germans,  have  introduced  into  their  systematic 
treatises  the  practice — first  adopted  by  the  Russian  residents 
in  the  provinces  south  of  the  Caucasus — of  designating 
these  southern  ranges  by  the  appellation  of  the  Little 
Caucasus,  a  term  tending  to  produce  confusion,  and  to 
encourage  the  notion  of  their  being  connected  with  the 
great  northern  range  in  a  manner  which  is  certainly  not 
the  case  in  any  true  orographical  sense.  In  the  present 
article  the  name  of  the  Caucasus  will  be  employed  only  as 
ipplied  to  the  great  mountain  range  which,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  forms  a  continuous  barrier  from  the  shores 
of  tho  Black  Sea  to  those  of  the  Caspian,  and  to  which 
ilone  the  appellatiou  has  been  applied  from  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  to  our  own  day 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  was  emjdoyed 
by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  and  has  continued  in 
use  among  geographers  ever  since.  But  no  general  name 
for  tho  whole  chain  is  known  to  the  tribes  that  inhabit  it, 
or  to  those  that  immediately  adjoin  it.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  of  the  local  or  naLivo  dpsiiiuatious  of  portions  of 


the  mountains  known  by  this  name  are  such  as  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term. 

At  the  present  day  the  line  of  the  Caucasus  is  generally 
regarded  as  constituting  the  boundary  betwceu  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  and  though  it  is  onl}'  in  quite  modern  times  that 
this  Hue  of  deuiar^'atiou  has  been  established  among 
geographers,  it  is  so  much  the  most  convenient  natural 
limit  tint  it  can  hardly  fail  to  continue  to  bo  received  aa 
such.  The  scientific  conclusion  has,  moreover,  been  con- 
firrac  1  of  late  years  by  the  official  sanction  of  tho  Russian 
novornmcnt,  which  has  adopted  the  watershed  or  central 
ridge  of  the  Caucasus  as  the  line  of  separation  betwceu  its 
European  and  Asiatic  provinces. 

In  its  general  character  and  conformation  the  range  of 
the  Ciucasus  may  be  considered  as  presenting  more  analogy 
with  the  Pyrenees  than  with  the  Alps.  Its  general 
uniformity  of  direction,  its  comparatively  small  widtii,  ond 
its  well-defined  limits  towards  both  tlie  south  and  the  north, 
are  strong  features  of  resemblance  to  the  former,  rather 
than  to  the  latter,  of  these  well-known  ranges.  To  these 
it  may  be  added  that,  like  the  Pyrsnecs,  the  ridge  of  the 
Caucasus  generally  preserves  for  long  distances  together  a 
high  average  elevation,  and  is  not  broken  by  those  deep 
depressions,  constituting  natural  passes  across  tlie  chain, 
which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Alps. 
Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
tlie  Caucasus  is  to  be  found  iu  the  fact  that  in  both  cases 
two  of  the  highest  summits  are  in  some  measure  detached 
from  tho  main  range;  and  ju.st  as  the  Mont  Perdu  and  tho 
Maladctta  both  lie  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  are  conscqucntlj-  distinctly  included  in  Spain, 
so  Mount  Elbruz  and  Kazbek — tho  two  best  known  sumi^ts 
of  the  Caucasus — are  situated  decidedly  north  of  that  chain, 
and  must  therefore  bo  geographically  assigned  to  Europe, 
if  the  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn  along  the  watershed  of 
the  range.  Both  these  mountains  are,  iu  fact,  of  recent 
volcanic  origin,  and,  geologically  speaking,  unconnected 
with  the  granitic  massss  which  constitute  the  central  axis 
ef  the  chain. 

It  had  long  beeu  known  that  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Caucasus  exceeded  the  most  lofty  of  tho  Alps  in  positive 
elevation;  but  until  very  recently  no  accurate  measure- 
ments of  them  existed,  and  little  or  nothing  was  known  of 
any  of  the  individual  peaks  except  the  two  already 
mentioned.  Of  these  Mount  Elbruz  owes  its  celebrity  not 
merely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  reality  much  the  most  lofty 
summit  of  the  whole  range,  attaining  an  elevation  of  not 
less  than  ]8,52GfMt,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  from  its 
partly  isolated  position,  it  is  conspicuously  seen,  both  from 
the  Black  Sea  and,  on  the  other  side,  from  the  plains  and 
steppes  of  Russia,  where  it  is  said  to  be  distinctly  visible 
from  a  distance  of  more  than  200  mile?.  Kazbek,  on  the 
contrary,  attracted  attention  from  an  early  period,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  tho  Puss  of  Dariel,  in  all  ages 
the  only  frequented  pass  across  the  range  of  the  Caucasus. 
Hence  it  was  long  supposed  to  bo  the  second  in  height  of 
thif  whole  range,  which  is  now  found  not  to  be  the  case, 
th'ough  it  attains  an  elevation  of  1G,51G  feet,  or  nearly  800 
feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  But  between  these  two  giant 
peaks  rise  those  of  Koschtan  Tau  and  Dych  Tau  (both  of 
the  names  until  very  recently  quite  unknown),  of  which 
th2  former  rises  to  nearly  17,100  feet,  while  the  latter 
attains  to  10,925  feet;  these  are  therefore  entitled  to  rank 
as  the  second  and  third  summits  of  the  Caucasus,  while 
Kazbek  can  claim  only  the  fourth  place.  It  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  other  peaks  on  the  great 
snowy  range  do  not  also  exceed  it  in  height. 

For  the  purpose  of  description  it  may  be  convenient  to 
divide  the  great  range  into  three  portions. 

1.  The  first  of  tlfse,  comprising  the  western  poilieu  of 
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the  mountain  cLain,  begiu8  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  Anapa 
on  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  rises  at  first  merely  as  a  chain  of 
hilh  of  moderate  height,  but  gradually  assumes  more  and 
more  of  a  mountain  character,  until  the  highest  summits 
attain  to  an  elevation  of  9000  to  10,000  feet.  It  is  not, 
however,  till  they  approach  the  neighbourhood  of  Elbruz 
that  they  pass  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow;  but  the  central 
chain,  from  the  4l8t  degree  of  longitude  eastwards,  is  almost 
constantly' covered  with  snow,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  exhibits  a  lofty  range  of  snow-clad  peaks, 
that  can  find  no  parallel  in  Europe,  except  in  the  A.Ips. 
Throughout  this  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
central  chain  forms  a  very  distinct  line  of  watershed,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Black  Sea,  but  gradually  receding 
from  it,  and  thus  leaving  a  wider  interval  between  its  shores 
and  the  main  ridge.  Even  at  Sukhum  Kaleh,  however,  in 
longitude  41°,  the  central  chain  of  the  mountains  is  not 
more  than  30  miles  inland  in  a  dii-ect  line  as  measured  jn 
the  map.  The  whole  of  the  intermediate  space  is  filled  up 
by  the  underfalls  and  subordinate  ranges  of  mountams 
tlirown  out  from  the  great  chain,  extending  for  the  most 
part  quite  down  to  the  sea,  eo  as  to  constitute  a  coast  line 
of  a  singularly  rugged  and  iaaccesaible  choracter.  For  a 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles  from  Novo  Rossisk  to  Sukhum 
Kaleh  there  is  nothing  like  a  harbour,  while  the  dense 
forests  with  which  the  mountains  are  still  covered  contribute 
to  render  the  interior  impassable. 

From  the  proximity  of  the  central  ridge  to  this  sea,  in 
this  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  it  naturally  follows 
that  no  rivers  of  any  importance  are  to  be  found  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  mountains,  though  it  is  furrowed  by 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  add  to  the  impracticable 
character  of  this  part  of  the  country.  On  the  northern 
side,  on  the  contrary,  the  mountaias  slope  more  gradually 
towards  the  plains  of  Russia,  and  here  several  considerable 
streams  are  found,  all  of  which  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Kuban,  which  itself  takes  its  rise  in  the  glaciers  of  Elbru.^. 
Among  the  most  considerable  of  these  streams  may  be 
mentioned  the  Urup,  the  Laba,,and  the  Bjelaia. 

2.  The  great  central  mass  of  the  Caucasus,  extending 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Elbruz  to  that  of  Kazbek,  or 
from  the  source  of  the  Kuban  to  the  pass  of  Dariel,  a 
distance  of  about  130  mUes  in  a  direct  lino,  is  at  once  the 
most  important  and  interesting  part  of  the  whole  chain,  and 
is  that  which  has  of  late  years  been  the  most  fully  explored. 
It  is  here  that  are  found  all  the  most  lofty  summits  of 
the  whole  range.  Besides  the  four  above  mentioned,  there 
are  at  least  five  other  peaks  in  this  part  of  the  chain  that 
attain  to  not  less  than  15,000  feet,  viz.,  Gumaran  Khokh 
and  Adai  Khokh,  which,  according  to  the  Russian  survey, 
measure  respectively  15,072  and  15,214  feet  in  height, 
while  three  others,  not  found  in  the  survey,  are  estimated 
fcy  the  practised  English  mountaineers  as  follows : — 
Tungzorun,  15,000  feet;  Tau  Tiitiinal  or  Tetnuld,  15,500; 
and  Uschba  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  the 
whole  of  the  Caucasus),  not  less  than  16,500  feet  Bnt 
it  is  not  merely  that  isolated  summits  attain  to  these  great 
oltitndes,  but  the  whole  lino  of  the  watershed  or  central 
ridge,  fro(p  a  point  south  of  Elbruz  to  the  group  of  Adai 
Khokh,  on  the  west  of  the  Ardon  valley,  is  an  acinterrupted 
lin  e,  which  nowhere  sinks  below  1 0,000  feet,  and  is  traversed 
only  by  glacier  passes,  some  of  them  extremely  rugged  and 
difficult,  others  comparatively  easy,  but  still  presenting  an 
extent  of  snow  and  ice  equal  to  that  of  the  well-known  pass 
of  St  Theodule  in  the  Alps.  Thero  is  here,  therefore,  an 
unbroken  mass  of  glacier  and  perpetual  enow  of  nearly 
100  miles  in  length,  or  as  far  as  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
St  Qotthard.  It  nowhere,  however,  attains  to  any  great 
width,  nor  do  any  of  the  glaciers  that  descend  its  flanks 
equal  in  extent  the  largest  of  those  in  the  Alt«s.    Eastward 


of  the  Adai  Khokh  groap  the  ridge  is  intersected  by  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Ardon,  but  the  range  of  snowy  peaks  is 
continued  after  this  interruption  by  the  lofty  sumiuits  of  Tan 
Tepli  and  Gumaran  Khokh  on  to  Kazbek,  where  the  whole 
chain  is  deeply  cut  through  by  the  gorge  of  Dariel,  and  th<} 
corresponding  depression  of  the  pass  between  Kobi  and 
Mletu  But  while  the  series  of  peaks  just  referred  to  may 
be  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  true  axis  of  the 
chain,  the  watershed,  which  has  for  so  long  a  space  rua 
nearly  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  bends  suddenly  due  south, 
and  sinks  to  the  comparatively  low  gap  of  the  Mamisson 
Pass,  which  is  about  9400  feet  in  height,  and  entirely  free 
from  glacier.  After  a  few  miles  it  resumes  its  former 
direction,  but  without  recovering  its  elevation  or  grandeur, 
the  peaks  of  this  part  of  the  chain  rising  only  to  11,000 
and  12,000  feet,  while  the  passes  which  traverse  it  range 
from  about  9000  feet  to  les""  than  8000  feet,  the  elevation 
of  the  Krestowaja  Gora,  where  the  watershed  is  traversed 
by  the  high  road  from  Vladikafkaz  to  Tiflis.  In  this  pail 
of  the  chain,  therefore,  we  have  a  watershed  of  com- 
paratively small  altitude,  vrith  a  parallel  range  to  the  north 
of  it  of  much  more  lefty  mountains.  The  central  mass,  on 
the  contrary,  from  Elbruz  to  Adai  Khokh,  presents  a  lofty 
medial  range  of  granitic  structure,  on  both  sides  of  which, 
but  especially  on  the  south,  rise  secondary  chains  of  lime- 
stone mountains,  preserving  in  a  general  way  parallel 
courses  with  that  of  the  main  chain.  Hence  the  upper 
valleys  are  troughs,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  through  which  the  upper  waters  of  the  streams 
that  take  their  riso  in  the  glaciers  of  the  central  chain  are 
compelled  to  flow,  until  they  make  their  escape  by  deep 
gorges  cut  through  the  lateral  ranges.  The  most  important 
of  these  parallel  trough-like  valleys  is  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Ingur,  forming  the  district  known  as  Suanetia,  which 
is  between  40  and  50  miles  in  length,  and  will  thus  bear 
comparison  with  the  two  great  valleys  of  similar  structure 
in  the  Alps,  the  Valais  and  the  Valteline. 

It  may  naturally  be  expected  that  so  great  a  mass  of 
glaciers  and  perpetual  snow  should  send  forth  a  number  of 
considerable  streams,  and  in  fact  all  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  Caucasus  have  their  sources  in  the  district  now  under 
con8idci.;tion.  Commencing  with  those  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chain,  which  flow  towards  the  Black  Sea,  we  find 
— (1.)  the  Kodor,  a  considerable  stream,  which  enters  the 
sea  about  12  miies  south  of  Sukhum  Kaleh  ;  (2.)  the 
Ingur,  a  much  Biore  important  river,  which  rises  in  the 
great  glaciers  of  the  Cei.tral  Caucasus,  near  a  place  called 
Jibiani,  and,  after  flowing  for  nearly  60  miles  iu  a  course 
parallel  to  the  great  chain  (as  already  described)  and 
receiving  in  its  course  the  outflo'^s  of  numerous  other 
glaciers,  turns  abruptly  to  the  south-west,  and  after  pursuing 
that  direction  for  above  60  miles,  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Black  Sea  at  the  little  town  of  Anjklia;  (3.)  the 
Zenesqnali,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  almost  immediately 
east  of  the  sources  of  the  Ingur,  and  in  like  mautier  flows 
at  first  nearly  due  west,  then  turns  towards  the  south-west 
and  south,  and  joins  the  Rion  about  30  miles  above  its 
mouth  at  Poti ;  and  (4  )  the  Rion  itself,  the  most  importaci 
of  all  the  Caucasian  rivers  that  flow  into  tho  Black  Sea. 
The  Rion  has  a  very  circuitous  course,  havi^.^  its  source  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Pasi  Mta,  very  near  the 
sources  of  the  Zenesqnali,  and  flowing  at  first  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  past  ths  little  town  of  Gebi,  about  8  miles 
below  which  it  receives  an  affluent  from  the  Mamisson  Pass 
towards  the  north-east ;  it  then  turns  about  south-west  till 
it  has  passed  the  village  of  Qui,  after  which  it  flows  for  a 
considerable  distance  (above  30  miles)  nearly  due  west, 
through  one  of  the  parallel  valleys  above  described,  and 
then  again  turns  duo  gouth  until  it  has  passed  under  the 
Walls  of  Kutais,  the  capital  of  Imeritia.     A  few   miles 
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b^'ion-  ibnt  to\ru  it  emerges  from  tlie  hilla  into  the  broad 
ami  level  valley  that  8ei)arate3  the  undcrfalls  of  the 
Caucasus  froni  tlio  r.iugcs  to  the  south.  It  here  receives  a 
tributary  called  the  Qiiirilha,  ^vhich  briiig.sdov\-n  the  waters 
froui  the  Suram  range  (the  transverse  rirlge  that  unites  the 
Oaucas'us  with  the  mountain'!  of  Armenia),  and  then  again 
turning  to  the  west,  pursues  a  winding  coui'se,  but  retiiuing 
the  same  general  direction,  till  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  at 
Poti,  about  50  miles  in  a  direct  liue  from  its  junction  with 
the  Q\iirilha.  The  Eioti  is  in  the  lower  part  of  its  cour.->e 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  is  navigable  for  steamere  as 
high  as  Orpiri,  where  it  receives  the  Zenesquali,  but 
unfortunately  a  shallow  bar  nt  its  mouth  prevents  the 
entrance  of  large  steamers  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  river  .so 
well  kaown  in  ancient  times  under  the  name  of  P/ums,  and 
connected  by  Greek  legends  with  ^ledea  and  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts. 

All  the  f  treams  that  take  their  rise  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Central  Caucasus,  ca^st  of  the  Mainisson  Pass,  are 
tributaries  of  the  Kur,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  that 
river,  which  itself,  however,  does  not  derive  its  origin  from 
the  Caucasus,  but  Hows  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  receives  its  first  Caucasian  affluent,  the  Lachwa,  at  the 
town  of  Gori.  The  most  important  of  these  tributaries  is 
the  Aragwa,  which  has  a  course  almost  due  north  and 
south,  from  its  source  above  Mleti  to  its  juuctiou  with  the 
Kur  at  Mscheti.  It  is  up  the  valley  of  this  river  that  is 
carried  the  highroad  from  Tiflis  to  Vlndikafknz,  which  turns 
off  at  Mleti  to  cross  the  pass  of  the  Krestowaja  Gora,  and 
from  the  natural  facilities  afforded  by  this  line  of  route,  it 
has  been  from  the  earliest  ages  frequented  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Central  Caucasus  iiorth- 
Vrards  have  much  longer  courses  than  those  on  the  south 
side,  both  from  the  more  gentle  slope  of  the  mountains  in 
that  direction,  and  from  the  extent  of  the  steppes  beyond, 
through  which  they  have  afterwards  to  find  their  way  to 
the  sea.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  rivers  are  the 
Kuban  and  the  Terek,  which  receive  as  tributaries  all  the 
minor  streams.  Of  these  the  Kuban  takes  its  rise  in  a 
glacier  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elbniz,  immediately  below  the 
watershed  of  the  main  chain.  It  flows  at  first  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  preserves  this  course  till  it  has 
altogether  quitted  the  mountains,  and  entered  the  steppe 
of  the  Nogai  Tartars,  when  it  trends  first  towards  the 
north-west  and  thou  abruptly  towards^the  west,  which 
general  direction  it  pursues  till  it  enters  the  Sea  of  Azoff 
by  one  mouth  and  the  Black  Sea  by  another.  Its  whole 
course  is  estimated  at  above  400  miles.  During  the  latter 
part  of  its  course,  from  cast  to  west,  it  receives  the  waters 
of  all  the  smaller  streams  that  descend  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Western  Caucasus.  The  Terek  has  its  source  in  the- 
central  chain,  where  it  issues  from  a  umall  glacier  at  the 
foot  of  Zilga  iChokh,  its  head  waters  being  seiiarated  from 
those  of  the  Ardon  only  by  a  pass  of  moderate  elevation. 
Its  upper  valley,  like  so  many  other.",  has  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  main  range,  so  that  it  is  compelled  to  flow  towards 
the  south-east  as  far  as  the  village  of  Kobi,  where  it  turns 
to  the  north-east,  which  direction  it  holds  to  the  village  of 
Kazbek,  and  from  thence  pursues  a  course  almost  due  north, 
traversing  the  famous  ravine  or  gorge  of  Dariel,  until  it 
finally  issues  from  the  mountains  at  AHadikafkaz.  From 
thence  it  takes  a  north-westerly  direction,  which  it  follows 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  70  miles,  recei\-ing  on  its  way 
numerous  affluents,  the  last  of  which  is  the  Malka,  after  its 
function  with  which,  near  the  town  of  Jekaterinograd,  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  east  and  pursues  its  course  in  that 
direction  through  a  tract  of  steppes  and  marshes  for  200 
miles  to  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian  8ea.  All  the  jnountain 
streams  that  flow  northwirds  from  the  srreat  glaciere  of  the. 


central  clfkiD,  between  tlie  Kubau  and  the  Terek,  dischoige 
their  vratera  into  the  hitter  river.  The  most  inqjortant  of 
these  are  (proceeding  from  west  to  east)  the  Malka,  the 
Baksau,  the  Tchegen.  the  Tcherek,  the  Uruch,  and  the 
Ardon, — all  of  them  large  and  rapid  streams,  which  flow 
through  deep  valleys  iu  a  generally  iiortheily  direction, 
uutil  they  emerge  from  the  mouutaiji.'!,  and  successively 
unite  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Terek.  The  Kuma 
alone  pui'sues  an  independent  course  through  the  steppe* 
to  the  north  of  the  Terek,  but  this  stream  does  not  rise  iu 
the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  but  has  its  sources  iu 
the  detached  and  outlying  group  of  mountains  near 
Pjiitigorsk — the  highest  summit  of  which,  tbe  Beschtau, 
does  not  attain  to  a  height  of  more  than  4G00  feet. 
Hence  its  waters,  not  being  fed  by  perennial  snows,  are 
absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  steppe  before  they  reach  tha 
Caspian. 

3.  The  Eastern  Caucasus  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  main  chain  from  the  Pass  of  Dariel 
to  the  Caspian,  together  with  its  various  ramifications, 
which  are  considerably  more  extensive  than  iu  the  other 
portions  of  the  rauge.  It  is  at  once  the  most  complicated 
and  the  least  known  part  of  the  whole,  the  highest  portions 
not  having  yet  been  explored  by  any  of  those  adventurous 
travellers  who  have  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Central  Caucasus.  But'it  is  certain  that,  while  none  of  the 
summits  iu  this  part  of  the  range  equal  those  further  west — 
the  highest  of  them  not  attaining  to  15,000  feet — there  is 
nevertheless. a  long  succession  of  snowy  peaks,  rising  to  a 
height  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet,  which  extends  from 
the  Pass  of  Dariel  as  far  as  Baba  Dagh,  in  48°  E.  long., 
the  last  of  these  lofty  summits  proceeding  eastwards 
towards  the  Caspiau.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  great 
coimected  mass  of  glacier  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
Central  Caucasus  ;  indeed  no  considerable  glaciers  exist  in 
this  part  of  the  range  at  ail.  The  watershed  is,  however, 
continued  at  a  high  elevation  (after  pas.«ing  the  depression 
traversed  by  the  jiass  of  the  Krestowaja  Gora)  as  far  as 
Jlount  Schebulos,  from  .whence  it  sends  out  a  considerable 
branch  towards  the  north-east,  known  as  the  Audi  Jfoun 
tains,  from  the  village  and  valley  of  that  name,  whicli  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Dnghestan,  and  separates  it  from 
Tschechnia.  or  the  country  of  the  Tehetchens.  The  main 
range  retains  its  general  diruction  with  little  variation,  from 
a))out  north-west  to  8imth-ea.st,  and  still  presents  many 
peaks  of  cousidt-mble  elevaliou.  the  highest  summits  being 
Sari  Dagh  at  the  head  of  the  Kiver  Samur,  which  attains 
to  12,000  feet,  and  iSehntli  Dagh  (called  also  Bazardjusi) 
which  rises  to  13,0-''0  feet.  The  last  of  these  h'Tiy  peak.s 
is  Baba  Dagh  (11.931  feet),  from  whioh  the  main  chain 
descends  gradually  as  it  appn^aches  the  Caspian,  and  sinks 
into  hills  of  ujoderate  elevation  before  reaching  the  shores 
of  that  pea  at  Baku.  The  Peninsula  of  Apsheron,  which 
hero  forms  a  pmniontorj'  projecting  into  the  Casjiian,  may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  last  faint  prolongation  of  the 
Caucasian  chain. 

But  while  the  axis  forming  the  main  watershed  of  the 
range  thus  preserves  a  pretty  regular  course,  it  throw.s  off 
towards  the  north  and  north-east  a  number  of  offshoots, 
filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  main 
range  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  here  that  is  formed  the 
remarkable  country  known  as  Daghestan,  which  is  in  fact 
a  great  mountain  ijlateau,  sloping  gently  towards  the  Caspian 
at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  7000  to  8000  feet,  fuirowed 
by  deep  falleys  or  ravines,  cut  by  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  central  range.  It  was  this  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  tract  in  question  that  so  long  enabled  the  mountain 
tribes  of  this  part  of  the  Caucasus  to  defy  the  arms  of 
Russia.  Gunib,  the  last  stronghold  df  Schamyl,  is  a 
Tnountain  that  rises  to  7742  feet,  with  precipitous  sides'j 
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other  summits  in  the  same  r»ginn  attain  to  a  still  greater 
elevation,— Intscharo  to  9469  feet,  Schumi  Dagli  to  9733 
feet,  and  Dschufa  Dagb  to  9900  feet.  A.t  the  point  -where 
this  fan-shaped  plateau  joins  on  to  the  main  range  is  found 
a  cluster  of-  peaks,  all  of  them  rising  above  the  level  of 
perpetual  snow ;  while  Alachun  Dagh.  an  oSshoot  of  the 
main  range,  between  Sari  Dagh  and  Dschufa  Dagh  is  taid 
to  attain  to  12,100. 

Of  the  streams  that  traverse  the  elevated  plate.au  of 
Daghestan,  four  are  known  by  the  common  name  of  KoLjsu, 
but  arc  distinguished  as  the  Andi  Koiosn,  the  Avari 
Koissu,  the  Kara  Koissn,  and  the  Kazikumi  Koissu.  After 
flowing  through  extremely  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  in 
many  places  mere  gorges,  they  all  unite  their  waters  before 
they  quit  the  mountains,  and  under  the  name  of  iSula]c 
flow  into  the  Caspian  Sea  .about  90  miles  north  of  Derbend. 
The  only  other  river  of  Daghestan  that  deserves  notice  is 
the  Samur,  which  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  Sari  Dagh, 
and  after  sweeping  round  almost  in  a  semicircle  enters  tiie 
Caspian  a  few  miles  south  of  Derbend.  The  mout 
important  of  the  streams  that  rise  in  the  main  chain  east 
of  the  valley  of  the  Terek,  and  flow  northwards  into  that 
river,  is  the  Argun.  Those  which  traverse  the  country  of 
the  Tchetchens  are  of  little  consequence. 

The  secondary  ranges  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eastern 
Caucasus  are  of  comparatively  little  interest  or  importance, 
and-  none  of  them  attain  to  any  considerable  elevation. 
Two  of  these  subs>rdinate  ranges,  however,  which  branch  off 
from  the  main  chain  but  a  little  east  of  the  Terek,  constitute 
the  limita  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Aragwa  from 
that  of  the  Jora,  and  the  latter  again  from  that  of  the 
Alazun.  Both  these  rivers  are  among  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  affluents  of  the  Kur,  and  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow  are  two  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  Georgia.  The  valley  of  the  Alazun  especially,  constitut- 
ing the  region  known  as  Kakhetia,  is  celebrated  for  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  wines. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
Caucasus  is  derived  from  the  latest  works  on  the  subject, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
important  chain  is  still  far  from  possessing  the  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  which  the  geographer  would  desire.  The 
Russian  survey  has  been  found  by  recent  Imcllers  to  bo 
often  defective  and  erroneous  in  regard  to  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  chain — the  range  of  glaciers  and 
enow-clad  peaks  in  the  Central  Caucasus — and  will  require 
much  correction  before  it  c^n  compare  with  the  maps  that 
we  now  possess  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Much  confusion 
still  exists  with  regard  to  the  nouicuclaturo  of  the  different 
peaks,  and  this  is  aggravated  by  the  different  names  given 
to  therabyfhe  different  races  which  inhabit  the  surrounding 
valleys.  Thus  Elbruz,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Ilussians,  is 
known  to  the  neighbouring  mountaineers  only  as  Jfioghi 
Tau,  and  the  mountain  called  by  the  Russians  Kazbek,  from 
the  village  of  that  name,  is  known  to  the  Georgians,  from 
'vho»',  plains  it  is  a  conspicuous  olject,  as  llkinwari. 

The  scarcity  of  passes  across  the  great  chain  of  the 
Caucasus  has  been  already  adverted  to.  There  exists  in  fact 
but  one  such  natural  pass,  sufficiently  practicable  to  afford 
direct  communication  between  the  countries  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  range,  and  this  has  iu  consequence  been 
frequented  in  all  ages.  This  is  the  line  followed  by  the 
present  highroad  constructed  by  the  Bufsians  since  their 
occupation  of  the  country,  from  Vladikafkaz  at  the 
northern  foot  of  tho  chain  to  Tiflis  on  the  south.  This 
route  a-icends  tho  valley  of  tho  Tcrck  from  Vladikafkaz  as 
far  OS  Kobi  (a  distance  of  about  40  miles),  where  it  quits 
the  valley,  which  turns  abruptly  to  tho  west,  and  is  carried 
over  the  lofty  crest  or  ridge  known  as  the  Krestdwaja  Oora 
(Mountain  of   tho   Cross),  nn   elevation   of  nearly  8000 


feet,  from  whence  it  descends  to  Mleti  iu  tlie  valley  of 
the  Aragwa,  and  follows  the  coarse  of  that  stream  nearly 
to  Tiflis.  The  proper  designation,  of  this  pass  would 
undoubtedly  be  that  of  the  actual  passage  over  the  sum- 
mit level  of  the  range,  tho  Krestowaja  Qora,  but  it  ia 
Commonly  known  as  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  from  tho  re- 
markable gorge  of  that  name  through  which  it  is  carried 
between  Lars  and  Kazbek, — a  defile  of  the  grandest  and 
most  impressive  character,  which  ia  considered  by  recent 
travellers  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  point  of  scenery, 
to  the  finest  defiles  of  the  Alps.  Previous  to  the  f orination 
of  the  present  road,  this  deep  and  narrow  gorge — affording 
only  just  passage  for  the  torrent,  while  the  mountains  rise 
on  each  side  abruptly  to  a  height  of  at  least  5000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Terek — must  have  presented  almost 
iusuperable  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  traffic  along  this 
route.  Hence  it  was  known  and  celebrated  from  tho 
earliest  times,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
Caucasian  Gates  {Portm  Caucasia;)  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Kat., 
vi.  2,  §  30),  who  describes  the  pass  as  actually  closed  by  a 
fortified  gate,  a  measure  which  might  have  been  easily 
adopted. 

The  only  other  line  of  communication  in  general  use 
between  the  northern  and  southern  regions  bordering  on 
the  Caucasus,  is  that  which  skirts  the  eastern  extremity  of 
tho  range,  where  its  offshoots  descend  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  This  passage  presents  almost  no  natural  diffi- 
culties, the  mountains  for  the  most  part  not  descending 
nearly  to  the  sea,  the  shores  gf  which  are  everywhere  flat 
and  low.  Tn  one  place  only  does  a  range  of  hiUs,  branching 
off  from  the  more  lofty  masses  of  the  chain,  descend  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Caspian,  so  as  to  admit  cf 
tho  interval  being  closed  by  a  fortified  wall,  which  was  in 
former  times  carried  up  the  heights  to  the  west  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  site  is  still  guarded  by  a  small  fort 
and  the  town  of  Derbend,  but  the  adjoining  hiUs  are  not 
of  a  precipitous  or  impracticable  character,  so  that  the 
obstacles  presented  by  this  pass  are  merely  of  a  military 
kind,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  a 
road  or  railroad  along  this  line,  which  has  been,  indeed,  in 
all  ages  the  natural  highway  by  which  nations  north  of 
the  Caucasus  have  entei-ed  Georgia  and  Persia.  Thus  we 
are  told  by  Herodotus  (L  104)  that  it  was  by  this  route 
that  the  Scythiaus  penetrated  into  Media  in  the  7th  century 

On  the  other  hand  the  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus, 
where  it  abuts  upon  the  Black  Sea,  affords  no  natural 
passage  along  the  coast,  the  undcrfalLs  of  tho  chain  descend- 
ing so  steeply  to  the  sea,  and  being  so  rugged  and  broken, 
ns  well  as  densely  covered  with  forest,  as  to  preclude  the 
existence  of  any  practicable  route  on  this  side.  It  ia 
certain,  indeed,  that  Mithridates  tho  Great,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Pompey,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  with  an 
army  from  Colchis  (Mingrelia)  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
along  this  line  of  coast,  but  the  same  Orcfek  writers  who 
recorded  this  wonderful  march,  dwelt  largely  upon  the 
difficulties  that  he  encountered.  In  modem  times  the 
Russians,  during  their  long  contest  with  tho  Circassians, 
established  a  continuous  system  of  forts  or  small  fortified 
posts  along  tho  whole  of  this  lino  of  coast,  from  Anapa  to 
Sukhum  Kaleh;  bnt  these  have  now  been  almost  all 
abandoned,  and  the  communications  are  maintained  ex- 
clusively by  sea 

Climate  and  Natural  Productions. — The  cliain  o"  tho 
Caucasus  is  situated  between  46°  and  40°  30'  N.  lat.  It 
therefore  corresponds  in  general  position  rather  with  the 
Apennines  and  the  Pyrenees  than  with  the  Alps.  But 
from  its  character  as  a  great  barrier  extending  across  froD> 
sea  to  sea,  it  constitutes  the  limit  between  two  climates 
which  differ  very  widely  from   ono  another.     The  great 
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sieppea  and  plains  of  Russia  on  the  north  side  of  the  chain 
are  open  to  ihe  cold  winds  of  the  north,  and  partake  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  severity  of  a  Russian  winter  ;  while 
the  valleys  of  Imeritia  and  Georgia  on  the  southern  side 
are  sheltered  by  the  vast  mountain  Vfall  to  the  north  of 
them,  and  thonce  enjoy  a  climate  more  in  accordance  with 
their  southerly  latitude.  Thus  Tiflis,  though  situated  at 
a  height  of  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  mean 
temperature  of  55°,  and  Kutals  of  more  than  58°.  The 
average  winter  temperature  of  Tiflis  does  not  fall  belor^ 
36°,  and  that  of  Kutals  is  not  less  than  42-6°. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  contrast  is  that  presented  by 
the  varying  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  diifcrent  portions  of 
the  chain,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  Black  Sea. 
While  the  rainfall  at  Tiflis  does  not  exceed  20  inches,  it 
amonnts  to  more  than  57  inches  at  Kutais,  and  not  less 
than  63  inches  at  Redut  KaJeh  on  the  sea  shore  near  Poti. 

The  eGFects  of  these  great  variations  in  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  the  countries  adjoining  the  Caucasus  are 
naturally  striking  and  strongly  marked.  Whatever  be  the 
contrasts  presented  by  the  two  sides  of  the  Alps,  they  are 
far  more  remnrkable  in  the  Caucasus.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  south-western  valleys  and  slopes,  where  a 
great  amount  of  rain  is  combined  with  a  warm  tempera- 
ture. Hence  all  this  part  of  the  mountain  country  is 
characterized  by  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  Europe.  Magnificent  forests  clothe 
the  mountain  sides  and  extend  down  quite  to  the  sea ; 
while  the  rich  valley,  or  rather  basin,  of  the  Rion  equals 
suy  part  of  Italy  in  fertility,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
nil  kinds  of  crops  that  flourish  in  the  Italian  plains.  But 
OS  the  traveller  passes  inland  towards  Tiflis,  ho  is  struck  by 
the  change  that  takes  place  after  crossing  the  comparatively 
trifling  range  of  the  Suram  Mountains.  Arid  upland  plains 
and  parched  hill-sides  take  the  place  of  the  rich  verdure 
and  luxuriant  forests  of  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia.  A  similar 
change  is  observed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains 
on  crossing  the  Mamisson  Pass,  which  separates  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ardon  from  those  of  the  Rion.  While  the 
valleys  west  of  this — especially  that  of  the  upper  Ingur,  or 
Suanetif — are  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation,  those  on 
the  other  side,  the  valleys  of  the  Ardon  and  Terek,  are 
almost  whoUy  bare  of  trees,  aud  present  only  mountain 
slopes  covered  with  grass,  where  they  are  not  sheets  of  bare 
rock.  The  extensive  pine  forests,  which  constitute  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Alps,  are  almost 
wholly  wanting  in  the  Caacasus,  or  at  least  of  only  partial 
And  occasional  occurrence  ;  and  the  description  given  by 
Mr  Freshfield  of  the  scenery  of  the  Terek  above  Kazbek, 
that  it  presents  "  treeless  valleys,  bold  rocks,  slopes  of 
forbidding  steepness  (even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  those  of 
the  Alps),  and  stone-built  villages,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  neighbouring  crags,"  will  apply  with  little  varia- 
tion to  all  the  valleys  that  run  northward  from  the  central 
chain.  But  if  the  general  scenery  of  these  valleys  be  dull 
and  uninteresting,  there  is  a  marked  exception  in  the  deep 
gorges  by  which  in  most  cases  their  waters  make  their  escape 
through  the  northern  lateral  ridge.  These  defiles  are 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  far  superior  in 
grandeur  to  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  Alps ; 
that  of  Dariel  has  been  already  described,  but  the  less  known 
gorges  of  the  Tcherek  aud  the  Uruch  are  considered  by 
recent  travellers  to  be  still  more  striking  and  marvellous. 
At  the  same  time  the  snowy  ridges  and  peaks  of  the  central 
chain  are  said  to  surpass  those  of  the  highest  portions  of 
the  Alps  in  boldness  and  picturesqueness  of  outline,  as  well 
as  in  steepness  aud  apparent  inaccessibility,  as  much  as 
they  do  in  absolute  elevation.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
Bafaly  asserted  that  the  Caucasus  presents  attractions  to  the 
traveller  and  the  toarigt  be7ood  tbose  of  any  other  mountain 


chain  within  such  comparatively  easy  roach,  aud  that  it 
will  year  by  year  become  better  known  aud  more  frequently 
visited.  The  vegetation  of  the  Caucasus  is  in  general  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  mountain  chaius  of 
Central  Europe.  The  extensive  forests  that  clothe  ita 
flanks  are  composed  entirely  of  the  ordinary  European 
trees,  among  which  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  and  the 
alder  are  the  most  prevalent,  but  n  peculiar  character  is 
imparted  to  them  by  the  dense  undergrowth  of  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  box-trees,  and  laurels,  as  well  as  by  the 
huge  climbing  masses  of  ivy,  clematis,  and  wOd  vine, 
which  attain  to  a  height  and  size  wholly  unlike  anything 
to  be  seen  in  Western  Europe.  Fruit  trees  of  various 
kinds  abound  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  the 
plum,  the  peach,  the  apple,  and  the  pear  are  found  wild, 
as  well  as  the  walnut,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
cultivated  regions,  where  it  combines  with  the  plane  and 
the  lime  tree  to  form  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
landscape.  _  The  wild  animals  found  in  the  Caucasus  are 
for  the  most  part  the  same  ^^ith  those  of  the  mouutainous 
regions  of  Central  Europe,  while  others  point  to  a  transi- 
tion toward  the  zoological  character  of  Asia.  Thus  while 
it  has  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  the  lynx,  in  common 
with  the  Alps,  the  jackal  is  not  unfrequent  on  its  southern 
side,  the  hyxna  is  also  found,  and  leopards  are  occasionally 
killed.  Tigers  do  not  appear  to  be  ever  found  in  the 
Caucasus  proper,  though  they  are  killed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  districts  of  Lenkoran  on  the  Caspian,  south  of  tho 
mouth  of  the  Kur.  The  ibex  or  bouquetin,  as  well  as  the 
chamois,  abounds  amoug  the  higher  summits  of  the  range, 
and  with  them  is  found  the  wild  goat  (Capra  ^gagrus), 
and  a  species  of  moufflon  or  wild  sheep.  These  vast  forests 
of  tho  western  ranges  still  afford  shelter  to  the  aurochs  cr 
European  bison,  which  now  exists  here  alone  in  a  truly 
wild  state.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus  are  the  native  couutry  of  the 
pheasant,  which  derives  its  name,  as  well  as  its  origiu,  from 
the  River  Phasis. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  the  Caucasus  js  still  but 
imperfectly  known,  though  the  long-continued  labours  of 
Dr  Abich  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  and 
enabled  us  to  trace  at  all  events  its  general  outlines. 
Throughout  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  chain,  from  beyoud 
Elbruz  on  the  west  to  Kazbek  on  the  east,  the  central  ridgo 
is  composed  of  rocks  of  a  granitic  character;  in  great 
part  indeed  of  pure  granite.  Immediately  adjoining  this 
granitic  axis  are  found  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  usual 
character, — mica-schists,  talc-schists,  etc., — and  beyond 
these,  again,  clny-slates  and  schists  of  uncertain  age.  Th» 
great  limestone  masses  that  form  the  secondary  chains 
on  each  side  of  the  central  range  (which  rise  to  a  height 
of  10,000  to  12,000  feet)  are  considered  by  Dr  Abich  to 
belong  to  the  Jurassic  formation,  while  the  flanks  and 
undertalls  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides  are  composed  of 
Cretaceous  strata,  and  these  are  again  succeeded  by 
Tertiary  marls  and  sandstones,  extending  around  tho  base 
of  the  chains,  and  forming  its  lowest  declivities.  This 
succession  of  the  strata  may  be  observed  with  great  rcsjn- 
larity  aud  distinctness  on  tho  north  side  of  the  range,  ami 
is  found  on  the  southern  side  also,  though  more  disturbc  I 
and  irregular. 

The  principal  disturbance  on  the  north  side  is  cause;! 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  two  great  masses  of  Elbruz  and 
Kazbek, — both  of  them  of  decidedly  volcanic  origin,  aud 
(geologically  speaking)  of  comparatively  recent  date.  They 
are  composed  principally  of  trachyte,  but  send  down  also 
vast  streams  of  basaltic  lavas,  which  form  a  striking 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  valleys  beneath  them. 

The  regularity  of  structure  which  may  be  considered  as 
pervading  the  whole  of  this  central  mass  of  the  Caucasus 
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disappoara  almost  entirely  as  one  passes  eastward  of  the 
Kazbek.  Though  the  axis  of  elevation  still  pieservcs  very 
uiHch  the  same  general  direction  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, the  fundamental  granitic  ridge  is  altogether  wanting  ; 
nnd  even  the  highest  summits  of  the  range  are  composed 
of  calcareous  slates  and  sandstones,  which  were  supposed 
by  earlier  geologists  to  belong  to  the  Palxozoic  period,  but 
aro  assigned  by  Dr  Abich  to  a  much  later  age.  Even  the 
lofty  summits  of  Schach  D:igh  (the  giant  of  the  Eastern 
Caucasus)  are  composed  of  a  dolomitic  limestone,  which 
appears  to  belong  to  the  Neocoraian  era.  To  the  same 
period  may  probably  be  referred  the  greater  part  of  the 
limestones  and  shales  which  constitute  the  singular  plate^iux 
of  Daghestan  already  described.  But  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  organic  remains  the  determination  of  their  age 
is  a  question  of  much  difficulty. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  Caucasus  are  still  in  great 
measure  unexplored.  Iron  and  copper  ores  are  known  to 
exist  in  abundance  ;  and  coal  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kuban,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Riou.  But  as 
it  belongs  to  the  Jurasbic  and  not  to  the  true  Car- 
boniferous age,  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  it  may  prove 
productive.  The  remarkable  springs  of  naphtha  near 
Baku,  which  have  long  been  known  as  an  object  of  interest 
and  a  sanctuary  of  the  fire  worshippers,  are  now  turned 
to  account  for  the  manufacture  of  petroleum  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  glaciers  exist  on  a 
great  scale  in  the  Caucasus,  but  they  aro  confined  to  a 
higher  elevation  than  in  the  Alps.  Notwithstanding  the 
vaat  mass  of  glacier  and  perpetual  suow  which  exists  in 
the  Central  Caucasus,  none  of  the  lateral  glaciers  descend 
below  7000  feet  on  the  southern  side  of  the  range  ;  while 
.the  lowest  point  reached  by  any  of  those  on  the  northern 
side  is  not  below  5700  feet.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
principal  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  glaciers  having  once  been  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  having  descended  to  a  much  lower  level  in  the 
vafleys  than  they  at  present  occupy.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  bo  observed  that  there  is  a  total  absence  in  the 
Caucasus  of  those  lakes  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
•in  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  which  are 
supposed  by  many  geologists  t^  bo^connectod  with  glacial 
action. 

Ethnolorjij. — The  ethnology  of  the  Caucasus  is  still  far 
from  thoroughly  known.  From  the  earliest  times  it  has 
been  noted  as  the  region  where  the  greatest  diversity  of  tribes 
and  languages  existed  within  the  smallest  space  (Uerodot., 
i.  203).  Pliny  tells  us  that  no  less  than  130  ditferent 
interpreters  were  required  by  the  Greek  traders  at  Dio- 
Bcurias,  the  port  where  all  tlie  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  more  remote  nations  of  the 
interior  used  to  congregate,  while  others  raised  the  number 
to  300  (Plin.,  //.  N.,  vi.  5,  §  15).  This  is  of  course  a 
great  exaggeration,  but  it  proves  the  fact  that  there  existed 
then,  as  at  the  present  day,  an  extraordinary  number  of 
races  speaking  difTercnt  and  in  many  cases  wholly 
dissimilar  dialects.  The  researches  of  modern  scholars 
have  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
enabled  us  at  least  to  classify  these  different  tribes  in 
certain  groups  or  families. 

I.  Tlio  Georgian-,  or,  as  tlicy  at*  eomdimcs  tomicil  by  modem 
writers,  tho  Knrtnliniiin  trilics  from  tlicir  speaking  n  Inngrmgc 
called  by  tliemsclvcs  Knrtli.  Thcso  nro  in  nil  luolwbility  the 
ilcscenaants  of  the  i>eople  call«l  by  Greek  writers  Ibcriniis,  who 
wcio  in  possession  of  tlic  country  smUh  of  tlie  Cawcnsns  at  the 
fhvlicst  period  of  which  wc  h.ivc  any  historicil  account.  The  name 
of  Ocorpian  is  conqwratiTely  moileni,  but  its  oiigni  u  unknon-n. 
To  this  family  belong  ;—  ,-,,■,,, 

1.  The  Gnuiniis  or  Gcorijiaiis  }>ropfr,  who  lulmbit  tho  whole 
fnuiitry  east  of  the  Piuam  nionntauis  down  to  tho  lowland  steppes 
of  the  River  Knr.     Thrv  c.rlend  aUo  up  the  vnlley  of  the  .^rngwa  to 


the  very  foot  of  the  main  range,  and  occupy  the  extensive  valleyi 
of  ICakhetia  and  the  slopes  still  lurthcr  e.ist. 

2.  The  Imcritiuns,  «iio  extend  fiom  the  watershed  of  the  Suram 
mountains  westward,  including  tJic  valleys  of  the  lUon  or  Phasis, 
and  its  tributary  the  Quiiilha.  Their  western  limit  is  the  Zenea- 
quali,  which  sejiarates  tlicm  from  the  Jlingrelians. 

3.  Tho  Minprclians,  who  extend  from  the  Zcncsqu.ali  ou  the  east 
to  tho  Ingur  and  tho  lilack  Sea  on  the  west,  while  the  lower  course 
of  the  Uiou  may  be  considered  as  constituting  their  limit  on  the 
south,  r.oth  these  nations,  though  long  politically  indc)icndent  of 
the  Georgian?,  arc  undoubtedly  of  cognate  race,  and  speak  kindred 
dialects. 

4.  The  Giii'iatt^,  a  small  pcoi^c  occupying  the  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Kion  and  the  mountains  on  the  south,  which  fonn  the 
frontier  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Their  language  nhows  them 
to  be  of  Georgian  race,  but  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  Ijz 
or  Lazi,  a  tribe  that  inhabits  the  adjoining  mountains  within  the 
Turkish  territory,  where  they  were  already  settleil  under  the  name 
of  Lazi  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

5.  The  Suatilaiii,  cr  Sitaiutiaiis,  who  occupy  the  upper  v.alley  of 
the  Ingur,  above  the  confines  of  Mingrelia.  They  are  a  wild  anil 
semi-barbarous  mountain  tribe,  who  have  only  lately  been  brought 
under  subjection  to  the  Russians,  and  are  still  left  in  a  condition 
of  scmi-indepeudcnce.  But  from  the  natural  beauty 'of  their 
country,  nnd  its  proximity  to  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Caucasus, 
they  have  attracted  much  attention  from  recent  travellers.  They 
are  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  lace  with  their  neighbours 
the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians  ;  though  they  have  existed  from  a 
very  remote  period  as  a  separate  tribe,  .being  already  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Suancs  or  Suani  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  in  whose 
time  they  were  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  Caucasus. 
Tlieir  language  is  a  cognate  dialect  ^vith  the  Georgian  and  llin- 
grelian.  but  presents  veiy  material  ditTerences. 

II.  Tho  second  principal  groiq)  of  the  Caucasian  mountaineers, 
and  that  which  has  of  late  years  attracted  the  most  attention  of  any, 
is  that  of  theTcherkcsscs  or  Cir.CASsiAXs(a  name  of  Kussian  origin), 
who  until  within  a  few  years  past  constituted  the  whole  population 
of  the  Western  Caucasus  on  both  sides  of  the  niountain.^chain. 
They  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes,  but  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  three  principal  divisions. 

1.  The  Circnssians  proper,  who  designate  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Adigh^,  and  who  formerly  occujiied  tho  whole  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  from  the  n«ighbourl»od  of  Anapa  to  Pitzunta,  as  well  as  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  towards  the  Kuban.  It  was  this 
people  who  so  long  fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe  by  their  long 
continued  struggles  against  the  Jinssian  power,  which,  however, 
ended  in  their  complete  subjugation  in  1864.  But  that  event  was 
followed  by  a  wholesale  emigration  of  the  Circassians,  who  quitted 
their  country  to  the  number  of  400,000  (or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  nearly  500,000)  souls,  and  settled  in  the  dilTerent  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  effect  of  this  emigration,  without  a 
precedent  in  modern  history,  has  been  to  leave  tlie  whole  country 
between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  Son,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  'MO 
mile.'",  almost  absolutely  without  inhabitants,  except  the  small  settle- 
ments of  the  Kussians  at  Novo  Kossisk,  Tuapse,  and  Sukhuni 
Kaleh. 

2.  The  Abkhasians,  a  tribe  occupying  the  coast  eastward  from 
Pitzunta  to  the  confines  of  Mingrclia.  They  arc  undoubtedly  a  kin- 
dred raoc  with  the  Circassians,  though  described  as  in  all  respects 
inferior  to  them.  Their  numbers  have  also  been  thinned  to  a  gieat 
extent  by  emigration,  since  their  last  abortive  attempt  at  insurrec- 
tion in  1864,  so  tliat  the  interior  of  the  country  formerly  occupied 
by  them  is  now  almost  uninhabited. 

'  3.  The  Kabantans,  who  hold  the  countiy  north  of  the  main  chain 
of  the  Caucasus,  from  the  valley  of  the  Kuban  to  that  of  the  Terek, 
and  extending  quite  down  to  the  steppes  on  the  north.  Though 
resembling  the  other  Circassians  in  language  and  manners,  and  liko 
them  professing  the  JIahometan  religion,  they  never  olfered  any 
very  serious  ojiposition  to  the  Russian  arms,  and  have  long  been 
peaceful  .'ubjects  of  the  Russian  empire. 

III.  Adjoining  the  Circassian  races  on  tho  cast,  and  occupying 
the  veiy  centre  of  the  Caucasian  range,  are  the  Ossetes,  an  isolated 
r.ace,  dilfeiing  both  in  language  and  in  customs  from  their  neighbours 
on  all  sides.  Their  country  is  traversed  by  the  great  highroad  across 
the  Caucasus,  which  li.as  brought  them  especially  under  the  observa- 
tion of  travellers,  and  many  conjectures  have  been  fonned  with  re- 
gard to  their  original  and  ethnic  allinitie?.  It  is,  however,  conclu- 
sively proved  that  they  arc  an  Aryan  i.ace,  and  tlieir  language  has 
considerable  affinity  with  the  Mcdo-Persian  branch  of  that  family, 
ilany  leseniblar.ces  have  been  traced  in  their  manners  and  customs 
with  those  of  the  Germans,  and  some  writers  have  supposed  them 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Goths,  while  others  regard  them  as  tho 
representatives  of  the  Alani,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Kora.aii.emi>ire  ;  but  there  is  no  real  founda- 
tion for  either  theory,  and  the  evidence  of  their  language  seems 
decisive,  that,  though  belonging  to  the  great  Aryan  family,  they 
have  no  special  affinity  with  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  branch  of  it. 
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They  c«U  Uiempolvcs  Iron,  tUo  name  Ossotes  being  that  applied 
to  tnbm  by  the  Georgians.  Some  of  them  are  Mahometans,  while 
the  greater  part  profess  Christianity,  but  retain  many  of  their  pagan 
rttes  and  custbms,  aud  ar«  in  fact  atill  more  than  half  pagans. 
Thejf  liold^ie  npper  valley  of  the  Ter«k,  down  to  the  pass  of  Dariel, 
as  well  as  the  mountain  tract  to  the  west  of  it,  as  far  as  the  head- 
»v»ters  of  the  Ardon  and  the  Mamis-son  Pass. 

IV.  The  TcHETOHKxs.  a  people  who  inhabit  the  northern  sl6pes 
nf  the  Eastern  Caucasns.  extending  down  to  the  valley  <;f  the  Terek. 
Thay  adjoin  the  Kabardans  and  Ossetes  on  the  west,  and  the 
Lesghiann  towards  the  south,  but  do  not  extend  up  to  the  highest 
recesses  of  the  range.  They  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
speak  a  language  distiii''t  from  all  othera,  of  which  it  is'  said  that 
there  are  more  than  twenty  dialects,  though  their  whole  population 
is  not  estimated  at  more  than  150,000  souls, 

V.  The  Lesoriaks.  a  name  under  which  are  generally  comprised 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  though  consisting  of 
many  petty  tribes,  speaking  dialects  more  or  less  different,  and  iu 
some  cases,  it  is  said,  radically  distinct  langueges.  Their  chief  seat 
is  in  the  high  mountain  region  extending  eastwards  from  Kazbek, 
»nd  including  all  the  highest  sumpiits  of  the  range  as  far  as  Babe 
Dagh  ;  but  they  occupy  also  the  soulhero  declivities  of  the  nioun- 
taiijs  towards  the  valleys  of  the  Alazun  and  the  Kur,  as  well  as  the 
fugged  mountain  tract  of  Daghostan  towards  the  north-east  between 
the  central  range  and  the  Caspian.  It  was  theae  wild  mountain  tribes 
that  so  long  offered  an  unavailing  resistance  to  the  Russian  arms  ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  only  real  bond  of  union' among  them  was  their 
devoted  attachment  to  Islamism.  and  that  no  connection  of  race 
miiteS  them  together.  Their  ethnic  relations  are  certainly  still 
very  obscure  and  imperfectly  known,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some 
ethnologists  that  among  them  may  be  found  remnants  of  a  number 
of  different  nations  and  races.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  when 
they  come  to  be  better  known,  they  will  be  found  to  have  for  the 
most  part  a  common  origin,  notwithstanding  the  retnarkable  diver- 
sity of  dialects  spoken  among  them.  A  few  very  small  tribes,  such 
as  the  Udi  and  tne  Kabatschi,  seem,  however,  to  form  an  exception, 
and  to  belong  to  essentially  distinct  races.  The  most  cultivated, 
as  well  as  the  most  •powerful  of  the  tribes  of  the  Daghestan,  is  that 
of  the  Avares  or  Avari,  who  adjoin  the  Tcbetchens  on  the  nortli, 
and  extend  from  thence  to  the  central  chain.  They  are  the  only 
Lesghian  tribe  who  profess  a  written  language,  for  wlrich  they  make 
use  of  the  Arabic  characters. 

It  is  annecessary  here  to  speak  of  ths  numerous  Turco-Tartar 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  borders  of  Daghestan,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Enban  and  the 
TeYek, — all  these  tribes,  whether  nomad  or  settled,  being  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  plains  and  steppes  that  surround  the  moun- 
tains, and  not  forming  any  considerable  ingredient  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Caucasus  itself. 

The  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  these  mountain  tribes  are  very 
various,  and  the  Russian  official  reports  do  not  distinguish  the 
population  of  the  mountains  from  that  of  the  adjoining  districts  in- 
cluded in  the  same  govsmmehts.  But  it  seems  probable  that,  since 
the  great  emigration  of  the  Circassian  tribes,  the  whole  popiilation 
of  the  Caucasus  does  not  exceed  a  million  of  souls. 

History. — The  Caucasus  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a  very 
early  period.  Without  referring  to  the-  fable  of  the  Ai'gonauts,  it 
is  certain  that  Greek  ndvigators  penetrated  in  very  early  times  into 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Euxinc,  and  carried  on  trade  with  the 
native  population  of  Oolchis,  the  name  which  they  gave  to- the  rich 
country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  or  Rion.  Here,  at  a  somewhat 
later  date,  they  founded  the'  nourishing  settlement  of  Dioscurias, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  retained  in  Cape  Iskuria,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Sukhuin  Ealeh.  Hence  their  attention  could  not  fail  to 
be  attracted  by  the  vast  snowy  range  of  the  Caucasus,  and  we  find 
its  name  already  familiar  to  ^schylus,  who  speaks  of  its  ''star-neigh- 
bouring summits,"  and  terms  it  the  most  lofty  of  mountains  (ProA. 
VinU.,  720).  The  same  statement  is  repeated  by  Herodotus,  who 
had  a  .clear  conception  of  rts  geogi'aphical  position,  as  extendiiig 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Euxine,  and  forming  in  this  direction  the 
limit  of  the  Persian  empire  (i.  203,  iv.  12).  The  mountain  tribes 
Gtill  retained  their  independence  under  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  advance  was  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  these  countries  till  the  time  of  ihe  great  Mithri- 
dates,  who  subdued  all  the  nations  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  even  succeeded  in  making  his  way  with  an  army  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  from  Colchis  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
His  wars  in  these  regions  were  described  by  several  Greek  historians, 
and  Strabo,  writing  from  these  materials,  shows  an  acquaintance 
both  with  the  Caucasus  and  the  adjoining  countries,  remarkable  for  , 
ita  clearness  and  accuracy.  Pompey  had  declined  to  pursue  Mithri- 
dates  on  his  adventurous  march,  and  no  Roman  general  ever  passed 
the  Caucasus.  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  however,  the  frequent 
relations  maintained  with  the  Armenians  made  the  Romans  famUiar 
with  the  names  of  the  I  berians  and  Albanians  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chain, 'while  tlieir  connection  with  the  tributary  kings  of  Bosporus 
opened  out  to  ihem  communications  with  the  steppe  country  to  the  | 


north.     Keither  Pliuy  nor  Ptolemy,  however,  add  much  that  If 
material  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by  Strabo. 

In  m  dem  times  the  chief  interest  m  these  regions  has  arisen  from 
the  long  ccntinned  struggle  of  these  mountain  tribes  against  Russia, 
and  the  energy  with  which  the  Circassians  and  Lesghians  especial! y 
maintained  tne  contest  for  independence  against  all  the  power  cf 
that  mighty  empire.  From  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Georgia 
at  the  commjBUcement  of  the  jires^nt  century,  it  became  a  great 
object  with  the  Russians  to  ol  tain  possession  of  the  intermediate 
mountain  country  ;  but  it  was  Lot  tul  the  tr'sty  of  Adrianople  in 
1829,  iy  which  the  Turks  ceded  to  tl.o  Russian  Empire  their  nomi- 
nal sovereignty  over  the  Caucasian  tribes,  that  their  efforts  assumed 
a  systematio  form.  From  that  penod  till  the  year  1859,  the  contest 
was  maintained  almost  without  interruption,  and  with  many  alter- 
nations of  success.  The  Russians  had  to  encounter  immense  diffi- 
culties, to  traverse  dangerous  passes,  to  bum  down  forests,  and  to 
sacrifice  immeiise  numbers  cf  lives,  in  order  to  gain  small  pcrrtions 
of  territory.  The  war  was  for  a  long  time  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
Circassians  under  their  nati^e  chiefs  ;  and  no  sooner  did  their  exer- 
tions relax  in  (Consequence  of  the  exhaustion  caused  by  a  long  con- 
tinued contest,  than  a  new  enemy  to  Russiaarose  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  dchanijl,  the  most  devoted  follower  of  the  heroic 
Kasi  Mullah,  placed  himself,  on  the  death  of  that  chief,  at  the 
head  of  the  Lesghians.  At  once  the  i  rcphet  and  the  warrior  of  his 
race,  by  his  enthusiasm  and  bravery  Be  soon  gained  the  confidenc* 
of  the  tribes,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  follow  a  united  and  deter- 
mined plan  of  action  under  his  authority.  His  iLfluence  was  daily 
increased,  not  only  by  th"  victories  wiiich  he  gained,  but  by  the 
successful  manner  in  which  he  frequently  delivered  himself  and  his 
followers  fi-om  the  most  immii-ent  dangera.  His  0T\-n  escajie  from 
the  rocky  fortress  cf  Achulko.  where  he  was  comj.letejy  invested  by 
the  forces  of  General  Grabbe.  ajpeared  both  to  his  owl  countrymen 
and  the  enemy  almost  miraculous.  The  great  exertionj  which  vtn 
made  by  the  Russians  in  the  followii.g  years  to  redu"e  the  tribes  yet 
unsubdued,  and  those  which  had  risen  against  their  authority,  were 
completely  defeated  by  his  indefatigable  activity  and  bravery.  In 
the  year  1842,  when  the  mountain  tribes  were  filled  witli  the  great- 
est alaimi  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  Geueral  Grabbe,  that 
formidable  enemy  was  completely  defeated  ly  Scbamyl  in  the  woodi 
of  Itchkeii.  The  Circassians,  after  again  rcLtwing  their  attacks 
upon  the  Russians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  §ea,  were 
ultimately  driven  back  to  their  fastnesses  ;  but  f  chamy)  still  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  position  on  the  Caspian,  ai  d  inflicted  severe 
losses  upon  the  armies  of  the  enemy.  The  Russiai  r  were  evidently 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  against  a  chief  who  bad  baffled  ail  their 
schemes,  w  ho  had  been  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  whose  rocky  home 
had  been  frequently  in  their  possession,  who  had  incurred  the  moat 
imminent  dangers  and  been  driven  to  the  greatest  emergencies,  and 
who  was  still  opposing  them  with  unconquerable  resolution,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  their  troops,  cutting  off  their  suj.plies,  and  har- 
assing them  by  constai.t  attacks,  \ariouj  Russian  generals  were 
sent  in  succession  to  the  Caucasus,  new  plaLS  of  ectioa,  defensiv» 
and  offensive,  weie  tiied,  hut  without  effecting  any  i-ermauent  con 
quest. 

The  Crimean  War  (I854-lf58)  ]  reduced  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Russiins  in  the  Caucasus  ;  bat  after  its  termin.i- 
tion  hostilities  were  resumed  with  increased  vigour,  both  on  th» 
side  of  Cij'cassia  and  in  UaghestaL.  lu  the  western  districts,  indeed, 
the  contest  never  as-^umcd  any  in.iiortant  tharncter,  and  wascarrieil 
on  by  a  scries  of  petty  expeditions  against  the  Circassian  ami 
Abkhasian 'tribes,  who  never  acted  in  concert,  and  were  compelled 
to  submission  one  after  the  other.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1894 
that  the  last  of  these  wild  tribe?  was  finally  aubdued,  •end  the  com. 
plete  subjugation  of  the  Circassiano  was  scvurtd  by  the  emigration 
of  the  whole  people  in  the  manner  already  noticed.  The  contest  in 
Daghestan,  though  it  had  assniued  for  a  rime  more  formidable  di- 
mensions, fiad  been  already  brought  to  ■a  close.  All  the  efforts  ol 
Schamjl  could  not  prevent  the  Russians  from  gainuig  ground. 
Step  by  step  they  advanced  steadily,  though  slowly,  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  mountain  countrj-,  and  at  la»t  m  the  winder  of  185S- 
69  made  themselvei"  masters  of  Wedeu,  Schamyl's  principal  stronr- 
hold,  which  was  taken  by  storm,  and  he  himself  waa  obliged  to  flee 
This  event  was  followed  by  the  rul  mifsioL  of  many  inbes,  and 
though  Schamyl  threw  himself  into  the  sppartLtly  impregnable 
mountain  fastness  of  Mount  Gunib,  even  this  was  surpiised  hy  the 
Russian  general  Prince  Bariatinski,  and  Schamyl  himself  made 
prisoner  (Sept.  6,  1859).  from  'bis  time  the  war  in  the  Caucasua 
was  -virtually  at  an  end  ;  the  mountain  tribes  submitted  cne  after 
the  other,  and-  notwithstanding  some  occasional  petty  outbreaks, 
appear  to  have  passed  quietly  into  the  condition  of  Russian  sub- 
jects. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  we  have  begun  to  obtain  accuratt 
information  concerning  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus  and  th( 
tribes  that  inhabit  it.  The  works  of  the  eailier  travellers  in  this 
region— Pallaa,  Klaproth,  ic  —treat  principally  of  the  countries 
that  adjoin  the  Caucasus,  rather  than  of  the  mountain  ranges  them- 
selves, aod  eren  the   elaborate   woik   of  Dubois   de   Uontpireux 
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{Voi/age  auloar  du,  Caitcax,  5  Tob).  8vo,  Paris,  lS39-<3)  labouni 
under  the  same  clcftct.  It  was  not,  iii'leed,  till  after  the  complete 
subjugation  or  ijacilicatiou  of  the  mountain  tribes  by  Russia  that  it 
was  possible  to  carry  on  any  systematic  examination  of  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  great  chain,  and  the  foundation  of  a  seieutifio  know- 
ledge of  the  Caucasus  was  first  laid  by  the  construction  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical survey  uuder  Genenil  Cliodzko  from  1847  to  18G3,  and 
the  publication  of  the  map  resulting  from  their  labours  on  the  scale 
ofSverststo  nn  inch.  Hcoent  traveUers  have  indeed  found  that 
the  portions  of  this  work  relating  to  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Ccu- 
tral  Caucasus  are  often  imperfect  or  erroneous  ;  but  the  same  was 
tlw  case  with  the  best  maps  of  the  Alps  until  very  lately,  aud  if  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  Caucasian  clmin  is  still  far  inferior  to  that 
which  we  now  possess  of  the  principal  European  ranges,  it  is 
immeasuiably  in  advance  of  that  which  we  have  attained  concerniug 
any  other  Asiatic  mountains,  except  those  parts  of  the  Himalaya 
which  have  been  surveyed  by  En^dish  engineers.  Anmng  recent 
writers  the  one  who  has  coutrihuttd  tlie  most  valuable  information 
is  A.  Petzholdt,  whose  work  {Do-  Kaukaaiis,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic, 
1866)  is  the  most  useful  book  on  the  subject  as  yet  published.  The 
works  of  Dr  Kadde  also  supply  valuable  materials  of  a  more  special 
and  detailed  cliaiacter.  Tno  more  recent  work  of  Baron  Tliieimann 
{Travels  in  the  Caiicasii3,  rcisiu^  and  Turkoj  in  Asia,  trauslatetl 
into  English  and  published  by  Murray  in  2  vols.  Svo,  1875)  also 
contains  much  useful  matter  in  a  compendious  and  convenient  form. 
Mr  Freshlield'a  Journey  in  the  Ventral  CauoisM  and  Baslmn  (Svo, 
(jond.,  1869)  is  not  meiely  a  record  of  his  personal  experiences,  but 
an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  highest  regions 
of  the  central  chain,  which  ho  was  the  first  to  explore.  His  example 
has  been  already  followed  by  Jlr  Grove,  who  has  described  some 
portions  of  the  mountains  not  visited  by  ilr  Freshfiold  (The  Frosty 
Caucasus,  8vo,  Lond.,  1875),  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  suc- 
cessive explorers  of  a  similar  stamp  will  soon  make  us  ocuuainted 
with  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Central  Caucasus.  (E.  R.  B.) 

CAUDETE,  a  towu  of  Spain,  ia  the  proviuce  of 
Albacete,  about  80  miles  nortk  of  Cartagena.  It  was  for- 
merly fortified,  and  contains  a  towu-houso,  a  prison,  a  school 
of  primary  instruction,  a  CarnieLite  convout,"  and  Boveral 
other  religious  iustitutioas.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  agricilture  and  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  fabrics  for  home  consumption.     Population,  G500. 

CAUDINE  FORKS  {Furculx  Caudince),  the  name  of 
an  Italian  valloy.  famous  in  Roman  history  on  account  of 
the  disaster  which  there  befell  the  Roman  army  during 
the  second  Samuite  war,  in  3'21  B.C.  Livy  describes  the 
pasfl  as  an  open  space,  grassy,  aud  well-watered,  completely 
surrounded  by  lofty  and  thickly-wooded  mountains,  except 
where  a  passage  is  afforded  by  two  narrow  gorges,  situated 
opposite  to  one  another  (bk.  ix.  e.  2).  It  has  been  usually 
identified  with  the  Val  d'Arpaja,  which  is  on  the  high  road 
between  Beneventum  and  Capua ;  and  confirmation  is 
found  in  the  facta  that  this  valley  was  known  as  the 
Caudine,  and  that  close  by  there  existed  a  village  called 
Furcula)  (now  Eorchia).  But  there  is  the  almost  conclusive 
objection  that- this  valley  does  not  answer  to  the  above 
description  (which  is  the  only  sufficient  one  which  wo 
possess),  being  surrounded  by  no  mountains  of  any  eleva- 
tion, and  having  mafSy  outlets.  A  much  more  probable 
theory  is  that  which  declares  it  to  bo  the  little  valley 
between  Sta  Agata  and  Moirauo,  through  which  flows  the 
small  stream  of  the  Isclero ;  and  which,  as  it  meets  the 
Val  d'Arpaja  near  Caudium,  would  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  name  of  Ciiudino  Forks. 

CAVA,  or  La  Cava,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Citreriore,  28  miles  by  rail  south-east  of  Naples, 
with  a  communal  population  of  19,600.  It  ia  the  seat  of 
«  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral  and  a  diocesan  seminaiy,  and 
carries  on  the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  aud  woollen  stufla. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  La 
Trinitadella  Cava,  which  was  founded  in  tlio  11th  century, 
and  almost  rivals  Monte  Casino  in  the  number  and  value 
of  its  literary  treasures.  Its  archives  contain  about  40,000 
separate  documents  of  parchment,  and  mora  than  C0,000 
manuscripts  on  paper, — of  which  a  complete  inventory  is 
being  published  by  Don  Michelo  Murcaldi  under  the  title 
of  Codtx  Diplomaticut  CViivntu.     The  library,  in  ipite  of 


losses  sustamed  within  the  kst  two  centuries,  still  preserves 
a  number  of  rich  aud  valuable  manuscripts,  and  a  collection 
of  early  specimens  of  typography.     Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Codex  Legum  Loiiffobardorum,  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century ;  a  MS.  copy  of  the 
Vulgate  of  the  8th,  au  Isidorus  of  the  9th,  and  a  prayer- 
book  illustrated  with  miniatures  ascribed  to  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiesole.     (See  Dantier's  Monast.  Benedict.  (C Italia,  and 
two  articles  in  Acadevnj,  vol.  viii.  pp.  2G2  aud  364,  1870.) 
CAVAIONAC,  Louis  EuoiiNE  (1802-1857),  dictator 
at  Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  June  1848,  was  bom 
there  in  1802.     His  father  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention,  and  the  family  was  marked  by  republican 
proclivities.     After   going   through   the   usual    course    of 
study  for  the  military  profession,  he  entered  the  army  in 
1824,  and  served  in   the  "Morea   in    1828.       When   the 
revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  he  was  stationed  at  Arras, 
and  was  the  first  officer  of  his  regimeut'to  declare  fot  the 
new  order  of  things.     In  1831  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Qoverumeut  of  Louis  FhiUppo  by  joining  in  a  protest 
against  its  reactionary  tendencies ;  but  in  1832  he  was 
recalled  to  the  service,  and  sent  to  Algeria      This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  main  sphere  of  his  activity  for  sixteen 
years,  till  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  he  took  au  active 
part,  though  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  in  the  difi'erent 
sieges  and   campaigns   by  which    Algeria  was  gradually 
reduced  under  French  rule,     .^fter  passing  through  almost 
all  the  successive  grades  in  the  army,  he  was,  in  1844, 
raised  to  thejraak  of  general  of  brigade,  as  a  reward  for  his 
skill  and  courage.     When  the  vovolution  of  February  (1848) 
took  place,   the   Provisional   Government   appointed   him 
governor-general  of  Algeria  ;  and  they  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  post  of  minister  at  war,  which  he  declined.     On 
his  election  to  the  National  Assembly,  however,  Cavaignac 
returned  to  Paris.     When  he  arrived  on  the  17th  May,  ho 
found  the  capital  in  an  extremely  critical  state.     The  social 
ists  of  Paris,  incited  aud  organized  by  skilful  leaders,  were  iu 
a  state  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  a 
formidablo   insurrection    was   gradually    maturing.       The 
National  Assembly  had  proved  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
them ;  for  the   peasant  proprietors,  terrified  by    the  vast 
increase  of  taxation,  and  the  general  uncertainty  of  revolu- 
tion,   had    returned    a   decidedly   conservative    majority. 
Several  collisions  had  already  taken  place.     The  crisis  wa» 
at  last  brought  about  by  the  threatened  abolition  of  tha 
national  workshops  (ateliers  nalionaiiz),  which  the  reason- 
able majority  of  4he  Assembly  was  especially  anxious  for,  as 
the  finances  were  being  ruined  by  the  maintenance  in  utter 
idleness  of  120,000  men.     By  the  22dof  June  a  formidable 
insurrection  had  been  organized,  and  it  remained  only  for 
the  National  Assembly  to  assert  its  authority  by  force  of 
arms.     Cavaignac,  first  as  minister  at  war,  ond  then  as 
dictator,  was  called  to  the  task  of  suppressing  the  revolt. 
It  was  no  light  task,  as  the  national  guard  was  doubtful, 
regular  troops  were  not  at  hand   iu  sufficient   numbers, 
and  the  insurgents  had  abundant  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves.    Variously  estimated  at  from  30,000  to   60,000 
men,  well  arnaed   and  well  organized,  they  occupied  the 
north-eastern  i)art  of  the  city,  their  front  line  stretching 
from  the  Pantheon  on  the  south  of  the  Seine  by  the  Pont 
St  Michel  to  the  Fortes  St  Martin  and  St  Denis.     Resting 
on  the  Faubourg  St  Antoino  as  central  point,  and  threaten- 
ing the  Hotel  do  Ville,  they  hod  entrenched  themselves  at 
every  stop  behind  formidable  barricades,  and  were  ready  to 
avail   themselves   of  every   advantage  that   ferocity  and 
despair  could  suggest  to  them.     Cavaignac,  knowing  the 
work  he  had  before  him,  remained  inactive,  notwithstand- 
ing the   urgent  representations  of  the  civil   members  of 
Government,  till  a  sufficient  regular  force  had  been  collected. 
I  At  last,  by  a  strong  combined  moTcrocnt  on  the  tv.'o  flaiikb 
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and  against  the  centre  of  the  insurgent  forces,  he  attempted 
to  drive  them  from  their  barricades, — with  doubtful  success 
for  some  time,  as  every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed,  and 
the  Government  troops  were  frequently  repulsed,  till,  fresh 
regiments  arriving,  he  forced  his  way  to  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  and  crushed  the  insurrection  in  its  headquarters. 
The  contest,  which  raged  from  the  23d  to  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  June,  was,  without  doubt,  the  bloodiest  and 
most  resolute  the  streets  of  Paris  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
calculated  that  more  Frenchmen  fell  in  it  than  in  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  first  empire. 

Cavaignac  was  severely  censured  by  some  for  having, 
by  his  delay,  allowed  the  insurrection  to  gather  bead ;  but 
he  was  declared  by  an  immense  majority  to  have  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  and  continued  to  be  president  of  the 
Executive  Committee  till  the  election  of  a  regular  president 
of  the  republic.  It  was  expected  that  the  suffrages  of 
Franco  would  raise  Cavaignac  to  that  position.  But  the 
mas3  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  rural  population,  sick 
of  revolution,  and  weary  eveu  of  the  moderate  republicanism 
of  Cavaignac,  were  anxious  for  a  stable  government. 
Against  the  five  and  a  half  million  votes  recorded  for 
Louis  Napoleon,  Cavaignac  received  only  a  million  and  a 
half.  Not  without  chagrin  at  his  defeat,  he  withdrew  into 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  At  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2d 
December  1851,  he  was  arrested  along  with  the  other  meni- 
bers  of  the  opposition  ;  but  after  a  short  imprisonment  at 
Ham  he  was  released,  and,  with  his  newly-married  wife, 
lived  in  retirement  till  his  death  in  1857  Cavaignac  was  no 
statesman,  but  was  a  loyal,  skilful,  and  courageous  soldier,  a 
zealous  republican,  and  in  every  way  an  honourable  man. 

CAVAILLON,  a  town  of  France  and  important  railway 
junction  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Durance,  about  13  miles  south-ea.-t  of  Avignon.  The 
town  is  ill-built  and  dirty,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  dried  fruits,  madder,  and  other  productions  of  the 
fertile  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  has  a  fine  town- 
house,  an  old  church  of  the  12th  century,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  and  St  Veran,  and  the  mutilated  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch  which  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Numerous  minor  relics  of  the  Itoraan  period 
have  been  found  to  the  south  of  the  present  town,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cabellio,  a  place  of  some  note  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares.  In  raedireval  and  modern  history 
the  town  has  for  the  most  part  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Comtat  Venaissin,  in  which  it  was  included ;  and  down  to 
the  Revolution  it  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  had  a  large 
number  of  monastic  establishments.  Population  in  1872 
3906  in  the  town,  and  8034  in  the  commune. 

CAVALCANTI,  Gdido,  an  Italian  poet  and  philosopher 
of  the  13th  century,  who  died  in  1300.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  philosopher  wliom  Dante,  in  the  Inferno,  condemns  to 
torment  among  the  Epicureans  and  Atheists ;  but  he  himself 
was  a  friend  of  the  great  poet.  By  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Farinata  Uberti,  he  bscame  head  of  the 
Ghibellines;  and  when  the  people,  weary  of  continual 
brawls,  aroused  themselves,  and  sought  peace  by  banishing 
the  leaders  of  the  rival  parties,  he  was  sent  to  Sarzana, 
where  he  caught  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Cavalcanti  has 
left  a  number  of  love  sonnets  and  cauzoni,  which  were 
honoured  by  the  praise  of  Dante.  Some  are  simple  and 
graceful,  but  many  are  spoiled  by  a  mixture  of  metaphysics 
borrowed  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Christian  Fathers. 
They  are  mostly  in  honour  of  a  French  lady,  whom  be  calls 
Jfandetta.  His  Canzone  d'Amwe  was  extremely  popular, 
and  -was  frequently  published  ;  and  his  complete  poetical 
works  are  contained  in  Giunti's  collection,  Florence,  1527, 
Venice,  1531-2.  He  also  wrote  in  prose  on  philosophy 
and  oratory. 

CAVALIER,  Jean  (-•.  1680-1740),  the  famous  chief 


of  the  Camisards,  was  born  at  Ribaute,  near  Anduse,  io 
Lower  Lnnguedoc.     The  date  of  his  birth  is  variously  given 
between  1079  and  1685.     It  could  hardly  be  so  late  as 
the  last-named  year,  and  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the 
period  between    1679  and  1681.     He  was  the  son  of   a 
peasant,  and  in  boyhood  was    employed   first  in  keeping 
sheep,  and  afterwards  as  a  baker's  apprentice.     A  pious 
mother  trained  him  in  the  Reformed  faith.     The  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants,  which  began  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  pitiless 
cruelty  in  the  Cevennes,  drove  him  from  his  native  land  in 
1701,  and  he  took  refuge  at  Geneva.     By  the  dragonnadca 
of  Louis  XIV.  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  were  at  last 
driven  to  revolt  ;    and  Cavalier,  inspired  with  the  hope  of 
being  their  deliverer,  a  hope  which  was  raised  to  the  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  by  certain  prophecies,  returneJ 
to  his  own  country  in  1702.     The  insurrection  broke  out 
in  July  of  that  year,  and  Cavalier  was  one  of  the  choseir 
leaders.     Roland  was  named  generalissimo,  but  Cavalier 
soon  rose  to  share  the  chief  command  with  him.     Untrained 
in  arms,  he  displayed  not  only  a  Geiy  courage,  but  extra- 
ordinary military  skill.     This  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  extent  to   the   eager  attention   which  he   had  paid, 
whUe  keeping  his  sheep,  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  troopi, 
which  were    stationed  in  his  native    district.     Although 
the  en/ants  de  Dieii,  as  the  insurgents  were  called,  numbeivcl 
at    the    most    only   3000    men    in    arms,     they    coped 
sucpessfully  again  and  again  with  the  much  more  numerous 
forces  of  the  king,  and   were  never  entirely  conquered. 
After  several  affairs  Cavalier  changed  the  theatre  of  war 
to  the  A'ivarais  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  February  1703  he 
defeated  the  royalist  troops  on  the  Ard^che.     A  few  days 
later  he  was  completely  defeated  on  the  same  ground  and 
was  supposed  to  hin'o  fallen.     But   be  reappeared,  wa» 
again  defeated  at  Tour-de-Bellot  (April  30),  and  again 
recovered  himself,  recruits  flocking  to  him  to  fill  up  the 
places  of  the  slain.     By  a  long  series  of  successes  he  raised 
his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  gained  the  full 
confidence   of  the  people.     It  was  in  vain  that  more  and 
more  rigorous  measures  were  adopted  against  the  Camisards  j 
in  vain  that  their  mountain  district  was  ravaged,  sacked, 
and  burned  by  the  Catholics.     Cavalier  boldly  carried  the 
war  into  the  plain,  made  terrible  reprisals,  and  threatened 
even  Nimes  itself.    On  April  16,  1704,  he  encountered  Mar- 
shal Jlontrevel  himself  at  the  bridge  of  Nages,  with  1000 
men  against  5000  ;   and  though  defeated  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  he  made  a  successful  retreat  with  two  thirds    of 
his  men.     JIarshal  Villars  vcas  next  sent  against  him,  and 
instead   of   fighting  proposed   negotiation.     Roland  reso- 
lutely turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him  ;    but  Cavalier  agreed  to 
treat.     A  confereace  was  held  at  Nimes,   hostages  being 
given  to  Cavalier;   and  he  appeared  with  an  armed  and 
mounted  escort,  which  was  drawn  up  facing  the  guard  of 
the  marshal.     The  terms  proposed  were  deferred  to  the 
decision  of  the  king,  Cavalier  in  the  meanwhile  retiring  to 
Calvisson.     In  this  place  for  some  daj's  the   Camisards 
held  their  meetings  openly,  and  thousands  eagerly  flocked 
to  them.     The  result  of  the  negotiation  was  that  Cavalier 
received  for  himself  a  commission  with  a  pension  of  1200 
livres,  and  for  his  brother  a  captain's  commission.     He  was 
authorized  to  form  a  regiment  of  Camisards  to  be  sent  to 
Spain  ;   and  liberty  was  restored  to  his  father  and  other 
Protestant  prisoners.     The  treaty,  which  did  not  include 
any    provision  for  general  liberty  of  conscience,   excited 
great  indignation  among  the  companions  of  Cavalier.    They 
called  him  traitor  and  coward,  and  deserted  him.     Dis- 
heartened, and  with  little  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the 
court,  Cavalier  afterwards  visited  Paris   for  the  purpose  of 
an  interview  with  Louis  XIV.     He  was  pr'esented  privately 
to  the  king  at  Versailles,  but  was  ill  received.     His  dis- 
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appolntmeut  and  tlie  reports  wliicli  were  vurreut  of  intended 
attempts  on  Lis  life  or  liberty  induced  hira  to  leave  Frauco. 
He  went  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  Holland  ;  and 
there  ho  married  a  daughter  of  Madame  Dunoyer,  the 
latter  a  lady  of  Nimes,  who  had  ouco  been  sought  iu 
marriage  by  Voltaire.  He  then  passed  into  Englaud  for 
tho  purpose  of  recruiting  his  regiment  of  CamisarJs.  He 
had  an  interview  with  Queen  Anne,  of  which  conflicting 
accounts  aro  given.  But  so  highly  was  his  military  genius 
valued  that  he  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  take  part  in 
the  famoiia  expedition  to  Spain,  under  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  Sir  C'loudesley  Shovel  (May  170.5).  At  the 
battle  of  Almanzahis  Camisards  encountered  a  French  regi- 
ment which  they  had  met  in  the  Cevennes,  and,  without 
firing,  the  foes  rusljf  d  to  a  hand  to  hand  fight  and  made  a 
fearful  slaughter.  Cavalier  was  severely  wounded,  and  was 
saved  from  death  by  an  English  officer.  On  his  return  to 
England  a  small  pension  was  gi7en  him,  and  after  long  wait- 
ing he  was  made  a  n>ajor-general  aud  named  governor  of 
Jersey.  This  post  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  gover- 
norship of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Cavalier  died  at  Chelsea,  in 
Ihe  first  half  of  ilay  1740,  and  there  his  remains  were  in- 
terred. Malesherbes,  the  courageous  friend  and  defender  of 
Louis  XVI.,  bears  the  following  eloquent  testimony  to  this 
young  hero  of  the  Cevennes  : — "I  confess,"  he  says,  "that 
this  warrior,  who,  without  ever  having  served,  found  himself 
by  the  mere  gift  of  nature  a  great  general, — this  Camisard 
who  was  bold  to  punish  a  crime  in  the  presence  of  a  fierce 
troop  which  maintained  itself  by  like  crimes, — this  coarse 
peasant  who,  when  admitted  at  twenty  years  of  age  into  the 
society  of  cultivated  people,  caught  their  manners  and  won 
their  love  and  esteem, — this  man  who,  though  accustomed 
to  a  stormy  life,  and  having  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  his 
success,  had  yet  enough  philosophy  in  him  by  nature  to 
enjoy  for  thirty-five  years  a  tranquil  piivato  life, — appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  characters  to  be  found  in 
history."  There  is  a  work,  little  esteemed,  entitled  Memoirs 
of  the  War  in,  the  Cevennes,  under  Colonel  Cavalier,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  not  by  Cavalier  himself  but 
by  a  French  refugee  named  Galli.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  see  JIrs  Bray's  Revolt  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
Cevenuei,  published  in  1870. 

CAVALLINI,  PiETBO  (c.  1259-1344),  born  in  Rome 
■towards  1259,  was  an  artist  of  the  earliest  epoch  of  the 
modern  Roman  School,  and  was  taught  painting  and 
mosaic  by  Giotto  while  employed  at  Rome ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  assisted  his  master  in  tho  mosaic  of  the 
Navicella,  or  ship  of  St  Peter,  in  the  porch  of  tho  church 
of  that  saint.  Lanzi  describes  him  as  an  adept  in  both 
arte,  and  mentions  with  approbation  his  grand  fresco  of  a 
<;;rucifixion  at  Assisi,  still  in  tolerable  preservation ;  lie 
Was,  moreover,  versed  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture. 
According  to  George  Vertue,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
•Cavallini  executed,  in  1279,  the  mosaics  aud  other 
ornaments  of  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  -Confessor  in  ■West- 
minster Abbey.  He  would  thus  be  the  "  Potrus  Civis 
Romanus  "  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  shrine ;  but  his 
extreme  youth'  at  this  date  tends  to  discredit  the  supposi- 
tion. The  work,  if  really  his,  must  have  been  executed  in 
Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  constantly  resided  lie 
died  in  1344,  at  the  age  of  eighty  five,  iu  tho  odour  of 
sanctity,  having  in  his  later  years  been  a  man  of  eminent 
piety.  He  is  said  to  liava  carved  for  the  Basilica  of  San 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  close  to  Rome,  a  crucifix  which  spoke 
in  1370  to  a  female  saint. 

CAVALLO,  Tiberius  (1749-1809),  an '  electrician  and 
natural  philosopher,  son  of  a  physician  established  at  Naples, 
was'born  in  that  city,  March  30,  1749.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  but  he  received  a  libera 
education  through  tho  kindness  of  his  friends,  and  com 


pletoJ  liis  studies  at  the  uuiveraity  of  Naples.  He  was 
originally  destined  for  commerce,  and  came  to  England  in 
1771,  in  order  to  obtain  more  complete  information 
respt-ctiog  the  various  objects  of  mercantile  pursuit.  But 
ho  soon  abandoned  his  intention  of  adopting  that  mode  of 
life,  and  determined  to  devote  hia  time  to  science.  His 
mind,  however,  was  rather  imitative  than  original ;  and 
ho  IS  said  to  have  found  it  easier  to  learn  Euclid  by 
heart  than  in  lh«  ordinary  way,  which  indeed  he  found  im- 
possible. He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Naples,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
London.  Ha  died  at  London  in  1809.  The  splendid 
improvements  which  had  been  lately  made  Ji  electricity 
directed  his  attention  to  that  department  of  natural 
philosophy  ;  and  his  chief  works  are — A  Comjjlcte  Treatise 
of  EUctricily  (1777),  Essay  on  Medical  Electricity  (1780), 
aud  The  Elements  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy  (1803). 

CAVALRY.  From  the  earliest  dates,  at  which  there  is 
any  record  of  armed  men  being  systematically  trained  and 
organized,  cavalry  has  always  formed  an  integral  part  of 
every  army,  although  the  relative  size  and  importance  of 
the  arm  has  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  peculiarities  of  its  inhabitants.  Egypt  probably 
affords  tho  earliejt  historical  records  of  any  distinct  attempt 
at  military  organization.  In  that  country  cavalry  and 
horsemanship  were  held  in  high  repute,  according  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  Diodorus  of  SicUy  tells  us  that  Osymau- 
dias  led  20,000  cavalry  against  the  rebels  in  Bactriana, 
and  that  twenty-five  generations  elapsed  between  Gsyman- 
dias  and  Sesostris,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  founder 
of  Egyptian  greatness,  and  to  have  lived  at  a  period  indis- 
tinctly laid  down  in  history,  but  certainly  long  prior  to  the 
Trojan  war.  In  early  times  chariots  appear  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  horsemen  of  an  army,  although  perfectly 
distinct  from  them.  Frequent  references  are  made  in  tho 
Bible  to  "chariots  and  horsemen;"  and  Josephus  states 
that  the  army  of  Israelites  that  escaped  from  Egypt 
numbered  50,000  horsemen  and  600  chariots  of  war. 
Herodotus  frequently  speaks  of  the  cavalry  arm,  and  men- 
tions the  existence  of  a  corps  of  young  women  whose  breasts 
Hippocrates  used  to  sear  to  enable  them  to  use  the  bow  and 
javelin.  Plato  likewise  speaks  somewhat  vaguely  of  a 
corps  of  young  ladies  about  500  B.C.  The  existence  of 
Amazons  as  a  race  has  never  been  supported  by  even 
moderately  authentic  testimony,  although  by  some  they 
were  believed  to  live  on  the  River  Thermodon  ia 
the  north  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  first  authentic  account  that  we  have  of  cavalry  being 
regularly  organized  is  given  by  Xenophon,  who  states  that 
in  the  first  Messenian  war,  743  B.C.,  Lycurgus  formed  his 
cavalry  in  divisions.  Some  hundred  years  later,  in  371 
B.C.,  Epaminondas  raised  a  corps  of  5000  cavalry,  and  from 
this  date  it  may  be  said  tho  arm  was  much  cultivated 
throughout  Greece,  until  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon 
raised  it  to  a  great  pitch  of  excellence.  Both  these  monarcha 
were  indebted  for  several  of  their  greatest  successes  to  tho 
prowess  of  their  cavalry  ;  and  the  exploits  of  Alexander's 
7000  horsemen  at  tho  battle  of  Arbela,  331  B.C.,  in  which 
he  signally  defeated  Darius,  muy  well  serve  as  an  example 
for  future  generations.  The  Greek  cavalry  were  divided 
into  heavy,  or  "  cataphracti,"  and  light,  or  "  me  cataphracti.". 
To  these  Alexander  added  a  third  class,  termed  "  dimachse," 
who  were  trained  to  fight  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  tho  Great  cavalry  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse  until  the  days  of  Hannibal 
and  tho  Carthaginians.  Dire  experience,  more  especially 
the  defeats  of  the  Ticinus  and  tho  Trebia,  taught  the  Romans 
the  value  of  cavalry ;  and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic 
it  became  the  most  popular  and  highly  favoured  service  o£ 
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the  Roman  armies  According  to  Vegetius,  the  Roman 
cavalry  was  organized  into  ten  troops  or  squadrons,  forming 
k  regiment  of  726  horses,  either  intended  to  act  in- 
dependently or,  more  usually,  attached  to  some  special 
legion.  As  the  Roman  empire  increased  and  brought  many 
tributaries  under  its  flag,  the  cavalry  began  to  be  drawn 
from  those  countries  whose  inhabitants  were  specially 
clevoted  to  equestrian  pursuits.  The  Qauls  for  many  years 
furnished  the  principal  part  of  the  cavalry  both  in  the 
Carthaginian  and  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  appear  to  have 
rivalled  the  Numidians  in  efficiency.  Strange  to  say, 
saddles  were  never  used  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
stirrups  were  introduced  by  the  Franks  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century. 

[u  the  Middle  Ages  the  unwillingness  to  intrust  any 
military  power  to  the  serfs  rendered  the  upper  classes  the 
only  soldiers,  and  as  these  did  not  deign  to  fight  on  foot 
cavalry  became  the  basis  of  European  armies.  The 
knights  and  esquires  were  the  nucleus,  mounted  attendant 
bowmen  and  pikomen  being  the  secondary  portion  of  the 
fighting  power. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  aud  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system  wrought  a  change  in  military  tactics,  and 
from  the  organization  of  a  standing  army  by  Charles  11/-  of 
France,  in  1445,  cavalry  as  it  now  exists  may  be  said  to 
date.  As  in  early  days,  each  country  produced  a  species 
of  cavalry  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  its 
inhabitants  and  the  nature  of  its  institutions.  From 
Hungary  came  the  Hussars,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
the  Hungarian  word  "  Husz,"  twenty,  and  "  ar,"  pay. 
Marshal  Luxembourg  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  disciplined  and  organized  these  hussars,  and  in  1692 
they  were  attached  to  liis  army  as  light  troops  and  recon- 
noitrsrs.  Carabineers  were  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date, 
and  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  Basque  and 
Germany.  The  word  carbine  Las  been  traced  to  an  Arab 
word  "  karab,"  but  this  derivation  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Originally  it  was  the  custom  for  carabineers  or  horsemen 
armed  with  firearms  to  mount  infantry  behind  them,  and 
in  1543  Kling  Louis  of  Nassau  made  use  of  this  hybrid 
force  in  his  operations  against  Bergen. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1 554,  ilarshal  De  Brissac  formed 
a  corps  of  mounted  infantry  and  called  them  Dragoons, 
thus  justifying  Dr  Johnson's  definition  of  the  word  as  "  a 
man  who  serves  indifferently  either  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back." The  actual  origin  of  the  term  dragoon  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  dragon's  head  which,  as  a  rule,  adorned  the 
muzzle  of  the  firearm  with  which  these  horsemen  were 
armed, — although  this  derivation  again  cannot  be  regarded 
as  very  certain.  As  firearms  became  more  generally 
used,  80  the  tactics  and  organization  of  cavalry  underwent 
modifications.  In  the  time  of  Francis  L  the  gens-d'armes 
of  France  were  reckoned  the  best  cavalry  in  Europe,  and 
were  formed  in  single  rank.  Somewhat  later  the  Spaniards, 
and  afterwards  the  Germans,  carried  off  the  palm ;  they 
want  to  the  other  extreme  as  regards  formation,  being 
formed  in  six  and  eight  ranks,  and  were  composed  of  a 
mixed  force  of  arquebusiera  and  lancers.  At  this  time 
mUitary  leaders  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  mission  of 
cavalry,  and  assigned  too  great  importance  to  the  effect  of 
firearms,  too  little  to  that  of  "  cold  steel."  Maurice  of 
Nassau  was  the  first  to  train  cavalry  with  a  view  to  their 
mobility,  and  teach  them  to  act  by  separate  bodies,  and  in 
distinct  lines.  Now  for  the  first  time  cavalry  was  organized 
by  regiments,  each  regiment  being  composed  of  four 
squadrons,  formed  in  five  ranks,  and  numbering  about 
1000  h9rse3.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  from  1618 
to  1648,  the  lacco  as  a  cavalry  weapon  gradually  dis- 
appeared, partly  ou  account  of  the'  amount  of  training 
which  is  recessary  to  insure  its  efficient  use,  and  partly  on 


account  of  the  exaggerated  value  attached  to  firearms  as 
cavalry  weapons.  After  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Gustavns 
Adolphus  appears  as  the  next  great  cavalry  leader,  and  was 
so  successful  in  the  employment  of  his  cuirassiers  and 
dragoons — into  which  two  divisions  his  horsemen  were 
classed — that  all  other  European  nations  began  to  imitate 
him,  and  adopted  his  formation  in  three  ranks.  After  the 
death  of  Gustavua  Adolphus,  until  the  wars  with  the 
Turks,  the  French  appear  to  have  been  the  most  instructed 
and  efficient  in  the  employment  of  cavalry.  The  wars  of 
Louis  XUL  and  Louis  XIV.  soon  developed  military  art, 
and  such  great  leaders  as  Turenng,  Cond6,  Montecuculi, 
and  Marlborough  made  their  name.  At  this  period 
defensiva  armour  for  cavalry  was  abolished,  and  lances 
were  unknown  except  among  irregular  hcysemen,  who  came 
from  the  plains  of  Poknd  and  Russia.  Excellent,  however, 
as  the  French  cavalry  at  this  period  undoubtedly  was,  it 
could  not  vie  with  that  of  the  Turks  either  as  regards  its 
own  efficiency  or  the  results  that  it  achieved.  So  formid- 
able and  so  much  feared  were  the  Turkish  horsemen  that 
the  Russian  infantry  when  opposed  to  them  invariably 
carried  chevaux-de-frise  in  light  carts  for  their  protection. 
It  has  been  very  justly  remarked  that  no  other  cavalry 
has  ever  obtained  such  an  ascendency  as  this  over  in- 
fantry. 

Hitherto  but  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  employ- 
ment of  cavalry  off  the  field  of  battle  for  purposes  of  recon- 
noitring, although  it  had  long  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  action.  Marshal  Saxe,  however,  may  be  said 
to  have  introduced  a  new  and  more  enlightened  era  in  the 
history  of  the  arm,  ha  not  only  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  true  mission  and  use  of  light  cavalry,  but  also  the 
necessity  for  celerity  in  movement  and  manoeuvre  on  all 
occasions.  Although  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  introduced 
horse  artillery,  which  did  not  appear  on  the  field  of  battle 
till  1762,  still,  by  his  timely  use  of  guns  in  conjunction 
with  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  first  showed  how 
the  two  arms  might  be  combined. 

It  cannot,  however,  bo  said  that  cavalry  has  ever  before 
or  since  played  the  important  part  in  war  that  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great.  This  monarch  recognized 
that  the  "  arme  blanche,"  and  not  the  firearm,  was  the 
proper  weapon  for  a  mount€d  ioldier.  He  discontinued 
firing  in  line,  and  the  pitch  of  excellence  at  which  his  horse- 
men arrived  under  the  leadership  of  Seidlitz,  and  the  results 
they  obtained,  have  never  been  equalled  by  the  cavalry  of 
any  other  nation.  The  battles  of  Zorndorf,  Rosbach, 
Striegau,  Kesselsdorf,  and  Leuthen  still  remain  the  most 
signal  examples  of  what  may  be  attained  if  to  long  previous 
training  and  preparation  are  joined  brilliancy  and  rapidity 
of  execution  in  the  field.  It  required,  however,  long 
experience  and  the  occasional  disasters  which  befell  him 
in  the  first  and  second  Silesian  wars  before  Frederick  the 
Great  appreciated  the  true  principles  of  mounted  warfare 
or  put  them  into  execution. 

The  next  period  in  the  history  of  cavalry  may  bo  said  to 
date  from  the  rise  of  Napoleon  I.  until  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. The  Republican  armies  of  France  were  but  ill  provided 
with  mounted  troops,  and  the  disaster  of  Wurzburg  in 
1796  nearly  annihilated  the  comparatively  few  squadrons 
that  France  then  possessed.  The  genius  of  Napoleon 
evinced  itself  as  remarkably  in  the  organization  as  in  the 
leading  of  his  armies,  and  his  first  care  was  to  create  a 
force  of  cavalry  such  as  would  enable  him  fo  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  victories.  To  his  cavalry  he  was  mainly  indebted 
for  some  of  his  most  signal  triumphs,  notably  Marengo  and 
Austerlitz,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  his 
mounted  scouts  and  reconnoitrers  he  owed  the  facility 
with  which  he  so  often  out-manceuvred  and  anticipated  his 
enemies.     The  Russian  campaign  of  1812  annihilated  tt» 
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Freuch  cavalry,  and  there  wan  not  time  to  reorganize  it 
before  it  was  necessary  again  to  take  the  field,  licure 
some  of  Napoleou's  most  deciiled  Bucceasca  iu  1813 
proved  fruitless:  as.  he  himself  remarked,  had  he  posaessed 
cavalry  at  the  battles  of  LUtzen  and  Bautzen  the  war  would 
then  Lave  been  brought  to  an  end.  It  would  here  njipear 
worthy  of  remark  that  defensive  armour  for  cavalry,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  was  re-iutroduced  hy  Napoleou.  He 
increased  the  Freuch  cuirassiers  from  one  regiuiout  to 
twelve,  and  they  performed  excellent  service  ever  after- 
wards. Similarly  in  Napoleon's  time  the  laucc  began  to 
be  again  used  in  Europe;  in  1807  it  was  fouml  that  a 
Polish  regiment  of  lancers  was  so  useful  that  twehe  lancer 
regiments  were  afterwards  formed,  ami  a  certain  (pi'oportiou 
of  this  arm  has  ever  since  been  maintained  in  all  European 
armies.  Any  remarks,  ho\\ever,  on  cavalry  iu  the  time  of 
Napoleon  would  bo  incomplete  wore  no  reference  made  to 
the  Cossacks,  who  so  much  contributed  to  render  the 
retreats  from  Russia  and  after  Leipsic  pecidiarly  disastrous 
to  the  French.  These  irregidar  horsemen,  mounted  on 
small  horses  and  armed  with  lances,  hung  on  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  retreating  enemy,  and,  although  seldom 
standing  to  meet  an  attack,  appeared  to  be  ubicpiitous, 
alike  affording  a  screen  for  their  own  army  and  obtaining 
tlie  fullest  information  regarding  the  movements  of  that 
opposed  to  them. 

In  the  forty  years'  peace  cavalry  deteriorated  like  every- 
thing else  connected  with  military  science.  In  the  Crimea, 
as  the  entire  war  may  be  said  to  hove  consisted  of  one  siege, 
there  was  but  little  occasion  for  the  use  of  cavalry,  and  the 
few  opportunities  afforded  were  certainly  not  turned  to  the 
best  account.  In  the  1859  cimpaign  between  the  Freuch 
and  Italians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Austrians  on  the  other, 
the  nature  of  the  country  was  nnsuited  to  the  action  of 
cflTalry,  and  except  in  some  isolated  instances,  as  on  the  field 
of  Solferino,  cavalry  played  a  very  unimportant  part  iq  tho 
war.  For  many  years  tie  value  of  cavalry  was  only 
esempliiied  on  tho  plains  of  India,  where  both  the  British 
and  the  native  horsemen  performed  many  deeds  of  valour 
and  did  excellent  service.  In  1866  there  occurred  tho 
first  great  European  war  since  Waterloo  in  which  cavalry 
could  be  turned  to  full  account.  From  long  disuse  and 
want  of  practice  neither  Austrians  nor  Prussians  made 
sufficient  use  of  tho  largo  force  of  horsemen  which  was  at 
their  disposal,  and  neither  on  the  field  of  battle  nor  off  it 
did  they  achieve  any  great  distinction,  although,  un- 
doubtedly, of  the  two  the  Austrinns  carried  off  the  palm. 
They  performed  reconnoitring  duties  far  more  efficiently 
than  their  antagonists,  and  tho  manner  in  which  they 
covei-od  the  retreat  of  their  army  after  Koniggratz  was  a 
model  of  devotion  and  bravery. 

Four  years  later  the  experience  gained  by  the  Prussians 
in  1866  on  the  plains  of  Bohemia  was  in  the  fullest  degree 
utilized,  whereas  their  opponents  the  French  only  showed 
how  splendid  material  may  be  sacrificed  and  how  brilliant 
courage  may  bo  thrown  away.  Incessant  practice  during 
the  four  preceding  years  of  peace  had  rendered  the  Prussian 
cavalry  most  proficient  in  all  the  duties  of  reconnoitring 
and  outposts.  Tho  information  they  obtained  and  tho 
wanner  in  which  they  concealed  the  movements  of  the 
array  in  their  rear  mainly  contributed  to  enable  tho  leaders 
of  tho  German  army  to  carry  out  successfully  their  strategic 
plans,  and  their  prowess  on  tho  field  of  battle  when  turned 
to  account  as  at  Marsda-Tour  was  exerted  to  the  bo-st  effect. 
Tho  French  cavalry,  on  tho  other  hand,  were  remarkable 
more  for  bravery  than  clficiency.  In  place  of  being 
scattered  in  small  parties  some  days  in  advance  of  an  army 
they  marched  in  masses  frequently  iu  its  rear.  Off  the 
field  of  battle  they  were  of  no  service,  and  on  it  they  were 
Seodleisly  sacrificed  throvi^h  tho  iuc.ipacity  of  their  leaders. 


Rutory  has  few  examples  of  bravery  more  devoted  than 
that  of  the  French  cavalry  at  the  battles  of  Worth  and 
.Sedan,  and  none  iu  which  bravery  was  more  entirely 
thrown  away.  After  the  fall  of  tho  empire  it  may  be  said 
tliat  the  French  cavalry  ceaaed  to  exist,  and  as  it  is  an  arm 
that  cannot  be  improvised  the  republic  had  no  time  to 
replace  what  had  been  destroyed. 

On  the  \\hoIe  it  cannot  bo  said  that  the  last  two 
F.uroppau  w.irs  have  added  much  to  the  art  c£  handling 
cavalry.  Thj  practice  of  spreading  light  troops  two  days' 
march  in  advance  of  an  army  was  not  new,  although  of  late 
years  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  as  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  mounted  troops  on  the  battle-field,  it  is  still  an 
unsettled  cjuestion  whether  the  recent  improvements  in 
firearms  have  or  have  not  rendered  it  impossible  for  thera 
ever  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory. 

Fin-  the  organization,  equipmout,  and  strength  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  various  armies  of  the  present  day  see  Army, 
vol.  ii.  ^  (f.   8.   B.) 

.  C.WAN,  an  iulanil  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  situated  between  SS^  43'  and  6i°  7'  N.  lat.,  and 
6°  45'  and  7°  47'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Fermanagh 
and  Jlonaghan,  E.-  by  Mouaghan  and  Jleatb,  S.  by  Meath, 
Weslu'.eath,  and  Longford,  and  W.  by  Longford  and 
Leitriui.  It  has  an  area  of  746  square  miles,  or  477,394 
acres. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hill 
and  dale,  without  any  great  extent  of  level  ground,  but 
only  in  its  northern  extremity  attaining  a  mountainous 
elevation.  The  barony  of  TiiUyhaw,  bordering  on  Fer- 
managh, a  wild  dreary  mountain  district,  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Glau  or  Glengavlin,  contains  the  highest  land 
in  the  county,  called  Slieve  Russell.  In  the  same  barony 
is  Quilca  Jlountaiu,  the  place  of  inauguration  for  the 
Macquires,  chieftains  of  Fermanagh,  held  in  veneration  by 
the  peasantry,  in  cuunection  with  legends  and  ancient 
superstitions.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  not  deficient 
in  wood,  and  contains  numerous  lakes,  generally  of  small 
dimensions,  but  of  much  interest  for  their  picturesque 
beauty,  more  especially  Lough  Oughter,  which  lies  between 
the  towns  of  Cavan  and  Killashandra.  The  chief  river  in 
the  county  is  the  Erne,  which  originates  in  the  Lake  of 
iScrabby,  one  of  the  minor  sheets  of  water  communicating 
with  Lough  Gowna  on  the  borders  of  Longford.  Tho 
river  takes  a  northerly  direction  by  Killeshandra  and 
Belti.rbet.  being  enlarged  during  its  coUrse  by  the  Aunalee 
and  other  smaller  streams,  and  finally  enters  Lough  Erne 
near  the  northern  limit  of  tho  county.  The  other  waters, 
consisting  of  numerous  lakes  and  their  connecting  streams, 
are  mostly  tributary  to  the  Erne.  A  copious  spring  called 
the  Shannon  I'ot,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cuilagh  Mountain,  in 
the  barony  of  Tullyhaw,  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the 
River  Shannou.  The  Blackwater,  a  tributary  of  the  Boytie, 
also  rises  in  this  county,  near  Bailieborough. 

Branch  lines  of  the  Midland,  Great  Western,  and  Great 
Northw'u  railways  traverse  the  county. 

The  climate  is  not  very  genial  owing  to  the  dampness 
arising  from  its  numerous  lakes  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  to  the  boisterous  winds  which  frequently  prevail, 
more  especially  in  the  higher  districts. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Cavan  rests  npon  clay-slate, 
and  tho  remainder  of  the  county  upon  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  formatiou.  A  rich  iron  ore  was  formerly  raised 
from  Quilca  Mountain.  Indications  of  lead,  silver,  and 
sulphur  have  been  obsei-vcd  ;  and  fullers'  earth,  pipe-clav, 
potters'  clay,  and  brick  clay  are  frequently  met  with  in 
Tullyhaw  barony,  in  which  there  are  also  indications  of 
coal.  Several  mineral  springs  exist  in  this  county,  the 
chief  of  which  is  near  tho  once-frequented  village  of 
Svvaulinbar.     Iu  tho  neighbourhood  of  Belturbct,  near  tin 
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small  Take  of  AnnagL,  is  a  carbonated  chalybeate.  There 
nre  several  other  springs  of  less  importance;  and  the  small 
Lough  Leighs,  or  Lough-an-I/eighaghs,  which  signifies  the 
healing  lake,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  between  Bailie- 
borough  and  Kingscourt,  is  celebrated  for  its  autiscorbutic 
properties.  The  level  of  this  lake  never  varies.  It  has 
uo  visible  supply  nor  vent  for  its  discharge  ;  neither  is  it 
ever  frozen  during  the  severest  winters. 

The  soil  is  generally  a  stiff  clay,  cold  and  watery,  but 
capable  of  much  improvement  by  drainage,  for  which 
its  undulating  surface  affords  ficilitics.  Agriculture  has 
made  little  progress  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  the 
extent  of  the  farms  being  generally  small.  In  the 
mountaiuous  parts,  however,  where  the  land  is  chiefly 
under  grazing,  the  farms  are  larger,  and  in  stock  raising 
the  county  has  made  considerable  progress. 

From  the  Owners  of  Land  Return  (1876)  it  appears 
that  in  1875  Cavan  was  divided  among  1044  proprietors, 
328  of  whom  owned  less  than  1  acre,  and  716  one  acre  and 
upwards.  The  largest  holdings  were  those  of  Lord  Farn- 
bam  (29,455  acres).  Earl  Annesley  (24,221),  and  E.  J. 
Saunderson  (12,362).  The  average  rateable  value  of  the 
land  was  lis  10 Jd.  per  acre,  while  that  of  all  Ulster 
w-as  153.  8id.  ;  and  the  average  extent  of  the  holdings 
was  435  acres  per  owner,  or  nearly  double  the  average 
size  for  Ulster,  which  was  239. 

The  following  tables  give  comparative  statements  of  the 
agriculture  acreage  in  the  years  in  1853  and  1875,  and  of 
the  live  stock  in  1852  and  1875  respectively  : — 

U1>cat.  "rH™!?' 

Oat,.       Barley.  Flax.      Potatoes. ''J.'^,°'|;''   MeaJo..      ^^^'J 

*'^-  Ciopi 

1853...80,929    2,883  12,106    27,734     8,368     31,921     176,591 

1876.. .62,826        665  6,298    28,823    6,754     61,940     156,312 


nor«c«,  Males,     _  ,^ 
and  Awei.        ^at"*- 


Sheep.  Pigs.  Goats.         Poultiy. 

1852.  ...1D,3S1         92,690       16,167       24,715      14,024      328,241 
1876..  ..19,439        120,399       27,322       42,263       15,800      422,501 

The  number  of  goats  raised  here  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
the  other  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Kerry  and  Cork. 

Cavan  is  not  a  manufacturing  county.  The  bleaching 
ot  linen  and  the  distillation  of  whisky  are  both  carried 
uu  to  a  small  extent;  but  the  people  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  the  sale  of  home 
produce.  The  soil  in  those  districts  not  well  adapted  for 
tillage  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  trees.  The  woods  were 
formerly  very  considerable,  and  the  timber  found  in  the 
bogs  is  of  large  dimensions ;  but  plantations  are  now 
chiefly  found  in  demesnes,  where  they  are  extensive. 

The  population  is  less  mixed  in  race  than  most  parts  of 
yister,  being  generally  of  Celtic  extraction.  The  dwellings 
of  the  peasantry  are  poor  in  accommodation.  There  are 
in  the  county  only  four,  towns  with  upwards  of  1000 
inhabitants,  viz.,  Cavan,  Cootehill,  Belturbet,  and  Bailie- 
borough.  The  population  in  1851  amounted  to  174,064, 
and  in  1871  to  140,735  (with  an  excess  of  223  males), 
showing  a  decrease  in  twenty  -years  of  33,329  persons, 
being  an  average  of  1656  per  annum,  or  19  per  cent.,  on  the 
population  of  1851.  This  is  considerably  above  the  average 
decrease  of  Ulster.  At  the  census  of  1871  there  were 
113,174  Catholics,  21,223  Episcopalians,  15,004  Presby- 
terians, and  1334  of  other  denominations,  showing  that 
BO  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  professed  the  CathoUc  faith. 

With  regard  to  Emigration,  it  appears  that  11,129  persons 
left  the  county  within  the  five  years  ending  1875,  being 
at  the  rate  of  2226  per  annum,  wnich  is  about  the  average 
of  the  rest  of  the  province.  The  poor  law  is  administered 
by  a  subdivision  of  the  county  and  parts  of  the  adjacent 
district  into  four  unions,  and  these  relieved  5126  paupers 
in  IS* 4.     Education  is  dispeuscd  by  means  of  8  sunerior 


and  340  primary  schools.  In  1871  the  number  oi  jierson* 
of  five  and  upwards  who  could  read  and  write  was  55,773; 
31,433  could  read  hut  could  not  write,  and  48,104  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

The  county  is  divided  into  eight  baronies — Castlerahan, 
Clann.ahon,  C'laiikee,  Loughtee  Lower  ond  Upper,  Tully- 
garvey,  Tulljhaw,  and  Tullyhunco,  and  contains  thirty-six 
parishes  and  parts  of  parishes.  It  is  almost  entirely  within 
the  diocese  of  Kilmore.  In  military  arrangements  it  is  in 
the  Belfast  district  ;  and  there  are  barracks  for  cavalry  at 
Belturbet,  and  for  infantry  at  Cavan,  whore  also  the  staff 
of  the  county  militia  is  stationed.  The  assizes  aie  held  at 
Cavan,  where  the  county  prison  and  the  county  infirmary 
are  situated.  Prior  to  the  Union  it  returned  six  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  two  for  the  county  at  large,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Cavan  and  Belturbet ; 
but  since  that  period  it  has  been  represented  in  the 
imperial  parliament  by  two  county  members  only. 

The  most  ancient  geographers  describe  this  and  tho 
adjacent  counties  of  Leitrim  aud  Fermanagh  as  occupied 
by  the  tribe  of  the  Erdini.  At  the  period  of  tho  English 
settlement,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Brenny,  or  O'Reilly's  country  ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  protected  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 
long  maintained  their  independence.  In  1584  Cavan  was 
formed  into  a  county  of  Ulster  by  Sir  John  Perrott,  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  subdivided  into  seven  baronies,  two 
of  which  were  assigned  to  Sir  John  O'Reilly,  free  of  all 
contributions,. and  three  to  other  members  of  the  family  ; 
while  the  two  remaining  baronies,  possessed  by  the  sept.'* 
of  Mackernon  and  Macgauran,  and  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains bordering  oii  O'Rourke's  country,  were  left  subject  lo 
their  ancient  tenures  and  the  exactions  of  their  Irish  lord, 
the  Crown  reserving  200  beeves  upon  the  whole  county  for 
the  lord-deputy's  provision.  There  was  also  an  ancient 
subdivision,  peculiar  to  this  county,  into  poUs,  each  of 
which  contained  about  25  acres.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  issued  concerning 
all  lands  in  several  counties  of  Ulster,  escheated  to  the 
Crown  by  attainder,  outlawry,  or  actual  death  in  rebellion, 
by  which  the  greater  portion  of  this  county  was  deemed  to 
be  Tested  in  the  Crown,  and  its  exact  state  thereupon 
investigated.  Under  the  consequent  project  for  the  new 
plantation  of  Ulster,  the  county  was  distributed  among  the 
undertakers,  British  planters,  servitors,  natives,  ecclesi- 
astics, <tc.  The  principal  English  and  Scotch  families 
settled  in  Cavan  were  the  Auchmuties,  Bailies,  Butlers, 
Hamiltons,  Lamberts,  Parsons,  and  Ridgeways.  Some  few 
remains  of  antiquity  remain  in  the  shape  of  cairns,  raths, 
and  the  ruins  of  small  castles. 

Cavan,  tho  capital  of  the  ubovo  county,  and,  previous 
to  the  Union,  a  parliamentary  borough,  but  now  placed  under 
the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  is  situated  near  the  centra 
of  the  county.  It  is  68  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin  (85J 
by  rail),  on  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Annalee 
River,  in  a  large  valley  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
elevated  ground,  with  picturesque  environs,  adorned  by  the 
mansions  and  demesnes  of  Lord  Farnham  and  the  bishop 
of  KUmore.  The  town,  which  in  1871  contained  3380 
inhabitants,  is  of  unpretending  and  rather  humble  api>car 
anje.  The  court-house,  erected  at  an  expense  of  XI  1,000, 
is  elegant  in  its  proportions  and  couvenient  in  its  internal 
arrangements.  The  parish  church,  built  on  an  elevated  site, 
is  also  a  graceful  structure.  The  most  conspicuous  building 
is  the  grammar-school,  founded  by  Charles  I.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1819,  at  an  expense  of  ^9000,  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  one  of  the  main  entrances  into  .the  town,  nnd 
is  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  resident  pupils. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and    Dissenters'  meeting-houses,  the  county  gaol  and  ia- 
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firmary,  barracks,  and  the  uuiou  woikhouse.  Cavan  has  I 
stUl  some  linea  trade,  and  a  considerable  retail  business  ! 
is  transacted  in  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  presbytery  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  A  monastery  of 
Dominican  friars,  founded  by  O'Reilly,  chieftain  of  the 
Breuny,  formerly  existed  here,  and  became  the  burial-place 
of  the  celebrated  Irish  general,  Owen  O'Neal,  who  died  as 
is  supposed  by  poison,  in  10^9,  at  Cloughoughter.  This 
monastery,  and  all  the  other  antiquities  of  the  town,  have 
been  swept  away  during  the  violent  and  continuous  feuds 
to  which  the  country  has  been  subjected.  Even  so  late  as 
the  year  1690  the  chief  portion  of  the  town  was  burned  by 
the  Enniskilleners  under  General  Wolsey. 

CAVANILLES,  Antonio  Jose  (1745-1804),  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  who  devoted  himself  to  botany,  was  born  at 
Valencia  in  1745.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  the 
university  of  that  town,  and  became  tutor  of  the  sons  of 
the  Duke  of  Infantado,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris. 
There  he  resided  twelve  years,  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
the  famous  Jussieu,  whose  views  Le  adopted.  lie  after- 
wards became  director  of  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid.  In 
1789  and  the  following  years,  he  published  Dissertations 
upon  Monadelphous  Plants,  and  in  1790  he  commenced  to 
issue  hia  work  on  the  plants  of  Spain,  and  those  discovered 
by  Spanish  navigators  in  Meiu'co,  Peru,  Chili,  New  Holland, 
and  the  Fhilippme  Islands. 

CAVE  (Latin  cavea),  a  hollow  ertending  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  Caves  have  eicited  the  awe  and 
wonder  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  have  been  the  centres 
round  which  have  clustered  many  legends  and  supersti- 
tions. They  were  the  abode  of  the  sibyls  and  the  nymphs 
in  Roman  mythology,  and  in  Greece  they  were  the  temples 
of  Pan,  Bacchus,  Pluto,  and  the  Moon,  as  well  as  the 
places  where  the  oracles  were  delivered  at  Delphi,  Corinth, 
and  Mount  Cithseron.  In  Persia  they  were  connected  with 
the  obscure  worship  of  Mithras.  Their  names  frequently 
are  survivals  of  the  superstitious  ideas  of  antiquity,  as  for 
cYample,  the  Fairy,  Dragon's,  or  Devil's  Caves  of  France 
and  Germany.  Long  after  the  Fairies  and  Little  Men  had 
forsaken  the  for6sts  and  glens  of  Germany,  they  dwelt  in 
their  palaces  deep  in  the  Ilartz  Mountains,  in  the 
Dwarfholes,  ifcc,  whence  they  came  from  time  to  time  into 
the  upper  air. 

The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  slept  their  long  sleep  in 
a  cave.  The  hills  of  Granada  are  still  believed  by  the 
Moorish  children  to  contain  the  great  Boabdil,  and  his 
sleeping  host,  who  will  awake,  when  an  adventurous  mortal 
invades  their  repose,  to  restore  the  glory  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain. 

Caves  have  been  used  in  a)I  ages  by  mankind  for  habita- 
tion, refuge,  and  burial.  In  the  Old  Testament  wo  read 
that  when  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  with 
his  two  daughters.  The  five  kings  of  the  Canaanites  took 
refuge  from  Joshua,  and  David  from  Saul,  in  the  caves  of 
Palestine,  just  as  the  Aquitani  fled  from  Cicsar  to  those  of 
Auvergne,  and  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  to  those  of  Dahra, 
where  they  were  8ufl"ocated  by  Marshal  Pelissier  in  1845. 
In  Central  Africa  Dr  Livingstone  tells  us  that  there  are 
vast  caves  in  which  whole  tribes  find  security  with  their 
cattle  and  household  stuff. 

The  cave  of  Machpolah  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of 
tlieir  use  as  sepulchres,  and  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of 
Palestine  and  of  Ej;y|it,  and  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
probably  owe  their  existence  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
burial  in  natural  hollows  in  the  rock.  Wo  might  therefore 
expect  to  find  in  them  most  important  evidence  as  to  the 
ancient  history  of  mankind,  which  would  reach  long  beyond 
written  record  ;  and  sinco  they  have  always  been  used  by 
wild  beasts  as  lairs  wo  might  reasonably  believe  also  that 


their  exploration  would  throw  light  upon  tho  auiiuals  which 
have  in  many  cases  disapiiearod  from  the  countries  which 
they  formerly  inhabited.  The  labours  of  Buckland,  Pcn- 
geUy,  Falconer,  Lartet,  and  Christy,  and  Dawkins,  carried 
on  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  caves,  have  added  an 
entirely  new  chapter  to  the  history  of  man  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  established  tho  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  European  fauna.'  The  physical  history  of  caves  will  be 
taken  first,  and  wo  shall  then  pass  on  to  tho  discoveries 
relating  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  which  have  been 
made  in  them  of  late  years. 

Physical  History.  — The  most  obvious  agent  in  hollowing 
out  caves  is  the  sea.  The  set  of  the  currents,  the  force  of 
the  breakers,  the  grinding  of  the  shingle  inevitably  discover 
the  weak  places  in  the  cliff,  and  leave  caves  as  one  of  tho 
results  of  their  work,  modified  in  each  case  by  tho  local 
conditions  of  the  rock.  Those  formed  in  this  manner  arc 
easily  recognized  from  their  floors  being  rarely  much  out  of 
the  horizontal;  their  entrances  are  all  in  the  same  plane,  or 
in  a  succession  of  horizontal  and  parallel  planes,  if  the  land 
has  been  elevated  at  successive  times.  From  tlieir 
inaccessible  position  they  have  been  rarely  occupied  by 
man.  Among  them  Fingal's  Cave,  on  the  island  of  Staffa, 
off  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland,  hollowed  out  of 
columnar  basalt,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe. 
In  volcanic  regions  also  there  are  caves  formed  by  tho 
passage  of  lava  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  by  the 
expansion  of  steam  and  gases  in  the  lava  while  it  was  in 
a  molten  state.  They  have  been  observed  in  the  regions 
round  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  in  Iceland  and  Teneriffe.  W* 
may  take  as  an  example  the  Grotto  del  Cane  (cave  of  the 
dog),  near  Pozzuoli,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Naples, 
remarkable  for  the  flow  of  carbonic  acid  from  crevices  in 
tho  floor,  which  fills  the  lower  part  of  the  cave  and  suffo- 
cates any  small  animal,  such  as  a  dog,  immersed  long 
enough  in  it. 

The  most  important  class  of  caves,  however,  and  that  which 
immediately  demands  our  notice,  is  that  composed  of  those 
which  have  been  cut  out  of  calcareous  rocks  by  tho  action 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  rain-water,  combined  with  tho 
mechanical  friction  of  the  sand  and  stones  set  in  motion  by 
tho  streams  which  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  flowed 
through  them.  They  occur  at  various  levels,  and  are  to  bo 
met  with  wherever  the  strata  are  sufficiently  compact  to 
support  a  roof.  Those  of  Brixliam  and  Torquay,  and  of  the 
Eifel  are  in  tho  Devonian  limestone ;  those  of  Wales, 
Somerset,  the  central  and  northern  counties  of  Belgium, 
Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  are  in  that  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  The  cave 
of  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  and  most  of  those  in  Franconia 
and  Bavaria,  penetrate  Jurassic  limestones.  The  compact 
Neocomian  and  cretaceous  limestones  of  Central  Franco 
contain  most  of  the  caverns  of  Perigord,  rendered  famous  by 
tho  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  Eskimos  along  with  tho 
animals  which  they  hunted  ;  as  well  as  those  of  Northern 
Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Dalmafia,  Carniola,  and  Palestine. 
The  cave  of  Lunelvicl  near  Jlontpellier  is  the  most  important 
of  those  which  have  been  hollowed  in  limestones  of  the 
Tertiary  ago.  They  are  also  met  with  in  rocks  compo.'=ed 
of  gypsum  ;  in  Thuringia,  for  example,  they  occur  in  tha 
saliferous  and  gypseous  strata  of  the  Zcchstein,  and  in  the 
gypseou.s  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  as 
for  example  at  ^Iontmo^ency. 

Caves  formed  by  tho  action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  tho 
action  of  water  are  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
following  characters.  They  open  on  the  abrupt  sides  of 
valleys  and  ravines  at  various  levels,  and  are  arranged 
round  tho  main  axes  of  erosion,  just  as  the  branches  aro 
arranged  round  tho  trunk  of  a  tree.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  relation  of  the  valley  to  the  ravine,  and  of  the  ravine  to 
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the  cave,  is  eo  intimate  Uiat  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
all  three  have  been  produced  by  the  same  causes.  The^ 
cavea  themselves  ramijfy  in  the  same  irregular  fashion  as 
the  valleys,  and  are  to  be  viewed  merely  as  the  capillaries 
in  the  general  valley  system  through  vfluch  the  rain  passes 
to  join  the  main  channels.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  famous 
oaves  of  Adelsberg,  Kentucky,  Wookey  Hole  in  Somereet- 
Bhire,  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  many  in  the  Jura, 
they  are  still  the  passages  of  subterranean  streams ;  but 
very  frequently  the  drainage  has  found  an  outlet  at  a 
lower  level,  and  the  ancient  watercourses  have  been 
deserted.  These  in  every  case  present  unmistakable  proof 
that  they  have  been  traversed  by  water  in  the  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay  which  they  contain,  as  well  as  in  the  worn 
surfaces  of  the  sides  and  bottom.  In  all  districts  whore 
there  are  caves  there  are  furmel-shaped  depressions  of 
various  sizes  called  pot-holes  or  swallow-holes,  or  betoires, 
"  chaldrons  du  diable,"  "  marmites  des  grants,"  or  "  kata- 
vathra,"  in  which  the  rain  is  collected  before  it  disappears 
into  the  subterranean  passages.  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  stages,  some  being  mere  hollows  which  only  contain  water 
after  excessive  rain,  while  others  are  profound  vertical 
shafts  into  which  the  water  is  continually  falling.  That 
known  as  Helln  Pot  in  Yorkshire,  300  feet  deep,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  class.  The  cirques  described  by  M. 
Desnoyers  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  swaUow-holea. 

The  history  of  swallow-holes,  caves,  ravines,  and  valleys 
in  calcareous  strata  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  The 
calcareous  rocks  are  invariably  traversed  by  joints  or  lines 
of  shrinkage,  which  are  lines  of  weakness  by  which  the 
direction  of  the  drainage  is  determined  j  and  they  are 
composed  to  a  large  extent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is 
readily  exchanged  iato  soluble  bicarbonate  by  the  addition 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  rajn  in  its  passage  through  the  air 
takes  up  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  still  further  charged  with 
it  in  percolating  through  the  surface  soil  in  which  there 
is  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  As  the  rain  drops 
converge  towards  some  one  point,  determined  by  some 
local  accident  on  the  surface,  and  always  in  a  line  of 
joint,  the  carbonic  acid  attacks  the  carbonate  of  lime  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  thus  a  funnel  is  gradually 
formed  ending  in  the  vertical  joint  below.  Both  funnel 
and  vertical  joint  below  are  being  continually  enlarged  by 
this  process.  Tins  chemical  action  goes  on  until  the  free 
carbonic  acid  is  used  up.  The  subterranean  passages  are 
enlarged  in  this  manner,  and  what  was  originally  an  in- 
significant net-work  of  fissures  is  developed  into  a  series 
of  halls,  sometimes  as  much  as  from  80  to  100  feet  high. 
These  results  are  considerably  furthered  by  the  mechanical 
friction  of  the  pebbles  and  sand  hurried  along  by  the  current, 
and  by  falls  of  rock  from  the  roof  produced  by  the  removal 
of  the  underlying  strata  In  many  cases  the  results  of  this 
action  have  produced  a  regular  subterranean  river  system. 
The  thick  limestones  of  Kentucky,  for  example,  are  traversed 
by  subterranean  waters  which  collect  in  large  rivers,  and 
ultimately  appear  at  the  surface  in  full  power.  The  River 
Axe,  near  Wells,  the  stream  flowing  out  of  the  Peak 
Cavern  at  Castleton,  Derbyshire,  that  at  Adebberg  (see 
Adelsbeeo,  vol.  i.  p.  161)  in  Carniela,  flow  out  of  ca\erns 
in  full  volume.  The  River  Styx  and  the  waters  of  Acheron 
disappear  in  a  series  of  caverns  which  were  supposed  to 
lead  down  to  the  infernal  regions. 

If  the  direction  of  the  drainage  in  the  rock  liaa  been 
altered,  either  by  elevations  such  as  those  with  which  the 
geologist  is  familiar,  or  by  the  opening  out  of  new  passages 
at  a  lower  level,  these  watercourses  become  dry,  and  present 
us  with  the  caves  which  have  aflforded  shelter  to  man  and 
the  wild  animals  from  the  remotest  ages,  sometimes  high  up 
on  the  side  of  a  ravine,  at  ether  times  close  to  the  level  of 
the  stream  at  the  botloui. 


Caves,  as  a  general  rule,  are  as  little  effected  by  dis 
turbances  of  the  rock  as  the  ravines  and  valleys,  which 
have  been  formed,  in  the  main,  irrespective  of  the  lines  of 
fault  or  dislocation. 

We  must  now  examine  what  happens  to  the  bicarbonate 
of  lime  which  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on 
the  limestone.  If  a  current  of  air  play  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  carbonic  acid,  whi;a  floafe  up  the  lime,  so  to 
Rpeak,  is  given  off  and  the  insoluble  carbonate  is  deposited, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  action  we  have  the  elaborate 
and  fantastic  stony  incrustations  termed  stalactites  and 
stalagmites.  The  water  percolating  through  the  rock 
covers  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with  a  stalactitio  drapery, 
and  if  a  line  of  drops  persistently  falls  from  the  same  point 
to  the  floor,  the  calcareous  deposit  gradually  descends  from 
the  roof,  forming  in  some  cases  stouy  tassels,  and  in  others 
long  columns  which  are  idtimately  united  to  the  calcareous 
boss,  formed  by  the  plash  of  the  water  on  the  floor.  The 
surface  also  of  the  pools  is  sometimes  covered  over  with  an 
ice-like  sheet  of  stalagmite,  which  shoots  from  the  sides, 
and  sometimes  forms  a  solid  and  firm  floor  when  the  watoi 
on  which  it  was  supported  has  disappeared.  Sometimes 
the  drops  form  a  little  calcareous  basin,  beautifully  polished 
inside,  which  contains  small  pearl-like  particles  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  polished  by  friction  one  against  the  other.  The 
most  beautiful  stalactitic  caves  in  Great  Britain  are  those  o( 
Cheddar  in  Somerset,  Calily  Island,  and  Poole's  Cavern  at 
Buxton.  A  portion  only  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  thne 
deposited  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock  from  which  it  wa* 
taken ;  the  rest  is  carried  into  the  open  air  by  the  streams, 
in  part  deposited  on  the  sides  and  bottom,  forming  tnfo 
and  the  so-called  petrifactions,  and  partly  being  conveyed 
down  to  the  sea  to  be  ultimately  secreted  in  the  tissues  of 
the  Molluscs,  Echinodermata,  andForaminifera.  Througli 
these  it  is  again  collected  in  a  solid  form,  and  in  the  long 
course  of  ages  it  is  again  lifted  up  above  the  level  of  thS 
water  as  limestond  rock,  and  again  undergoes  the  sam< 
series  of  changes.  Thus  the  cycle  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  a 
never-ending  one  from  the  land  to  the  ocean,  from  the  ocean 
to  the  land,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  the  first  stratuiB 
of  limestone  was  formed  out  of  the  exuvije  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sea.  The  rate  of  the  accumulation  of  stalagmite  in 
caverns  is  necessarily  variable,  since  it  is  determined  by  the 
presence  of  varying  currents  of  air.  In  the  Ingleborough 
cavern  a  stalagmite,  measured  in  1839  and  in  1873,  is 
growing  at  tlie  rate  of  '2946  inches  per  annum.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  vast  antiquity  of  deposits  con- 
taining remains  of  man  underneath  layers  of  stalagmite 
cannot  be  inferred  from  a  thickness  of  a  few  inches  or 
even  of  a  few  feet. 

The  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  caves  and 
ravines  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  many  of  the 
latter  have  been  originally  subterranean  watercourses,  which 
have  been  unroofed  by  the  degradation  of  the  rock.  In  all 
limestone  districts  ravines  are  to  be  found  continued  in  th* 
same  direction  as  tlie  caves,  aud  the  process  of  atmospheri* 
erosion  may  be  seen  in  the  fallen  blocks  of  stone  which 
generally  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  mouths  of  the  caverna 
In  illustration  of  this  the  valley  and  cavea  of  Weather- 
cote,  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  quoted,  or  the  source  of  tht 
Axe  at  Wookey;  and  the  ravine  formed  in  this  way  hss 
very  frequently  been  widened  out  into  a  valley  by  the 
action  of  subaerial  waste,  or  by  the  grinding  of  glaciers 
through  it  during  the  glacial  stage  of  the  Pleistocene 
period. 

Pleitlocene  Caves  in  Europe. — The  oaves  which  have 
ofifered  shelter  to  man  and  the  wild  animals  are  classified 
according  to  their  contents.  1st,  Those  ccLtaining  the 
extinct  animals,  such  as  the  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros, 
or    FalaeolitVc    man    (see    ABCH£OLoaY),    are    tonnca 
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Pleistocene.      Theso    are  sometimes    called   Quateruaiy, 
under   the   ihistaken  idea   that   they  belong   to  an   nge 
succeeding  the  Tertiary  period.     2d,  Those  which  contain 
the  remains  of  the  domestic  animals  in  association  with  the 
remains  of  man  either  in  the  Neolithic,  Bronze,  or  lion 
stages  of  civilization  are  termed  Prehistoric.     3d,  The  third 
group  consists  of  those  which  can  bo  brought  into  relation, 
with  the  historic  period,  and  are  therefore  termed  Historic. 
The  search  after  ebvr/ossi'e  or  unicorns'  horn,  or  iu  other 
words  the  fossil  bones  which  ranked  high  in  the  materia 
medica  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  led  to  the  discoveiy 
of  the  ossiferous  caverns  of  the  Hartz  Slountains,  and  of 
Hungary  and  Franconia.     The  famous  cave  of  Gailenreufh 
in  the  last  of  these  districts  was  explored  by  Dr  Goldfuss 
in  1810.     The  bones  of  the  hyaena,  lion,  wolf,  fox,  and 
stag,  which  it  contained,  were  identified  by  Baron  Cuvier, 
and  some  of   the   skulls   have  been    recently  proved    by 
Professor  Busk  to  belong  to  the  grizzly  bear.     They  were 
associated  with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer,  horse,  and  bison, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  the  great  cave  bear.     These  dis- 
coveries were  of  very  great  interest,  because  they  established 
the  fact  that  the  above  animals  had  lived  in  Germany  in 
ancient  times.     The  first  bone  cave  systematically  explored 
in  England  was  one  at  Orreston  ne.ar  Plymouth  in  the  year 
181C,  which  proved  that  an  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros 
{li.  Megarhinns)  lived  iu  that  district.     Four  years  later 
the   famous   hysna   den    at  Kirkdale   in    Yorkshire    wpj 
explored  by  Dr  Buckland.     He  brought  forward  proof  that 
it  had  been  inhabited  by  hya!n*f,  and  that  the  broken  and 
gnawed  bones  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  stag,  bison,  and 
horse,  belonged  to  animals  which  had  been  dragged  in  for 
food*    He  pointed  out  that  all  these  animals  had  lived  in 
Yorkshire  in  ancient  times,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  carcases  of  the  rhinoceros,  hyasna,  and   mammoth  to 
have  been    floated  from  tropical  regions   into  the  places 
where  ho  found  their  bones.     Ho  subsequently  investigated 
boiie  caves  in  Derbyshire,  South  AVales,  and  Somerset,  as 
well  as  ill  Germany,  and  published  his  Heliquice  Deluviaua: 
ih  1822,  a  work  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
science  of  cave-hunting  in  this  country.     The  well-known 
cave  of  Kent's  Hole  near  Torquay,  furni.-ihed  the   Rev.  J. 
McEnery,  between  the  years  1825  and  1841,  with  the  first 
flint  implements  discovered  in  intimate  association  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals.     Ho  recognized  the  fact  that  they 
proved  the   existence  of  man   in  Devonshire  while  those 
anim.al8    were   alive,  but   the   idea  was  too  novel  to  be 
accepted  by  his  contemporaries.     His  discoveries  have  since 
been  verified  by  the  subsequent  investigations  carried  on 
by  Mr  Godwin  Austen,  and  ultimately  by  the  committee 
of  the  British  Association,  which  has  been  at   work  fur 
several  years  under  tho  guidanco  of  Mr  Pengelly.     There 
are  four  distinct  strata  in  tho  cave.     \st.  The  surface  is 
composed  of  dark  earth,  and  contains  medi.iival  remains, 
Roman  pottery,  and  articles  which  prove  that  it  was  in  use 
during  the  Iron,  Bronze,  and  Neolithic  ages.     2,d,  Below 
this  is  a  stalagmite  floor,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  3 
feet,  and  covering  (3</)  tho  red  earth,  which  contained  hones 
of  the  hyiena,  lion,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals, 
in  association  with  flint  implements  and  an  engr.ived  antler, 
which  proved  man  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  tho  cavern 
during  the  time  of  its  deposition.     Alh,  Filling  tho  bottom 
of  the  cave  is  a  hard  breccia,  with  tho  remains  of  beare  and 
flint   implements,  in   the    main  ruder   than    those   found 
above;  in   some  places  it  was  no   less  than   12  feet  thick. 
Tho  most  remarkable  animal  found  in  Kent's  Hole  is  the 
sabre-toothed   carnivore,  Machairodvs  latiden-i   of   Owen. 
While  the  value  of  Mr  McEncry's  discoveries  was  in  dis- 
pute tho  exploration  of  the  cave  of  Bnxham  near  Torquay 
in   1858    proved   that  man  wa'   coeval   with  the   extinct 
mammalia,  and  in  the  following  year  additional  proof  was 


oft'ered  by  the  implements  that  were  found  in  Wookey 
Hole.  Similar  remains  have  been  met  with  in  the  caves 
of  Wales,  and  in  England  as  far  north  as  Dcrbyjliire  (Cres- 
well),  proving  that  over  the  whole  of  sjuthoru  and  middle 
England  men,  in  precisely  the  same  stage  of  rude  civiliza- 
tion, hunted  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  and  other  extinct 
animals. 

Cave-direlhra  allied   to  Eskimos. — The  caves  and  rock 
shelters  of  Perigord,  explored  by  the  late  M.  Lartet  and 
our  countryman  Mr  Christy,  in   18C3-4,  have  not  only 
afforded  accumulative  proof   of  the   co-existence   of  man 
with  the  extinct  mammalia,  but  have  given  us  a  clue  as  to 
the  race  that  so  existed.     They  penetrate  the  sides  of  the 
valleys  of   the  Dordogne  and  Vez^re,  and  offer  as  vivid 
a   picture  of  the  life   of  the   period   as  that  revealed   of 
Italian  manners  in  the  1st  century  by  the  buried  cities  of 
Herculaneum   and    Pompeii.      The    old  floors   of   human 
occupation  consist  of  broken  bones  of  animals  killed  in  the 
chase,  mingled  with  rude  implements  and  weapons  of  bone 
and  unpolished  stone,  and  with  charcoal  and  burnt  stones, 
which    indicate    the    position    of    the    hearths.       Flakes 
without  number,   awls,   lance-heads,   hammers,  and   saws 
made  of  flint  rest  pele-me'e  with  bone  needles,  sculptured 
reindeer   antlers,   arrowheads,   and    harpoons,    and    bones 
of   the  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  ibex.  Saiga  antelope,   and 
musk  sheop.     These  singular  accumulatioris  of  debris  mark 
the  places  where  the  ancient  hunters  lived,   and  are  merely 
the   refuse  cast  aside.     The  reindeer  formed  by  far  the 
greater   portion   of   the    food,    and   must   have    lived    in 
enormous   herds  at  that   time    in  the  centre   of    France. 
From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  presence  of  the  most  arctic 
of  the  herbivores,  the   musk  sheep,  we   may  infer  the 
severe  climate  of   that  portion  of  France  at  that  time. 
Besides  these  animals  the  cave  bear  and  lion  have  been  met 
with  in  one,  and  the  mammoth  in  five  localities,  and  their 
remains  bear  marks  of  cutting  or  scraping  which  showed 
they  fell  a  prey  to  the  hunters.      The   most  remarkable 
remains  left  behind  in  these  refuse  heaps  are  the  sculptured 
reindeer   antlers   and    ii^uies  engraved   on  fragments   of 
schist  and  on  ivory.    A    weJldefined  outline  of  an  ox  stands 
out  boldly  from  one  piece  of  antler ;  a  second  represents  a 
reindeer  kneeling  down  in  an  easy  attitude  ■nith  his  head 
thrown   up   in   the    air  bo  that   the  antlers  rest  on    the 
shoulders,    and    the   back   forms  ai>   even   surface  for   a 
handle,   which  is  too  small  to  be  grasped  by  an  ordinary 
European  hand  ;  in  a  third  a  man  stands  close  to  a  horse's 
head,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  cylinder  are  two 
heads  of  bisons  drawn  with  sufficient  clearness  to  ensure 
recognition  by  any  one  who  has  seen  that  animal.     On  a 
ffpurth  the  natural  curvature  of  one  of  the  tines  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  tho  artist  to  engrave  the  head  and 
the  characteristic  recurved  horns  of  the  ibex  ;  and  on  a  fifth 
horses  are  represented  with  large  heads,  upright  dishevelled 
manes,  and  shaggy  ungroomed  tails.     The  most  striking 
figure  is  that  of  the  mammoth  engraved  on  a  fragment  of 
its  own  tusk ;  the  peculiar  spiral  curvature  of  tho  tusk  and 
the  long  mane,  which  are  now  not  to  be  found  in  any 
living  elephant,  prove  that  the  original  was  familiar  to  the 
eye  of  the  artist.     These  drawings  probably  employed  the 
idle  hours  of  the  hunter,  and  hand  down  to  us  the  scenes 
which  he  ^^•itnessed  in  the  ch.ise.     They  are  full  of  artistic 
feeling  and  are  evidently  drawn  from  life.     The  mammoth 
is  engraved  in  its  own   ivory,  and  the  reindeer  and  the 
stag  on  their  respective  antlers.     The  general  idea  which 
we  are  justified  in  forming  of  these  ancient  dwellers  in 
Aquitaine  is  that  they  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
that  they  were  clad  with  skins  sewn  together  with  sinews 
or  strips    of    intestines.      They  possessed    no   domestic 
animals,   nor   were    they   acquainted   with    spinning    or 
with    tho  potter's  art      We  have  no  evidence  that  the; 
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buried  their  dead, — the  interments,  such  as  those  of 
Aurignac,  Les  Eyzies,  Mentone,  as  well  as  nf  Belgium  and 
Oernmny,  most  probably  belonging  to  a  later  age. 
Caves  containing  their  implements  occur  throughout  these 
regions  as  weli  as  in  Switzerland. 

These  traces  of  the  mo»t  ancient  meu  as  yet  discovered 
in  Europe,  may  with  a  high  degree  of  probabiiity  bo 
referred  to  the  E-kimod.  The  bone  n8edle^,  and  maiiy  of 
the  harpoons,  as  well  as  the  flint  spearheads,  arrowheads, 
iud  scrapers,  are  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  those  now 
in  iisij  araongrtt  the  Eskimos.  The  artistic- designs  from 
the  caves  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  are 
identical  in  plan  and  workmanship  with  those  of  the 
Eskimos,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  hunting  i^cenes 
familiar  to  the  Palaeolithic  cave-dwellers  were  not  the  same 
as  those  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Each  represeuteil  the  animals  which  he  knew, 
and  the  whale,  walru--,  and  seal  were  unknown  to  the  inland 
dwellers  of  Aquitaine,  just  as  the  mammoth,  lii-<ou,  and 
wild'horse  are  unknown  to  the  Eskimos.  The  reindeer, 
which  they  both  knew,  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by 
both.  The  practice  of  accumulating  large  quantities  of  the 
bones  of  animals  round  their  dwelling-places,  and  the 
habit  of  splitting  the  bones  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow,  are 
the  same  in  both.  TJie  hides  were  prejiared  with  the  same 
sort  of  instruments,  and  the  needles  with  which  they  were 
sewn  together  are  of  the  same  pntteru.  In  both  there  was 
the  same  disregard  of  sepulture.  All  these  facts  cau  hardly 
bo  mere  coincidences  caused  b)-  both  peoples  leading  a  savage 
life  under  similar  conditions.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
eeems  inevitable  that,  so  far  as  wo  have  any  evidence  of 
the  race  to  which  the  cave-dwellers  belong,  that  evidence 
points  only  in  the  direction  of  tiie  Eskimo.-i.  It  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
animals  found  in  the  caves.  Tlie  reindeer  and  musk  sheep 
afford  food  to  the  Eskimos  now  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  just  as 
they  afforded  it  to  the  Palaeolithic  hunters  iu  Europe;  and 
both  these  animals  have  been  traced  by  their  remains  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  noith-ea-st,  through  Europe  and  Asia  as 
far  as  the  very  regions  in  which  they  now  live  The 
mammoth  and  bison  also  have  been  tracked  by  their 
remains  in  the  frozen  river  gravels  and  mora.sses  through 
Siberia  as  far  as  the  American  side  nf  the  Straits  of  Behring. 
PaliBolithic  man  appeared  in  Europe  with  the  arctic 
mammalia,  lived  iu  Europe  with  them,  and  in  all  human 
probability  retreated  to  the  north-cast  along  with  them. 

Ancient  Geoginphy  of  Europe. — The  remains  of  man  and 
the  animals  described  iu  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  been 
introduced  ikito  the  caves  either  by  mau  or  the  wild  beasts, 
or  by  streams  of  water,  which  may  or  Inay  not  now  occupy 
their  ancient  courses  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  same  species 
aro  to  be  met  with  iu  the  caves  of  France,  Switzerland 
and  Britain  implies  that  our  island  formed  part  of  the 
Continent,  and  that  there  were  uo  physical  baniei-s  to 
prevent  tjieir  migration  from  the  Alps  as  far  to  the  north- 
west as  Ireland. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  gathered  from  the  explora- 
tion of  caves  in  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  resulted  iu 
the  discovery  of  African  species,  iu  Gibraltar,  Sicily,  and 
Malta.  In  the  first  of  these  the  spotted  hyama,  the  serval, 
andKaffre  cat  lie  eidebyside  with  the  ]iorse,grizzlybear,an(i 
elender  rhinoceros  {R.  ffemitcec/ivs), — see  Falconer's  Pake- 
ontograpkical  Manoiis.  To  these  African  animals  iuhabit- 
ing  the  Iberian  peuinsula  in  the  Pleistocene  age,  M.  Lartet 
has  added  the  African  elephant  and  striped  hysena,  found  in 
a  stratum  of  gravel  near  JIadrid,  along  with  flint  implements. 
The  hippopotamus,  spotted  hya>na,  and  African  elephant 
occur  in  the  caves  of  Sicily,  and  imply  that  in  ancient  times 
there  was  a  continuity  of  land  between  that  spot  and  Africa, 
just  as  the  jireseuco  of  tlio   EIrphaa  untl.jtixia  proves  the 


non-existence  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  during  a  portion-, 
to  say  the  least,  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  A  small  specie* 
of  hippopotamus  (^U.  Fentlandi)  occurs  in  incredible 
abundance  in  the  Sicilian  caves.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
those  of  Malta  along  with  an  extinct  pigmy  elephant  species 
{£.  ilelitensit).  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  Candia  and 
in  the  Peloponnese.  For  these  animals  to  have  found  their 
way  to  these  regions,  a  continuity  of  land  is  necessarj'. 
Th''  view  advanced  by  Dr  Falconer  and  Admiral  Spratt, 
that  Europe,  was  formerly  connected  with  Africa  by  a 
liridge  of  land  extending  southwards  from  Sicily,  is 
fully  borne  out  by  these  considerations.  The  present 
physical  geography  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  depression  of  land  to  the  amount  of  about  40O 
fathoms,  by  which  the  Sicilo- African  and  Ibero-African  bar- 
riers have  been  submerged,  and  Crete  and  Malta  separated 
from  the  South-European  continent.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  this  submergeuce  took  place  at  the  same  time  that 
the  adjoining  sea  bottom  was  elevated  to  about  the  same 
amou,nt  to  constitute  that  region  now  known  as  the  Sahara. 

I'lelsloreue  Caves  of  the  Americas  and  Anstralia. — The 
Pleistocene  caverns  of  the  Euro-.<\jsiatic  continent  contain 
the  progenitors  of  the  animals  now  to  be  found  in  sonic 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  the  extinct  forms  being  closely 
allied  to  those  now  liviug  iu  the  same  geographical 
proviuces.  Those  of  Brazil  and  of  Pennsylvania  present 
us  with  animals  whose  nearest  analogues  are  to  be  found  in 
North  and  South  America,  such  as  sloths,  armadillos,  and 
agoutis.  Those,  again,  of  Australia  present  us  with  mar- 
supials only,  allied  to.  or  identical  with,  those  of  that 
singular  continent. 

The  extinct  forms  in  each  case  are  mainly  thoee  of  the 
larger  animals,  which,  from  their  large  si/re,  and  the  fact  of 
their  only  bearing  one  at  a  birth,  would  be  specially  liable 
to  be  beaten  in  the  battle  for  life  by  their  smaller  and 
more  fertile  contemporaries,  and  less  likely  to  survive  those 
changes  in  their  eu\iroumeut  which  have  undoubtedly 
taken  place  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  the  mammalian  life  iu  the  Old,  New,  and 
Australian  worlds  was  as  w ell  marked  out  into  geographical 
provinces  iu  the  Pleistocene  age  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  it  has  been  contiiuious  in  these  areas  from  that 
remote  time  to  the  present  ddy. 

For  caves  of  America  see  Lund,  Chrun.  da  Sc.  Nat.,  2d 
ser.,  xiii.  p.  313;  Aiiipr'i<:an  Juurn.  of  Science  and  Art,  i. 
1871  For  those  of  Australia — Owen,  Brit.  Ass.  Rep., 
1844;  Mitchell,  Three  Exjieditions  into  Interior  of 
Aiistralia.  1838,  vol.  ii.;  Wood's  Geological  Obsereations 
in  South  Australi'i,  1862. 

The  fact  that  no  caves  contain  remains  more  aucient 
than  the  Pleistocene  age  may  be  explained  by  the  view 
that  the  caNerns  iu  which  the  animals  of  former  periods  took 
shelter  have  been  removed  by  the  piocess  of  subaerial 
denudation  operating  through  long  periods  of  time. 

Prehistoric  Owes  of  Neolithic  Age  in  Europe. — The 
prehistoric  caves  are  distinguished  from  Pleistocene  by 
their  containing  the  remains  of  domestic  animals,  and  by 
the  wild  animals  to  which  they  have  afforded  shelter 
belonging  to  living  species.  They  are  divisible  into  three 
groups  according  to  the  traces  of  man  which  occur  in  them, 
— into  the  Neolithic,  Bronze,  and  Iron  ages. 

The  Neolithic  caves  are  widely  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  have  been  used  as  the  habitations  and  tombs 
of  the  early  races  who  invaded  Europe  from  the  East 
with  their  flocks  and  herds.  ITie  first  of  these  sys- 
tematically explored  was  at  Perthi  Ohwareu,  near  tlic 
village  of  Llandegla,  Denbighshire,  in  1869.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  five  others  were  discovered  close  by,  as  well  as  a 
second  group  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Cefu  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elwy.     They  contained  polished  celts,  flint  flakes. 
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rude  pottery,  and  human  skeletous,  along  with  the  broken 
bonea  of  the  pig,  dog,  horse,  Celtic  shorthorn,  and  goat. 
The  remains  of  the  wild  animals  belong  to  the  wolf,  foi, 
badger,  bear,  wild  boar,  stag,  roe,  hare,  and  rabbit.  Most 
of  the  bones  were  broken  or  cut,  and  the  whole  group  was 
pbviously.an  accumulation  which  resulted  from  these  caves 
having  been  used  as  dwellings.  They  had  subsequently 
been  used  for  burial.  The  human  skeletons  in  them  were 
of  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  and  the  interments 
had  been  successive  until  each  became  filled.  The  bodies 
were  buried  in  the  contracted  posture  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  Neolithic  interments  generally.  The  men  to  whom 
these  'skeletons  belonged  were  a  short  race,  the  tallest 
being  about  5  feet  6  inches,  and  the  shortest  i  feet  10 
inches  ;  their  skulls  are  orthognathic,  or  not  piesenting 
jaws  advancing  beyond  a  vertical  lino  dropped  from  the 
forehead,  in  shape  long  or  oval,  and  of  fair  average 
capacity.  The  face  was  oval,  and  the  cheek  bones  were 
not  prominent.  Some  of  the  individuals  were  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  flattening  of  the  shinbone  (platycuemism), 
which  probably  stood  in  relation  to  the  free  action  of  the 
foot  that  was  not  hampered  by  the  use  of  a  rigid  sole  or 
sandal.  This,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  race 
character,  or  as  a  tendency  towards  a  simian  type  of  leg. 
These  Neolithic  cave-dwellers  have  been  proved  to  be 
identical  in  physique  with  the  builders  of  the  cairns  and 
tumuli  which  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  (See  Thurnam,  Crania  Biiiannica.)  They  have 
also  been  met  with  abundantly  in  France.  In  the  Caverne 
ds  I'Homme  Mort,  for  example,  in  the  department  of 
Lozere,  e.xplored  in  1871,  the  association  of  remains  was 
ei  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  mentioned  above, 
and  the  human  skeletons  were  of  the  same  small  type.  The 
same  class  of  remains  has  also  been  discovered  in  Gibraltar, 
in  the  caves  of  Windmill  Hill,  and  some  others.  The 
human  remains  examined  by  Professor  Busk  are  of  precisely 
the  same  type  as  those  of  Denbighshire.  In  the  work  of 
Don  Manuel  Gongora  J.  Martinez  (Antiguedadts  Preltis- 
4oi:icns  de  Andalusia,  18G8),  several  interments  are  described 
in  the  cave  of  Murcielagos,  which  penetrates  the  limestone 
out  of  which  tho  grand  scenery  of  the  southern  Sierra 
Nevada  has  been  to  a  great  extent  carved.  In  one  place 
a  group  of  three  skeletons  was  met  with,  one  of  which 
was  adorned  with  a  plain  coronet  of  gold,  and  clad  in  a 
<unic  made  of  esparto  grass  finely-plaited,  so  as  to  form  a 
pattern  like  that  on  some  of  the  gold  ornaments  in 
Etruscan  tomba.  In  a  second  spot  further  within,  twelve 
skeletons  formed  a  semicircle  round  one  covered  with  a 
tunic  of  skin,  and  wearing  a  necklace  of  esparto  grass, 
earrings  of  black  stone,  and  ornaments  of  shell  and  wild 
boar  tusk.  There  were  other  articles  of  plaited  esparto 
grass,  such  as  baskets  and  sandals.  There  were  also  flint 
flakes,  polished-stone  axes,  implements  of  bone  and  wood, 
together  with  pottery  of  the  same  type  as  that  from 
Gibraltar.  The  same  class  of  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Woman's  Cave,  near  Alhama  in  Granada.  From  the 
physical  identity  of  tho  human  remains  in  all  these  coses  it 
may  be  inferred  that  in  the  Neolithic  age  a  long-headed, 
email  race  inhabited  tho  Iberian  peninsula,  extending 
through  France,  as  far  north  as  Britain,  and  to  tho  north- 
west as  far  as  Ireland, — a  race  considered  by  Professor 
Busk  "  to  be  at  tho  present  day  represented  by  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  the  population  now  inhabiting  tho  Basque 
provinces."  This  identification  of  tho  ancient  Neolithic 
cave-dwellers  with  the  modern  Basque-speaking  inhabitant 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees  is  corroborated  by  the  elaborate 
researches  of  M.  Brocaj,  Professor  Virchow,  and  Dr 
Thurnam  into  modern  Basque  skulls.  It  may  therefore 
bo  concluded  that  in  tho  Neolithic  age  an  Iberian  population 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  area  mentioned  above,  inhabiting 


caves  and  burying  their  dead  in  caves  and  chambered 
tombs,  and  possessed  of  the  same  habits  of  life.  The 
remains  of  the  same  small,  oval-featured,  long-headed  race 
have  been  found  in  Belgium  in  the  cave  of  Chauvaux. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  race  except  the 
Iberic  buried  their  dead  in  the  caves  of  Britain.  In 
Belgium,  however,  the  exploration  of  the  cave  of  Sclaig- 
neaux  by  M.  Soreil  proves  that  broad-headed  men  of  the 
type  defined  by  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr  Thurnam  as 
brachycephalic,  and  characterized  by  high  cheek  bones, 
projecting  muzzles,  and  large  stature,  the  average  height 
being  5'84:  inches  (Thurnam),  inhabited  and  buried  their 
dead  in  the  caves  of  that  region.  In  Franco  they  occur  in 
the  sepulchral  cave  of  Orrouy  (Oise)  in  association  with 
those  of  the  Iberic  type.  They  have  also  been  met  with  in 
Gibraltar.  This  type  is  undistinguishable  from  the  Celtic 
or  Gaulish,  found  so  abundantly  in  the  chambered  tombs  of 
the  Neolithic  age  in  France.  Both  these  ancient  races  are 
represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  Basques  and  Aquit- 
anians  of  France  and  Spain,  and  by  the  Colts  or  Gauls  of 
France,  Britain,  and  the  Mediterranean  border  of  Spain, 
their  relative  antiquity  being  proved  by  an  appeal  to  their 
history  and  geographical  distribution.  For  just  as  the 
earliest  records  show  that  the  Iberic  power  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  Loire,  and  as  far  cast  as  the  Rhone,  so  we 
have  proof  of  the  gradual  retrocession  of  the  Iberic  frontier 
southwards,  under  the  attacks  of  the  successive  Celtic 
hordes,  until  ultimatelyowe  find  the  latter  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Southern  Spain,  forming  by  their 
union  with  the  conquered  the  powerful  nation  of  Celt- 
Iberi.  The  Iberians  were  in  possession  of  the  Continent 
before  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Celts;  they  are 
recognized  by  Tacitus  in  Britain  in  the  Silures  of  Wales  ; 
and  they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  small,  dark,  lithe 
inhabitants  of  North  Wales  (see  Dawkins,  Fortnightly 
Review,  October  1874).  From  the  present  distribution 
of  this  non-Aryan  race  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
gradually  pushed  back  westward  by  the  advance  of  tribes 
coming  from  the  East,  and  following  those  routes  which 
were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Low  and  High  Germans. 

The  exploration  of  the  Grotta  dei  Colombi,  in  the  island 
of  Palmaria  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  in  1873, 
proves  that  tho  stories  scattered  through  the  classical 
writers,  that  the  caves  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  were 
inhabited  by  cannibals,  are  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. In  it  broken  and  cut  bones  of  children  and  young 
adults  were  found  along  with  those  of  the  goat,  hog,  fox, 
wolf,  wild  cat,  flint  flakes,  bono  implemeutSj  and  shells 
perforated  for  suspension. 

Prehistoric  Caves  of  Bronte  and  Iron  Ages. — The  extreme 
rarity  of  articles  of  bronze  in  the  European  caves  implies 
that  they  wore  rarely  used  by  the  Bronze  folk  for  habitation 
or  burial.  Bronzo  weapons  mingled  with  gold  ornaments 
have,  however,  been  discovered  in  the  Heathcryburu  Cave 
near  Stanhope,  Durham,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Kirkhead 
in  Cartmell,  in  Taor's  Cave  in  StaflTordshirc,  and  the  Cat 
Hole  in  Qower  in  Glamorganshire.  In  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula the  Cave  of  Cesareda,  explored  by  Signor  Dclgado,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  contained  bronze  articles,  associated 
with  broken  and  cut  human  bones,  as  well  as  those  of 
domestic  animals,  rendering  it  probable  that  cannibalism 
was  practised  in  early  times  in  that  region.  Professor  Busk 
believes,  however,  that  the  facts  are  insufficient  to  support 
the  charge  of  cannibalism  against  the  ancient  Portuguese. 

Caves  containing  articles  of  iron,  and  therefore  belong- 
ing to  that  division  of  the  prehistoric  age,  are  so  unimport- 
ant that  they  do  not  deserve  notice  in  this  place.  As  man 
increased  in  civilization  ho  preferred  to  live  in  bouses  of 
his  own  building,  and  he  no  longer  buried  his  dead  in  tho 
natural  sepulchres  provided  for  him  in  the  rock. 
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Prehistoric  caves  have  been  rarely  cxijlored  iu  extra- 
European  areas.  Among  those  which  abouhJ  in  Palestine, 
one  iu  iMount  Lebanon,  examined  by  the  Ilev.  Canon 
Tiislrani,  contained  flint  impleuieufs  along  with  charcoal 
and  broken  bones  and  teeth,  some  of  which  may  be  referred 
to  a  small  ox,  undistinguishable  from  the  small  short-horn, 
llos  loii^i/rons.  In  North  America  the  remains  found  by 
Mr.  V.  W.  Putnam  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  consisting  of 
moccasins,  rudely  plaited  clotb,  aud  other  articles,  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  division. 

JNiloric  Caves  In  Brikiiu. — The  historic  caves  have  only 
attracted  notice  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  Britain 
alone,  principally  through  the  labours  of  the  Settle  Cave 
Committee  from  the  year  1S69  to  the  present  day.  To 
tliem  is  duo  the  exploration  of  the  Victoria  Cave,  which 
had  been  discovered  and  partially  investigated  as 
early  as  the  year  1838.  It  consists  of  three  large  ill- 
defined  chambers  opening  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  1450  feet 
above  the  sea,  aud  filled  with  dihiis  very  nearly  up  to  the 
roof.  It  presented  three  distinct  eras  of  occupation, — one 
by  hyaDnas,  which  dragged  into  it  rhinoceroses,  bisons,  mam- 
moths, horses,  reindeer,  aud  bears.  This  was  defined  from 
the  next  occupation,  which  is  probably  of  the  Neolithic  age, 
by  a  layer  of  grey  clay,  on  the  surface  of  which  rested  a 
bone  Inrpoon  and  a  few  flint  flakes  and  bones.  Then 
after  an  interval  of  dibris  at  the  entrance  was  a  layer  of 
charcoal,  broken  bones,  fragments  of  old  hearths,  and 
numerous  instruments  of  savage  life  associated  with  broken 
pottery,  Roman  coins,  and  the  rude  British  imitations  of 
them,  various  articles  of  iron,  and  elaborate  personal 
ornaments,  which  implied  a  considerable  development  of 
the  arts.  The  evidence  of  the  coins  stamps  the  date  of 
the  occupation  of  the  caver  to  be  between  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  century  and  the  English  invasion.  Some  of  the 
brooches  present  a  peculiar  flamboyant  and  spiral  pattern 
in  relief,  of  the  same  character  as  the  art  of  some  of  the 
illuminated  manuscripts,  as  for  example  one  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gospels  at  Stockholm,  and  of  the  gosjiels  of  St 
Columban  in  Trinity  College,  Dubliu.  It  is  mostly  allied 
to  that  work  which  is  termed  by  Mr  Franks  late  Celtic. 
From  its  localization  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  seems  to  bo 
probable  that  it  is  of  Celtic  derivation;  and  if  this  view  be 
accepted,  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  its  being 
recognized  in  the  illuminated  Irish  gospels.  Ireland,  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  was  the  great  centre  of  art, 
civilization,  and  literature  ;  and  it  is  onlj'  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  thw-e  would  be  intercourse  between  the  Irish 
Christians  and  those  of  the  west  of  Britain,  during  the 
time  that  the  Piomano-Celts,  or  Brit-Welsh,  were  being 
slowly  pushed  westwards  by  the  heathen  English  iuvader. 
Proof  of  such  an  intercourse  we  fiud  in  the  brief  notice 
of  the  Annales  Cambrice,  iu  which  Gildas,  the  Brit- 
Welsh  historian,  is  stated  to  have  saUed  over  to  Ireland  in 
the  year  565  a.d.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
abtfut  this  time  there  was  a  Brit-AVelsh  migration  into 
Ireland,  as  well  as  into  Brittany.  Objects  with  these 
designs  found  in  Germany  are  probably  diiectly  cr  indirectly 
due  to  the  Irish  missionaries,  who  spread  Christianity 
tiiroiigh  those  regions.  The  early  Christian  art  in  Ireland 
grew  out  of  the  late  Celtic,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  free 
from  the  influence  of  Korae,  which  is  stamped  on  the  Brit- 
Welsh  art  of  the  same  age  iu  this  country. 

Several  other  ornaments  with  enamel  deserve  especial 
notice.  The  enamel  composed  of  red,  blue  and  yellow  has 
been  inserted  into  the  hollows  in  the  bronze,  and  then 
heated  so  as  to  form  a'close  union  with  it.  They  are  of 
the  same  design  as  those  which  have  been  met  with  in  late 
Komau  tumuli  in  tliis  country,  and  in  places  which  are 
mainly  in  the  north.  They  all  belong  to  a  class  named 
late  Celtic  by  Mr  Franks,  and  are  considered  by  liiur  to  be 


of  British  manufacture.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  oiJy' 
reference  to  the  art  of  enamelling  furnished  by  the  cla."!sical 
writers.  Philostratus,  a  Greek  sophist  in  the  court  of  Julia 
Domna,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Scverus,  writes,  "  It  is 
said  that  the  barbarians  living  in  the  ocean  pour  these 
colours  (those  of  horse-trappings)  on  heated  bronze,  and 
that  these  adhere,  grow  as  hard  as  stone,  and  preserve  the 
designs  that  are  made  in  them."  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  since  the  Emperor  Severus  built  the  wall  which  bears 
his  name,  marched  iu  person  against  the  Caledonians, 
and  died  at  York,  the  account  of  the  enamels  may  hqjre 
reached  Philostratus  from  the  very  district  in  which  the 
Victoria  Cave  is  situated.  • 

Associated  with  these  were  bronze  oreaments  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  miscellaneous  iron  articles,  among  which  was  a 
Roman  key.  Remains  of  this  kind  have  been  met  with  in 
the  Albert  and  Kelko  caves  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  that 
of  Cowkerbottom  near  Arnclifi'e,  in  that  of  Kirkhead  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Morecombe  Bay,  in  Poole's  Cavowi 
near  Buxton,  and  iu  Thor's  Cave  near  Ashbourne. 

List  of  J'liiici/xd  Animals  and  Objects  found  in  Brit- 
Welsh  strata  in  Caves. 


Anluiab. 


Domestic — 

Cnnis  familiaris.     Dog ••■ 

Susscrofa.     Pig 

Eqxms  calaUiis.     Horse , 

Bos longifions.   Celtic sliort-boni. 

Cnpraliircns.     Goat 

Wild— 

Cnnis  ridpes.     Fox 

Jfclcs  tazus.     Badger 

Ccrvvs  elajihtis.     Stog 

CciTJis  capycolus.     Koe 

Roman  coins,  or  imitotioiis 

Enamelled  oiuaiiicnts,  iu  l<ionzc. 
Bronze  ornamcnti,  inlnid  witli 

silver 

Iron  articles 

Simian  ware 

Black  ware 

Bone  spoon  fibulie....' 

Bono  combs 


It  is  obvious  in  all  these  cases  that  men  accustomed  to 
luxury  and  refinement  were  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of 
some  great  calamity,  to  flee  for  refuge  to  caves  with  what- 
ever they  could  transport  thither  of  their  properly.  The 
number  of  spindle-whorls  and  personal  ornaments  iujply 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  their  famDies.  AVo  may 
also  infer  that  they  were  cut  off  from  the  civilization- to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  because  in  some  cases 
they  extemporized  spindle-whorls  out  of  fragments  of 
Samian  ware,  instead  of  using  those  which  were  expressly 
manufactured  for  the  purpose.  AMjy  the  caves  were  inhabited 
is  satisfactorily  explained  by  au  appeal  to  contemporary 
histoiy.  In  the  pages  of  Gildas,  in  the  Ai>yto-i>axoii 
Chronicle,  and  in  the  Annales  Canibriie,  we  have  a  graphic 
picture  of  that  long  war  of  invasion  by  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  Roman  province  of  Britannia  were  dri\cn 
back  by  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  who  crossed  over 
with  their  families  and  household  stuff.  Slowly,  and  in 
the  chances  of  a  war  which  extended  through  three 
centuries,  they  were  gradually  pushed  back  into  Cumber- 
land, Wales,  and  West  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 
While  this  war  was  going  on  Uie  criinage  became  debased, 
and  Roman  coins  afforded  the  patterns  for  the  small  bronze 
minimi,  which  are  to  be  met  wjth  cquaUy  in  these  "caves 
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and  in  the  ruins  of  Roman  cities.  As  the  tide  of  war 
rulled  to  the  west,  tbe  English  tongue  and,  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  the  worship  of  Thor  and  Odin 
supplanted  the  British  tongue  and  tlio  Christian  faith,  and 
u  rude  barbarism  ruplaced  what  was  left  of  the  Roman 
cjriUzatioa  iu  tbe  island.  It  is  to  tLis  period  that  relics  of 
this  kind  iu  the  caves  must  be  assigned.  They  are  traoes 
of  the  anarchy  of  those  times,  and  complete  the  picture  of 
the  desolatiou  of  Britain,  revealed  by  the  ashes  of  the 
cities  and  yillas  that  were  burnt  by  the  invader.  They 
l)rovo  that  the  vivid  account  given  by  Oildas  of  the  straits 
tj  which  his  countrymen  were  reduced  were  literally  true, 
'i'he  historic  caves  of  the  Continent  h.ive  not  as  yet  been 
explored.  « 

AtlTUORiTiEa.— 1.  Britain.— BoyU  Dawluns,  CanhimliKj,  1874  ; 
Falconer,  Palaontographicil Uemoira,  edited  byliuak  a.\\>\.  Mureliiaou, 

2  toIb. ;  Buokland,  lUliquiiC  Diluviaiix,  18'^1  ;  Brit.  Avioc.  JU/Mila, 
18S0-1876;  Jbiini.  Anthrop.  Iiisi.,l^7{)-6;Quait.(Jcol.  Juiirii.,  1860- 
76;  Peugelly,  2'rans,  Devonshire  Assui:iation.  'i.  ThoCoutinenL — 
Lartet  and  Chriaty,  lUliquice  Aquitaniat ;  Intcrnat.  Congress  of 
Prehistoric  Archccologij ;  Jlarcel  de  Surrea,  Les  Osseirens  fossHo  (ft 
Lwntl  Viel ;  Dupont,  Vllomme  pciulaiU  les  Ayes  ile  la  Pierre  dans 
les  Environs  de  Dinant-sur-ileiue ;  Schraerling,  Ueekerches  aur  les 
Ossemens  Fossiles  dtconverts  daiis  Us  Caverns  de  Liigc  ;  Merk,  J^jrca- 
vaii/ms  at  Kesserloch,  transl.  J.  E.  Lcc,  1876.  (W.  B.  D.) 

CAVE,  Edwaud  (1G9 1-1751),  an  English  printer,  was 
born  atNewton  in  Warwickshire,  in  IC91.  Ho  was  placed 
by  hia  father,  who  was  a  shoemaker  at  Rugby,  at  the 
famous  school  of  that  town,  but  being  accused  of  robbing 
the  hen-roost,  he  was  forced  to  leave.  He  became  clerk  to 
a  collector  of  the  excise ;  but  the  drudgery  and  insolence 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his  master's  wife  caused  him 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  London,  and  after  haviug  been 
engaged  for  some  time  by  a  timber -merchant,  ho  was  finally 
bound  apprentice  in  the  printing-office  of  Jlr  Collins.  In 
two  years  ha  attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  that  he  was 
sent  to  conduct  a  printing-house  at  Norwich,  and  publish 
a  weekly  paper.  In  this  undertaking  lio  met  with  some 
opposition,  which  produced  a  pnblic  controversy,  and 
procured  young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a  writer.  The  only 
work  of  any  size,  however,  which  he  left  was  An  Account 
of  tfu  Criminals.  lie  held  for  a  short  time  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  franks,  but  his  rigour  in  checking  abuses  soon 
caused  his  dismissal  Ho  now  embarked  the  capital  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  publication  of  the  Geidlemaii's 
Magazine,  a  periodical  which  procured  a  fortune  for  the 
projector,  and  survived  almost  all  its  competitors.     It  is 

03  the  founder  of  this  magazine,  and  as  the  first  to  give 
literary  employment  to  Samu«l  Johnson,  that  Cave's  name 
has  been  remembered.  Ho  died  on  the  lOlh  January  175-1. 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  a  short  biography  of  Cave. 

CAVE,  Dr  William  (1G37-1713),  an  English  divine, 
was  born  at  I'ickwell  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  educated 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  successively 
minister  of  Hasely  in  Oxfordshire,  of  All- Hallows  the 
Great  of  Islington  in  London,  and  of  Isleworth  iu 
jMiddlesor.  Ho  was  chaplain  to  Charles  If.,  and  in  1681 
was  installed  as  a  canon  of  Windsor.  The  two  works  en 
which  his  reputation  principally  rests  are  the  Apottolici,  or 
History  of  Apostles  and  i''alhora  in  the  three  first  centuries 
of  the  church  (1677),  and  Scriplorun  EccUsiasticorum 
Ilisloria  Lileravia  (1G88).  The  bust  edition  of  the  latter 
is  the  Clarendon  Pres?,  1740-3,  which  contains  additions 
by  the  author  and  others.  In  both  works  he  was  drawn 
into  controversy  with  Leclcrc,  who  was  then  writipg  his 
Bibliothijue  UnivericlU,  and  who  accused  him  of  partiaUty. 

Besides  these,  he  wrote  Primitive  Christianiti/,  tr  lieltc/ion  of  the 
AicittU  Chriitiam,  <tx:.;  Tabult  £ee'esi,<alie(t:  Aitliquita'es  Apoa- 
telica;  A  Diarrtation,  eonerming  tht  Oovmmtnt  of  the  Aic'tut 
Ch  irth,  ite.;  Eeclesiastici,  or  Uittory  of  the  FMhtre  of  the  Ath  a»- 
tnrv  :  and  a  nork  eutitlad  ChorlopKylMe  Ecclui  la'iciis,  wbi  h  is  an 
ahridgnient  of  the  Uisloria  Lilerarin 


CAVEUONE,  Jacopo  (1577-16G0),  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Sassuolo  iu  the  ilodeuebc,  was  educated  in  tho 
school  of  the  Cai-acci,  and  ucdcr  them  painted  in  tho 
churches  of  Bologna.  I^is  principal  works  are  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  ^[agi,  the  Four  Doctors,  and  the  Last  Supper ; 
aud  more  especially  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  Gloiy,  with 
San  Petronio  and  other  saints,  painted  in  1G14,  and  now 
in  the  B)logues6  Academy.  °Ca\edone  became  nn  assistant 
to  Guidj  in  Rome ;  hid  art  was  generally  of  a  subdued 
uudumonstrative  character,  with  rich  Titiauesfjaic  colouring. 
Iu  his  declining  years  his  energies  broke  down  after  the 
death  of  a  cherished  son  ;  and  he  died  in  extreme  poverty, 
in  a  stable  in  Bologna. 

CAVENDISH,  HtNRY  (1731-1810),  a  chemist  and 
natural  philosopher,  wa.i  the  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
brother  of  the  third  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  Lady 
Anne  Grey,  daughter  of  tho  duke  of  Kent.  He  v.as  bom 
at  Nice  on  tho  10th  October  1731.  Little  is  known  about 
Ilia  early  education.  He  wna  for  eomo  time  at  New- 
t  mbe's  school  at  Hackney,  and  afterwards  went  t ) 
Cambridge.  Probably  his  taste  fur  experimental  research 
was  mainly  acquired  from  his  father,  who  gave  .''ome  atten- 
tion to  meteorological  observations,  and  whose  very  accurate 
determination  of  the  dcipression  of  mercury  iu  barometrical 
tubes  has  formed  the  basis  of  some  of  tbe  most  refined 
investigations  of  modern  time".  The  morbid  sensibility 
of  his  nature,  which  led  him  to  shrink  from  society,  woul  I 
also  have  an  influence  in  determining  his  choice  of  a 
scientific  life;  and  ho  was  free  to  follow  his  bent,  as  lii.i 
allowance  from  his  father  was  amply  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  and  a  large  i\.heritance  left  him  by  one  (f  his  uncles 
put  him  in  possession  of  abundant  means  for  prosecuting 
his  scientific  investigations.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
indeed,  he  was  not  less  fameii  in  his  country  for  the 
great  accumulation  of^Iiis  property  than  for  his  intellectual 
and  scientific  treasures.  His  merits  in  science  were  more 
generally  understood  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  was  made, 
though  not  till  ho  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy,  one  of 
the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He 
resided  principally  at  Claphani  Common,  but  bis  libiaiy 
was  latterly  at  his  house  in  Bcdf  jrd  Square  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  librarian,  ho  appointed  a  day  on  phich  he 
attended  in  person  to  lend  any  work  to  such  men  of  letters 
as  were  either  personally  known  to  him  or  recommended 
by  his  friends.  So  methodical  was  he  that  he  never  took 
down  a  book  for  his  own  u.io  without  entering  it  in  tho 
loan  book.  In  1760  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  constantly  present  at  the  meetings  of 
tho  society,  as  well  as  at  the  conversations  held  at  tho 
house  of  tho  president  ;  and  ho  dined  every  Thursday 
with  the  club  composed  of  its  member.-<.  Otherwise  ho  had 
little  intercourse  with  society,  even  with  his  own  family. 
He  saw  only  once  a  year  the  person  whom  he  hiid  mado 
bis  principal  heir.  His  dinner  was  ordered  daily  by  n 
note  placed  on  tho  hall  table,  and  his  female  domestics 
had  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  sight  on  pain  of  dismissal. 
His  person  was  tall  and  rather  thin  ;  his  dress  was 
singularly  uniform,  although  sometimes  a  little  neglected. 
Ho  had  a  slight  hesitation  in  his  speech,  and  an  air  of 
timidity  and  reserve  that  was  almost  ludicrous.  He  dii'd 
unmarried  on  tho  21th  of  February  1810,  leaving  a 
property  in  the  funds  of  about  £700,000,  and  a.  lauded 
estate  of  £6000  a  year.  Some  of  his  warmest  admirers 
have  expressed  regret  that  no  portion  of  that  vast  wealth 
was  appropriated  to  scientific  objects. 

For  almost  fifty  years  after  Cavendish  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  continued  to  contribnto  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  papers  that  have  appeared  in  that  collection  ; 
in  -^hich  the  precision  of  e.xpcrimcntol  dpino.istration,  no 
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lesa  tbau  the  iiiipoitant  scieutifio  facts  communicated,  Las 
been  thought  to  have  aided  the  further  progress  of  chemical 
discovery.  He  may  almost  be  called  the  founder  of 
pneumatic  chemistry,  which  Lad  barely  an  existence  when 
lie.  began  Lis  researches.  In  a  series  of  "  Three  papers^ 
containing  Eipeiimenta  on  Factitious  Air,"  Phil.  Tians., 
1766,  p.  141,  he  describes  the  apparatus  used  in  processes 
of  this  kind,  which  he  had  improved  by  the  occasional 
employment  of  mercury.  By  weighing  a  bladder  filled 
with  a  known  bulk  of  inflammable  air  (hydrogen),  and 
then  in  a  state  of  collapse,  aud  by  examining  the  loss  of 
weight  during  the  solution  of  zinc  in  an  acid,  he  found  the 
specific  gravity  of  inflammable  air  to  be  about  -jS^th  of 
that  of  common  air,  a  discovery  which  led  to  balloon 
experiments  and  projects  for  serial  navigation.  He  also 
observed  that  the  gas  obtained  during  the  solution  of 
copper  in  muriatic  acid  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
but  did  not  inquire  further  into  its  nature.  The  second 
paper  refers  to  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid),  which  was  found 
to  undergo  no  alteration  in  its  elasticity  when  kept  a  year 
over  mercury,  to  be  absorbed  by  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
or  of  olive  oil,  and  by  less  than  half  its  bulk  of  spirit  of 
wine,  to  exceed  the  atmospheric  air  in  specific  gravity  by 
more  than  one-half,  and  to  render  it  unfit  for  supporting 
combustion  even  when  added  to  it  in  the  proportion  of  only 
1  to  9.  In  the  third  part,  the  air  produced  by  fermeutatiou 
and  putrefaction  is  examined,  and  is  shown  to  bo  identical 
with  the  fixed  air  obtained  from  marble.  It  is  also  shown 
that  the  inflammable  air  emitted  during  putrefaction 
resembles  that  which  is  procured  from  zinc,  although  it 
appears  to  be  a  little  heavier. 

A  paper  on  "  Experiments  on  Air,"  Phit.  irans.,  1784, 
p.  119,  contains  an  account  of  two  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries that  have  ever  been  made  in  chemistry, — the 
composition  of  water,  and  that  of  nitric  acid.  Cavendish 
first  establishes  the  radical  difference  of  hydrogen  from 
nitrogen,  and  then  relates  his  experiments  on  the  combus- 
tion of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  which  had  partly  been 
suggested  by  an  observation  of  Mr  Waltire,  a  lecturer  on 
natural  philosophy,  and  which  prove  that  pure  water  is  the 
result  of  the  process,  provided  that  no  nitrogen  be  present. 
The  second  series  of  experiments  shows  that  when  phlo- 
gisticated  air  (nitrogen)  is  present  'in  the  process,  some 
nitric  acid  is  produced,  and  that  this  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  atmospheric  air,  by  the  repeated  operation  of  the 
electrical  spark.  In  another  paper  on  "  Experiments  on 
Air,"  Phil.  Tram.,  1785,  p.  372,  the  composition  of  nitric 
acid  is  further  established,  and  it  is  shown  that  nearly  the 
tvhole  of  the  irrespirable  part  of  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
vertible into  this  acid,  when  it  is  mixed  with  oxygen  aud 
an  electric  spark  is  passed  tbroughthe  mixture, — the  fixed 
air  sometimes  obtained  being  due  to  the  presence  of 
organic  substances. 

Besides  the  above,  Cavendish  contributed  a'  number  of 
other  papers  to  the  Philotophical  Trantaciions.  In  an 
"  Account  of  a  New  Eudiometer,"  Phil.  Xrani.,  1783,  p. 
106,  he  attributes  the  great  diflference  in  the  results  of 
«udiometrical  experiments  with  nitrous  gas,  or  nitric  oxide, 
to  the  different  degrees  of  oiygenization  of  the  acid  that  is 
formed.  But  he  found  that  when  the  method  employed 
was  the  same,  there  was  no  sensible  difference  in  the  con- 
Btituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere  under  circumstances  the 
most  dissimilar, — the  air  of  London,  with  all  its  fires  burn- 
ing in  the  winter,  appearing  as  pure  as  the  freshest  breezes 
of  the  country.  la  "An  Attempt  to  explain  some  of  the 
principal  Phenomena  of  Electricity  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Fluid,"  Phil.  Tram.,  1771,  p.  584,  his  theory  of  electricity 
agrees  with  that  which  had  been  published  a  few  years 
before  by  jEpinus,  but  he  has  entered  more  minutely  into 
the  detail:  of  calculation.     T!>e  law  of  ebctrio  attraction 


aud  repulsion  had  not  at  that  time  been  fully  ascertained, 
but  Cavendish  inclines  to  the  true  supposition,  of  forces 
varying  inversely  as  the  squaTo  of  the  distance.  ■  In  Lis 
"  Observations  on  Jlr  Hutchin's  Experiments  for  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  cold  at  which  quicksilver  freezes," 
Phil.  Trans.,  1783,  p.  303,  ho  denied  to  heat  the  character 
of  a  substance,  and  thought  "Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion, 
that  heat  consists  in  the  internal  motion  of  the  particles  of 
bodies,  much  the  most  probable," — a  view  which  it  was 
one  of  the  first  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  objects  to  confirm. 
The  apparatus  which  Cavendish  employed  in  his  "  Experi- 
ments to  determine  the  density  of  the  Earth,"  Phil.  2'rans., 
1798,  p.  4G9,  had  been  invented  and  constructed  mauy 
years  before  by  tlie  Eev.  John  Michell,  whc^did  not  live  to 
perform  the  experiments  for  which  he  intended  it.  The 
method  employed  was  to  suspend  by  a  vertical  wire  a 
horizontal  bar,  having  a  leaden  weight  at  each  end  ;  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  the  force  of  torsion  by  the 
time  occupied  in  the  lateral  vibrations  of  the  bar ;  and  to 
measure  the  extent  of  the  change  produced  in  its  situation 
by  the  attraction  of  two  large  masses  of  lead  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  case  containing  the  apparatus,  so  that 
this  attraction  might  be  compared  with  the  weight  of  tho 
balls,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  attraction  of  the  eartli. 
In  this  manner  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  was  found 
to  be  five  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  water. 

There  has  been  some  difl'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
attitude  of  Cavendish  towards  the  antiphlogistic  theory  of 
Lavoisier.  Cavendish  by  no  means  dissented  from  tho 
whole  of  that  theory.  In  the  "  Experiments  on  Air,"  Pltit. 
Trans.,  1784,  ho  quotes  Lavoisier  and  Scheele  with  appro- 
bation, as  having  suggested  tho  opinion  "  that  dephlogisti- 
cated  air  and  phlogisticated  air  are  quite  distinct  substances, 
and  that  common  air  is  a  mixture  of  the  two."  Afterwards 
ho  says  that  "  not  only  the  foregoing  experiments,  but 
most  other  phenomena  of  nature,  seem  explicable  as  well, 
or  nearly  as  well,  upon  this  as  upon  tho  commonly  believed 
principle  of  phlogiston."  M.  Cuvier  has  even  asserted  that 
the  antiphlogistic  theory  derived  its  first  origin  from  ono 
great  discovery  of  Cavendish,  that  of  the  nature  of  hydro- 
gen, and  owed  its  complete  establishment  to  another,  that 
of  the  composition  of  water. 

Cuveudish  possessed  a  clearness  of  comprehension,  and  an 
acuteness  of  reasoning,  which  had  been  the  lot  of  very  few 
of  his  predecessors  from  the  days  of  Newton.  Tho 
splendid  career  of  chemical  investigation,  which  has  since 
been  pursued  with  a  degree  of  success  unprecedented  in 
history,  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  laid  open  to  man- 
kind by  his  labours. 

C  A.YENDISH,  JIaroaeet.    See  Newcastle,  Dhchess 

OF. 

CAVENDISH,  Thomas  (1560-1592),  the  third  circum- 
navigator of  the  globe,  was  born  at  Trimley  St  Mary,  in 
Suffolk,  in  1560.  For  a  short  time  he  studied  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  but  quitting  the  universitjr 
without  a  degree,  he  followed  the  court,  and  in  a  few  years 
squandered  away  nearly  all  his  inheritance.  Turning  his 
attentiotk  to  maritime  adventure  with  a  view  to  repairing 
his  fortune,  he  fitted  out  a  ship  in  which  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  sent  to  Virginia  in  1585  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  On  his  return  he  resolved  upon 
a  predatory  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  tho  New 
Worid.  Accordingly,  on  July  21,  158G,  he  sailed  from 
Plymouth  with  three  small  vessels,  passed  through  tho 
Straits  of  Magellan,  cruised  along  the  coasts  of  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  burnt  and  sunk  nineteen  ships, 
including  the  "  Santa  Anna,"  a  vessel  belonging  to  tho  king 
of  Spain,  with  a  cargo  of  immense  value,  which  ho  captured 
off  the  coast  of  California.  Eeturning  Lome  with  hi». 
plunder  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ho  reached  Plyrooi^b 
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September  9,  1588,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in 
two  years  aud  fifty  days.  It  is  said  that  his  sailors  were 
clothed  in  silk,  liLs  saib  were  damask,  aud  his  topmast 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  His  hastily-acquiied  riches 
did  uot  last  loug,  for  in  1591  he  had  reduced  himself  to 
the  necessity  of  undertakin;;  another  expedition  with  five 
vessels.  This  voyage  was  a  most  disastrous  cue.  His 
crews  were  mutinous,  and  after  leaving  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  they  obliged  him  to  steer  for  England.  At 
this  ho  bL-came  di3i)irited,  and  died  of  grief  on  the  home- 
ward voyage  in  1592.  The  only  geographical  discovery  of 
any  importance  which  can  bo  attributed  to  Cavendish  is 
that  of  the  harbour  named  by  him  Port  Desire,  on  the  oast 
eoast  of  Patagonia. 

CAVENDISH,  Sir  William,  thesecoud  8on  of  Thomas 
CJavendish  of  Cavendish  in  Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  born  about  the  year  1505. 
Having  received  a  liberal  educatiou,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he  served  iu  the 
capacity  of  gentleman-usher  of  the  chamber.  Cavendish 
was  with  Wolsey  when  he  died,  and  delayed  going  to  court 
till  he  had  seen  his  remains  decently  interred.  The  king 
was  so  far  from  disapproving  of  his  conduct  that  he 
immediately  took  him  into  his  household,  made  him 
treasurer  of  his  chamber  and  a  privy-councillor,  aud  after- 
wards conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood.  He  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  receiving  the 
surrender  of  religious  houses.  In  15-tO  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  aud  soon 
afterwards  obtained  a  grant  of  several  considerable  lordships 
in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  his  estates 
were  much  increased  by  royal  grants  in  seven  different 
counties  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  continued  in  high  favour 
at  court  during  the  reign  of  Queen  JIary.  He  died  in 
1557.  Sir  William  was  the  founder  of  Chatsworth,  and 
of  the  vast  fortunes  of  his  descendants,  the  dukes  of  Devon- 
shire. He  wrote  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
of  which  a  mutilated  copy  appeared  in  1641.  It  was  first 
correctly  printed  in  l)r  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiaslical 
Biography. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  first  duke  of  Devonshire. 
See  Devonshire,  Duke  of. 

CAVITE,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  the  Philippines, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  nine  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Manilla,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  in  the  bay.  It  was  formerly  the  head 
uaval  depot  of  the  Spanish  possessions  ifi  the  East,  and  has 
au  arsenal,  a  hospital,  two  churches,  and  three  convents. 

CAVORE,  or  Cavour,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province 
of  Turin,  25  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It-carries  on  silk-spinning  and  linen-weaving,  as  well  as  a 
trade  in  grain.  In  14.33  it  was  bestowed  by  Amadous 
VIII.  of  Savoy  on  the  lords  of  Raconis,  and  in  the  IGtb 
«nd  17th  centuries  it  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the 
various  wars  and  revolutions.  In  more  recent  days  it  has 
given  its  name  to  tlie  great  statesman  of  Italy  whose  family 
were  raised  to  the  marquisato  of  Cavour  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  An  earthquake  did  considerable  damage 
to  the  town  in  1808.     Population,  7380. 

CAVOUR,  Count  (1810-1861).  CamUlo  Benso  di 
Cavour,  the  regenerator  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  statesmen,  was  born  at  Turin  on  the  Ist  of  August 
1810.  The  family  of  the  Bensi  was  a  very  ancient  one. 
The  founder  of  it,  a  Saxon  warrior  named  Hubert,  after 
following  Barbarossa  in^his  Italian  wars,  and  making  a 
pdgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  married  a  Piedmontcse  heiress 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  settled  on  the 
very  estate  of  Santena  where  the  remains  of  his  great 
descendant  were  lately  kid.  In  the  early  part  of  their 
^|i«tory.  tho  Bonsi  seem  to  have  been  counected  with  the 
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small  neighbouring  republic  of  Chieri,  later  with  the  House 
of  Savoy,  which  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand  iu  those 
parts  of  Northern  Italy.  Their  life,  like  that  of  other 
feudal  barons,  was  stirring,  rough-handed,  and  adventurous. 
Members  of  the  family  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
history,  but  none  of  them  eminent  enough  to  deserve 
mention  here.  In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  head  of 
the  Bensi  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis,  under  the 
name  of  Cavour.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  we  find  the  father  of  the  great  statesman  ia 
possession  of  the  title  of  marquis.  He  had  married  a 
Geaevese  lady  of  rank,  and  both  held  offices  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Prince  Borghese,  husband  of  the  Princess 
Pauline,  the  beautiful  sister  of  Napoleon,  who  was  governor 
of  Piedmont  in  those  daj's  when  Europe  lay  at  the  feet  of 
the  French  conqueror.  Under  these  circumstances  was  the 
future  deliverer  of  Italy  born,  the  second  son  of  this 
Piedmontese  nobleman  aud  of  his  Geuevese  wife  The 
Princess  Pauline,  the  sister  of  oue  Napoleon,  and  aunt  of 
another,  who  have  so  powerfully  influeuced  the  destinies 
of  Italy,  preseuted  the  infant  Camillo  at  the  font. 

Cavour  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  in  his  father's 
house  at  Turin,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  which  favour 
the  full  and  geuial  development  of  both  miud  and  body. 
The  old  marquis,  who  became  a  decided  conservative  after 
the  Revolution,  was  a  wise  aud  benevolent  father,  and  an 
upright  man.  He  enjoyed  the  care,  too,  of  an  accomplished 
mother,  of  a  grandmother  still  more  accomplished,  and  of 
two  aunts,  who,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  naturally 
bestowed  all  their  affection  on  him  and  his  elder  brother. 
For  some  time  he  had  no  love  for  his  lessons  ;  in  fact,  he  had 
a  perfect  horror  of  them.  The  probability  is  that  the 
buoyancy  and  energy  of  his  nature  made  him  averse  to 
such  restraint.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  boy,  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  never  tired  of  play,  strong  of  will,  yet 
genial  and  good-natured.  Iu  a  little  time  he  became  a 
voracious  reader,  but  as  full  of  frolic  as  ever.  At  ten  years 
of  age  Camillo,  being  intended  for  the  army,  left  home  to 
enter  the  military  academy.  There  he  studied  hard, 
especially  mathematics.  As  he  afterwards  regretted,  the 
literary  side  of  his  education  had  been  neglected, — perhaps 
because  he  had  never  been  attracted  to  literature  by  any 
of  those  circumstances  which  call  forth  a  dormant  power, 
perhaps  because  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  was  too  strong 
towards  the  clear  and  the  utilitarian.  Mathematics  satisfied 
his  love  for  definite  statement  and  clear  demonstrative 
argumeut.  He  had  no  inclination  towards  metaphysics, 
had  little  imagination,  and  was  never  tempted  to  run  after 
vague  ideals.  The  only  speculations  he  indulged  in  were 
social,  political,  or  industrial,  those,  in  fact,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  tangible  and  positive  interests. 
But  his  after  career  as  plainly  shows  that  he  was  capable 
of  a  deep  and  absorbing  enthusiasm,  which  was  all  the 
more  powerful  and  effective,  because  disciplined  by  a  sure 
judgment  and  a  wise  patience. 

Anyhow,  ho  was  a  very  successful  student  in  tho  subjects 
taugl^  at  tho  military  academy.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  in  the 
engineers  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  though  by  the  rules  of  the 
service  it  was  not  under  twenty  such  a  post  could  be 
granted. 

At  the  military  academy  an  incident  occurred  which  is 
a  clear  indication  of  his  character,  and  helped  greatly  to 
determine  his  future  career.  Being  the  son  of  a  noble 
family,  ho  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  )jage  in  the 
royal  household.  An  ordinary  boy  would  have  been  highly 
delighted  with  thid  introduction  to  couit  life  ;  but  to 
Cavour  its  restraints,  its  etiquette,  and  its  livery  were  a 
galling  load,  and,  as  he  was  by  no  means  ready  to  learu 
tho  lessons  of  what  is  called  a  wise  reticence,  he  was  soon 
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relieved  of  the  honour,  and  marked  as  a  dangerous  feUov 
During  his  brief  mditary  career  he  eeems  to  have  been 
-stationed  mostly  at  Genoa.  This  was  a  more  independent 
life  than  he  had  hitherto  led  ;  and  at  Genoa,  where  the 
Lberal  clement  was  naturally  stronger  than  at  the  cuurt 
and  capital,  young  Cavour  felt  himself  more  at  Lis  oaso 
than-ever  he  had  been  at  Turin.  But  when  the  shock  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  the  year  IbSO  began  to  be  felt  in 
Italy,  and  when  men  thought  themseives  at  liberty  once  more 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  state  of  their  uative  country, 
Cavour  was  soon  caught  offending  by  the  same  excessive 
freedom  of  speech.  He  was  sent,  therefore,  in  a  kind  of 
honourable  banishment  to  Fort  Bard  in  the  Val  d'Aosta, 
nominally  to  superintend  some  mason-work  there,  but  really 
as  a  chastisement  for  his  imprudence,  and  in  the  hope  of  a 
courst  of  solitary  reflection  leading  him  at  last  to  acquiesce 
ifl  the  existing  state  of  things.  Here  Cavour  was  reduced 
to  great  straits  for  want  of  society,  being  obliged  to  while 
away  his  time  at  a  certain  game  of  tarots  with  the  con- 
tractors. After  six  months  he  grew  weary  of  it,  and  sent 
In  his  resignation  (1831). 

He  had  now  reached  a  most  important  turning-point  in 
his  career.  Set  adrift  from  the  profession  for  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  suspected  at  court,  there  were  three 
courses  open  to  him, — to  retire  into  private  life  in  Piedmont, 
or  to  go  abroad  and  quietly  await  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  taking  part  in  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  or  to  join 
in  the  frequent  conspiracies  of  the  Carbonari  and  other. 
for  its  immediate  emancipation.  The  state  of  Italy  was 
such  as  to  justify  the  most  extreme  methods.  He  was  now 
an-ived  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  he  could  realize  the  full 
measure  of  the  sufferings  and  humiliations  his  country  had 
undergone.  Endowed  with  the  all  too  fatal  gift  of  beauty, 
and  covered  with  a  population,  which  has  excelled  in  every 
department  of  human  activity,  in  arts  and  literature,  in 
commerce  and  navigation,  but  was  too  disunited  and  far  too 
demoralized  to  defend  her,  Italy  had  for  centuries  been  the 
prey  of  every  spoUer,  of  the  Saracen  and  the  German,  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard.  Her  national  life  had  been 
repressed,  her  commerce  ruined,  her  intellectual  growth 
stifled,  and  the  very  soul  of  her  people  debased  and  per- 
Tertod  by  priestcraft  and  foreign  despotism.  To  most  other 
nations  their  native  land  was  an  object  of  pride  and 
affection,  to  the  Italians  Italy  was  the  theme  of  shame  and 
burning  tears.  The  entrance  of  the  armies  of  Republican 
France  into  Italy  had  been  greeted  as  the  dawn  of 
deliverance,  but  in  a  little  time  their  deliverers  proved 
themselves  to  be  only  new  masters.  Yet  the  French  occupa- 
tion had  the  good  effect  of  diffusing  the  liberal  ideas  of  the 
French  thinkers,  and  of  accustoming  the  Italians  to  a 
comparatively  just  and  well-ordered  government,  so  that 
the  desire  for  national  regeneration  became  more  ardent 
than  ever.  ,  Then  came  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  which  gave 
Austria  direct  or  indirect  rule  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
in  1820  the  rising  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  which  furnished 
that  power  with  the  pretext  of  armed  intervention,  and  the 
excuse  for  rivetting  still  faster  the  chains  of  the  enslaved. 
At  this  period,  then,  the  prospects  of  Italian  liberty  seemed 
darker  than  ever.  Even  Sardinia,  though  preserved  from 
the  worst  reactionary  extreme  by  the  hatred  of  Austria,  had, 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  current.  Charles 
Albert  himself,  the  leader  of  the  rising  in  Piedmont  in 
1821,  was  fain  to  atone  for  his  liberal  courses  by  ;oining 
iu  the  worst  measures  of  the  reaction,  and,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  1831,  was  instructed  that  ha  held 
Ilia  place  only  on  lug  good  beliaviour.  Tn  fact,  fioni  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  to  1847,  when  the  revolution  re- 
commenced, he  was  only  the  nominal  ruler  of  Sardinia  ; 
his  luinistors  wore  the  creatures  of  Austria,  and  received 
their  iugtrudioas  ficm   iletteruich.     It  is   uecessaij   to 


rv.member  these  circuuistcaces  i/  we  ato  to  appi'3ciak 
nghtly  the  services  of  Cavour.  We  must  con;  pare  thi 
Italy  he  has  made  not  with  countries  which  have  foi 
centuries  had  a  free  development  of  their  nationa'  ^ife,  but 
with  Italy  of  1820  or  1830,  with  Italy  oppressed, 
demoralized,  and  disunited,  while  the  noblest  of  her  sons 
languished  in  Austrian  prisons,  or  fretted  their  lives  awaj 
in  exile  or  in  vain  conspiracy.  In  these  circumstances 
Cavour,  a  youth  of  twenty,  might  have  been  led  to  join  the 
secret  societies  which,  under  the  direction  chiefly  o! 
Mazzini,  waged  ceaseless  war  against  the  oppressors  or 
Italy.  From  this  his  good  sense  happily  saved  him 
Though  prophetically  aware  of  the  near  advent  o) 
democracy  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  world,  he  saw  thai, 
conspiracies  could  uot  deliver  Italy,  that  fitful  plofi 
backed  by  irregular  bauds  were  useless  against  a  regulaj 
Government  supported  by  veteran  armies,  and  that  fretfUi 
outbreaks  would  only  irritate  Austria  and  excuse  furthei 
oppression  without  doing  her  any  real  injury.  -  Being 
therefore,  unable  to  tolerate  the  policy  of  the  clerical  and 
aristocratic  party  of  the  time,  and  entirely  disapproving  of 
the  method?  cf  the  Carbonari  and  "  Young  Italy,"  he  saw 
that  the  best  course  in  politics  was  a  watchful  inactivity. 
For  sixteen  years  he  was  obliged  to  wait  in  private  Lfe,  a 
keen  and  patient  observer,  acquiring  that  ripe  and  com- 
prehensive wisdom  which  should  fit  him  to  be  an  effective 
servant  of  his  country.  »  During  these  long  years  we  £nd 
him  active  in  three  special  ways, — as  the  skilful  promoter 
of  the  material  interests  of  his  country,  especially  m 
agriculture,  as  a  keen  student  and  observer  of  foreign 
countries,  especially  France  and  England,  and  as  the 
author  of  papers  in  which  he  embodied  some  of  the  result; 
of  his  observations. 

Though,  at  first,  it  is  said,  he  could  scarcely  distinguisli 
between  a  cabbaga  and  a  turnip,  he  soon  made  himself 
complete  master  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
introduced  vast  improvements  on  the  family  estates,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Piedmont  in  1841.  So  in  the  application  of  steam  to 
material  and  social  improvement,  in  establishing  steamers 
ou  the  Lake  Maggiore,  in  the  erection  of  jsteam-mills  and 
chemical  works,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  railways,  as  well 
as  in  founding  the  Bank  of  Turin,  he  took  a  leading  part. 
These  were  good  in  themselves,  but  Cavour  had  a  patriotic 
end  in  view ;  he  knew  that  they  were  the  sure  basis  of 
national  and  social  improvement,  and  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  it.  In  his  study  of  foreign  countries, 
though  he  had  an  open,  penetrating  eye  for  all  phases  of 
their  national  life,  it  was  with  the  same  continual  reference 
to  the  good  of  Italy  that  be  observed  and  meditated.  He 
was  several  times  at  Paris,  and  at  least  twice  in  England, 
and  was.  perfectly  familiar  with  the  language  and  economic 
and  political  condition  both  of  England  and  of  France.  Such 
French  statesmen  as  Guizot  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  he 
highly  esteemed ;  and  he  was  alwaj-s  an  ardent,  though  by 
no  means  unqualified,  admirer  of  England.  In  the  early 
part  cf  his  public  career,  when  his  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tionary fanaticism  made  him  unpopular,  the  charge  of 
Anglomania  was  frequently  brought  against  him.  During 
these  years,  too,  he  wrote  various  reviews,  all  of  which 
give  the  results  of  studies  bearing  on  the  economic  or 
political  questions  of  the  time,  and  bear,  all  of  them,  the 
impress  of  that  practical  moderation  and  penetration  which 
were  such  essential  elements  in  his  character.  These  sixteen 
years  wera  in  every  sense  the  training  time  of  Ca.vour. 
Under  the  combined  influence  of  practical  experience 
in  tho  conduct  of  business,  and  of  philosophic  insight 
into  the  principles  of  free  government,  as  exhibited 
especially  in  England,  he  grew  into  that  capable  man 
who  should  guide  Italy  through  the  troubles  of   a  vorj 
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trying  struggle  to  the  honourable  place  she  now  occupies 
omong  the  free  nations  of  the  earth.  The  years  of  waitin-,- 
it  length  came  to  an  end.  Towards  the  end  of  1817  afi 
the  provinces  of  Italy  were  in  a  highly-wrought  state  of 
revolutionary  excitement.  Pius  IX.,  the  new  Pope,  had 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and,  the  clerical 
and  liberal  parties  being  thus  united,  the  most  extravagant 
hopes  were  entertained.  The  revolution  carried  everything 
before  it,  threatening  only  by  its  growing  violence  to  defeat 
its  own  ends.  Cavour  saw  the  time  for  action  was  come, 
and,  along  with  his  friends  Balbo  and  Santa  Posa,  insti- 
tuted at  Turin  a  newspaper  called  the  Riscrgimcnto,  as  the 
organ  of  their  common  opinions,  while,  on  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  constitution  for  Sardinia,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  suggest,  ho  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  as  one  of 
the  membeos  for  the  capital.  Having  long  meditated  on 
the  political  situation  of  Italy,  and  being  perfectly  at  home 
on  aU  political  <juestions,  ho  took  a  decided  attitude  from 
the  beginning.  As  a  conscientious  adherent  of  the 
principles  of  the  juste  milieu,  he  opposed  in  the  firmest 
way  the  irregular  fervour  of  the  revolution  ;  and  as  a 
practical  man,  he  was  ready  so  far  to  yield  to  its  fury,  in 
•rder,  by  thus  yielding,  to  command  it  and  utilize  its 
strength.  In  the  same  way  he  desired  to  restrain  the 
riolence  of  tho  war  party ;  but  after  tho  example  of 
Paris  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Milan  and  Venice  to 
rise  against  Austria,  ho  saw  that  the  time  for  politic 
hesitation  had  gone  by,  and  with  all  ardour  sounded  the 
call  to  arms.  Again,  when  the  reaction  had  regained  the 
upper  hand  at  Naples,  and  Radetzki  had  defeated  the 
Sardinian  forces  at  Custozza,  he  was  convinced  that  there 
was  no  more  hope  of  success,  and  counselled  peace.  Still 
more  so  after  Novara.  In  tho  Sardinian  Chamber  parties 
rose  and  fell  without  changing  the  attitude  of  Cavour ; 
resolved  on  advocating  the  measures  which  were  for  the 
time  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  Piedmont  and  of  Italy, 
he  supported  the  party  that  he  deemed  most  likely  to  carry 
them  out,  without  regard  to  its  colours.  For  some  time  he 
was  one  of  tho  most  unpopular  men  in  Turin  ;  the  advanced 
[(arty  hated  him  for  his  moderation,  and  tho  conservatives 
for  his  liberalism  ;  as  a  moderate  liberal  ho  often  stood 
almost  alone.  But  gradually  the  real  greatness  of  his 
character  began  to  ajipear  above  the  contending  elements 
which  surrounded  and  obscured  it.  Passing  on  from  those 
years  of  excitement  and  despair,  when  tho  hopes  of  Italy 
seemed  again  indefinitely  deferred,  to  tho  beginning  of 
1863,  when  the  elections  after  his  first  elevation  to  the 
premiership  took  place,  wo  find  tho  extreme  left  almost 
annihilated,  and  the  extreme  right  greatly  reduced  in 
members.  How  had  this  change  taken  place  1  Five  years 
of  hard,  adverse  experience  had  taught  his  countrymen  that 
ho  was  right.  Opposed  to  the  excesses  of  tho  revolution, 
when  the  revolution  was  at  its  height,  and  to  the  pretensions 
of  clericalism,  when  the  revolution  was  for  a  time  discredited, 
he  was  tho  real  fixed  point  in  the  ever-shifting  chaos,  <ind 
the  elements  of  confusion  gradually  gathered  round  him. 
Time,  that  testa  all  opinion  and  nil  character,  had  proved 
the  soundness-of  his. 

From  18.')0  to  1852  Cnvour  was  an  active  member  of 
Azeglio's  administration;  from  1852  to  his  death  in  1861, 
he  was,  except  for  a  short  interval,  tho  prime  minisfor  and 
virtual  ruler  of  his  country.  From  1850  to  1855,  when 
Sardinia  began  to  take  ])art  in  the  Crimean  War,  tho  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  career  was  his  relation  to  tho 
church.  With  his  usual  penetration  ho  soon  perceived 
that  the  pretensions  of  tho  party  now  dominant  »t  Rome 
were  utterly  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  a  free  modern 
90oiety,  artd  that  tho  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  was, 
that  the  state,  while  recognizing  tho  right  of  the  church  to 
perfect  freedom  within  the  sjiiritunl  sphere,  should  assert 


for  itself  the  same  freedom  within  the  civil  sphere ;  in  hi.s 
own  wcrd.s,  he  desired  a  free  church  in  a  free  state. 
While  an  extreme  party  counselled  the  confiication  of  the 
church  property,  Cavour  merely  asserted  the  right  of  tho 
state  to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  it  among 
the  clergy.  On  the  question  of  civil  marriage,  and  of  tho 
immunity  of  the  clergy  from  tho  civil  jurisdiction,  ho 
asserted  the  principle  that  the  state  should  be  absolute 
master  within  its  own  domain;  with  tho  spiritual  rights  of 
the  church  ho  never  interfered.  Those  years  were  mailu^, 
too,  by  many  energetic  measures  for  the  material  improiE- 
ment  of  Sardinia.  The  principles  of  free  trade  'Wjere 
introduced  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  more  judicious 
taxation, 

Cavour's  proposal  to  join  the  alliance  of  the  Western 
powers  against  Russia  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition 
from  both  the  extreme  parties  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  hi^  own 
cabinet  threatened  to  resign.  But  the  king  supported  hjpi ; 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  trusted  him ;  aud  in  the  spring  of 
1855  the  Sardinian  army  was  on  its  way  to  the  East. 
This  audacious  step  of  the  Sardinian  minister,  which 
engaged  one  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  a  con- 
flict among  the  greatest  empires,  caused  some  doubtful 
reflections  at  the  various  courts.  It  was  understood  by  all 
as  a  bold  assertion  of  Italy  ;  aiid  an  Austrian  miniaJer 
declared  it  a  pistol-shot  fired  at  the  head  of  Austria.  At 
first,  too,  the  Sardinian  army  experienced  a  hard  fortune. 
It  was  attacked  by  cholera,  and,  for  a  long  time,  '.nx) 
opportunity  occurred  for  distinguishing  itfeelf  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  worst  auguries  of  the  opposition  seemed 
destined  to  be  fulfilled,  and  their  fiercest  denunciations  of. 
an  expensive  and  Quixotic  expedition  justified,  when  tidings 
came  of  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya.  The  enthusiasm  was 
universal,  the  opposition  was  silenced,  and  Cavour  rose 
higher  than  ever  in  the  national  estimation. 

Then  came  the  peace,  considerably  to  the  disappointmaiit 
of  Cavour,  who  had  expected  a  prolonged  war,  and  perhaps 
a  general  state  of  confusion,  in  which  an  adventurous  stale 
like  Piedmont,  that  had  everything  to  gain  and  little  to 
lose,  might  greatly  profit.  It  was  not  without  great 
hesitation  that  he  resolved  to  be  present  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris.  Yet,  when  there,  he  maintained  the  cause  of 
Italy  not  less  efi'ectively  than  the  Sardinian  army  had  dcvae 
in  the  Crimea.  In  all  tho  questions  that  turned  up  lite 
bore  himself  with  such  tact,  knowing  well  how  far  the 
modesty  of  his  position  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of 
silence,  and  so  skilfully  brought  forward  the  astoniihifff; 
resources  of  a  mind  deeply  versed  in  European  questions, 
that  ho  was  immediately  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
living  diplomatists,  and  took  a  place  altogether  out  et 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  he  represented. 
His  most  ardent  wish  was  to  see  the  grievances  of  Il.ily 
brought  before  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  near  the  eu«i 
of  its  sitting©  Count  Walowski,  as  president,  introduced 
the  subject,  pointing  out  the  danger  to  the  European  peace  ot 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  suggested  that  a  note  should 
bo  addressed  to  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  counselling  reform. 
This  slop  took  the  members  by  surprise,  and  as  Count  Buol, 
the  representative  of  Austria,  protested  against  the  discus- 
sion of  tho  question,  the  matter  ended,  but  not  before 
Cavour  had  time  to  plead  tho  cause  of  Italy.  Afterwards, 
he  followed  up  the  advantage  ho  had  gained  bv  a 
memorandum  to  tho  same  cflfcct  addressed  to  tho  canw^ 
of  London  and  Paris.  Thus  the  gains  of  tho  war  .wcfB'not 
slight.  Tho  morale  of  tho  Picdmontese  army  had  been 
restored,  and  the  name  of  Italy,  not  as  a  geographical  idea, 
but  as  a  nationality,  brought  before  assembled  Europe. 
Above  all,  enlightened  Italians  now  felt  that  they  had  found 
a  man  ;   no  sentimental  dreamer  of  liberty,  nor  a  fanatical 
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conspirator,  but  a  wise  statesman,  deeply  read  in  the  secrets 
of  European  politics,  capable  of  commanding  at  once  the 
confidence  of  Italy  and  the  respect  of  Europe. 

What  was  scarcely  less  important  was,  that  Napoleon 
and  France  liad  become  interested  in  Italy.  Certainly,  if 
Cavour  had  been  free  to  choose,  he  would  have  preferred 
to  inaugurate  the  regeneration  of  his  country  under  the 
auspices  of  England.  Her  moral  weight  was  greater,  and 
she  was  less  likely  to  exact  painful  sacrifices  as  the  price  of 
her  Buppor'  His  participation  in  the  Crimean  struggle 
had  been  above  all  advantageous  to  England ;  her  liberal 
traditions  and  her  feelings  of  gratitude  alike  led  him  to 
hope  for  her  support.  But  to  his  chagrin,  he  found  at  the 
Congress  that  the  state  of  European  politics  had  made 
England  the  friend  of  Austria  ;  and  that  his  advocacy  of 
the  union  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  opposition  to 
her  views  had  alienated  her,  he  soon  found  out  in  the  cold- 
ness of  the  English  ministers.  Still  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  discouraged.  He  could  count  on  Napoleon  ; 
Kussia  was  estranged  from  Austria,  Prussia  was  her  rival  in 
Germany,  Hungary  was  discontented.  To  isolate  Austria,  to 
make  friends  of  her  enemies  and  rivals,  to  regain  the  good- 
will of  England, — this  was  now  the  policy  of  Cavour. 
The  hostility  of  Sardinia  to  Austria  became  every  day 
more  apparent  and  more  provoking.  The  armaments  of 
Sardinia,  far  too  great  for  the  resources  or  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  country,  pointed  to  war  as  the  only 
solution  of  standing  difficulties.  Accordingly,  at  Plom- 
biferes,  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  the  programme  of  the  war 
of  1859  was  made  out  by  the  French  Emceror  and 
Cavour. 

These  were  times  of  almost  preternatural  activity  for 
Cavour.  At  one  period  or  other  he  had  filled  almost 
every  office  in  the  administration  ;  but  in  a  crisis  like 
the  present,  the  constitution  was  suspended,  and  the  prime 
minister  became  a  kind  of  dictator,  taking  upon  himself 
the  entire  government  of  the  country,  home  and  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  ministry  at  war,  as  well  as  finance.  The 
crisis  was  worthy  of  such  a  supreme  effort,  for  bitterly 
disappointed  as  Cavour  and  the  Italians  were  at  the  peace 
of  Villafranca,  the  power  of  Austria  in  the  peninsula  had 
been  broken,  and  Italy  thenceforward  had  her  destiny  in 
her  own  hands. 

On  the  conclusion  of-peace  Cavour  had  resigned,  but 
he  returned  to  his  post  in  January  1860,  to  resume  under 
different  conditions  the  work  interrupted  at  Villafranca. 
The  task  was  a  tortuous  and  delicate  one,  and  required 
skilful  managing.  The  possession  of  Lombardy  and  the 
overthrow  of  Austria  were  the  tangible  results  of  the  late 
campaign.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Italy/  and  in  the 
further  development  of  events,  four  influences  had  to  be 
considered  : — France,  which  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
Villafranca  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  rulers  of  Central 
Italy  ;  Austria,  which  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  this 
and  other  conditions  of  the  treaty  ;  England,  where  in 
obedience  to  public  opinion,  which  now  began  to  under- 
stand the  real  issues  at  stake  in  Italy,  the  Government 
inclined  to  let  the  people  have  their  own  way  ;  and  the 
people  of  Italy  itself,  decidedly  anxious  for  Italian  unity, 
but  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  ruinous  excesses  of  1848. 
It  was  now  the  business  of  Cavour  so  to  manage  the  course 
of  diplomacy,  as  to  prevent  a  cnllis'nn  with  France  or 
Austria,  to  gain  time  for  the  public  opinion  of  Central 
and  Southern  Italy  to  declare  itself,  and  to  avoid  every- 
l^ung  like  disunion  or  uproar  in  bringing  the  various 
provinces  under  the  government  of  V'icfor  Emmanuel. 
First,  then,  in  early  spring,  the  population  of  Tuscany 
and  Emilia  all  but  xinauimously  declared  in  favour  of 
annexation,  though  this  result  was  embittered  by  the 
consequent  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France,  which 


claimed  these  districts  as  compensation  anil  security. 
Cavour  was  severely  reproached  by  many,  and  above  all 
by  Garibaldi,  for  thjs  concession.  But  there  are  three  con- 
siderations, which  seem  entirely  to  clear  him  from  an/ 
appearance  of  want  of  patriotism, — the  necessities  of  hijs 
position  as  regarded  France, and  the  facts  that  the  Savoyards 
are  far  more  French  than  Italian,  and  from  a  geographi- 
cal and  military  point  of  view  belong  more  naturally 
to  France  than  to  Italy.  In  the  south,  where  the  Pope 
and  the  king  of  Naples  still  maintained  a  settled  govern- 
ment, the  unification  of  Italy  seemed  to  meet  with  greater 
difficulties,  when  Garibaldi  stepped  forward  to  cut  the  knot. 
It  was  certainly  not  against  the  will  of  Cavour  that  the 
hero  set  out  on  his  adventurous  enterprise.  He  could 
evidently  do  nothing  else  than  carefully  watch  the  progress 
of  the  expedition,  ready  to  own  or  disown  it,  according  to 
the  event.  Accordingly,  on  Garibaldi's  triumphant  arrival 
at  Naples,  the  Piedmonte.se  army  occupied  the  Marches 
and  Umbria,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  plains  of 
Campania  shook  hands  with  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi. 
The  hero  saluted  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy.  Next 
spring  the  first  Italian  Parliament  met  at  Turin  ;  and 
Cavour  saw  the  dream  of  his  youth  realized.  He  had  seen 
a  new  Italy  spring  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  an  Italy  of 
representative  government  and  of  enlightened  progress,  the 
mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the 
commonwealth  of  nations.  Still  much  remained  to  be 
done,  the  sores  caused  by  centuries  of  misgovernment 
required  to  be  healed,  the  finances  arranged,  a  navy  created, 
the  relations  with  the  church  regulated,  and  a  thousand 
other  matters  attended  to,  ere  the  new  Italy  could  answer 
to  the  ideal  in  the  mind  of  Cavour.  And  now  he  was  to 
be  taken  away  in  the  very  midst  of  his  task.  For  many 
years,  and  especially  during  the  slippery  and  delicate  events 
of  the  last  year,  and  during  the  harassing  debates  with  the 
Garibaldian  party  as  to  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  volunteers,  he  had  been  doing  an 
amount  of  work  which  no  human  strength  could  bear. 
There  were  premonitory  symptoms  enough ;  but  the  keen 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  weighing  upon  him  seemed 
to  increase  as  his  strength  declined.  Medical  men  differed 
as  to  the  precise  form  his  disease  took ;  but  that  overwork 
was  the  cause  of  it,  no  one  doubted.  After  some  days' 
illness,  during  which  his  feverish  talk  ran  ever  on  Italy,  hf 
died  on  the  6th  of  June  1861. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  sensation  caused  by  his 
death,  and  the  passionate  grief  of  every  Italian  patriot. 
It  was  felt  by  every  enlightened  man  that  a  great  and 
beneficent  worker  had  passed  away  from  the  earth.  The 
worthy  countryman  of  Dante  and  Michelangelo,  he  had 
been  privileged  to  achieve  a  mightier  task  than  they ;  the 
one  had  written  a  great  poem,  and  the  other  had  executed 
certain  noble  works  of  art ;  Cavour  recalled  to  life  the 
nation  they  all  loved  so  well. 

Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  did  their  part  in  the 
consummation  of  the  great  work,  while  without  the  help  of 
France  it  clearly  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Cavour  was  the  indispensable  person  who 
brought  all  the  other  agencies  into  wise  and  effective  action. 
To  him  it  is  chiefly  due  that  Italy  anticipated  Germany  in 
the  recovery  of  her  national  rights,  and  led  the  way  in  two 
of  the  most  salutary  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  He,  therefore,  deserves  to  be 
gratefully  remembered  not  only  as  a  true  patriot,  but  as 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Cavour  was  not  eloquent  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word  ;  but  if  the  force  of  words  is  to  be  measured  by 
their  influence  on  the  will  of  men,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  speakers  that  ever  lived  ;  for  he  achieved  what 
he  did,  not  only  as  the  adviser  of  the  king,  but  as  the 
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leader  in  the  Sardinian  Chambers.  In  private  life  he  vms 
upright,  genial,  and  forgiving.  In  public  liio,  aa  we  have 
seen,  his  one  passion  was  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  In 
fact,  few  statesmen  have  left  a  more  stainless  came  behind 
them.  He  was  never  married,  and  left  his  property  to  the 
(thildren  of  his  elder  brother,  who,  it  may  bo  added,  was  a 
rtanch  adherent  of  the  reactionary  party. 

See  De  la  Rive,  Ze  CoviU  dc  (aivovt  :  rfcils  ei  Soutcnirs,  18G2 
(translated  into  Knglish,  same  date);  and  a  memoir  by  E.  Uicey, 
1861.  (T.  K.) 

CAVy,  a  name  common  to  several  species  of  Rodents 
ttelonging  to  the  family  CnviJce,  all  of  which,  at  least  in 
the  wild  state,  are  confined  to  the  South  American  con- 
dinent.  They  are  small  creatures,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot 
in  length,  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  feeding  entirely 
on  fruits  and  herbs.  There  are  several  species.  (1.)  The 
Patagonian  Cavy  (DoUcliotis patagonica),  larger  than  a  hare, 
but  somewhat  resembling  that  rodent  in  external  appear- 
i\nce,  inhabits  the  dry  sterile  districts  of  Patagonia 
And  La  Plata,  disappearing  wherever  the  country  becomes 
tmoro  humid.  It  is  a  shy  creature,  forming  burrows  in  the 
'«nrth,  although  in  districts  where  the  bizcacha  is  found,  it 
is  said  to  avail  itself  of  the  subterranean  works  of  the 
latter.  It  feeds  by  day,  roaming  in  search  of  food  in  small 
companies,^"  hopping,"  says  Darwin,  "  one  after  the  other 
in  a  straight  line  over  the  gravelly  plain."  Unlike  other 
cavies,  its  eyes,  like  those  of  the  kangaroo,  are  protected 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun  by  prominent  eyelashes.  It  is 
covered  with  a  long  dense  fur  of  a  rusty  colour,  and  has  a 
short  tail.  It  produces  two  young  at  a  birtli.  (2.)  The 
Restless  Cavy  (Cavia  aperea),  found  throughout  Uruguay 
and  Brazil,  is  supposed  to  be  the  wild  form  of  the  Guinea- 
pig  of  Europe.  It  is  about  10  inches  long,  is  destitute  of 
a  tail,  and  weighs  a  little  over  1  fc  ■,  its  fur  is  long  and  of 
a  nearly  uniform  greyish-brown  colour.  The  aperea  is 
rarely  found  in  dry  sandy  localities,  preferring  marshes 
covered  with  aquatic  plants,  among  which  it  lies  concealed, 
feeding  in  the  early  morning  and  after  sunset  in  the  evening, 
but  when  the  soil  is  dry  it  forms  burrows  like  the  other 
cavies.  It  is  said  to  live  in  societies  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
individuals,  to  breed  but  once  a  year,  and  to  have  one  or  at 
most  only  two  young  at  a  birth.  The  Guinea-pig  (Cat'i'a 
tobaya  of  some  authors)  was,  according  to  the  zoologists  of 
the  16th  century,  unknown  in  Europe  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
introduced  from  the  southern  di\'ision  of  that  continent, 
the  name  of  Guinea-pig  being  probably  given  by  mistake 
for  Guiana-pig.  It  differs,  however,  in  many  important 
respects  from  the  wild  aperea.  It  is  somewhat  larger,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  cultivated  form  ;  the  colour  of  its 
fur  is  white,  variegated  with  irregular  patches  of  red  and 
black.  It  perishes  on  the  marshy  soil  which  the  other 
prefers  ;  it  produces  a  numerous  progeny  three  times  a 
year;  and  what  is  more  important  still,  the  two  forms  do 
Dot  couple  together,  a  difference  which  among  wild  species 
is  usually  held  as  indicating  generic  distinctness.  It 
appears,  from  the  drawing  of  Aldrovandus,  that  the  Guinea- 
pig  had  already  attained  its  present  variegated  colouring 
fifty  years  after  tlie  discovery  of  America,  a  fact  which  has 
fed  to  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  previously  domesti- 
;atcd  by  the  natives  of  South  America.  Mr  Waterhouse, 
however,  thinks  it  more  probable  "  that  some  pretty  variety 
had  attractsd  the  attention  of  the  earliest  European  settlers 
in  the  New  World,  and  given  ri.so  to  its  capture  and 
domestication,  more  especially  as  the  harmless  disposition 
and  pretty  colouring  of  the  common  Guinea-pig  appear  to 
be  the  only  claims  of  interest  which  are  attached  to  it " 
(Natural  History  of  tlie  Mammalia,  vol.  ii.)  It  is  a 
jingularly  inoffensive  and  defenceless  creature,  of  a  restless 
diipositioD,  and  greatly  wanting  in  that  intelligence  .-hich 


usually  characterizes  domestic  pets,  although  it  is  said  to 
show  some  discrimination.  It  is  of  no  particular  servic« 
to  man,  neither  its  flesh  nor  its  fur  being  put  to  use,  while 
the  statement  that  ita  presence  is  sufficient  to  drive  off  rats 
and  mice  appears  to  be  without  foundation.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly prolific,  beginning  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two  months; 
the  number  of  young  varies,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
parent,  from  four  to  twelve.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
a  single  pair  of  Guinea-pigs  may  prove  the  parent  stock 
of  a  thousand  individuals  in  a  single  year.  (3.)  Th« 
Bolivian  Cavy  {Cavia  holivensis),  found  throughout  tb« 
higher  regions  of  Bolivia,  usually  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
or  12,000  feet,  is  exceedingly  shy,  and  lives  in  burrows, 
these  in  some  districts  being  so  numerous  aa  to  hav« 
completely  undermined  the  soil.  (4.)  The  Rock  Cavy 
(Cavia  rupestris),  distingui-shcd  by  its  short,  blunt  nails,  is 
found  in  rocky  situations  throughout  Brazil,  and  is  much 
sought  after  for  its  flesh,  which  is  considered  a  dainty  by 
the  Indians.  (5.)  The  Southern  Cavy  (Cavia  auslralit), 
common  along  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  forms  deep  burrows, 
with  several  outlets,  in  sandy  declivities,  and  is  said  to 
climb  trees  in  search  of  the  fruit  on  which  it  feeds. 

CAWNPUR  [Cawnpore],  a  district  of  British  India 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  tho 
North-Western  Provinces,  lies  in  20''and  2G°  N.  lat.,  and  79* 
and  S0°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  proviuc* 
of  Oudh,  the  Ganges  River  forming  the  boundary  line; 
on  the  E.  by  Fathipur  district,  on  the  S.  by  tho  JamnA, 
separating  it  from  Hamirpur  and  Jalaun  districts,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Etawah  aud  FarrakhdbAd  districts.  The  district 
is  situated  between  the  Ganges  and  JamnA  rivers,  and  is  a 
portion  of  the  well-watered  and  fertile  tract  known  as  the 
DuAb.  The  general  inclination  of  the  country  is  from  north 
to  south.  Besides  the  two  great  rivers,  the  principal  streams 
are  the  Arand  or  Rhind,  the  Karan  or  Singar,  the  Isan,  and 
the  Pandu.  An  extension  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal  also 
passes  through  the  district.  The  total  area  ia  2336'53 
square  miles.  The  census  of  1872  returned  the  total 
population  of  Cawnpur  district  at  1,156,055,  made  up  as 
follows  : — Hindus,  1,065,786,  or  9220  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population;  JIuhammadans,  89,215,  or  7'72  per  cent.; 
Christians  (i.e.,  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  native  Chris- 
tians), 1054,  or  '08  per  cent.  Total  number  of  villages 
and  townships,  1985;  total  number  of  houses,  272,232. 
Only  two  towns  in  the  district  contain  a  population  of 
upwards  of  5000  souls,  namely  Cawnpur  town  and  can- 
tonments, jxipulation  122,778,  and  Bilbaur,  population 
5954.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  viz.,  233653 
square  miles,  1351 '42  square  miles  are  cultivated,  and 
236"15  cultivable,  the  remainder  being  uncultivuble  waste. 
The  staple  crop  is  wheat,  but  cotton  of  an  excellent 
quality  has  of  late  years  been  much  cultivated.  The 
principal  industry  is  leather  work,  which  is  very  extensively 
carried  on  throughout  the  district, — Cawnpur  saddlery  and 
harness  being  exported  to  all  parts  of  India.  The  trading 
towns  of  importance  besides  Cawnpur  are, — Bilhaur, 
population  5954;  Akbarpur,  population  4911;  and  Koshi- 
pur,  population  4GC3.  Most  of  the  towns  and  largo 
villages  have  markets  once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  sale  of 
local  produce  and  cattle.  Tho  only  regularly-constituted 
municiiiality  in  the  district  is  Cawnpur,  but  ten  small 
towns  have  a  municipal  committee,  and  carry  out  con- 
servancy and  sanitary  arrangements,  ic,  by  means  of  taxes 
asses-sed  on  the  householders.  Tho  last  settlement  of  the 
land  revenue  of  tho  district  expired  in  1872.  aud  a  new 
one  is  in  progress. 

Tho  district  revenue  in  1872-73  was  £570,587,  of  n-hicli  £212,27* 
was  derived  from  lond,  £12,163  from  opium,  and  £'5,882  from 
stamps.  The  district  police  force  in  1873  numbered  655,  costliig 
£9165,  88,;  the  village  wotclimen,  or  rural  police  (muinUiincd  by 
the  villagers).  2986.  estimated  cost  £10.7<6  :  iuuuiri|>al  v>oli>je,  lat 
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eleTen  towns,  411  officers  alfd  mil,  coSlIng  £318S,  12s.  At  the 
charitable  disponsariea  2634  patients  receiTed  treatment  during  1873, 
at  a  cost  of  £1131,  5d.,  of  which  Government  contributed  two- 
thirds.  The  GoTernment  and  aided  schools  in  the  district.in  1878 
numbered  891,  attended  by  10,731  piipils. 

Cawnpur  City,  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the' 
district  of  the  same  name,  and  a  largo  military  canton- 
ment, situated  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
in  26°  29'  N.  lat.  and  80'  25'  E.  long.  The  river  here  is 
about  500  yards  wide  in  summer,  but  when  swollen  by  the 
rains  increases  to  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  strong 
and  rapid  current.  It  is  navigable  southwards  to  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  1000  miles;  and  upwards  as  far  as 
%kerti],  300  miles  to  the  north-west.  A  bridge  of  boats 
enisses  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpur,  and  the  ghits,  or  landing- 
places,  on  the  bank  present  a  busy  scene  of  commerce.  The 
city  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain  ;  and,  together  with  the 
cantonments,  contained  in  1872  a  total  population  of 
122,710  souls,  classified  as  follows  :— Hindus,  90,582  ; 
Mohammadans,  31,888;  Christians,  300.  This  classification 
apparently  excludes  the  European  soldiers.  The  canton- 
ment forms  one  of  the  large  military  stations  of  Northern 
India,  and  has  accommodation  for  7000  fighting  men. 
ELscluding  the  cantonment,  the  population  within  the 
limits  of  the  Cawupur  municipality  amounted  to  98,476  in 
1872.  The  municipal  income  in  1871-72  amounted  to 
£19,323,  and  the  expenditure  to  £15,639.  Cawnpur  is  a 
station  oil  the  East  India  Railway,  and  also  a  terminus  of 
the  Oudh  and  Eohilkhand  Railway.  The  principal 
ftoronghfare  in  the  native  town  is  the  Chandni  Chauk, 
or  "street' of  silver,"  upwards  of  100  feet  in  width. 
CiWDpnr  is  noted  for  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  its 
leather  manufactures,  such  as  saddlery,  harness,  boots  and 
elioes,  Ac. 

Hi3to)~p. — The  importance  of  Cawnpur  city  dates  from 
its  selection  as  a  military  post,  when  the  Ceded  Provinces 
were  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1801.  The 
one  g^eat  event  iu  its  history  is  the  siege  of  the  British 
position  by  the  rebel  Sepoys  during  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
«nd  the  treacherous  massacre  which  followed  on  the 
sttrrender  of  the  garrison.  The  story  of  the  mutiny  and 
massacre  of  Cawnpur  has  been  fully  chronicled  by  Sir  J. 
W.  Kftye,  Colonel  Mowbray  Thomson,  and  llr  G.  O. 
frevelyan.  On  the  deposition  of  Mih4r4j4  B^ji  Rao,  the 
last  Marhatti  PeshwA,  or  sovereign  of  Pun.'l,  by  the  East 
India  Company,  he  received  an  annuity  of  £80,000  a  year, 
and  had  a  princely  residence  assigned  to  him  at  Bithur,  a 
short  distance  from  Cawnpur.  Here  he  lived  in  great  slate 
until  his  death  in  1851.  His  heir  was  an  adopted  son, 
named  Sirlk  Dandhu  Fanth,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Ndni  Sdhib,  who  succeeded  to  the  lato  Peshwa's  estate  at 
Bithur,  and  to  the  great  accumulations  of  wealth  which  he 
had  left  behind  him.  An  application  of  NdnA  SAhib  for  a 
continuance  of  the  annuity  or  pension  granted  to  his  adop- 
tive father  was,  however,  disallowed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment; and  on  appeal,  this  decision  was  upheld  by  the  Board 
of  Control  and  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  For  this 
refusal  to  grant  what  he  looked  upon  as  his  right,  NAni 
Sdhib  cherished  a  bitter  grudge  against  the  English,  which, 
however,  he  carefully  concealed  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  afforded  him  his  opportunity  for  revenge. 

In  May  1857  tlie  European  force  in  the  Cawnpur  cantonment 
consisted  of  a  handful  of  artillery  and  infantry,  maldng  about  300 
fighting  men,  including  the  English  officers  of  the  Sepoy  regiments, 
Tho  native  force  comprised  the  1st,  53d,  and  65th  regiments  of 
natiTe  infantry,  and  the  2d  regiment  of  Bengal  cavalry,  about  3000 
men  in  all.  The  dirision  was  commanded  by  General  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler.  The  native  troops  began  to  manifest,  early  in  1857,  the 
same  symptoms  of  disquiet  as  other  native  regiments  stationed  in 
Bengal  and  Upper  India.  'Wlien  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut  and  Delhi  reached  Cawnpur,  the  excitement  among  the 
native  soldiery,  camp  followers,  and  city  population  increased  to 
juch  a  degree  that  General  Wheeler  deemed  it  expedient  to  throw 


np  defensive  works,  within  which  tho  whnle  Christian  popnUtio'n 
might  gather  in  event  of  n  rising.  Unfortunately,  the  bite  chosen 
for  the  entrenchment  proved  unsriitible  iu  almost  every  respect 
"The  fortifications,"  writes  Sir  John  W.  Kaye,  "were  so  paltry, 
that  an  English  subaltern  could  have  ridden  over  them  on  a  cast 
horse  from  the  company's  stud.  The  earthworks  were  little  more 
than  4  feet  high,  and  were  not  even  bullet-proof  at  tho  crest 
Tho  apertures  for  tho  artillery  exposed  both  our  guns  and  our  gun- 
ners, whilst  ap  enemy  in  adjacent  buildings  might  find  cover  on  all 
sides."  Towards  the  end  of  Jlay  it  became  evident  that  the  rising 
of  the  Sepoys  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  accordingly  all 
\yomen,  children,  and  non-combatants  were  gathered  within  th« 
in^jrovised  entrenchments.  On  the  ni"ht  of  tho  4th  Juno  the  crisi« 
OTrived.  The  2d  cavalry  set  the  example  of  open  rebellion,  and  wer», 
immediately  followed  by  tho  1st  regiment  of  foot.  Tho  treasury 
was  robbed,  and  the  magazine,  with  its  enormons  supplies  of  am- 
munition and  artillery,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  mutineers.' 
The  following  morning  tho  63d  and  66th  native  regiments  join»d 
their  comrades. 

The  Nina's  opportunity  had  now  come. '  He  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed  Peshwi  of  the  Marhattds,  iB 
feudatory  allegiance  to  the  Dellii  emperor.  On  the  6th  June  he  sent 
notice  to  General  Wheeler  that  he  w.as  about  to  attack  tho  position. 
Within  this  slight  fortification  upwards  of  a  thousand  souls  had 
taken  refuge,  of  whom  465  were  men  of  all  ages  and  professions. 
Every  one  able  to  bear  arms  was  told  off  to  tho  defence.  A  t  noon  be- 
gan the  siege,  "the  miseries  of  which  to  the  besieged,"  says  Sir  J.  W. 
Kaye,  "  have  never  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of  the  w  orld.  AH 
the  wonted  terrors  of  a  multitudinous  enemy  without,  of  a  fccbU 
ganison  and  scant  shelter  within,  of  the  burden  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  sick  people,  with  littlo  to  appease  their  wants  or  to  allay 
their  sufferings,  were  aggravated  by  the  burning  heat  of  the  climale. 
The  June  sky  was  little  less  than  a  great  canopy  of  fire  ;  the  sum- 
mer breeze  was  as  the  blast  of  a  furnace  ;  to  touch  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  was  to  recoil  as  from  red-hot  iron.  It  was  the  season  when 
European  sb-ength  and  enengy  are  ever  at  their  lowest  point  of 
depression  ;  when  military  duty  in  its  mildest  form  taxes  the  powers 
of  Englishmen  to  the  utmost,  Oiid  English  women  can  do  little  more 
than  sustain  life  In  a  state  of  languid  repose,  in  shaded  apartments, 
with  all  appliances  at  command  to  moderate  the  temperature  and 
mitigate  tne  snffering.  But  now,  even  under  the  fierce  meridian 
sun,  this  little  band  of  English  fighting  men  were  ever  straining  t» 
sustain  the  strenuous  activity  of  constant  battle  against  fearful  odds, 
whilst  delicate  women  and  fragile  children  were  suddenly  called  t« 
endure  discomforts  and  xirivations  which  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  battle  with  in  strong  he.ilth  under  their  native  skies." 

The  deficiencies  of  the  position  as  a  place  of  defence  soon  bccam* 
apparent.  It  was  exposed  to  a  continuous  cannonade  from  heavy 
siege  guns,  taken  from  the  magazine,  and  to  a  ceaseless  hail-stom 
of  musketry  fire  from  a  range  of  buildings  just  outside  the  entrench 
ments.  All  attempts  of  the  mutineers  to  push  forward  were  fiercely 
driven  back,  and  a  general  attack  upon  the  British  position  wni 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  to  the  assailants.  Butthe  contest  was  tot 
unequal  to  last  long.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  our  fifty-nin« 
artillerymen  were  all  wounded  or  killed  at  tlioir  posts.  On  tlic  cightk 
day  of  the  siege  a  great  calamity  bcfel  the  garrison.  The  bnildinj 
assigned  as  a  shelter  for  the  women  and  children  was  burned  down, 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  had  henceforth  neither  roof  over  he.aj  t« 
shelter  them  by  day,  nor  any  bedding  between  them  and  the  bare  earth 
at  night.  The  miseries  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  disease  were 
now  added  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  tho  exposure  to  the  bum 
ing  sun.  During  the  three  weeks  which  the  siege  lasted,  250  of  tht 
little  garrison  were  intened  iu  the  well  within  the  entrenchment- 

Fearfully  reduced  in  numbers,  with  their  guns  almost  unservice- 
able, their  ammimition  nearly  expended,  and  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  face,  they  found  it  impc-^sible  to  hold  out  much  longer. 
When  thus  almost  at  the  last  extremity  of  despair,  a  written  mes- 
sage  came  from  the  Nana,  offering  to  provide  a  safe  jja-ssagc  to 
Allahabad  to  all  who  laid  down  their  arms.  The  question  of  capitu- 
lation was  long  and  anxiously  discussed  before  the  measure  was 
decided  on  ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  women  and  children,  and 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  led  to  the  acceptance  of  tho  Nana's  terms 
on  the  26th  June,  and  it  was  arranged  to  evacuate  the  entiench- 
ment  next  morning,  the  Nana  engaging  to  provide  safe  conduct  for 
the  garrison  to  the  river  side,  and  sufficient  boats  to  convey  them  t« 
Allahabad. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  the  remnant  of  the  little 
garrison  left  the  entrenchment  and  feebly  dragged  themselves  to 
the  river-stairs  appointed  as  tlie  place  of  embarkation.  Here  ensued 
the  act  of  treachery  which  was  destined  for  long  years  to  embitter 
the  fceliigs  between  the  English  nation  and  the  Indian  races.  IIk 
boats  were  in  waiting  as  arranged,  and  the  embarkation  was  accom; 
plished.  No  sooner,  however,  were  all  on  board  than  on  a  signt 
the  native  boatmen  deserted  their  vessels  and  clambered  to  shore. 
A  murderous  fire  .was  opened  on  the  boats  from  both  sides  of  tli( 
river,  and  presently  the  thatched  roofs  of  tho  vessels  bntst  inte 
fi.ames,  having  been  ignited  by  hot  cinder*      The  boats  were  aground 
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n  iha  tinw  of  their  abandonment  by  their  crews.  On  the  opening 
of  the  fire  every  attempt  was  made  to  get  them  afloat  in  mid- 
channel,  but  moat  of  them  remained  immovable.  "  The  sick  and 
wonnded,"  says  Sir  J.  W.  Kayo,  "were  burnt  to  death  or  more 
mercifally  soflbcated  by  the  smoke ;  whilst  the  stronger  women 
with  children  ia  their  arms  took  to  the  river,  to  be  shot  down  in 
the  water,  to  be  eabrel  in  the  stream  by  mounted  troopers  who 
rode  in  after  'them,  to  bo  bayoneted  on  reaching  laud,  or  to  be 
Blade  captives  and  "reserved  for  a  later  and  more  cruel  immolation." 
The  male  prisoners  were  immediately  killed,  but  of  women  and 
children  it  is  computed  that  200  were  spared  for  the  time  by  order 
of  the  Nand,  and  conveyed  back  to  Cavrapur.  Of  the  boats  which 
got  afloat  only  one  succeeded  in  forcing  its  way  through  the  swarms 
of  enemies  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  its  occupants  only  four 
men,  two  oflicers  and  two  privates,  survived  to  relate  the  story  of 
Cawnpur.  The  rest  -of  the  tale  ia  soon  told.  English  troops  were 
being  harried  forward  by  forced  marches  to  the  relief  of  Cawnpur 
under  Major  Renaud  and  General  Havelock.  On  the  12th  July  they 
came  up  with  the  rebel  army  at  Fathipur,  and  after  i.  short  encounter 
—it  could  not  be  called  a  fight — utterly  routed  it.  Another  engage- 
ment with  a  like  result  took  place  at  Aoung  on  the  15th  July,  22 
miles  from  Cawnpur.  On  this  day,  the  16th,  the  Ndnd  heard  of  the 
defeat  at  Fathipur,  and  learned  that  Havelock's  little  army  was  in 
full  march  upon  Cawnpur.  Furious  at  the  news,  he  resolved  upon 
&  great  final  act  of  butchery.  Orders  went  forth  for  the  massacre  of 
the  women  and  childien,  the  survivorj  of  the  dreadful  day  at  the 
river  side.  Four  or  five  men  who  were  among  the  prisoners  were 
firet  shot  in  the  presence  of  the  Nani,  and  then  the  women  and 
children  were  slashed  to  death  in  their  prison  by  Muhammadan 
butchers  from  the  bazaar,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Ndna's  followers. 
Their  bodies  (some,  it  is  said,  with  life  not  quite  extinct)  were  thrown 
into  the  well  which  had  served  as  an  improvised  cemetery  duiing  the 
siege.  .  After  this  crowning  act  of  infamy  Niud  Sahib  resolved  upon 
inaTrin.ff  one  last  stand  for  Cawnpur,  and  gave  battle  to  Havelock  a 
few  mUes  south  of  the  city  on  the  16th  July.  The  fight  was  more 
hotly  contested  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  but  ended  in  the 
same  result.  During  the  night  Ndnd  Sdhib  fled  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army,  and  the  next  morning  Havelock  entered  Cawnpur,  but 
too  late  to  save  the  captives  whom  ho  bad  hoped  to  rescue.  A  marble 
shrine  with  a  statue  of  the  Angel  of  Peace  by  Marochotti  now  covers 
the  well,  and  the  sad  scene  has  been  surrounded  by  a  lovely  garden. 
The  spot  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  India,  and,  to  quote  the  words 
of  tho  legend  round  the  shrine,  will  for  ever  be  "  Sacred  to  the  per- 
petual memory  of  a  great  company  of  Christian  people,  chiefly 
women  and  chJIdien  "  who  lie  beneath.  A  memorial  church  has  also 
bean  built  in  commemoration  of  the  events  of  the  siege.    (W.  W.  ?'.} 

CAXAMAECA,  or  CAJAJfARCA,  a  city  of  Peru,  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  Truxillo, 
m  7^  7'  S.  lat.  and  78°  31'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  oa  tlio 
east  side  of  the  Westcru  Andes,  in  a  fertile  valley  oa  the 
&izneja8,  at  an  elevation  of  about  9060  feet  above  sea-level, 
72  miles  N.N.E.  of  Truxillo.  Tho  streets  are  regular  and 
wide ;  but  the  houses  are  •  mostly  built  of  clay.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  fine  parish  church,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  tho  church  of  San 
■intonio,  the  Franciscan  monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  the 
remaius  of  the  palace  of  Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  lucas 
i>f  I'eru,  who  was  put  to  death  there  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1533.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  the 
deep  sulphur  springs  of  Pultamarca,  called  tho  Eauos  del 
Inca,  or  Inca's  B:ith8,  which  have  a  temperature  of  16G° 
Fahr.,  and  are  still  much  frequented.  The  manufactures 
of  Caxamarca  are  woolleu  and  linen  goods,  and  steel  and 
silver  articles ;  also  biscuits,  which  arc  much  esteemed. 
Much  trade  is  carried  on  with  Trujcillo ;  and  a  railway 
connects  tho  town  with  the  port  of  Facasmayo.  Popula- 
tion, about  12,000. 

CAXATAMBO,  a  town  of  North  Pern,  120  mUes 
Nf.N.E  of  Lima,  on  the  ircstorn  declivity  of  the  Andes,  in 
0°  63'  S.  and  lat.  7.6°  HT  W.  long.  The  inhabitants,  num- 
bering COOO,  ore  occupied  ia  rearing  sheep  and  cattle,  in 
the  cuiUvatioa  of  corn  and  cocliineal  and  the  manufacture 
itl  woollen  yarn,  and  in  working  the  silver  miuee  near  the 
town 

CAXTON,  WiLUAM  (H22-C.  1491),  the  introducer  of 
printing  into  England,  was  born,  as  ho  tolls  us  himself, 
in  "  Kent  in  tho  VVclde."  Tho  date  of  his  birth  is  uncor- 
ta'n ;    Uldys   places   it  iu  1412,  while  Jiij   most  recent 


biographer,  Mr  Blades,  shows  that  it  could  not  have  beea 
much  later  than  1423.  The  latter,  however,  fixes  upon 
1422-3  as  the  approximate  date  ;  and  this  appears  to  bo 
as  near  correctness  as  ws  are  likely  to  attain.  1412 
seems  too  early ;  for,  by  the  records  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany we  find  that  in  1438  William  Caxton  was  apprenticed 
to  Robert  Large ;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  was 
apprenticed  at  sixteen  than  at  twenty-eix.  Eobert  Largo 
was  a  man  of  great  wealth  end  of  high  position  ;  in  1430 
he  was  sheriff,  and  in  1439  he  celebrated  his  election  to  Iha 
ofiice  of  Lord  Mayor  with  extraordinary  splendour ;  and 
the  fact  that  Caxton  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  of 
such  distinction  makes  it  nearly  certain  that  he  belonged 
to  a  family  of  considerable  influence.  In  1449  his  master 
died ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  his  executors  to  place 
Caxton  where  he  could  fulfil  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship. 
They  sent  him  to  Bruges ;  at  least,  we  know  that  he  was 
there  soon  after.  In  this  town  he  entered  into  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  prospered  so  well  that  before  1450 
he  was  considered  substantial  security  for  £110,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  £1000  at  the  present  time;  and 
eight  years  later  he  had  become  governor  of  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers.  Caxton  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  considerable  polish,  and  to  have  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  sagacity;  for  in  1465,  the  treaty  with  tlie  duke 
of  Burgundy  concerning  the  wool  trade  being  about  to 
expire,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king,  along  with  Sir  Kidiard 
Whitehill,  to  negotiate  its  renewal ;  and  this  attempt 
having  failed,  he  was  again  sent  on  a  similar  mission  three 
years  later  by  the  Mercers  Company,  after  the  marriage  of 
the  duke  to  the  sister  of  King  Edward  IV.  In  the  next 
year,  which  is  worthy  of  note  as  that  in  which  he  cojr.- 
menced  his  Rfcuydl  des  Jlisloires  de  Troye,  he  was  con- 
sidered worthy  to  share  in  the  gift  of  the  "  vin  d'honneur," 
which  was  presented  by  the  authorities  of  Bruges  only  to 
the  most  important  men  in  the  city.  In  the  autumn  of 
1470  Caxton  obtained,  and  availed  himself  of,  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  acquiring  favour  and  influence  in  tho 
English  court ;  for  Edward  IV.  had,  with  his  sup- 
porters, been  driven  into  exile,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
Bruges,  at  the  court  of  hisbrtther-in-law,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

In  1471  Caxton,  perhaps  because  he  was  beginning  to 
find  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  held  too  severe  for 
hi»  declining  strength,  or  it  may  be  because  the  interrup- 
tion in  the  wool  trade  to  which  we  have  referred  had 
diminished  his  fortune,  entered  the  service  of  the  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  from  whom  he  received  a  yearly  pension.  At 
her  command  he  continued  ihe  Jiecuyelt,  which  was 
finished  in  September  of  that  year. 

About  this  time  Caxton  learned  the  art  of  ])riutiDg. 
Wynkyn  de  Words,  his  disciple,  says  that  he  was  taught 
at  Cologne  by  Uhic  ZcU  ;  but  Words  is  often  iuaccurato, 
and  he  seems  rather  to  have  had  Colard  Mansion  as  his 
master.  That  printer  was  at  Bruges;  what  need  then  for 
O&xtoD  to  go  to  Cologne  ?  Besides  Caxtoo's  types  are 
more  like  Mansion's  than  Zoll's  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  long 
before  ho  adopted  the  improvements  which  tiio  lattor 
introduced. 

At  what  date  Caxton  broHght  hia  press  to  England  auu 
set  it  up  at  Westminster  is  quite  uncertain.  It  was  pro- 
bably between  1471  and  1477.  1474  is  tho  date  of  the 
Game  and  Playe  of  Chette ;  but  the  tradition  that  this 
work  was  printed  in  Englaud  may  not  bo  correct.  He 
received  valuable  patronage,  being  employed  by  Edward 
lY.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII.,  by  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  tho  carl  of  Arundel,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  and  other 
nobles;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  busy  writing  aud 
printing  up  to  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1492. 

Of  Caxton's  private  lifo  and  character  we  know  very 
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little.  Hia  temper  seemf  to  have  heen  strongly  conaerva- 
tive ;  he  delighted  in  the  glories  of  chivalry,  and  declared 
that  he  would  rejoice  in  a  new  cruaade  whifb  should  pre- 
vent its  decay.  This  diapositiou  was  also  displayed  in  his 
great  slowness  to  adopt  reforms  in  typography.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  shrewd  and  courtly  man  of  busines.s,  and 
a  scholar  of  considerable  attainmenta.  for  he  was  acquainted 
with  French,  Latin,  and  Dutch,  and  was  ma.Her  of  an 
English  style  which  is  both  ploassiit  and  vigorous. 

For  an  account  of  his  typogra[>hy,  see  Printing.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Oldys  in  the  £io(/raphia 
Britantdca,  by  Lewis  (1738^,  by  Charles  Knight,  and  b"' 
Mr  Blades. 

CAYEMNE,  an  island  of  South  Amencn.    See  Guiana. 

CAYENNE,  a  teaport  town,  and  the  capital  of  French 
Guiana,  on  the  uorth-weat  e.\treuiity  of  the  island  of 
Cayenne,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in 
4°  56'  5"  N.  lat.  and  52"  20'  W.  long.  The  town  forms 
an  almost  perfect  square,  and  has  clean  and  well-macada- 
mized streets.  The  houses,  mostly  of  two  stories,  are  of 
wood,  strengthened  on  the  first  and  ground  floors  by  brick- 
work. In  the  old  town,  which  contains  the  Government- 
house  and  Jesuits'  College,  the  streets  are  not  so  regularly 
and  well  built  as  in  the  new.  The  Place  d'Armes,  a  fine 
quadrangular  space,  lies  between  them.  The  streets  are 
lighted  with  oil  lamp-,  which  burn  for  nearly  twelve  hours. 
Cayenne  has  a  parish  church,  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
a  nunnery,  and  two  schools ;  also  a  bank  and  savings 
bank  under  GoTernnient  supervision,  militaiy  and  civil 
hospitals,  and  a  hospital  for  leprosy ;  but  it  has  no 
hotel,  theatre,  club,  readiug-room,  or  any  place  of  amuse- 
ment. To  the  right  of  the  governor's  house  is  Mouut 
C^p^ron,  on  'which  utaud  Fort  St  Michell,  the  marine 
barracks,  the  signal  station,  and  the  light-house.  Here, 
too,  are  the  capacious  reservoirs  for  the  water-supply  of 
the  town,  the  source  of  which  is  a  lake  to  the  south  of 
the  island.  The  harbour  is  shallow  at  its  entrance,  but 
sufficiently  deep  within  to  float  vessels  of  800  tons'  burthen  ; 
graft  drawing  much  water  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload 
at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  town. 
There  is  no  dock  for  the  repair  of  vessels  ;  and  the  quay 
is  small,  though  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  requirements. 
The  principal  exports  of  Cayenne  are  native  gold,  raw 
sugar,  arnotto,  cocoa,  coffee,  limes  (in  brine),  rum,  molasses, 
isinglass,  cotton,  hides,  woods,  and  spices.  In  1873  the 
gold  which  paid  export  duty  weighed  2206  Ih  troy.  The 
imports  are  French  wines,  npirits,  and  liqueurs  ;  vinegar, 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  tobacco,  hardware,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, clothing,  preserved  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  maize, 
flour,  hay,  bran,  oils,  and  cattle.  The  value  of  the  total 
exports  in  1873  was  £120,014,  of  the  imports  £282,808, 
— the  import  trade  having  increased  and  the  export  trade 
sensibly  diminished  during  the  preceding  thirty-five  years. 
In  1872  the  vessels  cleared  were  90,  tonnage  19,688; 
the  vessels  entered,  87,  tonnage  18,530.  There  is  a  regular 
mail  service  between  Cayenne,  the  AVest  Indies,  and  Europe, 
once  a  month.  The  ports  trading  -with  Cayeune  are  Mar- 
tinique, Nantes,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  and  Salem  in  the 
United  States.  Cayenne  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
French  Guiana,  and  a  penal  settlement  for  political  offenders. 
It  is  provided  with  an  efficient  police  force,  and  is  well 
governed.  Food  as  well  as  clothing  is  exorbitantly  dear, 
the  only  cheap  articles  of  consumption  being  bread  and 
French  ■wines.  The  temperature  of  Cayenne  is  between  76° 
and  88°  Fahr.  throughout  the  year;  but  the  heat  is  tem- 
pered by  easterly  winds.  Between  December  and  March 
a  north  wind  blows,  unfavourable  to  weak  constitutions. 
Yellow  and  other  fevers  often  attack  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
town,  which,  owing  apparently  to  the  vast  swamp  that 
flanks  one  side  of  it  ia  far  from  healthy      The  death-rato 


amongst  the  coolies  is  enoecially  high.     Population,  aboot 
7000. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  Guinea  PEPPiiR,  Spanish 
Pepper,  Chilly,  a  preparation  from  the  dried  fruit  of  variou* 
species  of  Capsicum,  a  genus  of  the  Natural  Order  Solch 
nacece,  to  which  belong  also  the'  potato,  tomato,  and 
bittersweet.  The  true  peppers  are  members  of  a  totally 
distinct  order,  the  Fipeiaceoe.  The  fruits  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Capsicum  have  all  a  strong  pungent  flavour.  The 
capsicums  bear  a  greenish- white  or  violaceous  flower, 
with  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  five  authors  (connivcnt  and 
dehiscing  lengthwise),  and  an  obtuse  stigma.  The  ovary 
becomes  a  pod,  consisting  of  an  envelope  at  first  fleshy  and 
afterwards  leathery,  within  which  are  the  spongy  pulp  and 
several  seeds.  The  leaves  are  entire,  ami  alternate,  or  ia 
pairs  near  one.  another;  the  peduncles  are  extra-axillary. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  capsicums,  ranked  by  botanists 
either  as  distinct  species  or  as  varieties.  Don,  in  his  General 
System  of  Gardening  and  Botany,  gives  a  list  of  thirty- 
three  species.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Brazil,  the  West 
and  East  Indies,  and  China.  They  are  now  grown  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  and  for 
ornament.  In  England  the  annual  sorts  are  sown  from 
March  to  the  middle  of  April,  under  a  frama  They  cau 
be  planted  out  when  2  or  3  inches  high,  and  in  Juub 
may  lie  transferred  to  a  light  rich  soil  in  the  open  gardea. 
They  flower  in  July  or  August,  and  produce  pods  from 
August  till  the  end  of  September.  'The  perennial  and 
shrubby  kinds  may  be  wintered  in  a  conservatory.  Several 
species  or  varieties  are  used  to  make  Cayenne  pepper 
The  annual  or  common  capsicum  (C  annaum),  the  Guinea 
Pepper  plant,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  grown  in  England  in  1548.  It  is  indigenous  to 
South  America,  but  is  now  cultivated  iu  India,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  with  the  other  species  of  capsicum 
It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  which  attains  a  height  of 
2  or  3  feet,  and  bears  a  pod  usually  of  an  ovate 
shape,  and  yellow,  red,  or  black  in  colour.  The  Spur  or 
Goat  Pepper  (C.  frutescena)  has  been  an  inmate  of  English 
gardens  since  1656.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  a  native  of  tke 
East  Indies,  which  produces  a  small  pod,  having  very  pun- 
gent properties.  C.  tetiagonum,  or  Bonnet  Pepper,  is  a. 
species  much  esteemed  in  Jamaica ;  it  bears  very  fleshy 
fruits.  Other  well-known  kinds  of  capsicum  are  the 
Cherry  Pepper  (C  eerasi/onne) ;  Bell  Pepper  (C.  (/roinitn), 
which  has  thick  and  pulpy  fruit,  well  adapted  for  pickling, 
and  Berry  or  Bird  Pepper  (C.  baccatum).  The  last  men- 
tioned has  been  grown  in  England  since  1731 ;  its  fruit  is 
globular,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  The  West  Indian 
stomachic  Man-dram  is  prepared  by  mashing  a  few  pods 
of  bird  pepper  and  mixing  them  with  sliced  cucumber  au4 
shallots,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little  lime-juice  and 
Madeira  wine.  Chillies,  the  dried  ripe  or  unripe  fmit  of 
capsicums,  are  used  to  make  chilly-vinegar,  as  well  as  for 
pickles.  Cayenne  pepper  is  manufactured  from  the  ripe 
fruits,  which  are  dried,  ground,  mixed  with  wheat  flour, 
and  made  into  cakes  with  yeast ;  the  cakes  are  baked 
till  hard  like  biscuit,  and  then  ground  and  sifted.  The 
pepper  is  sometimes  prepared  by  simply  drying  the  iiods 
and  pounding  them  fine  in  a  mortar.  Cayenne  pepi>er 
ia  occasionally  adulterated  with  red  lead,  vermilion,  ochre, 
salt,  ground-rice,  and  turmeric.  The  taste  of  the  pepper  ia 
impaired  by  exposure  to  damp  and  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Chillies  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  :  they  are 
eaten  in  great  quantity  by  the  people  of  Guiana  and  otL 
warm  countries,  and  in  Europe  are  largely  consumed  both 
as  a  spice  and  as  medicine.  Their  hot  and  biting  taste  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  Capsicine,  a  reddish 
body,  having  a  balsamic  and  extremely  acrid  and  irritating 
odoiir.     The  Cayenne  pepper  plants,  with  the  rest  of  the 
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Solanaceae,  have  not  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  genera 
of  the  most  nearly  allied  order  Atropaceae,  unless,  as  has 
been  affirmed,  these  are  resident  iu  the  pulp  of  certain 
species  of  capsicums.  Medicinally,  Cayenne  pepper  is 
used  with  cinchona  in  lethargic  atfectious,  also  in  atonic 
gout  accompanied  by  flatulence,  and  in  tympanites  and 
paralysis.  It  is  employed  as  a  stimulant  in  those  forms  of 
dyspepsia  which  are  due  to  faulty  chy«uification  and  defec- 
tive secretion  of  gastric  juice.  In  malignant  scarlatina  it 
u  used  either  in  the  form  of  a  tincture  or  us  a  gargle.  To 
irake  the  tincture,  a  pint  of  vinegar  is  boiled  with  two 
tftblespoonfuls  of  powdered  chillies  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
9fJt,  and  then  strained.  Cayenne  pepper  taken  in  large 
qnautities  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  A  dose  of  powdered 
capsicum  is  from  1  to  5  grs.,  and  of  the  tincture  from  5  to 
15  drops. 

CAYLUS,  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  TuBifcREs, 
OoMTE  DE,  Marquis  d'Esteruay,  Baron  de  Bransac  (1G92- 
1765),  was  born  at  Paris  in  October  1692.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Count  de  Caylus,  and 
while  a  young  man  he  distinguished  himself  iu  the  canit 
(>aigns  of  the  French  army,  from  1709  to  1714.  After  the 
jyeace  of  Rastadt,  ho  spent  some  time  in  travelling  iu  Italy, 
CJreece,  the  East,  England,  and  Germany,  and  devoted 
much  attention  id  the  study  and  collection  of  antiquities, 
publishing  several  works  on  the  subject,  among  which  are 
the  Recueil  des  Antiquitis  e/jyptiennes,  elrusqiies,  grecqufs, 
roniaines,  et  gauloises  (Paris,  1752-5),  Nuinismata  Avrea 
Ijnperatoruiii  Romanorum,  and  a  description  of  the  method 
of  encaustic  painting  with  wax  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which 
he  had  rediscovered.  He  was  also  an  admirable  engraver, 
and  he  copied  many  of  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters 
He  did  his  best  to  assist  the  cause  of  art,  by  writing  the 
lives  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  by  causing  engravings 
to  he  made,  at  his  own  expense,  of  Bartoli's  copies  from 
ancient  pictures,  and  by  publishing  his  Nonviaux  snjets  de 
peiiuuie  et  de  sculpture  (1755)  and  I'ableaux  tiih  de  I'lliade, 
de  COdysse,  et  de  I'Eneide  (1757).  Caylus  is  besides  known 
aa  the  author  of  a  number  of  romances,  humorous  pieces, 
fend  fairy  tales.  He  was  a  man  of  siugular  simplicity, 
generosity,  and  kindliness. 

CAZA.LLA  DE  LA  Sierra,  a  town  of  Spain,  iu  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  36  miles  north  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
on  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and 
contains  numerous  churches,  and  there  ai'e  Roman  and 
Moorish  antiquities  in  its  suburbs.  The  neighbouring 
mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  yield  ores  of  iron,  copper, 
silver,  and  antimony,  pyrites,  and  variegated  marble.  Tan- 
ning, weaving,  the  making  of  oil,  brandy,  and  wine,  and 
the  smelting  and  working  of  metal.s,  are  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  inhabitants.     Population,  6850. 

CAZEMBE  is  properly  the  hereditary  name  of  an 
African  chief,  whose  territory  is  situated  to  the  bouth  of 
Lake  Moero  and  the  north  of  Bangweolo,  between  11°  and 
9°  S.  lat.  In  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  authority  of 
the  Cazembe  was  recognized  over  a  vcfy  extensive  district, 
but  the  prestige  of  the  dynasty  has  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  present  rcpicsentativo  does  not  even  rank  first  among 
the  tributaries  of  the  Muatiyanvo  of  the  Rua  or  Moluwa 
kingdom.  The  country,  which  has  no  more  distinctive 
title  than  the  land  of  the  Cazembe,  is  estimated  to  have 
an  area  of  120,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
500,000.  It  forms  a  kind  of  hollow  plain,  and  is  richly 
watered  by  numerous  rivers.  Of  those  the  most  important 
is  the  Luapula,  which  flows  from  Bangweolo  to  Moero,  and 
forms,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Cameron,  one  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  Congo.  The  population  consists 
mainly  of  two  race.",  the  Mossiras  and  the  Campololns, — of 
whom  the  fonner  are  native  and  subjugateii,  and  the  latter 
intrusive    and    dominant.       The    Campolilas    alono    are 


eligible  to  public  offices,  and  their  language  is  that  spoken 
at  court.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  throughout  the 
country  to  agriculture  ;  and  millet,  maize,  manioc,  sugar- 
cane, yams,  gourds,  and  bananas  are  grown.  The  ass  and 
horse  are  both  totally  unknown  ;  sheep  are  very  scarce,' 
but  cattle  are  fairly  abundant.  Salt  is  obtained  iu  various 
places,  and  forms  an  important  source  of  wealth.  Coarse 
cotton  cloth,  earthenware,  and  iron  goods  are  the  chief 
mauufactures;  and  slaves,  ivory,  and  copper-ore  are  almost 
the  only  exports.  The  Cazembe  has  despotic  power,,  and 
uses  it  in  a  most  barbarous  fashiou.  He  has  600  wives, 
and  his  nobles  imitate  his  example  according  to  their 
means.  On  his  accession  every  new  Cazembe  chooses  a 
new  site  for  his  residence,  and  thus  the  country  canaot 
be  said  to  have  a  permanent  capital.  The  residence  at  the 
time  of  Dr  Livingstone's  journey  in  1868  was  situated 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  small  lake  of  Mofwe;  and 
the  town  occupied,  with  its  cassava  grounds  and  cotton 
fields,  .about  an  English  square  mile,  and  had  a  population 
of  about  1000.  It  is  sometimes  called  Usemba  or  Lunda^ 
and  Magyar  heard  it  mentioned  as  Tambalameba;  but 
none  of  these  seems  to  be  its  native  name.  In  1796 
the  Cazembe  was  visited  by  Manoel  Caetano  Pereira,  a 
Portuguese  merchant  ;  and  in  1798  a  more  important 
journey  was  undertaken  by  Dj  Francesco  Jose  Maria  de 
Lacerda,  a  native  of  Sio  Paulo  in  Brazil.  He  died  aS 
Tschungu  on  the  18th  of  October,  but  left  behind  him  a 
valuable  journal.  In  1802  Honorato  da  Costa,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cassange  factory,  sent  two  native  traders  or 
pomheivos,  Pedro  Joao  Baptista  and  Anastacio  Jos6,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Cazembe;  and  in  1831  a  more  extensive  mis- 
sion was  despatched  by  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Rios  de 
Sena.  It  consisted  of  Major  Jos6  Mouteiro  and  Antonio 
Gamitto,  with  an  escort  of  20  soldiers  and  120  negro  slaves 
as  porters ;  but  its  reception  by  the  Cazembe  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Another  expedition  is  said  to  have 
been  undertaken  in  1853  by  a  Mr  Freitas;  and  a  few 
notes  of  a  Moorish  traveller  are  given  in  the  Geographical 
Journal  for  1854,  Livingstone's  visit  in  1868  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

See  the  account  of  Pereira's  journey  in  Annaca  Maritimos  » 
CoIoniaeSj  1844,  and  the  Co7isidgraf;d'cs  politicas  sobre  os  descobri- 
mentus  dos  Portuguezcs  na  Africa,  by  Jose  Accursio  das  Neves, 
1830;  of  Lacerda'ein^nnaMfor  1844,  1845,  and  1846  ;  of  Baptista's 
in  1843  ;  Jlonteiro  and  Gamitto,  0  Muata  Cazembe,  Lisbon,  1854; 
The  Lnnds  of  the  Cazembe,  pubUshed  by  the  Koyal  Geographica. 
Society  in  1873,  containing  Lacerda  and  Baptista's  Jouraajs,  and  a 
resume  of  Mouteiro  and  Gamitto  ;  "Livingstone's  Reisen  in  Inner 
Afrika,"  1866-1873,  in  VtinTrntLun's  ilittheilungen,  1876  ;  and  Liv. 
ingstone's  Last  Juurnala,  1874. 

CAZORLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the'  province  of  Jaen, 
on  the  Vega.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  contains  two 
ancient  castles  (one  of  them  Arabic),  several  hospitals,  a 
spacious  theatre,  a  very  ancient  church,  and  several  con- 
vents. It  was  an  important  military  station  under  the 
Moors,  and  has  suffered  frequently  during  the  civil  wars 
in  Spain.  In  1811  it  was  captured  and  partly  burned  by 
the  French,  and  in  1837  it  was  distinguished  in  the 
Carlist  contest.     Population,  4980. 

CAZOTTE,  Jacques  (1720-1792),  a  French  author, 
was  born  at  Dijon  in  1720.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  twenty-seven  ho  obtained  a  public  office  at 
Martinique,  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  sfter,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  that  ho  appeared  as  an  author.  His  first  attempts, 
a  mock  romance  and  a  coarse  song,  gained  so  mucli 
popularity,  both  in  the  court  and  among  the  people,  that 
ba  was  encouraged  to  essay  something  more  ambitious. 
He  accordingly  produced  his  Roman  d'Olivier.  He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  sportive  effusions,  such  as  Diahle 
Amoureit-x,  among  which  was  a  continuation  of  Voltaire's 
Guerre  Civile  de  Genive.  the  verisimilitude  of  which  was 
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tfach  that  no  one  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  deception. 
From  all  this  gaiety  and  licence  Cazotte  rushed  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  embracing  the  views  of  the  Illuminati, 
and  declaring  himself  possessed  of  the  power  of  prpphecy. 
It  was  upon  this  fact  that  La  Harpo  based  hii  famo\i8  jeu 
d'esprit,  in  whicli  he  represents  Cazotte  prophesying  the 
most  minute  events  of  the  revolution.  Cazotte  was  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  and,  i^  the  discovery  of  some  of  his 
letters  in  August  1792,  was  arrested;  and,  though  he  escaped 
for  a  time,  through  the  love  and  courage  of  his  daughter, 
he  was  executed  on  the  25th  of.  the  following  month.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1817. 

CEARA,  or  FoRTALEZA,  or  Viu-a  do  Fokte,  a  town  of 
Brazil,  iu  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the 
mouth,  of  the  lliver  Ceari.  on  an  open. bay  between  the 
promontory  of  MararanguapQ  and  Cape  Mocoripe,  in  3^  42' 
6.  lat.  and  38°  30'  W.  long.  It  consists  of  a  new  and  old 
town,  and  has  regular  and  well-pav^d  streets.  Opened  to 
general  trade  in  the  present  century,  it  exports  a  consider- 
abln  quantity  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar;  but  it  has 
recently  suffered  somewhat  by  the  formation  of  the  new 
port  of  Aracaty,  about  ninety  miles  distant  In  1871  the 
number  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  was  45,  with 
a  tonnage  of  28,784.     Population  about  20,000. 

CEBES  of  Thebes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  mentioned  by 
Plato  in  the  Phcedo,  and  by  Xenophon  as  diiitinguished 
both  for  his  virtue  and  for  his  love  of  truth,  was  the  author 
of  a  once  popular  didactic  dialogue,  the  Ilo'a^  or  Tabula 
Cebetis.  This  work,  which  professes  to  be  an  explanation 
of  an  allegorical  picture,  commences  with  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine that  men  enter  the  earth  from  a  pre-existent  state. 
There  they  have  been,  taught  how  to  guide  their  course 
ia  this  world;  but  the  draught  of  oblivion  of  which  all 
must  drink — though  not  all  in  equal  degree — causes  them 
to  forget  the  instruction.  Mauy  allurements  entice  them 
to  vice^  but  by  patience  and  endurance  they  may  attain 
virtue  and  happiness.  The  sciences — grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  music — are  declared  not  to  be  the 
true  discipline,  but  yet  to  be  useful,  especially  as  a  kind  of 
restraining  bridle  for  the  young.'  From  certain  passages, 
which  arg  probably  interpolations,  some  have  supposed  the 
work  to  be  the  production  of  a  Stoic  of  the  same  name, 
who  lived  under  M.  Aurelius.  The  Tabula  Cebeiis  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  European  languages.  An 
Arabic  version,  with  the  Greek  text,  and  a  Latin  translation, 
was  published  by  Salmasius  in  1640.  It  is  .usually  printed 
together  with  Epictetus,  as  at  Strasburg,  180G,  and  Paris, 
1826.  Cebes  was  also,  according  to  Suidas  and  Laertius, 
the  author  of  the  'E/SSo'/x')  and  the  ^pv'i'iKos,  which  have 
been  entirely  lost. 

I  CEBU,  a  city  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  eastern 
side  -of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  400  miles 
S.E.  of  Manilla.  It  is  the  oldest  provincial  town  in  the 
archipelago,  and  still  r.anks  as  one  of  the  best  built ;  while 
it3  position  renders  it  the  chief  commercial  centre  for  the 
Southern  ■  Philippines.  •  It  is  the  residence  of  a  military 
governor  and  an  alcalde,  as  well  as  of'  the  governor-general 
of  the  Vissagas ;  and  its  public  buildings  comprise  o 
cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  lazaretto.  It  exports 
sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  sapan-wood,  the  quantity  of  the 
first  two  in  1870  being  114,806  and  40,756  picuJs  resspec- 
tively.  Its  foreign  goods  are  obtained  via  Manilla.  There 
is  an  old  fort  built  of  coral,  and  in  the  island  of  Matan 
opposite  the  town  is  situated  the  grave  of  Magellan.  The 
population,  inclusive  of  the  suburb  of  St  Nicholas,  is 
reckoned  at  34,000. 

•  CECCO  D'ASCOLI  (1257-1327)  is  the  popular  name 
of  Francesco  degu  Stabili,  a  famous  mediseval  ency- 
clopaedist and  poet, — Cecco  being  the  diminutive  of 
Francesco,  and  Ascoli,  in  the  marshes  of  Ancona,  the  place 


of  the  philosopher's  birth.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  Btudj 
of  mathematics  and  astrology,  and  in  1322  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  the  latter  science  at  the  university  of  Bologna. 
It  is  alleged  that  he  entered  the  service  of  Pope  Johr 
XXlI.  at  Avignon,  and  that  he  cultivated  .the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dante  Alighieri,  only  to  quarrel  with  the  great 
poet  afterwards  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  It  k 
certain,  however,  that,  having  published  a  commentary  on 
the  sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobosco,  in  which  he  propounded 
audacious  theories  coricerning  the  employment  and  agency 
of  demons,  he  got  into  difiBculties  with  the  clerical  party, 
and  was  condemned  in  1324  to  certain  fasts  and  prayers, 
and  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  seventy  crowns.  To  elude 
this  sentence  he  betook  himself  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  household  of  Carlo  di  Calabria.  But  his 
freethinking  and  plain-speaking  had  got  him  many  enemies; 
he  had  attacked  the  Coiniiiedia  of  Dante,  and  the  Canzone 
d'Amore  of  Guido  Cavakanti ;.  and  his  fate  was  sealed. 
Dino  di  Garbo,  the  physician,  was  indefatigable  in  pursuit 
of  him  ;  and  the  old  accusation  of  impiety  being  renewed, 
Cecco  was  again  tried  and  sentenced,  this  time  to  the  stake. 
He  was  burned  at  Florence  the  day  after  sentence,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Cecco  d' Ascoli  left  many  works  in  manuscript,  most  of 
which  have  never  been  given  to  the  world.  The  book  by 
which  he  achieved  his  renown  and  which  led  to  his  death 
was  the  Acerba  (from  acervus),  an  encyclopedic  poem,  of 
which  in  1546,  the  date  of  the  last  reprint,  more  than  twenty 
editions  bad  been  issued.  It  is  unfinished,  and  consists  of 
four  books  in  sesta  rima.  The  first  book  treats  of  astroijomy 
and  meteorology;  the  second  of  stellar  influences,  of  physiog- 
nomy, and  of  the  vices  and  virtues;  the  third  -of  minerals 
and  of  the  love  of  animals;  while  the  fourth  propounds 
and  solves  a  number  of  moral  and  physical  problems.  -Of  a 
fifth  book,  on  theology,  the  initial  chapter  alone  was  com- 
pleted. A  man  of  immense  erudition  and  of  great  and 
varied  abilities,  Cecco,  whose  knowledge  was  based  on 
experiment  and  observation  (a  fact  that  of  itself  is  enough 
to- distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  savants  of  that  age), 
had  outstripped  his  contemporaries  in  many  things.  He 
knew  of  metallic  aerolites  and  shooting-stars;  the  mystery 
of  the  dew  was  plain  to  him;  fossil  plants  were  accounted 
for  by  him  through  terrene  revolution.^)  which  had  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  mountains  ;  he  is  eveu  said  to  have 
divined  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Altogether  a  remark- 
able man,  he  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  many 
Cassandras  of  the  Middle  Ages — One  of  the  many  prophets 
who  spoke  of  coming  light,  and  were  listened  to  bat  to 
have  their  words  cast  .back  at  them  in  accusations  of 
impiety  and  sentences  of  deatL 

The  least  faulty  of  the  many  editions  of  the  Acerha  is  that  of 
Venice,  duted  1510.  The  er.rliest  known,  which  hsa  become  eices- 
sively'rare,  is  that  of  Brescia,  which  has  no  date,  but  is  ascribed  to 
1473  or  thereabouts. 

CECIL,  Robert,  Earlof  Salisbury (1550-1612),  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Burghley,  whose  character  and  ability  ho 
inherited,  and  by  whom  he.  was  carefully  educated  for 
politieal  life.  After  residing  at  Cambridge  and  represent- 
.ing  Westminster  in  parliament,  he  received  a  post  in  the 
French  embassy,  and  was  next  made.Secretary  of  State  under 
Walsingham.  He  was  also  appointed  Chancellor  of-  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  be  succeeded 
his  father  as  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Walsingham 
as  chief  Secretary -of  State.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  though 
his  health  was  delicate  and  his  person  deformed,  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  against  the  Armada.  His  career  was  simply 
a  continuation  of  his  father's.  He  toiled  as  laboriously 
and  as  carefully,  and  carried  out  the  same  system  of 
espionage  with  equal  success.  The  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country  and  in  tlie  state  oi 
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Irelaud  was  as  great  ;  and  the  object  of  Lis  foreigu 
diplomacy  was  tho  same, — to  prevent  Spain  from  gainiug 
1  mastery  which  would  be  fatal  to  England.  But  he 
followed  the  wisdom  of  his  father  too  well  ;  hid  policy  was 
wanting  in  originality  and  depth  of  insight  ;  and  he  has 
left  no  mark  upon  history. 

During  the  reign  of  the  queen  he  had  entered  inw 
con'espondence  with  James,  upon  whose  accession  he 
was  reappointed  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
was  raised,  in  successive  years,  to  the  dignities  of  baron  of 
Ussenden,  Viscount  Cranborne,  and  earl  of  Salisbury.  In 
1 608,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  he  added  tho 
oCBce  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  that  of  Secretary.  Thu'» 
ho  was  now  at  once  chief  adviser  of  the  king  as  to  home 
and  foreign  affairs,  mediator  between  him  and  the  parlia- 
ment, and  also  the  responsible  manager  of  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  last  capacity  his  work  was  by  no 
taeans  easy.  It  was  vain  to  hope  to  moderate  the  roynl 
extravagance  ;  his  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  Commons  an 
'.ncrease  of  £200,000  to  the  royal  income  was  unsuccessful ; 
and  tho  chief  financial  measure  which  he  carried  out  was 
4n  addition  to  the  duties  on  importa.  As  Secretary,  Cecil 
i'ollowed  his  father's  example  with  regard  to  tho  Catholics, 
and  wrote  a  Treatise  against  tlie  Papists.  His  opposition 
to  the  growth  of  Spanish  power  was  consistent,  though  he 
accepted  a  pension  from  the  Spanish  king,  and  refused  to 
unite  with  France  and  the  United  Provinces  to  effect  its 
utter  overthrow. 

Cecil  has  been  much  blamed  for  his  conduct  towards 
three  of  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  his  cousin, 
Francis  Bacon,  he  appears  to  have  been  jealous ;  in  the 
nobh  qualities  of  the  earl  of  Essex  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
dangerous  hotheadedness  ;  and  probably  his  opinion  was 
Bimilar  about  Raleigh,  who,  though  more  of  a  politician, 
was  usually  as  little  inclined  to  be  cautious  or  conciliatory. 
But  all  this  argues  no  extraorduiary  baseness;  he  ■nas 
merely  wanting,  by  nature  and  through  education,  in  breadth 
of  sympathy.  The  assertion  that  te  was  the  sole  (Wuse  of 
all  Raleigh's  troubles  is  unfounded,  and  is,  indeed,  contra- 
dicted by  two  facts  : — first,  that  on  his  trial  Cecil  more  than 
once  insisted  that  he  should  meet  with  nil  consideration. 
ond  should  bo  allowed  to  urge  all  ho  cuuld  in  his  own 
defence;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  after  Cecil's  death  that 
tho  bitterest  feeling  against  him  was  displayed,  and  that  he 
was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Spain.  Besides  his  Treatise 
igaimt  the  Papists,  Cecil  published  an  interesting  work  on 
The  State  and  Dignity  of  a  .Secretary  of  State.  Ilis  corre- 
Bpondence  with  James  I.  was  published  by  Lord  Hailes  in 
1706. 

CECIL,  William,  Loud  Burohley  or  BirKLEu.ii  (1520- 
1598),  an  English  statcj^inan,  born  in  1520,  was  tho  son  of 
Richard  Cecil,  Master  of  the  Robes  to  Henry  VIII.  After 
distinguishing  himself  at  Cambridge,  he  entered  Oray's 
Inn  at  twenty-one,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  revcr- 
rion  of  the  office  of  cuitos  breviitm  nt  tho  Court  of  Couiraon 
Pleas.  He  increased  his  political  influence  by  marriage, 
first  with  tho  sister  of  Sir  John  Choke,  and  then  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook  ;  and,  at  length,  through 
friendship  with  the  protector,  Somerset,  he  became  Secretary 
»t  Stato  in  1548.  After  sharing  the  imprisonment  of 
Somerset,  his  prudence  and  sagacity  enabled  him  to  regain 
his  office  under  Northumberland.  Vet,  when  Edward  died, 
iie  contrived  to  escape  the  danger  which  threatened  him  on 
fvery  side.  He  signed  the  instrnincnt  making  over  tho 
:rown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  only  as  a  witness;  and  he 
kept  clear  of  religious  difficulties  by  displaying  no  dislike 
to  Catholicism.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  he  really  felt 
little  or  none.  He  confessed,  attended  mass,  took  a  priest 
ioto  his  house ;  he  escorted  Cardinal  Polo  from  Brussels, 
Aod  cultivated  his  friendship.     And,  though  he  opposed 


the  court  party  iu  parliaracut,  aud  thus  kept  up  his 
conuection  with  his  old  friends,  hLi  opposition  Ttus  ic 
moderate  as  to  be  perfectly  safe.  He  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  aud  on  the 
death  of  her  sister  at  one*  prepared  a  proclamation 
declaring  her  queen.  Ho  was  immediately  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  and  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
from  this  time  he  was  tho  foremost  minister  of  the  Crown. 
Foreign  ambassadors  often  regarded  him  as  the  possessor  of 
unbounded  power,  and  as  practically  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment aud  ruler  of  the  queen,  but,  in  fact,  his  influence  was 
not  80  supreme,  nor  his  favour  with  Elizabeth  so  uniform. 
No  man,  indeed,  could  always  guide  that  strong-willed 
monarch ;  and  Cecil  had  no  ambition  to  be  a  mere  favourite 
and  tool.  Though  not  an  enthusiast,  and  though  he  never 
fought  for  a  hopeless  cause,  he  had  far  nobler  aims  than 
personal  advancement.  Though  his  statesmanship  Jay 
not  so  much  in  a  power  of  deep  and  rapid  insight  as 
in  tho  possession  of  a  mind  patient  to  take  account  of 
the  minutest  points,  and  able  to  weigh  all  consideratiouj 
impartially,  he  was  capable  of  independent  thought  and 
firm  decision,  and  his  plans  often  conflicted  with  the  incon- 
stant intrigues  of  the  queen.  On  such  occasions  he  did 
not  shrink  from  telling  her  that  she  was  wrong ;  he 
rebuked  her  stinginess  and  treachery,  and  he  several  tiincS 
braved  her  pasMouate  resentment.  From  her  accession  hi 
was  Secretary  of  State,  and  from  1572  he  was  Lord  High 
Treasurer  ;  but  his  services  brought  him  pecuniary  loss, 
and  he  received  no  honours  but  the  Mastership  of  the  Court 
of  Wards,  the  order  of  tho  Garter,  and  the  barony  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1571,  after  thirteen  years  of  Service. 
He  was  absolutely  incorruptible.  He  refused  to  use  or  to 
sell  the  office  of  Royal  Exchanger,  though  it  would  hare 
brought  him  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Meiidoza 
in  vaiu  tried  to  bribe  him  ;  to  Catherine  of  Medici'* 
splendid  offers  he  replied  that  he  served  none  but  his  God, 
his  mistress,  and  his  country  ;  and  he  refused  to  share  in 
tho  gold  of  which  Drake  had  robbed  the  Spaniards.  Into 
the  deeper  passions  of  his  time  he  did  not  enter.  It  i» 
true  that  as  his  life  advanced  he  grew  more  aud  more 
attached  to  the  Protestant  cause.  He  saw  that  his  country 
had  identified  herself  with  that  cause,  and  he  was,  besides, 
firmly  opposed  on  political  grounds  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Papacy.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  n*  special 
devotion  to  any  form  of  doctrine  ;  and  he  opposed  the 
persecution  of  loyal  Puritans  and  of  loyal  Catholics.  When, 
indeed,  either  Catholic  or  Puritan  became  disloyal  or  other 
wise  dangerous  ho  lost  all  conjpunction.  He  hated  and 
persecuted  the  Jesuits  because  they  jilaced  the  Pope  above 
the  law;',  but  ho  twice  took  the  trouble  to  explain  to  tho 
Tiorld  that  this  wa?  the  sole  reason.  He  was  affected  with 
no  inconvenient  weaknes-s  of  sympathy  ;  he  could  ruthlessly 
crush  any  one  who  seemed  dangerous  to  the  state. 
E'seutially  honest  as  he  was,  he  scrupled  at  no  espionage 
or  treachery  to  gain  tho  secrets  of  his  enemies.  His 
emissaries  were  everywhere.  Ho  kept  Hcrlo  in  the 
Marshalsea,  examined  him  before  the  council,  aud 
threatened  him  with  torture  that  the  Catholic  prisoners 
might  believe  him  to  be  a  martyr  to  their  cause,  and  might 
intrust  him  with  their  plans ;  and  he  made  Bishop  Parker 
appear  in  the  guiso  of  the  Catholic  Dr  Story  to  take  the 
confessions  of  a  prisoner  whom  torture  could  Pot  niov^ 
When  his  policy  was  opposed  to  Spain  he  did  not  scruple 
to  get  up  demonstrations  against  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  to  cast  into  prison  all  the  Spanish  merchants  in  London. 
Plots  against  his  own  life  never  deprived  him  of  his  calm- 
ness ;  he  watched  Do  Quadra's  conspirators  quietly,  day 
after  day,  though  every  day  he  knew  they  might  attempt 
to  murder  him,  and  let  them  alone  till  he  had  gained  all 
the  information  to  be  got.     Day  after  day  Norfolk  r.nd 
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Arundel  came  to  the  council  intending  to  arrest  him ;  and 
day  after  day  his  cool  sagacity  defeated  them.  Yet  when 
occasion  required  he  knew  how  to  act  with  prompt  and 
Tigorous  decision.  He  was  always  struggling  against  the 
iqueen's  variability.  Being  eager  that  she  should  marry, 
he  urged  her  again  and  again  to  decide  at  once ;  and  a  paper 
is  extant  which  he  presented  to  the  queen  when  the  last 
marriage  proposal  was  finally  cast  aside.  In  it  he  sketches 
•  great  and  able  policy.  Preparations  were  to  be  made  for 
war  by  land  and  sea  ;  honours  and  wealth  were  to  be 
applied  to  attach  the  hearts  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
nation,  and  no  longer  wasted  on  useless  favourites  ;  Ireland 
was  to  be  ruled  with  attentive  care  and  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  to  be  a  grand  alliance  of  all 
Protestants — of  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Scotland,  and 
the  Protestants  in  Germany,  France,  and  Flanders.  With 
.regard  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  he  pressed  for  the  most 
vigorous  action.  Undeterred  by  the  anger  which  Elizabeth 
showed  in  striking  his  name  from  the  list  of  lords- 
lieutenant,  he  appeared  at  Mary's  trial  to  meet  her  denial 
of  the  charges  made  against  her  with  a  stern  contradiction. 
'When,  at  last,  Elizabeth  signed  the  warrant,  he  ventured 
to  oppose  her  express  wish  by  calling  the  council  to  his 
own  house  to  discuss  the  matter  ;  and  he  dared  to  inter- 
cede for  Davison  when,  in  a  torrent  of  passion,  she  sent 
him  to  the  Tower.  The  result  was  that  he  was  fiercely 
ordered  out  of  her  presence,  and  for  two  months  the  queen 
refused  to  see  him. 

In  the  industry  of  the  country  Cecil  took  the  greatest 
interest.  He  entertained  the  serious  apprehensions  which 
were  commonly  felt  on  account  of  the  increase  of  importa- 
tion, the  exportation  of  gold,  and  the  falling  off  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  he  protested  against  the  growing  use  of  wine,  silk, 
and  other  foreign  commodities.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  to 
the  shipping  which  the  downfall  of  Catholicism  had  caused 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  fish,  he  obtained  the  passing 
of  a  curious  law  which  made  the  eating  of  flesh  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  on  Wednesday  unless  fish  dishes  were 
also  placed  on  the  '■able,  a  misdemeanour.  In  short,  Cecil 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  with  the  most 
painstaking  and  disinterested  laboriousness.  From  the 
peculiarity  of  his  method  of  working  we  have  more  com- 
plete information  concerning  the  details  of  his  career  than 
ia  usually  the  case  with  statesmen ;  for  it  was  his  practice 
not  only  to  draw  up  papers  of  advice  to  the  queen,  but  also 
before  deciding  on  any  question  to  set  out  on  paper  all  the 
considerations  on  both  sides  ;  and  many  of  these  documents, 
together  with  many  of  the  letters  which  he  either  received 
or  wrote,  can  still  be  co'isultsd  (see  Scrinia  Ceciliana, 
16G3,  the  state  papers  published  in  1740  and  1759,  and 
Tytler's  Ancient  Letteri,  1839).  Cecil  died  in  office  in 
August  1698. 

.Among  his  writings  ara  characteristic  Preupts  for  t7i«  wtU-ordtr- 
ing  of  a  man's  lift  (1637),  and  Th«  ExenUion  of  Justice  in  England 
for  thi  Maintenanct  of  Public  and  Christian  Peac4  (1681  and  1683  ; 
Latin  version,  1584).  The  latter  is  a  defence  of  the  queen's  commis- 
•ioners  appointed  to  examine  Papists,  with  special  reference  to  the 
use  of  torture,  and  a  declaration  that  purely  leligious  belief  was 
never  the  canae  of  punishment.  An  interesting  paper  of  advice  to 
the  Queen  (1683)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Somtri  Tractt.  A  volumi- 
nous life  by  Nares  appeared  in  1828-81.     See  Froude's  Sistcry. 

CECILIA,  Saint.  A  passing  word  in  the  very  apoc- 
ryphal legend  of  this  saint  has  caused  her  name  to  be 
one  of  the  beat  known  in  the  calendar,  and  oftenest  in 
the  months  of  men.  It  is  related,  among  other  circum- 
stances purely  legendary,  that  Cecilia  often  united  instru- 
mental music  to  that  of  her  voice  in  singing  the  praises  of 
the  Lord.  On  this  all  her  fame  has  been  founded,  and 
she  has  become  the  special  patroness  of  music  and  musicians 
ftU  the  world  over.  Half  the  musical  societies  in  Europe 
are  named  after  her,  and  her  supposed  musical  acquire- 


ments have  led  the  votaries  of  a  sister  art  to  find  subjeeta' 
for  their  works  in  episodes  of  her  life.  The  grand  paiutiag 
by  Domenichino,  at  Bologna,  in  which  the  saint  is  repre- 
sented wrapped  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion,  with  a  small 
"organ,"  as  it  was  called, — an  instrument  resembling  a 
large  kind  of  Pandean  pipes, — in  her  hand,  is  well  known, 
as  is  also  Dryden's  beautiful  ode. 

Her  legend  relates  that,  about  the  year  230,  which  would 
be  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  Cecilia, 
a  Roman  lady,  born  of  a  noble  and  rich  family,  who  in 
her  early  youth  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
had  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  was  constrained  by 
her  parents  to  marry  a  certain  Valerian,  a  pagan,  whom 
she  succeeded  in  converting  to  Christianity  without  infring-, 
ing  the  vow  she  had  made.  She  also  converted  her  brother- 
in-law  Tiburtius,  and  a  friend  called  Maximus,  all  of 
whom  were  martyred  in  consequence  of  their  faith.  This 
is  stated  to  have  happened  at  Rome  when  one  Almacus  was 
prefect;  but  no  such  name  is  known  to  history.  It  is 
unfortunate  also  for  CecUia's  claim  to  a  footing  on  the 
solid  soil  of  history,  that  the  earliest  writer  who  makes 
mention  of  her,  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  represents 
her  to  have  died  in  Sicily  between  the  years  176  and  180. 
It  is  absurdly  stated  in  the  Biograpkie  Universelle  that 
Cecilia's  name  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  martyrologies ; 
whereas,  as  may  be  seen  from  Baronius,  the  earliest  of 
these  documents  was  compiled  by  Pope  Clement  I.  who 
died  in  the  year  100.  The  French  writer  maintains  that 
her  body  must  have  been  transported  from  Sicily  to  Rome 
subsequently  to  the  4th  century,  because  the  saint's  name 
is  not  found  in  the  Roman  calendar  compUed  in  the  time 
of  Pope  Liberius  (ob.  3G3),  from  which  fact  no  such  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.  The  Roman  tradition  is  that  the 
church  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  her,  at  her  request,  by  Urban  I.  about 
the  year  230.  We  do  not  reach  any  ground  of  certainty, 
till  we  come  to  the  councils  celebrated  by  Pope  Symmachua 
in  the  year  499  (of  which,  however,  some  doubt  the 
authenticity),  in  whose  records  this  church  is  mentioned,  two 
priests  qualifying  themselves  in  their  subscription  as  priests 
of  the  church  of  St  Cecilia. 

This  church  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  in  the  9th 
century ;  and  Pope  Paschal  I.  (ob.  824)  built  it  anew  with 
much  splendour.  In  the  course  of  the  work  he  was,  we 
are  told,  visited  by  the  saint  in  a  vision,  who  informed 
him  where  her  body  was  to  be  found  in  the  cemetery  of 
CaUistus.  Following  her  indications  he  found  not  only  het 
body  but  those  of  her  husband  Valerian,  her  brother-in-law 
Tiburtius,  their  friend  Maximus,  the  Popes  Urban  I.  and 
Lucius  I.,  and  900  other  martyrs !  All  these  Paschal 
transported  with  much  solemnity  and  ceremonial  to  the 
new  church  of  St  Cecilia,  which  he  dedicated  to  God,  to  the 
Virgin,  to  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  Saints  Cecilia  and 
Agatha.  Cardinal  Sfondrati,  nephew  of  Gregory  XIV.  (ob. 
1591),  who  had  his  tt't/e  as  cardinal  from  this  church,  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  it ;  in  the  course  of  which  operation  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  were  found,  and  were  on  the  22d  of 
November,  the  day  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia,  in  the  year 
1699,  deposited  in  a  silver  reliquary,  and  placed  by  Clement 
VIII.,  assisted  by  twenty-two  cardinals,  in  a  small  crypt 
under  the  high  altar.  'The  silver  urn  was  stolen  by  tho 
French,  as  their  custom  was,  at  the  period  of  their  first  occu- 
pation. One  of  the  best  known  and  most  admired  modern 
statues  in  Rome  is  that  executed  by  Stefano  Maderno  in  the 
Nth  century,  which  represents  the  Kvint  recumbent  in  her 
grave-clothes,  end  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  is  described 
to  have  been  found  when  her  tomb  was  opened.  I'he 
church  was  subsequently  "redecorated," — that  is  to  say 
destroyed  as  regards  architectural  beauty,  —  in  172-')  bj 
Cardinal    Dorie,    wlio   built   heavy   |iiers   around  the  columnj 
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•of  the  nave,  and  enclosed  witn  gratings  an  upper  gallerj', 
which  must  have  been  beautiful,  in  order  to  wake  acconi 
modatiou  for  the  uuns  of  the  adjoining  Benedictine 
monastery  to  hear,  uuseen,  the  services.  Still,  especially 
in  the  tribune  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  some  interesting 
relics  of  the  old  9th  century  church  may  yet  be  seen  there. 
The  curious  mosaics  representing  St  Cecilia,  and  the  other 
Baiuts  to  whom  Pope  Paschal  dedicated  the  church,  belong 
to  that  period. 

The  church  of  Rt  Cecilia  is  situated  at  the  further 
eud  of  that  part  of  the  city  called  Trastevere,  near  the  quay 
of  the  Ripa  Grrande,  a  region  which  tradition  declares  to 
hafe  been  the  earlier  "  Foro  dcgli  Ebrei,"  or  quartei-s 
assigned  to  the  Jews, — a  "  ghetto,"  as  the  part  of  the  city 
so  destined  was  subsequently  called.  Here  it  is  said  that 
St  Peter,  as  a  Hebrew,  was  lodged  on  hia  first  arrival  in 
Pkome,  and  hence  began  to  jireach  the  gospel. 

This  church  has  from  its  first  foundation  given  his 
"title"  to  a  cardinal  priest.  For  many  generations  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  popes,  accompanied  by  all  their 
cardinals,  to  celebrate  a  "  Capella  papalo  "  here  on  certain 
days  in  the  year.  And  down  to  the  present  time,  on  the 
22d  of  November  in  each  year,  the  best  church  music  still 
to  be  met  with  in  Rome  (which  is  not,  however,  saying 
much)  may  be  heard  in  the  church  of  St  Cecilia. 

CECROPS,  probably  a  Pelasgian  hero,  was,  according 
to  Athenian  tradition,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  and  the 
founder  of  its  political  life.  He  was  snid  to  have  divided 
Attica  into  twelve  parts,  to  have  instituted  marriage,  and 
introduced  a  new  form  of  worship.  Some  late  Greek 
writers  held  that  he  came  from  Egjpt.  He  is  represented 
as  human  as  regards  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  while  the 
lower  is  shaped  like  a  dragon. 

CEDAR,  a  name  applied  to  Beveral  members  of  the 
Natural  Order  Coniferce.  The  word  Cedar  (the  Greek 
KtSpos)  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  Kedr,  worth 
or  value,  or  from  Kedvat,  strong.  The  name  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  the  brook 
Cedron,  in  Judaea. 

The  Abies  Cedrus  or  Cedrvt  Lihavi,  the  far-famed  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  is  a  tree  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
statelinesa,  and  strength,  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
poets  and  painters  ;  and  which,  in  the  figurative  language 
of  prophecy,  is  frequently  employed  in  the  Scriptures 
as  a  symbol  of  power,  prosperity,  and  longevity.  It 
grows  to  a  vertical  height  of  from  50  to  80  feet — "  exalted 
above  all  trees/of  the  field,"  and  at  an  elevation  of  about 
COOO  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  young  tree,  the  bole  is 
straight  and  upright,  and  one  or  two  leading  branches  rise 
above  the  rest.  As  the  tree  increases  in  size,  however,  the 
upper  branches  become  mingled  together,  and  I  he  tree  is 
ihoD  clump-headed.  Numerous  lateral  ramifying  branches 
spread  out  from  the  main  trunk  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, tier  upon  tier,  covering  a  compass  of  ground  the 
diameter  of  which  is  often  greater  than  the  height  of  the 
tree.  Gilpin,  in  his  Forest  Scaiery,  describes  a  cedor 
which,  at  an  ago  of  about  118  years,  hod  attained  to  a 
he»ght  of  53  feet,  and  had  a  horizontal  cipanse  of  9G  feet. 
The  branchlcts  of  the  cedar  take  the  some  direction  as  the 
branches,  and  the  foliage  is  very  dense  and  close-woven. 
The  tree,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  fir-tribe,  except  the  larch, 
ia  evergreen  ;  the  leaves  are  renewed  every  spring,  but 
their  fall  is  gradual.  In  shape  the  leaves  are  straight,  taper- 
ing, cylindrical,  and  pointed;  they  are  about  an  inch  long, 
md  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  grow  in  alternate  tuft3  of 
about  thirty  in  number.  The  mole  and  female  flowers  grow 
on  the  same  tree,  but  are  separate.  The  cones,  which  are  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  branches,  are  flattened  at  the  ends, 
and  are  4  or  6  inches  in  length,  and  2  inches  wide  ;  they 
take  two  ywn  to  come  topcrfectioB^andwhilogrowing  exude 


much  resin.  The  scales  are  close  pressed  to  one  another' 
and  ere  reddish  in  colour.  The  seeds  are  provided  with  a 
long  membranous  wing.  The  root  of  the  tree  is  very  strong, 
and  ramifying.  The  cedar  flourishes  best  on  sandy  loamy 
soils.  It  still  grows  on  Lebanon,  eleven  groves  having  been 
described  by  the  American  missionary  Jessup;  and  pro- 
bably is  to  be  found  over  the  whole  group  of  mountains 
lying  between  Damascus  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  whfth  com- 
prehends, besides  Lebanon,  the  Mounts  Taurus  and  Amanua 
of  the  ancients.  Lauiartine  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  regard 
the  trees  as  endowed  with  the  principles  of  continual 
existence,  and  with  rea.'soning  and  prescient  powers,  which 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
The  best  known  group  in  the  Lebanon  range  consists  of 
twelve  very  ancient  trees  amidst  a  grove  of  about  400 
younger  ones — apparently  the  yellow  cedars  spoken  of  by 
Lamnrtine.  They  occupy  little  knolls  in  the  Jebel-el-Arz, 
a  recess  or  hollow  near  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains, 
about  1.9  miles  from  the  sea.  One  tree  on  the  southern 
side  has  a  circumference  of  42  feet  at  its  base.  Lord 
Lindsay  mentions  two  other  cedars  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  grove,  one  63,  and  another  49  feet  in  girth.  The 
number  of  the  trees  has  been  slowly  decreasing  since  1550, 
when  Belon  counted  twenty -eight  of  them  ;  nearly  209 
years  later,  when  Dr  Pococke  visited  Syria,  only  15  were  t« 
be  seen.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  fragrant, 
though  not  so  strongly  scented  as  that  of  the  janiper  or 
rcd-ccdav  of  America.  It  appears  that  the  wood  may  be 
hard  in  portions,  and  sufficiently  close-grained  and  comjiact 
to  be  carved, — the  fibre  in  mountain-cedars  being  finer  than 
in  those  grown  on  plains.  The  wood  is,  however,  generally 
described  as  a  reddish-white  light  material,  of  a  coarse  grain 
and  spongy  texture,  easy  to  work,  but  liable  to  shrink  and 
warp.  Dr  Pococke  affirms  that  it  does  not  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  white  deal,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  harder.  As 
a  firewood,  it  ia  said  to  be  inferior,  burning  quickly  and 
evolving  but  little  heat. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  cultivated  in  Europe  for  orna- 
ment only.     It  can  be  grown  in  parks  and  gardens,  and 
thrives  well  ;   but  the   young  plants   are  unable  to    bc.ir 
great  variations  of  temperature.     According  to  Gilpin,  the 
English  cedar  in  its  maturer  age  becomes  shrivelled  and 
deformed,  the  body  increasing,  whilst  the    limbs  shrink. 
In  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Chelsea  are  two  cedars,  planted 
there  in  1C83,  which  have  probably  lived  upwards  of  "^OO 
years.     At  Caen  Wood,  Hampshire,  are  four  trees  which 
have  been   growing  since   1756,  and  are  as  much  as  100 
feet  in  height.     The  first  cedars  in  Scotland  were  planted 
at  Hopetoun  House  in  1740  ;  and  the  first  one  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into   France  was  brought  from  England 
by  Bernard  de  Jussicu  in   1734,  and  placed  in  the  Jardin 
des  riantes.     Cedar-wood  is  earliest  noticed  in  Leviticus 
xiv.  4,  6,  where  it  is  prescribed  among  the  materials  to  be 
used  for  the   cleansing  of  leprosy  ;   but  the  wood  there 
spoken  of   was  probably  that  of  the  juniper.     The  term 
£iei  (cedar)  of  Scripture  does  not  apply  strictly  to   one 
kind  of  plant,  but  was  used  indefinitely  in  ancient  times, 
as  is  tho  word  cedar  at  present.     The   term  arz  is   op- 
filied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the  com- 
mon   pine-tree,    and   to    the  juniper;   and   certainly   tho 
"cedars"  for  masts,  mentioned  in   Ezek.   urii.    6,  must 
have  been   pine-trees.     It  seems  very  probable   that  the 
fourscore  thousand  hewers  employed  by  Solomon  for  cut- 
ting timber  did  not  confine  their  operations  simply  to  what 
would  now  be   termed  cedars  and  Sr-treea.     Dr  Lindley 
considers  that  some  of  the  cedar-trees  sent  by  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  to  Jerusalem  may  have  been  procured  from  Mount 
Atlas,  and  have  been  identical  with  the  Ca//t*m  qvadri- 
valvit,  or  arar-tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  dareble, 
and  was  much  in  request  ia  former  times  for  the  boildinc 
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•/  Umples.  The  timber-work  of  the  roof  of  Cordova 
Cathedral,  built  eleven  centuries  ago,  is  composed  of  it. 
la  the  time  of  Vitruvius  "  cedars  "  were  growing  in  Crete, 
Afri'sa,  and  Syria.  Pliny  says  that  their  wood  was  ever- 
lasting, and  therefore  iuages  of  the  gods  were  made  of 
it ;  he  makes  mention  also  of  the  oil  of  cedar,  or  cedrium, 
distilled  from  the  wood,  and  used  by  the  ancients  for 
preserving  their  books  from  moths  and  damp :  papyri 
anointed  or  rubbed  with  cedrium  were  on  this  account  called 
efilrali  libri.  Drawers  of  cedar  or  chips  of  the  wood  are 
now  employed  to  protect  fiirs  and  woollen  stuffs  from 
mjury  by  moths.  Cedar-wood,  however,  is  said  by  Dr 
Fleming  to  bo  injurious  to  natural  history  objects  and  to 
instruments  placed  in  cabinets  made  of  it,  as  the  resinous 
matter  ofthe  wood  becomes  deposited  upon  them.  Cedria, 
or  cedor  resin,  is  a  substance  similar  to  mastic,  that  flows 
from  incisions  in  the  tree ;  and  cedar  mauua  is  a  sw^et 
exudation  from  its  branches. 

There  arc  two  sub-species  or  varieties  of  Abies  Cedvus 
— A.  Deodara,  the  deodar,  or  "  god  tree  "  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  A.  atlantka,  of  the  Atlas  range.  North  Africa. 
The  deodar  flourishes  in  all  the  higher  mountains  from 
Nepal  up  to  Kashmir,  at  an  elevation  of  from  5500  to 
12,000  feet;  on  the  peaks  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Boorung  Pass,  it  grows  to  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet  before 
branching.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  long-fibred,  per- 
/amed,  and  highly  resinous,  and  resists  the  action  of  watei. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  grey-green,,  the  leaves  are  slender,  and 
the  twigs  are  thinner  than  those  of  A.  Cedrus.  The  tree 
is  employed  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  especially  in 
building.  It  is  now  much  cultivated  in  England  as  an 
ornamental  plaut.  A.  atlantica  has  shorter  and  denser 
leaves  than  A.  Cedrus;  its  wood  also  is  hard,  and  more 
rapid  in  growth  than  is  that  of  the  ordinary  cedar.  It  is 
found  at  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  from  7000  to  9000 
feet. 

The  name  cedar  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  trees.  The 
Bermuda  cedar  {Junipents  bermudiana)  and  the  red  or 
American  cedar  {J.  virginiana)  are  both  much  used  in 
joinery  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils  ;  though  other 
woods  are  now  superseding  them  for  pencil-making.  The 
Japanesecedar  {Cryptomeriajaponica)  is  a  kind  of  cypress, 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  durable.  Another  species  of 
aypress  {Cupressui  thyoides),  found  in  swamps  in  the  south 
of  Ohif  and  Massachusetts,  is  known  as  the  American 
white  cedar.  It  has  small  leaves  and  fibrous  bark,  and  is 
much  used  for  making  fences  and  coopers'  staves.  .  The 
Spanish  cedar  is  a  name  applied  to  the  Juniperus  thurifera, 
and  also  to  another  species,  J.  oxycedrus.  The  latter  was 
much  used  by  the  Greeks  for  making  images ;  and  its 
empyreumatic  oil,  HuUe  de  Cade,  is  used  medicinally  for 
ekin-diseases.  A  species  of  cypress  which  has  been 
naturalized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cintra  is  known  as 
the  cedar  of  Goa,  The  order  Cedrelacece  (which  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  Conifers)  includes,  along  with  the 
mahoganies  and  other  valuable  timber-trees,  the  Jamaica 
j^nd  the  Australian  red  cedars.  The  cedar-wood  of  Guiana, 
Used  for  making  canoes,  is  a  species  of  the  Natural  Order 
Amyridacece,  Idea  altissima. 

The  importation  of  woods  classed  as  cedars  into  Great 
Britain  has  been  free  from  duty  since  1866,  when  the  im- 
ports were  6647  tons,  valued  at  £59,224. 

Soo  Gordon's  Pinttum;  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  Hiiioire  du 
ttirt  rfi»  Lihan,  Paris,  1888  ;  Loudon,  Arhoretvm  Britannicum, 
yfiL  iv.  pp.  2104-2432,  Londoo,  IS-'S;  llorquis  do  Chambray, 
TraiU  fratiqtii  dcs  arbrca  rhincux  coiii/irea,  haris,  1845;  Dr  J.  D. 
ilnnter,  Nat.  Bitt.  Scvisw,  Jau.  1862,  pp.  11-18;  Bisodis,  Forut 
rlom  o/Xir.  and  Central  India,  pp.  616-525,  Loud.,  1874. 

CEFALU,  a  seaport  town  ou  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
lu  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  39  miles  E.S.E.  of  the 


town  of  that  name,  iu  38°  O"  JT.  Ut.  and  U°  4'  E.  long. 
Tho  new  town,  founded  by  Rog«r  I.  of  Sicily  in  1131,  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  promontory  1191  feet  in 
height,  which  overlooks  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Cefalu. 
The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built;  and  the  cathedral, 
commenced  ia  1132,  is  distingiiished  for  the  beauty  of  its 
facade,  with  antique  pillars  and  mosaics.  Near  it  are  the 
bishop's  palace  and  the  seminary.  The  harbour  is  good,  but 
small;  and  the  trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  oil,  manna,  and 
sardines,  is  incousiderabla  The  inhabitants,  who  number 
about  10,200,  pre  actively  engaged  in  sea-fishery.  The  old 
town  derived  its  came  of  Csphalcedium  ov  Ceph(d<edis  from 
the  projecting  headland  mentioned  above,  on  which  it 
stood.  On  the  original  site  are  to  be  seen  a  fine  Saracenic 
castle  and  an  ancient  temple.  The  latter  is  constructed 
of  massive  stones,  and  part  of  its  walls  is  formed  by  tha 
side  of  the  hUl.  At  first  Cephaloedium  was  possibly  only 
a  fortress  of  the  Himeraeans.  In  396  b:c.  it  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  Himilco ;  and  after  tho  defeat  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  In  307  B.C.  it  was  taken  by  Agatho- 
cles,  and  in  254,  in  tho  first  Punic  war,  by  the  Romans, 
In  858  A.D.  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Saracens. 

CEHEGIN,  perhaps  the  ancient  Segisa,  a  town  of 
JIurcia  iu  Spain,  four  miles  east  from  Caravaca.  Its 
houses  are  generally  built  of  marble  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries.  Its  civil,  religious,  and  educational  establ'  ih 
ments  are  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condition.  It 
possesses  a  considerable  trade  iu  agricultural  produce, 
especially  wine,  hemp,  and  oil,  and  has  several  manufac- 
tories of  paper  and  coarse  linen.     Population,  C200. 

CELANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ulturiore  and  district  of  Avezzano,  about  seven  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill 
about  four  miles  from  the  former  bed  of  Lake  Celano,  and 
has  an  interesting  medi.-eval  castle  of  the  15th  century, 
celebrated  for  its  connection  with  the  unfortunate  Countess 
Covella.  Though  the  town  never  recovered  from  the  ven- 
geance inflicted  on  it  in  1223  by  Frederick  II.,  it  continued 
to  be  the  centre  of  a  cuuntship  which  was  bestowed  iu 
1463  on  Antonio  Piccolomini.  The  chapel  of  this  family, 
in  the  Convent  of  Valle  Verde,  not  far  from  the  town,  ia 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  paintings  of  Giulio  Romano ;  and 
the  town  itself  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Beato  Tommaso  the  probable  author  of  the  Dies  Irds.  The 
population  of  the  commune  is  6673. 

The  neighbouring  lake,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Lacua 
Fucinm,  had  till  the  beginning  of  this  century  an  area  of 
37,990  acres,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  frequent  changes 
of  level.  As  early  as  the  1st  century,  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius constructed  a  subterranean  passage  by  which  the  sur- 
plus waters  found  an  outlet  to  the  Liris  or  Garighano.  No 
fewer  than  30,000  workmen  were  employed  for  a  space  of 
eleven  years  ;  and  the  undertaking  seems  to  have  been  as 
successful  as  it  was  bold.  But  in  tho  following  reign  the 
passage  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair ;  and  it  has 
been  reserved  to  the  present  generation  to  see  the  old 
Roman  works  not  only  restored  but  surpassed.  From  1793 
to  1810  the  lake  had  been  gradually  rising  till  it  was  30 
feet  above  its  former  level;  and  the  attention  of  tho 
Neapolitan  Government  was  directed  to  the  danger. 
Little,  however,  was  effected  tiU  1852,  when  the  necessary 
works  were  undertaken  by  a  company,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  C.  Huttoh  Gregory,  who  proceeded  to  widen  the 
emissarium  and  support  the  walls  with  arched  work.  The 
shares  of  the  company  were  gradually  bought  up  by  Prinoe 
Giulio  Torlonia  of  Rome,  who  successfully  carried  on  the 
operations  at  his  own  expense  till  his  death  in  1871. 
About  36,000  acres  of  rich  arable  land  have  been  reclaimed, 
and  the  corn-crops  yield  a  profit  of  from  30  to  36  pet  cent. 
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i)i6  new  tunnel  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  has  a  cross 
flection  of  21  square  yards.  The  honour  of  the  engineer- 
ing has  been  shared  by  Moutricher,  who  died  in  1858, 
Bermoiit,  and  Brisso.  See  Kramer,  Der  FuciiicrSee,  Berlin, 
1839. 

CELEBES,"  an  island  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
separated  from  Borneo  on  the  W.  by  the  Strait  of  Macassar 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Strait  of  Molucca.  It 
stretches  from  118°  30'  to  125°  40'  E.  long.,  and  from 
C  45'  S.  to  r  45'  N.  lat.,  and  its  area  is  approximately 
estimated  at  about  70,000  square  miles.  Its  general  out- 
line is  extremely  irregular,  and  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  a  starfish  ^vith  the  rays  torn  off  from  the  west  side.  It 
consists  of  four  great  peninsulas,  extending  from  a  com- 
paratively small  nucleus  towards  the  N.E  ,  E.,  S.E  and  S., 
and  separated  by  the  three  large  bays  of  Gorontalo  orTomini, 
Tulo  or  Tomaiki,  and  Buni.     Of  these  buys  the  first  is  by 
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ilan  of  Celebes  (530  miles  by  530). 

far  tlie  largest,  the  other  two  having  niucli  wider  entrances 
and  not  extending  so  fir  inwards.  Jfost  important  among 
the  smaller  inlets  are  the  bays  of  Amurang,  Kwaa^ang,  and 
Tontoli  on  the  north  coast,  Palos  and  Parro-Parre  on  the 
west,  and  Keudari  or  Vosmaer  on  the  east.  A  largo  part 
of  the  island  is  but  partially  explored,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  wholo  scorns  to  be  more  or  less  mountain- 
ous. Well-defined  ranges  prolong  themselves  through  each 
Iff  the  peninsulas,  rising  in  many  places  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  Naturally  thero  aro  no  great  river  basins  or 
extensive  plains,  but  one  of  tho  features  of  the  island  is  the 
frequent  occurrence,  not  only  along  the  coasts,  but  ot 
various  heights  inland,  of  beautiful  stretches  of  level  ground 
often  covered  with  tho  richest  pastures.  Tho  substruc- 
tural  rocks  aro  mainly  of  igneous  origin,  tho  most  frequent 
being  basalt  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  but  in  many 
districts  tho  Carboniferous  strata  aro  well  developed,  and 
eive  a  character  to  tho  landscape.  The  noilhcrn  peninsula 
aiffers  from  tho  others  in  being  still  highly  volcanic  and 
subject  to  not  unfrequent  earthquakes.  Within  tho  pro- 
vince '  of  Minahassa  alone  as  many  as  cloven  distinct 
volcanoes  have  been  counted;  and  hot  springs,  mud 
fountains,  and  similar  phenomena  occur  in  several  other 
districts.  Few  of  tho  rivers  are  navigable  for  any  distance, 
and  the  entrance  to  almost  all  of  them  is  obstructed  by 


bars.  Lakes,  on  tbc  other  hand,  are  both  numerous  and 
extensive.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Tamp- 
araug-Labaya  or  Tempo,  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
peninsula  in  3°  37'  S.  lat.  It  has  a  depth  of  about  30 
feet,  and  is  richly  stocked  with  wild-fowl  and  fish.  The 
scenery  throughout  the  island  is  of  the  most  varied  and 
picturesque  description.  "  Nowhere  in  the  archipelago," 
says  ilr  Wallace,  "have  I  seen  such  gorges,  chasms,  and 
precipices  as  abound  in  the  district  of  Maros ;  in  many 
parts  there  are  vertical  or  even  overhanging  precipices  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  high,  yet  completely  clothed  with  a 
tapestry  of  vegetation."  Much  of  the"country,  aspeeially 
round  the  Bay  of  Tolo,  is  still  covered  v/ilh  primeval  forest 
and  thicket.%  traversed  here  and  there  by  scarcely  percep- 
tible patU.=i,  or  broken  with  a  few  clearings  and  villages. 

In  spite  of  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  archipelago, 
Celebes  possesses  a  fauna  of  a  very  distinctive  kind.  The 
number  of  species  is  small ;  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  island.  Of  the  birds,  for  example,  about 
200  species  are  known  ;  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  80  are 
peculiar.  The  mammalian  species  number  only  14,  and 
of  these  11  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  Cclebesian  area. 
Most  remarkable  are  the  Macacus  iiit/er,  an  ape  found 
nowhere  else  but  in  Batchian  ;  the  Auoa  <Iej)ressicoynis,  a 
small  ox-like  quadruped,  which  inhabits  the  mountainous 
districts  ;  and  the  babirusa  or  pig-deer  of  the  Malays. 
There  are  no  large  beasts  of  prey,  and  neither  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  nor  the  tapir  is  represented.  Wild- 
buffaloes,  swine,  and  goats  are  pretty  common;  and  most 
of  the  usual  domestic  animals  are  kept  in  greater  or 
smaller  numbers  Though  they  receive  but  little  attention, 
the  cattle  are  good.  The  horses  are  in  high  repute  in  the 
archipelago;  formerly  about  700  were  yearly  exported  to 
Java,  but  the  supply  has  considerably  diminished. 

The  same  peculiarity  of  species  holds  in  regard  to  the 
iitsects  of  Celebes  as  to  the  mammals  and  birds.  Out  of 
118  species  of  bulterflies,belouging  to  four  important  classes, 
no  fewer  than  86  are  peculiar;  while  among  the  lose- 
chafers  or  Cetoniadce  the  same  is  the  case  in  19  out  of  30. 
Equally  remarkable  with  this  presence  of  peculiar  species 
is  the  absence  of  many  kinds  that  are  common  in  the  rest 
of  the  archipelago;  and  tlie  fact  that  similarities  are  often 
to  be  traced  with  species  belonging  to  Africa  and  other 
remote  regions  is  highly  suggestive. 
.  Vegetation  is,  it  need  hardly  be  faid,  extremely  rich ; 
but  there  are  fewer  large  trees  than  in  tho  other  islands  of 
the  archipelago.  Of  plants  that  furni.sh  food  for  man  the 
most  important  are  rice,  maize,  and  millet,  coffee,  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  the  sago-palm,  the  obi  or  native  potato,  the  bread- 
fruit, and  the  tamarind;  with  lemons,  oranges,  mangostccns, 
wild-plums,  Spanish  pepper,  beans,  melons,  and  sugar-cane. 
The  shaddock  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  lower  plains. 
Indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  grown  ;  the  bamboo  and 
the  tatan-palm  are  coUiraon  in  the  w'oods  ;  and  among  tlio 
larger  trees  are  sandal-wood,  ebony,  sapaii,  and  teak.  Tho 
gemuti  palm  furnishes  fibres  for  ropes ;  the  juice  of  the 
Areiiga  saccharifera  is  manufactured  into  sugar  and  a 
beverage  called  sagueir ;  and  intoxicating  drinks  arc 
prepared  from  several  other  palms. 

Except  wKere  Dutch  intlueuce  has  made  itself  felt,  very 
littlo  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  native  races  to  any 
agricultural  pursuit ;  and  their  manufacturing  industries 
are  few  and  limited.  Tho  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  is 
principally  carried  on  by  women  ;  and  tho  process,  at  lenst 
for  tho  liner  description,  is  tedious  in  the  extreme.  Tho 
cheap  introduction  of  European  goods  is  gradually  lessening 
the  amount  of  native  stuffs.  The  houses  are  built  of  woo<l 
and  bamboo  ;  and  as  the  use  of  diagonal  struts  has  not 
been  introduced,  tlie  walls  soon  lean  over  from  the  forte 
of  the  winds.     The  nirst  important  of  the  mineral  pro- 
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incts  of  the  island  are  gold  and  salt ;  excellent  iron  is  also 
found,  which  is  utilized  by  the  natives  ;  and  coal  of  rather 
poor  quality  has  been  met  with  in  various  places,  as  in  the 
district  of  Maros.  The  gold-mines  are  mainly  in  the 
northern  peninsula  ;  but  even  there  the  amount  actually 
obtained  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  formerly.  The  various 
chiefs,  bound  by  contract  to  bring  yearly  a  fixed  quantity 
at  the  metal  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  frequently  fail  in  their 
engagements,  and  many  of  them  have  been  of  necessity 
exempted.  The  gold  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  from 
12  to  75  feet;  but  there  are  some  mines  in  Bwool  and 
Tontoli  that  reach  90  feet.  In  many,  such  as  those  of 
jAnkahulu,  Pagiama,  and  Popasatu,  it  is  very  cold,  and  the 
ttiiners  have  to  sit  all  day  in  nitrous  water. 

The  whole  island  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  though  a  comparatively  small  portion 
's  under  their  direct  administration,  and  a  large  number  of 
petty  princes  are  BtUl  permitted  to  do  very  much  as  they 
please  in  the  internal  management  of  their  territories. 
For  administrative  purposes  it  is  distributed  among  the 
residencies  of  Celebes,  Manado,  and  Ternate,  of  which  the 
two  former  belong  solely  to  the  island,  while  the  third 
includes  a  large  part  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  residency  of  Cekljcs,  formerly  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Macassar,  comprises  all  the  various  states  that 
surround  the  Gulf  of  Boni,  and  is  divided  into  the  following 
departments  : — (1)  Macassar,  (2)  the  Northern  Districts, 
(3)  the  Southern  Districts,  (i)  Bulecomba  and  Bouthain, 
and  (5)  Saleyer  and  the  subordinate  islands.  Baton,  Sum- 
bawa,  and  Bima. 

The  department  of  Macassar,  or  Mangkasara  as  it  is  called 
in  the  native  language,  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
Dutch  possessions.  It  contains  Macassar,  the  capital  of 
the  residency,  which  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
southern  peninsula  in  5°  7'  45"  S.  lat.,  forms  one  of  the 
principal  ports  in  the  archipelago,  and  has  a  population  of 
from  15,000  to  20,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  depart- 
ment consist  mainly  of  Macassars  and  Slalays  proper, 
Endinese  from  the  Island  of  Flores,  and  immigrants  from 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Wadjo.  The  foreign  colonies 
are  each  under  the  management  of  a  separate  captain,  and 
the  Malays  are  also  under  the  care  of  a  head  priest.  The 
Macassars  proper  are  one  of  the  most  important  peoples  in 
the  island.  They  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  are  well  ouilt 
and  muscular,  and  have  in  general  a  "  dark-brown  com- 
plexion, a  broad  and  expressive  face,  black  and  sparkling 
eyes,  a  high  forehead,  a  flattish  nose  vrith  large  alae,  a  large 
mouth,  and  black  soft  hair,  which  they  let  fall  over  their 
shoulders."  The  women  are  sprightly,  clever,  and  amiable, 
and  in  former  times  were  bought  for  large  prices.  The 
men  are  brave  and  not  treacherous,  but  ambitious,  jealous, 
and  extremely  revengeful.  Drunkenness  is  rare,  but  to 
gambling  and  cock-fighting  they  are  passionately  addicted; 
and  so  frequent  among  them  is  the  running  aniuck  that  the 
Dutch  authorities  had  to  dismiss  the  Macassar  suldiera  from 
their  service.  In  all  sorts  of  bodily  exercises,  as  swinging, 
Wrestling,  dancing,  riding,  and  hunting,  they  take  great 
pleasure.  Though  thoy  call  themselves  Mahometans,  their 
religion  is  largely  mingled  with  pagan  superstitions ;  they 
(Worship  animals,  and  a  certain  divinity  called  Karaeng 
liovi,  who  has  power  over  their  fortune  and  health.  Their 
language,  which  belongs  to  the  Malayo-Javanese  group,  is 
ipoken  by  about  300,000  persons,  in  Macassar  proper,  Goa, 
fello,  Sanraboni,  Turateya,  Bulecomba,  Tanralili,  and  a  great 
nany  parts  of  the  southern  peninsula  ;  but  it  has  a  much 
imaller  area  than  the  Buginese,  which  is  the  language  of 
PonL  It  is  very  deficient  in  generalizations ;  thus,  for 
Jiample,  it  has  words  for  the  idea  of  tarrying  in  the  hand, 
»rrying  on  the  head,  cairying  on  the  shoulder,  and  so  on, 
jnt  has  no  word  for  the  notion  of  simply  carrying.     It  haa 


adopted  a  certain  number  of  vocables  from  Sanskrit,  Mala/ 
Javanese,  and  Portuguese,  but  on  the  whole  is  remarkably 
pure,  and  has  undergone  comparat'.  -lely  few  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  or  three  cemJJries.  It  is  written  in 
a  pecuhar  character,  which  has  displaced,  and  probably  beea 
corrupted  front,  an  old  form  employed  as  late  as  the  17  th 
century.  Neither  bears  any  trace  of  derivation  from  the 
Sanskrit  alphabet.  The  priests  afi'ect  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
letters.  The  literature  is  very  poor,  and  consists  largely  of 
romantic  stories  from  the  Malay,  and  religious  treatises  from 
the  Arabic.  Of  the  few  original  pieces  the  most  important 
are  the  early  histories  of  Goa,  Tello,  and  some  other  states 
of  Celebes,  and  the  Rapang,  or  collection  of  the  decrees  and. 
maxims  of  the  old  princes  and  sages.  The  mure  modera 
productions  are  letters,  laws,  and  poems,  many  of  tWi 
last  having  very  considerable  beauty.  For  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Macassar  the  European  scholar  is  mainly 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  B.  F.  Malthes  of  the  DutcL 
Bible  Society,  who  was  sent  out  in  1846,  and  has  published 
Makiissaarsclie  Spraalckunst  (1858),  Makassaarsch-Hot- 
laiidsch  Woordenboek  (1859),  Ethnographisthe  Atlas  (1859), 
Makasaaarsclie  Clirestomathie  (1860),  and  various  com- 
munications to  the  Zeilsch.  der  morgeid.  Gesellsch. 

The  department  of  the  Northern  Districts,  called  also 
Maros  (properly  Marusa),  from  the  chief  town,  lies  to  the 
north  of  Macassar,  and  is  divided  into  twenty-six  districts^ 
It  is  watered  by  the  River  JIaros,  which  has  a  channel  of 
great  picturcsqueness  broken  by  waterfalls  and  bordered  by 
caves.  The  mineral  products  comprise  gold,  marble, 
porcelain-clay,  and  anthracite ;  but  the  extensive  rice-fields 
are  the  principal  source  of  wealth.  The  river  is  commanded 
by  the  fort  of  Valkenburg;  and  a  great  road,  constructed 
in  1859,  leads  through  the  department.  About  five  miles 
from  the  town  are  the  warm  mineral  springs  of  Amarang 
and  Mngemba.  The  population  is  estimated  at  120,000. 
The  prevailing  language  is  Buginese,  but  Macassar  is  alstt 
spoken  by  a  considerable  number. 

The  department  of  the  Southern  Districts,  or  Takalla,  liea 
to  the  sDuth-west  of  Macassar,  aud  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  interposition  of  the  little  independent  state  of 
Sanraboni.  The  population  is  estimated  at  70,000,  and  the 
language  is  Macassar.  The  people  of  the  district  of  Glissoug 
or  Galesong  are  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  a  sea- 
faring life.  In  1863  the  department  was  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  Turateya,  which  included  the  three  small 
states  of  Bintamo,  Bangkala,  and  Laikau,  previously 
troublesome  by  their  piracies  and  raids.  The  Turateyaus 
speak  a  mixture  of  Macassar  ahd  Buginese. 

Separated  from  Turateya  by*the  River  Tino  is  the  depart- 
ment of  Bontham  and  Bulfecomba,  a  thinly-peopled  and 
mountainous  country,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  lofty 
summit  of  Lompobattaug  or  Dikbuik,  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  Peak  of  Bonthain,  which  has  a  height  of 
about  11,000  feet.  The  soil  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  coffee.  The  inhabitants  are  peaceful  and  well- 
behaved,  but  in  education  and  civilization  they  are  less 
advanced  than  those  of  the  departments  already  described. 
They  were  formerly  subordinate  to  the  Macassar  kiugdom. 
To  the  north  of  these  two  states  lies  the  important 
kingdom  of  Boni,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  article  (voL  iv.  p.  32),  and  to  the  north  of  Boni, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  River  Chinrana,  is  the  rival 
kingdom  of  'Wajo  or  Wadjo,  with  a  coast  line  of  about  51) 
miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Boni.  It  is  governed  by  about 
forty  chiefs  or  nobles,  who  are  almost  independent  in  their 
respective  districts  and  maintain  their  individual  bands  of 
followers,  but  at  the  stfme  time  recognize  the  overlordshi|> 
of  the  prince.  The  different  offices  of  the  state  arc  not 
unfrequently  held  by  w6men ;  and  the  gre.itest  importanca 
is  attached  to  purity  of  descent.     The  inhabituots  rathei 
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neglect  t&e  culture  of  the  soil ;  and  large  numbers  of  them 
resort  to  the  neighbouring  states  as  traders.  The  capital 
was  formerly  Tesora  or  Tossora,  a  large  straggling  city  near 
tlie  River  Chinrana,  embracing  within  its  fortifications  a 
space  of  several  miles  in  circuit.  For  numerous  details 
oQ  this  district  the  reader  may  consult  Mundy'g  Nanatioe 
of  Events  i»  Borneo  and  Celebes,  vol.  L 

To  the  south-west  of  Wadjo  is  tho  kingdom  of  Sopeng, 
which  was  long  connected  by  intermarriages  with  Boni. 
The  ground  is  very  fruitful,  and  large  quantities  of  rice  are 
exported.  The  capital  was  formerly  a  place  of  the  same 
name  on  the  coast ;  but  the  rajah  removed  his  residence 
to  Sengkang  on  Lake  Tempe.  Sopeng  recognized  the 
Dutch  supremacy  in  1825.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  18,000. 

To  the  north  of  Sopeng  lies  the  territory  of  Adja  Tam- 
karang,  under  the  government  o\  the  prince  of  Lidenring, 
who  takes  his  title  from  a  small  principality  of  that  name. 
It  in  traversed  by  the  Sadang  River,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  those  that  flow  into  the  Strait  of  Macassar. 

Round  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Poni  stretches  the  kingdom 
of  Luvu  (Loewoe),  a  well-peopled  district,  productive  of 
gold  and  excellent  iron,  but  greatly  depressed  by  an  unsatis- 
factory government.  To  the  south-west  of  Luvu  lie  the 
districts  of  Ussu  and  Lellevau,  and  south  of  these  th.  state 
of  Baikonka  or  Minkoko,  with  its  capital  Pansulai  on  the 
Gulf  of  Boni ;  but  the  whole  of  this  region  is  comparatively 
unexplored.  The  Minkokos  have  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  and  maintain  a  similar  custom  of 
head-hunting.     Their  language  is  akin  to  Buginese. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  eastern  peninsula  is  situated  the 
district  of  Polean  Ilumbia,  conterminous  on  its  nortli-«ast 
boundary  with  the  njore  important  territory  of  Lavui,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Tolo,  and  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  king  of  Boni.  The  latter  district  possesses  in 
Kendarior  Vosmaer's  Bay  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
archipelago,  and  it  carries  on  a  certain  amount  of  trafiSc. 
The  coast  is  frequented  by  numbers  of  the  Bajows. 

The  rest  of  the  lands  that  lie  round  the  Bay  of  Tolo 
■  belong  to  the  residency  of  Ternate.  Conterminous  with 
Lavui  is  the  principality  of  Tombuku,  a  densely-wooded, 
and  partially-explored  territory,  governed  by  an  hereditary 
chief  under  the  sultan  of  Ternate.  The  population  is 
mainly  settled  in  the  interior,  and  their  numbers  were 
estimated  in  1852  at  15,000.  They  have  no  regular  coin, 
and  strips  of  cotton  cloth  are  used  in  exchange.  Their 
language  seems  to  have  almost  no  connection  with  any  other 
in  the  archipelago.  Among  the  people  along  the  coast 
excellent  workers  in  metal  are  found,  and  earthenware  is 
also  manufactured.  The  capital  was  formerly  Lanona  ; 
but  since  1856  this  honour  belongs  to  Sabita.  At  the  very 
head  of  the  bay  is  the  district  of  Tomore  or  Tomaiki,  with 
a  river  of  the  same  name  ;  while  along  the  northern  side 
are  situated  the  territories  of  Bangay  and  Balante.  From 
the  latter  iron  and  timber  are  exported. 

The  country  that  lies  round  the  Gulf  of  Gorontalo 
belongs  to  the  residency  of  Manado,  and  is  divided  into  the 
Miuahassa  or  Confederation  of  Manado,  the  department  of 
Gorontalo,  and  various  states,  such  as  Parigi,  Bwool,  and 
others  that  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  tho  article. 

Of  these  tho  most  important  is  the  Minaliassa,  or 
properly  Ni-mahassa,  of  Manado,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  union  of  thirty-six  states  under  the  Dutch 
supremacy  to  resist  the  elaims  of  the  king  of  Bolang,  who 
had  made  himself  at  one  time  master  of  the  district.  It 
occupies  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
and  is  divided  into  the  five  departments  of  Manado,  Kema, 
Tondano,  Amurnng,  and  Bolang.  Of  the  whole  island  it  is 
the  most  distinctly  volcanic  portion,  and  contains  several 
mountains  that  have  been  in  active  eruption  within  modern 


times.  The  most  important  summits  are  those  of  Klabat 
(6560  feet  high),  Saputau  (596U),  Engeioug  (4050),  Lokon 
(524U),  Prumaugan  or  Mahabu  (4300),  Kimavang,  and 
Papelampungau.  In  1806  the  Mountain  Tonkoko  threw 
forth  a  quantity  of  ashes  and  pumice-stone  that  darkened 
the  air  for  two  days  aii<l  covered  the  ground  for  many  miles 
with  a  layer  an  inch  thick.  There  are  numerous  boiling 
springs  and  geysers,  the  most  interesting  being  Laheudang, 
where  the  Count  Charles  de  Vidua  de  Conzano  met  with 
his  death  in  1830.  An  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to 
several  of  these  volcanic  phenomena  is  given  by  Mr 
Bickmore  in  his  £iust  Iniliuu  Aichi/.elago.  Perhaps  in  no 
part  of  their  possessions  have  greater  and  happier  trans- 
formations been  eff'ected  by  the  Dutch  than  in  this  district. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  inhabitants  were  still 
savages,  broken  up  into  numerous  tribes  that  were  almost 
never  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  speaking  such  a  variety 
of  dialects  that  hardly  any  village  was  quite  intelligible  to 
its  neighbours.  About  1822  it  was  discovered  that  the 
soil  of  the  mountain  sides  was  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
cofi'ee ;  the  cultivation  was  introduced  and  a  system 
established  which  stimulated  the  native  chiefs  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  plantations.  The  result  has  been 
not  only  to  make  the  Minahassa  one  of  the  best  coffee 
districts  in  the  archipelago,  but  to  advance  the  civilization 
of  the  inhabitants  in  a  w(ftiderful  manner.  Missions  have 
been  established  by  the  Dutch  Mis.sionary  Society,  and 
have  met  with  the  most  encouraging  success.  In  1859  the 
mission  schools  numbered  102,  and  were  attended  by  8996 
pupils ;  while  at  the  same  time  12  Government  schools  had 
1049  pupils  and  28  village  schools  had  1610.  The  various 
local  dialects  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  Malay,  which 
is  the  language  adopted  for  educational  purposes.  The 
villages,  which  have  grown  up  in  considerable  numbers,  are 
neat  and  tidy,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  well  built ;  the 
country  is  traversed  by  good  roads,  finely-shaded  with  trees 
and  in  many  cases  fit  for  carriages ;  and  bridges  have 
been  erected  over  the  rivers.  The  trade  of  the  district  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition  and  promises  to  become  more 
important.  The  principal  articles  are  the  coffee,  cocoa, 
rice,  and  trepang.  In  1858  the  number  of  households 
employed  in  the  coffee-culture  was  12,909  ;  the  number  of 
trees  in  regular  gardens  was  3,449,518  ;  and  their  produce 
for  the  year  amounted  to  22,866  piculs.  Since  that  date 
the  plantations  both  of  the  Government  and  private 
speculators  have  very  largely  increased.  The  plant 
succeeds  admirably  at  a  height  of  from  1500  up  to  4000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  produces  a  fine  kernel  of  a  trans- 
lucent greenish  blue  colour,  which  is  known  in  tho  market 
as  Manado  coffee,  and  brings  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  Java  growth.  Cocoa  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
early  Spanish  navigators,  but  it  received  little  attention  till 
about  1822,  when  some  Dutch  and  Chinese  settlers 
undertook  its  cultivation.  Since  that  time  it  has  become 
a  pretty  important  article,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
Gorontalo  and  the  Sangir  Islands  ;  but  the  crop  is  unfor- 
tunately a  somewhat  precarious  one.  The  koffo  or  Manilla- 
hemp  (Musa  textUis)  is  largely  grown,  more  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amurang,  whore  the  Government  has 
established  a  rope  factory.  The  nutmeg,  though  only 
introduced  in  1853,  is  now  cultivated  pretty  extensively. 
Tobacco  is  also  grown,  but  mainly  for  home  consumption. 
The  best  is  obtained  from  the  district  of  Bantek.  The 
population  of  tho  Minahassa  was,  in  1868,  105,514. 

The  department  of  Gorontalo  comprises  the  various 
districts  of  Gorontalo,  Limbotto,  Bone,  Bintauna,  Suvava, 
Bolijngo,  Attingola,  Bualemo,  Muton,  Parigi,  Saussu, 
Posso,  Tongko,  Todjo,  and  the  Togian  I.slands.  Goron- 
talo proper  lies  on  the  north  of  the  Tomini  Bay.  The  in- 
habitants are  mainly  Mahometan  Malays,  and  they  possess 
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aboiit'200  Maliomtlaii  priusts,  uiost  of  whom  can  iioither 
lead  nor  write.  The  capital  ia  a  larga  and  tlourisb- 
iiig  towu  with  considerable  trade  ;  it  has  a  Dutch  garrison 
and  fort,  and  a  Christian  school.  The  rivers  and  lake 
furnish  abundance  of  fish,  and  almost  every  house  has  a 
[i-ond  attached  for  keeping  those  captured  alive.  Limbutto, 
a  small  state  of  about  COOO  inhabitants,  since  16G5  under 
Dutch  direction,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  Bay  of 
Kwandang  and  the  gold-mines  of  Limbotto,  Bidatu,  and 
.Sulaiactta.  Mutou  possesses  several  goldmines.  The 
village  of  that  name  lies  in  (»'  23'  X.  lat.  and  121°  30' 
18"  E.  long.  Along  the  northern  coast  to  the  north  of 
.\Iuton  lie  the  states  of  Talele,  Bnool.  and  'foiitoli,  of  which 
the  second  is  the  most  important,  being  traversed  by 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  island,  and  possessing 
v.nluable  gold-mines  and  great  numbers  of  sago-palms. 
The  comiiositinn  of  its  population  in  1870  was  (according 
to  J.  G.  F.  Ricdel  iu  the  Tijdschrift  voor  ludUchu  2'aal-, 
J.'in'l;  at,  VolkcdbiMh,  187-1)  4229  natives,  72G  from 
(Joioutalo  and  Limbotto,  4GC  from  Kayeli,  230  Bugiuese, 
84  Tontoli,  38  Mandhavcsc,  and  22  Arabs.  Toutoli  was 
formerly  tho  resort  of  pirates,  but  in  1822  it  was  cleared 
by  Captain  De  Man. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Gorontalo  stretcheii 
the  country  of  Parigi  from  Amphibaba  to  the  liiver  Dulagii. 
It  has  a  very  fertile  territory,  and  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  I'alos  and  Dongala,  the  districts  on  Tumini 
Bay,  and  Singapore.  Tho  exports  are  gold,  horses,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  and  a  kind  of  resin  called  damai\  Parigi 
recognized  the  Dutch  supremacy  iu  1850,  but  has  pre- 
served its  autonomy,  and  is  governed  by  a  prince  and 
several  chiefs.     Tho  principal  village  is  Parigi  di  Atas. 

On  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  and  forming  as  it  were 
tho  nucleus  from  which  the  peuinstilas  spring,  lie  the 
districts  of  Dongala,  Palos,  and  Kayeli.  Dongala  is  situated 
pn  the  Bay  of  Palos,  and  is  governed  by  a  rajah  who 
recognized  Dutch  supremacy  in  1824.  Palos  is  governed 
by  an  independent  chief,,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  town  is  situated  in  0°  57'  S.  lat.  and  119"  34'  E.  long., 
;ind  is  connected  by  road  with  Parigi  and  Boni.  Its 
inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  trade  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  kingdom  of  Kayeli  w.ls  at  cue  time  under  the  sultan 
uf  Ternate,  passed  by  conquest  to  the  people  of  JIacassar, 
was  restored  to  the  sultan  by  the  treaty  of  Bonga,  and  w.is 
by  him  presented  to  the  Dutch,  whose  anthuiity  was  only 
recognized  in  1854.  The  soil  is  well  fitted  for  cultivation, 
iiid  yields  cofi'ee  and  cocoa-nuts  for  export.  The  kingdom 
of  Maudhar  lies  further  south,  and  is  goverried  by  seven 
chiefs^  who  take  their  titles  from  the  seven  principal  rivers, 
(ind  till  1854  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Boni.  The  in- 
habitants speak  a  distinct  language  Those  on  flio  coast 
are  nominal  ilahometaus,  those  inland  are  still  pagan.  They 
ire  active  traders,  and  take  voyages  to  Java,  Bencoolen, 
Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Manilla.  Toradja,  which  lies 
further  inland,  is  [wssessed  by  a  wild  pagan  race,  who 
keep  themselves  apart  from  all  intercourse,  and  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  islan<l. 

Celebes  was  fii-st  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  tho 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  exact  date  a«sigued 
by  some  authorities  being  1512.  The  name  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  the  plural  form  is 
probably  due  to  the  belief  that  the  diflferent  peninsulas 
were  so  many  separate  islands.  At  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  discovcrj',  the  Macassars  were  the  most  powerful 
people  in  the  island,  having  successfully  defended  them- 
selves against  the  king  of  the  iloluccss  and  the  sultan  of 
Ternate.  Iu  1G09  the  English  attempted  to  gain  a 
footing.  At  whak  time  the  Dutch  first  arrived  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  was  very  probably  in  the  end  of 
the  IGlkor  beyiuniug  <if  the  l,7tli  century,  since. iu  1607 


they  formed  a  connection  with  Macassar.  In  the  yeaf 
IGll  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  obtained  th« 
monopoly  of  trade  on  the  Island  of  Buton ;  and  in  1618 
an  insurrection  in  Macassar  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  definite  estabhshment  there.  In  16G0  tbo 
kingdom  was  finally  subjugated  by  Van  Dam  and  Truit- 
man,  with  a  fleet  of  33  ships  and  a  force  of  2700  men. 
In  IGGG  the  war  broke  out  anew  ;  but  it  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  Speelman  in  the  following  year,  and  the  treaty 
of  Bonga  or  Banga  was  signed,  by  which  the  Dutch  we7s! 
recognized  as  the  protectors  and  njediators  of  the  different 
states  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  In  1G83  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island  was  contpiercd  by  Eobevt 
Paddenburg,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
governor  of  the  Moluccas.  In  1703  a  fort  was  erected  at 
Mauado.  The  kingdom  of  Boni  was  successfully  attackc-d 
by  Van  Geeu  in  1824,  and  in  August  of  that  year  tho 
Bonga  treaty  was  renewed  in  a  greatly  modified  foru 
Since  then  the  principal  military  event  is  the  Boni  insut  ■ 
rection,  which  was  quelled  in  1859.  With  the  exception 
of  Manado,  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Celebes  have  not 
been  financially  successful;  but  as  tho  resources  of  the 
country  are  developed  it  will,  doubtless,  become  a  very 
valuable  possession. 

InVctli's  Wu'inlciihoch  can  Kulcrliwihch  Iiulil  tlicro  will  he  fimiul 
till  extensive  bibliu^nqiliy  of  Ct'le'ics  Jruwu  up  by  H.  C.  Jlillios. 
Liesitlc'S  the  well-kiiown  worlds  of  Vjili-iityn,  Sla\'oriun9,'lJnni<'.s,  iiuil 
Crawfmil,  it  viU  be  sulliuicul  to  meiilioii  Van  ileii  Bosch,  KuJryhivd- 
schc  JJizitliii'jcii  in  A:io,  &o.,  1818;  Vincent,  "  Notice  bur  risle  ile 
Celebes,"  in  Joi'.rn.  dcs  Voi/uijrs,  1S20  ;  OJivier's  liciui),  1S34  | 
Keiiiw.nrilt's  Itcis  v(wr  hcl  OodcUjk  ycdccUc  ran  den  Ned.  Archiiicl. 
in  1821, 1 858  ;  Van  der  H.ivt,  Jici-c  ronrlom  kct  Eiluiul  Vckhcs,  1 8.13  ,' 
Samuel  White,  Account  of  the  lust  rchrHion  at  Mitccissur,  3G87  ; 
StubcuvoU's  Trmislaiion  ofUiilonj  ofllic  Island  of  Celebes,  h'j  Mr  J,'. 
DlvJc,  O'or.  of  ilucussar,  1817  ;  Copt.  K.  Wuiuly,  Narrative  of  Etcnl a 
in  Borneo  and  Cclclcs,  1848  ;  Ed.  Uulauricr,  C'mlc  Maritime  dcs 
ItoyauY.xca  Manakassar  ct  Doitrjvi,  1815  ;  AVallace,  Malay  Archi- 
2Klaijo,  18i>9;  Bickniore,  £«st  Indian  Archipclotjo,  1868;  Vtlh's 
Ecii  Kcdcrlandsch  reizirjcr  op  Zuid  Celebes,  1875y  Itiedel's  Hcl 
landscli'ip  Hocool,  Noord  Sclcbcs,  1872;  the  same  writer's  '.'l>ie 
landschaftcii  Holoutalo,  Limoeto,"  &c.  in  tho  Zeitsehr.  fiir  Eth- 
nologic,  1871;  Beccaii'a  "Vi,iggio"in  Guido  Cora's  Cosmos  fur 
1874-G.  (U.  A.  W.) 

CELERY  (Afiioii  yraveohns),  a  biennial  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  Order  Umhelllfcra',  which,  in  its  native 
condition,  is  known  iu  England  as  smallage.  In  its  wild 
state  it  is  common  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  iu  marshy 
places,  especially  near  tho  sea,  producing  a  furrowed  stalk 
and  wedge-shaped  leaves,  the  whole  plant  having  a  coarse, 
rank  taste,  and  a  peculiar  smell.  By  cultivation  and 
blanching  the  stalks  lose  their  acrid  qualities  and  assumo 
tho  iiiild  sweetish  aromatic  taste  peculiar  to  celery  as  u 
salad  plant.  The  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  sown  eithct 
in  a  hot  bed  or  in  the  open  garden,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  after  one  or  two  thinnings  out  anil 
transplantings,  they  arc,  on  attaining  a  height  of  G  or  /! 
inches,  planted  out  in  deep  trenches  for  convenience  cf 
blanching,  which  is  efl'ected  by  earthing  up  and  so  excluding' 
the  stems  from  the  influence  of  light.  A  large  number  cf 
varieties  ore  cultivated  by  gardeners,  which  are  rangcil 
under  two  classes,  white  and  red, — the  white  varieties  bein  15 
generally  the  best  flavoured,  and  most  crisp  and  tender, 
As  a  salad  plant,  celerj',  especially  if  at  all  "stringy,"  is 
difficult  of  digestion,  but  it  possesses  valuable  .  diurctjc 
properties.  Both  blanched  and  green  it  is  stewed  and  used 
in  soups,  the  seeds  also  being  used  as  a  flavouring 
ingredient.  In  the  south  of  Europe  'celery  is^seldom 
blanched,  but  is  nmch  used  in  its  natural  condition'. 

Cdcruiria  a  variety  of  celery  cultivated  nmro  on  a'ccouni 
(if  its  roots  than  for  the  stalks,  although  both  aro'  edible 
and  are  used  for  salads  and  in  soups.  .It  is  chiefly  grown 
in  the  north' of  Europe^  and^i.s.uot^niniuch  request. iu 
GreaUlVitaiuj^ 
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CELESTINE,  the  name  of  five  popes. 

Celestine  L  was  a  Romau.  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  near  relative  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian.  Various 
portions  of  the  liturgy  are  attributed  to  him,  but  without 
any  certainty  on  the  subject.  Ho  held  the  Council  of 
Ephesu^i  in  which  the  Nestorians  were  condemned,  in 
431.  Four  letters  written  by  him  on  that  occasion,  dated 
all  of  them  15th  ilarch  431,  together  with  a  few  others, 
to  the  Africau  bishops,  to  those  of  Illyria,  of  Thessalouica, 
and  of  Narbonne,  are  extant  in  retranslations  from  the 
Greek,  the  Latin  originals  having  been  lost  Ho  actively 
persecuted  the  Pelagians,  and  was  zealous  for  Roman 
orthodoxy.  He  sent  Palladius,  a  Greek,  to  Scotland,  and 
Pdtridua  (St  Patrick)  to  Ireland.  He  raged  against  the 
Novatians  in  Rome,  imprisoning  their  bishop,  and  forbid- 
ding their  worship.  He  was  zealous  in  refusing  to  tolerate 
the  smallest  innovation  on  the  constitutions  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  is  recognized  by  the  church  as  a  saint.  He 
occupied  the  seat  of  St  Peter  eight  years  five  mouths  and 
three  day.s,  and  died  on  the  6th  April  432.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Priscilla  in  the  Via  Salaria, 
but  his  body,  subsequently  moved,  lies  now  in  the  Church 
pf  St  Prasside. 

J.  Celestine  II.  waa  elected  in  1143,  governed  the  church 
only  five  months  and  thirteen  days,  died  9th  March  1144, 
and  was  buried  at  the  Lateran.  His  name  had  beeu 
Gaido  di  Castello,  from  the  small  town  of  which  he  was  a 
Dative.  He  had  studied  under  Peter  Abelard,  The 
principal  act  of  his  Papacy  was  the  absolution  of  Louis 
VII.  of  France  at  the  request  of  that  penitent  monarch, 
:\nd  the  removal  of  the  interdict  under  which  that  country 
Lad  lain  for  three  years. 

Cbustinb  III.,  Giacinto  Bobone  Oraini,  of  that  noble 
race,  was  elected  Pope  30th  March  1191,  being  then  only  a 
doacon,  received  priest's  orders  on  the  13th  of  April,  ruled 
the  church  six  years,  nine  months,  and  nino  days  (though 
belijved  to  havo  been  ninety  when  elected),  died  8th 
January  1198,  and  was buriedat  theLateran.  Hecrowned 
the  Emperor  Henry  VL  on  the  day  after  his  election  with 
a  ceremonial  symbolizing  his  absolute  supremacy,  as 
described  by  Roger  Hoveden,  who  is  believed  (more 
reasonably  as  it  would  seem)  by  Baronius,  but  discredited 
by  Natale  Alexander.  Ho  subsequently  excommunicatod 
the  same  Henry  for  wrongfully  keeping  Richard  of  Eugknd 
in  prison.  In  1192  he  cnnfirmod  the  statutes  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  of  Knights.  He  would  have  resigned  the 
Papacy,  and  recommended  a  successor  shortly  before  his 
death,  but  was  not  eufifered  to  do  so  by  the  cardinals. 

Cklbstine  IV.,  Godfrey  Castiglioni  of  Milan,  a  nephew 
of  Urban  III.,  became  a  monk  at  Hautccombe  in  Savoy, 
thoru  wrote  a  history  of  Scotland,  and  was  elected  Pope  by 
seven  cardinals  only,  in  the  midst  of  troubles  caused  by  the 
vicinity  and  violence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  on  the 
22d  September  1241.  He  occupied  the  throne  only  eevon- 
toon  days,  died,  before  consecration,  on  the  8th  October 
1241,  and  was  buried  at  the  Vatican. 

Celsstine  V.  was  known  before  his  election  as  Petor  di 
Moronc.  Born  in  1215,  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
Neapolitan  district,  named  Angelario,  he  becamo  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Faifoli  in  the  diocese  of  Bcnovonto 
when  he  was  seventeen.  Ho  showed  from  the  first  an 
extraordinary  disposition  to  asceticism  and  solitude,  and 
ill  1239  retired  to  a  solitary  cavern  on  the  mountain 
Morone,  whence  his  name.  Five  years  later  he  left  thifj 
retreat,  and  betook  himself,  with  two  companions,  to  a 
similar  cave  on  the  Mountain  of  Majella  in  the  Abruzzi; 
where  he  lived  as  strictly  as  was  possible  according  to  the 
example  of  St  John  the  Baptist  Terrible  accounts  are 
givea  of  the  severity  of  his  penitential  practices.  While 
living  ia  thi*  manner  he  founded,  in  1244,  the  order  sub- 


sequently called  after  him  Celcstiues.  (See  Cei.estive-*.) 
The  cardinals  assembled  at  Perugia  after  the  death  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  and  after  long  dissensions  and  difficulties 
agreed  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  them  to  elect  the  hermit 
Pietro  di  Morone.  When  sent  for  he  obstinately  refused  to 
accept  the  Papacy,  and  even,  as  Petrarch  says,^  attempted 
flight,  till  he  was  at  length  persuaded  by  a  deputation  of 
cardinals  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungary. 
Elected  7th  July  1294,  he  was  crowued  in  the  city  of  Aquiln 
in  the  Abruzzi,  29th  August  He  issued  two  decrees, — one 
confirming  that  of  Gregory  X.,  wliich  orders  the  shutting  \A 
the  cardinals  iu  conclave ;  the  second  declaring  the  right 
of  any  Pope  to  abdicate  the  Papacy, — a  right  he,  at  the  end 
of  five  months  and  eight  days,  proceeded  himself  to  exercise 
at  Naples  on  the  13th  December  1294.  He  did  one  other 
thing  which  may  be  noted,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
instance  known  to  the  church  in  which  such  a  thing 
occurred.  He  empowered  one  Francis  of  Apt,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  to  confer  priest's  orders  on  Lodovico,  son  of  Charles, 
king  of  Sicily, — a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Bingham,  who  says  that  such  a  thing  was  never 
done.2  In  the  formal  instrument  of  his  renunciation  ho 
recites  as  the  causes  moving  him  to  the  step,  "  the  desire 
for  humility,  for  a  purer  life,  for  a  stainless  conscience,  tho 
deficiencies  of  his  own  physical  strength,  his  ignorance,  the 
perverseness  of  tho  people,  his  longing  for  the  ti-anquillity 
of  his  former  life  ; "  and  having  divested  himself  of  every 
outward  symbol  of  dignity,  he  retired  to  his  old  solitude. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  there,  however.  Hia 
successor,  Boniface  Vin.,  sent  for  him,  and  finally,  despite 
desperate  attempts  of  the  late  Pope  to  escape,  got  him  into 
his  hands,  and  imprisoned  him  in  tho  castle  of  Fumoue 
near  Ferentino  in  Campagna,  where,  after  languishing  for 
ten  months  in  that  infected  air,  he  died  on  the  19th  ilay 
1296.  He  was  buried  at  Ferentino,  but  his  body  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Aquila.  Many  Dantescan  com- 
mentators and  scholars  have  thonght  that  tho  poet 
stigmatized  Celestine  V.  in  the  enigmatical  verse  which 
speaks  of  him  "  Che  fece  per  viltk  lo  gran  rifinto."  '  Recent 
opinion  on  the  point  moro  reasonably  rejects  this  interpre- 
tation, Celestine  V.,  like  the  first  of  the  name,  is  recog- 
nized by  the  church  as  a  saint 

CELESTINES,  a  branch  of  the  great  Benedictine 
monastic  order.  At  the  foundation  of  the  new  rule,  they 
were  called  Hermits  of  St  Damiano,  or  Moronitcs  (or 
Murrouites),  and  did  not  assume  the  appellation  of  Celes- 
tines  till  ajfter  the  election  of  their  founder  to  the  Papacy 
as  Celestine  V.  The  fame  of  the  holy  life  and  the 
austerities  practised  by  that  saintly  hermit  (as  noticed  above) 
in  his  solitude  on  the  Mountain  of  Majella.  near  Sulmono, 
attracted  many  visitors,  several  of  whom  were  moved  to 
remain  and  share  his  mode  of  life.  They  built,  therefore, 
a  small  convent  on  tho  spot  inhabited  by  tho  holy  hermit> 
which  very  shortly  became  too  small  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  thronged  thither  to  share  their  life  of  priva- 
tions. Peter  of  Morone,  their  fouuder,  therefore  built  a 
number  of  other  small  oratories  in  that  neighbourhood. 
This  happened  about  the  year  1254.  A  new  religious 
community  was  thus  formed,  and  Peter  of  Morone  gave 
them  a  rule  formed  in  accordance  with  his  own  practices. 
In  1264  the  new  institution  was  approved  by  Urban  R''. 
But  the  foBuder,  having  heard  that  it  was  probable  that 
Pope  Gregory  X.,  then  holding  a  council  at  Lyons,  would 
suppress  all  such  new  orders  as  had  been  founded  since  the 
Lateran  Council,  having  commanded  that  such  institutions 
should  not  be  further  multiplied,  betook  himself  to  Lyons, 

'  D«  VU.  &W.,Iib.  U.  sec.  8,  cIl  18. 

•  OHg.  Ecc'..  UN  11.  cap.  3,  880.  6. 

*  "  Who  moile  IVoni  cowarlice  thf  (rreit  refnaal,'  IxJtM-iux  cuia 
llL  lin«  en. 
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and  there  succeeded  in  persuading  Gregory  to  approve  his 
new  order,  constituting  it  a  branch  of  the  Benedictines, 
with  a  rule  based  on  that  of  St  Benedict,  but  adding  to  it 
many  additional  severities  and  privations.  Gregory  further 
took  it  under  the  Papal  protection,  assured  to  it  the  posses- 
sion of  all  property  it  might  acquire,  and  endowed  it  with 
that  great  and  constant,  but  most  pernicious  and  fatal, 
object  of  the  ambition  of  all  monastic  orders,  exemption 
from  the  authority  of  the  ordinary.  Nothing  more  was 
needed  to  ensure  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  association ; 
and  Peter  the  hermit  of  Morone  lived  to  see  himself 
"  Superior-General "  of  thirty-six  monasteries  and  more  than 
«ix  hundred  monks.  Peter,  however,  cannot  be  accused  of 
ambition  or  the  lust  of  power  when  a  monastic  superior, 
any  more  than  when  he  insisted  on  divesting  himself  of  the 
Papacy,  to  which  he  was  subsequently  raised.  As  soon 
as  he  had  seen  his  new  order  thus  consolidated  he  gave  up 
the  government  of  it  to  a  certain  Robert,  and  retired  once 
again  to  a  still  more  remote  solitude  to  give  himself  up 
more  entirely  to  solitary  penance  and  prayer.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  a  chapter  of  the  order  held  in  1293,  the 
original  monastery  of  JIajella  being  judged  to  be  too 
desolate  and  exposed  to  too  rigorous  a  climate,  it  was 
decided  that  the  monastery  which  had  been  founded  in 
Sulmona  should  be  the  headquarters  of  the  order  and 
the  residence  of  the  General-Superior,  as  it  has  continued 
to  be  to  tlie  present  day.  The  next  year  Peter  the  hermit 
of  Morone,  having  been,  despite  his  reluctance,  elected  Pope 
by  the  name  of  Celestine  V.,  the  order  he  had  founded 
took  the  name  of  Celestines.  The  hermit  Pope  found  time 
in  the  few  short  months  of  his  Papacy  to  confirm  the  rule 
of  th^  order,  which  he  had  himself  composed,  and  to  confer 
on  the  society  a  variety  of  special  graces  and  privileges.  In 
the  only  creation  of  cardinals  promoted  by  him,  among  the 
twelve  raised  to  the  purple,  there  were  two  monks  of  his 
order.  He  found  time  also  to  visit  personally  the  great 
Benedictine  monastery  on  Monte  Casino,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  monks  to  accept  his  more  rigorous 
rule.  He  sent  fifty  monks  of  his  order  to  introduce  it, 
who  remained,  however,  for  only  a  few  months. 

After  the  death  of  the  founder  the  order  was  favoured 
and  privileged  by  Benedict  XL,  and  rapidly  spread  through 
Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  France,  where  they  were 
received  by  Philip  the  Fair  in  1300.  Subsequently  the 
French  Celestines,  with  the  consent  of  the  Italian  superiors 
of  the  order,  and  of  Pope  Martin  V.  in  1427,  obtained 
the  privilege  of  making  new  constitutions  for  themselves, 
which  they  did  in  the  17th  century  in  a  series  of  regula- 
tions accepted  by  the  provincial  chapter  in  1667.  At  that 
time  the  French  congregation  of  the  order  was  composed 
of  twenty-one  monasteries,  the  head  of  which  was  that 
of  Paris,  and  was  governed  by  a  Provincial  with  the  authority 
of  General  Paul  V.  was  a  notable  benefactor  of  the  order. 
But  in  consequence  of  later  political  changes  and  events  the 
order  has  been  dissolved. 

According  to  their  special  constitutions  the  Celestines 
were  bound  to  say  matins  in  the  choir  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  always  to  abstain  from  eating  meat,  save  in 
illnes.<!.  The  specialities  of  their  rule  with  regard  to  fasting 
would  be  long  and  tedious  to  recount.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  more  severe  than  those  of  sundry  other  con- 
gregations, though  much  more  so  than  is  required  by  the 
old  Benedictine  rifle.  But  in  reading  their  minute  directions 
for  dingers  degrees  of  abstinence  on  various  days,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  conviction  that  the 
great  object  of  the  framera  of  these  rules,  beyond  the  general 
purpose  of  ensuring  an  -ascetic  mode  of  life,  was  to  create 
»  speciality,  to  make  a  distinguishing  difiference  between 
»hat  "  our  "  order  does  and  what  others  do. 

TUo  Celestines  wore  a  white  woollen  cassock  bound  with 


a  lineu  band,  and  a  leathern  girdle  of  the  same  colour,  witb 
a  scapulary  unattached  to  the  body  of  the  dress,  and  a 
black  hood.  It  was  not  permitted  to  them  to  wear  any 
shirt  save  of  serge.  Their  dress  in  short  was  very  lika 
that  of  the  Cistercians.  But  it  is  a  tradition  in  the  order 
that  in  the  time  of  the  founder  they  wore  a  coarse  brown 
cloth.  The  church  and  monastery  of  St  Pietro  in  Montono 
originally  belonged  to  the  Celestines  in  Rome ;  but  thty 
were  turned  out  of  it  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  make  way  for 
Franciscans,  receiving  from  the  Pope  in  exchange  the 
Church  of  St  Eusebius  with  the  adjacent  mansion  for  a 
monastery. 

The  order  of  Celestines  has  had  its  special  historians,  as  Becquet, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Celestines  of  France  (Paris,  1719),  and  in 
the  great  collection  of  the  Bollandists,  vol.  iii.,  under  the  mouth 
of  May.  But  the  order  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  fruitful  of  men 
of  much  mark  ;  uor  has  it  ever  attained  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
or  even  of  the  church,  a  position  of  such  importance  as  most  of  itc 
rival  societies  have  reached. 

CELIBACY  is  the  condition  of  those  who  are  living  it 
single  life.  The  word  is  derived  from  cceUbs,  which  means, 
not  necessarily,  as  is  very  commonly  supposed,  a  bachelor, 
but  one  wbo  has  no  existing  wife,  whether  he  be  a  bachelor 
or  a  widower.  (For  authorities  on  this  point,  see  Facciolati, 
I'otius  Latiiiitatis  Lexicon.)  Scaliger  and  Voss  derive  the 
word  from  xoi'i-r;,  a  bed,  and  XeiVw,  to  leave.  Some  more 
fanciful  etymologists,  imagining  that  cahbs  leads  a  celestial 
life,  have  suggested  a  derivation  from  coelum.  The  word  is 
sometimes  written  ccehbs,  but  the  better  authorities  are  in 
favour  of  the  diphthong  ce. 

From  the  remotest  times,  those  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  human  life  ia 
this  world  have  deemed  the  married  state  to  be  a  better 
thing  both  for  the  individual  and  the  society  to  which  ha 
belongs  than  celibacy ;  while  from  an  equally  early  period 
those  who  have  professed  to  understand  man's  destinies  in 
a  future  world,  and  the  most  proper  means  of  preparing  for 
them,  have,  though  in  no  wise  condemning  marriage,  con- 
ceived that  celibacy  is  the  better,  purer,  nobler,  and  higher 
condition  of  life.  Lawgivers,  sociologists,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  physiologists  have  held  the  former  view; 
devotees,  ascetics,  priests,  the  latter. 

The  lawgivers  of  various  countries  and  ages  have  striven 
to  discourage  celibacy,  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  law 
to  do  so.  The  mention  by  Diouysius  of  Halicarnassus  of 
an  ancient  law  by  which  all  persons  of  "mature  age  were 
obliged  to  marry,  may  be  cited.  More  authentic  is  tha 
Roman  law  of  the  time  of  Augustus  known  as  the  Lex 
Julia  de  marilandis  Ordinibus.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Papia  Foppaa,  or  Julia  Fapia,  from  some  new  sanctions 
and  amendments  under  the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppseus. 
Modern  legislation  has  with  increased  wisdom  shrunk  from 
such  direct  attempts  to  coerce  those  subjected  to  it.  But 
various  provisions  have  in  many  European  countries  been 
enacted  or  proposed  with  the  view  of  favouring  the  preval- 
ence of  marriage. 

Any  endeavour  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
investigations  of  physiologists,  as  bearing  on  this  subject 
would  lead  us  too  far  afield  into  the  discussion  of  topicj 
which  fall  more  conveniently  and  appropriately  under  other 
headings.  But  it  appears  from  recent  statistics  thftt 
married  persons, — women  in  a  considerable  but  men  in  a 
much  greater  degree, — have  at  all  periods  of  life  a  greater 
probability  of  living  than  the  single. 

The  ideas  which,  in  the  abseixe  of  or  in  opjiosition  to 
the  deductions  of  social  philosojihers  and  legislators,  have 
found  expression  in  the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  observ- 
ances and  theories  of  various  ages  and  creeds,  require  and 
are  fitted  to  be  treated,  though  with  the  utmost  brevity, 
in  a  somewhat  more  historical  manner.  Beausobre,  in  his 
Histoire  Critique  dit  Manithiiime,  lib,  vii,  cap.  3t  tihowa 
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that  it  was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the  earliest  Christiana 
that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen  by  disobedience,  he  would 
have  lived  for  ever  in  a  state  of  virgin  purity,  and  that  a 
race  of  sinless  beings  would  have  peopled  Paradise, 
produced  by  some  less  objectionable  means  than  the  union 
of  the  first  pair  of  mortals.  Marriage  was  considered  by 
them  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  the  brand  of  the  imjier- 
fectioQ  it  had  entailed,  and  a  tolerated  admission  of  an 
impure  and  sinful  nature.  To  abstain  from  it,  therefore, 
was  the  triumph  of  sanctity  and  at  the  same  time  the  proof 
and  the  means  of  spiritual  perfection.  The  earliest 
aspirants  to  this  perfection  among  the  Christians  were  not 
ecclesiastics  as  such,  but  hermits  and  anchorites,  who 
adopted  this  among  other  means  of  attaining  to  recognizedly 
exceptional  sanctity.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  often  stated,  that 
the  official  expositors  of  Romanist  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
law  maintain  that  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  was  required 
as  a  condition  of  ordination  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church.  It  is  fully  admitted  by  them  that,  "  although 
celibacy  is  preferable  to  matrimony,  the  divine  law  does 
Bot  make  it  necessary  for  the  reception  of  holy  orders,  or 
forbid  either  the  ordination  of  married  men  or  the  marriage 
of  those  already  in  orders."  In  fact  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  the  reverse  without  denying  the  truth  of  many 
portions  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  the  church  cannot 
afford  to  spare,  as  to  the  conduct  and  lives  of  many  of  the 
aarly  bishops,  confessors,  and  martyrs,  and  without  running 
very  serious  risk  of  damaging  the  favourite  claim  of  the 
church  to  uninterrupted  apostolical  succession. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  second  Council  of  Carthage  (251) 
that  celibacy  should  be  required  in  candidates  for  the 
priesthood ;  but  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  even  from 
that  time  it  was  always  considered  necessary.  Moroni 
{Diet.  Storito  Eccles.,  vol  IL  p.  58)  makes  a  very  much 
modified  statement : — "As  regards  the  usage  and  laws  of  the 
church,"  he  says,  "  it  has  never  been  permitted  to  priests  or 
to  bishops  to  take  wives,  when  they  had  declared  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination  that  they  would  persevere  in 
celibacy."  It  must  be  observed,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  citations  of  the  cases  of  bishops  and  priests  of  the  early 
Greek  Church,  that  Romanist  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
never  pretended  that  the  practice  of  the  Greek  Church  was 
ii^ot  much  more  lax  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the  Latin  or 
Western  Church.  The  difference  between  the  discipline  of 
(he  one  and  the  other  was  this.  In  the  Greek  Church  no 
objection  was  made  to  the  ordination  of  married  men 
pnrposing  to  continue  living  with  their  wives,  if  these 
wives  were  their  first  wives,  and  had  not  before  their 
marriage  been  widows  ;  whereas,  as  La  claimed  by  Romnuist 
writers,  in  the  Latin  Church  neither  priests'  uor  bishops' 
orders  were  ever  conferred  on  married  men  without  re- 
quiring from  them  and  from  their  wivee  reciprocal  consent, 
and  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would  live  separately 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  As  regards  bishops, 
however,  the  practice  in  the  Greek  Church  was  the  same 
•8  in  the  Latin.  The  decrees  of  various  councils,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  practice  of  the  Greek  Church  in  this 
respect  was  by  no  means  settled  and  uniform.  That  of 
Ancyra  in  313  permitted  marriage  only  to  such  deacons 
OS  had  protested  against  accepting  the  obligation  of 
celibacy  at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  The  Council  of 
Nice  thought  that  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  church 
thould  be  re-established  in  conformity  with  the  26th 
apostolical  canon,  which  permitted  marriage  only  to  those 
who  hold  the  office  of  readers  or  chanters  in  the  churches. 

The  principal  Papal  decrees  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  popes  on  the  subject  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  are  the 
following.  It  is  said  that  Colixtus  I.,  who  wa«  elected  in 
821,  renewed  a  constitution  forbidding  the  marriage  of 
prieata.     It  is  sold,  too,  that  Lucius  L,  elected  in  260,  re- 


enacted  the  same  prohibition.  We  do  not,  however,  reach 
any  certainty  on  the  subject  till  we  come  to  the  Council  of 
Elvira,  the  first  of  those  on  matters  of  discipline  the 
decrees  of  which  are  extant.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
council  was  held  in  the  year  300  or  313.  The  thirty-third 
and  thirty-sixth  canons  of  this  council  command  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  to  live  apart  from  their 
wives.  The  council  further  prohibited  ecclesiastics  from 
having  any  female  in  their  houses  save  a  sister  or  a 
daughter,  and  those  only  when  virgins,  who  had  consecrated 
their  virginity  to  God.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  maintain 
that  these  constitutions  were  but  the  confirmation  by 
authoritative  sanction  of  the  practice  which  had  been 
immemorially  observed,  rather  as  an  apostolic  tradition 
than  a  positive  command.  From  that  time  to  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.  (the  great  Hildebrand,  elected  1073),  a 
series  of  popes  issued  decrees  commanding  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  to  observe  celibacy.  But  all  of  them  are 
couched  in  terms,  and  put  forth  under  circumstances,  which 
indicate  that  the  regulation  was  by  no  means  universally, 
perhapa  even  it  may  be  said  generally,  observed.  -Gregory 
VIL,  in  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  the  year  1074,  deter- 
mined more  decisively  and  vigorously  that,  according  to 
the  sacred  canons  and  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  no 
ecclesiastic  could  bo  a  married  man,  that  the  sacrament  of 
ordination  should  be  conferred  on  none  except  those  who 
professed  perpetual  celibacy,  and  that  no  wived  priest 
should  celebrate  or  even  assist  at  the  Mass. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  the  pretension  advanced 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  insist  on  the  celibacy  of  its 
clergy  was  at  first  put  forward  tentatively  and  gradually, 
as  a  thing  desirable  and  tending  to  higher  perfection,  rather 
than  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  ;  that,  like  so  much 
else  in  that  church,  it  was  an  encroachment  on  Christian 
liberty,  originating  in  a  mystic  idea  of  the  greater  purity 
of  a  state  of  celibacy,  which  was  a  natural  product  of  the 
working  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  earliest  centuries 
of  Christianity,  and  became  fixed  and  consolidated  into 
a  rigid  law,  as  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  especially 
Gregory  VII.,  came  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  potent  engine 
of  ecclesiastical  power.  It  is  probable  that  Hildebrand, 
the  nature  of  whose  intellect  and  temper  was  such  as 
eminently  to  qualify  him  for  perceiving,  appreciating  at  its 
true  value,  and  utilizing  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  church 
who  clearly  saw  the  incalculably  enormous  power  which 
this  rule  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  hierarchy  as  a  body, 
yet  more  notablv  than  it  tended  to  increase  that  of  each 
individual  priest.  To  this  and  to  this  alone  it  has  been 
and  is  due  that  a  Catholic  priest  is  the  citizen  of  no 
country,  and  acknowledges  or  at  least  feels  no  allegiance, 
unless  perhaps  a  subordinate  and  secondary  one,  save 
to  his  church,  and  that  to  him  his  order  is  in  the  place  of 
family  and  country  ;  and  the  greatness,  the  power,  the 
glory,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  church  constitutes  that 
for  which  the  best  minds  among  the  priesthood  labour  apd 
live.  But  while  churchmen  were  becoming  more  and  more 
alivo  to  the  vast  importance  of  celibacy  as  a  sine  qva  uon 
of  the  priesthood,  minds  which  were  fitted  to  estimate  that 
institution  with  a  larger  view  to  its  ultimate  results  and 
consequences  became  at  an  early  period  aware  of  its  verit- 
able consequences.  Erasmus,  in  his  19th  Epistle  (lib.  29) 
gives  us  at  once  his  own  and  Augustine's  views  of  the 
subject  in  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — "  Mirum 
vero  ai  procus  amans  laudat  nuptias,  dicitque  castum  con- 
jugium  non  multum  abesse  a  laude  virginitatis,  quuro 
Augustinus  patriarcharum  polygamiam  outeponat  nostro 
Cffilibatui." 

But  when  the  church  stood  at  the  diverging  of  the  ways, 
fabled  in  the  apologue,  and  at  the  C-ouncil  of  Trent  decided 
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once  and  for  erer  which  of  the  two  paths  open  before  her 
she  ahould  follow,  whether  that  of  progressive  reformation 
and  amelioration,  or  that  of  a  sint-ut-iurUaut-ncm-sint 
persistence  in  her  old  ways  and  policies,  the  abolition  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  discussed  among  other 
proposed  measures  of  reform,  and  more  peremptorily 
rejected  than  almost  any  other  suggestion  brought  forward. 
The  church  understood  too  well  what  was  around  her,  and 
too  little  what  was  ahead  of  her ;  was  too  clear-sighted,  yet 
too  shortaighted ;  and  determined  to  retain  the  terrible 
engine  of  her  power,  which  makes  of  her  a  caste,  with  a 
gulf  between  her  ministers  and  the  rest  of  humanity. 

CELLINI,  Ben-venuto  (1500-1569),  was  born  at 
Florence,  where  his  family,  originally  landowners  in  the 
Val  d'Ambra,  h'ad  for  three  generations  been  settled.  His 
father,  Giovanni  Cellini,  was  a  musician,  and  artificer  of 
musical  instruments ;  he  married  Slaria  Lisabetta  Granacci, 
and  eighteen  years  elapsed  before  they  had  any  progeny. 
The  father  designed  Benvenuto  for  the  same  profession  with 
liimself,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  his  inclination  for 
design  and  metal  work.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen,  his  youthful  predilection  had  become  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  his  father  reluctantly  gave  consent  to 
Lis  becoming  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  Antonio  di 
Sandro,  named  Marcone.  He  had  already  attracted  some 
notice  in  hia  native  place,  when,  being  implicated  in  a  fray 
with  some  of  his  companions,  he  was  banished  for  six 
months  to  Siena.  After  visiting  Bologna  and  Pisa,  and 
after  twice  resettling  for  a  while  in  Florence,  he  decamped 
to  Rome.  On  his  next  return  to  Florence,  his  violent 
temper  again  embroiled  him  in  a  quarrel,  which  again  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  in  disguise  to  Eome.  Here  he  pro- 
duced a  vase  for  the  bishop  of  Salamanca,  which  introduced 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  Pope  Clement  VII., — like- 
wise at  a  later  date  one  of  his  celebrated  works,  the  medallion 
of  Leda  and  the  Swan  ;  he  also  reverted  to  music,  practised 
flute-playing,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Pope's  court- 
musicians.  In  the  attack  upon  Eome  by  the  Constable  do 
Bourbon,  which  occurred  immediately  after,  in  1527,  the 
bravery  and  address  of  Cellini  proved  of  signal  service  to 
the  pontiff;  if  we  may  believe  his  own  accounts,  his  was 
the  very  hand  which  shot  the  Bourbon  dead,  and  he  after- 
wards wounded  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  exploits  paved 
the  way  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Florentine  magistrates, 
and  hia  return  shortly  after  to  his  native  place.  Here  he 
assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  execution  of  medals,  the 
most  famous  of  which  (executed  a  short  while  later)  are 
Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion,  and  Atlas  supporting  the 
Sphere.  From  Florence  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  and  thence  again  to  Florence  and  to  Eome. 
Here  he  avenged  a  brother's  death  by  slaying  the  slayer ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  had  to  flee  to  Naples  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  an  affray  with  a  notary, 
Ser  Benedetto,  whom  he  wounded.  Through  the  influence 
of  several  of  the  cardinals  he  obtained  a  pardon;  and  on 
the  elevation  of  Paul  lU.  to  the  pontifical  throne  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  former  position  of  favour,  notwithstauding 
a  fresh  homicide  of  a  goldsmith  which  he  had  committed 
in  the  interregnum.  Once  more  the  plots  of  Pier  Luigi,  a 
natural  son  of  Paul  III,  led  to  his  retreat  from  Eome  to 
Florence  and  Venice,  and  once  more  he  was  restored  with 
greater  honour  than  before.  On  returning  from  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  Francis  I,  being  now  aged  thirty-seven,  he 
was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  (apparently  false)  of  having 
embezzled  during  the  war  the  gems  of  the  pontifical  tiara , 
he  remained  some  while  confined  in  the  castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  escaped,  was  recaptured,  and  was  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  death  on  the  scaffold.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
released  at  the  intercession  of  Pier  Luigi's  wife,  and  of  the 
cardinal  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  he  presented  a  splendid  cup. 


For  a  while  after  this  he  wrought  at  the  court  of  Francis 
I.  at  Fontainebleau  and  in  Paris ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the 
king's  favourites,  whom  he  woidd  not  stoop  to  conciliate 
and  could  not  venture  to  sDence  by  the  sword,  as  he  had 
silenced  his  enemies  at  Eome,  led  him,  after  about  five 
years  of  laborious  and  sumptuous  work,  and  of  continually- 
recurring  jealousies  and  violences,  to  retire  in  disgust  to 
Florence,  where  he  employed  his  time  in  works  of  art, 
and  exasperated  his  temper  in  rivalries  with  the  uneasy- 
natured  sculptor  Baccio  Bandinelli  Here,  as  well  as  in  a 
previous  instance  in  Paris,  he  was  accused  of  gross  immor- 
ality ;  in  his  autobiography  he  rather  repels  than  denies 
the  charge,  but  he  certainly  repels  it  with  demonstrative 
and  grotesque  vivacity.  During  the  war  with  Siena, 
Cellini  was  appointed  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  his 
native  city,  and  he  continued  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
his  fellow-citizens  by  the  magnificent  works  which  he  pro- 
duced. He  died  in  Florence  on  13th  December  1569,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  Annun- 
ziata.  Besides  the  works  in  gold  and  silver  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  Cellini  executed  several  pieces  of  sculpture 
on  a  grander  scale.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  is 
the  bronze  group  of  Perseus  holding  tho  head  of  Medusa 
placed  in  front  of  the  old  Ducal  Palace  at  Florence,  a  work 
full  of  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  grandeur  of  a  terrible  beauty, 
one  of  the  most  typical  and  unforgettable  monuments  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  casting  of  this  great  work 
gave  Cellini  the  utmost  trouble  and  anxiety;  its  completion 
was  hailed  with  rapturous,  homage  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Not  less  characteristic  of  its  splendidly  gifted  and  bar- 
barically  untameable  author  are  the  autobiographical 
memoirs  which  he  composed,  beginning  them  in  Florence 
in  1558, — a  production  of  the  utmost  energy,  directness, 
and  racy  animation,  setting  forth  one  of  the  most  singular 
careers  in  all  the  annals  of  fine  art.  His  amoiirs  and 
hatreds,  his  passions  and  delights,  his  love  of  the  sumptuous 
and  the  exquisite  in  art,  his  self-applause  and  self-assertion, 
running  now  and  again  into  extravagances  which  it  is 
impossible  to  credit,  and  difficult  to  set  down  as  strictly 
conscious  falsehoods,  make  this  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  fascinating  books  in  existence.  Here  we  read)  not  only 
of  the  strange  and  varied  adventures  of  which  we  have  pre- 
sented a  hasty  sketch,  but  of  the  devout  complacency  with 
which  Cellini  could  contemplate  a  satisfactorily  achieved 
homicide  ;  of  the  legion  of  devils  which  he  and  a  conjuror 
evoked  in  the  Colosseum,  after  one  of  his  not  innumerous 
mistresses  had  been  spirited  away  from  him  by  her  mother, 
of  the  marvellous  halo  of  light  which  he  found  surrounding 
his  head  at  dawn  and  twilight  after  his  Eoman  imprison- 
ment, and  his  supernatural  visions  and  angelic  protection 
during  that  adversity;  and  of  his  being  poisoned  on  two 
several  occasions.  The  autobiography  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Thomas  Eoscoe.  Cellini  also  wroto  treatises 
on  the  goldsmith's  art,  on  sculpture,  and  on  design.  Among 
his  works  of  art  not  already  mentioned,  and  many  of 
which  have  perished,  are  a  colossal  Mars  for  a  fountain  at 
Fontainebleau  and  the  bronzes  of  the  doorway,  coins  for 
the  Papal  and  Rorentine  states,  a  marble  Christ  in  the 
Escorial  palace,  a  magnificent  button  for  the  pontifical  cope 
of  Clement  VII.,  a  Jupiter  in  silver  of  life  size,  and  a 
bronze  bust  of  Bindo  Altoviti.  (w.  m.  k.) 

CELSIUS,  Andees  (1701-1744),  a  Swedish  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Upsala  in  1701.  After  travelling  in  Germany, 
England,  Italy,  and  France,  he  took  part  in  the  famous 
expedition  which  was  undertaken  in  1736  by  Manpcrtuis, 
Clairaut,  Camus,  Aud  others,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland.  He  became  member 
of  the  academies  of  Stockholm  and  BerHo,  and  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  London,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  Upsala.     He  died  in  his  native  town 
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ia  1744,  leaving  several  works  ou  aiitronouucal  subjects, 
including  Observations  on,  tlie  Measurement  of  the  £arth 
(1738),  A  new  method  cf  ileasurimj  tlu  Distance  of  the 
Sun  from,  the  Earth  (1730),  and  a  paper  ia  which  ha  tried 
to  show  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  decreasing  in 
volume. 

CELSUS  is  tho  first  writer  against  Christianity  of 
whose  objections  we  have  any  record.  His  history  is 
iuvolved  in  complete  uncertainty.  Our  knowledge  of  Lis 
treatise  is  derived  from  Origen's  work  written  against  it. 
We  should  have  expected  some  information  from  the 
Alexandrian  in  regard  to  the  writer  whoso  book  he  refutes. 
13ut  when  we  examine  Origen's  statements  carefully,  wo 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Origea  knew  nothuig  about 
him.  C'elsua's  treatise  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Ambrosius 
with  the  request  that  he  should  grapple  with  its  arguments.- 
Origen  had  not  heard  before  of  the  work  or  of  the  author. 
He  thought  that  Christianity  did  not  require  a  defence, 
bat  to  please  his  friend,  and  with  tho  hope  of  benefiting 
those  who  were  not  Christians,  he  set  about  the  task 
assigned.  In  the  performance  of  this  task  he  could  not 
help  making  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  author.  He 
•peaks  of  him  in  the  preface  "as  long  ago  dead"  (c.  iv.). 
"  We  have  heard,"  he  says  in  another  passage  (L  8),  "  that 
there  were  two  Epicurean  Celsi,  one  in  the  time  of  Nero 
and  this  one  [the  author]  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  after- 
wards." But  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  definitely 
that  the  Celsus,  the  author  of  the  treatise,  was  an  Epicurean. 
Ho  says  that  he  ia  proved  to  be  an  Epicurean  from  other 
writings  (i.  8).  He  again  and  again  calls  hira  an  Epicurean 
(i.  10,  21  ;  ii.  60).  He  allows  that  Celsus  did  not  state  in 
the  treatise  that  he  was  an  Epicurean  (v.  3).  He  lays 
before  his  readers  throe  suppositions  in  regard  to  him, 
either  that  he  concealed  his  Epicurean  opinions,  or  that  he 
had  changed  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  or  that  he  had 
merely  the  same  name  as  the  Epicurean  (iv.  .54).  And  he 
expresses  his  doubt .  quite  distinctly, — "  The  Epicurean 
Celsus,  if  indeed  he  is  the  person  that  composed  ^he  other 
two  books  against  the  Christians"  (iv.  36).  The  "other 
two  books "  here  mentioned  are  in  all  probability,  as 
Neander  and  Baur  have  shown,  two  pai-ts  of  tho  book 
which  Origen  tries  to  refute,  or  that  book  and  another 
which  is  mentioned  as  having  been  promised  by  Celsus. 
Origen  expresses  a  similar  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  a 
work  ascribed  to  tho  Epicurean  Celsus.  "  You  see  how  in 
these  expressions  he  as  it  wore  accepts  the  reality  of  magic. 
I  do  not  know  if  he  is  the  same  as  the  person  who  wrote 
several  books  against  magic  "  (i.  68). 

From  these  passages  tho  inference  may  be  drawn  that 
Origen  was  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  who  Celsus  was 
and  when  ho  lived.  The  indications  in  tho  work  itself 
are  not  much  more  satisfactory.  But  there  is  at  least  a 
clear  indication  of  a  period  before  which  it  could  not  have 
been  written.  Celsus  makes  mention  of  Marcellina  (v. 
62),  who,  according  to  Irenaeus  (i.  20,  4),  came  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Auicetus  (154  or  .155  to  166  a.d.)  In 
the  same  pissago  ho  mentions  Marcion  and  his  followers, 
and  whatever  may  bo  tho  date  of  Marciou's  first  arrival  in 
Rome,  wo  may  again  accept  the  statement  of  Ireurcus  (iii. 
4,  3)  that  he  flourished  in  tho  time  of  Anicetus.  As  tho 
followers  of  Jlarcellina  and  Marcion  are  spoken  of,  wo 
may  infer  that  both  MarccUina  and  tiarcion  had  had  con- 
siderable success  in  propagating  their  opinions  at  tho  time 
Celsus  wrote.  A  third  clue  to  tho  dato  might  bo  found  in 
the  mention  of  Dionysius,  an  Egyptian  musician  with 
whom  Celsus  had  associated  (vi.  41).  In  all  probability 
this  Dionysius  was  the  younger  Dionysius  of  Halicaruaasus 
who  was  termed  /loio-ucot,  and  who  discussed  in  his  books 
just  such  points  as  those  to  which  Celsus  alludes.  If  this 
wore  tho  case,  CcUus   must  have  lived   iu   tho  time  of 


Hadiian,  the  jJeriod  in  whicli  Suidas  says  that  Dionymua 
flourished.  But  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  this 
Dionysius  lived  iu  Egypt,  though  the  epithet  "  of 
Halicamassus  "  jiroves  nothing  to  the  contrary,  as  it  merely 
denotes  that  he  wa-i  descended  from  the  rhetorician  and 
historian  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  Some  have  found 
an  indication  of  a  date  in  the  circumstance  that  oftener 
than  once  Celsus  speaks  of  "  the  king  "  (viii.  68,  73),  while 
iu  one  passage  (riii.  71)  he  speaks  of  "  those  who  now 
rule."  They  infer  from  this  that  there  were  two  emperors 
associated  together  in  the  government,  but  that  one  of 
them  was  far  more  prominent  than  the  other,  in  fact  tha'. 
they  were  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus  (Keim, 
p.  265).  But  the  inference  is  not  warranted.  The  last 
expression  is  a  general  expression,  not  applicable  to  the 
emperors  only  but  to  all  rulers  of  the  period,  and  if  the 
other  statements  were  to  be  pressed  they  would  rather 
poiut  to  a  time  when  only  one  emperor  was  on  the  throne. 

In  this  deficiency  of  evidence  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
critics  have  varied  widely  as  to  the  date  of  Celsus,  but 
most  have  assigned  a  date  somewhere  between  150  and 
180.  Peter  Faidit  maintained  that  he  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  and  in  recent  times  Volkmar  has  argued 
for  the  opinion  that  Celsus  was  a  contemporary  of  Origen 
(see  Supernatural  Relifjion,  vol  ii.  p.  228,/",). 

Outside  of  Origen's  work  we  find  no  clue  to  the  history 
of  Celsus.  The  name  was  very  common.  Upwards  of 
twenty  persons  of  the  name  are  mentioned  within  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  (see  Keim  for  the  list, 
p.  276).  ?at  there  is  only  one  for  whom  any  one  has 
claimed  identity  with  the  Celsus  of  Origen.  This  is  the 
Celsus  to  whom  Lucian  sent  his  treatise  Pseudomcnitis, 
giving  an  account  of  the  imposture  of  Alexander  of 
Abonoteichos.  We  think  that  this  identification  is  a 
mistake.  The  Celsus  of  Origen  is  unquestionably  not  an 
Epicurean.  The  Celsus  of  Lucian  could  scarcely  be 
anything  else.  The  tractate  of  the  satirist  is  full  of 
extravagant  praises  of  Epicurus.  The  defence  of  Epicurus 
as  "  u  man  truly  holy  and  divine  in  his  nature,  and  who 
alone  with  truth  ascertained  what  was  beautiful,"  is  said  to 
be  'Specially  agreeable  to  Celsus.  The  followers  of  Plato 
and  Chrysippus  and  Pythagoras  are  alluded  to  con- 
temptuously,— an  allusion  which  would  have  applied 
pointedly  to  the  Celsus  of  Origen.  If  an  identity  could 
have  been  proved,  the  date  of  Celsus  would  have  been 
ascertained ;  for  Lucian  mentions  the  war  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  with  the  Quadi  and  .Marcomanni  as  a  con- 
temporaneous event.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Epicurean 
Celsus  mentioned  by  Origen  as  living  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
is  tho  same  as  the  Celsus  of  Lucian. 

Happily  wo  are  not  left  in  the  same  doubt  iu  regard  to 
the  treatise  of  Cclsus  as  we  are  in  regard  to  his  life.  In 
refuting  it  Origen  adopted  the  plan  of  going  through  it  in 
regular  sequence,  taking  one  passage  after  another  in  thu 
order  in  which  he  found  them  in  the  book.  Ho  has  not 
adhered  to  this  rule  with  absolute  fidelity,  but  his  devia- 
tions from  it  are  few,  and  as  he  generally  quotes  tho  exact 
words,  a  large  portion  of  tho  treatise  has  thus  come  down 
to  us.  The  remains  of  it  are  so  numerous  that  wo  can 
form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  whole  work.  Tho  trcatiso 
was  called  a  "true  discoui-so"  (Xdyos  aXijOij':).  Origen  statc.i 
at  tho  end  of  his  work  against  it  (viii.  76)  that  Celsus 
intended  to  write  a  sequel  to  it,  in  which  ho  was  to  supply 
rules  of  practical  life  for  those  who  wished  to  embrace  his 
opinions.  Whether  ho  ever  carried  out  his  intention  history 
does  not, state. 

In  the  True  I/iscourse,  Celsus  shows  great  philosophical 
and  critical  powers.  He  takes  note  of  almost  every  objec- 
tion which  has  been  brought  against  Christianity,  and  his 
position  is  substantially  that   which  is. assumed  by    the 
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scientific  opponeuts  of  Christianity  iu  the  preseut  aay.  The 
True  Discourse  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he 
does  not  «peak  in  his  own  person,  but  introduces  a  Jew 
who  discusses  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  the  credibility 
of  the  statements  made  by  Christians  in  reference  to  the 
life  of  Jesus.  There  was  considerable  advantage  in  this 
mode  of  procedure.  Celsus  himself  did  not  believe  in  the 
supernatural.  The  only  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  person  as  the  Christian  Jesus  that  he  could  conceive 
depended  upon  his  being  daemonic,  but  Jesus  showed 
nothing  of  that  majesty,  that  graudeur,  that  energy  of  will 
in  worldly  affairs  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  daemon. 
He  therefore  rejected  his  pretensions  entirely  as  inconsistent 
with  his  philosophy ;  but  he  believed  that  even  on  the 
basis  of  a  philosophy  which  permitted  the  supei  natural  the 
claims  of  Jesus  must  be  rejected.  And  so  his  arguments 
are  made  to  come  from  a  Jew.  The  Jew  rejects  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus.  Mary  was  divorced  from  her 
husband,  and  wandering  about  fell  iu  with  a  Roman  soldier, 
Panthera,  who  was  the  father  of  Jesus.  Jesus  being  needy 
went  down  to  Egjpt  and  there  learned  all  the  tricks  by 
which  he  could  work  apparent  miracles,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  knowledge  he  claimed  to  be  God  when  he  returned 
to  Judea.  But  who  could  believe  the  statements  made  in 
regard  to  him, — who  heard  the  voice  at  his  baptism  ? 
None  but  himself  and  a  companion  who  shared  his  dream 
or  rather  his  imposture.  The  miracles  ascribed  to  him  are 
absurd.  Any  one  could  see  such  miracles  by  paying  a  few 
obols  to  an  Egyptian  juggler.  If  Jesus  was  God,  would  be 
have  chosen  such  wicked  and  worthless  men  as  his  apostles  1 
If  he  knew  that  Judas  would  betray  him,  why  did  he  make 
him  his  companion  i  But  the  story  of  the  resurrection 
especially  seemed  absurd.  He  was  condemned  publicly 
before  the  eyes  of  all.  No  one  could  doubt  this.  If  he 
rose  again,  why  did  he  not  make  his  justification  as  public  1 
Would  he  not  have  confronted  his  judge,  his  accusers,  the 
general  public,  and  given  indubitable  evidence  that  he  was 
not  a  malefactor  1  And  who  saw  him  after  he  rose  again  t 
A  half  insane  woman  and  one  or  two  followers  who  were  in 
the  very  humour  to  trust  to  dreams  or  to  an  excited  fancy. 
In  this  way  the  Jew  discusses  many  of  the  statements  made 
in  the  gospels,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was 
an  ordinary  man. 

In  the  second  part  Celsus  tests  the  beliefs  of  the 
Christians  by  his  phUosphical  principles.  He  then  shows 
that  the  Greeks  bad  aU  that  was  true  in  Christianity,  but 
in  a  nobler  and  better  form,  and  he  ends  with  a  practical 
application,  urging  Christians  to  give  up  their  separatist 
tendency,  to  worship  the  daemons,  and  to  join  in  all  civil 
and  military  duties  imposed  on  citizens  by  the.  state. 
Before  dealing  with  the  principles  of  the  Christians  he 
draws  attention  to  the  false  position  which  they  occupy. 
They  are,  he  thinks,  essentially  rebellious  They  wish  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Jews 
show  this  tendency,  but  they  are  so  far  to  be  excused  in 
that  they  adhere  to  their  national  beliefs  These  beliefs 
indeed  are  often  silly  and  puerile,  and  perversions  of  wuat 
is  wiser  and  better  in  Greek  poets  and  philosophers.  But 
the  Christians  belong  to  no  nationality,  and  separate 
themselves  from  the  ordinary  beliefs  without  any  good 
cause.  They  object  to  the  divinity  of  the  Dioscuri, 
Hercules,  and  others,  in  regard  to  whom  the  Greeks 
believe  that  they  became  gods  from  being  men.  And  yet 
they  worship  a  man  who  was  a  prisoner  and  died.  This 
worship  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  Zamolxis  by  the  Getae, 
of  Mopsus  by  the  Cilicians,  and  of  others  whom  he  names. 
It  is  unreasonable.  Accordingly  the  Christians  do  not 
Invite  the  wise  or  the  good.  It  is  ignorant  slaves,  women, 
and  children  whom  they  try  to  influence,  not  publicly  but 
in   comers  and  private  places.     And  their  divisive  t-e.nA- 


encies  are  shown  in  the  number  of  the  sects  which  exist 
among  them. 

After  this  introductiou  Celsus  proceeds  with  his  philcso 
pliical  argument.  God  is  good  and  beautiful  and  blessed 
He  therefore  cannot  change.  For  if  he  were  to  change,  it 
could  only  be  for  the  worse.  Therefore  God  cannot  come 
down  to  men.  He  cannot  assume  a  mortal  body.  He 
cannot  do  it  in  reality,  for  that  would  be  contrary  t( 
his  nature  ;  he  cannot  do  it  in  appearance,  for  that  would 
be  to  deceive,  and  God  cannot  deceive.  Indeed  the  idea 
is  absurd.  What  advantage  could  be  gained  by  his 
coming  1  Does  he  not  know  all  things  t  Has  he  not 
power  to  do  all  things  without  assuming  a  body  1  Is  he 
not  able  as  God  to  do  everything  that  be  yjuld  do  as 
incarnated  God  !  Aud  no  real  advantage  is  got  for  men  , 
for  they  do  not  know  God  better  by  seeing  him  in  bodily 
form.  God  must  be  seen  by  the  soul,  and  men  are 
deceived  if  they  imagine  they  know  Him  better  by  seeing 
Him  in  a  corruptible  body  than  when  they  see  Him  witL 
the  pure  eye  of  the  soul.  Indeed  Chri.stianity  is  in  thia 
respect  marked  by  a  gross  anthropomorphism.  Nor  can 
the  purpose  which  Christians  assign  for  this  incarnation  be 
regarded  as  true.  The  nature  of  the  whole  is  always  one 
and  the  same.  There  is  always  the  same  amount  of  evil 
in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  evil  in  God.  The  evil  is 
in  matter.  But  God  is  continually  making  the  evil  serve 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  If  this  is  the  case,  then,  it  is 
absurd  to  supiiose  that  God  would  be  especially  interested 
in  a  few  of  the  human  race.  He  works  always  for  the 
whole.  And  the  Christian  notion  is  peculiarly  absurd. 
Did  God  at  that  particular  time  waken  from,  'leep  and 
resolve  to  rescue  a  few  from  sin  t  Was  He  indifferent 
to  all  mankind  before,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  'i 
And  is  He  to  continue  to  show  the  same  special  favour 
only  for  a  select  number?  Not  only  are  the  Christians 
wrong  in  this,  but  they  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
world  was  made  for  man.  Again  it  is  the  whole  that  is 
cared  for.  And  we  can  see  signs  in  nature  that  animals 
are  equal  if  not  superior  to  man  in  many  points.  If  he 
hunts  the  deer,  the  hon  hunts  him  and  feeds  on  him. 
Bees  have  cities  and  rulers.  Some  animals  speak  to  each 
other.  Some  can  foretell  the  future.  Some  are  religious. 
In  fact  neither  for  animals  nor  man  was  the  universe  made, 
but  that  the  world  as  God's  work  might  be  perfect  in  every 
part.  In  these  arguments  we  have  a  remarkable  anticipa- 
tion of  many  of  the  points  which  come  out  in  our  present 
Darwinian  discussions  (see  Teleologie  wid  NatvraUsmv* 
in  der  altchristlichen  Zeit  .  Dei-  Kampf  des  Origenes  gegen 
Celsus  um  die  Stellxmg  des  Meiischen  in  der  Nalur 
dargestellt  von  Dr  Phil.  Aug.  Kind     Jena,  1875). 

In  exhibiting  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  doctrines 
over  the  Christian,  Celsus  points  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Greeks  appeal  to  reason,  the  Christians  cry  out, 
"  Believe,  believe."  The  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God,  he 
thinks,  was  borrowed  from  Plato.  The  Devil  owed  his 
origin  to  a  distortion  of  a  Greek  opinion.  He  compares 
the  prophecies  of  the  Greeks  with  those  of  the  Christians, 
and  he  contrasts  Greek  and  Christian  doctrines  of  a  future 
state,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  as  a  ridiculous  belief. 

In  the  practical  application  he  maintains  that  the 
daemons  are  subordinate  ministers  of  God,  and  that  there- 
fore any  worship  paid  to  them  is  worship  also  of  the 
Supreme  God  himself.  Especially  the  Christians  have  no 
good  reason  for  objecting  to  such  worship  since  they 
already  worship  a  dead  man. 

Our  abstract  of  this  work  is  necessarily  very  imperfect, 
aud  many  important  points  we  have  been  compelled  to 
omit  entirely.  Erom  what  has  been  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Celsus  was  a  Platonist.  He  believed  in  a  -Supreme 
God,  the  Supreme  Good,  higher  than  all  existence.     Thia 
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God  waa  everywhere  and  in  everjrtKing.  Alongside  of 
thU  God  waa  original  uncreated  matter,  the  source  of  all 
evil  These  two  made  up  the  universe,  which  remained  a 
constant  quantity.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  real 
redemption  from  sin.  There  could  be  nothing  super- 
natural. There  was  merely  the  apparent  evolution  and 
involution  of  the  same  reason  and  matter.  This  mode  of 
thought  is  fatal  to  final  causes,  fatal  to  a  special  aim  on 
God's  part,  fatal  to  a  special  interest  in  man.  and  therefore 
fatal  to  Christianity. 

The  writers  who  have  discussed  Celsua  and  bis  opiuions  are 
numerous.  Most  of  thera  are  mentioned  in  the  most  recent  work 
on  the  subject,  Celsua'  jrahres  IVmi :  dlteate  Slreitschrift  aiUiker 
fVcllanschauung  gegen  dtcs  Christenthum  vom  JahriTS  n.  Ckr.,  von 
DrTlieodor  Keim.  Zurich,  1873.  This  ia  a  translation  of  the  Tms 
Discourse,  with  dissertations  on  the  life,  date,  arguments.  &c.  of  Cel- 
sua. The  best  expositions  of  the  opinions  of  Culsus  are  given  in 
Redepenning'a  Origeius  (Bonn.  1841);  in  Baur'a  DU'  Ckristlirha 
KiTche der Srci Ersten  JahrhunderU  (Tiib.,  1860);  and  in  Kellner'u 
Hellenismus  and  Christenthum  (Cologne,  1866).  The  fragmonta  of 
Celsua  in  Greek  were  collected  by  Jacnmann  (1836).  (J.  D.) 

CELTIBERIA,  the  country  of  the  Celtiberi,  was  an 
extensive  inland  division  of  Spain,  lying  between  the  basin 
of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro  and  the  sources  of  the  Tagus,  Douro 


and  Guadiana,  and  comprehending  the  greater  portion  of 
the  modern  provinces  of  Cuenca  and  Soria,  the  south-west 
half  of  Aj-agon,  and  part  of  Burgos.  By  the  Romans  the 
name  was  employed  almost  as  synonymous  with  Hispania 
Citerior.  It  was  a  hilly  and  barren  region,  intersected 
with  valleys  of  great  fertility.  Of  the  chief  cities  the  most 
famous  were  Segobriga,  the  capital;  Bilbilis,  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Martial ;  and  Numantia,  besieged  ten 
years  by  the  Romans,  and  taken  and  destroyed  by  Scipio 
Airicanus,  133  B.C.  The  Celtiberians,  as  their  name 
imports,  were  considered  to  have  arisen  from-  the  inter- 
marriage of  Iberians  with  the  Celts  that,  having  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  from  Gaul,  subdued  and  settled  amongst  them. 
The  new  race  thus  formed  were  a  brave  and  powerful 
people,  whose  warlike  qualities,  improved  by  conflicts  with 
their  neighbours  and  the  Carthaginians,  rendered  them 
formidable  opponents  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  not  on- 
frequently  defeated.  Aiter  their  overthrow  by  Scipio,  and 
their  consequent  alliance  with  their  conquerors,  they  fre- 
quently revolted;  but,  on  the  assassination  of  their  leader  Ser- 
torius  in  72  B.C.,  xhey  were  subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from 
that  time  Celtiberia  submitted  quietly  to  Roman  influence. 
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THE  Greeks  gave  the  collective  name  Keltai  to  a 
Western  people,  and  the  name  Kellike  to  the  land 
which  they  inhabited.  The  region  to  which  the  latter  term 
was  applied  varied  according  to  the  more  or  less  accurate 
knowledge  of  each  writer  who  used  the  term.  The  use  of 
the  word  Keltai  was  equally  vague  and  variable  ;  and  this 
was  due  as  much  to  the  great  movements  of  peoples  which 
took  place  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  as  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  early  Greek  writers.  One  of  the 
displacements  of  tribes  due  to  these  movements  has 
immediate  connection  with  our  present  subject,  the  migra- 
tion of  some  of  the  Keltai  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and 
Northern  Greece  into  Asia  Minor ;  for  in  the  names 
Galatai  given  to  the  people,  and  Galatia  given  to  the  land 
wherein  they  settled,  we  have  forms  which  connect  the 
Greek  Keltai  and  Keltike  with  the  Roman  G'alli  and 
Galliae,  and  both,  perhaps,  with  Goidil,  Gaeidil,  or  Gaedhil, 
the  name  of  one  branch  of  the  descendants  of  the  Keltat,  or, 
to  use  the  modern  form  of  the  word,  Celts.  If  Guidil,  or,  in 
the  modern  Scottish  form,  Gael,  be  radically  connected 
with  Keltai,  Galatai,  and  Galli,  these  names  would  repre- 
sent that  by  which  the  original  nation,  or  one  of  its  principal 
tribes,  called  itself.  Wo  do  not  know  the  collective  name 
by  which  the  Germans  designated  their  neighbours. 
DiefiTenbach  suggests  that  it  may  exist  in  Halidgastes,  a 
man's  name,  which,  as  frequently  happened,  from  b  tribe 
name  became  an  appellativo,  and  exists  now  in  the  modern 
German  word  Ueld. 

When  the  Romans  became  first  acquainted  with  the 
Celts  there  were  two  Gauls, — Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Northern 
Italy,  and  Transalpine  or  Greater  Gaul,  which  included 
not  only  France  but  also  Belgium,  all  that  part  of  Germany 
west  of  the  Rhine,  and  Western  Switzerland.  Whether 
any  Celtic  tribes  lived  oast  of  the  Rhine  since  the  attack 
of  the  Gauls  on  Rome,  and  whether  the  frontier  of  the 
Germans  and  Celts  was  a  fixed  one  within  historic  tiroes 
or  a  constantly  advancing  one,,  are  questions  which  we 
have  not  space  to  discuss,  nor,  if  we  had,  would  it  be 
profitable  to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  any  real  facts  to 
wofk  upotu  To  the  Continental  Celtic  ground  above 
defined  wc  have  to  add  the  British  Islands. 

The  determination  '  f  th-:  limits  of  the  Celtic  ground  is 
based  chiefly  on  bnguistio  evidence  Unf  rtunately,  as 
regards  the  Continental  part,  our  materials  are  scant,  and 


hence  a  good  deal  of  room  is  left  for  the  imagination. 
Thus  it  has  been  much  discussed  whether  the  language 
spoken  in  every  part  of  ancieut  Gaul  was  the  same.  Some 
have  asserted  that  the  Belgians  were  Germans,  and  there- 
fore spoke  a  Teutonic  tongue,  and  that  even  the  Celtic 
dialect  spoken  north  of  the  Loire  differed  considerably  from 
that  spoken  south  of  that  river  in  Aquitaine.  This  opinion 
was  based  upon  a  well-known  passage  in  Caesar's  History 
of  t/ii  Gallic  War,  in  which  he  states  that  Gaul  was  divided 
into  three  parts  which  differed  among  themselves  in 
language,  institutions,  and  laws.  This  may  mean  either 
that  three  distinct  languages  were  spoken,  or  if  but  one 
language,  that  there  were  three  well-marked  dialects. 
M.  Roget  de  Belloguet  has  shown  from  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  all  ancient  authorities,  and  an  analysis  of  nearly 
400  Gaulish  words  gathered  from  ancient  authors  and 
inscriptions,  that  the  differences  in  question  were  dialectic, 
and  that,  save,  perhaps,  in  those  parts  occupied  by  a 
Ligurian  or  Basque  people,  the  same  language  was  spoken 
in  all  OauL 

Community  of  language  does  not,  however,  necessarily  ivi tic 
imply  community  of  race.  People  having  no  kinship  may '•'im'^ingy. 
speak  the  same  language,  while  others  nearly  akin  may 
speak  widely  different  languages.  This  has  been  found  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Gaul  aa  elsewhere.  One  language 
was  spoken  by  two  races  which  gradually  fused  into  one 
people — a  northern,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  race,  of  tall  sta- 
ture, lymphatic  temperament,  and  elongated  heads,  and  a 
southern  race,  shorter  in  stature  and  dry  and  nervous  in 
temperament,  having  brown  or  black  hair  and  eyes  and 
round  heads.  The  free  or  dominant  class  of  Gauls  belonged 
to  the  former  race,  which  was  evidently  an  intrusive  one. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  seem  to  have  been 
composed  of  the  same  two  races,  and  to  have  spoken  the 
same  language  as  those  of  GauL 

Causes  of  phonetic  change  like  those  which  produced 
the  parallel  branches  of  the  Teutonic  stem  (the  Germanic 
and  Scandinavian  tongues)  and  of  the  Windic  stem  (tho 
Slavonic  and  Lithuanic  tongues)  must  have  existed  at  an 
early  period  in  tho  Celtic  language,  for  the  original  stem 
has  produced  two  branches  in  the  British  Islands  which  are 
wider  apart  than  those  of  the  Teutonic  stem,  and,  according 
to  Zeuss,  less  widely  separated  than  the  two  branches  of 
the  Windic  etflai.     'These  branohca  we  shall  call,  following 
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Zeu33,  the  Irish  and  British  branches.  Each  of  these 
branches  has  again  produced  three  dialects.  The  Irish 
or  Goidelic  dialects  are — the  Irish  proper,  the  Scottish 
Gaelic,  and  the  Manx,  or  dialect  of  the  Irish  spoken  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  British  dialectsare — the  Kymraegor  Welsh, 
the  Cornish,  and  the  Armoric,  or  language  of  Brittany. 
The  Cornish  is  now  extinct,  having  died  out  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  We  have  included  Armoric 
among  British  dialects  on  the  ground  that  whatever  may 
be  its  relation  to  old  Gaulish  it  was  intimately  connected 
during  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  Cornish,  if  it  be  not  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  southern 
Britons  who  emigrated  to  Brittany  during  the  early  Saxon 
wai-s. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  ;-uch  an 
article  as  this  to  point  out  even  the  principal  distinctions 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Celtic,  but  the  following 
examples  wiU  perhaps  enable  the  reader  to  realize  their 
general  character.  The  Irish  has  preserved  the  hard  (Jr  h 
sound  of  e,  while  in  British  it  is  represented  by  p; — e.g., 
Irish  cethir,  four,  eland,  posterity,  a-ann  tree,  with  initial 
guttural,  are  equal  to  the  Welsh  pelg-uir,  plant,  pren  ;  Irish 
nach,  nech,  person,  7nacc,  son,  with  final  guttural,  and  each, 
each,  with  initial  and  final  c,  correspond  respectively  with 
Welsh  nep,  map,  and  paup  This  change  from  a  guttural 
to  a  labial,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  a  dental,  is  what 
Professor  Curtius  calls  "  labialismus,"  and  is  very  marked 
in  Greek  as  compared  with  Latin  ;  so  that  as  respects  this 
phonetic  law  Welsh  stands  to  Irish  in  the  same  relation  as 
Greek  does  to  Latin.  The  tendency  to  labialism  is,  how- 
ever, less  in  Irish  than  in  Latin,  e.g.,  Latin  septem,  seven, 
Irish  secht ;  and  perhaps  even  than  in  Sanskrit,  for  Irish 
drops  initial  p,  e.g.,  iasg,  fish,  Welsh  pysg,  or  changes  it 
into  b,  e.g.,  Welsh  pen,  Irish  ben.  The  reverse  process  to 
labialism  even  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  case  of  borrowed 
words,  e.g.,  Pascha,  Easter,  Welsh  Pcsg,  Irish  Casg ;  Latin 
purpura,  IrL«h  corcur.  So  great  is  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  Irish  and  Welsh,  that  the  latter  labializes 
borrowed  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Saint  Ciaran, 
who  became  Piaran  in  Wales.  If  Dr  Windiach,  Mr  J. 
Rhys,  aud  some  other  philologists  are  right  iu  thinking 
that  the  primitive  or  trno  p  sound  when  not  combined  with 
other  consonants  has  disappeared  everywhere  from  all  the 
Celtic  languages,  and  that  when  p  does  appear  in  them, 
especially  in  Welsh,  it  is  only  the  representative  of  a 
former  qu,  mb,  or  of  a  provected  6,  that  is  a  6  carried  for- 
ward from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  then  the  distinction  just  dwelt  upon,  though  very 
marked  when  we  compare  modern  Welsh  and  Irish,  did 
not  exist  in  ancient  times.  But  whether  this  be  so  or' not 
the  Irish  articulation  maintains  a  good  deal  of  hardness 
and  strength,  in  iliustrition  of  which  we  may  mention  that 
en  and  ,«r  occur  as  initial  sounds — the  latter,  which  is  also 
found  in  Sanskrit,  does  not  exist  perhaps  in  any  other 
European  language.  Again,  Irish,  like  Sanskrit,  Latin, 
Gorman,  and  Slavonian  has  preserved  the  sibOant  s,  while 
in  British,  as  in  Zend,  Persian,  and  Greek,  it  has  been 
generally  changed  into  h,  e.g.,  Irish  sen,  old,  AVelsh  hen, 
Irish  salann,  salt,  Welsh  halen  ;  or  the  s  when  combined 
with  other  consonants  has  a  prefixed  y,  as  in  Irish  searad, 
separation,  Welsh  yseai:  As  regards  this  change  of  s  into 
h  British  also  stands  to  Irish  in  the  same  position  a.i 
Greek  does  to  Latin,  e.g.,  Latin  sal,  Greek  aXs,  Like  the 
labialism  above  pointed  out,  this  change  did  not,  however, 
constitute  an  ancient  distinction.  Irish  words  can  also 
end  in*  and  r,  and  in  n  probably  .derived  from  m.  Of 
these,  final  t  disappears  first,  but  we  have  an  example  of 
the  preservation  of  a  final  r  in  so  common  a  word  as 
athir,  father,  when  it  has  lost  the  initial  labial.  British 
has  often  v  or  to  for  an  n»  in  Irish,  e.g.,  louan,  a  rope. 


Irish  Ionian ;  huvel,  low,  Irish  humal.  All  the  dialects  of 
the  British  do  not  do  this  equally;  thus  Irish  amail,  anuU, 
like,  is  auel  in  Cornish,  and  euel  in  Armoric,  but  mal  in 
Welsh.  And  again  the  Irish  preserves  letters  where  tho 
British  loses  them ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
gutturals,  e.g.,  Irish  tech,  house,  Welsh  ti ;  Irish  nocht, 
night,  Welsh  nos  ;  Irish  tegleeh,  household,  Welsh  teulu. 
And,  lastly,  Irish  has  preserved  tho  declension  of  its  noun 
even  to  this  day ;  and  forms  closely  allied  to  old  Indo- 
European  declensions  are  found  in  Old  Irish,  but  with 
thfl  exception  of  the  genitive  in  Cornish  scarcely  a  trace  of 
declension  is  to  be  found  in  British.  Irish  verbal  forma 
are  also  much  better  preserved  than  tho  British  ones, 
though  the  latter  are  in  a  better  state  than  tho  nouns. 

As  regards  the  dialects  of  each  branch,  the  Irish  ones 
differ  less  from  each  other  than  do  the  British  dialects. 
Irish  proper  and  Scottish  Gaelic  are  practically  the  same 
language,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  more  than  the  dialect 
of  English  spoken  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands  does  from 
common  English.  Such  differences  as  do  exist  indicate  the 
modern  origin  of  the  Scottish  Gaelic.  Among  those 
differences  the  following  .vill  bear  out  this  opinion.  In  the 
genitive  plural  the  initial  consonant  is  not  modified,  or,  as 
Irish  grammarians  say,  does  not  suffer  eclipsis  in  Gaelic  as  it 
does  in  Irish.  Thus  a  Highlander  says  nan  eos,  of  the  feet, 
where  an  Irishman  would  say  na  g-eos  ;  the  former  would, 
however,  use  nam  before  a  labial,  as  e.g.,  iianxfear,  of  the 
men.  Again  the  possessive  pronouns  ar,  our,  bhur,  your, 
do  not  cause  ellipsis  in  Gaelic  as  in  Irish,  e.g.,  ar  buachaill, 
our  boy,  \x\&\x  ar  m-buachaill ;  bhtir  cosa,  of  your  feet,  Irish 
bhar  g-cosa.  Again  there  is  the  frequent  ending  of  the  nomi- 
native plural  in  Gaelic  in  an,  as  in  slatan,  rods,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  it  shares  with  Manx  and  Welsh,  and  probably 
derives  from  British  ;  writing  the  personal  ending  -aire,  or 
-oir  as  -air  in  Gaelic,  e.g.,  sealgair,  a  huntsman,  for  seal- 
gaire,  and  the  personal  ending  -aidh  as  -aiche  or  -iche,  e.g., 
coisiehe  for  eoisidhe,  a  footman ;  writing  the  Irish  termina- 
tion -vgadh  iu  progressive  active  nouns  as  -uclmdh,  e.g., 
gradhachadk  for  gradhughadh  ;  writing  the  pa.ssive  parti- 
ciple always  hard  instead  of  softening  it  under  certain 
circumstance.^,  as  iu  Irish,  e.g.,  ta,  tha  ;  te,  the.  Among 
the  less  marked  differences  we  may  point  out  the  use  of  tho 
negative  cha  in  Gaelic  for  the  modern  Irish  ni  and  old 
noeha,  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  id  in 
conjugation,  and  the  absence  of  /  in  the  future  indicative 
and  in  subjunctive  in  Gaelic.  Jfanx  differs  from  Irish 
much  more  than  Gaelic ;  but  the  dissimilarity  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be,  owing  to  a  kind 
of  phonetic  spelling  having  been  adopted  in  Manx  tbrougli 
which  the  radical  letters  have  often  been  lost.  Manx  has 
been  much  corrupted,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  connection 
between  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  having  been  cut  off 
by  the  Norse  conquest,  and  also  by  its  having  been  under 
the  dominion  of  Wales  for  some  time  ;  add  to  which  that 
it  never  received  literary  cultivation.  The  chief  differences 
are  in  orthography, — the  ending  Df  the  nominative  plural  in 
n  already  alluded  to,  the  dropping  of  a  final  vowel,  tho 
substitution  of  d  for  g,  aud  oi  t  or  c  for  g  in  the  middle  or 
end  of  words,  &c. 

Of  the  British'  dialects  Cornish  and  Armoric  resemble 
each  other  more  than  either  of  them  does  Welsh.  This 
resemblance  is,  however,  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  Gaelic,  but  perhaps  as  close  as  that  between 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  especially  if  the  later  borrowings 
from  English  and  French  be  excluded.  As  to  the  words 
borrowed  by  the  Cornish  from  French,  which  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  taken  from  English,  it  is  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  history  of  romance  to  note 
that  many  are  borrowed  directly  from  Provenfal.  Tho 
difference  between  Welsh  and  Cornish  and  Armoric  is  cou- 
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giderable ;  Mr  Edwin  Norris  thought  it  to  be  as  great  as 
that  between  French  and  Spanish.  Besides  the  difference 
in  their  vocabularies,  which  is,  of  course,  largely  due  to  the 
great  number  of  words  borrowed  by  the  southern  British 
dialects,  especially-  by  Cornish,  we  may  mention  the 
following  points  in  which  Cornish  differs  from  Welsh,  and 
these  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the 
difference  between  the  latter  and  the  southern  dialects  as  a 
whole  : — the  retention  in  Cornish  of  an  initial  s  combined 
with  other  consonants  without  prefixing  y,  e.g.,  scol,  scod, 
tpi/i'l/t,  which  in  Welsh  are  weakened  to  t/syot,  ysgivydct; 
and  yipvydd  ;  the  diphthougation  of  vowels  in  Welsh  in 
cases  where  Cornish  preserves  the  strong  vowel,  e.g., 
Cornish  Iron,  torn,  scouth,  which  are  in  \lf\ih..(rwyii.,twym, 
and  ysyioyd  ;  the  better  preservation  of  consonants  in  the 
middle  of  words  in  Cornish  than  in  Welsh,  e.g.,  Cornish 
hanter,  steren,  valtoi/at,  cantetiil,  which  have  been  reduced  in 
Welsh  to  hanner,  sercn,  gtcatlatoiml,  canyll ;  and  lastly  the 
preservation  in  Cornish  of  a  genitive  case  in  complete  con- 
formity with"  the  Irish. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  here,  when  did 
the  original  Celtic  stem  divide  into  the  two  branches 
described  ?  and  again,  when  did  each  of  those  branches 
produce  their  dialects  ?  The  late  Jlr  Edwin  Norris  was 
of  opinion  that  the  separation  took  place  after  the  arrival  of 
the  primitive  stock  in  the  British  Islands.  This  opiniou 
oppears  to  bo  in  entire  conformity  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  ethnological,  linguistic,  and  historical.  We  have 
already  indicated  that  the  Scottish  Gaelic  is  an  essentially 
modern  dialect,  which  has  an  existence  of  only  a  few 
centuries.  It  is  probable  that  pure  Irish  was  spoken  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  that  is,  Irish 
exhibiting  no  greater  dialectic  variety  than  existed  at  the 
eaino  period  between  any  two  provinces  of  Ireland  itself, 
60  that  the  Manx  dialect  must  have  grown  up  since  then. 
Of  the  two  branches  the  Irish  is  the  most  archaic,  that  is 
It  has  preserved  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  original 
stem.  Among  the  British  dialects  the  most  archaic,  that 
is,  the  one  which  best  represents  the  British  branch,  is 
Cornish,  which  is  the  descendant  of  the  speech  of  the  uu- 
IkOmanizod  Britons  of  England.  This  was  also  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Norris,  who  held  that  the  older  the  Welsh  the  more 
closely  would  it  approximate  to  Cornish.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  Welsh  dialect  originated  in  the  5th  and 
Gth  centuries,  when  the  conquests  of  the  Saxons  begau  to 
isolate  Wales  from  the  other  British-speaking  people.  The 
(teparatiou  of  Cornish  and  Armoric  is  still  more  recent,  a 
fact  which  supports  the  story  of  the  emigration  of  Britons 
to  Armorica,  and  of  long-coutiuucd  intercourse  during  the 
early  Middle  Ages. 

If  the  preceding  view  of  the  origin  of  the  two  branches 
of  Celtic  and  their  respective  dialects  bo  correct,  it  disposes 
ouco  for  all  of  a  v"ry  vexed  question,  namely,  did  old 
Gaulish  belong  to  the  Irish  or  to  the  I?ritish  type,  or,  to 
put  it  more  correctly,  to  which  of  those  types  would  the 
dialects  belong  which  would  have  grown  up  in  France  if 
Gaulish  had  not  been  suppressed' by  Iratin  ?  The  usual 
view  ha3  been  that  the  Gaulish  belonged  to  the  same  type 
as  the  British.  Grimm's  attempt  to  prove  that  the  medical 
incantations  contained  in  the  book  of  Marcullus  of  Bor- 
deaux, a  physician  of  tho  4th  century,  were  Celtic  of  the 
Irish  typo  led  to  a  modification  of  this  view.  Ami5d(5e 
Thierry  assumed  that  the  UauLi  proper  sp'oke  a  dialect  of 
the  Irish  type,  while  the  Bclgaj  and  tho  Glauls  or  Galatians 
of  Asia  Minor  spoke  Cymric  or  British.  Such  a  view 
implies  that  Irish  and  British  had  already  grown  out  of 
the  original  stem  before  the  advent  of  the  Celtic  people 
in  the  British  Islands  and  Qaul  ;  and  further  that  two 
distinct  waves  of  Celts  had  come  into  Western  Europe, 
the  first  or  oldest  being  tho    Qoidelic  or  Irish,  and    the 


second  the  Cymric  or  British  Edward  Lhuyd,  the  father 
of  Celtic  philology,  long  ago' suggested  an  hypothesis  of  this 
kind  as  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  geographical 
names  in  Britain  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  Goid«lic 
rather  than  Cymric.  Zeuss  threw  the  weight  of  his  great 
authority  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  kinship  of  the  old 
Gaulish  and  Cymric.  The  grounds  on  which  he  based  his 
opinion  have  since,  however, been  altogether  explained  away, 
or  their  force  much  weakened,  especially  since  the  investiga- 
tions of  Gluck  and  Roget  de  Belloguet  on  the  Gaulish  voca- 
bulary which  has  been  collected  from  classic  authors  and  in- 
scriptions, and  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  dialects, 
the  study  of  which  Zeuss  himself  so  powerfully  promoted. 

MedicEval  Irish  and  Welsh  manuscripts  contain  an 
extensive  body  of  legendary  ethnology,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  legends  has  been  even  fitted  with  a  complete 
chronology.  Setting  aside  the  more  fabulous  parts  of  the 
Irish  legends  which  refer  to  colonists  wlio  arrived  a  short 
time  before  and  after  the  deluge,  we  find  four  successiyo 
colonies  mentioned  in  the  following  order: — Nemediu-ii^, 
Firholgs,  TiKtl/m  Di'  Daaaini,  and  Milesians.  The 
Nemediam  are  paid  to  have  occupied  the  country  during 
only  two  hundred  years,  when  the  greater  part  of  them 
Went  away  in  three  sep.irate  bodies,  owing  to  the  harassing 
attacks  made  upon  them,  and  their  final  overthrow,  by  a 
people  who  appear  in  Irish  legends  as  sea-rover.s,  called 
Fomorians.  Ouc  body  took  refuge  in  Britain,  another 
went  to  Thrace,  and  the  third  into  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  Thraciau  party  became  the  ancestors  of  the  second 
colonizing  race,  tho  Firholgs.  The  Xemrdians  who  went  to 
the  north  of  Europe  appear  afterwards  as  the  Tinilha  D& 
Daiiann;  those  who  went  into  Britain  became  the  Britons. 
According  to  this  legend  three  of  the  early  tribes  which 
peopled  Ireland  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Britons. 
The  fourth  and  latest  of  the  Irish  races,  the  Milesiaiis,  or 
followers  of  Miled,  are  also  connected  with  the  others  in  the 
genealogies  to  be  found  in  Iri«h  manuscripts,  but  the  rela- 
tionship is  much  more  distant  than  that  which  is  represented 
to  have  existed  between  the  other  races.  All  Irish  accounts 
of  the  early  races  inhabiting  Irelaud  agree  in  bringing  MUcd 
from  the  north  of  Spain  ;  but  in  the  early  times  when  tho 
Irish  ethnic  stories  received  their  present  shape,  the  majority 
cf  people,  not, alone  in  Ireland,  but  everywhere,  had  very 
imperfect  notions  of  geography,  and  often  ai)plied  the  few 
geographical  names  which  had  reached  then'  ears  by  pure 
hazard,  and  generally  without  having  more  than  the  vaguest 
notions  of  tho  places  they  referred  to.  A  perusal  of  Irish 
and,  we  may  add,  of  Welsh  poems  and  tales  will  bear  out 
what  is  here  stated.  Spain  in  the  Milesian  story  probably 
means  no  more  than  that  tho  ililesians,  whoever  they  were, 
came  from  a  distance,  and  not  from  neighbouring  countries 
with  which  tho  early  Irish  bad  intercourse.  Ethnic  tradi- 
tions as  a  rule  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge,  but  it 
is  always  dangerous  to  ignore  them  altogether  because  they 
must  necessarily  contain  some  truth.  Of  all  tho  Irish 
traditions  of  this  class  thosrf  only  seem  to  possess  real 
importance  which  relate  to  the  mysterious  people  called 
tho  Tiiulha  Di  Danann.  This  name  appears  to  mean  tho 
tribes  of  De  and  Aim;  and  as  De  is  God,  and  Ana  is  called 
tho  mother  of  the  Irish  gods,  these  supposed  invading 
tribes  arc  only  the  deities  in  a  system  of  mythology  wLich 
has  yet  to  bo  unravelled. 

All  these  deities  descend  from  a  common  ancestor,  the 
Alldai,  or  AU-Ood,  and  appear  to  form  two  lines— the  Aes^ 
Trehair  and  the  Aes  Side,  probably  analogous  to  tlia 
Teutonic  Vditir  and  .£sir.  The  close  resemblance  between 
tho  Irish  and  Norse  words  Acs  and  .£sir  can  hardly  bo 
accidental.  The  former  signifies  a  people ;  tho  latter  is 
connected  with  the  Norse  ans  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ct, 
God,  which   occurs  in  many  men's  names.     The  .S'u/  was 
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the  heavenly  fort  of  the  Acs  Side,  as  Asgard  was  of  the 
jEsir.  The  Miia  S'tdhe,  women  of  the  Sidh,  or  in  the 
siugukr  Bean  Sidlie  (pronounced  Baiifhee)  of  modern  fairy 
mvthology,  represent  the  goddesses  of  the  Aes  Side.  As 
in  other  mythologies,  the  same  deity  was  endowed  with 
different  attributes  and  received  dirt'erent  appellatives. 
The  medioeval  genealogists  who  looked  upon  the  Tuatha 
De  Duiuinn  as  a  real  human  race,  thought  it  necessary  to 
provide  a  place  in  the  genealogies  which  they  invented  for 
every  ditferent  name,  and  so  added  confusion  to  what  was 
before  obscure  enough. 

As  some  of  tlio.-e  lUities  occupy  a  place  in  Celtic  rouinnce,  we 
shall  venture  to  «ay  fl  few  worda  about  bonie  of  theui,  though  at  tlie 
risk  ofimikingone  out  of  several  distinct  ijeitiea,  iiud  of  mnkiiig 
several  out  of  one.  In  a  subject  of  inquiry  which  has  been  hitherto 
almost  entirely  uncultivated,  and  all  but  unknown,  this  is  nearly 
inevitable  ;  Init  a  few  mistaken,  should  we  make  them,  will  not  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  object  wu  liave  in  view.  One  of  the  chief 
deities  of  the  Irish  pantheon  was  Oyma,  surnamed  Grialnuhicch, 
"of  the  sun-like  face,"  son  of  Eladan,  or  Elatltan,  that  is,  of 
knowledge.  Ogma  had  other  appellatives,  the  most  important 
being  Vagdu,  Dctbaith  Dana  or  Tuireim  Hicfcun,  and  Ccnnait  "  of 
the  lioney-mouth,"  though  the  last  sometimes  appears  as  the  son  of 
tlio  Dagdn.  Under  the  last  appellative  his  w  ife  is  A  iia,,  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  or  the  M^6r  Jllgii,  or  M6r  lligan  also  known  by  the  appella- 
tives of  Badb  and  Mocha.  As  the  latter,  she  was  the  mother  of 
Aed  (fire),  who  is  probably  the  Acd  Maicr  of  W*-  .^h  legends,  father  of 
Prydain,  the  first  legendary  king  of  Britain,  whence  the  name  Ynys 
Prydtiin,  or  the  Island  of  Prydain,  and  the  real  oiigin  of  the  mythi- 
cal Hu  of  the  mediaeval  bards.  The  Dagda  had  another  son,  whose 
name  was  Acngus,  or  the  ifac  Og,  a  celebrated  personage  of  early 
Irish  legend,  and  an  equally  celebrated  daughter,  Brigit,  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom  and  judgment.  Under  the  appellative  of  Dclbaith 
Dana  or  Tuirenn  Bicrcnn  (who  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Ogma, 
and  not  that  personage  himself),  Ogma  has  two  wives,  Ana,  under 
that  name,  and  of  her  other  two  appellatives,  and  Emmas,  who  is 
represented  as  the  mother  of  the  first-ilamed  wife  ;  Ana,  under  her 
various  names,  is  therefore  at  once  the  daughter  and  wife  of  Del- 
haith.  Ana's  sons  by  Ddbaith  are  Brian,  Jncluiir,  and  lucharha,  who, 
are  called  the  gods  of  Ana,  and  hence  she  is  called  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  They  are  the  same  as  the  sons  of  Cermait  *'  of  the  honey- 
mouth,"  already  mentioned  as  being  an  appellative  of  Ogma  himself, 
or  his  son  under  that  of  the  Dagda.  These  sons  are  Scithoir  or 
Mac  Cuill,  a  sea-god,  Teithoir  or  Mac  Cccht,  the  ruler  of  the  sky 
and  heavenly  bodies,  to  whom  the  plough  was  sacred,  and 
Ccithoir  or  Mac  Oreine  (son  of  the  earth),  the  god  of  the  earth. 
Their  mother  was  the  Etain  of  Irish  legend ;  and  as  she  was  the  wife 
of  Ogma  under  that  name,  it  proves  that  Cermait  "of  the  honey- 
mouth  ''  was  only  an  appellative  for  the  latter,  and  not  his  son, 
■under  hia  appellative  the  Dagda.  The  wives  of  the  three  gods  above 
mentioned  were  Banba,  Fotla,  and  Eire,  names  under  which  Ire- 
land was  personified.  Ehmair  was  either  a  son  of  Ogma  as  Delbaith, 
or  more  probably  his  brother,  and  was  the  same  as  Tadc  Mor,  Orbsen, 
and  ifr  (the  sea).  Under  the  last-named  appellative  he  was  god  of 
the  sea,  and  is  especially  interesting,  for  in  him  we  have  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  and  the  father  of  Manandan  of  Irish 
and  Welsh  romance.  It  is  probable  that  Lfr  was  the  same  as  Mac 
Cuill,  the  sea-god  above  mentioned.  There  was  also  a  god  of  war, 
Neit  (battle),  whose  son  Escrg  (slaughter)  was  the  father  of  Diancicht 
Dia  iia-cicht),  "the  god  of  the  powers  (of  healing),  of  Ooibnin,  the 
smith,  and  of  other  impersonations  of  the  Arts.  The  god  of  heal- 
ing had  a  son  Cian  or  Conn  (valour),  who  is  also  known  under 
other  appellatives,  such  as  Scalbalb,  and  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  wife  Ethlenn  or  Ethnc  (skill).  His  daughters  were -.4 in/ierf, 
the  goddess  of  physic,  and  Etain,  the  wife  of  Ogma,  above  mentioned. 
Ethlenn's  son  Lug  is  a  prominent  figure  in  Celtic  romance,  and  was 
known  also  by  the  names  of  Lng  lAmfada,  or  Lug  "the  lomr. 
armed,"  En,  and  the  Sab  Ildaiiach,  or  pillar  of  many  arts.  Abhcan, 
the  grandson  of  Ethlenn  and  Conn,  was  god  of  music.  Conji,  under 
his  appellative  of  Scalbalb,  is  also  made  one  of  the  sons  of  Echaid 
Garb,  son  of  Brcas  (power),  personages  who  fill  prominent  parts  in 
Irish  story.  Among  the  other  sons  of  Echaid  we  must  mention 
Badb  Derg,  the  chief  of  the  Side  of  Munster,  and  Uillind  Faebar 
Dcrg,  who  kills  Manandan  Mac  Lir  in  a  legend.  The  deities  related 
to  Conn  or  Cian,  husbaiKl  of  E'.hlcnn,  andhis  son  Lug  are  caUed  the 
Aes  Trebair,  while  those  related  to  the  Dagda  or  Ogma  are  the 
Aes  Side  of  story.  The  two  tribes  appear  in  contention  or  warfare, 
but,  nevertheless,  occasionally  associated  and  intermarry,  like  the 
Teutonic  Vanir  and  jEsir  ;  thus  Etain,  the  daughter  of  the  god  of 
healing,  was  the  wife  of  the  Dagda,  and  Cermait  "of  the  honey- 
mouth  j"  and  Fea  and  Nemand,  the  goddess  of  war,  the  wives  of 
Neil  or  Keid,  the  god  of  war,  were  the  daughters  oi  Elcmair  (great 
evin,  known  »lso  as  Ltr. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  early  races  of  Ireland 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  a  people  incidentally  men- 
tioned above,  ths  Fomoriaus.  In  Irish  legends  they  appear 
as  sea-rovers  who  only  occasionally  visited  the  coa.sts, 
pillaged  and  oppressed  the  people  by  levying  tribute,  or 
rather  holding  the  inhabitants  to  r.iusom.  One  of  the 
principal  battles  of  Iri.sh  legendary  history  is  sujiposed  to 
have  been  fought  between  the  'd'unllta  J>c  Dkh'iiiii  and 
the  Fomoriuns.  Even  did  we  not  know,  as  in  this  instance 
we  do,  that  one  of  the  contending  races  was  mythical,  wo 
should  naturally  be  inclined  to  regard  such  ethnic  ijuarrels 
as  imaginary,  unless  where  we  had  unquestionable  physical 
evideuce  of  the  occurrence  of  the  struggle.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  mytlvulogies  which  reach  us,  not  as 
the  recorded  living  belief  of  a  people,  but  as  the  traditious 
of  a  prehistoric  time,  clothing  real  personage?,  who  lived 
just  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  what  we  might  call  the 
twilight  of  the  historic  period,  and  around  whom  as  lay 
figures  gather  and  assume  definite  shape  friigments  of  old 
beliefs,  we  should  always  expect  to  find  some  nucleus  of 
fact  iu  legends  relating  to  such  ethnic  wars.  That  thu 
Fomorian  and  I'ual/ia  Dr  Dixnann  contests  are  mythological 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  kernel  of  fact  around, 
which  the  myths  have  gathered  is  the  contests  of  the  Iri-sl^ 
and  the  Romans;  in  other  words  we  believe  the  Fomoriaus 
to  have  been  the  Romans.  The  latter  never  made  any 
settlements  in  Ireland,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
kept  a  few  galleys  in  the  western  ports  of  Britain  to  pro- 
tect, the  country  from  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Irish 
or  Scots,  and  that  they  often  chased  these  into  Irish  ports, 
and  forced  them  to  pay  ransom.  Tlie  accounts  of  the 
Fomoriaus  in  Irish  story  are  just  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  which  can  be  supported  by  other  evideuce,  into 
which,  however,  we  cannot  enter  here. 

The  Welsh  or  Cymric  ethnic  traditions  are  not  so  ela-  vpeisL 
borate  as  the  Irish,  nor  do  they  in  their  present  form  bear  the  ethnic 
same  appearance  of  antiquity  about  them.  According  to  '"  '  *' 
the  Triads,  a  peculiar  kind  of  literature  to  which  we  shall 
return  hereafter,  four  classes  of  tribes  entered  Britain — the 
social,  the  refuge-seeking,  the  invading,  and  the  treacherous 
tribes.  The  social  tribes,  of  which  there  must  have  been 
three  to  make  a  triad,  were  the  Cymry,  the  Hocrjiicys,  and 
the  Brylhon,  who  were  all  of  the  same  race  and  close^ly 
related.  The  Cymry  like  the  Irish  Firbolgs  came  from 
the  summer  land  called  Defvohoni  or  Greece,  or  to  speak 
as  precisely  as  the  Triads,  from  "  where  is  now  Constanti- 
nople, by  way  of  the  Hazy  Sea,"  or  German  Ocean.  The 
Lloegrwys,  or  Loegrians,  came  from  the  laud  of  Gv.asyivyn, 
not  Gascony,  however,  but  the  country  of  the  Veueti, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  between  whom  and  the 
Britons  there  appears  to  have  been  much  intercourse  in  the 
time  of  Cajsar.  The  Brythcm  or  Britons  came  from 
Llydaw,  that  is  Armorica,  or  rather  that  jjart  of  France 
which  lies  between  the  Seine  and  the  English  Channel,  and 
which,  therefore,  included  Normandy  as  well  as  Brittany. 
The  refuge-seeking  tribes  were  the  Cdyddoii  in  y  Coyletl, 
the  Gu-ijddd  in  Alia,  and  the  men  of  (jalrdin.  Y  C'/i(jii.U 
was  apparently  a  general  term  among  early  Welsh  writers 
for  all  the  country  between  the  Ilibble  and  the  Clyde 
inhabited  by  Britons ;  but  it  piobably  had  a  more 
restricted  meaning,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
The  CelyddoH  can  hardly  be  other,  at  least  in  name,  thal^ 
the  'Caledonians,  and  were  probably  a  Pictish  tribe  which 
had  settled  in  the  great  forest  district  amidst  the  British 
people  of  the  Scotch  Lowlands.  The  GiuyJdel  of  Alia 
were  the  Picts,  and  as  the  name  Givyddcl  implies,  they 
were  Gaelic.  Givyddtl  is  the  Welsh  form  of  the  old  Irish 
Goidil,  or  in  its  modified  later  form  Gaeidldl,  or  phoneti- 
cally Gad.  The  men  of  Galedin,  the  present  Galloway 
(Wigtown  and   Kirkcudbright),    were   part   of   the   tribe 
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kDown  in  Irelflud  as  Cniiine,  that  is  Picts,  and  only  differed 
from  the  Gwyddd  or  Picts  of  Alba,  ia  having  come  into 
Galloway  from  Ireland.  The  three  iuvadiug  tribes  were 
rtie  Coraiiiaid,  the  Gwyldd  Fjkhti,  and  the  Saeson  or 
Saxons.  The  Goruulaid  are  said  to  have  come  from  "  the 
land  of  Pwyl,  and  they  could  not  be  driven  out,"  but 
dwelt  about  the  River  Humberand  the  shore  of  the  North 
Sea.  If  these  be  the  same  as  the  people  known  to  the 
Romans  as  the  Goritoni,  they  were  probably  Picts  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  Iriah  Picts,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Cruitne  and  Gori/ani  are  the  same  word.  The 
Gwyddel  Ffkkti  or  Iriah  Picls  who  came  to  Alba  by  the 
Sea  of  LlyMyn  (Norway),  that  is  the  North  Sea,  were 
doubtless  a  brauch  of  the  same  Picts  who  settled  about 
the  Humber,  in  Galloway,  and  in  Ireland.  The  three 
treacherous  tribes  were  the  GioyJdel  Gock  or  Eed  G6!dil, 
»r  Gael  from  Ireland,  the  men  of  Llychlyn  or  Norsemen, 
and  the  Uneson  or  Saxons.  The  Triads  expressly  tell  us 
that  the  Gymry,  the  Lloegrwys,  and  the  Brython,  were  of 
the  same  stock.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Gwyddel  or 
Gael,  including  the  Goraniaid,  were  simply  part  of  the  same 
people  who  inhabited  Ireland.  We  therefore  assume  with 
Mr  W.  F.  Skene  that  the  Picts  and  Gaxl  were  the  same 
people. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  the  Celtic  iuhabitants  of  the 
British  Islands  consisted  of  two  branches,  which  though 
originally  the  same  people  had  branched  off  from  each 
other  in  language  and  in  other  ways,  producing  the  two 
classes  of  Celtic  dialects,  the  Qoidelic  or  Irish  and  the 
British,  as  we  have  above  pointed  out.  But  while  we  agree 
with  M.  de  Belloguet  that  the  Gauls  were  one  in  race 
and  language,  and,  moreover,  believe  that  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  Britbh  Islands  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Gaul,  and  that  the  divergence  which  we  now  observe 
between  the  Goidelic  and  British  dialects  first  took  place 
after  their  arrival,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Celtic  population  flowed  into  these  islands  in  two  streams, 
one  from  the  neighbouring  Gaul,  and  one  from  some  country 
east  of  Gaul  by  way  of  the  North  Sea, — the  Goretaui,  the 
Gwyddel  FJiclUi  from  about  the  Forth,  the  Irish  Giuiine, 
and  the  Scots  forming  part  of  the  latter  stream,  and,  if  our 
conjecture  be  correct,  the  latest  comers,  a  view  m  harmony 
with  ethnic  traditions,  but  differing  from  the  ordinary 
opinion  that  the  so-called  Gymry  came  long  after  the 
G6idil,  and  drove  them  westward,  they  themselved  being  in 
turn  pushed  in  the  same  direction  by  the  incoming  Saxons. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the 
ethnology  of  the  early  races  of  the  British  Islands  through 
the  condicts  and  displacements  of  races  which  took  place 
be\  *een  the  landing  of  Cesar  and  the  final  retirement  of 
the  Romans  in  the  6th  century.  But  as  this  ie  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  a  literature  which 
only  dates  from  the  latter  event,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a  sketch  of  the  ethnic  distributioa  of  the  people 
of  Britain  resulting  from  the  couflicts  and  displacements 
referred  to  as  it  exibled  in  the  begiuningof  theCth  century, 
when  we  are  on  sure  ground  ia  the  history  and  literature 
of  Ireland  at  least.  Without  such  a  preliminary  sketch 
much  that  Wo  shall  have  to  say  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  Celtic  literature  would  be  unintelligible. 

In  the  end  of  the  5th  and  beginning  of  the  Cth  centuries 
external  invasions  had  ceased,  and  the  different  races  had 
gathered  into  separate  states,  and  commenced  a  struggle  for 
mastery.  In  England  the  Saxons  (using  that  term  as  a 
collective  name  for  Saxons  proper,  Frisians,  Anglos,  and 
Jutes)  held  possession  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast 
from  Dorsetshire  to  the  Humber — the  Angles  chieflyoccupy- 
ing  what  is  now  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln — and  wore 
gradually  making  themselves  masters  of  Central  England 
towards  the  Severn,  and  were  even  peuotrating  northwards 


between  the  vale  of  the  Ouso  and  the  Pennine  Chain,  into 
what  is  now  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
south-eastern  coast,  where  the  continnous  arrival  of  fresh 
bauds  of  Saxons  had  driven  away  the  British  iuhabitants, 
and  of  the  district  about  the  Humber  where  in  like  manner 
the  fresh  bands  of  Angles  continually  coming  must  have 
done  the  same,  we  are  not  to  assume,  as  is  usually  done, 
that  the  former  British  iuhabitants,  called  by  the  Welsh 
Lloegrwys  or  Loegrians,  had  all  beeu  exterminated,  or 
driven  away.  Ou  the  contrary  as  the  Saxons  advanced 
inwards  and  the  external  invEisiou  practically  ceased,  an 
increasing  pioportiou  of  Britous  must  have  been  left. 
The  new  corners  merely  disposrtessed  the  British  ruling 
families,  as  the  Norsemen  did  in  Normandy,  and  as 
happened  afterwards  in  Ireland,  and  left  the  bulk  of  the 
peasants.  This  was  unquestionably  the  case  in  Central 
and  Western  England,  and  in  Deira  and  Bernicia,  the 
present  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
the  eastern  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Cornwall  and  Devon 
were  independent  British  kingdoms.  AVhat  the  Saxons  had 
dene  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  the  Irish  did  ou 
the  west.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  question  of  when 
the  Irish  occupation  of  Western  England  commenced,  or 
how  long  it  lasted  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  now  that 
in  the  5th  century  they  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
Gwynned,  or  that  part  of  North  Wales  now  forming 
Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  and  Flintshire ; 
and  Demetia,  or  that  part  of  South  Wales  now  forming 
Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Carmarthen,  or  in  other  words, 
the  north  and  west  coast  of  Wales.  But  while  the  Saxons 
were  gradually  displacing  the  British  rule  in  the  east,  the 
Britons  were  gradually  dispossessing  the  Irish  in  the  west 
The  leaders  of  these  Britous  were  the  descendants  of  a 
certain  Cunedda,  reputed  to  have  been  a  Gwyddel  or 
Pict  of  the  east  of  Scotland.  Another  Gwyddel,  but 
probably  one  from  Ireland,  who  like  Gunedda  was  said 
to  have  married  a  British  wife,  Bryckan,  has  given  his  name 
to  Brecon  or  Brecknockshire.  Brychan  may,  however, 
have  beeu  only  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Goidelic 
families  of  Brecon. 

The  west  of  Britain  from  the  Dee  to  the  Clyde,  with 
the  exception  of  Galloway,  was  occupied  by  independent 
British  tribes,  apparently  confederated  for  purposes  of  war. 
On  the  eastern  side  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne 
was  Dyfer  or  Deira,  also  British  at  this  period ;  and 
north  of  Deira,  was  Bryneich  or  Bernicia,  which  extended 
to  the  Forth.  These  two  states  probably  formed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  part  of  a  confederation  of 
Cumbrian  states.  But  in  the  course  of  that  century  they 
seem  to  have  been  gradually  converted  into  Anglian  states 
without  any  serious  displacement  of  population,  or  even 
of  ruling  families.  Ou  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
was  a  district  called  in  Welsh  Guolodin,  the  eastern  part 
of  which  about  the  Pentland  Hills  was  called  Manan 
Oitotodin,  and  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Goidelic  or  Irish 
Picts,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  also  settlements 
iD  other  parts  of  Bryneich  along  the  east  coast.  It  was 
from  this  tribe  that  Cunedda,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  was  not 
an  eponymous  ancestor,  had  sprung.  Tlie  remainder  of 
Guolodin,  between  the  Lammermoor  Hills  and  the  sea, 
seems  to  have  been  also  at  le.ist  partially  occupied  by 
another  foreign  people,  most  probably  Frisians.  On  the 
western  side,  in  what  is  now  Argj-llshiro,  north  of  the  Clyde, 
a  settlement  of  Scots,  who  had  gradually  leaked  in  there 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  had  been  formed,  and 
had  become  organized  into  a  distinct  stat$  which  was 
ultimately  destined  to  absorb  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and 
give  it  its  present  name.  The  remainder  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  occupied  by  the  Pict^ 
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properly  so  called,  a  Goidelio  people  closely  akin  to,  indeed 
almost  identical  with,  the  Irish.  In  Galloway  was  another 
branch  of  Picts,  called  Gwyddel  Fjlchti  by  the  Welsh, 
that  is,  GoideUc  or  Irish  Picts,  part  of  the  Ciiiitne  who 
leaked  over  from  Ireland  like  the  Scots. 

In  tha  beginning  of  the  €th  century  the  Humanized 
Britons  were  giving  way  everywhere  before  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  and  the  oiJy  independent  territory  which  they 
appear  to  have  held  comprised — (1)  The  Damuonian 
kingdom  of  Devon"  and  Cornwall  :  (2)  the  part  of  Eastern 
Wales  now  forming  Montgomeryshire  and  Kaduorshire, 
which  later  formed  the  principality  or  lordship  of  Puwyt, 
and  perhaps  even  yet  aU  the  land  to  the  Severn,  that  is, 
Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  ;  (3)  Cumbria,  that  is,  all 
the  land  from  the  Kibble  to  the  Soiway  west  of  the  Pennine 
chain,  and  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  the  Roman 
Wall,  save  Galloway,  and  Guotodin,  or  Linlithgow  (includ- 
ing part  of  Stirlingshire). Edinburgh,  and  Haddiugtoushire  ; 
(4)  Bryiieich,  Bernicia,  that  is,  Berwickshire,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland  ;  (5)  Dyfr,  or  Deira,  that  is,  Yorkshire 
The  ancient  dioceses  of  Scotland,  even  as  they  existed  in 
the  13th  century,  seem  to  mark  out  very  well  the  ethnic 
condition  of  the  Lowlands  in  the  early  part  'of  the  6th 
century.  The  diocese  of  Galloway  iucluded  the  territory  of 
the  Irish  Picts ;  the  diocese  of  Lothian,  which  had  three 
rural  deaneries — (1)  Linlithgow,  or  Manau  Guotodin 
(comprising  the  shire  of  that  name,  part  of  Stirlinghshire, 
and  the  most  of  Edinbur^),  occupied  by  the  Brithwyr,  a 
mixed  race  of  Picts  and  Britons,  according  to  Mr  Skene  ; 
(2)  Haddington  and  the  remainder  of  Edinburgh,  that  is, 
Guotodin,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  an  early 
settlement  of  Frisians,  or  Angles  ;  and  (3)  Merse,  that  is, 
Berwick.  The  continued  existence  of  a  Goidelic  or  Pictiah 
population  on  the  south  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  even 
in  Berwickshire,  down  to  as  late  as  the  8th  century  at 
leajt,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  existence  there  of  churches 
belonging  to  the  ancient  diocese  of  Dunkeld.  In  the 
13th  century  they  formed  a  separate  deanery  of  that 
diocese,  which  appears  to  have  corresponded  with  the 
Goidelic  population  of  Guotodin.  Prydain,  the  Cymric 
or  true- British  country  of  the  Lowlands,  was  consequently 
conterminous  with  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  comprising  the 
five  rural  deaneries  of  Glasgow  proper — Rutherglen,  Len- 
nox, Lanark,  Kyle  and  Cuuuinghame,  aud  Carrick ;  and 
the  four  deaneries  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Tevigtsdale, — 
Teviotsdale,  Peebles,  Nithsdale,  and  Annandale.  This  was 
the  region  called  y  GoyUd,  though  it  ia  probable  that  this 
term  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  independent  British 
territory,  that  is,  Cnmbria  as  well  as  Pryd'iin  proper  ; 
but  whatever  was  its  extent,  y  Goyhd  was  the  cradle  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  Wales.  It  was  the  country 
of  its  prehistoric  poets  Aneurin  and  Llywarch  H£n,  and 
of  the  seer  Merlin,  whose  fame  was  so  great  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  who  ia  also  reckoned  among  the  early  poets  of 
the  Welsh. 

To  complete  this  ethnic  picture  of  Britain  at  the  dawn 
of  Celtic  literature  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  various  Celtic  tribes, 
so  far  aa  we  could  directly  or  by  induction  ascertain  it. 
But  as  the  articles  Brehos  Law  and  Clan!}  give  perhaps 
enough  of  this  kiud  of  information  for  the  purpose  ne  have 
in  view,  we  refer  the  readers  to  those  articles. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  tribal  organization  among  the 
Aryans  and  other  races,  the  chief  was  priest  as  well  as 
king.  But  the  Celts  appear  to  have  already  passed  into 
a  higher  political  stage  before  they  came  within  the  light 
of  history,  and  to  have  establi.shcd  a  distinct  priesthood 
known  to  us  as  that  of  the  Druids.  Greek  and  Roman 
^i^ters  give  us  very  little  information  on  this  subject,  aud 
<liB  early  Welsh  i.;cyrds  and  poetry  none  at  all.     Modern 


Welsh  writers  have,  however,  made  up  for  thi^  want  'xst 
their  genuine  literature  by  inventing  an  elaborate  Druidioa) 
system  of  religion  and  philosophy,  which,  they  pretend, 
survived  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  was  secretly 
upheld  by  the  Welsh  bards  in  the  Middle  Agea.  This  neo- 
Druidic  imposture  has  found  numerous  adherents,  and  ha# 
been  supported  with  a  good  deal  of  misspent  learning  by 
several  pei-sons  of  considerable  talent  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  Bay  anything  further  on  the  subject  here.  In 
Irish  poems  and  tales  Druids,  and  other  organized  learned 
classes,  are  frequently  mentioned.  From  an  analysis  of 
these,  and  aided  by  whatever  light  the  classical  writers 
throw  on  the  Druidism  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  we  may  make 
the  following  induction  as  to  their  position  and  organization 
in  Ireland,  where  thoy  cannot  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  were  in  other  Celtic  countries.  There  are 
no  definite  accounts  of  the  religious  rites  practised  by  the 
pagan  Irish,  but  there  are  several  allusions,  which,  though 
vague,  plainly  show  that  such  rites  existed,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Druids  to  perform  them.  The 
Druids  also  invoked  the  divinities  iu  favour  of  their  friend* 
and  against  their  enemies,  and  for  this  purpose  they  made 
incantations  upon  a  mound  or  elevated  ground  near  the  field 
of  battle.  They  determined,  by  auguries  from  the  heavenly 
bodies,  clouds,  wind,  smoke,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  other 
phenomena,  the  propitious  and  uupropitious  times  for  fight- 
ing a  battle,  or  doing  any  other  important  action. '  They 
announced  the  Gaesa  or  things  which  it. would  be  unlucky 
for  a  chief  or  a  tribe  to  do,  foretold  future- events,  practised 
incantations  of  various  kinds,  kept  events  in  remembrance, 
and  were,  in  a  word,  the  depositaries  of  such  knowledge  as 
was  possessed  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  Many  of  these 
functions  belong  equally  to  the  persons  usually  called  poets, 
and  among  the  qualifications  of  the  higher  grade  of  the  lattei 
was  a  knowledge  of  certain  kinds  of  incantation,  some  o 
which  involved  many  pagan  rites,  the  practice  of  which  we 
find  distinctly  ascribed  to  Druids.  That  the  latter  were 
therefore  only  a  higher  degree  of  the  order  of  poets  seems 
certain.  As  puch  they  naturally  performed  or  superintended 
all  the  higher  pagan  rites,  and  hence  the  whole  order,  of 
which  they  were  the  highest  representatives,  were  called 
Druids.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  hieratic 
functions  of  the  Druids  ceased,  and  the  term  Druid,  which 
had  been  the  special  appellative  of  the  poets  who  performed 
those  functions,  gradually  fell  into  desuetude.  But  the 
order  of  which  they  were  the  highest  exponents  did  not 
disappear  as  it  did  iu  Gaul ;  there  its  lay  functions  were 
swept  away  by  Roman  law,  whereas  in  Ireland  they 
acquired  new  \-igour.  In  pagan  times  the  poets  enjoyed 
great  power  and  many  privileges,  both  of  which  they  are 
said  to  have  abused  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  propose  I 
to  banish  them  altogether  out  of  Ireland.  Through  tho 
intercession  of  the  mythical  king  of  Ulster.  Conchobar  Mac 
Nessa,  this,  we"  are  told,  was  not  done  ;  their  number  was, 
however,  diminished,  and  their  power  and  privileges 
curtailed.  Among  other  changes  said  to  have  been  then 
effected  Was  that  of  depriving  the  poets  of  the  functions  of 
judge,  which  they  had  hitherto  performed.  This  legend 
indicates  the  existence  at  some  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  introduction  of  Christianity  of  a  struggle  between 
the  lay  and  the  spiritual  power,  in  which  the  former  were 
to  some  extent  successful.  The  struggle  continued  even 
into  Christian  times,  for  in  the  6th  century  it  was  again 
proposed  to  banish  them,  but  on  this  occasion  they  wars 
protected  by  St  CoIumcilU,  not,  however,  without  a  further' 
diminution  of  their  number  and  loss  of  power. 

The  organization  of  the  learned  classes,  as  we  find  it 
described  in  Irish  mauuscripts,  is  no  doubt  to  be  referred 
to  the  Dal  or  parliament  holden  at  Druimceta  about  the 
year  575,  at  which  were  present  the  king  of  the  Dalriadic 
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or  Scotio  kiugtlnm,  the  paramount  king  of  Ireland,  and 
many  aub-reguli,  and  prominent  above  all  St  Columcillii. 
According  to  this  organization  there  v/erc  three  grades  or 
orders, — the  Gradh  £ciia,  the  Graclh  Fe>ie,  and  the  Gradk 
Fill.  Ecna,  wisdom,  meant  general  as  distinguished  from 
epecial  professional  knowledge.  A  graduate  of  Ecna  was 
called  a  Sat,  sage,  but  there  oi>p©nr  to  have  been  several 
degrees  of  the  title,  the  highest  of  which  was  the  Ollaiith  Sai, 
sometimes  called  also  the  Iiosai,  or  very  sage,  or  Siti  leiire, 
lettered  sago.  OUamh  (pron.  Ollave),  we  may  remark,  was 
the  title  of  the  highest  degree  in  any  profession.  An  OUamh 
Sai  had  the  rank  and  was  entitled  to  the  retinue  of  a  Jliy 
Taatha,  or  tribe  king.  All  questions  between  the  different 
tribes,  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  the  succession  to 
chieftainships,  and  similar  questions  were  decided  by  them. 
They  were  the  genealogists  or  historians  of  the  chiefs  or 
kings.  In  pagan  times  the  Gradh  Ecna,  which  was  only  a 
branch  of  the  order,  call  it  which  we  will,  of  Druids  or 
poets,  was  probably  the  highest,  judging  by  the  dignity  and 
privilege  of  its  OUamh,  and  consequently  the  one  whoso 
members  were  specially  called  Druids.  If  this  view  bo 
correct,  it  was  to  this  branch  that  the  functions  of  judge 
originally  belonged.  AVhen  the  right  of  judgment  passed 
from  the  Druids  into  the  hands  of  the  llij,  or  chief,  tlio 
latter  no  doubt  acted  as  judge  hinjself,  or  appointed  some 
one  to  fill  his  place.  This  judge  was  called  a  Breithcam.  or 
as  he  is  called  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  modern  form 
of  the  word,  a  Brehon,  and  was  always  in  early  times  a 
iSat,  for  Fenechas,  or  law,  formed  part  of  the  knowledge 
comprised  under  the  term  Ecna,  a  fact  which  strongly 
supports  the  view  above  expressed,  that  the  Sai  was  the 
successor  of  the  Druid.  In  time  the  practice  of  Jaw  grew 
into  a  distinct  profession,  and  every  Brellheam  of  the  higher 
class,  that  is  every  one  who  was  a  Sai,  kept  a  kind  of  law 
school.  Thus  arose  the  Gradh  Fene,  or  lawyers.  One  of 
the  causes  which  no  doubt  helped  to  separate  the  study  of 
Fenechas,  or  law,  from  the  general  study  of  Ecna,  or  wisdom, 
was  the  rise  of  schools  in  connection  with  religious 
establishments. 

The  class  of  persons  whom  wo  have  above  designated 
08  poets  were  c.iUed  File  in  Irish,  and  their  art  Filidecht. 
The  latter  is  usually  translated  poetry,  but  it  was  rather 
vaticination  in  which  they  used  verse.  The  FUi  truly 
represents  the  Oudreis,  or  vatcs,  who  formed  one  of  the 
orders  of  Druids,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Some  of  the 
forms  of  incantation  practised  by  the  FUi  are  described  in 
Irish  manuscripts,  and,  as  wo  have  stated  above,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Druid  as  well  as  to  the  FUi.  Those  which  in- 
volved pagan  riles,  and  which  were  consequently  forbidden 
by  St  Patrick,  fell  into  desuetude  with  the  name  Druid ; 
but  simple  incantations  by  rhymes  continued  to  be  practised 
iu  Christian  times.  One  of  these,  the  Glam  Dichinn,  or 
an  incantation  of  satirical  verses  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies,  which  was  believed  to  bo  capable  of  rais- 
ing blisters  on  the  face,  was  much  used,  and  supplies, 
perhaps,  one  reason  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of  Celts  to 
HBfiro.  The  FUi  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  in 
cjrly  times  by  some  kind  of  tonsure,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  wo  do  not  understand.  Perhaps  it  was  the  same  as 
tliat  afterwards  used  by  the  Christian  priests,  which 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  difference  between  the  early  Irish 
Church  and  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  at  all  events  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  Irish  priests  were  reproached  with  haWng 
the  tonsure  of  Simon  Magus,  who  iu  those  times  was  the 
reproHontativo  of  all  magicians  or  others  who  practised 
necromancy  or  vaticination.  There  were  several  degrees 
of  the  order  of  FUi,  tho  highest  being  the  OUamh  FUi,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out.  A  FUi  of  this  rank  was 
entitled  to  keep,  that  is,  to  have  supported  for  him,  a  grey- 
hound, a  beagle,  four  Btalliaua,  two   marcs,  and  theic  foala 


— the  maintenance  of  the  horses,  being  wc  arc  told,  at  tho 
expense  of  the  church.  The  king  fostered  the  OUamh'i 
sons  as  if  they  were  his  own  ;  and  tho  queen  was  bound 
to  give  dowries  to  his  daughters.  In  return  for  all  these 
emoluments  an<l  privileges  the  FUi,  or  poet,  was  bound  to 
Mimish  a  ])aiieg.vric  of  tlie  prince  annually.  In  fact  the 
chief  function  of  the  Fdi  wlien  he  became  a  mere  poet  was 
lO  eulogize  the  chief,  and  the  chief's  family  and  ancestors. 
The  designation,  given  to  tlie  Ciaullsh  bards,  of  parasites 
who  attended  llie  (iaulish  warriors  on  military  expeditions 
to  celebrate  their  praise,  by  Posidonius  tho  Rhodian  Stoic, 
who  visited  Gaul  about  100  B.C.,  applies  with  equal  truth 
to  the  Irish  FUi.  The  flattery  was  not  given  without 
hope  of  reward,  however.  In  tho  glossary  attributed  to 
Cormac,  who  was  at  the  same  time  king  and  bishop  at 
C'a^hel  in  the  9th  century,  which  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  10th  century,  wo  are  told  that  the  reason  why  tho 
second  degree  of  FUi  was  called  an  Anruth  was  because 
of  "  the  rich  stream  (Sru/h)  of  beautiful  praise  which  flows 
from  him,  and  the  stream  of  treasures  which  flows  to  liim 
iu  return."  This  was  e.'cactly  the  sentiment  of  the  Gaulish 
bard  who  in  enlogizing  the  magnificence  of  Bituitus  the 
Avernian  chief  said,  "  From  the  track  of  his  chariot- 
wheels  sprang  gold  and  blessings  to  mortals."  An  OUamh, 
or  as  we  might  call  him  a  doctor,  in  FilidecJd  was  entitled 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  scholars  who  formed  his  retinue 
when  he  went  abroad.  One  of  his  privileges  was  to  make  a 
circuit  at  certain  times,  the  extent  of  which  depended  upon 
bis  rank.  AVhen,  for  instance,  an  OUamh  FUi  became 
chief  poet,  and  was  invested  with  the  Tvrjen,  or  cloak 
trimmed  with  white  feathers,  the  symbol  of  his  office,  he 
might  make  a  circuit  of  Ireland.  During  his  circuit  tho 
OUamh  FUi  was  entitled  to  maintenance  and  protection 
for  a  certain  time,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  legal 
retinue,  and  their  horses  and  dogs  also.  They  could  not, 
however,  remain  beyond  the  fixed  legal  time  without  special 
invitation.  A  FUi,  or  indeed  any  of  Ih&recognized  learned 
professions,  could  not  claim  hospitality  as  a  right  from  any 
one  below  a  certain  rank,  which  was  measured  by  his  own. 

The  bards  who  recited  poems  and  stories  formed  at  first  a 
didtinct  branch  from  the  FUi.  According  as  the  true 
Filidecht  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the  FUi  became  simply  a 
poet,  the  two  orders  practically  coalesced,  and  tho  names 
FUi  and  bard  became  synonymous.  There  were  several 
degrees  of  bards,  according  to  the  number  of  poems  and 
stories  which  the  graduate  should  be  able  to  recite,  Jn 
pagan  times,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Irish  bards, 
like  the  Gaulish  ones,  accompanied  their  recitation  of 
poems  on  a  stringed  instrument  called  a  Crut,  believed  to 
have  been  a  harp.  The  bard  was  therefore  to  the  FUi,  or 
poet,  what  the  Jotjlcr  was  to  the  Troubadour,  and  the 
Jowjlexir  to  the  Trouvcre.  The  Cruitire,  or  harper,  who 
likewise  played  upon  a  kind  of  Rote  called  a  Timpan,  and 
who  belonged  to  tho  privileged  classes,  while  the  players  on 
other  instruments  did  not,  was  probably  the  representative 
of  tho  true  bard. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  iu  the  history  of  Celtic 
literature  is  the  relation  of  the  transformed  Druidic  hierarchy 
just  described  to  the  Christian  church.  Independent  of  its 
own  intrinsic  interest  some  knowledge  of  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  tho  system  of  schools  in  Ireland  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  tho  position  which  the  native 
literature  occupied  in  them.  Before  stating  what  wo  have 
to  say  on  the  latter  subjects  we  must  therefore  briefly 
describe  the  character  of  tlie  early  Irish  Cliurch. 

The  presence  of  British  bishops  at  several  councils,  and 
tho  production  of  so  distinguished  a  heresiarch  as  Pclagius, 
prove  that  there  must  have  been  an  organized  church  in 
Britain  in  tho  4th  century.  At  that  period  there  were 
many  populous  towns  there,' And  much  of  the  culture  o' 
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a  rich  Roman  yroviuce.  The  Britiah  Church  must, 
therefore,  have  been  organized  upon  the  municipal  type  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  is,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  must  have  coincided  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  out  of  which  the  later  diocesan 
system  grew.  The  intercourse,  partly  commercial,  partly 
hostile,  which  took  place  between  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
the  3d  and  4th  ceuturiea  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
introduce  Christianity  into  the  latter  country.  Mediseval 
■writers  state  that  Christianity  existed  in  Ireland  before 
6t  Patrick  ;  and  Celestius,  the  chief  disciple  of  Pelagins, 
and,  according  to  St  Augustine,  the  real  leader  of  the 
Pelagians,  was  an  Irishman.  Indeed,  if  we  can  trust  the 
etatement  of  Genadius.  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
0th  century,  the  parents  of  Celestius  must  not  only  have 
been  Christians  in  Ireland  in  the  year  369,  but  must  have 
known  the  use  of  letters,  for,  according  to  the  writer  fjuoted, 
Celestius  wrote  three  letters,  in  the  form  of  little  books,  on 
the  things  necessary  for  all  desirous  of  serving  God.  This 
primitive  Irish  Church  appears  to  have  been  principally,  if 
not  altogether,  confined  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
province  of  Muuster  forming  an  independent  kiugdom  at 
this  period,  or  at  least  one  having  but  little  political 
connection  with  the  other  provinces.  In  after  times,  when 
the  fame  of  St  Patrick  had  become  established,  and  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  apostle  of  Ireland,  the  saiuts  of 
the  primitive  church,  many  of  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us,  were  assumed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Patrician 
jjeriod,  or  were  confounded  with  persons  of  the  same 
name.  In  this  way  St  Brendan,  the  voyager,  born  dn 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  iu  the  county  of  Kerry, 
has  been  confounded  with  a  later  St  Brendan  who  lived 
IU  the  centre  of  Ireland.  The  church  which  grew  up  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  though  the  offspring  of  the  British 
Church,  must  necessarily  have  adapted  itself  to  the 
political  and  social  organization  of  the  country,  which  was 
altogether  tribal,  and  being  without  walled  towns  had 
none  of  the  elements  of  municipal  government  which  had 
moulded  the  church  organization  elsewhere.  Some  of  the 
Irish  legendary  lives  of  saints  of  the  early  church,  though, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them,  not  older  than  from 
the  I2th  to  the  14th  century,  give  us  amidst  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  prodigies  an  insight  into  this  highly  interesting 
church,  which  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland  by  St  Patrick  merely  extended,  but  did  not  chauge. 
vVhen  a  missionary  had  converted  a  chief  and  his  Occn,  or 
principal  men,  he  became  an  adopted  member  of  the  tribe, 
and  was  considered  to  be  a  Sai;  in  other  words,  he  was 
given  the  same  rank  and  privileges  as  the  pagan  priests 
had.  Beyond  building  a  round  wicker  oratory  for  the 
[  priest,  no  change  whatever  was  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  tribe.  The  course  of  study  for  the  different  grades 
of  Ecita,  Filidechi,  and  Feiuchas  went  on  as  before,  except 
that  in  the  course  of  Ecna,  or  wisdom,  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  added.  The  practice  of  the  different  kinds  of  verbal 
incantation  which  did  not  involve  distinct  pagan  rites  some 
centuries  later  by  the  poets  shows  this.  Fasting,  prayer, 
and  vigils  were  practised,  and  those  who  wished  to  embrace 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  that  is,  to  join  the  new  learned  class 
called  later  the  Gradh  Edasa,  or  grade  of  the  church, 
tonsured  themselves,  as  did  the  students  of  Filidecht  also, 
as  we  have  before  said.  The  Dun,  or  fortified  residence, 
of  the  chief,  around  which  lay  always  a  village  of  the 
different  classes  of  people  who  constituted  the  retainers  of 
an  Irish  chief,  became  a  kind  of  Cenohinm  of  a  novel  type. 
Some  members  of  the  Fme,  or  "House,"  desirous  of 
practising  a  higher  degree  of  asceticism,  went  into  the 
march-land,  or  waste  land  of  the  territory,  and  built  a 
wicker  hut  and  oratory.  Others  followed,  and  built  their 
huts  all  around,  and  a  new  Cenobium,  consisting  of  a  village 


of  huts  and  a  circular  oratory  gr.idually  grew  up,  which 
differed  from  the  original  one  ouly  by  the  absence  of  the 
ramparts  and  ditch  forming  the  Ban.  Afterwards  the 
round  tower,  which  was  a  mere  extension  of  the  circular 
stone  Caisel,  itself  an  imitation  in  stone  of  a  circular 
wicker-house — afforded  a  refuge  and  place  of  safety  for 
preserving  from  fire  and  theft  the  sacred  vessels  and  books 
belonging  to  those  religious  establishments,  which  were 
directly  established  for  religious  purposes. 

Whether  a  single  Fine  or  the  collection  of  "  Houses  " 
forming  a  'fuath,  or  tribe,  became  Christian,  they  were  all 
of  the  same  blood,  and  the  right  of  succession  to  th« 
property  and  government  of  the  church  remained  with  th« 
Fine  oi  "  House  "  of  the  donor.  The  church  within  eack 
Tuath,  or  tribe,  which  constituted  the  unit  state  of  the 
Irish  political  system,  was  simply  a  spiritual  Fine,  or 
•'  House,"  and  could  receive  and  hold  land  only  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  Fine.  Hence  the  Comorb  (coheir), 
or  successor  of  the  founder  of  a  Cenobium,  might  be,  and 
frequently  was,  a  layman.  This  explains,  too,  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  the  saints  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  who 
all  necessarily  belonged  to  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  as  the 
unfree  classes  could  not  form  Fines,  or  "  Houses,"  or 
enter  those  in  existence,  except  by  adoption  according  to 
legal  forms.  When  a  person  of  low  birth  appears  among 
the  saints  we  are  sure  to  have  some  legend  showing  how 
he  came  to  be  adopted  by  somebody.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  system  all  the  Cenobia  which  grew  out  of  the 
first,  and  the  chapels  which  were  established  in  connection 
with  Cenobia  to  supply  the  religious  wants  of  districts 
remote  from  the  latter,  remained  under  the  government 
of  the  parent  establishment.  Nay  more,  the  Cenobia 
founded  in  neighbouring  countries  by  missionaries  often 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  headship  of  the  parent 
establishment.  They  formed,  in  fact,  a  religious  clan,  in 
which  the  abbot  of  the  parent  establishment  exercised  the 
same  kind  of  authority  as  the  head  of  the  ordinary  clan. 
In  this  way  it  often  happened  that  bishops,  notwithstand- 
ing the  higher  order  of  their  functions,  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  priests,  and  even  of  womei:,  as  in  the  case 
of  St  Brigit.  This  peculiar  organization  of  the  church 
continued  to  exist  unaltered  in  Ireland  during  several 
centuries,  indeed  with  few  changes,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
position  of  bishops,  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
Irish  carried  this  organization  with  them  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  England,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Swatzerland, 
where  it  was  finally  supplanted  by  the  Benedictine  order. 

When  a  Dun,  and  its  surrounding  'dllage,  in  which 
lived  the  various  classes  who  formed  the  household  and 
retainers  of  a  chief,  became  a  kind  of  Cenobium,  in  which 
were  associated  together  those  who  had  formally  adopted 
a  religious  life  and  those  who  had  not,  we  can  understand 
how  a  school  could  grow  up  in  which  Ecna,  Filidecht,  and 
Fenechas  should  be  taught  along  with  Latin  and  Christian 
knowledge.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Cenobia  which  had 
a  direct  religious  origin  the  same  thing  took  place,  because 
many  persons  of  those  professions  embraced  a  religious 
life,  and  came  there  with  their  pupils,  either  with  the  object 
of  increasing  their  own  knowledge,  or  to  partake  of  the 
literary  life  of  the  place.  In  the  6th  century  som£  of 
those  schools  had  already  acquired  considerable  reputation  ; 
while  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  some  had  grown  into 
small  towns,  and  were  much  frequented  by  strangers. 
Bede  tells  us  that  in  664  many  of  the  nobility  and 
lower  ranks  of  the  English  nation  were  in  Ireland  leading 
a  monastic  life,  or  attending  the  schools,  "  going  about 
from  one  master's  cell  (hut)  to  another."  Incidentally  we 
learn  that  one  of  those  schools,  namely,  Cill  Belaigh,  had 
seven  streets  of  huts  occupied  by  foreigners  in  the  first 
half  of  the  8th  century      From  all  this  it  will  b«  seen  that 
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Oie  teachers  in  the  Irish  schools,  even  when  connected 
with  Cenobia,  or  l^ter  with  monasteries,  were  not 
necessarily  ecclesiastics.  Indeed  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  who  taught  in  chem  were  laymen,  such  as  Mac 
Coise,  Colman  O'Cluasaigh,  &c. ;  and  oven  Flann,  surnamed 
of  the  monastery,  who  was  head-mastor  of  the  school  of  St 
Bitite,  now  Monasterboyce,  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th 
century,  was  a  layman  and  married.  This  explains  the 
circumstance,  so  unusual  in  other  countries  in  the  Middle 
A^es,  of  80  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena  being  a  layman. 

The  course  of  instruction  included  under  the  term  Fili- 
dechl,  which  an  Ollamh  FiH  passed  through,  as  laid  down 
in  a  special  tract  called  the  Leabhar  Ollamhan,  or  Book  of 
OUaves,  occupied  twelve  years,  eight  of  which  wore  devoted 
to  learning  to  read  and  write  the  grammar  of  the  Irish 
language,    the    laws  of    the    privileged   classes,   Filidecht 
proper,  which  besides  vaticination,  ic,  included  whatever 
knowledge    was    then   possessed    of    the    phenomena    of 
nature,  the   elements  of  philosophy,  Diumeuchas  or  his- 
torical topography,  and  learning  by  heart  about  270  tales 
and  a  number  of  poems,  and  the  secret  language  of  the 
poets,  ic.     The  ninth  and   tenth  years   were  devoted  to 
the  composition  Of  various  kinds  of  poetry  ;   th^  eleventh 
year  was  employed  in  composing  fifty   major   and   fifty 
minor  specimens  of  verse  requiring  the  use  of  four  kinds 
of  metre.     The  studies  of  the  twelfth  year  consisted  in  the 
composition  of  sis  orations,  and  the  study   of  the  art  of 
poetry  according  to  the  precepts  of  four  different  authors, 
whose  treatises  aro  unfortunately  either  lost  or  unknown. 
The  last  two  years  of  the  course  were   for  those   who 
proposed  to  become  Ollamhs.     Whatever  may  have  been 
the  character  of  the  teaching  or  the  value  of  the  outcome, 
it  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  cultivation  of  any   vulgar 
language  in  Europe.     As  an   example  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  native  literature,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  head-master  of  a  school  was  obliged  to  go  through  the 
course  just  indicated,  as  well  as  to  know  Latin,  "and from 
the  Ten  Commandments  to  the  whole  of  the   Scriptures." 
The  school  here  implied  would  be  one  of  those  connected 
with    a   Cenobium,    or  monastery,   and  had  usually    six 
teachers.     The  lowest  of  these  taught  the  students  to  recite 
the  psalms  ;   the  second  taught  the  course  of  native   litera- 
ture just  described  up  to  the  end  of  the  10th  year.     The 
fourth  master  taught  Latin,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of 
astronomy  and  geography;  the  fifth  master  was  professor  of 
divinity;  and  the  sixth  was  tho  hcad-mastor,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  know  the  whole  course,  both  profane  and  sacred. 
In  discussing  tho  outcome  of  this  system  of  education 
we  can  hrfre  of  courjo  take  cognizance  only  of  what  has 
been  written  in  Irish,  and  must  consequently  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  caily  church,  tho 
writings  of  Columbanus,  Sidil  or  Sedulius,  Johannes  Scotus, 
Adamnan,  and  others  who  wrote  in  Latin.     For  Ifie  same 
reason  wo  must  in  speaking  of  existing  Irish  manasoripta 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  Latin  ones,  among  which  aro 
Bomo  of  tho  most  remarkable  illuminated  books  in  Europe, 
Buch  as  tho  Book  of  Kells.     In    tho  Ambrosian  Library  in 
Milan,  the  libraries  of  the  convent  of  St  Gall  and  of  Bern 
in   Switzerhmd,  of  the  University  of   Wurzburg,   and  of 
Carlsruhe,  tlijcrc  are  several  Latin  manuscripts  glossed  more 
or  less  copiously  with  explanatory  Irish  words.     There  is 
also  iu  tho  town  library  of  Cambray  a  manuscript  containing 
the  canons  of  an  Irish  council  held  in  C84,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  preserved  a  fragment  of  an  Irish  strmou  on  self- 
denial.     These  manuscripts,  some  of  which  belong  to  tho 
Slh  century  .iiul  tho  others  to  the  Otli,  furnished  materials 
10  Zuuss  for  his  Gnvnmalira  C''i!'-<i,  a  work  which  created 
an  epoch  in  Celtic  philology.     ^Yilll  the  exception  of  tho 
.List  uiourioncJ  none  of  these  manuscripts  contain  a  con- 
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tinuous  Old  Irish  text      But  according  to  Mone  there  is 
in  the  convent  of  St  Paul,  somewhere  in  Cariuthia,  a  manu- 
script altogether  in  Irish,  containing  among  other  pieces 
poems,  copies  of  which  aro  to  be  found  m  manuscripts  of 
the  14tL  century  in  Ireland      In  tho  Royal  Library  at 
Copenhagen   there  is  one  manuscript,  partly   vellum  and 
partly   paper,   containing    Irish   p^ems,   which   formerly 
belonged  to  Professor  Thorke'.in,  but  wo  do  not  know  its 
age.     Tho    manuscripts  formerly  belonging  to  tho    Irish 
College  at  Louvain  wore  dispersed,  the  better  portion  being 
taken  to  the  Franciscan  convent  of  St  Isidore  at  Rome, 
where  they  remained  until  within  the  last  fivo  or  six  years, 
when  they  were  brought  to  the  convent  of  the  same  order 
in  Dublin.     Tho  remainder  of  tho  Louvain  manuscripts, 
consisting  chiefly  of  copies  of  Irish  lives  of  the  saints  made 
for  Colgau  when  preparing  his  Acta  Sandoi-um,  are  now  iu 
the  Royal  Library  at   Brussels.     These   are   all  the  Irish 
manuscripts  now  known  to  exist  on  the  Continent.      The 
Irish  manuscripts  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  by  good  fortune  the  majority  of  them,  and  these 
the  most  valuable,  are  in  public  libraries,  and  are  thus  at 
once  more  accessible  to  scholars  and  safer  from  fire,  tho 
danger  by  which   Welsh   literature  has   already  suffered 
much   loss.      The   number  of   Irish   manuscripts  which 
formerly   existed     must   have   been    considerable   if    the 
File  were  as  industrious  as  they  were  numerous  and  well 
rewarded.     More    than    thirty   books   are    mentioned   by 
special  names  as  sources  from  which  some  of   the  most 
important  existing  manuscripts  were  compiled,  which  aro 
now  lost,  although  some  of  them  existed  as  late  as  the 
17th. century.     Nearly  all  the  most  valuable  existing  books 
are  to  be  found  in  four  public  libraries,  namely,  those  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  tho 
Bodleian  Library    at   Oxford,   and  the  British   Museum. 
The    collection   of   Irish    manuscripts    belonging    to    the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  is  tho  largest  of  all,  and  comprises, 
besides  a  large  number  of  paper  manuscripts  containing 
many   things  not  found  elsewhere,   the  valuable  vellum 
manuscripts,    Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri  or  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow,   the  Bock  of   Ballymote,   the  Book,  of  Lecan,  the 
Leabhar  Breac  or  Speckled  Book,  the  Book  of  Fermoy. 
Next  in  importance  stands  the  collection  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,   which    contains  tho  Book  of  Leinster  (the  most 
valuable    from  a   literary   point   of   view   of  all  existing 
manuscripts),  the  yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  and  a  number  of 
other  manuscripts  full  of  poems  and  prose  tales,  besides 
the  most  valuable   of  the  existing  law  manuscripts.     Tho 
collection  in  the   Bodleian  Library,  though  consisting  we 
believe  of  only  sixteen  volumes,  is  very  valuable.     Besides 
a  rare  law  manuscript  it  includes  a  manuscript  compiled 
perhaps  as  eariy  as  the  year  1100,  and  certainly  not  later 
than  the  first  half  of  tho  12th  century,  and  containing  some 
important    poems   not   known    to   exist  elsewhere.      The 
British  Museum  Library  has  now  a  considerable  number 
of  Irish  manuscripts,  chiefly,  however,  written  on  paper. 
But  besides  some  law  manuscripts  of  value,  there  is  one 
vellum  manuscript,  a  small  folio  of  68  leaves  beautifully 
written  about  the  year  UCO,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  which  contains  tho  best  extant  copies  of 
several  of  the  most   celebrated   historic   tales.      Of    tho 
vellum  manuscripts  in  private  hands  the  most  important 
are  the  Book  of  Lismore,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  kept  at  Lismore  Castle  in  Ireland  ;  a  manuscript 
in  tho  possession  of  the  O'Connor  Don,  containing  a  largo 
number  of  poems  of  the  ICth  and   IGth  centuries;   tho 
Liber   Fhvus.    a   small    folio    manuscript   cf   about   tho 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  ,   tlie  manuscripts  formerly 
belonging  to   tho  duko  of  Buckingham,  and  now  in  tho 
possession  of  tho  carl  of  Ashburnham.     The  most  important 
manuscript   in    this   collection,    which   is   inaccessible   to 
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scholars,  is  the  larger  fragmeut  of  the  Book  of  O'Duvegan, 
Qllamh  of  Ui  Maine,  the  O'Kelly's  country,  who  died  in 
the  year  1372.  The  other  part  of  thLi  manuscript  is  in 
the  British  Museum. 
Contents  o(  The  contents  of  these  manuscripts  are  of  the  most 
Irish  MSS.  uiiscellancous  character  iii  fact  many  of  them  aio  mcru 
scrap  books.  The  foUowinf;  classification  vill  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  general  notion  of  the  natuie  of  existing 
Irish  literature  : — (1)  grammar  and  glossaries  ;  (2)  annals, 
genealogies,  and  pedigrees  ;  (3)  history,  legendary  and 
real,  including  a  large  number  of  narrative  poems,  some  of 
which  might  be  considered  to  be  ballads,  and  prose  his- 
torical tales ;  (4)  mythological  and  other  imaginative 
tales  ;  (5)  lyric  poetry  ;  (6)  satire  ;  (7)  religious  litera- 
ture, including  lives  of  saints  ;  (8)  law  ,  (9)  science, 
inclusive  of  medicine  ;  and  (10)  miscellaneous  translations 
from  other  languages.  The  manuscripts  containing  this 
varied  literature  were  written  after  the  1 1th  centuiy  ;  only 
three  of  the  principal  ones  above  mentioned  are  as  old  as 
the  12th,  the  remainder  being  written  chiefly  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  The  contents  of  a  manuscript  are  at 
least  as  old  as  itself  and  may  be  much  older.  Sometimes 
the  manuscript  itself  informs  us  that  a  particular  piece 
was  copied  from  another  manuscript  which  is  named. 
Again  poems  are  attributed  to  authors  v/ho  lived  long 
before  the  manuscript  containing  them  was  written,  even 
as  far  back  as  pagan  times.  Can  we  look  upon  those 
l>oem3  as  the  genuine  work  of  the  period  they  are  referred 
to,  in  the  same  way  as  we  accept  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  although  we  do  not  possess  any  manuscripts 
of  them  written  within  even  centuries  of  the  author's 
time  ?  and  if  not,  how  are  we  to  determine  the  true  age  of 
the  contents  of  an  Irish  or  of  a  Welsh  manuscript  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  necessarily  aflfects  everything  that 
could  be  said  on  the  character  and  growth,of  Irish  and 
Welsh  literature.  We  must,  therefore,  say  a  'rew  words  on 
cia  subject,  especially  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  some  of 
t'i  considerations  which  might  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  true 
5j!  ation  of  the  problem. 

The  first  point  which  naturally  suggests  itself  for  inquiry 
is  whether  the  Irish  knew  the  use  of  letters  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  This  question  has  been  much 
discussed,  but  as  there  is  not  much  evidence  one  way  or 
the  other,  the  discussion  has  not  been  profitable.  Caesar 
says  that  the  Gauls  knew  writing  and  used  the  Greek 
alphabet,  showing  that  their  knowledge  of  letters  probably 
came  from  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia  ;  and  the  Gauls 
of  North  Italy  used  the  Etruscan  alphabet  long  before  the 
time  of  Cjesar.  But  these  facts,  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  their  brethren  in  the  British  Islands  had  also  a 
knowledge  of  letters  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  nor 
have  we  any  evidence  even  after  that  event  that  the  British 
■language  was  written.  The  Celtic  names  on  British  coins 
prove  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  As  regards  Ireland 
the,  only  piece  of  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  knowledge 
of  writing  before  St  Patrick's  time  is  the  statement  of 
Gennadius  respecting  the  letters  of  Celestius.  This,  it  must 
be  admitted,  would  be  very  slender  evidence  to  found  a 
conclusion  upon  unless  supported  by  more  definite  facts. 
In  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  those  parts  of  Wales 
once  occupied  by  the  Irish,  are  found  rude  stone  monu- 
ments, upon  the  edges  of  which  are  cut  inscriptions 
consisting  of  a  number  of  long  and  short  lines.  This 
method  of  writing,  which  is  called  Ogam,  was  practised  in 
Christian  times  even  as  late  as  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
for  marginal  entries  written  in  Ogam  characters  are  found 
in  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  St  Gall ;  and  in  the  vellum 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy, 
called  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  compiled  near  the  close  of 
the  14th  century    the  diil'ereut  stylcj  of  Ogaraic  writing 


and  the  value  of  the  letters  are  explained  in  a  special 
tract  on  the  subject.  The  charijcter  of  many  inscribed 
■monuments,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
usually  found,  scorn  to  favour  their  pre-Christian  use  also. 
On  this  point,  however,  there  is  still  much  uncertainty,  rind 
the  utiuiist  that  wo  could  venture  to  say  is  that  the  archaic 
character  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  Ogamic  words,  and 
especially  the  case  of  one  bilingual  inscription,  places  their 
relative  antiquity  beyond  question.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  O^aira-iuscribed  stones  is  worthy  of  attention  ; 
they  are  almost  exclusively  confined  in  Ireland  to  Munster, 
and  chiefly  to  the  south-western  counties.  In  the  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Connaught  only  a  few  have  been  found  at 
one  or  two  spots,  and  but  one  has  been  found  in  Ulster  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  most  abundant  in  the  district  where, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Milesians  or  Scots  first  landed  in 
Ireland.  In  Wales  they  seem  also  to  be  chiefly  confined  to 
the  districts  formerly  occupied  by  the  Gwyddd,  or  Gad. 
Notwithstanding  the  use  of  Ogam  by  Irish  scribes  in  tho 
9th  century,  and  the  existence  of  tho  key  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote,  the  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  has  not  been 
hitherto  very  easy,  perhaps,  as  some  think,  because  many 
aie  cryptic.  Those  that  have  been  deciphered  with  certainty 
are  verjj  simple,  and  evidently  marked  the  grave  in  some 
instances,  perhaps  in  every  case,  of  a  Sai  or  Fili,  that  is, 
if  used  in  pagan  times,  of  one  of  the  Druidic  order.  If  we 
can  trust  to  the  authority  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the 
romantic  tales.  Ogam  was  used  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  the  south  ;  there,  however,  it  was  cut  on  sticks 
or  twigs,  as  Venantius  Fortunatus  tells  us  the  barbarians 
cut  their  runes.  In  some  Irish  poems  mention  is  made  of 
Duile  Feda,  which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Books 
of  Wood,"  and  may  have  been  O^ant-inscribed  tablets. 
But  as  no  specimen  of  this  literature  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  as  they  must,  if  they  were  ever  used  at  all,  have  been 
an  inconvenient  and  imperfect  mode  of  recording  the  pro- 
duct of  thought,  we  maj  leave  them  out  of  consideration. 
Whatever  opinion  then  may  be  held  as  to  the  existence  in 
Ireland  of  r  knowledge  of  letters  in  prehistoric  times,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  literature  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  began  there  with  Christianity.  In  saying  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  that  a  record 
of  events,  accounts  of  battles,  panegyrics  of  warriors,  may 
not  be  orally  transmitted  in  verse.  Metre,  alliteration, 
rhyme,  and  assonance  are  powerful  aids  to  the  memory, 
and  a  bar  to  the  introduction  of  new  matter,  and  conse- 
quently prevent  two  different  streams  of  traditions  from 
mingling.  But  in  time,  and  especially  among  a  highly 
imaginative  people  possessing  the  power  of  improvising  in 
verse,  the  streams  of  verse  did  mingle,  enlarge,  and  modify 
themselves.  Nevertheless  it  is  marvellous  how  perfectly 
long  poems  of  the  most  complex  metrical  structure  may 
be  transmitted  by  oral  tradition  for  centuries.  Poems 
transmitted  in  this  way  follow  of  course  all  the  phonetic 
changes  of  the  language,  and,  when  at  length  they  are 
written  down  from  memory,  look  .as  if  they  had  been  com- 
posed at  first  in  the  living  language.  In  this  way  an  essen- 
tially pagan  literature  may  come  as  it  were  into  existence 
long  after  paganism  itself  had  passed  away.  The  Kalevala, 
or  heroic  epopee  of  the  Finns,  and  the  Kalevi  Poeg  of  the 
Esthonians,  are  examples  of  this.  In  order  that  this  she  uld 
take  place, the  manners,  customs,  and  general  state  of  culture 
should  undergo  but  little  change.  When  any  serious  change 
in  tbese  respects  occurs,  the  stream  either  ceases  altogether, 
or  becomes  so  modified  and  admixed  with  foreign  elements 
that  a  new  literature  may  be  said  to  begin.  One  of  t'ue 
most  marked  change.-  which  takes  place  under  such  circum- 
stances is  the  substitution  of  vague  descriptions  of  dress 
and  arms,  and  a  vague  toponomy,  for  the  fidl  and  definite 
descriptions  and  precise  toponomy  of  the  primitive  poems. 
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The  knowledge  of  writing  does  not  necessarily  involve 
tLo  entire  supplanting  of  tradition  by  written  narrative. 
Many  Asiatic  nations  who  possess  alphabets  from  olden 
time  nevertheless  still  transmit  their  history  by  oral  tradition. 
Tho  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  organization  and 
method  of  instruction  of  tho  poets  clearly  shows  that -in 
early  times  genealogies,  laws,  history,  tales,  &c,,  were  trans- 
mitted orally,'  or,  as  was  said,  "from  mouth' and  tongue." 
This  should  always  be  borue  in  mind  when  discussing  the 
antiquity  or  genuineness  of  poems,  prose  tales,  or  histories. 
Here  it  may  be  weU  to  remark  that  verse  is  a  better  vehicle 
for  the  oral  transmission  of  kpowledge  than  prose.  Besides 
being  more  difficult  to  remember  than  verse,  prose  offers 
greater  facility,  not  to  say  inducements,  to  iutroduce  new 
matter  by  way  of  explanation  or  commentary,  or  to  fuse 
legends  of  different  kinds..  Hence  laws  were  transmitted 
h»  verso,  and  wherever  we  have-a  legend  embodied  in  verse, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  both  more  archaic  and  purer  than 
when  in  prose.  The  use  of  prose  seems  to  indicate  the 
passage  from  oral  to  written  tradition.  Another  point 
which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  judging  of  such  literatures 
as  those  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales,  is  that  after  the  traditions 
of  a  country  have  beeu  committed  to  writing  the  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  will  not  be  transmitted  in  equal  purity 
or  preserve  their  original  form  and  language  equally.  .  Every 
fresh  copy  of  an  account  of  a  battle,  a  legend,  or  a  life  of  a 
eaiut,  or  of  a  narrative  or  doscription,  would  follow  the  change 
in  the  spoken  language,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  acces- 
sories of  the  picture,  such  as  dress,  arms,  &c. ;  in  other  words 
it  would  bo  a  now  and  popular  edition  made  intelligible  to 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  words  of  a  law  or  decision 
are  important  and  would  be  sure  to  be  copied  without  othec 
changes  than  what  the  carelessness  or  ignorancoof  the  scribe 
would  produce.  As  vellum  was  dear  and  not  easily  pro- 
cured everywhere  the  words  were  written  close  together  and 
contractions  were  used,  especially  for  tho  terminations ; 
here  was  a  fertile  source  of  error  and  of  the  corruption  of 
grammatical  forms  by  ignorant  and  careless  scribes.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  Irish  manusCTipts  will  illustrate 
the  preceding  remarks.  In  the  same  manuscript  may  be 
found  pieces  which  differ  in  language  by  centuries.  If  the 
manuscript  contain  law-tracts,  or  pieces  on  subjects  not  of 
common  or  popular  interest,  they  will  be  found  written  in 
obsolete  language,  and  generally  noted  with  explanatory 
glosses  or  commentaries.  The  language  of  the  tales  and 
popular  poems  on  tho  other  hand  will  represent  exactly 
tho  period  of  tho  compilation  of  tho  manuscript  ;  and  yet 
they  may  have  been  originally  composed  long  before  the 
law. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  first  category  of  Irish  literature 
further  than  to  observe  that  Irish  scribes  seem  to  have  had 
a  special  liking  for  glossing,  and  that  if  all  the  existing 
glossaries,  old  and  new,  were  added  together  we  should  have 
at  least  30,000  words  besides  those  in  printed  dictionaries, 
a  richness  of  vocjibulary  unequalled  perhaps  by  auy  living 
language.  Among  tho  old  glossaries  we  may  mention  that 
attributed  to  Cormac  Mac  Cuilenndin,  king  and  bishop  of 
Cashol,  who  was  killed  in  903,  as  an  early  attempt  at  com- 
parative etymology,  tho  author  referring  to  Latin,  Greek, 
ilebrew,  Norso,  and  British.  Many  of  those  derivations 
II  t  no  doubt  wrong,  but  oa  an  early  attempt  it  is  curious. 
Vijs  earliest  copy  of  this  glossary  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
>l  Leiustor,  compiled  in  tho  first  half  of  tho  1 2th  century, 
out  though  some  articles  may  have  been  added,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  work  of  Cormao.  As 
grammar  formed  an  important  subject  of  tho  courso  of 
rUidecfU  we  might  expect  to  find  many  treatises  on  it  in 
friah  mannscripts.  Several  arp  mentioned,  but  they  appear 
to  bo  lost.  There  ij,  however,  one  deserving  oX  much 
ttontioD,  written  perhaps  in  tho  9th  or  lOtn  century ; 


the  oldest  copies  now  known,  however,  are  those  in  the 
Books  of  BaUymote  and  of  Lecan,  manuscripts  compiled 
towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

Annals  form  a  notable  element  in  Irish  literature,  Aiinais, 
but  we  can  do  little  more  than  mention  a  few  of  tho 
more  important  compilations.  During  the  11th  century 
attempts  were  made  to  synchronize  Irish  events  with 
those  of  other  countries.  Of  these  may  bo  mentioned 
tho  synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterboyce,  already 
mentioned.  But  the  most  notable  attempt  to  synchronize 
events  is  that  made  by  Tighemach  (yBraoin,  abbot  ofi 
Clonmacnoise,  who  died  in  1088.  Tighemach  in  lii» 
Annals  displays  considerable  scholarship,  and  for  the  time 
fair  critical  power.  He  was  probably  the  firet  to  intro- 
duce the  common  era  into  Irish  annals.  The  oldest  copy, 
and  unfortunately  only  a  fragment,  is  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  12th  century  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
nor  can  a  perfect  oepy  be  made  out  of  the  six  or  seven 
other  copies  which  are  known.  The  Annals  called  by 
most  writers  since  the  times  of  Usher  and  Ware  tho 
Aimah  of  Uhtei;  but  more  correctly  the  Annals  of  Senat 
Mic  Maghniiea,  or  Mac  Manus,  compiled  or  copied  by 
Cathal  Maguire  in  1498,  in  an  island  in  Upper  Lough  Erue 
called  Senat  Mic  MagKmisa,  and  continued  in  some  copies 
to  1604,  are  of  special  importance,  because  the  bock 
contains  notices  of '  comets,  eclipses,  and  other  natural 
phenomena,  which  appear  to  have  been  recorded  by  eye- 
witnesses, as  is  proved  by  the  day  and  hour  of  the  eclipt-e 
of  the  sun  on  1st  May  664  being  correctly  recordei'i, 
while  Bode,  who  records  the  same  eclipse  post-dates  it, 
as  the  result  of  calculation,  by  two  days,  as  does  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  also.  Tigltemach,  like  the  Annah  of  Ulster,  give.i 
the  right  date.  This  fact  shows  that  both  Tighet-nach 
and  the  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  must  have  had 
access  to  contemporary  docuntents,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century.  But  the  most  extensive 
though  the  latest-compiled  Annals  is  the  collection  called  by 
Father  John  Colgan,  editor  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ilibtrnux, 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  the  chief  of  whom  Mas 
Michael  O'Clery,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who,  after  coUectinjj 
materials  from  the  then  existing  Irish  manuscripts,  com- 
menced in  1632,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  convent  of  his 
order  in  Donegal,  the  compilation  of  this  very  remarkable 
monument,  and  in  four  years  completed  it.  The  Annals  ot 
the  Four  Masters  extend  from  fabolous  antiquity  to  1616. 
Down  to  the  4th  century  the  entries  are  little  more  than 
lists  of  kiilgs,  but  thenceforward  they  become  fuller  and 
more  trustworthy. 

The  political  and  eocial  organization  of  Ireland,  and  I'edigreee. 
especially  the  custom  of  gavel-kind,  made  pedigrees  and 
genealogies  matters  of  great  importance.  The  Irish  gene- 
alogies are  usually  carried  up  to  Noah,  and  include  on  the 
way  many  eponyms  and  even  divinities.  The  Biblical 
portion  may  be  easily  removed  without  detriment  to  the 
Irish  part ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  where  the  legendary 
and  the  true  touch.  '  Within  the  historical  period  the 
pedigrees  and  genealogies  afford  great  help  in  historical 
inquiry,  though  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  Sai  was 
quite  as  capable  of  inventing  a  pedigree  as  any  moden 
herald.  Topography  may  be  said  to  be  tho  complement 
of  pedigrees,  and  like  tho  latter  was  of  great  use  to  Irish 
families,  and  was  accordingly,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  well  attended  to.  Of  this  kind  of  literature  the  most 
curious  and  valuaolo  example  is  tho  tract  called  tho 
Dimuenchas,  said  to  have  been  compiled  at  Tara  by  a  /Sas 
named  Amergin  Mao  Amalgaidh,  or  Macauley,  about  tho 
year  BBO.  Thb  work,  the  oldest  copy  of  which  i?  io 
the  Book  of  Leinstcr,  gives  an  account  of  the  legendai; 
origin  of  several  places  of  noto,  and  thus  preserros  i^valu- 
oblo  mythological  materials. 
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Every  succussivo  raco  which  peopled  Ireland  had,  wc  are 
told,  its  liistorian.  whose  uamcs  arc  given,  and  in  some 
CAses  particular  vei-s&i  and  even  long  poems  arc  attributed 
to  them.  These  are.  of  course,  nljihological  personages, 
but  this  fact  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
system  of  recording  in  verse  the  history  of  the  country. 
Without  going  back  to  Coitbre,  the  sou  of  the  goddess 
Etain,  wife  of  Ogma  "  of  the  sun-like-  face,"  a  long  list  of 
poets  beginning  with  Atlill  Oltim,  a  king  of  Mun.ster  in 
the  2d  century,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  chief  Celtic 
families  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  may  be  made  out.  There 
art)  Uircc  poems  in  the  Dook  of  Leinster  attributed  to  the 
Ailitl  just  named.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  their 
present  form  these  poems  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  poet 
who  lived  a  thousand  yeai-s  before  the  Book  of  Leinster 
was  written,  eveu  if  the  poet  were  not,  as  is  probable,  only 
on  eponymous  ancestor  of  Munster  clans.  To  the  same  or 
a  somewhat  later  period  belong  several  other  mythological 
pci-sonagos  to  whom  poems  still  extant  are  attributed,  and 
of  whom  wo  shall  have  something  to  say  presently, — namely, 
Finn  son  of  Ciimall,  contemporary  of  Cormac  son  of  Art, 
"  tho  lone  man,"  and  a  reputed  author  himself,  Oisin  the 
Rou  of  Finn  (the  Ossi.in  of  later  romance),  and  his  brother 
Fergus,  and  his  cousin  Cnille.  In  I^'iaH  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  who  was  killed  on  an  excursion  into  Britain  in 
405,  we  have  probably  an  undoubted  historic  personage, 
and  in  Torna  Eigeas  or  "  the  learned,"  his  Fill,  a  real  poet. 
There  are  many  poems  attributed  to  him  still  extant,  but 
in  their  present  form  they  belong  to  a  period  not  perhaps 
carher  than  the  11th  century.  His  contemporary  Laulcenn 
was  the  author  of  an  Art  of  Poetry  \\hich  has  not  reached 
us.  After  the  conversion  of  tho  whole  country  in  the  5th 
century  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  poets  whose 
names  occifr  in  the  Annals,  and  to  whom  poems  are 
attributed  in  manuscripts,  Vere  real  personages.  Some  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  the  earlier  ones  have  come  down  in 
Buch  an  archaic  dress  that  it  is  probable  we  have  the 
genuine  work  of  the  poet.  The  works  of  tho  poets  of  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries  are  either  their  genuine  pro- 
ductionsor  at  most  slightly  modernized  versions.  Between 
the  first  of  those  centuries  and  tho  14th  the  change  in  the 
language  was  not  very  great.  Among  the  names  of  authors 
of  historical  poems  who  lived  between  the  5th  and  the  11th 
century  tho  following  deserve  special  mention  : — Bishop 
Fiacc,  author  of  a  metrical  life  of  St  Patrick  which  survives 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  its  original  form ;  and  Dal/an  Forgaill, 
a  coirtemporary  of  St  ColumcilM,  and  author  of  an  elegy  on 
that  saint,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  tlie  oldest  manuscrijit 
written  wholly  in  Irish  now  in  Ireland,  tho  Lcahhar  va 
li-Ui'lJiri,  or  Book  of  tho  Dun  Cow,  whicli  was  compiled 
before  HOG.  The  poem  in  question  is  glossed  and 
Kcconipanicd  by  a  kind  of  coramenlaiy  on  the  difficult 
words,  so  that  the  language  was  already  so  obsolete  in  the 
end  of  tho  11th  century  as  to  be  practically  tininlcUigible. 
In  the  7th  century  the  most  prominent  names  are  the 
foUowii^.  Senchdii  Turpcist,  the  successor  of  the  DaUun 
jast  mentioned  as  chief  poet  of  Ireland,  flourished 
about  the  year  COO.  Scvchan  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  authorship  of  the  existing  form  of  tho  principal  Irish 
tale,  the  Tiiin  Bo  Ciiailnge,  is  attributed.  Finutnnn,  poet 
uf  llaghaJfuch,  king  of  C'onnaught,  killed  in  648,  has 
attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  a  very  spirited  ballad 
on  the  deeds  and  death  of  his  patron.  The  language  of 
this  poem,  admitting  it  to  have  been  written  by  Fiuniann, 
has  been  modified  to  some  extent  in  the  way  above 
sOggestcd.  Rt  ifolingvcas  the  author  of  several  poems  of 
considerable  merit,  somo  -of  which  only  coine  under  the 
present  category.  Two  of  St  Moliiig's  poems  have  been 
fiTOud  by  Mono  in  the  maurscrijit  in  the  convent  of  St  Paul 
Va    CSirinthin    nlx)vo    mentioned,    and    scarcely   differ    in 


oithography  from  the  copies  which  exist  in  manuscripts  in 
Ireland  compiled  six  hundred  years  later  than  the  St  Paul 
codex,  assuming  the  lattef  to  be.  as  Mone  suggested,  of  the 
8th  century.  Cennfactadk  "  the  Learned,"  the  reputed 
author  of  the  grammar  of  the  Irish  language  above  mou 
tiuned,  died  in  G78.  During  the  8th  century  the  num- 
ber of  writers  appears  to  have  been  smaller  than  in  tlu 
preceding  and  succeeding  centuries.  This  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  great  number  who  went  abroad,  for  during  that 
century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  9th,  Irishmen  were  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  the  latter  century 
FotluuUi,  Ftiiiiagai),  and  Flann  Mac  Londin  occupied  a 
prominent  position  as  writers  of  historical  poems.  Laitheog, 
the  mother  of  Flann  Mac  Lonaia,  deserves  mention  also  as 
a,  poete.'s,  and  as  showing  that  women  shared  in  tho  literaiy 
cultivation  of  the  period.  In  the  10th  century  the  most 
prominent  poets  were  Conaac  "  the  Learned,"  Cinacdh 
O'Uartagaii,  and  Echaid  O'Flinn  ;  and  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, Echaid  O'Ceirin,  surnamed  "  the  Learned,"  author  of  a 
curious  historical  poem  descriptive  of  one  of  the  great  fair? 
or  Oentc/ts,  held  in  Ireland ;  Mac  Liag,  Mac-  Coise,  Cuan 
O'Lot/uaiii,  and  F/aim  of  the  Jlonastery.  The  historiccl 
poems  attributed  to  the  writers  of  the°"10th  and  llth 
centuries  are,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more  numeross 
than  those  of  preceding  oues.  Indeed  we  might  make  *i; 
epitome  of  tho  whole  history  of  the  country,  especially  of 
the  legendary  part,  from  the  poems  of  the  writers  ju.st 
mentioned,  the  poets  of  one  period  deriving  the  materialf 
of  their  own  poems  from  those  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  llth  and  12th  century  prose  came  largely  inti' 
use,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  prose  historic 
tales  and  romances  which  were  written  at  this  time.  It 
13  difficult  to  drav7  a  line  between  real  history  and  hiB- 
torical  fiction  in  an  early  literature,  but  in  Irish  it  i") 
especially  so,  for  we  find  many  of  the  so-called  historical 
tales  so  free  from  the  miraculous,  and  so  sober  in  the 
narrative,  that  at  first  sight  we  could  scarcely  refuse  to 
accept  them  as  history  ;  and  yet  one  of  them  to  which 
this  description  applies  is  undoubtedly  an  account  of  a  war 
between  deities.  In  general,  however,  we  can  follow  all 
the  stages  from  a  simple  historical  narrative  up  to  a  full- 
blown romance.  Tlie  circumstances  under  which  this  kind 
of  literature  was  produced  show  why  this  should  be  so. 
The  business  of  the  Fili,  or  poet,  was  to  praise  his  chief, 
celebrate  the  achievements  of  his  ancestors,  and  find  him 
amasement  when  he  regaled  his  Sahaid,  or  projjs,  as  the 
chief  men  of  the  tribe  were  called,  in  his  alehouse.  For 
this  purpose  a  simple  narrative  of  a  foray  or  a  skirmish 
required  to  bo  embroidered  with  a  little  romance  ;  hence  llie 
number  of  accounts  of  battles,  deaths,  feasts,  <tc.,  which 
though  in  the  main  founded  on  real  events  belong  by  their 
treatment  to  fiction.  There  are,  however,  somo  produc- 
tions which  though  not  free  from  invention  may  yet  bo 
classed  as  attempts  at  writing  prose  historical  narrative. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  of  this  class  of  compositions  is  tho 
History  of  the  Borromcan  Tribute,  or  great  tribute  of  cows 
levied  in  the  province  of  Leinster  by  Tuaihal,  surnamed 
Tcachtmar,  or  "  the  Legitimate,"  v  hose  death  is  variously 
stated  to  have  occurred  at  from  106  to  160,  and  who 
consequently  belongs  to  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period. 
This  tribute  was  abolished  by  the  paramount  king  of  Ireland 
Finnachta,  surnamed  "  the  Festive,"  at  the  instance  of  tho 
St  Mvliiig  above  mentioned,  buf  imposed  again  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1 1  th  century  by  Brian,  surnamed  from 
this  circumstance  Boroimhe,  or  "  Brian  of  the  Cow  Tribute," 
as  a  punishment  of  Leinster  for  supporting  the  Danes. 
This  interesting  work  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and 
was  therefore  probably  written  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  tribute.  Another  work  of  the  same 
period  is  the  Wars  of  the  Gofdhil  with  the  GaUl,  or  the 
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history  of  tlio  invasions  of  Ireland  by  the  Danes  and 
Norsemen.  Tho  only  perfect  copy  of  this  work  known  is 
one  in  tlie  handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clery,  chiefs  of  the 
Four  Masters,  in  the  National  Library  at  Brussels,  but  there 
is  a  fragment  of  it  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  remainder 
being  lost.  The  existence  of  this  fragment  shows  that  it 
was  written  at  latest  within  a  century  of  the  battle  'of 
Clontarf ;  but  from  curious  incidental  evidence  it  must 
have  been  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle,  or  by 
some  ore  who  received  his  information  from  one  who  had 
been  th3ro.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  history  that  the  tide 
in  Dublin  Bay  coincided  with  sunrise  on  the  23d  of  April 
1014,  the  day  the  battle  of  Clcfntarf  was  fought,  and  that 
the  returning  tide  in  the  evening  aided  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Danes  ,  astronomical  calculations  have  shown  that  the 
first  part  of  this  statement  is  quite  correct.  The  style  of 
this  work  is  poor,  tho  descriptions  are  wanting  in  precision 
and  accuracy  of  detail,  owing  to  the  redundancy  of  nearly 
synonymous  adjectives,  and  it  was  evidently  written  by  a 
partizan  of  Bi  ian.  But  with  all  its  faults  it  is  a  work  of 
some  interest  even  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  The 
Wars  of  Turloch,  written  by  John,  Jlac  Grath,  historian  of 
the  Clans  of  Thomond,  now  the-county  of  Clare,  about  the 
year  1459,  is  a  third  example  of  historic  prose,  and  one 
which  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  feuds  and 
struggles  for  power  between  rival  claimants  for  a  chief  tancy, 
and  tho  part  which  tho  Norman  adventurers  played  in 
these  intestinal  contests,  which  ultimately  allowed  them  to 
become  masters  of  the  country  The  immediate  subject 
of  the  history  in  question  was  the  war  between  Turloch 
O'Brian  and  his  uncle  Brian  Euadh  O'Brien,  and  the  sons 
of  the  latter,  aided  by  the  De  Clares  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
to  bo  a  history  of  Thomond  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  from  tho  Anglo-Norman  invasion  to  the  death  of 
Robert  de  Clare  and  his  son  Like  the  work  last  mentioned 
the  style  of  this  history  is  very  redundant,  the  descriptions 
being  overloaded  with  adjectives  almost  identical  in 
meaning,  and  often  incorrectly  applied ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, devoid  of  skill  in  the  narrative,  and  many  of  the 
incidents  are  described  with  vigour  and  force.  Perhaps  if 
we  had  the  original  texts'  of  this  and  the  Wars  of  the 
Gaedhil  with  tho  Gaill,  we  should  find  the  style  purer. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  scribes  corrupted  the  texts  of 
the  works  they  copied  was  by  adding  meaningless 
adjectives  to  givo  as  they  thought  dignity  and  ornament  to 
the  descriptions. 

The  Book  of  Munster,  though  of  uncertain  date,  and  not 
known  to  exist  in  any  old  manuscript,  is  a  work  which 
illustrates  very  well  tho  peculiarities  of  Irish  lii.storical  com- 
pilations. It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Creation  taken 
from  Genesis,  which  serves  as  an  excuse  for  tacking  on  the 
Biblical  genealogies  to  the  Irish  ones ,  then  follows  the 
history  of  the  Milesians  from  Eher,  son  of  Miled,  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  tho  Munster  tribe.s,  to  Brian 
Boroimhe.  The  legendary  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  jirincipal  Irish  manuscripts  ;  but  the  part 
relating  to  the  period  from  the  7th  to  tho  10th  century  is 
of  great  interest,  and  contains  much  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  ethnic  legends  just  referred  to,  which  form  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  in  Irish  historical  compilations,  have 
been  all  brought  together  in  what  is  called  the  Book  of 
Invasions.  This  work  is  a  link  between  genealogies  and 
historical  narrative  proper,  and  consists  of  the  legendary 
histories  of  the  successive  tribes  supposed  to  have  peopled 
ireland,  and  of  their  eponymous  leaders,  into  which  are 
introduced  many  curious  so-called  historical  pooms,  the 
matter  of  which,  if  not  the  language,  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Tho  oldest  copy  of  the  Book  of  Invasions,  the 
author  of  which  is  not  known,  is  that  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster ;  tho  one  which  existed  in  the  Book  of  tho  Dun 


Cow  in  1631  has  been  unfortundVely  snice  lost,  with 
much  of  that  valuable  manuscript.  Michael  O'Clery,  chief 
of  the  Four  Masters,  compded  from  the  c  py  just  referred 
to  and  others,  a  condensed  version,  the  original  of  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashburnham.  In  speaking  « 
of  the  Book  of  Invasions  we  are  reminded  of  the  fir.-,t 
attempt  made  to  write  a  general  history  of  Ireland,  by 
Geoffrey  Keating,  a  parish  priest  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  His  work, 
which  is  written  in  the  spoken  Irish  of  the  period,  and 
compiled  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  an 
epitome  of  tho  copious  mixture  of  legend  and  fact  which 
is  found  in  Irish  manuscripts,  and  among  other  things  con- 
tains much  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Invasions.  He 
appears  to  have  had  access  to  many  manuscripts  since  lost, 
and  though  he  makes  no  attempt  to  examine  his  materiab 
critically,  the  work  has  considerable  value,  and  bears  com- 
parison with  similar  attempts  made  under  analogous 
conditions  in  other  languages. 

The  learning  of  stories  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  anDiffcren; 
important  feature  in  the  course  of  Filidecht.  An  0//<(»iA''iasses  of 
Fili,  for  example,  was  bound  to  know  two  hundred  and'*''^^- 
fifty  prime  stories,  and  one  hundred  secondary  ones.  In 
tho  11th  and  12th  centuries  the  number  of  stories  current 
must  have  Seen  very  considerable.  There  is  a  list  of  oue 
hundred  and  eighty-one  tales  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
classified  under  the  heads — Destructions,  Cow  Spoils, 
Wooings,  Battles,  Adventures  in  Caves,  Wanderings  and 
Voyages,  Deaths  or  Tragedies,  Feasts,  Sieges,  Adventures, 
Abductions,  Slaughters,  Irruptions  of  Lakes,  itc.  Visions, 
Loves,  Expeditions,  Marches  or  Progressions.  More  than 
one  hundred  of  these  are  still  extant,  and  of  these  nearly 
one  half  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  as  old  as  the  12th 
century,  into  which  they  wero  copied,  as  in  many  instances 
we  are  distinctly  told,  from  older  books.  The  existing 
tales  belong  to  six  categories  ; — (1)  ethnic,  or  those  relating 
to  the  peopling  of  the  country,  and  the  subsequent 
struggles  of  the  different  races  ;  (2)  voyages,  expeditions 
to  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  Britain,  and  the  sieges, 
battles,  adventures,  deaths,  and  abductions  which  took  place 
there  ;  (3)  mythological  stories  connected  with  the  Side  ;  (4) 
tales  forming  the  heroic  cycle  of  Queen  Medb  and  Cuchul- 
ai'nd;  (5)  the  tales  of  the  Fennian  or  Oisianic  period ;  and  (6) 
miscellaneous  tales  belonging  to  pagan  and  Christian  times, 
but  chiefly  to  the  periods  of  the  3d  and  7th  centuries. 

Tho  Book  of  Invasions  is  simply  an  attempt  to  put  Ethnic 
the  principal  stories  of  the  first  category  into  a  me-i''(?ends. 
thodical  order.  The  staple  of  tho  stories  of  this  class  is 
unquestionably  of  considerable  antiquity,  though  in  the 
present  form  they  are  not  much  older  than  the  1 2th 
century.  Of  tho  existing  ones  the  most  important  are  the 
accounts  of  tho  battle  of  Mag  Tuired  Conga,  supposed  to, 
have  been  fouglit  between  the  Firbolys  and  the  intrusive 
Tuatha  De  Danann,  and  the  battle  of  Mag  Tuired  of 
tho  Fomorians,  supposed  to  have  been  fought  between  the 
latter  and  tho  Tuatha  De  Danann.  Tho  first  of  these 
tales  has  the  terseness  and  simplicity  of  a  Norse  Saga,  and 
depicts  a  rude  and  early  state  of  society  wholly  unlike  that 
in  the  later  stories.  The  supernatural  is  so  little  developed 
in  them  that,  notwithstanding  tho  chief  personages  are  the 
gods  of  tho  Irish  pantheon,  they  must  represent  real  ethnic 
struggles. 

The  stories  we  would  propose  to  place  in  the  second 
category  have  little  in  common  save  that  they  refer  to  wha 
we  might  call  the  prehistoric  relations  of  Ireland  with 
Britain.  Some  relate  to  personages  of  the  heroic  or 
mythological  cycles  ;  others  to  Scotic  invasions  of  Britain ; 
and  others  again  to  the  Christian  Dalriadic  kingdom.  Of 
tho  tales  of  this  second  category  two  are  of  great  vaiue  in 
tho  history  of  romance — namely,  the  Abduction  of  Blathnad, 
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daughter  of  Paill  by  Cilchvlaind,  and  the  Voyage  or  Exile 
oi  Breccdn.  The  Paill  of  the  first  story  appears  to  be  the 
Pawl  of  the  Welsh  Mabincgioii,  which  we  shall  mention 
further  on  ;  and  in  her  second  husband  we  have  the  Corroi 
,  mab  Dayry  of  a  Welsh  poem,  which  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. The  Breccdn  of  the  second  story  was,  according 
to  Cormac's  glossaiy,  the  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
one  of  the  bcotic  invaders  of  Britain,  who  traded  with  a 
fleet  of  fifty  boats  between  Ireland  and  Alba,  but  was 
wrecked  and  he  and  his  whole  fleet  lost,  in  a  whirlpool 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  tidal  currents  in  the  channel 
between  the  two  countries,  which  on  this  account  was  called 
Goire  Bieccdin  or  Breccdn's  cauldron.  Dr  Reeves  thinks 
this  was  between  the  mainland  of  Antrim  and  the  Island 
of  Eathlin  ;  but  it  has  since  migrated  with  the  legend  to 
the  channel  between  Jura  and 

*'  Sc.irba's  Isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Conie\Tekan's  roar." 

Breccdn  has  also  loft  footprints  of  himself  not  only  in  Welsh 
legend  but  also  in  Welsh  hagiology,  and  as  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  Welsh  toponomy,  for  he  is  the 
Brycltan,  the  founder  of  one  of  three  families  of  saints, 
who  has  given  his  name  to  Brecknock. 
Mytholo-  The  mythological  tales  all  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

eieol  tales.  ^;,jg  or  Celtic  Elysium,  whose  chiefs  were  the  mythical 
Titatha  De  Danann  leaders,  and  who  form,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  an  extensive  pantheou.  Among  those 
who  figure  in  the  tales  are  Eudn,  Ler,  Manandan  his  son, 
the  Dayda,  Tuirenn  Bicrenii  or  Delbaith  and  his  three  sons, 
and  Lug  Mac  Eithlenn.  These  tales  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  In  the  first  of  these  the  actors  are  all  Tuatha 
De  Danann,  or  these  associated  only  with  personages 
of  remote  antiquity,  and  in  the  second  the  same  divin- 
ities are  associated  with  personages  of  the  heroic 
period,  especially  with  Meclb  and  Cuchulaind,  and  those 
in  which  historic  or  semi-historic  personages  are  asso- 
ciated with -the  deities  of  the  Side.  The  Wooing  of 
Etain,  the  Exile  of  Bii  Leith,  the  Death  of  the  Sons  of 
Tuirmn,  are  examples  of  the  first  class.  The  Seirglige 
Conchulaind,  or  Bed  of  Decline  of  Cuchulaind,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  Celtic  mythological  tales,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  second.  The  third  class  embraces 
such  tales  as  the  Wooing  of  Becuma  by  Conn  "  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles,"  and  the  Adventures  of  Condla  the  Beautiful, 
son  of  the  Co7in  just  mentioned.  In  the  third  class  might 
also  be  placed  a  number  of  curious  tales  in  which-  pagan 
myths  are  tansformed  into  Christian  ones.  We  may 
observe  tnJs  transformation  of  the  pagan  into  the  Christian 
myth  in  every  stage  of  the  process  ;  thus  in  the  tale 
c?l!ed  Tomaidm  Locha  Eachach,  or  the  Irruption  of  Loch 
^S'eagh,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Leabharna  h-Uidhri,  Aided 
Echaeh  Mac  Maireda,  the  Death  of  Echaid  son  of  Maired, 
we  have  a  legend  more  than  half  of  which  is  pagan,  but 
which  in  the  latter  part  is  changed  into  a  Christian  myth 
without  affecting  the  general  pagan  character  of  the  whole. 
The  Fa'e  of  the  Children  of  lAr,  or  Lear,  is  a  legend  of 
tlie  same  kind  ;  indeed  the  same  pagan  myth  serves  as 
the  basis  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  myth  in  both  tales. 
In  the  Birth  of  Aed  Slane,  king  of  Ireland,  who  died 
in  600,  we  have  an  Aryan  myth  completely  transformed 
into  a  Christian  one.  Diarmait,  son  of  Ceibeoil  AecTs 
father,  had  two  wives,  Murend  and  Mwgdn,  the  former  of 
whom  was  bald,  and  was  provided  with  flowing  hair  by 
the  aid  of  St  Ciaran,-  or  Kyran ;  the  latter  was  barren, 
but  becomes  fruitful  through  the  aid  of  St  Fiuden  and  of  a 
bishop  named  Aed  (fire,  spark),  who  gives  her  a  drink  of 
blessed  water  which  renders  her  pregnant  of  a  lamb  ;  a 
second  drink  causes  her  to  bring  forth  a  silver  salmon  ; 
but  the  third  drink  gives  her  a  son  called  Aed. 

There  is  a  special  class  of  legends,  the  Immrams  or 


Wanderings  by  sea,  which  we  have  not  included  in  any  of 
theforegoing  categories,  but  which,  os  exa tuples  of  the  fusion 
of  pagan  and  Christian  elements  in  a  legend,  may  be  dis- 
posed of  here.  The  origin  of  the  Chnstian  Immram  id 
to  bo  found  in  several  pagan  tales  such  as-  the  Visit  of 
Conn  "  of  the  Hundred  Battles  "  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Wooing  of  Becuma,  already  men- 
tioned. The  principal  Immrama  are — the  Voyage  of  St 
Brendan  (the  most  celebrated  of  all),  the  Wandering  of  the 
sons  of  Ua  Corra,  and  the  Wandering  of  Maeldun.  In  these 
the  transformation  of  the  pagan  myth  is  so  complete  that 
we  should  not  have  been  able  to  trace  their  origin  but  for 
the  existence  of  the  pagan  tales  just  mentioned. 

There  is  another  class  of  compositions — the  Flsa,  or 
Visions,  which,  though  strictly  belonging  to  the  category 
of  religious  literature,  offer  so  many  analogies  to  the 
Immrams  or  Wanderings,  in  some  of  the  incidents,  that  it  is 
better  to  say  a  few  words  on  them  in  this  place.  In  several 
pagan  tales  we  have  examples  of  visions,  some  brought 
about  by  pagan  rites,  which  are  the  prototypes  of  the  later 
Christian  ■N'isiona,  such  as  those  of  St  Adamndn,  and  St 
I'ursey.  The  Christian  visions  of  Hell  and  Heaven  owe 
something  to  Virgil,  but  the  extent  of  the  obligation  is 
much  smaller  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  for  we 
can  trace  the  growth  of  the  ideas  under  which  the  Fis  or 
vision  was  evolved  and  developed  to  the  fusion  of  pagan, 
Celtic,  and  Christian  notions.  Several  of  the  adventures 
of  Brendan,  Maeldun,  and  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra  contain 
scenes  which  have  the  same  origin  as  many  of  those 
depicted  in  the  visions. 

The  tales  which  we  propose  to  include  under  the  head  of 
heroic  tales  form  a  large  and  well-marked  epic  cycle.  The 
central  tale  of  the  series  is  the  Tdin  Bo  Cuailnge  or  Cattle 
Spoil  of  Cualnge,  now  Cooly,  in  the  county  of  Louth, 
which  relates  the  history  of  the  war  waged  by  Medb, 
queen  of  Connaught,  the  Que«n  Mab  of  fairy  mythology, 
aud  her  husband  Ail  ill,  with  Conchobar  Mac  JVessa,  king 
of  Ulster,  for  the  possession  of  the  mystic  brown  bull 
of  Cualnge,  in  which  the  hero  Cuchulaind  defends 
Ulster  single-haiided,  while  the  king  and  his  champions 
are  in  a  peculiar  state  of  debility  inflicted  upon  them  for 
a  savage  act  of  the  former.  The  existing  tales  of  the  series 
amount  to  about  thirty,  exclusive  of  the  tale  of  the  Tdin 
itself  and  of  the  prologues  and  fore-tales  narrating  the  pre- 
parations fur  the  great  cow-prey.  In  these  tales  aa 
a  whole  we  have  one  of  the  most  complete  epic  cycles  in 
any  literature.  We  have  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  great 
hero  of  the  series  from  his  conception  to  his  death,  of 
Medb,  the  chief  heroine,  and  of  all  the  chief  personages  on 
both  sides,  male  and  female — Conchobor  Mac  Nessa,  Fergtia 
Mac  Roigh,  A  Hill,  husband  of  Medb,  Conall  Cernach  and  L6U 
guire  or  Legluiire  Buadach,  companions  of  CUchulaind,  the 
sons  of  Uisneck,  and  Ferdiad;  Deirdriu,Emer,  and  the  other 
women  who  take  part  in  the  action.  In  some  of  the  stories 
Ctiroi  Mac  Daire,  the  Munster  king,  Conaire  Mor,  the 
paramount  king  of  Ireland,  Manandan  Mac  Lir  and  his 
wife  Fand,  and  many  other  personages  of  Celtic  mythology 
come  m.  The  principal  tales  of  this  remarkable  series 
exist  in  manuscripts  written  in  or  before  the  early  part  of 
the  12th  century,  and  the  others  in  vellum  manuscripts  of 
good  authority.  The  stories  are  mixed  prose  and  verse,  the 
latter  being  generally  more  abundant  in  the  oldest  copies  ; 
the  finest  episode  of  the  Tdin  itself,  descriptive  of  the 
single  combats  between  Cuchulaind  and  Ferdiad,  consists  of 
about  equal  parts  of  both.  Prose,  as  we  have  said  above, 
marks  a  transition  period,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that 
the  whole  series  originally  consisted  of  poems  which  the 
bard  in  reciting  introduced  by  brief  prologues  which  served 
to  connect  the  subjects  of  the  several  poems  into  a  kind  of 
connected  narrative.     This  mav  be  regarded  as  the  firsi 
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stage  in  the  composition  of  national  epics,  that  is,  when 
the  isolated  poems  fashioned  by  diflferent  rhyme-smiths  are 
first  welded  into  some  kind  of  connected  whole.  A  second 
stage  would  bo  the  linking  together  of  the  separate  episodes 
by  a  permanent  setting  of  prose  which  would  connect, 
continue,  and  expand  the  sturius  of  the  separate  poems 
into  a  continuous  coherent  narrative.  A  third  stage  would 
bo  the  forging  of  the  whole  material,  poems  and  prose 
settings,  into  one  continuous  epic  poem.  The  elder  Edda, 
which  consists  of  thirty-eight  poems  collected  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Skalds,  perhaps  in  part  composed  by 
Saemund  Sigfusson.  towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century, 
gives  us  the  first  or  embryonic  stage  of  growth.  Snorro- 
Sturleson's  prose  Edda,  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  out  of  the  poetic  Edda  and  other  materials,  gives 
us  a  second  stage  ;  and  after  a  long  interval  a  third  stage 
■was  reached  in  Oehlenschlager's  Nordeiis  Guder,  or  "  Gods 
of  the  North."  In  this  case  the  ori^nal  materials  under- 
went complete  fusion  in  each  stage.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
of  Homer  are  examples  of  epics  in  a  third  stage,  but  we  do 
not  know  their  previous  stages.  The  Finnish  Epic,  Kalevala, 
made  in  the  present  century  shows  us  that  an  epic  may  be 
fashioned  directly  from  the  popular  poems  without  passing 
through  a  prose  stage  at  all.  The  Tdin  B6  Cuailnge  is 
clearly  in  the  second  stage,  a  fact  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  comparing  it  with  other  national  epics,  as  for 
instance  with  the  Nibelungon  Lay,  which  is  an  epic  in  the 
third  stage.  But  the  Irish  epic  not  only  belongs  to  a 
different  stage  of  poetic  workmanship,  but,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  isolated  position  of  Ireland,  to  a  relatively 
much  earlier  and  more  archaic  type  of  society  than  that 
of  the  German  epic,  which  moreover  was  recast,  or  at  all 
events  reached  its  third  stage  in  the  12th  century  in  the 
times  of  the  brilliant  Hohenstaufen. 

\VTio  the  author  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Cuailnge  or  of  any  of  the 
tales  of  the  heroic  period  was  is  not  known.  A  curious 
legend  points  to  Senchdn  Torpeist,  a  poet  who  flourished 
obout  600,  as  the  person  who  gave  the  Tdin  its  present  form ; 
another  tradition  assigns  the  work  to  St  Ciaran  of 
Clonmacnoise.  The  language  of  the  portion  of  the  Tdin 
in  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  is  not  older  at  most  than  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century;  the  text  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  which  contains  the  whole  story,  is  more  modern, 
although  the  two  manuscripts  do  not  differ  in  ago  perhaps 
fifty  years,  tho  language  of  each  copy  evidently  following, 
a.s  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the  current  of  the  spoken 
language.  Tho  tales  of  the  heroic  cycle,  whenever 
originally  written,  are  csaemtially  pagan,  and  represent  an 
early  state  of  society  still  unaffected  by  Christianity  or 
by  Roman  influence.  That  real  persons  may  become  tho 
heroes  of  legends,  and  very  simple  everyday  acts  the  roots 
of  myths,  is  too  well  known  to  require  proof.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  real  personage  may  not  always 
be  necessary  as  a  lay  figure  for  the  myths  to  gather  round 
iq  tho  first  instance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ctkhulaind,  Medb, 
and  tho  rest  of  the  personages  of  tho  heroic  period,  not- 
withstanding their  complete  anthropomorphism,  are  a 
phase  of  Irish  mythology.  The  connection  of  tho  Tuatfia 
D'e  Danann  pantheon  and  the  actors  in  the  heroic  tales  is 
direct  and  explicit.  Thus  tho  rival  bulls,  which  are  the 
direct  cause  of  the  war,  are  but  metamorphoses  of  two 
hostile  personages  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Side,  the 
representatives  perhaps  of  the  Teutonic  Mwc  and  Vanir. 
Feddm,  tho  B(n  Fdth,  prophetess,  from  the  Sid  of 
Cruachan,  appears  to  Afedb  and  describes  to  hevCiichu/aind  ; 
Badb,  tho  Alor  Rigit,  forewarns  CtichuJaind  of  his  death  ; 
tho  latter  in  the  tale  of  tho  Bed  of  Decline,  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to  in  speaking  of  the  mythological  tales,  is  bewitched 
by  the  woman  of  the  SUl ;  Fand,  wife  of  Manandan  Mac 
Lir,  falls  in  love  with  him ;  he  visits  Tir  Taimgire,  or 


the  Land  of  Promise,  and  assists  the  people  of  the  Side  in 
a  battle  against  their  enemies,  Medb,  too,  has  power  over 
the  Geiniti  Glindi,  or  Spirits  of  the  Glen,  and  in  many  ways 
shows  her  divine  nature. 

The  poems  and  tales  which  we  have  called  Fennian,  or 
Oisiauic,  form  a  cycle  entirely  distinct  from  tho  heroic 
one.  Their  history,  too,  is  curious.  Finn,  or  Find,  the  sou 
of  Cumall,  the  chief  hero  of  the  tales,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  3d  century  and  to  have 
acted  as  commander  of  a  body  of  mercenaries.  He  there- 
fore lived  at  a  time  which  may  be  considered,  if  not  actually 
within  tho  historic  period,  at  least  upon  its  threshold.  TTio 
struggle  of  the  various  races  for  mastery  was  ended,  and 
this  militia  or  standing  army  was  evidently  intended  to 
keep  the  subject  races  in  check.  That  the  idea  of  such  a 
force  was  suggested  by  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  there 
can  be  littlo  doubt.  Perhaps  to  the  existence  of  this 
body  is  due  the  considerable  scale  upon  which  the  sub- 
sequent invasions  of  Britain  by  the  Scots  took  plac«. 
As  Finn  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  battles  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  fought,  he  has  all  the  air  of  an 
historical  character,  and  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
legendary  accessories.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  son 
Oisin,  tho  poet,  and  of  his  grandson  Oscar.  In  the  Book 
of  Leinster  are  two  poems  ascribed  to  Oisin,  and  only  two 
or  three  tales  belongiug  to  the  Fennian  cycle — one  of 
which  has  reached  the  present  time — are  mentioned. 
Indeed  in  the  older  manuscripts  there  are  few  references 
to  Finn,  or  to  any  of  the  personages  of  the  Fennian 
romances.  In  the  12th  century  it  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  Finn  and  the  other  Fenuians  had  only  just  begun  to 
become  the  heroes  of  romance.  But  between  the  end  of 
the  12th  and  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  a  rich  body 
of  poems  and  tales  came  into  existence.  This  new  Fennian 
epos  possessed  considerable  vitality,  for  it  continued  to 
grow  even  down  to  the  present  centnry,  and  at  least  one 
entirely  new  tale  belongs  to  the  18th  century,  and  many 
received  considerable  expansion  during  the  same  time. 
The  cause  of  this  very  remarkable  growth  of  legend  La 
obscure,-  and  would  be  well  worth  investigating  in  connoc- 
tion  with  the  history  of  romance.  The  two  strcartis  of 
romance  are  perfectly  distinct  and  never  mingle ;  at  least 
we  never  find  any  of  the  heroes  of  tho  heroic  period 
mentioned  as  actors  in  genuine  Fennian  tales.  No  better 
proof  of  tho  spurious  character  of  a  legend  could  bo  given 
than  the  co-existence  in  the  same  poem  or  story  of  actors 
belonging  to  the  two  romantic  cycles. 

The  Fennian  or  Oisiauic  legends  are  very  numerous  and 
very  romantic,  and  there  is  a  distinct  Fennian  toponomy, 
which  has  not  obscured  or  invaded  that  of  the  heroic 
period.  Finn  is  still  a  popular  hero,  while  Cdchulaind  has 
become  a  shadow.  In  the  current  Fennian  literature,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  corrupt  popular  plastic  legend 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fennian  poems  and  tales  con- 
tained in  good  manuscripts  of  the  15th  century  on  th6 
other,. there  is  an  increasing  disregard  of  relative  chron- 
ology, and  of  consistent  toponomy.  There  is  not  the 
same  terseness  and  clearness  of  expression  in  tho  new  as  in 
the  old  stories ;  they  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  people  who 
are  no  longer  in  the  same  stage  of  culture.  The  descrip- 
tions ef  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  actors  are  vague,  the 
number  of  those  slain  in  battle  is  greater.  The  romances 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  are  full  of  magic  and  wild 
prodigies,  but  nevertheless  they  have  the  aroma  of  thu 
forest  and  the  mountain  heather;  one  hears  tho  echo  of  the 
huntsman's  horn,  and  sees  the  rude  life  of  tho  Dun,  and 
the  deep  drinking  of  the  chiefs  ale-house.  The  prose  tales 
lack  the  refinement  of  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  and  thn 
poems  the  polish  of  the  Welsh  ones,  but  they  are  true* 
products  of  the  national  culture  of  the  period. 
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The  sixth  or   miscellaneous   class  of  legends  do   not 
require  special  notice,  the  more  so  as  wa  have  already 
included  among  the  mythological  tales  some  that  might 
come  under  this  head.     Nor  do  the  limits  of  this  article 
permit  us  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  lyric  poetry. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  incantations  in  verse  of  the  File, 
and  of  the  satirical  poetry  which  originated  in  them,  and 
which  for  a  long  time  was  endowed  by  the  popular  mind 
with  baneful  powers.     This  belief  was  the  source  of  the 
Fili's  influence  in  Christian  times,  and  encouraged  him  to 
indulge  in  satirical  compositions      Some  of  these  possess 
considerable  merit,  and  two  of  them  deserve  to  be  specially 
mentioned  as  early  examples  of  a  form  of  satire  which  was 
used  by  the  French  writers  of  fabliaux,  and  which  in  the 
hands  of  Rabelais  and  Swift  gave  rise  to  great  works.     The 
first  is  the  Aislitige  or  Phantasy  of  a  certain  Aniei;  the  son 
of  Coiiglinn,  who  Lived  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century.     He 
was  at  first  a  theological  student,  but  soon  relinquished 
divinity  for  satire  and  the  free  life  of  a  Fili.     He  betook 
himself  to  Cork,  to  Cathal,  king  of  Munster,  who  happened 
to  suffer  at  the  time  from  the  disease  of  a  voracious  appetite, 
for  which  he  sought  everywhere  a  cure.     Aiiier  undertakes 
it  and  succeeds.     The  piece  opens  with  a  kind  of  prelude 
in  which  a  northern  hag  boasts  that  Maeldun,  king  of 
Ailecli    in     tJlster,    Cathal's    rival    for    the     paramount 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  is  about  to  go  to  the  south  and 
carry  off  its  spoils;   a  southern  hag  defies  him,  and  says 
he  will  stop  on  the  way.     The  poet,  as  if  to  raise  his  own 
importance,  gives  in  a  short  poem  the  names,  tribes,  and 
places  of  eight  scholars  of  repute,  among  whom  is  of  course 
the  poet  himself,  who  had  studied  together  at  the  school 
of    Armagh.     Having   thus   given  himself   the  necessary 
importance,  he  describes  his  preparation  for  his  journey  to 
Cork,  and  the  journey  itself.     On  his  arrival  there  he  goes 
to  the  guest-house  of  the  Cenobium,  but  not  finding  it  an 
agreeable  place,  and  the  food  being  not  to  his  liking,  he 
writes  a  severe  satire  on  the  place,  for  which  he  is  treated 
badly  by  the  abbot.     Anier  revenges  himself  by  writing  a 
singular  genealogy  of  Manchan,  the  abbot,  whose  ancestors 
up  to  Adam  he  represents  to  be  various  forms  of  luxurious 
viaads.     He  then  acquaints  the  abbot  w^ith  his  object  in 
visiting  Cork,  and  relates   a  vision  which  he  had  of  an 
island  of  wheaten  bread  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  of  new 
railk,  on  which  was  a  house  of  butter  and  other  articles  of 
tood.     He  iancios  himself  ferried  over  to  this  island  in  a 
boat  of  beef,  and  finds  at  the  house  a  singular  doorkeeper 
dressed   in  clothes  of  beef,  curds,  fish,   butter,  kc,  and 
ornamaflted  with   garlands  of  sausages.     Here   he  learns 
how  to  cure  his  voracious  appetite,  which  he  feigns  to  be 
the  object  of  his  searcL      The  result  of  this  account  of  his 
vision  is  that  Manchan  sends  hiin  to  the  house  of  a  certain 
Pickan,  where  he  has  an  interview  with  king  Cathal,  and 
relates  to  him  another  vision  of  a  mansion  made  of  the 
most    delicious  viands,  with  the  object   of   enticing    the 
Lonchraes,  or  voracious  demon,  with  which  the  king  was  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed,  to  come  forth.     By  such  strat-agems 
he  ultimately  succeeds  in  enticing  the  demon  out,  and  curing 
the  king.     The  personification  of  viands  in  this  curious  piece 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  French /a6/iau  of  the  Bataille  dc 
Karesme  et  de  Clianiage,'^  in  which  the  combatants  on  one 
side  are  fish  and  the  various  dishes  permitted  in  Lent  per- 
sonified, and  on  the  other  the  various  kinds  of  flesh  meats. 
The  Dream  or  Phantasy  of  Anier  Mac  Conglinne  is  in 
a  manuscript,  of  about  the  year  1400,  called  Leahhnr  Breac, 
the  Speckled  Book,  but  the  language  of  the  piece  even  in 
its  present  state  proves  that  it  is  much  older.     There  seems, 
indeed,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  really  was  written  in 
the  8th  or  9th  century,  and  that  the  orthography  has  been 

'  Fabliaux  et  con  let  des  Poites  Franfoia  dea  XI  d:c.  Siicles,  piiblie 
par  Barboraa,  Pans,  1808,  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 


only  a  little  changed  by  the  scribes  who  copied  it.  The 
contrast  between  the  dishes,  the  mere  recital  of  which  it 
was  hoped  would  entice  the, demon  from  CathaPs  stomach, 
and  those  mentioned  in  the  French /ai/iaw  are  very  instruc- 
tive as  regards  the  kinds  of  food  in  use,  and  the  relative 
degree  of  skill  in  the  culinary  art,  and  the  general  culture 
of  Ireland  and  France  at  the  periods  when  the  Aislinge 
and  the  faOliau  were  respectively  written. 

The  second  piece  referred  to  above  is  the  Plunder  of 
the  Cathair  of  Mael  Milscothach,  or  Mael  "of  the  honeyed 
words,"  written  by  Erard  Mac  Coise,  who  died  about 
the  year  1023.  The  poet  had  a  Cathair,  or  residence,  at 
Clariha,  now  Clara  in  Westmeath,  which  was  plundered 
and  demolished  in  his  absence  by  some  of  the  O'Neills,  and 
his  furniture,  ornaments,  and  cattle  carried  off.  Mac  Coise 
not  being  ia  a  position  to  demand  redress  directly,  had 
recourse  to  his  art.  Going  to  the  JDun  of  Domnal  O'Neill 
at  Ailech,  near  Derry,  the  king,  as  was  customary,  asked 
him  what  tales  he  could  recite ;  the  poet  names  those  he 
knows,  all  of  which  the  king  has  heard  before  save  one 
called  the  Plunder  of  Mad  Milscothach'a  Cathair,  which 
ho  desires  to  hear.  Mac  Coise  then  describes  the  attack 
and  destruction  of  his  house,  using  allegorical  names  for 
all  the  actors  in  the  outrage.  He  first  gives  the  pedigree 
of  Mael  "  of  the  honeyed  words,"  from  the  god  Dagda. 
As  the  hostile  party  approach  the  Cathair  the  nymph  of 
poetry  ascends  to  the  top,  and  asks  who  they  are,  and 
what  they  seek.  The  spokesman  of  tho  enemy  gives  a 
number  of  allegorical  names,  which  when  interpreted  mean 
tho  O'Neills  themselves.  The  nymph  asks  would  they  not 
prefer  tho  jewels  of  poetic  eloquence  and  eulogy  to  the 
torturing  lash  of  satire,  for  she  possessed  abundance  of 
both,  from  the  panegyrics  of  Mac  Londin,  the  satires  of 
Moruii,  the  eloquence  of  Laidech,  the  stories  of  Leach 
Liathmhuim,  tho  proverbs  of  Fithal,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Ferceirtnes,  the  intellect  of  the  poetess  Etain,  the  brilliancy 
of  Nera,  the  clear  truths  of  the  princess  Mor  Mumhait. 
The  marauders  heed  not  the  question,  but  burst  into  the 
house  and  plunder  it.  On  going  to  the  cellar  they  are  met 
by  the  guardian  Dulhghel,  who  enumerates  tho  male  and 
female  defenders  of  the  place;  these  are  no  other  than  the 
various  household  articles  personified,  such  as  "  Bellows, 
son  of  constant  Fireplace;"  "Blanket,  son  of  Women's 
Work;"  "  Broom,  daughter  of  Tidiness,"  and  so  on.  The 
result  of  this  clever  piece  of  satire  was  the  restoration  of 
the  poet's  property,  and  compensation  for  his  loss. 

The  subject  of  law  and  its  literature  will  be  found  fully  i^w. 
treated  under  the  heading  Bkehon  Law,  vol.  iv.  p.  252. 

Among  the  gods  of  tho  Irish  pantheon  mentioned  above  Meilidi. 
was  Diancecht,  that  is,  Dia  na  Cecht,  the  god  of  the  powers 
(of  healing).  In  the  Tdin  Bo  Citailnge,  a  Fdlh-Liag,  or 
prophet-leech,  heals  the  wounds  of  Cuchulaind  after  his 
fight  with  Ferdiad.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in 
pagan  times  the  Liag,  leech,  belonged  to  the  order  whkh 
may  be  conventionally  called  Druidic,  and  that  charms 
and  incantations  formed  part  of  the  means  of  cure,  like 
those  of  the  Gallo-Koman  physician  Marcellus  Burdi- 
gallensis.  The  position  assigned  to  the  leech  by  the  laws 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  very  high  one.  He  ranked  with 
the  smith  and  the  Cerd,  or  artist  in  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the 
Ollamh,  or  doctor  in  leechcraft,  ranked  with  an  Aire  Ard, 
that  is,  one  of  the  highest  grades  of  lord,  who  had  ten  free- 
stock  tenants  and  ten  base-stock  tenants.  He  had  also  a 
distinguished  place  at  assemblies,  and  at  the  table  of  the 
king.  Leech-craft  became  hereditary  in  certain  families, 
some  of  whose  names  indicate  their  profession,  as  O'Lee,  that 
is  O'Liaigh,  the  descendant  of  the  leech ;  and  O'Hickey, 
O'Hiceadha,  the  descendant  of  the  healer.  The  heads  of 
these  families  kept  schools  of  leechcraft,  as  the  Breitheamt 
kept  schools  of  law,  many  of  which  were  in  existence  in  the 
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16thceutiiry,  for  Campion,  who  wrote  in  1571,  says  of  both 
classes  of  schools,  "  They  speake  Latiiie  like  a  vulgar  lan- 
{;uage,  learned  in  their  common  schooles  of  Leaclicraft  and 
Law,  whereat  they  begin  children,  and  hold  on  sixteene  or 
twentie  yeares  conning  by  roate  the  Aphorismes  of 
Hypocrates,  and  the  CiviU  Institutions,  and  a  few  other 
parings  of  those  two  faculties."  Many  of  the  books  of 
tlicse  families  still  exist  in  the  libraries  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  the  King's  Inns,  ifcc,  in  Dublin.  These  books 
show  that  the  Irish  leeches  wore  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Avicenua, 
IJhazes,  and  most  of  the  medical  writers  of  the  Continent 
of  their  time.  They  also  contain  early  translations  into 
Irish  of  several  medical  works  of  repute. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hymn  of  St  Colnwn 
U'CliuisaiijIte,  published  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum  of  the 
early  Irish  Church,  some  fragments  of  poems  attributed  to 
St  B<!c  Mac  De,  and  some  others,  everything  ecclesiastical 
which  could  with  certainty  be  referred  to  an  early  period 
is  in  Latin,  and  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  Leahhar  Brear,  or  Speckled  Book,  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  contains  chiefly  religious 
writings,  which  give  us  the  means  of  estimating  what  may 
be  called  the  popular  religious  literature  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  It  contains  homilies  on  moral,  scriptural, 
doctrinal,  and  ritualistic  subjects,  e.g.,  on  the  duties  of 
kings  and  subjects,  on  charity,  almsgiving,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  commandments  of  the  church,  the  different 
festivals,  prayer,  fasting,  and  abstinence,  baptism,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  mass,  &c. ;  an  epitome  of  Bible  history  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Ascension,  which  often  so  closely 
follows  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  may  regard  it 
almost  ik  a  translation ;  the  legends  of  the  Finding  and 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  embodying  much  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which  was  popularized  in  every 
country  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  acts  of  several 
saints,  which  are  found  in  Early  English,  French,  and 
German  literature  ;  the  lives  of  the  three  principal  Irish 
saints,  Patrick,  Brigit,  and  ColumcillfS,  and  of  some  others  ; 
the  elegies  of  St  Colum  Cille,  and  St  Seiidii,  &c.  There 
are  also  many  legendary  lives  of  the  saints  of  the  early 
Irish  Church  in  some  of  the  principal  vellum  manuscripts. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  popular  religious  literature  in 
Ireland  did  not  differ  from  that  of  neighbouring  countries, 
and  on  the  whole  bears  favourable  comparison  with  it. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  Pictiih  language 
was  ever  written,  but  inductive  reasoning  is  rather  against 
the  supposition,  for  no  trace  of  a  poem  or  legend  has  sur- 
vived. The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Pictish 
luiguago,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  was  a  Goidelic 
dialect,  which  at  the  period  of  the  principal  Dalriadic 
settlement  in  the  west  of  Scotland  did  not  perhaps  differ 
from  Irish  more  than  Low  German  or  Alemanian 
does  from  High  German,  if  even  so  much.  There  was  just 
difference  enough  to  make  intercourse  between  the  Scots 
and  the  Picts  at  first  somewhat  difficult.  This  close 
relationship  of  language  is  no  doubt  the  explanation 
of  the  readiness  with  which  Scots  "xud  Picts  allied  against 
tlie  Britons.  In  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  when  the  Irish 
kingdom  established  in  Alba  began  to  become  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  the  Irish  were  a 
lettered  people.  The  Irish  Fill,  or  poet,  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Irish  missionary,  and  carried  the  poems  and 
historic  tales  of  Ireland  among  a  kindred  people,  having 
the  same  eponymous  ancestors,  and  nearly  identical 
mythological  tradition?  For  several  centuries  after  the 
conversion  of  the  Picts,  Alba,  as  Scotland  was  then  called, 
was  a  second  home  to  the  Irish  Ccile  De,  or  monk,  and 
the  Irish  poet  and  harper.  Even  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  the  Irish  poets  and  musicians  included  Scotland  in 


their  circuit,  and  took  refuge,  or  sought  their  fortune  there. 
We  shall  mention  one  instance  as  it  happens  to  be  instruc- 
tive in  another  way,  that  of  Muiredhaeh  O'Daly,  better 
known,  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Scotland,  as 
Muiredhaeh  Albanaeh,  or  Muireack  the  Albanian,  or  as 
we  should  now  say,  the  Scotchman.  Did  we  not  know 
the  whole  history  of  this  man,  who  is  believed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  T.  M'Lauchlan  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  great  race  ot 
Mac  Vurrichs,  bards  to  MacDonald  of  Clanranald,  v.-e 
should  never  have  suspected  him  to  have  been  an  Irish 
Fili.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  under  these  circum- 
stances the  literary  and  cultivated  language  came  to  bo 
Irish.  But  beneath  this  literary  language  there  was  the 
under-current  of  the  original  Pictish,  which  was  gradually 
modified  under  the  influence  of  the  Irish,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  literary  language  always  influences  the  spoken 
language.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  in  this  case  the 
action  was  more  potent  because  it  was  directly  exerted 
on  the  people  through  the  preachers,  and  by  the  bards 
reciting  their  poems  and  telling  their  stories.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  15  th  century  Irish  literature  began  to 
decline  and  the  Irish  language  to  recede.  Irish  poets  and 
musicians  still  continued,  however,  to  include  Scotland  in 
their  visitations,  but  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries  began  to  be  weakened,  and  the  Scottish  dialect 
accordingly  gradually  rose  into  literary  importance.  Poems 
and  tales  began  to  be  written  in  it ;  and  those  originally 
written  in  Irish  were  recast  in  the  local  dialect.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  legends  and  historical 
traditions  brought  over  from  Ireland,  which  had  been 
transformed  by,  or  had  absorbed  into  them,  the  primitive 
Pictish  traditions  of  the  sa''ie  kind  which  grew  from  the 
same  original  stem,  began  to  be  recast  and  modified,  and 
a  new  growth  of  legends  to  spring  up  indigenous  Id  Scot- 
land. In  ttis  way  a  Gaelic  literature  arose,  of  which  soma 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book. 
Its  development  was,  however,  arrested  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  would  have  been  only  a  temporary  check,  but 
for  the  political  changes  which  followed,  and  which  by 
gradually  bringing  the  most  remote  part  of  the  Highlands 
into  the  current  of  a  wider  and  more  active  political 
life,  and  by  drawing  to  the  capital  and  within  the  direct 
influence  of  modern  European  culture  the  Scottish  nobOity, 
gave  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  spread  of  English, 
aad  reduced  the  Gaelic  to  a  peasants'  patois.  Under 
other  and  more  favourable  circumstances  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Gaelic,  and  the  composition  of  a  Gaelic 
liturgy,  together  with  the  chanj,e  in  the  whole  current  of 
religious  ideas,  micht  have  given  rise  to  a  new  typo  of 
Celtic  litera  ure. 

The  sucte.sa  which  attended  some  translations  made  by 
James  MacPherson  led  him  to  make  a  tour  in  the  High- 
lands, and  to  gather  as  many  poems  and  other  specimens 
of  Gaelic  literature  as  ho  could  find.  It  was  no  doubt 
during  this  tour  that  he  .matured  his  idea  of  using  the 
legends  preserved  in  the  popular  memory,  written  down  in 
Scottish  Gaelic,  and  existing  in  the  Irish  MSS.,  which  he 
came  across  in  his  travels,  as  materials  out  of  which  to 
compose  the  poems  which  have  since  become  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  We  mean  of 
course  the  English  poems,  for  in  ihe  usual  sense  of  that 
word  no  Gaelic  originals  existed.  The  so-called  original* 
are  a  very  curious  kind  of  mosaic,  constructed  evidently 
with  great  labour  afterwards,  in  which  sentences,  or  parts  of 
sentences  of  genuine  poems  are  cemented  together  in  a  very 
inferior  word-paste  of  MacPherson's  own.  Wo  have  pointed 
out  that  the  personages  of  the  two  cycles  of  romance,  the 
heroic  and  the  Fennian,  are  never  mingled  as  actors  in 
genuine  national  poetry  or  tales.  This  is,  however,  done- 
commonly  by  MacPherson.      Thus  in    Dar-thula,  which 
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ia  based  upon  a  tale  of  the  heroic  age  called  the  Exile  of 
the  Sons  of  Uisnech,  we  have  Deirdri/u  (Dar-thula),  Nois 
(Nathos),  Ardan,  and  Catkbad  (Cathba)  the  Druid,  actors 
of  the  original  tale,  associated  with  Oisin  and  Cormac  who 
belong  to  a  different  time  and  another  phase  of  Irish  legend. 
In  Temora  we  have  Find  son  of  Camall  (Fingal), 
his  son  Olsia  (Ossian)  and  grandson  Oscar,  and  Coriauc 
Mttc  Airt,  associated  with  Cathaeir  Mor,  jS'^ois  (Nathos), 
Cuchulaind  (Cuthalin),  and  the  antediluvian  Carill. 
Again,  in  Fingal,  which  has  manifestly  been  written 
under  the  influence  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Cuailnge,  we  have 
Carill,  CUchulaind,  Cathbad,  Conlaech  (Conloch)  son  of 
Ctichulaiml,  Ferdiad  son  of  Daman  (Ferdia),  associated 
with  Finn  (Fingal),  Oisin  (Ossian),  Oscar,  Goll  Mac 
Morna  (Gaul,  son  of  Morna),  and  other  heroes  of  the 
Ossianic  period.  ThLi  mingling  of  the  heroes  of  two 
diflferent  cycles  of  romance  wpuld  be  sufficient  to  prove, 
did  we  possess  no  other  test,  that  MacPherson  had  no 
original.  The  old  Celtic  tales  are  especially  characterized 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  detailed  descriptions  they  give  of 
the  personal  appearance,  dress,  and  arms  of  the  chief  actors 
in  a  tale,  and  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  houses, 
&c,;  and  on  the  other  by  the  absence  of  descriptions  of 
scenery,  except  when  Tir  Tairngire,  the  Land  of  Promise, 
is  in  question.  The  aspects  of  nature  were  familiar  to 
, those  who  listened  to  those  tales,  what  they  wanted  to 
realize  was  the  actors  and  their  deeds.  llacPherson's 
poems  on  the  contrary  are  full  of  word-pictures  of  nature, 
sometimes  no  doubt  bombastic,  but  generally  giving 
beautiful,  and  often  grandly  poetic,  descriptions  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 
But  the  actors  in  his  epic  are  like  figures  seen  through  a 
mist,  barely  sketched  in  outline,  whose  dress,  ornaments, 
and  arms  are  so  generally  and  vaguely  described  as  to  lose 
all  peculiar  and  distinctive  character.  Tha  Poems  of 
Ossian  aro  thoroughly  modern,  more  so  evJb  than  the 
current  legends  of  the  west  of  Scotland  which  retain 
many  things — talking  ravens,  soothsaying,  &c.,  which 
savour  of  old  times.  Au  examination  of  the  poems  and 
prose  tales  of  the  Irish  Oisianic  cycle  is  very  instructive  in 
this  connection ;  the  older  they  are  the  more  detailed  are 
the  descriptions  of  the  actors  and  of  their  dress  and  arms ; 
the  newer  the  vaguer  and  more  general — the  more  like 
MacPherson's  heroes  do  they  become.  In  this  respect 
MacPherson  did  no  more  than  what  he  was  entitled  to  do, 
and  what  has  been  done  by  others  who  have  used  similar 
materials  for  the  construction  of  poems.  The  author  of  the 
Nibelungen  Lay  fused  in  the  12th  century  legends  of  the 
Horny  Siegfried  with  those  of  a  different  and  newer  cycle 
toncerning  Attila,  Dietrich  von  Bern,  Brunhild,  <fec.  So 
Zhe  romances  of  Arthur  and  the  8t  Qraal,  though  of  a 
totally  different  origin  have  mingled  together.  So,  too,  the 
mediaeval  German  poets  took  many  liberties  with  the 
French  romances,  which  served  them  as  materials.  What 
\ie  had  no  right  to  do  Was  to  call  his  poem  a  translation. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that  he  should  have 
liupported  this  comparatively  trivial  error  by  the  grave  one 
of  producing  his  pretended  original.  Let  us  add  that  the 
publication  of  a  selection  of  the  poems  in  the  manuscript 
known  as  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  IJook  by  Mr  W.  F.  Skene 
and  the  Kev.  T.  M'Lauchlan,  and  Mr  J.  F.  Campbell's 
collection  of  Popular  Tales  of  the  Weit  Highlands,  have  done 
more  to  settle  the  Ossianic  coutroverey  than  all  that  had 
teen  written  by  the  combatants  on  both  sides. 

The  number  of  Welsh  manuscripts  is  considerable,  but 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  the 
library  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  that  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  they  are  all  in  private  collections  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  Hengwrt  collection,  con- 
sisting of  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Mr  Jones  of  Gelly 


Lyvdy,  between  the  years  1590  and  1G30,  and  by  tho 
antiquary  Mr  llobert  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt,  who  died  in 
1C66.  The  two  collectors  arranged  that  their  manuscripts 
should  be  united  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  the  survivor 
to  become  the  possessor  of  the  whole.  According  to  this 
arrangement  they  became  the  property  of  Mr  Vaughan, 
and  hence  got  tho  name  of  the  Hengwrt  collection.  Some 
years  ago  Sir  Robert  Vaughan  bequeathed  the  collection, 
comprising,  we  believe,  about  four  hundred  volumes,  to  Mr 
W.  W.  E.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
is.  But  although  W'elsh  manuscripts  are  numerous  there 
are  very  few  of  any  considerable  antiquity,  the  others  being 
comparatively  modern  compilations,  often  the  work  of 
ignorant  scribes,  the  contents  of  which  seem  for  the  most 
part  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  taken  from  the  old 
books  just  spoken  of.  Of  such  old  books  there  are,  ex- 
clusive of  law  manuscripts,  only  ^ve  of  such  antiquity  or 
importance  as  to  deserve  special  mention  here.  The  first 
is  a  copy  of  the  hexametrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels 
of  Juvencus  in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  as 
old  at  least  as  tho  9tli  century.  The  only  Welsh  it  con- 
tains are  some  glosses  and  two  short  poems  written  in 
Irish  characters;  but  as  the  oldest  specimens  of  Welsh 
known  they  are  invaluable  as  a  standard  wherewith  to 
compare  the  language  of  other  manuscripts.  The  second 
is  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  a  small  quarto  vellum 
manuscript  of  54  leaves,  written  in  Gothic  letters  by 
various  hands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1154-1189). 
This  manuscript  originally  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Black 
Canons  at  Carmarthen,  and  was  given  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  Church  of  St  David  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  suppressed  monasteries. 
Sir  John  Price.  It  is  now  in  the  Hengwrt  collection  at 
Peniarth.  The  third  is  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  also  in  the 
Hengwrt  collection,  a  smaU  quarto  manuscript  consisting 
of  38  leaves  of  veUum  written  in  Gothic  letters  through- 
out in  one  hand,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century.  Its  history  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Robert  Vaughan,  the  antiquary,  is  not  known.  The 
fourth  is  the  Book  of  Aneurin,  a  small  quarto  manuscript 
cf  19  leaves  of  vellum,  written  probably  in  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  It  was  purchased  by  tho  late  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips  of  MiddlehiU,  and  may  have  been  formerly  in  the 
Hengwrt  collection.  The  fifth  is  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest, 
80  called  from  Hergest  Court,  one  o^  the  seats  cf  the 
Vaughans,  for  whom  it  was  probably  compiled.  This 
important  manuscript,  the  chief  repository  of  Welsh  litera- 
ture, is  a  foUo  volume  of  360  leaves  of  vellum,  written  in 
double  columns  at  different  times,  from  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  xs  now  in 
the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

The  text  of  a  large  number  of  the  poems  and  other  "j-^-y>iaji 
compositions  contained  in   Welsh    manuscripts  has   been  Archaio- 
pubUshed  in  a  work  in  three  volumes,  called  tbe  Myvyrian  ''*'y  °* 
Arehaiology  of  Wales.     The  first  volume,  containing  poems, "  ''''''^' 
and  the  second,  chronicles   and  historical   documents   of 
various  kinds,    were  published  in  1801  ;   and  the  third, 
moral,  didactic,  legal,  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  1803. 
This  publication  is  due  to  the  noble  patriotism  of  three 
men, — Owen  Jones,  a  furrier  in  London,  and  the  son  of  a 
Welshman,  with  whom  the  idea   originated  while  still  a 
young  man,  and  who  devoted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  fortune  to  its  realization  ;   Edward  Williams,  a  stone- 
mason, better  known  by  his  assumed  name  of  lolo  Mor- 
ganwg,    the   chief    contributor    to    the    collection ;    and 
William   Owen,    who   afterwards   assumed   the  name   of 
Pughe,  the  author  of  the  principal  dictionary  of  the  Welsh. 
Had  the  critical  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  editors 
equalled  their  patriotism,  the  work  would  be  of  great  valu*. 

Welsh  manuscript  literature  may  be  classed  for  ovr 
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purpose  under  the  following  heaas: — (1.^  Glossaries  and 
grammara ;  (2.)  The  Bru(s,  or  annals,  genealogies,  and 
histories  ;  (3.)  Poems  ;  (4.)  Mabinor/ion,  and  other  prose 
tales;  (5.)  Laws;  (6.)'Medicine  and  science.  There  are 
very  few  Welsh  glossaries,  because  there  exist  in  fact  few 
examples  of  obsolete  or  old  Welsh.  The  oldest  Welsh  laws 
are  attributed  to  Hoioel  Ddn,  who  died  in  950,  and 
the  oldest  codex  containing  thera  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  1 2th  century.  If  this  codex  contained  the 
laws  in  their  original  form  they  would  probably  require  no 
gloss  to  explain  them,  because  the  language  did  not  change 
very  much  in  the  interval  between  the  fi-aming  of  the  laws 
and  the  writing  of  the  manuscripts.  But  like  all  Welsh 
manuscripts,  even  the  oldest  copy  of  the  laws  gives  us  an 
edition  in  the  language  of  the  time.  A  grammar  of  the 
Welsh,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Edeyrn  Dafod  Aur,  by 
the  order  and  at  the  desire  of  three  Welsh  princes,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  century,  has  been  published  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams  ab  Ithel,  from  a  copy  made  in  1832  from 
another  copy  made  in  1821  from  a  manuscript  of  Edward 
Williams,  or  lolo  Morgan>og.  Whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic 
FcLentific  value  of  the  treatise  itself,  this  is  a  very  doubtful 
source  to  derive  historical  value  from.  Mr  Williams  has 
also  published  in  the  same  volume  a  work  on  the  rules  of 
Welsh  poetry,  originally  compiled  by  Davydd  Ddu  Athrai» 
in  the  14th  century,  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  Simwnt 
Vychaii  in  the  16th  century.  We  have  no  evidence  as  to 
how  much  belonged  to  the  former  and  how  much  to  the 
liittor,  but  it  all  appears  to  belong  to  the  17th  century. 
Mr  WiUiamj  has  also  added  a  great  deal  of  matter  of  1  is 
own,  which  is  distinguiahed  from  the  text  by  being  printed 
in  smaller  type.  His  object  was  to  combine  in  one  volume 
as  complete  a  body  of  information  on  the  subject  as 
possible.  It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
criticise  this  laborious  work. 

If  wa  might  judge  by  names  alone,  the  British,  between 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  possessed  many  historians.  Welsh  anti- 
quaries give  a  long  list,  and  some  find  a  place  even  in  the 
works  of  English  and  foreign  writers  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  Gildas  and  Nennius.  the  titles  only  of  their 
writings  are  known,  nor  are  these  above  suspicion.  Bede 
quotes  Gildas,  and  so  far  we  have  proof  that  as  early  as 
his  time  there  was  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  an 
author.  The  works  now  known  as  those  of  Gildas  and 
Nennius  are  written  in  Latin,  and  are  properly  outside  our 
scope,  but  they  are  so  inaoparably  connected  with  the 
Druta  or  Annals,  and  with  the  history  of  romance,  that  wc 
must  say  a  few  words  concerning  each.  Gildas  was  the 
son  of  a  British  king  of  Ailclyd,  the  present  Dumbarton, 
and  was  therefore  from  that  part  of  Britain  referred  to  in 
Welsh  works  as  y  Goghd.  Several  dates  have  been 
assigned  for  his  birth  and  death,  but  we  prefer  for  the 
former  516,  and  for  the  latter  570,  and  his  book  De  Ex- 
cidio  Britannice,  if  genuine,  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  560.  According  to  his  legendary  lives,  he  went  lo 
Ireland  on  the  invitation  of  St  Brigit,  founded  monas- 
teries there,  and  taugk4  at  the  school  of  Armagh.  His 
work  above  named  is  written  in  an  inflated  style,  and  is 
ri  mere  sketch  of  British  history  under  the  Romans,  and  in 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  their  withdrawal  from 
the  country,  and  so  includes  the  period  of  the  wars  of  the 
Britons  with  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons ;  it  is  full  of 
blunders  and  anachronismj.  Mr  Skene  suggests,  very 
reasonably,  that  the  well-known  letter  of  the  Britons  to 
Aotms,  asking  for  Roman  aid,  is  misplaced,  and  that  if  put 
in  its  proper  place  the  discrepancy  betwe.n  Oildas's  account 
of  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  and  that  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  will  disappear. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  person  called  Nennius,  to  whom 


the  short  History  of  the  Britons  known  by  his  name  ia 
attributed.  In  the  earliest  known  manuscript  of  it,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  and  now  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  it  is  ascribed  to  a  certain  Marc,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Marc  who  with  his  nephew,  Moengcd,  better 
khown  as  Marcellus  (little  Marc),  came  to  the  monastery  of 
St  Gall  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  having  with 
him  many  books  and  a  considerable  retinue.  Bestowing  his 
wealth  on  his  followers,  and  reserving  for  himself  only  the 
books,  he  and  his  nephew  remained  at  St  Gall,  where  the 
latter  became  celebrated  as  the  teacher  of  Notker,  Ratpert, 
and  Tutilo.  Mr  Skene  thinks  it  was  originally  written  in 
British  in  Cumbria,  or  y  Gogled,  and  was  afterwards 
transltJted  into  Latin.  To  thw  nucleus  was  added  the 
genealogies  of  the  Saxon  kings,  down  to  738 ;  the 
above-mentioned  Marc  appended,  probably  about  823, 
the  life  of  St  Germanus,  and  the  legends  of  St  Patrick, 
which  were  subsequently  incorporated  with  the  history. 
Some  South  Welshman  added  to  the  oldest  manuscript 
of  the  history  in  these  countries,  about  977,  a  chronicle 
of  events  from  444  to  S54,  in  which  there  are  gene- 
alogies beginning  with  Owain,  son  of  Hoivel  Dda  king 
of  South  Wales.  This  chronicle,  which  is  not  found 
in  other  manuscripts,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  two  later 
chronicles  brought  down  to  1286  and  1288  respectively. 
It  is  consequently  not  the  work  of  one  author.  A  Sat  and 
Fill,  named  Gilla  Caomhan,  who  died  1072,  translated 
it  into  Irish,  and  added  many  thingS  concerning  the  Irish 
and  the  Picts. 

The  Historia  Britonum  is  more  valuable  for  the 
legendary  matter  which  it  contains  than  for  what  may  be 
accepted  as  history,  for  it  gives  us,  at  least  as  early  as  the 
1 0th  century,  the  British  legends  of  the  colonization  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  and  the 
wonderful  birth  and  prophecies  of  Merlin,  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere  before  the  12th  century.  The  date  of  the 
book  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history  of 
medifflval  romance,  and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt, 
especially  since  the  pubbcation  of  the  Irish  Nennius,  that  it 
is  earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  that  the  legends 
themselves  are  of  British  origin.  The  books  attributed  to 
Gildas  and  Nennius  contain  the  germs  of  the  fables  which 
expanded  into  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History  of  Britain,  Geoffrevof 
which  was  written  in  Latin  sometime  before  1147,  the  Monmouth, 
date  of  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
the  son  of  Henry  I.  by  N'esf,  only  daughter  of  Bhys  ab 
Tewdwi;  and  was  a  manifestation  of  the  great  advance 
which  took  place  in  Welsh  literature  consequent  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Welsh  prince  just  named,  and  of  Grufyn 
ab  Cynan,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 
In  the  epistle  just  referred  to  Geoffrey  states  that  Walter, 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  had  given  him  a  very  ancient  book 
in  the  British  tongue,  giving  an  account  of  the  kings  ol 
Britain  from  Brutus  to  Cadwaladyr,  and  that  he  had 
translated  it  into  Latin  at  the  archdeacon's  request.  But 
in  the  Welsh  version  of  Geoffrey's  chronicle  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiology,  the  Brut  Geoffrey  ap  Arthur,  there  is  thi^ 
postscript  :  "I,  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  did  turn 
this  book  out  of  Welsh  into  Latin  ;  and  in  ray  old  age  I 
turned  it  a  second  time  out  of  Latin  into  Welsh."  That 
Geoffrey  drew  his  materials  from  British  sources,  and  did 
not  coin  any  of  them,  seems  to  us  the  legitimate  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject. 
His  book  is,  however,  a  compilation  and  not  a  translation  , 
at  all  events  no  book  now  exists  which  can  be  regarded  as 
his  original,  while  all  the  Bruti  or  chronicles  are  posterior 
to  Geoffrey's  book  and  based  upon  it.  Of  these  there  are 
the  Brut  Tgsilio  and  the  Bnit  Geoffrey  ap  Arthur,  both 
of  which  ape  also  called  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd,  or  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings.     Tha  copy  of  the  latter  in  the  Red  Book  is 
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followed  by  a  chronicle  in  continuation  wliicb,  according  to 
an  entry  in  a  later  hand,  was  called  Bi-ut  l'w)/$og>on,  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Princes.  In  some  Tn::iiuscripts  there  is 
also  added  a  chronicle  of  Welsh  events  interspersed  with 
Saxon  ones,  which  is  from  this  called  the  Brut  y  Satson,  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Saxons ;  in  one  manuscript  this  is  attributed 
to  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan.  The  chronicle  of  events  from 
441  to  954,  which  is  contained  in  the  British  Museum 
manuscript  6\  the  History  of  Nennius, 'and  two  other 
chronicles,  already  mentioned,  bringing  events  down  to 
1286  and  12b8,  have  been  printed  together  as  the 
Annales  Cambrice.  These  later  chronicles  ought  not, 
as  ilr  Skene  properly  remarks,  to  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  older  one,  which  alone  possesses  th?  special  value 
of  having  been  written  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Bruts. 

Besides  the  chronicles  or  Bruts  there  are  no  historical 
works  properly  so  called  in  Welsh,  unless  we  include  the 
Triads,  a  curious  kmd  of  Kterature  peculiar  to  Wales ;  for 
although  there  are  some  Irish  Triads  they  are  imitations  of 
the  Welsh  ones,  an  imitation  which  fortunately  did  not 
extend  very  far.  The  Triads  are  an  arrangement  of  similar 
subjects,  similar  events,  or  things  which  might  be  associated 
in  the  mind,  or  be  worthy  of  remembrance^  &c.,  in  series 
of  three,  e.g.,  "  Three  ornaments  of  a  hamlet — a  book,  a 
teaches  versed  in  song,  and  a  smith  in  his  smithy ;"  or 
'  Three  punishments  for  theft  in  hand — the  first  is 
imprisonment,  the  second  is  cutting  off  a  limb,  the  third  is 
hanging."  This  kind  pf  composition  appears  to  have  come 
into  use  in  [the  12th  century,  the  earliest  specimen  being 
the  Triads  of  the  Horses,  which  are  in  the  Black  Book. 
The  Triads  of  Arthur  and  his  warriors  are  perhaps  as  old 
43  the  13lh  century.  The  Ked  Book  contains  the  Triads 
of  the  Island  of  Britain,  which  include  those  last  men- 
tioned, an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Triads  of  the  Horses, 
»nd  many  others.  The  Triads  of  Byfmcal  Moelniud,  a 
supposed  ancient  king  of  Britain,  are  perhaps  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

The  poetic  literature  of  the  Welsh,  which  is  very  exteu- 
Bive,  maybe  convenientlydividedinto — (l.)Poems  attributed 
to  poets  who  lived  before  the  12th  century,  and  anonymous 
poems  in  the  Black  Book;  and  (2.)  Poems  written  by  or 
attributed  to  poets  who  lived  in  the  12th  and  succeed- 
ing centuries.  The  claims  of  the  Welsh  to  possess  an 
ancient  literature  rests  altogether  on  the  poems  of  the  first 
category,  hence  they  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. The  grounds  upon  which  such  discussions  have 
hitherto  rested  have  altered  considerably  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  labours  of  Zeuss  and  others  who  Lave 
worked  at  Celtic  philology,  and  the.  discovery  of  specimens 
of  Old  Welsh  in  the  Cambridge  Codex  of  Juvencus,  furnish 
us  with  much  safer  canons  of  criticism  than  existed  in 
1849,  when  even  a  learned  Welshman,  the  late  Mr  Thomas 
Stephens,  who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  establish  the 
claims  of  his  country  to  a  real  literature,  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  a  large  number  of  the  poems  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Taliessin,  Aneurin,  Merlin,  and  Llywarch 
Hen,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  century. 
Mr  W.  F.  Skene  has  done  a  very  great  Service  to  Welsh 
li'erature  by  the  publication  of  the  texts  of  those  poems 
from  the  four  principal  manuscripts  now  known,  the  Black 
Book,  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  the  Book  of  Aneurin,  and  the 
Red  Book.  In  addition  to  the  texts  Mr  Skene  has  given 
translations  of  the  poems  specially  made  for  him  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans  and  the  Eev.  Robert  Williams,  so 
that  next  to  the  Welsh  Laws,  and  Stephens's  Literature  of 
the  Kymry,  his  Four  Ancient  Booh  of  Wales  is  the  most 
important  contribution  to  Welsh  literature  yet  made. 

If  we  judge  by  the  test  of  language  alone,  the  poems 
which  we  have  included  in  our  first  category,  and  which 


are  nearly  all  to  be  found  in  Mr  Skene's  book,  are  not  in 
their  present  form  older  than  tho  11th  century.  But 
while  the  form  may  be  new  the  substance  may  be  old,  ns 
we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  many  Irish 
poems.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  poems  attributed 
to  Aneurin,  and  several  of  the  mythohigical  and  religious 
poems,  are  only  popular  editions  of  much  older  poems, 
and  further  that  the  change  effected  in  some  of  them  may 
be  so  small  that  we  have  substantially  the  original  poems. 
Others  again  have  been  so  deeply  modified  that  they  mnj 
be  regarded  as  new  poems  on  an  old  theme. 

The  following  classification  of  those  poems  shows  their 
origin,  and  will  help  to  ren.der  the  few  observations  wo 
can  offer  here  more  intelligible. 

1.  Poems  referring  to  events  in  Romanized  Britain,  oi 
to  the  east  frontier  of  Wales. 

2  Poems  referring  to  events  on  the  Mercian  frontier  and 
in  South  Cumbria. 

3.  Poems  referring  to  personages  and  events  connected 
with  the  Gioyddel  or  Goidelic  occupation  of  Wales  and 
.Coruwall. 

4.  Poems  referring  to  the  Givyr  y  Gogled,  or  Men  ol 
theNorth. 

5.  Poems  relating  to  or  attributed  to  Taliessin  of  o 
general  character. 

6.  Proverbial  poetry  attributed  to  Llywarch  Hen. 

7.  Poems  attributed  to  poets  between  the  7th  am'  lltl" 
centuries. 

8.  Anonymous  religious  poems  in  the  Black  B<)k. 

9.  Poems  referring  to  personages  and  event"  of  Wclsb 
history  in  the  12th  and  subsequent  centuries. 

The  first  class  is  represented  by  one  poem  in  the  Booli 
of  Taliessin,  The  Reconciliation  of  Lhid  the  Less, 
which  would  be  unintelligible  but  for  a  Mabjnogi  to  which 
we  shall  refer  later  The  poem  has  no  mark  of  antiquity 
about  it,  and  belongs  to  the  13th  century.  To  the  second 
class  belong  the  Death  Song  of  £ro/,  and  other  pieces  in 
which  that  warrior  is  mentioned,  and  the  Death  Song  oJ 
Uthyr  Pendragon,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Book  of  Taliessin, 
and  in  form  and  substance  are  not  older  than  the  12fli 
century.  The  poents  of  the  third  class  are  of  considerable 
importance,  but  hera  we  shall  merely  give  the  names  of  a 
few  as  examples,  reserving  what  we  have  to  say  concerning 
them  until  we  come  to  the  Mahinogion.  The  follow 
ing  are  good  examples  of  the  class — The  Death  Sonj; 
of  Corroi,  The  Battle  of  Goden,  and  The  Chair  of 
Ceridioen,  from  the  Book  of  Talinssin ;  tho  Preiddc  u 
Aniiwn  ;  Darontoy,  and  the  poems  relating  to  Guijdyon 
ap  Don,  from  tho  Black  Book,  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  an<'i 
the  Red  Book.  The  poems  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
class  are  the  most  numerous  and  important.  Among  theni 
may  be  mentioned  firot  of  all  the  Gododin  poems,  thoSsc 
relating  to  Uiien  Rheged,  the  war  between  the  sons  ol 
Llywarch  Hen  and  Mwg  Maior  Drefydd,  poems  relating 
to  the  battle  of  Adderyd,  as  for  instance  the  Avalteiiau, 
or  Apple  Trees,  and  poems  relating  to  Cadwallaivn  and 
Cadwahdyr.  We  have  already  explained  that  y  Goghd 
was  that  portion  of  BrirrJn  which  lay  between  the  Walls  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  had  been  erected  into  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Valentia.  As  it  was  a  loose  terra,  it  may 
have  include4  all  the  independent  British  country  north  of 
the  Kibble  This  country,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
forming  the  ancient  diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Welsh  language  and  literature.  It  was  the  only 
part  that  could  have  been  this.  Here  the  question  naturally 
suggests  Itself,  to  what  extent  was  Britain  Romanized  I 
That  it  was  not  so  to  the  extent  usually  supposed  may 
be  shown  in  many  ways.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  tho 
southern  Britons  were  as  thoroughly  Romanized  as  Gaul 
or  Spain,  the  language  of  Cornwall  should  have  been  a 
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Romance  dialect,  and  tliat  of  Bnttany  an  allied  ouc.    Again, 
if  the  Welsh  were  a  remnant  of  the  Romanized  Biitons 
driven  westward  by  the    conquering   Saxons,  the  Welsh 
language  also  should  be  a  Romance  dialect,  or  its  vocabulary 
should  contain  a  large  intermixture  of  words  borrowed  from 
the    Latin,  and  especially  of  words  connected  with  laiv, 
trades,  Ac.     But  this  is  not  so.    The  fact  is  the  population 
of  Britain  was  not  Romanized  to  any  extent.     In  the  towns 
the  principal  citizens  no  doubt  spoke  Latin,  a.i  they  speak 
English  in   Calcutta  and  other  large  towns  in  India.      A 
large  British  population  in  part  bilingual  gathered  round 
the  cities  and  towns,  as  the  Irish  did  about  the  Anglo- 
Norman  towus  of  the  Palo,  and  as  the  Letts,  Esthonians, 
and  Russians  do  about  the  German  towns  of  the  Russian 
Baltic   provinces.     We    should  also    not   forget  that    the 
legionaries  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  were  only  Roman 
ill  name,  being  recruited  from  every  part  of  the  empire, 
au'l  consequently  could  not  contribute  to  Romanizing  the 
inhabitants  among  whom  they  were  located.    The  peasantiy 
continued  British,  but  the  nobility,  no  doubt,  learned  to 
speak  Latin,  but  not  for  home  use.     When  afterwards  the 
Saxons  on  the  east  and  the  Irish  on  the  west  of  what  is 
now  Wales  displaced  the  ruling  families,  the  Romanized 
part  of  the   independent  British  population,  hemmed  iu 
between    the   two   hostile    peoples,    and    with   an    ever- 
encroaching  Saxon  frontier  on  one  side,  gradually  merged 
into  the  Celtic-speaking  peasantry,  and  lost  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue.     This  was  not  a  state  of  things  favourable 
for  the  development  of  a  literature.    In  the  north  especially, 
between  the  Walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  in  the  province 
of  Valentia,  which  never  had  Roman  towns,  only  camps  occu- 
pied by  legionaries,  who  for  the  most  port  probably  spoke  no 
Latin,  the  whole  population  must  have  remained  essentially 
Rkiv  of        British  after  the  withdrawal  of  Roman  power.      Hero  if 
Wcl-ih         anywhere  the  first  germs  of  a  British  literature  should  show 
pwiryin     them.wlves,    and   accordingly    tradition    makes    Talicssiit, 
y&eiUil.      ji,if,i,-i,i^  Llyicarch  Hen.  and  Myvdm  or  Merli^i,  to  whom 
most  of  the  supposed  ancient  Welsh  poems  are  attributed, 
natives  of  this  region.     Here  also  the  actors  in  the  events 
referred  to  in  tUc  poems  lived,  and  the  places  where  those 
events  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  arc  to  be  found. 
The  greater  part  of  this  region,  too,  enjoyed  subst.intial 
independence  down  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  interval  from  CSS,  when  they  were 
subjected  to  the  kingdom  of  Korthumbria  by  Oswy,  after 
the   defeat  of    Cadioallawn  and  Penda,  to  the  battle  of 
Dunnicheu   in  686,   when   Ecfrid,  king  of  Northumbria, 
was  defeated.     From  the  7th  to  the  9th  century  Cumbria, 
including  under  that  nams  all  the  British  territory  from 
tlio  Ribblo    to   the  Clyde,   was    the  principal    theatre  of 
British  and  Saxon  conflict.     The  rise  of  the  dynasty  of 
Muilniii,    who    according   to  Welsh    tradition   was    a   de- 
scendant of  Ciiiied'l'i,  one  of  the  Gwi/dJel  or  Goidelic  Picts 
of  the  district  called  Giiolodiii,  brought  Wales  into  close 
connection  with  the  Cumbrian  kingdom,  and  prepared  both 
North  and   South  Wales  for  the  reception  of  the  northern 
traditions  and  the  rise  of  a  true  Welsh  literature. 

Whether  the  poets  of  Cumbria  really  wrote  any  of  the 
poems  which  in  a  modified  form  have  come  down  to  us  or 
jiot,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  lays  attributed 
to  them  lived  in  popular  tradition,  and  that  under  the 
sudden  burst  of  glory  which  the  deeds  of  Cudfealtatrn 
called  forth,  and  which  ended  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
655,  a  British  literature  began  to  spring  up,  and  was 
uouri.shed  by  the  hopes  of  a  future  resurrection  under  his 
sou  Cadwalitdy)-,  who.to  death  was  disbelieved  in  for  so  long 
a  time.  These  floating  lays  and  traditions  gradually 
g.Uhered  into  North  Wales,  according  as  the  nobility  and 
bards  "ought  refuge  tlicro  from  the  advancing  con<iuc.-its  of 
the   Saxon  kings  in  the  north.     The  heroes  of  Cumbria 


became  Welshmen,  and  the  sites  of  the  battles  they  foughl 
were  identified  with  places  of  similar  name  iu  Wales  and 
England.  When  Ilowel  Ddn  became  king  of  all  Wale.s, 
the  legends  of  the  north  passed  into  South  Wales,  and 
like  the  legends  of  Oisin  in  Scotland,  became  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  their  new  home,  that  they  seem  to  have 
f 'st  originated  there. 

Of  all  the  poems  attributed  to  the  four  ancient  Welsl 
bards,  the  one  which  has  most  claim  to  be  considered 
genuine,  and  the  only  one  we  can  specially  allude  to  here, 
is  that  kuown  as  y  Godudiii.  As  published  by  Mr  Skene 
from  the  Book  of  Aiienrin,  it  consists  of  94  Ktimzas,  and  is 
both  obscure  and  fragmcnfary.  The  latter  character  Mr 
Skene  explains,  and  wo  think  successfully,  by  supiKising 
that  it  consists  iu  reality  of  two  distinct  poems,  referring 
to  two  events  separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time.  The 
first  event  is  the  battle  of  Cuttraeth,  the  Dellum  Miathoriim 
of  Adamuan,  fought  between  fhe  Britons  and  Scots  under 
Aeitaii,  kiug  of  Daliiada,  and  the  ])agan  Saxons  and  their 
British  subjects  in  Devyr  and  liiyneu-h  or  Deira  ami 
Beruicia,  and  the  half-pagan  Picts  of  Guotodin,  a  district 
corresponding  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Lothians  along 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  Catlraelh  was  the  adjoining  district 
on  the  Forth  where  the  great  Roman  wall  terminates  at 
Carriden,  the  Fort  of  Eidiitn.  If  this  view  be  correct,  and 
it  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  the  Mynydaioy 
of  the  poem  was  Aedaii  Mac  Gahr<m,  and  the  battle 
the  one  fought  in  596,  of  which  Columcille  prophesied 
that  Acdaa  would  be  unfortunate  but  victorious, — the 
misfortune  being  doubtless  the  loss  of  his  four  sons  in  the 
battle,  one  of  whom  was  named  Arlui-  {Art).  The 
second  and  later  portion  of  the  poem,  Mr  Skene  thinks, 
refers  to  the  battle  of  Strathcuiihui,  now  Strathcarron, 
in  which  Domiuif  Brec,  king  of  the  Dalriadic  Scots  of  Alba, 
was  slain,  642.  In  the  brevity  of  the  narrative,  the  care- 
less boldness  of  the  actors  as  they  present  themselves, 
the  condensed  energy  of  the  action,  and  the  fierce  exulta- 
tion of  the  slaughter,  together  with  the  recurring  elegiac 
note,  this  poem  (or  poems  if  it  bo  the  work  of  two  authors) 
has  some  of  the  highest  epic  qualities.  The  ideas  and 
manners  are  in  harmony  with  the  age  and  country  to  whicli 
it  is  referred.  The  poems  calhd  the  Gorclums,  which 
are  also  found  in  the  Book  of  Aneuriii,  and  refer  to 
the  personages  and  events  of  the  Gododin,  possess  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  poem,  and  arc  probably  the 
work  of  the  same  time,  if  not  of  the  same  poet 

Still  more  celebrated  than  Ai'eiirin,  the  reputed  author 
of  y  Gododin,  was  TaUcs'siii,  a  name  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  "  Splendid  Forehead,"  and  has  consequently  been 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  mysticism.  The  number 
of  poems  in  the  Book  of  Talicssin  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  him  is  considerable  ;  in  language  they 
arc  not  older  than  the  12th  century,  though  many  of 
them  may  be  what  we  have  called  in  other  cases  popular 
editions  of  older  poems.  Several  belong  to  the  fourth  class 
which  we  have  been  just  considering ;  the  poems  which 
we  would  include  in  a  special  fifth  cl.a.'s  ore  those  whicli 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  bardic  speculation  in  con- 
sequence of  their  generality  and  vagueness,  such  as  the  Fold 
of  the  Bards,  Hostile  Confederacy,  Song  to  the  Wind, 
Mead  Song,  Sougs  to  Great  and  Little  Worlds.  Elegy  of  the 
Thousand  Sons,  Pleasant  things  of  Taliesshi.  Many  ol 
these  poems  possess  considerable  merit,  and  even  as  th< 
work  of  the  12th  and  1 3th  centuries  might  bear  coinparisou 
with  similar  compositions  in  other  European  literaturet 
nf  the  period. 

The  poems  of  the  sixth  class  attributed  to  lAyvarch 
llai  are  in  the  Red  Book,  and  are  the  work  of  some 
Topper  of  the  14th  century,  too  disinterestedly  proud 
of  his  work  to  put  hii  osa  name  to  it.     They  arc  curious 
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and  interestiag  examples  of  a  sort  of  proverbial  philosophy 
in  which  each  proverb  or  wise  saw  is  accompanied  by  a 
reference  to  some  natural  feature,  such  as  "  Bright  the  tops 
of  the  broom/'  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  mnemonic  catch- 
word. This  catchword  is  sometimes  the  same  in  every 
verse,  as  in  the  poem  Eiry  innyd,  mountain  snow. 

Welsh  tradition  has  preserved  few  poems  of  the  period 
between  -the  end  of  the  6th  century  and  the  end  of  the 
11th,  a  period  of  600  years,  nor  for  the  matter  of  that 
even  the  names  of    poets,  a  circumstance  which   is  in- 
telligible  enough  if  we  consider    that  Welsh    literature 
really   began .  with    the    11th   century,    but   inexplicable 
according  to  the  ordinary  views   of    Welshmen.     In    the 
Black  Book  are  five  poems  attributed  to  three  poets  who 
lived  iu  the  early  part  of  the  barren  interval, — Mexgant, 
whose  name  also  occurs  in  Irish  literature;  JElaeth,  to  whom 
are  attributed  two  out  of  the  five  poems,  which  are  of  a 
religious  character;  and  Cuhelyn,  a  bard  of  the  9th  century. 
The  two   poems  attributed  to  the  last  are  -of  very  great 
importance,  because  in  them  occurs  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  goddess  'Ceridwen,  who  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part 
-ia  the  modern  bardic  system  of  Neo-Druidism.     The  anony- 
lUPgious     mous  religious  poems  of  the  Black  Book,  apart  from  the 
gjems  in     language,  may  belong  to  any  time  from  the  6th  to  the  12tU 
^^  centuries;  they  probably  belong  in  great  part  to  the  1 1th  and 

12th  centuries,  and  were  most  likely  the  work  of  the  monks 
in  whose  monastery  the  Black  Book  was  compiled.  The 
Poems  at-  ninth  and  last  division  of  the  early  Welsh  poems  are  those 
4?''^^f  '°  which. covertly  allude  to  passing  events  in  Wales,  and  can 
therefore  be'no  older  than  those  events.  Two  of  them  refer 
to  Powys  in  Norman  times,  the  Satire  of  Cynan  Garwyu, 
son  of  Brochivael,  in  the  Book  of  Taltessiit,  and  the  elegy 
on  Cyndylan  in  the  Red  Book.  The  others  are  the  poems 
which  Mr  Skene  groups  together  under  the  head  "  Poems 
which  mention  Henry  or  the  son  of  Henry;"  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  are  those  attributed  to  Myrdin  or  Merlin, 
such  as  the  Dialogue  between  Myrdin  and  his  sister 
ihoendydd,  a  Fugitive-  Poem  of  Myrdin  in  his  Grave, 
containing  a  number  of  predictions,  and  the  Songs  of  the 
Little  Pigs,  each  stanza  of  which  begins  with  "  Oia7i  a  par- 
ckellan,"  "Listen,  O  Little- Pig."  The  structure  of  the 
last  poem  being  like  that  of  the  poem  called  the  Avellenau, 
each  stanza  of  which  commences  with  that  word  "  Sweet 
Apple-tree,"  both  are  classed  together,  and  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiology  are  attributed  to  Merlin.  The  Avellenau  is, 
however,  found  in  the  Black  Book,  «nd  is  every  way  an 
older  poem;  but  it  is  needless  to  add  that  none  of  the  poems 
of  Merlin  are  genuine,  and  that  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Apple-tree  poem,  they  all  refer  to  times  later  than 
.the  12th  century,  and  to  the  present  Wales. 
The  Welsh  Before  discussing  the  second  division  of  Welsh  poetic 
twrds.  literature,  or  poems  written  by  or  attributed  to  poets  who 
lived  in  Wales  in  the  12th  and  succeeding  centuries,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  on  the  Welsh  bardi  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  classes  of  learned  men  in  Wales  was  far  less 
developed  than  in  Ireland.  According  to  the  laws  each 
king  or  prince  had  a  household  bard,  who  appears  to  have 
performed  the  functions  of  the  Irish  Sai  and  Fili,  and  also 
that  of  harper.  His  position  was  honourable,  and  on  in- 
vestiture he  was  presented  by  the  king  with  a  harp,  and  by 
the  queen  with  a  gold  ring.  Beside  the  Bardd  Teuleu,  or 
household  bard  just  spoken  of,  a  Fencerdd,  chief  of  song, 
is  mentioned  in  the  laws,  who  in  North  Wales  was  an  officer 
of  the  household,  but  in  South  Wales  was  not, — his  posi- 
tion  there  being  apparently  that  of  a  privileged  personage 
entitled  to  make  a  circuit  and  so  spend  his  time  where  he 
pleased.  The  chief  of  song  was  also  called  a  chaired  bard, 
because  he  was  one  of  .the  fourteen  entitled  to  a  chair  at 
court.  The  installation  of  a  bard  to  a  chair  appears  to 
Lave  been  attended  with^some  ceremony,  for  the  judge  of 


.the  king's  court  was  entitled  as  a  perquisite  of  his  office  to 
the  bugle-horn,  the  gold  ring,  and  the  cushion  which  was 
under  the  bard  on  the  occasion.  The  Pwic^rrfd  represented 
the  Irish  Ollamh  Fili,  and  like  him  appears  to  have  kept  a 
school  of  poetry,  for  he  was  entitled  to  receive  24  penee 
from  each  minstrel  who  completed  his  course  of  instruction, 
to  their  services  "  as  a  man  placed  in  authority  over  them," 
and  to  the  Gobyr  or  Amobyr  of  their  daughters,  that  is 
to  the  fee  payable  to  the  lord  on  the  marriage  of  a  maiden. 
Among  his  emoluments  was  a  fee  of  24  pence  from  every 
maiden  on  'her  marriage.  In  the  court  his  seat  was  on  the 
side  of  the  judge  of  the  court,  and  he  lodged  with  the 
Edling,  that  is  the  heir-apparent  of  the  king  or  prince, 
corresponding  to  the  Irish  Tanaiste.  A  villain  or  serf 
could  not  become  a  bard,  nor  a  smith  without  the  permis- 
sion of  his  lord;  nor  could  a  bard  practise  his  art  after  ho 
had  taken  holy  orders.  Should  a  serf  or  a  stranger  happen 
to  become  a  bard  he  became  personally  a  free  Cymro  or 
Welshman,  but  his  children  were  not  free,  though  tiie  time 
in  which  his  descendants  might  rise  to  the  privileges  of  a 
free  Cymro  was  shortened.  A  minor  bard  was  forbidden 
to  soUcit  a  gift  without  the  permission  of  the  Pencerd<f, 
but  the  latter  might  ask  a  gift  though  all  others  should  bo 
forbidden  to  do  so.  The  duty  of  the  chief  of  song  was  to 
commence  the  singing  or  recitation  of  poetry  by  singing 
two  songs  on  entering  the  hall,  one  concerning  God  and 
the  other  about  kings;  the  household  bard  then  repeated 
the  third  song  below  the  entrance  of  the  haU.  This  is 
nearly"  all  that  the  laws  contain  about  bards.  There  is  not  Neo-DruM 
a  word  about  the  Ocydd,  or  the  Druid-bard,  nor  about  the  i'*™- 
sky-blue  dress  of  the  former,  the  emblem  of  peace  and  truth, 
nor  of  the  white  robe  of  the  Druid,  nor  of  the  green  robe 
,  of  the  Ovydd,  the  colour  of  noture,  nor  of  the  robe  of  the 
Aicenydd  or  bardic  student  striped  with  the  three  colours, 
nor  of  the  Goi-sedd  or  assembly  of  bards.  If  any  of  these 
things  existed  in  the  12th  century,  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  Welsh  poetry,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  iu  the 
Welsh  laws.  But  so  far  from  any  relics  of  the  ancient 
Druidic  organization  having  survived  at  that  period,  it  is 
probable  that  even  the  organization  above  given  from  the 
la^  was  in  part  at  least  the  work  of  Gruffyd  ah  Cynan. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  inventions  of  later  times  when  AVales 
had  lost  its  political  liberty.  We  have  the  first  stage  of 
the  invention  in  the  Triads,  and  it  seems  to  have  be^n  com- 
pleted by  that  extraordinary  man  Edward  Williams,  wholn 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  editors  and  the 
principal  contributor  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  head  of  the  bardic  order  of  South  Wales, 
and  accordingly  assumed  the  bardic  title  of  lolo  Morganwg 
from  his  native  county  of  Glamorgan.  He  is  probably 
the  source  whence  the  Rev.  Edward  Davics  derived  the 
chief  part  of  the  material  for  his  marvellous  system  of 
Neo-Druldic  philosophy.  According  to  the  supporters  of 
this  system,  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  a  medley  of  sun- 
worship  and  Jewish  Noachian  traditions,  the  emblems  of 
which  were  the  bull,  the  horse,  and  fire,  survived  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  continued  to  be  believed  by 
the  bards,  and  its  rites  practised  in  secret  by  them. 
The  principal  source  whence  evidence  was  derived  in 
support  of  this  assumption  was  the  early  poems  which  wo 
have  been  disciissing.  Davies  gave  what  he  called  transla- 
tions of  some  of  those  poems,  in  which  the  simplest  and 
plainest  phrases  are  made  to  express  mysterious  and 
abstnise  doctrines.  In  the  religious  poems  which  contain 
such  expressions  as  "  Christ  the  Son,"  "  Merciful  Trinity," 
Mr  Davies  omits  the  latter,  or  treats  them  as  mere  phrases 
introduced  to  deceive  the  uninitiated,  and  make  them  be- 
lieve the  pagan  bards  were  Christians.  Among  the  doctrines 
attributed  to  the  Neo-Druids  was  that  of  metempsychosis. 
The    chief   source  from  whence  evidence  was  derived  in 
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Bupport  of  this  assumption  ouUide  a  prctenJed  work  called 
liarddas,  or  treatise  on  the  whole  system  of  the  bard.s,  which 
loin  Mor<jamo(j  possessed,  was  the  Homance  called  llanes 
Taliessin,  or  history  of  'I'aliessm,  which  though  partly  proso, 
and  therefore  comiug  uuder  the  head  of  the  proso  romances, 
of  which  wo  shall  speak  later,  may  be  more  conveniently 
referred  to  hero.  A  fragment  of  the  Welsh  text  of  this 
history  was  given  iu  the  Afyoyrian  Aixliaiology ;  the  whole 
tale  was  afterwards  published  by  Dt  Owen  Pughe;  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Quest  published  it  again  in  the  third  volume 
of  Ler  Mabinogioii  from  two  fragments,  one  dated  about 
1758,  aud  the  other  belonging  to  lolo  Moi'ganiog.  The 
romance  of  the  Ilailes  Taliessin.  iu  its  existing  form  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Of  the  thirteen 
pootna  contained  in  Lady  Charlotte  Quest's  book,  only  two 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  the  Ode  to  the  Wind  and 
the  Mead  Song.  It  is  evident  that  a  number  of  poenia 
attributed  to  Taliessin  were  floating  about  iu  popular  tradi- 
tion, and  were  strung  together  in  the  16th  century  into  a 
romance.  Although  of  these  so  taken  up  only  the  two  juot 
mentioned  find  a  place  in  the  special  manuscript  of  Taliesdn's 
poems  iu  the  14th  century,  we  aro  uot  therefore  entitled  to 
assumo  that  the  other  poems  did  not  therefore  exist  at 
that  period.  It  ia  singular  that  the  compiler  of  the  1/aiies 
Taliessin  did  not  include  such  poems  a«  the  Canu  y  Meir;h, 
or  the  Song  of  the  Horses,  which  would  find  its  place  after 
tlie  account  of  the  contest  of  Elphin  against  tho  24  horses 
of  Mailam,  the  Ale  Song,  which  is  tho  counterpart  of 
the  Mead  Song,  tho  Chair  of  Taliessin,  and  tho  Chair 
of  the  Sovereign  (Kadeir  Teyrnon).  In  all  these  there 
IS  no  mythology,  nor  indeed  anything  indicative  of  a  secret. 
Out  when  tho  Elegy  ot  the  Thousand  Sons,  a  religious 
poem  on  tho  saints  before  and  after  Christ,  which  is  in  the 
Book  of  Taliessin,  is  believed  to  contain  tho  doctrine  of 
nietfiinpsychosis,  any  doctriuo  whatever  may  bo  drawn 
from  the  Welsh  poetry.  But  while  tho  whole  of  tho  Neo- 
Druidic  speculations  rau/^t  be  looked  upon  as  fables,  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  ave  no  mythological  allusions  in  Welsh 
poems  as  old  as  from  tho  12th  to  the  14th  ceutury.  Wo 
havo  already  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Ceridwen  iu  two  poems  in  the  Black  Book 
attributed  to  Cuhelyn,  a  bard  ot  the  9th  ceutury.  Tho 
following  poems  iu  tho  Book  of  Taliessin  also  contain  traces 
of  mythology : — Song  concerning  tho  Sons  of  Llyr  ah  Diuch- 
wel,  the  Chair  of  Ceridwen,  the  Spoils  of  Anttion,  Darontiy, 
aud  tho  Angar  Cyfindawd.  But  as  the  mythology  of  the 
poems  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  tho  prose  tales 
we  shall  reserve  our  observations  ou  the  subject  until  we 
are  considering  the  Mahimtgion. 
i.f  ^Vhether  the  poems  we  havo  been  hitherto  considering 
were  really  first  written  after  the  10th  century,  or,  as  seems 
much  wore  probable,  were  composed  at  an  earlier  period 
aud  transmitted  by  popular  tradition,  their  language  under- 
going the  eamo  changes  as  the  spoken  language,  they  must 
bo  considered  from  a  merely  literary  point  of  view  as  the 
products  of  tho  period  from  tho  11th  to  the  13th  century 
inclusive.  But  apart  from  thoso  poems  there  is  another 
and  a  perfectly  legitimate  Welsh  literature  which  may  bo 
said  to  havo  commenced  with  tho  restoration  of  tho  old 
royal  families  of  North  and  South  Wales.  lihyi  ah  Tcicdier, 
'.he  reputed  legitimate  hoir  tc  tlie  throne  of  South  Witlcs, 
loturncd  fi.:.m  Brittany  m  1077  bringing  with  Lim  uo 
doubt  tho  Armoric  legends  of  the  Bound  Table;  and  GiiiJTyd 
ab  Cynan  came  in  1080  from  Ireland,  where  ho  was  born  and 
Lad  been  educated,  and  whore  ho  must  havo  become  familiar 
with  its  pocti-y  and  music.  Indeed,  we  know  on  tho 
onthority  of  AVclsll.  writcit)  that  Crufyd  rcorgaul,-cd  the 
Uu'ds  and  improved  tho  mnnic,  and  in  other  ways  gave  a' 
great  and  boneficial  inipuleo  to  Welsh  literature.  Among 
tun  chjnijcs  wjiir.h  lif  pffoctcd  iu  the  organizitiun  of  tl'O 


bards  may  havo  been  tho  institution  of  bardic  Goisedds 
or  meetings,  of  which  tho  modern  Eisieddfod  is  au 
imitation.  In  Ireland  the  poets  did  not.  so  far  as  we  know, 
hold  separate  meetings  of  this  kind,  but  they  took  a  pro- 
mineut  part  in  the  great  periodic  gatherings  called  AontJia 
or  fairs  held  fora  threefold  purpose, — for  piomulgating  laws, 
for  public  games,  and  as  a  market.  At  theso  gatherings 
poems  were  sung,  btc^ies  narrated,  and  prizes  awarded. 

One  of  the  earliest  poets  whoso  productions  wo  can  bu 
certain  of  is  Meilyi;  bard  of  Tia/iaearn,  whom  Gruff  yd  ah 
CyiMii  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Camo.  and  afterwards  of 
tho  conqueror  Gniffyd  himself.  His  best  piece  is  tho 
Death-bed  of  tho  Bard,  a  semi-religious  pucm,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  structure  of  the  verse,  poetic  feeling, 
and  religious  thought.  Meilyr  was-  tho  head  of  a  family 
of  bards;  his  son  was  Gioalelimai,  one  of  tho  best  Welsh 
po,cs;  and  tho  latter  had  two  Bona,  Eiiiiou  and  Mdlyr, 
some  of  whoso  poetry  has  reached  \is.  Gwatchtnai  was  a 
true  poet,  aud  not  a  mere  professional  bard.  In  his 
Gorlioffedd  Givalchmai,  Gtoalcliiuai'a  Delights,  there  is  an 
appreciation  of  tho  charms  of  nature,  the  murmuring  of 
brooks,  and  the  Pongs  of  birds  not  unworthy  of  one  of 
the  modern  Lake  poets.  Uis  Anoyrain  iOi'ain  's  au  ode 
of  considerablu  beauty,  and  full  of  vigour  iu  praise  of 
Owaiii  Gwynedd,  king  of  North  Wales,  on  account  of  his 
victory  of  lal  y  Moelvre,  part  of  which  has  been  translated 
by  Qray  under  the  name  of  "The  Triumphs  of  Owen." 
This  translation,  though  not  very  literal,  preserves  the 
terseuess  aud  bolduess  of  action  of  the  origiual.  Kyiiddelw, 
who  Uved  iu  the  second  half  of  the  12th  ceutury,  was  a 
contemporary  of  G walclaaai,  aud  wrote  ou  a  great  number 
of  subjects  including  religious  ones;  iudeed,  some  of  his 
eulogies  have  a  Kind  of  religiou.s  prelude.  He  had  command 
of  words  aud  much  skill  iu  versification,  but  he  is  pleonastic 
and  fond  of  complicated  metres  aud  of  ending  his  lines 
with  tho  same  syllable.  There  rs  a  certain  obscurity  about 
some  of  his  poems  which  has  given  him  an  importance 
among  tho  disciples  of  the  Neo-Druidic  or  bardic  philosophy. 
Among  the  other  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  1 2th  ceutury 
may  be  mentioned  Oivain  Kyveilwy  and  Uoiccl  ab  Ouain 
Givynnedd.  The  first-named  was  prince  of  Poxcys,  and 
was  distinguished  also  as  a  soldier.  The  Uirlns,  or  Drinking 
Horn,  is  a  rather  long  poem  marked  alike  by  originality  and 
poetic  merit.  The  prince  repre/^ents  himself  as  carousing 
in  his  hall  after  a  fight;  bidding  his  cup-bearer  filltis  great 
drinking-horn,  he  orders  him  to  pre.s6ut  it  in  turn  to  each 
of  the  assembled  warriors.  As  tho  horn  passes  from  Laud 
to  baud  he  eulogizes  each  in  a  verse  beginning  Diioallato 
di  oenestr,  "  Fill,  cup-bearer."  Having  thus  praised  tho 
deeds  of  two  warriors,  Tudyr  and  lloreiddig,  bo  turns 
round  to  challongo  them,  but  suddenly  recollecting  that 
they  had  fallen  in  the  fray,  and  listening  as  it  were  totheit 
dying  groans,  he  bursts  into  a  broken  lamentation  for  their 
loss.  The  second  was  also  a  prince ;  ho  was  the  eldest  of 
tho  man)'  sous  of  Oioain  Gwynnedd,  aud  rnled  for  two  years 
after  his  father  until  he  fell  in  a  battle  between  himself  aud 
his  step-brother  David.  He  was  a  young  man  of  con- 
spicuous merit,  and  cue  of  the  most  charming  poets  ot 
Wales, — his  poems  being  especially  free  from  the  conceits, 
trivial  common-places,  and  complicated  metres  of  the  pro- 
fessional bards,  while  f\dl  of  gay  humour,  a  love  of  nature, 
and  a  delicate  apjireciatiou  of  woman.  Some  of  his  love 
songs  especially  are  charming.  There  aro  two  other  poet«, 
who,  though  they  lived  into  the  13lh  century,  -belonged 
perhaps  more  to  the  1 2th,  namely,  Llyicarch  ah  Llcicelyu 
and  Oicynvnrdd  Brycluiniog.  Mr  Stejiheue  nttributM 
the  Songs  of  tho  Pigs  to  tho  former,  and  believed  that  the 
poet  covertly  alludes  to  tho  cventa  which  occurred  iu  the 
reign  of  Llewelyn  ah  lorwert/i,  grandson  of  Oirain  Otrynedd; 
but  as  thia  poem  occurs  iu  tho  Black  Book  it  can  hardly 
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be  the  work,  of  IJyioaicIi.  The  poems  wLich  are  distinctly 
referred  to  Lira  arc  marked  by  much  power  of  delineation 
and  poetic  feeling,  of  which  bis  address  to  Lleivelyn  ah 
roncerih  affords  a  good  instance.  The  Welsh  poets,  as  we 
Lave  said,  went  circuit  like  their  Irish  brethren,  staying  in 
each  place  according  as  hospitality  was  extended  to  them. 
When  departing,  a  bard  was  expected  to  leave  a  sample  of 
his  versificatiou  behind  him.  In  this  way  many  manu- 
scripts came  to  be  written,  as  we  find  them,  in  diflfereut 
hands.  The  IrL^h  manuscript  known  as  the  Book  of 
Fermoy  is  just  such  a  book  kept  in  the  house  of  David 
Roche  of  Fermoy  in  tLe  15th  century.  Llywarch  Las  left 
us  one  of  those  departing  eulogies  addressed  to  Rhys  Gryy, 
I)rince  of  South  Wales,  which  affords  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  style.  Gwynvardd  Brycheiniog's  poem  on  St  David, 
in  which  he  enumerates  all  the  churches  dedicated  to  the 
saint,  is  a  typical  example  of  a  kind  of  topographical  poem 
abounding  in  Irish.  There  is  an  early  anonymous  example 
of  this  kind  of  poem  in  the  Black  Book,  the  Englynnionn 
y  Bedeu,  The  Verses  of  the  Graves,  which  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Irish  Lay  of  the  Leachts,  and  some  other 
poems  of  the  same  kind. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  poets  of  the  13th  century 
whose  poems  are  still  extant.  Davydd  Benvras  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  Lleuelyii  ab  lorwei-ik  ;  his 
works,  though  not  so  verbose  or  trite  as  bardic  poems  of 
this  class  usually  are,  do  not  rise  much  above  the  bardic 
level,  and  are  full  of  alliteration.  Elidyr  Sais  was,  as  Lis 
name  implies,  of  Saxon  origin,  and  wrote  chiefly  religious 
poetry  Einiaion  ab  Guyaiim  is  the  author  of  an  extant 
address  to  Utwelya  ab  lorwerlh  of  considerable  merit. 
Phyllp  Brydydd,  or  Philip  the  poet,  was  household  bard  to 
Rhys  Giyij  (Ithys  the  hoarse),  lord  of  South  Wales  ;  one  of 
Lis  pieces.  An  Apology  to  Rhys  Gryg,  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  fulsome  epithets  a  household  bard  was  expected  to 
bestow  upon  his  patron,  and  of  the  privileged  domesticity 
in  which  the  bards  lived,  which  as  in  Ireland  must  Lave 
been  fatal  to  genius.  Prydydd  Bychan,  tLe  Little  Poet,  was 
a  SoutL  Wales  bard,  wLose  extant  works  consist  of  sLort 
poems  all  addressed  to  Lis  own  princes.  TLe  chief  feature  of 
his  Englynnionn  is  the  use  of  a  kind  of  assonance  in  which 
iu  some  cases  the  final  vowels  agreed  alternately  in  each 
quatrain,  and  in  others  each  line  ended  in  a  different 
vowel, — in  both  cases  with  aUiteration  and  consonance 
of  final  consonants,  or  full  rhyme.  Llygad  Gut  is  known 
by  an  ode  in  five  parts  to  Llewelyn  ab  Griijfyd  written 
about  the  year  1270,  which  is  a  good  type  of  the  conven- 
tional flattery  of  a  family  bard.  Howd  Voel,  who  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  possessed  some  poetical  merit ;  his 
remonstrance  to  Lleieelyii  against  the  imprisonment  of  his 
brother  Oirain  is  a  pleasing  variety  upon  the  conventional 
eulogy.  It  has  many  lines  commencing  with  the  same 
word,  e.g.,  gwr,  man.  The  poems  of  BMdyii  Vardd,  or 
Bleddyn  the  Bard,  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  all 
short  eulogies  and  elegies.  One  of  the  latter  on  Llewelyn 
ab  Gruffyd  is  a  good  example  of  the  elaborate  and  artificial 
nature  of  the  Welsh  versification.  There  are  seven 
<|uatrains,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  which  all  end 
in  -a/.  With  the  erception  of  the  first  and  last  stanza 
the  first  three  lines  of  each  stanza  begin  with  gwr,  man, 
or  a  compound  of  it,  "  manly."  The  second,  third,  and 
^fourth  lines  of  the  first  stanza  also  begin  in  the  same  way; 
the  fourtL  line  is  a  kind  of  refrain,  wLich  in  the  first  two 
stanzas  begins  like  the  other  lines  with  gvir  or  a  compound 
of  it ;  in  tLe  third  and  last  it  begins  with  yi},  and  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixtL  witL  hyd.  The  best  of  all  the  poets 
of  the  century  was  Grvffyd  ab  yr  Tnad  Coch,  whose  elegy, 
Botwithstandin^  its  alliteration  and  conventional  use  of  the 
same  iaitial  word,  or  of  words  having  the  same  fore-sound, 
has  the  ring  of  true  iwotry.       llh  religious  poeina,  too, 


possess  considerable  merit.  But  of  all  the  religious  poems 
in  early  Welsh  we  have  seen,  that  which  best  deserves  the 
name  is  one  written  by  Madawc  ab  Gwallter. 

The  death  of  Llewelyn  and  tLe  subjugation  of  all  Wales,  Poe 
and  especially  tLe  social  and  otLer  internal  changes  wLicL  the 
took  place  in  the  Principality,  necessarily  checked  literary  ^"1' 
efforts.  A  general  revival  took  place,  however,  in  the  time 
of  Oicain  Glyndwr  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  with  wLicL 
tLe  WelsL  Lad  much  to  do.  In  tLe  meantime  a  con- 
siderable improvement  Lad  taken  place  in  tLe  sestLetic 
feeling  of  tLe  people.  The  bardic  system,  which  Lad 
helped  to  raise  tLe  Celtic  people  iu  tLeir  tribal  stage  above 
OtLer  barbarous  peoples,  but  wLicL  at  a  later  period  Lad 
fettered  tlieir  intellectual  and  political  development,  was,^ 
at  least  so  far  as  regards  exclusive  privileges,  at  an  end  : 
inter-tribal  wars  Lad  ceased,  and  great  improvements  in  the 
houses,  churches,  dress,  and  food  of  the  people  had  taken 
place.  Love  supplanted  war  as  the  theme  of  song,  and 
much  attention  was  paid  to  language  and  versification. 
Nature,  too,  was  made  a  theme  of  poetry  by  several  poeta. 
We  have  already  Lad  occasion  to  notice  some  examples 
of  this  love  of  nature;  but  at  the  period  we  are  now 
considering,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  power 
of  observation  of  natural  pLeuomeua,  and  tLe  keen  sense 
of  objective  natural  beauty,  wLich  many  WelsL  poets 
exhibit ;  nor  is  there  wanting  the  higher  poetic  feeling 
of  subjective  beauty.  These  LigL  qualities  are,  it  is 
true,  often  marred  by  artificial  systems  of  versification. 
Among  tLe  poets  who  flourished  in  the  14th  century, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Gwilym  Bdu  is  the 
autLor  of  two  odes  to  tLe  unfortunate  Sir  Grupjd 
Llivyd,  one  of  which,  the  Odes  of  the  Months,  written  in 
1322,  was  composed  while  the  subject  of  it  was  in  prison. 
Forty-three  out  of  sixty-three  begin  with  the  word  neud ; 
it  is  moreover  strongly  alliterated,  and  many  of  the  lines  end 
in  -ed.  He  is  also  the  author  oT  an  elegy  on  the  poet 
Trahaeai-n,san  of  Gronwy^  a  contemporary  poet.  This  poem, 
wLicL  is  a  panegyric  on  Welsh  poets  past  and  present, 
is  skilfully  constructed.  A  considerable  number  of  writers  ^f 
love  Enghjniiionns  flourisLed  at  tLis  time,  among  whom  may 
be  specially  mentioned  loruerth  Vychan,  Casnodyn,  who  is 
believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  foregoing  Trahaearn,  and 
Gronivy  ab  Davydd,  who  was  probably  the  father  of  the 
latter.  But  the  representative  poets  of  this  perwd  are 
Rhys  Goch  ab  Rhicert  and  Davydd  ab  Gw'dym.  The  verses 
of  the  former  to  a  Maiden's  Hair,  though  strongly  alliterated 
and  rhymed,  are  smooth  and  less  intricate  and  conventional 
than  most  poems  of  the  period,  and  possess  a  good  deal  of 
the  character  of  the  love  romants  of  the  time,  in  Southern 
Europe,  with  which  he  undoubtedly  was  acquainted.  Both 
Rhys  Goeh  and  Davydd  ab  Givihjm,  the  Cambrian  Petrarch, 
as  he  has  been  called,  were  great  lovers  of  nature,  and  no 
modern  poets  sing  more  sweetly  of  the  woodland,  wild- 
flowers,  the  voice  of  birds,  and  other  charms  of  the 
country.  It  is  amidst  such  scenes  they  place  their  lovers, 
wLo  are  real  swains  and  maids,  and  not  tLe  mock  ones 
of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  18th  century.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty  two  poems,  cLiefly  pastoral  of  Davydd  ah  Gwilym 
are  said  to  exist,  some  of  wLicL,  as  for  instanoe  his  exquisite 
Ode  to  Summer,  would  be  wortLy  of  any  literature. 

The  most  distinguished  poet  of  the  15th  century  wasi 
Leivu  Glynn  Cothi,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of' 
whose  poems  are  known.  The  period  of  the  civil  wars  iu' 
the  17tL  century  Lad  its  poets,  tLe  best  known  of  wbom, 
Huia  Morus,  was  on  tLe  Royalist  side.  Since  then  a  new 
literature  Las  grown  up  which,  however,  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article. 

AVe  have  already  alluded  to  the  probability  of  the  tales  ' 
in  verse,  whether  historical  or  romantic,  being  earlier  \aaa 
tbojo  in  prose.     Most  of  the  Leroes  of  tLe  earlier  poems. 
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whatever  may  bu  their  real  age,  arc  also  the  sulijects  of  prose 
tales.  In  the  poems,  as  a  rule,  if  there  l>e  any  definite 
picture  of  the  actors,  they  ajipear  as  men,  and  there  is 
very  little  necromancy  surrounding  them  ;  the  jirose  tales, 
oil  the  other  hand,  are  full  of  marvels  and  magical  trans- 
formatious.  In  the  older  prose  tales  there  id  a  certain 
unity  iu  the  personages  and  events  ;  gradually  two  or  more 
streams  of  romance  mingle,  as  in  MacPherson's  Ossian.  The 
Welsh  prode  talcs  all  belong  to  .South  Wales ;  the  poems, 
on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  a  large  extent  to  North 
Wales.  The  prope  •  tales  which  still  exist  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  evidently  only  a  small  part  of  those  which 
were  once  current.  The  reason  of  the  small  number  of  prose 
tales  preserved,  as  compared  with  the  very  large  number  of 
poems,  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
poets  were  a  privileged  class,  who  formed  part  of  the 
households  of  the  lords;  while  the  prose  tales  were  chiefly 
told  by  the  strolling  minstrels,  against  whom,  and  not 
against  the  bards  properly  ao  called,  po  many  severe 
enactments  were  niado.  The  privileged  bards  despised 
the  tales  of  the  story-teller,  and  heuce,  unfortunately  for 
the  history  of  r  manco  and  of  comi/arative  mythology,  so 
few  have  been  pioserved. 

In  the  Red  Book  there  are  eleven  prose  tales,  which  have 
beeu  published  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  together  with  the 
llanos  I'aliessit,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  under 
the  name  of  JLiOiiioi/iuii,  though  thr  c  name  is  applied 
in  the  Ked  Book  to  four  only.  We  may  classify  them 
thus  according  to  their  origin.  I.  Roman-British — (1)  The 
Contention  of  Llwld  and  Llevdys;  (L)  The  Dream  ol  Maxcn 
WUilic.  II.  Irish  Romances— (3)  The  Tale  of  Pioi/lt, 
Prince  of  Dijved;  (4)  Branwen,  daughter  of  Liyr ;  (5) 
MuHawydilan,  the  son  of  Ltyr  ;  (G)  Math,  son  of  21athouu>y. 

III.  Arthurian  Romances — (7)  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain ; 
(8)  Perednr,  son  of  Em-awc  ;  (9)  Geraint,  son  of  Krhin. 

IV.  Mixed  Romances — (10)  The  Story  of  Kilhwch  and 
Olweu  ;  (11)  The  Dream  of  Khonabwi/.  To  the  category 
)f  mixed  romances  may  also  be  added,  as  a  third  kind,  the 

story  of  the  St  Graal  contained  in  a  lleugwrt  manuscript. 

The  first  story  relates  to  Lliidd,  son  of  Btli  the  great,  son 
of  M'lnoijan,  who  became  king  after  his  father's  death, 
while  Jiis  brother  Llvvcti/s  becomes  king  of  France,  and 
shows  his  brother  how  to  get  rid  of  the  three  plagues  which 
devastated  Britain  : — first  a  strange  race,  the  Coranians, 
whose  knowledge  was  so  great  that  they  heard  everything,  no 
matter  hew  low  <^oever  it  might  bo  spoken;  second,  a  shriek 
which  came  into  every  house  on  May  eve,  caused  by  the 
fighting  of  two  dragons  ;  and  third,  a  great  giant,  who 
carried  off  all  the  jirovisionsin  the  king's  palace  cverj'  day. 
The  second  relates  how  Maxea  or  Maximus,  emperor  of 
Rome,  has  a  dream  while  hunting,  in  which  he  imagines 
that  he  visits  Britain,  and  sees  a  beautiful  damsel,  Helen, 
whom  ho  ultimately  BucceSvU  iu  finding  aud  marrying. 
The  personages  of  this  tale  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
form  of  the  Unit  Gruffi/d  ah  Arthur,  but  the  account  i.s 
different.  Both  tales  seem  to  be  British,  and  to  be  trace- 
able to  Roman  times. 

Wo  have  called  the  second  group  Irish  romances,  not 
only  because  the  action  in  some  of  them  is  placed  occa- 
sionally in  Jieland,  and  some  of  the  actors  are  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  Irishmen,  but  because  they  are  un- 
mistakably relics  of  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  the 
coast  of  Wales  by  the  Gwyddcl  or  Irish.  The  group  of  four 
rtimances  form  a  cycle  of  legends,  and  are  the  only  ones  called 
Mahiiiogion  in  the  manuscript  from  which  they  have  been 
taken.  In  the  first  tale  the  principal  characters  are  Pwyll, 
prince  of  Dyftd,  and  Arawii,  king  of  Aitincn  or  A>iu\fyvn; 
ia  the  second  Bran  and  Manavyddan  the  sons,  and  Bran- 
teen  the  daughter,  of  Llyr,  and  Matholicch,  king  of  Ireland  ; 
in  the  third  2fauairyddart,  son  of  Ltyr.  and   Pryderi.  son 


of  Pwijll ;  and  in  the  fourth.  Math,  son  of  Mathonwy,  kii.g 
of  Arvoii  and  Jfoiia,  Gwydyon  ap  Boa  and  Ariaurod  hia 
sister,  and  Hew  Llaio  Gyffes  and  Dylan  eil  Ton,  the  sons  of 
Arianrod.  These  personages  are  mentioned  in  several  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  'J'a/iessin,  in  whose  reputed  works 
curiously  enough  the  relics  of  the  ancient  mythology  are 
chiefly  found.  Among  these  poems  we  may  mention  the 
following,  some  of  which  are  iu  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  while 
others  are  not: — Kadcir  Kerrituen,oii\i6  Chair  of  Ceridtoml 
the  Spoils  of  Annion;  the  Kat  Godeu,  the  Battle  of  Godeu} 
J/iirtenai  eil  I'on,  the  Death  Song  of  Dylan,  son  of  tie  wave; 
Daroiiwy;  Amjar  Cyfliulawd;  the  story  of  Llyr  ah  Brocliwel 
Powys ; — in  other  words,  all  the  so-called  mythological 
poems.  In  these  tales  and  poems  we  have  undoubtedly  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  Irish  mythology  of  the  Tuatlia  pe 
/)i(HaH«, sometimes  mixed  with  later  Arthurian  myths.  The 
Caer  Sidi  is  the  iSUl  of  Irish  mythology,  the  residence  of 
the  godsof  the  Aes  Side.  The  seven  other  Caers  or  resid- 
ences mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  Spoils  of  Annwii  are 
the  various- /Strfe  of  the  immortals.  Llyr  is  the  Irish  sea- 
god  Ler,  and  was  called  Llyr  Llediaith,  or  the  half-tongued, 
implying  that  he  spoke  a  language  only  paitially  intelligible 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  Bran,  the  son  of  Llyr,  is  the 
Irish  Bran  Mac  Allait,  Allat  being  one  of  the  names  of  Ler. 
This  Bran  is  probably  the  same  as  Brian,  son  of"  Tuirenn, 
though  according  to  the  Irish  genealogies,  Brian  would  be 
the  nephew  of  Ler.  Manawyddan  ap  Llyr  is  clearly  the 
Manandaii  or  Manannan  Mac  Lir  of  Irish  mythology.  In 
one  derivation  of  his  name,  if  correct,  we  have  a  most  im- 
portant link  in  these  romances.  According  to  this  etymology, 
Manannan  comes  from  Man,  lord,  and  Annan,  of  the  foamy 
sea,  Ler,  his  father's  name,  meaning  also  the  sea.  In  Aniian 
we  would  have  the  Aiintcn  of  the  poems,  and  of  the  story  of 
Pwyll,  and  commonly  identified  with  hell,  but  really  corre- 
sponding to  the  Tir  Tairngire  or  Elysium  of  the  Irish.  Eld- 
annon,  -the  wife  of  Pwyll,  who  possessed  marveUous  birds 
which  held  warriors  spell-bound  for  eighty  years  by  their 
singing,  corner  horn  Annwn,  and  her  son  Pryderi  gives  Jier, 
on  the  death  of  Pwyll,  as  a  wife  to  Manatiyddan.  With 
Ann'vn  or  Annwvyn  we  naturally  connect  the  Irish  .^na,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  or  Mor  Ei'jii,  and  wife  of  the  Dagda. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Aed,  the  Welsh  Aed  Mam;  and  wa-s 
probably  the  same  as  Ceridwen.  In  a  previous  part  of  th 
article  we  have  made  the  Dagda  the  same  as  Delia ith  Dan 
or  Tuirenn,  the  father  of  Ler ;  if  we  are  right  in  ov 
conjecture.  Ana  would  bo  the  mother  of  Ler.  the  sea,  a, 
well  as  of  Aed,  fire.  Rhiannon,  daughter  of  Utveydd  lien, 
and  wife  of  Pwyll,  and  afterwards  of  Ma/iawyddan,  is 
perhaps  also  to  be  connected  with  Ana  and  Annien.  Again, 
the  Caer  Sidi  above  mentioned,  where  neither  disease  nor 
old  age  affects  any  one,  is  called  the  prison  of  Gi'cir  in  one 
of  the  poems.  This  Gweir,  we  have  no  doubt,  reprcse'its 
Gaiar,  son  of  Manandan  Mac  Lir,  the  Atropos  who  cut 
the  thread  of  life  of  Irish  mythology.  In  one  legend 
Gaiar  is  made  the  sou  of  Uisle  and  of  Deirdriu,  celebrated 
iu  the  story  of  the  sous  of  Uisnec/i,  and  the  foster  sou  of 
Manandan,  who  aids  him  in  banishing  Conchohur  Mac 
Nessa  to  Alba  on  account  of  his  killing  the  sons  of  Uisuech, 
and  becoming  king  of  Ulster  in  his  place.  Afterwards, 
Gaiar  relinquishes  the  kingship  by  the  advice  of  j)/a«< 
andan,  who  takes  him  to  £mhain.  Ahhlach,  or  Emaiii  ol 
the  Apple-trees,  where  ho  dies.  Gaiar's  sister  Atb-greiiie 
the  Sunlike,  married  Binn,  son  of  £cliaid  Inil  of  Tii 
Tairngire,  or  the  Land  of  Promise.  This  Binn  taken  part 
in  the  contests  between  the  swineherds  of  Ochull  Ochit 
and  Badb,  chiefs  of  the  rival  Side,  who  after  a  series  of 
metamoriihoses  become  the  Finnuenduch.  or  bull  of  Con- 
naught,  and  the  Dwai  Ciialngiu,  the  celebrated  bull  of 
the  Tdin  Bo  Cuailnge.  Math,  son  of  Malhonwy,  may  be 
connected  with   ^fllt.  the  great  D-ui'l  of  the  Tuatha  Di 
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DananA '  The  necromancer  Mathene  or  Lonnn,  the  com- 
panion of  Art,  of  whom  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently,  uiay  be  a  relic  of  the  older  mythology.  Nor  should 
we  forget  to  jneutiou  in  connection  with  this  name  that 
the  mother  of  Queen  Medb  or  Mab  was  Maia  Muirisc. 
The  Llew  Llaw  Gyffes  of  the  tale  of  Math,  sou  of  Malhonwy, 
is  Lug  Ldm  Fad  a,  king  of  the  Tuatka  De  Danann, 
whose  mother  was  Ethlenn  or  CethUnn,  daughter  of  Balor 
of  the  Evil  Eye,  a  Fomorian  chief.  This  Lug  was  kmwu 
by  several  names,  among  which  was  that  of  the  Sah  Ilda- 
nac/i,  or  Bkilful  Pillar,  because  he  knew  or  supported  all 
arts,  a  name  which  connects  him  with  Illanach  or  Ildanach 
(Skilful),son  of  Manandan.  Z!(jr,accordiiigto  Irish  legends, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  fighting  on  horseback-  into 
[reland,  and  who  establisbed  funeral  games.  Gwydyon, 
Ron  of  Don,  who  fills  ,»o  important  a  part  in  the  early 
Welsh  poems  and  tales,  was  the  brother  of  A.rianrod,  the 
mother  of  Lino  Llaw  Gyffes  and  of  Dylan,  Son  of  the  ^^  ave, 
and  the  grandson  of  Daronioy,  the  son  of  Bryuach  or  Urnack 
Wyddel  by  Corth,  daughter  of  Brychan,  by  which  anothei- 
line  of  legend,  originating  also  in  Ireland,  is  brought  into 
connectiou.  Gwydyonis  an  enchanter  of  wonderful  po'ner, 
his  master  being  Math.  He  produces  a  woman  from  blos- 
soms, and  the  forms  of  horses  from  springing  plants.  The 
tale  of  Math,  son  of  Mathonwy,\s  full  of  such  transformations 
as  those  of  the  swine-herds  in  the  preface  to  the  Tdin  Bo 
Cnailnge.  There  are  alsosimilar  transformations  in  the  poem 
of  the  Kaf  Oodeu,  or  Battle  of  Godeu.  The  Milky  Way  is 
called  Caer  Gtoydyon;  the  constellation  Cassiopeia  id  Llys 
Don,  the  court  of  Don;  and  the  Corona  Borealis  is  Caer 
Ananrod,  the  residence  of  Arianrod,  daughter  of  Don,  and 
mother  of  Llew  Thus  Arianrod  is  the  same  as  Ethlenn. 
There  are  several  Dons  or  Donns  in  Irish  romance: — the 
chief  of  the  Munster  fairies,  or  people  of  the  Side,  was  Donn 
Firinne  of  Cnoc  Firinne,  now  Knockfierna,  in  the  west  of 
the  county  of  Limerick ;  Donn  Dumhach,  or  Donn  of  the 
sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eidhneach  near  Ennistymon, 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  Donn  Chnuic  «ct  n-Oss,  now 
Knockanoss,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  were  also  chiefs  of 
Side.  Theseexamples  show  that  Z)ora,  thefatherof  Gwydyon, 
may  be  connected  with  the  Aes  Side.  Manandcn  Mac  TAr 
had  a  son  who  was  EchrDon  Mor,  or  the  great  Ech-Don,  who 
is  probably  the  Donn  mentioned  in  the  Fennian  Agnllamh 
na  Senorach,  or  Dialogue  of"  the  Sages,  as  having  been  slain 
by  a  certain  Derg  Dianscothach  in  a  war  between  Ilbhreacfi 
of  the  Sid  of  Eas  Ruadh  and  Ler  of  Sid  Finnach'"'dh. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  whenever  the  Aes  Side  are 
brought  into  the  Fennian  romances  there  is  generally  rome 
confusion,  Thusin  the  romance  just  mentioned  Lej'  is  re- 
presented as  at  war  with  Ilbhreach,  who  in  the  genealogies 
is  made  the  son  of  Manandan.  Before  leaving  those  curious 
liiied  tales,  it  will  be  better  to  dipcuss  one  of  the  mixed  romances, 
*oin&nrsg  The  Story  of  Kilhivch  and  Olwen.  By  mixed  romance 
we  mean  one  in  which  two  distinct  streams  of  legends 
have  mingled.  The  one  just  mentioned  belonged  originally 
to  the  same  class  of  legends  as  the  four  Mabinogion  we 
have  been  discussing,  but  it  got  mixed  up  with  the  Arthu- 
rian romance.  Kilhwch  asks  for  wife  Ohven,  the  daughter 
of  Yspaddaden  Penkawr^  who  imposes  upon  him  a  number 
jf  tasks  before  he  would  give  him  his  daughter,  the  final  one 
being  to  fetch  the  comb  and  scissors  which  were  between 
the  ears  of  the  Ttcrch  Trwyth.  AD  these  he  effects  through 
the  aid  of  his  cousin  Arthur.  Among  the  personages  men- 
tioned are — Amaethon,  son  of  Don,  who  is  represented  as  a 
great  husbandman,  and  Govannon,  son  of  Don,  a  smith. 
Among  the  actors  are  Gwyther.  the  son  of  Greidawl,  who 
is  betrothed  to  Creiddylnd.  daughter  of  Lludd  Haw  Ereini, 
that  is  Cordelia,  daughter  of  Lear.  Gicen  Ap  Nudd. 
however,  carries  off  Creiddylnd,  but  Arthur  makes  peace 
between  them,  the  condition  being  that  the  maiden  should 


be  restored  to  her  father's  house,  and  Gwfn  and  Gioyther 
should  fight  for  the  yellow-haiied  maiden  on  the  first  of 
Jlay  each  year.  This  very  curious  tale  is  altogether  based 
on  Irish  mythology.  Govannon  is  Golbniu,  the  Irish  Vulcan, 
the  brother  of  Diancecld  or  Dia  na-cechl,  the  gbd  of  the 
powers  (of  healing).  Creiddylad  is  the  Irish  Creide  of 
Tir  Tnirngire.  •  The  Twich  Trwyth  is  the  Irish  Tore 
Trinth,  the  King  Boar.  Indeed  the  story  puts  him  iu 
Ireland,  and  says  that  he  cannot  be  hunted  without  Garselit 
the  Gioyddclian,  the  chief  huntsman  of  Ireland.  This  king 
boar  belonged  to  Brigit,  the  poetess  daughter  of  the  Dagda, 
the  Jliuerva  of  the  Irish.  A'ndd,  the  father  of  Gwen,  is 
apparently  i\'eii  (battle),  the  god  of  war,  and  Kilhtvclt 
himself  seems  to  represent  Coin  Ceallach — son  of  Delbaith, 
son  of  Keit,  the  god  of  war — who  received  the  name  Eladan 
(art,  sldll)  in  consequence  of  the  skill  he  displayed  in  pre- 
paring ropes  for  capturing  Masau,  king  of  Britain. 

By  an  Arthurian  romance  we  mean  a  tale  iu  which  ArthonA 
Arthur  is  a  chief  hero,  and  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  ••o'''«"t;e»- 
Wales  or  South  England.  The  legends  of  'Arthur  in  this 
sense  belong  chiefly  to  South  Wales,  and  must  have  origi- 
nated there  in  great  part,  though  they  were  afterwards  much 
modified  by  new  elements  introduced  from  Armorica  by 
Rhys  ab  Teiodwr  and  his  followers  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
century.  At  this  period  South  Wales  was  more  civilized  Coi.ditloti 
than  Korth  Wales,  because  less  mountainous  and  more  fer-  °f  S.  Wain 
tile,  and  also  because  it  had  considerable  intercourse  with  jifh'c* 
France.  These  very  circumstances  led  to  its  conquest  by  tiu-je' 
the  Normaus  earlier  than  North  Wales,  which  maintained 
its  independence  nearly  a  century  longer.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Normans  in  South  Wales,  stone-built  castles 
and  churches  existed,  but  they  erected  much  stronger  aud 
more  splendid  castles,  aud  the  clergy  whom  they  introduced 
built  tine  churches  aud  great  abbeys.  The  Norman 
castles  and  walled  towns  and  trained  men  at  arms,  always 
ready  for  war,  must,  have  afforded  more  protection  to 
commerce  aud  agriculture  than  it  could  enjoy  under  the 
Welsh  tribal  system.  The  wants  of  the  new  nobility,  too, 
were  greater,  their  courts  were  more  splendid,  their  dresses 
and  arms  more  costly  than  those  of  Welsh  princes;  and 
corresponding  splendour  was  introduced  into  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  The  Norman  baron  was  not  prouder,  bu' 
he  was  graver  and  more  courtly  than  the  Welsh  lord.  AL 
these  things  acted  on  the  popular  stories  and  gradually 
transformed  them,  as  manners  improved,  into  elegant  ro 
mances  of  chivalry.  The  abundant  materials  of  romauce 
which  existed  in  Wales  were  the  property,  so  to  say,  of  the 
strolling  minstrels  and  peasantry,  and  were' despised  by  the 
lettered  bard  with  whose  poems  the  popular  tales  competed. 
Carried  into  Armorica,  they  became,  as  it  were,  ennobled, 
and  assumed  a  more  polished  and  courtly  foiin ;  and  when 
brought  back  by  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  almost  entirely  dis 
placed  the  conventional  poems  of  the  bards,  which  were 
chiefly  eulogies  of  the  living,  and  elegies  of  their  dead 
patrons.  This  is  the  reason  why  South  Wales  produced 
so  few  poems  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century.  The.se 
romances  were  soon  translated,  or  rather  new  ones  con- 
structed upon  the  same  themes,  by  the  Norman  Jongleurs, 
who  soon  spread  them  among  the  Norman  nobility  every- 
where. The  heroes  of  y  Gogled  were  well  adapted  to 
serve  as  actors  in  the  courtly  romances.  They  appear  in 
the  poems  which  we  have  discussed  above  as  so  many 
lay  figures  upon  which  to  put  the  rich  dresses  and  armour 
of  the  Normans,  and  who  might  be  put  into  a  fine  castie 
anywhere  without  incongruity.  The  necromancy  seems  to 
have  been  largely  borrowed  from  the  Irish  legends,  a  great 
many  of  which,  of  the  same  character  as  the  Mabinogion, 
must  have  stiU  existed  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 

The  position  assigned  to  Arthur  in  romance  is  due  ta 
accident.     No  one  of  the  name  occupied  so  prominent  ij 
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position  in  tho  Jioitli  as  to  glvo  Lini  of  riglit  the  place 
occuiiicd  by  Arthur  in  those  productions.  Some  tale  or 
ballad,  in  which  a  hero  called  Artnr  was  the  chief  actor, 
might  have  had  perchance  tho  necessary  elements  for 
popular  success  ;  and  around  this  as  a  nucleus  gathered 
tlio  legends  of  other  Arliirs.  One  of  the  sons  of  Aeilan 
Mac  O'abran,  killed  at  tlie  battle  of  Callrciei/i,  was  named 
Arlur;  and  there  were  doubtless  many  others  of  tho  name, 
both  Scots  and  Britons.'  Tho  namo  Art  has  a  place  in 
Irish  romance  also.  Tluis  Art,  "  the  lone  man,"  son  of 
Conit  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  was  beloved  on  account 
of  his  great  fame  by  Beaima  of  the  fair  skin,  wife  of 
Lubrad  of  the  quick-hand-at-sword,  and  probably  tho  same 
03  Elain,  a  goddess  already  so  often  mentioned,  and  who 
had  been  unfaithful  with  Gaiar,  son  of  Manandan  Mac 
Lit:  JSiriana,  driven  out  of  Th  Taimr/ire  or  Elysium  on 
account  of  her  offence,  is  scut  adrift  in  a  boat,  and  lands 
on  tlio  Hill  of  Howth  in  Ireland,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Ihlbk  Cdfiith,  daughter  of  Munjnn,  she  presents  herself  to 
■Voim  and  miirriea  him.  She  next  insists  on  the  banishment 
of  Art  from  Tara.  Evil,  however,  comes  on  the  country  on 
account  of  Conn's  mnriiuge,  and  tho  Druids  announce  tliat 
•it  could  oidy  bo  averted  by  sprinkling  tlio  blood  of  the 
son  of  an  undefiled  couple  on  tho  door  [)ost3.  Coiin  sails 
away  in  search  of  such  a  youth,  finds  him  in  Tir  Tairn- 
{/irf,  Elysium,  and  brings  him  to  Ireland.  Then  we'  have 
a  scone  of  exactly  tho  same  character  as  that  told  of  Gorti- 
i/crn,  but  the  boy  is  ultimately  saved  from  immolation  by 
the  appearance  of  his  mother,  who  .tells  them  they  must 
banish  Ikciimn.  Tho  latter  then  plays  a  g.imo  of  chess  with 
An  the  son  of  Conn,  and  lie  wins,  and  imposes  upon  her  the 
sbligation  of  getting  the  champion's  waiid  which  was  in  tlie 
hand  of  CuroiMnc  Dalit  when  making  the  conquest  of  Erin, 
nnd  of  the  whole  world.  She  visits  the  Side,  and  at  length 
finds  it,  and  brings  it  to  Art.  They  play  again,  and  this 
time  Becinna  wins,  and  sends  him  in  search  of  DeUih  Cufmli, 
daughter  of  Moiyan,  i.e.,  herself,  whom  ho  would  find  in 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  He  sails  away,  nnd 
arrives  at  a  beautiful  island  full  of  apple-trees,  flowers, 
birds,  and  spotted  horses  ;  in  which  too  there  were  joyous 
ever-blooming  women,  nnd  Crcde,  the  ever  beautiful. 
Again  Art  was  named  Onif/iir,  "  the  lono  man,"  because 
his  brother  Condla,  "  tho  beautiful,"  being  invited  by  a 
Beii  Side  to  nde  over  JIfat/k  ^fl!l,  "  tho  plain  of  honey  in 
the  Land  of  Promise,"  went  thither  and  left  him  without 
a  brother.  Art  is  also  credited  with  having  nnticipated 
Christian  belief;  nnd  consequently  it  is  supposed  that 
neither  he  nor  his  "son  Cormac  was  buried  in  the  pagan 
cemetery  on  the  River  Boyne. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  Art  lived  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Scotic  invasions  of  Roman  Pritaiu, 
or  immediately  before  that  period,  for  his  sou  Cormne, 
according  to  Irish  legends,  was  expelled  from  Ireland,  and, 
going  over  the  sea,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Alba, 
nnd  his  fame  must  have  been  carried  into  Wales,  where  ho 
must  have  been  tho  subject  of  many  legends.  These 
legends  were  tho  nucleus  around  which  gathered  all  tho 
floating  traditions  which  camo  down  from  tho  north  into 
North  Wales,  nnd  thence  into  South  Wales.  Some  obscure 
Arthur  of  tho  north,  perdmnco  Aedan's  son,  was  clothed 
in  tho  legendary  glory  of  Art.  nnd  was  made  o  Cnledic;  or 
generalissimo,  and  paramount  king  of  Britain.  From  South 
Wales  these  legends  passed  into  Cornwall  and  Armorica, 
where  it  is  probable  tho  Round  Table  was  invented  or 
borrowed  in  the  same  way  that  nt  n  later  period  tho  legend 
of  the  St  Granl,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  originally 
cnme  from  Provem^e,  waa  carried  by  tho  Jongleurs  into 
Brittany,  and  thence  into  Wales.  If  tho_  prccding  view 
be  correct,  the  Arthurian  legends  attained  considerable 
development    in   Wnlos    bofiir>    th"    Round    T.iblo   wm 


developed,  and  were  carried  by  itinerant  story-tellers  and 
musicians  among  the  Normans  before  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth wrote  his  history.  That  book  gave  a  value  to 
tho  popular  talcs  which  they  otherwise  could  never  have 
attained,  and  afforded  a  key  by  which  to  correct  them. 
To  tho  Norman  clerics  the  romances  owe  their  polish,  and 
to  a  large  extent  their  chivalry.  But  the  germs  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  and  even  of  knight-errantry  were  already  in  the 
original  legends,  associated,  no  doubt,  with  much  barbarism. 

Besides  the  Bruls,  poems,  Mabinogion,  genealogies,  and 
some  miscellanous  pieces  including  a  few  legendary  Uvea 
of  saints  and  the  grammatical  works  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding part,  the  only  other  early  works  in  the  Welsh 
language  which  have  been  printed,  are  two  medicine  books, 
and  a  nmsic  book.  The  two  n-edicine  books  belonged  to 
a  family  of  leeches  of  Mydvai  in  Carmarthen,  descended 
from  lildwalloii,  family  leech  to  Rhys  Gryg  or  Rhys  the 
Hoarse,  prince  of  South  Wales,  in  the  13th  century.  The 
oldest  of  the  two  books  is  in  the  Red  Book,  and  may 
l)0ssibly  have  been  copied  from  the  Book  of  Rhiwallon 
himself,  or  of  his  sons ;  the  second  is  the  Book  of  Hcniiel 
Vedilyg,  or  Howel  the  Leech,  a  descendant  of  Eini(m,  son 
of  HhixoaUon,  and  was  written  probably  towards  the  end 
of  the  17  th  centary.  Both  books  are  mere  dispensatories, 
and  contain  very  little  which  w^ould  enable  us  to  judge 
of  tlie  theoretical  knowledge  of  disease  possessed  by  the 
Welsh  leeches,  and  cannot  represent  the  real  state  of  leech- 
craft  in  Wales  in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries.  In  Wales 
the  pr.ictice  of  leechcraft  was,  as  in  Ireland,  hereditary  in 
certain  families,  who  held  land  by  the  tenure  of  medical 
service.  The  rank  and  privileges  of  the  family  leech  to 
the  king  are  given  in  the  Welsh  laws ;  and  in  Wales  he 
was  obliged,  as  in  Ireland,  to  take  a  guarantee  from  the 
kindred  of  his  patient  equal  to  the  sum  which  shoiJd  be 
paid  for  the  homicide  of  a  man  of  his  rank,  in  case  he 
might  happen  to  die  from  his  treatment,  otherwise  he 
should  answer  for  his  death.  The  music  book,  published  Music 
in  tho  Myvyrian  Archaiologij,  which  is  believed  to  contain 
some  of  tlie  ancient  music  of  Wales,  and  a  peculiar  system 
of  musical  notation,  contains  merely  the  music  of  the  lute 
or  some  stringed  instrument,  perhaps  the  Welsh  Crwtk  or 
Crowd,  with  the  notation  in  common  use  for  such  instru- 
ments in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  contains  any  of  the  ancient  music  of  Wales. 

The  literature  of  the  Cornish  dialect  of  the  British,  CoBNiaH 
which  was  once  the  spoken  language  of  the  centre  and'-'TEB*- 
south  of  Engknd,  is  very  limited  indeed.  There  is  first '''^'*'^- 
the  Pascon  Agan  Arluih,  The  Passion  of  our  Lord,  con- 
sisting of  259  stanzas,  each  of  which  is  a  quatrain  of  fonr 
double  lines,  in  rhyme,  or  eight  single  heptasyllabic  lines 
with  alternate  rhymes,  tho  'hnal  vowel  and  consonant  in 
the  rhymes  being  almost  always  the  same  in  each  stanza. 
This  important  monument  of  the  Cornish  language  has 
been  printed  with  a  translation  by  Mr  ^Thitley  Stokes. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  Ordinalia,  a  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  0.\ford.  It  forms  a  dramatic  trilogy, 
consisting  of  three  miracle  plays — the  Beginning  of  the 
World,  the  Passion,  and  tho  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
The  latter  piece  is  divided  into  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension,  rith  a  curious  interlude  of  the  putting  of 
Pilato  to  (  ath.  These  dramas  are  founded  on  the 
Gospels,  fhj  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  tho  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus  or  Acts  of  Pilate,  and  several  legends 
which  were  current  all  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  ato  probably  translations  or  adaptations  of  French 
miracle  plays  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  metre 
is  syllabic,  with  few  exceptions,  each  line  having  sevea 
syllables,  like  the  lines  of  tho  poem  of  the  PassioD\  A 
great  many  of  those  lines  are  arranged  iu  stajozas  of  eight 
or  of  four  line-<,  with  nlternatc  rhjnnes,  n.i  iu  the  poem  just 
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mentioned;  others  in  stanzas  6r"Eisj  iiTwliich  the  tliinl 
rhymes  with  the  sixth,  and  the  others  together  or  in  pairs. 
Occ'aaionaUy  there  are  eight-lined  stanzas,  in  which  the 
first,  second,  and  third  lines,  and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  lines  form  triplets  rhyming  together  or  separately, 
and  the  fourth  and  eighth  lines  rhyming  together.  In  lyric 
and  declamatory  passages,  the  lines  are  occasionally 
only  tetrasyllable.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of 
metre,  but  those  here  described  make  up  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  tlio  whole.  The  late  Mr  Edwin  Norris  published 
the  Ordinafia  with  a  translation  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Ancient  Cornish  Drama."  The  third  relic  of  the  Cornish 
language  is  a  miracle  pl4y  founded  upon  the  life  of  St 
Mcriastl;  son  of  a  duke  of  Brittany,  and  called  in  Breton 
St  Mei-iaJec  This  piece,  which  was  written  in  1504,  was 
found  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Whitley  Stokes  among  the 
Ilengwrt  manuscripts  at  Peniarth.  The  language  is  newer 
than  that  of  the  Oi'diiialia,  the  admixture  of  English  being 
also  greater ;  the  metre  employed  is,  however,  much  the 
same.  The  fourth  work  is  also  a  miracle  play,  The  Creation 
of  the  World,  with  Noah's  Flood,  written  in  1611  by  one 
William  Jordan.  It  is  written  in  a  more  corrupt  language 
than  those  above  mentioned,  is  full  of  English  words,  and 
imitates,  in  some  instances  almost  copjdng,  passages  in  the 
Oidhialia.  The  remaining  literature  consists  of  two 
versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayei,  the  Commandments,  and 
the  Creed,  and  two  indifferent  versions  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  a  few  songs,  a  short  tale,  and  a  few  proverbs, 
and  lastly  a  Cornish  Glossary,  explanatory  of  Latin  words. 
The  oldest  copies  of  the  poem  on  the  Passion  is  a  vellum 
Manuscript  in  the  British  iluseum  of  the  15th  century  j 
the  age  of  the  principal  manuscript  of  the  dramatic  trflogy 
is  about  the  same.  The  Glossary  is  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  the  Cornish  language,  for  the  manuscript 
which  contains  it  belongs  probably  to  the  end  of  the  12th 
er  begmning  of  the  13th  century;  and  it  was  copied 
into  this  from  a  more  ancient  MS.  The  miracle  plays,  as 
we  learn  form  Carew's  Survey  of  CornioaU,  printed  in 
1602,  were  played  down  to  the  .Iseginning  of  the  17th 
century,  in  earthen  amphitheatres  in  the  open  fields  -as  in 
France  and  Germany,  which  in  the  18th  century,  when 
Borlase  wrote,  were  popularly  known  as  "  Bounds." 

Armoric  like  Welsh  is  a  living  language,  but  no  monu- 
ment of  the  old  form  of  the  language  exists,  and  the 
relies  of  Middle-Breton  literature  consist  of  two  miracle 
playi  a  prayer-book  or  "  Hours,"  a  dictionary,  and  the 
chartularies  of  two  monasteries.  Of  tin's  small  list  only 
cue  of  the  plays  and  the  dictionary  are  known  to  exist  in 
early  manuscript  originals  or  copies.  The  play,  which  is 
founded  on  the  life  of  St  Nonna  or  Nonita,  is  in  a  paper 
manuscript,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  and  is  believed  by  Zeuss  to  belong  to 
the  14th  century.  This  piece  which,  with  the  chartu- 
laries of  Rbedon  and  Landevin,  was  the  principal  source 
whence  Zeuss  drew  the  materials  for  the  Arm'oric  part  of 
the  Grammatica  Cdtica,  was  published  together  with  a 
translation  in  1837,  under  the  title  of  Biiliez  Santez  Koiin. 
The  second  play,  the  Dm-zud  Inn  Jezuz,  the  Great  Mystery 
ar  Miracle  of  Jesus,  is  also  referred  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury, but  no  manuscript  of  it  is  known  to  exist.  M. 
Hersart  de  la  ViUemarqu(5  has  reprinted  it  rem  copies, 
probably  unique,  of  two  editions  printed  in  'arisin  the 
years  1530  and  1622.  It  consists  of  two  parts— the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection,  and  is  treated  somewhat 
differently  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Cornish 
trilogy.  It  possesses  some  literary  merit,  which  the  ele- 
gant translation  of  the  editor  does  ample  justice  to.  Only 
two  copies  of  the  "Hours,"  printed  apparently  in  1524, 
are  known.  From  these  Mr  Whitley  Stokes  Las  recently 
roprmted  it,  adding  extracts  from  a  missal  printed  in  1526, 


and  a  catechism  printed  in  157G.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Middle-Breton  documents  is  the  Breton-French 
and  Latin  Dictionary  of  Jean  Lagadeuc  or  Lagadec,  cure 
of  Ploegonen,  a  manuscript  of  which,  extending  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  letter  P,  dated  1464,  is  in  tlie  National  Lib- 
rary of  Paris.  Under  the  title  of  Le  Catholicoii  it  has 
been  printed  several  times,  the  earliest  edition  being  that 
of  1499. 

Miracle-plays  died  out  in  France  and  England  in  the 
1 6th  century,  but  in  Cornwall,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
contiu'ied  to  be  played  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  in  Brittany  almost  down  to  our  own 
time.  The  Great  Mystery  of  Jesus,  modernized  and 
otherwise  altered,  was  in  great  repute  in  the  18th 
century.  One  of  the  widest  known  and  most  popular 
mysteries  which  have  come  down  to  modern  times  is  that 
of  St  Tryphine  and  King  Arthur,  which  M.  Luzel  has  pub- 
lished. The  language  is  more  modern  than  in  the  two 
plays  above  mentioned,  and  is  largely  mixed  with  French 
expressions,  hence  we  did  not  include  it  among  Middle- 
Breton  documents.  The  Breton  miracle-plays,  as  well  as 
the  Cornish  ones,  are  free  to  a  ,great  extent  from  the  dis- 
gusting realism,  coarse  expressions,  and  indecent  butfoon- 
eries  of  the  English  and  French  plays  of  the  15th  century. 

Although  modera  Breton  literature,  like  modern  Welsli 
literature,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  we  stiould 
except  from  this  category  popular  poems  and  tales,  for. 
though  modern  in  form,  they  contain  materials  for  com- 
parative mythology  and  linguistic  studies,  and  exhibit  the 
whole  intellectual  life,  belief,  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  the  impressions  which  the  evauts  of  their  history  have 
loft  on  tlie  popular  mind,  Of  such  collections  the  nicsl 
important  is  M.  de  la  Villemarqu6's  Barzaz  Brciz,  the  fruil 
of  many  years'  labour  in  every  part  of  Lower  Brittany. 
This  coUectiou  consists  of  givers,  or  short  heroic,  historical, 
or  mythological  ballads ;  sons,  or  love  and  festive  songs ; 
and  religions  poems.  The  language  is,  of  course,  modern, 
but  is  full  of  archaisms,  showing  very  well  how  old  poetic 
material  becomes  modified  in  the  current  of  popular  tradi- 
tion. The  Breton  text  is  accompanied  by  an  elegant  trans- 
lation into  French,  an  introduction  and  notes,  and  in  tlie 
sixth  edition  all  the  pieces  have  the  original  airs  noted. 
Mr  Tom  Taylor  published  in  1865  a  translation  of  the 
Barzaz  Breiz.  M.  M.  F.  Luzel,  already  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a.  volume  of  eicelleut  Breton  poetry  (Bepred 
Breizad,  Morlaix,  1865),  and  by  his  edition  of  Sainie 
Tryphine  el  le  roi  Arthur,  published  in  1868  a  volume  of 
givers  or  popidar  ballads  collected  in  a  part  of  the  ancient 
diocese  of  Treguier,  under  the  name  of  Gwerzion  Breiz- 
(zel.  Similar  collections  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of 
Brittany,  especially  by  MM.  Pcnguern,  G.  Jlilin,  Goulven- 
Denis,  &c.,  which  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  yet 
published,  M.  Luzel  has  also  published  some  popular 
tales  in  the  Tr6guier  dialect,  and  Colonel  A.  Troudc  and  (!. 
Milin  an  interesting  collection  of  seven  in  the  L(5on  dialect. 

In  concluding  what  we  have  had  to  say  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  respective  dialects,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  which  belongs  to  all  alike,  upon 
which  M.  de  la  Villemarque  has  given  a  short  essay  by 
way  of  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Le  Grand  Mysiire  dt 
Jesus,  and  upon  which  j\f.  Luzel  has  also  some  remarks  in 
his  Salnte  Tryphine  et  le  roi  Arthur,  namely,  the  theatre  of 
the  Celts.  M.  de  la  Villeniarqud  assumes  that  there  is  bo 
evidence  of  a  drama  among  the  Goidelic  branch  of  the 
Celts,  but  Le  thinks  that  it  existed  among  the  British 
branch,  at  least  in  an  embryonic  state,  and  refers  to  the 
Welsh  poems  in  dialogue  as  evidence.  Mr  Stephens  had 
already'    drawn    attention    to    the.so     noetic    dialogue-s. 

'  LilfraXuTf.  of  (he  Ki/mr;/,  p.  82, 
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«.7.,  those  botwceu  Arthur  and  Gwenhwyvar,  Gioalchmai 
aud  Trystan,  Taliessiii  and  Myrtin  {Myrdin  or  Merlin), 
(tc,  and  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  written  dialogue  seems 
lo  indicate  the  existence  of  drama  of  some  sort,  and  that 
dialogaes  such  as  those  referred  to  are  inexplicable  on  any 
other  hypothesis.  If  this  argument  were  admissible,  we 
cannot  see  how  the  existence  of  the  dramatic  form  should 
bo  denied  to  the  Irish,  inasmuch  as  dialogue  is  very  fre- 
quent in  Irish  poems  and  tales.  Indeed,  the  "  Fight  of 
Ferdind  and  Cdchulaiiid,"  and  other  episodes  of  the 
Tdiii  Bo  Cuailnge,  the  Brldthar  chath  ban  Ulud,  or 
"  Wordy  War  of  the  Women  of  Ulster,"  the  Siabur  clmrpat 
Coiicittaind,  or  "  Phantom  Chariot  of  Cdchulaind,"  possess 
13  much  of  the  character  of  incipient  drama  as  any 
poetic  or  prose  dialogues  in  Welsh  literature.  The  truth 
is,  however,  neither  the  Welsh  nor  the  Irish  had  the  drama 
in  the  proper  seuse  of  the  word,  for  the  sufiTicient  reason 
that  though,  like  other  Aryan  peoples,  they  may  have  poe- 
ses.sed  the  germ,  it  could  not  be  developed  among  a  people 
who  had  no  civic  life.  The  miracle-plays  of  the  Cornish 
mid  Bretons  are  of  foreign  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  and 
merely  prove  that  there  existed  a  closer  contact  between 
their  churches  and  the  great  body  of  the  church  in  Europe 
than  between  the  latter  and  the  Irish  and  Welsh  churches. 
Xo  Welsh  miracle-play  is  known,  if  there  ever  was  one ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  the  words  hud  a  Itedrit/i, 
which  are  explained  "illusion,"  "phautasm,"  may  have 
teally  referred  to  some  exhibition  of  the  kind,  though  the 
explanation  of  those  words  given  iu  the  lolo  MSS.,  upon 
the  authority  of  a  certain  leuaii  fawr  up  y  DiwUlhs,  who, 
according  to  Mr  Edward  Williams  {lolo  Sforgaiurg),  wrote 
his  treatise  on  Welsh  metres  about  the  year  1180,  lookK 
'^  very  suspicious.     M.  de  la  Villeniarqn^  also  alludes  to  a 

rustic  fete,  kuown  as /e  yew  de  printemps  ct  de  lajcunesse, 
in  which  three  characters,  two  young  men  and  one  maiden, 
acted,  while  the  spectators  formed  the  chorus,  and  repeated 
the  dialogued  chants  of  the  principal  actors  ^vhilo  dancing. 
Although  this  fete  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  pagan  times,  and 
to  possess  to  some  extent  the  elements  of  au  incipient 
drama,  yet  iu  the  absence  of  written  monuments  or  ancient 
evidence,  no  arguraent^as  to  the  existence  of  a  native  drama 
among  the  Celts  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  it 
Influpnce  Celtic  literature,  although  it  has  no  great  masterpiece  of 
of  Celtic  its  own  to  point  to,  has  exercised  a  considerable  amount  of 
Ilteraturi'  influence  ou  the  creations  of  modern  Europeart  literature. 
°"  ""'''''"'  This  influence  was  exerted  by  several  distinct  currents  of 
legends.  The  first  is  that  of  the  legends  of  the  Acs  Side 
iind  those  of  Queen  J/cW  or  Mab  and  the  heroic  period;  of 
Ihese  the  existing  Irish  legends,  and  the  modified  form  of 
tliem  iu  the  Welsh  Mahinogion,  give  us  one  type.  In 
Britain  this  first  current,  modified  and  mixed  with  foreign 
and  especially  Teutonic  elements,  has  gone  on  altering, 
growing,  and  decaying  until  the  traces  of  its  origin  are 
almost  unrecognizable.  It  is  from  this  source  that  much  of 
our  fairy  mythology  is  derived,  and  that  Chaucer  and 
SpcL.ser  obtained  materials.  To  it  also  may  be  traced  the 
legends  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  Shakespeare's 
immediate  sources  for  King  Lear  and  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  The  legends  of  the  second  stream  were  in  reality 
but  modifications  of  those  of  the  first — all  secondary  streams 
of  legend  must,  bo  necessarily  but  branches  of  the  i)rimitivo 
stream.  Thesa  legends  were  translated  into  Latin  at  an 
early  period,  aud  thus,  while  they  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  passed  iiiti)  every  language  of  Europe,  we  are  better 
able  to  follow  the  current  up  to  its  first  sources.  These 
legends  aro  the  lush  Iminramt  or  Wanderings  ond  the 
Fisa  or  Visions  which  wo  described  above.  The  idea  of  n 
land  without  winter,  of  never-ending  day,  in  which  the 
fli'wers  of  spring  and  summer  should  coexist  with  tlio  fruits 
of  autunui.  and  iu  which  liodiiy  xlk  "."d  old  ago  should  bo 


unknown,  is  common  to  all  lands  and  to  all  times. 
The  belief  iu  perpetual  youth  and  especially  of  abundance 
of  fruit  at  all  times  was  spread  over  all  Western  Europe, 
and  found  expression  in  the  popular  legends  of  Schlauer 
afenlande,  Pays  de  Cocaigne,  &c.  The  Irish  idea  of  this 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  an  idea  common  to  all  the  branches 
of  the  Celtic  race,  and  to  the  Teutonic  races  also,  is  given 
us  in  the  descriptions  of  Tir  Tairnrjire,  The  Land  of  IW 
niise;  ilagh  Mell,  The  Plain  of  Honey;  and  the  Country 
of  the  Side.  Thither  went  soveral  of  the  heroes  of  romance 
—  Cdchulaind,  Find,  Conn,  and  his  son  Art. 

In  some  legends  the  land  of  the  Acs  Side  was  reached 
through  caves,  as  in  Virgil's  Cave  of  the  Sibyl ;  in  others,  and 
more  usually,  by  water, — it  being  conceived  in  such  cases  aa 
an  island.  In  the  legends  of  Cowi  and  Art  this  i.sland  lay 
to  the  eastward,  that  being  the  direction  in  which  all  the 
expeditions  of  the  Irish  went,  the  direction  in  which  lay 
the  wealth  of  the  Roman  towns  of  Britain  aud  the  metals 
for  bronze  of  Cornwall.  In  early  Christian  times  asceticism 
carried  many  to  the  headlands  and  islands  along  the  west 
and  south-west  coast,  and  the  Land  of  Promise  followed 
the  setting  sun.  A  comparison  between  the  Irish  pagan 
and  Christian  legends  of  Tir  Tainigire,  the  terra  lep  o- 
missionis  of  the  Latin  medieval  wr'itera,  and  those  of  the 
Teutonic  Glasberg,  or  heaven,  shows  very  clearly  the  com- 
mon origin  of  the  two  streams.  The  individual  features  ol 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  notions  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead  are  the  same,  though  their  combinations  may  differ 
according  to  age  and  other  circumstances  The  great  sea 
cat  and  the  island  of  cats  in  St  Brendan's  voyage — the  island 
being  also  met  with  in  other  Immrams — are  counjcled 
with  the  sacred  animal  of  Frcyja  or  Jidda;  the  island  of 
black  faced  dwarfs  of  the  Irish  legends  reminds  us  of  the 
dwarfs  dwelling  in  Glasba-g.  Like  I/olda's  soul-kingdom, 
Tir  Tairngire  was  an  island  hidden  in  a  cloud-mantle,  en- 
joying never-ending  day  and  perpetual  fogless  Buuiuicr, 
full  of  fine  mansions  surrounded  by  grassy,  flower-bedecked 
lawns,  whose  flowers  never  wither,  abounding  in  apple 
trees,  bearing  at  the  same  time  flowers  aud  fruit — ■  laud 
rich  in  milk,  ale,  and  pork,  whose  air  was  ever  filled  with 
■i— eet  music,  and  whose  inhabitants  enjoying  perpetual 
youth  were  of  spotle.'is  innocence,  free  from  blemish, 
disease,  or  death.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  Tir  Tairngire 
abundance  of  apples,  the  only  important  fruit  known  to 
the  northern  nations,  seems  to  have  been  the  one  which 
conveyed  the  highest  notion  of  enjoyment.  Uenco  the 
Boul-kiugdom  was  called  by  the  Welsh  the  island  of  applcR, 
Ynysyr  Avnllon,  and  sometimes  Ynysvitrin  or  Ynysgutrin, 
Glass  Island,  a  name  which  identifies  it  with  the  Teutonic 
Glasberg.  When  these  names  passed  into  other  languages 
untranslated,  so  tjiat  their  meaning  became  obscured  oi 
forgotten,  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  was  localized  at  Glas- 
tonbury, the  Anglo-Saxon  Glccstinga  biirh.  There,  accord 
ing  to  legend,  Arthur  lies  buried,  but  another  populai 
tradition  has  it  that  ho  was  carried  away  to  the  ishnd  ol 
A  vallon  by  hia  sister  the  fairy  Morgana,  the  Morgue  la  Fat 
of  French  romance.  This  Morgana  i?  the  liecnma,  "  th< 
fair  skinned  "  daughter  of  Morgan,  in  search  of  whom  Art, 
"  the  lone  man,"  vLsits  Tir  Tairngire,  as  already  mentioned 
When  Art  reaches  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  lady  hi 
finds  is  Crede,  "  the  ever  beautiful."  In  the  romance 
of  Ogier  le  Danois,  when  Ogier,  who  Morgue  la  Fae  deter 
mines  shall  be  her  lover,  arrives  at  the  palace  of  Avalloii, 
ho  finds  there  besides  Morgana,  her  brother  King  Artliur, 
and  her  brother  Auberon,  the  Oberon  of  fairy  romance,  ond 
Mallabron,  a  sprite  of  the  sea.  A  curious  legend  in  thj 
vcllnin  manuscript  called  tlie  Book  of  Lismore  lonuocts 
Biendan  with  Credr  According  to  this  legend  a  ccttalu 
tribe  king  named  Dohurchu,  whose  "vifc's  name  was  OrtU 
was  transformed  through  the  curco  ut  Si  UrinJuH  into  <•> 
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otter.  Another  link  in  the  cliain  which  connects  alt  these 
legends  with  Celtic  uiythnlogj*  is  the  introduction  of 
llrendan  into  the  curious  legeml  of  the  irruption  of  Loch 
Neagh,  beneiith  which  lived  in  her  sun-house  Lihan, 
lirobably  the  same  as  Becuma,  and  therefore  as  Mor- 
r/ana,  whose  lapdog  was  transformed  into  nn  otter  when 
she  herself  became  a  salmon.  In  the  Christian  ImmixDiis 
or  Wanderings  the  pagan  soul-kingdom  was  simplj'  changed 
into  a  place  where  souls  were  to  await  the  final  resurrec- 
tion. It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  tradition  of  real 
wanderings  among  the  rocky  and  inaccessible  inlands  along 
the  western  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  on  the 
ocean  itself,  served  as  a  nucleus  around  which  gathered 
and  fused  together  the  jingan  and  Christian  notions  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead.  The  islands  of  bird.^,  and  the  whale 
serving  as  an  island  (in  the  Latin  St  Brendan  lasconins, 
i.e.,  Irish  iusc-mi'',  fish-island),  support  this  view. 

The  Fisa,  or  prophetic  Visions,  arc  merely  a  different 
type  from  the  Immraias  or  AVanderings  of  the  same 
fundamental  legends;  although  perfectly  pagan  in  their 
origin  the  better  known  ones  belong  to  Christian  times 
when  the  Celtic  Soul-Kingdom,  and  the  Christian  story  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  tlie  Elysium  and  Tartarus  of  the 
Romans,  as  depicted  by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^h««V, 
which  became  known  to  the  Irish  as  early  at  least  as  the  Gth 
century,  were  fused  together.  The  visions  when  translated 
into  Latin  passed  iuto  European  languages.  The  original 
Irish  of  some  of  them  is  not  now  known ;  perhaps  some  of 
them  were  first  written  in  Latin;  their  thoroughly  Irish 
character,  however,  and  the  existence  in  Irish  only  of  one 
of  the  most  perfeot  of  them,  the  Vision  of  Adcunndn, 
lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  Wandering  of  St 
Brendan,  the  Purgatory  of  St  Patrick,  and  the  Vision 
of  Tundale  represent  three  distinct  types  of  the  second 
stream  of  legends.  The  first  is  the  way  of  getting  at  the 
Boul-kingdom  by  water,  the  second  by  a  cave,  and  the  thifd 
by  a  fU  or  vision,  which  in  pagan  times  would  have  formed 
part  of  the  FilidecM  of  the  poet.  These  three  legends, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  eyery  European  languiige  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  constit\ite  thtee  out  of  the  five  main  sources 
of  the  plot  of  Dante's  great  poem.^  The  effect  of  St 
Brendan's  Voyage  upon  geographical  discovery  does  not 
come  within  our  scope,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  add 
that  his  island,  which  was  simply  the  Celtic  soul-kingdom, 
is  to  be  found  on  maps  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
ia  the  18th. 

The  third  current  we  have  already  touched  upon.  It  was 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  legends  of  Art,  son  of  Con:>,  the 
necromancy  of  the  Aei  S'xle,  and  the  legendary  history  of 
the  struggles  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons  in  the  North  of 
England  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  which  latter  legends 
supplied  heroes,  a  toponomy,  and  events.  To  this  stream 
flowed  afterward.'^,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  Armorican 
tributary  stream  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  the  Provencal 
stream  of  the  St  Graal.  The  effects  of  this  stream  of  legend, 
which  in  its  early  coarse  belongs  to  South  Wales,  on  the 
literatures  of  Europe  is  too  well  known  to  require  discus- 
sion here  further  than  to  point  to  its  threefold  action  : — 
(1)  much  of  the  romantic  literature  of  Europe  may  be  traced 
back  directly  or  indirectly  to  those  legends;  (2)  thoy  helped 
na  the  vehicle  of  that  element  we  call  chivalry,  which  the 
church  infused  into  them,  to  fashion  and  mould  the  rude 
soldiers  of  feudal  times  into  Christian  knights;  and  (3) 
they  expanded  the  imagination,  and  incited  the  minds  of 
men  to  inquiry  beyond  the  conventional  notions  of  things, 
»nd  thus  materially  assisted  in  creating  modern  society. 

See  ViUari,  Anlirhe  lejciule  e  Irothzloni  die  illvatrano  la  ZHvina 
Oommedia,  Fisa,  1865. 


BiBuour.Aniv. — In  the  following  list  we  have  included 
only  the  more  important  works  bearing  more  or  less- 
directly  upon  tho  subjects  treated  of  in  the  foregoing 
article.  We  have  been  consequently  obliged  to  exclude 
many  valuable  works  ou  the  history  of  Celtic  peoples,  and 
especially  tho  numerous  and  interesting  books  on  Celtic 
antiquities.  Although  the  Neo-Druidic  heresy  may  be 
considered  to  be  now  fully  exploded,  we  have,  nevertheless, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  include  a  few  of  the  principal 
works  of  the  upholders  of  that  singular  delusion,  because  of 
the  historic  interest  which  they  possess. 

CBLT13   I.4NGCA0ES.  Emxoi.oCT,  Ac,   IX   OEXERiU— ZcoES,   J.  G..    Gram- 

inatiCii  Cellica,  2  vols.,  Lii»six,  1S03;  eeconil  anj  greatly  improved  edition,  Berlin. 
1;*71.  cJ.  by  I'rof.  II.  Ebel,  cmboclyini;  qU  tlie  emendations  ol  Celtic  scholars  to  the 
time  of  itspnljiicfltion.  Cliicl;,  C.  W.:  Die  bel  Cuius  Jtilius  Cxsar  voilioniineD 
lien  Keltisrlien  Namcn.lliinclieti,  1857.  StArk,  Dr  Fr.inz:  Keltische  For?cliungen, 
Keltlscbe  rcrsoneiinQinen  nnchttewiesen  in  den  Ort!<'jcncnnungen  dcs  Codex 
Traditionum  Ecclcsitc  linveiuiateiipls  au3  dcra  VII. -.\.  Jalirhundert,  Wicn.  1869. 
Flechia,  I'rof.;  Pi  aleune  fonno  de'  noml  locali  dell'  Italia  Superiore,  Torioo, 
187L  Roget,  Itjrou  de  lielloguet:  Etiinogdnie  Oaulolso,  I'anR,  1858-18C1.  Dief- 
enbach,  Lorenz:  Origines  turupa'te,  Die  Alien  Voiker  Enropas,  Frankfurt,  1861; 
Dr  Diefenbncli  was  tlie  first  wlio  systematically  incindcd  the  Celtic  languages  In 
comparisons  with  the  Germanic  laiiguafres  in  his  Vergielcliendes  Wurterbuch  der 
Gcrmanischen  Slirachcn,  2  vol!"..  Frankfurt,  1851.  Bcitrlige  2ur  vcrgleichen- 
den  Sprafhforschung  auf  dcin  Gcbletc  der  Arischen,  Ccltischen,  nnd  Siawischcn 
Spraclicn,  herausgc^tjen  von  A.  Kohn  nnd  A.  Schleicher,  vob.  1-8.  This 
periodical  contains  tho  most  Important  contribationa  made  to  Celtic  philology 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Zenss'sGrammaUca  Ccltica,  such  e» 
those  of  Ehel,  Stokes,  Schleicher,  Cuno,  Decker,  Anfreclif,  Lottner,  Pictet,  4c. 
Prof,  tbel'8  valuable  contributions,  *'Celtlsche  Studien,"  liave,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlioso  on  the  verb,  been  translated  into  English  ("Celtic  Studies  from 
the  German  of  Dr  Hermann  Ebel,"  it,  by  WyUam  K.  Sullivan,  London  i  Edin- 
burgh, 1863).  The  Deltriigc  has  been  fused  with  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  ver- 
glelchcnde  Sprachforschimg,  herausgegeben  von  Dr  Adalbert  Kuhn.  Tlio 
volume  for  1876  contains  a  remarkable  aiUclc  on  the  Perfect  tenso  in  Irish  by 
Professor  Ernest  Windi«ch,  who  has  also  done  good  service  by  contriboling 
comparisons  from  the  Celtic  languages,  especially  Irish,  to  the  4th  edition  of 
Curtins's  Gi-undzijge  der  Griechlschen  Etyrooioffio  (Leipzig,  1873),  and  to  Pro- 
fessor TitiCs  work  on  Greek  Proper  Names.  The  Uevuo  Ccltique,  commenced 
In  1870  by  Prof.  II.  Gnidoz.  is  the  only  pcriniicai  In  Europe  exclusively  devoted 
to  tbe  scientiftc  study  of  Celtic,  and  contains  papers  by  most  of  the  scholars  of 
Europe  who  devote  tlieinsclves  to  the  subject— Ad.  pictet,  Dr  Stokes,  Mr  J. 
Ulijs,  JL  II.  Perrot,  d'ArboIs  de  JubainilUe,  Le  Slen,  Eauv^,  Lnzcl,  ic. 

Celtic  EriGRArHT— Ouuto/i  /«ji-r(>(/oin.— Professor  J.  Becker's  paper,  "  Die 
Inschiiftllchen  IJebcrresto  der  Kcltischen  Sprache,"  published  in  the  3d  and  4lh 
volumes  of  tlie  Beitriigo  ^ur  vergleiclienden  Sprachforschung  (18C3-18G5),  Is  an 
ciliausllve  summary  of  what  was  known  about  Gaulish  Inscriptions  np  to  that 
time;  sec  also  papers  in  the  Beilrjge  (by  Pictet  and  Stokes)  and  in  the  Revue 
Ceitique.  Ogjm  //ijcipfiims.— The  Proceedings  of  tio  lioyal  Irish  Academy 
contain  tlic  papera  of  Bishop  Graves,  Dr  Samuel  Ferguson,  the  late  Mr  R.  R. 
Brash,  wlio  arc  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  subject  in  Ireland. 
Dr  Ferguson  has  also  contributed  a  paper'  on  tho  subject  to  the  journal  of  the 
Royal  nistoricol  and  Archrcoiogical  Society  of  Ireland,  The  Archtcologia  Cam- 
brc'nsis  may  be  con.sulted  on  the  Welsh  inscriptions,  and  In  connection  with  them 
we  may  spec.illy  mention  the  name  of  Mr  J.  Rhys. 

iBisn— /•<ic-.V™h7m  0/  MSS.,  published  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.— 
leabhar  nn  h-Valhri;  a  collection  of  pieces  of  prose  acd  verse  In  the  Irish 
language,  compiled  and  transcribed  about  1100  AJ>.,  DabUn,  1870.  Uabliar 
hrtte  tlie  Speckled  Hook,  otherwise  styled  Uahhar  Uir,  DOna  Dofghre.  the 
Great  Book  of  Diiii  Dcisliri;  a  collection  of  pieces  ia  Irish  and  Latin  compUed 
fi.in  ancient  sources  about  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  Dublin,  1872-1876. 
Book  of  Leinsler,  a  MS.  of  the  Brst  half  of  tho  12th  century,  and  the  nch«ct 
repository  of  poems  and  talcs  In  the  Irish  language,  now  In  theUbraryof  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  ,.  v,.      if,r 

l^nnmiagt  ftc-O'Donovan's  Grammar  of  the  Irish  language;  Dublin,  1M5. 
O'Reilly's  Irish  EngUsh  Dictionary,  with  a  supplement  by  Dr  0'Donov.n, 
Dublin,  1864.  Stokes,  Dr  Whitley:  Irish  Glosses:  a  medieval  tract  o"  Lslln 
declensions  with  examples  explained  in  Irish,  together  with  tho  l^nca  of  GUda. 
and  tlie  Middle  Irish  Gloss  llicreon,  from  the  Uabl:ar  Breac.  Three  Irish  Glossa- 
ries—Cormac's,  0-Davorcn\  and  a  Glossary  to  thT  Calendar  of  Oingv>.  London. 
le£2-  Cormac-s  Glossary,  translated  and  annotated  by  O'Donovan,  Calcutta,  1868, 
GoideUca  or  notes  on  the  GaeUc  manuscripts  preserved  at  Turin,  MUan,  Bern. 
Ley.len  tlie  Slouastery  of  St  Paul  in  Carinthia,  and  Cambridge, with  eight  hymna 
from  the  Liber  nj-mnomm,  and  the  old  Irish  notes  In  the  Book  of  Armagh,  Cal- 
cutta, 1866-  also  a  re.-ised  edition.  Remarks  on  the  Celtic  addition,  to  Curt.ns  • 
Greek  Etymolog)-,  and  on  the  Celtic  comparisons  In  Bopp's  Comparative  Gram- 
mar with  notes  on  tome  recent  Irish  publications,  Calcutta,  1875.  Nigra, 
Cav'aLC-  Glossm  Hibcrolcffi  retcres  codicla  Taurlnensls,  LntetiK  Parisiorum, 
18C3-  and  Rellquie  CelUcho-I.  D  Manoscritto  Irlandeso  dl  a  Gallo,  Torino  1873 
(this  gives  tho  marginal  notes  in  O^am  from  the  St  Gall  MS.)  Prof.  O.  L 
AscoU  is  bringing  eut  thn  Irish  Glosses  at  Milan. 

Amiali  ic— O'Connor's  Rerum  Hlbemlcaram  Scrlptores  Veteres,  London, 
1814-1825  1826  4  vols.  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  edited,  vrith  a  traiislatloD 
and  copious  notes,  by  O'Donovan,  7  vols.,  Dublin,  1851.  Chronicon  Scotoinm ;  . 
chronicle  of  Irish  affairs  from  the  earliest  times  to  1136  i.n,  with  a  supplement 
containing  the  events  from  1141  to  1150,  edited,  wiUi  a  translaUoo  by  W.  M 
nennessy  London,  1866.  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce:  a  chronicle  of  Insh  affair, 
from  1014  a.D.  to  1590  i.o.,  edited,  with  a  translation,  by  Hennessy.  The  War 
of  tHe  0<jf<ffi«  with  tho  Qam,  or,  the  Invasions  of  Ireland  by  the  Danes  and  otber 
Norsemen,  edHed,  with  a  translation,  by  Dr  Tod^i.  Dublin,  1867. 
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CW^rtf/ure— O'Reilly,  EJward:  A  chronological  account  of  rcntly  fnui  hundiej 
Inoh  wrltera,  commencing  with  the  earliest  account  of  Iiish  Hbtory,  and  carried 
down  to  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1760;  with  descriptive  catalof^o  of  their  extant  works, 
Dublin,  1820.  O'Connor,  Rct.  Chailcs.  D.D.;  Blbllolheca  JIS.  fetowenUs,  a  de- 
icriiitlve  catalogue  of  the  manuaci  Ipf a  In  tlie  Stowe  Library,  2  vols.,  and  an  appendix 
to  vol.  I.,  Durklnghani,  1818,  1819.  The  Tranaactions  of  the  Gaollc  Society  of 
Dublin,  vol.  L,  Dublin,  1808,  contain  Ddrdrl,  or  the  lamentable  fate  of  the  sons  of 
Visnech,  with  a  translation  by  O'flanagan.  O'Curry,  ZuKCne:  Lectures  on  the 
hlanuscript  Materials  of  Ancient  IiUh  Illatory,  Dublin,  1801.  On  tho  nianncis 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  A  Series  of  Lectu^e^  edited  by  W.  K. 
SuUlvnn,  rh.D.,  3  vols.,  London,  1873.  Brooke,  JIlss  Charlotte:  HeUquesof  Irish 
I'oetry,  consisting  of  Uerolc  Poems,  Odes,  Elegies,  ond  Songs;  translated  Into 
FngUsh  verse,  with  notes,  Dublin.  1760.  Hardlman,  James:  Irish  Mlnstreby 
cr  Bardic  Remains  of  Irelnnd,  with  Entjlish  poetical  translations,  2  vols,  London, 
1631.  Ossianlc  Society,  Transaction!!  of,  6  vols.,  Dublin,  1854-1861,  containing 
nearly  all  Iha  tales  yet  printed  of  tho  0»&ldnlc  Cyclo.  Celtic  Society,  Publl- 
cations  ot  :—lcabf>,ir  na  g-Ceart.  Tho  Book  of  Rights.  trun'.Iat'*d  by  O'Donornn, 
1847;  Cambrenels  Evorsus,  3  vols.,  1848-52;  Miscellany  of  the  Celtic  Society, 
1640;  Cnth  Sllotighs  Lta»a~~1\\&  Battle  of  Alayh  Leana,  together  with  tlie 
Tochmarc  Moin^r\M,  or  tho  Couilshiji  of  Af^in^ra^  translated  by  Eugene  O'Cuiry, 
18^5.  Irisli  Archrcologlcol  Society,  Publications  of: — Tracts  relating  to  Ireland, 
vol  I.,  containing  Tlie  Circuit  of  Ireland,  by  ifuinheuiiach  Mncytill.  a  iKJCin  of 
the  lOth  century;  Cath  Mxighi  Hath,  the  Battle  of  /l/.fj/A  Jtal/i,  with  tianslailon 
oy  O'Donovan  ;  Account  of  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  District  of  llij-llanij^ 
commonly  called  O'Kelly's  Country,  wlih  translation  and  notes  by  O'Donovan. 
Account  of  the  Tiibcs  and  Customs  of  the  DlstrU-t  of  lit/  Fhichrach,  with  transla- 
tion and  notes  by  O'Donovan.  The  Miscellany  of  the  Ii  ish  Ai-chieologlcnl  Society 
(this contains  nn  ancient  poem  attributed  to  St  ColuinclUt?,  nlth  a  translation  by 
Dr  O'Donovan,  Irish  Chaitcrs,  Ac.) ;  Tlie  fr's*)  vemlon  o^  the  Hlstorla  Biltonum 
of  Kennius  (or  as  it  Is  called  In  Irish  MSS.  Leabar  Brethmtdt,  the  British  Book), 
edited,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  by  Rev.  Dr  Todd,  and  an  introduction  and 
additional  notes,  by  the  lion.  .Mgemon  Herbert.  Iilsh  Archa'Ologlcal  and  Celtic 
Society  (publications  of  tho  Amalgamated  Societies): — Liber  Hymnoruin,  tho 
Book  of  Hymns  of  tho  Ancient  Church  of  Iielund,  Parts  I  and  2,  edited  hy  Todd; 
Life  of  St  Columba  by  Adnmnan,  ninth  Abbot  of  Hy,  edited  by  Reeves;  Tinco 
Tragments  of  Ancient  IrUh  Annals,  edited,  with  translation  and  notes,  by 
O'Donovan;  Tho  Topogrnphlcnl  Poems  of  Senn  0'Dubfii^-iinttnilGil!a-nii-.Vaotnh 
O'Uuitlhrin,  edited,  with  translation  ond  notes,  hy  ODonovao  ;  Feitiv  ni  Xaomh 
n-Erennach,  or  Calendar  of  Kollve  Saints  of  Irt-hmd,  usually  styled  iho 
martyrology  of  Donegal,  wlih  a  translation  by  Dr  O'Donovan,  and  notes,  Ac.  by 
DisTodd  and  Reeves.  Tlie  Book  of  /Vwt^A  In  Irish  and  English,  oKginally  com- 
piled by  St  CaiUhi,  Archbishop,  Abbot,  nnd  Founder  of  J-'eitnyft,  alias  Dunbally 
of  J/oy/?e/n,  tempore  St  Patrlclli  revised  nnd  annotated  by  W  V.  Henncssy,  nnd 
truncated  by  D.  H  Kelly,  Dublin,  187-5.  Crowe,  O'Bclrno:  The  AmraCholuva 
Chiili  of  Dalian  Forgo  in,  \\\th  translation,  notes,  Ac,  Dublin,  1871.  stokes,  Dr 
Whitley:  Fis  Adamnain,  Vision  of  Adamvan  from  the  Lthor  nn  h-UiJri,  withnn 
English  translation  and  notes,  Calcutta.  The  Atlantis,  conducted  by  members 
of  tho  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  4  vols..  London,  1858-18i;3,  contains  four 
talcs,  with  translations  by  Prof.  OCurry.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Iiish 
Academy— Iilsh  MSS.  series,  vol.  I.,  Pnit.  1.  (the  only  part  published),  contains 
two  tales,  with  translations  by  Jlr  O'Ueirne  Crowe  nnd  Prof.  O'Looney.  TIuj 
Journal  of  tho  Royal  IlUtorlcnl  and  Archceologlcol  Association  of  Ireland,  besides 
many  valuable  papers  on  anilqunilan  nnd  hlnioiicHl  t-ubjccts,  especially  con- 
ccmlng  tlie  Anglo-XoiTnan  period,  contains  various  IrUh  pieces,  with  tran,«htlyns 
by  Mr  O'B.  Crowe.  St  Potrlck,  Life  of,  by  M.  F.  Cuj^ack;  with  ApptndU  by 
W.M.  Henncssy.  Todd,  Rev.  J.  IL,  D.D.:  St  Patrick  Apostle  of  Ireland,  A  Memoir 
of  his  life  and  mission,  Dublin.  18GL  Reeves,  Rev.  Wm,  D.D.:  Tho  Culdces  of 
the  British  Islands  as  they  appear  In  nistorj*.  with  on  Appendix  of  evidences, 
Dublin,  1804.  Ferguson,  Mrs  JL  C. :  Tho  Stoiy  of  tho  Irish  before  the  Conqucbl, 
from  the  Mythical  Period  to  tho  Invasion  under  Stiongbow,  London,  18C8. 

Gaelic— Dlctlonarium  Scoto-Ciltlcum,  A  Dictionary  of  tho  Gaelic  Language, 
compiled  and  published  under  the  direction  of  tho  niphlnnd  Society  of  Scotlaml. 
a  vols.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1828.  A  Gaelic  Dictionary,  In  two  parts,  to 
which  Is  prefixed  a  new  Gaelic  Grammar,  by  R.  A.  Armstrong,  London,  19.'5. 
MocAIpIno'i  Pronouncing  Gaelic-English  Engllih-Gacllc  Dictionary,  with  nidl- 
monti  of  Gaelic  Grammar,  4th  cd.,  2  vols.,  Edlnbuigh,  1863.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  commonly  cillcd  John  Knox's  Liturgy,  translated  into  Gaelic, 
I5C7,  A.D,  by  Mr  John  CirswiU,  Dl-(hop  of  tho  Isles,  edited,  wiih  an  Engllsli 
translation,  by  Thoma**  M'Lauchlnn,  LL  D.,  Edinburgh.  Skene,  W.  F  ;  Chionlclci 
of  the  Plots  ond  Scots,  Edinburgh,  1^07.  Th"  Book  M  the  Dean  of  Llsmore,  a 
iolcctlon  of  ancient  Gaelic  Poetry  from  -i  manuscript  collection  mode  by  Sir  James 
H'Grogor,  Dean  of  Llamnrc,  In  tho  beginning  of  the  IGth  ccnluiy,  tdltcd.  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  by  the  Ro v.  Thomas  M  I^uchlan,  and  an  Intioducllon  ond 
additional  notes  by  WIDinm  F.  Skene,  Edinburgh,  1862.  Campbell.  J.  P.; 
Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Iliglilanda  orally  collcclel.  wdh  o  transljtion.  4  vols., 
Edinlturgh.  I8C0-I8G2.  Ifahharrxi  Ftinnt,  vol  I.— Gaelic  text;  Heroic  Gaelic 
Balladi  collected  In  Scoilnnd  from  1*72  to  187J,  copied  from  old  MSS.  and  raro 
books,  and  orally  collected  since  1950.  with  lists  of  the  collections  end  an  account 
of  Iho  documents  quoted,  by  Campbell  of  I^lay  ;  prlvatuly  printed.  1872 

Manx.— Kelly,  Rev.  J.:  Aproctical  Ginmmar  of  tho  nnclent  Gaelic,  orlonguago 
of  the  Islo  of  Man,  usually  called  Manks.  edited,  together  with  on  Introduction, 
Life  of  DrKelly,  and  notes,  by  Rev.  W.  GUI.  1870.  Manx  Dictionary.  In  two  part  a 
—FockJei/r  Afanninagh  nt  B<tarlagh\  edited  by  Rev.  W.  GUI.  iHfiO 

WM-iBTi—langungf,  ftc.—r>otparth  £</fym  Oatod  Attr,  or  Iho  ancient  Welsh 
Qrantmar,  which  wa»  complied  by  royal  command  In  tho  13ffi  century  by 
EJeyrn,  tho  Golden-Tongued.  to  which  is  added  y  Pun  Llm/r  KtrJJitruitlh,  or 
Iho  nilo  of  Welsh  poetry,  Ac.  with  English  transhtlon  and  nolo*  liy  iho  Rev 
John  WUIIami  Ab  Ithol,  Llandovery,  1846,  9va  Rowland,  Rev  Tliomas:  A 
Orammar  of  tho  Welsh  Lnncoag^  2d  od ,  London.  1837.  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Walsh  Languncc  to  which  Is  prefixed  a  Welsh  Grammar,  b»  W  Owen  Pugho,  3 
rola,  2d  cd..  Denbigh  and  London,  1832 

BUtoty,  AwnalM,  Lata.  Ac— Qlldas  tie  Excldio  Dritinnlm,  London,  1839.  The 
nistoila  Brttonum  commonly  attributed  toNennlus;  from  a  manuscript  lately 
lUcovored  In  tho  library  of  tho  Vatican  Pnhce  nt  Rome,  edited  In  tho  lOih 
.-^olury  by  Mirk  the  TTennlt;  pith  on  Enclish  vci>lon,  Ac.  by  tho  Rev  V/. 


Cunn,  Londoh,  1819.  Kennll  nislorla  Brltonum,  London,  1838.  A  more  correct 
text  from  the  Vatican  MS.  appears  In  Appendix  ad  opera  edlta  ab  Angclo  Maio, 
Rome,  1871.  HUtoriro  Britannicce,  Sdxonlcic,  Anglo-Danlcfe,  Scrlptorca  XV.:  ex 
vctustea  Codd.  MSS.  edltl  opera  Thomas  Gale,  Oxon,  1C91.  (The  first  article 
contains  Glldas's  work.)  Monumenta  Historlca  Britannica,  or  Materials  for  the 
Hlatoiyof  Britain  from  the  earliest  period  to  tho  end  of  tho  reign  of  King  Henry 
VII.;  vol.  L  (as  far  as  the  Roman  Conquest),  1848,  foL  Wright,  Thomas:  Bio. 
graphia  Britannica  Llteraria— Anglo-Saxon  Period;  London,  1842  (Glldas,  Nen- 
Jilu5,  St  Columbanus).  Gottfried's  von  ilunmouth  Histoila  Regum  Britannlxmit 
Uterarhlstorischer  KInleltung  und  ousfUhrUchen  Anmerkungen,  and  Brut  Tyt- 
ylio,  Altwiilsche  Chronlk  In  dcutschcr  Uebersetzung,  heraosgegeben  von  San- 
Mario  (A.  Schulz),  Hanc,  1854.  Six  Old  English  Clirouiclcs,  edited,  with  Illus- 
trated notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles,  London,  1848.  Annales  Cambrlaa,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  Ab  Ithel.  London,  18C0  (Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  OrenI 
Britain  and  Ireland);  this  edition  brings  down  the  Annals  to  1268,  that  In  th< 
Monumenta  Hlstoiicaonly  to  106G.  Brut  y  T^Lcysogion,  or  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Princes,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  WlUlams  Ab  Itbel,  London,  18G0,  (Chronicle* 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland);  this  cUtlon  comes  down  to  1288, 
that  In  the  Monumenta  Hlstorica  or.ly  comes  down  to  lOflC.  Roberta,  Rev.  Peter, 
A.M.:  Tlio  Chionicle  of  tho  Kings  of  Eritalu,  translated  from  tho  Welsh  copy, 
ottrlbutcd  to  TytiUo,  collated  with  otlier  copies  and  lUuitrated  with  copious 
notes,  to  which  are  added  original  dissertations  on  tho  foUowlng  subjects,  vlx., 
on  tho  hlhtory  apd  eplstlo  attributed  to  Glldas,  on  tbe  aurliority  of  the  Brut^  on 
the  primary  population  of  Britain,  on  the  laws  of  Dy/mcal  Motlmgd,  and  on  the 
Ancient  Brlil->h  Church,  London,  1811,  4to.  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
Walei,  with  an  English  translation  of  the  Welsh  text,  by  Aneorin  Owen,  1  vol., 
foL,  1811:  there  Is  an  8vo  ed.  in  2  voU.  Walter,  ferdluand:  Das  Alte  Wales 
Bonn,  18-J9. 

i/ferj/urt^The  Myvyi-lan  Archalology  C»ft)  of  Wales,  collected  out  of  anuent 
manuscripts;  London,  vols.  L  and  11.,  1801;  vol  ill.  1807,  8vo;  new  Issue  la  ono 
vol  royal  8vo,  Denbigh,  18C1.  Skene,  WlUlara  F. :  The  Four  Ancleut  Books  of 
Wales,  containing  the  Cymric  poems  attributed  to  tho  Bards  of  tho  6th  cen- 
tury, 2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1868.  VUlemarqu^,  Hi.  Heraart  do  la;  Pofemes  dea 
BardCB  Bretons  du  VI®.  Slfecle,  Paris,  1S50.  Kash,  D.  W.:  TalJe&in,  or  the  Bards 
ond  Druids  of  Britain,  London,  1B58.  7  Qododin,  a  Poem  on  the  Battle  of 
Cattraeth,  by  Aneuiln,  a  Welsh  Bard  of  the  6th  century,  with  an  EnglleJi 
translation,  and  nnmerous  historical  und  critical  annotations,  by  Rev.  John 
Williams  Ab  Ithel,  Llandovery,  1S52.  UyicorcU  Ilin,  Prince  of  the  Cumbrian 
Britons;  Heroic  Elegies  and  other  pieces  lu  Welsli,  with  a  literal  translation  by 
William  Owen,  8vo,  1792.  Stephens,  Thomas:  The  Literature  of  the  Kymi^. 
being  a  critical  essay  on  the  Hlstorj*  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Wales, 
Ac,  Llandovery,  1&49.  lolo  Manuscripts,  «  selection  of  ancient  Welsh  inaou- 
Bcrlpts  in  prose  and  verse  from  the  calleciiun  made  by  tho  late  Edward  Williams, 
lolo  hSorganMQ,  LI'  ndovery,  1848.  Williams,  Edward  (JqIq  Morgamcg):  Cyfrinach 
Btirdd  yiiyt  Prydain,  edited  by  his  son  Tallcssln  Wllllama,  8vo,  1829.  Lewis  Glyu 
Cothl,  Poetical  works  of,  Uj  VVclsh,  edlte<l,  with  notes,  Ac,  by  the  Revs.  W.  Davles 
and  J.  Jones,  Oxford,  1837,  Jones  Rhyn:  Oorcfiestion  Beirdd  Cytnru  :  newPlodan 
godidoiff-grwyddaiceii,  Amwythig,  1773  (Poetry  of  tho  15th  century).  H"uw  Morns : 
£o$  Cdnog,  2  vols.  12raa  Wre.iliam,  lfi23  (Poems  of  tho  Welsh  Cavalier  poet). 
Evans,  Rev.  Evan  :  Some  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Welsh  Baitla 
translated  into  English,  with  notes,  Ac,  London,  1704.  The  Physicians  of  Myddval, 
Meddygorx  Mydd/ai,  or  the  medical  practice  of  the  celebrated  Rhiwallon  and  Ms 
sons  of  Myddval,  Ac,  translated  by  Pughe,  and  edited  by  WUlluras  Ab  Ithel, 
Llandovery,  ISGl.  Wllllama,  Rev.  RDbeit,  M.A.:  Envogion  Cymru,  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  eminent  Welshmen,  Llandovery,  1662.  Rees,  Rev.  W.  J. :  Lives 
of  the  Canibro-Biitish  Saints  of  the  ^ith  and  Immediately  succeeding  centmle^ 
Llandovery,  1853.  Rees,  Rev.  Rice,  M.A.:  An  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,  or  the 
primitive  Christians,  usually  considered  to  have  been  the  founders  of  churches 
In  Wolea,  London,  1^38.  The  Cambro-Briton,  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1820-1622 
Transactions  of  the  Cyuimrodorlon,  or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Institution,  Lon- 
don, 1922,  J62S-1813.  Archrcologla  Cambrensia,  a  Journal  which  worthily  sus- 
tains the  cause  of  Cymric  literature  and  archieology,  commenced  In  1846L 

Proit  Titkt  and  Arthurian  Romancti.—1\\Q  Mtbinogion  from  the  Llyfr  Cofh 
0  t/crgeit  and  other  ancient  Welsh  manuscripts,  with  an  English  translation  and 
notes,  by  Lady  Cbariotie  Guest. 3  vols-.l-ondon,  1819  Vlllemarqui*,  Lo  Vlcomte 
Th.  Bersaitde  la;  Les  Romans  do  la  Table  Rondo  et  lea  Contcs  des  Anciens 
Breton%  3d  ed,  Paris,  1S60;  and  MyidUinn,  ou  L'Enchantcur  Merlin,  son  his- 
toli-c,  ses  oeuvres,  son  Influence.  Paris.  ISCj.  San-Marto  (A  Schulz):  Die  Sagcn 
von  Meriln.  Halle.  18^3,  An  Easoy  on  tho  Influence  of  WeWi  Tradition  upon 
the  LIterotuie  of  Germany,  France,  ond  Scandinavia,  Uandovery,  lt;41, 

AVo-i)>Uf'7«m,— Williams.  Edward  U<>lo  Morganng):  Borddas,  Llandoveiy,  18C2. 
Davis,  Rev.  Edward:  Celtic  Researches  on  the  Origin,  Ti-adlilons,  and  Lan- 
guage of  Iho  Ancient  Britons,  London,  1804;  2d  cd,  1807  The  Mytho- 
Icgy  and  Rites  of  tho  British  I'rulds  ascertained  by  Notional  Documents,  with 
remarks  on  ancient  BrilLsh  Cohis.  London,  1809.  Britannia  after  tho  Romans; 
being  anoltcmptto  Illustrate  the  Religious  and  Political  Revolutions  of  thai 
Provlnco  In  the  fifth  nnd  succeeding  centuries  (hy  Algernon  Ilorbeit),  3  vols., 
London,  ]83t>-l841,  Cvclopa  Chrlatlanus,  by  Algernon  Herbert,  London, 
1849. 

ConNisn.— Wllllama.  Rev.  Robert:  Lexicon  Comu-BrltaDolctro,  Dlotlonary  of 
the  ancient  Celtl."  of  Cornwall,  with  Synonyms  In  Welsh,  Armoric,  Irish,  Gai-llc, 
and  Manx,  Llandovery.  18G2-6&.  Stokes,  WhiUey:  A  Cornish  Glossary;  Note  on 
Undllchcr's  Gaulish  Glossary,  Tho  Accuvitlvo  Plural  In  tho  British  Language, 
London.  1870.  Norris  Edwin;  Tlie  Ancient  Cornish  Drama,  2  vola,  Oxford, 
1859.  Pascon  ayan  Arlulh,  Tho  Poislon  of  our  Lord,  a  Mlddlo  Cornish  Poem, 
edited,  with  a  tianslatlon  and  notes,  by  W.  Stokes,  Berlin,  18G2.  Gurcant  qh 
Byt,  Tho  Creation  of  tho  World,  a  Cornish  Mystery,  edited,  with  tranalaiioD 
and  notes,  by  Stohcs.  Polwhele:  Language,  Literature,  and  Literary  Cbaracton 
of  Cornwall,  with  a  Com l»h. English  Vucnbulary,  180C-S. 

AjiuoniooR  BaSTorf.— LoGonldcc:  Dietlonnalrc  Breton-Fran^als  et  Fran^als- 
Breton,  edited  by  tho  Vlcomte  Hcrsart  do  la  Vlllcmarqu^  2  vols.  4lo,  Salnl 
Bricuc,  1847-50.  Ti-oude,  Lo  Col,:  Dlctlonnalre  Fran'^als-Breton,  Brest,  1869. 
Supplement  oux  DlcUonnalies  Bretons,  Londemcau,  1872.  Ulngant,  L'Ahbtf: 
EWmcnta  do  la  grammalro  brctonnc,  Trt5guler,  1869.  Bt:heg  Santex  Honn,  ou 
Vie  do  Salnto  Nonno,  «t  do  sou  flis  Saint  Dcvy;  M^-stferc  comi^s^  en  IflnffU9 
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brctuniio  nntorlcurcinent  bu  t2"'*>  Sftde,.  with  an  IntroiluctIor»  by  the  AMiJ 
.Sloniict,  ai.<l  li-aiisliitod  l.y  Lo  UoiiMlv,  Tiiilti,  lb.17.*  VlUumarqui*.  I-e  Vktjuito 
Hei-Mirt  tlo  Ift  :  Liutzit't  bmz  Je-.m.  Lo  Grun'lo  ity.st'jro  ilo  Jc>Ud,  Turibioii  ct 
l!ti*urrcctir)t  ;  iJrQino  Uitton  ilu  S[i-yen  Ago,  flvoc  uiio  (:tu'le  »ur  lo  TliL^AIro 
chcx  It-H  Xutl.-nj.  CtUiquCR,  I  vol.  8vo,  Faii^,  18C5;  an(t  Jl'irzuz-Jiiei:,  Chantd 
k'oi<ululrca  ilo  la  llix-tit^ne,  rccuelllU  ct  pubUifa  avec  uno  traduction  frani;iilse, 
K'lo  Ititrmluctlt/n,  uno  cunclu-nlon,  iloa  i5cl«lrcL-«somenta,  et  lea  irnnodlcj  orlgliialca, 
t  voIh    In  I'^iii'v  t*'"®  cd,  Tarla       Lazvl  V  il.:    Chanta  roiJulolrL-s  do  la  Basso 


BrctaKuo.  a  vols.  LorU....  .6118-1871 ,  and  .SalutoTvn-lilne  ct  le  Rol  Arthur ;  Myrt^ro 
bretou,  eh  dcu-t-Journdo^  tt  on  unit  acres,  tradult,  pubUi?,  et  prt,^e^d^  d'uno  Intro- 
ductlou  i>ar  F  il.  Luzcl,  Ac,  t^uIinijelU'  et  rarl,H,  18<33,  Coiilerf  Dretons^  rccueUlW 
et  tradulta  par  M  F.  i.uiel,  sin.  Cvo.,  Quhnpevli?,  ISTO.  Stokes,  Whitley:  Middle. 
Breton  nourH,  edited,  with  a  translathm  and  glossailal  Index,  Calcutta,  1876 
Gicerzhn  Breie-ttei  nr  MirnaUler  £i\iattiiek,  I-e  Conteur  Breton,  ou  Contsi 
Bretons  iceueUlls  jiar  le  Ccl  A.  Troude  et  O,  MUio,  1  voL  13mo,  Brest 
187a  •  OV.  K.  S.> 


CEMKXTS,  sulistauces  eiinjloyed  to  auito  together  by 
tUeir  Bolidificiitinn  from  ft  soft  or  liquid  stixte,  and  without 
liicchiiiiical  rivets,  tilings  of  tlie  aarae  or  of  different  kinds. 
Stony  cements  may  bo  natural,  as  the  limo  employed  for 
mortar,  and  the  so-called  lloniau  cements ;  or  tbey  may  be 
artificial,  as  I'ortland  cement,  made  by  calcining  mixtures  of 
chalk  with  clay  or  river-mud  (sea  Building,  vol,  iv.  p. 
4o9).  lloman  contains  more  clay  than  Portland  cement, 
aud  sets  more  lapidly.  A  good  artificial  water  cement  is 
obtained  by  heating  for  soma  hours  to  redness  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  of  clay  aud  1  part  of  sl.iked  lime  by  measure. 
Another  hydraulic  cement  may  be  made  by  mixing  powdered 
clay  and  oxide  of  iron  with  water.  A  very  hard  stone 
cemimt  is  prepared  from  20  parts  of  clean  river  sand,  2  of 
litharge,  1  of  quicklime,  worked  into  a  paste  with  linseed- 
oil.  Paper-pulp,  mixed  with  size  and  plaster  of  Paris  is 
used  for  moulded  ornaments.  Ktene'a  marble  cement  is 
plaster  of  Paris  which  has  been  steeped  in  strong  solution 
of  alum  or  sulphate  of  potash,  and  calcined  and  ground. 
It  is  slaked  with  alum  solution  when  used.  la  Ifartins 
cement,  pearl-a«h  is  employed  as  well  as  alum.  Parian 
cement  contains  borax.  Selenitic  cement  is  a  mixture  of 
calcined  gypsum,  sand,  and  hydraulic  lime.  A  cement  used 
for  cracks  in  boilers  is  a  mixture  of  clay  6  parts  and  iron 
filings  1  part  with  liusecd-oil.  For  steam-joints,  ox-blood 
thickened  with  quicklime  is  employed.  Tha  iron-rvst 
cement  consists  of  100  parts  of  iron  turnings,  with  1  part 
of  sal-ammoniac ;  this  is  an  excellent  cement  for  iron- 
work. For  water-tight  joints,  equal  parts  of  white  and 
red  lead  are  worked  into  a  paste  with  linseed-oiL  A 
serviceable  packing  for  connecting  pipes,  making  joints, 
filling  cracks  in  retorts,  itc,  may  be  made  by  adding  to 
asbestos  powder  enough  of  liquid  silicate  of  soda  to  form  a 
thick  paste;  the  composition  hardens  rapidly,  stands 
great  heat,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  acid  vapours. 
Cracks-  in  glass  vessels  required  to  resbt  Leat  and 
moisture  may  bo  stopped  by  covering  them  with  strips  of 
hog's  or  bullock's  bladder,  which  are  affixed  by  means  of  a 
paste  of  ca.seine  dissolved  iu  cold  saturated  solution  of 
borax  ;  after  drying,  the  repaired  portions  are  made 
capable  of  withstanding  heat  by  an  outside  coaling  of  a 
mixture  of  conceutrnted  solution  of  sUicate  of  soda  r.itU 
plaster  of  Pi^ris  or  quicklime. 

A  strong  cement  for  alabaster  and  marble,  which  sets 
ill  a  day,  mny  be  prei>ared  by  mixing  12  parts  of  Portland 
cement,  8  of  fine  sand,  and  1  of  infusorial  earth,  aud  making 
them  into  a  thick  paste  with  silicate  of  soda ;  the  object 
to  bo  cemented  need  not  be  heated.  For  stone,  marble, 
anil  earthenware  a  strong  cement,  insoluble  in  water,  can 
be  maile  as  follows  :  skimmed-milk  cheese  is  boiled  iu 
water  till  of  a  gluey  consistency,  washed,  kneaded  well  in 
cold  water,  aud  incorporated  with  quicklime  ;  the  com- 
position is  warmed  for  use.  A  similar  cement  is  a  mixture 
of  dried  fresh  curd  with  i\fth  of  its  weight  of  quicklime, 
and  a  Ktlle  camphor  ;  it  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
when  employed.  A  cement  for  Derbyshire  spar  and  chinrv, 
<fcc.,  ifl  composed  of  7  parts  of  resin  and  1  of  wax,  with  a 
little  plaster  of  Paris;  a  small  quantity  only  should  be 
applied  to  the  surfaces  to  bo  united,  for,  as  a  general  rale, 
the  thinner  the  stratum  of  a  cement,  the  more  powerful  its 
ictiun.     Ouicklimo  mixed    with    white  of  egg,    hardened 


Canada  balsam,  aud  thick  copal  or  mastic  varnish  are  als- 
useful  for  cementing  broken  china,  which  should  b- 
warmed  before  their  application.  For  small  articles,  shell 
lac  dissolved  iu  spirits  of  wine  is  a  very  convenient  cement 
Cements  such  as  marine  glue  are  mixtures  of  shell-lac  auo 
India-rubber,  or  of  their  solutions. 

There  are  various  cements  for  wood.  For  wooden 
cisterns  a  mixture  is  made  of  4  parts  of  linseedoU  boiled 

I  with  litharge,  and  8  parts  of  melted  glue  ;  other  strong 
cements  for  the  same. purpose  are  prepared  by  softening 
gelatine  in  cold  water  and  dissolving  it  by  heat  in  linseed- 
oil,  or  by  mixing  glue  with  J  of  its  weight  of  A'enice 
turpentine.  Solution  of  shelllac  in  ammonia  has  beea 
proposed  by  Mons.  C.  Mene  for  the  attachment  of 
caoutchouc  to  wood  and  metals.  Mahogany,  cement,  for 
filling  up  cracks  in  wood,  consists  of  i  parts  of  beeswax, 
1  of  Indian  red,  aud  yellow-ochre  to  give  colour.  Cullers 
cement  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  brick-dust  and  melted 
resin,  and  is  used  for  fixing  knife-blades  in  their  hafts. 
A  cement  used  in  electrical  apparatus  is  composed  of  4 
parts  by  weight  each  of  red  ochre  and  beeswax,  20  parts  of 
resin,  and  1' part  of  plaster  of  Paris;  these  are  melted 
together  till  smooth.  For  covering  bottle-corks  a  mixture 
of  pitch,  brick-dust,  and  resin  is  employed.  A  cheap 
cement,  sometimes  employed  to  fix  iron  rails  in  stone-work, 
is  melted  brimstone,  or  brimstone  aud  Lrick-dust.  Jap- 
anese cement,  for  uniting  surfaces  of  paper,  is  made  by 
mixing  rice-flour  with  water  and  boiling  it.  JewellerJ 
cement  Qont&mi  3  parts  of  Isinglass  made  soft  iu  water,  aud 
1  part  of  gum  nmmouiacum  ;  these  are  heated  together 
till  a  di'op  of  the  mixture  stiffens  immediately  on  cooling 
Gold  aud  silver  chasers  keep  their  work  firm  by  means  of  ^ 
cement  of  pitch  aud  resin,  a  little  tallow,  and  brickdu.5t  tc 
thicken.  Temporary  cement  for  lathe-work,  such  as  the 
polishing  and  grinding  of  jewellery  and  optical  glasses,  is 
compounded  thus : — resin,  4  oz.;  whitening  previously  made 
red-hot,  4  oz.;  wax,  \  or..  JIastic  alone  is  much  employed 
for  cementing  and  mending  gems.  In  Turkey,  jewellery 
for  the  ornamentation  of  weapons  and  trinkets  is  secured 
by  a  composition  thus  made  : — two  small  bits  of  gum 
galbannm  or  gum  ihnmouiacum  are  dissolved  by  trituration 
in  2  oz.  of  a  glue  prepared  by  digesting  softened  isinglass 
in  spirits,  and  the  mixture  is  incorporated  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  a  thick  alcoholic  soluticn  of  a  little  gum  mastic 
Tins  cement  is  kept  in  closely-stoppered  phial.%  which  must 
be  immersed  in  warm  water  when  the  cement  is  to  be 
liquefied  for  use. 

The  foUowing  works  luay  be  consulted  : — "Ou  Hydraulic  Lime 
and  Cement  Stones,"  in  Knapp'a  Chemistry  applied  lo  the  Aria  and 
Mr(nufiicliirrs,\6l.  ii.,  ]).  400,  cl  acq.  (1847);  yinT-aeM'a Rudimentary 
Trcalise  on  Limes,  Ccmciils,  kc,  Weale's  series  (1866) ;  Eeid's  Prne- 
Had  Trcitlisc  on  the  Manufacture  of  Portland  Ce-ment  (1868) ; 
Cooley'a  Cydopwdia  of  Practical  Receipts,  edited  by'Tuson,  pp.  305 
-311  (1872) ;  Gwilt's  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  edited  by  Pap. 

I  woitb,  §§  1863  ct  scq.,  2231i,  2251a  el  seq.  (1876). 

CEMETERY  (Kot^7;-n;pto>',  from  Koiiiaw,  to  sleep),  lite- 
rally a  sleeping-placo,  was  the  name  applied  by  the  early 
Christians  to  the  places  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  These  were  generally  extra-mural  and  unconnected 
with  churches,  the  practice  of  interment  in  churches  or 
churchyards  being  unknown  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.     The   term  csmotery   Las,  therefore,  been 
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npprui)riately  applied  in  nioJern  times  to  tbo  burial  grouuds, 
generally  extra-mural,  which  have  been  substituted  for  the 
overcrowded  churchyards  of  populous  parishes  both  urbau 
and  rnial. 

From  1840  to  1855,  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to 
the  condition  of  the  London  churchyards  by  correspondcnco 
in  the  press  and  by  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  committees, 
Ihe  first  of  which,  that  of  Jlr  C'hadwick,  appeared  in  1843. 
The  vauhs  under  the  pavement  of  the  churches,  and  the 
small  bpnces  of  open  ground  surmunding  them,  were  literally 
crammed  with  coflins.  In  many  of  the  buildings  the  air 
was  so  tainted  with  the  ijroducts  of  corruption  as  to  be  a 
direct  and  palpable  source  of  dioease  and  death  to  those 
who  frequented  them.  In  the  churchyards  cofTins  were 
[daccd  tier  above  tier  in  the  graves  until  they  were  within 
a  few  feet  (or  sometimes  even  a  few  inches)  of  the  surface, 
and  the  level  of  the  ground  was  often  raised  to  that  of  the 
lower  windows  of  the  church.  To  make  room  for  fre.sh 
iuterments  the  sextons  had  recourse- to  the  surreptitious 
removal  of  bones  and  partially-decaj'ed  remains,  and  in 
some  cases  the  contents  of  the  graves  were  systematically 
transferred  to  pits  adjacent  to  the  site,  the  grave-diggers 
appropriating  the  coflin-plates,  liandles,  and  nails  to  be 
sold  as  waste  metal.  The  daily  papers  of  thirty  years 
ago  contain  numerous  records  of  scandals  of  this  kind  ; 
while  from  the  official  reports  it  appears  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  churchyards  was  always  \inhealthy,  the  air 
being  vitiated  by  the  gaseous  emanations  from  the  graves, 
and  the  water,  wherever  it  was  obtained  from  wells,  con- 
taining organic  matter,  the  source  of  which  could  not  be 
mistaken.  The  vaults  of  many  of  the  London  churches 
are  still  crowded  with  coffins  deposited  in  them  during  tliis 
period  of  intra-mural  interments.  In  the  vault  of  Bo'.v 
Church,  Cheapside,  the  leaden  coffins  fonn  a  huge  mass  30 
feet  high,  covered  'with  fungi  and  cobwebs.  In  all  the 
other  large  towns  the  evil  iircvailed  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  but  in  London,  ou  account  of  the  immense  popula- 
tion and  the  consequent  mortality,  it  forced  itself  more 
readily  upon  pnb'ic  attention,  and  after  more  than  one 
partial  measure  of  relief  had  been  passed  the  churchyards 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  finally  clossd  by  the  Act  of 
1855,  and  the  cemeteries  which  now  occupy  a  largo  extent 
of  ground  to  the  north,  south,  cast,  and  west,  became 
lieaceforlh  the  burial  places  of  )l.o  mctroixilis.  Several  of 
them  had  been  already  established  by  private  enlerprize 
before  the  passing  of  the  Burial  Act  of  1855  (KcnsalGreeu 
Cemetery  dates  from  1832),  but  that  enactment  forms  the 
epoch  from  which  the  general  development  of  cemeteries  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  began.  Burial  within  the  limits 
of  citie.<  and  towns  is  now  almost  everywhere  aboli.slicd, 
a\id  where  it  is  still  in  use  it  is  surrounded  by  such 
safeguards  as  make  it  practically  innocuous.  At  a  large 
expenditure  of  money  London  and  most  of  our  chief 
provincial  cities  and  towns  have  been  provided  with  s|)acious 
\nd  wcll-situnted  cemeteries,  which  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Local  Burial  Boards  and  <if  the  inspectors 
appointed  by  Government,  and  anything  like  a  recin-renco 
to  the  scandalous  state  of  things  which  existed  as  hito  as 
twouty-fivo  years  ago  is  now  impossible. 

But  tlunigh  there  need  bo  no  fear  of  retrogression  there 
maybe  a  change  in  another  direction.  Our  present  system 
of  burial  has  been  made  the  subject  of  very  eovcro 
.■strictures  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  others, 
and  it  has  been  jiroposcd  that  wo  should  abandon  inhuma- 
tion altogether  and  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
cremation.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  proposal  here,  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  requires  a  separate  treatment, 
but  wo  must  briefly  refer  to  the  criticisms  ujion  our 
cemeteries  to  which  it  gavo  rise.  The  practice  of  burial 
Las  beou  veiy  ably  defended  by  Jlr  Holiand,  M.K.C.S., 


who  as  Jfedical  Inspector  of  Burials  for  England  and 
Wales  hao  perhaps  a  greoter  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  any  other  man  living,  and  on  the  same  side 
were  found  Dr  Itichardaon  and  Jlr  Seymour  Haden,  who 
proposed,  however,  some  important  modifications  of  the 
system  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  Amongst  the  objec- 
tions urged  ogainst  the  present  practice,  it  is  alleged  that 
in  three  ways  our  cemeteries  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  living,  viz.  :— (1)  by  the  gases  rising  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil  causing  air-pollution  ;  (2)  by  their 
drainage  introducing  jiu^ious  matter  into  wells  used  for 
drinking  purposes  ;  (3)  by  the  possibility  that  the  re- 
opening of  ground  iu  which  persons  who  have  died  of  an 
infectious  disease  are  interred  might  sometimes  be  the 
means  of  reproducing  an  epidemic.  Now  there  is  really 
no  evidence  in  support  of  these  serious  allegations  ;  on  tbo 
contrary  there  is  much  concurrent  testimony  which  tends 
to  completely  discredit  them.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  contended  that  cemeteries  may  not  be  mismanaged 
BO  as  to  become  a  source  of  danger.  But  this  is  beside 
and  beyond  the  question,  for.  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  we 
cannot  argue  from  individual  cases  of  abuse  against  the 
general  use,  and  under  the  existing  system  of  inspection 
and  superintendence,  with  local  authorities  in  every  district 
specially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  health,  it  is 
difficult  to  sec  how  any  dangerous  case  of  mismanagement 
could  bo  allowed  to  develop  itself  without  becoming  the 
subject  of  immediate  investigation  and  reform.  Only 
very  ordinary  precautions  are  required  to  render  a  cemetery 
perfectly  safe.  "If,"  says  Jlr  Holland,  "no  more  dead 
be  buried  in  the  soil  than  the  free  oxygen  contained  in 
rain  and  dew  carried  through  it  will  decompose,  and  if 
such  soil  bo  left  undisturbed  until  the  process  of  decay 
is  completed,  and  if,  as  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  case, 
the  use  cf  such  ground  for  burial  bo  discontinued  at 
latest  when  it  becomes  full  of  the  remains  that  do  not 
decay,  and  probably  loug  before,  such  places  will  bo 
neither  harmful  while  they  are  u.«ed  for  burial,  nor  any- 
thing but  beneficial  when  such  use  of  them  is  discontinued, 
as  then  they  will  become  large  decorative  gardens  or 
small  parks — reservoirs  of  fresh  air."  With  regard  to 
the  alleged  peril  from  air-pollution,  it  may  bo  replied  that 
there  can  bo  no  danger  so  loug  as  the  dead  are  laid  in 
a  sufficient  space  of  properly  planted  ground,  and  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  any  considerable  number  of  houses, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  mile  is  quite  suificient.  The  gases 
evolved  are  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  by  the  vegetable 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  what  little  does  filter  upwards 
and  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  cannot  accumu- 
late to  any  pernicious  extent,  and  niust  necessarily  be 
disjiersed  and  diluted  in  the  air.  Who  ever  perceives  any 
unjileasaut  odour  iu  a  well-kept  cemetery  1  \ct,  if  danger 
were  present  the  sense  of  smell  would  give  unmistakable 
waniing  of  it.  As  to  the  question  of  water  pollution, 
especial  care  is  always  taken  to  study  the  drainage  of  our 
cemeteries  with  reference  to  the  neighbouring  sources  of 
water  supply.  Shallow  surface  wells  near  a  cemetery  are 
open  to  suspicion,  as  the  water  may  be  tainted  by  organic 
matter  filtering  through  the  soil,  but  suspected  wells  can 
lo  closed  by  the  authorities,  oud  it  must  be  remembered 
that  shallow  wells  are  nearly  always  dangerous  whether 
they  are  near  cemeteries  or  not.  Deep  wells  are  almost 
invariably  safe  even  near  a  cemetery,  and  in  most  places 
the  water  is  brought  from  a  distance  in  mains  in  such  a 
way  that  pollution  from  cemeteries  is  impossible.  As  to 
the  danger  of  infection,  if  it  existed  anywhere,  assuredly 
wo  should  have  some  practical  evidence  of  it  from  the  great 
cemeteries  of  the  metropolis.  Yet  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  such  evidence  forthcoming.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
very  generally  conceded  that  there  need  be  little  if  any 
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fear  of  iufectiou  from  a  dead  body.  Undertakcw  and 
their  adsistanta  ■who  are  coutimially  at  work  among  the 
dead  are  notoriously  free  from  contagious  dLjeaae,  and,  a 
forfiori,  there  can  be  no  danger  once  the  body  is  laid  in 
the  earth.  It  is  only  in  very  escfeptioual  cases  that  it  can 
be  disturbed  until  many  years  have  elapsed,  and  then  all 
cause  for  apprehension  is  gone.  Many  of  the  plague-pits 
in  the  London  churchyapls  have  been  reopeued  in  places 
where  the  plague-stricken  dead  ouce  lay  piled  in  layers, 
and  scarcely  any  human  remains  have  been  found,  and 
these  in  such  a  condition  that  it  would  be  impopsible  to 
imagine  any  infection  or  contagion  from  them. 

The  changes  in  our  cemetery  system  which  have  been 
suggested  by  Mr  Seymour  Haden  and  othere  have  all  the 
one  common  object  of  increasing  the  security  of  safety  to 
the  public  health,  by  facilitating  and  reudering  perfect  the 
decay  of  the  buried  dead,  and  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  less  by  the  use  of  any  direct  agency  for  accelerating 
the  natural  process,  than  by  removing  the  obstacles  that 
are  at  present  placed  in  its  way.  Mr  Seymour  Haden 
tells  n»  that  a  well-made  wooden  coffin  is  practically 
indestructible,  and  though  it  cannot  prevent  decomposition, 
yet  it  arrests  it,  and  keeps  the  process  Jong  incomplete, 
thus  considerably  increasing  the  aggregate  of  decaying 
matter  at  any  one  time  present  in  a  cemetery,  and  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  "  earth  to  earth."  As  a  remedy  he  pro- 
poses that  we  should  use  wicker  coffins,  of  the  present 
shape,  made  of  white  or  stained  (but  uuvaruished)  osiers, 
with  large  open  meshes.  The  contents  of  such  a  receptacle 
could  be  concealed  during  the  funeral  by  a  graceful  covering 
of  ferns  and  flowers,  and  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  or 
where  decomposition  might  commence  immediately  after 
death,  the  coflSn  could  be  made  double  with  a  space  of 
two  or  three  inches  be  ween  the  inner  and  outer  basket  to 
ba  filled  ^ith  charcoal  or  some  other  disinfectant.  Models 
of  such  coffius  were  exhibited  by  Mr  Seymour  Haden  at 
Stafford  House,  London,  the  town  residence  of  the  duke 
of  Sutherland  in  June  1875,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
they  were  generally  employed,  the  natural  process  of  decay 
in  our  cemeteries  would  take  place  in  a  way  that  would 
leave  even  less  room  than  at  present  for  any  evil  resulting 
from  carelessness  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  charged  with  their  superintendence,  and  the 
number  of  bodies  actually  decaying  in  any  given  cemetery 
would  be  comparatively  few,  so  surely  and  effectually  would 
the  process  be  completed  in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  The 
abandonment  of  the  practice  of  •  burial  in  vaults,  brick 
graves,  and  catacombs,  such  as  .thofe  which  are  to  be  sQpn 
in  many  of  the  London  cemeteries,  is  of  course  a  corollary 
of  this  proposal ;  and  whether  Mr  Seymour  Hadeu's  plan 
is  adopted  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  our  cemeteries 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  no  more  brick  graves  being 
made  in  .them,  and  by  the  open  catacombs  being  closed 
wherever  they  exist  Such  places  are  very  difficult  to 
ventilate,  and  cmst  freqaently  be  the  source  of  malarious 
exhalations. 

Amongst  other  proposals  which  have  been  made  it  has 
been  suggested,  that  when  a  good  natural  soil  containing 
carbon  does  nl!)  exist  the  site  of  the  proposed  cemetery 
should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  12  feet,  and  then 
filled  up  with  an  artificial  soO  composed  of  carbon,  lime, 
aud  sand.  Tha  existence  of  carbon  in  the  soil  would 
remove  f.ny  danger  of  water  pollution  through  filtration 
fronl  the  cemetsry,  while  the  lime  would  tend  to  accelerate 
the  resolution  of  the  decaying  matter  into  its  original 
elements:  This  is  Dr  Eichardson's  proposal,  and  he  further 
adds  that  the  cemetery  should  be  planted  with  quick-grow- 
ing rthrubs  aud  ornamental  grasses,  the  trees  being  confined 
to  an  encircling  belt  of  wood,  and  a  series  of  memorial 
tablets  in  an  odincent  edifice  beins  substituted  for  tomb- 


stones aud  mounmeuts.  He  further  points  out  that  with  such 
a  method  the  cemet«ry  might  be  renovated  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  by  -abstitutiog  freshly-prepared  soil  for  the 
old.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  .any  advantage  in  this. 
There  must  always  be  open  ppaces  in  and  around  our  cities 
for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  and  a  cemetery  iu  which  interments 
have  ceased  for  some  years,  and  in  which  the  ornamental 
plantations  were  kept  in  good  order,  w  ould  form  a  usoful 
park  or  garden.  In  the  disposal  of  our  dead  feeling  must 
always  be  allowed  to  be  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
arguments  for  the  adoption  of  any  given  plan,  and  it 
appears  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  would 
be  an  amount  of  dislike  to  any  method  which  did  not 
assign  to  our  dead  something  like  a  lasting  place  of 
interment.  This  feeling  does  not  by  any  means  exist  iu 
Bome  of  the  countries  of  the  Continent.  In  one  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Naples  numerons  burials  take  place  in  a  series 
of  365  pits.  One  pit  is  opened  each  dny,  the  dead  are  laid 
iu  it,  and  it  is  filled  with  an  earth  coutainiug  a  large 
quantity  of  lime.  A  year  after  the  pit  is  reopened,  the 
earth  with  its  contents,  now  almost  entirely  decayed,  is 
removed,  fresh  earth  is  placed  in  its  stead,  aud  the  pit  is 
again  ready  for  new  interments. 

The  chief  cemeteries  of  London  are  Kensal  Greea 
Cemetery  on  the  Harrow  Eoad.  about  2J  miles  from 
Paddiugton,  which  has  an  area  of  18  acres  and  already 
contains  the  remains  of  70.000  dead ;  Highgate  Cemetery, 
which  occupie.i  a  considerable  portion  of  the  slope  of  High- 
gate  HiU,  and  commands  one  of  the  best  views  of  London ; 
the  cemetery  at  Abney  Park  (once  the  residence  of  Dr 
Watts),  which  is  adorned  with  very  fine  plautatioia  of  old 
growth  ;  the  Norwood  aud  Nunhead  cemeteries  to  the  south 
of  London  :  the  West  London  Cemetery  at  Brompton  ;  the 
cemeteries  at  Hford  and  Le}  tonutone  in  Essex ;  the  Victoria 
Cemetery  aud  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  in  East  London ; 
and  at  a  still  greater  distance,  aud  generally  accessible 
ouly  by  railway,  the  great  cemetery  at  Woking  near  Guild- 
ford in  Surrey,  and  the  cemetery  at  Colney  Hatch.  The 
general  plan  of  all  these  cemeteries  is  the  same,  a  park 
with  broad  patLs  either  laid  out  iu  curved  lines  as  at 
Kensal  Green  and  Highgate,  or  crossing  each  at  right 
angles  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  Loudou  Cemetery.  The 
ground  on  each  side  of  these  paths  is  marked  off  into  giave 
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Fio.  1.— West  Londou  Cemetery,  Bromrton. 

spaces,  and  trees  aud  shrubs  are  plauted  in  the  iuterraU 
between  them.  ■  The  buildings  consist  of  a  curator"" 
residence  and  one  or  more  chapels,  and  usually  there  is 
also  a  range  of  catacombs,  massive  structures  containing  in 
their  corridors  recesses  for  the  reception  of  coffins,  generally 
closed  only  by  an  iron  grating.  The  provincial  cemeteries 
iu  the  main  features  of  their  arrangements  resemble  those 
of  the  metropolis.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  St 
James's  Cemetery  at  Liverpool,  which  occupies  a  desei-te* 
quarry.  The  face  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quarry  i» 
traversed  by  ascending  gradients  off  which  open  catacomb* 
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formed  in  the  living  rock, — a  soft  sandalono  ;  tlio  ground 
1'elow  ib  pliinted  with  tree«,  amongst  which  stand  hundreds 
1  f  gravestones.  The  main  approach  on  the  north  side  is 
through  'a,  tunnel,  above  which,  on  a  projecting  rock,  stands 
the  cemetery  chapel,  built  in  the  form  of  a  small  Done 
temple  with  tetrastyle  porticoes.  Its  situation,  though 
very  picturesque,  is  an  objectionable  one,  for  no  cemetery 
should  ever  bo  constructed  in  a  deep  hollow.  Many  of 
the  cities  of  America  posse.-<s  very  fine  cemeteries.  One  of 
the  largest  is  that  of  Mount  Auburn  near  Boston,  which 
occupies  upwards  of  110  acres  of  undulating  ground  on 
the  bank  of  the  Charles  River.  It  is  formed  out  of  an  old 
and  well  wooded  estate,  and  consequently,  unlike  most 
injdern  cemeteries,  its  plantations  consist  of  largo  well- 
grown  tree.s. 

The  chief  cemetery  of  Paris  is  that  of  Vhte  la  Chaise,  the 
(  rototype  of  the  garden  cemeteries  of  Western  Europe.  It 
tikes  its  name  from  the  celebrated  confessor  of  Louis  XIV., 
to  whom  as  rector  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paris  it  once  belonged. 
It  was  laid  out  as  a  cemetery  in  ISOi.  It  haa  an  area  of 
about  200  acres,  and  contains  16,000  monuments,  including 
those  of  all  the  great  men  of  France  of  the  present 
century — marshals,  generals,  ministers,  poets,  painters, 
men  of  sciouco  and  letters,  actors,  and  musicians.  Twice 
the  cemetery  and  the  adjacent  heights  have  been  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle ;  in  1814  tliey  were  stormed  by  a 
llussian  column  during  the  attack  on  Paris  by  the  allies, 
and  in  1871  the  Communists  made  their  last  stand  among 
the  tombs  of  P^re  la  Chaise;  900  of  them  fell  in  the 
defence  of  the  cemetery  or  were  shot  there  after  its  capture, 
and  200  of  them  wero  buried  in  quicklime  in  one  huge 
grave,  and  700  in  another.  .  There  are  other  cemeteries  at 
Mont  Parnasso  and  Montmartre,  besides  the  minor  burying- 
grouuda  at  Auteuil,  BatignoUes,  Passy,  La  ViUette,  &c. 
In  consequence  of  all  these  cemeteries  being  more  or  less 
crowded,  a  great  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1874  on  the 
plateau  of  Miry  sur  Oise,  16  miles  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  line.  It  includes 
\vithin  its  circuit  fully  two  square  miles  of  ground.  The 
French  cemetery  system  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
English.  Every  city  and  town  is  required  by  law  to  provide 
a  burial-ground  beyond  its  barriers,  properly  laid  out  and 
planted,  and  situated  if  possible  on  a  rising  ground.  Each 
interment  must  take  place  in  a  separate  grave.  ThiS, 
however,? does  not  apply  to  Paris,  where  the  dead  ore 
buried,  forty  or  fifty  at  a  lime,  in  tho  fosses  communes,  tho 
poor  being  interred  gratuitously,  and  u  charge  of  20  francs 
being  made  in  all  other  cases  Thj)  foasr.  is  filled  and  left 
undisturbed  for  five  years,  then  all  crosses  and  other 
memonals  are  removed  tho  level  rf  the  ground  is  raised  4 
or  5  feet  by  fresh  earth  and  interments  begin  again.  For 
R  fee  of  50  francs  a  concession  tentporaire  f  ^r  ten  year?  can 
bo  obtained,  but  where  it  is  desired  to  erect  a  permanent 
monument  tho  ground  must  bo  bought  by  tho  executors  of 
tho  deceased.  In  Pans  tho  undertakers'  trade  is  the  mono- 
poly of  a  company,  the  Sociite  des  pompcs  funehres,  which 
in  return  for  its  privileges  ia  required  to  give  a  frco  b..nal 
to  the  poor 

Tho  Ldchenhailser,  or  dead-houses,  of  Frankfort  and 
Munich  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  cemeteries  of  these 
citie.""  Tho  object  of  their  founders  was  twofold, — ( 1 )  to  ob- 
viate even  tho  remotest  danger  of  premature  iutorment,  and 
(2)  to  offer  a  respectable  place  for  the  reception  of  tho  dead, 
in  order  to  remove  the  corpse  from  tho  confined  dwellings  of 
the  survivors.  At  Frankfort  the  dead-house  (fig,  2)  occu- 
pies one  of  tho  wings  of  tho  propyL-euro.  which  forms  tho 
main  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  It  consists  of  the  warder's 
room  B,  where  an  attendant  is  always  on  duty,  on  eiich  side 
of  which  there  are  five  rooms  A,  A,  well  ventilated,  kept  at 
ftU  even  temperature,  and  each  provided  with  a  bier  on  which 


n  corpse  can  be  laid.     On  one  of  the  fingers  is  placed  a  ring 
connected  by  a  light  cord  mth  a  bell  which  hangs  outsido 
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Fja.  2.  — Deadhouse,  Fiaukfort  Cemetery.  • 

in  tho  warder's  room.  The  use  of  the  dead-house  is 
voluntary.  The  bodies  deposited  there  are  inspected  at 
regular  intervals  by  a  medical  officer,  and  tho  warder  is 
always  on  tho  watch  for  the  ringing  of  the  warning  bell. 
One  revival,  that  of  a  child,  has  taken  place  at  Frankfort. 
Tho  Leichenhaus  of  Munich  is  situated  in  the  southern 
cemetery  outside  the  Sendling  Gate.  At  one  end  of  the 
cemetery  there  is  a  semi-circular  building  with  an  open 
colonnade  in  front  and  a  projection  behind,  which  contains 
three  large  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  At  both 
Frankfort  and  Munich  great  care  is  taken  that  the  attend- 
ants receive  the  dead  confided  to  them  with  respect,  and 
no  interment  is  permitted  until  the  first  signs  of  decom- 
position appear ;  the  relatives  then  assemble  in  one  of  the 
halls  adjoining  the  Leichenhaus,  and  the  funeral  takes 
place.  In  any  case  there  is,  with  ordinary  care,  little  fear 
of  premature  interment,  but  iu  another  way  such  places  of 
deposit  for  the  dead  are  of  great  use  in  large  towns,  as  they 
prevent  the  evil  effects  which  result  from  the  prolonged 
retention  of  the  dead  among  the  living.  Mortuaries  for 
this  purpose  are  now  established  in  many  places  in 
England. 

Of  the  cemeteries  still  in  use  in  Southern  Europe  tho 
catacombs  of  Sicily  are  the  most  curious.  There  is  ono 
of  these  under  the  old  Capuchin  monastery  of  Ziza  near 
Palermo,  where  in  four  large  airy  subterranean  corridors 
2000  corpses  are  ranged  in  niches  in  the  wall,  many  of 
them  shrunk  np  into  tho  most  grotesque  attitudes,  or 
hanging  with  pendent  limbs  and  head  from  their  jdaces. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  niche,  the  body  is  desiccated  in  a 
kind  of  oven,  and  then  dressed  as  in  life  and  raised  into 
Its  place  in  tho  wall.  At  the  end  of  tho  principal  corridor 
at  Ziza  there  is  an  altar  strangely  ornamented  with  a  kind 
(f  mosaic  of  huma'i  L-kulls  and  bones. 

Cemeteries  have  been  .u  use  among  many  Eastern  nations 
Jroin  time  immemorial  In  China,  the  high  grounds  near 
Canton  and  Ma  ao  aro  crowded  with  tombs,  many  of  them 
being  in  tho  form  of  small  tumuli,  with  a  low  encircling 
wall,  forcibly  recalling  the  ringed  barrows  of  Western 
Europe.  But  tho  most  picturesque  cemeteries  in  the  world 
are  those  of  tho  Turks.  From  them  it  was.  perhaps,  that 
the  first  idea  of  the  modern  cemetciy,  with  its  ornamental 
plantations,  was  derived.  Around  Constantinople  the 
ceraetotics  form  vast  tracts  of  cypress  woods,  under  whoso 
branches   stand   thousands   of  tombstones,     A    grave   is 
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oevor  reopened ;  a  new  resting-place  b  formed  for  every 
»ne,  »nd  bo  the  dead  now  occupy  a  wider  territory  tlian 
that  which  is  covered  by  the  homes  of  the  living.  The 
Turks  believe  that  till  the  body  is  buried  the  soul  is  in  a 
state  of  discomfort,  and  the  funeral,  therefore,  takes  place 
03  soon  as  possible  after  death.  .Xo  coffin  is  iised,  the 
body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  a  few  boards  are  arranged  round 
it,  and  then  tbe  earth  is  shovelled  in,  care  being  taken  to 
leave  a  small  opening  extending  from  the  head  of  the  corpse 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  opening  not  unfrequently 
enlarged  by  dogs  and.  other  beasts  which  plunder  the  grave. 
A  tombstone  of  white  marble  is  then  erected,  surmounted 
by  a  carved  turban  in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  ornamented 
by  a  palm  branch  in  low  relief  if  the  grave  is  that  of  a 
woman.  The  turban  by  its  varying  form  indicates  not 
only  the  rank  of  the  sleeper  below,  but  also  the  period  of 
his  death,  for  the  fashion  of  the  Turkish  head-dress  is  always 
changing.  A  cypress  is  usually  planted  beuide  the  grave, 
its  odour  beilig  supposed  to  neutralize  any  noxious  exhala- 
tions from  the  ground,  and  thus  every  cemetery  is  a  forest, 
where  by  day  hundreds  of  turtle  doves  are  on  the  •wing  or 
perching  on  the  trees,  and  where  bats  and  owls  swarm 
undisturbed  at  night.  Especially  for  the  Turkish  •women 
the  cemeteries  are  a  favourite  resort,  and  some  of  th^m  are 
always  to  be  seen  praying  beside  the  narrow  openings  that 
lead  down  into  a  parent's,  a  husband's,  or  a  brother's  grave. 
Some  of  the  other  cemeteries  of  Constantinople  contrast 
rather  unfavourably  with  the  simple  dignity  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  Turks.  That 'of  the  Armenians 
abounds  with  bas-reliefs  v.'hich  show  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  whoever  is  buried  below,  and  on  these  singular 
tombstones  there  are  frequent  representations  of  men  being 
decapitated  or  hanging  on  the  gallows. 

See  on  this  subject  various  parliamentary  papers  issued  since  1843, 
London  on  Cemetery  Inta-iiunl,  the  reports  of  the  chief  cemetery 
companies,  and  the  discussions  on  onr  cemetery  system  in  reference 
to  cremation  in  the  Contemporarn  Review  and  other  periodicals 
(1874-1875).  Books  of  travel  contain  numerous  descriptions  of 
remarkable  foreign  cemeteries.  (A.  H.  A.) 

CENCI,  Beatrice  (1583-1599),  called  "The  Fair 
Parricide,"  was  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Cenci  (1527- 
1598),  a  Koraan  gentleman,  no  less  notorious  for  his 
wealth  and  talents  than  for  the  shameless  depravity  of  his 
life  and  character.  Born  during  the  sack  of  Kome  by  the 
troops  of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  Francesco  Cenci  began 
early  to  be  talked  of  as  a  man  who  cared  little  for  law  and 
less  for  public  opinion,  and  whom  it  were  better  to  serve 
than  to  offend.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Cardinal  Cenci,  who, 
OS  financial  minister  under  Pius  V.,  had  contrived  in  that 
capacity  to  amass  an  immense  fortune.  This  enabled  his 
heir  to  defy  the  law ;  condemned  on  several  occasions  for 
murders  and  unnatural  crime.s,  Francesco  Cenci  had  always 
managed  to  escape  sentence  by  the  timely  administration 
of  enormous  bribes.  He  was,  therefore,  a  very  profitable 
criminal,  and  one  with  whom  several  popes  in  succession 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  deal  gently.  A  man  of  great 
force  of  character  and  at  tlie  same  time  of  boundless 
passions,  in  the  service  of  which  his  fine  intellect  and 
indomitable  courage  were  wholly  employed,  he  was  one  of 
those  personalities,  interesting  by  sheer  weight  of  depravity, 
in-  which  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  abounded.  He  is 
distinguishable,  however,  from  his  rivals  in  villainy  by  an' 
entire  absence  of  ambition  except  of  a  sensual  kind. 

The  pampering  of  his  every  appetite  would  seem  to 
liave  induced  in  him  its  natural  result, — the  infinite  per- 
versity known  to  psychologists  as  a  common  consequence 
of  .the  _  weariness  that  follows  satiety.  Francesco  Cenci 
was  twice  married  ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  had  seven 
children,  one  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy ;  his  second 
wife,  Lucrezia  Petroni,  was  childless.     One  of  the  strangest 


sides  of  his  horrible  character  was  the  intei>s«ty  of  hatred 
with  which  he  regarded  his  surviving  children.  The  (hi'ee 
eldest,  Giacomo,  Cristoforo,  and  Kocco,  he  Lad  sent  to  a 
Spanish  university,  where  he  kept  them  penniless  and  starv- 
ing, till  they  could  bear  no  more,  and  returned.  His  con- 
duct towards  them  remained  unchanged.  Shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  that  episode  of  his  life  with  which 
the  name  of  his  daughter  Beatrice  is  inseparably  counected, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  the  third  and  last  time,  and  his 
three  sons  presented  a  petition  to  the  Pope  regnant, 
Clement  Vni.,  imploring  him,  for  the  sake  of  the 
honour  of  their  house,  to  make  an  cud  of  their  father. 
Clement,  however,  wanted  money,  and  Francesco  Cenci 
was  released.  His  hate  for  his  children  was  by  no  means 
lessened  by  this  circumstance.  Of  his  sons  ho  never  spoke 
but  with  curses ;  his  two  daughters  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  beating  violently  The  elder  sister,  however,  found 
means  to  get  a  petition  presented  to  Clement,  in  which 
she  prayed  to  be  removed  to  a  convent.  The  Pope  took 
pity  on  her,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a  gentleman  of 
Gubbio,  obliging  her  father  to  dower  Ler  largely.  Cenci 
was  furious.  He  shut  his  daughter  Beatrice,  then  aged 
fourteen,  in  a  lonely  room,  where  he  visited  her  to  bring 
her  food,  to  beat  her,  and  to  revile  her  with  her  sister's 
flight.  It  is  said  that  it  was  in  this  place  and  under 
these  circumstances  that  Francesco  Cenci  conceived  the 
monstrous  passion  that  resulted  in  his  death. 

MeanwTiile  Rocco  Cenci  had  been  assassinated,  and  a. 
year  afterwards  his  brother  Cristoforo  met  with  a  like 
fate.  Thereafter  Francesco  Cenci,  whose  joy  at  the  news 
of  his  sous'  death  is  recorded  to.  have  been  awful,  ceased 
not  to  torture  his  unhappy  wife  and  unhappier  daughter  to 
the  utmost.  The  ordeal  must  indeed  have  been  a  terrible 
one  that  could  have  transformed  the  gay  light-hearted  girl- 
humorist  into  the  grand  woman  who  was  afterwards  to 
play  such  a  notable  part  in  crime  and  expiation.  The 
accounts  of  Cenci's  conduct  with  her  are  not  to  be  repeated. 
Meanwhile,  howaver,  a  certain  cardiual,  Monsignor  Guerra, 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Eome,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Palazzo  Cenci 
whenever  Francesco  left  it.  ,  lladdened  by  the  failure  of  a 
petition  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs,  which  they  had 
addressed  to  Clement,  and  which  had  miscarried,  Lucrezia 
and  Beatrice  turned  for  aid  to  the  cardinal,,  and  com- 
municated to  him  their  design  of  ending  their  troubles  by 
the  murder  of  the  author  of  them.  The  cardinal  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded ;  he  lost  no  time  in  sounding 
Giacomo  Cenci,  the  elder  brother,  and,  after  Francesco, 
head  of  the  house,  without  whose  consent  nothing  could  bo 
attempted.  Jleetings  were  held  iu  a  room  in  the  cardinal's 
palace,  and  the  advice  of  Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  was  taken 
on  all  points.  For  the  execution  of  the  design  determined 
on,  choice  was  made  of  two  of  Cenci's  vas.sals,  Olimpio  and 
Marzio,  both  of  whom  were  ■violently  incetised  against  their 
master, — Marzio  out  of  pity  for  his  mistresses,  and  Olimpio 
for  his  own  wrong's  sake.  It  wr  i  at  first  proposed  to 
cloak  the  murder  iu  an  attack  and  robbery  by  banditti 
A  dozen  men  were  to  be  held  iu  readiness  to  stop 
Francesco  Cenci  on  his  way  to  Petrella,  a  fief  within  the 
Neapolitan  frontier,  whether  he  was  wont  to  betake  himself 
in  the  summer.  An  enormous  ransom  was  to  be  asked, 
with  the  alternative  of  death  j  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  to  return  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sum ;  and  the 
assassins  were  to  carry  their  threat  into  execution.  But 
the  scheme  miscarried ;  Francesco  reached  Petrella  in  safety, 
and  the  conspirators  were  forced  to  arrange  other  combina- 
tions. 

The  old  man's  treatment  of  his  ■wife  and  daughter  grow 
worse  daily.  He  is  said  to  have  pretended  that  he  believed 
them  pleased  and  happy  in  his  gray  hairs  and  declining 
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years,  and  to  ha-zei  toHuealed  them  with  ao  incomparable 
ingenuity  and  ferocity.  Beatrice  at  last  found  means  to 
comtnunicate  with  Monsignor  Guei'ra,  and  it  was  agreed 
that,  for  tUo  sum  of  a  thousand  piastres,  one-third  to  be 
paid  by  the  cardinal  and  the  rest  by  Beatrice  and  Lucrezia, 
Olimpio  and  Marzio  should  enter  the  castle  and  kill 
Francesco  in  his  bed.  On  September  9,1588,  accordingly, 
a  strong  opiate  having  been  dexterously  administered  to  tlie 
tyrant,  the  a-ssassins  were  introduced  into  his  chamber  by 
Beatrice  herself.  Here  they  were  overtaken  with  remorse ; 
the  spectacle  of  the  old  man  sleeping  was  too  much  for 
them ;  and  they  retreated  without  accomplishing  their 
intent.  Beatrice,  however,  whose  magnificent  personality 
had  risen  to  the  occasion,  received  them  with  such  indigna- 
tion, that  they  returned  and  slew  the  sleeper,  much  as  Jael 
had  slain  SLsera,  by  driving  a  long  nail  through  the  eye 
into  the  brain,  making  assurance  doubly  sure  by  driving 
another  through  the  throat.  When  this  was  doue  Beatrice 
presented  them  with  a  purse  of  money,  and  clothed  Marzio 
in  a  mantle  laced  with  gold,  which  had  belonged  to  her 
father.  She  and  Lucrezia  then  withdrew  the  nails  from  the 
corpse,  which  they  folded  in  a  sheet,  and  dragged  through 
several  rooms  to  a  gallery  looking  into  an  unused  garden, 
whence  they  flung  it  into  the  branches  of  a  great  elder  tree 
that  grow  thereby.  This  gallery  was  used  for  such'  a 
purpose  as  would  lend  reality  to  the  story  they  intended 
to  tell,  of  Ceuci's  leaving  his  bad  to  repair  thither,  and 
of  his  slipping  and  falling  accidentally  into  the  branches 
below. 

Everything  occurred  as  Beatrice  and  her  mother  had 
foreseen.  The  alarm  was  great,  but  Francesco's  death  was 
accounted  for  naturally  enough ;  his  remains  received  an 
honourable  burial,  and  the  two  women  returned  to  Rome, 
and  lived  tranquilly  there  for  several  months.-  Suspicion, 
however,  had  been  excited  in  Naples  by  the  circumstances 
uf  the  event,  and  a  magistrate  was  sent  to  Petrella,  who 
arrested  all  the  people  employed  about  the  castle.  Among 
them  was  a  washerwoman  to  whom  Beatrice  had  given  the 
soiled  linen  from  Cenci's  bed,  with  a  story  accounting 
ill  qaite  a  natural  way  for  the  presence  of  so  much 
blood.  The  woman,  interrogated  as  to  the  credibility  of 
the  story,  threw  doubts  upon  it,  basing  her  opinion  on  the 
unusual  brightness  of  colour  of  the  marks.  Details  of  the 
interrogatory  were  sent  to  Rome,  but  no  notice  was  taken, 
and  Lucrezia  aud  her  children  remained  undisturbed. 
Meanwhilo,  however,  Monsignor  Guorra,  as  soon  as  he  was 
informed  of  what  was  passing  at  Naples,  had  sent  out 
emissaries  charged  with  the  murder  of  Francesco  Cenci's 
assassins.  Olimpio  alone  had  been  dispatched.  Marzio, 
arrested  by  the  Neapolitlin  Government  several  months 
after  the  murder,  was  taken  to  Naples;,  he  confessed 
everything. 

On  information  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  Lucrezia  and 
her  three  stepchildren,  Giacomo,  Bernardo,  and  Beatrice 
Cenci,  were  arrested.  Lucrezia,  Giacomo,  and  Bernardo 
were  taken  to  the  Corte  SaVella  prison,  while  Beatrice 
was  confined  to  the  Cenci  Palace,  and  guarded  strictly 
by  a  troop  of  sbirri.  Marzio,  meanwhile,  was  brought 
from  Naples,  and  confronted  in  the  Corte  Sftvella  with 
Lucrezia  and  her  daughter  The  majesty  and  strength  of 
Beatrice  in  this  interview  were  such  that  the  old  vassal 
withdrew  his  confession,  and  chose  rather  to  expire  under 
torture  than  to  incriminate'  his  mistresses  further.  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  proof,  the  whole  of  the  Cenci  family 
were  relegated  to  Sant'  Angelo,  where  they  remained  for 
Bjveral  montli.''.  At  tho  end  of  that  time  Olimpio's 
assassin  was  arrested,  and  confessed  as  much  as  ho  knew. 
Monsignor  Guerra  fled  from  Rome,  disguised  as  a  charcoal- 
burner,  and  Lucrezia  and  her  children  were  taken  back 
again  to  the  Corte  Savclln. 


Put  to  tho  torture,  Giacomo  and  Bernardo  at  cnce  con- 
fessed the  crime  and  their  share  in  it.  Lucrezia,  too,  who 
was  of  a  luxurious  habit  of  body,  was  not  able  to  enduro 
tho  torture  of  tho  cord,  and  acknowledged  her  complicity 
also.  But  Beatrice  was  not  ma<le  of  such  penetrable 
stu£  The  cord  made  no  impression  on  her  whatever, 
and  her  genius  and  force  of  will  so  confounded  Moscati, 
the  judge  charged  with  her  interrogatory,  that  he  made 
her  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Pope.  The 
examination  was  committed  to  a  second  of  sterner  reputa- 
tion, and  Beatrice  was  questioned  by  suspension  by  the 
hair.  While  in  this  posture  her  brothers  and  Lucrezia 
were  introduced  into  the  apartment.  All  of  them  urged 
her  to  confess.  She  reproached  them  with  their  little  care 
for  the  honour  of  the  family,  but  at  last  consented.  She 
then  answered  the  judge's  questions,  denying  the  false  and 
explaining  the  true.  On  the  release  of  Beatrice  from  the 
torture  and  the  examination,  the  four  dined  and  spent  the 
evening  cheerfully  together.  Next  day  the  two  brothers 
were  taken  to  the  Tor  di  Nono,  the  women  remaining  in 
the  Corte  Savella;  the  Pope,  having  read  tho  papers,  had 
sentenced  them  to  immediate  death. 

Immense  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  commutation  of 
the  sentence,  but  a  respite  of  twenty-five  days  was  all 
that  could  bo  got.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  a  body  of 
advocates,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  jurist  Farinacci, 
presented  themselves  before  Clement,  to  plo.id  the  cause 
of  the  accused  ;  the  Pope,  however,,  refused  to  listen  to 
them,  and  Farinacci  aloue  was  allowed  to  speak.  They 
left  their  briefs,  which  Clement  spent  the  night  iu  read- 
ing. The  next  day  all  four  prisoners  were  ordered  to  bo 
confined  an  secret,  aud  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
pardon.  But  a  scandalous  case  of  matricide  intervened  ; 
the  assassin  fled,  and  the  Cenci  v/ere  immolated  in  his 
stead,  Farinacci  succeeding  after  great  efforts  iu  saving  tho 
life  of  Bornaido,  the  youngest  boy. 

On  the  11th  of  September  1599,  the  four  prboners  were 
conveyed  to  the  scaff'old.  Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  were  on 
foot ;  Giacomo  was  drawn  in  a  cart,  and  was  subjected 
the  whole  way  to  the  torture  of  tho  pincers,  which  he  bore 
with  great  fortitude.  Bernardo,  who  was  young  and  long- 
haired, was  extremely  agitated,  and  was  several  times  mis- 
taken for  Beatrice,  who  indeed  was  far  from  sharing  her 
brother's  weakness.  The  heat  was  iuteuse,  the  excitement 
unparalleled,  the  crowd  enormous  ;  several  deaths  from  fever 
and  sunstroke  are  said  to  have  occurred  during  the  day. 
Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  were  beheaded,  and  were  afterwards 
buried,  the  one  in  the  church  of  San  Giorgio,  tho  other  iu 
thot  of  San  Pietro  in  Jlontario.  Giacomo  was  mazzolato — 
killed  with  a  mace.  Bernardo,  who  fainted  several  times, 
was  removed  to  a  convent, — "  Oriental  precautions  "  being 
taken,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  his  disturbing  the  new  ownci'S 
in  their  possession  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  his  house. 

Part  of  these  estates,  conveyed  to  a  cardinal  nephew  of 
Clement,  became  tho  Villa  Borghese.  Therein  aro  still 
preserved  the  portraits  of  Lucrezia  Petroni  and  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  be  by  Guido  Reui. 
Shelley's  fine  tragedy  is  well  known ;  the  poet  has  dealt 
freely  with  much  of  his  material,  but  the  result  is  of 
unapproachable  excellence.  See  also  the  Chroni.jtitt  ei 
Nouvdhs  of  H.  Beyle,  whose  account  of  the  Cenci  forms  a 
remarkable  page  in  a  remarkable  book. 

CENEDA,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Treviso,  Northern 
Italy,  so  called  from  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Its  popu- 
lation has  varied-  as  follows :— 1807,  22,718;  1844, 
18.986;  1855,  37,510;  1862,  38,443.  It  is  a  highly 
picturesque  region  at  tlia  loot  of  the  Alps,  fertile  in  corn 
ond  wine,  the  white  kind  of  which  has  considerable  local 
celebrity.  The  olives  which  formerly  obounded  have 
almost  disaouearci     Th«ra  we   inline  snrings  near   the 
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town,  wLich  are  among  the  richest  in  iodine  of  any- 
known,  the  proportion  being  0'4032  of  iodine  in  10,000 
parts  of  water  They  are  much  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  little  city  of  Ceneda 
is  charmingly  situated  on  the  last  slope  of  the  hills 
inclined  from  west  to  east,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  especially  healthy.  The  Emperor  Berongariua  held 
a  court  of  justice  here,  when  he  gave  by  diploma  to  the 
bishop  of  Ceneda,  which  had  its  own  body  of  statutes  com- 
l>iled  in  1339  and  published  in  1609,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  whole  territory  lying  between  the  rivers  Piave  and 
Livenza  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  In  the  cathedral,  a 
building  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  on  the  site  of 
an  older  one,  there  are  some  not  very  remarkable  paintings 
of  Palma  Giovine,  Bonifacio,  and  Tintoretto.  The  town 
liall  has  some  good  frescoes  of  Pomponio  Amalteo  in  its 
"Joggia,"  and  a  curious  series  of  portraits  within  of  the 
bishops  of  Ceneda,  and  another  of  -the  Podesicis,  with  the 
arms  of  each.  The  origin  of  the  city,  which  very  numerous 
Cuds  of  urnSj  inscriptions,  coins,  lachrymatories,  and  other 
objects  prove  to  have  existed  under  the  Romans,  is 
uncertain.  At  the  period  of  the  Gothic  and  Lombard 
invasions  it  was  a  place  of  some  military  importance. 
Alaric  fortified  it  strongly.  The  Emperor  Honorius  subse- 
quently gave  it  with  the  title  of  county  to  one  "Marcellus. 
Attila  devastated  it  in  450.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
district  was  the  subject  of  long  contests  between  the 
neighbouring  counts  of  Camino  and  the  bishops,  with  the 
gradual  result  of  subjecting  the  city  and  its  district  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  which,  however,  permitted  the  bishops 
and  the  ancient  rouncil  of  notables  to'  exercise  ^ome  rights 
of  sovereignty  even  down  to  1776. 

It  should  be  added  that  Ceneda  has  recently  changed  its 
name  to  Vittorio.  This  absurd  abnegation  of  its  past 
history  has  had  some  little  show  of  reason  to  excuse  it. 
Ceneda  and  the  neighbouring  commune  of  Serravalle  were 
for  many  generations  hereditary  enemies.  When  the 
province  of  Venice  was  restored  to  Italy  it  was  determined, 
among  other  festive  and  fraternizing  doings,  that  these  two 
communes  should  henceforth  form  but  one,  to  be  known  as 
Vittorio, — an  appellation  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
supplanting  the  old  historical  name  more  entirely  than 
usually  occurs  in  similar  cases. 

CENSOR  (from  ceiuere,  to  estimate),  the  title  of  two 
magistrates  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  Roman 
republic.  It  was  their  duty  to  take  a  census  of  the  citizens, 
to  estimate  their  property  and  impose  taxe^;  in  proportion 
to  what  each  possessed,  and  to  punish  offences  not  only 
against  morality,  but  against  the  conventional  requirements 
of  Roman  custom.  They  took  cognizance  of  bad  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  of  the  carrying  on  of  any  occupation 
which  was  considered  disgraceful,  of  luxuriousness,  of 
celibacy,  and  of  many  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind.  If 
the  offender  was  a  senator,  they  might  remove  him  from 
ihe  senate  ;  if  eques,  they  might  take  from  him  his  horse, 
they  might  expel  him  from  his  tribe,  and  they  might 
lower  him  to  serarian  rank  There  was,  how^ever,  an  appeal 
from  their  decisions  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  ;  and 
tbey  could  only  punish  a  citizen  for  some  definite  fault, 
which  they  were  bound  to  declare  in  their  list.  The 
censors  also  appointed  the  princeps  senalus,  and  filled  up 
all  vacancies  iii  the  senate.  At  first  this  was  done  at  their 
own  discretion,  but  afterwards  they  were  controlled  by  the 
lex  Ovinia,  which  bound  them  to  choose  ex-magistrates  in 
the  order  of  their  rank.  The  censors  also  let  out  the  taxes 
to  farm  ;  and  they  took  charge  of  all  public  buildings, 
roads,  and  aqueducts,  and  undertook  the  construction  of 
new  public  works. 

At  first  the  duration  of  the  censorship  was  five  years, 
.but   in   433   p.c.  the  dictator  Mamercinus   made  a  law 


restricting  it  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Upon  the  death  of 
either  censor  the  other  resigned,  and  a  new  election  ^waa 
held.  Originally  patricians  alone  were  eligible ;  but  in 
351  B.C.  the  plebeians  were  admitted  The  censorship  waa 
instituted  in  443  B.C.;  and  the  office  continued  to  the  time 
of  the  emperors.  Vespasian  and  his  son  took  the  title ; 
and  the  last  who  bore  it  was  the  brother  of  Constantino. 
The  emperor  generally  assumed  censorial  power  under  the 
title  of  morum  proe/ecti. 

CENSUS  is  now  almost  solely  used  to  denote  that 
enumeration  of  the  people  made  at  intervals  in  most 
European  countries,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  Colonies  decennially.  The  term  had  its  origin  in 
Rome,  where  a  group  of  the  many  functions  performed  by 
the  high  officer  called  censor  received  the  name  of  census. 
An  enumsration  of  the  people  was  only  one  of  them,  but 
they  were  chiefly  of  a  statistical  character  They  were 
especially  directed  to  fiscal  objects  ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  enumeration  of  the  people  was  then  deemed  of 
value  as  a  source  of  statistical  knowledge  which  might 
influence  morals  and  legislation.  It  was  connected  with 
the  Servian  constitution,  which  apportioned  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens  to  the  amount  of  property,  dividing  them 
into  six  classes,  which  were  subdivided  into  centuries  by  a 
mixed  ratio  ^i  wealth  and  numbers.  Had  the  enumeration 
been  deemed  of  value  for  any  such  other  purposes,  besides 
the  adjustment  of  rights  and  obligations,  as  those  for 
which  statistical  knowledge  is  now  deemed  so  valuable, 
the  notices  preserved  of  the  vast  collection  of  statistical 
facta  thus  made  would  have  been  less  scanty  and  meagre, 
and  we  should  not  have  found  it  so  impracticable  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  about  the  population  and  extent  of  the 
city  of  Rome  itself.  The  Roman  census  must  have  been 
minute  and  full  It  indicated  not  only  the  number  and 
respective  classes  of  all  free  persons,  but  their  domestic 
position  as  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
sons  and  daughters.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  were 
indicated  in  connection  with  the  possessions  of  the  head 
of  the  house,  and  landed  property  was  analyzed  into 
several  classes  according  to  its  character  and  produce. 
The  important  practical  effect  of  the  census  caused  it  to 
be  conducted  at  intervals  generally  so  frequent  as  every 
fifth  year.  It  was  followed  by  a  sacrifije  of  purification 
or  lustration,  whence  the  term  of  five  years  came  to  be 
designated  a  lustrum.  There  were  highly  penal  consequences 
to  the  citizen  who  neglected  his  registration  for  the  census, 
to  whom  as  an  unregistered  person  the  name  of  inctnsus 
was  given.  From  the  mixed  functions  to  which  it  was 
applied  we  have  the  word  used  among  the  Romans  to 
signify  the  patrimony  or  property  qualification  of  a  parti- 
cular grade — as  census  senatorius  and  censut  equester; 
and  we  have  it  employed  in  later  times  to  indicate  taxation. 
Hence  census  dominicatiis,  implying  a  feudal  tax  to  the 
superior,  and  census  duplicatus,  a  double  tax  or  feudal 
casualty  ;  and  the  word  cense,  used  by  old  English  writers, 
was  abbreviated  in  modern  use  into  cess. 

While  the  word  census  was  thus  applied  to  the  taxation 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  in 
its  modern  seuse  it  received  no  practical  application,  since 
neither  taxation  nor  the  adjustment  of  social  rank  required 
a  numbering  of  the  people ;  and  the  statistic  or  economic 
ends  of  such  a  process  were  as  little  known  as  they  had 
been  to  the  Romans.  Under  the  despotic  CJ,overnments  of 
the  Continent,  however,  the  tendency  to  central  organiza- 
tion for  purposes  of  administration  and  police  prepared  the 
way  for  statistical  inquiries  into  the  numbers  of  the 
inhabitauts  of  particular  areas  whenever  there  should  occur 
an  occasion  for  enumerating  them.  It  was  in  Britain, 
with  its  abstinent  Government  and  unrestrained  people, 
that  the  want  of  pouulatiou  statistics  became  most  flagranti/ 
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consijiciKHis.  It  is  dilKcult  at  present  to  realize  the  idea 
that,  long' after  Adnm  Smith's  time,  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  eiiipire  could  only  bo  guessed  at 
nA  the  poi)ulou3ne39  of  China  is  at  the  present  day  ;  and, 
as  iu  all  matters  of  statistics,  ^\hich  have  their  own  simple 
solution  through  specific  inquiry,  the  guesses  about  the 
population  of  the  empire  were  not  only  vague  but  extrava- 
gantly contradictory.  During  the  18th  century,  the  most 
trustworthy  geographers  were  genertdly  those  who  did  not 
venture  nn  an  estimate  of  the  population  even  in  those 
Europeiui  states  which  had  the  best  means  of  enumeration 
:it  their  command. 

The  first  effort  to  take  a  census  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  was  rnado  iu  1801  ;  it  did  not  then  extend 
to  IreUnd.     The  success  which  attended  this  and  the  two 
s'jcceediua;  efforts  was  mainly  owing  to  the  zeal  and  ability 
of    Mr    Rickmau,    the    assistaut-clerk   of    the    House   of 
Commons.     Where  there  is  an  organization  like   that  of 
many  in  the  European  states  for  preserving  a  constant 
official  record  of  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  population,  not 
only  in  their  absolute  numbers  throughout  a  whole  territory, 
but  iu  the  relative  numbers  in  its  respective  parts  as  they 
may  be  affected  by  fluctuations,  systematic  arrangements 
.-ire  thus  prepared  not  only  for  obtaining  a  general  census 
at    any  one  moment,  but   for  checking  its  accuracy  and 
classifying  its  elements.     But  to  deal  at  once  with  the  raw 
material  in  the  self-governed  British  empire  required  great 
ingenuity  and  sagacity.     A  census,  to  bo  accurate,  must 
be    taken    on    a    uniform    system,    and    must   bo    taken 
simultaneously.     Any  enumeration  going  over  a  tract  of 
time,  were  it  but  two  days,  must  be  more  or  less  inaccurate, 
aud  destitute  of  the  means  of  correcting  its  own  inaccuracie.". 
Besides  the  mere  abstract  numbers  of  the  people,  there  is 
much  collateral  information  to  be  recorded.     This,  besides 
its  own  intrinsic  value,  is  necessary   as  a   check  on    the 
numbers ;  sinco  a  distribution  into   elements  according  to 
sex,  age,  social  condition,  occupation,  and  the  like,  affords 
.^  self-acting  control  on  the  accuracy  of  mere  figures.     In  a 
census,  indeed,  it  is  a  simple  rule,  that  the  information 
returned  should  be  extended  as  far  beyond  the  main  facts 
as  with  safety  to  these  it  can  bo  carried.     The  tendency 
towards  complexity  in  the   niture   of   the  returns   must 
always  bo  checked  by  the  liability  of  the  people  at  large  to 
make  blunders  and  create  confusion  where  they  are  required 
to  attest  facts  not  of  the  most  obvious  nature,  and  by  the 
difficulty   of  getting  a  number  of  subordinate  officers    to 
understand  and  carry  out  a  complex  classification.     Hence 
there   was   great   difficulty  in   obtaining   a   classification 
according  to  occupation,  from   its   complex   intermixture 
with  the  classification  according  to  families.     Thus,  in  the 
first  census,  there  was  an  attempt  to  classify  the  people 
under  three   divisions — (1)  persons   chiefly   employed  in 
agriculture,  (2)  persons  chiefly  employed  iu  trade,  manu- 
factures, or  handicraft,  and  (3)  all  other  persons  not  com- 
prised in  the  two  preceding  classes.     But   Mr   Hickman 
found   the  returns   unsatisfactory,  from    the   difficulty  of 
deciding  "  whether  the  females  of  the  family,  children,  and 
servants  were  to  bo  classed  as  of  no  occupation,  or  of  the 
occupation  of  the  adult  males  of  the  family."     In  the  two 
subsequent  enumerations,  the  ndo  adopted  was  to  record 
the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  family  ;  but  here  comes 
a  new  element  of  confusion,  iu  the  difficulty  of  defining 
the  bead  of  a  family.     Experience,  and  an  anxious  desire 
to  combine  simplicity  and  comprohonsivonoss  in  the  returns, 
were  the  only  means  by  which  such  difficulties  could  be 
mitigated. 

The  enumerations  of  1811  and  1851  iu  England  were 
much  facilitated  by  the  uniform  system  of  i-egistratiou  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  which  came  into  operation  on 
ls(.  July  183T,  and  which  not  only  afforded  the  means  of 


checking  tht  accuracy  of  the  returns,  but  provided  a 
prompt  and  skilled  machinery  accustomed  to  statistical 
work.  Far  more  dependence  could  now  be  placed  on  the 
discretion  and  skill  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  local  duties 
wore  committed ;  and  the  returns  were  made  more  minute 
and  complete.  In  Scotland  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the 
method  of  employing  the  pavL^h  schoolmasters  to  perform 
the  local  duty  of  eiiumeratiug  the  population  in  the 
country  districts.  Iu  Ireland  the  first  attempt  at  a  general 
census  was  made  in  181],  but  it  was  decidedly  unsuccess- 
ful. It  was  repeated  in  1821,  but  went  no  further  than  a 
bare  enumerntiou  of  doubtfid  accuracy.  The  census  taken 
there  in  1831  was  subject  to  correction  iu  1834,  to  make 
it  the  basis  of  the  new  system  of  national  education.  In 
the  two  subsequent  enumerations  the  aid  of  the  admirable 
constabulary  force,  and  the  use  of  an  ordnance  survey, 
nearly  complete  iu  1841,  weuc  far  to  supply  the  want  of 
permanent  local  statistical  machinery. 

The  census  of  1851  was  taken  on  the  31st  day  of  March, 
the  previouHly  distributed  schedules  being  then  collected. 
Thoy  embraced  a  return  of  the  local  and  other  conditions 
of  the  population  during  the  preceding  night. 

"At  the  present  census,"  saj  the  commisaioners,  "  it  was  resolved 
to  exhibit,  not  merely  the  statistics,  as  before,  of  parishes,  anil 
more  completely  of  pnrli.imentary  and  municipal  boionghs,  but  also 
of  such  other  laige  towns  in  England  ami  Scotland  as  appeared 
sufEcicntly  important  for  separate  mention,  and  of  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical districts  anil  now  ecclesiasticiil  parishes  which,  mider  the  pro- 
vision of  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  hare,  during  the  last  forty 
yenrd,  been  created  in  England  and  '^Vales.  In  addition  also  to  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  occupntioii,  age,  and  birthplace  of  the 
population,  it  was  determined  to  ascertain  the  various  relationships 
(such  as  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter),  the  civil  condition  (as 
inaiTied,  nnmaiTicd,  widower,  or  widow),  and  the  number  of  persons 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb." 

Another  novel  feature  in  the  census  of  1851  was  an 
attempt  to  supply  the  statistics  of  the  ecclesiastical  aud 
educational  condition  of  the  country.  It  stated  the 
amount  of  church  accommodation  at  the  command  of  each 
religious  denomination ;  while  a  return  was  procured  of 
those  in  attendance  in  the  several  churches  on  Sunday, 
30th,  March.  The  attendance  throughout  thirty-five 
religious  communities  in  England  on  that  forenoon  was 
returned  as  4,428,338,  of  which  the  proportion  assigned 
to  the  Church  of  England  was  2,371,732.  The  returns 
for  Scotland,  admittedly  very  imperfect,  giro  a  total  of 
943,9'61,  of  which  351,454  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church.  The  English  report  was  accompanied  by  an  ela- 
borate history  of  the  several  religious  communities. 

The  enumerations  in  Ireland  exhibit  statistical  novelties 
of  a  totally  different  kind.  In  1841  it  was  resolved, 
as  that  country  so  totaUy  depended  on  the  amount  of  its 
agricultural  produce,  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  its  rural 
economy.  The  surface  of  the  country  was  divided  under 
five  heads — arable,  plantations,  uncultivated,  towns,  and 
water  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  these  divisions,  a  return 
was  made  of  the  character  of  each  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural allotment,  with  the  quantity  of  live  stock  fflid 
other  relevant  facts.  The  attempt  was  found  so  successful, 
that  it  was  renewed  with  more  full  effect  in  1861,  pro- 
ducing 727  tabular  folio  pages  of  very  valuable  information. 

Census  of  1861. 

The  enumeration  in  1861  was  the  seventh  census  of 
England,  and  was  taken  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Registrar-General,  under  the  powers  conferred  by  three  Acts 
of  Parliament,  applicable  respectively  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  By  this  census  it  was  found  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  was  29,321,288,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  kingdom  was  as  follows  : — 
England  and  Wales,  20,228,497;  Scotland,  3,096,808, 
Ireland  5,850,309;   islands  in  the  British  seas.  145.674. 
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The  population  of  Englaud  and  Wales,  excluding  the  por- 
tion of  tlio  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  was 
£0,066,224.  The  annual  rate  of  increise  per  cent,  of  the 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  ten  years 
1851-61  waaOSS,  viz. : — England  and  Wales,  114;  Scot- 
land, 0'58;  Ireland,  (decrease),  1'23;  and  islands  in  the 
British  seas,  0'02. 

The  local  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  census  of 
England  was  taken  in  1861  differed  in  no  material  respect 
from  that  employed  in  1S51.  In  subdividing  the  country 
the  registrars  were  to  see  that  the  enumeration  districts 
were  not  too  extensive  or  too  populous ;  they  were  not  to 
contain  more  than  200  houses  in  towns,  so  that  they  could 
bo  enumerated  by  an  active  man  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  day.  Au  important  feature  consisted  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  number  of  houses  and  population  in  "  civil 
counties"  and  in  lieutenancy  subdivisions.  The  number  of 
blind  and  of  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  the  number  of 
foreiguers,  and  the  number  of  naturalized  British  subjects, 
were  shown  in  1861  for  the  first  time.  In  the  case  of  Scot- 
l;md,  the  enumeration  was  for  the  first  time  required  to  be 
made  apart  from  that  of  England,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland.  From  1855  Scotland 
had  the  advantage  of  a  national  system  of  registration,  and 
tlie  census  of  1861  was  therefore  no  longer  taken  through 
t'le  agency  of  the  sheriffs  in  counties,  and  of  the  provosts  or 
chief  magistrates  in  the  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs, 
but  through  the  agency  of  1001  local  registrars  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  assisted  by  8075  enumerators.  The 
forms  and  instructions  issued  were  all  based  on,  and  in 
most  cases  virtually  the  same  as,  those  used  in  England  in 
the  census  of  1851.  "  Flats"  were  not  reckoned  as  houses 
in  Scotland  in  1861.  All  the  details  as  to  population,  &c., 
in  1851,  wete  for  civil  parishes  and  civil  countiS  only.  In 
1861l  the  returns  were  for  registration  districts  and 
registratron  counties.  The  novel  features  in  1861  for 
Scotlind,  which  merit  special  notice,  were  tha  number  of 
families  in  every  parish  and  county,  the  number  of  houses 
having  windows,  and  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  attendance  at  school.  In 
1861  it  was  ascertained  that  the  islands  iu  Scotland 
amounted  to  787  in  number,  and  of  these  186  were  inhabited 
by  one  or  more  persons  on  the  census  day. 

The  tables  in  1861  relating  to  the  ages,  conjugal  con- 
ditions, birthplaces,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  the 
occupations  combined  with  ages,  were  published  uniformly 
with  those  in  1851.  A  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  occu- 
pations at  the  different  ages  with  the  death  i-cgisters,  and 
the  comparative  mortality  prevailing  among  the  different 
classes  and  ranks  of  society  can  now  be  ascertained  as  well 
as  the  comparative  healthiness  of  each  occupation  or  trade. 

Ireland,  1861. — The  enumeration  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  1861  was  effected  for  the  first  time  altogether 
{excepting  the  metropolis)  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
constabulary  force.  The  returns  show — for  provinces, 
counties,  baronies,  parishes,  towns,  and  parliamentary 
boroughs — the  area,  population,  and  number  of  houses, 
/he  number  of  families  with  their  pursuits  and  the  means 
upon  which  they  were  dependent,  also  the  religious  profes- 
■ious  and  education  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
families  living  in  each  house,  and  the  amount  of  their 
acconimodation  by  counties  in  rural  and  civic  districts,  the 
''irthplaces  of  the  people,  their  condition  as  to  marriage, 
and  their  occupations  for  each  county,  also  tabular 
summaries  relating  to  vital  statistics. 

The  ages  of  the  people  in  Ireland  were  incorrectly 
returned  in  1861,  and  in  the  tables  of  the  occupations  of 
the  people  a  large  number  are  left  unclassified. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Jlan,  the  census 
was  taken  in  conformity  with  instructions  from  the  Home 


Office,  by  the   respective  Lieutenant-Governors  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  English  central  office. 

Fl>sl  Imperial  Ceiuiu,  1871. 

In  1871  the  first  Imperial  census  of  the  British  empire 
was  taken,  and  the  population  was  found  to  amount  to 
234,7'62,D93,  living  upon  7,769,449  square  miles  of 
territory ;  comprising  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population 
of  22,856,164;  Scotland,  3,392,559;  Ireland,  5,449,186  : 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  147,470;  and  British  Colonies 
and  Pojsessious  (exclusive  of  the  army,  navy,  and  mer- 
chant seamen  abroad,  as  tlicy  are  included  in  the  popula- 
tions just  quoted),  202,917,214.  The  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  excluding  the  portion  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  was  22,712,266.  The 
annual  rate  of  increase  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  in  the  ten  years  1861-71  was  0-83,  viz. : — 
in  England  and  Wales,  1-23;  Scotland,  0-92;  Ireland 
(decrease),  07 1 ;  islands  in  the  British  seas,  0-12. 

In  this  great  undertaking  the  work  was  subdivided  for 
convenience  of  execution.  In  conformity  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament  the  census  of  England  and  Wales  was  taken  by 
the  Registrar-General,  assisted  by  Dr  Farr  and  J.  T.  Ham- . 
mick.  The  population  was  enumerated  in  one  day  (3d  April 
1871)  by  32,543  enumerators,  employed  under  2195  regis- 
trars and  626  superintendent  registrars. 

Instructions  were  issued  to  the  superintendent  registrars, 
and  to  the  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  for  their  guid- 
ance in  taking  the  census,  and  one  of  the  duties  requiring 
their  earliest  attention  was  the  division  of  the  country 
into  enumeration  districts,  and  just  here  the  registrar  had 
an  importaut  duty  to  fulfil,  for  he  was  directed  to  sea  that 
the  boundaries  of  parishes,  townships,  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tricts, municipal  and  parliamentary  cities  and  borougL.i, 
urban  sanitary  districts,  and  all  other  of  the  various  con- 
flicting and  confusing  territorial  subdivisions  of  the  country, 
were  duly  indicated.  Jlost  of  the  registrars  laid  down . 
the  boundaries  of  their  cnumeratiou  districts  on  maps,  so 
as  to  ensure  that  no  part  of  their  districts  was  omitted. 

These  plans  of  division  were  first  submitted  to  the 
various  superintendent  registrars,  and  finally  to  the 
Registrar-General  for  approval.  The  32,543  enumerators 
were  required  to  be  intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  active,  to 
write  well,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  They 
were  not  to  be  infirm  or  of  weak  health,  not  younger  than 
18  years,  nor  older  than  65  ;  and  they  were  required  to  be 
persons  likely  to  conduct  themselves  with  strict  propriety 
and  civility.  627  of  the  public  or  charitable  institutions 
were  enumerated  by  tho  masters  or  chief  resident  officers. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  proper  designation  of  all  roads, 
streets,  and  houses,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  the  mayor 
of  each  municipal  city  and  borough,  and  to  the  chairman 
of  every  local  board,  suggesting  that  previous  to  the 
census  all  unnamed  roads  and  streets  should  be  named, 
and  all  houses  numbered.  Circulars  were  also  addressed 
to  the  press  explaining  the  objects  and  uses  of  the  census, 
so  as  to  aid  in  securing  complete  and  correct  returns. 

The  enumeration  of  1871  was  a  "  nominal "  censuk. 

The  householders'  schedules  were  delivered  by  the 
enumerators  prior  to  3d  April.  Every  separate  occupier 
received  a  schedule,  and  this  schedule  was  so  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  4th  section  of  the  Census  Act,  that,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  example,  the  name,  sex,  age,  rank, 
profession  or  occupation,  conjugal  condition,  relation  to 
head  of  family,  and  birthplace  of  every  person  who  abode 
in  any  house,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d  April  1871, 
might  be  returned  ;  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  imbecile, 
or  lunatic  were  distinguished.  At  the  census  of  1871  the 
numbers  of  lunatics  out  of  asylums  and  of  imbeciles, or 
idiots  were  ascertained  for  the  first  time. 
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Relation  to 
Read  of  Family. 

Condition. 

Sor. 

Ace 
Oa.t 
Birth- 
day). 

Rank,  Profcaalon.  or  Occupation.              Where  boru. 

ir  (I)  Doo/and-Dmnt). 
(3)  Blind. 

(3)  Imboclle  or  Wlot. 

(4)  Lunatic. 

2 

a 

4 
i 
C 
7 
8 

Ooorge  Wood-... 

Mirta  Wood 

Alan  Wood 

rinn  Jane  Wood 

Ellen  Wood 

Eliza  Edwards... 

Ann  Younff 

Ttaomaa  Jonea... 

Head  ot  Family 
WUo 

Married 

'Married  .... 
Unmarried 

Widow 

Unmarried 
Unmarried 
Uniuanicd 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

48 

44 
20 
13 
71 
S4 
21 
21 

(Farmer  (of  817  acrea,  employ-) 
1   Ins  8  lahourera  and  3  boys)   / 
1  armer'a  \Vl(o _ 

Lunatic 

Son 

Dauffhtor 

Mother 

Scholar _ 

Annuitant - 

General  Sen'ant  (domoatlc).. ...... 

Canada 

Middlesex.  Paddlngton  . 

Scrrant 

Sorranl— 

The  despatch  of  forms  ond  instructions  began  as  soon 
tts  the  office  in  Craig's  Court  was  opened,  and  included 
6,500,000  householders' schedules,  weighing  about  41  tons. 
The  ouumeration  books  and  fonns  seat  out  weighed  in 
the  aggregate  about  54  tons.  But  in  addition  to  these 
there  were  sent  out  from  the  central  office  no  less  than 
115  different  descriptions  of  printed  instructions,  forms, 
and  circulars,  including  a  calendar,  so  that  certain  opera- 
tions might  be  sumttiarized. 

The  metropolitan,  the  municipal,  and  the  county  police 
afforded  help  in  enumerating  the  houseless  population. 
The  strength  of  the  navy,  in  forms  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  was  returned  by  the  Admiralty  ;  the  merchant 
floaraen,  in  port  or  out  at  sea,  by  Her  Majesty's  Customs, 
jind  by  the  Registrar-General  of  merchant  seamen  ;  and 
His  Koyal  Highness  the  Field-Slarshal  Commanding-in-chiof 
supplied  full  returns  of  the  various  particulars  respecting 
the  army.  The  numbers  of  British  subjects  in  foreign 
states  and  in  India  and  the  population  of  the  Colonies 
were  obtained  through  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  ot  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  India,  and  the  Colonies, 

Welsh  schedules  were  issued  for  the  use  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
17,276  of  these  the  particulars  wore  inserted  iu  the  Welsh 
language,  and  had  to  bo  translated. 

The  enumerators  were  instructed  to  consider  a  house  as 
■comprising  all  the  space  within  the  external  and  party  walls 
of  a  building,  whether  occupied  by  only  one  family,  or  by 
eeveral  families  living  in  distinct  stories  or  apartments  ;  and 
they  were  also  instructed,  when  delivering  their  schedules, 
to  make  a  record,  in  a  "  niemorandum  book"  supplied  for 
the  purpfjse,  of  the  road  or  street  in  which  every  house  was 
situated,  and  of  the  name  or  number  of  each  house,  and  to 
state  the  number  of  schedules  left  at  each  house.  Unin- 
habited houses,  houBes  building,  churches,  chapels,  and  all 
other  public  buildings  were  likewise  noticed  in  this  book. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  police,  the  enumerator  had  to 
make  or  procure  returns  of  all  persons  not  dwelling  in 
Lo'i.ses,  but  sleeping  in  barns,  sheds,  caravans,  or  tents,  or 
in  the  open  air. 

Special  schedules  were  printed  for  the  onumoratioii  of 
persons  in  public  institutions,  on  board  vessels,  or  in  charge 
of  boats  and  barges  employed  in  inland  navigation. 

Persons  travelling  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d  April, 
■were  to  be  included  iu  the  schedule  of  tho  projirietor  or 
manager  of  the  hotel  or  inn,  or  in  tho  schedule  of  tho 
occupier  of  tho  house,  at  which  they  arrived  on  tho  morning 
of  Monday,  3d  April.  Persons  engaged  in  work  awoy  from 
homo  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d  April,  were  to  bo 
included  in  schedules  left  at  their  hou.scs. 

Tho  cause  of  an  unusual  number  of  persons  being 
temporarily  absent  or  present  was  to  bo  noted. 

When  the  enumerators  had  collected  and  arranged  their 
echednles,  they  were  copied  into  enumeration  books  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose,  and  a  summary  was  made  of  the  popu- 
lation of  each  civil  pariah,  township,  or  place,  and  these  books 
wera  delivered  to  the  registrar  on  or  before  10th  April,  by 
whom  they  were  examined  and  corrected,  and  forwarded 
on  or  before  24th  April  to  the  superintendent  registrar, 

Tho   CQumcratiou    books   were    then   revised    by    the 
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superintendent  registrar,  who  was  at  this  stage  required  to 
fill  up  a  printed  form,  showing  a  summary  of  the  houses 
and  population  in  each  sub-district,  municipal  or  parlia- 
mentary city  or  borough,  &c.,  and  transmit  tho  whole  to 
the  Census  Office  in  Craig's  Court. 

On  receipt  of  tho  books  and  summaries  by  tho  Registraf- 
Oeneral,  tho  abstract  required  by  the  9th  section  of  tho 
Census  Act  was  prepared  and  laid  before  Parliament  on 
20th  June  1871. 

As  soon  as  the  preliminary  report,  (jonsisting  of  137 
pages,  was  published,  the  work  commenced  at  the  central 
office  of  revising  the  enumeration  books  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  correct  number  of  houses  and  population  in  each  of  tho 
various  subdivisions  of  the  country,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  statements  of  tho 
houses  and  population  of  ecclesiastical  districts  and  other 
local  subdivisions  were  submitted  to  the  clergy  and  to  tho 
various  local  authorities  for  approval.  The  registrars  were 
required  to  state  the  cause  of  any  remarkable  increase  or 
decrease  of  population,  and  a  proof  of  tho  tables  relating  to 
■each  county  was  submitted  to  the  clerk  of  tho  ooace  for 
correction  and  approval 

The  abstracts  relating  to  tho  occupations  and  ages  of  the 
people  were  a  great  work.  It  was  considered  desirable  not 
only  to  take  out  the  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  in  each 
occupation,  but  the  number  at  each  quinquennial  period  of 
age  ;  for  without  this  information  tho  relative  salubrity  of 
the  professions,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  important  Ques- 
tions could  not  be  determined. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  people  according  to  occupa- 
tions and  ages,  they  had  not  only  to  be  classified  in 
different  orders,  but  it  was  recessary  to  find  a  place  for 
every  one  of  the  23  millions  of  population,  so  as  to  bo 
enabled  to  pass  them  rapidly  and  distinctly  in  review', 

Tho  classification  of  tho  living  according  to  their  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  in  combination  with  ago  haa 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  and  the  question  can  now 
be  determined  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  for  life  insurance, 
what  eS'ects  the  different  professions  and  occupations  have 
on  health  at  different  ages.  Formerly,  tho  mean  ago  at 
death  was  taken  to  show  the  hcalthiuess  or  insalubrity  of 
certain  occupations.  But  tho  mean  ago  at  death  depends 
uj)ou  many  ciicumstanccs  besides  health,  and  among 
others,  upon  the  ages  of  the  living,  which  vary  in  propor- 
tions in  almost  every  profession,  according  as  it  is  a  pro- 
fession that  people  enter  early  or  later  in  life.  Insurance 
offices  and  frieinlly  societies  will  find  the  results  of  tho 
third  volume  of  the  Census  of  England  in  1871 — in 
conjunction  with  tho  14th  Annual  Report,  and  the  two 
Supplements  to  the  25th  and  35th  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Registrar-General,  recording  tho  mortality  of  persons  at 
different  occupations — of  great  use  to  them  in  their  traua- 
actions,  for  it  is  evident  that  tho  lives  of  farmers,  for 
example,  may  be  safely  insured  at  much  lower  rates  than 
the  lives  of  licensed  victuallers. 

Many  imi)ortant  results  for  "civil  counties"  were  pub- 
lished in  1871  that  will  not  bo  found  in  tho  census  returns 
of  18G1,  such  03  a  description  of  the  territorial,  executive, 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  iu  each  county,  piore  exact 
areas  from  tho  ordnance  survey,  additional  columns  showing 
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the  houses  under  three  headiuga,  and  distinguishing  the 
eexes  of  the  population,  additional  columns  showing  area, 
number  of  electors,  and  of  members  within  the  parlia- 
mentary limits,  including  and  excluding  represented 
boroughs,  petty  sessional  divisions, .  wards  of  municipal 
borougiis,  comparative  tables  of  houses  and  population  in 
1861  and  1871,  tables  showing  the  number  of  families  in 
each  civil  parish  and  towuslup,  and  results  showing  the 
residue  of  area  and  population  in  mother  parishes. 

Also  under  "  registration  counties  "  many  new  particulars 
were  published  ia  1871,  such  as  maps  of  counties  and 
districts,  showing  the  population  of  large  towns,  and  the 
particulars  as  to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  and 
08  to  Her  Majesty's  shiiis. 

The  census  of  Ireland  in  1871  was  taken  by  the 
Registrar-General  of  Ireland,  assisted  by  two  other  com- 
missioners, W.  R.  Wilde  aud  G.  W.  Abraham.  The 
enumeration  (except  in  the  metropolis,  in  which  178  of 
the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  discharged  that  duty)  was 
effected  by  4530  membeia  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, whose  local  knowledge  and  previous  experience  as 
enumerators  on  three  former  occasions  rendered  them 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  this  undertaking.  The  country 
was  divided  into  248  districts,  each  under  the  charge  of 
a  sub-iaspector.  Printed  instructions  were  furnished, 
aud,  when  necessary,  the  enumer.xtors  were  supplied  with 
maps,  conveyances,  boats,  -and  in  the  Irish-speaking 
districts  with  interpreters  also.  In  conformity  with  the 
Census  Act  an  abstract  of  the  census  of  Ireland  was 
published  on  14th  June  1871,  shomug  the  number  of 
houses,  families,  aud  population  in  each  county  and  city, 
and  in  certain  corporate  towns  in  Ireland.  The  numbers 
in  the  different  religious  professions  were  also  returned  as 
directed  by  the  Act.  The  revised  and  final  numbers  for 
Ireland  record  the  population  in  1871  at  6,412,377, 
showing  a  decrease  since  1861  of  386,590  or  6'67  per  cent. 
lu  the  previous  decenniad.  1851-61,  the  population  had 
decreased  by  753,418,  or  11*50  per  ceut.  The  decrease  in 
the  population  of  1871  is  stated  to  be  chiefly  attributable 
to  emigration.  From  1st  May  1851  to  3l6t  ilarch  1871 
the  loss  by  emigration  amounted  to  2,024,609.  Results 
relating  to  the  ages,  civil  conditions,  occupations,  birth- 
places, religion  and  education  of  the  people  are  published 
in  the  Census  returns  for  Ireland  ;  and  instructions  were 
issued  by  the  Qoverument,  directing  that  the  results  of 
the  census  of  1871  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  published,  with  a  view  to  uniformity. 
Some  of  the  principal  results  have  thus  been  assimilated  in 
1871,  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  want  of  uniformity, 
especially  as  regai-da  the  ages  of  children  in  Ireland.  A 
volume  devoted  ■entirely  to  vital  statistias  is  not  the  least 
interesting  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  Ireland  in  1871. 

As  regards  Scotland,  the  results  of  the  censiis  of  1871  are 
nearly  uniform  with  those  pf  England.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  particulai's,  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  number 
of  children  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age  receiving 
education,  and  the  number  of  rooms  with  windows.  This 
census  was  taken  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland  and 
Dr  Stark,  through  the  agency  of  1016  local  registrars, 
assisted  by  8342  enumeratow,  whose  appointments  were 
approved  by  the  sheriffs  in  counties,  and  by  the  chief 
magistrates  'u  boroughs.  The  I'eturns  for  Scotland  in  1871 
contain  some  new  features,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  sub- 
divisions of  civil  counties,  grouping  the  population  of  each 
civil  county  into  three  great  divisions,  according  as  they 
inhabited  towns,  villages,  or  rural  parts  ;  the  particulars 
18  to  houses,  families,  .and  population  relative  to  parlia- 
mentary constituencies  of  counties  are  also  new.  As  there 
were  no  registration  districts  in  1851,  no  attempt  was  made 
In  1861  fo  show  the  relative  incrcsso  or  decrease  of  the 


population  from  1851.  But  in  the  census  of  1871,  this 
waut  was  supplied  by  giving  the  number  of  the  population 
in  each  district  for  1861,  for  comparison  with  that  of  1871. 
The  number  of  children  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age 
in  the  receipt  of  education  also  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
the  returns  for  1871 

The  census  of  the  Island  of  Man  and  of  the  Channel 
Islands  was  taken  by  the  lieutenant-governors  according  to 
directions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  but  the  forms  aud  instructions  were  issued  by 
the  Registrar-General  of  England.  The  population  of  these 
islands  on  the  aggregate  in  1871  was  144,638,  viz.: — Isle  of 
Man  54,042,  Jersey  56,627,  and  Guernsey  and  adjacent 
islands  33,969.  No  census  of  the  Isle  of  itan  was  taken 
earlier  than  that  of  1821,  when  40,081  persons  were  enume- 
rated. EuumeratiOus  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  were 
made  in  1806  and  in  1815,  in  which  years  the  populatiou 
was  respectively  returned  as  22,855  aud  22,763.  The  first 
census  of  Guernsey,  &c.,  was  taken  in  1821,  and  was 
20,302.  The  population  of  these  islands  has  remained 
nearly  stationary  at  the  last  three  censuses. 

The  cost  of  the  census,  incurred  at  the  central  oflBce,  and 
in  payment  of  local  oflBcers  in  each  of  the  three  countries 
in  1871,  was  £5,  6s.  7|d.  per  1000  of  the  population  for 
England  and  Wales,  £8,  Is.  4d.  for  Scotland,  and  £7,  28. 
7d.  for  Ireland. 

The  results  of  tne  census  of  1871  are  multitudinous,  aud 
it  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  facts  of  interest 
which  the  returns  disclose.  Those  relating  to  parliamentary 
constituencies  show  that  of  95  counties,  or  divisions  of 
counties,  the  population  had  increased  since  1861  in  8^ 
while  in  13  the  jiopulation  had  decreased.  Out  of  19S 
boroughs  which  returned  inembew  to  Parliament  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  in  156,  while  in  31  the  population  had 
decreased.  In  the  year  1868  the  boundaries  of  68  boroughs 
were  altered,  and  in  some  of  these  the  increase  of  population 
ijiay  be  due  to  enlarged  area.  Eleven  boroughs  had  been 
formed  since  1861.  Some  of  the  elaborate  results  afford 
the  means  of  solving  important  qne«tiona  relating  to  the 
industrial  organization  of  the  country,  and  show  to  what 
extent  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  numbei-s  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  what  extent  there  has 
been  a  consolidation  of  famip,  affecting  the  average  size 
of  the  holdings.  Other  results  show  the  ages  of  the 
married  aud  unmarried  population,  aud  these,  combined 
with  the  returns  of  llio  ages  at  marriage,  furnish  the 
means  of  deteruuuiug  very  important'  questions,  snch 
as  the  probable  duration  of  the  joint  lives  of  husband  and 
wife,  the  annual  rate  of  marriage  at  different  ages,  and  so 
on.  Tables  showng  tlie  number  of  foreigners  resident  in 
England  and  Wale.",  and  the  number  of  British  residents 
abroad,  throw  mucli  light  on  many  points  relating  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  i)eople.  Not  the  least  useful  of  the 
results  is  au,inter]iolated  table  of  the  popidation  at  each 
year  of  age,  furnishing  school-boards  with  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  praijorfional  number  of  children  at  the 
school  ages,  and  enabling  life  iu.<=ui-auce  ofBces  and 
scientific  and  ether  authoriti^  to  solve  BJitny  imporlant 
problems.  \j/r.  F.) 

Census  of  the  United  Statet^ 

The  cliisus  in  the  United  States  is  a  politicaTnetessity. 
To  this,  and  not  to  the  general  appreciation  of  the  claims 
of  statistical  science  is  due  the  fact  that  the  systematic 
periodical  enumeration  of  inhabitants  was  there  nudcrlakeu 
earlier  even  than  in  England. 

Had  the  government  set  up  in  1787  been  a  pure  con- 
federation, like  that  which  preceded  it,  into  which  the 
States  entered  as  equal  bodies,  the  census  would  not  hare 
been  a  coudition  of  its  exislenco;   while  rudo  estimates 
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founded  on  the  number  of  tlio  natural  militia,  the  arms- 
bearing  population,  or  ou  the  number  of  horses,  or  on  the 
records  of  births  and  deaths,  might  long  have  answered 
all  administrative  jmrposes.  Ou  the  other  hand,  had 
the  Constitution  of  1787  erected  a  single,  self-sufficient 
government,  a  simple  sovereignty,  the  census  need  not 
hiive  been  provided  for  in  that  instrument,  llepresenta- 
tive  power  might  have  beeu  apportioned  approximately 
according  to  common  fame,  or  numbers  might  have  been 
rejected  as  the  measm-e  of  political  power,  as  in  England, 
and  even  as  iu  Connecticut,  alone  of  all  the  (Stales  of  the 
(Vmerican  Union,  to-day. 

But  the  mixed  form  of  government  established  by  that 
constitution,  the  only  form  of  government  which  was  then 
possible,  by  which  the  pre-existing  States  maintained  their 
rigiit  to  exist  and  to  act  for  themselves  iu  all  strictly 
internal  affairs,  while  for  all  national  purposes  political 
(lower  was  to  bo  exercised  by  a  double  rule,  partly  through 
the  States  acting  as  ec[ual  bodies,  and  partly  according  to 
population  irrespective  of  State  lines,  positively  re(iuired, 
not  as  a  means  of  administrative  efficiency,  but  as  an 
essential  condition  of  its  own  existence,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  should  be  periodically  enumer- 
ated. Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Constitution  of  1787  a 
provision  for  a  census  to  be  taken  every  ten  years,  the  first 
enumeration  to  be  made  "  within  three  years  after  the 
fii-st  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

It  would  appear  from  this  brief  review  that  the  culogium 
of  Moreau  de  Joniifts  was  scarcely  merited,  when  he 
declared  that  the  United  States  present  a  phenomenon 
•without  parallel  in  history, — "  that  of  a  people  who 
instituted  the  statistics  of  their  country  ou  the  very  day 
when  they  founded  their  government,  and  who  regulated 
by  the  same  instrument  the  census  of  inhabitants,  their 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  the  destinies  of  the  nation." 
As  a  matter  of  undoubted  history,  the  provision  for  a 
national  census  was  incorporated  in  the  constitution  solely 
from  political,  not  at  all  from  philosophical,  considerations. 
Pending  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  first  enumera- 
tion, an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  several  States 
was  adopted  as  a  provisional  basis  of  representation  in 
Congress. 

The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  the  retums  all  being 
referred  to  the  1st  of  Augnst  of  that  year,  although  the 
work  of  cauvaising  was  extended  over  a  considerable 
(leriod.  As  was  tho  cass  with  the  first  British  census 
eleven  years  later,  aud  as  U  likely  to  bo  tho  case  with  the 
first  cqnsus  of  any  community,  groat  disappointment  was 
fult  at  tho  result,  and  dissatisfaction  at  tho  methods  of 
enumeration  was  loudly  expressed.  Mr  Jefi'erson,  then 
.Secretary  of  State,  was  careful  iu  sending  abroad  copies  of 
the  published  tables,  to  iuiproas  it  on  the  minds  of  his 
correspondents  that  tho  returns  fell  far  short  of  the  truth, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  supply  the  omissions  which  he 
assumed  to  exist  The  results  of  later  censuses,  however, 
hav'>-  established  the  substantial  accurac^y  of  tho  first 
euameration,  and  shown  that  tho  dissatisfaction  felt  at  tho 
time  was  but  tho  inevitable  disappointtrent  of  over-strained 
anticipations.  "  To  count,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  is  a  modern 
practice ;  the  ancie»it  method  was  to  guess ;  and  where 
iiumbera  are  guessed,  they  are  always  magnified."  General 
censuses  were  taken  in  1800,  1810,  and  1820,  with  exact 
intervals  of  ten  years.  In  1830  the  date  of  euumeratiou 
was  fixed  on  tho  Ist  of  7uno  This  change  made  the 
interval  between  tho  fourth  and  fifth  consuaea  nine  years 
and  ten  months  only,  reducmg  tho  nominal  ratio  of  increase 
between  1820  and  1830,  by  about  two-thirds  of  1  per 
cent.  The  succession  of  census  was  then  resumed  with 
exact  intervals  of  ton  years.  The  ninth  census  was  taken 
as  of  date  Juno  1,  1870. 


Peculiarities  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
have  beeu  spoken  of  which  rendered  the  census  a  political 
necessity,  and  secured  its  adoption  there  earlier  than  iu 
countries  far  moro  advanced  ^n  statistical  science  and  in  tho 
arts  of  administration.  To  the  same  peculiarities  are  at- 
tributable the  features  by  which  the  censils  of  the  United 
States  has  come  to  differ  from  the  census  of  other  countries. 
The  reservation  by  the  States  of  all  rights  not  granted  to 
the  general  Government  makes  it  fairly  a  matter  of 
question  whether  purely  statistical  inquiries,  other  than  for 
the  single  purpose  of  apportioning  represcutation,  could  bo 
initiated  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  States 
themselves.  That  large  party  which  advocates  a  strict  and 
jealous  construction  of  the  constitution  would  certainly 
oppose  any  independent  legislation  by  the  uatioual  Con- 
gress for  providing  a  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  or  for  obtaining  social  aud  industrial  statistics, 
whether  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publicist,  or  for  the 
guidauce  of  the  legislature. '  Even  though  the  supreme 
court  should  decide  such  legislation  to  be  within  the  grant 
of  powers  to  the  general  Government,  the  distrust  and 
opposition,  on  constitutional  grounds,  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  people,  could  not  but  go  far  to  defeat  the  object  sought. 

In  this  political  difficulty,  the  unquestionable  provision 
of  the  constitution  for  a  decennial  census  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  all  parties  to  secure  much  statistical 
information,  which  is  not  usually,  and  perhaps  is  not 
properly,  connected  with  a  census.  Nor  can  there  be  auy 
doubt  that  the  introduction  of  new  schedules  of  inquiries 
has,  since  1850,  somewhat  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
census  in  its  original  constitutional  function  of  making  a 
count  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  representation  in  Congress. 
As  the  census  has  widened,  it  has  weakened.  More  hau 
been  put  upon  the  enumerator  than  he  could  well  carry. 
His  attention  has  been  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  presented  ;  the  great  number  of  inquiries  has  also 
perplexed  and  irritated  the  body  of  citizens ;  while  tho 
result  of  protracting  the  canvass  to  obtain  additional 
information  has,  in  the  incessaiit  changes  of  population, 
e.specially  in  cities  and  in  manufacturing  villages,  allowed 
not  a  few  to  escape  enumeration  altogether. 

The  first  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  census  was  in 
1810,  when  the  agents  of  the  census  were  by  law  required 
to  take  an  account  of  the  several  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  manufactories  within  their  several  districts. 
Tho  same  requirement  was  contained  in  tho  Act  for  the 
census  of  1820  ;  but  the  results  proved  of  so  littlo  value 
that  the  attempt  was  altogether  abandoned  in  1830.  In 
1840  a  manufacturers' schedule  was  used,  and  inquiries 
respecting  schools  were  incorporated.  It  was  ^t  tho 
seventh  census,  1850,  however,  that  the  main  enlargemeut 
was  effected.  By  the  Act  of  May  23  of  that  year,  the 
census  was  extended  to  'cover  the  several  subjects  of 
mortality,  agriculture,  productive  industry,  Echools,  chnrches, 
newspapers,  &c,  &c 

'  Tho  agencies  and  methods  of  enumeration  in  the  census 
of  the  United  States  have  been  but  littfe  changed  from 
the  first,  and  are  to-day  antiquated  and  ineffective  in 
a  high  degree.  By  the  Act  of  1790,  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  marshals  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  several 
judicial  districts  to  take  the  enumeration,  appointing 
therefor  as  many  assistants  as  they  should  deem  necessary. 
The  enumeration  was  to  commence  Angust  1,  and  to 
closo  within  nine  calendar  months  thereafter;  the  returns 
were  to  be  filed  with  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts, 
while  tho  marshals  were  to  forward  to  the  president  "  tho 
aggregate  amount  of  each  description  of  persons  witliin 
their  respective  districts."  In  1800  the  supervision  of  tho 
census   was   placed   with   the   Secretary   of   State.     Tho 
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machinery  of  enumerntiou  remained  until  1850  the  same 
113  in  1790. 

In  1810  the  agents  of  the  census  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretnry  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  manufactures  rcc^uired ;  but  in  1820  the  entire 
charge  remained  with  the  Secretaiy  of  State.  In  1850,  the 
supervision  of  the  census  was  committed  to  the  newly 
created  Department  of  theJnterior,  and  the  period  allowed 
for  enumeration  was  restricted  to  five  months.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  enumeration  has  been  completed  within 
that  time.  The  United  States  marshals  and  their  assistants 
remained  the  agentsof  thd  census  office;  andasuperintendeut 
of  census  was  appointed.  In  preparation  for  the  census  of 
1870,  a  committ-3  of  the  House  of  Hepreseutatives,  under 
i.ho  chairmanship  of  General  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio, 
presented  a  bill  which  sought  to  bring  tlie  census  as  nearly 
up  to  the  demands  of  modern  statistical  science  as  the 
jicculiar  conditions  of  settlement  and  occupation  in  the 
United  States  would  allow.  The  report  of  the  committee 
dwelt  strongly  on  the  essential  viciousness  of  a  protracted 
rnumeration,  and  on  the  general  unfitness  of  the  marshals 
of  the  courts  to  perform  the  duty.  The  bill,  however,  did 
not  propose  a  single-day  enumeration,  but  allowed  a  mouth 
for  its  completion.  The  schedules  of  inquiries  were 
largely  increased  in  recognition  of  the  impos.'^ibility  of 
obtaining  statistical  information  under  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government,  except  under  cover  of  the 
constitutional  j^rovision  for  a  decennial  census.  The  rank 
and  power  of  the  superintendent  of  census  were  increased. 

The  bill  of  the  committee  was  carried  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  large  majorities,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate.  The  census  of  1870  was  consequently  taken 
imder  the  Act  of  1850  with  two  or  three  inconsiderable 
omondments. 

The  cost  of  each  census  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Pollam. 

1780 44,377 

1800 66,609 

1810 178,445 

1820 :     208,528 

1830 378,643 

In  the  census  of  1870  the  work  of  enumei^tion  was 
performed  by  6572  assistant  marshals,  supervised  ]>y  CI 
marshals  of  United  States  courts. 

Prior  schedules  so  called,  that  is,  schedules  to  bo  loft  at 
the  residence  in  advance  of  the  enumeration,  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  head  of  the  family,  have  never  been  used  in  a 
census  of  the  United  States,  though  adopted  in  nearly 
icvery  European  country.  (f.  a.  w.) 

CENTAURS  (KtVTai;/)oi),  in  Greek  mythology,  were 
beings  part  horse  part  man,  i.e.,  a  horse  had  its  neck 
ond  head  replaced  by  the  head  and  body  of  a  man  down 
to  the  waist.  The  oldest  form  was  that  of  a  man  alto- 
gether in  front  with  the  body  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse 
attached  to  his  back.  In  peopling  solitary  and  wild  places 
with  imaginary  beings  it  was  usual  to  assign  to  these  beings 
&  bodily  form  in  some  obvious  way  consistent  with  the 
^features  of  the  locality;  thus.  Pan,  the  spirit  of  rocky  hills, 
iTifis  imagined  as  having  goat's  legs,  and  Scylla,  the  spirit 
of  sea-storms,  as  having  the  body  and  tail  of  a  fish.  In 
most  cases  the  animal  adjunct  was  made  to  supersede  the 
Jmman  legs,  as  if  the  first  consideration  had  been  that  the 
spirit  should  have  a  non-human  means  of  locomotion.  In 
|tho  case  of  the  Centaurs  whose  homo  was  in  mounlainous 
^nd  wooded  regions  with  wild  torrents,  chiefly  in  Thessaly 
end  Arcadiii,  the  horse  may  have  been  chosen  either  as 
symbolic  of  the  impetuosity  of  streams  and  winds,  or  from 
the  circumstance  of  such  districts  being  favourable  for 
liorso  rcariug.  One  of  the  Centaiirs,  Chiron,  who  lived  in 
a  cave  on  Mount  Pelion,  was  a  friend  of  gods  and  heroes, 
skilled  in  medicine  and   music,  and  as  an  instructor  of 


Dollflrfl. 

1840 833,371 

1850 , 1,318,028 

1860 ; 1,917,540 

1870 3,360,834 


youth ;  but  as  a  race  they  were  best  kuowii  for  their  battlo 
with  the  Lapithso,  which  arose  at  the  marriage  of  Peiri- 
thous  and  Deidamia,  when  the  Centaurs,  excited  with 
wine,  attempted  to  carry  off  the  bride,  but  were  over- 
powered by  the  help  of  Theseus,  who  was  present ;  hence 
this  subject,  generally  suitable  for  sculpture,  was  a  favourite 
with  Athenian  artists.  The  Centaurs  formed  part  of  the 
retinue  of  Bacchus.  No  satisfactory  derivation  of  the  name 
has  yet  been  given. 

CENTIPEDES  axd  MILLEPEDES,  the  popular  names 
of  the  two  orders  of  Articulate  animals  which  until  lately 
formed  the  entire  class  Myriapoda.  They  were  formerly 
classed  with  insects,  which  they  resemble  in  their  jointc<l 
limbs  and  autennaj,  and  in  their  respiratory  system,  but 
they  have  also  points  of  contact  with  annelid  worms,  with 
crustaceans,  and  with  spiders,  by  which  they  are  marked 
as  a  transition  grouji,  intermediate  between  the  lower  and 
higher  Articulata.  Jlyriapods  [ixvpiai,  ten  thousand,  and 
TTov's,  a  foot)  are  elongated  worm-Like  creatures,  cylindrical 
or  flatloued,  and  composed  of  numerous  segments,  each 
bearing  one  or  two  pairs  of  jointed  legs,^ — those  on  the 
anterior  segments  being  modified,  as  in  the  Crustacea,  so  as 
to  form  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  The  fang-like,  prehensile 
jaws  of  the  centipede,  perforated  at  their  extremities  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  liquid  venom  into  the  wound 
they  have  inflicted,  are  thus  simply  modifications  of  a  pair 
of  legs.  The  eyes  consist  of  a  number  of  ocelli,  congregated 
together  on  the  head,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  aro 
never  compound,  as  in  insects.  Like  the  latter,  they  breathe 
by  means  of  tracheal  tubes,  opening  by  stigmata  placed  on  , 
both  sides,  behind  the  insertion  of  the  legs,  and  kept 
permanently  open  by  a  spiral  chitinous  fibre,  fhey  aro 
unisexual,  the  organs  of  generation  being,  however,  dif- 
ferently placed  in  the  two  groups,  occurring  anteriorly  in 
millepedes,  and  posteriorly  in  centipedes.  The  young  of 
many  species  closely  resemble  their  parents  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  egg,  only  with  fewer  limbs  and  segments  ; 
these,  however,  increase  with  each  successive  moulting 
until  the  normal  number  of  the  adult  is  reached.  Other 
species,  as  those  of  the  family  Juliilce,  undergo,  during 
their  period  of  growth,  modifications  closely  resembling  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects.  Their  larv»  at  first  either  are 
destitute  of  legs,  or  have  only  three  pairs  situated  anteriorly ; 
and  it  is  only  after  a  long  series  of  moultings,  extending  in 
some  cases  over  two  years,  that  their  maturity  in  signalized 
by  the  appearance  of  fexual  organs. 

Myriapods  have  been  usually  divided  into  the  two  orders 
ChilofiiHitha  or  Millepedes  and  Chilnpoda  or  Centipedes ; 
but  recently  a  small  myriapod,  ■^i\i  of  an  inch  in  length, 
was  discovered  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  among  decomposing 
vegetable  matter,  differing  from  the  other  members  of  tho 
class  in  the  absence  of  trachew,  apparently  absorbing  air 
through  its  semi-transparent  skin,  in  the  smaller  number 
of  its  legs  (nine  pairs),  and  in  the  bifid  character  of  its 
antenna;;  and  this  has  been  made  the  t)'pe  of  a  third  order — 
Panropidce.  Pauropvs  Huxleyi  Lubbock  describes  as  an 
active,  cleanly  little  creature,  with  a  look  of  cheerful 
intelligence,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dull  stupidity  of  the 
Julid'e,  or  the  melancholy  ferocity  of  the  centipede. 
Millepedes,  or  "  Thousand-Legs,"  are  readily  distiuguished 
fiom  the  other  group  by  their  antennae,  which  aro  always 
six  or  seven  jointed,  by  the  generally  cylindrical  shape  of 
tho  bofly,  and  by  the  possession  of  two  pairs  of  legs  on  each 
segment — the  last  posterior  segments  and  a  few  anterior 
excepted.  Each  segment  also  bears  a  pair  of  stigmata  or 
tracheal  openings,  instead  of  every  alternate  one,  as  in 
centipedes;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  Iho 
double  quantity  of  legs,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  each 
segment  in  the  millepede  has  been  formed  by  the  union  .7? 
two,  a   view  further  strengthened    by  tho  presence  of   a 
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distinct  transTerse  groove  down  the  centre  of  each.  The 
legs  of  millepedes  though  numerous  are  exceedingly  weak, 
and  in  moving  they  appear  to  glide  along  like  footless 
worms.  They  are  mpst  frequently  found  among  damp 
moss,  and  beneath  maSses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  on 
which  they  feed ;  and  when  in  danger  they  roll  themselves 
into  a  ball.  The  British  species  are  few,  and  the  largest 
of  those  does  not  exceed  2  inches  in  length  ;  but  there  is 
an  Ajuerican  form  which  attains  a  length  of  8  inches.  All 
are  equally  harmless,  the  prehensile  jaws  being  rudimen- 
tary, while  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  modified 
.to  suit  their  purely  vegetable  diet. 

Centipedes,  or  "  Hundred-Legs,"  have  their  segments 
flattened,  and  covered  with  a  leathery  skin,  and  have  one 
pair  of  legs  on  each  segment,  the  posterior  pair  being 
directed  backwards  and  elongated  so  as  to  resemble  a 
couple  of  jointed  tails.  Their  antennae  have  not  less  than 
fourteen  and  rarely  more  than  forty  joints,  while  the  body 
segments  do  not  usually  exceed  twenty.  The  organs  of  the 
mouth  are  masticatory,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
Cirnivorous  habits  of  the  centipede.  It  feeds  principally 
on  insects,  seizing  them  with  its  powerful  prehensile 
organs,  and  injecting  at  the  same  time  its  venom  into  the 
wound.  The  bite  of  the  larger  forms,  as  Scolopendra 
morsitans,  occurring  in  tropical  countries,  is  exceedingly 
painful,  and  is  described  by  those  who  have  suffered  from 
it  "as  similar  to  what  might  be  produced  by  contact  with 
n  red-hot  iron,"  giving  rise  to  swelling,  throbbing  pains, 
and  febrile  symptoms  (Dr  Collingwood's  Naturalist's 
Rambles  in,  the  China  Seas).  These,  however,  yield 
readily  to  an  application  of  ammonia.  Centipedes  seldom 
exceed  a  foot  in  length.  They  are  exceedingly  active  in 
pursuit  of  their  prey,  insinuating  their  many-jointed  and 
flattened  bodies  under  stones,  beneath  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  wherever  insects  usually  lurk.  Lithobius  forcipalus, 
the  commonest  British  species,  is  2  inches  long,  and  quite 
harmless,  although  v.heu  seized  it  attempts  to  fix  its  jaws 
into  the  skin  of  its  captor.  The  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  Geophilus  are  said  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark. 
Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  fossil Myriapoda  are  known, — 
the  oldest  from  the  Coal  Measures  Of  North  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  millepede  or  vegetable-eating  division. 
One  of  these,  Xylobius  siyillaria,  was  found  in  tko  hollow 
trunks  of  the  fossil  Sigillaria. 

CENTLIVRE,  Scsanna  (1667-1723),  a  dramatic 
writer,  was  born  iu  1667,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  later, 
probably  in  Ireland,  whither  her  father,  Mr  Freeman,  a 
Lincolnshire  genvtqman,  had  been  forced  to  flee  at  the 
Restoration  on  a'"count  of  his  Parliamentarian  principles. 
Doing  loft  an  orphan  about  the  ago  of  eleven  she  came  to 
L^ndou,  whore,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  married  a  nephew 
of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  About  tnelvo  months  afterwards  her 
husband  died  ;  and  she  then  married  a  military  officer 
natned  Carrol.  Carrol  was  killed  in  a  duel  about  a  year 
and  a  half  after  their  marriage,  and  his  widow  was  left  to 
lopport  herself  by  her  pen  and  by  acting.  Her  first  attempt 
was  a  tragedy  called  the  Peijuicd  Iliinb'wl  ;  but  almost 
all  her  subsequent  pieces  were  comedies,  several  of  which, 
Oirov'ghtboir liveliness,  enjoyed  veryconsidorablo  )iopularity, 
Ks  for  example  tho  well-known  litisibody  (which  has  boon 
represented  within  the  lost  few  years),  A  Bo/'l  Stroke  /or 
a  Wi/e,  The  Basset  table,  The  Wonder — a  Woman  keeps  a 
Secret,  Love  at  a  Venture.  Her  wit  and  personal  attrac- 
tions also  gained  her  ♦he  support  of  Steele.  Farquhar, 
Rcwo.  and  many  others  of  high  position  in  literature 
and  society  In  1706  she  marnod  llr  Joseph  Cont- 
livre,  princionl  cook  to  Quoon  Aunc,  with  whom  she 
lived  till  ber  death  in  1733.  Her  dramatic  works  were 
publiiJiert,  with  a  biography,  ia  3  vols.  12mo,  1761, 
mpriiitort  l>*72 


CENTO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ferrara,  16 
miles  north  by  west  of  Bologna,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
near  the  Reno.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedra] 
and  several  fine  buildings,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain 
and  hemp ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  painter  Guercino,  several  of  whose  works  are  to  bai 
Bocu  in  the  churches  of  St  Biagio  and  the  Madonna  del 
Rosario.  His  house  is  still  preserved,  and  a  statue  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Population  about  19,000. 

CENTO  (Greek  Kfyrpuiv,  Latin  ceiito,  patchwork),  a  com- 
position made  up  of  passages  from  other  workfl.  Tha 
Byzantine  Greeks  manufactured  several  out  of  the  poems 
of  Homer,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  life  of 
(Christ  by  the  famous  Empress  Eudoxia,  and  a  version  of 
tha  Biblical  history  of  Eden  and  the  Fall.  The  Romans 
of  the  later  empire  and  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  fond  of  constructing  poems  out  of  the  verse  of  Virgil. 
Such  were  the  ancient  Cenlo  JVupiialis  of  Ausonius,  the 
sketch  of  Biblical  history  which  was  compiled  in  the 
4th  century  by  Proba  Falconia,  wife  of  a  Roman  pro- 
consul, and  the  hymns  in  honour  of  St  Quirinus  taken 
from  Virgil  and  Horace  by  Metellus,  a  monk  of  Tegernseo, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century.  Specimens  may  bo 
found  in  the  work  of  Aldus  Manutius  (Venice,  1504; 
Frankfort,  1541,  1544).  In  1535  La;lius  Capilulus  pro- 
duced from  Virgil  an  attack  upon  tho  dissolute  lives  of  tha 
monks;  in  1536  there  appeared  at  Venice  a  Petrarca 
Spirituale  ;  and  in  1634  Alexander  Ross  (a  Scotchman, 
and  one  of  the  chaplains  of  C  harles  I.)  published  a  Yirgiluts 
Evangelizans,  sen  Uisloiia  Domini  nostn  Jem  Chrisli 
Tirgilianis  verbis  et  vei'sibns  descripta. 

CENTORBI,  or  Centuevpe,  the  ancient  Centtiripa,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  on  a  rugged  mountain,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  and  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
At  a  very  early  period  Centuripa  was  an  important  town 
of  the  Siculi ;  and  through  various  vicisiitudes  it  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  independence  until  thii  first  Punic  war, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  consuls  Otacilius  and  Valerius 
Messala.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  one  of  tho  most 
flourishing  places  in  the  island,  and  had  a  population  of 
about  10,000.  In  1233  it  was  destroyed  by  Frederick 
II.  Extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  city  still  exist.  Tha 
new  tcTn  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  7000. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  as  a  geographical  division, 
would  naturally  include  tho  whole  stretch  of  territory  from 
tho  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
which  forms  tho  nexus  between  the  two  great  masses  of 
North  and  South  America  ;  but  political  arrangements 
have  80  affected  tho  use  of  the  name  that  it  only  includes 
tho  portion  corresponding  to  tho  five  independent  North 
American  republics  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
San  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  while  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  assigned  to  South  America  as  a  part  of  New 
Granada,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Yucatan  are  incorporated  with  North  America  as 
parts  of  Mexico.  Centra!  America  thus  lies  between  7* 
and  18°  of  N.  lat.,  extends  about  800  or  900  miles  in 
length,  and  has  a  varying  breadth  of  from  30  to  300  miles. 
For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  separate  articles  on 
the  five  republics  mentioned  above,  which  formed  a  federal 
republic  from  1823  to  1839,  and  have  frequently  en- 
deavoured since  then  to  efl'ect  a  restoration  of  their  union. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  POLITICAL  AGENCY,  tha 
official  name  for  a  group  of  feudatory  states  in  the  miJdla 
of  India.  Roughly  speaking,  they  are  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  RAjputAnd,  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  Oudh  ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  ChhotA  Nigpur  division  of  Bengal,  on  tha 
S.  by  the  Central  Provinces,  and  on  tho  W.  by  Bombay. 
Tho  total  area   of  thcso  states  is  not  accurately  known. 
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bat  is  probably  not  less  than  90,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  is  computed  at  over  8,000,000  souls.  -,  The 
individual  states  which  make  the  group  have  nothing  in 
common  with  one  another,  apart  from  the  diplomatic  link 
« hich  connects  them  all  with  the  British  power  through 
the  person  of  the  agent  to  the  Governor-General.  The 
principal  of  the  feudatories  are  Gw^aliar  (Scindiah),  Indor 
( Holkax),  Rewah,  and  Bhopdl.  Each  of  these  states  will 
ba  found  noticed  in  its  respective  place  in  alphabetical 
order..  The  total  .number  of  states,  great  and  small,  com- 
prising the  Central  India  Political  Agency  is  71. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  a  Chief-Cocimis-ionership  of 
British  India,  situated  between  17"  50'  and  24°  30'  N.  lat., 
and  between  70°  and  85°  E.  long.,  comprising  an  area  of 
84,078  square  miles,  and  a  population  returned  by  the 
census  of  1872  at  8,201,519.  The  Chief-Commissioner- 
ship  was  constituted  in  18G1,  when  the  territories  previ- 
ously known  as  the  NAgpur  Province  and  the  SAgar  and 
Nerbudda  Territories  were  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  This  large  tract,  comprising  almost 
every  variety  of  soil  and  of  physical  aspect,  and  in- 
liabited  by  races  of  very  diverse  origin,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  feudatory  state  of  Rewah,  by  the  smaU  native 
states  of  Bundelkhaud,  and  by  the  district  of  LAlatpur  in  the 
J^orth-Western  Provinces  ;  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  ChhoL'l 
NAgpur  division,  the  Orissa  tributary  states,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Madras ;  on  the  S.  by  the  GodAvarl 
district;  and  on  the  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.  by  the  NizAm's 
dominions,  the  Berar  districts,  and  the  states  comprising 
the  Central  India  Agency.  The  Central  Provinces'' are 
divided  into  four  divisions  or  commissionerships, — NAgpur, 
Jabalpur,  Nerbudda,  and  Chhatlsgarh,  comprising  19  British 
districts.  Two  districts,  SAgar  and  Damoh,  lie  parallel  to 
each  other  upon  the  Vindhyan  tableland.  To  the  south  of 
them,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  audits  tributaries,  are 
the  districts  of  JlandlA,  Jabalpur,  Narsinhpur,  HashangAbAd, 
and  a  part  of  NimAr,  the  rest  of  it  being  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tapti.  The  next  range  of  districts  continuing  south- 
wards includes  Betul,  ChhindwArA,  Seoni,  and  BAlAghAt, 
occupying  the  SAtpurA  table-land,  and  attaining  a  height  of 
about  2000  feet.  Still  further  to  the  south  is  the  great 
NAgpur  plain,  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  WardhA  and 
WaingangA,  and  comprising  the  districts  of  NAgpur, 
Wardh.A,  Bhand.^riV,  and  ChAndA.  To  the  east  is  the 
Chhatlsgarh  plain,  a  low  plateau  of  red  soil,  containing  the 
iistricts  of  RAipur,  BilAspur,  and  Sambalpur.  Last  of  all, 
in,  the  extreme  south,  and  almj.:.c  cut  off  by  forests  aud 
wild  semi-indepeudent  states,  is  a  long  strip  of  territory 
lining  the  loft  bank  of  the  GodAvari,  and  known  as  the 
Upper  GodAvarl  district. 

Physical  Gecgraphy  and  Sceneiy. — The  official  compiler 
of  the  statistical  account  of  the  Central  Provinces  thus 
describes  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  : — "AYithin 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  a  plateau  and  a  pbin  follow 
each  other,  and  again,  in  similar  sequence,  a  larger  plateau 
and  a  larger  plain,  ending  in  a  mass  of  hill  and  forest,  which 
is  probably  the  wildest  part  of  the  whole  Indian  peninsula. 
Even  the  continuously  level  portions  of  this  area  are  broken 
by  isolated  peaks  and  straggling  hill  ranges  ;  while  its 
rugged  formation  and  rapid  slopes  give  to  the  greatest 
rivers  which  rise  in  it,  such  as  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapti, 
something  of  the  character  of  mountain  torrents.  Though 
the  scenery  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  compare  in  sublimity 
with  that  of  the  HiifiAlayas,  it  is  on  the  other  haed  as  far 
removed  from  the  monotony  of  the  plains  of  HindustAn. 
Not  only  is  it  characterized  by  a  constant  variety  of  form 
and  level,  but  it  pos.sesses  a  diversity  of  colour  peculiar  to 
Itself.  In  no  other  part  of  India  are  the  changes  of  soil 
and  vegetation  more  rapid  and  marked  than  in  theNerbudda 
country.     In   the   pleasant  winter  months,  the  ej-e  may 


range  over  miles  of  green  corn  lands,  only  broKen  by  low, 
black,  boundary  ridges  or  dark  twisting  footpaths.  The 
horizon  is  bounded  here  and  there  by  hill  ranges,  which 
seem  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains,  but  on  coming  nearer 
to  them,  the  heavy  green  of  their  slopes  is  found  to  be 
divided  from  the  softer  hues  of  the  young  wheat  by  broad 
belts  of  gravelly  soil  studded  with  fine  trees.  On  the 
SAtpurA  plateau  the  alternations  of  scenery  are  even  more 
frequent  than  in  the  low  country.  The  hiUs  are  higher 
and  more  abrupt,  the  black  soil  deposits  are  deeper,  and 
the  water  supply  more  abundant.  Hence  in  the  midst  of 
the  grim  rolling  plateaus  of  basalt,  there  may  often  be  found 
little  valleys  cultivated  like  gardens, — oaSes  of  sugar-cane 
and  opium,  which,  but  for  their  inaccessibility,  would  tempt 
away  the  best  cultivators  of  the  plains.  It  is  thought  that 
in  some  of  these  upland  basins,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  delicate 
plants  might  be  raised  with  success,  but  the  obstacles  which 
have  so  loug  retarded  the  settlement  of  these  plateaus, 
though  partially  smoothed  away,  still  exist,  and  can  only 
be  surmounted  by  patient  and  continued  energy.  Much 
has  been  done  to  open  out  the  country  of  late  years. 
Railways  from  both  coasts  now  connect  the  plateau  with 
the  eastern  and  western  seaboards,  and  form  the  central  link 
of  communication  between  Calcutta  aud  Bombay." 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Central  Provinces  are  the 
Nerbudda,  Tapti,  'WardhA,  and  WaingangA,  but,  owing  to 
falls  and  rocky'rapids,  they  are  navigable  only  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  and  for  short  distances.  As  a  means  of 
communication  they  are  practically  useless.  ^  The  chief 
lines  of  road  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  From  Jabalpur  to  Sagar  via  Damoh,  119  miles ;  (2)  from 
Jabalpur  to  Kaipuma  ManilJd,  203  miles  ;  (3)  from  Sagar  to  Kareli 
on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  76  miles ;  (4)  from  Kar- 
siuhpur  to  Chhindwdra,  91  miles  ;  (6)  from  Hoshangabad  to  Betul, 
68J  miles  ;  (6)  from  Ndgpur  to  Kaipur,  174  miles  ;  (7)  from  Nag- 
pur  to  Chhindwdra,  78  miles ;  (S)  from  NAgpur  to  Betul,  104J  miles  : 
(9)  from  Nigpur  to  Clidndi,  96  miles  ;  (10)  from  Rdipur  to  Sam4 
balpiir,  167  miles  ;  (11)  from  Chandd  to  Siroueha,  121  miles. 

The  country  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
and  East  Indian  Railways.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway  from  Bombay  enters  the  Central  Provinces  neac 
Barhanpur,  and  runs  north-east  to  Jabalpur,  where  it  joins 
the  East  India  line  from  AUahAbAd  and  Calcutta.  A 
branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  which 
leaves  the  main  line  at  BhasAwal  in  Kandesh,  enters  the 
Central  Provinces  at  WardhA,  and  runs  to  NAgpur.  A) 
state  line  is  in  course  of  construction  to  connect  thia 
railway  with  the  newly-opened  coal-fields  of  ChAndA. 

The  population  of  the  19  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces 
was  returned  by  the  census  of  1872  at  8,201,519,  mada 
up  as  follows  : — Hindus  6,879,950,  or  71'69  per  cent,  oi 
the  total  population ;  Muhammadans,  233,247,  or  2-84  pe» 
cent  ;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  36,509,  or  0'15  per  cenc.  ; 
Christians,  10,477,  or  013  per  cent.  ;  and  "  others 
(consisting  chiefly  of  Gonds  and  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country  before  they  were  driven  back  l)y  their  Hindu 
conquerors),  2,041,276,  or  24'89  per  cent.  The  census 
report  of  1872  returns  39  towns  containing  upwards  of 
5000  inhabitants.  Of  these  26  have  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants;  5  between  10,000  and  15,000;  3  between 
15,000  and  20,000;  3  (Burhanpur,  SAgar,  and  Kamthf) 
between  20,000  and  50,000;  and  only  2  (NAgpur  aud 
Jabalpur)  over  50,000,  the  former  having  a  population  of 
84,441,  and  the  latter  of  55,188. 

Of  the  total  surveyed  and  assessed  area  of  the  British 
territory  12,352,473  acres  were  returned  in  1873-74  as 
actually  under  cultivation,  1 2,220,845  acres  as  cultivable 
but  not  under  tillage,  1,365,071  acres  as  grazing  lands, 
and  10,885,296  as  uncultivable  waste.  Wheat,  rice,  and 
cotton  are  the  principal  agricultural  staples.  The  recently- 
discovered  coal-fields  and  iron-beds  in  the  WardhA  Valley 
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and  the  Chdndi  district  promise  to  opeu  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  for  the  country. 

The  improved  means  of  communication  afforded  by  the 
railways  and  roads  have  rapidly  developed  the  trade  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  In  1863-6-t  the  imports  and  exports 
were  valued  r.t  about  four  millions  sterling.  In  1 8G8-69 
tlieir  value  had  risen  to  six  and  three-quarter  millions 
sterling.  In  1873-74  the  ascertained  imports  of  the 
Central  Provinces  amounted  to  117,761  tons,  value 
£4,399,134,  and  the  exports  to  209,157  tons,  value 
£3,148,698  ;  total  of  imports  and  exports  326,918  tons, 
value  £7,547,732. 

Adminutration. — The  executive  authority  at  Nigpur 
vests  in  the  chief-commissioner  and  agent  to  the  Governor- 
General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  staff,  a  judicial 
commissioner,  a  settlement  commi.ssioner,  a  sanitary  com- 
missioner, a  commissioner  of  customs,  four  commissioners  of 
revenue  and  circuit,  an  inspector-general  of  police,  an  in- 
spector-general of  public  instruction,  an  inspector-general  of 
jails  anddispensaries,  a  conservator  of  forests,  and  a  registrar- 
general  of  assurances,  who  is  also  commissioner  of  excise 
and  superintendent  of  stamps.  A  commissioner  presides 
over  each  of  the  four  divisions,  with  a  deputy-commissioner 
and  a-ssistants  in  each  of  the  nineteen  districts,  all  sub- 
ordinate to  the  chief-commissioner  at  Nigpur.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  1873-74  amounted  to 
Xl,260,977,  of  which  £1,057,021  was  derived  from  im- 
perial, and  £203,956  from  provincial  taxation.  The  civil 
expenditure  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £904,670,  of 
which  £440,232  was  on  imperial,  and  £464,438  ou 
provincial  account.  Of  the  total  revenue  £603,056,  or 
just  one-half,  was  derived  from  the  land.  There  were  196 
criminal  and  119  civil  courts  at  work  in  1873-74.  The 
regular  police  consisted  of  a  force  of  7539  officers  and 
men,  besides  a  municipal  pulico  of  988.  The  total  cost 
of  the  regular  and  municipal  pulico  in  1873-74  amounted 
to  £130,674.  The  troops  quartered  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces are  as  follows  : — Europeans — 3  batteries  of  artillery 
(with  18  guns),  and  2  regiments  and  1  company  of  in- 
fantry ;  natives — 2  rogimenta  of  cavaliy  and  6J  regiments 
of  infantry.  The  European  trooi)s  numbered  2462,  and 
the  native  troops  5475,  giving  a  total  of  7937  officers  and 
men,  kept  up  at  a  cost  of  £277,781.  For  the  education 
of  the  people  Qovornmont  maintains,  or  subsidizes  under 
its  grant-in-aid  system,  1532  schools,  attended  in  1873-74 
by  76,781  puptl.q,  and  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of 
£55,734,  to  which  the  state  contributed  £31,628,  or  over 
one-half.  These  schools  are  exclusivo  of  private  institu- 
tions not  receiving  support  from  the  stnto. 

Beaides  the  19  British  districts  of  tlie  Ctnti-al  Provinces dcscribwl 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  aiid  to  wliicli  oloni;  tlie  ahove  statistics 
refer,  there  are  also  15  email  fuudutory  states,  coiiqiiisiiiga  total  area 
of  28,834  sqnare  miles,  with  a  population  of  l,0-((i,710  souls,  made 
upasfoUowa  :— Hiadus,  838,187  ;  Jlnharamsdaiis,  7718  ;  Buddhists 
and  Jains,  14  ;  Christians,  5  ;  and  "oUiora"  (consisting  of  alwri- 
ginal  tribes),  403,786.  The  following  are  the  details  of  area  i)0|juln- 
tvon,  revenue,  itc,  of  each  of  these  stitcs  as  ollicially  returned  in 
1874-5  : — (l.)Bast<ir:  area,  13,062  square  miles;  population,  7'*.8ri6  ; 
supposed  gross  revenue,  £0213,  10s.;  annual  trihnte  to  the  British 
QoTcmmcnt,  £305,  12s.  (2.)  Kaiond  :  arcs,  3745  wquaro  miles; 
popuUtion,  133,483;  estimated  revenue,  £2000;  trihuto,  £355.  (3.) 
iUigarh-Bargarh:  area,  1486  square  miles  ;  population,  63,304  ;  esti- 
mated revenue,  £750;  tribute,  £40.  (4.)  Sarajigarh  :  area,  540 
square  miles;  population,  37,091  ;  estimated  revenue,  £800;  tribute, 
£135.  (5.)  I'atna  (under  Briliah  management):  ar»>a,  2399  square 
miles;  population,  98,636;  estimated  revenue,  £2500 ;  tribnte,  £60. 
(6.)  Soapur:areA,  906  square  miles;  population,  130,713;  estimated 
roveuue,  £1800;  tribute,  £500.  (7.)  lUira  Khol :  area,  833  square 
miles;  population,  12,660;  estimated  revenue,  £600;  tribute,  £58. 
<8.)  Bamri:  area,  1988  square  miles;  population,  63,613;  estimated 
revenue,  £600;  tribute,  £35.  (H.)  Sakti;  area,  115  aqusrc  miles; 
poptilatiou,  8394;  estimated  revenue,  £813;  tribute,  £35.  (10.) 
Kawardo:  area,  837  square  miles;  popiilation,  76,462;  estimated 
roveuue,  £5356;  tribute,  £1800.    (11.)  Kond.ior  Chhuikh.id.iu;  aica, 


174  sqnare  miles;  population.  29,690;  estimated  revenue,  £2203; 
tribute,  £1100.  (12.)  Kiuker:  area,  1000  square  miles;  population, 
43,552;  estimated  revenue,  £1500;  pays  no  tribute.  (13.)  Khaird- 
garh  (under  British  mauagement):  area,  940  sqnare  miles;  popula- 
tion, 122,264  ,  estimated  revenue,  £11,763  ;  tribute,  £4700.  (14.) 
Nandgaon:  area,  88 4 square  miles;  population,  148,454;  estimated 
revenue,  £8595;  tribute,  £-1000.  (15.)  Makrii:  area,  216  square 
miles;  population,  13,648;  estimated  revenue,  £2200;  pays  no  tri- 
bute. 

Including  the  19  British  districts  and  the  16  small 
feudatory  states,  the  Central  Provinces  comprise  a  total 
area  of  113,797  square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of 
9,251,229  souls,  made  upas  follows  :— Hindus,  6,518,137, 
or  70-46  per  cent. ;  Muhammadans,  240,965,  or  2-60  per 
cent. ;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  36,583,  or  0*40  per  cent. ; 
Christians,  10,482,  or  Oil  per  cent.;  and  "others," 
2,445,062,  or  26-43  per  cent  (w.  w.  H.) 

CENTUMVIRI,  among  the  Romans,  were  judges 
appointed  to  decide  common  causes  among  the  people,  of 
whom  three  were  chosen  out  of  each  tribe.  The  extent  of 
their  powers  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  were  originally  intended  to  deal  with 
questions  concerning  quiritiau  ownership,  which  determined 
the  status  of  the  citizens.  HoUweg  asserted  that  their 
jurisdiction  was  confined  to  civil  casey;  but  this  is 
doubtful.  (See  Hollweg,  Ueber  die  Compdotz  des  Centum- 
viralffefichis  ;  Tigerstriim,  De  Judicibv.s  apud  Romano)). 

CENTURION,  among  the  Rondans,  an  officer  in  the 
infantry  who  commanded  originally  a  hundred  men  (whence 
the  name),  but  afterwards  an  indefinite  number — the 
sixtieth  part  of  a  legion.  Centurions  were  of  two  grades, 
and  were  chosen  by  the  tribunes.  Their  duties  were  to 
drill  the  soldiers  and  appoint  their  tasks,  and  they  had 
power  to  punish  minor  offences. 

CEOS  (Koos),  the  modern  Zea  or  Tzia,  an  island  in  the 
yEgean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Cyclades  and 
the  eparchy  of  Syra,  1 4  miles  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  13  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  8. 
It  gradually  rises  towaitls  the  centre,  where  it  culminates 
in  Mount  Elias,  1860  feet  high.  Among  its  natural  pro- 
ductions are  lemons,  citrons,  olives,  wine,  and  honey  ;  and 
it  also  exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  valonia.  There 
were  formerly  fonr  towns  of  some  importance  in  the 
island : — Inlis,  about  three  miles  from  the  north-west 
shore  ;  Coressia,  the  harbonr  of  lulis,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Smintheus  in  the  neighbourhood  j  CarthKa  in  the 
south-east ;  and  Poiecssa  in  the  south-west.  Of  these 
lulls  is  represented  by  the  town  of  Zea,  and  Carfhaja  by 
the  village  of  'S  tais  Polais ;  and  t.-aces  of  the  other  two 
can  still  bo  made  out.  In  ancient  times  lu'is  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  lyric  poets  Simonidcs  and  Baccliylides, 
the  philosophers  Prodicus  and  Ariston,  and  the  physician 
Erasistratus  ;  and  the  excellence  of  its  laws  was  so 
generally  recognized  that  the  title  of  Ceau  Laws  passed 
into  a  proverb.  One  of  them,  which  forbade  a  citizen  to 
protract  his  life  beyond  sixty  years,  affords  a  curious 
instance  of  the  application  of  utilitarian  principles.  The 
present  population  of  the  island  is  about  fc'OOO,  cf  which 
the  capital  has  about  4300. 

CEPUALONIA,  or  Cefjldnia,  the  ancient  Cephallentu, 
on  island  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  tb^ 
largest  of  those  known  as  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  situatccj 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mainland,  almost  directly  opposite 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Its  extreme  length  is  31  miles,  and 
its  breadth  varies  from  about  20  nn'Ics  in  the  southern 
portion  to  three  or  less  in  the  projecting  part,  which  runa 
parallel  with  the  island  of  Ithaca,  at  a  distance  of  aboiA 
four  miles  across  the  strait  of  Giiiscurdo  or  Viscaro.  Tin 
whole  island,  with  its  area  of  348  English  square  miles,  i; 
covered  with  rocky  hills  of  varying  elevation,  the  main 
range  niiinint;  from  north-wcit  to  south-east.     The  ancient 
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moiiut  ^iios,  now  Elato,  Monto  Negro,  or  the  Black 
Mo\mtftin,  has  a  height  of  5300  feet,  aud  frequently  retains 
the  snow  for  several  months.  It  is  not  only  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  sierra,  but  also  the  highest  land  iu  the  whole 
Ionian  group.  The  uanio  "Black"  was  given  from  the 
dfirkuess  of  the  pine  woods  which  still  constitute  the  most 
stiiking  feature  in  Cejihaloniau  feceuery,  although  their 
extent  has  lieeu  greatly  curtailed  by  fire.  Ou  the  summit 
there  is  still  to  be  seen  an  ancient  altar,  surrounded  by 
the  bones  of  former  sacrifice.  The  i/ilaud  is  ill  supplied 
with  fresli  water;  there  are  few  permanent  streams  except 
the  Kfikli,  and  springs  are  apt  to  fail  in  dry  summers.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  island  a  gulf  runs  up  from  the  south 
a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  ;  ou  its  east  side  stands 
the  chief  town  Argostoli,  with  about  9U00  inhabitants, 
and  ou  its  west  side  the  rival  city  of  Lixuri,  with  6U00. 
About  five  miles  from  Argostoli  is  the  Castle  of  tit  (Jeorge, 
a  building  of  Venetian  origin,  and  the  stronge.st  fortifica- 
tion in  the  island ;  and  between  St  George  and  the  village 
of  Mataxata,  where  Byron  at  one  time  resided,  are  several 
large  catacombs.  On  an  eminence  east-south-east  of 
Argostoli  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cranii,  aud  Lixiui 
is  close  to  or  upon  those  of  Pale  ;  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island  are  the  remains  (if  Samus  ou  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  of  Proni  or  Pronni,  further  south  above  the  vale 
of  Rakli  and  its  blossoming  oleanders,  and  of  an  unknown 
city  near  the  village  of  Scala.  The  ruins  of  this  city  in- 
clude Eoman  baths,  a  brick-built  temple,  rock-cut  tombs, 
and  tesselated  pavements  ;  and  Cranii,  Proni,  and  Samos 
are  remarkable  for '  stretches  of  Cycloi>ean  and  Hellenic 
walls,  partly  of  the  most  irregular  construction,  aud  partly 
preserving  almost  unimpaired  the  results  of  the  most  perfect 
skill.  The  inhabitauts  of  Cephalonia  have  all  along  been 
extremely  active  ;  and  no  slight  amount  of  toil  has  been 
expended  in  the  construction  of  terraces  on  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hills.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population, 
however,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  soil  is  under  cuT- 
tivation,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  grown  in  the  island 
is  comparatively  meagre.  The  staple  is  the  currant,  in 
the  production  of  which  the  island  surpasses  Zante.  The 
fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Morea,  and  has  a  peculiar 
flavour  ;  it  finds  a  market  mainly  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  The  grape  vine  is  also  grown,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  is  a  rising  industry.  The  olive  crop  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  within  recent  years  the  culture 
pf  cotton  iu  the  low  grounds  Las  been  successfully 
attempted.  Manufactures  are  few  and  undeveloped,  but 
laco  irom  the  aloe  fibre,  Turkey  carpets,  aud  ba.sket-work 
are  produced  by  the  villagers,  and  boats  are  built  at  both 
the  principal  towns.  Among  recent  improvemeuts  may  be 
mentioned  the  erection  of  two  steam-mills  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-boat  communication  between  Argostoli 
hnd  Lixuri.  In  1873  there  were  exported  from  the  island 
19,603,933  ft)  of  native  currants,  of  the  value  of 
£123,176;  and  in  the  same  year  the  re-exportation  of 
Morea  curranU  was  4,567,192  ft,  valued  at  £25,728. 
llie  total  imports,  which  consist  mainly  of  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  rye,  amounted  to  £287,493.  Of  all  the  seven 
islands  Cephalonia  and  Zaute  are  most  purely  Greek ; 
ond  the  inhabitants  display  great  mental  activity.  Of 
several  contributors  to  the  national  literature  may  be 
mentioned  Bishop  Maniati,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
schism  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  Andrea 
Lascarato,  a -vigorous  political  writer  and  keen  defender  of 
the  British  protectorate,  who  brought  himself  into  great 
trouble  by  the  freedom  of  his  attacks  in  his  Mystet-ies  of 
Cephalonia, 

In  the  Homeric  jKwma,  Cephalonia  is  meulioned  under  the  iianio 
of  Same,  aud  its  iiiLabiianta,  among'  the  eubjecta  of  Ulya'^efl,  are 
derign.itcd  Cephallcncs.     In  the  Pci-aion  war  they  look  nut  Utile 


part ;  m  the  Teloiiouneaian  they  eide^l  with  the  Athenians.  Tlie 
town  of  Pale  was  vainly  besieged  bv  Philip  of  Mrtcedon  in  218  B.a, 
Ipernuse  it  liad  supported  the  yEtoliim  cause.  In  189  B.C.  all  the 
cities  surrendered  to  the  Kpniaus,  Init  Same  nfterwards  rerolteg, 
and  was  only  ri/ducoJ  after  a  siege  of  four  months.  The  island  wis 
presented  by  iladiiau  to  Athens,  but  it  appears  again  at  a  lattr  data 
lis  ''free  ana  autonomous."  After  the  division  of  the  Eomau  empirfe, 
it  continued  attuched  to  Byzantium  till  1082,  when  it  was  capturc'i 
liy  Hubert  Guiscard,  who  died,  however,  before  he  could  repre.-a  tS» 
rtvolt  of  1035.  In  1204  it  was  assigned  to  Onius,  )irince  of  TaJ«- 
entun.,  who  accepted  the  protection  of  Venice  in  1215  ;  and  aft«r 
1225  it  was  held  along  with  Banta  Ifaria  aud  Zante  by  a  eucccssi^ 
of  five  counti  of  the  Tocco  family  at  Naples,  rormally  made  ovtr 
to  Venice  in  1350  by  the  prince  of  Tarentum,  it  was  afterwards 
captured  by  the  Turks  in  1479  ;  but  the  Hispauicp-Veuetian  fleet 
nndtv  Benedetto  IVssaro  and  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  eflected  their 
expulsiiin  in  1 500,  and  the  island  continued  in  Venetian  possessichi. 
till  the  full  of  the  repuliUc.  For  sortie  time  it  was  administered  fox 
the  Flench  Government,  hut  iu  1809  it  was  taken  by  the  English 
undor  Collingwi'od.  Till  1813  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Maior  da 
Bosset,  a  Swiss  in  the  Britisli  service,  who  displayed  an  indusliy 
and  energy  iu  the  repression  of  uijustice-and  development  of  civilf- 
zatiou  only  outdone  by  the  despotic  vigour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
who  held  the  same  oflice  for  the  nine  years  from  1818-1827.  Dur- 
ing the  liriiifrh  pioteotoiate  the  island  made  undoubted  advan^B 
in  material  prop[x'rity,  but  was  several  times  the  scene  of  political 
disturbanoes.  It  retained  longer  than  the  sister  islands  traces  of 
feudal  infliKnce  excited  by  the  landed  jiroprietoi-s,  but  has  be& 
gradually  becoming  more  demucratic.  Under  the  Venetians  it  w4a 
divided  into  eight  districts,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  police  was 
in  force  ;  since  its  anne-xatii-n  to  Greece  it  haa  been  broken  up  intc 
twenty  deiiiarchias,  each  with  its  separate  jurisdiction  and  revenues, 
and  the  [lolico  system  has  been  abolished. 

A  sjieoial  treatise  on  the  antiiiuities  of  Cephalonia  was  written  by 
Pctnia  Jluuroccnus.  See  also  ilollainl's  Travels,  1816  ;  Ansted's 
loviuii  laliinda,  1803  ;  Viscount  KiikwaU's  Four  Years  in  Ionian 
Islands,  1804  ;  Wicbel  e  Die  Lisel  Kephulonia ;  and  Parliaiuenlarr 
papers. 

CERAM,  or  SiRANa,  an  island  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  situated  to  the  west  of  New  Guinea,  aii'd 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Government  of  the  Moluccas'.  It 
lies  between  2°  45'  30'  aud  3°  30'  30'  S.  Jat.,  and  extend* 
from  12£°  to  131°  10'  E.  long.;  its  greatest  length  Is 
about  200  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about  50,  and  its  area 
upwards  of  COOO  square  miles.  It  is  divided  iuto  two 
parts,  Great  Ceram  and  Little  Ceram  or  Huvamohel,  united 
by  the  isthmus  of  Taruno ;  and,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, the  eastern  portion  is  assigned  to  the  residency  of 
Banda,  while  the  western  belongs  to  that  of  Amboyuo. 
A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  island  from  east  to 
west,  and  attains  iu  various  parts  a  height  of  upwards  of 
8000  feet.  The  loftiest  summit — Nusa  Keli — has  au 
elevation  of  9500  feet ;  aud  others  of  mark  are  Salagor, 
Trier,  and  Tomaehe.  The  coast  is  for  the  most  part  rocky 
aud  precipitous;  but  it  is  broken  in  several  places  by  con- 
siderable bays,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Hatuvi  aud 
Savoai  on  the  north,  and  Huvamohel,  Amabay,  Nusa  Laut, 
aud  Selan  ou  the  south.  The  country  is  well  watered  witb 
streams,  which  are  of  very  little  use,  however,  for  naviga- 
tiou  or  systematic  irrigation.  Several  hot  sjiriugs  h.'we  beSu 
discovered,  and  earthquakes  are  not  uiifrequent.  A  largo 
part  of.  the  interior  is  covered  ^^ath  dense  aud  gloomy 
forests,  and  except  along  the  coasts  the  population  is  very 
scant.  For  the  naturalist  Ceram  is  a  comparatively 
uninteresting  island,  without  any  characteristic  species  or 
abundance  Of  specimens.  The  Bandanese  pay  occasional 
visits  to  shoot  bears  and  deer;  there  are  numbers  of  wil|J 
goats  and  cattle ;  and  among  the  birds  are  mentioned 
cassowaries,  cockatoos,  birds  of  paradise,  and  the  swallov^ 
I  hat  furnish  the  edible  nests.  A  large  number  of  fish  art* 
to  be  found  in  the  various  rivers  ;  and  as  early  as  1860  ijp 
fewer  than  213  species  were  described  by  Dr  Bleeker  ?l'» 
the  NatuvrkunJuj  Tijdsclirifi  v.  N.  I.  The  most  valuable 
timber  trees  are  the  iron-wood  and  the  makila.  Kicq^ 
maize,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cane,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  are 
grown  ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  production  is  the 
sago  palm,  which  grows  ubuudautly  in  the  swampy  districta^ 
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especially  of  Eastern  C'cram,  auJ  furaisLea  a  vast  Bupitly 
of  food,  not  only  to  Oeram  itself,  but  to  other  i-slaiids  to 
tlia  east.  The  DutcU  settlers  at  Ainboyua  have  recently 
established  cocoa  plautatioas  at  various  .  jjoiiita,  and  the 
dovernmpnt  encouragca  their  formation.  Tho  inhnbitfinta 
ara  inostly  gathered  in  villager  along  the  coast;  they  are 
p.irtly  native  Alfuroes  and  [lartly  immigrant  Malays,  with 
11  considerable  intermixture  of  Bugineso,  Macassars,  Bali- 
iiese,  and  other  races  of  the  archipelago.  Christianity 
lias  been  introduced  in  rarioun  districts,  especially  along 
the  southern  coast,  but  as  yet  with  but  little  practical 
benefit.  A  baneful  influence  has  been  exerted  by  a  secret 
ejciety  called  the  Kakian  Union,  to  which  jiagans, 
Mahometans,  and  Christians  indiscriminately  attached 
themselves ;  and  it  ha.s  several  times  cost  the  Dutch 
authoritibH  considerable  efforts  to  frustrate  their  machina- 
tions. A  full  account  of  tho  union  will  bo  found  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  Tij'hchi-ift  van  Xed.  Lid.  Tho  total 
jiupulation  is  estimated  at  195.000,  of  whom  the  lands  on 
tlie  south  coast  contain  65,000,  the  lands  on  the  north 
out  40,000,  and  the  south-western  peninsula  a  large 
jiortiou  of  the  remainder.  Thei-o  was  a  Dutch  fort  at 
Kambello,  on  thj  west  nido  of  Little  Ceram,  as  early  as 
1646.  See  Wallace's  JTaht;/  Archl2>d(jujo,  and  Bickmore's 
£a-iten:  Arcki}>el<igo. 

CERBERUS  (Kc'p/?cpo9),  in  Greek  mythdogj-,  the  dog 
vhich guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades,  not  against  incomei's, 
but  against  whoever  might  seek  to  escape.  In  Hesiod 
i^Theog.  310),  he  is  a  many-headed  monster  with  a  fearful 
Lark,  but  usually  he  was  represented  with  three  heads  and 
the  body  of  a  dog  such  as  haunted  battlefield.-),—  sometimes 
also  with  the  tail  of  a  snake.  Tlie  some  number  of  heads 
occurs  in  other  beings  connected  with  the  lower  world,  as  in 
riecate  "  triformis"  and  Hennes  "  trikephalos."  The  most 
difficult  of  the  laboum  imposed  on  Hercules  was  to  bring 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  and  in  this  ho  was  forbidden 
by  Pluto  to  use  any  weapons.  Of  the  various  suggested 
derivations  of  the  name  jierhaps  the  most  satisfactory  is 
that  which  connects  it  with  Ipijiai.  the  darkness  of  Hades. 

CERDONIANS,  a  Gnostic  sect,  founded  by  Cerdo,  a 
Syrian,  who  came  to  Rome  about  1 10,  but  concerning 
whose  history  little  is  known.  They  held  that  there  aie 
two  first  causes^-the  perfectly  good  and  tho  perfectly  enl. 
Tho  latter  is  also  tho  creator  of  tho  world,  the  gotl  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  author  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus  Clirist 
in  the  sou  of  the  good  deity  ;  he  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  oppose  the  evil ;  but  hLs  incarnation,  and  therefore  his 
auffcriugs  were  a  mere  npiiearance.  Regarding  the  Uxty 
as  the  work  of  tho  evil  deity,  the  Cenlonians  formed  a 
moral  system  of  great  M6^erity,  prohibiting  marriage,  wine, 
and  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  advocating  fasting  and  other 
auBterities.  Origeu  attributes  to  Cerdo  the  opinion, — 
which  was  certainly  held  by  the  more  famo\»a  Marcion,  his 
contemporary  and,  in  some  respects  at  least,  his  follower, — 
that  there  are  three  first  causes — the  perfectly  go<Hl,  Llio 
perfectly  evil,  and  the  imperfect,  whom  Marcion  calls  "  the 
just"  (to  SiWok),  and  who  is  tho  creator  of  the  world  and 
the  god  of  the  Jews.  Besides  the  Old  Testament,  Cerdo 
i-ejected  abo  tho  New,  except  part  of  Luke's  GosihjI  and 
of  6t  Paul's  Epistles.     See  ilARtiON  and  Gnostics. 

CERES,  in  Mythology,  was  the  Roman  go<ldees  of  seed 
and  harvest,  worshipped  jointly  with  Liber  (Bacchus) 
and  Libera  (Proserpine).  No  special  mrth  or  personal 
liiatory  is  known  to  ha\o  been  attached  to  her.  But  enrlv 
in  tho  times  of  the  Repiddic,  when  Greek  deities  were 
introduced  into  Rome  on  the  advice  of  the  Sibylline  Injoks, 
Demeter,  the  Greek  goddess  of  seed  and  harvest,  whoae 
worship  was  largely  spread  iu  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy, 
usurped  iu  Rome  thi  d'lyiuo  position  which  Cures  held 
before;  or  rather  to  Ceres  wore  added  tho  religious  rites 


which  the  fi  reeks  paid  to  Demeter,  and  the  mythological 
incidents  which  originated  with  her.  These  rights  were 
Greek  in  their  language  and  forms,  the  priestesses  were 
Greeks,  and  the  temple  was  Greek  in  its  architecture.  Her 
principal  festivals  were  (1)  the  Cereatia  (April  12-19), 
corresponding  in  the  main  idea  with  the  Elensinia,  and 
(2)  the  Jejunmm  CWeris  (October  4),  corresponding  to  the 
Thesmophoria  of  Demeter.  The  Cerealia  included  the 
spectacle  of  hunting  a  fox  with  a  torch  attached  to  his  tail 
Her  temple  in  Rome  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  wa« 
rebuilt  by  Augustus.  C'laiidius  attempted  to  introduce  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis  into  Rome  in  connection  with  hei 
worship. 

As  regards  the  Greek  goddess,  the  chief  interest  of  her 
worahipi^era  was  concentrated  on  tho  myth  which  told  how 
her  only  daughter  Persephone  (Proserpine)  had  been  carried 
off  in  a  chariot  by  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  from 
the  fields  of  Ennn,  in  Sicil}',  where  she  was  gathering 
flowers  ;  other  districts  also  were  a.ssigned  for  this  incident, 
but  the  Romans  naturally  preferred  £una  as  being  v>ie 
nearest.  Demetei-  wandered  over  the  earth  searching  for 
her  daughter  in  vain,  in  her  augnLsh  refusing  food  or  drink, 
and  threatening  a  famine  for  mankind,  till  Zeus  agreed  to 
allow  Persephone  in  future  to  live  half  the  year  with  her 
mother  on  the  earth.  The  other  half  she  must  remain  with 
Pluto  iu  the  lower  world.  From  the  myth  so  far  it  was  an 
obvious  step  to  think  of  Demeter  as  a  mother  always 
anxious  for  her  chUd,  j-earning  through  half  the  year  to  see 
her  again,  and  sad  through  the  other  half  at  the  prospect 
of  )ier  leaving  again.  But  a  deeper  meaning  appears  to 
hare  been  found  in  the  myth  by  those  who  were  initiated 
into  tho  mysteries  of  Elenais,  in  which  seems  to  have  been 
taught  the  principle  of  a  new  life  after  death,  founded  on 
the  return  of  Persephone  to  the  uppe.-  world,  or  rather  on 
the  process  of  nature  by  which  seed  sown  iu  the  ground 
must  first  die  and  rot  before  it  can  yield  new  life,  a 
process  which  the  annual  going  and  coming  of  Persephono 
was  designed  to  illustrate.  To  make  more  explicit  this 
connection  of  Demeter  with  seed-sow  iug,  the  myth  tells  how, 
in  Henrchiug  for  her  daughter,  she  was  hospitably  received 
among  other  places  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  and  how,  when 
leaving  Eleusis,  she  gave  to  Triptolemus,  the  king's  son. 
her  chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  with  the  injunction  to 
travel  over  the  world  teaching  men  to  cultivate  grain  as  she 
had  then  begun  to  teach  them.  At  the  Thasmophoria,  a 
festival  in  which  only  married  women  took  part,  Demeter 
w,)s  regarded  as  having  instituted  certain  laws  {Ota-fioC)  for 
regulating  life,  in  particular  the  married  life  of  women.  In 
the  Cretan  myth  of  Demeter  she  was  connected  with  a  hero 
Jasion,  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  sow  grain,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  sou,  Plutos.  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea, 
appears  a<  repugnant  to  her  in  the  myth,  according  to 
which  she  took  the  form  of  a  horse  to  escape  him,  but  wan 
overtaken,  and  finally  bore  to  him  the  winged  horse  Arion. 
It  may  have  been  with  reference  to  this  that  she  was  figured 
iu  an  ancient  image  at  Phigaleia  as  having  a  horse's  in 
place  of  a  hiunan  head.  Her  attributes  were  a  veil  and 
diadem  on  her  head,  ears  of  corn  or  poppies  in  her  hand. 
Her  principal  sacrificfe  consisted  of  pigs.  Demeter  was  a 
daughter  of  Kronos  and  Rhea.  Zeus  was  the  father  of 
J'ersephone. 

CERIGNOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  south  of  tho 
Neapolitan  province  of  Capitanata,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Foggia, 
pleasantly  situated  ou  an  eminence  wliich  commands  an 
extensive  view.  The  surrounding  plain  is  well  cultivated, 
and  produces  largo  quantities  of  almonds  and  cotton. 
Linen  is  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants,  Cerignola  is 
divided  into  an  old  and  new  town,  and  contains  a  hospital, 
a  college,  and  several  convents.  Here,  on  the  28th  April 
1503,  tho  fei^aniards,  under  Qonsalvo  de  Cordova,  defeated 
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the  French,  when  the  leader  of  the  latter,  the  Due  de 
Nemours,  was  slain.  In  the  ueighbourhood,  to  the  west 
6f  the  Lago  di  Salpi,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Apalran 
town  Salapia.     Population  about  17,500. 

CERIGO,  the   ancient   Cyihera   (Kv^ijpa),  one  of  the 
fconian  islands,  situated  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  150 
ttiiles  from  Zante,  but  only  about  8  miles  from  Cape  Malea 
Dn  the  southern  coast  of  Greece.     Its  length  from  N.  to 
3.  is  nearly  20  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  12; 
its  area  is  114  square  miles.     The  general  character  of  the 
iurface  is  rocky  and  broken ;  but  streams  abound,  and 
'.here  are  various  parts  of    considerable   fertility.      Two 
iaves,  of  imposing  dimensions,  and  adorned  with  stalactites 
3f  great  beauty,  are  the  most  notable  among  its  natural 
peculiarities ;  one  is  situated  at  the  seaward  end  of  the 
glen   of  the   Mylopotamus,   and   the  other,  named  Santa 
Sophia,  about  two  hours  ride  from  Capsali.     Less  of  the 
ground  is  cultivated  and  more  of  it  is  in  pasture  land  than 
in  any  other  of  the  seven  islands.     Some  wine  and  corn 
ira  produced,  and  the  quality  of  the  olive  oil  is  good.    The 
honey  is  still  highly  prized,  as  it  was  in  remote  antiquity ; 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of   cheese  is  manufactured 
from  the  mUk  of  the  goat.    Salt,  flax,  cotton,  and  currants 
ire  also  mentioned  among  the  produce.     The  people   are 
industrious,  and  many  of  them  go  to  seek  employment  as 
abourers  in  the  Morea  and  Asia  Minor.     Unfortunately 
;he  island  has  hardly  a  regular  harbour  on  any  part  of  the 
ioast ;  and  from  its  situation  at  the  meeting  as  it  were  of 
icas,   the  currents  in  the  neighbourhood  are  strong,  and 
itorms  are  very  frequent.     The  best  anchorage  is  at  San 
S^icolo,  at  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
The   principal  village  is  Capsali,  a  place  of  about  1500 
uhabitants,  at  the  southern  extreiuity,  with  a  bishop,  and 
several    convents   and  churches ;  the   lesser   hamlets  are 
Modari,   Potamo,  and  San  Nicolo.     There  are   compara- 
■'ively  few  traces  of  antiquity,  and  the  identification  of  the 
mcient   cities  has   not  been    satisfactorily  accomplished. 
The  capital  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  maritime  and  an  inland  portion,  distant  from 
iach  other  about  10  stadia.     The  site  of  the  upper  city  is 
jrobably  at  Paleopoli,  about  three  miles  from  the  present 
oort  of  Avlemona ;  but  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  the 
amous  shrine  of  the  Venus  of  Cythera,  whose  worship  had 
oeen  introduced  from  Syria,  and  ultimately  spread  over 
preece.     The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  very 
Dadly  educated.     The  number  of  priests  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  and  no  fewer  than  260  chm-chcs 
or  chapels  have  been  counted.     Spiridiou  Vlandi,  author 
bf  an  Italian  and  Romaic  lexicon,  published  at  Venice  in 
,1806,  is  one  of  the  few  Cerigotes  who  have  made  appear- 
ance in  literature.     In   1857    the    total   population    waa 
13,256,  the  excess  of  females  being  1028;  it  appears  now 
to  number  about  10,000.     At  a  very  early  date  Cythera  waa 
the  seat  of  a  Phoenician  settlement,  established  in  connection 
ivith  the  purple  fishery  of  the  neighbouring  coast.     For  a 
time  dependent  on  Argos,  it  became  afterwards  an  im- 
portant possession  of  the  Spartans,  who  annually  desp.itched 
i  governor  named  the  Cytherodices.    In  the  Peloponuesiaii 
War,  Nicias  occupied  the  island,  and  in  393  it  was  captured 
by  Conon  the  Athenian.     By  Augustas  it  was  bestowed 
on  Eurycles.     Its  moderu  history  has  been  very  much  the 
i>ame  as  that  of  the  other  Ionian  Islands ;  but  it  was  subject 
to  Venice  for  a  much  shorter  period — from  1717  to  1797. 
See  the  works  referred  to  under  Cephalonia. 

CERIGOTTO,  an  island  of  Greece,  belonging  to  the 
Ionian  group,  and  situated  between  Cerigo  and  Crete  in 
35°  50' N.  lat.  and  23°  20'  E.  long..  It  was  anciently 
known  ss  ^ijilia,  and  is  now  called  by  its  inhabitants 
Lius.  With  an  area  of  about  10  square  miles  it  supports 
»  population  of  about  300,  who  are  mainly  Cretan  refugees. 


and   in   favourable   seasons   exports  s  quantity  of  good 
wheat.     It  was  long  a  favourite  resort  of  Greek  pirates. 

CERINTHUS  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  earliest 
heretical  sects  of  the  Christians.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Egypt  (Theod.  /Tcpi-.  Fal,  ii.  3),  but  removed  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  propagated  his  doctrines.  Ho  flourished, 
according  to  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecd.  iii.  28)  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  (98-117).  Irenaeus  relates  a  story  which  repre- 
sents him  as  a  contemporary  of  the  ajMstle  John  {Contra 
Hcer.  iiL  3,  4).  He  Bays  that  John,  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord,  when  in  Ephesua  went  to  bathe,  and  when  he  Baw 
Cerinthus  inside,  he  leapt  from  the  bath  without  bathing, 
ciying  out,  "  Let  us  flee,  lest  the  bath  fall,  for  Cerinthus 
the  enemy  of  the  truth  is  within."  Irenosus  heard  this 
story  from  some  people  who  heard  it  from  Polycarp,  who 
may  have  heard  it  dii'cctly,  or  more  likely  at  second-hand, 
from  some  of  the  friends  of  St  John.  The  same  story  is 
told  in  regard  to  Eljion,  but  not  on  so  good  authority.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  death  of  Cerinthus. 

We  possess  three  different  authorities  for  the  opinions  of 
Cerinthus,  to  some  extent  inconsistent  with  each  other, — 
Ireuseus,  Cains  the  Romau  presbyter,  and  the  third 
nuknowu.  Lipsius  has  tried  to  prove  tliat  the  third  was 
Hippolytus. 

According  to  IreuKus  {Cojitra  Hcer.  i.  26),  Cerinthus 
tanght  "that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme  God, 
but  by  a  certain  power  which  was  separated  and  distant 
from  the  supreme  authority,  which  is  over  all,  and  which 
was  ignorant  of  the  God  over  all."  He  also  maintained 
"  that  Jesus  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin,  but  was  the  offspring 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  born  like  all  other  human  beings, 
and  that  he  was  juster  and  wiser  and  more  prudent  than 
all."  He  affirmed  also  "  that  after  his  baptisiji  the  Christ 
came  down  into  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  from  the  Lord, 
who  is  above  al),  and  that  then  he  proclaimed  the  unknown 
Father  and  performed  miracles,  but  towards  the  end  the 
Christ  flew  away  from  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  suffered  and 
was  raised  up,  but  that  the  Christ  remained  impassible, 
being  spiritual."  The  same  information  is  given  in  the 
treatise  The  Befuiatioii  of  Heresies,  first  ascribed  to 
Origen,  and  now  to  Hippolytus  (lib.  vii.  c.  33),  in  the  very 
words  of  Irenseus,  and  the  writer  repeats  it  in  his  summary 
(x.  21),  with  the  addition  that  it  was  by  an  angelic  power 
that  the  world  was  made.  Irenaeus  (iii  li.  7,  see  also 
Jerome,  De  Viris  III.  c.  9)  also  informs  us  that  the  gospel 
of  St  John  contained  statements  which  were  specially 
intended  to  remove  ihe  error  of  Cerinthus,  and  of  tha 
Nicolaitanes  who  held  the  opinion  before  him,  that  the 
maker  of  the  world  and  the  supreme  God  were  different 

From  Caius  the  Romau  presbyter  our  information  is  as 
follows.  "  Cerinthus,  by  means  of  revelations  which 
pretend  to  be  written  by  a  great  apostle,  speaking  falsely, 
introduces  wonders  which  he  speaks  of  as  if  they  had  been 
shown  to  him  by  angels,  (layiug  that  after  the  resurrection 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  be  on  earth,  and  that  again 
men  in  bodily  form  would  live  in  Jerusalem  and  be  subject 
to  lusts  and  pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  wishing  to  lead  astray,  he  affirms  that  a 
thousand  years  will  be  spent  in  marriage  feasting "  (Eus. 
Hist.  Ecd.  iii.  28).  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that 
Caiirs  derived  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  millennium 
in  which  Cerinthus  beheved  from  the  revelations  which 
Cerinthus  wrote  in  the  name  of  a  great  apostle.  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  affirms  that  some  maintained  that 
the  Apocalj'pse  was  not  tlie  production  of  the  ajwstle 
John,  not  even  of  a  saint,  but  of  Cerinthus,  who  established 
the  feet  called  Cerinthiau  from  him,  and  who  wished  to 
give  a  respectable  name  to  his  own  fiction  (Eus.  Hist.  Ecd. 
vii.  25).  The  context  proves  conclusi'-ely  that  Dionysius. 
refers  specially  to  Caius,  whose  wordi  he  partly   quotes 
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and  partly  paraphrases.  The  paraphrase  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  invent  a  discreditable  character  and  doctrine  for  a 
heretic.  He  says  that  Cerinthus  believed  "  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  would  bo  on  earth,  and  that  being  fond 
of  the  body  and  altogether  carnal,  ho  dreamt  that  he 
would  revel  in  these  delights  for  which  he  longed — the 
satisfaction  of  the  stomach  and  the  parts  below  it,  that  is, 
in  foods,  and  drinks,  and  marriages,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  thought  that  he  could  more  decently  procure 
these,  namely,  feasts  and  sacrifices  and  the  slaying  of 
victims."  It  is  barely  possible  that  Diony&ius  may  have 
had  access  to  other  sources  of  information  than  the  state- 
ment of  Caius,  but  the  probability  is  all  on.  the  other  side. 
He  was  a  determined  autagouist  of  milienarianism,  and 
was  prepared  to  see  gross  sensuality  in  the  adherents  of  the 
doctrine  ;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  Cerinthus 
was  sensual.  Wo  cannot  even  alhrm  that  he  was  a 
millenarian,  for  Caius  evidently  formed  his  opinion  on  this 
matter  in  consequence  of  his  belief  that  Cerinthus  wrote 
the  Kevelation  ascribed  to  St  John — a  belief  which  others 
seem  to  havo  shared  with  him  (Epiph.  llcer.  li.,  3). 

Our  third  source  is  not  extant  in  its  original  form,  but 
is  to  be  traced  in  Epiphanius  (//ar.  xxviii.),  and  in  alnrost 
all  the  Latin  writers  on  heresy  contained  in  Oehler's  first 
volume  of  his  Corpus  ll»reeiolor/irum,  but  most  markedly 
in  Philastrius  (c.  ^C)  and  Pseudo-Augustinus  (c.  8). 
According  to  Irena9U3,  Coriuthus  carefully  distinguished 
between  the  historical  man  Jesus  and  the  toon  Christ. 
This  source  evidently  represented  Jesus  and  Christ  as  the 
same,  and  it  was  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  his 
baptism  that  rendered  Jesus  Christ  capable  of  performing 
miracles.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  sun  of  Joseph  aud  Mary, 
and  was  for  the  short  time  of  his  ministry  niirauuloualy 
endowed  through  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  left  him  before  he  sulTered,  and  he  died  and 
did  not  rise  agoin,  but  will  rise  a^fain  when  the  general 
resurrection  takes  place. 

Cerinthus,  according  to  these  authorities,  affirmed  that 
the  world  was  made  by  ongols,  and  that  the  law  and  the 
prophets  were  given  by  one  of  the  aiigi'ls  who  made  the 
world.  Philastrius  thus  sums  up  the  other  features  of  the 
heresy.  "  He  tiught  circumcision  and  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  .  .  .  He  does  not  receive  the  apostle  Paul, 
he  honours.  Judas  the  traitor,  he  receives  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  llatthew,  ho  despises  three  gospels,  he  rejects  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ho  bl.isphcmes  the  blessed  martyrs." 
Epiphanius  nnkes  him  accept  only  a  portion  of  the  gospel 
of  St  Matthew.  Ho  thinks  that  he  was  one  of  those 
Judaic  Christians  referred  to  in  Acts  xv.  24,  that  he  also 
found  fault  with  the  apostle  Peter  for  going  to  Cornelius 
(Acts  xi.  3)  and  created  a  commotion  against  Paul  in 
connectiua  with  Titus  (Acts  xxL  28),  and  that  St  Paul 
alludes  to  a  practice  of  Ccriuthians  ir  noticing  baptii^m  for 
the  dead. 

Most  of  these  statements  are  probably  incorrect,  aud 
some  of  them  are  to  be  rejected  without  hesitation  for 
chronological  reasons.  Some  of  the  writers  mention  a 
Merinthus,  who  was  either  the  same  as  Ceriutlius  or  was 
confounded  with  him.  It  is  likely  that  tliLs  is  not  the  only 
eonfusion  in  these  accounts,  and  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  either  Justin  or  Uipi)olytu8  could  be  the  source 
from  which  they  wero  drawn,  or  that  the  account  contained 
iu  it  was  more  accurate  than  that  of  Ircmcus. 

Ccrintlius  is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  hiatorinns  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, but  special  reftrciuo  may  be  made  to  Lnrdoer'a  works,  vol. 
viii.  (Kippi.s's  edition)  ;  Jlanscl'a  L'liostie  l/rrcs,rs  ^Loudon,  ISTft) ; 
I.ipsius's  "Onoslirismin,"  in  Kmch  and  flritbcr,  p  257;  hinZiir 
Vufltenkrilik  ties  Epiplianias  tVienna,  1885),  p.  116,  and  Iiis  Die 
Qiietltn  der  iilleslfn  KttzfrgexhMilt  (Lripsir,  1875),  p.  89  ;  and 
.\dolf  Hainoek'a  Zar  QiiclUixkrUii  lit,-  OcKliichU  dca  OKOslimtmut 
(Uipsic,  1S73),  p.  •)«.  {J.Tt.\ 


CERRETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  iu  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  Bencvento,  on  the  Cusano.  It  is  well-built,  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  blope  of  Monte  Matese,  and  has 
a  fine  cathedral,  collegiate  church,  and  seminary.  With 
Tclese  it  forilis  the  see  of  a  bishop.  There  are  several 
cloth  manufactories,  and  excellent  wine  is  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  suffered  greatly  from  the 
plague  in  1656,  and  from  an  earthquL!:e  in  1688.  Popu- 
lation, 7000. 

CERRO  DE  PASCO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  di^partment 
of  Junin,  on  the  table-land  of  Bombon,  14, .^80  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  houses  are  ill-built,  and  there  are  no  public 
buildings  of  importance.  Living  is  dear,  the  neighbourhood 
is  unfertile,  aud  the  climate  is  cold  and  stormy.  .  The  silver 
mines,  discovered  in  1630,  are  numerous,  but  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  in  past  times.  Population,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Indians  and  a  mongrel  race,  about  13,000. 

CERTALDO,  a  market-town  -of  Thiscany,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elsa,  in  the  province  of  Florence,  and  15  miles 
south-west  of  that  city.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Boccaccio, 
whose  house,  repaired  iu  1823  by  the  2k.rchesa  Lenzoni 
Medici,  is  still  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  rooms  contains, 
besides  Pome  of  the  "ancient  furniture,  the  remnants  of 
the  poet's  tomb,  his  autograph,  and  his  picture.  Kot  far 
from  the  house  stands  the  Church  of  St  IHchael  and  St 
Jame^,  from  which  Boccaccio's  remains  were  removed  ia 
1783.  In  Dtcember  1875  a  monument  to  his  memory 
was  erected  by  the  authoritieci  of  the  town.  The  older 
part  of  Certaldo  is  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  conical 
hill,  and  contains  the  building  which  wan  ouue  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Counts  Alberti,  the  lords  of  the  place  before 
it  became  subject  to  Florence.  There  also  dwelt  the  vicara 
of  Certaldo,  who  ruled  the  town  and  district  for  Florence, 
till  llie  reign  of  the  rtformer  Peter  Leopold.  The  new 
liuigh  is  situated  along  the  course  of  a  road  that  skirts 
the  foot  of  the  hill.      Population  about  2000. 

CERVANTES-SAAVEDRA,  Mk>U£l  de  (1547-1616),' 
the  author  of  JJvu  (JdMo^f,  was  born  at  AlcalAde  Henares, 
ihc  ancieut  CumplulHin,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  New 
Castile,  in  1547.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  iwt  known,  but 
as  he  was  baptized  on  the  9th  of  October  it  is  conjectured 
from  his  Christian  name  that  hi,  was  born  on  St  Michaelma.s 
day  preceding.  The  place  of  his  nativity  also  remained  iu 
doubt  uutil  the  year  174S,  when  Don  Juan  de  Yriarta 
found  iu  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid  a  manuscript  entitled 
La  I'en/iiJera  Fatn'a  Je  Miguel  de  Ctrvitides,  written  by  the 
learnedBenedictineMartin  Sarnuenfo.  Till  then  seven  cities, 
Madrid.  Seville,  Luceua,  Toledo.  Esquivias,  Alcazar  de  San 
Juan,  aud  Consuegra,  had  contended  for  the  honour  of  being 
his  birthplace,  although  in  the  Toimji-uphy  uf  Algiers,  \sy 
Father  Haedo,  published  iu  1C12,  mentiou  was  made  of 
Ctrvautes  as  a  native  of  AlcaU  de  Henares,  and  the 
genealogist  Jlcndez  de  Silva,  in  his  tract  on  Nuuo  Alfonso, 
published  iu  1048,  had  also  ."poken  of  hira  as  a  noble 
Castilian  gentleman  of  the  same  town.  Ail  doubts  on  the 
sulgect,  their  long  ignorance  as  to  which  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  carelessness  with  wluch  the  Spaniards  have 
treasured  what  belongs  to  the  memory  of  Iheir  illustrious 
countryman,  wero  finally  resolved  by  the  discovery  of  the 
petition  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  at  Algiers  addressed 
by  Cervantes  to  the  Government  in  1580.  The  family  of 
Cervantes,  which  had  for  .«ome  generations  attached  to  their 
patronyijiic  the  name  of  Saavedra,  was  of  respectable  if  not 
noble  origin.  The  patriotic  zeal  of  some  later  biographers 
has  even  claimed  for  it  affinity  to  the  royal  blood  of^CastUc. 
The  cradle  of  the  race  was  Galicia,  from  which  province 
the  ancestors  of  Cervantes  emigrated  at  an  early  datr. 
Members  of  the  farady  accomp.\nied  Ferdinand  IIL  on  lii^ 
expedition  ngiiinst  the  Jloorish  kingdom  of  Seville  ar.d 
obtained  a  simre  of  the  tonouoreJ  teiritory.     Tin-  STiu 
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father  of  Miguel  was  Juan  de  Cervantes,  a  knight  of  some 
distinction,  who  held  the  office  of  corregidor  of  Ossuna  at 
ihe  beginning  of  tlie  16th  century.  His  son  Rodiigo 
married  in  1540  Leonora  de  Cortinas,  a  lady  of  Esquivias, 
of  birth  equal  to  his  own  biit,  it  is  presumed,  of  no  greater 
fortune.  There  were  four  children  of  the  marriage,  two 
sons,  Hodrigo  and  Miguel,  and  two  daughters.  Although 
ranking  themselves  with  the  hidplgos,  the  parents  must 
have  been,  at  the  birth  of  their  younger  son,  in  humble 
circumstances.  The  biographers  have  been  able  to  glean 
but  few  details  of  the  early  life  of  our  hero,  aud  for  these 
they  are  indebted  almost  entirely  to  the  chance  allusions  in 
Cervautes's  owu  writings.  He  studied  grammar  aud  the 
humanities  under  a  master  of  some  repute,  Lopez  de  Hoyos, 
end,  according  to  a  doubtful  tradition,  spent  two  years  at 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  residing  in  the  Calle  de 
Moros.  That  he  received  a  fair  education  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  age,  and  had  an  extensive  though  not  exact 
knowledge  of  classical  and  general  literature,  his  works  bear 
witness.  When"  a  boy  he  describes  himself  as  having 
attended  the  representations  of  the  first  regular  company 
of  Spanish  actors  under  Lope  de  Eueda^  the  founder  of 
the  dramatic  art  in  Spain.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the 
magnificent  obsequies  held  in  honour  of  Isabel  de  Valois, 
the  wife  of  Philip  IL,  in  1568,  the  most  advanced  scholars 
of  Lopez  de  Hoyos  competed  in  the  literary  exercises,  in 
Latin  and  in  Spanish,  which  formed  part  of  the  funeral 
ceremony;  and  chief  among  the  victors  was  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  who  is  mentioned  by  his  master  in  the  most 
affectionate  aud  laudatoiy  terms  as  his  "  dear  and  beloved 
pupil."  These  compositions,  among  which  were  sonnets, 
letrillixs,  aud  reJoMillas,  have  perished,  together  with 
many  of  the  early  poetical  essays  of  their  author,  probably 
with  no  loss  to  the  wftrld  or  to  his  reputation.  In  his 
Joufniy  to  Parnassus  Cervantes  speaks  of  these  effusions 
cf  his  youthful  muse  with  characteristic  modesty  and 
candour,  averring  that  "  from  his  tenderest  years  he  had 
loved  the  sweet  art  of  poesy,"  and  had  composed  endless 
ballads  and  sonnets,  good  and  bad,  but  confessing  with  4 
touching  humility  that  Heaven  had  not  granted  him  the 
poet's  grace.*  Among  the  last  works  belonging  to  this 
period,  of  which  their  author  speaks  with  more  complacency, 
was  Filena,  a  pastoral  poem,  esteemed  sufficiently  good. by 
his  contemporaries  lo  earn  for  the  author  a  place  among  the 
multitude  of  those  who  wrote  themselves  poets  in  that 
fruitful  harvest-time  of  Spanish  literature. 

In  1568  tliure  came  to  iIadrid-=-charged  with  a  message 
cf  condolence  ^rom  the  Pope  to  Philip  IL,  on  the  death  of 
his  son  Don  Carlos,  and  with  sundry  complaints  respecting 
default  of  allegiance  to  Rome — the  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 
who,  though  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  already 
earned,  a  name  for  culture  and  a  good  disposition  to  letters. 
With  him  Cervantes  took  service  as  a  camarero  or  page, — 
•n  employment  held  to  be  no  humiliation  in  that  age  even 
to  young  men  of  noble  birth, — returning  in  the  suite  of  his 
patron  to  Rome  by  way  of  Valencia,  Barcelona,  and  the 
south  of  France.  Apparently  the  post  was  not  to  the 
taate  of  one  in  whom  the  sight  of  Italy — then  for  the 
greater  part  a^  fief  of  Spain — awakened  more  of  warlike 
than  of  poetic  ambition.  In  the  beginning  of  1570  the 
cardinal's  page  exchanged  his  livery  for  the  soldier's 
nniform,  enlisting  in  thb  company  of  the  famous  Captain 
Don  Diego  de  Urbina  of  the  regiment  of  Don  Jliguel  de 
Moncada.  It  'was  the  period  when  the  military  glory  of 
Spain  was  at  the  highest,  and  the  profession  of  arms 
the  surest  road  to  advancement..  The  first  campaign  of 
Cervantes  was-  made  at  sea,  his  regiment  being  engaged  in 
the  expedition  Vhich,  in  the  summer- of  1570,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Papal  general,  Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  made 
*n  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  then 


hotly  besieged  by  the  Turks.  The  capture  of  Nicosia  by 
the  Mahometans,  and  the  fall  of  the  island,  which  spread 
consternation  throughout  Christendom,  gave  rise  to  the 
memorable  Holy  League  against  Sehm  II.  Through  the 
exhortations  of  the  Pope,  Pius  V.,  Spain  and  Venice  were 
induced  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  their  old  dissensions  and 
to  unite  with  Rome  in  an  attempt  to  bridle  the  Ottomans, 
then  in  the  flush  and  vigou»  of  their  genius.  The  pact 
between  these  Christian  powers  was  formally  ratified  on 
the  25th  of  May  1571,  the  confederates  binding  them- 
selves to  "  make  perpetual  war  "  not  only  against  tha 
Turks  but  against  the  Moors  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli 
The  armament  provided — the  expenses  of  which  were 
distributed  among  the  three  states  in  the  proportion  of 
three-sixths  to  Spain,  two-sixths  to  Venice,  and  one-sixth 
to  Rome — was  to  consist  of  200  galleys  of  war,  with  100 
store-ships,  50,000  infantry,  4500  light  horse,  and  a  suffi- 
cientsupply  of  ar{.illery  and  ammunition.  The  generalissimo 
whom  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  allies  called  to  the 
command  of  this  fleet' — the  most  formidable  which  had 
ever  been  assembled  in  the  Mediterranean — was  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  V.,  then  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year, — a  youth  not  more  recommended 
by  his  near  connection  with  the  Spanish  king  than  by  his 
brilliant  talents,  amiable  character,  and  great  popularity. 
The  mutual  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  allied  princes,  and 
the  hesitation  of  Philip  II.  to  entrust  so  important  a  com- 
mand to  his  half-brother,  the  object  of  his'  secret  envy  and 
distrust,  caused  many  delays  in  the  assembling  of  the 
Christian  forces,  and  gave  the  Turks  ample  time  for  prepara- 
tion. The  armada,  after  rendezvousing  at  Messina,  put  to 
sea  finally  in  quest  of  the  enemy  on  the  15th  of  September. 
The  company  in  which  Cervantes  still  served  as  a  jirivate 
soldier  was.  embarked  in  the  galley  "  La  ifarquesa,"  com- 
manded by  Francisco  San  Pietro.  After  relieving  and 
provisioning  Corfu,  Don  John  came  up  with  the  Turkish 
fleet  on  the  7th  of  October,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  in 
the  Ghilf  of  Lepanto.  The  Christians  advanced  in  three 
divisions,  their  right  commanded  by  the  Genoese  admiral, 
Juan  Andrea  Doria,  the  centre  under  Don  John  himself, 
and  the  left  under  Agostino  Barbarigo,  the  Venetian 
Proveditore ;  the  Marques  de  Santa  Cruz,  with  his  squadron, 
being  in  reserve.  The  "  Marqueua  "  was  on  the  left  wing, 
having  on  board  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  who  lay  in  hb 
cabin  ill  of  a  fever.  On  coming  into  action,  his  ship 
being  in  the  van  of  the  squadron,  Cervantes's  captain  and 
comrades  besought  him  to  remain  quietly  in  his  bed,  but 
he,  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  ear-witnesse?,  asked 
them  what  would  they  think  of  him  if  he  did  not  do  hin 
duty,  and  declared  his  resolve  to  die  fighting  for  God  and 
his  king,  rather  thau  remain  uuder  shelter  and  take  care  of 
his  health.  His  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  tho 
fighting  having  beeu-granted,  Cervantes  was  stationed  with 
twelve  soldiers  under  his  command  in  what  was  reckoned 
the  post  of  greatest  danger,  namely,  in  the  boat  which  hung 
by  the  galley  side,  most  expoi<ed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  Here 
he  performed  his  part  in  that  glorious  day's  work  so 
valiantly  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  cnmmanders,  even 
of  Don  John  himself.  The  vessel  immediately  opposed  to 
the  "Marquesa  "  was  the  galley  of  the  Capitau  Pasha  of 
Alexandria,  who  commanded  on  the  Turkish  right,  bearing 
the  royal  standard  of  Egypt  After  a  stubborn  resistance, 
and  the  slaughter  of  500  of  her  crew,  she  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  her  fate  involving  the  flight  or  captuie  of  tho 
entire  squadron,  and  contributing  materially  to  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Turks.  On  their  right  wing  the  Christians 
were  less  successful, — Marco  Antonio  Colonna  having  to 
encounter  the  celebrated  renegade,  Uluch  Ali,  a  sea-captain 
of  great  skill  and  experience,  to  whose  good  conduct  and 
abilities  Cervantes  himself,  with  characteristic  generosity. 
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lears  witness.  The  issue  was  highly  honourable  to  the  allied 
arras.  The  victory  at  Lepanto,  though  barren  of  results,  and 
spoilt  by  the  contentions  among  the  Christian  leaders, 
broke  the  spell  of  Turkish  invincibility  at  sea,  and  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  glorious  feats  of  aims  ever 
performed  by  Spain  when  at  the  zenith  of  her  greatness. 
In  this  battle,  to  the  remembrance  of  which  he  ever  fondly 
clung,  which  ho  loved  to  speak  of  as  the  proudest  event  of 
his  life,  Cervantes  was  severely  wounded — receiving  two 
gun-shot  wounds  in  tlie  chest  and  oue  iu  the  left  hand, 
which  was  maimed  and  rendered  useless  '"  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  right,"  as  its  owner  said,  holding  this  defect 
jyer  after  to  be  his  greatest  ornament.  Lepanto  was  to  Spain 
what  Salamis  was  to  Athens.  All  Europe  rang  with  the  fame 
of  "  the  man  aent  from  God  whose  name  was  John,"  accord- 
ing to  the  fervent  exclamation  of  the  grateful  Pope  when 
lie  heard  the  news  of  the  victory;  and  the  exploits  of  Doria, 
Colonna,  and  Santa  Cruz  were  on  all  men's  tongue.-'.  But 
■while  generals  and  admirals  are  now  forgotten,  it  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  genias  to  overiiJo  even 
the  traditions  of  patriotism  and  of  warlike  glory  that  of 
all  the  memories  which  survive  of  this  once  renowneil 
day,  that  which  remains  green  and  flourishing  is  of  the 
private  soldier  who  fought  in  tho  "  ifarquesa,"  of  him 
whom  his  countrymen  love  to  designate  as  El  Munco  de 
Lepanto.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  to  the  single  arm 
of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  any  appreciable  share  in  the  event 
of  that  day,  but  making  all  allowances  for  the  partiality  of 
his  biographers,  there  can  bo  uo  reason  to  doubt  that 
Cervantes  did  earn  a  very  extraordinary  amount  of  renown 
for  his  behaviour  in  the  battle.  As  a  private  soldier  he  was 
not  debarred,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time?,  from 
receiving  from  his  superiors  those  marks  of  consideration 
due  to  men  of  good  birth  and  breeding ;  yet  the  extra- 
ordinary favours  bestowed  on  him  by  Don  John  t.nd  the 
other  leaders,  tho  letters  of  credit  which  they  gave  him  ou 
his  return  to  Spain,  the  numerous  references  to  Lira  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  influence  he  afterwards  exercised 
among  his  fellow-captives  at  Algiers,  ore  sufficient  to  prove 
that  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  Cervantes  had  attained 
to  mach  distinction  over  and  above  what  he  had  won  as  a 
man  of  letters. 

After  tho  battle  ot  Lepanto  tho  lateness  of  the  season 
compelled  Don  John  to  return  to  Sicily,  leaving  the  Turks 
leisure  to  recover  from  their  losses  and  to  recruit  their 
strength.  The  wounded  were  tended  at  Mesaina,  among 
whom  Cervantes  was  visited  in  the  hospital  by  Don  John 
in  person,  receiving  upon  his  recovery  a  Hpecial  iiicren-so  of 
pay  to  the' amount  of  three  crowns  a  month.  From  the 
company  of  Jfoncada  our  soldier  was  now  transferred  to 
that  of  Don  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  tho  Terrio  ih  Fiijueroa,  the 
inosi  distinguished  of  all  tho  Siianl-ih  regiments  of  that 
period — of  that  famous  infantry  which  sustaincil  the 
Spanish  dominion  over  half  Europe,  ninking,  in  the  words 
of  tho  chronicler,  "  the  earth  tremble  with  their  mus- 
kets." The  further  cnterprizes  of  tho  Leagixe  at  sea  were 
checked  by  tho  growing  dis.sonsion3  between  Spiiin  and 
Venice,  and  also  by  tho  quarrel  now  on  foot  between  the 
former  nation  and  its  old  rival  France  Tho  jealousies 
between  tho  confederato  princes  extended  to  tJUeir  com- 
manders, and  it  was  m  vain  that  Don  John  urge<l  upon  his 
allies  the  necessity  of  striking  another  blow  at  tho  Turk 
before  he  had  time  to  reiKiir  his  shattered  forces.  It  was 
not  until  tho  9tti  of  August  1572,  that  the  Chri.4ian  fleet 
again  set  sail  for  tho  scene  of  ita  great  exploit  of  tho  year 
previous.  In  this  second  campaign,  through  tho  supine- 
ness  of  the  leaders,  perhaps  from  somo  incajiacity  of  the 
generalissimo,  scarcely  fitted  by  age  or  force  of  character  to 
^>ntrol  so  vast  and  incimgruous  n  host,  but  chiefly  from 
."iP  superior  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  Turkish  commander- 


in-chief,  a  post  now  held  by  Uluch  All,  the  armada  did 
nothing  more  than  make  a  feeble  demonstration  against 
the  enemy's  fleet,  which  was  found  at  anchor  in  Navarino 
Bay.  Cervantes,  who  has  given  a  minute  account  of  this 
inglorious  afl"air  in  his  story  of  the  captive  in  Don  Quixote, 
served  iu  this  expedition  in  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Antonio  Colonna.  Keturning  to  Messina  to  winter,  the  armada 
was  next  year  dispei'sed  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Holy  League,  tho  Venetians  having  concluded  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Turks.  In  1573  Cervantes  took  part  in  tho 
expedition  of  Don  John  against  Tunis  aud  in  the  capture 
of  the  Goleta — his  wounds  being  still  unhealed,  as  we  learn 
from  his  letter  to  Mateo  Vasquez.  That  winter  ho  was  in 
garrison  in  Sardinia,  and  in  the  next  spring  in  Lombardy, 
being  ordered  to  ^Messina  in  August  1574,  and  thence  to 
Naples.  On  the  15th  of  June  1575  he  obtained  leave  of 
tho  viceroy,  tho  Duko  do  Sesa,  to  visit  Spain,  and  thus 
ended  the  first  portion  of  his  military  career,  with  small 
profit  but  with  much  honour.  During  his  five  years'  active 
service  by  land  and  sea,  however,  Cervantes  had  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  life  which  was  so  useful  to  him 
in  after  years.  He  had  visited  the  most  famous  cities  of 
Italy,  and  had  stored  his  mind  with  impressions  of  her  art 
and  literary  culture,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
his  wriimga,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  him  liable  to 
the  charge  of  introducing  Italian  idioms  into  his  style.  Of 
his  intercourse  with  Italian  men  of  letters  there  is  no 
evidence,  though  his  works  furnish  abundant  testimony  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  best  models  of  Italian  literature. 
That  he  had  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
commanders  as  a  good  soldier  is  proved  by  the  highly 
flattering  letters  which  he  received  from  Don  John,  re- 
commending him  to  the  king  for  promotion  as  a  man  of 
singular  merit  and  of  great  services  ;  also  from  the  viceroy 
of  Naples,  speaking  of  him  as  a  worthy  but  unfortunata 
soldier  who,  "  by  his  noble  virtue  and  temper,  had 
secured  the  good  will  of  his  comrades  and  ofiicere." 
Furnished  with  these  letters,  which  in  the  event  were  to 
prove  to  him  so  fatal  a  possession,  Cervantes,  with  his 
brother  Kodrigo,  embarked  at  Naples  in  the  galley  "  El 
SoL"  On  the  2Gth  of  September,  when  off  the  coast  of 
Minorca,  his  vessel  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  Algerino 
cruizers  under  the  command  of  the  dreaded  pirate  captain, 
Arnaut  Maini.  Attacked  by  three  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
the  Spanish  galley,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which 
Cervantes  boro  a  conspicuous  part,  was  forced  to  surrender 
to  overwhelming  odds,  and  was  brought  in  a  prize  to 
Algiers.  On  tho  division  of  tho  prisoners  Cervantes  fell  tw 
the  lot  of  Ddli  Jfami,  a  Greek  renegade,  noted  for  hia 
ferocity  aud  greed  among  the  Algerines.  The  letters  of 
Don  John  and  tho  viceroy  of  Naples  found  on  this  Spanish 
soldier  served  but  to  mislead  his  captors  as  to  his  true 
rank,  and  therefore  to  stimulate  their  cupidity  and  to 
aggravate  his  suff'crings.  Being  supposed  to  bo  able  to 
[lurchaao  his  liberty  at  a  high  price,  Cervantes  was  guarded 
with  special  care,  and  that  ho  might  be  induced  the  more 
quickly  to  ransom  himself,  he  was  loaded  with  chains  and 
treated  with  extraordinary  rigour.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Father  Hiedo,  in  whoso  curious  and  impor- 
tant work  on  the  Toiiography  of  Algiers,  published  in  1612, 
we  have  tho  most  valuable  authority  for  this  period  ot 
Cervantes's  life,  and  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  cruelties 
practised  iu  this  pirates'  den  upon  the  Christian  slaves,  the 
captivity  of  Cervantes  was  one  of  the  hardest  ever  knowBL 
in  Algiers.  It  was  borne  with  a  courage  and  constancy 
which,  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  make  his  nama 
memorable,  must  have  sufliced  to  rank  Cervantes  among 
the  heroes  of  his  age  and  country.  No  episode  more 
romantic  is  contained  in  the  books  of  chivalry.  No 
adventures  more  strange  were  on  .ountered  by  any  knight. 
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errant.  Koi  Amadis  nor  Esplandlan,  nor  any  of  those 
whose  fabled  deeds  had  kindled  his  youthfiJ  imagina- 
tion displayed  a  loftier  spirit  of  honour  or  more  worthily 
discharged  his  knightly  devoir  than  did  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes when  in  duresse  at  Algiers.  A  slave  in  the  power 
of  the  bitter  enemy  of  his  creed  and  nation,  cut  off  in 
the  hey-day  of  his  fame  from  the  path  of  ambition  which 
fortune  seemed  to  have  opened  to  him,  no  lot  could  be 
more  cruel  than  that  which  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
and  genius  fell  to  our  hero.  Nor  is  there  any  chapter  of 
his  life  more  honourable  than  the  record  of  the  singular 
daring,  fortitude,  patience,  and  cheerfulness  vrith  which  he 
bore  his  fate  during  this  miserable  period  of  five  years.  With 
no  other  support  than  his  own  indomitable  spirit,  forgotten 
by  those  whom  he  had  served,  unable  to  receive  any  help 
from  his  friends,  subjected  to  every  kind  of  hardship  which 
the  tyranny  or  caprice  of  his  masters  might  order,  pursued 
by  an  imrelenting  evil  destiny  which  seemed  in  this,  as  in 
avery  other  passage  of  his  career,  to  mock  at  his  efforts  to 
live  that  high  heroic  life  which  he  had  conceived  to  him- 
self, this  poor  maimed  soldier  was  looked  up  to  by  that 
wretched  colony  of  Christian  captives,  including  among 
them  many  men  of  higher  birth  and  rank,  as  their  chief 
counseUer,  comforter,  and  guide.  In  the  formal  informa- 
tion laid  before  the  commissary  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
inent  at  Algiers,  Father  Juan  Gil,  of  the  order  of  the 
Redemptorists,  very  particular  testimony  is  borne  by 
Cervantes's  fellow-captives  to  his  character  and  conduct,  as 
One  who  bore  himself  always  as  a  faithful  Christian,  who 
cheered  those  who  were  despondent,  who  shared  with  the 
poor  the  little  which  he  possessed,  who  helped  the  sick  in 
their  necessities,  who  risked  every  danger  in  the  cause  of 
the  faith,  behaving  himself  always  like  a.  true  soldier  of 
the'  king  and  a  noble  gentleman, — all  which  good  record 
is  contimed  by  the  honest  father  himself  of  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The  captivity  of  Cervantes  in  Algiei-s  lasted  five  years, 
Juring  which  period  he  nevey  ceased  to  plot  schemes  of 
deliverance,  wluch,  however  daringly  conceived  and  skil- 
fully planned,  were  doomed  to  be  always  foiled  by  accident 
or  by  treachery.  On  such  occasions  he  was  invariably  the 
first  to  come  forward  to  shield  his  associates  and  to  take 
the  whole  blame  upon  himself,  rendering  himself  liable  to 
the  barbarous  punishments  then  inflicted  by  the  Algerines 
upon  such  of  their  slaves  as  sought  to  escape  from  their' 
chains.  Twice  was  Cervantes  brought  into  the  king's 
presence,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  be  hanged.  Once 
Le  was  ordered  two  thousand  blows  with  a  stick,  the 
penalty  being  remitted  at  the  last  moment  only  through 
the  prayers  of  the  other  captives.  The  king  or  viceroy 
of  Algiers  at  this  time  was  Hassan  Pasha,  a  Venetian 
renegade,  whose  name  was  a  terror  throughout  Christendom. 
Cervantes  himself  in  Don  Quixote  calls  him  "  the  worst  of 
the  apostate  race,"  and  "  the  homicide  of  human  kind." 
Haado  pronounces  him  "  the  most  cruel  tyrant  of  all  those 
who  have  been  kings  in  Algiers."  Over  this  monster,  who 
had  purchased  Cervantes  from  Ddli  Mami  for  1500  crowns, 
our  hero  seems  to  have  exercised  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence. Though  repeatedly  menaced  with  death  in  the  most 
horrible  forms,  and  conderoned  to  witness  the  torture  and 
mutilation  of  his  companions,  Cervantes  never  actually 
Buffered  any  ill-treatment  in  person,  beyond  being  fettered, 
nor  "waa  ever  abused  by  an  ill-word,  as  he  himself  has 
borne  testimony  in  Bon.  Quixote.  For  this  exceptional 
immunity  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  even  on  the  theory 
that  his  master  took  him  for  a  person  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  he  really  \s^,  and  we  must  at  tribute  it  to  the 
extraordinary  influence  acquii-ed  by  Cervantes  over  the 
•ther  captives,  and  to  the  respect  engendered  by  his 
«8gnaaiu:;;y  and  daring.  HassanPaSha,  according  to  Hcedq,  1 


was  wont  to  say  that  "  could  he  ioep  hold  of  that  malmeii 
Spaniard  he  Would  regard  as  secure  ms  Christians,  his  ships, 
and  his  whole  city."  .  Hassan  Pasha's  fears  were  not  wholly 
unwarranted,  although  the  object  of  them  was  but  a  simple 
soldier,  for  Cervantes  had  conceived  the  design  of  a 
general  rising  of  the  captives  in  Algiers  and  the  seizure 
of  the  city.  "And  assuredly,"  says  Haedo,  "the  plan 
would  have  succeeded,  and  Algiers  would  have  been  Chriaf- 
tian,  if  his  fortune  had  corresponded  t^  his  courage,  hig 
zeal,  or  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking."  From  the  dun- 
geons of  Hassan  Pasha  Cervantes  wrote  to  Mateo  Vasquez, 
the  Secretary  Of  PhUip  II.,  suggesting  the  enterprise  as  oao 
befitting  the  atms  of  his  royal  master;  nor  was  it  sO  des- 
perate as  might  apjiear,  seeing  that  the  number  of  Chris- 
tian captives  in  that  day  was  nearly  25,000.  Philip,  how- 
ever, was  then  too  much  occupied  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Portugal  to  bestow  any  attention  or 
the  daring  project  of  Cervantes. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  captive  was  wasting  hia 
heart  away  in  chains  and  in  fruitless  struggles  for  liberty^ 
his  friends  in  Spain  were  not  neglectful  of  his  condition. 
His  family  were  too  poor  to  be  able  of  their  own  re- 
sources to  raise  the  sum  demanded  by  Hassan  Pasha  for 
his  ransom.  At  the  prayer  of  his  brother  Rodrigo  an 
official  investigation  was  held  upon  the  conduct  of<  ^Cer- 
vantes  and  the  circumstances  of  his. captivity,  and  at  the 
soHcitation  of  the  father  and  mother,  the  Duke  de  Sesa 
wrote  a  strong  letter  to  King  Philip  on  behalf  of  the 
soldier  of  Lepanto,  recounting  his  services  and  entreating 
his  majesty^s  assistance. .  No  other  response,  however,  was 
vouchsafed  to  this  and  other  petitions  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Court  by  Cervantes's  mother  (his  father 
being .  novf  dead),  save  a  gracious  permission  to  Dofia 
Leonora,  dated-  the  17th  of  January  1581,  to  export 
licensed  goods  from  Valencia  to  Algiers,  to- the  value 'of 
2000  ducats.  The  profit  in  this  venture  was  only  60 
ducats.  The  widow  and  her  daughters  having  raised  300 
more,  a  sum  of  500  ducats  was  made  up  with  the  assistance 
of  friends,  and  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Father  Juan 
Gil,  the  Redemptorist,  who  embai-ked  for  Algiers  in  May 
1580.  Hassan  Pasha,  however,  would  abate  nothing  of 
his  demand,  which  was  1000  ducats,  and  threatened  to 
take  Cervantes  with  him  to  Constantinople,  whither  ha 
ifras  now  recalled  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  govern- 
ment. Cervantes  was  actually  embarked  and  chained  to 
his  place  at  the  oar,  when,  finally,  through  the  pious  zeal  of 
the  good  friar  Juan  Gil,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  some 
Christian  •  merchants  of  Algiers,  the  sum  required  was 
•made  up.  After  a  little  delay  in  Algiers  rendered  neces-, 
sary  to  clear  himself  of  sorne  false  accusations  made  against 
him  by  his  ©Id  enemy,  Blanco_  de  Paz,  Cervantes  had  at 
last  the  joy  of  arriving,  after  a  long  captivity,  safe  and 
sound  in  his  native  country,  landing  in  Spain  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1580. 

The  captivity  in  Algiers  is  worthy  of  more  study  than 
it  has  received  from  Cervantes's  biographers.  Not  only  did 
it  turn  the  whole  current  of  his  life  and.  influence  all  his 
subsequent  career,  but  in  it,  as  the  period  oi  his  darkest^ 
adversity,  may  be  discovered  no  little  of  the  material  on 
which  his  character,  and  even  his  literary  work,  was 
founded.  In  the  hard  school  of  an  Algerine  bagnio, 
amidst  chains  and  misery  and  the  constant  sight  of  death 
in  its  most  appalling  forms,  were  learnt  those  lessons  of 
humanity  which,  controlling  his  heroic  spirit  and  temper- 
ing his  romantic  fancy,  were  turned  to  so  memorable  a 
use  in  Don  Quixote.  .  Like  him  of  La  Mancha  our  knight 
had  started  in  his  life's  adventure  •pith  a  mind  nursed  in 
the  glowing  visions  of  chivalry,  impatient  of  wrong-doing, 
eager  for  the  good,  full  of  faith  in  manhood,  and  quick  to 
believe  in  the  ideals  of  honour  which  his  imagination  had 
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conceived.  Ho  found  himself  amidst  a  generation  which 
cared  for  none  of  these  things,  confronted  by  the  stern 
realities  of  a  commonplace  ago,  tossed  about  and  bufTetod 
in  a  world  in  which  chivalry  had  become  already  an  ana- 
chronism. There  is  no  need  for  ua  to  search  for  the 
key  to  the  parable  of  Doh  Quixote,  knowing  the  life  of  the 
author  The  experience  was  a  bitter  one,  such  as  no  man 
of  letters  ever  had  to  endure  ;  but  from  tlio  long  ordeal, 
which  ended  only  with  his  life,  Cervantes  emerged  sweet- 
ened and  strengthened.  The  gay  courage  which  was 
the  essential  attribute  of  his  nature,  the,  dauntless  good 
immour— 

"  Tliat  ever  with  a  fiulio  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  tUo  Bunshine," 

had  to  BHrvive  even  greater  tnals  than  the  five  years' 
elavory  in  Algieia.  On  his  return  to  Spain  Cervantes  was 
destined  to  taste  of  miseries  compared  to-  which  even  the 
cruelty  of  Hassan  Pasha  was  kindness.  His  services,  his 
works,  his  sufferings,  were  all  forgotten.  His  absence 
of  five  years  from  the  scene  had  becu  long  enough  to 
erase  from  the  memories  of  the  king  and  the  Court  the 
gallant  soldier  who  had  fought  and  bled  at  Lepanto.  In 
1580  PhUip  II.  was  marching  his  army  into  Portugal,  and 
Cervantes  rejoined  his  old  regimout  of  Figueroa,  in  which 
his  brother  Rodrigo  was  also  serving.  The  next  year  we 
find  him  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  the  Azores, 
where  the  partizans  of  Dom  A-ntonio,  known  to  history  as 
the  Prior  of  Ocrato,  the  rival  claimant  to  the  Portuguese 
throne,  were  holding  out  with  the  assistance  of  England 
and  France.  On  the  miscarriage  of  this  enterprizo 
through  the  dissensions  between  the  military  and  naval 
commanders,  the  fleet  returned  to  Lisbon.  The  next  year 
it  took  the  sea  again  under  the  command  of  Don  Alvaro 
de  Bazan,  Marques  de  Siinta  Cruz,  celebrated  by  Cervantes 
in  Don  Quixote  as  "  that  thnndcrbolt  of  war,  that  father  of 
his  soldiers,  that  fortunate  and  invincible  captain."  In 
the  victory  gained  by  Santa  Cruz  over  the  allied  squadrons 
'off  Terceira,  on.  the  25th  of  July  1582 — one  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  in  the  annals  of  the  Si>anish  navy  — 
Cervantes  took  a  part,  being  on  board  the  admiral's  galleon, 
the  "  San  Mateo,"  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  following,  however,  that  the  Azores 
were  finally  reduced,  Rodrigo  Cervantes  distinguishing 
himself  greatly  in  the  storm  of  Terceira.  During  his  service 
and  residence  in  Portugal,  of  which  country  and  its  people 
he  ever  spoke  with  a  kindliness  rare  among  S[irtni,ird3, 
Cervantes  had  some  passages  of  love  with  a  noble  Portu- 
guese lady,  who  bore  hira  n  daughter,  Isabel,  his  only  child, 
the  object  of  her  father's  tenderest  alTection  and  a  sharer 
in  all  his  troubles  till  his  death. 

Of  the  next  few  years  the  record  is  a  biief  one.  To- 
wards the  last  montlis  of  1583  we  hear  of  Ccr\  antes  being 
at  Mostagan,  a  Spanish  post  on  the  Algerine  coast,  pro- 
bably still  with  his  regiment,  whence  ho  was  sent  with 
despatches  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Oran.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employeil  again  in 
any  official  capacity,  and  perhaps  from  this  time  ho  began 
to  despair  of  that  military  proferment  to  which  his  sci-vices 
had  given  him  so  just  a  claim.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
for  one  in  his  station  to  attract  the  j)ersonal  notice  of  the 
king,  wo  could  not  expect  that  such  a  man  as  Philip  should 
recognize  the  merit  of  the  future  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
nor  could  the  morose  tyrant  who  grudged  the  glory  of 
Lepanto  to  Lis  brother  bo  particularly  well  disposed  to 
one  whose  chief  title  to  remembrance  was  his  share  in 
that  victory.  By  the  end  of  1583  Cervantes  appears  to 
have  quitted  the  profession  of  arms  and  returned  to  litera- 
ture, being  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  About  this  time 
he  wrote  Oalitea,  a  prose  pastoral  interspersed  with  Ivrics, 
ansp'red,  according  to  the  tradition,  by  love  of  the  lady  ho 


was  then  courting,  and  who  became  his  wife.  Dedicated 
to  Ascanio  Colonna,  son  of  Marco  Antonio  of  that  name, 
Cervantcs's  old  commander,  it  appears  to  have  been  favour- 
ably received,  and  is  not  more  unreadable  than  the  books 
of  that  class  so  happily  ridiculed  by  Corvanies  himself 
in  the  73d  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote. 
As  the  author  himself  frankly  informs  his  readers,  his 
"  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  many  of  them  only  such 
in  their  dress."  Their  names  of  Lauso,  Tirsi,  and  Damon 
are  but  the  grotesque  disguises  of  celebrated  poets  of  the 
time  and  friends  of  Cervantes — in  Galatea  being  pictured 
his  future  wife  and  in  Elisio  himself.  They  talk  high- 
flown  sentiment  and  make  stilted  love  after  the  manner  of 
the  school  of  Od  Polo  in  his  Diana  Enamorada,  nor  is  their 
talk  moro  insipid  than  is  usual  to  the  pastoral  profession 
in  fable.  There  is  no  better  criticism  of  the  book  than 
that  which  Cervantes  himself  has  given  through  the  mouth 
of  the  priest  m  the  scrutiny  of  Don  Quixote's  library. 
"  What  book  is  that  ? "  "  The  Galatea  of  Miguel  do  Cer- 
vantes," said  the  barber.  "  Tis  many  years  since  he  has 
been  a  great  friend  of  mine  that  Cervantes,  and  I  know 
that  he  is  rather  versed  in  sorrow  than  in  poetry.  This 
book  has  some  invention ;  it  proposes  something,  and  it 
concludes  nothing ;  it  behoves  us  to  wait  for  the  second 
part  which  ho  promises.  Perhaps  with  his  amendment  he 
will  obtain  that  entire  pardon  which  is  now  denied  to  him  ; 
in  the  meantime,  gossip,  keep  him  a  recluse  in  your  cham- 
ber." This  second  part  never  appeared,  perhaps  with  no 
loss  to  the  author's  reputation.  Poor  as  the  verse  is  in 
Galatea,  it  secured  for  Cervantes  a  place  among  the  chief 
poets  of  the  age,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
held  in  esteem,  even  out  of  Spain,  before  and  after  the 
appearance  of  Doit  Quixote. 

On  the  12th  of  December  1584  Cervantes  added  to  his 
happiness  if  not  to  his  fortune  by  a  marriage  with  Dona 
Catalina  de  Palacios  Salazar  y  Vozmediano,  a  lady  of  good 
family  of  Esquivias.  The  settlement  on  his  wife  of  a 
hundred  ducats,  supposed  to  be  one-tenth  of  his  estate, 
and  the  inventory  of  his  effects  taken  at  this  time,  among 
which  are  included  "  45  hens,  some  chickens,  and  a  cock," 
prove  that  the  bridegroom  was  in  but  indifferent  circum- 
stances, even  for  a  poor  hidalgo  of  the  time.  Of  the  lady 
the  records  give  us  scarcely  a  glimpse,  and  indeed  for  some 
years  after  his  marriage  the  life  of  Cervantes  is  wrapt  in 
obscurity.  All  that  is  known  is  that  he  wrote  poetry,  ami 
won  many  friends  among  the  poets  by  his  good  nature 
atid  genial  humour.  Ha  wrote  for  the  stage  also  for  a 
living,  producing  between  twenty  and  thirty  plays,  chiefly 
comedies,  of  which  only  two  survive.  La  Numancia  and 
El  Trato  de  Anjel.  'There  seems  to  bo  no  reason  to 
doubt  Cervantes's  own  statement  that  as  a  playwright  he 
gained  considerable  applause,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  payment  he  received  was  quite  as  high  as  tliat  given 
to  Lo^AC  de  Vega.  August  Schlegel  has  assigned  high  rank 
to  Di  Nun^iHcia  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  original 
of  modern  tragedies,  and  La  Confusa,  a  comedy  now  lost, 
is  spoken  of  with  much  complacency  by  its  author.  The 
gift's  of  Cervantes,  however,  w  ere  not  those  of  the  dramatist, 
and  such  fame  as  he  had  begun  to  win  paled  before  the 
rising  stor  of  that  "  monster  of  nature,"  Lope  de  Vega. 
Once  moro  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  a  livelihood,  and 
having  now  to  support  his  wife,  his  widovyed  sister,  and 
his  natural  daughter,  Cervantes  was  forced  to  seek  fori 
bread  by  other  means  than  literature.  For  twenty  years — ■ 
the  darkest  period  of  his  life — he  ceased  to  write,  or  at 
least  to  publish.  The  poor  crippled  soldier  had  to  drink 
of  a  cup  even  moro  bitter  than  loss  of  liberty  among  the 
Moors.  A  veil  hangs  over  this  portion  of  his  career,  which 
his  countrymen,  for  their  own  sake  no  less  than  for  his, 
are  not  too  eager  to  lift,  hiding,  as   it  is  only  too  certaia 
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that  it  does,  penury,  rags,  almost  beggary,  misery  of  every 
kind  except  shame.  Throughout  all  these  trials  what 
is  kuown  of  Ctrvantea  proves  him  at  least  to  have  re- 
tained undimmcd  his  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  his  rare  sweet- 
pess  of  disposition  and  faith  in  humanity,  '"as  one  in 
euCferiag  all  that  suffers  nothing."  In  1588  he  is  found 
at  Seville  filling  the  humHe  place  of  a  commissary  iHider 
Dou  Antonio  de  Guevara,  the  Proveddor-General  of  the 
Indian  lieets.  In  this  capacity  he  had  to  assist  in  the 
victualling  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  and  documents  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Seville  prove  his  activity  in  the 
purchase  of  grain,  oil,  and  wine  among  the  villages  of 
Andalusia, — gleaning,  besides  naval  stores,  much  of  that 
knowledge  of  life  and  character  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  such  admirable  use.  In  15y0  he  petitioned  the  king 
for  employment  in  tJbe  Indies,  minutely  recapitulating  his 
past  services,  and  naming  four  oflices  then  vacant  as  those 
he  was  qualified  to  fill — the  accountantship  of  New  Gra- 
nada, that  of  the  galleys  of  Carthageua,  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Socomusco,  in  Guatemala,  and  the  corre- 
gidorship  of  the  city  of  La  Paz.  The  petition  was  coldly 
received  and  bore  no  fruit,  for  which  perhaps  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Government  was  not  wholly  to  blame.  The 
habits  of  unthrift  and  restlessness  which  he  had  acquired  as 
a  soldier,  together  with  such  weaknesses  as  were  the 
natural  defects  of  his  virtues  of  extreme  good  nature  and 
easiness  of  disposition,  must  have  unfitted  him  to  some 
extent  for  the  sober  pursuits  of  civil  life ;  and  Cervantes 
himself  seems  to  hint,  in  a  passage  in  Don  Quixote,  as  well 
as  in  his  Journey  to  Parnassus,  at  some  imprudence  which 
contributed  to  spoil  his  advancement.  He  continued  for 
some  years  to  hold  his  poor  place  of  commissary,  residing 
chiefly  at  Seville.  At  a  poetical  competition  held  at  Sara- 
gossa  in  honour  of  the  canonization  of  San  Jacinto,  in  1595, 
he  was  adjudged  the  first  prize — three  silver  spoons.  The 
next  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacking  of  Seville  by  the 
English  under  Essex,  he  wrote  a  sonnet,  ridiculing  with 
fine  irony  the  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi,  who, 
having  a  large  force  at  his  command  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  only  appeared  on  the  scene  when  the  English  had 
departed.  Owing  to  the  treachery  and  failure  of  an  agent, 
through  whom  he  had  remitted  to  Madrid  a  sum  of  money, 
collected  on  account  of  the  Government,  Cervantes  about 
this  time  became  involved  in  a  pecuniary  difficulty,  which 
continued  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him  for  some 
years,  in  addition  to  his  other  troubles.  Being  unable  to 
repay  the  money  at  the  king's  mandate,  he  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  having  succeeded  in  scraping  together  «nough 
to  reduce  his  debt  to  a  few  hundred  reals,  he  was  released 
after  a  few  days'  detention.  Neither  on  this  occasic  n,  nor 
on  two  subsequent  ones  when  he  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  law,  was  there  left  any  stain  upon  hie  honour,  nor  any 
famt  alleged  beyond  that  of  carelessness  or  undue  trustful- 
ness. On  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  in  1598,  his  obsequies 
were  celebrated  at  Seville  with  such  extravagant  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  decoration  as  to  awake  the  ridicule  of  Cervantes, 
who,  never  a  lover  of  the  defunct  monarch,  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  sonnet  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  his 
lighter  effusions  in  this  which  was  his  true  vein  in  poetry. 
At  this  period  the  author,  in  spite  of  his  poverty  and  mean 
condition,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  society  and  friend- 
ship of  his  countrymen  most  famous  in  literature  and  art, 
among  others  of  the  celebrated  poet  Fernando  de  Herrera 
and  the  artists  Pacbeco  and  Jaureguy,  by  both  of  whom  his 
portrait  was  painted.  He  wrote  and  circulated  in  mauu- 
ecript  some  of  those  novels  which  many  years  later  he 
completed- and  published;  but  like  the  poor  poet  whom 
he  has  described,  half  of  his  divine  tlioughts  and  imagina- 
tions were  taken  up  in  the  study  of  the  means  of  daily 
tread  for  himself  and  his  family. 


The  four  years  succcudiug  1598  are  wholly  a  blank  iu 
the  life  of  Cervantes.  Tradition  .assigns  to  this  period 
the  visit  to  La  Maucha  where  occurred  that  new  troubte 
of  which  Don  Quixote  U  supposed  to  be  the  vengeance. 
The  story  is,  that  Cervantes  had  a  commission  from  the 
prior  of  St  John  to  collect  his  tithes  iu  the  district  of  Arga- 
masilla,  and  that  while  he  wa's  employed  in  this  ungrateful 
function  the  villagers  set  upon  him,  and  after  maltreating 
him  threw  him  into  prison,  his  place  of  imprisonment  being 
a  house  still  standing  called  La  Casa  de  Medraiio.  Here, 
according  to  a  general  cnusensus  of  opinion,  was  conceived, 
if  not  written,  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixute,  conformably 
to  what  the  author  says  in  the  prologue  of  this  "  child  of 
his  wit''  being  "born  in  a  gaol." 

In  1603  Cervantes  is  found  living  at  Valladolid,  among? 
the  herd  of  starving  soldiers  and  needy  writers  expectant  of 
preferment  which  then  filled  the  Court.  The  favours  of 
Philip  III.,  good  natured  and  well-disposed  to  literature, 
were  dispensed  by  the  Duke  de  Lei-ma,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  whose  haughty,  cold,  and  selfish  nature  was  little 
likely  to  see  merit  in  Cervantes.  Once  more  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  preferment,  Cervantes  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
straits  of  poverty,  eking  out  a  living  by  business  agencies 
and  humble  literary  employment,  such  as  writing  petitions 
and  correcting  manuscripts,  aided  by  such  smaU  gains  as  the 
ladies  of  his  household  were  able  to  earn  by  the  labours  of 
the  needle.  By  the  beginning  of  1601  he  had  completed 
the  work  which  was  destined  to  give  him,  if  not  bread, 
immortality.  The  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  begun,  ac- 
cording to  internal  evidence,  before  the  death  of  Philip  II., 
was  now  ready  for  the  press.  The  date  is  the  same  which 
the  majority  of  Shakespearian  critics  have  assigned  to  th» 
first  appearance  of  the  second  and  perfect  Hamlet;  nor  is 
this  the  only  coincidence  between  the  lives  of  these  two 
great  contemporaries.  A  patron  being  in  that  age  as  ne- 
cessary to  an  author  as  a  publisher,  Cervantes  with  some- 
difficulty  found  one  in  the  Duke  de  Bejar,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  and  honour,  ambitious  of  the  name  of  a  Maecenas. 
The  tradition  which  tells  how  the  duke's  scruples  at  con- 
necting his  name  with  a  book  of  so  novel  a  character 
and   equivocal   a   purpose    were   surmouuted  is  probably  I 

well  founded.     Instigated,  it  is  said,  by  his  confessor,  who  i 

scented  heresy,  or  at  least  a  dangerous  humour,  in  this  book 
with  a  strange  name,  the  Duke  de  Bejar  withdrew  the 
promise  of  patronage  he  had  given  and  would  not  accept 
Cervantes's  dedication.  The  author,  however,  begged  hard 
for  permission  to  read  a  chapter  of  his  story  before  the 
duke,  and  pleased  him  so  well  that  his  objections  were 
overcome.  The  licence  for  publication  was  obtained  on  PobUcatio* 
the  26th  September  1604,  and  in  the  beginning  of  theofthefinf 
next  year  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  priuted  at  q|[J^*JJ^ 
Madrid  by  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  and  published  by  Francisco  •' 
de  Kobles,  to  whom  Cervantes  had  sold  the  copyright  for 
ten  years.  The  theory  that  the  book  was  received  coldly 
at  first,  so  that  Cervantes  was  induced  to  write  a  tract 
called  I!l  Buscapie,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  thu 
public  to  Don  Quixote  and  to  stimulate  their  curiosity  by 
hinting  that  the  characters  and  incidents  were  not  wholly 
imaginary,  must  be  rejected  as  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of 
evidence  and  wholly  opposed  to  the  facts.  There  is  uo 
proof  that  any  such  tract  as  EI  Buscapie  ever  existed  until 
Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  published  in  1848  what  all  compe- 
tent Spanish  critics  have  pronounced  to  be  a  clumsy  and 
impudent  forgery.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  such  a 
publication  by  Cervantes,  seeing  that  Don  Quixote  was 
received  by  the  great  mass  of  the  public  with  marked  and 
singular  applause.  Although  certain  great  literary  per- 
sonages, and  some  of  Cervantes's  own  friends,  from  suspiciou 
that  they  were  included  in  the  satire  or  from  jealousy  of  his 
success,  professed  to  sneer  at  the  book  because  of  its  vulgar 
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etyle,  its  unbecoming  subject,  and  its  bizarre  title,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extraordinary  popularity  achieved 
by  Bon  Quixote  on  its  first  appearance.  No  fewer  than  six 
impressions  of  the  first  edition  of  1605  are  extant,  of  which 
two  were  issued  at  Madrid,  two  at  Valencia,  and  two  at 
Lisbon,  There  had  appeared  up  to  that  date  no  book 
since  the  invention  of  printing  v/hich  had  so  many 
readers.  To  that  artificial  age,  reared  in  the  insipid  ex- 
travagances of  the  successors  of  Amadis,  Don  Quixote  was 
OS  the  dawn  of  a  nev/  revelation.  The  humour,  equally 
simple  and  deep,  the  easy,  careless  grace  of  the  narrative, 
the  fine  wisdom  and  teaderness,  the  true  charity,  of  this 
book  which  professed  to  be  a  burlesque  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  were  qualities  as  rare  as  they  were  delightful  in 
Spanish  literature.  Even  those  who  missed  the  allegory 
and  were  insensible  to  the  satire  could  not  but  enjoy  the 
story  with  its  fresh  and  lively  pictures  of  national  life  and 
eharacter.  That  which  has  become,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  Sainte-Beuve,  "  the  book  of  humanity,"  was  no  less 
successful  in  its  age  as  a  book  of  popular  recreation.  The 
author  himself  was  probably  amazed  at  his  own  success. 
Like  his  great  contemporary  Shakespeare,  while  careful 
of  his  lesser  works  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  master- 
piece to  the  printers  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  his  literary 
reputation.  All  the  first  editions  of  Don  Quixote  swarm 
with  blunders  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  proving  that 
Cervantes  could  never  have  revised  the  printing,  even  if 
he  had  looked  through  his  manuscript  before  committing 
it  to  the  press.  He  is  made  to  forget  in  one  chapter  what 
he  had  written  in  another.  He  confounds  even  the  names 
of  his  characters,  calling  Sancho's  wife  Theresa  in  one 
place  and  M^ria  in  another — the  very  blunders  of  which 
he  afterwards  accused  his  enemy  Avellaneda.  He  makes 
Sancho  ride  his  ass  immediately  after  it  had  been  stolen 
by  Gines  de  Passamonte,  and  bewail  its  loss  when  it  had 
been  recovered.  He  confounds  time,  place,  and  persons,  and 
abounds  in  inaccuracies  and  anachronisms,  to  the  distrac- 
tion of  his  readers,  the  perturbation  of  his  critics,  and 
the  serious  grief  of  his  admirers.  The  style  of  this  first 
part  of  Don  Quixote,  in  spite  of  occasional  passages  of 
beauty  which  are  among  the  models  of  the  Castilian 
tongue,  is  loose,  slovenly,  and  iuartistic..  Even  in  the 
second  edition,  published  iu  1608  and  revised  by  the 
author,  a  great  many  patent  blunders  were  suffered  to 
stand,  over  which  Cervantes  himself  makes  merry  in  the 
second  part  All  this  is  unfavourable  to  the  theory  which 
some  critics  have  formed  that  there  was  a  purpose  in 
the  book  other  than  what  appears  on  the  surface.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  Cervantes's  own  declaration,  several 
limes  repeated,  that  in  writing  Don  Quixote  he  had  no 
other  design  than  to  dentroy  the  credit  of  those  romances 
of  chivalry  whose  reading  was  so  pernicious  to  the  taste 
and  morals  of  the  age,  and  to  furnish  "  a  pastime  for 
melancholy  and  gloomy  spirits."  The  idea  of  Byron  that 
Cervantes  "  laughed  Spain's  chivalry  away"  is  not  more 
absurd  than  some  recent  conjectures  that  Don.  Quixote 
was  intondtd  as  a  satire  upon  certain  loading  personages  of 
the  Spanish  court,  especially  upon  the  Duke  de  Lerma. 
The  chivalry  of  Spain  was  already  gone  before  Cervantes 
wrote.  Had  it  not  been  gone  Don  Quixote  would  not 
have  been  written,  nor  would  it  have  fallen  to  Cervantes, 
the  most  chivalrous  of  men,  to  deliver  its  death  stroke. 
Not  chivalry,  but  the  foolish  and  extravagant  romances  of 
chivalry  it  was  which  Cervantes  undertook  to  destroy  ; 
and  80  completely  was  his  work  done  that  none  of  them  ap- 
peared after  1 60+.  There  was  no  man  of  that  ago  more  deeply 
imbued,  as  his  life  boars  witness,  with  the  true  chivalrous 
spirit,  nor  was  there  any  better  affected,  as  his  book  shows, 
to  all  the  literature  of  chivalry.  Don  Quixote  itself  is  a 
romance  of  chivaliy,  certainl)  ■sot  less  inspired  with  the 


purest  sentiment  of  honour,  or  furnishing  a  less  exalted 
model  of  knighthood  than  AmadiS  of  Gaul  or  Palmerin  of 
England.  Every  passage  of  it  proves  how  carefully  and 
sympathetically  Cervantes  had  studied  his  originals.  For 
the  romance  of  Amadis  itself,  as  contained  in  the  four 
first  books  of  Garci-Ordouez,  Cervantes  always  professed 
a  high  respect.  What  he  intended  to  ridicule  was  the 
continuation  of  Amadis  iu  all  the  endless  series  of  his 
descendants,  each  surpassing  its  predecessor  in  extravagance 
and  folly.  The  theory  that  Cervantes  wrote  Don  QuixoU 
in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Duke  de  Lerma  and 
his  satellites,  which  has  been  revived  in  these  latter 
days,  scarcely  deserves  serious  refutation.  To  those  who 
are  able  to  believe  that  in  the  character  of  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha  the  author  intended  to  portray  his  mortal  enemy 
the  more  material  improbabilities  which  surround  this  hypo- 
thesis will  present  no  difficulty.  In  one  sense  Don  Quixote 
is  indeed  a  satire  ;  but  the  follies  it  ridicules  are  those  com- 
mon to  all  humanity  and  to  every  age,  and  the  satire  is  of 
that  rare  kind  which  moves  not  to  depreciation  but  to  love 
and  pity  of  the  object — to  sympathy  rather  than  to  contempt, 
and  to  tears  as  well  as  laughter.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza  are  permanent  types  individualized.  They  are  as 
true  for  all  time  as  for  the  sixteenth  centurj- — for  all  the 
world  as  for  Spain.'  The  antithesis  of  the  pure  imagina- 
tion vfithout  understanding  and  the  commonplace  good 
sense  without  imagination  which  these  two  represent  is 
the  eternal  conflict  which  possesses  the  world.  The  secret 
of  the  marvellous  success  of  Don  Quixote,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary popularity  which  makes  it  not  only  the  great  book 
of  Spain  but  a  book  for  all  mankind,  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Coleridge  to  lie  in  the  rare  combination  of  the 
permanent  with  the  individual  which  the  genius  of  the 
author  has  beeu  enabled  to  achieve.  Don  Quixote  is  not 
only  the  perfect  man  of  imagination,  less  the  understand- 
ing, but  he  is  a,  living  picture  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo  of 
the  time  of  Philip  II.  Sancho  is  the  ideal  commonplace 
man  of  sense,  less  the  imagination,  and  also  the  pure  Man- 
chegan  peasant.  In  the  carrying  out  of  his  happy  con- 
ception Cervantes  was  doubtless  careless  of  his  own  main 
purpose,  so  that  this  burlesque  of  romance  has  become  a 
real  picture  of  life — this  caricature  of  chivalry  the  trues'' 
chivalric  model — this  life  of  a  fool  the  wisfst  of  books. 

The  fame  acquired  by  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of 
Don  Quixote  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  improvement  of  the  author's  fortunes.  In  1 605 
he  was  still  living  at  Valladolid,  where,  with  his  usual  ill- 
luck,  he  was  involved  in  a  painful  incident  which  brought 
him  once  more,  though  perfectly  innocent,  into  collision 
with  the  authorities.  A  young  nobleman  of  the  court, 
being  wounded  in  a  street  brawl,  was  carried  into  the  houso 
where  Cervantes  lodged  to  be  tended,  and  died  there  of 
his  hurts.  Cervantes  and  his  family,  with  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  were  cast  into  prison,  according  to 
the  rough  process  of  Spanish  law,  until  they  could  bo 
examined  before  the  alcalde.  From  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses,  which  are  extant,  we  learn  that  at  this  time 
Cervantes's  household  consisted  of  his  wife,  his  natural 
daughter  Isabel,  over  20  years  oH,  his  widowed  sister 
Andrea,  with  her  daughter  Constanza,  and  another  sister, 
Magdalena,  with  one  female  servant;  and  that  he  made 
his  living  by  writing  and  general  agency.  In  May  of  this 
year  there  arrived  at  Madrid  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  with 
a  retinue  of  600  persons  from  England,  bearing  a  message 
of  congratulation  to  the  king  on  the  birth  of  his  heir,  aftec 
wards  Philip  IV.,  on  which  occasion  were  given  a  series  o' 
magnificent  entertainments.  On  the  strength  of  an  dlu- 
sion  in  a  satirical  sonnet  by  Gongara,  a  narrative  of  th? 
festivities,  published  in  1 605  and  still  extant,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Cervantes,  but  it  bears  no  marks  of  his  style,  ond  i< 
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is  not  probable  that  be  would  be  employed  on  such  a  purpose. 
There  is  better  evidence  of  his  hand  in  a  letter  to  Don 
Diego  do  Astudillo  CariUo,  discovered  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Colombina  at  Seville  in  18i5,  giving  an  account  of  a  bur- 
lesque tourney  or  poetical  joust  held  in  the  suburb  of  San 
Juau  de  Alfaracheon  the  feast  of  St  Laurence.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  Cervantes  was  on  a  visit  to  Seville  in 
IICO6,  and  on  ierms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  many  dis- 
tinguished poets ;  also  that  allusions  to  Doa  Quixote  and 
quotations  from  the  book  were  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
the  wits  of  the  time.  Thenceforward  to  his  death,  Cer- 
,vante3  seems  to  have  resided  at  Madrid,  whither  he  had 
followed  the  court  from  ValladoHd,  with  but  little  improve- 
ment in  his  worldly  circumstances,  supported  chiefly  by  a 
pension  from  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  casual  gratui- 
ties from  his  other  patron  the  Count  de  Lemos.  In 
1608  was  published  the  second  edition  of  the  first  part  of 
Don  Quixote,  with  some  corrections  and  additions  by  the 
author.  The  next  year,  following  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
he  entered  as  a  lay  brother  into  the  Oratory  of  Canizares, 
together  with  Lope  de  Vega,  Quevedo,  Espinel,  and  many 
other  of  his  contemporaries  and  friends.  In  1610,  the 
Count  de  Lemos  was  appointed  viceroy  of  NajJes, 
and  Cervantes  seems  to  have  been  indulged  with  some 
promises  of  being  jnade  his  secretary,  bnt  his  advanced 
age  and  his  dependent  family  were  made  the  pretext  for 
his  being  passed  over  in  favour  of  his  rival  and  pretended 
friend,  Leonardo  Argensola.  In  1613,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  Novelas  Exemplarts,  some  of  which  had  been 
written  many  years  before — a  collection  of  tales  of  very 
various  character,  in  a  style  till  then  nuknown  m  Spain, 
owing  little  beyond  their  form  to  the  Italian  models. 
These  stories,  undeservedly  neglected  out  of  their  native 
country,  must  be  reckoned  as  second  in  merit  among 
Cervantes's  writings,  and  even  superior  to  Don  Quixote  in 
elegance  of  style.  They  are  indeed  the  true  originals  in 
'.he  rilodern  literature  of  Europe  of  the  novel,  or  story  of 
real  life,  with  plot,  character,  and  scenery,  and  display  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  not  only  the  versatility  of  their 
author's  genius  but  his  extreme  familiarity  with  every 
type  of  Spanish  society,  especially  of  the  lower  orders 
oi  the  people.  In  the  charming  story  of  La  Gitanella, 
among  some  ii  the  best  of  Cervantes's  lyrics,  is  to  be  found 
.the.  germ  of  all  the  gipsy  romances,  poems,  and  operas, 
which  have  since  delighted  the  world,  and  in  Rinconde 
y  Cortadillo  we  have  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  Alsatia  as 
vivid  and  real  as  anything  by  Defoe  or  Dickens.  Indeed, 
these  stories,  rich  in  incident,  character,  and  invention,  have 
been  a  mine  m  which  the  noveUsts  and  dramatists  of  all 
countries  have  delved, — Scott  himself,  according  to  Lock- 
hart,  confessing  that  he  first  drew  from  them  hia  idea  of 
writing  the  Waverley  Novels.  In  his  dedication  of  the 
Novelets  to  the  Count  de  Lemos,  Cervantes  speaks  of  being 
engaged  on  several  other  works,  among  them  the  second 
part  of  Do7i  Quixote ;  and  in  the  prologue,  which  contains 
some  interesting  details  of  his  biography,  he  gives  this 
portrait  of  himself  in  his  65th  year: — "Of  aquiline 
features,  chesnut  hair,  a  smooth  and  open  forehead,  with 
cheerful  eyes,  a  nose  curved  though  well  proportioned,  long 
mustaches,  the  beard  of  silver  (which  twenty  years  ago  was 
of  gold),  the  mouth  small,  the  teeth  not  much,  for  he  has 
but  six,  and  those  in  bad  condition  and  worse  placed  for 
they  have  no  concert  one  with  another ;  the  body  between 
two  extremes,  neither  large  nor  small,  the  complexion 
lively,  rather  white  than  brown,  somewhat  crooked  in  the 
shoulders,  and  not  very  light  of  feet — this,  I  say,  is  the 
e6Bgy  of  the  author  of  Galatea  and  of  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha."  Upon  this  description  of  his  person — to  which 
it  may  be  added  that  he  stammered  in  his  speech  and  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  left  hand  by  the  wound  received  at 


Lepanto — has  been  founded  that  ideal  portrait,  first  d* 
signed  by  the  English  engraver  Kent  for  Loi-d  Carteret's 
edition  of  1753,  and  since  then  ignorantly  copied  and  re- 
peated in  Spain  and  everywhere  as  the  true  image  of 
Aliguel  do  Cervantes.' 

In  1G14  was  published  the  Tiage  al  Parnaso,  which 
with  all  its  faults  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  successful  of 
our  author's  essays  in  verse.  It  is  a  burlesque  poem,  pro- 
fessedly in  imitation  of  one  with  the  same  title  by  the 
Italian,  Cesare  Caporali,  but  having  little  but  the  nama  in 
common  with  its  predecessor.  The  half  serious  half  jest- 
ing vein  in  which  Cervantes  here  indulges  was  unquestion- 
ably that  which  was  most  natural  to  his  genius,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cumbrousness  of  the  allegorical  machinery,  and 
the  excessive  laudation  which,  as  usual,  he  heaps  on  the 
small  writers  his  contemporaries,  the  poem  abounds  in 
fancy,  humour,  and  invention.  The  seventh  book,  in 
which  is  described  the  encounter  between  the  armies  of 
the  good  and  bad  poets,  may  compare  with  the  Battle  of 
the  Book*  and  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Lutrin.  Cervantes's 
fancy  of  making  the  combatants  wound  one  another  with 
odes  and  sonnets  is  surely  happier  than  either  Swift's, 
where  the  authors  use  the  ordinary  weapons  of  Homeric 
war,  or  BoUeau's,  where  the  monks  discharge  material 
volumes.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this  poem 
is  the  fourth  book,  wherein  the  author  speaks  of  himself, 
his  labours,  and  his  misfortunes,  with  a  characteristic  mix- 
ture of  modesty,  gaiety,  and  simple  self-confidence.  In 
the  prose  appendix  is  a  spirited  and  humorous  dia« 
logue  with  a  messenger  from  Apollo  concerning  Cer« 
vantes's  relations  to  the  theatre,  and  the  reason  of  his  ill- 
success  as  a  dramatist.  After  thirty  years'  retirement  from 
the  stage,  during  which  intei-val  the  great  Lope  de  Vega 
had  arisen  in  all  his  glory,  and  he  and  his  imitators  bad, 
by  their  fertility  and  their  submissive  devotion  to  tho 
vulgar  taste  no  less  than  by  their  genius,  obtained  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  national  drama,  Cervantes  coulc' 
hardly  hope  to  recover  for  himself  that  position  as  a  play 
wright  to  the  memory  of  which  he  seems  to  have  always  clung 
with  tenacity.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  renewal  of 
his  popularity  as  a  writer,  or  stimulated  perhajw  by 
his  necessities,  he  made  in  his  old  age  another  experi- 
ment in  the  drama,  in  which  it  is  sad  to  find  that  he 
abandoned  all  those  admirable  principles  which  he  had 
advocated  through  the  mouth  of  the  Canon  in'  Don  Quixote, 
surrendering  himself  to  the  .vicious  models  he  had  himself 
so  eloquently  condemned.  The  result  was  unfortunate 
for  his  reputation.  A  collection  of  ei^ht  comedies  and  af 
many  interludes  was  published  in  1614,  with  a  preface  in 
which  the  author  reports  naively  of  his  iU-success  in  the 
negotiation  for  a  sale  of  their  copyright.  He  would  buy 
them,  the  bookseller  said,  were  it  not  that  he  had  been  told 
by  a  certain  person  pf  distinction  that  "of  the  prose  of 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  much  could  be  expected,  but  of  his 
poetry  nothing."  This  opinion  was  probably  confirmed  by 
these  plays,  which  are  so  unworthy  of  their  author  that 
when  reproduced  in  1749  by  Elas  de  Nasarre,  that  editor 
maintained  the  ingenious  paradox  that  Cervantes  had  made 
them  purposely  bad  in  order  to  ridicule  the  plays  of  the 
day,  just  as  he  had  written  Don  Quixote  to  ridicule  the 
books  of  chivalry.  There  is  no  need  of  any  stich  theory 
to  account  for  the  failure  of  Cervantes  in  the  drama.  His 
genius  was  unsuited  to  the  stage.  The  qualities  in  which  ha 
most  excelled  were  essentially  undramatic,  nor  can  his  pe^ 
sistent  eflforts  to  recover  Lis  position  as  a  playTvright,  eveiy 
after  the  success  of  Don  Quixote  liad  been  assured,  be 
explained  otherwise  than  by  the  fact  that  the  stage  was 
then  almost  the  only  road  to  literary  fortune.  The  first 
part  of  Don  Quixote  had  brought  him  fame,  but  nothing 
more.     Before  the  appearance  ot  the  second  part,  the  plan 
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«f  which  h&d  been  freely  aDnounced  to  hla  friends  for  some 
time  prerioiuly,  Cerrantes  was  destined  to  encounter  per- 
haps the  strangest  of  the  many  crosses  with  which  his 
pitiless  evil  star  teased  him  to  the  end  of  his  troubled  and 
painful  life.  Ho  had  seen,  while  in  the  flush  of  manhood, 
his  dream  of  soldiership  dispelled  by  a  cruel  captivity. 
He  had  experienced  the  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes  of  civil 
preferment.  He  had  been  subject  to  every  kind  of  mor- 
tification in  his  literary  ambition.  He  had  been*  jostled 
out  of  the  arena  by  his  rivals  in  poetry  and  in  the  drama. 
When  old,  infirm,  and  destitute,  his  genius  had  at  last 
focnd  in  Dmt  Quixote  its  proper  field  of  employment  and 
something  like  a  fitting  recognition.  But  even  here  ho 
was  not  to  bo  left  undisturbed.  The  ill-fortune  which 
never  ceased  to  make  him  its  mark  was  able  to  send  a  shaft 
through  this  his  strongest  side,  which  poisoned  all  his 
lardly-earned  triumph  and  vexed  him  to  the  grave.  The 
story  of  the  false  second  part  of  Don,  Quixote,  published 
Bndcr  the  name  of  Avellaueda,  is  one  of  the  strangest  in 
literary  history,  the  mystery  of  which,  though  it  has  occupied 
many  volumes,  is  not  yet  wholly  unravelled.  It  is  suflBcicnt 
here  to  say  that  after  it  was  well  known  that  Cervantes 
was  employed  upon  and  had  nearly  completed  his  second 
part  of  Don  Quixote,  there  Appeared  at  Tarragona  in  1614 
a  book  pretending  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  knight's 
adventures,  by  Alonso  Fernaodez  de  Avellaneda,  a  native 
of  Tordesillas.  The  manifest  object  of  this  impudent  fabri- 
cation was  to  malign  the  character  of  Cervantes,  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  his  book,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  fame 
and  profit  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  its  completion. 
In  a  preface,  fnU  of  a  wrrious  malignity,  evidently  arising 
from  some  cause  deeper  than  literary  envy,  Cervantes  was 
reproached  in  the  grossest  terms  with  his  infirmities  and 
misfortunes,  even  with  his  wounds, — sneered  at  as  one 
"  with  more  tongue  than  hands," — reviled  as  old,  poor,  and 
without  friends, — branded  as  envious  and  discontented,  a 
calumniator  of  great  men,  and  an  evil-speaker  even  of  the 
Chnrch  and  the  Holy  Office.  In  the  body  of  the  book, 
under  pretence  of  carrying  on  the  story,  every  opportunity 
is  taken  to  spoil  it,  by  degrading  the  characters  and  giving 
a  coarse  turn  to  the  incidents.  Don  Quixote  is  debased 
into  a  wild  lunatic,  who  ends  his  days  in  a  mad-house ; 
Sancho  is  turned  into  a  dull  bufi'oon  and  his  humour  into 
brutal  gluttony.  In  place  of  the  witty  and  beautiful  Doro- 
thea we  have  the  gross  wench  Barbara ;  and  the  graceful 
■episodes  of  the  original  are  represented  by  a  string  of 
dreary  and  vulgar  adventures,  without  life,  colour,  or 
probability.  Apart  from  the  spirit  of  malice,  the  book,  in 
the  words  of  Ticknor,  is  "  so  completely  without  dignity 
or  consistency  that  it  is  clear  the  writer  did  not  possess 
the  power  of  comprehending  the  genius  he  at  once  basely 
libelled  and  meanly  attempted  to  supplant."  Nothing  in 
viler  taste  has  ever  disfigured  the  literature  of  any  nation, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  Cervantcs's  countrymen, 
nor  the  least  of  the  injuries  they  have  done  him,  alive  and 
dead,  that  they  have  8ufl"ered  such  a  book  to  be  reprinted 
and  to  retain  a  place  in  their  national  collections.  The 
false  Don  Quixote,  in  which  Le  Sage,  and  even  some  later 
critics,  both  French  and  Spanish,  have  pretended  to  see 
merits  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  the  true,  is  now 
remembered  only  by  Ccrvantes's  perhaps  too  frequent  refer- 
ences to  it  in  the  later  chapters  of  his  own  book,  and  has 
little  interest  except  in  connection  with  the  mystery  of  his 
life.  The  identity  of  Avellaneda  is  a  problem  which  has 
greatly  exercised  the  Spanish  critics.  The  weight  of  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  disguise  of  the  notorious  Fray 
Luis  do  Aliaga,  the  low-born  confessor  and  minion  of  the 
Duke  de  Lerma,  who  was  high  in  power  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.  Of  all  whose  names  have  been  suggested 
OS  the  probable  author  of  the  spurious  Quixote  Aliaga  is 


the  only  one  who  fulfils  the  required  conditions.  He  was 
a  Dominican,  a  preacher,  and  an  Aragonese.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  whose  cause  he  openly 
espoused.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and  may  be  suspected  of  not  being  well-disposed  to  Ccr- 
vantes's patron  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  Inquisitor-General.  He  was  known  to  be  of  a 
rancorous  and  envious  spirit,  who  had  written  more  than  one 
pseudonymous  libel,  and  was  himself  the  mark  of  frequent 
caricatures  and  lampoons.  Lastly,  it  has  been  proved  that, 
before  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote,  Aliaga's  well-knovm 
nickname  was  Sancho.  There  was  much  in  the  book  of 
Cervantes  to  give  such  a  man  offence,  even  whether  such 
offence  was  intended  or  not, — in  his  person,  his  character, 
his  office,  and  his  religion.  That  as  Avellaneda  he  found 
assistance  among  some  of  the  writers  of  the  period,  rivals 
of  Cervantes  and  jealous  of  his  fame,  is  very  probable ; 
and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
great  Lope  de  Vega  himself  was  one  of  Aliaga's  allies. 
Althongh  Spanish  writers  are  slow  to  admit  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  illustrious  contemporaries  were  other- 
wise than  friendly,  and  althongh  on  the  side  of  Cervantes 
there  never  was  any  other  than  the  spirit  of  perfect  cour- 
tesy, loyalty,  and  magnanimity  which  became  his  own  noble 
nature,  recent  researches  h-'^.ve  proved  that  by  Lope  de  Vega 
these  feelings  were  not  honestly  reciprocated.  He  who  was 
called  by  his  own  familiar  friend  Alarcon  "  the  universal 
envier  of  other  men's  meeds  "  is  known  to  have  regarded 
with  jealous  eyes  the  sudden  popularity  achieved  by  his 
despised  competitor  in  Don  Quixote.  In  addition  to  other 
proofs  of  an  indirect  kind  tending  to  show  that  about  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote  Lope  de  Vega  was 
ill-disposed  towards  his  once  intimate  friend,  we  have 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  letter  discovered  by  Schack 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Count  Altamira,  dated  August 
4,  1604,  wherein  occurs  this  passage: — "Of  poets  I 
speak  not ;  many  are  budding  for  the  year  to  come ; 
but  none  is  so  bad  as  Cervantes,  or  bo  stupid  as  to 
praise  Don  Quixote."  With  Don  Quixote  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  Lope  would  be  pleased;  and  there  was 
much  in  the  book,  especially  in  the  Canon's  striatures 
on  the  popular  drama,  to  give  him  offence.  If  he  stooped 
so  low  for  his  revenge  as  to  inspire  or  to  aid  his  friend 
Aliaga  to  write  the  false  Don  Quixote,  his  triumph  was 
but  brief.  At  the  close  of  1615  Cervantes  published  his 
own  second  part,  and  from  that  moment  the  other  was  for 
ever  blotted  from  the  world's  memory.  This  second  jmrt, 
though  bearing  marks  of  haste  in  the  concluding  chapters, 
belies,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  the 
opinion  of  the  author  himself  as  expressed  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Priest,  that  second  parts  are  never  good. 
Although  written  in  old  age  it  contains  at  least  as  much 
of  the  glow  and  warmth  of  imagination  as  the  first,  while 
it  is  even  superior  in  invention.  There  is  more  harmony 
in  the  construction,  more  correctness  if  not  more  vigour  in 
the  style,  with  fewer  distractions  and  digressions.  The 
author  has  moro  confidence  in  himself  and  more  love 
of  his  work.  His  hero  is  more  consistent  in  his  mad- 
ness, Sancho  more  pleasant  in  his  sanity.  Both  master 
and  man,  especially  the  latter,  while  stall  true  to  their 
character,  have  developed  into  an  ampler  and  richer  nature. 
They  have  evidently  advanced  in  their  creator's  favour, 
and  have  moro  pains  taken  with  their  behaviour.  The 
knight  is  more  lovable,  the  squire  more  humorous ;  and 
the  whole  treatment  of  the  story,  with  its  vivacity  and 
variety,  its  easy  flow  of  narrative,  and  its  masterly  and 
pathetic  close,  is  worthy  of  the  happy  genius  of  which  it 
is  the  crown  and  full  development. 

By  this  time  the  fame  of  Cervantes  had  spread  through 
many  lands.     Numerous  editions  of  his  Don  Quixote  had 
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l)eeu  printed,  either  in  the  original  or  in  trauslation,  thus 
realizing  the  author's  prediction  that  there  would  be  no 
nation  or  language  to  which  his  book  would  not  be  carried. 
According  to  the  interesting  story  told  by  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo's  secretary,  in  his  approbation  appended  to  the 
second  part,  dated  February   1615,  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion, when  they  visited  Madrid,  made  it  their  first  business 
to  enquire  after  the  author  of  Don  Quixote.     To  a  party 
of  French  gentlemen,  members  of  the  suite  of  the  ambas- 
sador, the  Due  do  Mayenne,  who  were  anxious  to  learn  of 
the  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  celebrated  writer, 
the  secretary  of  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  respond 
that  "  be  who  had  made  all  the  world  rich  was  poor  and 
infirm,  though  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman."    The  man  who 
was  the  delight  of  his  age  and  destined  to  be  the  chief  glory 
of  his  country  was  indeed  still  in  great  misery,  depending 
on   alms  for  his  subsistence,  and  now  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year  stricken  by  a  mortal  disease.     In  the  dedication  of 
his  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
Cervantes  speaks  of  his  broken  health  and  approaching  end, 
still  with  unabated  courage  and  cheerfulness.     His  last 
work,  not  published  till  after  his  death,  was  Pericles  and 
Siffismunda,  a  romance  of  love  and  adventure  after  the 
model  of  Heliodorus,  on  which  he  bestowed  great  pains 
and  singular  afi'ection,  declaring  that  it  would  be  either  the 
best  or  the  woret  of  his  books.     The  dedicatiott  to  the 
Count  de  I^mos  is  written  with  an  astonishing  gaiety  and 
spirit,  though  it  announces  that  the  author  had  yesterday 
received  extreme  unction,  and  had  "  one  foot  in  the  stir- 
rups," waiting  for  a  summons.     About  this  time  must  have 
occurred  that  adventure,  which  is  no  pleasantly  told  in  the 
prologue,  of  the  meeting  with  the  student  near  Toledo, 
when  our  author,  in  a  grievous  state  from  dropsy,  was  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  his  wife's  family  at  Esquivias,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  wrote: — "And  so  farewell,  humours; 
farewell,  my  gay  friends,  for  I  feal  myself  dying,  and  have 
no  desire  but  soon  to  see  you  happy  in  the  other  world." 
On  the  4th  of  April  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars,  whose  habit,  following  the  fashion  of  the  period,  he 
had  assumed  three  years  before,  and  on  the  23d  of  that 
month  be  ended,  in  all  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  his  life 
of  many  troubles.     In  the  same  year,  and  nominally  on 
the  same  day,  though   really   ten  days  later,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  of  calendars,  died  William 
Bhskespeard  in  England.      Cervantes's  body  was  buried 
humbly  at  the  expense  of  his  religious  order  in  the  convent 
of  the  Trinitarian  Nuns  in  the  Calle  de  Humilladero,  of 
which  community  his  daughter   Isabel   was  a  professed 
niemb'.r.     In   1633  the  nuns  moved  to  a  new  site  in  the 
(J.ille  de  Cantarrenas,  and  having  exhumed  and  brought 
away  their  dead  with  them,  the  bones  of  Cervantes  were 
luiuglcd  with  others  in  a  common  ossuary,  so  that  Spain, 
who  had  shown  herself  so  careless  of  him  in  life,  has  lost 
all  trace  of  him  in  death.     So  closes  a  record  as  glorious 
and  as  calamitous  as  any  in  literary  history,  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  benefactors,  whom  the  world  knew  not — 
of  the   best  of  all   Spaniards,  the  very  type  and  perfect 
embodiment  of   the  highest  Castilian  nature,  whom  his 
country  starved  and  who  has  made  her  immortal 

The  language  of  eulogy  has  been  exhausted  over  that 
work  of  Jliguel  de  Cervantes  which  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  been  the  delight  of  mankind  in  a  degree  such 
as  no  other  book  has  ever  approached.  There  is  nothing 
to  add  to  the  tribute  which  the  critics  of  all  countries  have 
joined  in  paying  to  the  wisest,  tenderest,  and  deepest  of 
humourists. 

The  popv.larily  ol  Don  Quixote  is  best  attested  by  the  extraordl. 
nory  numoer  of  editions  nnd  translations  which  have  appeared  in 
n'.l  languages  According  to  a  computation  made  by  Don  lope  de 
Pabm,  in  hi«  appendix  to  the  Barcelona  fac-aimile  of  the  first  edition, 
lUero  were  published,  up  to  1874,  278  editions  of  Don  QuixoU,  of 


which  87  appeared  in  Spain,  and  191  in  other  countries.  Of  thete, 
135  aro  in  tne  original.  Translations  have  appeared  in  English, 
French,  Uerman,  Dutch,  Italian,  Danish,  ana  indeed  in  ever; 
European  tongue,  including  Turkish.  England,  who  of  all  foreign 
nations  has  ever  been  foremost  'u  recognizing  the  genius  of  (*oi^ 
vantes,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  first  critical 
edition  of  the  Spanish  text,  which  is  that  of  Dr  John  Bowie,  pub- 
lished at  Salisbury  in  1781.  This  has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  the 
subsequent  Spanish  editions;  for  although  the  Royal  Academy 
anticipated  Bowie  by  a  year  in  its  magnihcent  edition  printed  by 
lbarra,«it  was  a  knowledge  of  the  Englishman's  design,  and  to  some 
extent  of  his  labours,  which  prompted  that  undertaking.  The 
other  most  important  critical  editions  in  Spanish  are  that  of  Pel- 
licer,  published  in  1797,  who  has  borrowea  largely,  and  not  with 
duo  acknowledgment,  from  Bowie  ;  that  of  Clemenciu,  in  183^39, 
with  a  very  elaborato  commentary,  displaying  much  industry  and 
learning  but  little  taste  or  sympathy,  and  sadly  lacking  in  reverenco 
for  the  author  ;  and  that  in  the  complete  edition  of  Cervantes's  works 
printed  at  Argamasilla  in  1864,  under  the  editorship  of  Don  Eugenic 
de  Hartzenbusch  and  Don  Cayetano  Alberto  de  liosell, — superb  in 
type  and  paper,  but  otherwise  of  little  value,  with  a  text  disfignred 
by  wanton  emendations.  The  principal  English  translations  are — 
the  first,  by  Thomas  Shelton,  which  is  also  the  earliest  version  of 
Don  Quixote  in  any  foreign  language,  published  in  1812-20,  vigor- 
ous, and  of  a  spirit  akin  to  the  original,  bnt  mde  and  incorrect ; 
that  of  Motteux,  absurdly  over-praised  by  Lockhart,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  loose  paraphrase  of  Cervantes's  text,  in  a  style  con- 
sciously comic  and  therefore  of  all  the  most  unhappy  for  Don  Qxiixote  ; 
that  of  Jarvis,  which,  with  some  trifling  revisions,  is  the  current 
accepted  version — correct  and  careful,  but  dull,  commonplace,  and 
destitute  of  humour ;  and  that  of  Smollett,  which  is  the  worst  of 
all,  being  a  piece  of  hack. work  done  for  the  booksellers,  withont 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  or  even  snch  an  insight  into. his  author'* 
meaning  as  his  kindred  genius  should  have  suggested.  By  far  the 
best  life  of  Cervantes  is  that  by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete, 
published  in  Madrid  in  1819.  (H.  E.  Vf.) 

CERVIA,  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy,  with  a  port  on 
the  Adriatic;  in  the  district  of  Kaveuna,  and  12  miles  S.R 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  extensive 
salt-works  of  Valle  di  Cervia.     Population  about  5700. 

CESARI,  Giuseppe,  called  11  Cavaliere  d'Arpino  (being 
bom  in  or  about  1568  at  Arpino,  and  created  a  "Cava- 
liere di  Cristo"  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.),  also  named 
II  Oinseppino,  An  Italian  painter,  much  encouraged  at 
Rome  and  munificently  rewarded.  Cesari  is  stigmatized 
by  Lanzi  as  not  less  the  corrupter  of  taste  in  painting  than 
Marino  was  in  poetry  ;  indeed,  another  of  the  nicknames 
of  Cesari  is  "  H  Marino  de'  Pittori"  (the  pictorial  Marino). 
There  was  spirit  in  Cesitri's  heads  of  men  and  horses,  and 
his  frescoes  in  the  Capitol  (story  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
4c.),  which  occupied  him  at  intervals  during  forty  years, 
are  well  coloured  ;  but  he  drew  the  human  form  ill.  His 
perspective  is  faulty,  his  extremities  monotonous,  aud  his 
chiaroscuro  defective.  He  died  in  1 640,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  or  perhaps  of  eighty,  at  Rome.  Cesari  ranks  as  the  head 
of  the  "  Idealists"  of  his  period,  as  opposed  to  the  "  Natural- 
ists," of  whom  Michaolangelo'daCaravagio  was  the  leading 
champion, — the  so-called  "  idealism"  consisting  more  iu 
reckless  facility,  and  disregard  of  the  common  facts  aud 
common-sense  of  nature,  than  in  anything  to  which  so 
lofty  a  name  could  be  properly  accorded.  He  was  a  man 
of  touchy  and  irascible  character,  and  rose  from  penury 
to  the  height  of  opulence. 

CESAROTTI,  Melchioee  (1730-1808),  an  Italian 
poet,  bom  at  Padua  in  1730,  of  a  noble  but  impoverished 
family.  At  the  university  of  his  native  place  his  literary 
progress  procured  for  him  at  a  very  early  age  the  chair  of 
rhetoric,  and  in  1768  the  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French,  ho 
gave  his  pen  to  their  cause,  received  a  pension,  and  was 
made  knight  of  the  iron  crown  by  Napoleon  I.,  to  whom, 
in  consequence,  he  addressed  a  bombastic  and  extrava- 
gantly flattering  poem  called  Pronto.  Cesarotti  is  best 
known  as  the  translator  of  Homer  and  Ossian.  Much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  his  version  of  the  Hiad,  for  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  add,  omit,  and  modemire.  Ossian, 
which  he  held  to  be  the  finest  of  poems,  he  has,  on  the 
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other  hand,  considerably  improved  in  translation ;  and  the 
appearance  of  his  version  attracted  much  attention  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  raised  up  many  imitators  of  the  Ossianic 
style.  Cesarotti  also  produced  a  number  of  works  in  prose, 
including  a  Course  of  Greek  Literature,  and  essays  On  the 
Oriffinaiid  Progress  of  Ihe  Poetic  Art,  On  the  sources  of  tlie 
Pleasure  derived  from  Tragedy,  On.  the  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage, and  0 1  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  the  last  being  a 
defence  of  his  own  great  eccentricities  in  criticism.  His 
style  is  forcible  but  full  of  Gallicisms,  and  he  is  too  fond 
of  novelty  both  in  expression  and  matter.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  in  42  vols.  8vo,  began  to  appear  at 
Pisa  in  1800,  and  was  completed  in  1813  after  his  death. 
See  Memoirs  by  Barbieri  (Padua,  1810). 

CESEKA  (Lat.  Cwsena,  or  Coesenia),  an  episcopal  city 
of  Emilia,  io  the  province  of  Forli,  a  station  on  the  railroad 
between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  gives  its  name  to  a  "  cir- 
condario"  and  to  two  subdivisions  or  "mandamenti"  of  the 
same.  Population  of  circondario  in  1862,  '77,489.  A 
very  fertile  region,  it  makes  good  white  wine  of  some 
reputation,  rears  silk-worms  to  some  extent,  and  has  some 
sulphur  mines,  lignite,  and  specially  good  brick  clay;  but 
its  principal  source  of  wealth  i^  its  hemp,  deemed  the  best 
in  the  north. of  Italy.  The  city  (15  miles  E.  of  Forli,  2.') 
N.  of  Bimiui,  17J  S.  of  Ravenna)  has  7777  inhabitants, 
and  lies  where  the  Apennine  melts  into  the  plnin,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  Garampo,  on  v.hich  once  stood  the 
ancient  cathedral,  replaced  by  another  of  debased  Gothic 
architecture,  built  in  the  15th  century,  in  which  are  some 
works  of  Donatello;  On  the  hill  above  the  city  are  also 
the  imposing  ruius  of  the  castle,  beLeved  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Emperor  Frederick. II.  Theiamous  sanctuary 
of  Madonna  del  Monte,  with  its  church  by  Bramante,  is 
also  a  prominent  object  in  -the  landscape.  The  town, 
irregularly  but  *ell  built,  and,  divided  by  the  little  river 
Cesola,  has  several  interesting  buildings.  The  town  hall  is 
of  good  mediaeval  architecture,  and  possesses  a  very  fine 
Francia,  a  tjassoferrato,  and  some  other  interesting  pictures. 
Cesena  has  a  large  and  handsome  theatre,  some  fine  palaces 
of  the  provincial  noble  families,  and  a  cemetery  of  which 
it  is  specially  proud, — one  of  the  handsomest  and  best 
ordered  in  Italy  The  little  city  has  an  interesting  history 
of  its  own,  full  of  eventful  changes.  It  fell  in  the  4th 
century  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Malatesta  family,  one  of 
the  worst  races  of  the  Italian  medieval  tyrants.  But  it 
was  perpetually  rebelling,  and  occasionally  recovering  its 
liberty  and  autonomy.  Dapte,  in  the  27th  canto  of  the 
Inftrno,  characterizes  Cesena  as  living  oiidway  between 
tyranny  and  freedom,  even  as  she  is  placed  physically 
between  the  mouataius  and  the  plain.  In  1859  Cesena 
was  among  the  first  of  the  cities  of  the  Komagna  which 
tbrew  off  the  Papal  yoke. 

CESPEDES  (in  Italian  Cedaspe),  Pablo  de  (1538- 
1608),  was  born  at  Cordova,  and  was  educated  at  AlcaU 
de  Henares,  where  he  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
languages.  On  leaving  the  university,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Federigo  Zucchoro, 
under  whose  direction  he  studied  particularly  ths  works  of 
Raphael  and  of  Michelangelo.  In  1560,  while  yet  in  Rome, 
proceedings  were  taken  against  him  by  the  Inquisition  at 
Valladolid  on  account  of  a  letter  which,  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  ivrchbishop  of  Toledo,  had  bien  written  by 
Cespedes  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  which  he  had 
spoken  with  groat  freedom  against  the  holy  ofTico  and  the 
inquisitor  general,  Fernando  da  Valdiis.  Cespedes  remained 
iu  Rome  at  this  critical  moment,  and  from  which  city  ho 
appears  rightly  to  havrf  treated  this  matter  of  the  prose- 
cution with  derision.  It  is  not  known  how  he  contrived  to 
bring  the  proceedings  to  an  end;  he  returned,  however,  to 
Spain  a  littlo  before  1577,  nixl  in  that  year  was  installed 


in  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral  at  Cordova,  ho  resided  till 
his  death.' 

A  distinguished  poet,  a  remarkable  painter,  eminent  alsc 
as  an  architect  and  sculptor,  Pablo  de  Cespedes  has  bceo 
called  the  most  savant  of  Spanish  artists.  According  to  hi* 
friend  Francisco  Pachecp,  to  whom  posterity  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  afl  of  Cespedos's  verse  that  is  extant, 
the  school  of  Seville  owes  to  him  its  introduction  to  the 
practice  of  chiaroscuro.  He  was  a  bold  and  correct  draughts- 
man, a  skilful  anatomist,  a  master  of  colour  and  composition; 
and  tbe  inQuence  he  exerted  to  the  advantage  of  early 
Spanish  art  Was  considerable.  Cristobal  de  Vera,  Juan  de 
Penalosa,  and  Zambrano  were  among  his  pupils.  His  bcsl 
picture  is  a  Last  Supper  at  Cordova  ;  but  there  are  godd 
examples  of  his  work  at  Seville  and  at  Madrid. 

Cespedes  was  author  of  several  opuscules  in  prose  on 
subjects  connected  with  his  profession.  Of  his  poem  on 
Th^  Art  of  Painiiitg  e.nough  was  preserved  by  Pacheco  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinioaof  the  whole.  It  is  esteemed 
the  best  didactic  verse  in  Spanish ;  Marcheua  and  Castro 
compare  it,  not  disadvantageously,  with  the  Georgia.  It 
is  written  in  strong  and  sonorous  octaves,  in  the  majestic 
declamatory  vein  of  Fernando  Herrera,  and  is  not  altogether 
so  dull  and  lifeless-  as  is  most  didactic  verse.;  It  contains 
a  glowing  eulogy  of  Michelangelo,  and  some  excellent 
advice  to  young  painters,  insisting  paiticularly  on  hard 
work  and  on  the  study  of  nature.  The  few  fragments 
yet  remaining,  amounting  in  all  to  some  six  hundred  lines, 
were  first  printed  by  Pacheco  I'n  his  treatise  Del  Arte  de 
la  Pintura,  in  1649. 

CETACEA  (from  the  Greek  word  k^os,  a  whale)  is  tho 
name  employed  by  zoologists  to  characterize  the  important 
order  of  Mammals  which  contains  the  whales  and  dolphins. 
These  mammals  are  aquatic  in  their  habita,  and  possess  a 
fish  like  form.  They  differ  from  fishes  jn  breathing  by 
lungs  and  not  by  gills,  iu  being  viviparous  and  not 
oviparous,  and  in  suckling  their  young  with  a  pair  of 
milk-secreting  glands  or  mammae.  This  order  was  formerly 
divided'  into  two  groups,  the  herbivorous  cetacea  and  tho 
carnivorous  cetacea.  By  modern  zoologists  the  hfirbivorous 
cetacea,  which  include  the  animals  called  dugong,  manatee, 
and  rytina,  are  not  regarded  as  whales,  but  are  referred  to 
a  distinct  order  named  Sirenia.  The  order  Cetdcea,  there- 
fore, in  its  present  acceptation  is  limited  to  the  toothed 
whales  or  Odontoceti  and  the  whalebone  whales  or 
Myslacoceti.  For  the  organization,  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  animals,  see  Mammalia. 

CETINA,  GuTiERBE  DE,  Soldier  and  poet,  was  born  at 
Seville  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  16th  century. 
Choosing  the  career  of  arms  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
preferment  he  needed,  he  served  several  campaigns  in 
Italy,  fought  at  the  leaguer  of  Tunis  (1535)  against 
Barbarossa,  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
for  some  years  in  Flanders,  under  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 
The  death  of  the  prince  of  Ascoli,  hLs  patron  and  protector, 
whom  he  mourned  in  a  fine  elegiac  sonnet,  and  his  own 
continued  poverty,  would  seem  to  have.disgusted  him  with 
the  trade  of  war.  lie  returned  to  Seville,  departing  thence 
soon  afterwards  for  Mexico,  where  be  had  a  brother  higli 
in  office.  No  more  is  known  of  him,  saving  that  ho  camo 
back  again  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  tjiat  he  died  there, 
it  is  supposed  about  1560.  An  cutbusiast  in  art,  tlio 
friend  of  Boscan  and  Garcilaso,  of  Hurtado  de  Mcndoza  and 
Jeronimo  de  Urrea,  Gutierre  de  Cetina,  as  may  naturally 
be  inferred,  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  poets,  renouncing 
tho  old  Castilian  creed,  and  preaching  the  new  evangel  of 
Petrarch,  llis  poems,  which' were  not  published  till  long 
after  his  death, .consist  of  sonnets,  canzoni,  epistles  in  terza 
rima,  and  madrigals,  and  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  form,. and  for  grace  and  tentlerneaa  of  thought 
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and  feeling.  Their  author  has  been  often  confounded  with 
Doctor  Gutierre  de  Cetina,  who  was  vicar  of  Madrid. 
See  Rivadaneyra's  Biblioteca,  vol.  ixxii. 

CETTE,  a  fortified  seaport  in  the  department  of  Hdrault, 
in  43°  23'  48'  N.  lat.  and  3°  42'  15"  E.  long.,  and  16  mUes 
S.W.  of  Montpellier.  After  Marseilles  it  is  the  principal 
commercial  port  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  It  occupies 
the  foot  and  slope  of  a  hill,  the  ancient  Mont  Setius, 
situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  that  lies  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Lagoon  of  Than.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  numerous  factories,  glass-works,  shipbuilding 
yards,  a  custom-house,  a  school  of  navigation,  a  communal 
college,  a  botanic  garden,  museums,  a  library,  and  a  theatre. 
It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  harbour  is 
capable  of  accommodating  400  sea-going  vessels,  and  is  safe 
in  all  weathers.  The  left  of  the  two  moles  which  form  it 
runs  E.N.E.  for  a  distance  of  about  630  yards  into  the 
sea,  and  is  then  continued  in  a  breakwater,  which  extends 
across  the  entrance.  At  the  end  of  this  mole  are  the  fort 
of  £t  Louis  and  the  lighthouse.  Opposite  to  them,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour,  is  the  fort  of  St  Pierre,  which, 
with  the  citadel,  completes  the  defences  of  Cette.  The 
town  is  connected  with  Lyons  by  the  Canals  des  Etangs 
and  de  Beaucaire  and  the  Rhone,  and  with  Bordeaux  by 
the  Canal  du  Midi;  railways  communicate  with  Toulouse 
and  Montpellier,  and  steamers  with  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  The  shipping  trade  of  Cette  is  very  considerable. 
Its  imports  are  colonial  produce,  wool  and  cotton,  hides, 
cork,  brandy  and  wine  for  manufacture,  iron  and  load  ores, 
staves  from  the  Adriatic,  asphalt,  fruits,  sulphur,  •wheat, 
oats,  maize,  .barley,  timber,  and  coal.  In  1873  the 
port  was  visited  by  63  British  ships,  of  total  tonnage 
17,409,  mostly  laden  with  pitch  for  manufacture  into 
patent  fuel  at  the  coal  mines  N.  of  Nimes.  The  greater 
number  of  these  ships  left  Cette  in  ballast.  The  exports 
a.'C  wines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  argol,  verdigris,  corks,  salt, 
oil,  dried  fruits  and  fish,  meal,  cloth,  and  woollen 
etufis.  The  sum  total  of  imports  and  exports  in  1870 
w.is  about  460,000  tons.  In  the  same  year  2075  ships 
entered,  and  -2108  left  the  port.  There  are  upwards  of 
40  sailing-vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  of  from  60  to 
300  tons  burden.  A  large  number  of  small  craft  are 
employed  in  the  sardine,  cod,  and  oyster  fisheries  on  the 
coast.  There  are  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  syrups, 
).'iape-sugar,  corks,  soaps,  and  chemicals,  which  with  the 
uocks,  the  extensive  saltworks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ihe  establishments  for  the  making,  from  French  and  Spanish 
wine  and  brandy,  of  claret,  sherry,  port,  champagne,  ic, 
give  employment  to  thousands.  The  town  was  founded  in 
166C  by  Louis  XIV.     Population  in  1872,  25,181. 

CETTINJE,  Cetinje,  Zetinje,  Cettigno,  or  Cettin, 
the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Montenegro,  is  situated 
on  the  left  of  a  small  river  in  a  narrow  plain  deeply  sunk 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  at  a  height  of  2470  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  consists  of  two  streets  of  whitewashed 
stone  houses,  and,  according  to  Mr  Tozer,  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  Dartmoor  village.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  monastery  and  the  palace.  The  former 
was  founded  in  1478,  but  has  been  frequently  burned  and 
restored.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  now  contains  a 
prison,  a  school,  a  library,  a  printing  establishment,  and 
the  residences  of  the  archimandrite  and  the  bishop.  The 
chapel  is  held  in  great  veneration  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
sainted  Peter  I.  and  Danilo.  The  palace  is  a  comparatively 
simple  building  of  two  stories,  composing  two  sides  of 
a  court,  which  is  completed  by  high  walls.  The  town 
owes  its  origin  to  Ivan  the  Black,  who  was  obliged,  in  the 
end  of  the  15th  centurj',  to  withdraw  from  Jabliak,  the 
former  capital,  situated  to  the  north  of  Lake  Scodra.  The 
town  has  frequently  been  taken  and  ravaged  by  the  Turks, 


but  has  seldom  continued  for  any  length  of  time  in  their 
possession.     Population  about  700. 

CEUTA,  or  (in  the  local  Moorish  form)  Sebta,  a  town 
and  fortress  belonging  to  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Marocco,  on 
a  peninsula  opposite  Gibraltar,  in  35°  54'  N.  lat.,  5°  18'  W. 
long.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  seven  hills,  the  most 
important  of  which,  the  Monte  del  Hacho  (the  ancient 
Abyla,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules),  has  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is  chiefly  important 
as  a  military  and  convict  station.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of 
Seville,  several  religious  houses,  and  a  hospital.  It  has 
a  small  harbour,  and  imports  provisions  and  military  stores 
from  Spain.  Ceuta  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony 
oi  Ad  SepUm  Fratra.  In  618  the  town,  which  had  been 
refortified  by  Justinian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  West 
Goths  ;  and  in  the  8th  century  it  was  the  seat  of  that 
Count  Julian  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Spain.  Under  the  Arabic  govern- 
ment it  was  an  industrial  city,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  place  in  Western  Europe  where  a  paper 
manufactory  was  established.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
by  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1415,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  ou  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  by 
Philip  II.  in  1580.  It  has  been  several  times  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  Moors — from  1694  to  1727  byMulai 
Ismail,  and  in  1732  by  Ripperda.  In  1810  it  was  held  by 
the  English  under  Eraser.  In  1860  the  Spanish  territory 
around  the  town  was  extended  by  force  of  arms.  Popula- 
tion about  7000. 

CEVA,  the  ancient  Ceha,  a  towo  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Cuueo  and  11  miles  east  of  Mondovi,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cevetta  with  the-Tanaro.  It  was  formerly  fortified  ; 
and  the  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  lies,  was 
surmounted  by  a  citadel.  It  has  iron-works  and  silk- 
factories,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  its  cheese, 
which  was  famous  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  lu 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  centre  of  a  separate  marquisate, 
and  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  it  was  several  times 
captured  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards.  In  1796  it 
was  taken  by  Augereau,  and  in  1800,  after  having  with- 
stood the  siege  of  the  previous  year,  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  conquerors  destroyed  the  castle, 
which  had  served  as  a  state  prison.     Population,  4730. 

CfiVENNES,  a  mountain 'chain  in  the  south  of  France, 
dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Lower  Sa&ne  and  Rhone  from 
those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.  On  the  N.  tho 
Cdvennes  are  a  continuation  of  the  Lyonnais  mountaine ; 
and  they  end  on  the  S.  at  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which 
separates  them  from  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  divided  into 
two  parts, — the  south  consisting  of  the  Montagues  Noires 
(in  Aude  and  Hdrault),  the  Espinouses  (in  Tarn,  Aveyron, 
and  Hdrault),  the  Garrigues  (in  Aveyron  and  Gard),  and  the 
C^vennes  proper  or  Loz^re  or  G^vaudan  (in  Lozire)  ;  and 
the  north  consisting  of  the  Vivarais  (in  Ardfeche).  Some- 
times there  are  also  included  in  the  name  the  Lyonnais  (in 
Rh6ne)  and  the  Charolais  (in  Sa&ne-et-Loire).  The  average 
height  is  3000  to  4000  feet ;  and  the  highest  peaks  are 
Mount  Mezenc  (in  Ardfeche),  5788  feet,  and  Mount 
Lozfere,  4880.  The  principal  rivers  which  take  their  rise 
in  these  mountains  are  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  the  Lot,  and 
the  Tarn.  The  mountains  consist  of  limestone,  greywacke, 
and  granite;  and  beds  of  trachyte  and  lava  give  evidence 
of  former  volcanic  action.  In  the  C^venhes  are  found 
iron,  coal,  lead,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  marble,  and 
porphyry.  The  lower  slopes  are  well  cultivated  ;  higher 
up  good  pasturage  is  found ;  while  the  summits  are 
generally  covered  with  forests  of  chestnut  and  pine.  The 
C^vennes  are  famous  as  the  retreats  of  the  Albigenses, 
Waldenscs.  and  Cammrds 
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CEYLON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  separated  on 
the  N.W.  from  continental  India  by  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar.  It  lies  between  5'  55'  and  9°  51'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  79'  41'  40"  and  81°  54'  50'  E.  long.  Ita  extreme 
lengti  from  north  to  Pouth  is  271  miles;  its  greatest  width 


Sketch  II  ap  of  Ceylon  (enibracing  293  miles  Ijy  233). 

is  1 37  miles ;  and  its  area,  including  tiiat  of  its  dependent 
islands,  amounts  to  25,742  miles,  or  about  one-sixth 
smaller  than  Ireland.  In  its  general  outline  the  island 
resembles  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  points  towards  the 
porlh. 

The  Coast. — The  coast  is  beset  on  the  N.AV.  with  iiumLer- 
less  sandbanks,  rocks,  and  shoaLs,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
iiimost  connected  with  India  by  the  island  of  Kauiisseram  and 
'A4am'3  Bridge,  a  succession  of  bold  rocks  reaching  almost 
across' the  gulf  at  its  narrowest  point.  Between  the  island 
and  the  opposite  coast  there  exist  two  open  channels  of 
varying  depth  and  width,  beset  by  rocks  and  shoals. 
One  of  these,  the  Mannar  Passage,  is  only  navigable  by 
very  small  craft.  The  other,  called  the  Paumbcn  Passage, 
lying  between  Ramisserara  and  the  mainland,'  has  been 
deepened  at  considerable  outlay,  and  is  nov  used  by  vessels 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  in  passing  from  the  JIalabar  to 
the  Coromandel  coast,  which  were  formerly  compelled  in 
doing  so  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island.  The  west  and 
south  coasts,  which  are  uniformly  low,  are  fiinged  their 
entire  length  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  grow  to  the  water's 
edge  in  great  luxuriance,  and  give  to  the  island  a  most 
prcturcsque  appearance.  Along  these  shores  there  are 
numerous  inlets  and  backwaters  of  the  sea,  some  of  which 
are  available  as  harbours  for  small  native  craft.  The  east 
coast  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Trincouialee  is  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character,  wanting  the  ample  vegetation  of  the 
other,  and  being  at  the, same  time  of  a  bold  precipitous 
character.     The  largest   ships   may  freely   approach  this 


side  of  the  island,  provided  they  fake  care  to  avoid  a  few 

dangerous  rocks,  whoso  localities  are,  however,  well  known 
to  navigators. 

Seen  from  a  distance  at  sea,  this  "utmost  Indian  isle" 
of  the  old  geographers  wears  a  truly  beautiful  appearance. 
The  remarkable  elevation  known  as  "Adam's  Peak,"  the 
most  prominent,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  the  hilly  ranges 
of  the  interior,  towers  like  a  mountain  monarch  amongst 
an  assemblage  of  )jicturcbC|uo  hills,  and  is  a  sure  landmark 
for  the  weary  navigator,  when  as  yet  the  Colombo  light- 
houso  is. hidden  from  siglit  amidst  the  green  groves  of 
palms  that  secni  to  be  ."pringing  from  the  waters  of  the 
ocean. 

The  low  Coastline  of  country  encircles  the  mountain- 
zone  of  the  interior  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  form- 
ing a  belt  which  extends  inland  to  a  varying  distance  of 
from  30  to  fcO  miles;  but  on  the  north  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  island  from  Kalpitiya  to  Batticaloa  is  an  almost 
unbroken  plain,  containing  magnificent  forests  of  great 
extent. 

2Iuuntaids. — The  mountain  zone  is  towards  the  south  of 
the  island,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  4212  miles.  The  up- 
lifting force  seems  to  have  been  exerted  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  although  there  is  much  confusion  in  many  of 
the  intersecting  ridges,  and  spurs  of  great  size  and  extent 
are  sent  off  in  many  directions,  the  lower  ranges  mani- 
fest a  remarkable  tendency  to  i-un  in  parallel  lidges  in 
a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west.  Towards  the 
north  the  otT-sets  of  the  mountain  system  radiate  to  shoit 
distances  and  speedily  sink  to  the  level  of  the  plain. 
Detached  hills  are  rare ;  the  most  celebrated  of  these  are 
Mihintalc,  whicb  overlooks  the  sacred  city  of  Anuradha- 
pura,  and  Sigiri.  The  latter  is  the  only  example  in 
Ceylon  of  those  solitary  acclivities  which  form  so  remark- 
able a  feature  in  the  table-land  of  the  Decean,— which, 
starting  abruptly  from  the  plain,  with  scarped  and  perpen- 
dicular sides,  are  frequently  converted  into  strongholds 
accessible  only  by  precipitous  pathways  or  by  steps  hewu 
in  the  solid  rock. 

For  a  long  period  Adam's  Peak  was  supposed  to  be- the 
highest  mountain  in  Ceylon,  but  actual  survey  makes  it 
only  7352  feet  above  thfe  sea-level.  This  elevation  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
East.  The  hollow  in  the  lofty  rock  that  crowns  the 
summit  is  said  by  the  Brahnians  to  be  the  footstep  of 
Siva,  by  the  Buddhists  of  Buddha,  by  the  Mahometans 
of  Adam,  whilst  the  Portugxiese  Christians  were  divided 
between  the  conflicting  claims  of  St  Thomas  and  the 
eunuch  of  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia.  The  footstep  is 
covered  by  a  handsome  roof,  and  is  guarded  by  the  priests 
of  a  rich  monastery  half  way  up  tlie  mountain,  who  main- 
tain a  shrine  on  the  summit  of  the  peak.  The  highest 
mountains  in  Ceylon  are  Piduru  Talagala,  8295  fett  in 
altitude ;  Kirigalpota,  783G  feet ;  and  Totapelakanda,  7746 
feet. 

The  summits  of  the  highest  ridges  arc  clothed  with  ver- 
dure, and  along  their  base,  in  the  beautiful  valleys  which 
intersect  them  in  every  direction,  the  slopes  were  till 
within  tlie  last  few  years  covered  with  forests  of  gigantic 
and  valuable  trees,  which  Lave  now  disappeared  under  tho 
axe  of  the  planter,  who  has  felled  and  burnt  the  timber 
on  all  the  finest  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4500 
feet,  and  converted  the  hill  sides  into  highly-cultivated 
coff"ee  estates.  The  plain  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  the  sanatorium 
of  the  island,  is  at  an  elevation  of  G200  leet,  and  possesses 
many  of  the  attributes  of  an  alpine  country.     The  climato 
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of  the  Horton  plains,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  fee^,  ia  still 
Caer  than  that  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  but  they  are  difficult  of 
access,  and  are  but  little  known  to  Europeans.  The  town 
of  Kunay,  in  the  Central  Province,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  native  sovereigns  of  the  interior,  is  situated  1727  feet 
above  sca-levcL 

Eivers. — The  island,  though  conJpletely  within  the  influ- 
ence of  oceanic  evaporation,  and  possessing  an  elevated  table- 
landofconsiderableextent,doesnotboastof  any  rivers  of  great 
volume.  The  rains  which  usher  in  each  monsoon  or  change 
of  season  are  indeed  heavy,  and  during  their  "foil  swell  the 
streams  to  torrents  and  impetuous  rivera  But  when  these 
cease  the  water-courses  fall  back  to  their  original  state, 
and  there  are  but  few  of  the  rivers  which  cannot  be  passed 
on  horseback.  "  In  the  plains  there  are  comparatively  few 
rivulets  or  running  streams;  the  rivers  there  flow  in 
almost  solitary  lines  to  the  sea ;  and  the  beds  of  their 
minor  affluents  serve  only  to  conduct  to  them  the  torrents 
which  descend  at  the  change  of  each  monsoon,  their 
channels  at  other  times  being  exhausted  and  dry.  But  in 
their  course  through  the  hills  and  the  broken  ground  at 
their  base  they  are  supplied  by  numerous  feeders,  which 
convey  to  them  the  frequent  showers  that  fall  in  these  high 
altitudes.  Hence  their  tracks  are  through  some  of  the 
noblest  scenery  in  the  world;  rushing  through  ravines  and 
glens,  and  falling  over  precipitous  rocks  in  the  depths  of 
wooded  valleys,  they  exhibit  a  succession  of  rapids,  cataracts, 
and  torrents,  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  and  beauty.  On 
reaching  the  plains,  the  boldness  of  their  march  and  the 
graceful  outline  of  their  sweep  are  indicative  of  the  little 
obstruction  opposed  by  the  sandy  and  porous  soil  through 
which  they  flow.  Throughout  their  entire  course  dense 
forests  shade  their  banks."  The  most  important  of  the 
Ceylon  rivera  is  the  Mahaveli-ganga,  rhici  has  its  S'jurce 
in  the  Pidurutalagala  mountain,  whence  it  takes  a  tor- 
tuous course  through  the  Kotmale  valley  to  Posbage, 
where  it  is  joined  by-  a  smaller  branch  issuing  from  the 
base  of  Adam's  Peak ;  it  then  passes  through  the  village 
of  Peradeniya,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  railway  bridge, 
and  by  a  beautiful  bridge,  of  a  single  span  of  205  feet, 
constructed  of  satin  wood,  on  the  American  or  wedge 
principla  Thence  it  winds  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Kandy,  and  after  an  easterly  descent  of  nearly  1000  feet 
between  Kandy  and  Bintanne,  sweeps  suddenly  to  the 
north,  and  takes  its  course  through  the  wild  and  open 
country,  separating  into  two  branches, — the  smaller  of 
which,  the  Yerukal,  enters  the  sea  about  25  miles  south  of 
Trincomalee,  whUe  the  larger,  retaining  its  original  name, 
falls  into  the  great  bay  of  Kottiar,  near  the  noble  harbour  of 
Trincomalee,  after  a  uourse  of  nearly  200  miles.  In  flood- 
time  it  rises  25  or  30  feet,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  is  fordable  in  many  places.  It  is  seldom  wider 
than  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  and  ia  generally  of  much 
less  width.  Surveys  have  shown  that,  at  some  outlay,  this 
river  might  be  made  navigable  for  a  distance  of  80  or  90 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  upper  half  of  its  course  b  through 
a  rocky  and  precipitous  country,  but  the  lower  half  is 
through  a  fine  open  region,  well  watered  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year,  and  only  requiring  capital  and  labour  to 
Convert  it  into  the  garden  of  Ceylon,  which  it  once  doubt- 
less was.  The  remains  of  stupendous  dams  and  canals 
bear  witness  to  the  importance  which  the  ancient  rulers 
of  Ceylon  attached  to  this  portion  of  their  possessions. 
The  Kelani-ganga  rises  at  the  base  of  Adam's  Peak,  whence, 
running  first  north  and  then  almost  due  west  to  Ruwanwella, 
it  takes  its  way  more  southerly  to  Colombo,  on  the  northern 
outskirt  of  which  it  falls  into  the  sea  across  a  wide  sand- 
bank. It  13  navigable  for  about  40  nules  by  flat-bottomed 
boats.  The  Kalu-ganga  and  the  Walawe-ganga  (or  Wal- 
oya)  flow  from  the  eastern  base  of  Adam'o  Peak  through 


the  district  of  Sabaragamnwa  to  the  sea,  the  former  south* 
westerly,  the  latter  south-easterly.  Both  are  navigable  by 
country  boats  for  some  distance, — the  Kalu-ganga  for  up- 
wards of  60  miles,  from  above  Ratnapura  to  the  sea  at 
Kalutara,  whence  a  canal  connects  it  with  Colombo.  The 
Walawe  ganga  falls  into  the  sea  8  miles  to  the  west  of 
Hambantota.  The  Mahaoya  falls  into  the  sea,  after  a 
westerly  course  of  about  70  miles,  to  the  north  of  Negombo. 
The  other  rivers,  except  during  the  heavy  rains,  are  of  no 
great  size,  and  none  of  them  are  navigable. 

Lakes  and  Caiialt. — There  are  in  Ceylon  some  lakes 
of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  beauty.  Those  of 
Colombo,  Bolgoda,  and  Negombo  are  of  natural  formation ; 
those  which  have  been  formed  by  human  labour  will  bo 
noticed  below  in  connection  with  irrigation.  The  rivers,  as 
already  expkined,  descend  rapidly  from  the  hUls,  and  sweep 
along  in  their  rapid  course  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter; 
at  their  junction  with  the  ocean  they  are  met  "  transversely 
by  the  gulf-streams,  and  the  sand  and  soil  with  which  they 
are  laden,  instead  of  being  carried  out  to  sea,  are  heaped  up 
in  bars  along  the  shores,  and  then,  augmented  by  similar 
deposits  held  in  suspension  by  the  currents,  soon  extend  to 
north  and  south,  and  force  the  rivers  to  flow  behind  them 
in  search  of  a  new  outlet."  At  the  mouths  of  the.  rivers, 
the  bars  thus  created  generally  follow  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  long  embankments  are  gradually  raised,  behind 
which  the  rivers  flow  for  considerable  distances  before  enter- 
ing the  sea.  Occasionally  the  embouchures  become  closed 
by  the  accumulations  without,  and  the  nvers,  swollen  by 
the  rains,  force  new  openings  for  themselves,  and  leave 
their  ancient  channels  converted  into  lakes.  Thus  have 
been  formed  the  lakes  of  Colombo  and  Negombo  on  the 
west  coast,  the  harbour  of  Batticaloa  on  the  east,  and  tho 
long  low  embankments  of  sand  on  both  coasts,  Theso 
embankments,  known  by  the  local  name  of  "Gobbs,"  and 
often  from  one  to  three  miles  ia  breadth,  are  covered  with 
thriving  cocoa-nut  plantations. 

The  Dutch  whilst  in  possession  of  Ceylon  oia  mucn  to 
improve  its  water  communicatioUj  pnd  connected  the 
natural  channels  formed  by  these  embankments  by  con- 
structing artificial  canals,  so  as  to  provide  unbroken  water 
communication  between  Kalpitiya,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  and 
Negombo ;  this  line  has  been  extended  from  Negombo  to 
Colombo,  and  on  to  the  south  as  far  as  Kalutara. 

Harbours. — ITie  magnificent  basin  of  Trincomalee,  sit- 
uated on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  perhaps  unsurpassed 
in  extent,  security,  and  beauty  by  any  haven  in  the  world. 
The  Admiralty  has  a  dockyard  here,  and  it  is  the  principal 
naval  station  in  the  Indian  Seas;  but  it  is  for  removed 
from  the  productive  districts,  the  population  is  small  and 
scattered,  and  vessels  have  to  resort  to  the  rocky  and 
dangerous  harbour  of  Point  de  Qalle  at  the  south,  or  to  the 
open  roadstead  of  Colombo  on  the  west  Something  has 
been  done  by  blxisting  to  improve  GaUe  harbour,  but  it 
is  small,  and  its  entrance  ia  narrow  and  difiicult ;  it  is  also 
somewhat  remote  from  the  most  productive  districts,  and 
the  Colonial  Government  has  decided  on  making  a  break- 
water at  Colombo  in  preference  to  improving  Galle  har- 
bour. The  anchorage  at  Colombo  is  good,  and  it  is  antici 
pated  that  the  new  works  will  render  it  a  secure  harbour 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Seasons,  Climate,  d:c. — The  seasons  in  .Ceylon  differ  very 
slightly  from  those  prevailing  along  the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  The  two  distinctive  monsoons  of  the  year  are 
called,  from  the  winds  which  accompany  them,  the  south- 
west and  the  north-east.  The  former  is  very  regular  in  its 
approach,  and  may  be  looked  for  along  the  8.W.  coast  be- 
tween the  10th  and  20th  of  May  ;  the  latter  reaches  the 
N  E.  coast  between  the  end  of  October  and  the  middle  of 
November.     There  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the  influence. 
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Vrliich  the  aouth-west  monsoon  ezert.s  on  the  one  side 
of  the  island  and  on  the  other.  The  clouds  are  driven 
against  the  lofty  mountains  that  overhang  the  western  and 
southern  coasts.and  their  condensed  vapours  descend  there 
in  copious  showers.  But  the  rains  do  not  reach  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  island:  whilst  the  south-west  is  deluged, 
the  east  and  north  are  sometimes  exhausted  with  dryness  ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  different  sides  of  the 
Bame  mountain  present  at  the  same  moment  the  opposite 
extremes  of  drought  and  moisture.     The  influence  of  the 


north-east  roonsoou  is  more  general.  The  mountains  which 
face  the  north-east  are  lower  and  more  remote  from  the  sea 
than  those  on  the  south-west ;  the  clouds  are  carried  further 
inland,  and  it  rains  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  tho 
island.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Lieut.-CoL  Fyers,  E.E.,  tho 
surveyor-general  ot  Ceylon,  very  accurate  meteorological 
observations  have  been  recorded  throughout  Ceylon  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  following  table  has  been  compiled 
from  the  official  return  of  rainfall  in  Ceylon  during  the 
years  1870-1874  inclusive:— 
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This  table  shows  that  throughout  Ceylon  the  greatest  quantity 
ef  rain  falls  in  the  last  three  months  of  tho  year,  though  at  high 
elevations  and  within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  highest 
mountaina  the  rainfall  in  June  is  very  great.  At  Colombo,  on  the 
west  coa-st,  the  rainfall  is  76 '70  inches,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days 
is  148  ;  nt  Galle,  at  tho  south-west  comer,  the  rainfall  is  nearly  the 
same,  viz.;  75'31,  but  tho  number  of  rainy  days  is  195.  At  Katna- 
pura,  about  65  miles  S.K.  of  Colombo,  and  lying  immediately  under 
Adam's  Peak,  the  rainfall  is  146  26 ,  and  the  rainy  days  228.  Jaffna 
is  at  the  extreme  north  of  tho  island  ;  Futtalam  lies  on  a  salt  lake, 
behind  a  gobb,  close  to  the  west  coast.  Anuradhapura  lies  to  the 
north-east  of  Futtalam,  about  40  miles  from  the  low  hills  at  the 
north  of  tho  mountain  zone.  Trinconialeo  is  on  the  east  coast, 
almost  d«o  east  of  Anuradhapura.  Badnlla  lies  to  the  far  ca.st  of 
the  mountain  zone,  and,  though  at  a  higher  elevation  than  Kandy, 
has  a  very  small  rainfall.  Tho  hill-station  of  Nuwara  Eliya  has  a 
rainfall  of  96  66,  and  the  coffee  district  of  Kotmale,  lying  below  tho 
highest  hills,  has  a  rainfall  of  16422,  and  182  rainy  days.  Tho 
returns  for  1874  show  that  at  four  stations  the  rainfall  in  24  hours 
exceeded  five  inches.  Tho  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
surveyor-general's  returns,  shows  the  temperature: — 
Temperature  of  the  Air  in  1874. 
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The  length  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  proximity  ot  the 
island  to  the  equator,  does  not  vary  more  than  an  hour  at 
any  season.  The  mean  time  Of  the  rising  of  the  sun's 
centre  at  Colombo  on  February  1st  is  6''  23"  A.M.,  and  of 
its  setting  e*"  6"  p.m.  On  August  15th  its  rising  is  at 
5h  45m  j^  jf.,  and  its  setting  at  6''  7"  p.m.  It  is  mid-day  in 
Colombo  when  it  is  morning  in  England.  Colombo  is 
situated  in  79°  50'  45"  E.  long.,  and  the  day  is  further 
advanced  there  than  at  Greenwich  by  b^  19""  23'. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — Ceylon  may  be  said  to  have 
been  for  ages  slowly  rising  from  the  sea,  as  appears  from 
the  terraces  abounding  in  marine  shells,  which  occur  in 
situations  far  above  high-water  mark,  and  at  some  miles 
distance  from  the  sea.  A  great  portion  of  the  north  of 
the  island  may  be  regarded  as  the  joint  production  of  the 
coral  polypi  and  the  currents,  which  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  set  impetuously  towards  the  south ;  coming 
laden  with  alluvial  matter  collected  along  the  coast  of  Coro- 
niandel,  and  meeting  with  obstacles  south  of  Point  Cali- 
mere,  they  have  deposited  their  burdens  "on  tho  coral  reefs 
round  Point  Pedro;  and  these,  raised  above  the  sea-level, 
and  covered  deeply  by  sand  drifts,  hav9  formed  the  penin- 
sula of  Jaffna,  and  tho  plains  that  trend  westward  till  they 
unite  with  the  narrow  causeway  of  Adam's  Bridge.  Tho 
Tertiary  rocks  are  almost  unknown.  The  great  geological 
feature  of  the  island  is  the  profusion  of  gneiss,  overlaid 
in  many  places  in  the  interior  by  extensive  beds  of  dolo- 
mitic  limestone  This  formation  appears  to  bo  of  great 
thickness  ;  and  when,  as  is  not  often  the  case,  the  under-sur- 
faco  of  the  gneiss  series  is  exposed,  it  is  invariably  found 
resting  on  granite.  Veins  of  pure  quartz  and  felspar  ot 
considerable  extent  have  been  frequently  met  with  in  the 
gneiss  ;  whilst  in  the  elevated  lands  of  the  interior  in  the 
Galle  districts  may  be  seen  copious  deposits  of  disinte- 
grated felspar,  or  kaolin,  commonly  known  as  porcelain 
clay.  At  various  elevations  the  gneiss  may  bo  found 
intersected  by  veins  of  trap  rocks,  upheaved  whilst  in  a 
stat-e  of  fusion  subsequent   to   the   consolidation   of   tho 
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forrnef.  ^n'some  localities  on  the  sea-shore  these  veins 
assume  the  character  of  pitch-stone  porphyry  highly  im- 
pregnated with  iron.  Hornblende  and  primitive  green- 
stone are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Adam's  Peak  and  in 
the  Pussellava  district. 

Xaterite,  known  in  Ceylon  as  eabook,  a  product  of  disin- 
tegrated gneiss,  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  many  parts, 
and  is  quarried  for  building  purposes. 

As  yet  ru>  traces  of  coal  have  been  found,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  anthracite ;  but  looking  to  the  position 
o£  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  northern  India,  lying  as 
they  do  on  the  gneiss  formation,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
similar  deposits  may  be  here  met  with  in  like  positions. 

Specimens  of  tin,  platina,  copper,  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese  from  the  southern  province  have  been  placed 
in  the  museum  of  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society.  Quicksilver 
mines  existed  at  one  tune  in  the  ■vicinity  of  Colombo,  and 
the  Dutch  are  said  to  have  exported  the  article  to  Europe. 
Plumbago  is  quarried  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  for  a 
series  of  years  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  exports 
of  the  island.  In  1850  the  shipments  of  this  article 
amounted  to  23,823  cwts.,  in  1860  to  75,000  cwts.,  and  in 
1874  to  150,000  cwts.  Iron  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
western,  southern,  and  central  provinces,  of  excellenf 
quality,  in  many  places  cropping  out  at  the  surface  in  a 
state  of  great  purity.  The  Sinhalese  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  work  the  ore  into  tools  and  implements  from 
the  most  remote  times ;  and  although  the  means  they 
employ  are  rude,  imperfect,  and  wasteful  in  the  e.xtreme, 
they  nevertheless  manufacture  articles  which  are  esteemed 
by  them  far  above  those  imported  from  Europe,  and  the 
rudely  worked  Sinhalese  iron  is  equal  in  temper  to  the 
finest  Swedish  metaL 

Nitre  and  nitrate  of  lime  are  to  be  met  with  in  many 
caves  of  the  low  country,  whilst  alum  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  are  known  to  exist,  though  in  limited  quantities. 
Natural  deposits  of  common  salt  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  maritime  provinces.  It  is  also  produced  by  arti- 
ficial means  in  large  quantities  under  tlie  supervision  of 
Government,  in  whose  hands  its  manufacture  and  sale 
form  a  monopoly  which  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  con- 
siderable amount.  In  1873  the  sale  of  this  article  yielded 
X80,000. 

In  the  Sabaragamuwa  district  precious  stones  are  met 
with  in  great  abundance ;  also,  though  less  commonly,  in 
the  Badulla,  Nuwara  Eliya,  and  Matara  districts.  The 
most  valuable  are  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  the 
cat's-eye,  and  the  carbuncle.  Emeralds  are  rarely  met  -with 
in  any  purity ;  but  the  moon-stone,  cinnamon  stones,  and 
garnets  are  found  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 

Soil. — The  natural  soils  of  Ceylon  are  composed  of 
qiiartzose  gravel,  felspathic  clay,  and  sand  often  of  a  pure 
white,  blended  with  or  overlaid  by  brown  and  red  loams,  re- 
sulting from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  or  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  gneiss  and  hornblende  formations.  The  whole 
of  the  great  northern  extremity  of  the  island  consists  of  a 
sandy  and  calcareous  admixture,  made  to  yield  productive 
crops  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  vegetables  by  the  care- 
ful industry  of  the  Tamil  population,  who  spare  no  pains 
in  irrigating  and  manuring  their  lands.  Between  the 
northern  districts  and  the  elevated  mountain  ranges  which 
overlook  the  Bintenne  and  Uva  countries  are  extensive 
plains  of  alluvial  soil  washed  down  from  the  table-lands 
above,  where  once  a  teeming  population  produced  large 
quantities  of  grain.  The  remains  of  ancient  works  of 
irrigation  bear  testimony  to  the  bygone  agriculture  of 
these  extensive  regions  now  covered  by  swamps  or  dense 
jungle. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces to  the  ea-it.  south,  and  west  is  sandy.     Large  tracts 


of  quartzose  sand  spread  along  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast, 
some  of  which,  of  a  pure  white,  and  very  deficient  in 
vegetable  matter,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  cinnamon  plant.  In  the  light  sandy  districts,  where 
the  soil  is  perfectly  free,  and  contains  »  portion  of  veget- 
able and  mineral  loam,  the  cocoa-nut  palm  flourishes  in 
great  luxuriance  This  is  the  case .  along  the  entire  coast 
line  from  Kalpitiya  to  Point  de  Galle,  and  further  east- 
ward and  northward  to  Matara,  stretching  to  a  distance 
inland  varying  from  100  yards  to  3  miles.  From  this 
light  sandy  belt  as  far  as  the  mountain-zone  of  the  Kandyan 
country  the  land  is  mainly  composed  of  low  hilly  undula- 
tions of  sandstone  and  ferruginous  clay,  incapable  of  almost 
any  cultivation,  but  intersected  in  every  direction  with 
extensive  valleys  and  wide  plains  of  a  more  generous 
soil,  not  highly  fertile,  but  still  capable,  with  a  little 
industry,  of  yielding  ample  crops  of  rice. 

The  soil  of  the  central  province,  although  frequently 
containing  great  quantities  of  qnartzose  sand  and  ferrugi- 
nous clay,  is  in  many  of  the  more  elevated  districts  of  a 
fine  loamy  character.  Sand  sufficiently  vegetable  and 
light  for  rice  culture  may  be  seen  at  all  elevations  in  the 
hill  districts ;  but  the  fine  chocolate  and  brown  loama 
overlying  gneiss  or  limestone  formations,  so  admirably 
adapted  for  coffee  cultivation,  are  only  to  be  found  on  the 
steep  sides  or  along  the  base  of  mountain  ranges  at  an 
elevation  varying  from  2000  to  4000  feet.  Such  land 
well-timbered  contains  in  its  elements  the  decomposed 
particles  of  the  rocks  above,  blended  with  the  decayed 
vegetable  matter  of  forests  that  have  for  centuries  scattered 
beneath  them  the  germs  of  fertility.  The  quantity  of 
really  rich  coffee  land  in  these  districts  is  but  small  as 
compared  with  the  extent  of  countrj', — vast  tracts  of  open 
valleys  consisting  of  an  indifferent  yellow  tenacious  soil 
interspersed  ^vith  many  low  ranges  of  quartz  rock. 

Botany. — The  characteristics  of  the  low-growing  plants  of 
Ceylon  approach  nearly  to  those  of  the  coasts  of  sonthern 
India.  The  Rh'.zophorecE  are  numerous  along  the  low  muddy 
shores  of  salt  lakes  and  stagnant  pools  ^  and  the  acacias 
are  equally  abundant.  The  list  comprises  jEgiceras  fra- 
ffrans,  Epithinia  malayana,  Thespesia  popvliKa,  Feronin 
elephantum,  Sah'adora  persica  (the  true  mustard  tree  of 
Scripture),  Eugenia  Iracteata,  Etceodeiidron  Eoxburghii, 
Cassia  Fistula,  Cassia  Roxhurghii,  iic.  The  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  low  country  belong  mostly  to  the  natural 
orders  Composifce,  Lfgumino.tCB,  Jtubiaeece,  Scrophulariaceae, 
and  Euphorbiacece. 

Leaving  the  plains  of  the  maritime  country  and  ascend- 
ing a  height  of  4000  feet  in  the  central  districts,  we  find 
both  herbage  and  trees  assume  an  altered  character.  The 
foliage  of  the  latter  is  larger  and  deeper  coloured,  and  they 
attain  a  height  unknown  in  the  hot  low  country.  TJie 
herbaceous  vegetation  is  there  made  up  of  ferns,  Cyr- 
tandrece,  Compositce,  Scitamineae,  and  Urticacece.  The 
dense  masses  of  lofty  forest  at  that  altitude  are  interspersed 
with  large  open  tracts  of  coarse  wiry  grass,  called  by  the 
natives  patanas,  and  of  value  to  them  as  affording  pas- 
turage for  their  cattle. 

Between  the  altitudes  of  4000  and  8000  feet,  many 
plants  are  to  be  met  with  partaking  of  European  forms, 
yet  blended  with  tropical  characteristics.  The  guelder 
rose,  St  John's  wort,  the  Nepenthes  distillaioria  or  pitcher 
plant,  violets,  geraniums,  buttercups,  sun-dews,  ladies' 
mantles,  and  campanulas  thrive  by  the  side  of  Jfagno- 
liacece,  Rannnculacece,  Elccocarpece,  &c.  The  most  beauti- 
ful flowering  shrub  of  this  truly  alpine  region  is  the  rhodo- 
dendron, which  in  many  instances  grows  to  the  height  of 
70  feet.  It  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  the  moist 
plains  of  the  elevated  land  above  Nuwa'-a  Eliya,  flowering 
abundantly  in  June  and  July.     There    are  two    distinct 
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Tarieties,  one  similar  to  the  Nilgiri  plant,  Laving  its  leaves 
broad  and  cordate,  and  of  a  rusty  colour  on  tbe  under  side ; 
the  other,  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  is  found  only  in  forests  at 
tho  loftiest  elevations ;  it  has  narrow  rounded  leaves, 
silvery  on  the  under  side,  and  grows  to  enormous  heights, 
frequently  measuring  three  feet  round  the  stem.  At 
these  altitudes  English  flowers,  herbs,  and  vegetables  have 
been  cultivated  with  perfect  success,  as  also  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley.  English  fruit-trees  grow,  but  rarely  bear. 
Grapes  are  grown  successfully  in  the  north  of  tho  island. 
The  vines  were  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  who  overcame 
the  difiSculty  of  perpetual  summer  by  exposing  tho  roots, 
aud  thup  giving  the  plants  an  artificial  winter. 

Timber. — Tho  timber  trees  indigenous  to  Ceylon  are  met 
with  at  every  altitude  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain peak.  They  vary  much  in  their  hardiness  and  dura- 
biUty,  from  tho  common  cashew-nut  tree,  which  when  felled 
decays  in  a  month,  to  the  ebony  and  satinwood,  which  for 
many  years  resist  the  attacks  of  insects  aud  climate.  The 
known  woods  amount  to  416  varieties,  of  which  33  are 
valuable  for  furniture,  and  house  aud  shipbuilding,  and  are 
iaipable  of  standing  long  exposure  to  weather.  The  most 
beautiful  woods  adapted  to  furniture  work  are  the  calar 
mander,  ebony,  flowered-satinwood,  tamarind,  nedun,  dell, 
kadomberiya,  kitul,  cocoa-nut,  ikc;  tho  sack-yielding  tree 
{Antiaris  saccidora),  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  the 
far-famed  upas  tree  of  Java  {Antiaris  toxicaria),  grows  in 
the  Kurunegala  district  of  the  island. 

Palms. — The  Cocos  nucijera,  or  cocoa-nut  palm,  is  a 
native  of  the  island,  and  may  justly  be  considered  the  most 
valuable  of  its  trees.  It  grows  in  vast  abundance  along  the 
entire  sea-coast  of  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  island, 
and  furnishes  almost  all  that  a  Sinhalese  villager  requires. 
Its  fruit,  when  green,  supplies  food  and  drink;  when  ripe, 
it  yields  oiL  The  juice  of  the  unopened  flower  gives  him 
toddy  and  arrack.  The  fibrous  casing  of  the  fruit  when 
woven  makes  him  ropes,  nets,  matting.  The  nut-shells 
form  drinking-vessels,  spoons,  Ac.  Tho  plaited  leaves  servo 
as  plates  and  dishes,  and  as  thatch  for  his  cottage.  The 
dried  leaves  are  used  as  torches,  tho  large  leaf-stalks  as 
garden  fences.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  sawn  up  is  employed 
for  every  possible  purpose,  from  knife-handles  to  door- 
posts; hollowed  out  it  forms  alike  a  canoe  or  coffin.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  this  palm, —  the  common,  tho  king,  the 
dwarf,  and  the  Maldive. 

The  Palmyra  and  Areca  palms  grow  luxuriantly  and 
abundantly,  the  former  in  the  northern,  tho  latter  in  the 
western  and  central  districts.  Tho  one  is  valuable  chiefly 
for  its  timber,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported  to 
the  Indian  coasts ;  the  other  supplies  the  betel-nut  in 
common  use  amongst  natives  of  the  eastern  tropics  as  a 
masticatory  Tho  export  ti-ade  in  the  latter  to  India  and 
casterii  ports  is  very  considerable,  amounting  to  X70,000 
a  year  in  value. 

Cinnamon. —  Nest  in  importance  to  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
amongst  the  indigenous  products  of  Ceylon  is  the  cinna- 
mon plant,  yielding  the  well-known  spice  of  that  name. 

Animals. — Foremost  among  the  animals  of  Ceylon  is  the 
elephant,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of  Africa  and 
tho  Indian  continent,  ia  neverthclesa  of  considciablo  value 
when  tamed,  on  account  of  its  strength,  sagacity,  and 
docility.  They  are  to  bo  met  with  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  throughout  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  interior. 
Ocgaaionally  they  mako  inroads  in  herds  upon  the  culti- 
vated grounds  and  plantations,  committing  great  damaga 
In  order  to  protect  these  lands,  and  at  the  same  timo  keep 
up  tho  Government  stud  of  draught  elephants,  "kraals" 
or  traps  on  a  largo  scale  are  erected  in  the  forests,  into 
which  the  wild  herds  are  driven  ;  and  once  secured;  they 
ara  Eoou  tamed   and  fit  for  service.     Tho  oxen   aro   of 


,  small  size,  but  hardy,  and  capable  of  drawing  heavy  loads. 
Buffaloes  exist  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  iutarior, 
where  they  are  employed  in  a  half -tame  state  for  plough- 
ing rice-fields  and  treading  out  the  corn.  They  feed  upon 
any  coarse  grass,  and  can  therefore  be  maintained  on  the 
village  pasture  lands  where  oxen  would  not  find  support. 
Of  deer,  Ceylon  possesses  the  spotted  kind  (Axis  maculaia), 
the  muntjac  (Stylocerus  muntjac),  a  red  deer  (the  Sambur  of 
India),  popularly  called  the  Ceylon  elk  {Jlusa  AiiKlUelis), 
aud  the  small  musk  (Moschus  tiieminna).  There  are  five 
species  of  monkeys,  one  the  small  rilawa  (Macacus  pilecilus), 
and  four  known  in  Ceylon  by  the  name  of  "  wandaru " 
(Prcsbt/tcs  nrsinus,  P.  Tliersites,  P.  cephalopleriis,  P.  Pria- 
iitus),  and  the  small  quadrumanous  animal,  the  loris  {Lot-is 
gracilis),  known  as  the  "Ceylon  sloth."  Of  the  Cheiroptera 
sixteen  species  have  been  identified ;  amongst  them  is  the 
rousette  or  flying  fox  (Ptcropus  Edu-ardsii).  Of  the  Carni- 
vora  the  only  one  dangerous  to  man  is  the  small  black  bear 
{Prochilas  lahiatus).  Tho  tiger  is  not  kuowu  in  Ceylon,  but 
the  true  panther  {Feiis  pardus)  is  common,  as  is  the  jackal 
{Canis  aureus)  and  the  mougoos  or  ichoeumon  {fferpeites 
vilticollis).  Rats  are  numerous,  as  are  the  squirrel  and  the 
porcupine,  and  the  pig  rat  or  bandicoot  {JIus  bandicota), 
while  the  scaly  ant-eater- (J/ani's  pentedactyla),  locally 
known  by  the  Malay  name  of  pengolin,  is  occasionally 
found.  The  dngong  {Halicore  dugong)  is  frequently  seen 
on  various  points  of  the  coast. 

Birds. — Upwards  of  320  species  of  birds  have  been 
found  in  Ceylon,  and  many  of  them  have  splendid 
filumage,  but  in  this  respect  they  are  surpassed  by  the 
birds  of  South  America  and  Northern  India.  The  eagles 
are  small  and  rare,  but  hawks  and  owls  are  numerous ; 
among  the  latter  ia  a  remarkable  brown  species,  the  cry 
of  which  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  devil-bird." 
The  esculent  swift,  which  furnishes  in  its  edible  nest  the 
celebrated  Chinese  dainty,  builds  in  caves  in  Ceylon. 
Crows  of  various  species  are  numerous,  and  in  the  wilder 
parts  pea-fowl  are  abundant.  There  are  also  to  be  men- 
tioned king-fishers,  sun-birds,  several  beautiful  fly-catchers 
and  snatchers,  the  golden  oriole,  parroquets,  and  nuoiierous 
pigeons,  of  which  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  species.  The  Cey- 
lon jungle-fowl  {Gallus  Lafayelli)  is  distinct  from  the  Indian 
species.  Oeylon  is  singularly  rich,  in  wading  and  water 
birds, — ibises,  storks,  egrets,  spoonbills,  and  herons  being 
frequently  seen  on  the  wet  sands,  while  flamingoes  line 
the  beach  in  long  files,  and  on  the  deeper  waters  inland 
are  found  teal  and  a  countless  variety  of  ducks  and  smaller 
fowl.  Of  tho  birds  familiar  to  European  sportsmen  there 
are  partridge,  quail,  aud  snipe  in  abundance,  and  the  wood- 
cock has  been  seen. 

Reptiles. — The  poisonous  snakes  of  Ce3'lon  are  not  nume- 
rous. Four  species  have  been  enumerated, — the  ticpolonga 
{Daboia  clegans),  tho  cobra  di  capcUo  {Naja  tripudians), 
the  carawilla  {Trigonoccphalus  hypnak),  and  the  'Trigono- 
cephalus  nigromarginaius,  which  is  so  rare  that  it  has  no 
popular  name.  The  largest  snake  in  Ceylon  is  the  "boa,"  or 
"anaconda"  of  Eastern  story  {Python  retiadatus);  it  is  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  preys  on  hogdecr  and  other 
smaller  animals.  Crocodiles  infest  the  rivers  and  estuaries, 
and  tho  large  fresh-water  reservoirs  which  supply  the  rice- 
fields;  there  ore  two  species  (C.  biporcatus  and  C.  palvs- 
Iris).  Of  lizards  tho  most  note-worthy  are  the  iguana, 
several  bloodsuckers,  tho  chameleon,  and  the  familiar 
geckoes,  which  are  furnished  with  pads  to  each  toe,  bv 
which  they  are  enabled  to  ascend  perpendicular  walls  and 
adhere  to  glass  aud  ceilings. 

Insecti. — Insects  exist  in  great  numbers.  Tho  leaf  and 
stick  insects  are  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  Ceylon  has 
four  species  of  the  ant-lioj,  renowned  for  the  predaceous 
ingenuity  of  its  larvae  ;  and  tho  white  ants  or  termites,  tho 
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ravages  of  wliicQ  are  most  destructive,  are  at  once  ubiquitous 
and  innumerable  in  every  place  where  the  climate  is  not 
too  chilly,  or  the  soil  too  sandy  for  them  to  construct  their 
domed  dwellings  They  make  their  way  through  walls 
and  floors,  and  in  a  few  hours  destroy  every  vegetable 
substance  within  their  reach  Of  all  the  insect  pests  that 
beset  an  unseasoned  European  the  most  annoying  are  the 
mosquitoes  Ticks  are  also  an  intolerable  nuisance  ;  they 
are  exceedingly  minute,  and  burrow  under  the  skin,  fn 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  hill  country  laud  leeches  are 
found  in  tormentiug  profusion 

Fishes. — Of  the  fish  in  ordinary  use  for  the  table  the 
finest  is  the  seir,  a  species  of  scomber  {Cybiuiu  i/ultdliiin). 
Mackerel,  dories,  carp,  whitings,  mullet  (red  and  striped); 
Boles,  and  sardines  are  abundant  Sharks  api>car  on  all 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  huge  saw  fish  {PrUtis  initf/uorum) 
infests  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  where  it  attains  a 
length  of  from  12  to  15  feet  There  are  also  several 
fishes  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring;  e.y., 
the  lied  sea  perch  (IIolo:entriim  rnhrum),  of  the  deepest 
scarlet,  and  the  great  fire  fish  (Scorprena  lailes),  of  a  brJliant 
red.  Some  are  purple,  others  yellow,  and  numbers  with 
scales  of  a  lustrofs  green  are  called  "parrots"  by  the  natives; 
of  these  one  (Spanis  llardwicku)  is  called  the  "  flower 
parrot,"  from  its  exquisite  colouring — irregular  bands  of 
blue,  crimson,  and  purple,  green,  yellow  and  grey,  crossed 
by  perpendicular  stripes  of  black. 

Pearl  Fishery. — Pearl  oysters  are  found  in  the  Tambala- 
gam  bay,  near  Trincomalee,  but  the  great  banks  on  which 
these  oysters  are  usually  found  lie  neat  Arippu,  off  the 
northern  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  a  distance  of 
from  16  to  20  miles  from  the  shore.  They  extend  for 
many  miles  north  and  south,  varying  considerably  in  their 
size  and  productiveness.  A  naturalist  was  recently 
employed  by  the  Government  for  five  years  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  pearl  oysters,  but  no  information  of  any  value 
has  been  obtained.  It  is,  however,  generally  believed  th3t 
the  oyster  arrives  at  maturity  iu  its  seventh  year,  that  the 
pearl  is  then  of  full  size  and  perfect  lustre,  and  that  if  the 
oyster  be  not  then  secured  it  will  shortly  die,  and  the  pearl  be 
lost  It  is  certain  that  from  some  unexplained  cause  the 
oysters  disappear  from  their  known  beds  for  years  together. 
The  Dutch  had  no  fisheiy  from  1732  to  1746,  and  it  failed 
them  again  for  27  years  from  1768  to  179G.  The  fishery 
was  again  interrupted  between  1820  and  1828,  also  from 
1833  to  1854,  and  from  1864  to  1873  In  1797  and  1798 
the  Qovernment  sold  the  privilege  of  fishing  the  oyster-beds 
for  XI 23,982  and  £142,780  respectively.  Since  that  time 
the  fishery  has  been  conducted  by  the  Government  itself, 
which  sells  the  oysters  iu  heaps  of  1000  as  they  are 
landed  from  the  boats.  Under  this  system,  however, 
receipts  have  not  exceeded  £87,000  in  any  year,  and  have 
fallen  as  low  as  £7200,  which  was  the  not  revenue  from  the 
fishery  of  1874.  The  fishery  immediately  preceding  (that  of 
1863)  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  £46,000.  The  small  oyster 
found  at  Tambalagam  is  the  Placiimi  placeuta ;  the  pearl- 
ovster  of  the  Arippu  banks  is  the  Meleagrina  laargarilifera. 

History. — The  island  of  Ceylon  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  under  the  name  of  Taprohnne,  and  in  later  times 
Serendib,  Sirinduil,  and  Zeylan  have  been  employed  to 
designate  it  by  writers  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Worlds. 
Serendib  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Sinhaladvipa. 
Like  most  Oriental  countries,  Ceylou  possesses  a  great  mass 
of  antiquarian  records,  in  which  the  real  is  so  intimately 
and  largely  blended  with  the  ideal  that  the  student  finds 
it  difficult  to  determine  the  respective  limits  of  history 
and  fable.  The  labours  of  Tumour  have,  however,  helped 
to  dissipate  much  of  what  was  before  confused  and  con- 
tradictory, and  in  hia  admirable  translation  of  the  "  lifaha- 
wanso    we  may  trace  the  true  current  of  Sinhalese  history. 


Of  the  first  colonization  of  Ceylon  but  little  is  known. 
In  the  great  Hindu  epic,  the  Ramayana,  we  have  the  fable 
of  thb  conquest  of  a  part  of  Ceylon  by  the  hero  Rama  and 
his  followers,  who,  as  the  poem  tells,  besieged  and  took  the 
capital  of  its  king  Rawana.  No  permanent  occupation  of 
the  country  took  place  at  this  time,  nor  until  the  advent, 
in  543  B.C.,  of  V'ijayn  an  Indian  prince,  who,  arriving  from 
the  mainland  with  a  small  band  of  followers,  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  as  sole  ruler  of  the  country.  To  this 
king  is  attributed  the  introduction  of  caste  into  Ceylon, 
an  institution  which,  although  far  less  rigorously  observed 
than  on  the  continent,  is  still  maintained. 

Under  him  and  his  successors  Ceylon  attained  a  degree 
of  civilisation  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  that  remote  age 
of  Oriental  despotism.  The  purity  of  the  religious  and 
moral  eode,  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
well-defined  and  carefully  protected  rights  of  the  king  and 
his  many  classes  of  subjects  excite  our  admiration  not  less 
than  our  astonishment  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
follow  the  subsequent  current  of  Sinhalese  history  through 
its  many  intricate  windings.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
the  descendants  of  Yijuya  the  conqueror  continued  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government  with  varied  ability  and 
unequal  success.  Some  of  them  were  distinguished  fortheir 
learning,  their  military  prowess,  their  benevolence,  and  the 
length  of  their  reigns.  Others  lived  amidst  civil  dissensions 
and  foreign  invasions,  which  not  unfrequently  cost  them 
their  lives.  The  incursions  of  the  Malabars  upon  their 
territories  were  not  less  frequent  and  fatal  than  those 
of  the  Danes  in  Britain.  During  a  period  of  four  or 
five  centuries,  these  marauders  continued  to  pour  their 
bands  of  armed  men  into  the  island ;  and  so  far  had  the 
country  fallen  off  from  its  ancient  prosperity  and  strength 
that  when,  in  the  year  1505,  the  Portuguese  adventurer 
Almeida  landed  at  Colombo,  he  found  the  island  divided 
into  seven  separate  kingdoms. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  was  effected  in 
1517,  when  Albergaria  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission 
from  the  king  of  Kotta,  whose  tenitories  closely  adjoined 
Colombo,  to  erect  a  small  factory  on  the  latter  spot  for 
purposes  of  trade.  Once  established,  the  new-comers  lost 
no  opportunity  of  strengthening  their  position  and  ex,tend- 
ing  their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Stone  'walls 
quickly  took  the  place  of  palisades ;  the  factory  became  a 
fort ;  whUst  bristling  cannon  commanded  alike  the 
approaches  by  land  and  the  entrance  by  sea.  Alarmed  at 
these  unequivocal  signs  of  military  possession,  the  Sin- 
halese kings  attempted  to  expel  their  new  friends  from  the 
islaud,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Moorish  and  other 
traders  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese.  But 
their  efforts  were  too  late,  and  proved  ineffectual ;  and 
after  a  series  of-  unequal  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  the 
Europeans  found  themselves  iu  secure  possession  of  the 
west  coast  of  Ceylon. 

The  fanatical  zeal  and  remorseless  cruelty  of  the 
Portuguese  were  a  constant  source  of  dissension  with 
the  natives;  and  when,  in  the  year  1602,  the  Dutch, 
under  Admiral  Spilberg,  landed  on  the  east  coast  and 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Kandy  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  every  encouragement  was  held  out  to  them 
with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  aid  in  expelling  the 
Portuguese.  Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  this  until 
1638-9,  when  a  Dutch  expedition  attacked  and  razed  the 
Portuguese  forts  on  the  east  coast  In  the  following  year 
they  landed  at  Negombo,  without,  however,  establishing 
themselves  in  any  strong  post  In  1644  Negombo  was 
captured  and  fortified  by  the  Dutch,  while  in  1656  they 
took  Colombo,  and  in  1658  they  drove  the  Portuguese  from 
Jaffna,  their  last  stronghold  in  Ceylon. 

Pursuing   a    wiser   policy  than   thc;<-  predcceasor».  th>. 
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Dutch  lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  that  portion  of 
the  country  which  owned  their  supremacy,  and  of  opening 
a.  trade  with  the  interior.  More  tolerant  and  \cis  ambitious 
of  military  renown  than  the  Portuguese,  they  so  far 
succeeded  in  their  object  as  to  render  their  commerce 
between  this  island  and  Holland  a  source  of  great  profit. 
Many  new  branches  of  industry  were  developed.  Public 
works  were  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  and  education,  if 
not  universally  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  was  at  least  well  cared  for  on  a 
broad  plan  of  Government  supervision. 

That  which  they  had  so  much  improved  by  policy  they 
■were,  however,  unable  to  defend  by  force  when  the  British 
turned  their  arms  against  them.  A  century  and  a  half 
had  wrought  great  changes  in  the  physical  and  mental 
status  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  territory  which  in 
1658  they  had  slowly  gained  by  undaunted  and  obstinate 
bravery,  they  as  rapidly  lost  in  I7t)G  by  imbecility  and 
cowardice. 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  English  with  Ceylon  took 
place  as  far  back  as  1 763,  when  an  embassy  was  despatched 
from  Madras  to  the  king  of  Kandy,  without,  however, 
leading  to  any  result.  On  the  rupture  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  in  1795,  a  force  was  sent  against  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  where  the  opposition  offered 
was  so  slight  that  by  the  following  year  the  whole 
of  their  forts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English  com- 
mander. 

At  first  the  island  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
East  India  Company,  but  in  1 802  the  whole  seaboard  of 
Ceylon  became,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  a  possession  of 
the  British  Crown.  The  central  tract  of  hilly  country, 
hedged  in  by  impenetrable  forests  and  precipitous  moun- 
tain ranges,  remained  in  possession  of  Wikrama  Sinha, 
the  last  of  the  Malabar  dynasty  of  kings,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  encouraging  communication  with  his  European 
neighbours. 

Minor  difiFerences  led  in  1803  to  an  invasion  of  the 
Kandyan  territory;  but  sickness, 'desertion,  and  fatigue 
jiroved  more  formidable  adversaries  to  the  British  forces 
than  the  troops  of  the  Sinhalese  monarch,  and  peace  was 
eventually  concluded  upon  terms  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  English.  The  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  king 
now  became  so  intolerable  to  his  subjects  that  disaffection 
spread  rapidly  among.st  them.  Executions  of  the  most 
horrible  kinds  were  perpetrated.  The  utmost  stretch  of 
despotism  failed  to  repress  the  popular  indignation  ;  and 
in  1815  the  British,  at  the  urgent  request  of  many  of  the 
Adigars  and  other  native  chiefs,  proceeded  against  the 
tyrant,  who  was  captured  near  Kandy,  and  subsequently 
ended  his  days  in  exile.  With  hira  ended  a  long  line  of 
sovereigns,  whoso  pedigree  may  bo  traced  through  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years. 

By  a  convention  entered  into  with  the  Kandyan  chiefs 
on  tho  2d  of  March  1815,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the 
island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  in  return 
guaranteed  to  tho  inhabitants  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  religion  of  Buddha  was  declared  inviolable,  and  its 
rights,  ministers,  and  places  of  worship  were  to  be  main- 
tained and  protected ;  the  laws  of  the  country  were  to  bt 
preserved  and  administered  according  to  established  forms  ; 
and  the  royal  dues  and  revenues  were  to  bo  levied  as  before 
for  the  support  of  Government. 

With  the  exception  of  a  serious  outbreilk  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior  in  1817,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and  of  two  minor  attempts  at  rebellion  easily  put  down,  in 
1843  and  1818,  the  political  atmosphere  of  Ceylon  has 
remained  undisturbed  since  the  deportation  of  the  last 
king  of  Kandy. 

J'opnlation. — The  total  population  of  Ceylon,  e?  ajicer- 


tained  by  the  census  of  March  1871,  is  given  as  2,406,262- 
Its  distribution  according  to  Provinces  is  aa  foUows : — 


Frovioce. 

Population. 

Ar.a. 

Population  to 
ftquoj  e  inllo. 

Western     

775,285 
269,084 
399,755 
113,290 
281,788 
495,340 
70,720 

3,345 
2,383 
1,937 
3,518 
3,139 
5,770 
4,384 

232 
113 
208 
32 
89 
85 
16 

North-Western     

Southern    

Central  

Notth-Central  

Total  

2,406,262 

24,474     1          93      1 

i 

The    principal    towns    with    these   populations    are — 
Colombo  95,843,  Galle  47,059,  and  Jaffna  34,864. 
The  distribution  according  to  race  is  as  follows  : 

Sinhalese 1,670,207 

'.'amiU 540,685 

Aral)  descendants  163,518 

Jialaya 7,952 

Other  Asiatics,  Kafirs,  &o ..  3,836 

European  descendants  and  half-castes ...  14,181 

£uropeans  6,886 

Total 2,406,262 

Oovemmertt. — Ceylon  is  a  Crown  colony,  that  is,  a  posscs.sion  of 
the  British  Croun  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession,  the  airairs  of 
which  are  administered  by  a  governor,  who  receives  his  appointrneut 
from  the  Crown,  generally  for  a  term  of  six  yeais.  He  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  conncil.  The  executive  council 
acts  as  tl  e  cabinet  of  the  governor,  and  consists  of  the  Queen's 
advocate,  the  three  piincipal  officers  of  the  colony  (namely,  tho 
colonial  c;cretary,  the  treasurer,  and  the  auditor-general),  and  the 
general  in  command  of  the  forces.  The  legislative  council,  in 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  executive,  includes  the  two 
principal  civil  officcra  of  the  western  and  central  provinces,  tho 
surveyor-general,  the  collector  of  customs,  and  six  uuolDcial 
membci-9  dominated  by  the  governor,  who  generally  select* 
three  to  represent  the  planting  and  mercantile  community,  and 
three  to  represent  the  Sinhalese,  Tamil,  and  Eurasian  inhabitants; 
tho  governor  presides  and  has  a  castin"  vote,  if  the  numbers  are 
equal,  in  addition  to  his  original  vote.  There  are  thus  nine  otGciol 
members  and  six  unofficial.  The  powers  of  the  govei-nor  conetituts 
a  "paternal  despotism,"  controlled  only  by  the  distant  authority 
of  the  Crown,  as  exercised  through  the  secretary  of  state  for  tht 
colonies.  The  functions  of  his  councils  are  consultative ;  the  adop- 
tion 01  rejection  of  their  recommendations  rests  exclusively  with 
himself.  The  executive  council  is  the  body  by  whose  advice  all 
Government  measures  are  originally  framed  preparatory  to  their 
submission  to  the  legislative  council,  by  whom  they  are  finally 
discussed  with  all  the  forms  of  parliamentary  debate  ;  still  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  governor  can  overrule  their  delibera- 
tions, and  tlicir  labours  may  be  nullified  by  his  withholding  his 
assent,  which  is  necessary  to  give  an  enactment  the  force  of  law 
pending  its  allowance  or  disallowance  by  the  Crown.  All  legisla- 
tive enactments  must  bo  published  in  the  locsl  gazette  for  thfcc 
weeks  before  they  can  be  finally  adopted  by  the  legislature.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  colonial  expenditure  is  covered  by  permanent 
ordinances,  which  provide  for  the  fixed  establishments  of  the  colony, 
tho  contribution  towards  the  military  defence  of  the  colony,  ond 
the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  account  of  loans.  All 
other  expenditure  has  to  be  covered  by  an  annual  vote  of  the 
legislative  council  The  administration  is  canied  on  by  a  civil 
service,  organized  on  the  model  of  the  great  institution  by  which 
our  Indian  empire  has  been  formed.  It  is  recruited  by  members 
selected  by  competition  from  a  limited  number  of  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  tho  secretary  of  state  and  the  governor  of  Ceylon.  The 
selected  candidates  are  carefully  liuinca  in  the  colonial  office  at 
Whitehall  and  in  the  public  offices  in  Ceylon,  and  ar«  also  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  native  languages  before  being  em- 
ployed in  any  responsible  office.  For  this  highly-trained  body  the 
moroiimportant  civil  appointments  in  Ceylon,  including  many  o( 
Iho  judicial  appointincnl-s  are  reserved.  The  old  routine  system 
of  rising  by  seniority  was  abolished  by  the  order  of  the  earl  of 
Derby  in  1845,  and  merit  instead  of  seniority  is  professedly  tow 
the  basis  of  promotion.  The  island  is  divided  into  seven  provinces, 
each  having  its  chief  an^  assistant  agents,  frho  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  province  under  the  direct  authority  uf  the  Government 
The  agents  of  Government  aro  the  sole  menna  of  communication 
between  the  Government  and  tha  native  inhabitants  of  the  inland  ; 
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It  it  thaii  duty  to  oscertain  the  reel  fetUngs  of  the  peopU  in  refer- 
ence to  an7  Goremmcnt  measure  the  expediency  of  which  m&y  be 
doubtful,  imd  to  keep  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  change 
in  the  law,  and  also  to  bring  before  the  Government  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  to  obtain  early  information  of  any  disaffection  or 
fear  of  a  rising  of  the  people.  They  have  consequently  Tery  delicate 
and  important  duties  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  native  chiefs  and 
nobles.  They  have  also  to  collect,  through  their  subordinates,  all 
the  revenue  not  derived  from  customs  duties,  to  see  that  the  public 
buildings  and  highways  are  kept  in  proper  order,  and  generally  to 
see  to  tbo  welfare  of  the  province.  The  provinces  are  divided  into 
districts  under  an  assistant  agent,  and  the  districts  are  parcelled  out 
into  smaller  divisions  under  native  chiefs  and  headmen  of  various 
ranks, — tailed  in  the  Kaudyan  country  Ratemahatmayas,  Koralea, 
aud  Arachchies  ;  In  the  maritime  Sinhalese  provinces  Mudaliyas, 
tluhandirams,  and  Vidanas  ;  in  the  Tamil  provinces  Vanniyas, 
Udaiyars,  and  Vidanas.  The  Kandyan  provmces  are  the  central, 
uorth-central,  and  parts  of  the  western  and  north-westeni ;  the 
maritime  or  low-country  Sinhalese  provinces  are  the  southern  and 
parts  of  the  west-jm  and  north-western  ;  the  Tamil  provinces  are 
the  northei-n  and  eastern. 

Justke. — The  administration  of  justice  is  conducted  by  a  Supreme 
Conrt,  consistioj  of  a  chief  justice  aud  two  puisne  judges  ;  by  die- . 
trict  judges,  police  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  commis- 
sioners of  Cocrts  of  Request.  There  are  a  Queen's  advocate  aud  a 
deputy  Queen's  advocate  for  the  island.  These  officers  correspond 
to  the  attorney-general  and  solicitor-general  in  England.  They  are 
the  law  officers  of  the  Government,  and  are  bound  to  give  their 
advice  on  any  case  submitted  for  their  opinion,  and  to  appear  for 
the  Crown  in  all  civil  suits.  The  Queen's  advocate  also  has  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  public  prosecutor,  to  supervise  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  conduct  the  prosecution  in 
all  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  all  serious  cases  before 
the  District  Courts.  The  Queen's  advocate  is  assisted  by  provincial 
depati£s,  who  ai-e  the  legal  advisers  of  the  agents  of  Government  in 
charge  of  the  provinces. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  original  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  cases. 
It  usually  tries  only  cases  ordinaiily  punished  with  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment ;  in  all  criminal  cases  it  has  the  assistance  of 
ft  jury.  It  goes  on  circuit  twice  a  year  for  criminal  casea  It  has 
appellate  jurisdiction,  civil  aud  criminal,  over  all  the  subordinate 
courts  in  the  island,  and  the  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  and 
habeas  corpus.  The  District  Courts  have  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
eases  ordinarily  punishable  by  twelve  mouths  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  by  a  fine  of  £100  or,  more  strictly,  1000 
rupees,  or  by  60  lashes,  or  by  imprisonment  and  fine,  or  by  imprison- 
ment and  lashes  within  the  specified  limits.  They  have  original 
civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  \7hether  affectiug  land  or  not,  in 
lunacy,  in  testamentary  aud  matrimonial  coses,  and  in  administer- 
ing the  estates  of  minors  and  intestates.  They  have  long  exercised 
the  combined  powers  cf  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Courts  of 
Law  which  have  been  only  recently  coufened  by  the  Judicature  Acts 
on  the  Supreme  Couit  of  Judicature  iu  England.  The  District  Courts 
have  no  jury,  but  they  have  the  power,  which,  however,  is  rarely 
exercised,  of  summoning  assessors  to  their  assistance.  'The  police 
courts  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  ordinarily  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour  for  three  months,  by  a  fine  of 
£5  or  60  rupees,  or  by  twenty  lashes,  or  by  imprisonment  and  fine, 
or  by  iinprisonmeut  and  lashes  withiu  the  specified  limits.  The 
Courts  of  Kequests  have  juiisJictiou  i'l  civil  cases  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  is  not  of  greater  value  than  £10.  The  pleadings  in  all 
the  courts  are  iu  English,  but  the  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the 
language  of  the  district  unless  butli  parties  are  English.  The  evi- 
dence is  interpreted  and  recorded  in  English. 

Village  Tribunals. — In  ancient  times  ail  petty  disputes  were  settled 
by  the  village  elders,  who  formed  the  village  council  or  gamsabawa. 
When  the  island  fell  under  European  control  these  native  customs 
were  rudely  swept  away,  aud  courts  were  established  which  were  to 
administer  justice  equally  to  all.  In  course  of  time  it  was  found 
that  these  courts  were  in  reality  highly  oppressive  to  the  people, 
who  are  of  a  litigious  disposition,  by  biinging  parties  and  witnesses 
away  from  their  homes  for  the  settlement  of  every  petty  case  and 
iuvolWng  them  in  costs  for  stamps  and  legal  assistance,  the  costs 
often  being  tenfold  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  ancient  customs  by  which  each  shareholder  in  arable 
land  was  compelled  to  take  his  proper  chare  in  the  common  work, 
such  as  fencing,  repairing  the  dams  of  the  reservoirs  for  irrigation, 
and  the  like,  had  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  under  British-  rule. 
It  was  consequently  determined  by  Sir  Hercnles  Robinson,  then 
governor  of  Ceylon,  to  revive  the  ancient  system,  and  by  the 
"Village  Communities  Ordirance,  1871,"  power  was  given  to  every 
village  or  group  of  villages  to  frarn?  rules,  having  the  force  of  law, 
for  the  management  of  village  affairs,  and  to  form  village  tribunals 
on  the  ancient  model  fop  the  settlement  of  all  petty  casei,  such  as 
petty  SAsaults  and  the"like,  punishable  by  a  small  fine  and  all  civil 
cases  of  £2  and  under.  These  tri'ounals  a»e  presided  over  by  a 
VtatiTe  of  rank  and  experience.     The  experiment  haf  prove;?  a  wc- 


cess  beyond  the  expectation  of  its  original  advocates.  The  relief 
to  the  people  iu  getting  their  small  disputes  settled  on  the  spot  by 
their  own  ciders  is  very  great,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient  villago 
customs  is  leading  to  the  general  restoration  of  the  village  tanks 
and  other  irrigation  works,  which  were  rapidly  falling  into  decay 
from  the  failure  of  the  Gorciumeut  to  enforce  the  ancient  rules  for 
their  preservation. 

Lau-s. — In  the  maritime  provinces  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  the  Roman-Dutch  law  prevails;  in  the  Kandyau 
proviuces  the  Kandyau  law  is  administered  under  the  convention 
of  1815.  The  Mahometans  have  their  own  laws  of  marriage  and 
succession.  The  English  law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury  in  the  more 
serious  criminal  cases,  and  the  English  mercantile  law  have  been 
introduced  by  local  enactments.  The  Roman-Dutch  .law  applies 
where  no  other  system  of  law  specially  applies.  Cases  frequently 
occur  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  determine, 
by  which  system  of  law  they  are  to  be  decided,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  codify  the  Ceylon 
laws,  or  at  least  to  adapt  to  the  not  very  different  circumstances  of 
Ceylon  the  admirable  civil  and  criminal  codes,  and  the  regulatioua 
of  procedure,  which  have  been  given  to  India  by  the  able  men  whtt 
have  followed  Lord  Macaulay  in  the  great  task  of  regulating  th» 
administration  of  justice  in  India. 

Language. — The  language  of  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  th& 
population  is  Sinialese;  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent., 
with  the  exception  of  about  6000  Europeans  and  about 
14,000  of  European  descent,  the  language  is  TamiL 
Sinhalese  is  an  Aryan  language,  nearly  allied  to  Pali, 
which  is  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism.  Tamil  is 
a  Dravidian  language  spoken  by  those  of  Arab  descent 
and  by  the  Tamils,  who  are  natives  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces,  as  well  as  by  the  Tamil  immigrants 
from  Southern  India.  A  corrupt  form  of  Portuguese  i» 
spoken  by  some  natives  of  European  descent.  Tha 
Vaddas,  a  small  forest  tribe,  speak  a  distinct  language,  and 
the  Rodiyas,  an  outcast  tribe,  possess  a  large  vocabulary 
of  their  own.  Pali  is  one  of  the  Prakrits  of  an.cient  India, 
"  which  was  spoken  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  aud 
has  been  a  dead  language  for  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years."  It  was  the  dialect  of  Magadha,  or  Southern  Behar, 
and  was  the  language  iu  which  Gautama  Buddha  preached. 
"  Originally  a  mere  pro\'inciul  dialect,  it  was  raised  by  the 
genius  of  the  great  reformer  to  the  dignity  of  a  classic 
language.  It  stands  to  Sanskrit  in  the  relation  of  a. 
younger  sister ;  Pali  aud  Sanskrit,  though  intimately  con- 
nected, being  independent  corruptions  of^the  lost  Arj'an 
speech  which  is  their  common  parent." 

Literature. — The  Sinhalese  possess  several  original 
poems  of  some  merit,  aud  an  extensive  and  most  interest- 
ing series  of  native  chronicles,  but  their  most  valuable 
literature  is  written  in  Pali,  though  the  greater  portiou 
ef  it  has  been  translated  into  Sinhalese,  and  is  best  known 
to  the  people  through  these  Sinhalese  translations.  The 
Pali  literature  is  of  great  extent;  it  comprises — (1.)  Tha 
Buddhist  Scriptures,  called  the  Tripitaka,  estimated  iu 
extent  at  eleven  times  that  of  our  own  Bible,  and  dating 
from  309  B.C.;  (2.)  The  commentaries  of  Buddhaghosha, 
which  date  from  the  5th  century  A.D.;  and  (3.)  Historical, 
grammatical,  and  other  works,  of  various  dates  from  the 
2d  or  3d  century  to  the  present  day,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  two  histories  Dipavamsa  and  Mahavamsa, 
the  discovery  of  which  made  the  name  of  George  Tumour 
illustrious,  for  in  them  we  find  the  only  authentic  sources 
for  the  history  of  India  previous  to  the  Christian  era. 
The  treasures  of  the  Pali  literatu-e  are  gradually  being 
opened  up  to  European  scholars  ;  foremost  amongst  those 
who  have  sought  to  raise  Pali  scholarship  to  a  science 
are  a  Frenchman  and  a  Dane.  Burnouf  has  left  behind 
him  the  important  works — Introduction  d  I'Sitipire  d» 
Bouddhisnie  and  Le  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi;  and  FausboU 
is  now  editing  the  text  of  the  entire  Jataka,  or  History  of 
the  Births  of  Buddha.  This  work  is  being  translated  by 
an  Englishman,  Professor  Childers,  whose  valuable  diction- 
ary is  an  immense  boon  to  the  Pali  student. 
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Religions. — Tlio   ccnsos  of  1871   gives  the    following 
figures 


BuddhisU... .1,520.575      ( 
Hindus 465,944      | 


MahometftTtn 171,542 

Christiims 240,04-.! 


Of  tho  Christians,  about  180,000  are  Koman  Catholic", 
and  54,000  are  Protestanti^  of  various  denominations;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  about  1. '50, 000  of  them  are  Sinhalese, 
72,000  Tamils,  and  18,000  Europeans  and  Eur.asians. 
Tho  Mahometans  are  tho  descendants  of  Arabs  (locally 
termed  Moormen)  and  the  Malays.  The  Tamil.",  both 
the  inhabitants  of  tho  island  and  the  immigrants  from 
India,  aro  Hindus,  with  tho  exccjjtion  of  the  72,000 
Christians.  The  Sinhalese,  numbering  70  per  cent,  of  tho 
whole  population,  are,  with  tho  exception  of  1D0,000 
Christians,  Buddhists.  Ceylon  may  properly  bo  called 
a  Buddhist  country,  and  it  is  hero  that  Buddhism  is  fonud 
almost  in  its  pristine  luritj'.  Ceylon  was  converted  to 
Buddhism  about  300  years  B.C.  by  the  great  Augustine  of 
Buddhism,  Mahinda,  son  of  the  Indian  king  Dhammnsoka  ; 
and  the  extensive  ruins  throughout  Ceylon,  especially  in 
tlm  ancient  cities  of  Anuradhapura  and  Polonnaruwa,  bear 
witness  to  the  sacrifices  which  kings  and  people  joined  in 
making  to  create  lasting  monuments  of  their  faith. 
Under  European  rule  royal  suppoit  is  no  longer  given  to 
it,  but  its  pure  and  simple  doctrines  live  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  are  the  noblest  monument  to  the  memory 
of  its  founder  Gautama  Buddha.  Tho  taking  of  the 
meanest  life  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  falsehood,  intem- 
perance, dishonesty,  anger,  pride,  and  covetonsness  are 
denounced  as  incompatible  with  Buddhism,  which  enjoins 
the  practice  of  chastity,  gratitude,  contentment,  modera- 
tion, forgiveness  of  injuries,  patience,  and  cheerfulness. 
The  Buddhist  priests  are  sworn  to  celibacy,  and  are  regu- 
larly ordained.  They  are  required  to  meet  at  convenient 
places  every  fourteen  days  for  mutual  confession.  The 
Buddhist  Temples  in  the  Kandyan  country  possess  valu- 
able lands,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  held  by  here- 
ditary tenants  on' the  tenure  of  service.  These  lands  were 
given  out  with  much  care  to  provide  for  all  that  was 
necessaty  to  maintain  the  temple  and  its  connected 
mona.stery.  Some  tenants  had  to  do  the  blacksmiths' 
work,  others  the  carpenters',  while  another  set  of  tenants 
had  to  cultivate  the  land  reserved  for  supplying  the  mon- 
astery; others  again  had  to  attend  at  the  festivals,  and 
prepare  decorations,  and  cany  lamps  and  banners.  In 
course  of  time  difiicultic?  arose;  the  English  courts  were 
averse  to  a  system  under  which  the  rent  of  lauds  wos  paid 
by  hereditary  service,  and  a  commission  was  issued  by  tho 
governor.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  to  deal  with  tho  whole 
question,  to  define  tho  services  and  to  enable  tho  tenants 
to  commute  these  for  a  money  payment.  Tho  result  of 
the  inquiry  was  to  show  that  the  services,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  were  not  onerous,  and  that  almost  without 
an  exception  the  tenants  were  willing  to  contiuue  the 
system.  The  Government  maintains  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment consisting,  for  the  Church  of  England,  of  a  bishop, 
whose  see  is  Colombo,  an  archdeacon,  four  principal  chap- 
lains, and  several  junior  chaplains  ;  and,  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  of  four  principal  chaplains.  Tho  total  cost  of 
this  establishment  is  about  £14,000  a  year.  Various 
missionary  bodies  have  established  themselves  in  Ceylon. 

Catte. — Caste  exists  among  the  Sinhalese  os  a  conven- 
tional and  social,  not  as  a  sacred  institution.  All  castes, 
however  low,  are  eligible  to  tho  priesthood,  which  com- 
mands the  homage  of  the  highest.     Buddha  teaches  that — 

"A  man  does  not  tecomc  low  caste  by  birth, 
Nor  by  birth  doca  one  become  high  cneto  ; 
High  caste  ia  tho  result  of  high  notions — 
And  by  actions  docs  a  "inn  degrade  hiiro^lf  to  OOltf 
tiiat  is  low." 


Nevertheless,  caste  was  tolerated  under  the  Sinhalese 
kings  as  a  social  institution,  and  in  the  account  given  in 
the  Uahavansa  of  the  planting  of  the  great  Bo  tree,  it 
is  siud  that  "  the  sovereign,  the  lord  of  chariots,  directed 
that  it  should  be  lifted  by  the  four  high  caste  tribes  and 
by  eight  persons  of  each  of  the  other  castes."  The  highest 
caste  oinoug  the  Sinhalese  is  the  goi-vansa,  or  tillers  of 
the  soil ;  there  are,  besides,  fishers,  smiths,  washers,  baggage- 
carriers,  weavers,  letters,  scavengers,  and  many  others. 
Every  trade  is  a  caste.  The  castes  do  not  intermarry,  and 
neither  wealth  nor  European  influence  has  had  any  effect 
in  breaking  down  castp  distinctions.  At  present  the 
wealthiefit  native  of  Ceylon  is  a  fisher  by  caste,  but  his 
wealth  cannot  gain  him  admittance  to  the  houses  of  the 
native  aristocracy,  who  are  all  of  necessity  of  the  highest 
caKte.  The  Tamils  have  the  same  caste  distinctions  as 
their  fellows  on  the  mainland.  The  Mahometans  have  no 
caste  distinctions. 

Hdacation, — The  Ceylon  Government  maintains  a  large 
number  of  public  schools,  chiefly  of  the  village  class ;  and 
there  are  tliroughout  the  island  several  schools  under  the 
management  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  other  missionary 
bodies,  which  receive  large  grants  from  Government  in  the 
form  oi  p.ayments  for  results  in  subjects  of  secular  instmc- 
tioD.  The  education  department  is  under  a  Director  of 
Public  Instruction.  .The following  is  an  abstract  of  tho 
school  returns  for  1874  : — 


Number  of  Scholar*. 

Male. 

Female.    |     Total     | 

253  Public  Schools 

10,376 

331 

83,654 

8,569 

1,343 

27 

10,826 

1,360 

11,719 

358 

44,379 

9,929 

4  Regimental  Schoola,,.- 
8S2  Tree  Schools.    

329  Private  Schools,    

Total, 

.52,830 

13,555 

66,385 

The  annual  exi>enditure  by  the  Government  on  education 
is  upwards  of  £30,000  ;  of  which  from  £17,000  to  £18,000 
is  expended  on  general  administration  and  salaries  of  masters 
of  public  schools,  and  £13,000  ou  grants  in  aid  and  other 
contingent  charges. 

Cnwic— The  criminal  statistics  for  the  year  1874 
give  the  following  figures,  having  reference  to  a  popula- 
tion of  upwards  of  2,400,000.  The  justices  of  the  peace 
made  10,171  preliminary  inquiries,  of  which  2760  related 
to  offences  against  tho  person,  2452  to  cattle  stealing,  370G 
to  offences  against  property,  and  1263  to  other  offences  ; 
1807  persons  were  committed  for  trial  in  the  superior  courts, 
of  whom  528  were  sent  up  for  offences  against  the  person, 
552  for  cattle  stealing,  452  for  offences  against  property, 
and  275  for  other  offences.  There  were  1 1,794  summary 
convictions  in  the  magistrates'  courts,  of  which  2568  were 
for  assaults,  (fee;  178  malicious  injuries;  1678  other 
offences  against  property  ;  5779  offences  against  Revenue 
Acts,  Highway  Act",  Health  Acts,and  tho  like;  437  under 
Mfsters  and  Servants  Acts;  and  1154  other  offences. 
A  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  1872,  1873,  and  187i 
shows  a  slight  increase,  under  almost  every  head  in  187'^. 
OS  compared  with  the  two  previous  years. 

/)i'*<-a»e«.— Ceylon  is  reputed  to  be  more  healthy  than 
most  parts  of  the  adjoining  continent  of  India.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  how  far  this  is  true.  It  is  a  point  which  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  to  the  test  of  statistics.  Experience 
proves  that  with  ordinary  care  Europ-sans  may  pass  many 
years  in  the  isUind  as  free  from  disease  a^  in  ony  part  of 
Europe,  but  a  lengthened  residence  almost  invariably 
induces  a  reduced  vigour  in  the  whole  muscular  apparatus. 
The  di-seases  to  which  Europeans  are  mo.st  subject  aro 
dysentery   and  hepatic  attacks.     The    returnb    from  the 
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nativo  Lospitals  for  1874  show  tliat  cUrouic  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  anasarca,  and  asthenia  are  the  most  fatal.  lu 
the  principal  hospital  iu  Ceylon,  namely,  the  Maradana 
hospital,  near  Colomho,  out  of  292  deaths  34  were  from 
chronic  dj'sentery,  99  from  diarrhoea,  33  from  anasarca, 
and  18  from  asthenia;  in  the  Kandy  hospital,  out  of  304 
deaths,  14  were  from  chronic  dysentery,  99  from  diarrhcea, 
94  from  anasarca,  and  42  from  asthenia  ;  in  the  Galle 
hospital,  out  of  89  deaths,  4  were  from  chronic  dysentery, 
14  from  diarrhoea,  11  from  anasarca,  and  1  from 
debility. 

Ixoads. — The  policy  of  the  Sinhalese  rulers  of  the 
interior  was  to  exclude  strangers  from  the  hill  country. 
Trior  to  the  British  occupation  of  the  Kandyan  territory 
in  1815,  the  only  means  of  access  from  one  district  to 
another  was  by  footpaths  through  the  forests.  The 
Portuguese  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  open  up 
the  country  below  the  hills,  and  the  Dutch  confined  them- 
ielves  to  the  improvement  of  the  inland  water-communi 
«ations.  The  British  Government  saw  from  the  first  thii 
necessity  of  making  roads  into  the  interior  for  military 
purposes,  and,  more  recently,  for  developing  the  resourceb 
of  the  country.  The  credit  of  opening  up  the  country  is 
due  mainly  to  the  governor,  Gir  Edward  Barnes,  by  whose 
direction  the  great  military  road  from  Colombo  to  Kandy 
was  made.  Gradually  all  the  military  stations  were  con- 
nected by  broad  tracks,  which  by  degrees  were  bridged  and 
converted  into  good  carriage  roads.  The  governors  Sir 
tLenry  Ward  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  recognized  the 
importance  of  giving  the  coffee  planters  every  assistance 
ia  opening  up  the  country,  and  the  result  of  their  policy 
is  that  the  whok  of  the  hill  country  is  now  intersected 
by  a  vast  number  of  splendid  roads,  made  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  £2000  per  mile.  In  1848  an  ordinance 
was  passed  to  levy  from  every  adult  male  in  the  colony 
(except  Buddhist  priests  and  British  soldiers)  six  days' 
labour  on  the  roads,  or  an  equivalent  in  money.  The  labour 
and  money  obtained  by  this  wise  measure  have  enabled 
the  local  authorities  to  connect  the  Government  highways 
by  minor  roads,  which  bring  every  village  of  importance 
into  communication  with  the  principal  towns.  The 
expenditure  in  1874  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  colony  on 
roads,  streets,  bridges,  and  canals  was,  in  round  numbers, 
£175,000,  of  which  sum  £113,500  was  expended  in  the 
ordinary  maintenance  of  existing  roads.  The  expenditure 
by  the  local  authorities  under  the  road  ordinance  amounted 
in  the  same  yeur  to  £65,000,  and  by  the  municipalities  of 
Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Galle  to  £23,000. 

Bailivays. — After  repeated  vain  attempts  by  successive 
governors  to  connect  Colombo  with  ths  interior  by  railways. 
Sir  Charles  MacCarthy  auccessfuUy  set  on  foot  the  present 
^,^ilway  of  75  mihs  in  length  from  Coloubo  to  Kandy, 
which  b  probably  tho  most  prosperous  in  the  world.  It 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £1,738,483.  The  gross  receipts 
in  1872  were  £226,000,  and  the  working  expen.^e8  £89,000, 
or  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings.  A  branch  rail- 
way from  Peradeniya  (four  miles  from  Kandy)  to  Navala- 
pitiya,  17  mOes  in  length,  has  just  been  completed,  and  a 
line  from  Colombo  to  Moratuwa,  11  miles  in  length,  has 
been  commenced  ;  the  latter  line  will  probably  be  extended 
to  Kalutara,  distant  26  miles  from  Colombo.  The  line  from 
Colombo  to  Kandy  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for 
the  engineering  skill  shown  i-  its  construction.  The 
ruling  gradient  for  the  first  50  miles  is  1  in  100;  the 
line  then  rises  for  12  miles  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  45 
throughout  and  curves  of  10  chains  radius,  to  the  Pera- 
deniya station,  which  is  1562  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
/he  Navalapitiya  railway  station  is  1913  feet  above  the 
eea-leveL 

AgrievXiuTc. — The  Sinhalese  are  mora  attached  to  the 


pursuit  of  agriculture  than  any  other  occupation,  and 
although  their  im|>lemcnt3  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and 
their  processes  the  most  simple,  they  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing successive  crops  of  grain  of  good  quality  wherever  they 
can  secure  sufficient  water.  The  chief  culture  in  every 
part  of  the  island  is  that  of  rice,  the  staple  food  of  all  the 
native  races  in  Ceylon. 

tti<-e. — In  a  few  places,  where  the  rain-fall  is  abundant, 
rice  cultivation  is  allowed  to  depend  on  the  natural  supply 
of  water,  but  in  most  parts  the  cultivation  is  not  att€mpted 
unless  there  is  securod  beforehand  a  certain  and  sufficient 
supply,  by  means  of  canals  or  reservoirs.  .  In  the  hill 
country  every  valley  and  open  plain  capable  of  tillage  is 
made  to  yield  its  crops  of  grain,  and  the  steep  sides  of 
the  hills  are  cut  into  terraces,  on  which  are  seen  waving 
patches  of  green  rice  watered  by  mountain  streams,  which 
are  conducted  by  means  of  channels  ingeniously  carried 
round  the  spurs. of  the  hills  and  along  the  face  of  acclivities, 
by  earthen  water-courses  and  bamboo  aqueducts,  so  as  to 
fertilize  the  fields  below.  These  works  bear  witness  to 
the  patience,  industry,  and  skill  of  the  Kaudyaii  villagers. 
In  the  low  country  to  tha  north  and  east  and  north-west 
of  the  hills,  irrigation  works  of  a  more  expensive  kind 
are  necessary. 

Inig-'tioH. — Ihe  native  rulers  covered  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  with  a  network  of  irrigation  reservoirs,  by  which 
Ceylon  was  enabled  in  ancignt  times  to  be  the  great  granary 
of  Southern'Asia.  Wars,  and  the  want  of  a  strong  hand  to 
guide  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  have  led  to  the  decay  of 
these  ancient  works,  and  large  tracts  of  land,  which  wera 
formerly  highly  productive,  have  become  swampy  wastes  or 
dense  forests.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  larger  irriga- 
tion works  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the 
memorials  of  Ceylon's  former  gresitness.  Some  of  the 
artificial  lakes  were  of  great  size.  Mineriya,  formed  by 
damming  across  the  valleys  between  the  low  hills  which 
surround  it  with  an  embankment  60  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
is  at  this  day  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  Another 
with  an  embankment  several  miles  in  length,  the  Kala- 
wewa,  was  formed  by  damming  back  the  waters  of  the 
Kalaoya,  but  they  have  forced  their  way  through  the  em- 
bankment, and  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake,  or  tank,  are 
now  many  small  villages.  In  connection  with  these  large 
tanks  were  numerous  canals  and  channels  for  supplying 
smaller  tanks,  or  for  irrigating  lar^e  tracts  of  fields. 
Throughout  the  district  of  JS'uwarakalawiya  every  village 
has  its  tank.  The  cmbankmtats  have  been  formed  witli 
great  skill,  and  advantage  has  bceu  taken  to  the  utmost 
of  the  slightest  fall  in  the  land;  but  they  in  common  witl» 
the  larger  works  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
were  beirg  brought  to  destruction  by  the  evil  practico 
of  cutting  them  every  year  to  irrigate  the  fields.  Tho 
work  of  restoring  these  embankments  has  at  last  been 
undertaken  by  the  Government.  Proper  sluices  wall 
gradually  be  supplied  to  all  the  village  tanks,  and  the  em- 
bankments will  be  raised  and  strengthened  by  the  united 
Labour  of  the  villagers  in  proportion  to  their  shares,  in  tht 
fields  under  the  gamsahawa  system. 

Dry  Grains. — Several  dry  grains  (so  called  as  distitt- 
guished  from  rice,  which  is  grown  in  water)  are  grown  ia 
Ceylon.  These  are  chiefly  koUu,  millet,  kurakkan,  gingele', 
and  pulse  of  various  kinds. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  is  extensive'y  cultivated  in  variou 
paits  of  the  island,  and  the  growth  ol  particular  places, 
such  as  Durabara  and  Uva,  is  much  prized  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  tobacco  of  export  is  grown  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Jaffna,  where  the  rajah  of  Travancore  has  an 
agent  who  purchases  for  him  direct  from  the  growers.  The 
exports  of  this  article  in  1850  were  22,176  cwts.,  valued 
at  £20,698,  and  in  1873,  36,676  cwts..  valued  at  £99.174 
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Cinnamon. — Ceylon  has  been  celebrated  since  the  middle 
Ci  the  14th  century  for  its  cinnamon,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Dutch  occupation  this  spice  was  the  principal 
article  of  commerce;  under  their  rule  aud  up  to  1832  its 
cultivation  was  a  Government  monopoly.  With  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopoly  the  quantity  exported  increased,  but 
the  value  declined.  European  consumers  contented  them- 
selves with  the  cheaper  and  coarser  cassia,  and  the  Ceylon 
producers  then  peeled  the  coarser  and  less  valuable  shoots  of 
cinnanioii  to  compote  with  the  cassia,  till  the  average  price 
in  London,  which  was  Ss.  Id.  per  D>  in  1841,  was  reduced 
in  1857  to  Is.  6d.  per  ft.  Cassia  during  this  period  varied 
from  Is.  l^d.  to  6^d.  per  lb.  The  customs  returns  give  the 
exports  for  1850  at  664,857  ft,  valued  at  £64,486,  and  for 
1873  at  1,160,754  ft,  valued  at  only  X58,037. 

Coffee. — The  most  important  cultivation  is  that  of  coffee, 
a  branch  of  industry  which  since  the  year  1841  has 
assumed  a  position  of  great  and  ever-increasing  prominence. 
Coffee  was  an  article  of  growth  and  export  from  Ceylon  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  but  like  the 
cinnamon  it  grew  wild  without  any  attempt  at  cultivation. 
Patches  of  it  were  to  be  seen  around  the  Kandyan  villages 
in  wild  luxuriance  ;  and  the  berry,  gathered  before  it  was 
ripe,  and  imperfectly  cured,  seldom  possessed  much  flavour, 
and  was  lightly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  European  com- 
merce. Coffee  cultivation  on  the  West  Indian  plan  was 
first  commenced  in  1824  by  Sir  E.  Barnes,  then  gover- 
nor of  Ceylon,  who  hoped  by  his  example  to  introduce 
coffee-planting  by  Europeans  into  the  island.  ^Until  1834, 
however,  public  aHpntion  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
occupied  with  the  subject ;  but  ia  that  year  the  falling  off 
in  the  supplies  from  other  quarters  brought  capitalists  into 
the  field;  and  when  in  1836  the  home  duty  on  East  India 
coffee  was  reduced  to  6d.  per  ft,  a  great  impulse  was  given 
to  coffee  planting  in  Ceylon.  During  that  and  tho 
following  year  about  7000  acres  of  forest  land  were 
purchased  for  this  object ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  it  became  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Ceylon  were  capable  of  yielding  a  coffee  equal  in  value 
to  most  kinds,  the  influx  of  capital  from  England  for 
investment  in  this  new  branch  of  Ceylon  industry  became 
very  great. 

The  commercial  crisis  of  1847  gave  a  check  to  coffee- 
planting  in  the  island,  and  caased  the  abandonment  of 
several  estates.  But  enforced  economy  induced  more 
careful  cultivation,  and  the  coffee  enterprise  soon  recovered. 
There  are  now  1,215  coffee  plantations,  of  which  800  are 
owned  by  individual  proprietors,  250  of  whom  reside  on 
their  own  estates,  and  j400  more  are  resident  in  tlio 
bland.  The  area  ia  estimated  at  250,000  acres,  of  whith 
195,000  are  in  bearing.  The  exports  from  these  planta- 
tions for  the  coffee  season  ending  10th  Oct.  1874  were 
850,000  cwtfl.,  giving  an  average  yield  from  old  and  new 
estates  together  of  a  little  over  4  cwts.  per  acre.  Estates 
from  5  to  10  years  old  probably  yield  about  four  and 
half  cwts.  per  acre,  and  older  estates  about  three  and  a 
half  cwts.  per  acre.  The  price  for  plantation  collce  in  the 
London  markets  in  1845  was  74s.  per  cnt. ;  it  has 
fluctuated  considerably,  and  wont  down  to  BOs.  in  1851, 
but  it  did  not  rise  much  above  tho  price  of  1845  till 
1872,  when  it  steadily  rose  till  it  reached  1393.  on  Feb.  7th, 
1S73.  Land  suitable  for  coffee  is  purchased  from  tho 
Government  in  forest.  It  was  formerly  sold  in  largo 
blocks  at  an  upset  price  of  53.  an  acre  ;  it  is  now  sold  in 
convenient  blocks  of  200  acres  or  less  at  an  upset  price 
of  £1  an  acre  ;  no  laud,  however,  which  is  really  well 
suited  for  coffee  can  be  obtained  at  less  than  £9  or  £10  nn 
"ore,  and  in  1873  a  lot  of  306  acres  of  forest  land  sold  for 
£18  per  acre.  Including  the  lands  sold  in  small  lots  to 
natives,  the  Government  granted  from  1833  to  1844 
r,  - 1  .- 


267,373  acres,  auJ  between  1844  aud  1874  693,886  acres; 
the  average  price  per  acre  has  risen  from  lOs.  8d.  to 
£2,  12s.  4d.  per  acre.  The  exports  of  coffee  in  1850 
were  278,473  cwts.,  valued  at  £609,262,  and  in  1873, 
951,591  cwt3.,  valued  ct  £4,220,750. 

Tea. — The  cultivation  of  tea  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced. A  small  quantity  of  pure  good  tea  is  produced 
annually,  and  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  island.  It  has 
not  yec  become  an  article  of  export. 

Ci'ichoii'. — Cinchona  was  introduced  into  the  hill- 
districts  of  Ceylon  and  India  from  South  America  in  1860, 
It  was  brought  direct  from  the  forests,  where  it  maintained 
an  incessant  struggle  with  other  trees  for  existence.  After 
patient  and  intelligent  experiment  its  cultivation  has  been 
assured,  and  the  object  of  its  introduction  secured.  There 
is  now  provided  an  abundant  supply  of  the  bark  at  a 
price  which  will  secure  to  the  population  at  large  the 
valuable  febrifuge  yielded  by  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona. 

Sugar. — The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  commenced  in 
1836  near  Kandy,  and  subsequently  in  several'  other 
parts  of  the  island,  but  without  any  permanent  success ; 
the  sugar  grown  in  the  island  forms  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  annual  consumption.  The  sugar  imported  in  1873 
amounted  to  28,956  cwts.,  valued  at  £46,953. 

Cocoa-mcls. — As  an  investment  for  English  capital  cocoa- 
nut  planting  has  not  proved  remunerative.  To  the  native 
cultivator  a  small  cocoa-nut  plantation  adjoining  his  home- 
stead is  of  the  utmost  value,  as  has  been  already  explained 
under  the  head  "  palms."  It  is  estimated  that  the  extent 
of  land,  held  by  Europeans  and  natives,  bearing  cocoa-nuts 
is  250,000  acres. 

Manufactures. — The  native  manufactures  are  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  of  a  strong 
and  serviceable  kind  is  woven  in  rude  looms,  but  tho 
looms  are  rapidly  disappearing  with  the  introduction  of 
the  cheaper  but  inferior  productions  of  Manchester.  The 
fibra  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  worked  up  in  large  quantities 
into  coir  yarn  and  cordage,  which  is  admirably  adapted' for 
use  in  salt  water.  Tho  country  trading  vessels  employ 
no  other  cordage  or  rope  than  this,  and  indeed  the  planks 
of  their  small  vessels  are  held  together  solely  by  coir 
yarn,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is 
expressed  from  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  in  nativo 
mills,  which  are  simply  a  rough  mortar  of  wood  or  stone 
in  which  a  heavy  pestle  of  hard  wood  is'  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  oxen  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
secured  by  a  bamboo  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pestle, 
the  whole  machine  forming  a  simple  kind  of  lever,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  oil  is  extracted.  Steam-power  is  now 
used  by  European  merchants  in  manufacturing  this  cO 
and  in  preparing  and  pressing  coir  fibre,  and  oil  and  coij 
have  become  important  articles  of  export.  In  1850  the 
exports  of  coir  rope,  yarn,  ic.were  39,886  cwts.,  valued 
at  £20.435,  and  in  1873,  65,043  cwts.,  valued  at  £45,363 
Of  cocoa-nut  oil  the  exports  in  1850  were  32,785  cwts., 
valued  at  £35,035,  and  in  1873,  113,872  cwts.,  of  the 
value  of  £141.S18. 

Trade  ajuL  Comnurcc. — The  trade  of  Ceylon  shows  a  steady  ins. 
proTcment.  Tho  earliest  returns  of  imports  and  exports  are  those 
for  1825,  which  give  tho  following' figures:— Imports,  £2?6,301  ; 
exports,  £224,388;  total,  £610,689.  The  latest  returns  show  that 
in  1874  the  imports  and  exports  together  were  valued  at  nearly 
t^n  millions,  as  against  half  a  millioa  in  1825,  that  ia  half  a  century 
ago.     The  figures  arc  as  follows:^ 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Export*. 

Total. 

1835 

£352,07C 

;:i99,268 

£66!, 344 

1845 

1,495,127 

683,100 

2,078,227 

1855 

2,388,191 

1.974,777 

4,362,968 

1865 

5,022,179 

8,665,167 

8,687.336 

1874 

5,336,119 

4,394,427 

9,730,646 
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There  Has  been  a  coirespondiDg  increase  in  the  tonnage  ot  ship- 
ping entered  and  cleared  during  fte  game  pejiod.  The  figures  are 
OS  follows : — 

1826   91,636  tons. 

1836  145,182    , 

1845  423,370    „ 

1855  634,482    „ 

1865    1,160,840    „ 

1874    2,015,168    „ 

With  the  exception  of  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  cwx.  on  plum- 
bago, which  is  in  lieu  of  the  roj'alty  to  which  the  Crown  was 
entitled  on  all  plumbago  as  it  came  from  the  pits,  there  are  no 
export  duties;  the  duty  on  imports  ia  five  per  cent,  on  the  declared 
value,  with  some  few  exceptions,  such  nf  arms,  wines,  spirits,  and 
grain,  which  ore  liable  to  special  rates ;  paddy,  or  rice  in  husk,  which 
pays  3d.  a  bushel  j  rice  and  other  grain,  7d.  a  bushel;  and  machinery, 
p.iper,  and  a  few  other  articles,  which  are  free. 

Banks.— Tvco  English  banking  companies  autt  one  Indian  bank 
have  branches  in  Ceylon— the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  the 
Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and  China,  and  the 
Bank  of  Madi-as.  The  two  chartered  banks,  the  Oriental  and  the 
Chartered  Mcrcantilo  Bank,  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  of 
five  rupees  and  upwards  in  value.  The  Government  in  1856  gave 
up  this  privilege,  and  left  the  paper  cun-ency  of  the  island  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  b.-inka,  who  pay  to  the  Government,  in  lieu  of 
stamp  duty,  one  per.  cent,  per  annum  on  the  average  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation,  and  are  required  to  keep  in  reserve  bullion 
equal  to  one-third  of  their  issues.  The  bank  notes  are  received  at 
all  the  Government  treasuries  throughout  the  island,  but  the  banks 
are  bound  to  redeem  them  with. specie  after  a  notice  of  60  days; 
this  rule  is  only  enforced  when  the  Government  requires  a  remit- 
tance of  specie  at  some  distant  treasury.  The  note  circulation  has 
increased  with  the  general  improvement  in  the  financial  position  of 
Ceylon.  In.l854  it  amounted  to  £131,000,  of  which  £70,000  was 
represented  by  Government  notes  ;  in  1869  it  amounted  to  £93,334, 
in  1864  to  £269,631,  in  1869  to  £270,979,  and  in  1874  to  £386,089. 
Since  1st  January  1872  the  rupee  has  been  the  sule  standard  of 
v.iluc  in  Ceylon,  with  decimal  subdivisions,  represented  by  bronze 
token  pieces,  which  are  taken  as  equivaleut  to  i^th  part  of  a  rupee 
or  5  cents,  T^th  part  of  a  rupee  or  one  cent,  rJirth  part  of  a  rupee 
or  half  a  cent,  rj-uth  part  of  a  rupee  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  All 
accounts  are  kept  in  rupees  and  cents.  The  Indian  silver  subsidiary 
coins  are  carrent, — the  half  rupee  as  50  cents,  the  quarter  rupee  as 
25  cents,  and  the  two  anna  piece  (Jth  of  a  rupee)  as  12J  cents.  The 
rupee  is  the  Company's  silver  rupee  of  India,  of  180  grains  weight 
and  Ut^s  fineness. 

Revenue  and  ExpeniUlwre. — The  total  revenue  for  1874  was 
£1,241,558,  the  total  expenditure  £1,110,180.  The  principal 
heads  of  revenue  are  customs,  £268,203;  land  sales,  £67,795  ;  land 
revenue,  £80,822;  tolls  on  roads  and  canals,  £41,247;  licences  (under 
which  head  is  derived  the  revenue  from  the  Government  monopoly 
of  the  arrack  trade),  £173,306  ;  6tamps'(including  both  general  and 
postage),  £105,239,  of  which  about  £20,000  is  postal  revenue  ;  fines 
and  forfeitures,  £8440  ;  sale  of  Government  property,  £133,323,  of 
which  about  £70,000  is  derived  from  the  monopoly  on  salt ;  reim- 
bursements, £30,000 ;  interest  on  suitors'  deposits  invested  inlndian 
Government  securities  and  on  balances  in  England,  £13,600 ;  miscel- 
laneous, £44,033  ;  pearl  fishery,  £9624  ;  railway  receipts,  £221,168. 
Of  the  customs  duties  about  £150,000  is  derived  from  the  import 
duty  on  grain,  and  of  the  land  revenue  about  £70,000  is  derived  from 
the  tithe  on  grain ;  it  thus  appears  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
revenue  of  the  island  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  daily  food  of  the 
people.  In  defence  of  these  burdens  on  food,  it  ia  urged  that  the 
importation  of  rice  is  rendered  necessary,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the 
employment  on  the  cotfee  estates  of  immigrant  labourers  frum  the 
south  of  India,  who  come  over  for  the  colfee  season  and  retiim  to 
India  with  their  earnings,  out  of  which  they  would  contribute 
nothing  to  the  revenue  of  Ceylon,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tax 
pn  their  imported  food ;  and  as  regards' the  tithe  on  giain,  that 


this  is  the  reserved  rent  of  the  Crown  as  supreme  landlord  Ti.c 
monopoly  of  the  arrack  trade  yields  about  £170,000.  The  very 
name  of  monopoly  has  an  odious  sound,  but  in  the  instances  in 
which  it  exists  in  Ceylon  it  ia  difficult  to  see  what  mode  of  taxation 
would  be  less  oppressive,  and,  as  regards  the  arrack  monopoly,  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  its  possession  by  the  Government  renders 
possible  the  exercise  of  an  effectual  check  on  the  abuse  of  this  intoxi- 
cant. The  Government  restricts  distillation  to  certain  licensed 
stills,  which  are  left  free  to  sell  the  spirit  wholesale  in  open  market, 
but  the  right  to  retail  is  granted  only  to  certain  persons  and  certain 
taverns.  This  right  is  sold  by  auction  from  year  to  year  to 
taverns  or  groups  of  taverns,  which  are  bound  to  retail  pure  arrack 
at  not  more  than  a  certain  price  named  in  the  conditions,  and  are 
subjected  to  stringent  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness 
and  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  the  management  of  this  mono- 
poly, revenue  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  taverns  are  only 
allowed  where  they  are  absolutely  required,  that  is,  vhero  their 
place,  if  they  were  not  allowed,  would  be  supplied  by  the  illicit 
sale  of  arrack.  The  proper  management  of  this  monopoly  has 
received  much  attention  from  the  present  governor,  Sir  V?.  H. 
Gregory,  and  he  has  been  careful  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
principles  which  have  always  been  supposed  to  govern  this^question. 
The  monopoly  of  ealt  has  been  from  time  immemorial  in  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign,  and,  as  it  prevails  in  Ceylon,  is  common  to  every 
country  in  the  East ;  it  seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  by  wliicii 
to  obtain  a  minimum  of  taxation  from  classes  incapable  of  bearing 
in  any  other  shape  an  equitable  share  of  the  public  burdens.  Salt  i.i 
produced  at  about  lOd.  per  cwt.  and  sold  at  4s.  8d.  per  cwt. 

The  principal  heads  of  expenditure  are  as  follows  : — Salaries  and 
office  charges,  £364,761;  pensions,  £41,000;  revenue  services, 
£24,000;  hospitals,  £16,000;  education,  £14,600;  police  and 
jails,  £30,700 ;  works  and  buUdings,  £24,000  ;  roai,  streets, 
bridges,  and  canals,  £185,300  ;  military  expeilditure,  £124,637. 
The  returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government,  as 
given  above,  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  island  ;  there  have  to  be  added  the  returns  from 
the  municipalities  and  the  local  boards  by  which  the  road  tax  is 
collected.     Tliese  figures  are  as  follows  for  the  year  1874  : — 

Revenue.  EipeDdltnre. 

Colombo  Municipality  .    £38,961  £38,708 

OaUe  „  7,057  6,100 

Kandy  11,768  14,648 

Provincial  Koad  Committees — 

"Western  Province 35,087  28,468 

North-Western  Province...        9,213  6,130 

Southern  ,,       ...        9,654  8,046 

Eastern  ,,       ...        6,192  4,360 

Northern  ,,       ...        7,117  6,976 

Central  „       ...      16,937  9,319 

North-Central  ...        2,635  1,833 


Total, £143,619  £124,478 

The  returns  of  revenue  from  1856  to  the  present  time  show  a 
steady  and  rapid  increase,  and  are  a  fair  indication  of  the  great 
advance  which  Ceylon  is  making.  The  revenue  in  1856  was 
£604,174 ;  it  rose,  year  by  year,  till  it  reached  £767,100  in  I860, 
and  in  1865  it  amounted  to  £978,462;  it  then  fell  somewhat 
owing  to  the  cession  by  the  Government  to  the  munici(ialitiea  ol 
certam  sources  of  revenue,  butit  rose  in  1870  to  £1,091,606,  ir.  1871 
to  £1,121,679,  in  1872  to  £1,174,698,  and  in  1873  to  £1,290,918. 
The  re>.;nue  for  1874  in  reality  exceeded  that  of  1873,  though  it 
is  only  given  as  £1,241,558,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  rupees 
1,32,43,288  at  Is.  lOJd.,  at  which  the  rupee  is  rated  in  the  accounts 
for  1874,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  it  was  rated  at  2s 

Tennent's  Ceylon,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  1859  ;  Reports  to  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment by  Service  Tenures  Commissioner,  1870-1873  ;  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment .B/i«.Booi,  1874,  and  Oawife,  1876;  CliHien'a  Pali  Dictionary, 
1876  ;  Ferguson's  Ceylon  Directory,  1875  'J.  F.  D. ) 


CHABLIS,  a  tovpn  ot  France,  on  the  Seray  or  Serein,  in 
.lie  department  of  Yonne,  10  milea  east  of  Auxerre.  It 
aas  a  church,  St  Martin,  of  the  13th  century,  which  is 
flassed  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France ;  and 
B  gives  its  name  to  a  celebrated  white  wine  produced  in 
the  neighbouring  vineyards,  of  which  the  most  esteemed 
tre  Clos,  Valmur,  Vaudesir,  Bougereau,  and  Mont  de  Milieu. 
Population  in  1872,  2270. 

CHABRIAS,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  who  first 
assHmed  the  command  about  the  year  392  B.C.  He  defeated 
the  Spartans  at  .(Kgina  (588),  and  again  at  Naxos  (376). 
With  Iphicrates  and  Callistratus  he  commatKltd  at  Coicvra. 


and  repulsed  Epaminondas  before  the  walls  of  Corinth. 
In  366,  together  with  Callistratus,  he  was  accused  of 
treachery  in  advising  the  surrender  of  Oropus  to  the  The- 
bans,  and  was  then,  it  is  said,  defended  by  Plato.  Iliii 
unpopularity  on  account  of  this  charge,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  ostentation  and  luxuriousness,  led  him  to 
accept  a  foreign  command  under  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Persians.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Social  War  (357),  he,  however,  joined  Chares  in 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  At  tlie  siege  of  Chios, 
his  ship  was  disabled,  but  he  refused  to  fiec,*and  fell  fightiii" 
bravelv.    He  was  famous  for  the  iuvcution  of  a  manoeuvre^ 
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which  consisted  in  receiving  a  charge  on  the  left  knee,  with 
the  epears  of  the  front  ranks  pointed  against  the  enemy 
lind  the  shields  resting  on  the  ground. 

CHA.DERTON,  Laurence  (1636-1640),  a  Puritan 
divine,  was  born  at  Lees  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Oldham, 
Lancashire,  September  14,  1536,  being  the  second  son  of 
Edmund  Chaderton,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
a  zealous  Catholic.  Under  the  tuition  of  Laurence  Vaux, 
a  priest,  he  became,  an  admirable  scholar.  In  15G2  he 
entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  after,  a  short 
time,  he  formally  joined  the  Established  Church,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  disinherited  by  his  father.  In  1567  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  subsequently  he 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Clement's  Church,  Cambridge, 
where  he  preached  to  admiring  audiences  for  many  years. 
So  great  was  his  reputation  that  when  Sir  Walter  Mildraay 
refounded  Emmanuel  College  in  1584,  he  chose  Chaderton 
for  the  first  master,  and  on  his  expressing  some  reluctance, 
declared  that  if  he  would  not  accept  the  office,  the  founda- 
tion should  net  go  on.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Chaderton  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  divines 
for  managing  the  cause  of  the  Puritans  at  the  Hampton 
Court  conference  ;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  Bible.  In  1613  he  was  created  D.D.  At  this 
period  he  made  provision  for  twelve  fellows  and  above 
forty  scholars,  in  Emmanuel  College.  Fearing  that  he 
might  have  a  successor  who  held  Arminian  doctrines,  he 
resigned  the  mastership  in  favour  of  Dr  Preston,  but 
survived  him,  and  lived  also  to  see  the  coUege  presided 
over  successively  by  Dr  Bancroft  and  Dr  Holdsworth.  Ho 
died  November  1540  in  the  second  month  of  his  105th 
year,  accord'ng  to  his  biographer  Dr  Dillingham.  Dr 
Chaderton  published  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross 
in  1578,  and  a  treatise  of  his  0)i  Justification  was  printed 
by  Anthony  Thysius,  professor  of-  divinity  at  Leyden. 
Some  other  works  by  him  on  theological  subjects  remain 
in  manuscript. 

CU.^RONEIA,  a  Boeotian  town  situated  on  the  Ther- 
modon,  a  tributary  of  the  C'ephisans,  on  a  plain  which 
was  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  and  was  on  the  natural 
route  for  an  army  invading  Bosotia  on  that  side.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  tliree  great  battles. 
In  the  first  (447  b.o.)  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the 
Boeotians;  in  the  second  (388  B.C.)  Philip  defeated  tlio 
confederate  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  ;  and  in 
the  third  (86  B.C.)  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of  Mithri- 
dates.  A  colossal  lion  lately  excavated  near  the  site  of  the 
modern  K.^purua  marks  the  grave  of  the  Boeotians  who 
fell  in  the  second  of  these  engagements,  and  in  the  villngo 
itself  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  citadel,  the  Petrachus, 
and  a  theatre  excavated  out  of  the  rock  on  which  tbe  citadel 
was  built.     Cha>roueia  was  the  biithplaco  of  Pluto ich. 

CHAFFINCH  (Fringilla  ccelebs),  a  Couirostral  Bird, 
belonging  to  the  family  Friiigillide  or  Finches,  and  distin- 
guished, in  the  male  sex,  by  the  deep  greyish  blue  of  its 
crown  feathers,  the  sulphur  yellow  of  its  rump,  the  white 
of  the  wing  coverts,  so  disposed  as  to  form  two  conspic- 
uous bars,  and  the  reddish  brown  passii^g  into  vinous  red  of 
tbe  throat  and  breast.  The  female  is  less  conspicuous  in 
its  colouring  than  the  male,  and  the  young  males  resemble 
the  females  until  after  the  first  autumn  moult,  when  they 
gradually  assume  the  plumage  of  their  sei.  The  chafTinch 
breeds  early  in  the  season,  and  its  song  may  often  be  heard 
in  February.  Its  nest,  which  ia  a  model  of  neatness  and 
symmetry,  it  builds  on  trees  and  bushes,  preferring  such 
as  are  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  moss  and  wool,  lined  internally  with  gras.s, 
wool,  feathers,  and  whatever  soft  material  the  locality 
affords.  The  outside  consists  of  moss  and  lichens,  and 
according  to  Sclby,  "is  always  accordant  with  the  p«r. 


ticular  colour  of  its  situation."  VSTien  built  in  Ihe  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns  the  nest  is  somewhat  slovenly  and 
untidy,  being  often  composed  of  bits  of  dirty  straw,  pieces 
of  paper  and  blackened  moss;  in  one  instance,  near  Glasgow, 
tho  author  of  the  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland  found 
several  postage-stamps  thus  employed.  It  lays  four  or  five 
eggs  of  a  pale  purplish  butf,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
purplish  red.  In  spring  the  chaffinch  is  destructive  tc 
early  flowers,  and  to  young  radishes  and  turnips  just  as 
they  appear  above  the  surface  ;  in  summer,  however,  it 
feeds  principally  on  insects  and  their  larvae,  while  in  autnmn 
and  winter  its  food  consists  of  grain  and  other  seeds.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  the  chaffinch  is  a  favourite 
songbird,  especially  in  Germany,  where  a  cow  haa  been 
known  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  one  of  these  birds,  and 
where  great  attention  is  paid  to  its  training.  Its  notes  are 
clear  and  powerful,  and,  according  to  Bechstein,  "  seem 
almost  to  approach  to  words."  The  chaffinch  is  found 
throughout  Europe  and  Western  Asij,  and  has  been 
observeil  as  far  west  as  the  Azores.  It  is  resident  all  the 
year  in  the  w  armor  parts  of  this  area,  but  migrates  south- 
ward from  Northern  Europe  on  the  approach  of  winter.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  females  only  migrated, 
and  Linnaius  named  the  species  Calebs,  or  "  bachelor,"  in 
allusion  to  this  alleged  desertion  of  the  male?  by  their 
mates,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  take  place. 

CHAQRES,  a  seaport  of  Colombia,  in  the  state  of 
Panama,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  about  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Colon  or  Aspinwall,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  its  own  came.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  railway  between  Panama  and  Aspinwall  in  1855  it 
was  a  place  of  very  considerable  importance ;  but  it  has 
now  sunk  iuto  a  very  decadent  aud  dilapidated  condition, 
and  tho  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  negroes  or  half-castes, 
only  amount  to  about  1000.  The  period  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  coincides  with  tho  great  emigration  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Californian  gold-fields,  and  the  dis- 
trict on  the  left  side  of  the  river  is  still  known  as  the 
American  town.  The  chief  facta  in  its  history  are  its 
destruction  by  the  buccaneers  in  1671  and  its  capture  by 
the  English  under  Admiral  Vernon  in  1740. 

CHALCEDON,  or  rather  Calchedost,  an  ancient 
maritime  town  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  called  also 
Procerastis  and  Colpusa.  almost  directly  opposite  Byzan- 
tium, to  the  south  of  tho  present  town  of  Scutari.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  on  a  site  so 
obviously  inferior  to  that  which  was  within  their  view  on 
the  opposite  shore,  that  it  received  from  the  oracle  the  namo 
of  "The  City  of  tho  Blind."  In  its  early  history  it  shared  the 
fortunes  of  Byzantium,  was  taken  by  the  satrap  Otanes, 
vacillated  long'between  the  Lacedaemonian  and  the  Athenian 
interest,  and  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 
Bithynia,  by  the  last  of  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Romans.  It  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Mitbridatcs, 
but  it  recovered  during  tho  empire,  aud  in  451  a.d.  was 
the  seat  of  tbe  Fourth  General  Council,  which  condemned 
the  Jlonopliysites.  It  fell  under  the  repeated  attacks  of  tbo 
barbarian  hordes,  who  crossed  over  after  having  ravaged 
Byzantium,  and  it  furnished  an  encampment  to  the 
Persians  under  Chosroes  for  about  ten  years  after  616; 
Its  ruin  was  completed  by  tha  Turks,  who  used  it  as  u 
quarry  from  which  to  draw  the  building  materials  for 
Constantinople.  The  eite  is  now  occupied  by  the  village 
of  Kadi  Kcui,  or  "  Villago  of  tho  Judge,"  which  contains  a 
number  of  fine  villas  and  a  largo  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  are  tho  ruins  of  Panteichou, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Pandik,  where  Belisoxius  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  retirement.  A  plain  in  the  neighbourhood 
affords  camping  ground  for  tho  caravans  after  they  leav« 
Scutari, 
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CHALCIS.     See  EaBOEA. 

CHALDEA,     See  Babylonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  183. 

CHALK  (Ang.-Sax.  cealc ;  Lat.  calx,  lime),  an  earthy 
limestone  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  group  of  rocks.  It  has 
a  apeci6c  gravity  of  from  2'4  to  2-6,  is  rough  to  the  touch, 
ii  friable,  and  presents  an  uneven  fracture;  it  has  an  insipid 
taste,  and  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue  ;  it  is  usually 
white,  and  imparts  its  colour  to  surfaces  over  which  it  is 
rubbed.  On  microscopical  examinotion,  chalk  is  found  to 
consist  in  the  main  of  the  minute  shells  of  Forarainifera. 
In  addition  to  calcium  carbonate,  chalk  usually  contains 
about  5  per  cent,  of  water,  with  some  free  silica  and 
ferric  oxide,  besides  minor  impurities.  The  red  varieties 
of  chalk  may  contain  as  much  as  9'28  per  cent,  of  silica, 
9"6  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  and  1'42  per  cent,  of  alumina 
(Clapham,  Cft^m.  News,  1862,  vol.  vi  p.  313.)  Some 
of  the  red  chalk  of  Norfolk  gives,  when  treated  with 
acids,  an  argillaceous  re.sidue,  which  when  air-dried  has  a 
weight  equal  to  9'3  per  cent,  that  of  the  chalk  taken, 
and  has  been  found  on  analysis  to  consist  of  water, 
ferric  oxide,  and  alumina,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
magnesia  and  potash  (Church,  Chem.  Xeioi,  1875,  vol. 
xxxL  p.  199.) 

The  flooding  of  streams  that  flow  through  chalky  ground 
is  almost  unknown,  since  chalk  is  very  porous,  and  will 
when  'dry  take  up  nearly  one-third  of  its  bull  of  water 
(Ansted  and  Miller) ;  and  in  some  districts  where  chalk  is 
the  surface-rock,  the  heaviest  showers  are  absorbed  as  soon 
as  they  fall.  During  the  summer  months,  however,  most 
of  the  rainfall  penetrates  only  a  few  feet  downwards, 
and  is  consequently  imbibed  by  vegetation  or  evaporated  ; 
for  though  chalk  is  highly  absorbent,  its  fine  and  close 
texture  does  not  allow  of  the  freo  permeation  of  water. 
Occasionally,  lower-lying  beds  of  chalk  have  been  drained, 
whilst  higher  levels  have  remained  charged  with  moisture. 
Th''  circulation  of  water  in  chalk  strata  is  due,  in  fact,  not 
80  much  to  general  percolation,  in  the  mass,  as  to  its  flow 
either  through  fissures  or,  as  in  the  case  of  deep-seated  and 
but  little  disturbed  and  creviced '  beds,  along  planes  of 
stratification.  As  a  storehouse  of  water  the  chalk  formation 
is  of  great  importance,  the  artesian  wells  of  London  and 
many  other  places  being  suppliad  directly  or  indirectly 
from  it.  Where  chalk  forms  the  surface  of  the  land,  the 
yield  of  water  may  be  very  large,  as  at  the  Tring  cutting 
of  the  North-Western  Railway,  where  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of  a  million  gallons  a  day.  Chalk  is  much  used 
as  a  dressing  for  land  deficient  in  lime,  and  is  of  special 
value  where  the  soil  consists  of  a  stiff  wet  clay.  The 
effect  of  the  addition  of  chalk  is  to  render  the  soU  better 
able  to  retain  moisture,  aud  to  improve  its  texture.  It  is 
generally  most  efficacious  when  used  in  moderate  quantity 
every  six  or  seven  years.  The  renewal  of  the  supply  of 
chalk  is  necessary  owing  to  its  removal  from  the  surface  by 
solution  and  by  the  undermining  action  of  earthworms. 
The  chalk  is  not  ploughed  into  the  land  till  it  has  been 
exposed  to  frost,  which  breaks  it  up  into  small  squarish 
fragments.  In  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  the  process  of 
chalking,  in  conjunction  with  boning  and  manuring,  has 
brought  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  soil.  In 
Dorsetshire  the  land  is  usually  chalked  once  in  twenty 
years.  The  chalk  is  spread  on  t'ue  ground  in  large  lumps, 
which  crumble  down  under  the  influence  of  the  weather  ; 
or  it  may  be  burnt  and  applied  as  lime.  For  sandy  soils, 
oa  which  it  acts  as  a  cement,  chalk  is  best  adapted  when 
marly  in  character.  On  poor  chalky  ground,  the  sain- 
foin (O^oSrycAu  tatixxi),  a  plant  which  flousishes  in  calcareous 
soils  and  is  an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  has  been  culti- 
vated with  great  success;  and  the  herbage  of  the  chalk 
downs  of  Sussex,  Wilts,  aud  other  counties  of  England, 
affords  good  pasture  for  sheep. 


Chalk  is  employed  medicinally  as  an  antacid  and  mild 
astringent,  either  alone,  or  together  with  other  astringents, 
or  combined  with  mercury  as  hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  but 
never  in  the  crude  state.  As  none  of  the  salts  it  forms 
is  purgative,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  diarrhoea. 
Externally,  prepared  chalk  b  used  as  a  dessicant,  and  as  a 
protective  application  for  ulcers  and  burns,  and  in  inter- 
trigo and  other  affections  of  the  skin.  When  taken  for  a 
prolonged  period,  chalk  is  apt  to  form  concretions  in  the 
stomach,  for  want  of  acid  sufficient  to  dissolv3  it. 

Chalk  is  rarely  hard  enough  to  be  used  in  any  kind  of 
building.  When  burnt  to  Ume  it  serves  the  same  purposes 
as  stoue  lime,  but  on  account  of  its  more  rapid  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is  not  so  fit  for  general  use  as  the 
latter,  except  when  fresh  from  the  kiln.  Chalk  ia 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cements  and  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  the  preparation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in 
many  other  chemical  processes  ;  also  for  making  paints, 
crayons,  and  tooth-powder.  Wkitiiig  or  Spanish  white, 
used  to  polish  glass  and  metal,  is  purified  chalk  prepared 
by  triturating  common  chalk  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  then  decanted  and  allowed  to  deposit  the  finely- 
divided  particles  it  holds  in  suspension. 

Black  chalk  or  drawing  slate  is  a  soft  carbonaceous 
schist,  which  gives  a  black  streak,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
for  drawing  or  writing.  Brown  chalk  is  a  kind  of  umber. 
Jied  chalk  or  reddle  is  an  impure  earthy  variety  of  haematite. 
French  chalk  is  a  soft  variety  of  steatite,  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  magnesium. 

See  J.  Prestwich,  The  Water-learing  Strata  of  London,  p.  57, 
sqq.  (London,  1851) ;  J.  A.  Clarke  in  Joum.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc,  vol. 
xii.  p.  331  (18S1) ;  Caird,  Eitglish  Agriculture  in  1850  and  1851, 
p.  61  (London,  1852). 

CHALLONER,  Richaed  (1691-1781),  an  eminent 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  born  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  29th 
September  1691.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
a  rigid  Dissenter,  his  mother  sought  refuge  with  some 
Roman  Catholic  families,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
son  was  brought  up  in  their  religion,  chiefly  at  the  seat  o£ 
Mr  Holman  at  Warkwoith,  Northamptonshire,  where  the 
Rev.  John  Gather,  a  celebrated  controversialist,  officiated 
as  chaplain.  In  1704  he  was  sent  to  the  English  College 
at  Douay,  where  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  took  his  degrees 
in  divinity,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  that  faculty. 
In  1730  he  was  sent  on'  the  English  mission  and  statiunetl 
in  London.  The  controversial  treatises  that  he  noft 
published  in  rapid  succession  attracted  much  attention, 
particularly  his  Catholic  Christian  Instructed,  which  wai 
prefaced  by  a  witty  reply  to  Dr  Conyers  Middleton's 
Letter  from  Rome,  showing  an  exact  conformiti;  betiveen 
Popery  and  Paganism,  lliddleton  is  said  to  have  been 
so  irritated  that  he  endeavoured  to  put  the  penal  laws 
in  force  against  his  antagonist,  who  prudently  withdrew 
from  London  until  the  commotion  subsided.  On  29th 
January  1741,  Challoner  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  at  Hammersmith,  by  the  title  of  bishop  of  Debra, 
in  partibus  infidelium,  and  nominated  coadjutor,  cum  jure 
successionis,  to  Bishop  Petre,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  London 
district.  Accordingly,  on  the  decease  of  that  prelate  in 
1758,  Challoner  succeeded  to  the  Vicariate- Apostolic.  He 
resided  principally  in  London,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  country  during  the  "  No  Popery  "  riots  of  1 780. 
Soon  afterwards  he  died,  on  January  12,  1781,  and  was 
buried  at  Milton,  Berkshire.  Bishop  Challoner  was  the 
author  of  numerous  controversial  and  devotional  works, 
which  have  been  frequently  reprinted  and  translated  into 
various  languages.  He  compiled  the  Garden  of  the  Soul, 
which  continues  to  this  day  to  be  the  most  popular  manual  of 
devotion  among  English-speaking  Roman  Catholics;  and  he 
revised  an  edition  of  the  Douay  version  of  the  Scriptures 
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(1749-50),  correcting  the  language  and  orthograi^Ly,  which 
in  many  places  had  become  obBoIete.  Of  his  historical 
works  the  most  valuable  is  one  which  was  intended  to  bo  a 
Roman  Catholic  antidote  to  Foxe's  well-known  martyr- 
ology.  It  is  entitled  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests  and 
other  Catholicks  of  loth  Sexes  who  suffered  Death  or 
Imprisonment  in  England  on  account  of  their  Religion,  from 
the  year  1577  till  the  end  of  the  reign  ofC'/tarles  II.,  2  vols. 
1741 ;  reprinted  in  1803.  Bishop  Clialloner  also  published 
anonymously,  in  1745,  the  lives  of  English,  Scotch,  ajd 
Irish  saints,  under  the  title  of  Britannia  Sancta. 

CHALMERS,  Alexander  (1759-1834),  was  born  in 
Aberdeen.  He  was  educated  as  a  doctor,  but  gave  up  this 
profession  for  literature.  His  first  productions  were  con- 
tributions to  London  periodicals,  and  ho  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Morning  Herald.  Besides  editions  of  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Beattie,  Fielding,  Johnson,  Warton, 
Pope,  Gibbon,  Bolingbroke,  and  others,  ho  pablished  A 
General  Biographical  Dictionary  in  32  vols.  (1812-1817); 
a  Glossary  to  Shahpeare  ;  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  ;  and 
the  British  Essayists,  commencing  with  the  Tatler  and 
ending  with  the  Observer,  with  biographical  and  historical 
prefaces  and  a  general  index. 

CHALMERS,  George  (1742-1825),  an  antiquarian 
and  political  writer  of  considerible  eminence,  was  born 
at  Fochabers,  a  village  in  the  county  cf  Moray,  in  the 
year  1742.  His  father,  James  Chalmers,  was  a  grandson 
of  George  Chalmers  of  Pittensear,  a  small  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Lhanbryde,  now  St  AndroTs-Lhanbryde,  in 
the  same  county,  possessed  by  the  main  line  of  the  family 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  After  completing  the  usual  course  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  young  Chalmers  studied  law  iu  Edin- 
burgh for  several  years.  Two  uncles  on  the  father's  side 
having  settiod  in  America,  he  visited  Maryland  in  1763, 
with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  assisting  to  recover  a  tract  of 
land  of  some  extent  about  which  a  dispute  had  arisen, 
and  was  in  this  way  induced  to  commence  practice  as  a 
lawyer  at  Baltimore,  whore  for  a  time  he  met  with  much 
success.  Having,  however,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Royalist  party  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Americau  war 
of  Independence,  he  found  it  expedieut  to  abandon 
his  professional  prospects  in  the  New  World,  and  return 
to  his  native  country.  For  the  losses  he  had  sustained  as 
a  colonist  he  received  no  compensation,  and  several  years 
elapsed  before  ho  obtained  an  appointment  that  placed 
him  in  a  stf.te  of  comfort  and  independence. 

In  the  meantime  Chalmers  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  nnd  assiduity  to  tho  investigation  of  the  history 
and  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America; 
and  enjoying  free  access  to  the  Ptato  papers  and  other 
documents  preserved  among  what  were  then  termed  the 
plantation  records,  ho  became  possessed  of  much  important 
information.  His  work  entitled  Political  Annals  of  the 
present  United  Colonies  from  their  Settlement  to  the  Peace 
of  1763,  4to,  London,  1780,  was  to  have  formed  two 
volumes;  but  tho  second,  which  should  have  coutained  the 
period  between  1688  and  1763,  never  appeared.  The  first 
volume,  however,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  traces  the  originnl 
settlement  of  the  different  American  colonies,  and  the 
progressive  changes  in  their  constitutions  nud  forms  of 
government  as  affected  bj  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  tho" 
parent  kingdom.  Independently  of  its  value  as  being 
compiled  from  original  documents,  it  bears  evidence  of 
great  research,  and  has  been  of  essential  benefit  to  later 
writers.  Continuing  his  researches,  ho  next  gave  to  the 
world  An  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Britain 
during  tfie  Present  and  Four  Preceding  Reigns,  Lend. 
1782,  which  passed  through  several  editions.  -At  length,  in 
August   1786,  Chalme-%  whose  sufferings  as  a  Royalist 


must  have  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  Government 
of  the  day,  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  matters  relating  to  trade,  a  situation  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  is  1825,  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years.  As  his  official  duties  made  no  great  demands  on  hia 
time,  he  had  abundant  leisure  to  devote  to  his  favourite 
studies, — the  antiquities  and  topography  of  Scotlaud 
having  thenceforth  special  attractions  for  his  busy  pen. 

Besides  biographical  sketches  of  De  Foe,  Sir  John  Davies, 
Allan  Ramsay,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  Churchyard,  and  others, 
prefixed  to  editions  of  their  respective  works,  Chalmers 
wrote  a  life  cf  Paine,  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
which  he  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Francis 
Oldys,  A.M.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  life 
of  Ruddiman,  iu  which  considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the 
state  of  literaluro  in  Scotland  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  century.  His  life  of  Queen  Mary,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  was  first  published  in  1818.  It  is  founded  on  a 
MS.  left  by  Whitaker  the  historian  of  Manchester;  but 
Chalmers  informs  us  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  rewrite 
tho  whole.  The  history  of  that  ill-fated  queen  occupied 
much  of  his  attention,  and  his  last  work,  A  Detection  of  the 
Love-Letters  lately  attributed  in  Hugh  CampbeWs  work  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  is  an  exposure  of  an  attempt  to 
represent  as  genuine  some  fictitious  letters  said  to  have 
passed  between  Marjj  and  Bothwel),  which  had  fallen 
into  deserved  oblivion.  la  1797  appeared  his  Apology  for 
the  Believei-^  in  the  Shakespeare  Papers  which  tvere  exhibiteii 
in  Norfolk  Street,  followed  by  other  tracts  on  the  bame 
subject.  These  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Shakespeare 
are  full  of  curious  matter,  hut  on  the  whole  display  a  great 
waste  of  erudition,  in  seeking  to  show  that  papers  which 
had  been  proved  forgeries  might  nevertheless  have  been 
genuine.  Chalmers  also  took  part  in  the  Junius  controversy, 
and  in  The  Anthor  of  Junius  Ascertained,  from  a  Concatena- 
tion of  Circumstances  amounting  to  Moral  Demonstration, 
Lond.  1817,  8vo,  sought  to  fix  the  authorship  of  the  cele- 
brated letters  ou  Hugh  Boyd.  In  1824  he  published  The 
Poetical  Remains  of  some  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  now  first 
collected ;  and  the  same  year  he  edited  and  presented  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Bannatyne  Club  Robene  and  Makyne 
and  the  Testament  of  Cresseid,  by  Robert  Henryson.  His 
political  writings  are  equally  numerous.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  Powers,  Loud.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Vindication 
of  the  Privileges  of  the  People  in  respect  to  the  Constitutional 
Right  of  Free  Discussion,  &c.,  Lond.  1796,  8vo,  published 
anonymously;  A  Chronological  account  of  Commerce  and 
Coinage  in  Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  till  1810, 
Loud.  1810,  8vo;  Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawyers  on  various 
points  of  English  Jurisprudence,  chiefly  concerning  the 
Colonies',  Fisheries,  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  Lond. 
1814,  2  vols.  8vo;  Comparative  Views  of  the  Slate  of  Great 
Britain  before  and  since  the  War,  Lond.  1817,  8vo. 

But  Chalmers's  greatest  work  is  his  Caledonia,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1807,  and  is  introductory  to  the  others.  It 
is  divided  into  four  books,  treating  successively  of  the 
Roman,  the  Pictish,  the  Scottish,  and  the  Scoto-Saxon 
periods,  from  80  to  1306  a.d.  In  these  we  n.e  presented, 
in  a  condensed  form,  with  an  account  of  the  people,  the 
language,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  state  of  Scotland  during 
the  first  thirteen  centuries  of  our  era.  Unfortvnately  the 
chapters  on  tho  Ronian  period  are  entirely  marred  by  the 
author's  having  accepted  as  genuine,  Bertram's  forgery  Di 
Situ  Britannia;;  but  otherwise  his  opinions  on  contro- 
verted topics  are  worthy  of  much  respect,  being  founded 
on  a  laborious  investigation  of  all  the  original  authorities 
that  were  accessible  to  him.     The  style  both  of  this  and 
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of  tUe  succeetliug  voltimes  is  redunddut,  the  scholarship  is 
often  defective,  and  hastily-drawn  conclusions  are  asserted 
with  the  utmost  coufidence  in  their  accuracy  ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  such  were  the  industry  ^nd 
perseverance  of  Chalmers  that  his  Caledonia  contains  a 
mass  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  early 
Scottish  history  and  topography  that  has  been  of  the 
highest  value  to  subsequent  writers.  The  second  volume, 
p\iblished  in  1810,  gives  an  account  of  the  seven  south- 
eastern counties  of  Scotland — Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Had- 
dington, Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk, 
each  of  them  being  treated  of  as  regards  name,  situa- 
tion and  extent,  natural  objects,  antiquities,  establish- 
ment as  shires,  civil  history,  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
trade,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1824,  after  an  interval 
of  fourteen  years,  the  third  volume  appeared,  giving,  under 
the  same  headings,  a  description  of  the  seven  south- 
western counties— Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,Wigtowu,  Ayr, 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton.  In  the  preface  to  this 
volume  the  author  states  that  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  central  and  northern  counties  were  collected,  and 
that  he  expected  the  work  would  be  completed  in  two  years. 
This  expectation,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  realized. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  instead  of  all  but  wasting 
liis  time  on  profitless  and  acrimonious  controversies  about 
Shakespearian  forgeries  and  the  character  of  Queen  Mary, 
Chalmers  did  not  d-'ect  his  whole  energies  to  his  magnnm 
opus,  and  give  to  the  world  the  matured  fruits  of  all 
the  labour  he  had  bestowed  on  it;  for  it  is  on  Caledonia 
that  his  fame  must  chiefly  rest. 

While  thus  fully  occupied,  Chalmers  had  for  many 
years  been  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  for  other 
works  of  a  not  less  important  and  laborious  nature.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  history  of  Scottish  poetry, 
another,  a  history  of  printing  in  Scotland.  Each  of  them 
he  thought  likely  to  extend  to  two  large  quarto  volumes, 
and  on  both  he  expended  an  unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  He  had  also  prepared  for  the  press  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  David  I.  lu  his 
later  researches  he  was  .assisted  by  his  nephew  James,  son 
of  Alexander  Chalmers,  writer  in  Elgin. 

George  Chalmers  died  at  his  house,  James  Street, 
Buckingham  Gate,  London,  May  31,  1825,  after  a  few 
diys'  illness,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
valuable  and  extensive  library  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew, 
at  whose  death  -in  1 841  it  was  sold  and  dispersed.  Chalmers 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of 
London,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Scotland,  and  iv  member  of  other  learned  societies. 
Ill  private  'ife  he  was  undoubtedly  an  amiable  man, 
although  the  dogmatic  tone  that  disfigures  portions  of  his 
writings  procured  him  many  opponents.  He  is  besides 
chargeable  with  a  want  of  taste,  which  appears  too 
prominently  in  his  keen  attempts  to  silence,  at  all  hazards, 
those  whom  he  considered  the  detractors  of  Mary.  Among 
his  avowed  antagonists  in  literary  warfare  the  most  distin- 
guished were  Malone  and  Steevens,  the  Shakspeare  editors; 
Mathia9,the  author  of  the  rursuits  of  Literature ;  Dr  Jauiie- 
son,the  Scottish  lexicographer ;  Pinkerton,  the  historian  ;  Dr 
Irving,  the  biographer  of  the  Scottish  poets;  and  Dr  Currie 
of  Liverpool  But  with  all  his  failings  in  judgment,  Chal- 
mers was  a  valuable  writer.  He  uniformly  had  recourse  to 
original  sources  of  information;  and  he  is  entitled  to  great 
praise  for  his  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  endeavours  to 
illustrate  the  history,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  country.  (j.  m'd.) 

CHALMERS,  Db  Thomas  (1780-1847),  a  distinguished 
Scottish  divine,  was  bom  at  Anstruther  in  Fifeshire,  on  the 
17th  March  1780.  He  was  early  destined  to  the  church, 
^nd  while  only  eleven  years  old  was  enrolled  as  a  student 


in  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  Having  completed  his 
collegiate  course,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  January  1799 
he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  presbytery 
of  St  Andrews.  Instead  of  entering  at  once  on  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  he  spent  the  two  foUowing  winters  in 
Edinburgh,  attending  the  lectures  of  Professors  Stewart, 
riayfair,  Kobison,  and  Hope.  In  May  1803  he  was 
ordained  as  minister  of  Kilmany,  a  small  parish  in  Fife- 
shire, about  nine  miles  from  St  Andrews.  During  the 
preceding  winter  he  had  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr  Vilant, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  *-"iiat  city, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  laid  aside  by  ill  health.  The 
novelty,  however,  of  his  method,  and  the  singular  enthusiasm 
that  lie  exhibited  aud  excited  were  distasteful  to  those 
attached  to  the  old  routine  of  university  education  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  informed  that  his  further 
services  would  not  be  required.  Indignant  at  the  fancied 
inju.-ilice  thus  done  bim,  he  adopted  the  singular  expedient 
of  opening  mathematical  classes  of  his  own  during  the 
succeeding  winter,  which,  though  discountenanced  in  every 
way  by  the  university  authorities,  many  of  the  students 
were  attracted  to  attend.  The  winter  of  1803-4  was  a  very 
busy  and  exciting  one.  During  the  week  he  taught  three 
classes  in  St  Andrews,  and  prepared  and  delivered  there 
a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  largely  illustrated  by 
experiments, — appearing  at  the  same  time  in  the  pulpit  of 
Kilmany  every  Sunday.  Having  sufficiently  redeemed  his 
reputation  by  the  great  success  which  attended  them,  his 
mathematical  classes  were  not  resumed.  The  lectures  on 
chemistry  were  frequently  redelivered  in  his  own  and  in 
many  adjoining  parishes,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
many  rural  audiences.  In  1805  the  chair  of  mathematics 
in  Edinb\irgh  became  vacant,  and  he  appeared,  but 
unsuccessfully,  as  a  candidate.  In  1808  he  published  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stahility  of  National  Resources, 
a  treatise  originated  by  the  alarm  which  Bonaparte's  com- 
mercial policy  had  created  in  Britain,  and  intended  to 
elucidate  some  of  those  questions  in  political  economy 
which  the  existing  state  of  affairs  had  raised,  He  was 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  work  when  a  series  of 
domestic  bereavements,  and  a  severe  illne.?3  that  brought 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  laid  him  aside  from  nil 
duty  for  upwards  of  a  year,  turned  his  thoughts  and  life 
into  a  new  channel.  Dr  Brewster  had  inviied  him  to 
become  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburrih  Encyclopcedia  ;  at 
his  owu  request  the  article  Christianity  had  been  assigned 
to  hijo,  and  he  was  now  engaged  in  preparing  it.  In 
studying  the  credentials  of  Christianity,  he  received  a  new 
impression  of  its  contents.  A  sustained  but  abortive  effort 
to  attain  that  pure  and  heavenly  morality  which  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  requires  led  on  to  that  great  spiritual  revolution 
the  nature  and  progress  of  which  his  journal  and  letters 
enable  us  to  trace  with  .  such  distinctness.  When  he 
resumed  his  duties,  an  entire  change  in  the  character  of  his 
ministry  was  vi.sible  to  all.  The  report  of  discourses  so 
earnest  and  eloquent  as  those  now  delivered,  and  of  house- 
hold visitations  conducted  with  such  ardent  zeal,  soon 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  neighbourhood.  His 
reputation  as  an  author  received  at  the  same  time  a  large 
accession  by  the  publication  in  a  separate  form  of  his 
article  on  Christianity,  as  well  as  by  several  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Edinburgh  Christian,  Instructor  and  the 
Eclectic  Review.  So  strong,  however,  at  that  time  was  the 
public  bias  against  those  evangelical  doctrines  which  he  had 
embraced,  that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  Glasgow,  and 
his  friends  brought  him  forward  as  a  candidate,  it  was  only 
after  extraordinary  efforts,  and  by  a  narrow  majority,  that 
his  election  was  carried  in  the  town-council. 

In  July  1815  he  was  formally  admitted  as  minister  of 
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tUo  Trou  church  and  parish.  A  blaze  of  uuparalleled 
popularity  at  onco  broke  around  him  as  a  preucber.  A 
Beries  of  discourses  which  he  had  preached  on  the  coiiiioc- 
tioa  between  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  and  the  Christiau 
revt-lation  were  published  in  January  1817.  Never  either 
lijfore  or  since  has  the  same  reception  been  given  to  any 
volume  of  sermons  in  our  language.  Within  a  year,  nine 
editions  and  20,UOO  copies  of  the  volume  were  in  circula- 
tion. Soon  after  ils  appearance  he  visited  London,  and 
occni)ied  for  tlie  firnt  time  ouo  or  two  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
nictropnli.s.  The  crowds  were  enormou,',  the  applause  loud 
and  universal.  "  All  the  world,"  writes  Mr  Wilberforco, 
'•  wild  about  Dr  Chalmers."  Uis  extraordinary  popularity 
remained  undiminished  during  the  eight  years  that  he 
remained  in  Glasgow. 

His  jireparation  fi^r  the  pulpit,  however,  formed  but  a 
email  part  of  his  labours.  In  visiting  his  parish,  which 
contained  a  poinilaticpu  of  about  11,000  souls,  he  speedily 
discovered  that  nearly  a  third  of  them  had  relinquished  all 
connection  \vilh  any  Christian  church,  and  that  their 
children  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The 
appalling  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
speedy  and  frightful  growth,  at  once  arrested  and  engrossed 
him.  To  devise  and  execute  the  means  of  checking  and 
subduing  it  became  heucel'orth  one  of  the  ruling  passions 
of  his  life.  Attributing  the  evil  to  the  absence  of  those 
parochial  influences,  educational  and  ministerial,  which 
wrought  80  effectually  for  good  in  the  smaller  rural 
parishes,  but  which  had  not  been  brought  to  boar  upon  the 
overgrown  parishes  of  our  great  cities,  from  all  spiritual 
oversight  of  which  the  members  of  the  Estabbshment  had 
retired  in  despair,  his  grand  panacea  was  to  revivify, 
remodel,  and  extend  the  old  parochial  economy  of  Scotland. 
Taking  his  own  parish  as  a  specimen,  and  gauging  by  it  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  city,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
publish  it  as  his  conviction  that  not  less  than  twenty  new 
churches  and  parishes  should  immediately  be  erected  in 
Glasgow.  Ail,  however,  that  he  could  persuade  the  town- 
council  to  attempt  was  to  erect  a  single  additional  one,  to 
which  a  parish  containing  no  fewer  than  10,000  souls  was  at- 
tached. This  church,  built  at  his  suggestion,  was  oflered  to 
him  and  accepted,  in  order  that  he  might  have  free  and  unim- 
peded room  for  carrying  out  his  different  parochial  plans. 

In  September  1819  he  was  admitted  as  minister  of  the 
church  and  parish  of  St  John's.  The  population  of  the 
parish  was  made  up  principally  of  weavers,  labourers,  fac- 
tory workers,  and  other  operatives.  Of  its  2000  families, 
more  than  800  had  no  connection  with  any  Christian 
church,  The  number  of  its  uneducated  children  was  count- 
less. In  this,  83  in  his  former  parish,  Dr  Chalmers's  first 
care  and  eflforts  were  bestowed  upon  tho  young.  For 
their  week-day  iustructiou,  two  commodious  school-houses 
were  built,  four  well-qualified  teachers  were  provided, 
each  with  an  endowment  of  £'2o  per  annum  ;  and  at 
the  moderate  school-fees  of  28.  aud  Ss.  per  quarter,  700 
children  had  a  first-rate  education  suiiplied.  For  the 
poorer  and  more  neglected,  between  forty  and  fifty  local 
sabbath  schools  were  opened,  in  which  more  than  1000 
children  wore  taught.  The  parish  was  divided  into  25 
di8tri«t3,  embracing  from  60  to  100  families,  over  each  of 
which  an  elder  and  a  deacon  were  placed — the  formar 
taking  the  oversight  of  their  spiritual,  the  latter  of  their 
temporal  interests.  Over  tho  whole  of  this  complicated 
parochial  apparatus  Dr  Chalmers  presided,  watching, 
'  apelUug,  controlling  every  movemsut.  Nor  was  his  work 
that  of  mere  superintendence.  He  visited  personally  all 
the  families,  completing  his  round  of  them  in  about  two 
years,  and  holding  evening  meetings,  in  which  he  addressed 
huso  whom  he  had  visited  during  the  week.  Many 
(■imiliea  were  thus  reclaimed  to  the  habit  of  clmrch-going, 


and  many  individuals  deeply  and  eudunngiy  ."  pressed  by 
the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity. 

The  chief  reason  why  Dr  Chalmers  removed  from  the 
Trou  parish  to  that  of  St  John's  was  that  he  might  havo 
an    opportunity  of  fairly  testing  the   efficacy  of  the  old 
Scottish  method  of  providing  for  the  poor.     At  this  period 
there  were  not  more  than  20  parishes  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  in  which  there  was  a  compulsory  assessment  for 
tho  poor.     The  English  method  of  assessment,  however, 
was    rapidly   spreading   over    the    southeru    districts    of 
Scotland,    and    already   threatened   to    cover   tho    whole 
country.     Dr  Chalmers   dreaded  this  as  a  great  uatioiuil 
catastrophe.     Having  studied  in  its  principles,  as  well  as 
in  its  results,  the  operation  of  a  compulsory  ta.x  for  the 
support  of  the   poor,  he   was  convinced  that  it  operated 
prejudicially  aud  swelled  the  evil  it  meant  to  mitigate.     It 
was  said,  however,  that  though  the  old  Scotch  method  of 
voluntary  contributions  at  the  church  door  administered  by 
the  kirk-sessiun  was  applicable  to  small  rural  parishes,  it 
was  inapplicable  to  the  large  aud  already  half-pauperized 
parishes    of    our  great   cities.      Dr   Chalmers   asked   tho 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  commit  the  entire  management 
of  tho  poor  of  the  parish  of  St  John's  into  his  own  hands, 
aud    he    undertook    to    refute    that    allegation.     Ho   was 
allowed  to  try  the  experiment.      At  the  commencement  of 
his  operations,  the  poor  of  this  parish  cost  the  city  £1400 
per  annum.     He  committed  the  investigation  of  all  new 
applications  for  relief  to  tho  deacon  of  the  district,  who 
had    so   small  a  number  of  families   in  charge,  that  by 
spending  an  hour  among  them  every  week,    he   became 
minutely  acquainted  with  their  character  and  condition. 
By  careful   scrutiny  of  every  case  in  which  public  relief 
was  asked  for,  by  a  summary  rejection  of  the  idle,  the 
drunken,  and  the  worthless,    by  stimulating  every  effort 
that  the  poor  could  make  to  help  themselves,  and  when 
necessary,  aiding  them  in  their  efforts,  a  great  proportion 
of  these  new  cases  were  provided  for  without  drawing  upon 
the  church-door  collections ;  and  such  was  the  efl'ect  of  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  oversight  and  influence,  prudently 
and  vigorously  administered,  that  in  four  years  the  pauper 
expenditure  was  reduced  from  £1400  to  £280  per  annum. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in   St  John's,  Dr 
Chalmers  began  a  series  of  quarterly  publications  o  a  T/;e 
Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Lanje  Tmrna,  devoted  to 
the  theoretic  illustration  of  the  various  schemes  of  Christian 
usefulness  which  he  was  carrying  on, — presenting  himself 
thus  to  US  as  at  once  their  skilful  deviser,  their  vigorous 
conductor,  their  eloquent  expounder  and  advocate.     Lut 
the  fatigues  of  so  toilsome  a  ministry  began  to  exhaust  his 
strength  ;   and  he  was  already    longing  to  exchange  tho 
personal  for  the  literary  labours  of  his  profession,  wheu  the 
vacant  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews  was  offered  to  him.     This  offer,  the  seventh  of 
the  same  kind"  that  had  breu  made  to  him  dunnghis  eight 
years'  residence  in  Glasgow,  he   accepted,  entering  on  his 
new    duties    iu    November  1823,  and  devoting  tho  next 
four  3'ears  of  his  life  to  their  fulfilment.     Hitherto  meta- 
physics and  ethics    had    been  taught  conjunctly  by  the 
professors  of  moral  science  in  the  Scotch  colleges,  while,  in 
teaching  the   latter,  aUusions  to  the   peculiar  doctrines  o( 
Christianity  had  generally  and  often  carefully  been  avoided. 
Looking  upon  mental  philosophy   as    belonging  properlj 
to  another   chair,  Dr  Chalmers  confined  his  prelections  to 
the  philosophy  of  morals,  entering  at  largo  upon  the  duties 
man  owes  to  God  as  well  as  those  he  owes  to  his  fellow-men, 
endeavouring  throughout  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency 
of  natural  rebgion  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  a  precursor  of  Christianity.     Many  of  his  lectures,  as 
remodelled    afterwards  and  transferred  to  the  theological 
chair,  are  to  be  found  now  ''n  the  first  and  second  rolum«6 
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of  his  works.  In  the  purely  ethical  department,  the  dis- 
cussions in  which  he  made  important  and  original 
contributions  to  the  science  are  those  occupied  with  the 
place  and  functions  of  volition  and  attention,  the  separate 
and  underived  character  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  virtues  of  perfect  and  imperfect 
obligation.  It  was  not  so  much,  however,  for  their  scientific 
Bpeculations  that  his  lectures  in  the  moral  philosophy 
class-room  were  distinguished,  as  fnr  that  fervour  of  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  delivered,  and 
which  proved  so  healthfully  contagious.  Beyond  the  intel- 
lectual impulse  thus  communicated,  his  frequent  references 
to  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  still  more  the 
force  of  his  inviting  example,  kindled  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree  the  religious  spirit  among  the  students  of  St 
Andrews  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them — including  many  men 
who  have  since  highly  distinguished  themselves — were 
led  thereby  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  missionary  labour. 

In  November  1828,  Dr  Chalmers  was  transferred 
from  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  St  Andrews  to  that 
of  theology  in  Edinburgh.  In  this  wider  theatre  he  was 
enabled  to  realize  all  his  favourite  ideas  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  academical  instruction.  To  the  old  practice  of 
reading  to  his  students  a  set  of  carefully  prepared  lectures 
he  added  that  of  regular  viva  voce  examination  on  what 
was  thus  delivered,  and  introduced  besides  the  use  of  text- 
books, communicating  through  them  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation ;  and  coming  into  the  closest  and  most  stimulat- 
ing contact  with  his  pupils,  he  attempted  to  combine  the 
different  systems  pursued  in  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
universities.  In  the  professorial  chair  there  have  been 
many  who,  with  larger  stores  of  learnmg,  have  conducted 
their  students  to  greater  scientific  proficiency ,  but  none 
have  ever  gone  beyond  him  in  the  glowing  impulse, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  that  he  conveyed  mto  the 
hearts  of  tha  ardent  youths  who  flocked  around  his  chair; 
and  to  that  spirit  with  which  he  so  largely  impregnated  the 
young  ministerial  mind  of  Scotland,  may,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  traced  the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church. 

The  leisure  for  literary  labour  which  professorial  life 
ifforded  was  diligently  improved.  At  St  Andrews  he 
resumed  the  work  which  his  departure  from  Glasgow  had 
suspended,  and  in  1826  published  a  third  volume  of  the 
Christian  and  Civic  Economt/  of  Large  Toioiis.  This  was 
followed  in  1827  by  his  treatise  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  Endoiaments,  the  ablest  defence 
of  endowments  in  our  language,  a  work  which  itself  would 
have  won  celebrity  for  its  author.  For  many  years  his 
chief  ambition  had  been  to  complete  a  treatise  on  political 
economy,  a  science  which  had  been  a  favourite  one  from 
youth.  In  St  Andrews,  besides  his  ordinary  course  on 
ethics,  he  had  opened  a  class  for  instruction  in  this  science, 
and  had  been  delighted  to  find  how  attractive  it  had 
proved.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  through  his  first  course  of 
theological  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  he  resumed  this  subject, 
and  embodied  the  reflections  and  preparations  of  many 
years  in  a  work  on  Political.  Economy,  published  in  l€32. 
Many  of  the  particular  doctrines  of  this  work  have  not  met 
with  general  acceptance.  The  public  mind,  however,  has 
been  gradually  coming  round  to  a  belief  in  that  great  truth 
which  this  volume  was  mainly  intended  to  enforce, — that 
a  right  moral  is  essential  to  a  right  economic  condition  of 
the  masses, — that  character  is  the  parent  of  comfort.  His 
work  on  Political  Economy  was  scarcely  through  the  press, 
when,  on  invitation  from  the  trustees  of  the  earl  of 
Bridgewater,  Dr  Chalmers  was  engaged  on  a  treatise  On  the 
Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Constitution  of  Man,  which  appeared  in  1833.  Literary 
honours,  such  as  were  never  united  previously  in  the  person 
of  any  Scottish  ecclesiastic,  crowned  these  labours.     In 


1834  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  i  IuA' 
burgh,  and  was  soon  after  made  one  of  its  vice-presijf.r.ta. 
In  tho  same  year  he  was  elected  corresponding  member'  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  and  in  1835  the  uai'/er.iity 
of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

Hitherto  Dr  Chalmers  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the 
public  business  of  the  church.  He  had  given  some  effective 
help  in  the  prosecution  of  two  measures — the  one  for  the 
abolition  of  pluralities,  and  the  other  for  the  improvement 
of  theological  education.  The  death  of  Dr  Andiew 
Thomson,  who  had  long  been  the  able  leader  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  and  the  obtaining  by  that  party  of  the 
asceudeiicy,  called  him  to  lead  the  counsels  and  doings  of 
the  chuicb.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1834,  the  first  iu  which  the  Evangelical  party 
had  tne  majority,  was  to  place  Dr  Chalmers  at  tho  head  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  promote  the  extension  of  the 
church,  [n  this  office  he  had  a  double  duty  to  discharge — 
to  solicit  the  Government  to  make  a  grant  out  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  to  stimulate  the  friends  of  the  church  by 
their  own  voluntary  efl'orts  to  meet  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  the  country.  In  both  departments  extrwjrdinary  efl'orts 
were  made,  but  with  very  different  results.  The  Whig 
Government,  insecure  in  its  hold  of  power,  £.ad  dependent 
to  some  extent  on  the  political  assistance  of  the  Scottish 
Dissenters,  could  be  induced  to  do  nothing  beyond  appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  led  to  no  practical 
result.  It  was  otherwise  when  Dr  Chalmers  appealed  to  the 
country.  That  appeal  was  made  with  siiigular  ardour  and 
eloquence.  When  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  reports  had 
done  their  uttermost,  he  made  a  tour  tiirough  a  large  part 
of  Scotland,  addressing  the  various  pvosbyteries  and  hold- 
ing public  meetings  in  the  most  populous  districts.  Year 
after  year  swelled  the  fund  that  the8»j  efforts  created,  till 
at  last  in  1841,  when  he  resigned  hii^  office  as  convener  of 
the  Church  Extension  Committee,  he  had  to  announce  that 
in  seven  years  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  contributed 
to  this  object,  and  220  new  churches  had  been  built. 

This  great  movement  on  behalf  of  church  extension  was 
finally  checked  by  another  in  which  Dr  Chalmers  was 
destined  to  play  a  still  more  conspicuous  part.  In 
1831,  the  General  Assembly,  after  declaring  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  chuich  that  "  no  minister 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  congregation,"  had  enacted  that  in  every  instance  the 
dissent  of  the  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families, 
being  communicants,  should  be  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of 
a  minister.  This  Act,  commonly  called  the  Veto  Law, 
was  based  upon  the  old  constitutional  practice  of  the  "call," 
in  which  the  people  invited  the  minister  to  undertake  the 
pastoral  office,  on  which  invitation  alone  the  spiritual  act 
of  ordination  was  grounded.  The  church  believed  herself 
to  possess  the  power  of  determining  what  kind  and  amount 
of  popular  concurrence  was  necessary  before  the  pastoral 
tie  was  formed  by  ordination.  She  had  often  exercised 
that  power  to  the  effect  of  setting  aside  the  nominee  of  the 
patron.  When  invited  in  such  instances  to  interfere,  tht 
civil  courts  had  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  church 
was  acting  within  the  limitsof  her  acknowledged  authority. 
In  other  instances  the  civU  courts  had  often  reviewed 
decisions  of  the  church  courts,  but  only  with  a  view  of 
regulating  the  title  to  tha  benefice.  But  now  the  power 
of  the  church  to  pass  such  a  law  as  that  of  the  Veto  was 
challenged,  and  the  ciril  courts  claimed  a  right  not  only  to 
regulate  the  destination  of  the  benefice,  but  to  control  and 
overrule  the  decisions  of  the  church.  In  the  parish  of 
Auchterarder,  containing  a  population  of  3000  souls,  only 
two  individuals  signed  the  call, -while  2S7  out  of  300 
dissented ;  but  in  an  action  raised  at  the  instance  of  the 
presentee,  the  Court  of  Ses.siou  decided  that  his  rejection  by 
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tho  cUurch  was  illegal.  This  decision  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  appeal  to  it,  confirmed, — Lords  Brougham  and  Cotten- 
ham,  in  delivering  judgment,  stating  it  expressly  to  be 
their  opinion  that  in  settling  a  minister  the  church  had 
no  legal  right  to  look  beyond  his  qualification  as  to  "  life, 
literature,  aud  morals."  In  this  decision,  as  involving  a 
forfeiture  of  the  benefice,  the  church  acquiesced,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  her  intention,  for  her  own  spiritual 
objects,  to  interpret  for  herself  the  statutes  which  established 
her,  and  aunouucing  her  unaltered  purpose  to  protect  her 
congregations  from  the  intrusion  of  unacceptable  ministers. 
It  speedily  appeared  that  she  was  not  to  bo  permitted  to 
carry  cut  these  resolutions  if  the  Court  of  Session  could 
prevent.  The  presbytery  of  Dunkeld  rejected  a  licentiate 
presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  parish  of  Lethendy  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  been  vetoed  by  the  people.  The 
Crown  acquiesced  and  issued  a  new  presentation.  At  the 
instance  of  the  first  presentee  the  Court  of  Session  inter- 
dicted the  presbytery  from  ordaining  the  second.  The 
church  ordered  the  presbytery  to  proceed  with  the  ordina- 
tion. It  did  80,  and  was  summoned  in  consequence  to  the 
bar  of  the  civil  court,  solemnly  rebuked,  and  informed  that 
in  the  next  instance  of  such  disregard  by  the  church  of  the 
interdict  of  the  civil  court  imprisonment  would  be  the 
punishment.  In  the  parish  of  Marnoch,  with  a  population 
of  2800  souls,  only  one  individual  'signed  the  call ;  an 
overwhelming  majority  dissented  ;  but  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  the  church,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  by  a  majority  of  7  to  3, 
resolved  to  proceed  to  the  ordination.  To  prevent  this 
ordination  the  church  suspended  the  seven  ministers  who 
formed  the  majority.  The  Court  of  Session  not  only 
annulled  that  suspension  and  prohibited  the  church  from 
intimating  or  executing  it,  but  interdicted  all  ministers  from 
preaching  or  administering  any  of  the  sacraments  within 
any  of  the  parishes  of  the  seven  suspended  clergymen. 
The  church  held  such  interference  as  a  violation  of  her 
spiritual  independence,  and  proceeded  aa  it  no  such 
sentence  of  the  civil  court  had  been  passed, — many  of  the 
most  distinguished  ministers,  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr  Gordon 
among  the  rest,  preaching  in  those  paiishes  in  the  face  of 
interdicts  served  on  them  personally.  The  seven  suspended 
clergymen  treated  in  the  same  way  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  on  the  21st  January  1841,  in  opposition  to 
an  express  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  consummated 
the  ordination.  By  the  following  General  A.ssembly  these 
clergymen  were  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
The  Court  of  Session  immediately  thereafter  pronounced 
the  deposition  null  and  void.  Other  like  instances  occurred. 
The  collisions  between  the  two  supreme  courts  became 
frequent  and  most  unseemly.  JIatters  were  running  into 
inextricable  confusion.  The'  church  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  interfere.  At  first  the  Whigs  were  in 
power,  but  they  declined  to  interfere.  In  1841,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Government 
strong  enough  to  have  applied  the  remedy,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  church  were  excited.  Still  no  measure  was  intro- 
duced. Under  the  guidance  of  Dr  Chalmers  the  church 
pursued  her  course  with  steady  unfaltering  step ;  but  she 
was  not  prepared  to  prolong  the  controversy  indefinitely. 
Denying  the  right  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  act  as  it  had 
done,  she  freely  conceded  to  tho  legislature  the  right  of 
determining  on  what  terms  she  held  her  temporalities  ;  and 
if,  fairly  appealed  to,  tho  legislature  declared  that  she  held 
them  ou  condition  of  rendering  such  obedience  to  the  civil 
courts  as  they  now  rcquireil,  she  felt  that  she  had  no 
alternative  but  either  to  renounce  her  own  principles  or 
relinquish  the  temporalities.  At  a  solemn  convocation  held 
in  November  1812  a  largo  number  of  ministers  signed  and 
published  a  doclaration  thit  if  no  measure  of  reuef  wore 
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granted  they  would  resign  their  livings.  Up  to  the  last, 
however,  it  was  not  believed  that  any  very  extensive 
secession  would  take  place.  In  January  1843,  ths 
Government  not  only  refused  to  grant  the  protection  the 
church  required,  but  put  a  final  and  peremptory  negative 
on  her  claims  of  spiritual  independence.  And  in  March 
the  House  of  Commons  did  the  same  by  a  large  majority, — 
the  Scotch  members,  however,  voting  in  the  proportion  of 
more  than  two  to  one  in  her  favour.  The  controversy  was 
now  closed,  and  it  remained  only  for  those  clergymen  who 
felt  that  they  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  submit  tc 
the  civil  restiuint  imposed  upon  tho  church  to  adopt  the 
only  expedient  now  left  to  them  and  retire  from  the 
Establishment.  On  the  18th  May  1843,  470  clergymen 
withdrew  from  the  General  Assembly  and  constituted 
themselves  into  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  electing  Bi 
Chalmers  as  their  first  moderator. 

For  two  years  previous  to  this  final  step,  Dr  Chalmers 
had  foreseen  the  issue,  and  in  preparation  for  it  had  drawn 
up  a  scheme  for  the  support  of  the  outgoing  ministers. 
For  a  year  or  two  afterwards  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  that  fund,  to  which  the  Free  Church  owes  so  much 
of  her  stability,  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  He 
then  gradually  withdrew  from  the  public  service  of  the 
church,  occupying  himself  with  his  duties  as  principal  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  and  in  perfecting  his  Institutes 
of  Theology.  In  May  1847,  he  was  summoned  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  evidence 
regarding  that  refusal  of  sites  for  churches  in  which  a  few 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland  who  were  hostile  to 
the  Free  Church  were  still  persisting.  He  returned  from 
London  in  his  usual  health,  and  after  a  peaceful  Sabbath 
(May  30)  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  at  Morningside,  he 
bade  them  all  good  night.  Next  morning,  when  his  room 
was  entered  and  the  curtains  of  his  bed  withdrawn,  be  was 
found  half  erect,  his  head  leaning  gently  back  upon  the 
pillow,  no  token  of  pain  or  struggle,  the  brow  and  hand 
when  touched  so  cold  as  to  indicate  that  some  hours  had 
already  elapsed  since  the  spirit  had  peacefully  departed. 

During  a  life  of  tbe  most  varied  and  incessant  activity,  spent 
much  too  in  society,  Dr  Chalmers  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  day  to 
pass  without  its  modicum  of  composition.  He  had  his  faculty  of 
writing  so  comple'ely  at  command  that  at  tlie  most  unseasouablo 
times,  and  in  t'le  most  unlikely  places,  he  snatched  his  hour  or  two 
for  carrying  on  his  literary  work.  He  was  methodical  indeed  in  nil 
hia  habits,  and  no  saying  passed  more  frequently  from  his  lips  than 
that  punctuality  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  His  writings  now  occupy 
more  than  30  volumes.  He  would  permanently  perhaps  have  stood 
higher  as  an  author  had  he  written  less,  or  had  he  indulged  less  in 
that  practice  of  reiteration  into  which  he  was  so  constantly  betrayed 
by  his  anxiety  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  others.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  attempt  to  estimate  tho  place  which  his  writings  will 
hold  in  the  literature  of  our  country.  Wo  may  briefly  indicate, 
however,  some  of  the  original  contributions  for  which  wo  are  in- 
debted to  him.  As  a  political  economist  he  was  the  first  to  unfold 
the  connection  that  subsists  between  the  degree  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  social  condition  of  a  community,  the  rapid  manner 
in  which  capital  is  reproduced  (see  Mill's  rolitical  Econovirj,  vol.  i. 
p.  94),  and  the  general  doctrine  of  a  limit  to  nil  the  modes  by  which 
national  wealth  may  accumulate.  He  was  the  first  also  to  advance 
that  argument  in  favour  of  religious  establisbmenta  which  meets 
upon  its  own  ground  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  religion 
like  other  things  should  bo  left  to  the  operation  of  the  natural  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  department  of  natural  theology  and 
the  Christian  evidences,  he  ably  advocated  that  method  of  reconcil- 
ing the  llosftio  narrative  with  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  tho  globe 
which  Dr  Buckland  has  advanced  in  his  Bridpewater  Treatise,  and 
which  Dr  Chalmers  had  previously  communicated  to  that  author. 
His  refutation  of  Hume  8  objection  to  the  truth  of  miracles  if 
perhaps  his  intellectual  chef  d'aitvre,  and  is  as  original  as  it  is  com- 
plete.  The  distinction  between  tho  laws  and  dispositions  of  matter, 
as  between  tho  ethics  and  objects  of  theology,  he  was  tho  first  to 
indicate  and  enforce.  And  it  is  in  his  pages  that  the  fullest  and 
most  masterly  exhibition  is  to  be  met  with  of  the  superior  authority 
as  witnesses  for  tho  truth  of  Revelation  of  the  Scnptiu^l  aa  com- 
pared with  the  ex-Scriptural  writers,  and  of  tho  Christian  as  com> 
pared  with  the  heathen  testimonies.     In  hia  Instiluics  of  TXtoloyy, 
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BO  materiaj  modification  U  either  made  or  attempted  on  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism,  which  ho  received  with  all  aimplicity  of  faith,  aa  he 
believed  them  to  be  revealed  in  the  Divine  word,  and  which  he 
defended  as  in  harmony  with  the  most  profound  philosophy  of 
boman  nature  and  of  the  Divine  providence. 

The  character  of  Dr  Chalmers's  intellect  was  eminently  practical. 
The  dearest  object  of  his  earthly  existence  was  the  elevation  of  the 
common  people.  Poor-laws  appeared  to  him  as  calculated  to  retard 
Inis  elevation  ;  he  therefore  strenuously  resisted  their  introduction. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  appe»red  to  him  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  ad- 
vance it :  he  spoke,  he  wrott,  \ie  laboured  in  its  defence  and  exten- 
sion. "  I  have  no  veneration,"  he  said  to  the  royal  commissioners 
in  St  Andrews,  before  either  the  Voluntary  or  the  Non-intrusion 
controversies  had  arisen,  "  I  have  ro  veneration  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  quasi  an  establishment,  but  I  have  tho  utmost  veneration 
for  it  quan  an  instrument  of  Christian  good."  Forcing  that  church 
to  intrude  unacceptable  ministers,  and  placing  her  in  spiritual  sub- 
jection to  the  civil  power,  in  his  regard  stripped  her  as  such  an  in- 
strument of  her  strength,  and  he  resolutely  but  reluctaatly  gave 
her  np. 

It  is  as  a  mover  of  his  fellow  men,  as  the  reviver  of  evangelistio 
feeling  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  leader  in  the  great  movement  which 
terminated  in  the  erection  of  the  Free  Church,  that  Dr  Chalmers 
will  fill  the  largest  place  in  the  eye  of  posterity,  and  occupy  a  niche 
in  the  history  of  Scotland  and  of  the  church.  Various  elements 
combined  to  clothe  him  with  public  influence — a  childlike,  guile- 
"less,  transparent  simplicity,  the  utter  absence  of  everything  facti- 
tious in  matter  or  manner — a  kindliness  of  nature  that  made  him 
flexible  to  every  human  sympathy — a  chivalry  of  sentiment  that 
raised  him  above  all  the  petty  jealousies  of  public  life — a  firmness 
of  purpose  that  made  vacillation  almost  a  thing  impossible,  a  force 
of  will  and  general  momentum  that  bore  all  that  was  movable 
before  it — a  vehement  utterance  and  overwhelming  eloquence  that 
oave  him  the  command  of  the  multitude,  a  scientific  reputation 
fliat  won  for  him  the  respect  and  attention  of  the  more  educated — 
the  legislative  faculty  that  framed  measures  upon  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples, the  practical  sagacity  that  adapted  them  to  the  ends  they 
were  intended  to  realise — the  genius  that  in  new  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances couH  devise,  coupled  with  the  love  of  calculation,  the 
capacity  for  business  details,  and  the  administrative  talent  that 
fitted  him  to  execute — a  purity  of  motive  that  put  nim  above  all 
suspicion  of  selfishness,  and  a  piety  unobtrusive  but  most  profound, 
simple  yet  intensely  ardent.  (W  HA.) 

CHALONER,  Sib  Thomas  (1615-1565),  a  statesman 
and  poet,  of  a  noble  Welsh  family,  was  bom  in  1515. 
Under  Henry  VIH  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Charles 
v.,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  nnfortnnate  expedition 
against  Algiers  in  1541.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed 
to  the  ofl&ce  of  first  clert  of  the  council  He  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  j  but  after  hia  fall  he 
was  obliged  to  live  in  retirement,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Mary  his  Protestantism  stiU  kept  him  from  the  court.  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  received  into  high  favour, 
and  appointed  jimbassador,  first  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  then  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where,  however,  he 
found  himself  so  tmcomfortable  that  after  three  years'  stay 
he  obtained  permifision  to  return  home  in  1664.  He  died 
the  following  year.  Chaloner  enjoyed  considerable  reputa- 
tion aa  a  poet,  and  left  Poetical  Woi-h,  Be  'RepMica 
Anglorum  Instauranda,  the  Praise  of  Folie  (from  the 
Latin  of  Erasmus),  In  Laudem  Henrici  Octavi  Cai-Tnen 
Panegyricum,  the  Office  of  Servants  (from  the  Latin  of 
Cognatus),  and  some  other  small  pieces. 

CHALON-SUR-SAONE,  a  town  of  Fhuice,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Padue-et-Loire, 
81  miles  by  rail  north  of  Lyons.  It  is  a  neat  and  well- 
built  town,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Safine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal  du  Centre, 
and  connected  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  with  the  suburb  of  Si 
Laurent  on  an  island  in  the  river.  Its  principal  bmldings 
are  the  cathedral  x>i  St  Vincent,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  on  the  site  of  a  church 
founded  about  532  ;  the  church  of  St  Pierre,  with  two 
lofty  steeples;  the  hospitals  of  St  Laurent  and  St  Loiiis;  the 
town  hall,  the  market,  and  the  courthouse.  An  obelisk  was 
erected  in  the  18th  century  to  commemorate  the  opening 
of  the  canal.  There  are  tribunals  of  primary  instance 
and  commerce,  an  exchange,  a  conan'oual  college,  a  school 


of  design,  a  public  library,  aud  socio  ies  for  agriculture, 
history,  archaeology,  and  arts.  The  industrial  establish- 
ments are  extensive  and  various,  comprising  docks,  flour- 
mills,  sugar  factories,  glass-worka,  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
tile-works  ;  and  the  transit  trade,  both  with  the  north  and 
south  of  France,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  There  is 
also  manufactured  in  the  town  the  essence  d'orient,  a 
preparation  from  the  scales  of  the  bleak  (Cijprin,^ 
alburnus),  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  mock  pearls. 

Ch&lon-sur-Sa6ne  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Cabillcmum,  ori- 
ginally a.,{own  of  the  S.irn.  (t  was  chosen  in  the  6th  century  by 
Gontram,  king  of  Burgundy,  as  his  capital ;  and  it  continued  till 
the  10th  to  pay  for  its  importance  by  being  frequently  sacked  Tho 
Iiishop,  first  appointed  in  tho  4th  century,  obtained  the  title  of 
count  in  the  12tli,  and  retained  it  to  the  Revolution.  In  its  modem 
history,  the  most  important  fact  is  the  service  the  town  rendered  in 
the  defence  of  the  French  territory  in  1814,  by  keeping  in  check  a 
division  of  the  Austrian  army.     Population  in  1872,  20,056. 

CHALONS-SUE-MARNE,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Marne,  is  situated  mainly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  107 
miles  E.  of  Paris  on  the  railway  to  Strasburg,  and  25  S.  of 
Rheims  by  another  line,  in  48°  57'  21'  N.  lat.  and  4°  21'  27' 
E.  long.  It  occupies  a  considerable  area  for  its  population, 
and  is  rather  irregularly  laid  out ;  many  of  its  streets  are 
broad,  and  it  has  fine  public  walks.  Among  its  principal 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  cathedral  of  St  Etieune, 
originally  founded  in  the  12th  century  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church,  but  in  several  portions  dating  only  from  the 
17th;  the  churches  of  N6tre  Dame,  St  Alpin,  St  Jean, 
and  St  Louis,  belonging  respectively  to  the  12th,  13tb, 
14th,  and  15th  dtnturies ;  the  town-house,  which  was 
erected  in  1771  ;  the  prefecture,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
count  of  Artois ;  the  barracks  of  St  Pierre,  on  the  site  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey;  the  public  library;  aud  the 
industrial  school.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  aud 
has  tribunals  of  primary  instance  and  commerce,  a  com- 
munal college,  two  theological  seminaries,  a  normal  school, 
a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  botanical  garden,  and  societies  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  sciences.  To  the  east  of 
the  town  lies  a  large  public  park  of  1 9  acres,  kuown  as  the 
Jard,  which  was  stripped  of  its  trees  during  the  war  ol 
1870-1 ;  and  beyond  the  river  is  the  Church  of  St 
Prudentienne,  annually  in  the  month  of  May  the  rendezvous 
of  about  50,000  pOgrims.  Chalons  has  long  been  ai» 
important  industrial  centre.  As  early  as  the  14th  century, 
it  was  famous  for  its  woollen  cloth,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  town,  afterwards  corrupted  into  "shalloon ;" 
and  in  the  18th  it  maintained  an  extensive  manufacture  of 
Unen  goods  of  various  kindt  Besides  these  industries,  it 
now  carries  on  tanning  and  shoemaking,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloth  and  hosiery,  while  at  the  san:  e  time  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  champagne  wine  trade.  The 
annua]  export  amounts  on  an  average  to  1,000,000  bottles, 
and  the  cellars  of  Jacquesson  et  Fils  have  storage  room  for 
3,000,000.  About  six  miles  east  of  the  town  is  the  beautifu' 
church  of  IC/^treDame  de  I'Epine,  which  was  buOt  in  the  16>'i 
century,  and  tc^tored  in.  18.60.    Population  in  1872, 16,436. 

Ch41ons-sur-lIame  occnpiej  the  site  of  the  chisf  town  of  the 
Oatalauni,  which  became  signalized  by  the  defeat  of  Attila  in  the 
terrible  conflict  of  451.  In  64S  it  was  laid  waste  by  Herbert  of 
Vermandois,  in  931  by  Ralph  of  Burgundy,  and  in  947  by  Robert 
of  Vermandois  ;  but  in  the  fom'  following  centuries  it  attained  great 
prosperity  as  a  kind  of  independent  state  under  the  supremacy  of 
its  bishops,  who  held  a  most  influential  position  in  the  kingdom, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  grand-vassals  of  the  crown.  In  1214  the 
men  of  Ch&lone  appeared  in  the  first  rank  in  the  battle  of  Bonvines ; 
and  in  the  15th  century  their  descendants  maintained  their  honour 
by  twice  (in  1430  and  1434)  repulsing  the  English  from  their  walls. 
In  the  16th  century  the  town  sided  with  Henry  IV.,  who  in  1689 
transferred  thither  the  parliament  of  Paris,  vhich  shortly  after- 
ward was  bold  enoogh  to  bum  the  bulla  of  Gregory  XrV.  and 
Clement  VIII.     In  1814  the  Prussians  took  possession  of  the  town 
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after  the  expulsion  of  Macilonnld,  nnd  in  1815  it  was  captured  liy 
Chemicheff.  In  1856  Napoleon  established  a  largo  camp,  known 
83  the  Camp  of  Chulous,  about  16  miles  north  of  tho  town  by  the 
railway  to  Khcims.  It  was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Grand  Mourmelon  and  Petit  Moiwmelon,  and  occupied  au  area 
of  12,000  hectares  or  29,650  acres.  The  troops  were  principally 
accommodated  in  tents,  but  also  partly  in  wooden  barracks.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the  camp  was  occupied  by 
the  sixth  array  corps,  under  Canrobert,  and  it  was  afterwards  held 
by  JIacMahon.  On  22d  August  1870,  the  town  of  Chalons  was 
occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  in  tho  coui'se  of  the  war  it  formed 
alt  important  point  of  communication. 

CHALOTAIS.     See  La  Chalotais. 

CHALYBA.US,  Heinrich  Moritz  (1796-1862),  a  dis- 
tinguished German  writer  on  philosophy,  was  born  on  tho 
3d  July  1796.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  few  and  unim- 
portant. For  some  years  after  completing  his  university 
education  ho  acted  as  lecturer  in  the  Kreuz  Schiile  at 
Dresden,  and  while  there  hia  lectures  on  tho  history  of 
jihilosophy  in  Germany,  delivered  before  largo  audiences, 
drew  attention  to  his  rare  merits  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
In  1839  he  was  called  to  a  Professorship  iu  Kiel  University, 
where,  with  tho  exception  of  one  brief  interval,  he  remained 
till  bis  death  on  2d  September  1862.  His  first  published 
work,  nistorische  EntwickehtHg  der  spelcnlatlveii  P/iitosophie 
von  Kanl  his  Ilejel,  1837,  was  extremely  popular,  and  still 
retains  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
expositions  of  modern  German  thought.  It  has  been  twice 
translated  into  English,  by  Tulk  in  1854,  and  by  Edersheim 
in  1 860.  His  other  writings  are  PMnomeHoloyische  Blatter, 
1841 ;  Die  moderne  Sophiitik,  1843  ;  Entwurf  eines  Sijsicms 
der  Wissenscha/lslehre,  I8i6  ;  System  der apekulativeii  Ethik, 
2  vols.,  1850;  Philosophie  viid  Christenthum,  1853; 
Fundamental  -  Pkilosophie,  186l.  Of  these  tho  most 
important  are-  the  Wissenscha/tslehre  and  the  Ethik. 
Chalybiius's  general  principle  may  be  named  Ideal-Eealisin. 
Ho  opposes  both  the  extreme  realism  of  Heibart  and  what 
he  calls  the  one-sided  idealism  of  Hegel,  and  endeavours  to 
find  a  mean  between  thein,  to  discover  the  ideal  or  formal 
principle  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  real  or  material  world 
pre.'sented  to  it.  His  Wissenscha/lslehre,  accordingly,  divides 
itself  into  three  parts, — Principlehre,  or  theory  of  the  one 
principle ;  Vermittelnngslehrei  or  theory  of  the  means  by 
which  this  principle  realizes  itself;  and  Teleologie.  The 
most  noticeable  point  is  the  position  assigned  by  Chalybaus 
to  the  "World  Ether,"  which  is  defined  as  the  infinite  in  time 
and  space,  and  which,  he  thinks,  must  be  posited  as 
necessarily  coexisting  with  the  Infiiiitn  Spirit  or  God. 
Tho  System  der  Ethik  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most 
thorough-going  modern  work  on  moral  philosophy.  Tho 
fundamental  principle  is  carried  out  with  great  strength  of 
thought,  and  with  an  unusually  complete  command  of  ethical 
material.  A  brief  but  satisfactory  account  of  Chalybiius 
will  be  found  iu  Erdniann,  Grundrisa  der  Geschichte  dir 
Philosophie,  ii.  781-786. 

CHAMBA,  a  feudatory  slate  of  Northern  India,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Punjab  Govemmcut,  situated  between  32° 
10'  and  33"  9'  N.  lat.,  and  between  75"  54'  and  76°  30' 
E.  long.  Chdmbi  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  separating  it  from  the  province  of  Zaskdr  in 
Kashmir ;  on  tho  E.  by  tho  outlying  British  pargiinds 
of  Bang.^hal  and  Lahaul,  belonging  to  Kilugra  district;  on 
the  S.  by  mountain  ranges  which  separate  it  from  tho 
KAngra  valley;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Jaiumu 
and  Kistwar  in  Kashmir.  In  shape  tho  state  is  an  oblong, 
its  eastern  and  western  sides  being  about  65  miles  in 
length,  and  its  mean  width  about  50  miles.  It  is  trftveiscd 
from  east  to  west  by  a  lofty  range  which  divides  it  into 
two  distinct  valleys.  The  northern  of  these  valleys  is 
drained  by  tho  Chin.'Vb,  which,  rising  in  Lahaul,  passes 
through  Ch.iinbA  into  Kashmir  territory,  having  a  general 
direction   from  southeast   to   uorth-wcsl.     The   southern 


valloy  18  araiued  by  the  Rivi,  of  which  one  head  is  in 
ChAmb.-l  territory,  and  the  other  in  BangdhaL  The  two 
branches  unite  a  short  distance  below  Barmur  in  ChimbA. 
The  river  then  flows  eastwards  till  close  to  Dalhousic  it 
turns  southwards,  and  after  forming  the  boundary  of  tho 
state  for  some  distance,  enters  the  plains  of  the  Punjab. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  state  is  140,000  souls, 
and  the  estimated  gross  revenue,  £18,937.  The  annual 
tribute  payable  to  the  British  Government  is  X500. 
Owing  to  the  abdication  of  the  late  rdji  and  the  succession 
of  his  son,  a  lad  of  seven  years  of  age,  the  administration  of 
tho  state  passed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  British 
Government  in  1872-73,  an  arrangement  which  wUl  con- 
tinue during  the  minority  of  tho  young  chief.  The  only 
towns  in  the  state  arc  Ch.'imbi  and  Barmur  situated  on  tho 
RAvl,  and  KilAr  on  the  ChinAb.  The  British  sanitari"'"  of 
Dalhousie  is  within  tho  limits  of  the  state,  situated  upon 
ground  purchased  from  the  chiefs.  The  principal  agri- 
cultural products  are  wheat  and  millet ;  among  the  other 
products  are  timber,  wax,  nuts,  honey,  lime,  and  slate  from 
quarries  near  Dalhousie.  The  extensive  forests  are  leased 
by  the  British  ■Government,  and  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Punjab  Forest  Department. 

CHAJIBERLAIN  (Latin  camerarius,  from  camera,  a. 
chamber;  French  cliambellan),  etymologically,  and  also  his- 
torically to  a  large  extent,  an  officer  who  superintends  the 
arrangement  of  domestic  allairs.  Such  were  the  chamber- 
lains of  monasteries,  and  the  chamberlains  of  cathedrals, 
who  had  charge  of  the  finances,  gave  uotice  of  chapter 
meetings,  and  provided  the  materials  required  for  various 
services.  A  royal  chamberlain  is  an  officer  whosfe  function 
is  in  general  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
regulate  the  etiquette  of  the  palace.  The  Roman  emperors 
appointed  this  officer  under  the  title  of  cnhicularius.'  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  the  royal  chamberlain  usually  en- 
joyed the  important  privilege  of  keeping  the  king's  signet 
ring;  arid  it  seems  that  tho  mayoralty  of  thejialace,  which 
gradually  acquired  such  an  authority  as  to  overthrow  tho 
Merovingian  dynasty  in  France,  grew  out  of  an  office  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  chamberlain.  The  chamberlain  of 
the  Pope  enjoys  very  extensive  powers,  having  the  revenues 
of  the  church  under  his  charge.  In  France,  the  office 
existed  from  very  early  times  till  the  reign  of  Louia 
XIV.,  and  was  revived  by  Napoleon. 

The  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  originally  took 
rank  after  the  Lord  Privy  Seah  The  office  is  hereditary, 
and  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  De  Veres,  from  whom  it 
descended  by  the  female  line  into  the  family  of  Bertie. 
On  the  death  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Ancaster  in  1777,  it 
passed  to  the  houses  of  Cholmondeley  and  Willoughby 
d'Eresby.  From  these  families  alternately  a  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  is  appointed  on  the  death  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  principal  duties  of  this  offics  are  to  take 
charge  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  attend  on  the 
sovereign  at  his  coronation; 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  an  officer  distinct  from 
tho  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  of  greater  importance, 
though  his  functions  arc  less  responsible  than  they  wero 
formerly.  He  is  regarded  as  chief  officer  of  the  royal 
household;  he  has  charge  of  a  largo  number  of  appointments, 
such  as  those  of  the  royal  physicians,  tradesmen,  and  private 
attendants  of  tho  sovereign  ;  ho  is  licenser  of  plays ;  and 
he  examines  the  claims  of  those  who  desire  to  be  presented 
at  court.  He  is  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  holds 
office  during  tho  ascendency  of  the  iiolitical  partv  to  which 
ho  belongs. 

Many  corporations  appoint  a  chaiaberlain.  Tho  most 
important  in  England  is  the  chamberlain  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the-city  of  London,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  corpora- 
tion,   admits    persons   ciililled    to    the    freedom    of    tlie    citj 
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ond  detennines  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices. 
He  is  elected  annually  by  the  liverymen. 

CHAMBERS,  Epheaim,  an  English  author,  was  born 
at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  globe-maker,  but  having 
conceived  the  plan  of  his  Cyclopccdia,  he  left  this  business, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Cyclopcedia,  which  was  the  result  of  many 
years'  intense  .application,  appeared  by  subscription  in 
1728,  in  two  vols.  fol.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  and 
procured  for  Mr  Chambers  the  honour  of  being  elected 
felluw  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  less  than  ten  years  a 
Becond  edition  was  printed,  with  corrections  and  additions 
(in  173S) ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  third  a  year  later. 
In  addition  to  the  Cyclopaedia,  Mr  Chambers  wrote  for 
the  Literary  Magazine,  and  translated  the  History  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  (1742), 
and  the  Jesuits'  Perspective.     He  died  in  1740. 

CHAMBERS,  George  (1803-1840),  a  marine  painter, 
born  at  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  was  the  son  of  a  seaman, 
and  for  several  years  he  pursued  his  father's  calling. 
While  at  sea  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sketching  the  different 
classes  of  vessels.  His  master,  observing  this,  gratified 
him  by  cancelling  his  indentuies,  and  thus  set  him  free 
to  follow  his  natural  bent.  Chambers  then  apprenticed 
himself  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  painter's  shop  in 
Whitby,  and  began  by  house-painting.  He  also  took 
lessons  of  a  drawing-master,  and  found  a  ready  sale  for 
small  and  cheap  pictures  of  shipping.  Coming  after- 
wards to  London,  he  was  employed  by  Thomas  Horner 
to  assist  in  painting  the  great  panorama  of  London  for 
the  Colosseum  (the  exhibition  building  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  recently  demolished),  and  he  next  became  scene- 
painter  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre.  In  1834  he  was  elected 
an  associate,  and  in  1836  a  full  member,  of  the  Water- 
jolour  Society.  His  best  works  represent  naval  battles. 
Two  of  these — the  Bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1836,  and 
the  Capture  of  Porto  Bello — are  in  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Nft"-  lung  before  his  death  he  was  introduced  to  William 
IV.,  and  his  professional  prospects  brightened;  but  his 
coustitution,  always  frail,  gave  way,  and  brought  him  to 
an  early  grave.  He  died  on  the  28th  October  1840.  A 
Life  of  him,  by  John  Watkins,  was  published  in  1841. 

CHAMBERS,  Robert  (1802-1871),  author  and  pub- 
lisher, distinguished  especially  for  his  services  to  popular 
literature,  was  born  at  Peebles  on  the  10th  July  1802. 
His  parents  were  of  the  middle  class,  but  owing  to  the 
father's  misfortunes  in  business  the  family  were  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  had  to  leave  Peebles  for  Edinburgh  while 
Robert  was  still  young.  He  had  before  that  received 
such  an  education  as  the  parish  and  grammar  schools  of 
his  native  place  afiforded,  and  had  shown  himself  possessed 
of  unusual  literary  taste  and  ability.  A  small  circulating 
library  in  the  town,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica  which  his  father  had  purchased, 
furnished  him  with  stores  of  reading  of  which  he  eagerly 
availed  himself.  Long  afterwards  he  wrote  of  his  early 
years — "  Books,  not  playthings,  filled  my  hands  in  child- 
hood. At  twelve  I  was  deep,  not  only  in  poetiy  and 
fiction,  but  in  encyclopedias." 

In  Edinburgh  the  family  had  a  somewhat  hard  struggle 
with  their  straitened  circumstances.  Robert  had  been 
destined  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  for  the  church, 
nud  was  placed  for  a  time  at  a  classical  school  with  a  view 
to  his  being  sent  to  the  university.  This  design  had, 
however,  to  be  abandoned.  After  enduring  many  hard- 
ships, and  making  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  fill  situa- 
tions in  mercantile  houses  in  Leith,  he  commenced  business 
en  his  own  account  as  a  bookstall-keeper  in  Leith  AValk, 
en    the   advice   of   his  elder  brother  and  future  partner, 


William.  He  was  then  only  sixteen,  and  his  whole  stock 
consisted  of  a  few  old  books  belonging  to  his  father.  By 
slow  degrees  the  stock  was  increased  and  the  business 
extended.  A  similar  but  distinct  concern  was  carried  on 
'  during  the  same  period  with  like  success  by  William,  and 
after  a  number  of  years  the  two  brothers  were  united  aa 
partners  in  the  now  well-known  publishing  firm  of  W.  and 
R.  Chambers. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
Robert  Chambers  had  shown  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  city.  In  frequent  rambles 
every  feature  of  its  ancient  buildings  grew  familiar  to  him, 
and  his  mind  became  a  storehouse  for  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion connected  with  its  famous  persons  and  places.  He 
thus  found  a  most  congenial  task  in  the  publication  of  the 
Traditions  of  Edinburgh  (1823-4),  which,  though  not  his 
first  work,  was  the  first  which  brought  him  into  general 
notice.  It  secured  for  him  the  approval,  and  what  he 
doubtless  valued  even  more  highly,  the  personal  friendship 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Other 
works  on  kindred  subjects  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the 
most  popular  and  important  being  a  History  of  the  Rebellion  j 
of  1745.  He  also  wrote  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  I 
short  poetical  pieces  of  very  c(msiderable  merit,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  and  printed  for  private  circulation 
(1835).  For  a  year  or  tv,-o  he  acted  as  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Advertiser,  a  Tory  newspaper  of  old  standing, 
which  has  now  ceased  to  appear.  With  commendable  and 
characteristic  prudence  the  bookselling  business  was 
diligently  prosecuted  in  the  midst  of  these  numerous 
literary  engagements,  so  that  his  life  at  this  period  was  one 
of  ceaseless  activity. 

In  the  beginning  of  1832  his  brother  William,  after  con- 
sultation with  him,  started  a  weekly  publication  under  the 
title  of  Chambers's  Journal,  which  speedily  attained  an 
immense  circulation,  and  stQl  holds  a  leading  place  in  the 
cheap  popular  periodical  literature  of  which  it  \\a3  the 
pioneer.  Robert's  connection  with  it  was  at  first  only  that 
of  a  contributor.  After  fourteen  numbers  had  appeared, 
however,  he  became  associated  with  his  brother  as  joint- 
editor,  and  from  that  period  he  wrote  for  it  nearly  all  the 
leading  articles,  which  took  the  form  of  essays — moral, 
familiar,  and  humoroas.  Written  in  an  easy,  graceful 
style,  entirely  free  from  any  affectation  of  condescension, 
always  interesting,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  debateable 
ground  of  religion  and  politics,  they  contributed  more 
perhaps  than  anything  else  to  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  Journal.  A  number  of  them  wsi-e  republished  in  1817 
in  the  author's  Select  Writings,  and  are  thought  to  be  on 
the  whole  the  best  specimens  of  his  original  work.  Of  the 
same  character  as  his  work  for  the  Journal  were  his 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Informatitn  for  the  People 
and  the  Miscellany  of  Usefid  and  Entertaining  Tractt 
published  by  his  firm. 

Among  the  other  works  of  which  he  was  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  author,  the  Cyclopixdia  of  English  Literature,  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Burns,  Ancient  Sea  Margins,  the 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  and  the  Book  of  Days  were 
the  most  important.  The  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature 
contained  a' series  of  admirably  selected  extracts  from  the 
best  authors  of  every  period,  "  set  in  a  biographical  and 
critical  history  of  the  literature  itself."  The  biographies 
were  gracefully  written,  and  the  critical  estimates,  though 
brief,  were  just  and  comprehensive.  For  the  Life  of  Burns 
he  made  diligent  and  laborious  original  investigations, 
gathering  many  hitherto  unrecorded  facts  from  the  surviv- 
ing acquaintances  of  the  poet,  and  especially  from  his 
sister,  Mrs  Begg,  to  whose  benefit  the  whole  profits  of  the 
work  were  generously  devoted.  The  poems  are  interwoven 
into  the  narrative  in  their  proper  chronological  order,  and 
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with  aU  the  information  that  could  be  obtained  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  composition.  In  connection  with  the 
work  on  Anneiit  Sea  Margins,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
its  author  ranked  high  as  a  scientific  geologist,  and  that  he 
had  availed  himself  of  tours  in  Scandinavia  and  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  geological  exploration.  His  knowledge 
of  geology  was  one  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  the 
authorship  of  the  ce!ebrr*ed  anonymous  work,  The  Vestijes 
uf  the  Creation,  was  very  generally  attributed  to  him.  As, 
however,  neither  he  himself  nor  any  one  entitled  to  speak 
for  liini  ever  acknowledged  the  work,  its  authorship  remains 
a  mystery.  The  Douh  of  Days  was  his  last  publication,  and 
perlaaps  his  most  elaborate.  Help  on  which  he  had  de- 
pended having  failed  him,  ho  was  left  to  do  the  work  almost 
alone,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  excessive  labour  in  connec- 
tion with  it  hastened  his  end.  He  died  at  St  A  ndrew's,  whero 
be  had  built  a  pleasant  residence  for  himself  several  years 
(ireviously,  ou  the  17th  March -1871.  Two  years  before  his 
ieath  the  uuiversity  of  St  Andrews  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  consideration  of  his  dis- 
tinguished literary  merit,  and  he  was  a  fellow  of  several 
learned  societies.  As  a  writer  Chambers  possessed  in 
very  harmonious  combination  most  of  the  tjualities  which 
form  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  Ipsting  popularity.  Few  eveu 
of  popular  authors  ever  possessed  m  a  higher  degree  the 
faculty  of  interesting  without  resorting  to  sensation,  of 
amusing  without  stooping  to  frivolity,  and  of  instructing 
without  assuming  superiority.  Few  have  done  more  than 
he  for  the  illustration  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  what  was  curious  in  Scottish 
tradition  and  antiquities.  But  it  will  always  be  his 
highest  claim  to  distinction  that  he  did  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  any  other  single  uian  to  give  a  healthy  tone 
and  a  pure  moral  influence  to  the  cheap  jiopular  litera- 
ture which  has  become  so  important  a  factor  in  modern 
civilization.  An  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  Robert 
Chambers  by  his  brother  appeared  in  1872,  under  the 
title,  Memoir  of^Bohert  Chambers:  With  AutobiograjJiic 
Reminiscences  of  William  Chambers,  (w.  B.  s.) 

CHAMBiiR'SBUBG,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  the 
capital  of  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  about 
135  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  populous  district  in 
the  great  limestone  valley  that  extends  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  has  a  court-bouse,  a  np.tional 
bank,  ten  churches,  and  a  Presbyterian  college  for  young 
ladies  ;  and  it  manufactures  cotton,  wool,  paper,  and  iron. 
In  1864  a  large  part  of  the  town  was.  burned  by  the 
Confederates  under  Early.     Population  in  1870,  C308. 

CHAJIB]6kY  (in  Italian  Ciambert),  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Savoy,  pleasantly  situated  iu 
a  fertile  district,  between  two  hills,  on  the  rivers  Laisso 
and  Albana,  46  miles  S.S.W.  of  Geneva.  The  town,  how- 
ever, Lb  irregularly  and  ill  built,  and  haa  only  two  good 
streets — the  Place  Saint-L<?ger  and  the  Rue  de  Boigue,  of 
which  the  latter  is  named  after  a  General  Boiguo  who  loft 
a  fortune  of  3,400,000  francs  to  the  town.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  cathedral,  dating  from  tho  14th  and  15th 
centuries  ;  the  Hotol-Dieu,  founded  in  1 647  ;  tho  caPtle, 
a  modern  building  serving  as  a  prefecture,  and  preserving 
only  a  great  square  tower'belonging  to  tho  original  struc- 
ture ;  the  palace  of  justice,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  and 
the  covered  market,  which  dates  from  1863.  Several  of 
the  squares  are  adorned  wdth  fountains ;  tho  old  rauparta 
of  the  city,  destroyed  during  tho  French  Revolution,  have 
been  converted  into  public  walks  ;  and  various  promenades 
and  gardens  have  been  constructed.  Chamb^ry  is  tho  seat 
of  an  archbishop,  and  of  a  superior  tribunal ;  and  has  also 
a  Jesuit  college,  a  royil  academical  society,  a  society  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  a  pufclic  library,  with  20,000 
voh..  a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  and  many  charitable 


institutions.  It  manufactures  silk-gauze,  lace,  leather, 
and  hats,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Lqueurs,  wine, 
lead,  copper,  and  other  articles.  Ovei looking  the  town  is 
the  Rock  of  Lemenc,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Leminctwi  of  the  Romans ;  and  iu  the  vicinity  is  Char- 
mettes,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Rousseau. 

The  origin  of  Clinml'try  is  unknown,  hut  its  lonlu  are  mentioneil 
for  thu  first  time  iu  1029.  In  3232  it  was  sold  to  the  count  of 
Savoy,  Thomna  I.,  who  bastowcd  several  imjiortant  privileges  on 
the  iuli.ibitnnts.  As  capital  of  tlie  duchy  of  Savoy,  it  lias  psscd 
through  luinierous  jiolitical  vicissitudes.  From  tlie  middle  ol  tho 
10th  century  to  1713  it  was  in  tho  hands  of  the  French  ;  in  1742 
it  was  captured  hy  a  Franco-Spanish  anny;  and  iu  1792  it  was 
occupied  by  tho  liepublican  forces.  Restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy 
by  tho  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  it  was  agaiu  surrendered  to 
France  iu  18'j0.  Among  the  famous  men  whom  it  has  given  to 
France,  tho  most  important  are  Vaugelas,  Saint-Eeal,  and  the 
brotbera  Joseph  and  Aavier  de  JIaistre.  Population  of  tho  town 
in  1872,  17,331,  and  of  the  commune,  19,144. 

CHAMBOBD,  a  magnificent  Gothic  chateau  of  France, 
iu  the  department  of  Loire-et-Cher,  10  miles  east  of  Blols, 
ou  tho  left  bank  of  the  Cosson.  It  was  commenced  by 
Francis  1.  iu  1532,  carried  on  by  Henry  II.,  and  at  length 
finished  by  Louis  XIV  It  is  built  of  black  stone,  with 
a  profusion  of  towers,  turrets,  and  minarets,  and  the  inte- 
rior is  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.  The  park  is 
enclosed  by  walls  seveu  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
castle  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
and  of  Stani.slaus,  king  of  Poland,  whose  son-in-law,  Louis 
XV.,  bestowed  it  upon  !Marshal  iSaxe.  It  was  given  by 
Napoleon  to  Marshal  Berthier,  from  whose  widow  it  was 
purchased  by  subscription  in  1821,  and  presented  to  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  representative  of  the  older  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  who  has  assumed  from  it  the  title  of 
Count  de  Ohambord. 

CHAMELEON,  the  common  name  of  a  well-definea 
family  of  Lizards,  forming  the  tribe  Dendrosaura,  and  con- 
taining the  single  genus  ChaniKlo,  which  includes  about 
twenty  known  species,  bearing  a  close  family  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  differing  very  widely  from  all  other  lizards. 
They  are  small  creatures,  not  usually  exceeding  7  inches  in 
length  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  in  general  is  as  long  as 
the  body.  Tho  body  is  greatly  compressed,  often  with  a 
crest — toothed  or  otherwise — along  the  back  and  belly,  and 
the  skin  is  covered  with  granular  specks,  giving  it  tho 
appearance  of  shagreen  Tho  large  pyramidal  head  is  sup- 
ported by  a  short  neck  composed  of  five  vcrtebrw,  instead 
of  eight,  as  in  tho  majority  of  saurians ;  and  there  is  no 
true  sternum,  although  the  anterior  ribs  are  joined  to  tho 
mesial  Une,  which  thus  takes  the  place  of  a  breast-bone, 
while  the  ribs  which  follow  are  so  connected  together  as  to 
form  a  bony  circle  for  the  protection  of  the  abdominal 
region.  Unlike  other  lizards,  the  chameleon  has  the  body 
raised  high  on  its  legs,  and  tho  toes,  which  are  five  iu 
number  on  both  posterior  and  anterior  limbs,  are  divided 
into  two  opposable  groups  or  bundles,  closely  resembling 
those  of  a. parrot,  and  equally  serving  tho  purpose  of  pre- 
hension. Tho  tail,  by  the  greater  thickness  of  which  at 
the  base  the  male  is  distinguishable  from  the  female,  is  also 
prehensile,  and  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  giving  support 
and  security  to  the  cbmbing  chameleon.  The  lungs  are 
large,  and  are  connected  with  air-vessels  distributed  through- 
out the  body,  by  tho  inflation  of  which  a  certain  trans- 
parsncy  is  given  to  the  body,  as  well  as  a  plumpness  which 
at  once  disappears  on  their  collapse,  and  this,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  chameleon  can  live  apparently  in 
a  thriving  condition  for  weeks  without  food,  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  ancient  belief  that  this  singular  creature 
lived  on  air.  The  eyes  of  the  chameleon  are  large,  globular, 
and  covered  with  a  circular  disk  formed  by  the  junction  cf 
the  two  lids  and  having  a  central  aperture  which  acts  ns 
an  external  pupil,  being  capable  of  dilatation  or  contractioa 
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nt  will.  In  moving,  tlie  eye3  act  independently  of  eacli 
other,  so  that  while  the  one  stares  upwards  the  other  may 
be  eagerly  following  the  motions  of  an  insect  beneath,  or 
the  one  may  even  be  directed  backwards  while  the  other 
jvfltchos  in  front.  This  extraordinary  range  of  vision  amply 
compensates  for  the  small  aegree  of  mobility  in  the  neck 
and  the  general  slowness  of  motion  characteristic  of  t!ie 
chcimcleon.  The  tongue  is  equally  remarkable,  being 
Eubcylindrical,  worm-like,  aid  extrom:ly  extensile,  with 
the  end  3ome^Yhat  enlarged  and  hollow,  and  supplied  with 
n  glutinous  secretion.  It  is  by  means  of  thi.s  organ,  which 
is  capable  of  being  protruded  to  a  length  of  six  or  seven 
iucnes,  that  chameleons  obtain  their  food.  They  are  arbo- 
real in  their  habits,  supporting  themselve.i  on  the  branches 
of  trees  by  their  grasping  hand-like  feet  and  prehensile 
(ails.  In  their  movements  they  ar<>  slow  and  deliberate, 
and  when  watching  for  the  insects  .ihich  form  their  sole 
food,  they  remain  motionless  for  hours,  partly  coiice.iled  by 
the  foliage,  and  still  more  by  thq  exercise  of  the  f.iculty 
which  theypossess  above  all  other  ceatures  of  changing 
their  colour  so  as  to  resemble  surrounding  objects.  Their 
power  in  this  direction  has,  however,  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. They  cannot,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed, 
assume  in  succession  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
but  under  certain  conditions,  by  no  means  well  ascertaintl, 
their  normal  bluish  ash  colour  may  yve  place  to  a  greeu 
or  yellowish  hue,  with  irregular  spots  of  a  dull  red,  or  it 
may  become  considerably  paler  so  as  to  approach  to  white- 
ness. Thus  an  observer  reports  recently  that  he  saw  a 
chameleon  making  its  way  along  the  top  of  an  old  wall 
near  Ephesus,  the  stones  of  which  were  of  a  dai  .  colour, 
occasionally  varied  by  a  block  of  white  marble,  and  he 
noticed  that  no  sooner  did  the  creature  rrst  on  one  of  the 
latter  than  it  gradually  became  less  visible,  owing  evidently 
to  its  assumption  of  a  colour  somewhat  harmonizing  with 
the  marble  on  which  it  rested.  This  cnrious  phenomenon 
was  observed  by  the  earliest  writers  on  natural  history, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  speculation.  Aristotle  held  that 
the  change  of  colour  only  took  place  when  the  chameleon 
was  inflated  with  air,  to  which  therefoie  it  was  owing ; 
Pliny  that  its  varying  colours  were  borrowed  from  sur- 
rounding objects ;  while  Wormius  was  the  6rst  to  attribute 
those  variations  to  the  play  of  the  emotions  and  passions  ; 
but  Milne  Edwards,  in  a  paper  pubUshed  in  the  Annales 
dea  Sciences,  showed  that,  whatever  the  exciting  cause  of 
these  changec  in  colour,  whether  due  to  the  emotions,  the 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  or  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  they 
were  rendered  possible  only  by  the  presence  in  tlie  nkin 
of  tho  chameleon  of  two  layers  of  differdntly-coloured  pig- 
ment, placed  one  over  the  other,  and  so  arranged  that  both 
may  appear  simultaneously  on  the  surface,  or  the  one  may 
be  displaced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  other,  the 
colour  varying  with  the  amount  of  such  displactment. 
Thus  protected  by  its  colouring,  the  chameleon  awaits  the 
coming  of  its  prey,  and  no  sooner  does  an  insect  place 
itself  within  reach  of  its  worm-like  tongue  than  that  organ, 
leaping  forth  from  its  sheath  with  lightning  speed,  fixes  its 
victim  on  the  glutinous  tip,  which  is  forthwith  eugulphea 
with  equally  astonishing  rapidity.  The  eggs  of  the  chame- 
leon are  deposited  under  leaves  on  the  ground.  They  are 
numerous,  round,  and  covered  with  an  exceedingly  porous 
shell  formed  of  calcareous  mattei:.  The  species  compotiug 
the  faaily  are  inhabitants  chiefly  of  Africa  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  notably  of  JIadagascar,  to  which  about  a  third 
of  all  the  known  species  are  confined.  The  latter  include 
such  curions  forms  as  the  Rhinoceros  Chameleon,  the  male 
of  which  has  a  horn-like  tubercle  at  tho  end  of  the  muzzle ; 
also  a  form  recently  described  by  Giiuther,  in  which  the 
tail  is  80  short  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  prehension,  a 
defect  which  seems  compenjated  for  by  the  presence  of  nu 


additi  mal  denticle  at  the  inner  base  of  each  claw,  and  of 
a  spih3  projecting  from  the  side  of  each  finger  and  toe, 
which  must  add  greatly  to  the  creature's  prehensile  power. 
Owing  to  this  peculiarity  Giinther  proposes  to  make  it  the 
type  of  a,  new  genus  [Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
1874).  Fernando  Po  is  the  home  of  the  Three-Horned 
Chamileon  (CliaMccleo  Oweni),  which  has  a  long  conical  horn 
over  each  eye,  and  another  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  ; 
but  the  best  known  and  most  widely  distributed  epecies 
is  the  Common  Chameleon  (C.  vulgaris),  found  in  Southern 
Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  naturalized  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  often  brought  to 
England,  but  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  it  exists 
tliere  in  a  more  or  less  torpid  condition,  and  soon  dies. 

CIIAJIFOUT,  Nicolas  (1741-1794),  one  of  the  most 
famous  talkers  of  a  century  rich  in  conversational  excellence, 
was  born  at  a  little  village  near  Clermont  in  Auvergne. 
Tho  illegitimate  child  of  a  dame  de  compagnie,  he  never 
knew  his  father,  and  started  in  life  as  plain  Nicolas,  that 
being  the  name  bestowed  on  him  by  his  mother.  A 
journey  to  Paris  resulted,  through  some  now  unknown 
influence,  in  the  boy's  obtaining  a  bursary  at  the  College 
des  Grassins.  He  worked  hard,  and  won  nine  prizes  out 
of  ten  in  two  years.  It  is  significant  of  his  cynical  and 
original  turn  of  mind  that  he  should  have  been  the  only 
critic  disposed  to  be  severe  oT\  the  Latin  hexameters  that 
crowned  his  college  reputation,  and  that  in  after  years  he 
should  have  regarded  as  wasted  the  time  bestowed  on  the 
Bcquisiuon  of  academical  knowledge,  his  opinion  of  whivh  is 
expressed  in  one  of  his  most  contemptuous  epigrams — "Ce 
que  fai  appns  je  ne  le  saii  plus  ;  le  peu  queje  sais  je  Vai 
divine."  After  this  success  the  future  king  of  the  salons 
ran  away  from  college,  in  company  with  two  class-mates, 
on  a  voyage  round  the  world.  The  three  rovers  reached 
Cherbcnirg,  and  there  reflected.  They  returned,  and 
Chamfort  became  an  abbd.  "Cest  un  costume,  et  non  point  m 
iin,  Hat,"  he  said ;  and  to  the  principal  of  his  college  who  " 
pr  'mised  him  a  benefice,  he  replied  that  he  would  never  be 
a  priest,  inasmuch  as  he  preferred  honour  to  honours — 
"j'aime  Flionnetur  et  non  les  honneurs." 

About  this  time  he  assumed  that  name  of  Chamfort  ho  was 
pf  terwards  to  render  famous,  and  plvmged  hap-haz-Td  into  the 
press  for  hterary  work  and  renown.  He  met  with  scant  suc- 
cess. Repulsed  by  editors  and  booksellers  alike,  he  took  to 
making  sermons  at  a  louis  each  for  an  incompetent  brother ; 
and  in  this  way,  scribbling  now  and  then  for  the  journals, 
he  contrived  to  exist  for  a  whole  year.  A  successful  com- 
petition for  one  of  ihe  Academy's  prizes  opened  to  him  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  upper  world,  and  he  became  fashionable. 
His  health  and  constitution  were  exceedingly  vigorous,;  but 
his  passions  were  violent,  he  lived  hard,  and  he  presently 
had  to  Bjek  rest  and  recovery  at  Spa  and  elsewhere.  In  a 
second  competition  he  was  unsuccessful ;  but  a  comedy  of 
little  merit.  La  Jeune  InJienne,  made  some  noise,  and  con- 
soled him  for  his  failure.  He  was  always  poor.  Though 
his  was  already  a  well  known  name,  he  lived  on  elee- 
mosyjary  linners  and  suppers,  repaying  countenance 
and  sustenance  with  his  oons  mots.  Madame  Helv^tius 
entertained  him  at  Sivres  for  some  years.  Chabanon, 
however,  gave  up  to  the  destitute  wit  his  p:nsicn  of  1200 
livres  on  tho  Mercure  de  France,  and  about  the  same  time 
Chamfort  took  two  more  Academy  prizes  for  his  eulogies  on 
Molifere  and  on  La  Fontaine,  by  which  he  also  won  a  hundred 
louis  from  Necker,  and  obtained  an  enormous  reputation. 
And  as  he  wrote  little  and  talked  a  great  deal,  his  reputation 
increased,  till,  xinderprotection  of  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont, 
ha  went  to  court.  His  poor  tragedy,  Muslapha  et  Zeangir, 
was  played  at  Foutainebleau  before  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette;  the  king  added  1200  livres  to  the  gift  of 
Chabanon,  and  the  Prince  Je  Cond^  made  Chamfort  his 
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tecretary  The  man  was  then  aoinB  forty  years  o(  age  ;  ho 
was  fast  growiug  misanthropical;  ho  was  " ffai  mats 
tmbrageux  ;  "  ho  was  a  Bohemian,  naturally  and  by  habit. 
Ho  resigned  his  post  in  the  prince's  household,  and  retired 
into  solitude  at  Auteuil.  There,  comparing  the  authors  of 
old  with  the  men  of  his  own  time,  he  uttered  the  famous 
mot  that  proclaims  the  superiority  of  the  dead  over  the 
living  as  companions;  and  there  too  he  presently  full  in  love. 
The  lady,  attached  to  the  hodsehold  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Maine,  was  forty-eight  years  old,  but  clever,  amusing,  a 
woman  of  tho  world ;  and  Chamfort  married  her.  They 
left  Auteuil,  aud  went  to  Vaudouleurs,  near  Etainpcs, 
where  in  six  month.s  Madame  Chamfort  died.  The  widowed 
ciiicnrcan  travelled,  lived  in  Holland  for  a  space  with  M. 
do  Karhonne,  and  returning  to  Paris  received  the 
Academy  arm-chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Saiiite-Pelnye 
in  1781.  He  haunted  tho  court,  aud  made  himself  loved  in 
ppite  of  the  reach  and  tendency  of  his  uualterablo  irony  ; 
but  he  quitted  it  for  ever  after  an  unfortunate  and 
mysterious  love  affair,  and  was  received  into  the  house  of 
M.  de  Vaudreuil.  Among  the  many  men  of  mark  assem- 
bled round  him  there  by  his  fine  faculty  of  pregnant  speech, 
he  made  tke  acquaintance  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
Mirabean,  whom  he  assisted  with  orations,  and  whom  he 
followed  heart  and  soul  into  the  storm  and  tumult  of  the 
young  Revolution. 

Ue  forgot  his  old  friends  (''  ceux  qui pusseiil  la  _f!enve  des 
7-ctoliitioiis  out  pass!;  lajJeuve  de  Vouhli") ;  he  frequented  the 
clubs,  aud  for  a  timo  was  secretary  of  that  of  the  Jacobins  ; 
he  became  a  street  orator ;  he  entered  tho  Bastille  among 
tlie  fust  of  tho  storming  party  ;  he  worked  for  tho  Mercure 
df  France,  a  royalist  print  in  which  he  depreciated  kingship. 
With  the  reign  of  Marat  and  Kobespierre,  however,  his 
uncompromising  Jacobinism  grew  critical,  and  with  tho  fall 
of  tho  Qirondins  his  political  lifo  came  to  an  end.  But  he 
could  not  restrain  tho  tongue  that  had  made  him  famous  ;  Le 
no  more  spared  the  Convention  thnn  he  had  spared  the  Court. 
His  notorious  repubUcanism  failed  to  excuse  the  sarcasms 
ho  lavished  on  tho  new  order  of  things';  and  denounced  by 
an  assistant  in  tho  Biblioth^quc  Naliouale,  to  a  share  in 
tho  direction  of  which  ho  had  been  appointed  by  Eoland, 
ho  was  taken  to  the  Madelonnettes  Released  for  a  moment, 
he  was  threatened  again  with  arrest,  but  to  this  brilliant 
free-lance  of  thought  captivity  had  been  iutulerable,  and  he 
had  determined  to  prefer  death  to  a  repetition  of  the  moral 
and  physical  restraint  to  which  ho  had  been  subjected.  He 
attempted  suicide,  with  pistol  aud  with  poimrd,  and, 
horribly  hacked  and  shattered,  dictated  to  those  who  came 
to  arrest  him  tho  well-known  declaration — ''J/./i,  Sih-tstien- 
Roch-Nicolas  Chamfort,  declare  avoir  vovhi  vio'irir  en 
homme  libre  plulut  qiie  d'etie  condu't  en  esclnre  dan)  vne 
priton," — which  he  signed  in  a  firm  hand  and  iu  his  own 
blcod.  Ho  did  not  die  at  once,  but  lingered  on  a  while  in 
charge  of  a  gendarmo,  for  whoso  wardship  he  paid  a  crown  a 
day.  To  the  Abl>i5  Sieycs  Chamfort  had  given  fortune  in 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  ("  Qn'esC-re  que  In  Turs-if'J'il  i 
Tout.  Qu'a-tiU  liieii"),  and  to  Sicyts  did  Chamfort  retail 
his  supremo  sarcasm,  the  famous  "  Je  m'cii  rais  enfin  de  cc 
monde  oil  il  faut  que  le  cvur  se  brise  on  te  brun:e."  'J'ho 
maker  of  constitutions  followed  the  dead  wit  to  iho  grave. 

The  writings  of  Chamfort,  which  include  comedies,  politi- 
cal articles,  literary  criticisms,  portraits,  letters,  and  verses, 
are  colourless  and  uninteresting  in  tho  citreino.  As  a 
talker,  however,  ho  was  of  extraordinary  force,  ll'n  .Vfi.rivies 
el  Pensces,  highly  praised  by  John  Stuait  Jlill,  are,  after 
those  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  most  brilliant  and  suggestive 
sayings  tliat  have  been  given  to  the  modern  world.  The 
aphorisms  of  Cliamfort,  less  sy.^tcmalic  and  [ischologically 
loss  important  than  those  of  the  ducal  moralist,  aro  as 
siguificant  in  their  violence  nud  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the 


period  of  storm  and  preparation  that  gave  them  birth  as 
the  llijlexions  in  their  exquisite  restraint  and  elaborate 
subtlety  are  characteristic  of  the  tranquil  elegance  of  their 
epoch ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  in  richness  of  colour, 
iu  picturcsqueness  of  phrase,  in  passion,  in  audacity. 
Sainte-Beuve  compares  them  to  "  well-minted  coins  that 
retain  their  value,"  aud  to  keeu  arrows  that  "  ai-rivent 
brusquemeut  et  sijjlent  encore.''  An  edition  of  his  works — 
CEnvres  computes  de  Nicolas  Chamfort,  5  volumes — was 
published  at  Paris  iu  1824-25.  A  selection— CEwfrf*  de 
Chamfort — in  ouo  volume,  appeared  in  1852,  with  a 
biographical  and  critical  preface  by  Arsfeno  Houssayc, 
reprinted  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  See  also 
Sainte  Beuvc,  Canneries  de  Lundi.  (w.  E.  H.) 

CHAMIS.SO,  Adalbert  von  (1781-1838),  poet, 
Ijdtauist,  and  voyager,  was  by  family,  birth,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  childhood,  a  Freuchmau,  by  his  after-life,  his 
marriage,  and  his  literary  activity,  a  German.  He  was 
born  iu  1781  at  the  castle  of  Boncourt  iu  Champagne,  and 
traced  his  descent  from  a  respectable  line  of  French 
knights,  who  derived  their  title  from  the  ancient  town  of 
Chamesson  or  Cambisonum,  near  Chitillon-sur-Seine.  The 
quiet  home-life  at  Boncourt  was  broken  up  by  the  Revolu- 
tion iu  1790,  and  tho  Chamissos,  parents  aud  children, 
were  forced,  like  so  many  of  their  rank,  to  leave  their 
country,  and  find  such  footing  as  might  chance  iu  a  foreign 
land.  And  though  in  after  years  the  main  part  of  the 
family  was  permitted  to  settle  again  on  their  native  soil, 
several  of  the  youuger  members  were  left  behind,  where 
they  had  begun  to  take  root.  Of  these  was  Adalbert,  who 
had  iu  179G  obtained  a  situation  as  page  to  the  queen  of 
Prussia,  and  in  1798  entered  the  military  servico  with  tho 
rank  of  ensign.  To  his  professional  studies  he  devoted 
himself  with  ardour,  aud  he  attracted  the  royal  attention 
by  some  of  his  writings;  but  in  the  society  of  his  comrades 
he  was  made  bitterly  to  feel  that  he  was  not  regarded  as 
one  of  themselves,  and  it  was  not  altogether  with  regret 
that  he  found  himself  in  160C  set  free  from  the  army. 
Meanwhile  ho  had  formed  a  friendship  with  several  con- 
genial spirits,  such  as  Hitzig,  Varnhagen  von  Ense  and 
Neumann  ;  and  with  the  last  two  he  joined  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Musenalmanach,  which  first  appeared  in  1803. 
A  visit  to  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet  was  a  pleasing 
interruption  to  his  ordinary  course  of  life,  and  has  afforded 
tho  reader  of  his  letters  some  amusing  description  of  that 
eccentric  woman,  who  alternately  flattered  Chamisso  for 
his  ability  and  scolded  him  eoundly  for  his  inattention  to 
etiquette  Tho  study  of  butanj',  which  ho  began  at  Coppet, 
was  prosecuted  with  so  much  persistence  and  success  that  it 
became  his  professional  subject.  In  1815  he  was  chosen 
botanist  of  the  expedition  for  tho  circumnavigation  of  tho 
world,  which  was  originated  by  Eoraanzuff^  and  conducted 
b}'  Kotzebuo  ;  knd  on  his  return  in  1818  he  was  appointed 
custodian  of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Berlin.  Much  to  hi.s 
own  fldvautago  and  comfort,  he  obtained  the  hand  of 
Antjiiio  Piastc,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  ycara  ;  and  tho 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  .steady  professional  labour, 
relieved  by  kindly  intercourse  with  au  increasing  circle  of 
friends.  Among  those  with  whom  ho  became  acquainted 
were  August  Nenndcr,  Freiligrath,  and  Andersen. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Chamisso,  as  he  himself  afllrmed  of 
Heine,  that  he  was  a  poet  to  tho  very  tijis  of  his  fingers; 
but  Iho  poptic  element  in  his  uaturo  was  genuine  and  strong, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  his  life, 
his  tendency  towards  literary  expression  was  very  early 
displayed.  In  estimating  his  success  as  a  writer,  it  should 
not  bo  forgotten  that  he  was  cut  off  from  his  native  speech 
and  from  his  natural  current  of  thought  and  feeling.  Nono 
of  bis  works  perhaps  can  be  called  great ;  but  ho  has  none 
the  less  enriched  his  adopted  language  with  several  poems 
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of  uudisputed  and  enduring  valne.  He  often  deals  with 
gloomy  and  sometimes  •with  gliastly  and  repulsive  subjects  ; 
and  even  in  Lis  lighter  and  gayer  productions  there  is  loo 
frequently  an  undertone  of  sadness  or  of  satire.  In  the 
lyrical  expression  of  the  domestic  emotions  ho  displays  a 
fine  felicity,  and  he  knows  how  to  pour  true  pathos  into  a 
tale  of  love  or  vengeance.  The  "  Lion's  Bride" — Die 
LOwenbraut — may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  his  weird  aud 
powerful  simplicity;  and  "Retribution," — Vergeltung — is 
remarkable  for  a  pitiless  precision  of  treatment.  The 
"  Song  of  Women's  Devotion " — Ein  Lied  von  der 
Weibeiireui — might  find  a  place  in  the  Iiigoldsby  Legends; 
and  "Cousin  Anselmo" —  Vetter  AvsHnio — is  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  ballads  of  Southey.  Of  more  celebrity  perhaps 
than  any  of  his  poems  is  the  little  prose  narrative  of  Peter 
Schlcmihl,  the  man  who  lost  his  shadow,  which  first 
oppearod  in  1814,  and  was  soou  afterwards  translated  into 
several  European  languages.  It  was  written  partly  to 
divert  his  own  attention  from  gloomier  thoughts,  and 
partly  to  afford  amusement  to  the  children  of  his  friend 
Hitzig  ;  aud  the  plot  was  suggested  by  a  casual  question  of 
Fouque's.  First  and  prominently  a  genuine  story  such  as 
thildreu  love,  with  full  allowance  of  incident  and  fun,  it  is 
also  to  the  older  and  sympathetic  reader  an  allegory  only 
too  accurate  of  the  poet's  own  life.  For  full  details  see 
the  Leben  wid  Driefe,  by  Hitzig,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  Chamisso's  Wevke. 

Works. — Uebersichl  dcr  niUzharstcn  uiid  schiidUchsloi  GewOchse 
in  Norddculschland,  1827  ;  Rcise  um  die  WM  ;  Bemerkungcn  wul 
Ansichicn  auf  cincr  Entdeckimgs^-cisc  unter  Kotzeiue,  1827;  Ueber 
He  Hawaiischc  Spraclie,  1837. 

CHAMOIS  {Rapicapra  tragus),  the  Gemse  of  theCJermans, 
is  the  only  Antelope  found  in  Western  Europe,  and  forms 
the  type  of  the  Rupicaprine  or  goat-like  group  of  that 
family  It  resembles  the  roebuck  in  size,  being  about  3 
feet  long  and  2  feet  high'at  the  shoulders,  and  is  specially 
characterized  by  the  form  of  its  horns.  These  are  from  6 
to  8  inches  long,  of  a  black  colour,  slender,  round,  aud 
slightly  striated,  rising  perpeudicularlj'  from  the  forehead, 
and  suddenly  hooked  backwards  at  their  extremities. 
They  are  common  to  both  sexes,  although  in  the  female 
they  are  less  uncinated.  The  body  is  covered  with  long 
hair  of  a  chestnut  brown  colour  in  winter,  when  it  is  also 
longest,  that  of  the  head  being  paler,  with  a  dark  brown 
streak  on  each  side.  At  other  seasons  the  colour  is  some- 
what, lighter,  in  spring  approaching  to  grey.  Underneath 
the  external  coveriug  the  body  is  further  protected  from 
the  cold  by  a  coat  of  short  thick  wool  of  a  greyish  colour. 
The  tail  is  short  and  black,  the  ears  pointed  and  erect ; 
the  hoofs  are  solid,  with  the  outer  edges  higher  than  the 
soles,  and  are  thus  admirably  adapted  for  laying  hold  of  the 
slightest  projection  or  roughness  on  the  face  of  the  rocky 
precipices  it  frequents.  The  chamois  is  gregarious,  living 
in  herds  of  15  or  20,  and  feeding  generally  in  the  morning 
or  evening.  The  old  males,  however,  live  alone  except  in 
the  rutting  season,  which  occurs  in  October,  when  they 
join  the  herds,  driving  off  the  young  males,  and  engaging 
in  fierce  contests  with  each  other,  that  often  end  fatally  for 
one  at  least  of  the  combatants.  The  period  of  gestation  is 
twenty  weeks,  when  the  female,  beneath  the  shelter  generally 
of  a  projecting  rock,  produces  one  and  sometimes  two 
young.  They  are  said  to  attain  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
The  chamois  inhabits  the  Alpine  regions  of  Central  Europe 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus,  and  extends  eastwards 
as  far  as  Persia,  frequenting  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible 
peaks  and  ravines  of  these  mountain  ranges.  In  summer 
it  ascends  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  being  only 
outstripped  in  the  loftiness  of  its  haunts  by  the  ibex ;  and 
during  that  season  it  shows  its  intolerance  of  heat  by  choos- 
ing such  browsing  grounds  as  have  a  northern  exposure.    In 


winter  it  descends  to  the  wooded  districts  that  immediately 
succeed  the  region  of  glacier.s,  and  it  is  there  only  that  it 
can  be  successfully  hunted.  Cliamois  are  exceedingly  shy  ; 
and  their  senses,  especially  those  of  sight  and  smell,  are 
exceedingly  acute.  The  herd  never  fet-ds  without  having 
a  sentinel  posted  on  some  suitable  prominence  to  give 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of.  danger ;  this  is  done  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  the  fore  feet,  and  uttering  a 
shrill  whistling  note,  which  puts  the  imtire  herd  on  the 
alert.  Xo  sooner  is  the  object  of  alarm  scented  or  seen 
than  each  one  seeks  safety  in  the  most  inaccessible  situa- 
tions, which  are  often  reaehed  by  a  series  of  astounding  leaps 
over  crevasses,  up  the  faces  of  seemingly  perpendicular 
rooks,  or  down  the  sides  of  equally  precipitous  chasm?. 
The  chamois  will  not  hesitate,  it  is  said,  thus  to  leap  down 
20  or  even  30  feet,  aud  this  it  effects  with  apparent  ease 
by  throwing  itself  forward  diagonally  and  striking  its  feet 
several  times  in  its  descent  against  the  face  of  the  rock. 
Chamois-shooting  is  most  successfully  pursued  when  a 
number  of  hunters  form  a  circle  round  a  favourite  feeding 
ground,  which  they  gradually  narrow  ;  the  animals,  scent- 
ing the  hunters  to  windward,  fly  in  the  opposite  direction, 
only  to  encounter  those  coming  from  leeward.  Chamois- 
hunting,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  owing  to,  the  great  danger 
attending  it,  has  always  been  a  favourite  pursuit  among 
the  -hardy  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  aud  Tyrol,  as 
well  as  of  the  amateur  sportsmen  of  all  couutries,  with 
the  result  that  the  auimal  is  now  much  rarer  tha;i 
formerly.  In  certain  parts  of  Switzerland  it  now  eujoj-s 
a  close  season  ;  thus  in  the  Canton  of  Orisons  it  can 
only  be  hunted  during  September,  and  there  in  187-4 
no  fewer  than  918  were  killed  during  that  period, 
the  largest  number  shot  by  one  sportsman  being  IG. 
The  chamois  feeds  in  summer  on  mountain  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  in  winter  chiefly  on  the  young  shoots  and  buds 
of  .the  fir  and  pine  trees.  It  Ls  particularly  fond  of  salt, 
and  in  the  Alps  sandstone  rocks  containing  a  saline  impreg- 
nation are  often  met  with  hollowed  by  the  constant  licking 
of  tLfcsc  creatures.  The  skin  of  the  chamois  is  very  soft ; 
made  into  leather  it  was  the  original  shammy,  which  is 
now  made,  however,  from  the  skins  of  many  other  animals. 
The  flesh  is  prized  as  venison.  The  chamois  can  be  at  least 
partially  tamed,  aud  in  that  state,  according  to  Major  Smith, 
it  evinces  all  the  mixture  of  impudence,  timidity,  anil 
curiosity  observed  in  goats. 

CHAMOJIILE  or  Camomile  Flowers,  the  fiovei 
antliemidis  of  the  Pharmacopceia ,  are  the  capitula  or  fluwer- 
heads  of  Anthemis  iiobitis  (Nat.  Ord.  Composites],  a  plant 
indigenous  to  England  and  Southern  Europe.  It  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes  in  Surrey,  at 
several  places  in  Saxony,  and  in  France  and  Belgium, — that 
grown  in  England  being  much  more  valuable  than  any  of 
the  foreign  chamomiles  brought  into  the  market.  In  tlio 
wild  plant  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  ligulate  and  white,  aud 
contain  pistils  only,  those  of  the  disc  being  tubular  and 
yellow  ;  but  under  cultivation  the  whole  of  the  florets  tend 
to  become  ligulate  and  white,  in  which  state  the  flowcr- 
hcAds  are  said  to  be  double.  The  flower-heads  are  desti- 
tute of  pappus ;  they  have  a  v-arm  aromatic  odour,  whicit 
is  characteristic  of  the  entire  plant,  and  a  very  bitter 
taste.  In  addition  to  a  bitter  extractive  principle,  tliey 
yield  about  2  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  liquid,  which  on  its 
first  extraction  is  of  a  palo  blue  colour,  but  becomes  a 
yellowish  brown  on  exposure  to  light.  It  has  the  charac- 
teristic odour  of  the  flowers,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
butylic  and  amylic  angelate  and  valerate.  Angelato  of 
potassium  has  been  obtained  by  treatment  of  the  oil  with 
caustic  potash,  and  angelic  acid  may  be  isolated  from  this 
by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Chamomile  is 
I  used    in    medicine    in    the   form    of   an    Infusion,    made- 
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with  J  oz,  of  the  flowers  to  10  oz.  of  boiling  distilled 
water.  An  extract  is  also  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
infusion,  and  subsequently  adding  15  minims  of  the 
essential  oil  for  each  pound  of  flowers  used.  It  is  an  aromatic 
tonic  and  stomachic,  and  the  infusion,  if  given  warm  find 
in  large  doses,  acts  as  an  emetic.  The  oil  is  stimulant 
and  carminative,  and  forms  a  useful  adjunct  to  purgative 
medicines. 

CHAMOUNI,  or  Chamonix,  a  celebrated  valley  and 
village  of  the  French  Alps,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Savoy,  and  the  arrondissement  of  Bonneville.  The  village, 
which  is  the  great  ceatre  for  tourists  iu  the  Mont  Blano 
district,  is  situated  22  miles  S.  of  Martignj,  and  50  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Geneva,  at  a  height  of  about  3400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1855,  and  it  has  thus  undergone  a  striking 
change  in  its  appearance.  It  now  possesses  numerous 
hotels,  a  museum,  and  baths ;  and  an  English  chapel 
was  opened  in  1860.  Upwards  of  15,000  tourists  are 
accommodated  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  greater  pro- 
portion being  from  England,  America,  and  Franco.  The 
busiest  months  are  August  and  September.  Excellent 
butter  and  cheese  are  prepared  by  the  peasants,  and  flax 
and  honey  are  exported.  The  valley,  which  Ls  bounded  on 
the  S.  and  E.  by  Mont  Blanc  and  others  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Eriivent  and  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges,  is  about  12  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  two  miles ;  it 
forms  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Arve,  which 
traverses  its  entire  length.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  Alps  for  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  its  glaciers,  which 
are  only  rivalled  by  those  of  the  Zormatt  iu  the  Bernese 
Oberland.  The  view  from  the  village  up  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc  is  remarkable  for  its  simple  and  massive 
sublimity. 

The  name  of  Chamouni  is  a  corruption  of  the  words 
Campus  Munitus,  or  Champ  Muni,  the  Defenced  Field, 
applied  by  the  Benedictine  monks  to  the  site  of  the  monas- 
tery here,  probably  with  allusion  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  "strengtu  of  the  hills."  This  establishment  was 
founded  some  time  before  1099,  on  the  spot  that  is  now 
occupied  by  the  vdlago  church  ;  and  it  has  left  but  little 
trace  of  its  existence  save  the  name  of  Lo  Prieurd,  some- 
times used  instead  of  ChamounL  In  1530  the  right  of 
holding  fairs  at  the  priory  was  granted  by  Philip  of  Savoy, 
and  the  place  thus  became  a  rendezvous  for  the  surround- 
ing population.  The  reputation  of  the  valley,  however,  for 
the  savagery  of  its  inhabitants  was  so  great  that  the  nick- 
name of  The  Cursed  Mountains — Les  Montagues  Maudites 
—  was  given  to  the  district;  and  in  the  17th  century  it 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  remarkable  heroism  on  the  part 
of  Francis  de  Sales  that  ho  ventured  to  visit  that  part  of 
his  dioce.se.  General  interest  was  excited  by  the  cxjjlora- 
tions  of  Pococko  and  Wyndham,  who  published  an  account 
of  their  adventures  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Societi/ 
for  1741.  They  were  followed  by  Saussuro  (17C0),  De 
Luc  (1774),  Bourrit  (1775)  and  others;  and  the  number  of 
visitors  gradually  increased,  until  t!ie  valley  became  the 
place  of  resort  it  now  is. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  former  province  of  tho  kingdom  of 
France,  with  an  area  of  about  10,500  square  miles,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Li('ge  and  Luxembourg,  on  the  E.  by  Lor- 
raine, on  the-  S.  by  Burgundy,  and  W.  by  Isle  do  France 
and  Picardy.  It  now  forms  the  departments  of  Ardennes, 
Ma'ne,  Aube,  and  Haute  Marne,  with  part  of  Seine-et- 
Marne,  Mouse,  Aisne,  and  Yonno.  The  details  in  regard 
to  its  physical  features  wiU  be  found  under  these  separate 
headings.  It  was  divided  mto  three  principal  parts,  Lower 
Champagne,  Upper  Champagne,  and  Brie.  Of  these  tho  first 
comprised  Champagne  Proper,  S^aonais,  Vullage,  aud  Bas- 


siguy.  Champagne  Proper  being  the  central  district,  which 
included  the  towns  of  Troyes,  Chftlona-siu-Marue,  Vertus, 
La  Fere,  Pleurs,  Planci,  Aicis-sur-Anbe,  Pont-sur-Seiue, 
Nogsnt,  Villeniaure,  and  Aumont.  That  portion  of  tho 
district  which  extended  from  near  Ilhoims  iu  the  N.  to 
near  Troyes  in  the  S.,  was  further  distinguished  as  Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  its  soil. 
Upper  Champagne  comprised  the  districts  of  Rethelois, 
llemois,  aud  Pertois,  of  which  the  chief  towns  were 
respectively  Rethel  and  M(5zieres,  Rheims  aud  Rocroy, 
Vitry  and  SaiutDizier;  while  Brio  included  Meaux, 
Chfiteau-Thisrry,  Coulommiers,  S(;zaune,  Provins,  and 
Bray-sur-Seine.  Physically  the  province  belonged  for  tho 
most  part  to  what  is  known  as  tho  great  basin  of  Paris, 
only   a   small    part   being  drained   by  the  Meuse.     The 


Sketch-Map  of  Champagne. 
eastern  portion  has  consequently  the  greatest  elciation, 
and  tho  whole  surface  has  a  general  slope  to  the  west. 
The  principal  heights  are  the  mountains  of  the  Meuse.  the 
Forest  of  Argonne,  and  the  Western  Ardennes,  nliicli 
reach  an  altitude  of  1000  or  1500  feet,  but  have  a  very 
irregular  formation.  Tho  greater  part  of  tho  province 
consists  of  undulating  plains,  broken  here  and  there  by 
small  clusters  of  geutly  swelling  hills.  Its  wines  have  made 
its  name  known  over  the  world.  Tho  most  valuable  graj.c- 
districts  aro  the  arroudissemcnts  of  Rheims  and  Epernay  in 
the  department  of  Marne;  and  the  wine  trade  is  principally 
centred  in  Rheims,  Epernay,  ^vise,  and  Chalous-sur-Marnc. 

Champngne,  which  in  tho  time  of  the  Romans  was  inlial'itcil  I'V 
tho  Liiigones,  tho  Sinones,  tho  Remi,  tho  Trioasses,  ami  tlic  Cata- 
Inuni,  began  to  bo  known  by  its  modem  name  of  Canijania,  or 
tho  ri.iin-Country,  in  the  Cth  ocntury,  when  it  formed  a  iluchy  of 
the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  During  tho  9th  century  it  was  ]mrt  nf  the 
great  conntship  of  Verniandois,  and  on  the  diaintcgration  of  that 
domain  about  943,  it  took  tho  rank  of  an  independent  countshin.  Id 
1030  the  title  passed  to  tht  house  of  Bloit  ia  tho  '.oronn  of  OJo  II. 
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who  was  8UCcec<lcJ  by  Stcpheu  II.,  Tlieobald  1.,  llngh  I.,  TUcoVmld 
IJ.,  suniamea  the  Groat,  HCI117  I.,  Heniy  II.,  Theobald  HI.,  Theo- 
bald IV.,  Theobald  V.,  find  Henry  III.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant was  Theobald  IV.,  famous  for  his  romantic  passion  for  Blanche 
of  Ca<itile,  hie  political  versatility,  and  his  poetie  skill.  13y  the  dcotli 
of  Henry  111.,  who  wai  also  king  of  NaTarre,  Champamo  passed 
into  the  hands  of  liis  daughter  Jeanne,  who  oftemards  mariied 
Philip  the  Fair  oC  Fnucc.  As^i^ncd  to  lier  son  I.ouis  (Hutin),  it  was 
united  to  the  royul  domain  ou  his  accession  to  the  thioueof  i'raiao 
in  1314.  By  Thilip  VI.  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom, 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  important  and  trnly 
national  distrirts  of  France.  Its  frontier  position  and  its  pliysical 
coufiguratiou  have  maile  it  the  scene  of  military  operations  in  almost 
all  the  French  invasions,  and  more  especially  in  the  Austrian  war 
of  the  16th  century,  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  the  Pnissian  war 
of  1870.  During  the  wars  of  rchgion  it  was  governed  by  the  Guiseii, 
and  sided  with  the  C-itholic  party  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Heniy 
IV.  it  waj  one  of  the  last  provuiies  to  recognize  his  legitimacy. 
Up  to  the  T?evoIution  it  formed  one  of  the  twelve  govcniments  of 
France,  and  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
Its  various  bailliages  were  governed  by  separate  "  Coutumcs,"  those, 
of  Troyes,  lleaux,  and  Chaumont,  being  remarkable  for  the  trans- 
mission of  nobility  by  the  female  side. 

See  Baugier,  Mhnoirc3  historiqxua  rf«  ?a  province  de  Chamyaij.ie, 
1721  ;  Pithou,  Mim.  dcs  comfea  /UrSditnires  de  Champagne  ct  de 
Brie,  1572:  Debercy,  Hi-elni-clics  sur  Champiype ;  Beraud,  Hist, 
t/es  eoi.iUs  de  CJmmjMg.ie  ct  de  Brie,  1839  ;  Aibois  de  Jubaiuville, 
/{iit.  des,di>r3  ct  des  coinUs  de  Champagne,  1859-63. 

CHAMPAGNE,  Philippe  de  (1602-1674),  a  celebrated 
paiuter,  was  born  at  Brussels  of  a  poor  family.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Fout)uier ;  and,  going  to  Paris  in  1621,  was 
cmpluyed  by  Du  Cliesno  to  paint  along  ^vith  Nicholas 
Poussin  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  His  best  works 
are  to  be  found  at  Vinceunes,  and  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Pans,  where  is  his  celebrated  Crucifix,  a 
signal  perspective  8ucce."is,  ou  one  of  the  vaultings.  After 
the  death  of  Du  Cheane,  Philippe  became  first  painter  to 
the  queen  of  France,  and  ultimately  rector  of  the  Academy 
of  Paris.  As  his  age  advanced  and  his  health  failed,  ho 
retired  to  Port  Royal,  where  he  had  a  daughter  cloistered 
as  a  nun,  of  whom  he  painted  a  celebrated  picture,  highly 
remarkable  for  its  polid  unaffected  truth.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  general  character  of  his  work, — grave  reality,  without 
special  elevation  or  depth  of  character,  or  charm  of  warm 
or  stately  colour.  He  painted  an  immense  number  of 
paintings,  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  France,  and  now 
over  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Philippe  was  a  good  man, 
iudefatigable,  earnest,  and  sciupulously  religious.  He  died 
on  the  12th  August  1674. 

CHAMPARAN,  a  British  district  in  the  Behar  Province, 
nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  lies  between  26°  and  28''  N.  lat.,  and  between  84° 
end  86°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  iude- 
pendent  state  of  Nejiil ,  on  the  E.  by  the  River  BAghmatl, 
which  separates  it  from  the  district  of  Tirhut;  on  the 
S.  by  the  district  of  Sdran  aad  the  Bard  Gandak  River; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Gudb  district  of  Gorakhpur. 
A  broad  grass-covered  road  or  embankment  defines  the 
Nepdl  frontier,  except  where  rivers  or  streams  form  a 
natural  boundary.  The  district  is  a  vast  level  except  iu 
the  north  and  north-west,  where  it  undulates,  and  gradually 
assumes  a  rugged  appearance  as  it  approaches  the  mountains 
and  forests  of  NepAl.  Wide  uncultivated  tracts  cover  its 
north-western  corner ;  the  southern  and  western  parts  are 
carefully  cultivated,  and  teem  with  an  active  agricultural 
population.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  BarA  or  Great  Gan- 
dak, navigable  aU  the  year  round,  the  Chhot.i  or  Little 
Gandak,  Panch  Nadl,  L.'ilbdgiA,  Kojd,  and  Teur.  Old 
beds  of  rivers  intersect  Champdran  in  every  direction, 
and  one  of  these  forms  a  chain  of  lakes  which  occupy  an 
area  of  139  square  mlleg  in  the  centre  of  the  distnct 
Of  the  total  area  of  Champ.'iran,  viz ,  3531  square  miles, 
2350  square  miles  are  cultivated,  433  are  grazing  lands, 
and  the  rest  uncultivable  waste  The  population' in  1872 
amounted  to  1,440,815  persona,  living  in  2299  villages  and 


242,228  houses.  Of  these  the  Hindus  numbered  1,240,264, 
or  fc6'l  per  cent.;  JIuhammadans,  199,237,  or  13'8  per 
cent. ;  Christians,  1307  or  1  per  cent.;  anjl  persons  of 
unspecified  religion,  7.  Only  two'^towns^^ontaia  upwards 
of  6000  inhabitants: — (1)  MotihAn,  the  headquarters  of 
the  district,  population  8266;  and  (2)  Bettiah,  population 
19,708.  The  iTincipal  crops  are  nee,  Indian  com,  barley, 
sugar-cane,  opium,  indigo  ;  the  mineral  products, — gold, 
copper,  and  limestone.  Gold  is  washed,  generally  in  minute 
particles,  but  sometimes  in  nuggets  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  in 
the  sandy  beds  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  hills. 
Indigo,  snltpftrc,  and  rope  form  the  only  manufactures  of 
the  district,  the  first  being  chiefly  conducted  with  European 
capital.  The  revenue  of  the  district  in  1870  was  £82,159, 
of  which  the  land  revenue  yielded  £52,030,  or  63  percent.; 
the  civil  expenditure  was  £20,61 3.'  In  1872,  Champdrau 
had  78  schools  under  Government  inspection,  attended  by 
1222  pupils,  costing  £293,  to  which  the  state  contributed 
£153,  Charapdian,  with  the  rest  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
was  acquired  by  the  British  in  1765.  Up  to  1866  it  re- 
mained a  subdivision  of  Sarau.  In  that  year  it  was  sepa- 
rated and  formed  into  a  separate  district. 

CHAMPEAUX,  WiLUAfloF,  or  GuUelmut  Campellensis, 
a  scholastic  philosopher  and  theologian,  so  called  from  his 
birthplace,  the  village  of  Champeaux,  near  Melun,  was 
born  about  1070,  and  died  in  112 1.  After  studying  under 
the  realist  Anselm  of  Laon,  and  the  nominalist  Roscellin, 
he  commenced  to  teach  in  the  school  of  the  cathedral  of 
N6tre  Dame^  of  which  he  was  made  canon  m  1103. 
Many  scholars  gathered  round  him,  and  among  them -wai 
Abelard,  who  was  to  prove  his  great  and  victorious  adver- 
sary. In  1108  William,  whose  attempts  to  silence  his 
rival  had  been  all  in  vain,  retired  into  the  abbey  of  St  Victor, 
where  he  soon  resumed  his  lectures.  He  afterwards  became 
liishop  of  Chaions-sur-Marne,  and  took  part  in  the  dispute 
concerning  investitures,  on  the  side  of  Calixtus  IT. 
whom  he  represented  at  the  conference  of  Mousson.  Of 
William  of  Champeaux's  works  one  on  the  Eucharist  lias 
been  printed  by  Mabillon,  and  the  Moralia  Abbreviuta 
and  the  De  Origine  Animce  by  Martine.  In  the  'last  of 
these  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  concerning  the  fate 
of  children  who  die  iinbaptized.  He  holds  that  they  must 
be  lost,  the  pure  soul  being  defiled  by  the  grossness  of  the 
body;  and  he  sUences  all  objections  as  to  the  justice  of 
their  condemnation  by  declaring  that  God's  will  is  not  to 
be  questioned.  Ravaisson  has  discovered  a  number  of 
fragments  by  him,  among  which  the  most  important  is 
the  De  Essentia  Dei  et  de  Substantia  Dei  el  de  Iribvs  ejtis 
Pcrsonii ;  and  a  Liber  SetUeiUiarum,  consisting  of  discus- 
sions as  to  points  of  ethics  and  Scriptural  inteipretation, 
is  also  ascribed  to  him.  William  of  Champeaux  is,  how- 
ever, most  important  as  a  representative  of  realism.  Wo 
possess  no  works  of  his  own  on  philosophical  subjects,  and 
his  views  are  only  to  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  his 
pupil  and  rival  Abelard.  At  first  he  taught  that  the 
essence  of  aU  the  individuals  of  a  genus  is  the  universal 
(which,  as  a  realist,  he  held  to  be  an  existence  independent 
of  the  individuals),  while  the  differences  between  the 
individuals  are  not  in  their  essence,  but  in  their  accidents. 
Abelard  afterwards — he  tells  us  himself — brought  him  to 
admit  that  there  are  differences  in  the  essences  of  different 
individuals  of  the  same  genus,  and  that  the  imiversal  is  not 
the  whole  essence,  but  only  that  which  is  common  to  tho 
essences  cf  all  the  individuals^that  which  exists  in  them 
all  "  indtfferenter."  This  admission,  though  not  neces- 
sarily involving  a  surrender  of  realism,  gave  rise  to  susjii- 
cions  that  William  was  deserting  that  theory,  and  it  w  said 
that  m  consequence  his  popularity  greatly  diminished. 

See  Haur^au,  De  la   Plalofojulne  Scolaslie^ue ,    PrantJ, 
GesdiidUe  der  Loqik ;   Stiickl,  Geackic/Ue  der  Philosoijhic 
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<ffs  Milidalters  ;  Cousin,  Abelard  ;  Histoire  L'Uleraire  de  la 
Frame  (vol.  vii.  p.  90,  aad  vol.  x.  p.  307). 

CHA5IPLAIN,  a  considerable  lake  of  North  America, 
lying  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  au.l 
penetrating  for  a  few  miles  into  Canada.  It  is  12G  miles 
in  length,  and  from  1  to  15  in  breadth,  lying  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  small  islands, 
most  of  which  belong  to  Vermont,  The  Champlain  canal, 
63  miles  in  Isngth,  cornects  it  with  the  Hudson  ;  the  Sorel, 
Richelieu,  or  St  John's  River  forms  a  natural  outlet  towards 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Chambly  canal  communicates 
with  the  ocean.  The  lake  owes  its  name  to  Samuel 
Champlain  the  French  explorer,  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
covered about  1608  ;  and  during  the  War  of  Independence 
it  was  rendered  famous  by  the  defeat  of  the  English  fleet 
in  the  engagement  of  September  11,  1814.  Large  steam- 
boats and  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  navigate  Lake 
Champlain  from  end  to  end.  The- scenery  along  its  shore.i 
is  highly  picturesque,  and  its  waters  abound  in  salmon, 
salmon-trout,  sturgeon,  and  other  fish. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Samuel  de  (1567-1635),  the  governor 
of  the  first  French  settlers  in  Lower  Canada,  was  born  at 
Brouage,  in  1567.  His  father  was  a  sea-captain,  and 
probably  he  was  already  skilled  in  navigation  when,  while 
still  young,  he  entered  the  army  of  Henry  TV.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  ho  accompanied  a  Spanish  fleet  to 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  return  wrote  an 
account  of  the  expedition.  In  1603,  he  made  his  first 
voyage  to  Canada,  being  sent  out  by  De  Chastes,  on  whom 
the  king  had  bestowed  some  territory  in  that  country. 
During  1604-1607  he  was  engaged,  together  with  De 
Monts,  to  whom  De  Chastes's  privileges  had  been  trans- 
ferred, in  exploring  the  Canadian  coast,  in  seeking  a  site 
for  a  new  settlement,  and  in  making  surveys  and  maps. 
In  1C08  he  made  his  third  voyage;  and  in  this  year  he 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Quebec.  But 
De  Monts's  mfluence  was  now  waning;  he  had  been 
deprived  of  some  of  his  privileges;  and  the  merchants  who 
had  ventured  in  the  affair  were  losing  heart.  Under  these 
circumstances  Champlain  prevailed  upon  the  Due  de 
Soisspns  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter,  and  to  seek  the 
post  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-General  of  New  France. 
Under  him,  and  under  his  successor  the  duke  of  Condi*, 
Champlain  held  the  ofl'ice  of  lieutenant,  which  made  him 
in  reality  governor  of  the  colony.  Owing,  howeyer,  to 
quarrels  with  the  Indians,  the  settlement  seemed  likely  to 
fail ;  but,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Due  de  Montmoreuci, 
and  still  more  under  that  of  the  Due  de  Ventadour,  it 
began  to  flourish.  In  1 629  it  met  with  a  reverse, 
Champlain  being  forced  to  surrender  to  an  Euglish  fleet 
commanded  by  three  brothers  named  Kirk.  Ho  was 
carried  to  England,  but  was  restored  to  liberty  in  1632. 
He  returned  to  Canada  in  the  next  year,  and  died  there  two 
years  afterwards  (1635). 

nhamplain  published  sevei'a]  volumes  conlaiaing  accotuils  of  his 
life  work.  In  1603  oppmieil  liis  7>cs  ,S'(i«o<;'!«;  in  1613  anil  1619 
Koyagcj?,  with  ToluaUu  maps;  and  in  1632 nu  nbiiilf,'niciit  of  tlif  first 
tw»  voyages,  with  a  coutinuatiou  bringing  down  his  st-iy  to  1629, 
and  appendicps  containing  a  trcaliso  on  eeauiausliip,  and  upecimenti 
of  tlie  Huron  and  Montagnais  languages.  In  1870  the  whole  series 
of  his  works  was  published,  with  the  exception  ot  the  very  interest- 
ing account  of  his  visit  to  jfexico  and  tbo  West  Indies,  which  was 
translated  by  Alice  Wilmero  from  the  AIS.  t ppt  iu  the  public  libmry 
at  Dieppe,  and  published  by  tbo  Hakluyt  Society  in  1859. 

CHAMPOLLION,  Jeax  Francois  (1790-1831),  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  Egyptologists, 
called  U  Jeiine  to  distinguish  bira  from  Champollion- 
Figeac,  his  elder  brother,  was  born  at  Figeac,  in  tho 
department  of  Lot,  in  1790.  He  was  educated  by  his 
brother  Champollion-Figcac,  professor  of  Greek  at  Gre- 
noble, and  was  then  appointed  government  pupil  at  the 


Lyceum,  which  had  recently  been  founded.  His  first 
work  was  an  attempt  to  show  by  means  of  their  names 
that  the  giants  of  the  Bible  were  personifications  of  natural 
phenomena.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  -(1807)  he  read  before 
the  academy  of  Grenoble  a  paper  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  Coptic  was  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt.  Ho 
soon  after  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Langlts,  De  Bacy,  and  Millin.  ChampoUion's 
wonderful  acuteuess  is  best  displayed  by  his  interpretation 
of  the  Rosetta  stone,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  keen 
discussion  as  to  the  share  Dr  Young  and  he  respectively 
had  in  the  discoveries.  In  1809  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  history  iu  the  Lyceum  of  Grenoble,  and  there 
published  his  earlier  works.  He  was  sent  by  Charles  X., 
in  1824,  to  visit  the  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  museums  of  Turin,  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Naples  ;  "nd 
on  his  return  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Egyptian 
museum  at  the  Louvre.  In  1828  he  was  commissioned  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  a  scientific  ei][jedition  to  Egypt 
in  company  with  Roselliiii,  who  had  received  a  similar 
appointment  from  Leopold  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
He  remained  there  about  a  year.  In  March  1831,  he 
received  the  chair  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  which  had 
been  created  specially  for  himself,  in  the  College  de  France. 
He  was  engaged  with  Rosellini  in  publishing  the  results  of 
Egyptian  researches  at  the  expense  of  the  Tuscau  and  French 
Governments,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder, 
and  died  at  Paris  iu  1832. 

He  wrote  L'£ijyiile  whs  Ics  Phuraons,  2  vols.  Svo,  1814;  Sur 
Vfcriture  hih-uliqxte,  1821  ;  Sur  l'(ailure  dhnotifiie  ;  Prlcis  du  sys- 
time  hUroghjphi^ue,  d:c.,  1824  ;  PanllUon  Sgijplien,  otc  coUcctioii  de$ 
pei-sonnages  myihologiquea  de  Vuncieiwe  £<j!/pte  (inco-wpleU) ;  Monu- 
iiicns  de  l'£(jypte  et  de  la  Kiibie  coi)sidh'i3  par  rapport  d  Vhistoire,  la 
religion,  <tf. ;  Gi-ainmaire  Igyptienne,  1836,  edited  by  his  brother; 
Dictionuairc  hifrogl ijpkique ;  Orammaire  coptc  nud  Dictionnairt 
copte  (not  printed) ;  A lUilyse  infthodique  du  texte  demoiique  dc  Rosette; 
jipcrQti  du  risnlluls  historiques  de  la  dieouvertc  de  I'alphaiet  hitro- 
glyphique  (1827);  i/imoircs  avr  les  nigius  eviployla  par  les  Egyptieiis 
duns  leurs  trois  systiiaes  yraphiqjiesdlu  notatiojidesjn'incipalcs divi- 
sions du  temps;  LcUres  lerites  d'£gypte  et  de  Nubie  (1833) ;  and 
also  several  letters  on  Egyptian  subjects,  addressed  at  different 
periods  to  the  D\ike  de  Blacas  and  others. 

CHAJIPGLLION-FIGEAC,  Jean  Jacques  (1778- 
1867),  elder  brother  of  Jean  Francois  ChampoUion,  was 
born  at  Figeac,  in  1778  He  became  professor  of  Greek 
and  librarian  at  Grenoble,  then  librarian  of  the  imperial 
library  at  Paris,  and,  when  he  lost  this  post  in  1828, 
librarian  to  Louis  Napoleon  at  Fontaiuebleau.  He 
edited  several  of  his  brother's  works,  and  was  also  author 
of  a  number  of  original  works  on  philological  and  historical 
subjects,  among  which  may  be  mentioned — Novvelles 
rccherches  sur  les  patois  ou  itliomss  viilgaires  de  la  France 
(1809),  Aiinalesdes  Lwjides  (1819),  Paleographie  ancienne 
H  modcrne  (1839-41),  Louis  ct  Charles  d' Orleans  {18i3). 

CHANCELLOR.  Various  origins  have  been  attributed 
to  this  word,  so  important  iu  its  modern  use  over  tho 
gieater  part  of  tlie  civilized  world  ;  but  all  of  them  are  of 
a  trivial  nature,  bearing  little  reference  to  the  subsequent 
application  of. the  term.  Tho  word  chancel  is  connected 
with  the  most  ordinary  and  apt  of  these  origins.  It 
supposes  the  chancellor  to  have  been  so  called  because  ho 
Bat  within  a  lattice  or  screen  partitioned  from  the  court  of 
justice  or  hall  of  audience.  There  was  no  such  office  in  the 
early  civil  law,  and  even  under  the  later  Western  emperors 
the  cancellarius  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  subordinate 
person,  a  sort  of  clerk  of  the  chamber,  or  scribe,  who  saw 
the  petitioners,  and  arranged  about  their  business. 
Gradually  he  appears  to  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  an 
adviser  or  conscience-keeper,  on  whose  decision  the  fate  of 
suitors  in  a  great  measure  depended.  In  tho  Eastern  empire 
the  chief  cancellarius  had  become  a  powerful  and  important 
officer.     As  it  was  the  principle  of  the  popedom  to  be  tho 
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spiritual  counterpart  of  the  empire,  and  possess  a  corre- 
sponding hierarchy,  the  office  was  imitated  at  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  of  Rome,  and  a  chancery  at  the  Vatican  was 
repeated  throughout  the  several  bishopries,  where  each 
diocese  had  its  chancellor.  The  great  monastic  houses  too 
had  frequently  a  chancellor.  In  the  universities  an  officer 
of  the  same  name  was  the  connecting-link  between  those 
republican  institutions  and  the  Eomish  hierarchy.  While 
the  rfector  was  elected  by  the  proctors  of  the  nation  or 
some  other  corporate  constituency,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  in  some  cases  the  head  of  the  monastic  house  to  which 
the  university  was  subordinated,  was  ex  officio  the 
chancellor. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  the  kings  who  rose  on  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  even  of  those  who  reigned  in  Saxoo 
England,  to  gather  round  them  as  many  as  they  could 
obtain  of  the  attributes  of  the  emperor  or  basileus,  and 
hence  each  generally  had  his  cancellarius.  In  Central 
Europe  the  office  would  naturally  descend  from  the 
imperial  court  of  Charlemagne ;  and  in  France  the 
chancellor  became  the  head  of  the  law  and  the  minister  of 
justice.  The  office  was  abolished  at  the  first  Revolution. 
At  the  Restoration  the  ministry  of  justice  was  made  a 
separate  office,  and  the  chief  function  of  the  chancellor  was 
to  preside  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

It  is  perhaps  in  England  that  we  have  the  most  remarkable 

illustration  of  the  struggle  between  the  influence  of  the 

i-mperial  usages  and  the  constitutional  spirit  of  the  Northern 

nations.     The  existence  of  common  law  courts  enforcing  in 

its  strictness  what  was  deemed  the  old  law  of  the  land, 

and  the  chancery  with  its  regal  equity  interferiug  to  give 

redress,    presents    to    us   the    English    people   with   their 

common  lawj-ers  standing  up  for  their  rights  and  privileges, 

and  the  monarch,  with  his  clerical  advisers,  endeavouring 

to  acquire  the  imperial  prerogatives.     The  chancellor  was 

generally  a  churchman,  who  took  his  ideas  of  law  from  the 

canonists  and  the  civilians,  whose  principles  were  intensely 

disliked  by  the  common  lawyers.     Hence  the  two  systems 

called   law   and  equity  grew   up    in    antagonism,  neither 

throughout  a  long  contest  being  able  to  conquer  the  other ; 

and  hence  it  is  that  England  has  been  burdened  with  the 

inconvenience  of  having  two  systems  of  jurisprudence,  the 

one  called  common  law,  the  other  equity.     The  spirit  of 

the   former,  indeed,  may  be   said   to   have  been    so   far 

triumphant   in    compelling    equity   to    depart   from    her 

digressional   vagueness,    and   become   a   fixed   system    as 

securely  bound  to  statute  and  precedent  as  the  common  law 

itself.     But  even  in  Selden's  day  we  find  the  laxity  of  the 

chancellor's  equity  so  much  suspected,  that  he  says  in  his 

Table  Talk, — "  Equity  is  a  roguish  thing.     For  law  we 

have   .a   measure — know    what   to   trust    to :    equity    is 

according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chancellor,  and 

as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity.     It  is  all  one  as 

if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  we  call 

a  foot  a  chancellor's  foot.      What  an  uncertain  measure 

would  this  be  !     One  chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a 

short  foot,  another  an  indifferent  foot;  it  is  the  same  thing 

in  the  chancellor's  conscience."     How  little,  indeed,  the 

chancery  practice  had  been  at  that  time  moulded  into  a 

strict  system,  we  may  infer  from  the  seals  being  held  by 

a  churchman,  the    celebrated  Archbishop    Williams,  and 

this  at  the  time  when  the  common  law  had  accumulated 

that  amazing  mass  of  intricate  precedents  which  it  tasked 

all  the  diligence  "and  genius  of  Coke  to  reduce  into  order. 

Clarendon,  when  he  became  chancellor,  had  been  twenty 

years  out  of  practice,  and  his  successor  Shaftesbury  had  no 

jwetensions  to  be  acquainted  with  law.     Lord  Nottingham 

appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  wished  to  apply  strict 

rules  in  the  court  of  chancery,  but  it  does  no",  seem  to  have 

been  in  a  fit  condition  for  their  application.     Roger  North 


says,  "  He  was  a  formalist ;  and  took  pleasure  in  hearing 
and  deciding,  and  gave  way  to  all  kinds  of  motions  the 
counsel  would  offer ;  supposing  that  if  he  split  the  hair, 
and  with  his  gold  scales  determined  reasonably  on  one  side 
of  the  motion,  justice  was  nicely  done — not  imagining  what 
torment  the  people  endured  who  were  drawn  from  the  law, 
and  there  tost  in  a  blanket."  (Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford, 
423).  Guildford  himself,  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Campbell,  "had  as  much  law  as  he  could  contain,"  made 
light  of  the  mere  judicial  business  of  his  office,  which  ero 
then,  however,  had  begun  to  show  its  characteristic  defects, 
for,  according  to  his  biographer,  "  the  greatest  pain  ho 
endured  ensued  from  a  sense  he  had  of  the  torments  the 
suitors  underwent  by  the  excessive  charges  and  delays  of 
the  court." 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  is  a  great 
state  officer,  with  varied  and  disconnected  functions.  He 
is  in  official  rank  the  highest  civil  subject  in  the  land  out 
of  the  royal  family,  and  when  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  he 
iuvariably  is,  he  takes  precedence  immediately  after  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  functions  have  sometimes 
been  exercised  by  a  "  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;"  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  essential  difference  between  tlio 
two  offices,  save  that  the  keeper  is  appointed  by  mere 
delivery  of  the  seal,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  confer  all 
the  powers  appertaining  to  the  office,  while  a  chancellor 
receives  letters  patent  along  with  it.  As  a  great  officer  of 
state,  the  chancellor  acts  for  both  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  some  respects  for  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
Ireland.  As  an  administrative  officer,  as  a  judge,  and  as 
head  of  the  law,  he  acts  merely  for  England.  In  the  first 
class  of  functions  he  acts  as  prolocutor,  speaker,  or  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  this  capacity  it  some- 
times falls  to  him  to  adjudicate  in  Scottish  law,  since  he 
often  leads  the  judgment  of  the  house  on  appeals.  (See 
Appeajl.)  By  the  Treaty  of  Unionj  one  great  seal  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  for  all  public  acts.  Hence,  in  this 
department,  the  chancellor's  authority  extends  to  the 
whole  of  Britain,  and  thus  the  commissions  of  the  peace 
for  Scotland  as  well  as  England  issue  from  tim.  His 
English  ministerial  functions  are  thus  briefly  described  by 
Blackstone  : — "  He  became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience, 
visitor,  in  right  of  the  king,  of  all  hospitals  and  colleges 
of  the  king's  foundation,  and  patron  of  all  the  king's 
livings  under  the  value  of  twenty  marks  per  annum  in 
the  king's  books.  He  b  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants, 
idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has  the  general  superintendence 
of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  kingdom."  There  is  muck 
convenience  in  the  repetition  of  such  vague  definitions,  from 
the  difficulty  of  more  specifically  defining  the  chancellor's 
functions  in  these  matters.  His  indistinct  and  unsatis- 
factory authority  as  to  charitable  foundations  has  been 
virtually  superseded  by  the  Charity  Commissioners'  Act  of 
1853  (17  Vict.  cap.  137).  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  by 
office  a  privy-councillor,  and  it  has  long  been  the  practice 
to  make  him  a  cabinet  minister.  Hence  he  belongs  to  a 
political  party,  and  is  affected  by  its  fluctuations.  This 
has  often  been  denounced  as  destructive  of  the  independence 
and  calm  deliberativeness  essential  to-  the  purity  and 
efficiency  of  the  bench.  In  defence,  however,  of  the 
ministerial  connection  of  the  chancellor,  it  has  been  said 
that,  while  the  other  judges  should  bo  permanent,  the  head 
of  the  law  should  stand  or  fall  with  the  ministry,  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  his  effective  resp,onsibility  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  proper  use  of  his  extensive  powers.  The 
addition  of  permanent  judges  to  the  Chancery  Court  has 
removed  many  of  the  objections  to  the  fluctuating  character 
of  the  office. 

Under  the  Judicature  Act,"  1873,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and,  although  the  Act  is 
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iiingularly  indefinite  on  the  subject,  of  tlie  High  Court  of 
Justice  also.  He  is  named  as  president  o[  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  latter  court.  By  the  Amendment  Act  of 
1875,  he  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  "  permanent  member  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice"  within  the  meaning  of  the  section 
of  the  original  Act,  limiting  the  number  of  permanent 
judges  to  twenty-one.  liis  judicial  patronage  is  very 
extensive,  and  Lord  Campbell  says  that  he  is  by  usage  the 
adviser  of  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of  judges  in  the 
euperiot  courts.  His  proper  title  is  "  Lord  High  Chancellor 
pf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  His  salary  is  X10,000  per 
onnum,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £5000  per  annum. 

In  Ireland  there  is  a  lord  chancellor  at  the  head  of  the 
equity  system,  which  arose  in  minute  imitation  of  the 
English. 

In  Scotland  a  chancellor  appears  at  a  pretty  early  period 
in  history,  as  the  person  who,  being  the  adviser  and  con- 
science-keeper of  the  king,  issued  his  writs  or  letters  for 
the  remedy  of  injustice  done  by  judges  or  other  persons  in 
power.  A  comparison  between  tbo  English  and  the  Scottish 
chancellors  of  the  I3th  century  would  probably  show  them 
to  have  then  been  much  alike.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
civil  law  predominating  in  Scotland,  the  chancellor  was  its 
chief  administrator,  instead  of  leading  on  a  system 
antagonistic  to  the  common  law.  Hence  he  became  the 
leading  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  its  establishment 
in  1533.  While  Episcopacy  predominated  he  was  generally 
an  ecclesiastic,  never  a  working  lawyer;  and  after  the 
Revolution  he  became  an  officer  of  state,  who  was  not 
expected  to  be  a  working  lawyer.  Hence,  when  by  the 
Treaty  of  Union  the  great  seal  for  public  transactions  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  in  England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  dropped  out  of  existence.  A  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  continued  to  bo  appointed  fur  sealing  writs  as  to 
private  matters,  and  the  office  of  director  of  'chancery 
remained  for  the  transaction  of  routine  business  connected 
with  the  department.  When  the  method  of  certifying 
hereditary  successions  was  simplified  and  placed  on  a 
uniform  system  in  1848,  it  was  put  under  the  direction  of 
an  officer  called  the  Sheriff  of  Chancery. 

The  Chanceltor  of  a  Diocese  is  an  officer  who  holds  the 
courts  of  the  bishop,  and  acts  as  his  assessor  or  adviser  in 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  law.  A  bishop  may  be  compelled 
to  appoint  a  chancellor ;  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
chancellor  to  the  bishop. 

The  Clutncellor  of  the  Diicliy  of  Lancaster  is  an  officer 
appointed  of  old  chiefly  to  determine  controversies  between 
the  king  and  his  tenants  of  the  duchy  land,  and  otherwise 
to  direct  all  the  king's  affairs  belonging  to  that  court.  By 
late  practice,  the  office,  nominally  one  of  high  dignity,  but 
demanding  little  exertion,  has  Veen  given  to  statesmen  who 
have  grown  old  in  other  and  more  laborious  offices,  but 
whose  services  are  still  desired  in  the  mhiistry. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  an  ofticcr  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  definitions  of  his  functions,  presides 
in  the  Exchequer  Court,  and  takes  care  of  the  interest  of 
the  Crown.  Ho  is  always  in  commission  with  the  lord 
treasurer  for  the  letting  of  Crown  lands,  Ac,  and  has 
power,  with  others,  to  compound  for  forfeitures  of  lands 
upon  penal  statutes.  While  the  treasury  is  understood  to 
have  the  custody  and  distribution  of  the  collected  revenue, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  exchequer  to  realize  it.  Hence  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  tlie  head  of  that  depart- 
ment which  proposes  to  parliament  the  i>lansfor  the  annual 
revenue,  and  sees  to  its  realization,  is  always  an  important 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Sometimes  ho  is  prime  minister. 
Hi.s  annual  statement  of  the  method  by  which  he  proposes 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  cxchcrpier  is  called  "The 
Budget."  The  salary  attached  to  the  office  is  i5000 
a  yea. 


CHAXCERY,  the  couit  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  now 
consolidated  along  with  the  other  superior  courts  in  the 
Suprema  Court  of  Judicature  by  the  Act  of  1873.  Its 
origin  has  been  briefiy  noticed  under  the  head  o( 
Chancelloe. 

It  has  been  customary  to  say  thai  iho  Court  of  Chancery 
consists  of  two  distinct  tribunals — one  axourt  of  common 
law,  the  other  a  court  of  equity.  From  the  former  have 
issued  all  the  original  writs  pissing  under  the  great  seal, 
all  commissionj  of  sewers,  lunacy,  and  the  like — some  of 
these  writs  being  originally  kept  in  a  hanaper  or  hamper 
(whence  the  "  hanaper  office"),  and  others  in  a  little  sack 
or  bag  (whence  the  "  petty-bag  oflke  ").  The  court  had 
likewise  power  to  hold  pleas  upon  scire  facias  for  repeal 
of  letters  patent,  &c.  "  So  little,"  sa3's  Blackstone,  "  ia 
commonly  done  on  the  common  law  side  of  the  court  that 
1  have  met  with  no  traces  of  any  writ  of  error  being  actu- 
ally brought  since  the  fourteenth  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth." 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancerj'  was 
founded  on  the  supposed  superiority  of  conscience  and 
equity  over  the  strict  law.  The  appearance  of  equity  in 
England  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  course  of  legal 
history  in  progressive  societies.  Whiit  is  remarkable  is 
that,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  or  superseding  ths 
common  law,  it  gave  rise  to  a  wholly  independent  set  of 
tribunals.  The  English  dislike  of  the  civil  law,  and  the 
tendency  to  follow  precedent  which  has  never  ceased  to 
characterize  English  lawyers,  account  for  this  unfortunate 
separation.  The  claims  of  equity  in  its  earlier  stages  are 
well  expressed  in  the  little  treatise  called  Doctor  and  Student, 
published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  : — "  Conscience  never 
residteth  the  law  nor  addeth  to  it,  but  only  when  the  law  is 
directly  in  itself  against  the  laxo  of  God,  or  law  of  reason." 
So  also  King  James,  speaking  in  the  Star  Chamber,  says, 
"  Where  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  many  cases  will  undo  a 
subject,  then  the  chancery  tempers  the  law  with  equity, 
and  so  mixes  mercy  with  justice,  as  it  preserves  a  man  from 
destruction."  This  theory  of  the  essential  opposition 
between  law  and  equity,  and  of  the  natural  superiority  of 
the  latter,  remained  long  after  equity  had  ceased  to  found 
itself  on  natural  justice,  and  had  become  as  fixed  and  rigid 
as  the  common  law  itself.  The  jealousy  of  the  common 
lawyers  came  to  a  head  in  the  time  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  when 
Coke  disputed  the  right  of  the  Chancery  to  give  relief 
against  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  obtained 
by  gross  fraud  and  imposition.  James  I., after  consultation, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Court  of  Equity.  The  substitution 
of  lay  for  clerical  chancellors  is  regarded  by  Mr  Spence 
{Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery)  as  having 
at  first  been  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  laymen  were 
ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  their  predecessors  had 
acted.  Lord  Nottingham  is  usually  credited  with  the  first 
attempt  to  reduce  the  decisions  of  the  court  to  order,  and 
his  work  was  continued  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  By  the  time 
of  Lord  Eldon.  equity  had  become  fixed,  and  the  judges, 
like  their  brethren  in  the  common  law  courts,  strictly 
followed  the  precedents.  Henceforward  chancery  and  common 
law  courts  have  exhibited  the  anomaly  of  two  co-ordinate 
sets  of  tribunals,  empowered  to  deal  with  the  same  matters, 
and  compelled  to  proceed  in  many  cases  on  wholly  diti'erent 
principles.  The  Court  of  Chancery  could  in  most  cases 
prevent  a  person  from  taking  advantage  of  a  common  law 
right,  not  approved  of  by  its  own  system.  But  if  a  suitor 
chose  to  go  to  a  court  of  common  law,  he  might  claim  such 
unjust  rights,  and  it  recjuired  the  special  intervention  of 
the  Court  of  Equity  to  prevent  his  enforcing  them.  In 
many  cases  also  a  special  application  had  to  be  made  t-j 
chancery  for  facilities  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  a  case  at  common  law.     Another 
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Bource  of  di£Scultjr  and  anmsjance  was  the  uncertainty  iu 
many  cases  whether  the  chancery  or  common  law  courts 
were  the  proper  tribunal,  so  that  a  suitor  often  found  at 
the  close  of  an  expensive  and  protracted  suit  that  ho  hgid 
niLstaken  his  court  and  must  go  elsewhere  for  relief. 
Attempts  more  or  less  successful  were  made  to  lessen  thoje 
evik  by  giving  the  powers  to  both  sets  of  courts ;  but  down 
to  the  consolidation  effected  by  the  Judicature  Act,  our 
judicial  system  justified  the  sarcasm  of  Lord  Westbury, 
that  we  set  up  one  tribunal  to  do  injustice  and  another  to 
stop  it.  In  one  of  the  last  cases,  the  custody  of  an 
infant,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Queen's  Bench  to 
one  claimant,  was  transferred  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
another.  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  into  court  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child  made  her  a  ward  of  court,  and 
enabled  the  judge  in  c)iancery  to  npply  the  principles  of 
equity  to  tue  case. 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  chancery  was  commonly 
divided  into  exchtsive,  concurrent,  and  Mixiliiuy.  Chancery 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  when  there  were  no  forms  of 
action  by  which  relief  could  be  obtained  at  law,  in  respect 
of  rights,  which  ought  to  be  enforced.  Truists  are  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  this  class,  and  are,  in  fact, 
the  main  staple  of  the  business  of  the  court.  It  also 
includes  the  rights  of  married  women,  infants,  and  lunatics. 
Chancery  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  when  the  common  law 
did  not  give  adequate  relief,  eff.,  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident, 
mistake,  specific  performance  of  contracts,  &c.  It  had 
auxiliary  jurisdiction  when  the  administrative  machinery 
of  thu  law  courts  was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary 
evidence. 

The  Judicature  Act,  1873,  enacts  (§24)  that  in  every 
civil  cause  or  matter  commenced  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  law  aud  equity  shall  be  administered  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  respectively, 
according  to  the  rules  therein  contained,  v.hich  provide  for 
giving  effect  in  all  cases  to  "equitable  rights  and  other 
matters  of  equity."  The  25th  section  declares  the  law 
hereafter  to  be  administered  in  England  on  certain  points, 
and  ordains  that  "  generally  in  all  matters  not  hereinbefore 
particularly  mentioned  in  which  there  is  any  conflict  or 
variance  between  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  rules  of  the 
common  law  with  reference  to  the  same  matter,  the  rules 
of  equity  shall  prevail." 

Previous  to  being  merged  in  this  New  Supreme  Court  of 
judicature,  the  Court  of  Chancery  consisted  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  two  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal,  and  three  Vice-Chancellors.  The  Vice-Chancellors 
and  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  are  comparatively  recent 
creations. 

Notwithstanding  the  fusion  of  the  courts  the  great 
division  between  common  law  courts  and  chancery  is  not 
obliterated.  The  chancery  judges  form  a  division  by  them- 
selves, to  which  all  the  pendiug  business  of  the  old  court  has 
been  transferred,  and  to  which  all  causes  and  matters  which, 
but  for  the  Act,  would  have  been  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  that  court  are  assigned.  The  Chancery 
Division  still  is,  and  probably  will  for  a  loug  time  be. 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  its 
business,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  administrative 
arrangements,  and  by  having  a  separate  bar.  Another 
distinction  is  making  itself  apparent,  and  will  assume  great 
importance  if  finally  established.  The  Chancery  Division 
seems  to  be  unwilling  to  try  cases  by  jury  ;  and  in  a  recent 
case  there  has  been  a  direct  collision  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  between  the  Chancery  and  the  Common  Law 
Judges. 

CHANDA,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Nagpur 
division  of  the  Central  Province.',  situated  between  19°  7' 
and  20°  51'  N.  lat..  and  78°  51'  aud  80°  51'  E.  long.    It  U 


bounded  ou  the  N.  by  the  districts  of  Kaipur,  Bhandira,  and 
TVardhd,  on  the  E.  by  Ba^tAr  and  Kaipur,  on  the  S.  by 
Sironchd.  and  ou  the  W.  by  the  Wardhd  and  I'rauhltii 
rivers,  which  divide  it  from  Berar  and  the  Hyderabad 
territory.  Excepting  in  the  extreme  west,  hills  are  thicklj 
dotted  over  the  country,  sometimes  in  detached  ranges, 
occasionally  in  isolated  peaks  rising  sheer  out  from  the 
plain.  Toward.1  the  east  they  increase  in  height,  and  form 
a  broad  table-land,  at  places  2000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  Waingangi  Eiver  flows  through  the  district  from 
north  to  south,  meeting  the  Wardhi  Kiver  at  Seoni,  where 
their  streams  imite  to  form  the  Pranhitd.  The  census  of 
1872  returns  the  total  area  of  the  district  at  9700  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  584,431  souls,  residing  iu 
2392  villages  and  townships,  and  dwelling  in  108,258 
houses.  Of  the  total  population,  397,540, 'or  74'39  per 
cent.,  are  Hindus  ;  8176.  or  1-52  per  cent.,  Muhammadans  ; 
G48  or  •12  per  cent.,  Buddhists  and  Jains;  89,  or  "02 
per  cent.,  Christians  ;  and  127,978,  or  23'95  per  cent., 
aboriginal  tribeii  and  peo[)le  returned  in  the  census  report 
under  the  heading  of  "  others."  Two  towns  in  the  district 
are  returned  a.'  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  5000 
souls  ;  viz.,  Ch.^ndd.  population  16,233,  and  Armorl,  popu- 
lation 5J71.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  9700  square 
mile.",  only  988  were  actually  under  cultivation  in  1873-74, 
5200  square  miles  being  returned  as  cultivable,  and  3509 
as  uncultivable  \\aste.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  wheat, 
oil-.seeds,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  Within  the  last  few  years 
extensive  coal  and  iron  beds  have  been  discovered,  and  20 
mines  were  in  operation  in  1873-74.  A  branch  line  of 
railway  will  shortly  connect  the  Chdndd  coal-measures 
with  the  Bombay  railway  system.  Dense  woods  cover 
the  country.  Teak  grows  everywhere ;  and  in  the 
Government  fcrefts,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  it 
attains  a  large  size.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  district 
is  cotton  cloths,  both  of  coarse  and  fine  quality,  which  arc 
largely  exported  to  Western  India.  Silkworm  breeding 
is  largely  carried  on,  and  silk  or  silk  and  cotton  fabrics 
are  wcwen.  Iron  smelting  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  The  district  trade  is  conducted  at  annual  fairs, 
which  are  held  at  the  towns  of  Chdndd,  Bhdndak,  Chimur, 
MArkandl, .  and  Warhd,  and  are  numerously  attended  by 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  sales  effected  at  the.»c 
fairs  in  1868-69  amounted  to  £152,224. 

Chdndd  is  thickly  studded  with  fine  tanks,  or  rather 
artificial  lakes,  formed  by  closing  the  outlets  of  small 
valleys,  or  by  throwing  a  dam  acro.'s  tracts  intersected  by 
streams.  The  broad  clear  sheets  of  water  thus  created  arc 
often  very  picturesque  in  their  surrouudiugs  of  wood  and 
rock.  The  chief  architectural  objects  of  interest  are  the 
cave  temples  at  Bhdndak,  Winjbdsanf,  DewdU.  and 
Ghugus  ;  a  rock  temple  in  the  bed  of  the  Wardhd  Eiver 
below  Balldlpur;  the  ancient  teuples  at  Mdrkandi, 
Ambgdon,  and  elsewhere  ;  the  forts  of  Wairdgarh  and 
Balldlpur  ;  and  the  old  walls  of  the  city  of  Chdndd,  its 
system  of  water-works,  and  the  tombs  of  the  aboriginal 
Gond  kings. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  district  in  1873-74  amouutud 
to  £38,922.10s.,  of  which  £24,402  or  627  per  cent.,  was 
derived  from  the  land,  for  the  education  of  the  people,  67 
schools,  attended  by  3347  pupils,  were  either  entirely 
supported  by  the  state,  or  were  subsidized  under  thu 
grant-in-aid  rules.  For  the  relief  of  the  sick,  4  charitable 
dispensaries  were  maintained,  at  which  24,448  persons 
were  treated,  at  a  total  cost  of  £660,  of  which  £439  was 
contributed  by  Government.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Chdndd 
town  averages  44-67  inches,  but  in  the  hilly  wooded 
region  to  the  east  it  is  considerably  higher.  The  rainy 
season  lasts  from  the  middla  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September.     From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  close  :( 
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November  fever  of  a  raaJarious  type  pervaiJs  all  over  the 
district.     Cholera  and  smallpox  are  ako  common. 

ChAndI,  the  principal  town  in  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  19°  57'  N.  lat.  and  79°*22'  E. 
long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Virdi  and  Jharpat  rivers. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  cut  stone  five  and  a 
half  miles  in  circuit,  and  crowned  with  battlements  still  in 
perfect  preservation.  The  town  contains  a  total  population 
of  16,233  souls,  classified  as  follows  ;— Hindus,  14,350; 
Mubammadans,  1294;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  53;  Christians, 
76;  and  "others,"  460.  The  municipal  revenue  in  1871 
was  £1 120.  The  population  of  the  town  is  chiefly  Marhattd 
and  Telingi ;  the  traders,  shopkeepers,  and  craftsmen  bo- 
long  to  the  latter.  The  principal  raaunfactures  are  coarse 
and  fine  cotton  cloths,  silk  fabrics,  brass  utensils,  leather 
slippers,  and  bamboo  work.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  con- 
siderable external  trade,  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1868-69 
being  returned  at  £178,044,  and  the  exports  at  £114,342. 
The  civil  station  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city,  having 
the  military  cantonments  to  the  west,  with  the  civil  lines  in 
the  centre  and  east/ 

CH  ANDARNAGAE  (^opuhTlyCkniidemagore),  aFrench 
BettFement,  with  a  small  adjoining  territory,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eiver  Htigli,  20  miles  above  Calcutta,  in 
22°  51'  40"  N.  lat.  and  88°  24'  50"  E.  long.  Chandaruagar 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  European  history  of 
Bengal.  It  became  a  French  settlement  towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  but  did  not  rise  to  any  importance 
tiU  the  time  of  Dupleix,  during  whose  administration  more 
than  two  thousand  brick-houses  were  erected  in  the  town, 
and  a  considerable  maritime  trade  was  carried  on.  In 
1757,  Chandaruagar  was  bombarded  by  an  English  fleet 
and  captured ;  the  fortifications  and  houses  were  after- 
wards demolished.  On  peace  being  established,  the  town 
was  restored  to  the  Erench  in  1763.  When  hostilities 
afterwards  broke  out  in  1794,  it  was  again  taken  possession 
of  by  the  English,  and  was  held  by  them  till  1816, 
when  it  was  a  second  time  given  up  to  the  French ;  it  has 
ever  since  remained  in  their  possession.  All  the  former 
commercial  grandeur  of  Chandaruagar  has  now  passed  away, 
and  at  present  it  is  little  more  than  a  quiet  suburb  of 
Calcutta,  without  any  external  trade.  The  European  town 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  Hiigli, 
with  clean  wide  thoroughfares,  and  many  elegant  resi'^ences 
along  the  river  bank.  The  total  area  of  the  territory  is 
only  2330  acres,  including  a  few  villages  outside  the  town. 
The  authorities  of  Chandarnagar  are  subject  to  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  Oovernor-Qeneral  of  Pondicherrf,  to 
whom  is  confided  the  general  government  of  all  the  French 
possessions  in  India. 

CHANDLER,  Riohahd,  D.D.  (1738-1810),  a  British 
antiquary,  was  bom  in  1738,  at  Elson  in  Hami)shire,  and 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  His  first  work  consisted  of  fragments  from  the 
minor  Greek  poets,  with  notes  (1759);  and  in  1763  ho 
published  a  fine  edition  of  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
Marmora  Oxoniensia,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  supplying  the  lacunaj.  In  17C3 
Chandler,  together  with  Revctt,  the  architect,  and  Pars,  a 
painter,  was  sent  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  to  explore  the 
antiquities  of  Ionia  and  Greece.  After  spending  above  a 
year  in  Asia  Minor  the  travellers  passed  another  year  in 
Greece,  examining  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  end  of  1766.  The  result  of 
their  joint  investigations  was  the  two  magnificent  folios  of 
Ionian  antiquities  published  in  1769.  Chandler  also 
published  a  very  valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  entitled 
Inscriptiones  Andqua;  pUr<jcque  nondiim  eilitce,  in  Asia 
Minore  et  Grcecia,  prasertim  Athenis,  colledw  (Oxford, 
1774),     In  1775  ho  published  his  Traveh  in  Asia  Minor; 


in  1776  his  Traveh  in  Greece;  and  in  1800  his  Bjstory 
of  Iliurn,  in  which  ho  asserted  the  accuracy  of  Homer'f 
geography.  His  Life  oj  Bisliop  Wmjiiflete,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  to  Henry  VI.,  did  not  appear  tUl  after  his  death, 
in  1811.  After  his  return  from  Greece,  Chandler  obtained 
several  church  preferments,  including  the  rectory  of 
Tylehurst,  in  Berkshire;  and  after  marrying  and  travelling 
for  some  time  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he  settled  down 
in  England,  where  he  died  in  1810. 

CHANDLER,  Samuel,  D.D.  (1693-1766),  t  lesimcd 
Dissenting  minister,  was  born  at  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire, 
where  his  father  was  an  eminent  Nonconformist  minister. 
He  was  sent  to  school  at  .Gloucester,  where  he  commenced 
a  life-long  friendship  with  Bishop  Butler  and  Archbishop 
Seeker ;  and  he  afterwards  studied  at  Leyden.  His  talents 
and  learning  were  such  that  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  was  made  D.D.  of 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  He  ako  received  ofifers  of  high 
preferment  in  the  Established  church.  These  he  decidedly 
refused,  remaining  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  position  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  For  some  time  he  preached  at 
Peckham,  and  for  forty  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  meeting- 
house in  the  Old  Jewry.  During  two  or  three  years, 
having  fallen  intp  pecuniary  distress  through  the  failure 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  he  kept  a  book-shop  in  the 
Poultry.  On  the  death  of  George  II.  Chandler  published 
a  sermon  in  which  he  compared  that  king  to  King  David. 
This  view  was  attacked  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  History 
of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart,  in  which  the  author 
complained  of  the  parallel  as  an  insult  to  the  late  king, 
and,  following  Bayle,  exhibited  king  David  as  an  example 
of  perfidy,  lust,  and  cruelty.  Chandler  condescended  to 
reply  in  A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  Bhvid,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  his  productions.  This  work  was  just 
completed  wheu  he  died,  on  May  8,  1766.  He  left  4  vols,  of 
sermons  (1768),  and  commentaiies  on  St  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Thessalouians  (1777),  several 
works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  a  work  on 
fcubscription  to  articles  of  faith  (1748). 

CHANG-CHOW,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Fuh-keen,  on  a  branch  of  the  River  Lung  Keang,  35  mile* 
west  of  Amoy.  It  is  well  built,  and  surrounded  with  u 
wall  4A  miles  in  circumference,  which,  however,  includes  a 
good  deal  of  open  ground.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
granite,  but  are  very  dirty.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
curious  bridge,  800  feet  long,  constructed  of  wooden  planks 
supported  on  25  piles  of  stones  about  30  feet  apart.  The 
city  is  a  centre  of  the  silk-trade,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
commerce  in  different  directions.  Brick-works  and  sugar- 
factories  are  among  its  chief  industrial  establishments.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000. 

CIL\:srNEL  ISLANDS,  a  number  of  islands  politically 
attached  to  Great  Britain,  but  connected  with  France  by 
geographical  position,  being  situated  in  -the  great  bay  of  St 
Michael,  which  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  the  departments 
of  Manche,  lUe-et-Vilaine,  and  Cfites  du  Nord.  They  are 
naturally  divided  into  four  principal  groups — the  northern, 
which  includes  Aldcruey,  Burhou,  and  the  Casquets, 
lying  off  the  Cape  do  la  Hogue ;  the  north-central,  com- 
prising Guernsey,  Herra,  and  Sark,  about  eighteen  miles 
to  the  south-west ;  the  south-central,  or  Jersey  and  ita 
adjacencies,  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  bay  ;  and  the 
southern,  or  the  Minquiers  and  Chausscys,  with  their 
multitudinous  islets.  'The  total  area  is  about  75  square 
miles,  or  48,000  acres. 

The  geological  character  of  all  the  groups  is  in  their 
principal  features  the  same,  for  the  islands  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  igneous  rocks  in  various  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion. They  have  been  denuded  of  nearly  all  the  fossiliferous 
aad  stratified  rocka  with  which  at  on  earlier  period  they 
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would  seem  to  have  been  covered.     The  process  which  has 

thus  Btript  the  islands  is  still  going  on  around  the  coasts, 

wearing  the  cliffs  into  cavQS  and  guUies,  and  grinding  the 

rocks  into  shingle  and  sand.     The  tide  in  St  Michael's  bay 

is    of   very   considerable 

force,    and     rises    to    a 

height  of  about  forty  feet 

at  Jersey,  and  to  about 

thirty  at  Guernsey,  while 

the    diflference    of    high 

water  at  spring  and  neap 

tides  is  seventeen  feet  at 

the    former    island    and 

eleven  at  the  latter. 

The  minerals  belong- 
ing to  granitic  rocks  are 
very  abundant,  such  as 
crystals  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  many 
kinds  of  quartz  and  felspar, 
is  everywhere  abundant. 

The  flora  of  the  islands  is  remarkably  rich  considering 
their  extent  nearly  2000  different  species  of  plants  having 
been  counted  throughout  the  group.  Of  timber  properly 
speaking  there  is  hardly  aiiy,  but  the  evergreen  oak,  the  elm, 
and  the  beech  grow  well  and  are  abundant.  Wheat  is  the 
principal  grain  in  cultivation;  but  far  more  ground  is 
taken  up  with  turnips  and  potatoes,  mangold,  parsnip,  and 
carrot.  The  tomato  ripens  as  in  France,  and  the  Chinese 
yam  has  been  successfully  grown.  There  is  a  curious 
cabbage,  chiefly  cultivated  in  Jersey,  which  shoots  up 
into  a  long  woody  stalk  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height, 
fit  for  walking-sticks  or  palisades.  Grapes  and  peaches 
come  to  perfection  in  green-houses  without  artiiicial  heat ; 
and  not  only  apples  and  pears  but  oranges  and  figs  can 
be  reared  in  the  open  air.  The  arbutus  ripens  its  fruit, 
and  the  camellia  clothes  itself  with  blossoai,  as  in  more 
southern  climates;  the  fuchsia  reaches  a  height  of  15  or 
20  feet,  and  the  magnolia  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
tree.  Of  the  flowers,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  that 
abound  throughout  the  islands,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  Guernsey  lily  with  its  rich  red  petals,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  Japan. 

The  number  of  the  species  of  the  mammalia  is  little  over 
twenty,  and  several  of  these  have  been  introduced  by  man. 
There  is  a  special  breed  of  horned  cattle,  and  each  island 
has  its  own  variety,  which  is  carefully  kept  from  all  inter- 
mixture. The  animals  are  small  and  delicate,  and  marked 
by  a  peculiar  yellow  colour  round  the  eyes  and  within  the 
ears.  The  red  deer  was  once  indigenous,  and  the  black 
rat  is  still  common  in  Aldemey  and  Herm.  Nearly  300 
species  of  birds  fiave  been  found,  or  more  than  half  the 
whole  British  list  ,'  There  are  few  localities  in  the  northern 
seas  which  are  visUed  by  a  greater  variety  of  fish,  and  the 
coasts  abound  in  Crustacea,  shell-fish,  and  zoophytes. 

Owing  to  the  Norman  system  of  land-tenure  being  still 
in  force,  the  land  is  parcelled  out  among  a  great  number  of 
small  proprietors,  and  in  Aldemey,  for  example,  five  or 
eight  acres  of  arable  land  is  accounted  a  fair  estate.  The 
results  of  this  arrangement  seem  to  be  favourable  in  the 
extreme.  Every  comer  of  ground  is  carefuOy  and  intelli- 
gently cultivated,  and  a  considerable  proportion  is  allotted 
to  market-gardening.  The  cottages  are  neat  and  comfort- 
able, the  hedges  well  trimmed,  and  the  roads  kept  in 
excellent  repair.  Wealth  is  for  the  most  part  pretty  equally 
distributed,  and  poverty  or  pauperism  is  comparatively 
unknown.  There  is  a  very  considerable  export  and  import 
trade,  the  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
islands  dispatched  to  England  in  1874  amounting  to 
je459,639,  or  between  ,£9  and  £10  for  every  acre  of  land  ; 


while  the  total  importation  of  British  and  foreign  articles 
reached  the  sum  of  £982,656.  The  population  of  the 
whole  group  has  largely  increased  during  the  present 
century,  though,  on  account  of  exceptional  causes,  the 
numbers  in  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  not  so  great  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  In 
1821  Jersey  had  28,600  inhabitants,  as  compared  with 
66,627  in  1871  ;  and  Guernsey  aud  the  dependent  islands, 
inclusive  of  Aldemey,  Sark,  <S:c.,  had  20,827,  as  compared 
with  33,699.  For  further  details  on  the  economical  con- 
dition of  the  islands  the  reader  may  consult  the  separate 
articles  Alderney,  Jeesey,  &c. 

The  language  spoken  in  ordinary  life  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  is  in  great  measure  the  same  as  the  Old 
Norman  French,  though  modern  French  is  used  in  the  law 
courts,  and  English  is  taught  in  all  the  parochial  schools, 
and  is  familiar  to  a  gradually  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population,  especially  in  Jersey  and  Alderney.  The  several 
islands  have  each  its  own  dialect,  differing  from  that  of  the 
others  at  once  in  vocabulary  and  idiom ;  and  a  very  marked 
ditferenceis  observable  between  the  pronunciation  in  the  north 
and  the  south  of  Guernsey.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that 
every  parish  in  that  island  has  some  recognizable  peculiarity 
of  speech  ,  but  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  probably  only  in 
the  same  way  in  which  it  could  be  asserted  of  neighbouring 
parishes  throughout  the  country.  None  of  the  dialects 
have  received  much  literary  cultivation,  though  Jersey  is 
proud  of  being  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  principal 
Norman  poets,  R.  Wace,  and  has  given  a  number  of  writers 
to  English  literature.  The  Guernsey  patois  is  rendered 
pretty  well  known  to  the  philologist  by  the  Rimes  Gnerne- 
eiaises  cf  George  Mdtivier,  who  has  since  published  a 
Dictionnaire  Franco-Nonuand,  ou  Eecueil  des  mota  parti- 
culiers  au  diahcte  de  C'uerneseij,  1870  ;  aud  a  fair  idea  o^ 
that  of  Jersey  is  obtainable  from  the  Rimes  ei  foesiea 
Jersiaises  de  divers  autevrs,  by  A.  Mourant,  1865. 

The  ongmal  ethnology  and  pre-Christian  history  of  the  Channel 
Islands  are  largely  matters  of  conjecture  and  debate.  Of  early 
inhabitants  abundant  proof  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  megalithio 
monuments — cromlechs,  kistvaens,  and  maenhii'8-^-«till  extant  in 
various  quarters,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  these 
memorials  was  much  greater  in  recent  centuries.  One  of  the  most 
important,  indeed — a  cromlech  neai  St  Helier's — was  only  removed 
in  1788.  But  httla  trace  has  been  left  of  Koman  occupation,  and 
such  remains  as  have  been  discovered  are  mainly  of  the  portable 
description  that  affords  little  proof  of  actual  settlement.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  St  Marcou  or  Marculfus  visited  the  islands  as  a 
Christian  missionary  in  540,  and  in  568  he  was  followed  by  St 
Magloire  (a  friend  and  fellow-evangelist  of  St  Samson  of  Dol),  who 
founded  monastenes  at  Sark  and  at  Jersey.  In  9S3  the  islands 
were  made  over  by  ^odolph  of  Brittany  to  William  of  Normandy, 
the  son  of  Rollo  ;  and  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
their  allegiance  shifted  between  the  English  crown  and  the 
Norman  coronet  according'  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  policy. 
During  the  purely  Norman  period,  they  had  been  enriched  with 
numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings,  some  of  which  are  still  extant, 
in  a  more  or  leis  perfect  condition.  In  the  reign  of  John  of  Eng- 
land, the  futtire  of  the  islands  was  decided  by  their  attachment  to 
the  Englislj  crown,  in  spite  of  the  separation  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. To  John  it  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  A  document,  at  one 
time  regarded  by  the  islanders  as  their  Magn^  Charta  ,  but  "modern 
criticism  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  genuine.  An  unauthen- 
ticated  "  copy  "  of  uncertain  origin  alone  has  been  discovered,  and 
there  is  Mttfe  proof  of  there  ever  having  been  an  original ;  while  it 
is  plain  that  the  islands  were  in  possession  of  several  of  the  privi- 
leges which  it  professes  to  accord  previous  to  the  supposed  date. 
The  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  full  of  disturbance  and  trouble ;  and 
in  1279  Jersey  and  Guernsey  received  from  the  king,  by  letters 
patent,  a  public  seal  as  a  remedy  for  the  dangers  and  losses  which 
they  had  incurred  by  lack  of  such  a  certificate.  Edward  II.  found  it 
necessary  to  instruct  his  collectors  not  to  treat  the  islanders  as 
foreigners  ;  his  successor,  Edward  III.,  fully  confirmed  their  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  customs  in  1341;  and  his  charter  was  re- 
cogni2ed  by  Kichard  II.  in  1378.  In  1343  there  was  a  descent 
of  the  French  in  Guernsey  ;  the  governor  was  beaten,  and  Castle 
Comet  besieged.  In  1380  Piuj  IV.  issued  a  bull  of  anathema 
against  all  who  molested  the  islands  ;  it  was  formally  registered  in 
Brittany  in  1384,  and  in  France  in  1386 ;  and  in  this  way  they 
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iicquired  tho  riglit  of  neutrality,  which  they  retained  till  1689. 
Henry  V.  confiscated  the  alien  prioriea  which  had  kept  up  the  same 
connection  with  NorinauJy  as  before  the  Conquest,  jua  conferred 
them  along  with  the  regalities  of  the  islands  on  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
During  the  Wars  of  the  Koses,  Queen  Margaret,  the  consort  of 
Henry  VI.  made  an  ag-eemeuc  with  Maulevrier,  the  seneschal  of 
Normandy,  that  if  he  alforded  assistani'e  to  the  king  he  should  hold 
the  islands  independently  of  the  Cro«a.  A  force  was  accordingly 
sent  to  tnke  possession  of  Jersey  Castle.  Orgueil  was  captured 
and  a  imall  part  of  the  island  subjugated,  but  the  rest  held  out 
under  Philip  de  Carteret,  and  in  ]  167  the  vice-admiral  of  England, 
Sir  Riclmrd  Horbiston,  recaptured  the  castle  and  brought  the 
foreign  occupauou  to  an  end.  By  a  charter  of  1494,  the  duties 
of  the  governors  of  Jersey  were  defined  and  their  power  restricted  ; 
and  the  educational  interests  of  the  island  were  furthered  in  the 
same  reign,  by  the  foundation  of  two  grammar  schools  by  John 
Neal.  The  Keformatiou  was  heartily  welcomed  In  the  islands  ;  and 
under  the  iufluence  of  French  pastors,  the  form  of  worship  adopted 
was  *he  Presbyterian.  The  greatest  severity  was  exercised  in  the 
mainleuanoe  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  1554  one 
Kichard  Girard  was  flogged  through  the  town  of  St  Heller's  for 
defendiLg  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  ;  in  1576  several  persons  were 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  royal  court  for  not  having  taken  the 
communion,  and  they  were  not  to  be  liberated  till  they  could  repeat 
the  commandments  and  the  Lord's  prayer;  .nd  in  1593  it  was 
enacted  that  all  persons  should  attend  divine  service  morning  and 
evening  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine. 

The  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  was  funnally  sauc- 
tioned  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  160.3 
King  James  enacted  tnat  "thev  should  quietly  enjoy  their  said 
liberty."  During  the  govemorsiiip  of  Sir  John  Poyton,  however, 
disputes  arose  between  him  and  tho  Presbyterian  "colloquy"  or 
synod  i  bout  nomination  to  benefices,  and  both  parties  appealed  to 
tho  king.  A  commission  was  appointed  in  1609,  but  peace  was 
not  established.  An  Episcopal  party  had  been  formed  in  Jersey, 
and  in  1619  David  Bandinal  was  declared  Dean  of  the  island.  A 
bcdy  of  canons  which  he  drew  up  agreeable  to  the  discipline  of  tho 
Church  of  England  was  accepted  after  considerable  modification  by 
the  people  of  his  charge;  but  the  ii>babitants  of  Guernsey  main- 
tained their  Presbyterian  practices.  Of  the  hold  which  this  form 
of  Protestantism  had  got  on  the  minds  of  the  people  evej  in  Jersey 
abandaut  proof  is  aflbrded  by  the  general  character  of  the  worship 
at  tho  present  day.  Having  taken  diflerent  courses  in  re'iigion  the 
two  islands  naturally  attached  themselves  to  dilferent  sides  in  the 
great  struggle  between  king  anc'  parliament.  Jersey  was  for  Charles 
and  Guernsey  for  the  Commons.  The  former  island  maintained  its 
loyalty  till  1651,  when  the  roya'  cause  became  hopeless,  and  even 
Sir  George  Carteret,  who  had  been  its  principal  support,  was  obliged 
to  surrender.  Both  islands  had  sufTcred  severely  from  tho  struggle, 
and  tho  people  of  Guernsey  complained  that  two-thirds  of  the  land 
was  out  of  cultivation,  and  that  they  had  lost  "their  ships,  their 
traffic,  and  their  trading."  After  the  Restoration  there  was  con- 
siderable improvement,  and  in  the  reigu  of  James  the  islanders  got 
a  grant  of  wool  for  the  manuHicture  of  stockings — 4000  tods  of  wool 
being  annually  allowed  to  Jersey,  and  2000  to  Alderncy.  By 
William  of  Orange  the  neutrality  was  abolished  in  168.9,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  American  War  there  were  two  unsuccessful  attacks  on 
Jersey.  In  1767  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  EnglisTi 
custom-house  system  ;  but'  it  proved  practically  a  failure,  and  the 
islands  throve  on  smuggling  and  privateering  down  to  1800.  Since 
then  their  history  has  been  one  of  quiet  progress,  with  UD  more 
8criou-s  disturbance  that  can  arise  from  local  rivilries. 

Heylin,  Relation  of  two  JoHrntijs,  1656  ;  Philip  Fallo,  C'tesmea, 
or  an  Account  of  jersey,  London,  1694,  revised  edition,  1734  ; 
Dicey,  An  Hist.  Account  of  Ouernsctj,  1750  ;  E.  .iVIIen,  Aryiiiiieut  to 
Ilia  Majesty's  Hoyul  Commissioners  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  1812  ; 
Berry,  Ilist.  of  Island  of  Ouernscy,  1815;  Vleea,  Account  of  Jersey, 
1817;  Inglis,  Channel  Islands,  1835;  Duncan,  Hist,  of  Guernsey, 
1842;  F.  B.  Tupper,  Chronicles  of  Castle  Cornel,  Ouernscy,  1851  ; 
Hoskins,  Charles  II.  inChannel  Islands,  1854  ;  Lo  Qucsne,  Conslil. 
Hist,  of  Jersey,  1856  ;  Girardiu  and  Jforiii*,  liavport  d'nne  Ex- 
cursion Agricole  cl  Jersey  en  1856,  1857  ;  De  la  Croix,  Jersey,  scs 
anliquitfs,  ses  institutions,  i-c.,l859;  D.  T.  Ansted  and  R.  G.  Latham, 
The  Channel  Islaiids,  1866.  Tho  last  work  is  an  interesting  com- 
pilation, and  treats  of  tho  islands  in  their  geographicnl,  botanical, 
zoological,  and  historical  relations.  See  also  a  paper  in  the  Fort- 
ntr/htly  Remeio  (1876)  by  the  Rev.  F.  Borhnm  Ziucke. 

CHANNINO,  WiLLiiM  Eu.ERV  (1780-1812),  was  the 
eon  of  William  C'hanning  find  Lucy  Ellery,  and  was  bora 
at  Newport,  llhode  Island,  U.S.,  on"  the  7th  of  April  1780. 
The  place  of  his  birth  in  situated  amidst  8C"ncry  of  great  and 
varied  beauty,  the  iufluence  of  which  upon  bis  mind  may 
be  traced  m  many  allusions  iu  his  writings,  and  in  tho 
vivid  admiration  which  he  over  e.rpressed  for  it  in  after- 


life. To  the  society  of  the  tuwu  of  Newport  he  owed  but 
little  ;  it  waj  a  bustling,  crowded  seaport,  where  a  certain 
Puritanic  strictness,  inherited  by  tiudition  from  the  founders 
of  the  State,  was  kept  up,  not  only  in  connection  with,  but 
too  much  as  a  salvo  for,  a  considerable  amount  of  laxity 
both  of  speech  and  practice.  As  a  bathing-place  it  was  a 
resort  for  strangers  from  other  parts,  and  the  interfusion  of 
French  and  British  officers  tended  to  modify  the  peculiarities 
which  the  unmixed  influence  of  retired  sea  captiins,  West 
Indian  traders,  and  keen  New  England  lawyers  might  have 
rendered  too  strong. 

As  a  child,  Chanuing  was  remarkable  for  a  refined 
delicacy  of  feature  and  temperament,  which  made  him  an 
object  of  admiration  and  affection  in  the  household.  From 
his  father  he  inherited  a  fine  person,  simple  and  elegant 
tastes,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  warmth  of  affection  ;  from 
his  mother  (who  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  woman) 
he  derived  the  higher  benefits  of  that  strong  moral  disceru- 
meut  and  straightforward  rectitude  of  purpose  and  action 
which  formed  so  striking  a  feature  of  his  character.  By 
both  parents  he  was  carefully  instructed  in  those  strict 
religious  principles  which  were  characteristic  of  the  peoplo 
of  New  England ;  and  by  both,  but  especially  by  his  mother, 
was  his  moral  training  most  sedulously  cared  for.  Other 
influences,  however,  were  in  the  meantime  operating  upon 
him.  The  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  war  was 
inspiring  him  with  a  profound  and  ardent  love  of  freedom. 
The  sick  shamber  of  an  aunt  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
woman  of  much  piety  and  sweetness,  was  the  source  of 
many  serious  and  hallowed  lessons  of  gentleness  and  good- 
ness. An  amateur  Baptist  preacher,  who  was  by  trade  a 
cooper,  by  refusing,  though  very  poor,  'o  manufacture  any 
of  the  articles  of  his  trade  used  for  containing  ardent 
spirits,  gave  him  an  impulse  which  he  uever  lost  in  favour 
of  temperance.  A  female  servant,  whose  religious  views 
were  of  &  more  cheerful  cast  than  those  prevalent  ii.  his 
circle,  used  to  talk  to  him  in  a  way  that  greatly  engaged 
him,  and  probably  sowed  the  germ  of  not  a  few  of  tho 
ideas  which  afterwards  regulated  his  modes  of  religious 
sentiment.  Able  and  free-minded  men,  like  Dr  Stiles  and 
Dr  Hopkins,  frequented  his  father's  house,  and  the  quiet 
and  thoughtful  boy  lioteued  to  their  conversations,  and 
laid  many  suggestive  words  that  fell  from  them  to  heart. 
While  but  a  child  he  had  begun  to  draw  inferences  from 
what  he  heard  from  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere  that  wero 
not  quite  such  as  his  guardians  W'ould  have  wished 
him  to  draw  ;  and  he  "  was  even  then  quite  a  theo- 
logian, and  would  chop  logic  with  his  ciders  according 
to  the  fashion  of  that  controversial  time,"  as  he  himself 
tells  us. 

Whilst  very  young,  he  was  sent  to  a  dame  s  school,  who 
exacted  from  the  incipient  republicans  the  title  of  Madam, 
ond  enforced  her  authority  and  her  lessons  by  means  of  "  a 
long  round  stick."  From  this  he  passed  under  the  care  of 
two  excellent  women,  by  whose  instructions  he  profited 
greatly.  His  next  step  was  to  the  school  of  a  Mr  Rogers, 
considered  the  best,  at  that  time  in  the  town  ;  and  iu  1/is 
twelfth  year  he  was  sent  to  New  London  to  prepare  for 
college,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  the  Rev.  Henry 
Cbanning.  His  career  at  school  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  marked  by  any  remarkable  aptitude  for  letters  ;  ou 
tho  contrary,  his  progress  was  at  first  somewhat  slow, 
though  after  the  few  initiatory  difficulties  were  overcome, 
he  advanced  rapidly,  both  in  a  knowledge  of  the  classics 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  excellencies.  His  dispositioA 
was  thoughtful  and  retiring,  though  among  his  companions 
he  showed  no  absence  of  relish  for  lively  conversation  or 
hearty  amusement.  A  certain  mingled  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness gave  him  a  commanding  influence  in  tne  school,  where 
ho  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  Peacemaker,"  »ftd  "  Little 
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King  Pijiin,"  and  wlicro  he  was  obeyed,  though  ''small 
and  delicate,"  with  more  readiness  than  mere  physical 
strength  could  ever  have  commanded. 

Shortly  after  he  went  to  reside  with  his  uncle,  h'i3  father 
died.  This  event,  however,  though  it  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  was  not  allowed 
to  iuterrnpt  the  course  of  his  studies.  After  the  funeral 
he  returned  to  the  house  of  his  uncle,  where  ho  remained 
till  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  removed 
to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  entered  at  Harvard 
College  as  freshman  in  1791.  Before  leaving  Xew  London 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  revival  which 
took  place  there,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  trace  the  commencement  of  a  decidedly  religious  life. 

The  four  years  he  remained  at  college  seem  to  have  been 
most  protitnbiy  spent.  Besides  acquiring  an  extensive 
acquauitance  with  classical  and  general  literature,  he  read 
largely  and  thought  earnestly  in  the  department  of 
psychology  and  ethics.  The  books  which  appear  to  have 
exerted  most  influence  upon  his  mind  and  opinions  were 
Price's  Dissertations,  Hutcheson  on  lie{inty  and  Virtue, 
and  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society.  To  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
also  (the  interest  in  whose  works  was  then  newly  awakened 
in  that  quarter)  he  owed  much ;  and  so  deep  was  the 
impression  made  on  himby  the  genius  of  the  poet,  that  to 
the  close  of  his  life  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  intellectual 
treats  was  furnished  by  recitations  from  his  writings.  By 
patient  and  well-directed  assiduity  he  trained  himself  to 
the  mastery  of  that  copious  and  vigorous  style  of  composi- 
tion to  which  his  subsequent  position  in  the  world  of  letters 
is  in  no  small  measure  due,  and  at  the  same  time  also  laid 
the  basis  of  his  success  as  a  public  speaker,  by  the  formal 
study  of  rhetoric,  and  by  frequent  practice  in  addressing 
assemblies  of  his  fellow-students. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  after  leaving  college  in  1798, 
Channing  was  resident  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Mr  David  Meade  Eandolph.  Here  he 
had  time  for  study,  which  he  employed  chiefly  on  theo- 
logical subjects.  In  regard  to  many  points,  touching  both 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  its  doctrines,  his  mind 
was  burdened  with  doubt  and  anxiety ;  and  so  earnestly 
did  he  labour  to  attain  satisfaction,  that  his  constitution 
sank  under  the  incessant  toil.  When,  in  ISOO,  he  returned 
to  Newport,  his  friends  were  shocked  to  find  him  changed 
to  "  a  thin  and  pallid  invalid  ;"  and  unhappily,  at  this 
time  were  sown  the  seeds  of  that  depressed  condition 
of  health  which  continued  through  life  his  severest  trial. 
lie  remained  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  for  another  year 
and  a  half,  engaged  in  the  pui-suit  of  his  studies,  and  in 
preparing  himself,  by  physical  and  moral  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual training,  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  looking  forward 
— that  of  the  ministry.  In  1S02  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
liaving  been  elected',  to  the  office  of  regent  in  Harvard 
University,  a  situation  which,  without  exacting  from  him 
any  large  amount  of  service,  secured  to  him  the  advantage 
of  independence,  and  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his 
studies  within  reach  of  a  valuable  library,  and  under  influ- 
ences favourable  to  success.  In  the  antumu  of  1802  he 
began  to  preach,  having  received  approbation  to  do  so  from 
the  Cambridge  Association ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Federal  Street,  Boston,  to  be  their  pastor. 
To  this  office  he  was  ordained  in  June  1603. 

Channing  entered  on  his  ministry  with  a  deep  and 
almost  painful  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  office  he 
had  assumed,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  acquit  himself 
faithfully  of  its  obligations.  His  theological  views  were  at 
this  time  probably  not  definitely  fixed.  We  have  his  own 
assurance  that  he  was  not  a  Triiiitarian,  but  he  had  not  at 
this  time  severed  hUnself  from  those  holding  orthodox  views. 


In  1808  he  took  part  in  tho  ordiuation  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Codraan,  a  well-known  minister  of  the  Congregational 
order,  when  he  delivered  a  sermon  which  was  afterwards 
published.  In  this  sermon,  though  the  language  aud 
sentiments  are  such  as  any  evangelical  divine  might  use, 
there  is  nothing  that  certainly  indicates  that  the  author 
held  any  of  the  views  peculiarly  distinctive  of  evangelical 
orthodoxy  unless  it  be  the  application  of  the  title  "  Divine 
Master"  to  Jesus  Christ,  aud  the  use  of  such  expressions 
as  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  "  shed  for  souls,"  and  that 
for  man's  salvation  "  the  Son  of  God  himself  left  tho  abodes 
of  glory  and  expired  a  victim  on  tho  cross."  It  is  not 
thus  that  Unitarians,  in  England  at  least,  are  wont  to  speak 
of  Christ  and  his  death.  But  Channing  never  identified 
himself  with  any  theological  party.  He  called  himself  a 
Unitarian,  and  so  in  a  sense  he  was,  but  "his  views  were 
Ariau  rather  than  what  are  commonly  known  as  Unitarian. 
He  reverenced  in  Jesus  Christ  not  only  a  sublimely  i)erfect 
character,  but  a  nature  higher  than  that  of  man.  He 
believed  in  His  pre-existeuce  in  heaven,  and  that  He  came 
down  from  heaven  for  man's  salvation  ;  and  he  taught  that 
"  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  remission  of  sins  to  Christ's 
death  with  an  en?phasi3  so  peculiar  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider this  event  as  having  a  special  influence  in  removing 
punishment,  as  a  condition  or  method  of  pardon,  without 
which  repentance  would  not  avail  us,  at  least  to  that  extent 
which  is  now  promised  by  the  gospel "  (Semioii  at  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  Jarcd  Sparks).  The  truth  is,  that 
Channing  was  too  much  a  lover  of  free  thought,  and  too 
desirous  to  hold  only  what  he  saw  to  be  true,  to  aUov/ 
himself  to  be  bound  by  any  party  ties.  "  I  wish,"  he 
says,  "  to  regard  myself  as  lelonging  not  to  a  sect  but  to 
the  community  of  free  minds,  of  lovers  of  trntli,  and 
followers  of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  I  desiie 
to  escape  the  narrow  walls  of  a  particular  church,  aud  to 
stand  under  the  open  sky  in  the  .broad  light,  looking  far 
aud  wide,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  hearing  with  my  own 
ears,  and  following  Truth  meekly  but  resolutely,  however 
arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path  in  which  she  lead.s " 
{Seiinon  at  Installation  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Motte).  Thus 
refusing  to  be  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  party,  and 
acting  freely  as  respected  religious  association,  he  may  be 
claimed  as  one  whom  men  of  all  parties  honour  for  hi.s 
abilities,  his  integrity,  and  his  work. 

In  1814  Channing  married  his  cousin,  Ruth  Gibbs,  a 
union  which  brought  him  an  increase  of  worldly  substancu, 
as  well  as  a  rich  addition  to  his  personal  happiness. 
"  Inwardly  and  outwardly,"  his  biogi-apher  tells  us,  "  his 
lot  henceforward  was  singularly  serene."  He  was  now 
fast  rising  in  reputation,  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  public 
man.  Interested  iu  all  that  concerned  Lis  country  and 
the  cause  of  humanity,  his  voice  was  i'eard  on  most  of  the 
questions  that  came  before  the  Amevican  public,  aud 
always  with  marked  and  growing  effect  He  had  begun 
also  to  command  attention  as  a  writer  fi"-  the  press.  His 
Address  on  War,  some  of  his  sermon--,  and  especially 
his  able  tract  on  The  Evidences  of  Christiinity,  had  given 
him  a  position  of  eminence  among  the  writfs  of  his  country. 
In  1821  he  received  the  title  of  D.D.  from  Harvard 
University.  In  1822  he  undertook  a  jouriey  to  Europe, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Great  Bri^.aiu  and  some 
parts  of-  the  Continent.  When  in  England  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  distinguished  men  o)  letters,  espe- 
cially Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  on  both  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  left  a  most  favourable  'mpression. 
Coleridge  wrote  of  him,  "  He  has.  the  love  of  w  'sdom  and 
the  wisdom  of  love."  On  his  return  Dr  Channinj'  resumed 
his  duties  as. a  minister,  but  with  a  more  decided  attention 
than  before  to  literature  and  public  affairs.  In  1824  ho 
received   as  colleague   the   Rev.   Ezra   Stiles  Gauncttj   at 
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whose  ordinatioQ  he  preached  one  of  his  published  dis- 
courses. From  this  time  forward  his  energies  were  devoted, 
in  addition  to  his  pulpit  labours,  chiefly  to  the  furtherance 
of  great  schemes  of  social  reform.  Of  the  anti-slavery 
cause  he  was  throughout  the  firm,  eloquent,  and  uucom- 
promisitig  advocate  ;  and  in  every  question  that  bore  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  people  he  took  a  lively  interest.  Of 
his  publications,  the  most  extensively  read  are  his  lienuirks 
on  (lie  Life  and  Character  of  NapoUoa  Donapaite,  his 
Remarks  on  Vie  Cli/iracter  and  Writings  of  John  Milton,  his 
J^ssayon  the  Character  and  Writingn  of  Finelon,  his  Essuy 
on  Self-Culture,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Importance  and 
Means  of  a  National  Literature.  He  died  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  October  1842,  whilst 
on  a  journey,  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  was  buried  at 
Boston,  on  the  7th  of  that  month.  An  extended  memoir 
of  him  by  his  nephew,  William  Henry  Channing,  appeared 
ill  1848  (republished  in  1870).  His  Complete  Works  Vicvt 
[mblished  in  2  vols.,  London,  1865.  (\r.  l.  a.) 

CH.iNTIBAN,  a  large  town  of  Siam,  the  cp.pitol  of  n 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  south  bank  of  a  small 
river  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Siara,  150  miles  S.E  of 
Bangkok,  in  12°  45'  N.  lat.  and  102"  18'  E.  long.  It  is 
the  seat  of  one  of  tho  Siamese  arsenals,  and  has  n  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  pepper,  cardamoms,  rosewood, 
dyewoods,  ship-timber,  hides,  horns,  and  ivory  In  the 
vicinity  there  are  mines  of  precious  stones.  Tlie  population, 
wliich  is  estimated  at  30,000,  contains  a  large  proportion 
tii  Chinese  traders. 

CHANTILLY,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Oise,  25  miles  north  of  Paris  by  tho  main  line  of  the 
great  northern  railway.  It  is  finely  situated  near  the  Eiver 
>r'onetto,  and  is  one  of  the  favourite  Parisian  resorts.  Its 
name  has  long  been  associated  with  the  manufacture  of  lace 
mid  blonde,  and  it  is  still  more  celebrated  for  its  chateaux 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  great  annual 
races  of  the  French  Jockey  Club.  The  old  castle  must 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.  the  lordship  belonged  to  Pierre 
d'Orgemont,  Chancellor  of  France.  In  1484  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  his  grandson  to  tho  house  of  Jlontraorency,  and 
i:i  1632  it  passed  from  that  family  to  the  house  of  CondiS. 
The  Prince  de  Cond^,  surnamed  tho  Great,  was  specially 
.ittached  to  tho  spot,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  enhance  its 
'loauty  and  splendour.  Here  ho  enjoyed  the  society  of  La 
Bruy^re,  Racine,  Moliire,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  other 
great  men  of  his  time ;  and  here  his  steward  A'ate!  killed 
himself  in  despair,  because  something  had  gone  wrong  with 
the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  his  majesty  Louis 
XIV.  Of  the  two  splendid  mansions  that  then  existed, 
and  were  known  as  the  Grand  Chdteau  and  tho  Petit 
ChiUeau,  tho  former  was  destroyed  about  the  time  of  tho 
Uevolution,  but  tho  latter  still  remains  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Kunaissanco  architecture  in  Fiance.  On 
the  death  of  tho  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  last  representative 
of  the  houso  of  Condt5,  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1853 
tho  house  of  Orleans  was  declared  incapable  of  possessing 
property  in  Franco,  and  Chantiliy  was  accordingly  sold  by 
auction.  Purchased  by  tho  English  bankers  Coutts  <k  Co. 
fur  the  sura  of  11,000,000  f-ancs,  it  has  sinca  pas.scd  buck 
into  tho  hands  of  the  duke.  There  is  a  hospital  in  tho 
town,  built  and  endowed  by  the  lost  Prince  de  Condd, 
and  tho  parish  church  contains  tho  gravo  of  tho  Admiral 
Coligny,  who  perished  in  tho  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
Among  the  modern  buildings  is  an  Episcopalian  church, 
erected  for  the  English  residents,  who  are  mainly  jockeys 
«>r  grooms.  Po|iuhition  in  1872,  3161.  See  Du  Cercenu- 
Pcrelle ;  Mcrigut,  rrumcnaJe  <les  JariUns  </«  Chantiliy, 
17'J1 ;  and  Fnuqueiuprez,  Hisloire  de  Chuntil/y,  1840. 


CHANTBEY,  Sir  Kit.\KLi.-<  (17S2-1841),  a  sculptor  of 
repute,  was  burn  ou  7th  Ajjiil  1782,  at  Norton,  near 
Sheffield,  where  his  f.ither  cultivated  a  small  property  of 
his  own.  His  father  died  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age; 
and,  his  mother  having  married  again,  his  professi(in  was 
left  to  be  chosen  by  his  friends.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  apprenticed  to  a  lawyer  in 
Sheffield,  when,  having  seen  some  wood-carving  in  a  shop- 
window,  he  requested  to  be  made  a  carver  instead  of  a 
solicitor,  and  was  accordingly  placed  with  a  Mr  Bamsay, 
wood-carver  in  Sheffie'd.  \Vhe(i  in  this  situation,  ho 
became  acquainted  with  AFrliaphncl  Smith,  a  distinguished 
dniftsiiian  in  cniyuii,  who  g.ive  liim  lessons  in  painting  j 
and  Chantrey,  eager  to  commence  his  course  as  an  artist, 
procured  the  cancelling  of  his  indentures,  and  went  to  try 
his  fortune  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  finally  in  Lon 
don  Hero  he  first  obtained  emi)loyment  as  an  assistant 
wood-carver,  but  at  tho  same  time  de\oted  himself  to 
portrait-painting,  bust-sculpture,  and  modelling  in  clay. 
The  sculptor  NoUekens  showed  particular  zeal  in  recognizing 
his  merits  His  first  imaginative  work  was  the  model  of 
the  head  of  Satan,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1808.  He  afterwards  executed  for  Greenwich 
Hospital  four  colossal  busts  of  the  admirals  Duncan,  Howe, 
Vincent,  and  Nelson  ;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  reputation 
spread  that  the  next  bust  which  he  executed,  that  of 
Home  Tooke,  procured  him  commissions  to  the  extent  of 
.£12,000.  From  this  period  ho  was  almost  uninterruptedly 
engaged  in  professional  labour.  In  1819  he  visited  Italy, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished 
sculptors  of  Florence  and  Rome.  He  was  chosen  an 
associate,  and  aftetwardn  a  member,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
(1816  and  1818),  received  the  degree  of  JI.A.  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1837  was 
knighted.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  only  two  hours' 
duration,  on  the  25th  November  1841,  having  for  some 
years  suffered  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  buried  in 
a  tomb  constructed  by  himxelf  in  the  church  jf  his  native 
village.  The  works  of  Chantrey  are  extremely  numerous. 
The  principal  are  the  statues  of  Washington  in  the  State- 
house  of  Boston,  of  George  III.  in  London,  of  George  IV. 
at  Brighton,  of  Pitt  in  Hanover  Square,  London,  of  Watt 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  at  Glasgow,  of  Roscoe  and 
Canning  at  Liverpool,  of  Dalton  at  Manchester,  of 
Lord-President  Bkir  and  Lord  Melville  in  Edinburgh, 
■kc.  Of  his  equestrian  statues  the  most  famous  aro 
thos3  of  Sir  Thomas  Mnnro  at  CalcuHa,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  front  of  tho  London  Exchange.  But  tho 
finest  of  Chantrey's  works  are  his  busts,  and  his  delineations 
of  children.  The  figures  of  two  children  asleep  in  each 
other's  arms,  which  form  a  monumental  design  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  have  always  been  lauded  for  beauty,  simplicity, 
and  grace.  So  is  also  the  statue  of  the  girlish  Lady  Louisa 
Russell,  represented  as  standing  on  tiptoe  and  fondling  a 
dove  in  her  bosom.  Both  these  worlcs,  it  should,  however, 
bo  explained,  were  executed  from  designs  by  Stotliard  ; 
for  Chantrey  knew  his  own  scantiness  of  ideal  inventiun 
or  composition,  and  on  system  sought  aid  from  others  for 
such  attempts.  In  busts,  his  leading  excellence  is  facility 
—a  ready  uDconstraincd  air  of  life,  a  prompt  vivacity  of 
ordinary  expression.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Weekes  were 
his  chief  assistants,  and  were  indeed  the  active  executants 
of  many  works  that  pas.s  under  CKantrey's  name.  Chantrey 
was  a  man  of  warm  and  gonial  temperament,  and  is  said 
to  have  borne  a  noticeable  though  commonplace  resem- 
blance to  the  usual  portraits  of  Shakespeare.  Ho 
bequeathed  his  valuable  collection,  and  his  whole  fortune, 
after  the  death  of  Lady  Chantrey,  to  tho  Royal  Academy, 
for  tho  encouragement  of  British  sculpture  and  painting. 
It  is  but  very  recently  that  this  bequest  has  taken  actuui 
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effect ;  and  the  precise  form  in  which  the  Academy  mean 
to  administer  the  trust  still  (187G)  remains  indefinite. 

CHAPELAIN,  Jean  (1 595-1 G74),  a  French  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  and  was  born  in 
Paris.  His  father  destined  him  for  his  own  profession ; 
hut  his  mother,  who  had  known  Rousard  (she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Michel  Corbi^re,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  great  poet),  had  determined  otherwise.  At  an  early 
age  Chapelain  began  to  qualify  himself  for  literature, 
acquiring  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  not  only  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  also  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  even  applying 
himself  to  medicine.  Having  finished  his  studies,  he 
was  engaged  for  a  while  in  leaching  Spanish  to  a  young 
nobleman.  He  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons 
of  a  M.  de  la  Trousse,  grand  provost  of  France.  Attached 
for  the  next  seventeen  years  to  the  family  of  this  gentleman, 
the  administration*  of  whose  fortune  was  wholly  in  hi.s 
hands,  he  seems  to  have  published  nothing  during  this 
period,  yet  to  have  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a 
probability.  His  first  work  given  to  the  public  was  a 
preface  for  the  Adone  of  Jlarini,  who  printed  and  published 
that  notorious  poem  at  Paris.  This  was  followed  by  an 
excellent  translation  of  JIateo  Alemau's  novel,  Guzman  de 
Alfarache,  and  by  four  extremely  indifferent  odes,  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  great  Richelieu,  whom  Chapelain 
had  the  honour  of  grounding  in  the  dramatic  unities. 
Rewarded  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns,  and 
appointed  from  the  first  a  member  of  the  newly-constituted 
Academy,  Chapelain  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  grammar  and 
dictionary,. the  compilation  of  which  was  to  be  a  principal 
function  of  the  young  institution,  and  at  Richelieu's  com- 
mand prepared  a  criticism  of  the  Ckl.  In  1756  he 
published,  in  a  magnificent  form,  the  first  twelve  cantos  of 
his  celebrated  epic  La  Pucelle,  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  during  twenty  years.  His  reputation  at  this  time 
was  so  great  that  siz  editions  of  the  poem  were  disposed 
(■f  in  eighteen  months.  But  this  was  the  end  of  Chapelain, 
"  the  legist  of  Parnassus."  The  epigrams  of  Montdor  and 
Furetifere,  the  slashing  satire  of  Boileau  (in  this  case  fairly 
master  of  his  subject),  had  done  their  work,  and  Chapelain 
("le  plus  grand  pofete-Fran^ais  qu'ait  jamais  ^t^  et  du  plus 
Bolide  jugement,"  as  he  is  called  in  Colbert's  list)  had 
t.iken  his  place  among  the  failures  of  modern  art.  The 
List  twelve  cantos  of  L(i  Pncelle  were'  never  published.  A 
complete  manuscript  of  it  exi.sts,  with  corrections  and  a 
preface  in  the  author's  autograph,  iu  the  Bihliollieqne 
Nalionnle  ;  but  its  readers,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  few. 

Jn  1662  Chapelain  was  employed  by  Colbert  to  draw  up 
an  account  of  contemporary  men  of  letters,  destined  to 
guide  the  king  in  his  distribution  of  pension.^.  In  this 
pamphlet,  as  in  the  extracts  from  his  letters  published 
by  Camusat  in  1726  (MelKugcs  de  Litteruiiire  tires  des 
Leltres  manuscrites  de  Chapelniii),  he  shows  to  far  greater 
advantage  than  in  his  unfortunate  epic.  His  prose  is  said 
to  be  incomparably  better  than  hisvei>>o  ;  his  criticisms  are 
remarkable  for  their  justice  and  generosity  ;  his  erudition 
and  kindliness  of  heart  are  everywhere  ajjpavent ;  the  royal 
attention  is  directed  alike  towards  the  author's  firmest 
friends  and  bitterest  enemies.  The  man,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  as  excellent  as  the  poet  was  worthless.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  jealousy;  Corneille  was 
the  object  of  his  warmest  praises  ;  and  to  him  the  young 
Kacine  was  indebted  not  only  for  kindly  and  seasonable 
counsel,  but  also  for  that  pension  of  sis  hundred  livres 
which  was  so  useful  to  him.  Moving  in  the  best  society, 
polite  and  literary,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  pensions, 
in  his  old  age  Chapelain  is  reported  to  have  become  a  miser 
of  the  most  sordid  tj'pe,  the  clothes  he  wore  being  so 
patched  and  clouted  as  to  procure  for  him  the  nickname  of 
the  Chevalier  Ae  I'Araisju^e;  while  Mtuage  relates  that, 


calling  upon  the  old  man  after  a  long  estrangement,  he 
found  on  the  hearth  the  same  cinders  that  he  had  remarked 
thereon  twelve  years  before.  Hi.s  avarice,  moreover,  is  .said 
to  have  been  indirectly  the  cause  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Some  50,000  crov.-ns,' 
a  large  fortune  for  those  days,  were  found  in  his  apartments. 

As  a  poet,  Chapelain  seems  to  occupy  on  the  French  side 
of  Parnassus  a  place  analogous  to  that  one  filled  on  the 
English  side  by  Sir  Richard  Bluckmore.  La  Pucelle  is  an 
enormous  allegorical  nightmare,  towards  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  which  the  satire  of  Boileau  is  said  to  be  the  best 
guide.  As  a  prose-writer  und  critic,  Chapelain  seems  to 
have  had  real  merit;  in  a  passage  of  his,  concerning  the 
legendary  epic  of  the  Jliddle  Ages,  quoted  by  Sainte-Beuve 
(who  calls  him  "  homme  instruit,  sinon  poete  "),  he  would 
appear  to  have  anticipated  much  of  what  modern  criticism 
has  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

CHAPEL-HILL,  a  village  of  the  United  States,  in 
Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  27  miles  north-west  of 
Raleigh.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  North  Carolina  university, 
founded  iu  1780,  and  has  about  2800  permanent  in- 
habitants. 

CHAPMAN,  Geokge,  translator  of  Homer,  dramatist, 
and  gnomic  poet,  was  born  in  1559,  and  died  in  163J.  At 
fifteen,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  he  being  well  ' 
grounded  in  school  learning,  was  seat  to  the  university"  of 
Oxford ;  at  thirty-five  he  published  his  first  poem,  7'lie 
Shadoio  of  X i'jht .  Between  these  dates,  though  no  fact  has 
been  unearthed  concerning  his  career,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  may  have  travelled  in  Germany.  At  thirty-nine  he 
was  reckoned  "  among  the  best  of  our  tragic  writers  for  the 
stage;"  but  his  only  play  published  at  that  age  was  a  crude  ■ 
and  formless  attempt  at  romantic  comedy,  which  had  been 
acted  three  years  before  it  passed  from  the  stage  to  the 
press ;  and  his  first  tragedy  now  extant  in  print,  withont 
name  of  author,  did  not  solicit  the  suffrage  of  a  reader  till 
the  poet  was  forty-eight.  At  thirty-nine  he  had  also  pub- 
lished the  first  instalment  of  his  celebrated  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  in  a  form  afterwards  much  remodelled ;  at  sixty- 
five  he  crowned  the  lofty  structure  of  his  labour  by  the 
issue  of  an  English  ver.yon  of  the  llynais  and  other  minor 
Homeric  poems.  The  former  he  dedicated  to  Robert 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  hapless  favourite  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  tha  latter  to  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  in- 
famous minion  of  James.  Six  years  earlier  he  had  in- 
scribed to  Bacon,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  a  translation  of 
Hesiod's  Works  and.  Days.  His  only  other  versions  of 
classic  poems  are  from  the  fifth  satire  of  Juvenal  and  the 
Hero  and  I^eander  which  goes  under  the  name  of  MusKus, 
the  latter  dedicated  to  Inigo  Jones.  His  revised  and 
completed  version  of  the  Iliad  had  been  inscribed  in  a 
noble  and  memorable  poem  of  dedication  to  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  whose  death  he  and  his  Odyssey  fell 
under  the  patronage  of  Carr.  Of  the  manner  of  his  death 
at  seventy-five  we  know  nothing  more  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  note  appended  to  a  manuscript  frag- 
ment, which  intimates  that  the  remainder  of  the  pocnp,  a 
lame  and  awkward  piece  of  satire  on  his  old  friend  J'onson, 
had  been  "lost  in  his  sickness." 

Chapman,  his  first  biographer  is  careful  t©  let  us  know, 
"  was  a  person  of  most  reverend  aspect,  religious  and  tem- 
perate, qualities  rarely  meeting  in  a  poet;"  he  had  also 
certain  other  merits  at  least  as  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
that  profession.  He  had  a  singular  force  and  solidity  of 
thought,  an  admirable  ardour  of  ambitious  devotion  to  tbe 
service  of  poetry,  a  deep  and  burning  sense  at  once  of  the 
duty  implied  and  of  the  dignity  inherent  in  his  office;  a 
vigour,  opulence,  and  loftiness  of  phrase,  remarkable  even 
in  that  age  of  spiritual  strength,  wealth,  and  exaltation  of 
thought  and  stj4e;  a  robust  eloquence,  touchpcl  not  uu- 
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frequently  with  flasbes  of  fancy,  and  kindled  at  times  into 
heat  of  imagination.  The  main  fault  of  his  style  is  one 
more  commonly  found  in  the  prose  than  in  the  verse  ol 
his  time, — a  quaint  and  florid  obscurity,  rigid  with  elabor- 
ate rhetoric  and  tortuous  with  labyrinthine  illustration  ; 
not  dark  only  to  the  rapid  reader  through  closeness  and 
subtlety  of  thought,  like  Donne,  whose  miscalled  obscurity 
is  so  often  '•  all  glorious  within,"  but  thick  and  slab  as  a 
witch's  gruel  with  forced  and  barbarous  eccentricities  of 
articulation.  As  his  language  in  the  higher  forms  of 
comedy  is  always  pure  and  clear,  and  sometimes  exquisite 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  earnest  and  natural  grace,  the  stiff- 
ness and  density  of  his  more  ambitious  style  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  some  pernicious  theory  or  conceit  of  the 
dignity  proper  to  a  moral  and  philosophic  poet.  Never- 
theless, many  of  the  gnomic  passages  in  his  tragedies  and 
allegoric  poems  are  of  singular  weight  and  beauty ;  the 
best  of  these,  indeed,  would  not  discredit  the  fame  of  the 
very  greatest  poets  for  sublimity  of  equal  .thought  and  ex- 
pression :  witness  the  lines  chosen  by  Shelley  as  the  motto 
for  a  poem,  and  fit  to  have  been  chosen  as  the  motto  for 
liis  life 

The  romantic  and  sometimes  barbaric  grandeur  of  Chap- 
man's Homer  remains  attested  by  the  praise  of  Keats,  of 
Coleridge,  and  of  Lamb ;  it  is  written  at  a  pitch  of  strenu- 
ous and  laborious  exaltation,  which  never  flags  or  breaks 
down,  but  never  flies  with  the  ease  and  smoothness  of  an 
eagle  native  to  Homeric  air.  From  his  occasional  poems 
an  expert  and  careful  hand  might  easily  gather  a  noble 
anthology  of  excerpts,  chiefly  gnomic  or  meditative,  alle- 
goric or  descriptive.  The  most  notable  examples  of  his 
tragic  work  are  comprised  in  the  series  of  plays  taken,  and 
adapted  sometimes  with  singular  licence,  from  the  records 
of  such  part  of  French  history  as  lies  between  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  and  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  ranging  in  date  of 
subject  from  the  trial  and  death  of  Admiral  Chabot  to  the 
treason  and  execution  of  Marshal  Biron.  The  two  plays 
bearing  as  epigraph  the  name  of  that  famous  soldier  and 
conspirator  are  a  storehouse  of  lofty  thought  and  splendid 
verse,  with  scarcely  a  flash  or  sparkle  of  dramatic  action. 
The  one  play  of  Chapman's  whose  popularity  on  the  stage 
survived  the  Restoration  m  Bussy  d'Anibois  (d'Amboise), — 
a  tragedy  not  lacking  in  violence  of  action  or  emotion,  and 
abounding  even  more  in  sweet  and  sublime  interludes  than 
in  crabbed  and  bombastic  passages.  His  rarest  jewels  of 
thought  and  verse  detachable  from  the  context  lio  em- 
bedded in  the  tragedy  of  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  whence  the 
finest  of  them  were  first  extracted  by  the  unerring  and  un- 
equalled critical  genius  of  Charles  Lamb.  In  most  of  his 
tragedies  the  lofty  and  labouring  spirit  of  Chapman  may 
be  said  rather  to  shine  fitfully  through  parts  than  steadily 
to  pervade  the  whole ;  they  show  nobly  altogether  as  they 
stand,  but  even  better  by  help  of  excerpts  and  selections. 
But  the  excellence  of  his  best  comedies  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  student  who  reads  them  fairly  and  fearlessly 
through,  and,  having  made  some  small  deductions  on  the 
score  of  occasional  pedantry  and  occasional  indecency, 
finds  in  All  Fools,  Monsienr  d'Olive,  The  Gentleman  Usher, 
and  TIte  Widow's  Tears  a  wealth  ftnd  vigour  of  humorous 
invention,  a  tender  and  earnest  grace  of  romantic  poetry, 
which  may  atone  alike  for  these  jiassing  blemishes  and  for 
the  lack  of  such  clear-cut  perfection  of  character  and 
such  dramatic  progression  of  interest  as  we  find  only  in 
the  yet  higher  poets  of  our  heroic  age. 

So  much  it  may  here  suffice  to  say  of  Chapman  as  an 
original  poet,  one  who  held  of  no  man  and  acknowledged 
no  master,  but  throughout  the  whole  generatipn  of  our 
greatest  men,  from  the  birth  of  Marlowe  well-nigh  to  the 
death  of  Jonson,  held  on  lii.sown  hard  and  haughty  way  of 
austere  and  sublime  ambition,   not  without    kindly  and 


graceful  inclination  of  his  high  grey  head  to  salute  encb 
younger  and  still  nobler  compeers  as  Jonson  and  Fletcher. 
With  Shakespeare  vre  should  never  have  guessed  that  he 
had  come  at  all  in  contact,  had  not  the  keen  intelligence 
of  a  living  critic,  Mr  Minto,  divined  or  rather  discerned 
him  to  be  the  rival  poet  referred  to  in  Shakespeare's  son- 
nets with  a  grave  note  of  passionate  satire,  hitherto  as 
enigmatic  as  almost  all  questions  connected  with  those 
divine  and  dangerous  poems.  This  conjecture  the  critic 
has  fortified  by  such  apt  collocation  and  confrontation  of 
passages  that  we  may  now  reasonably  accept  it  as  an 
ascertained  and  memorable  fact. 

The  objections  which  a  just  and  adequate  judgment  may 
bring  against  Chapman's  master-work,  his  translatiwi  of 
Homer,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  epithets :  it  is 
romantic,  laborious,  Elizabethan.  The  qualities  implied 
by  these  epithets  are  the  reverse  of  those  which  should  dis- 
tinguish a  translator  of  Homer ;  but  setting  this  apart,  and 
considering  the  poems  as  in  the  main  original  works,  the 
superstructure  of  a  romantic  poet  on  the  submerged 
foundations  of  Greek  verse,  no  praise  can  be  too  warm  or 
high  for  the  power,  thefreshness,  the  indefatigable  strength 
and  inextinguishable  fire  which  animate  this  exalted  work, 
and  secure  for  all  time  that  shall  take  cognizance  of 
English  poetry  an  honoured  place  in  its  highest  annals  for 
the  memory  of  Chapman.  (a.  c.  s.) 

CHAPPE,  Claude  (1763-1805),  a  French  engineer,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  simple  French  telegraph,  was  born  in 
Normandy  in  1763.  His  invention  consisted  of  an  upright 
post,  on  the  top  of  which  was  fastened  a  transverse  bar, 
while  at  the  ends  of  the  latter  two  smaller -arms  moved  on 
pivots.  The  positions  of  these  four  bars  represented  words 
or  letters ;  and  by  means  of  machines  placed  at  intervals 
such  that  each  was  distinctly  visible  from  the  next, 
messages  could  be  conveyed  through  50  leagues  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  said  that  Chappe  borrowed 
the  design  from  Hooke  and  Amontons,  and  the  charge  so 
deeply  affected  him  that,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his 
machine,  which  had  been'  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1792,  ho  was  seized  with  deep  melancholia, 
under  which  he  committed  suicide  in  1805. 

CHAPTAL,  Jean  Antoine  (1756-1832),  count  of 
Chanteloup,  an  eminent  French  chemist  and  statesman, 
born  at  Nogaret,  Lozere,  4th  June  1756.  At  Muntpellier, 
where  he  first  studied  chemi-stry,  he  obtained  his  doctor's 
diploma  in  1777,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris.  In  1781, 
the  States  of  Languedoc  founded  a  chair  of  chemistry  for 
him  .at  the  school  of  medicine  in  Montpellier,  where  ho 
taught  with  success  the  doctrines  of  Lavoisier,  in  opposition 
to  those  of  StahL  The  capital  he  acquired  by  the  death 
of  a  wealthy  uncle  ho  employed  in  the  establishment  of 
chemical  works  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  acids,  alum, 
white-lead,  soda,  and  other  substances.  His  labours  in  the 
cause  of  applied  science  were  at  length  recognized  by  the 
French  Government,  which  presented  him  with  letteru  of 
nobility,  and  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michel  A 
publication  by  Chaptal,  entitled  Dialogue  entre  u;i 
Montar/nard  et  un  Girondin,  caused  him  to  bo  arrested  ; 
but  being  speedily  set  at  liberty  through  the  intermission 
of  his  friends,  he  undertook,  in  1793,  the  management  of 
the  saltpetre  works  at  Grenello.  In  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Montpellier,  where  ho  remained  till  1797,  when 
he  returned  to  Paris.  After  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brnmaire  (9th  November  1799)  he  was  made  a  councillor 
of  state  by  the  first  consul,  and  succeeded  Lucien  Bonaparte 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  in  which  capacity  he  established 
a  chemical  manufactory  near  Paris,  a  school  of  arts,  and  a 
society  of  industries  :  he  also  reorganized  the  hospitals,  in- 
troduced the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
otherwise  greatly  encouraged  the  arts  and   sciences.     A 
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misuoderstaDding  between  him  and  Napoleon  occasioued 
Chaptal's  retirement  from  office  in  1804;  but  before  the 
end  of  that  year  he  was  again  received  inlo  favour  by  the 
emperor,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  made  him  treasurer  to  the  conserva- 
tive senate.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Chaptal  was 
made  director-general  of  commerce  and  manufactures  and 
a  minister  of  state.  He  was  obliged  after  the  downfall  of 
the  emperor  to  withdraw  into  private  life ;  and  his  name 
was  for  a  time  removed  from  the  list  of  the  peers  of 
France.  In  181 G,  however,  he  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  A.cademy  of  Sciences  by  Louis  XVIII.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  he  under- 
went, Chaptal  continued  to  promote  the  interests  of  science 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris,  30th  July 
1832. 

His  literary  works  exhibit  both  vigour  aud  perspicuity  of  style  ; 
he  wrote,  in  ailditiou  to  various  articles  for  chemical  journals, 
El^nena  de  Chimit,  S  vols.  8vo,  1790  ;  TraiU  mr  U  Salpitre,  8vo, 
1796  ;  Essai  sur  U  PerfectimviemejU  des  Arts  Chimiqnea  ert  France, 
8vo,  1800;  Art  de  fairc,  de  gouvenier,  et  de  perfeclionner  lea  Vi}is, 
1  vol.  8to,  1801  ;  TraiU  Thiorique  et  Pratique  sur  lit  Culture  de 
la  Vigne,  tc,  2  vols.  8to,  1801  ;  Essai  sur  le  Blanchiment,  1801  ; 
Chimie  appliquM  aux  Arts,  4  vols.  8vo,  1807  ;  Art  de  la  TeiiUure 
da  Cotcm  en  rouge,  8vo,  1807  ;  Art  du  Trinturier  et  du  I>egraisseiir, 
8i'o,  1800;  De  V Industrie  Fra^iyiise,  2  vols.  8vo,  1819  ;  il&moire 
sur  le  Sucre  de  Betteraves,  8vo;  Chimie  appliquie  A  VAgricuUme, 
S  vols.  8vo,  1823. 

CHAPTER,  the  community  of  clergymen  connected 
with  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.     See  Catbedral. 

CHAJPU,  an  important  maritime  town  of  China,  ia  the 
jirovince  of  Che-keang,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Chinhai,  situated 
in  one  of  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  districts  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  port  of  Hang-chow,  with  which  it  has 
good  canal  communication,  and  it  was  formerly  the  only 
Chinese  port  trading  with  Japan.  The  town  has  a  circuit 
of  aboot  five  miles,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs  that  lie  along 
the  beach ;  and  the  Tatar  quarter  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  wall.  It  was  attacked  and  much  injured  by  the 
British  force  in  1842,  but  was  abandoned  immediately 
after  the  engagement. 

CHARADE,  a  trilling  species  of  composition,  or  quasi- 
literary  form  of  amusement,  which  may  perhaps  be  best 
defined  as  a  punning  enigma  propounded  in  a  series  of 
descriptions.  A  word  is  taken  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
e:ich  forming  a  distinct  word ;  each  of  these  is  described 
in  verse  or  prose,  as  aptly  and  enigmatically  as  possible ; 
and  the  same  process  is  applied  to  the  whole  word.  The 
neater  and  briefer  the  descriptive  parts  of  the  problem, 
the  better  the  charade  will  be.  In  selecting  words  for 
charades,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  absolute 
quaUty  of  the  syllables  composing  them,  inaccuracy  in 
trifles  of  this  sort  depriving  them  of  what  little  claim  to 
merit  they  may  possess.  The  brilliant  rhythmic  trifles  of 
W.  Mackworth  Praed  are  well  known.  Of  representative 
prose  charades,  the  following  specimens  are  perhaps  as 
good  as  could  be  selected  : — "  My  first,  with  the  most 
rooted  antipathy  to  a  Frenchman,  prides  himself,  whenever 
they  meet,  upon  sticking  close  to  his  jacket  ;  my  second 
has  many  virtues,  nor  is  its  least  that  it  gives  its  name  to 
my  first ;  my  ichole  may  I  never  catch  ! "  "  My  first  is 
company  ;  my  second  shuns  company ;  my  third  collects 
company  ;  and  my  whole  amuses  company."  The  solutions 
are  Tar-tar  and  Co-nun-drum.  "  Actiug  charades "  are 
simply  punning  enigmas  described  dramatically.  A  bril- 
liant description  of  this  variety  of  tho  speciea  will  be  found 
in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair. 

CHARCAS.      See  Sucke. 

CHARCOAL,  the  more  or  less  imj)ure  form  of  carbon 
obtained  from  various  vegetable  and  animal  matcriab  by 
their  ignition  out  of  contact  with  air. 


Wood  Cfuircoal  is  a  hard  aud  brittle  black  substance, 
that  retains  the  form  aud  external  structure  of  the  wood 
from  which  it  ia  made.  It  rings  when  struck,  and  has  a 
conchoidal  fracture ;  it  is  infusible,  and  is  not  dissolved  by 
water  or  acids ;  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  Charcoal  varies  much  in 
degree  of  compactness,  bos-wood  giving  a  very  solid,  and 
willow  a  porous  variet)'.  Exclusive  of  its  pores,  it  has  s 
specific  gravity  of  1  5,  or,  if  made  at  a  high  temperature, 
of  2  0.  Charcoal  from  Scotch  fir  weighs  from  10  3  to 
109  9)  per  cubic  foot;  that  made  from  oak  is  heavier. 
Very  light  charcoal  is  prepared  from  dogwood,  alderwood, 
and  willow.  Charcoal  contains,  besides  carbon,  varying 
(but  small)  quantities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ; 
aud  when  consumed,  it  yields  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  ash, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  mmeral  matter  contained  in  tho 
original  wood.  Charcoal  burns  without  flame,  and  has  iv 
air  a  calorific  intensity  of  about  2700°  C. ;  its  specific  heat, 
according  to  Regnault,  is  0-2411.  The  higher  the  temper- 
ature to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  the  higher  is  the 
igniting  point  of  charcoal;  and  that  made  at  the  melting 
point  of  platinum  requires  a  temperature  of  1250°  C.  to 
kindle  it. 

Fresh-burnt  charcoal  rapidly  absorbs  from  9  6  to  18  per 
cent  of  its  weight  of  atmospheric  moisture,  of  which  the 
commercial  article  usually  contains  about  12  percent.  It 
has  also  a  remarkable  absorptive  action  on  gases,  condensing 
them  within  its  pores.  To  the  heat  thus  developed  has 
been  attributed  the  occasional  spontaneous  ignition  of  char- 
coal that  has  been  stacked  too  soon  after  manufacture. 
Recently -made  box-wood  charcoal  absorbs,  at  12°  C.  and 
28'5  in.  pressure,  90  volumes  of  ammonia,  85  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  65  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  55  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  35  of  carbonic  anhydride,  9 J  of  oxygen,  and  6  J 
of  nitrogen  ;  only  1  \  vols. ,  however,  of  hydrogen  (Saussure). 
The  absorptive  power  for  gases  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
pressures  to  which  the  charcoal  is  exposed,  the  temperature 
being  constant. 

Charcoal  can  be  made  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  300°  C. 
It  is  produced  in  greatest  quantity  at  a  heat  just  sufficient 
thoroughly  to  char  the  wood.  The  charcoal  so  made  con- 
tains a  larger  percentage  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
than  that  formed  at  higher  temperatures,  and,  beiug 
readily  inflammable,  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  obtainable  from 
wood  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  employed 
and  the  method  of  manufacture.  By  distillation  25  to  27 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  wood  can  be  obtained.  Ordi- 
narily, beech  yields  about  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  box 
20;J^  per  cent  Jlr  Mushet  obtained  in  his  experiments  tho 
following  percentage  composition  of  various  kinds  of  wood, 
the  amount  of  each  kind  taken  being  1  lb  avoirdupois  : — 


Oak... 

Ash 

Birch 

Norway  Pine 

Mahogany 

Sycamore 

Holly 

Scotch  Pine 

Beech 

Elm 

Walnut 

American  Maple 

American  Black  Beech 

Laburnum 

Lignum  Vita 

Sallow 

Chestnut 


Volatile 
Matter. 


76-895 

81-260 

80-717 

SO-441 

73-528 

79-20 

78-92 

83095 

79-104 

79-655 

78-521 

79-331 

77-512 

74-231 

72-643 

80-371 

76-304 


22  682 
17-972 
17-491 
19-204 
25-492 
19-734 
19-919 
16-456 
19-941 
19-574 
20-663 
19-901 
21-445 
24-586 
25-857 
18-497 
23-280 


0-423 
0-768 
1-792 
0-355 
0-980 
1-066 
1162 
0-449 
0-955 
0-761 
0-816 
0-768 
1-033 
1-180 
0-500 
1-132 
0-416 
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iCumford,  who  euiployud  a  loug-coutiuued  modbrate  heat, 
obtained  a  much  larger  quantity  of  charcoal  from  wood. 
During  the  charring  of  the  wood,  pyroligneous  or  acetic 
acid,  creodotB,  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  empyreumatic  oils  are 
produced,  and  much  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,, 
hydrogen,  and  water  axQ  evolved. 

Charcoal  can  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways.  la  its 
purest  form  it  is  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  organic  aub- 
stances  such  as  starch  and  sugar.  That  made  for  powder- 
millM,  as  also  that  produced  in  acetic  acid  factories,  is  the 
produiit  of  the  distillation  of  wood  in  iron  cylinders.  In 
China  charcoal  is .  prepared  in  pits,  preferably  in  a  clayey 
wiL  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  it  is  made  from  rectangular 
piles  of  wood,  the  process  being  regulated  by  the  careful 
admission  of  lir  through  holes  in  the  covering  of  the  wood. 
In  Foucauld's  process,  a  portable  shroud  or  abri  of  wood 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  grass  is  used  to  cover 
the  heap  to  bo  charred.  In  most  couutries  where  wood  is 
abundant,  charcoal-burning  is  carried  on  by  firing  conical 
piles  of  billets  of  wood,  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  10  to 
40  feet  in  diameter,  from  the  top  of  a  central  hole  or 
chimney.  The  wood  is  felled  in  winter,  and  must  be 
tolerably  dry  ;  it  is  built  up  with  the  bark  outermost,  the 
largest  billets  being  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pile  ;  over 
the  whole  is  laid  a  covering  of  turf,  or  of  charcoal-dust 
("  breeze  ")  and  soil.  The  combustion  of  the  wood  is  con- 
ducted from  above  downwards,  and  from  the  exterior 
towards  the  centre ;  so  that  the  charcoal  in  a  halt-burnt 
heap  forms  an  inverted  cone.  At  the  sides  of  the  heap  are 
holes  for  the  admission  of  a<r.  the  number  and  size  of  which 
are  a  matter  of  importance.  The  first  or  "sweating" 
process  lasts  three  or  four  days,  during  which  the  cover 
becomes  moLst  with  condensed  water.  The  opsnings  round 
about  the  base  of  the  pile  are  then  covered,  and  a  series  of 
holes  is  made  about  half-way  from  the  top  of  the  heap ;  as 
the  smoke  ceases  to  issue  from  these  they  are  closed,  and 
other  series  of  holes  are  made  below,  aa  required.  The 
tarry  products  which  coUect  towards  tho  cJosij  of  the 
operation  are  removed  from  tho  l»eap  by  means  of  gutters 
ur  pipes. 

Sometimes  the  base  of  the  heap  is  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  flat  funnel,  from  which  proceeds  a  channel  fov  the  tar  and 
acid.  When  tho  air-holes  of  the  burning  heap  no  longer 
emit  smoke  and  flame,  they  are  carefully  stopped,  and  the 
pile  is  allowed  to  cool  for  two  or  three  days.  The  charcoal 
is  then  drawn,  and  any  pieces  which  may  still  be  glowing 
are  quenched  by  plunging  them  into  writer  or  sand.  By 
the  above-described  method,  128  cubic  feet  (one  cord)  of 
wood  yield  about  30  bushels  of  charcoal. 

Besides  being  employed  as  a  fuel,  and  as  a  reducing 
agent  in  metallurgy,  wood-charcoal  is  applied  to  a  variety 
of  purposes.  It  is  much  used  in  tho  manufacture  of- 
filters,  and  a.s  a  medicine  it  may  ba  administered  in  some 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  On  aceouut  of  tho  resistance  of 
charcoal  to  the  action. of  ^Tater,  stakes  for  wet  soils  and 
the  insides  of  casks  are  charred  previous  to  use.  Charcoal 
is  valuable  as  an  absorbent  of  noxious  effluvia,  which  it 
decomposes  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  condensed 
oxygen  within  its  pores.  Its  absorbent  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  spongy  platinum,  but  its  eflicacy  as  a 
promotor  of  chemical  union  is  not  so  great.  Dr  Slunhouse 
has  been  able  to  unite  the  properties  of  charcoal  and 
spongy  platinum  in  what  \o  calls  "  platinized  charcoal," 
which  is  made  by  boiling  charcoal  in  a  solution  of  .platinic 
chloride,  and  then  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  closed  vessel. 
This  preparation  may  bo  employed  in  -ventilators  and 
respirators,  and,  on  account  of  its  oxidizing  properties,  has 
been  proposed  for  use  as  a  mild  caustic. 

Coal-Gas  Charcoal,  or  Gas-Carbon,  is  a  dense  and  pure 
variety  of    charcoal,  of  a  greyiah  blafk  colour,   which  is 


deposited   in  the   inside  oi   gas-tetorts.      It  is   used  foi 
making  the  negative  poles  of  Bunsen's  batteries. 

Lamp  Black  is  a  finely-divided  form  of  charcoal,  obtained 
by  condensing  the  smoke  of  burning  resinous  and  oily 
substances  in  cylindrical  chambers  hung  with  sacking  or 
sheep-skins.  The  crude  lamp  black  is  purified  by  heating 
to  redness  in  closed  vessels. 

Ffiat  Charcoal. — This  variety  of  charcoal  is  produced 
by  the  carbonization  of  peat  in  kilns  or  circular  shafts  of 
brick  aud  stone-work.  Tho  ignitien  is  made  to  proceed 
from  above  downwards.  Peat  may  also  be  economically 
charred  by  means  of  the  waste-gas  of  smelting-furnaccs, 
or  of  heated  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  wood. 
In  Bohemia  a  muffle-like  chamber,  heated  at  the  sides  and 
end  by  peat-fires,  has  been  successfully  employed, — 8  to  'J 
cubic  metres  of  charcoal  being  produced  from  20  cubic 
metres  of  peat,  by  the  consumption  of  10  cubic  metres  of 
the  same,  and  at  a  cost  of  5s.  2Jd.  per  cubic  metre  of 
charcoal.  According  to  Stockhardt,  1 00  B)  of  wood-charcoal 
will  by  their  combustion  evaporate  as  much  water  as  113 
tt)  of  peat-charcoal  The  use  of  charred  peat  in  some 
metallurgical  operations  must  depend  upon  the  cost  of  its 
preparation.  Its  friability  renders  it  unfit  for  the  blast- 
furnace ;  but  it  may  be  advantageously  used  on  black- 
smiths' hearths.  Hitherto,  it  has  not  been  employed  on 
an  extensive  scale,  the  large  amount  of  ash  it  produces 
(45  per  cent.)  being  one  objection  to  its  consumption. 

Animal  Charcoal,  ox  Bone-Black,  is  prepared  by  igniting 
fresh  and  coarsely  comminuted  bones,  which  have  been 
previously  boiled  to  remove  fat,  in  closed  vessels  of  iron  or 
earthenware.  The  bone-black  so  produced,  which  weighs 
about  half  as  much  us  tho  bones  employed,  is  hermetically 
sealed,  as  soon  as  made,  in  iron  canisters.  Animal  charcoal 
contains  of  carboij  about  14  per  cent,  in  a  state  of  fine 
divbion,  of  calcic  phosphate  80  per  cent.,  of  calcic  carbonate 
5  per  cent.,  with  nitrogen  and  minor  impurities.  It  is 
largely  employed  as  a  decolorizing,  deodorizing,  aud  filtering 
agent. .  It  removes  many  organic  substauces  from  their 
solutions  ;  thus  it  has  been  found  that  whilst  the  colour 
of  ale  cap  be  made  paler  by  its  means,  the  bitterness  is  at 
the  same  time  wholly  removed.  This  action  of  animal 
charcoal  is  due  to  the  separation  of  the  particles  of  carbon 
by  the  earthy  matter  present  in  it.  The  precipitant  action 
of  bone-black  on  matters  in  solution  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  wood-charcoal.  Its  decolorizing  properties  are 
found  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  washing  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  subsequent  calcination  with  potash.  A  good 
decolorizing  charcoal  is  made  by  igniting  nitrogenous 
animal  matter,  such  as  horn  and  clippings  of  hides,  in 
contact  with  pearl-ash,  and  washing  the  product  with 
water.  Animal  charcoal  can  be  re-puritiod  after  use  by 
treating  it  with  acids;  or  by  putrefying  and  dissolving 
out  organic  impurities,  washing,  and  finally  igniting  it 
Animal  charcoal  is  used  as  a  pigment,  more  especially  ii. 
tho  form  of  iuory  black,  and  also  as  a  manure  for  vegetable 
soils  ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  by  Drs  EulenberganJ 
Wohl  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  phosphorus  poisoning. 

See  Wurt!:,  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie,  vol.  ii.,  1868,  p)).  843-847  ; 
Huntor,  "  On  tho  effccU  of  Pressuro  on  the  Absorption  of  Gases  by 
Charcoal,"  Journ.  Chan.  Soc,  1871,  p.  76;  Percy,  iletaUurgij, 
Lonil.  1875;  Wanklyn,  "On  the  Process  of  Combustion  which 
takes  place  in  the  Interior  of  certain  Porous  Kilter^,"  Chem.  Kcxcs, 
vol.  ixxiii.  p.  243,  aud  vol.  xxxiv. 

CHARD,  a  municipal  borough  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  Somersetshire,  with  a  railway  junction,  18  miles 
south  of  Bridgewater,  and  139  miles  from  Loudon.  It 
was  allowed  to  return  two  members  to  parliament  by 
Edward  I..  l)ut  was  deprived  of  that  privilege  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  town  stands  upon  an  eminence  on  tho 
south  border  of  the  county,  is  well  built,  and  has  a  tjwu- 
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bou3e  and  inarket-Uall  of  receut  erection.  It  mauufactures 
lace  and  woollen  goods,  and  iron  and  brass  wares.  Popu- 
lation in  1871,  2400. 

CHAKDIN,  SiE  John  (1 643-1 713),  a  celebrated 
traveller,  was  born  at  ParLi  in  1643.  His  father,  a 
wealthy  jeweller,  gave  him  an  excellent  education  and 
trained  him  in  his  onrn  art ;  but  instead  of  settling  down 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  craft,  he  set  out  in  company 
with  a  Lyons  merchant  named  Raisin  iu  1665  for  Persia 
and  India,  partly  on  business  and  partly  to  gratify  his  own 
inclination.  After  a  highly  successful  journey,  during 
which  he  had  received  tile  patronage  of  Shah  Abbas  11.  of 
Persia,  he  returned  to  France  in  1670,  and  there  published 
in  the  following  year  Jiecit  dn  Couronueiiient  dit  Hoi  de 
Perse  Svliman  HI.  Finding,  however,  that  his  Protestant 
profession  cut  him  off  from  all  hope  of  honours  or  advance- 
ment in  his  native  country,  he  set  out  again  for  Pereia  in 
August  1671.  This  second  journey  was  much  more 
cdventurous  than  the  first,  as  instead  of  going  directly  to 
his  destination,  he  passed  by  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  the 
Crimea,  Caucasia,  Mingrelia,  and  Georgia,  and  did  not 
reach  Ispahan  till  Juno  1673.  After  four  years  spent  iu 
researches  throughout  Persia,  he  again  visited  India,  and 
returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1677. 
The  persecution  going  on  in  France  led  him,  in  1681,  to 
settle  in  London,  where  he  was  appointed  jeweller  to  the 
Court,  and  received  from  Charles  II.  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood In  1683  he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  representative 
of  the  English  East  India  Company ;  and  in  1 6S6  he 
published  the  first  part  of  his  great  narrative — The  Travels 
of  air  John  Chardin  into  Persiii  and  tlie  East  Indies,  &c. 
(London).  It  was  not  till  17-11,  however,  that  the  com- 
plete account  of  his  travels  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
Journal  du  Voyage  du  Chevalier  Chardin,  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Persian  portion  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of  Harris's 
Collection,  and  extracts  are  reprinted  by  Pinkerton  in  vol. 
ix.  The  best  complete  reprint  is  by  Langlfes,  Paris,  1811. 
Sir  John  Chardin's  narrative  has  received  the  highest 
praise  from  the  most  competent  ai'thorities  for  its  fulness, 
comprehensiveness,  aud  fidelity;  and  it  furnished  Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau,  Gibbon,  and  HelviStius  with  most  import- 
ant material  Sir  John  died  in  London  in  1713  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  Lis  monument 
bears  the  inscription  Komen  sibi  fecit  eundo. 

CHARENTE,  an  inland  department  in  the  southwest 
of  France,  comprehending  the  ancient  division  of  Angou- 
mois,  and  inconsiderable  portions  of  Saiutoiige,  Poitou, 
and  Limousin.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments 
of  Deux-Sivres  and  Haute-A'ienue,  E.  by  those  of 
Vienne  and  Dordogne,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Dordogne 
and  Charente-Inf^rieure.  The  greater  pail;  of  its  area  of 
2295  square  miles  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  River 
Charente,  which  rises  iu  Haute- Vienne,  aud  after  a  circuitous 
course  passes  into  the  department  of  Chareute-Infi5rieure, 
where  it  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  Isle-Mndame,  having 
received  in  its  progress  the  waters  of  the  Tardoire,  Touvres, 
N6,  Antoine,  and  Boutonne.  The  Charente,  though  rapid, 
has  been  artificially  rendered  navigable,  aud  steamers  ply 
between  Angouleme  and  Saintes,  although  the  tide  ascends 
no  higher  than  the  latter  town.  The  surface  of  the  depart- 
ment is  oompa-atively  level,  aud  subject  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions; and  in  the  arroujissement  of  Coufolens  alone  there 
are  upwards  of  sixty  small  lakes.  The  hills,  which  beloug 
to  the  Limousin  range,  are  generally  uniform  in  height,  and 
abound  in  maiine  deposits ;  some  of  them  are  covered  vdih. 
chestnut  forests,  which  supply  the  district  with  a  large 
amount  of  fruit.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  pre- 
vaibng  winds  are  ..he  west  and  south-west.  The  priueipal 
productions  are  wine,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes,  the 
wine   beinj  largely  distilled    into  brandy,  for  which  the 


town  of  Cognac  is  famous.  Pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry  are 
extensively  reared  for  the  consumption  of  the  capital ;  and 
the  value  of  the  truffles  annually  brought  to  market  is 
estimated  at  several  million  francs.  The  mineral  produc- 
tions consist  chiefly  of  iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  gypsum, 
of  which  iron  and  gypsum  only  are  worked  to  any  extent. 
Among  the  manufactures  paper  occupies  the  foremost  place  ; 
but  canvas,  linen  cloth,  hats,  cordage,  hoops,  and  pottery 
are  also  made.  Charente  is  divided  into  five  arrondisse- 
ments,  which  derive  their  names  from  the  five  principal 
towns  of  Angouleme,  Cognac,  Rufl'ec,  Barb^zieux,  and 
Coufolens.  Angouleme  is  the  chief  town.  The  popula- 
tion in  1872  amounted  to  367,520. 

CHAREXTE-INFERIEURE,  or  Lower  Chakeni-e,  a 
maritime  department  of  France,  comprehending  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  Saintouge  and  Aunis,  and  including  the  islands  of 
R^,  Ol^ron,  Aix,  and  Madame.  It  has  an  area  of  2636  square 
miles,  aud  is  bounded  N.  by  Vendue  and  Deux-S6vres, 
E.  by  Charente,  S.  by  Gtronde,  and  W.  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  The  surface  is  exceedingly  flat  throughout  the 
whole  department,  and  along  the  coast-line  it  is  so  far  de- 
pressed as  to  require  in  many  places  the  erection  of  sea-dikes 
aud  extensive  artificial  draining.  The  facilities  of  the  de- 
partment for  internal  communication  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  number  of  navigable  streams,  the  formation  of  two 
canals  (from  La  Rochelle  to  the  Sevre-Niortaise,  and  from 
Brouage  to  Rochefort),  aud  the  development  of  an  extensive 
railway  system  in  the  hands  of  a  company  known  as  the 
Company  of  the  Charentes.  The  productions  very  nearly 
coincide  with  those  of  Charente,  with  this  difference — that 
its  wines  and  brandy  are  greatly  inferior,  but  its  fruits  and 
vegetables  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  upper  province. 
It  has  also  more  extensive  pasturage,  and  considerable 
revenue  accruing  from  the  pilchard  und  oyster  fisheries  on 
the  coast,  but  its  mineral  wealth  and  manufactures  are 
neither  so  various  nor  so  productive.  The  former  is  confined 
to  iron  pyrites  and  the  salt  supplied  by  the  marshes  along 
the  coast ;  the  latter  includes  coarse  woollen  stufifs,  leather, 
soap,  earthenware,  staves,  timber,  and  chemicals.  It  has 
several  sheltered  bays  on  the  coast,  and  several  good 
harbours,  such  as  Rochefort,  Tonnay-Charente,  Royan,  and 
Marans,  at  which  a  brisk  coasting  trade  is  carried  on. 
There  is  considerable  trade  in  colonial  produce,  and  ship- 
building is  prosecuted  to  some  extent.  The  climate  is 
salubrious  except  along  the  coast,  where  fevere  and  ague 
prevail.  There  are  six  arroudissements,  cognominal  with 
the  towns  of  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Marennes,  Salutes, 
Jonzac,  and  St  Jean  d'Angely, — La  Rochelle  being  the 
chief  town  of  the  department.  The  total  population  in 
1872  was  465,653. 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maine,  near  its  contluence  with  the  Seine,  a  short  distance 
south-east  of  Paris,  of  which  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
a  suburb  It  derives  the  distinctive  part  of  its  name  from 
the  stone  bridge  of  ten  arches  which  crosses  the  Marue  and 
unites  the  town  with  the  village  of  Alfort,  famous  for  its 
veterinary  school  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  point 
of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  has 
frequently  been  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  Of  its 
fortifications  the  most  important  is  the  Fort  de  Charenton, 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  near  Alfort.  In 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  Charenton  was  the  scene  of 
the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  Protestant  party,  which 
had  its  principal  church  in  the  town.  At  present  its  most 
remarkable  institution  i.i  the  lunatic  asylum,  or  Maison  do 
Sant^,  which  was  originally  founded  by  Le  Blanc  in  1664 
as  a  general  hospital,  and  only  received  its  present 
appropriation"  by  a  decree  of  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Republic.     In  1814  the  bridge  was  gallaiitly  defended  bv 
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the  pupils  of   tlie  vetenuary  school  against  the   Austrians 
and  Wiirteuibeigera.     Population  in  1872,  7l41. 

CHARIOT,  in  antitjuity,  was  a  conveyance  used  in 
battle,  for  the  chase,  in  public  procesiiions,  and  in  games.  It 
had  two  wheels,  and  was  made  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses  ; 
if  a  third  or,  more  commonly,  two  reserve  horses  were  added, 
they  were  attached  on  each  side  of  the  main  pair  by  a  single 
trace  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  chariot,  as  may  be  seen 
on  two  prize  vases  in  the  British  Museum  from  the 
Panathenaic  games  at  Athens,  on  which  quadrtgie  are 
lepresenteJ.  On  the  monuments  thero  is  no  other  sign  of 
traces,  from  the  want  of  which  wheeliug  round  must  have 
been  difficult.  Imniediately  on  the  axle,  without  springs 
of  any  kind,  rested  the  basket  or  body  of  the  chariot,  which 
consisted  of  a  floor  to  staml  on.  and  a  semicircular  guard 
round  the  frout  about  half  the  height  of  the  driver.  It  was 
entirely  open  at  the  back,  so  that  the  combatant  might 
readily  leap  to  the  ground  and  up  again  as  was  necessary. 
There  was  no  seat,  and  generally  only  room  for  the 
coQibataut  and  his  charioteer  to  stand  in.  The  pole  was 
probably  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  axle,  though  it 
appears  to  spring  from  the  front  of  the  basket ,  at  the  end 
of  the  pole  was  the  yoke,  which  consi.4ed  of  two  small 
saddles  fitting  the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  fastened  by 
broad  bands  round  the  chest.  Besides  this  the  harness  of 
each  horse  consisted  of  a  bridle  and  a  pair  of  reins,  mostly 
the  same  as  in  use  now,  made  of  leather  aud  ornamented 
with  studs  of  ivory  or  metal.  The  reins  were  passed  through 
rings  attached  to  the  collar  bands  or  yoke,  and  were  long 
enough  to  be  tied  round  the  waist  of  the  charioteer  in  case 
of  his  having  to  defend  himself.  The  wheels  and  body  of 
the  chariot  were  usually  of  wood,  strengthened  in  places 
with  bronze  or  iron  ;  the  wheels  had  from  four  to  eight 
spokes  and  tires  of  bronze  or  iron.  This  description  applies 
generally  to  the  chariots  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  ; 
the  differences  consisted  chiefly  in  the  mountings.  The 
chariots  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  with  whom 
the  bow  was  the  principal  arm  of  attack,  were  richly 
mounted  with  quivers  full  of  arrows,  while  those  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  characteristic  weapon  was  the  spear,  were 
plain  except  as  regards  mere  decoration.  Among  the 
Persians,  again,  and  more  remarkably  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  there  was  a  class  of  chariot  having  the  wheels 
mounted  with  .sharp  sickle-shaped  blades,  which  cut  to 
pieces  whatever  c.ime  in  their  way.  This  was  probably  an 
invention  of  the  Persians  ;  Cyrus  the  younger  employed 
these  chariots  in  large  numbers.  Among  the  Greeks  aud 
Romans,  on  the  otiicr  hand,  the  chariot  had  passed  out  of 
use  in  war  before  historical  times,  and  was  retained  only 
for  races  in  the  iJiiblic  games,  or  for  processions,  without 
undergoing  any  alteration  apparently,  its  form  continuing 
to  coirespoud  with  the  dcaci iptions  of  Homer,  though  it  was 
lighter  in  build,  having  to  carry  only  the  charioteer.  On 
two  Panathenaic  prize  vases  in  the  British  Museum  are 
figures  of  racing  higai,  in  which,  contrary  to  the  description 
given  above,  the  driver  is  seated  with  his  foot  resting  on  a 
board  hanging  down  in  front  close  to  the  legs  of  his  horses. 
The  hxga  itself  consists  of  a  seat  resting  on  the  axle,  with 
a  rail  at  each  side  to  protect  the  driver  from  the  wheels. 
The  chariot  was  unsuited  to  the  uneven  soil  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  nations  had 
brought  it  with  them  as  part  of  their  originol  habits  from 
their  former  scats  in  the  East  In  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  art  there  are  numerous  representations  of 
chariots,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  with  what  richness  they 
were  sometimes  ornamented.  The  "  iron  "  chariots  in  use 
among  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  chariots  strengthened 
or  plated  with  metal,  ond  no  doubt  were  of  the  form  above 
described,  which  prevailed  generally  among  the  other  ancient 
nations. 
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CHARITIES.  There  are  few  features  of  English  society 
more  remarkable  than  the  strength  of  its  charitable 
organization.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  individuals  to  the  purposes  usually  described  as 
charitable  are  on  the  largest  scale,  but  that  endowments  in 
aid  of  every  variety  of  public  use  abound  iu  all  parts  of  the 
country.  These  endowments  are  mostly  of  [irivate  founda- 
tion, and  but  for  comparatively  recent  legislation,  would  be 
almost  entirely  beyond  the  cognizance  or  control  of  the 
state.  So  far,  indeed,  as  real  property  is  concerned,  the 
state  has  for  various  reasons  discouraged  its  application  to 
such  purposes.  During  the  feudal  period  of  English  law, 
the  rights  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  were  continually  being 
invaded  by  the  alienation  of  laud  to  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions. These  Bocielies  had  perpetual  succession,  whereby 
the  rights  of  the  superior  incideutal  to  the  tenancy  of 
individuals  were  destroyed.  It  was  to  prevent  such  aliena- 
tions that  the  Mortmain  Acts  were  passed.  The  statute 
De  Beligiosis,  7  Edward  L  st.  2,  c.  1,  and  the  statute  of 
Westminster  2d  enacted  that  if  any  body  politic,  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  lay,  sole  or  aggregate,  should  buy  or  sell  lands  or  by 
any  engine  or  craft  appropriate  lands  in  such  a  way  that 
they  should  in  anywise  come  into  mortmain,  the  lord  of  the 
fee  might  enter  within  a  year  of  the  alienation,  and  in 
default  of  the  mesne  lord,  the  land  should  go  to  the  king. 
The  15  Ric.  II.  c.  5  extended  this  statute  to  all  lands,  ic, 
purchased  to  the  use  of  guilds  and  fraternities,  ic.  When 
testamentary  power  over  freehold  lands  was  established  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  were 
expressly  excepted  from  the  boneht  of  the  statute.  Aliena- 
tions in  mortmain,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  absolutely 
void,  but  voidable  only  at  the  option  of  the  intermediate 
lords  or  the  king,  and  the  Lcence  of  the  lords  and  the  king 
confirmed  the  alienation.  A  devise  of  realty  to  a  corpora- 
tion was  ineffectual,  and  the  land  descended  to  the  heir, 
either  for  his  own  use  or  charged  with  the  trust  imposed 
on  it  by  the  intended  devise.  The  preamble  to  the  im- 
portant statute  43  Eliz.  c.  4  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  public  objects  on  which  testators  and 
other  donors  were  in  the  habit  of  expending  their  wealth  : — 
"\NTiereas  land,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  profits,  heredita- 
ments, goods,  chattels,  money,  and  stocks  of  money  have 
been  heretofore  given,  limited,  appointed,  and  assigned,  as 
well  by  the  Queen  and  her  progenitors  as  by  sundt-y  other 
well-disposed  persons ;  some  for  relief  of  aged,  impotent, 
and  poor  people  ;  some  for  maintenance  of  sick  aud  maimed 
soldiers  and  mariners,  schools  for  learning,  for  schools  and 
scholars  in  universities  ;  some  for  repair  of  bridges,  ports, 
havens,  causeways,  churches,  sea-banks,  aud  highways ; 
some  for  education  and  preferment  of  orphans  j  some  for  or 
towards  relief,  stock,  or  maintenance  of  houses  of  correction ; 
some  for  marriages  of  poor  maids ;  some  for  supportation, 
aid,  and  help  for  young  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and 
persons  decayed ;  and  others  for  relief  or  redemption  of 
prisoners  or  captives,  and  for  aid  or  ease  of  any  poor 
inhabitants,  coucerning  payments  of  fifteens,  setting  out  of 
soldiers,  and  other  taxes,  which  lands,  tenements,  ic.,  have 
not  been  employed  according  to  the  charitable  intent  of 
the  givers  and  founders  thereof,  by  reason  of  frauds, 
breaches  of  trust,  &c."  The  statute  gives  the  Lord 
Chancellor  power  to  appoint  commissioiers  to  inquire  into 
such  cases.  A  charity  uuder  the  statute  has  been  d«fined 
to  bo  a  gift  to  a  general  public  use,  which  extends  to  the 
rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor.  By  a  series  of  judicial  inter- 
pretations, the  power  of  devising  lands  to  corporations  for 
charitable  uses  was  established,  ond  the  subject  of  the 
Mortmain  Acts  was  to  a  certain  extent  frustrated. 

The  Act  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36  takes  notice  of  the  public 
mischief  caused  by  olieuatious  or  dispositions  made  by 
knguishing  or  dying  rersons  to  uses  called  charitable  uses, 
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to  tlie  disherison  of  their  Jawful .  heirs.  It  is  accordingly 
euacteJ  that  no  roal  property,  or  uiouey  to  be  laid  o.ui  in 
tlie  purchase  of  real  property,  shall  be  transferred  iu  any 
way  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable  usj  whatso- 
ever, unless  such  gift  be  executed  by  deed  ut  least  twelve 
mouths  before  the  Jonor'd  death,  and  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  wilhi-u  six  mouths  of  its  execution.  Gifts  to 
the  universities  and  coUegss  are  excepted  under  the  Act. 
Gifts  to  uses  which  are  superstitious  within  the  Acts  of 
Heury  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  are  still  held  to  be  void. 

ilany  Acts  have  been  passed  within  the  present  century 
for  the  better  regulntion  of  charities.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  always  understood  to  have  a  prerogative  juris- 
diction, as  representing  the  king,  who  is  jyareiis  patrice, 
over  these  public  trusts.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth,  as  we 
have  seen,  gave  him.  authority  to  appoint  commissioners 
of  inquiry,  and  under  that  Act  the  Court  of  Chancery 
developed  some  very  important  doctrines  regarding  chaiities 
The  chancellor's  commissions  fell  into  disuse,  and  it  was 
found  more  convenient  to  proceed  by  way  of  information 
on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  great  abuses  must  have  sprung  up  under 
a  system  of  control  w  hich  was  by  its  very  nature  casual, 
litigious,  and  intermittent.  In  the  case  of  charitable  cor- 
porations with  visitors  of  tLer  CVd,  the  power  of  the  court 
to  interfere  was  to  a  certain  e.£tent  restricted  by  the 
visitatorial  jurisdiction.  In  1818.  began  a  series  of  public 
investigations  into  charitable  funds,  which  has  by  no 
means  yet  come  to  an  end.  At  the  instance  of  Lord 
Brougham,  a  commiosion  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
educational  charities,  but  the  universities  and  large  schools 
were  exempted  from  its  operation.  A  second  commission 
with  further  powers  was  appointed  under  the  59  Geo.  III.  c. 
81,  and  continued  until  1830.  Charities  under  special 
visitors  were  still  exempted,  but  this  exemption  was  discon- 
tinued when  the  third  commission,  under  1  and  2  Will. 
IV.  c.  31,  was  appointed.  In  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
sion it  is  stated  that  the  worst  cases  of  abuse  and  malad- 
ministration were  found  in  charities  having  special  visitors. 
Grammar  schools  in  that  position  are  described  as  being 
especially  deplorable.  A  fourth  commission  was  appointed 
in  1835.  The  reports  of  these  various  commissions,  and 
of  a  House  of  Commons  committee  on  the  same  subject, 
called  public  attention  to  the  abuses  of  charity  administra- 
tion. After  many  efforts  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of 
1853  was  passed.  By  this  and  the  amending  Acts,  perma- 
nent commissioners  were  appointed  with  extensive  powers. 
It  is  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  management  of 
charities,  and  to  insist  on  accounts  being  laid  before  them, 
and  they  are  now  enabled  to  undertake  the  administrative 
business  in  respect  of  charities  which  belonged  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Contentious  business  is  still  remitted 
into  court,  but  the  rest  is  carried  through  in  the  office  of 
the  commissioners.  In  cases  requiring  such  interventi6n, 
they  send  a  certificate  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  takes 
such  proceedings  thereon  as  he  may  think  proper.  The 
universities  and  their  colleges,  cathedrals,  and  generally  all 
charities  connected  with  religious  worship,  or  supported 
solely  by  voluntary  contributions,  are  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners.  Endowed  schools  were, 
by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  1869,  Lauded  over  to  a 
separate  commisaion,  and  the  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  Charity  Commissioners  were  restricted  with 
respect  to  them. .  More  recently  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  has  been  allowed  to  expire,  and  its  duties  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Charity  Commission.  There  are  still 
many  charities  in  England  which  the  powers  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  reach. 

CHARITON,  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  probably  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Greek  erotic  writers,  lived  about  the  15th 


century  a.d.,  anl  wa.s  the  authoi  of  a  rumauce  entntled  TAe 
Loves  of  Cka-reas  iind  Catliirhoe.  It  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  French.  The  best  edition  is  that  by 
D'Orville,  reprinted  by  Beck,  Lips.,  1783. 

CHARLE.MAiiNE,  or  Chable.s  the  Great,  was  born 
in  742,  succeeded  his  father  Pepin  as  king  of  the  Fi-anks  iu 
768,  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  in  80O,  and  died 
in  81-1  after  an  eventful  and  beneficent  reign  of  forty-six 
years.  His  faiher  had  divided  the  Prankish  kingdom 
between  him  and  his  younger  brother  Carloman,  but  the 
latter  dying  in  771,  Clinrlemagne  was  proclaimed  sole  ruler. 
The  monarchy  he  thus  inherited  was  a  very  extensive  one  ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  Prankish  territory,  stretching  from 
the  Loire  to  the  ea.^t  of  the  Rhino,  there  were  Burgundy 
and  Allemania,  which  had  been  incorporated  by  h'u 
ancestors,  while  almost  all  round  the  direct  empire  of  the 
Franks  stretched  a  group  of  vassal  nations.  Aquitaiue, 
Brittany,  Frisia,  Thuringia,  and  Bavaria  were  in  more  or 
less  close  subjection  to  them.  They  were,  moreover,  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  popes  against  the  Greek."!  and  Lombards,  and 
the  champions  of  Christianity  against  the  Saracens  on  the 
south-west  and  the  heathen  Saxons  of  the  north-east.  .  In 
fact,  before  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  the  Franks  had 
attained  to  a  real  supremacy  over  most  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  and  were  the  bulwark  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
West.  This  many-sided  and  lofty  position  imposed  a 
corresponding  complexity  of  duty  on  the  new  king,  which 
he  fulfilled  with  an  energy  and  .'.ucces.1  almost  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  maintaining  and  extending  on 
all  hands  the  intliience  of  Christian  culture,  and  taking  the 
tirst  steps  towards  converting  the  military  monarchy  of  the 
Franks  into  an  organized  polity.  His  first  task  was  to 
suppress  a  rising  in  Aquitaine.  In  772  commenced  the 
great  mission  of  his  life,  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the 
Saxons,  a  work  which  could  be 'effected  only  after  thirty- 
two  years  of  the  fiercest  and  most  passionate  warfare.  With 
the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Frisians,  the  Saxons  were  the 
last  remnant  of  the  old  Germanic  resistance  to  the  military 
supremacy  of  the  Franks,  and  the  last  Germanic  champions 
of  the  religion  of  Odin  against  the  onward  progress  of 
Christianity.  Charlemagne  never  had  much  difficulty  iu 
vanquishing  the  badly-organized  Saxon  forces,  and  in  com- 
pelling a  temporary  or  partial  submission ;  but  with  a  loose 
confederation  like  the  Saxons,  which  had  no  definite 
organization  and  no  properly  recognized  representative,  it 
was  difficult  to  make  a  fixed  and  universally  accepted 
arrangement.  Hence  the  incessant  renewal  of  an  apparently 
decided  conflict,  and  the  outcry  of  the  Franks  against  the 
treachery  of  their  enemies.  The  encroachments  of  the  Saxons 
on  his  eastern  frontier  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  expedi- 
tion, which  was  directed  into  the  ancient  forest  of  Teutoberg, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  the  old  Germanic  resistance  to  the 
Romans.  Here  he  stormed  the  fortress  of  Ehresbuig, 
overthrew  the  Irminsul,  a  mysterious  Column-shaped  idol 
much  revered  among  the  Sasoiis,  destroyed  the  sanctuary 
Of  Odin,  and  compelled  the  Westphplian  Saxons  to  submit. 
Events  in  Italy  now  suuimoned  Charlemagne  to  the  other 
side  :>{  the  Alps,  in  order  to  chastise  the  Lombards  who 
were  invading  the  possessions  of  the  Pope.  The  Prankish 
king  was  victorious,  dethroned  De.siderius  the  Lombard 
king,  and  placed  the  Lombard  crown  on  his  own  head 
(774).  Meanwhile,  the  Saxons  had  profited  by  his  absence 
to  expel  the  Prankish  garrisons,  and  even  to  renew  their 
old  ravages.'  Charlemagne  imn.ediately  set  out  agaiust 
thera,  and  in  two  campaigns  enforced  the  submission  of 
the  entire  Saxon  confederation.  In  a  great  Champ-de-Mai 
at  Paderborn  the  Prankish  king,  surrounded  by  his  chiefs 
and  by  ambassadors  from  distant  nations,  received  the 
homage  of  the  Saxon  warriors,  many  thousands  of  whom 
submitted  to  be  baptized  (777).     The  Sa.xons  apparently 
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eubdued,  Cliarles  crossed  the  PyreDces,  and  received  the 
eubiatssion  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  On  bU 
return,  however,  the  rear-guard  was  assailed  and  cut  off  by 
the  mountaineers  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  ;  liolntid  their 
leader  was  skin,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Frauks,  trans- 
formed and  wrought  up  in  every  possible  way,  became  one 
of  the  great  themes  of  songaud  romance  (778).  His  march 
homo  from  Spain  had  been  unseasonably  hastened  by  a 
general  revolt  of  the  Saxons,  this  time  assisted  by  the 
Danes.  Charles  was  again  easily  victorious,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  left  the  country  than  the  J-^axons,  mad  with  revenge, 
and  animated  by  the  lieicest  national  and  religious  hate, 
resumed  the  struggle.  Even  the  massacre  of  Verden  (782), 
in  which  4500  Saxon  prisoners  were  slain  in  cold  blood, 
served  only  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  resistance  ;  but  their 
rude  courage  was  no  match  for  the  large  and  well-dis- 
ciplined armies  of  the  Frankish  king.  They  were  again 
completely  defeated  ;  even  ^Vittikind,  the  hero  of  the  whole 
war,  was  compelled  to  confess  the  superiority  of  the  God 
of  Charlemagne,  and  at  Attigny  received  the  rite  of  baptism 
(785).  His  example  was  generally  followed ;  and  the 
Frankish  organization,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  was 
jvstematicallv  introduced.  Germany  had  become  Christian  ; 
it  was  now  the  Northmen,  among  whom  thousands  of 
Saxons  had  found  refuge,  that  took  up  the  task  of  support- 
ing a  gradually  declining  cause.  But  though  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  deciding  act  in  the  drama  of  old  Ger- 
manic resistance,  there  were  still  many  bloody  and  almost 
general  revolts  of  the  Saxons.  To  punish  these  Charles 
adopted  even  a  more  effective  method  than  the  planting  of 
Frankish  garrisons  ;  thousands  of  Saxon  families  were  de- 
|)orted  into  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  more  loyal 
subjects  introduced  to  fill  the  vacant  space.  It  was  not  till 
804  that  the  last  sparks  of  resistance  were  quenched. 

In  the  year  788,  Bavaria  was  incorporated  with  the 
Frankish  empire  Its  duke,  Thassilo,  had  more  than  once 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Charles  by  too  pronounced 
measures  towards  the  recovery  of  his  independence,  and 
had  even  alienated  his  subjects  by  schemes  of  alliance  with 
the  heathen  Avars  and  the  heretic  Greeks.  Consequently 
Charles  had  no  difficulty  in  dethroning  him.  This  was 
followed  in  71*1  by  a  vast  and  well-organized  expedition 
against  the  Avars,  a  savage  robber  nation  of  Mongols  inhabit- 
ing the  modern  Hungary.  The  Franks  were  again 
victorious  everywhere  ;  but  other  work  of  a  more  pressing 
kind  prevented  Charles  from  completing  their  reduction, 
which  was  afterwards  effected  chiefly  by  his  lieutenants. 
Their  imraonso  circular  encampments,  or  rings,  from  which 
they  had  issued  to  carry  havoc  into  all  the  surrounding 
countries,  were  forced,  and  their  treasures  became  the  spoil 
of  the  Christian  armies  (798).  They  submitted ;  and 
German  colonists  were  introduced  into  many  of  those 
regions.  In  this  way  Paunonia  was  added  to  the  empire 
of  Charles.  Other  campaigns  carried  on  at  various  times 
by  Charlemagne  or  his  lieutenauts,  on  the  Elbe  and  even  in 
Bohemia,  against  the  Danes,  the  Wends,  and  the  Czechs, 
still  further  increased  the  prestige  of  the  Frankish  armies, 
and  enlarged  the  empire  of  their  great  monarch  against 
Slavish  and  Scandinavian  heathendom,  while  his  troops 
maintained- the  Spanish  march  against  his  south-western 
enemies,  Moslem  and  Christian,  and  the  duke  of  Bene 
ventum  in  Southern  Italy  was  obliged  to  become  his  vassal. 
Thus  from  the  Eiiler  to  Sicily,  and  from  the  Ebro  to  the 
Thciss,  the  will  of  Charles  was  supreme ;  while  over  the 
.-Slavonic  tribes,  as  far  as  the  Odor  or  even  the  Vistula,  his 
inliucnce  was  felt  in  no  feeble  way.  The  genius  and  energy 
of  one  man  had  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progrubS  of 
political  disintegration,  and,  in  the  intonst  of  culture  and 
constructive  order,  in  welding  into  ono  groat  monarchy  all 
ihe  races  of  continental  Germany.     It  was  no  wonder  that 


men  who  associated  the  ideas  of  imperial  order  a.nd  con- 
structive civilization  with  the  name  of  Kome  should  have 
recognized  in  the  monarchy  of  Charles  the  restoration  of 
the  power  of  the  Cieoars.  When,  therefore,  at  liome,  on 
Christmas  eve  of  the  year  800,  he  was  crowned  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  it  seemed  the  natural  consummation  of  his 
whole  career.  And  when  in  801  an  embassy  arrived  with 
curious  presents  from  Ilaiun-al-Piashid,  the  great  caliph 
who  held  iu  the  East  the  same  place  as  Charles  in  the 
\Yest,  men  recognized  it  as  a  becoming  testimony  to  the 
world-wide  reputation  of  the  Frankish  eiuperor. 

•Charles  was  far  more  than  an  ordinary  conqueror.  He 
displayed  not  less  energy  iu  the  internal  organization 
and  administration  of  his  kingdom  than  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  districts, 
presided  over  by  counts,  who  were  responsible  for  their 
good  government ;  while  in  the  exposed  frontiers  or 
marches,  other  counts  [Marhgrafen)  were  stationed  with 
forces  capable  of  defending  them.  In  order  to  superintend 
these  provincial  authorities,  to  give  effect  to  the  royal  wUl, 
to  preserve  the  due  subordination  of  the  outlying  portions 
of  the  empire  to  the  central  po«er,  and  in  this  way  to 
complete  and  secure  the  organization  of  the  empire,  the 
viissi  domuvci,  experienced  men  both  of  the  laity  and 
clergy,  were  despatched  in  all  directions.  Two  great 
assemblies  were  held  every  year, — the  Champ-de-Mai,  which 
was  a  kind  of  national  muster,  essentially  military,  and  an- 
other in  autumu,  of  the  high  officials,  of  a  deliberative  and 
advisory  nature.  In  the  capitularies  (edicts  issued  as  the 
necessities  of  the  empire  required),  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  education,  in  his  organization  of  the  church  and 
the  definitive  institution  of  tithes,  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  join  the  Danube  and  the  Ehine  by  a  canal,  he 
gave  proof  of  the  noblest  depire  to  conserve  and  propagate 
the  culture  of  former  times.  Learned  men — Eginhard, 
Paul  Warnefried,  and,  above  all,  Alcuin — were«his  intimate 
friends  and  teachers;  Guizot  calls  Alcuin  his  intellectunl 
prims  minister. 

Charlemagne  died  on  28th  January  814,  at  Aix 
la-Chapelle,  and  was  buried  there.  The  empire  created 
and  organized  by  his  genius  gradually  fell  to  pieces  after 
his  death.  His  endeavour  to  resuscitate  an  old  civilization, 
to  engraft  the  Christian  Boman  culture  on  the  vigorous 
stem  of  the  Teutonic  races,  and  to  unite  all  the  Germanic 
tribes  in  one  empire,  before  the  long  action  of  historic 
influences  had  stamped  upon  them  a  distinct  national 
character — this  was  to  a  great  extent  a  failure,  because  one 
life-time  was  too  short  for  its  accomplishment.  His 
greatness  lies  in  the  nobility  of  his  aim,  in  the  energy  and 
wisdom  with  which  he  carried  it  out  during  his  life,  and 
also  in  the  enduring  traces  of  valuable  work  which  remained 
notwithstanding  the  general  wreck  of  his  empire ;  f<JIv 
though  the  central  organization  was  swept  away,  the 
provincial  authorities  remained,  to  be  transformed  into  the 
new  feudal  organization  of  Western  Europe,  whilst  the  idea 
of  the  revival  of  the  Christian  Roman  Empire  was  to  be 
taken  up  by  other  sections  of  the  Germanic  race.  Though 
the  circumstances  of  his  time  prevented  hiniirdm  being  tht 
founder  of  a  new  epoch  in  history,  like  Qsesar  or  Alexandei-. 
yet, -in  the  greatness  of  his  charact«rVin  his  marvellous 
many-sided  activity,  and  in  the  magic  influence  of  hLa 
name  on  subsequent  generations,  he  was  equal  to  either. 

Tlie  works  of  Charloinagno  ore — 1.  Hi3  CajnlulaHea,  firft  col. 
Icctcd  by  Anscgise,  abbot  of  St  Wondrille,  the  best  editioii  o( 
which  is  thnt  of  Etionno  Baluzc,  Paria,  1(377,  2  vols,  folio  ;  2. 
LttUrs,  contained  in  tho  collection  of  D.  Bouquet ;  8.  A  Orannnar, 
of  wliidi  fragments  iirc  to  be  found  in  tho  I'ohj^jrajMa  of  Tritlic- 
inius  ;  i.  ]lis  Tislamext,  contained  in  Boucliel's  Jiibholhiqvt  du 
Droit  Fran^'iis,  torn,  iii.,  printed  at  Paris,  1667,  folio;  5.  Some 
Latin  poem3,e.g.,  \he£pitai>li  ofPoyK  Adrian  and  thei'oiij  of  Roland ; 
fl.  The  Carolint  Book-i.     Tlio  great  contemporary  oiilhoiity  foi  llio 
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lif«  of  Cbarlemagne  Is  the  Fita  VaroU  Uagni,  W  Eginhard,  who 
*lao  writes  Annalts.  There  is  a  good  Life,  in  English,  by  G.  P. 
I^  Jaiaes.  Sketohea  of  Charlemagne  in  histoiies  of  a  more  general 
kind  are  innumerable  ;  probably  the  best  recent  one  Is  to  be  found 
io  Martin's  BiMoiit  <U  Prance.  (T.  K. ) 

CHARLEMAGNE,  Jean  Abmand  (1769-1838),  a 
French  dramatic  author,  was  born  at  Bourget  in  1759. 
He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  only  remained  a  few 
months  at  the  theological  seminary.  He  first  became  a 
solicitor's  clerk,  and  then  entered  the  army,  and  served  in 
the  American  war  of  independence.  At  the  pge  of  twenty- 
four  he  returned  to  France,  and  commenced  publishing 
tracts  on  social  subjects,  but  it  was  ten  years  later  before 
he  began  to  write  for  the  stage.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
large  number  of  comedies  and  poems  and  romances,  and  of 
an  essay,  published  in  179i,  and  entitled  Observations  de 
quelgues  patriots  sur  la  necessite  de  conseiver  les  monuments 
de  la  litterature  et  des  aits. 

CHARLEMONT,  a  great  fortress  on  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier,  on  a  rock  above  the  town  of  Givet.     See  Givet. 

CHARLEROI,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Hainault,  about  33  miles  south  of  Brussels,  on  the  Sambre, 
a  navigable  tributary  of  the  Meuse.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  ci  primary  instance,  and  possesses  a  gymnasium,  an 
academy  of  painting,  a  hospital,  a  parish  church  dating 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  prison  erected  in  1852 
in  the  style  of  a  feudal  castle.  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  mining  district,  it  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  important  industrial  centres  in  the  country,  carry- 
ing on  a  large  manufacture  of  glass,  iron,  cutlery,  cotton 
cloth,  and  woollen  yarn.  Several  thousand  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  nail  trade  alone ;  and  the  forges  of  CouUlet. 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  supply  a  third  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  cast-iron  produced  in  the  kingdom.  In  1870 
upwards  of  24,000  people  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  district ;  and  3,832,850  tons  of  coal  were  brought 
to  the  surface.  Abundant  means  of  transit  are  afforded 
by  the  raUways,  which  form  a  junction  at  the  town,  and 
by  the  Brussels  and  Charleroi  canal,  which  was  opened  in 
1832,  and  forms  a  connection  at  the  capital  with  the  Wille- 
broek  canal  to  Antwerp.  In  1866  the  population  of  the 
town  was  12,150. 

Charleroi  wns  fonnded  in  1666  by  Charled  II.  of  Spain,  on  the 
eite  of  the  village  of  Chamoy,  which  changed  its  name  to  the 
present  form  in  honour  of  the  king.  The  fortifications,  however, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  commenced,  were  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  the  French,  and  their  completion  was  due  to  the  genius 
of  Vanban.  During  the  rest  of  the  centurj'  it  passed  more  than 
once  from  French  to  Spanish,  and  from  Spanish  to  French  posses- 
sion ;  in  1746  it  was  captured  by  the  prince  of  Conti,  but  in  1749 
it  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Austiia.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  1794  it  was  four  times  besieged  by  the  French,  to  ^hom  it 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  2Eth  of  June.  The 
following  year  saw  the  destiTiction  of  the  fortifications,  but  they 
were  re«t..n-.1  in  1816. 

CHABLES  L  (1600-1649),  king  of  England,  born  at 
Danfermline  on  the  19th  November  1600,  was  the  second 
and  favourite  son  of  James  L  By  the  death  of  hij  brotljer 
Henry,  he  became  Prince  of  Wales  in  1612,  but  the  first 
public  matter  of  importance  in  which  he  was  concerned  v\  as 
the  Spanish  marriage.  At  first  he  was  quite  indifferent  to 
the  affair,  and  in  1622  he  was  full  of  a  dream  that  he 
would  lead  an  army  into  the  Palatinate,  and  set  his  dear 
sister  upon  Lot  throne.  But,  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  Buckingham  had  filled  him'with  the  romantic  notion 
of  setting  off,  in  defiance  of  all  policy,  on  a  private  visit  to 
Spain.  His  conduct  while  at  Madrid  displays  the  weakest 
side  of  his  character.  He  took  a  violent  fancy  for  the 
Infant^  whom  he  seriously  alarmed  by  leaping  over  the 
wall  of  the  garden  in  which  she  was  walkmg,  in  order  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  private  conversation  which  Spanish 
etiquette  refused  to  permit.  With  a  mixture  of  infatuation 
and  duplicity,  hu  bore  with  repeated  uisults '  he  dUuwed  his 


chaplains  to  be  excluded  from  the  palace,  and  hie  retinue 
to  be  sent  back  to  England,  and  gave  way  to  each  of  the 
ever-growi-ng  demands  of  the  Spanish  favourite  Glivarez. 
He  promised  what  he  knew  h"  had  no  power  to  fulfil,  the 
abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  within 
tliree  years ;  he  listened  respectfully  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Spanish  theologians,  and  promised  to  listen  whenever 
the  princess  should  require  it;  he  addressed  to  the  Pope 
a  disgraceful  letter,  which,  while  binding  him  to  nothing, 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest  expectations ;  and  thus  he  held 
out  hopes  of  a  conversion  which,  according  to  his  own 
subsequent  declaration,  he  believed  would  never  take  place. 
At  last  the  Spaniards  made  up  their  minds  to  the  match  ; 
but,  though  immediately  before  leaving  Spain  Charles 
swore  to  carry  out  the  marriage,  his  ardour  had  cooled,  and 
Buckingham  was  throwing  cold  water  on  the  dying  embers. 
James  was  persuaded  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
Palatinate  to  the  elector  Frederick  as  an  essential 
preliminary;  the  match  was  broken  off;  and  in  1624 
Buckingham  had  arranged  a  marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria 
of  France.  Not  the  least  dishopourable  part  of  Charles's 
conduct  in  connection  with  this  affair  was  his  treatment  of 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  ambassador  to  Spain.  This 
only  too  faithful  servant  of  the  Crown  he  was  mean  enough 
to  subject,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favourite,  to  a  persistent 
and  iUegal  persecution.  On  the  summons  of  the  second 
parliament  of  his  reign  he  commanded  that  Bristol's  writ 
should  be  withheld  ;  he  sought  to  punish  him  in  an  under- 
hand way  by  forbidding  his  attendance ;  and  when  the  earl 
continued  to  insist  on  his  lights,  and,  after  two  years  of 
confinement  to  his  house,  laid  the  king's  letter  before  the 
Lords  with  a  request  for  leave  to  impeach  the  duke,  he 
even  accused  him  of  high  treason,  and  employed  his 
personal  influence  against  him.  The  reason  of  all  this  was 
that  Bristol  had  offended  Buckingham ;  and  the  faults 
which  were  laid  against  him  were  really  chargeable  to  his 
accusers.  In  the  fii-st  place,  he  had  been  too  well  deceived 
bj  Charles's  acting,  had  imagined  that  he  \yas  really  inclined 
to  Catholicism,  and  had  offered,  if  this  were  so,  to  keep  the 
matter  secret ;  and,  secondly,  he  had  sought  to  preserve  his 
country's  honour  by  striving  to  prevent  the  capricious 
rupture  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  completed  with 
Spain. 

In  March  1626  Charles  came  to  the  throne.  The  excited 
joy  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  home  from  Spain 
had  given  way  to  suspicion  as  fuller  reports  of  his  conduct 
spread  abroad,  and  there  was  now  prevalent  an  anxious 
dread  of  the  growth  of  Catholicism.  The  first  Parliament 
eient  Montagu  to  the  Tower  for  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
divine  right  and  the  real  presence;  and,  as  difficulties  arose 
concerning  the  old  method  of  levying  tonnage  and  poundage, 
it  refused  to  grant  the  impopt  for  more  than  a  year.  From  a 
paper  of  Sir  John  Eliot's.i  it  would  seem  that  this  was  in- 
tended merely  as  a  temporary  measure  ;  but  to  please  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  Charles  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and 
took  a  pitiful  revenge  by  making  Montagu  royal  chaplain. 

The  king  was  now  at  the  disposal  of  his  favourite,  who 
was  full  of  great  and  warlike  schemes.  All  were,  however, 
doomed  to  failure.  The  English  sailors  refused  to  fight 
against  the  Huguenots  of  Eochelle ;  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz  was  mismanaged  from  first  to  last ;  end,  worst  of  all, 
the  pawning  of  the  crown  jewels  brought  in  but  a  very  small 
sum.     It  was  necessary  to  summon  another  Parliament. 

But  this  Parliament  was  not  less  determined  than  the 
first.  The  House  of  Lords  vindicated  its  independence 
by  acquitting  the  earl  of  Bristol  The  Commons,  led  by 
the  ardent  and  eloquent  Sir  John  Eliot,  ventured  on  the 
bold    step    of   exhibiting   eight   articles  of    impeachment 

'  See  Forstei's  Sir  John  Eliot,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 
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against  the  duke  of  Backiogham.  His  majesty  replird 
with  a  haughty  message  that  the  duke  had  acted  only  at 
his  direction,  threw  Eliot  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges  iiito 
prison,  and  finally  dissolved  the  Parliament  again,  without 
any  improvemout  of  his  finances.  Forced  loans  were 
resorted  to ,  the  common  people  who  refused  to  pay  were 
pressed  for  the  navy;  thegeutlemen  were  summoned  before 
the  council,  or  committed  to  prison  per  speciale  mandaluui 
regit.  At  this  inopportune  moment  Buckingham  provoked 
e  war  with  France,  and  led  an  expedition  against  Rh6, 
which  proved  an  ntter  failure.  £n  1628  Charles  was  com- 
pelled to  call  a  third  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  whicn  now  assembled  was 
remarkable  alike  for  the  social  standing  of  its  members  and 
for  their  wealth,  which  was  three  times  that  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  equally  with  the  ottier  two  which  had  met 
in  this  reign,  it  was  determined  to  obtain  redress  of 
grievances.  Its  first  act  was  to  draw  up  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  which  declares  the  illegality  of  forced  loans,  of 
martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  the  billeting  of  soldiers 
Ott  private  houses.  .  Characteristically,  Charles  at  first 
attempted  an  evasive  reply — "  The  king  willeth  that  right 
be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm." 
When,  however,  the  Commons  proceeded  to  censure 
Buckingham,  he  gave  the  regular  formal  assent  Yet  such 
was  his  insincerity  that  he  caused  1500  copies  of  the 
Petition  to  be  distributed  with  the  first  answer  attached. 
The  Commons  now  made  known  their  readiness  to  vote 
tonnage  and  poundage,  provided  that  the  king  would 
admit  that  hia  arbitrary  levy  had  been  illegal;  and  Hollis 
and  Valentine  held  the  speaker  in  the  chair  while  Eliot 
read  a  protest  against  Arminiani  and  Papists,  aud  against 
the  irregular  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  A  few  weeks 
before,  Buckingham  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  a  disap- 
pointed officer.  But  the  king's  policy  was  unchanged. 
The  usual  plan  of  dissolution  was  resorted  to  ;  aud  Eliot, 
Hollis,  and  Valentine  were  heavily  fined,  and  so  strictly 
imprisoned  that,  though  Eliot's  health  gave  way,  his 
petitions  for  a  temporary  release  were  repeatedly  refused 
by  Charles,  and  he  was  allowed  to  die  m  the  Tower. 

From  this  time  there  was  no  Parliament  for  eleven  years 
(March  1629  to  April  1G40).  Every  year  made  the  people 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  their  king,  who 
showed  an  unhappy  ignorance  both  of  the  history  and  the 
temper  of  the  nation  ;  and  taught  them  to  feci  more  and 
more  deeply  that  stronger  safeguards  were  needed  to 
withstand  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sovereign  The  Lon- 
don merchant  who  compared  the  rule  of  Charles  to  that  of 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  was  not  altogether  unjust.  A  pater- 
nal government  was  his  btau-ideal ,  and  Parliament  was 
Id  be  summoned  only  to  give  advice  to  the  king,  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  Petition 
of  Right,  to  which  he  had  recently  given  his  assent,  he 
utterly  disregarded.  Ho  descended  to  a  puerile  exercise  of 
authority.  His  proclamations  forbade, the  country  people 
to  come  up  to  the  metropolis*,  commaodcd  all  the  shops 
in  Cheapsido,  except  those  of  the  goldsmiths,  to  be  shut, 
and  prohibited  the  building  of  more  houses  in  London, 
unless  "special  leave  (to  be  well  paid  for)  were  firat  obtained. 
But  the  great  necessity  was  to  procure  money.  The 
Council  of  the  North  was  directed  to  compound  with 
recusants.  Monopolies  were  granted  to  companies  in 
defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Neglect  of  the  knight- 
hood which  was  no  longer  an  honour  was  punished  by  a 
fine,  which  was  often  extremely  severe.  Pretensions  to 
forest-lands,  which  prescription  had  long  made  unjust, 
were  revived.  And,  kistly,  the  famous  ship-money  was 
levied.  Besides,  Charles  must  also  bo  held  personally 
responsible  for  other  tyranny  than  that  which  was  executed 
at  his  direct  command.     During  these  years  Strafford  was 


maturing  his  policy  of  "  Thorough,"  by  which  England  was 
to  be  made  subject  to  a  standing  army  ;  and  if  Charles  did 
not  carry  out  tnis  scheme  as  far  as  might  have  been 
possible,  it  was  not  because  it  was  too  bad,  but  only  because 
it  was  too  great  f6r  him.  Though  he  had  no  love  for  ita 
inventor  he  showed  hia  respect  for  his  absolute  policy  by 
making  him  president  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  and 
sending  him  to  govern  Ireland  with  an  iron  sternness, 
which,  though  it  certainly  added  to  the  prosperity  of  some 
part"*  of  the  island,  as  certainly  helped  to  arouse  in  others 
the  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  horrors  of  the  Irish 
massacre.  He  allowed  the  Star  Chamber  to  sentence  a 
clergyman  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  mutilation,  and 
whipping  for  a  libel  against  the  bishops,  and  to  reduce  a 
gentleman  to  poverty  for  merely  sneering  at  the  badge  of 
a  nobleman.  He  sanctioned  the  inquisitorial  Court  of  High 
Commission.  He  supported  Laud's  oppression  of  the 
Puritans,  his  inculcation  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy,  of 
auricular  confession,  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  he  advanced  men  like  Montagu, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  desirous  of  a  reunion  of  the  English 
Church  with  Rome,  confirming  by  all  this  the  suspicions 
which  the  disclosures  of  Bristol  had  awakened. 

At.  length,  on  his  own  sole  authority,  he  commanded 
Scotland  to  receive  a  liturgy  and  a  book  of  canons. 
The  fatal  results  of  this  act  belong  to  the  history  of 
Scotland.  Unable  to  meet  the  Scottish  army  with  a 
sufficient  force,  Charles  summoned  the  Short  Parliament ; 
but  as  it  refused  to  vote  supplies  till  it  made  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  imprisonment  of  Eliot  and  his  two  com- 
panions, into  ship-money,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind, 
it  was  speedily  dissolved.  A  great  council  of  the  peers 
would  not  act  alone;  and  in  November  1640  he  was 
compelled  to  summon  the  Long  Parliament.  The  Commons 
were  now  happy  in  a  leader  magnificently  fitted  for  the 
times.  His  fiery  energy  was  repressed,  not  quenched,  by 
the  ripeness  of  his  age  ;  his  courage  and  determination  were 
too  firm  to  be  shaken  ,  his  respect  for  law  and  order  was 
deep  and  strong ;  but  deeper  still  and  stronger  were  hie 
love  of  liberty,  and  his  resolve  that  nothing  should  serve 
as  a  bulwark  against  despotism.  With  the  sagacity  of  the 
true  statesman,  Pym  stri^ck  the  first  blow  at  the  strongest 
piUar  of  the  hateful  structure.  He  exhibited  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  earl  of  Strafford.  The  impeach- 
ment was  allowed  to  drop  (against  his  wish),  but  it  was 
only  in  favour  of  a  bUl  of  attainder.  The  preachers 
preached  and  the  mob  yelled  against  the  great  delinquent 
The  king  went  in  person  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tried 
to  buy  him  off.  by  promising  never  to  employ  him  again  ; 
and  then  listened  to  a  scheme,  hatched  by  certain  botrheaded 
officers  and  some  of  the  fierier  of  the  courtiers,  to  bring  up 
the  army  of  the  north  and  overawe  the  Parliament  But 
his  entreaty  was  voted  irregular  ;  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  earl  was  condemned  to  death.  Charles's  weakness 
was  now  fatal  to  himself.  A  few  months  later  the  splendid 
ability  of  Strafford  would  have  been  invaluable  to  him. 
But  ho  had  no  affection  for  the  stern,  haughty  "  dark  earl," 
and,  when  the  Lords  refused  his  humiliating  request  that 
they  would  suggest  to  the  Commons  some  milder  punish- 
ment, he  sacrificed  his  greatest  servant  At  the  same  time, 
Charles,  who  never  knew  the  true  place  for  firmness, 
yielded  on  another  fatal  point  by  confirming  a  bill,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Parliament  then  sitting  was  not  to  be 
dissolved  without  its  own  consent.  Before  the  triumphant 
course  of  the  Commons  everything  had  now  to  give  way. 
The  Triennial  Bill  was  passed,  ship-money,  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  the  CouncU  of  the  North, 
the  Council  of  Wales,  the  Council  of  Lancaster  and 
Cheshire,  the  whole  system  of  illegal  exaction  and 
injustice,  were  swept  away.     The  religious  passion  of  the 
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Hoosee  manifested  itself  in  an  impeacliment  of  Land,  and 
a  proposal  to  abolish  Episcopacy. 

Charles  once  more  resorted  to  the  crooked  poUcy  which 
he  usually  employed  in  extremity.  He  visited  Edinburgh, 
attended  the  Presbyterian  worship,  and  loaded  Argyll, 
Hamilton,  and  the  other  Presbyterian  leaders  with  marks 
of  favour,  while  all  the  time  he  was  intriguing  with  the 
earl  of  Montrose,  Argyll's  open  enemy.  There  was  a 
darker  suspicion  at  the  time  that  afl  attettipt,  known  as 
the  "  Incident,"  had  been  made  by  Montrose,  with  the 
king's  knowledge,  to  assassinate  Argyll ;  but  this  worse 
treachery  is  by  no  means  proved.  At  this  moment,  while 
men's  minds  were  full  of  excitement  and  apprehension,  a 
massacre  of  thousands  of  Protestants  took  place  in  Ireland. 
It  was  known  that  O'Neale,  the  leader  of  the  butchery, 
professed  to  have  the  king's  written  warrant  and  the  ardent 
support  of  the  queen ;  and  many  beUeved  the  hideous 
charge.  They  would  have  been  more  strongly  convinced 
had  they  seen  the  letter  in  which  his  majesty  coldly 
remarked  that  he  trusted  this  trouble  in  Ireland  would 
help  to  cure  the  folly  at  home.  Other  plots  were  abo 
being  discovered,  of  which  men  more  naturally  ascribed 
some  knowledge  to  the  king.  Pym'S  Dfe  was  in  constant 
danger.  An  attempt  was  made  to  convey  plague  infection 
to  him  in  a  letter,  and  a  gentleman  was  stabbed  by  miatake 
for  him  in  Westminster  HalL 

But  Pym  and  the  Parliament  yielded  not  one  step.  On 
the  1st  December  1641  the  Grand  Eemonstrance  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  who  received  the  committee  which  pre- 
sented it  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  had  returned  from 
Scotland  but  a  few  days  before,  had  been  entertained  at  a 
great  banquet  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  show  the  Parliament  that  he  was  not  to  be  triSed 
with.  He  had  already  appointed  Colonel  Lunsford,  a  dis- 
reputable scapegrace,  to  the  command  of  the  Tower.  He 
now  replaced  the  guard,  which  had  protected  Parliament 
since  the  news  of  the  Army  Plot,  by  a  company  under  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  who  did  not  pass  his  first  day  of  duty 
without  firing  on  the  people.  Mobs  far  from  orderly 
began  to  assemble  round  Westminster  Hall,  and  a  petition 
against  the  bishops  was  presented  to  the  Commons.  The 
bishops  themselves  were  mobbed  on  tlieir  way  to  the  House, 
and  when  they  protested  against  the  legality  of  what  should 
be  done  in  their  absence,  were  summarily  silenced  by  an 
impeachment.  The  excitement  in  the  city  grew  dangerously 
intense,  and  Charles  fanned  the  flame  by  accepting  a  com- 
pany of  armed  soldier-adventurers  as  guard,  and  allowing 
them  to  quarrel  with  the  unarmed  crowd. 

It  was  on  the  3d  of  January  1642  that  the  final  breach 
was  made.  Pym  was  not  to  be  gained  over,  for  only  a  few 
days  before  he  had  refused  office.  The  king  now  practically 
declared  war  against  the  Parliament.  JSow  far  he  acted 
alone  ia  disputed  ;  but  Clarendon  is  very  likely  right  in 
saying  that  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  queen,  who  had 
retained  from  the  political  theory  in  which  she' had  been 
educated  some  very  lofty  notions  about  the  rights  of  kings 
and  the  duties  of  parliaments.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
he  commanded  Attorney-General  Herbert  to  impeach  Lord 
Kimbolton  (against  whom,  however,  the  matter  was  not 
pressed),  Pym,  Hampden,  Haslerig,  Hollis,  and  Strode  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  founded  upon  their  parliamentary 
conduct.  The  rooms,  drawers,  and  trunks  of  the  five 
members  were  illegally  sealed  at  the  king's  command,  and 
the  king's  sergeant-at-arms  was  illegally  sent  to  demand 
their  persons.  The  Commons  behaved  with  the  greatest 
dignity.  The  sergeant  was  commanded  to  show  his  respect 
for  the  House  by  laying  aside  his  mace,  and  four  members, 
of  whom  two  were  privy-councillors,  were  sent  with  a 
meosage  to  the  king  that  the'  House  would  give  him  an 
aoswor  as  speedily  aa  the  greatness  of  the  buaiuess  would 


allow,  and  that  the  members  should  meet  any  legal  charge 
against  them.  But  Charles  had  determined  to  crush  the 
Parliament  by  force,  and  to  make  it  for  ever  subservient 
to  the  Crown.  He  sent  orders  to  the  lord  mayor  that  the 
guard  sought  by  the  Parliament  should  be  employed  to 
disperse  all  crowds,  and  to  "  shoot  with  bullets  "  all  who 
resisted.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  at  the  head  of  his 
attendants,  his  pensioncK,  and  the  Whitehall  guard,  armed 
with  partisans,  swords,  and  pistols,  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four  hundred  men,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  demanded  the  persons  of  the  five  members,  declaring 
that  treason  has  no  privilege.  But,  with  the  formal  consent 
of  the  House,  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city;  to  the  kiiig's 
demands  the  sole  reply  was  that  given  by  the  speaker, 
bravely,  though  trembliigly,  and  on  his  knees,  that  he  could 
speak  only  as  he  was  commanded  by  the  House;  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  retire  with  undignified  threats  upon 
his  lips.  The  consequence  of  this  act  was  the  most  ter- 
rible excitemeiit.  Some  members  of  the  Commons  cried 
"  Privilege  "  in  the  very  presence  of  his  majesty.  In  Lon- 
don the  shops  were  shut ;  there  was  a  report  that  the 
cavaliers,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  were  about  to  fire 
the  city,  and  it  became  known  that  a  seizure  of  the  arms 
of  the  citizens  was  contemplated.  When  the  king  visited 
the  city  next  day,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  court-room  of 
the  common  council,  he  was  met  by  cries  of  "  Privilege 
of  Parliament  1 "  The  panic  stiU  grew ;  the  streets  were 
tluvnged  with  almost  frenzied  crowds ;  the  train  bands 
were  collected.  Other  crowds  poured  in  from  the  country, 
one  with  a  petition  signed  by  thousands  for  the  protection 
of  Pym,  another,  from  Buckinghamshire,  eager  to  live  and 
die  with  Hampden,  to  serve  the  Commons,  respectfully  to 
petition  the  king.  The  very  sailors  in  the  river  caught  the 
enthusiasm,  and  offered  their  assistance.  And  the  House 
of  Commons,  declaring  itself  no  longer  safe  at  Westminster, 
adjourned  first  to  Guildhall  and  then  to  Grocers'  Hall.  On 
the  10th  Charles,  seeing  that  the  true  magnitude  of  his 
attempt  had  been  understood,  and  that  he  was  met  with 
his  own  weapons,  retired  in  alarm  to  Hampton  Court.  On 
the  following  morning  the  five  members  returned  to  their 
seats  in  triumph,  amid  rf^utes  from  the  river,  the  shouts  of 
the  crowd,  and  a  paradp  of  the  train  bands. 

The  Parliament  retabuied  the  king's  attack  by  passing  a 
bin  assuming  the  command  of  the  militia,  and  appointing 
the  lieutenants  of  counties.  But  the  king  on  his  journey 
from  Dover,  where  the  queen  had  embarked  with  the  crown 
jewels,  had  met  with  so  many  expressions  of  loyalty  that 
he  refused  his  consent  He  requested,  however,  thot  aD 
requirements  should  be  drawn  up  in  one  document,  and 
submitted  to  him.  Accordingly,  in  June  1642,  Parliament 
presented  "  The  Nineteen  Propositions."  They  were  such 
as  would  have  entirely  altered  the  constitution.  Conbtito- 
tional  concessions  could  no  longer  avail  the  king ;  fifteen 
years  of  unconstitutional  rule  had  made  that  impossible. 
He  had  striven  to  obtain  the  tyranny ;  he  had  appealed  to 
force  ;  and  the  Civil  War  had  already  begun  with  the 
Westminster  tumults.  On  the  22d  August  1642,  it  was 
formally  commenced  by  the  erection  of  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham.  At  first  success  was  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
and  the  Parliament  suffered  so  severely  in  the  west  thai  they 
began  to  discussterms  of  peace,  whUe  several  defections  to  the 
royalist  party  took  place.  But  Charles  was  too  highly  elated ; 
having  summoned  a  parliament  of  his  own  at  Oxford,  he 
declared  that  which  met  at  Westminster  to  be  none;  and 
when  the  earls  of  Holland,  Bristol,  and  Clare  came  over  to  his 
party,  he  treated  them  with  so  much  neglect  and  insult  that 
after  three  months  they  turned  back,  and  no  others  risked 
the  treatment  they  had  received.  But  as  the  troops  of  the 
Parliament  became  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  its 
oflScers  to  the  tactics  of  war,  the  inferiority  of  the  roy3li8t;» 
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became  appareati  In  the  beginning  of  1645  the  Parlia- 
ment was  in  a  position  to  demand,  in  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  that  Presbyterianism  should  be  established,  and 
that  it  shuuld  have  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  the  direction  of  the  war  with  Ireland. 

In  the  same  year,  after  the  decisive  victory  at  Naseby, 
the  king's  cabinet,  containing  a  number  of  letters  which 
proved  that  he  was  promising  tolerjtion  to  the  Catholics 
and  seeking  aid  from  several  foreign  powers,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  letters  were  published. 
Soou  after  a  still  more  important  discovery  was  made, — 
that  of  a  treaty  entered  into,  by  means  of  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  with  the  Irish  CathoUcs,  whose  aid  was  to  be 
Ixjught  at  the  price  of  great  religious  concessions.  Charles 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  aud  Glamorgan  waa 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time ;  .but  subsequent  evidence  gives 
itrong  reason  for  believing  tTiat  he  was  deeply  implicated 
in  the  matter.  Owing  to  the  auti-popish  bigotry  which 
they  offended,  and  the  insincerity  which  they  manifested, 
these  disclosures  were  extremely  damaging  to  the  king. 

In  May  of  the  next  year  Charles  had  fled  to  the  Scots  at 
Mewark  :  and  in  January  1647  he  was  delivered  by  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  Parliament,  who  placed  him 
in  Holmby  House,  six  miles  frdm  Northampton  Terms 
similar  to  those  offered  at  Uxbridge  were  agaiu  tendered 
it  Newcastle  ;  but  Charles,  being  sii,i,erely  attached  tc 
Episcoi)acy,  was  most  unwilling  to  yield  concerning  church 
iffairs,  and,  holding  himself  necessary  to  any  settlement, 
believed  that  he  had  only  to  insiat  upon  more  favourable 
offers.  In  June  the  army  took  possession  of  his  person, 
ind  finally  brought  him  to  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court. 
He  was  treated  with  respect  aud  kindness;  Cromwell  and 
[reton  sought  to  bring  about  a  secure  peace  ;  and  the  latter, 
)n  behalf  of  the  Agitators  ur  Adjututors,  who  formed  the 
parliament  of  the  army,  drew  up  most  favourable  terms. 
But  unable  to  tsee  that  the  army  was  now  supreme,  and 
hoping,  contrary  to  his  whole  experience,  to  obtain  some- 
thing more  from  the  Parliament  or  the  Scots,  with  whom  he 
sras  treating,  Charles  haughtily  broke  with  the  officers,  and 
scornfully  refused  their  offers.  To  many  it  was  uo\v 
apparent  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  a  settlement  by 
mcuus  of  compromise. 

From  this  moment  the  ascendijncy  was  taken  by  a  party 
of  enthusiasts,  who  held  that  a  crown  should  not  excuse  the 
crime  of  treason  against  the  country,  and  sternly  called  for 
justice  on  the  grand  delinquent.  Fearing  assassination, 
Charles  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  however,  he  was 
captured.  But  trusting  in  the  Scots,  who  now  prepared  to 
protect-  him  by  force,  he  still  rejected  the  offers  of  the 
Parliament,  which  were  again  tendered  to  him  at  Carisbrook 
»nd  at  Newport.  At  length  the  array  impatiently  seized 
him  once  more,  removed  him  to  Hurst  Castle,  aud  thence 
to  Windsor  and  St  James's,  purged  the  Parliament  by 
excluding  soma  hundred  and  forty  members,  and  resolved 
to  bring  him  to  trial.  On  the  1st  of  January  1G4'J,  though 
the  Pc'rs  adjourned  rofu.sing  to  consider  the  question,  the 
Commons  voted  the  appointment  of  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  "  to  the  end  no  chief  officer  or  magistrate  might 
presume  for  the  fulnre  to  contrive  the  cuslaviiig  aud 
iestructinn  of  the  nation  with  impunity."  One  hundred 
md  thirty-two  commissioners  were  elected,  of  whom  about 
half  took  part  in  the  trial.  Bradshaw  was  elected  Lord 
President,  and  Cook  solicitor  against  the  king.  On  the 
20th,  the  22d,  and  the  23d,  Charles  was  brought  before 
this  court ;  but  with  a  calm  and  admirable  dignity,  due  to 
I  sincere  belief  in  his  own  pretension,  he  proudly  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  court,  dcclaiing  that  obedience  to 
kings  is  commanded  by  Scripture,  that  by  the  law  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  that  the  Commons  have  no  authority  of 
•hemsclves  to  erect  -i  court  of  judicature,  and  that  they  had 


not  received  such  authority  from  the  people,  whose  power  to 
confer  it  he,  besides,  declined  to  admit.  On  the  2bth  the 
court  went  through  the  form  of  listening  to  evidence  that 
he  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Parliament,  which  wa-s 
declared  to  represent  the  nation.  On  the  27th  Bradshaw 
pronounced  seuteuce  of  death  against  Charles  Stuart,  as  a 
tyraut.  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country  ;  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th  of  January  1 64 9,  Charles  was  beheaded 
in  front  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Windsor,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  wae 
buried  in  St  George's  Chapel  without  any  service. 

In  person  aud  in  demeanour  Charles  presented  a  moKt 
favourable  contrast  to  his  ungaiuly,  babbling  father.  A 
somewhat  painful  stammer  was  his  only  physical  defect. 
His  manner,  also,  was  grave  and  reserved  ;  his  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  was  aecompanitd 
by  strict  decorum  of  conduct;  and  he  possessed  consider- 
able taste  for  literature  and  art.  Yet  of  almost  all  the 
essential  kingly  qualities  he  was  utterly  destitute.  He 
had.  indeed,  a  strong  sense  of  personal  and  royal  dignity, 
'but  this  very  feeling  was  fatal  to  him.  It  rendered  intoler- 
able the  least  limitation  of  the  prerogative  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  divinely-appointed  birthright ;  and  thus  it 
placed  him  in  obstinate  opposition  to  the  strongest  ten- 
dency of  his  time,—  that  tendency  which  had  already  re- 
sulted in  the  Reformation,  and  which  now  manifested  itself 
in  the  development  of  Puritanism  and  the  growth  of  the 
English  constitution.  Nor  did  he  possess  the  qualities 
nhich  might  have  given  him  a  chance  of  success  in  the 
contest.  Affectionate  toward  his  intimate  friends  to  a 
degree  of  weakness  which  often  arouses  contempt,  he  had 
no  magnanimity  for  an  enemy,  nor  even  fidelity  to  a 
Servant,  however  great,  who  did  not  a\\aken  his  fondnesB. 
In  political  sagacity  he  was  utteily  wanting  ;  and  so  com- 
pletely did  he  identify  political  skiU  with  duplicity  that,  in 
public  njatters,  he  could  never  be  trusted,  and  coinprooiise 
with  him  was  impossible. 

About  the  time  of  Charles's  death  several  works  amieared  purj.ort- 
liig  to  be  by  hia  hand.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  Eiion  Jfanlike; 
The  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  solil'ide  ttvd  svjcrihgf. 
After  the  Restoration  Bishop  Gauden  declared  liiniself  its  anthor, 
and  his  claim  waa  not  disputed  either  by  Clnrcudon  or  by  Charles 
II.,  who,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  ecclesiastical  ]>rcfeiiiieut.s.  The 
controversy  as  to  its  authorship  hnsleft  little  donbt  that  it  is  n  forgery. 
A  collection  of  the  works  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1651,  under 
the  title  of  Kcliquia  Saciw  Carolina;:  The  uoika  of  thai  Great 
lloiin.ch  and  glorious  2/arli/r,  Kivg  Charles  I. 

The  chief  couteniporaiy  authorities  for  the  hiiitory  of  this  rtigii 
are  : — Rushwoitb,  a  barrister,  and  a  nicmherof  the  Long  Parlianient. 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliomei.t  fioni 
1615  to  16J0,  and  also  relates  the  trial  of  Strafford  :  Whitelocke,  a 
moderate  I'arliani.-ntarian,  whose  Memorials  extend  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  to  the  Restoration  ;  Sir  Ralph  Veiney  and  Sir 
SjniondsD'Encs,  hcembersof  thoLon"Parliameut;and  llaj,  antbor 
of  the  History  of  the  Long  Parliavreut.  The  llnrdwicke.  and  Clareitdoi* 
State  Pa/Krs;  the  recently  published  CiiUndars  of  Ulnte  Papers: 
Carte's  Hislortj,  Iriih  Massacre  set  in  a  clear  light,  aiid  Lift  tf 
Onnond :  Laud's  Z)i'ii)T/;  Clarendon's ///s/<»i/ff/'</i«  Great  BclxllioH, 
the  work  of  a  royalist  jinrtisan.  whose  gi-eat  talents  did  Lot  ii.cJnde 
political  insight;  and  The  Letters  a,>d  Speeches  of  (>liier  CronimU, 
t>y  Thomas  Carlyle,  also  contain  original  infoiinatiou.  A»  it 
deserves,  this  period  has  been  more  fiecjuently  tieatod  by  uicdem 
hisloriiins  than  anj  other  in  English  historj'.  In  l'-22  a|>peared 
Brodio's  careful  HiMory  of  the  British  Empire  frmn  the  Accaaion 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  Pesioruliooi :  in  1&24-2S  Godwin's  rtpab- 
lican  Jlistory  of  the  Con.iiionicealth ;  in  1830  Isaac  Distaiili's 
Comnmtaries  on  the  Itrign  nf  Charles  T.  See  also  Hallam's  Constitu- 
tional Uisiortj  ;  Foster's  Sir  John  Eliot,  The  Grand  Pcmonslrance, 
The  Impeacl'ineni  of  the  Fire  Merirhers,  and  Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
nton-'ccaUh  :  S.  R.  Caidinci's  Prince  Chat  lea  and  the  Spanish  ifar- 
riaje ;  San  ford's  Illvslrations  of  the  Greol  Pebellion;  burton's 
History  of  Scotland.  Especially  on  account  of  th  analogy  of  this 
jiortion  of  English  histoiy  with  the  French  Revolution,  it  liaalM-D 
carefully  studied  by  several  French  historians,  among  whom  ti» 
most  important  isGuizot,  who  has  published  s  Hisloire  de  la  Ite- 
tolulion  ^Anglrlene,  and  a  Htsloire d  Oliver  Cromtcell.  It  has  aha 
been  treated  in  German  by  Dahlmann.   Sec  England.   (T.  M.  W.l 
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CHARLES  n.  (1C30-1685),  king  of  England,  boru  in 
1630,  though  the  second  son  of  Charles  I.,  was  Trince  of 
Wales  from  his  birth.  In  the  earlier  and  more  important 
campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  he  held  a  nominal  command  in 
the  west,  but  he  was  too  young  to  take  any  real  part  in  the 
conflict  After  the  battle  of  Naseby  he  passed  by  way  of 
Scilly  and  Jersey  to  join  his  mother  at  St  Germain  Till 
1C49  hespent  his  time  either  at  Paris  or  at  the  Hague,  with- 
out interfering  in  public  affairs,  except  when  he  attempted  to 
save  his  father's  life  by  forwarding  a  signed  carte  blanche  to 
the  Parliament  to  be  filled  up  with  any  terms  which  they 
would  accept  as  the  price  of  his  safety.  On  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  he  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
The  Scotch  Government  offered  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
by  force,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Hague.  For  a  time 
Charles  protracted  the  negociations,  meanwhile  urging 
Montrose  to  make  him  independent  of  the  Presbyterians. 
But  when  the  rising  was  crushed,  and  Montrose  himself 
executed,  he  accepted  their  invitation.  In  June  1650  he 
landed  in  Scotland ;  and  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the 
1st  January  1651.  But  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  sign  the 
Covenant,  and  conform  to  the  austere  manners  of  the 
Covenanters,  he  soon  began  to  feel  the  price  of  their  assist- 
ance intolerably  heavy.  The  secret  efforts  which,  during 
the  whole  time  he  was  treating  with  the  Presbyterians,  he 
had  been  making  to  bring  together  a  sufficient  force  of 
Highlanders^  proved  unsuccessful ;  and,  on  the  defeat  of 
Leslie  at  Dunbar,  he  was  glad  to  march  south,  with  the 
hope  of  arousing  the  loyalty  of  the  English.  The  appeal 
failed ;  and  the  royalist  forces  were  again  routed  by 
Cromwell  at  Worcester  (1651).  Thanks  to  his  own  great 
cooln^s  and  address,  and  the  fidelity  of  those  in  whom  he 
confided,  Charles  contrived  to  reach  France.  Here  he 
remained  till  1654,  when,  having  received  a  pension  from 
the  French  king,  he  retired  to  Cologne.  Thence  he  removed 
to  Bruges,  where  he  principally  resided  till  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  For  the  most  part,  notwithstauding  the  small- 
ness  of  his  means  and  the  wretchedness  of  his  circumstances, 
he  passed  his  time  in  careless  dissipation,  surrounded 
by  a  little  court  in  which  tbe>  few  old  cavaliers,  like 
Clarendon,  who  maintained  the  dignified  manners  which 
had  adorned  the  court  of  Charles  L,  were  lost  in  a  crowd 
of  gay  young  libertines  and  sprightly  women  of  disreputable 
character.  His  applications  for  assistance  to  France  and 
Rome  were  all  unheeded  ;  and  he  was  equally  unsucce.ssful 
in  his  attempts  to  contract  an  advantageous  marriage.  At 
length,  through  the  contrivance  of  General  Monk,  but  still 
more  through  the  opeu  and  enthusiastic  wish  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  he  was  recalled  to  England  ;  his 
conciliatory  declaration  from  Breda  was  well  received  ;  and 
he  entered  London  amid  sincere  public  rejoicings  oli  his 
thirtieth  birthday,  May  29,  1660. 

Charles's  course  was  at  first  attended  by  no  difliculty. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Convention  summoned  by  Monk  was 
BuflBcient  for  the  time.  It  sympathized  in  the  one  desire 
for  vengeance  in  which  he  was  earnest ;  it  was  resolved  on 
the  punishment  of  the  regicides.  Thirteen  were  executed, 
some  in  direct  opposition  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
king's  declaration  of  oblivion  ;  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  were  hung  in  chains  ;  and  even  the  coffin  which  con- 
tained the  ijshes  of  Blake  waj  cast  out  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  thrown  into  a  common  churchyard.  And. 
finally,  though  some  of  the  measures  of  the  Convention 
prove  that  it  had  not  lost  all  the  spirit  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment which  preceded  it,  it  showed  its  enthusiastic  loyalty 
in  a  manner  very  agreeable  to  Charles,  viz.,  by  granting  him 
the  dangerous  gift  of  £1,200,000  a  year  for  life.  But  if  the 
Convention  was  sufficiently  loyal,  the  royalism  ot  the  first 
regular  Parliament  of  the  reign  was  extravagant.  It  insisted 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  and  abased  itself  before 


him.  At  his  express  recucst  it  repealed  the  Triennial  Act ; 
ana  it  allowed  him  to  declare  that  he  would  not  be  forced 
by  that  Act  to  summon  frequent  parliaments,  if  he  believed 
that  they  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  Crown.  It 
showed  much  reluctance  to  confirm  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 
It  assisted  him  to  co^nplete  his  revenge  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Vane  and  Lambert,  whom  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  spare. 
But  its  royalism  was  equaUed  by  its  attachment  to  tho 
Church  of  England  ;  and  thus  commenced  its  opposition  to 
tha  sovereign  it  professed  to  worship.  Charles  desired  to 
tolerate  the  Catholics,  and  accordingly  issued  a  General 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Its  illegality,  however,  raised 
so  much  opposition,  even  among  the  Protestant  dissenters 
whom  it  benefited,  that  he  prudently  recalled  it,  and  even 
published  a  proclamation  banishing  all  Roman  Catholi* 
priests. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  Protestant  temper  ot  the  nation  wiiich 
was  the  most  powerful  influence  against  which  Charles's 
policy  had  to  contend.  Fortunately  for  himself  he  was 
able  to  estimate  its  strength.  Himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  made  several  attempts  to  grant  toleration  to  his  co- 
religionists ;  but  he  always  gave  way  when  the  anti-popish 
passion  seized  the  people.  Twice  he  yielded  to  a  degree 
which  more  than  any  other  of  his  acts  displays  the  utter 
selfishness  of  his  character.  In  order  to  blind  the  people, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  trial  of  Shaftesbury,  he 
sacrificed  the  Catholic  Archbishop  Plunkett,  the  accusation 
against  whom  was  supported  only  by  the  most  worthless 
witnesses.  But  the  basest  compliance  of  which  he  was 
guilty  was  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  Popish  plot.  He 
did  nothing  to  allay  the  popular  frenzy ;  he  allowed  Gates 
to  be  handsomely  pensioned,  and  located  at  Whitehall;  the 
only  case  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  interfered  was 
that  of  his  wife,  who  was  not,  indeed,  seriously  threatened  ; 
and  he  calmly  signed  the  death-warrants  of  men  whom  he 
must  have  regarded  as  martyrs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  matter  in  regard  to  which 
Charles  most  firmly  withstood  opposition  was  one  in  which 
he  was  not  personally  concerned — the  exclusion  of  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  from  the  succession.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, that 
his  affection  was  much  stronger  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
his  own  son  by  Lucy  Walters.  He  treated  him  like  a 
legitimate  prince,  and  permitted  him  to  wear  the  royal 
arms  without  the  bar  sinister,  and  to  make  progresses 
through  the  kingdom,  on  which  he  was  received  as  Lf  he 
had  been  heir  to  the  throne.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
(in  1682),  however,  he  was  so  seriously  displeased  with  one 
of  these  progresses  as  to  banish  the  duke  to  Holland  ;  pos- 
sibly the  licence  which  Monmouth  assumed  was  only  per- 
mitted by  the  king  ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  give  him  credit 
for  having  all  along  unselfishly  desired  that  his  brother 
and  a  Catholic  king  should  succeed  him. 

Concerning  the  character  of  Charles  historians  are  iu 
general  agreement.  His  selfishness,  which  was  of  the 
sensual,  indolent,  good-humoured  type,  was  such  that  he 
was  incapable  of  understanding  motives  different  from  his 
own.  His  chief  aim  was  to  support,  without  ti-oublc  or 
censure,  his  own  gay  and  dissipated  life,  and  his  troop  of 
mistresses.  This  was  do  easy  matter ;  his  mistresses  were 
numerous,  and  he  was  fond  of  indulging  them  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  One  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  another  to  that  of  duchess  of  Cleveland  ;  six 
of  the  sons  they  brought  him  were  created  dukes;'  and 
means  were  supplied  to  maintain  their  lofty  dignity.  They 
occupied  a  recognized  position  at  court;  and  the  queen  was 
obliged  to  humiliate  herself,  and  to  treat  them  without 

'  Tie  dukes  of  Mouinouth  (by  Lmcj  Walters),  St  Albans  (by  Nell 
Gwynn),  RichmoDd  (by  Lo'.!:sc  iie  Qacrouaille),  and  Cleveland,  Graftoii, 
aiia  Kortlivuuberiand  (by  Barbara  Villiers). 
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scoru,  and  even  with  familiarity  In  short,  the  court  of 
Charles  was  the  most  scandalous  which  England  has  seen. 
Vet,  being  affable  and  witty,  and  free  from  all  vindictive- 
ness,  Charles  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  popularity,  if  nothing 
ui  respect. 

In  1662  Charles  married  Catherine,  princess  of  Portugal, 
who  brought  him  half  a  million  of  money,  Bombay,  and 
the  fortress  of  Tangiers.  Ho  died,  probably  of  apoplexy, 
without  legitimate  issue — for  there  is  no  evidence  to  mti> 
port  the  popular  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth — 
on  the  6th  February  1G85,  after  receiving  extreme  unction 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Huddlestone. 

Throughout  his  whole  reign,  and  especially  by  his  secret 
negociations  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  whose  pensioner 
lie  was  not  ashamed  to  be.  Charles  exerted  a  powerful  and 
harmful  influence  on  English  politics  ;  but  his  political 
action  is  matter  of  history,  and  is  treated  elsewhere. 

See  the  Diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn ;  The  Mfmoircsdc  Gramont; 
the  English  histories  of  Burnet,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay  ;  Kennot's 
Register  ;  and  The  Calendar  of  &tale  Papers  of  the  Jkign  of  Charles 
II.,  edited  by  Mary  Anno  Everett  Green  (1860-68). 

CHARLES  L,  the  Bald  (823-877),  king  of  France  and 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  was  eon  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
by  his  second  wife  Judith.  To  furnish  him  with  a  king- 
dom, his  father  deprived  his  elder  brothers  of  some  of  the 
territory  he  had  previously  assigned  to  them,and  war  ensued, 
at  the  end  of  which,  after  many  failures  and  successes, 
Charles  was  left  in  possession  of  a  great  kingdom  ia  the 
west  of  the  empire.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  840, 
Charles  sought  to  succeed  as  emperor,  and  allied  himself 
with  his  brother,  Louis  the  German.  In  841,  in  a  battle 
at  Fontenai,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  the  slain  and 
the  fierceness  with  which  it  was  contested,  Charles's  rival 
and  eldest  brother  Lothaire  was  defeated  ;  but  such  had 
been  the  loss  even  of  the  victor  that  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  up  the  victory.  The  alliance  between  Louis  and 
Charles  was  renewed,  the  former  taking  his  oath  in  words 
which  form  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Romance 
language;  and  in  843  the  treaty  of  Verdun  confirmed  to 
Charles  the  posaessign  of  his  kingdom,  which  comprised 
France  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse,  SaOne,  and  Rhone,  and 
Spain  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  weakness  of 
Charles's  government  was,  however,  extreme.  The  Normans, 
sailing  up  tao  rivers  in  small  companies  of  a  few  hundreds, 
[lillaged  fho  country  almost  without  resistance ;  at  length 
in  858  tie  people  in  despair,  calling  inthe  aid  of  his  brother 
Louis,  drove  the  king  from  the  country  for  a  time. 
Charhs  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and 
his  submission  did  not  go  without  reward  ;  in  875  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  Popo.  But  Louis  attacked  him 
with  great  success ;  and  his  power  was  far  from  stable  when. 
Laving  been  summoned  into  Italy  by  the  Popo  against  the 
Saracens,  he  died  in  877  near  Mont  Cenis.  The  last  and 
perhaps  most  important  act  of  his  reign  was  the  decree  of 
Chiersi,  by  which  the  tenure  of  the  counties  was  made 
hereditary. 

CH.VRLES  IL,  the  Fat  (832-888),  king  of  Franco  and 
empero  of  the  Romins,  was  the  third  son  of  Louis  the 
Uerman.  Swabia  he  inherited  from  his  father ;  the  death 
of  his  brother  Carlomau  of  Bavaria  made  him  king  of  Italy 
in  880;  in  881  he  was  crowned  emperor;  the  death  of 
another  brother,  Louis  of  Saxony,  gave  him  possession  of 
all  Germany  in  882  ;  and  that  of  Carloman  the  French 
king  in  885  left  him  tho  kingdom  of  Franco.  Thus,  by 
no  effort  of  his  own,  ho  became  sovereign  of  all  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne.  But  he  was  soon  found  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  ruling.  He  was,  in  fact,  given  up 
to  pleasure,  especially  to  tho  ploa.sures  of  tho  tabic.  When 
the  Nortlimen  besieged  Paris,  he  mido  not  tho  least 
ftltoi:ip*  tM  rc^inliiO  them  by  means  of  the  vast  army  which 
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he  led  against  them,  but  bought  them  off  with  disgraceful 
presents.  He  was,  therefore,  justly  rejected  by  the  people  ; 
in  887  he  was  deposed  at  Tribur;  and  he  died  in  the 
cloister  during  the  following  year. 

CHARLES  III,  the  Simple  (879-929),  king  of  France, 
was  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.  On  the 
deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  887,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  his  youth ;  but  during  the  reign  of 
Eudes,  who  had  succeeded  Charles,  he  obtained  the  alliance 
of  the  emperor,  and  forced  the  former  to  cede  Neustria. 
In  898,  by  the  death  of  his  rival  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  His  most  important  act  was  the  treaty 
which  he  made  with  the  Normans  in  911.  They  were 
baptized ;  the  territory  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  ceded  .to  them  ;  and  their 
chief,  Rollo,  married  the  sister  of  the  king,  and  was 
created  duke.  In  922  the  barons,  jealous  of  the  growth  of 
the  royal  authority, '  rebelled  and  elected  Robert,  brother 
of  the  late  king,  in  place  of  Charles.  Robert  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Soissons  by  Charles's  own  hand,  but  the 
victory  remained  with  his  party,  who  elected  Raoul,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  king.  In  his  extremity  Charles  trusted  him- 
self to  Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois,  who  deceived  him, 
and  threw  him  into  confinement  Released  by  his  old 
enemy,  Raoul,  he  died  at  Perontie  in  929. 

CHARLES  IV.,  the  Fair  (1294-1328),  king  of  France 
and  Navarre,  was  the  third  son  of  Philip  the  Fair.  In 
1322  he  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  V.  on  the  throne 
of  France  and  Navarre.  The  chief  aim  of  his  domestic 
policy  was  to  free  the  country  from  the  Lombards  and 
from  the  exactions  of  the  barons  and  tho  judges  ;  and  he 
did  something  to  improve  tho  condition  of  tho  Jews.  He 
assisted  his  sister  Isabella  in  her  contest  with  her  husband, 
Edward  IL  of  England.  In  1325,  being  supported  by 
the  Pope,  Charles  sought  the  imperial  crown,  but  without 
the  least  success. 

CHARLES  V.  (1337-1380),  king  of  France,  born  in 
1337,  was  the  son  of  John  II.  His  physical  weakness, 
precluding  him  from  the  usual  ambitions  of  his  rank,  led 
him  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  literature  and  the  political 
ability  which  gained  for  hira  the  title  of  "  the  Wise." 
From  the  age  of  nineteen  to  that  of  twenty-three,  during  the 
exile  of  his  father,  a  period  of  great  disturbance  and 
difiiculty,  he  ruled  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
States-General  which  he  summoned,  led  by  Stephen  Marcel, 
president  of  the  tiers-itat,  and  Robert  lo  Coq,  president  of 
tho  clergy,  refused  to  raise  levies  or  subsidies,  and 
demanded,  first,  tho  tn'cil  before  judges  nominated  by 
themselves  of  the  ministers  of  justice  and  of  finance,  whom 
they  accused  of  corruption  ;  secondly,  the  establishment  of 
a  council  chosen  from  the  three  chambers  to  bo  consulted 
in  all  cases  by  the  dauphin ;  and  lastly,  the  release  of  the 
king  of  Navarre.  Next  year  (1357)  they  were  equally 
determined ;  they  forced  tho  dauphin  to  give  his  assent  to  an 
ordinance  which  greatlyoxtended  the  authority  of  the  States, 
and  tho  commission  appointed  to  carry  it  out  ruled  for 
some  time  with  dictatorial  power.  The  authority  of  Marcel 
also  was  such  that  he  was  bold  enough  to  enter  the  palace 
of  tho  dauphin,  and  slay  two  of  his  chief  officers,— the 
marshab  of  Champagne  and  Normandy.  At  the  same 
time  another  enemy,  Charies,  the  king  of  Navarre,  was 
enjoying  unbounded  popularity  among  tho  people  of  Paris, 
and  maintaining  their  cause.  France,  indeed,  seemed  ripe 
for  revolution,  for  its  condition  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  The  heartless  ravages  of  the  English,  of  the  free 
companies,  and  of  tho  French  nobles  themselves  had  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  maddened  the  peasantry  till,  under 
tho  name  of  La  Jacquerie,  they  burst  into  hideous  revolta, 
in  which  they  committed  the  most  brutjil  outrages  against 
the  hated  nobility.     But  after  a  few  months,  by  the  assaa- 
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siuation  of  Marcel,  and  the  support  of  tlie  nobles  and  of  the 
I'roTincial  States,  Charles  regained  the  supremacy.  When 
Le  again  appealed  to  the  States-General,  in  order  to  obtnin 
the  rejection  of  the  ruinous  treaty  of  Loudon,  which  John 
had  Signed  in  his  eagerness  to  procure  his  own  release,  be 
also  received  from  them  troops  and  money  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Picardy.  But  ho.  never  again  convoked  them,  ex- 
cept on  one  occasion  (in  1369),  when  they  are  said  to  have 
proved  extremely  submissive.  Ever  after  he  had  recourse 
to  assamblies  of  notables,  or  to  the  prcviucial  States,  which 
never  ventured  to  offer  hi-n  serious  opposition. 

From  1360  to,  1364  John,  ransomed  by  the  treaty  of 
r.retiguy,  ruled  in  person ;  but  in  the  latter  year,  to  save 
liis  honour,  he  returned  to  London,  and  in  April  he  died 
there,  leaving  the  crown  to  Charles. 

Charles  at  once  set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  kingdom,  and  preparing  to 
expel  the  English.  He  employed  DuguescUn,  an  able 
soldier  of  Brittany,  to  lead  30,000  men  of  the  free  com- 
panies into  Spain,  and  to  set  Henry  of  Transtamare 
upon  the  throne.  Thus  he  not  only  freed  the  country 
from  s  gritvous  scourge,  but  also  obtained  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Spanish  king.  He  had  already  made  alliances 
with  tke  king  of  Castile,  with  the  couat  of  Flanders, 
with  Scotland,  and  even  with  Charles  of  Navarre;  and 
after  having  carefully  fortified  the  principal  towns,  he 
provoked  a  renewal  ot  the  war  with  England.  The  wise 
policy  on  which  he  had  resolved  was  carried  out  with  great 
firmness.  .  Pitched  battles  were  avoided,  and  the  enemy, 
being  repulsed  by  the  towns,  had  nothing  left  but  to  ravage 
the  country,  with  the  result  of  deepening  the  hatred  oE  the 
people.  The  Bretons  were  gained  over,  and  soon  all  the 
hnd  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
English  (1373).  In  1380  the  conquest  of  Guienne  by 
the  French  left  them  only  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  and 
Calais. 

At  the  same  time  Charles  crushed  his  other  great  enemy, 
oho  kiflg  of  Navarre.  After  accusing  him  of  various  plots 
against  himself  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  he 
took  his  two  sons  as  hostages,  executed  two  of  his  ministers, 
and  raised  up  enemies  against  him  who  seized  great  part 
of  his  territory,  and  forced  him  to  give  up  twenty  places  as 
security  for  peace. 

But  Charles's  last  aggressive  attempt  was  not  equally 
successful  He  summoned  the  duke  of  Brittany  before 
him,  and  when  he  failed  to  appear,  declared  his  dukedom 
confiscated  to  the  crowB.  The  result,  however,  was  that  the 
people  recalled  the  duke,  who  had  previously  been  banished, 
anf"  formed  an  aUianca  with  England.  While  affairs  were 
in  this  condition  Charles  died  at  Vincenues,  on  the  16th 
September  1380. 

His  reign  had  left  many  important  results.  The  country 
had  been  freed  for  a  time — though,  unfortunately,  only 
for  a  time — from  itt  two  great  scourges,  the  fre^  companies 
and  the  English.  The  residence  of  a  pope  at  Avignon 
under  the  influence  of  the  king  tended  to  make  the 
Oallican  Church  more  independent.  The  privileges  of  the 
nobility  were  somewhat  invaded  by  Charles's  favour  to  the 
burgesses  of  Paris.  Something  was  done  to  increase  the 
purity  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  parliament 
of  Paris  was  allowed  to  become  self-elective, — a  reform 
which,  however,  was  only  temporary,  a  retrogressive  change 
being  made  under  Charles  VII.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
States-General  were  silenced  ;  the  personal  power  of  the  king 
was  increased  ;  and  the  weight  of  taxes,  often  from  their 
nature  peculiariy  oppressive,  was  greatly  multiplied,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  grievous  war  expenses,  Charles  set  no 
limit  to  the  free  indulgence  of  his  tastes.  He  left  several 
costly  specimens  of  the  expensive  art  of  architecture, 
including   the   splendid    palace  of    Saint  Paul  and   the 
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Strong  walls  of  the  Bastille  ;  and  he  distinguished  him- 
self still  more  honourably  by  founding  the  royal  library  ai 
Pa  rid. 

See   FroHsort,  Eoy'u  Uisloiic  dcCkurlea  V.  (1849),   and  TU 

ChunCch  of  St  Dt,.ls. 

CHARLES  VI  (13C8-1422),  king  of  France,  was  the 
sou  of  Cliaries  V.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1380,  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  The  trea^iure  lefi  lum  by  his  father  was  at 
once  seized  by  his  four  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bur- 
gundy, Anjou,  aiid  Bourbon,  whose  tyranny  and  rapa 
city  aroused  a  general  rebelhon  throughout  France.  It 
gained  the  supremacy  in  Paris  (where  the  insurgents,  from 
the  weapon  with  which  they  armed  thems'ilves,  took  the 
name  of  Malllolnu),  in  Piouen,  and  in  many  other  French 
tuwns,  and  also  in  the  Flemish  cities,  of  which  thc- 
foremost  was  Ghent,  now  led  by  Philip  van  Artevelde 
At  first  the  union  of  the  popular  parties  in  the  various 
towns  was  successful  against  the  nobility,  but  in  1382 
the  latter  won  a  great  victory  at  Roosebeke,  in  which 
Artevelde  was  killed,  and  after  which  many  of  the  rebel* 
were  punished  by  death  or  by  heavy  fines.  In  1386 
immense  and  costly  preparations  were  made  for  an  il- 
vasion  of  England,  in  which  the  king  was  to  take  part 
in  person,  but  on  account  of  various  obstacles,  o\ei 
which  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  triumph, 
nothing  was  done.  In  1388,  with  the  advice  and  support 
of  the  cardinal  of  Laon,  Charles,  who  had  six  years  befort 
reached  the  age  fixed  for  his  majority  by  his  father,  threw 
off  the  control  of  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy.  But  in  1392,  on  his  march  against  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  who  had  seized  and  theu  attempted  to  aseas 
siuate  the  constable,  De  Clisson,  the  appearance  of  a  rough- 
looking  man,  who  declai-ed  that  the  king  was  betrayed,  sc 
affected  him  that,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  he  killed  four  of  his 
attendants,  and  was  for  some  time  after  insane.  During 
the  next  year  another  accident,  by  which  he  was  nearly 
burnt  to  death,  brought  on  a  second  fit,  from  which  bf 
never  completely  recovered.  By  these  unfoitunate  event* 
a  field  was  opened  for  the  ambition  of  the  dukes  oi 
Burgundy  and  Orleans.  The  latter  first  obtained  the 
government ;  but  the  former,  John  Sans  Peur,  as  champion 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  gradually  became  so  powerful  that 
in  1407,  he  ventured  to  assassinate  his  rival  and  allow  the 
mob  to  massacre  his  adherents.  But  a  confederacy  was 
formed  against  him,  the  duke  of  Orleans  who  succeeded 
his  victim  being  joined  by  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bourbon, 
and  Brittany,  and  the  powerful  and  able  count  of  Armag- 
nac.  The  Parisians  opened  their  gates  to  the  Armagnacs 
(as  the  party  was  now  called),  but  they  in  turn  treated  Pant 
as  if  it  had  been  a  hostile  city  conquered  by  force.  In 
1415  Henry  V.  of  England,  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  being  refused,  landed  in  France,  and  gained  the 
victory  of  Agincourt.  In  1418  the  gates  of  Paris  were 
opened  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  another  massacre  o/ 
the  Armagnacs  took  place.  Famine  and  plague  carried  ofi 
thousands  of  oth-rs.  Charles  died,  deprived  of  almost 
every  sign  of  royal  dignity,  in  1422. 

See  The  Chronicle  of  St  Denis,  Monstrelet,  Jovenal  des  CFisiiu, 
Le  Laboureur,  De  Choisy,  Saint-Remy. 

CHARLES  Vn.  (1403-1461),  king  of  France,  the  son 
of  Charles  VI.,  was  betrothed  at  ten  to  Mary  of  Anjnn, 
daughter  of  Ixmis,  king  of  Sicily,  whom  he  married  nine 
years  after.  He  became  dauphin  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ; 
and  while  only  fourteen,  on  account  of  the  insanity  ef  hi* 
father,  he  held  the  position  of  lord-lieutenant  of  the  king- 
dom. At.  first  the  strong  band  of  Bernard  of  Armagnac, 
the  constable,  guided  the  government ;  but  the  triumph  o> 
the  Armagnacs,  crowned  by  the  murder  of  John  of  Burgundy 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  dauphin,  brought  the  most 
serious  trouble  upon  France.     Aided  by  the  Burcundians 
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tie  English  soon  gained  a  mastery  so  coiniJete  that  in  1420 
the  treaty  of  Troyes  conferred  the  Bucceasion  upon  their 
king,  Henry  V.,  who  had  married  Catherine,  the  daughter 
nf  Charlcb  VI.  lu  August  1422.  however,  Henry  died,  aud 
Charles  VI.  a  few  weeks  after.  Bedford  becnmn  English 
regcut  of  Franco:  aud  the  ability  of  his  admin istratiou 
resisted  all  hostile  attempts.  The  defeats  of  the  French  at 
Crevaut  (1423)  aud  Verncuil  (1421)  were  disastrous,  aud 
their  successes  were  few  and  unimportant  It  was  plain 
that  Charles,  intent  upon  nothing  but  a  round  of  frivolous 
dissipation,  would  never  effect  the  independence  of  the 
country.  Though  he  was  capable  of  being  roused  to  energy, 
the  weakness  of  his  character  \\a3  conspicuous.  He  was 
dependent  upon  a  succession  of  adviser?,  which  included 
both  the  worst  and  the  greatest  men  and  women  of  his 
day.  No  king  was  ever  cursed  by  more  worthless  favourites 
than  Charles  during  his  youth,  and  no  French  court  was 
fiver  in  a  state  of  more  miserable  anarchy  than  that  of  tlio 
first  years  of  his  reign,  but  yet  to  none  *ould  the  title 
<il  "  Well-Served  "  have  been  more  fitly  applied,  for  none 
has  borrowed  more  undeserved  glory  from  the  great  men 
who  surrounded  him.  Favourite  at  first  rapidly  followed 
favourite, — Tannegui  Dftchatel,  the  lawyer  Louvet,  Pierre 
lie  Giac,  the  haughty  Lecamna  do  Beaulieu,  and  La  Trii- 
mouiUe. 

But  France  was  not  entirely  left  to  these  selfish  courtiers. 
L  national  spirit  was  rising,  and  she  possessed  many  bold 
oldiers  who  were  willing  to  light  her  battles.  The  con- 
stable Ri.hemout,  though  violent,  aud  though  he  unfor- 
tunately laboured  under  a  superbtitious  terror  of  heresy 
and  sortary,  was  honest  and  capable.  Under  him  fought 
Dunoia  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  La  Hire,  Xaintrailles, 
Br<5z^,  Jean  and  Gaspard  Bureau,  aud  the  three  brothers 
Chabannes.  But  the  greatest  impulse  was  given  to  the 
French  arms  by  the  noble  country  maiden,  Joan  of  Arc, 
who,  after  placing  the  king  <imdy  on  the  throne,  received 
from  him  as  reward  nothing  but  jealousy  and  the  most 
heartless  desertion  (see  Joan  of  Aec).  The  benefit  which 
ihe  wrought  for  France  did  not  end  with  her  life.  The 
English  were  still  forced  to  givo  way.  In  I43f),  by  the 
treaty  of  Arras,  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  broke  with 
them,  and  joined  the  French  ;  the  death  of  Bedford  in 
*,he  same  year  left  thera  no  chance  of  rallying,  and  soon 
Paris  received  its  rightful  sovereign. 

In  the  meantime  a  great  chaugehad  come  over  the  court 
and  the  king.  Charles  had  fallen  into  better  hands.  A 
most  beneficial  influence  has  been  ascribed  to  Yolaude  of 
Aragon,  his  mother-in-law,  Isabel  of  Lorraine,  his  sister-in- 
law,  and  Agnes  Sorel,  his  mistress.  And,  more  important 
still,  a  great  revolution  had  takeu  place  in  tho  royal  council, 
I  largo  part  of  which  now  consisted,  not  of  nobles,  but  of 
commoners.  The  greatest  of  these  was  Jacques  Coeur,  who, 
having  amassed  a  vast  fortune  by  financial  speculations  and 
commerce,  had  become  the  orjenlier  of  the  king,  and  gradu- 
ally acquired  power  in  nil  the  branches  of  administration. 
Surrounded  by  men  of  energy  and  patriotism,  Charles's 
facile  nature  reflected  both  these  virtues,  nud  ho  appeared 
m  the  battle-field  among  his  troops.  Normandy  was  re- 
covered by  Dunois  and  Richemont  (I4}y);  the  English 
wore  driven  out  of  Guienno  ;  and  in  1453  there  remained 
10  them  nothing  but  the  single  fortress  of  Calais.  Among 
the  other  important  events  that  had  meanwhile  taken 
place  may  be  mentioned  the  ratification  in  143S  of  tho 
''Pragmatic  S-inction,"and  extensive  army  reforms  whereby 
both  privates  aiid  officers  became  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  sovereign. 

In  1450  Agnes  Sorel  died  Soon  after,  and  in  conuec- 
lion  with  her  death,  occurred  Charles's  second  great  act  of 
ingratitude.  Jacques  Cccur,  by  nid  of  whoso  abilities  and 
money  niurh  of  \\\".  s-.-ccss  of  the  rciju  hnd  been  achieved, 


was  accused  of  intrigues  with  the  dauphin,  aud  charged 
with  poisoning  Agnea  at  hie  instigation.  He  cleared  him- 
self of  these  charges,  but  others  were  immediately  substi- 
tuted, whitb,  PC  far  as  they  were  true,  afford  no  excuse  for 
Charles.  He  was  condemned  to  death  ;  and  though  his 
life  was  spared,  his  property  was  confiicated,  and  himself 
banished  from  the  connlry  (1453). 

Towards  the  close  of  Charles's  life  hh  condition  became 
even  more  scandalous  and  wretched  than  it  had  been  in  the 
troublous  times  of  his  youth.  With  tho  death  of  Agnes 
all  show  of  dignity  and  decency  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
king  at  length  died,  the  miBerable  victim  of  his  own  faults. 
Bitter  ill  feeling  had  arisen  between  him  and  the  dauphin  ; 
the  latter  had  lied ;  his  father's  repeated  entreaties  could 
not  induce  him  to  return ;  and  Charles,  insane  through 
his  fear  that  his  son  Mould  seek  to  get  rid  of  him  by  means 
of  poison,  refused  to  eat,  and  on  the  22d  July  14G1  died 
at  Mehun  cf  starvation. 

During  this  reign  there  had  taken  place  thxee  events  of 
tho  first  importance  to  France, — the  expulsion  of  the 
English  and  of  tho  free  companies,  the  establishment  of 
a  standing  army,  supported  by  a  large  permanent  tax, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Besides 
these,  the  university  of  Paris  h^s  been  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tho  Parliament,  and  other  reforms,  such  as 
the  shortening  of  the  legal  processes,  and  the  strict  prohibi- 
tion of  all  presents  to  members  of  the  court,  had  been 
effected.  In  caso  of  vacancies  it  was  decreed  that  the 
Parliament  should  nominate  two  or  three  persons,  from 
whom  the  king  should  select  one.  Tho  Court  of  Aids  was 
al?o  instituted,  to  decido  all  cases  connected  with  the 
levying  of  taxes  ;  but  its  constitution  was  extremely  faulty, 
as  it  gave  to  the  same  persons,  viz.,  the  treasurers,  the 
power  of  extortion  and  of  trying  for  extortion. 

See  Vallet  de  Viiiville,  Charks  VII.  d  son  fyoqiu  (1862-5),  »nd 
Clement,  Jacjius  Caur  ct  Charles  Til.  (1873). 

CHARLES  VIIL  (1470-1498),  king  of  France,  born 
in  1470,  succeeded  in  1483  to  the  power  acquired  by  the 
astute  policy  of  his  father  Louis  XL  His  sister,  Anne  of 
Beaujeu,  though  only  twenty-two,  by  tho  firmness  and 
craft  which  she  inherited  front  her  father,  gained  the 
supremo  authority  as  regent.  She  was  opposed  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  Count  Dunois,  who  were  supported 
by  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  but 
Dunois  was  defeated  in  Guienno  ;  and  in  the  battle  t  f 
St  Aubin  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  routed  and  taken 
prisoner.  One  important  internal  reform  took  place  under 
tho  government  of  Anne, — a  change  was  made  in  the  modo 
of  election  of  the  States  General.  In  th3  first  place, 
members  were  no  longer  called  as  feudutorie.i  of  the  king, 
even  barons  and  bishops  Dppearing  not  by  right  of  title 
but  as  representatives  of  the  gentry  nnd  the  clergy;  and 
secondly,  tho  right  of  voting  for  menibers  of  the  tiers-£tat 
was  given  even  to  the  peasantry.  In  1490  Anne's  authority 
came  to  an  end,  for  the  king  released  Orleans,  and  enteitd 
into  the  most  familiar  friendship  with  liun,  and  also  took 
Dunow  as  his  chief  adviser.  Under  his  influence  he  broko 
off  the  contract  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Jlaxi- 
milian.  and  took  as  his  wife  Anno  of  Brittany,  to  whom 
Maximilian  hnd  been  betrothed.  In  consequence  a  war 
broke  out,  in  which  Ensland  and  Spaiu  took  part  against 
France ;  but  Henry  Vil.  was  bought  off  by  a  gift  of 
money,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Senlis,  Spain  was  persuadeil 
to  make  peace  by  the  surrender  of  Rous,sillon  and  Cerdagne, 
aud  Maximilian  by  the  restoration  of  Fraucho-Comt6  and 
Artois. 

Charles  was  now  at  liberty  to  attempt  the  realization  of 
his  dream  of  founding  an  Eastern  empire.  His  father  had 
purchased  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Anjou  to  the  throne 
of   Naples,  and   he    himself  bought  the    lillo   of    Andtevr 
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Paloeolog\is,  the  nephew  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Having  mode  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  Charles  in  1495 
entered  Naples  \inre8i8te<l.  But  he  showed  no  favour  to 
the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  gave  all  offices  to  his  own 
soldiers.  In  consequence  much  discontent  arose,  and  a 
league  was  formed  against  him  by  the  Pope,  the  emperor, 
Spain,  and  Venice.  With  ."iOOO  men  he  defeated  at  Foniova 
an  army  greatly  outnilmbering  his  own ;  but  the  victory 
merely  enabled  him  to  reach  France.  Naples  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  and  Charles  died  at 
Amboise,  through  an  accident,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
before  he  could  carry  out  his  intention  of  returning  to  Italy 
a498) 

CHARLES  IX.  (1550-1574),  king  of  Fi-ance,  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de'  MedicL  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  succeeded  his  brother  Francis  IL  His  mother 
became  regent,  and  Anthony  of  Navarre  lieutenant  of  the 
kingdom.  During  Charles's  youth  there  was  .fierce  and 
continual  war  between  the  Huguenots,  under  Condd  and 
Coligny,  and  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  adherents.  In  the 
second  period  of  the  contest  Catherine  opposed  the  former 
party  ;  but  in  1570  Charles,  declaring  himself  convinced 
th.it  conformity  in  religion  is  impossible,  and  avowedly 
acting  on  his  own  judgment  and  in  opposition  to  his 
mother,  brought  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Huguenots. 
His  sister  was  married  to  the  young  Huguenot  king  of 
Navarre,  Charles  protesting  that  their  union  should  not  be 
prevented  even  by  the  Pope  Admiral  Coligny  was  received 
into  familiar  friendship,  made  one  of  the  council,  and  treated 
OS  the  chief  advissr  of  the  king,  while  on  the  attempt  to 
assassinate  him  Charles  expressed  deep  regret  and  an  earnest 
intention  to  punish  the  crime.  His  sincerity  in  this  course 
of  conduct  has  been  questioned ;  we  are  reminded  that  he 
was  neither  scrupulous  nor  merciful,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  restless  and  apparently  open  manner  concealed  a  long- 
conceived  and  terrible  treachery.  According  to  another 
and  more  probable  account,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
plots  of  his  mother  till  their  fulfilment  was  almost  at  hand, 
and  it  was  on  the  ground  that  the  Huguenots  were  conspir- 
ing against  the  throne  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  not  to 
interfere  in  preventing  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's 
day  1572  His  consent  was  wrung  from  him,  it  w  said, 
in  an  agony  of  passion,  and  tho  memory  of  the  event 
tortured  him  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Vinceunes 
only  two  years  later.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  con- 
sent was  given,  for  next  day  he  avowed  the  act,  declaring 
that  it  had  proved  necessary  in  order  to  check  a  dangerous 
rebellion.  Charles  left  a  work  on  hunting,  entitled  La 
Chasse  lioyale,  an  edition  of  which,  published  in  1857, 
contains  also  several  poems  by  him. 

Contemporary  accounts  of  this  rcigii  wore  piiMishcJ  by  Dcs 
Pones,  Saintc-Foy,  and  Favier  in  1574,  tlio  year  of  Clinilca's  death, 
a.'id  by  Vniillns  iu  1534. 

CHARLES  X  (1757-183G),  king  of  France,  a  younger 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  known  before  his  accession  as 
Charles  Philippe,  Count  of  Artois,  was  born  in  1757  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy. 
His  youth  was  pa  led  in  a  course  of  scandalous  dissipa- 
tion ;  but  for  a  siiort  time  he  joined  the  French  army 
at  Gibraltar,  fnd  during  the  disturbances  immediately 
prior  to  the  Revolution  he  took  a  minor  part  iu  politics. 
In  July  1789  he  left  France,  and  visited  several  of  the 
European  courts,  in  order  to  procure  assistance  for  the 
royalist  cause  On  the  execution  of  LouL-  XVI.,  he 
a.ssumed  the  title  of  Jlousieur,  and  in  the  ^  .'aign  of 
1792  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  French  gentiuUn^j ;  but 
in  February  1793  he  retired  to  Russia,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  Catherine.  In  August  1795  he 
led  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  the  English,  to  assist  the 
revolt  iu  La  Venddo    but  he   displayed  no  energy,  and 


effected  nothing.  Retiring  after  this  to  England,  he  re- 
sided for  a  time  at  Holyrood  Palace,  and  afterwards  with 
his  brother  Louis  at  Hartwell.  In  April  1814  ho  was 
cordially  welcomed  back  to  Paris  by  the  Provisional 
Government.  During  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Louis 
XVIIL,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  extreme  royalist  party, 
who  aimed  at  bringing  back  the  state  of  affairs  which  had 
existed  before  the  Revolution ;  and  on  succeeding  to  tho 
throue  in  September  1824  he  continued  to  follow  the  same 
poUcy.  His  frequent  appearances  in  public,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  address,  at  first  awoke  considerable  enthusiasm  ; 
but  his  popularity  was  brief.  M.  VillMe,  who  had  already 
directed  the  government  for  some  time,  continued  to  be 
chief  minister.  A  bill  was  passed  by  which  a  thousand 
millions  of  francs  were  devoted  to  recompense  the  losses  of 
the  emigr(5s  (ilarcli  1825).  The  Jesuits  wer%  it  was 
believed,  encouraged  to  return  to  France.  Severe  laws 
were  made  against  sacrilege,  death  being  assigned  as  the 
penalty  for  theft  from  consecrated  ground,  and  profanation 
of  the  consecrated  elements  being  regarded  as  a  crinio 
equal  to  parricide ;  and  the  censorship  of  the  press,  which 
he  had  abolished  at  his  accession,  was  re-imposed.  At 
length,  in  January  1828,  Charles  made  a  compromise  by 
.•eplacing  the  unpopular  ministry  of  Villile  by  a  mii  istry 
headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Martignac.  But  the  change 
was  temporary ;  soon  after  ho  called  to  the  head  of  affairs 
Prince  PoUgnac,  a  personal  friend,  whose  views  exactly 
coincided  with  his  own,  and  the  choice  of  whom  conse- 
quently aroused  the  deepest  dissatisfaction.  But  Charles 
refused  to  give  way,  and  the  address  of  the  Chambers 
requesting  the  dismis.'al  of  the  prince  was  answered 
with  a  dissolution.  His  foreign  policy,  meanwhile,  wus 
popular,  for  his  troops  gave  assistance  to  Greece  and 
conquered  Algiers.  But  this  could  not  save  a  king  who  so 
little  understood  the  temper  of  his  people.  On  the  25lb 
June  1830  he  issued  ordinances,  of  which  one  forbade 
the  publication  of  any  periodical  without  Government 
permission,  another  dissolved  the  new  House  of  Deputies 
which  had  not  yet  met,  and  a  third  placed  the  elections 
under  the  power  of  the  prefects.  This  excited  a  spirit  of 
resistance  which  spread  rapidly  through  Pari.s ;  barricades 
were  thrown  up;  the  troops  were  repulsed;  and  in  three  days 
the  revolution  was  completed,  Charles  meantime  doing 
absolutely  nothing.  At  length  he  recalled  his  edicts;  and  he 
afterwards  resigned  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux.  But  all  was  now  in  vain.  Louis  Philippe  was 
elected  king;  and  Charles  retreated  from  St  Cloud  toTrianoii, 
from  Trianon  to  Rambouillet,  and  finally  returned  to  Holy- 
rood,  where  he  lived  fouryeais.  He  died  at  Giirtz  in  183G. 
The  close  of  his  life  was  spent  in  religious  austerities, 
which  were  intended  to  atone  for  his  former  dissoluteness. 

CHARLES  I.,  emperor.     See  Charlemagne. 

CHARLES  II.,  emperor.     See  Charles  I.  of  France. 

CHARLES  III.,  entperor.     See  Charles  1L  of  France. 

CHARLES  rv.  (1316-1378),  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
was  the  son  of  John  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bohemia.  As 
a  child  he  spent  five  years  at  Paris,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  returned  to  his  father's  court.  While  only  sixteen  he 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  Italy, — a  post  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  from  which  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  obliged 
to  retire.  He  next  took  part  in  the  Carinthian  waragain.st 
the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  great  enemy  of  tho 
Pope.  In  134G,  on  the  death  of  his  father  at  Crdcy,  he 
became  king  of  Bohemia ;  and  in  tho  same  year  he  was 
elected  emperor  in  place  of  Louis,  through  the  influence  of 
Pope  Clement  YI.  But  Charles  only  gained  this  dignity 
at  the  cost  of  many  humiliating  concessions,  which  m.idc 
him  appear  the  mere  tool  of  the  Pope  and  robbed  him  of 
the  respect  of  the  electors.  On  the  death  of  Louis  in  tho 
next  year,  they  refused  to  recognize  him,  and  choso  first 
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Edward  III.  of  England,  then  the  Marquis  of  Meissen,  and 
lastly,  when  both  of  these  refused  the  honour.  Count 
Qunthcr  of  Schwarzburg.  On  the  death  of  the  last,  hovr- 
cvcr  (an  event  which  he  was  accused  of  having  accelerated 
by  pnison),  Charles,  vrho  had  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  given  his  own  daughter,  with 
Tyro)  as  dowry,  to  the  duko  of  Austria,  was  unanimously 
electcJ.'  Ho  devoted  all  his  caro  tathe  aggiandizement  of 
himself  and  his  family ;  and  the  government  of  the  empire 
was  very  negligently  administered.  In  1354  he  visited 
Italy,  and  was  crowned  at  Jlilau,  Rome,  and  Ostia;  but  hs 
received  many  indignities,  being,  for  e.xample,  refused 
entrance  to  several  cities,  and  only  allowed  to  remain  at 
Rome  a  single  day.  He  was  obliged  to  confirm  the 
ViBcontis  in  their  usurpation  ;  and  ho  left  the  country,  after 
am-issing  a  large  sum  of  money, — a  mockeiy  to  botli  Giielf 
and  Ghibelline.  As  third  wife  Charles  took  the  daughter 
of  '^he  duke  of  Jauer,  to  whose  dukedom  he  hoped  thus  to 
obtr>in  the  succession.  He  also  added  Brandenburg,  Silesia, 
and  Lower  Lusatia  to  the  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Lujembourg;  and  he  obtained  from  the  electors,  by  means 
of  largo  bribes,  the  recognition  of  Wenceslas  as  his  suc- 
cessor, He  allowed  the  empire  meanwhile  to  bo  overrun 
by  banditti,  and  he  only  once  took  up  arms.  This  was  at 
the  call  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  was  always  submissive  ; 
but  even  on  this  occasion  he  allowed  himself  to  bo  bought 
off  by  his  adversaries,  the  tyrannous  Viscoutis  The  only 
important  measure  which  ho  efTected  was  the  publication  of 
the  Golden  BuU  (135G),  which  determined  the  method  of 
election  for  the  dignity  of  emperor.  It  decreed  that  the 
number  of  the  electors  should  bo  seven  ; — three  ecclesiasti- 
cal, viz.,  those  of  Mayenee,  Cologne,  and  Treves  ;  and  four 
secular,  viz.,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  Count  Palatine,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  future  emperor,  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  majority  in  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Frankfort.  The 
Pope  thus  lost  all  influence  over  elections  :  and  to  escape 
bis  anger  Charles  granted  him  a  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical 
incomes,  together  with  some  other  concessions.  Charles 
died  at  Prague  in  1378,  having  immensely  enriched  the 
house  of  Luxembourg,  but  leaving  the  empire  greatly  the 
worse  for  his  reign. 

See  Greacliii'n,  Dc  ConsUtntionihas  CaroH  IK  (1617) ;  D'iniii^es, 
GcschichU  dis  Deutschen  KaiseHhums  im  liJci/i)liHiidert(l8il); 
oi.a  Pclzel,  Gcschichte  Kaiser  KarU  IV.  (1780). 

CHARLES  V.  (1500-1558),  emperor,  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  monarch  of  the  ICth  century,  was  born  at 
Ghent,  February  24,  1500.  He  •  was  the  converging 
point  and  heir  of  four  groat  royal  lines,  which  hud  become 
united  by  a  .series  of  fortunate  matrimonial  alliances.  His 
f.ilhor  was  I'hilip  of  Austria,  who  being  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  and  of  Mary,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  transmitted  to  him  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Ketherlands,  and  of  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria,  as  well  as  a  solid  claim  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  Germany  at  the  next  election.  His  mother  was  Joanna, 
second  daugliter,  and  finally  heiress,  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  joint  rulers  of  Spain,  who 
banded  dov.n  to  their  grandson  the  united  monarchy, 
increased  by  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  1492,  by  the 
addition  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  1504,  by  the  annexation  of 
the  southern  part  of  Navarre  in  1512,  and  by  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  any  one  been  born  to  such  vast  possessions  and 
to  such  weighty  responsibilities.  lie  fell  heir  to  the 
Netherlands  on  tlio  death  of  his  father  in  1506,  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  and  Naples  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand  in  lolG,  and  to  the  archdukedom  of  Austria  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian  in  1519.  Before 
iLie  future  cmiieror  was  born,  Columbus  had  been  discover- 


inff  for  him  territories  of  uulimited  extent  and  fabulous 
wealth  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  When  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age  the  first  European  saw  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  and  while  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  and  Bar- 
barossa  was  being  placed  on  his  head,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Magellan  was  prosecuting  the  great  voyage  which  was  to 
result  in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  Cortes 
was  engaged  in  the  arduous  conquest  of  Mexico.  Ere  he 
had  been  twenty  years  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  Pizarro  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Peru.  This  was  not  all  It 
must  be  remembered  that  tv.'o  at  least  of  the  countries  lie 
was  destined  to  rule  were  approaching  the  very  highest 
pomt  of  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  development. 
The  ingenious  and  energetic  population  of  the  Netherlands 
were  carrying  industry  to  a  pitch  till  that  time  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  while  the  vast  wealth  they 
accumulated  could  in  the  hands  of  a  politic  ruler  become 
an  almost  exhaustless  source  of  revenue.  It  was  the  heroic 
Ijeriud  in  the  history  of  Spain,  the  period  of  final  victory 
over  the  floors,  and  of  the  romantic  conquest  of  a  new 
world,  when  religious  and  military  enthusiasm  elevated 
the  national  character  in  such  an  exi.raordinary  manner  ;  in 
war,  diplomacy,  and  government  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Spaniards  was  acknowledged  and  dreaded.  In  fact,  the 
material  wealth  of  great  countries  and  the  genius  necessary 
to  form  it  and  to  guide  it  were  available  to  an  extent 
which  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 

Onto  1517,  when  he  went  to  enter  upon  thegovernmcni 
of  Spain,  Charles  lived  in  the  Netherlands.  Ho  was 
carefully  educated,  though  his  tastes  attracted  bim  more  to 
the  active  exercises  of  the  chase  and  of  the  tilting  ground 
than  to  the  dry  and  pedantic  learning  of  the  time. 
William  of  C'roy,  Lord  of  Chit:\Tes,  was  appointed  to 
superintend  his  education,  while  under  him  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  afterwards  Pope  by  the  name  of  Adrian  VI.,  was 
the  teacher  of  the  young  prince.  The  latter  was  not  able 
to  inspire  him  with  any  love  for  the  scholastic  learning  in 
which  he  excelled,  while  the  former  did  not  attampt  to  lay 
any  constraint  upon  his  natural  bent.  He  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  instruct  him  in  the  knowledge  mere  directly  useful 
to  a  prince,  in  the  study  of  history  and  the  science  of 
guvernment,  and  especially  sought  to  interest  him  in  the 
practical  direction  of  affairs.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
result  he  was  perfectly  successful,  as  his  pupil  grew  up  to 
be  a  great  adept  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  to  be  the 
active  and  direct  moving  power  in  everything  that  tran- 
spired during  his  reign.  Yet  his  character  was  late  in 
developing.  His  excessive  deference  to  his  teachers  and 
the  undue  place  he  gave  them  in  the  government  rendered 
him  very  unpopular  during  his  first  visit  to  Spain 
(1517-19). 

In  1519  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
Maximilian,  aud  then  of  his  own  election  to  the  imperial 
crown.  The  contest  between  him  and  Francis  I.  had 
excited  universal  attention  in  Europe.  The  crown  had  been 
first  ofi'ercd  to  Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  but 
that  prince  recommended  Charles  on  the  plea  that  the 
critical  state  of  the  empire,  especially  on  account  of  the 
alarming  progress  of  the  Turks,  required  for  it  a  powerful 
protector.  And,  indeed,  now  that  Charles  had  attained  to 
the  highest  position  in  Christendom,  he  found  that  the  vast 
extent  of  an  empire,  consisting  of  nations  geographically 
disconnected  and  brought  under  the  same  head,  riot 
through  any  real  affinity,  but  by  the  accident  of  matrimonial 
alliances,  had  only  increased  the  number  of  his  rivals  and 
the  many-sided  complexity  of  his  duties.  Between  Charles's 
dominions  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  holding  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  Charles  claimed  by  hereditary 
right,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  over  which  ho  was  bound 
to  "wsert  the  old  imperial  claimr,  angry  because  of   tho 
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SpanLsh  couquost  of  Navarre,  aud  chagrined  by  his  defeat 
ill  tha  contest  for  the  imperial  crowu,  Francis  ruled  a  cum- 
iwct  and  united  kingdom,  not  capable  certainly  of  matching 
the  vast  cmpiro  of  Charles,  yot  not  easily  Qcccssiblo  lo 
.itt^ck,  and  formidable  on  the  Imttlc-fiold.  About  the 
snme  time  that  Charles  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
throne  of  Turkey  was  ascended  by  Solimrm  the  Magnificent, 
who  himself  the  heir  of  mighty  conquests  aud  of  well-dis- 
ciplined armies,  carried  the  Ottoman  empire  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  its  power  (1520-66);  his  progress  through 
Hungary  up  to  the  walls  of  Vienna  was  marked  by  an 
ever-advancing  line  of  fire  and  blood ,  his  fleets  commanded 
Uie  Mediterranean,  and  threatened  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  whils  th«  corsiirs  of  T^iDia  and  Algiers  under  the 
renoivned  Barbarossa,  who  was  soon  to  acknowledge  his 
allegiance,  infested  the  seas,  and,  spreading  terror  all  along 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Jlediterranean,  earned  thousands 
of  Christians  into  slavery.  The  Pope  was  a  doubtful  and 
p']=!piciou3  ally  or  an  open  enemy,  as  the  interests  »t 
pissiona  of  the  Holy  See  seemed  to  dictate,  aud  Ileury  of 
England,  aspjriug  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  p-irpued  an 
equally  capricious  course  of  vacillation.  In  Spain  itself  the 
discontent  of  the  commons  broke  into  open  revolt,  while 
the  haughty  nobles  required  to  be  skilfully  managed. 
Above  all,  on  the  very  year  of  the  coronation,  Martin 
Luther  had  burned  the  papal  bull  which  condemned  him  at 
the  gj,te  of  Wittenbarg.  No  one  could  yet  foresee  the 
extent  of  the  chasm  opened  up  in  the  Christian  world  by 
the  heroic  defiance  thus  hurled  at  its  spiritual  chief ;  but  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  heart  of  Germany  was  with  the 
Augustinian  monk,  and  that  many  powerful  influences,  in 
the  empire  and  out  of  it,  religious,  social,  and  national, — 
science,  culture,  patriotism,  morality,  and  piety — were  work- 
ing towards  the  overthrow  of  priestly  domination.  On  all 
sides,  then,  Charles  Lad  diflScult  work  to  do.  In  Italy  and 
Navarre,  and  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  he  had  to  make  head 
agaiust  tho  armies  of  Francis  ;  in  Hungary  and-  in  the 
Mediterranean  he  had  to  arrest  the  progress  of  tho  Turks  ; 
lie  required  to  watch  the  wayward  king  of  England  and  the 
crafty  popes,  to  manage  the  haughty  susceptibility  of 
Spanish  grandees  and  the  boisterous  independent  spirit  of 
the  Flemish  cities,  to  compose  the  religious  troubles,  and 
to  stay  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  old  state 
of  things. 

From  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Charles  prc- 
cecdcd  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  which  opened  on  the  28th  of 
January  1521.  After  a  council  of  regency  Jiad  been 
appointed,  which  under  tho  presidency  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  was  to  govern  during  the  emperor's  abpen;t,  and 
other  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  religious  difliculty 
was  taken  up.  Though  political  considerations  always 
prevailed  with  Charles  during  his  active  career,  he  was  a 
Catholic  by  conviction,  aud  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
encourage  the  hopes  entertained  of  him  by  the  liberal  party 
111  Gennauy.  Besides,  the  old  traditions  of  the  empire,  in 
which  he  firmly  believed,  required  that  he  should  support 
the  church.  At  the  same  time,  the  Reformation  was  too 
strongly  supported  to  admit  of  the  summary  measures 
most  congenial  to  his  character  and  most  suitable  to  his 
political  position.  Luther  was  therefore  heard,  aud  his 
safe-conduct  respected ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  diet  Charles 
bad  the  ban  of  the  empire  pronounced  upon  him  and  his 
adherents.  This  edict,  however,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  unfair  means,  remained  inoperative.  The  war  with 
Francis  which  now  broke  out,  and  occupied  the  emperor 
for  eight  years,  prevented  him  from  obstructing  the  Refor- 
mation, In  the  meantime,  disturbances  had  been  going  on 
in  another  part  of  his  dominions  (1519-21).  The  discon- 
tent of  the  commons  of  Ca-stile  at  the  summary  proceedings 
of  }vimpucs,  at  the  excessive  preference  given  to  Flcn)i.-,h 


officiale  in  the  government  of  Spain,  and  at  the  other  uncon- 
stitutional measures  of  tho  new  Govemment,  broke  into  opet 
revolt.  Toledo  was  the  first  to  rise,  aud  the  insurgent 
cause  soon  became  powerful  in  Castille.  Even  many  of  the 
nobles  sympathized  with  the  movement-;  one  of  theii 
number,  Don  John  do  Padilla,  placed  himself  at  the  heacJ 
of  it ;  but  divisions  among  the  commons,  and  their  aliena- 
tion from  the  nobility,  weakened  their  strength.  An  army 
was  brought  up  against  them,  which  defeated  Padilla,  and 
took  Toledo  after  a  hard  siege.  Like  disturbances  took 
place  in  Talencia.  On  his  return  from  Germany,  Charlf^ 
treated  the  insurgents  with  great  clemency,  and  wisrjy 
attached  the  nobility  to  his  person  ;   but  the  old  liber'dea 

;  of  Castile  became  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

I  After  h's  reti'rn  from  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Charlee 
remained  in  Spain  till  1529,  directing  the  war  against 
Francis.  The  emperor  was  up-jn  the  whole  decidedly 
victorious.  The  French  were  foiled  in  Navarre,  and 
cspellad  from  Milan  and  from  the  whole  of  Italy.  The 
failuro  of  the  imperialibtc  in  an  invasion  of  Provence  aud 
the  sirgo  of  Marseilles  was  compensated  by  the  splendid 
victory  of  Pavia,  in  which  the  French  sustained  enormous 
looses,  and  Francis  himself  was  made  prisoner  (1525). 
The  triumph  was,  indeed,  too  decisive,  as  it  made  Charles 
obhvious  of  every  chivalrous  principle  in  his  treatment  of 
the  captive  king,  and  alarmed  his  allies,  Henry  of  England 
and  Clement  VII.,  into  espousing  the  French  cause 
Francis  nominally  accepted,  but  immediately  after  hi.- 
liberation  repudiated  the  humiliating  peace  of  Madrid,  and 
with  his  allies  recommenced  the  war.  Thus  Charles  lost 
the  fruits  of  his  victory;  but  he  was  again  successful  The 
merceuary  array  of  Bourbon  plundered  Rome,  and  kepi 
the  Pope  a  prifoner  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  while  the 
efforts  of  Francis  to  maintain  himself  in  Italy  proved  o 
faOure.  At  length  the  rival  monarcbs  composed  thcii 
differences  for  a  time  at  the  peace  of  Cambioy  1529,  by 
which  Francis  renounced  his  pretensions  to  Milan,  and 
retained  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  superior  generalship 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  deeper  aud  more  persevering  pohcj 
of  Charles,  and  the  defection  of  Bourbon  (who,  grievouslj 
injured  at  the  French  court,  carried  over  to  the  enemies  ol 
his  country  his  luiUtary  skill  aud  a  thirst  for  revenge) 
had  giveu  him  the  foremost  place  in  Christendom,  m 
reahty  as  weU  as  in  name,  while  the  peace  left  Lim  free  foi 
other  labours.  Leaving  Spain  under  the  regency  of  hi? 
beloved  queen,  Isabella  of  Portugtil,  whom  he  had  wedded 
in  152C,  ho  proceeded  to  Italy.  At  Bologna,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  Pope,  he  was  crowned  emperor  ai;d 
king  of  Italy;  and  Florence,  which  had  expelled  the 
Medici,  was  taken  after  a  long  siege,  deprived  of  its 
republican  constitution,  and  placed  under  a  member  of 

i  that  celebrated  family.  After  having  arranged  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  the  emperor  crossed  the  Tridentine  Alps  into 
Germany  to  attend  the  diet  which  had  been  summoned  tc 
meet  at  Augsbnrg  (1530).  Notwithstanding  the  Peasants 
War,  the  fanatici.«m  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  strenuous, 
often  threatening,  opposition  of  the  powers  temporal  and 
spiritual,  especiaUy  of  Southern  Germany,  the  Reformation 
had  made  marvellous  progress  durint;  the  nine  years  whieli 
had  elapsed  since  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  was  rapidly 
overspreading  the  whole  empiie.  It  was  clear  that  if  the 
influence  of  the  church  beyoud  the  Alps  was  not  altogether 
to  be  lost,  the  emperor  must  interpose  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority.  Accordingly,  at  Augsburg, 
Charles  made  every  cflort  lo  bring  about  a  peaceful 
arrangement  of  tho  rehgious  differences  ;  but  ht  soon  found 
that  he  had  quite  mistaken  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
the  new  movement.  Tho  Protestants  held  resolutely  by 
the  confession  they  had  presented ;.  and  when  Chailci 
proceeded  to  is.sup  a  ho.'tiU  edict  against  thpni,  (liry  fonnod 
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thcmseWcs  into  a  league  for  mutual  defence  under  tne 
leadership  of  Saxony  and  IleBse.  TLid  was  tlio  famous 
Smalkald  League,  uhicli  from  tUo  end  of  1530  coutinued 
to  be  tbe  ijulitical  bulwark  of  Oemian  Piotestintisni.  The 
league  eutered  into  communication  ^vith  both  i'raneo  and 
England ;  but  it  wasli'om  a  much  stranger  quarter  deliver- 
auco  was  to  come.  As  at  tho  Diet  of  Worms  it  was 
Francis,  so  now  it  was  Suliman  tliat  avcrtcil  an  armed 
collision  bctftcon  tlie  yuuiig Frotestantisni  and  the  imperial 
power.  Foiled  iu  his  attack  on  Vienna  in  1529,  the  sultan 
wad  again  threatening  the  south-eastern  frontiers  of 
Germany  with  a  terrible  army.  Charles  felt  it  ueces-'ary 
to  unite  tho  empire  against  him,  aud  so  at  Nuremberg 
elTccted  a  compromise  with  tho  Prote.stants,  by  which 
freedom  of  worship  was  secured  till  the  calling  of  a  general 
council.  With  all  euthusiasm  they  then  armed  against 
the  Turk.  At  the  head  of  one  of  tho  roost  splendid  armies 
ever  equipped  by  Cliristendum,  Charles  for  the  first  time 
took  the  field  in  person.  Great  deeds  were  expected  at 
this  ho,-.tilo  meeting  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds  ; 
but  the  snltan,  reckoning  on  tho  religious  quarreh  of 
Oerniauy,  did  nut  anticipate  that  he  would  have  to  confront 
the  united  forces  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  soon  with- 
Irew.  within  his  own  frontier  (1532).  Not  being  able  to 
follow  the  enemy  through  tho  wasted  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
iho  emperor  returned  through  Italy  to  iSpain.  His  next 
expedition  was  against  Tunis,  now  the  stronghold  of  the 
great  pirate  Earbarossa.  Tho  emperor  defeated  Barbarossa, 
took  the  city,  ari^d  released  thousands  of  Christian  slaves, 
'vho,  returning  to  Europe,  ppread  abroad  the  fame  of  their 
generous  deliverer  (1535).  The  same  year  war  was  resumed 
with  Francis,  who  formed  an  alliance  with  tho  Turks,  aud 
invaded  tho  tcrritoiy  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Charles 
failed  completely  in  an  invasion  of  I'rovence,  and  the  war 
ended  without  any  important  result  by  the  truce  of  Nice 
(1538).  Next  year  the  emperor  lost  his  wife  Isabella,  to 
whom  ho  was  deeply  attached.  Towards  the  eml  of  the 
year  (1539),  when  a  revolt  of  tho  city  of  Ghent  rc(|uired 
his  presence  in  Flanders,  Charles  passed  through  Paris  on 
the  special  invitation  of  the  French  king,  giving  to  Europe, 
as  Was  thought,  a  uoblo  example  of  chivalrous  coulideuce 
and  forgetfulncss  of  past  enmities.  The  emperor  was  too 
much  occupied  with  present  emergencies  to  introduce  a 
systematic  despotism  iuto  the  Nctheilands  ;  but  when  the 
privileges  of  tho  cities  came  into  couilict  with  his  imperial 
plans  they  were  little  respected.  The  most  cruel  edicts 
Iwd  been  issued  against  Lutherauism  and  a  bloody 
persecution  carried  on.  But  to  Charles  tho  Netherlands 
were  above  all  things  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue, 
from  which  he  drew  the  supplies  for  liis  many  wars.  They 
[laid  annually  twice  as  much  as  Hjiain  and  the  Indies  put 
together,  and  were  continually  called  upon  for  extraordinary 
contributions.  Tho  groat  city  of  Gheut,  his  owu  birthplace, 
had  lately  refused  to  coutribute,  aud  even  entered  iuto 
communication  with  Francis,  who  betrayed  it  to  Charles. 
The  emperor  entered  tho  city  with  a  iiumerouK  army  and 
an  imposing  retinue,  caused  tho  ringleaders  to  bo  executed, 
annulled  the  constitution  of  tho  city,  and  placed  it  entirely 
niuler  tho  goverument  of  persons  nominated  by  liiniself 
(1540).  In  tho  autumn  of  next  year  Charles  made 
another  expedition  ogaiust  tho  corsairs  of  North  Africa, 
who  had  now  made  Algiers  their  great  stronghold  and  tho 
centre  of  their  nefarious  power.  But  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
a  tremcudous  tempest  so  disabled  the  army  and  injured 
the  fleet  that  ho  was  obliged  to  return  before  he  had  in  tho 
least  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Ho  had 
unwisely  persisted  in  it  during  a  highly  unfavourable 
aea-sim  ;  but  tho  bravery  with  which  he  exposed  himself  to 
danger  and  hardship  of  ev'ry  kind  to  nome  extent  otoncd 
for  his  rashness,     T''o  .c-ni^ps  8'.:°*nipfd  by  th^  cwperor 


at  Algiers  encouraged  the  most  persevering  of  his  enemies, 
Francis,  to  renew  the  war  iu  alliauce  with  the  Turks. 
Cousequently,  Charles  was  once  more  obliged  on  every  side 
to  make  head  against  his  old  foes,  against  the  French  armies 
in  Piedmont  and  on  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  frontiers, 
against  the  Turkish  armies  iu  Hungary,  and  against  a 
junction  of  the  Freueh  aud  Turkish  lleets  in  tbe  Jlcditer- 
ranean.  At  length  a  fresh  compromise  with  the  Protestant 
princes  enabled  him  to  invade  Chanii)3gue  with  a  powerful 
German  .army,  which  so  alarmed  the  French  capital  that 
Francis  found  it  expedient  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Crcspy 
(15i4).  This  was  the  last  war  of  Charles  with  his  French 
rival.  The  emperor  had  all  along  maintained  his  superiority 
over  the  king,  but  except  that  the  French  had  been  expelled 
from  Italy,  they  remaiued,  territorially,  as  they  had  been  at 
the  beginning. 

This  peace  with  Francis,  and  a  truce  subsequently  con- 
cluded with  iSuliman,  now  left  Charles  free  to  grapple 
with  his  last  and  most  difKcult  labour,  the  suppression  of 
tho  licformatiun.  The  religious  question  always  lay  very 
near  to  tlie  heart  of  the  emperor.  But  during  the  first 
twenty-Cve  years  of  his  reign,  it  had  ouly  been  at  short 
and  broken  intervals,  left  him  by  his  wars  and  other  multi- 
form relations  with  Francis,  Henry,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Turk,  that  he  had  been  ablo  to  take  it  in  hand.  Scarcely 
had  he  been  ablo  to  enter  on  some  deliberate  method  of 
dealing  with  it  when  one  or  other  of  those  rivals  or 
suspicious  friends  crossed  his  path,  aud  called  his  atteution 
elsewhere.  And  now,  when  he  could  devoto  seven  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  leisure  to  the  work,  and  could 
concentrate  the  entire  strength  of  his  empire  on  tho 
execution  of  it,  he  was  destined  to  discover  that  the  Refor- 
mation had  grown  too  strong  to  be  arrested  even  by  his 
imperial  will.  Its  progress,  great  as  it  had  been  fiom 
the  Diet  of  Worms  to  that  of  Augsburg,  had  been  far 
greater  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  to  the  period  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  At  Augsburg  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  Philip  of  Hesse  were  the  only  considerable  princes 
that  supported  tho  Reformation.  By  this  time  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Brandenburg,  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Palatinate  of  the  llhme  had  declared  for  it.  Northern 
Germany  was  almost  eutiroly  Protestant,  whilst  in  Southern 
Germany  the  imperial  cities,  and  even  to  some  extent  the 
nobility  of  the  Austrian  hereditary  states,  were  in  favour  of 
it.  Ijohemia  was  strongly  inclined  iu  the  same  direction; 
aud  tawards  the  West  the  orthodoxy  of  tho  Netherlands 
was  threatened  by  the  duke  of  Cleves,  who  was  going  to 
enter  the  Smalkald  League,  when  his  jilans  were  cut  short 
by  the  emperor,  and  still  more  so  by  liermann,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  was  engaged  in  inaugurating  a  moderate 
reformation  of  his  province  under  the  advice  of  Bucer  and 
Melanchthon.  Thus  had  the  new  movement  profited  by 
the  distractions  of  an  emperor  who  wished  to  arrest  it. 
Now  it  was  clearly  time  for  tho  most  strenuous  and  com- 
prehensive effort.  It  was  to  bo  expected  of  the  politic 
nature  of  Charles  that  he  would  not  have  recourse  to  extreme 
measures  till  all  means  of  accommodation  had  been 
exhausted.  Accordingly,  iu  1541,  at  Ratisbon,  a  great 
religious  conference  had  been  held  by  some  of  tho  most 
moderate  theologians  on  either  side.  No  little  harmony  of 
opinion  had  been  arrived  at,  but  they  differed  as  to  tran- 
substantiation  and  the  powers  of  the  church,  the  moro 
decided  heads  of  both  parties  were  afraid  that  compromise 
was  being  carried  too  far,  and  tho  re.'iult  was  that  they 
separated  without  any  common  platform  being  eocurcd. 
Towards  the  end  of  1545  another  of  the  methods  all  along 
proposed  for  the  arrangement  of  the  religious  diORculty,  and 
coustantly  urged  on  the  popes  by  the  emperor,  was  at  length 
to  be  tried.  But  the  Protestants  were  resolved  to  havo 
nothing  to  do  with  a  so-called  general  council  which  waa 
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composed  almost  entirely  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  where 
the  Pope  and  the  old  party  were  absolutely  predominant, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  C'huich  of  Germany  had  no 
tliauce  of  a  fair  representation  or  even  of  a  fair  hearing. 
The  calling  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  therefore,  had  the  sole 
effect  of  widening  the  chasm  between  the  old  and  the  new ; 
and  tlie  course  its  deliberations  were  to  talie  had  the  same 
result  in  signalizing  the  contradiction  between  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  point  of  view.  Perceiving  that  milder 
methods  were  of  no  avail,  Charles  now  made  preparations 
lu  compel  the  submission  of  the  Frfltestant  princes.  The 
dissensions  among  them  greatly  facilitated  his  plans. 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  always  at  feud  with  his  kinsman 
the  elector,  was  ready,  with  reasonable  prospect  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  to  take  the  imperial  side,  and  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  took  no  active  part  in  the  struggle,  so  that 
r.lectoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  imperial 
cities  alone  were  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  counsel  of  the 
great  general  Schcirtlin,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the 
cities,  to  fall  upon  Charles  at  Eatisbou  before  his  forces 
were  assembled,  and  then  to  seize  the  passes  of  Tyrol,  so 
as  to  break  the  communication  between  Italy  ai:d  the 
imperial  camp,  was  set  aside  by  the  hesitating  and  over- 
scrupulous leaders  of  the  Protestant  party.  Accordingly, 
Charles  was  allowed  to  concentrate  his  troops  and  take  the 
offensive.  Jlaurice  thereupon  declared  himself,  and,  in- 
vading the  territories  of  Electoral  Sixony,  compelled  the 
elector  to  withdraw  from  the  Protestant  camp,  which  con- 
sequently soon  bloke  up,  leaving  the  emperor  to  have  his 
own  way  in  South  Germany,  and  to  suppress  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  province  of  Cologne.  Thus,  disastrously  for  the 
Protestants,  ended  the  campaign  of  1546,  the  result  of  their 
own  indecision,  as  their  forces  were  superior  to  those  of 
the  emperor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Saxon  elector  had  been  chastising 
Maurice  for  his  treacherous  invasion  of  the  electorate.  In 
the  spring  of  1547  the  emperor,  hastening  to  assist  his  ally, 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Eger  on  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
overtook  the  electoral  forces  at  Miihlberg  on  the  Elbe, 
defeated  them  easily,  and  took  the  elector  prisoner.  He 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  humiliating  arrangement,  by 
which  he  resigned  his  territory  and  the  electoral  hat  to  his 
enemy  Maurice.  Shortly  after,  Philip  of  Hesse  was  like- 
wise compelled  to  yield,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  by 
the  emperor,  whose  dishonourable  conduct  on  this 
occasion  excited  the  indignation  of  liis  Protestant  allies, 
especially  of  Maurice,  who  was  son  inlaw  to  the  landgrave. 
In  a  little  time  Protestantism  seemed  to  bo  at  the  fett  of 
the  emperor.  The  city  of  Magdeburg  wa.°  (he  only 
important  seat  of  resistance  remaining.  But  while  the 
emperor  had  been  beating  down  the  enemies  of  the  church 
on  the  field  of  battle,  her  representatives  at  Trent  were 
proceeding  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  question  impossible.  The  politic  Charles  was 
anxious  to  concede  certain  points  to  the  Protestants,  so  as 
to  secure  peace  while  still  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
church.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  council  did  not 
admit  of  comp.romif  e ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  Pope, 
alarmed  at  the  victorious  attitude  of  Charles,  removed  it 
from  Trent  to  Bologna.  Elated  by  his  victories  to  an 
extent  that  was  not  to  be  expected  of  an  old  and  experienced 
statesman,  the  rmperor  now  adopted  some  very  doubtfid 
measures.  Under  his  auspices,  the  Augsburg  Interim  was 
framed — an  attempt  to  supply  a  common  religious  platform 
for  all  parties  in  the  empire,  and  thus  by  his  own  imperial 
authority  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  But  it  pleased  neither 
party,  for  the  Catholics  rejected  it,  and  the  Protestants 
accorded  it  only  a  limited  and  enforced  obedience.  Another 
plan  of  the  emperor,  to  induce  the  German  electors  to  cancci 
ihe  election  of  his  Ircthcr  Fcrdin,'.i:d  as  kire>of  the  Komons 


and  to  choose  his  own  son  Philip  instead,  also  failed.  Thus 
the  ambitious  dream  of  Charles  to  transmit  all  his  own 
power  to  his  son,  and  if  possible  make  it  hereditary 
in  his  family,  could  not  be  realized.  Meanwhile,  all 
unknown  to  hiiiiself,  a  plot  was  maturing  by  which  he  wai 
to  bo  hurled  from  a  position  of  splendid  triumph  into  thi 
bitterest  reverses  of  his  Life.  The  profound  and  skilful 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  finding  that  ha  had  got  from  the 
emperor  aU  that  was  to  be  expected,  and  perceiving  how 
deeply  he  had  outraged  the  national  and  religious  senti- 
ment of  Germany,  resolved  to  seize  the  advantage  given 
him  by  the  high  handed  and  oppressive  measures  of  his  ally 
in  order  to  retrieve  his  own  lost  credit.  Accordingly  a 
combination  of  princes  was  formed  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  an  alliance  concluded  with  Henry  II.  of 
France.  ^Vhile  the  French  king,  marching  eastward  as  the 
"  Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Germany,"  seized  Toul, 
Verdun,  and  Metz,  and  threatened  Strasburg,  and  the 
Turks  renewed  the  war  on  the  Austrian  frontiers,  Maurice 
and  his  confederates  advanced  suddenly  into  South 
Germany,  and  surprised  the  emperor  at  Innsbruck,  whence, 
saved  from  capture  by  a  mutiny  among  the  German  landa- 
knechts,  he  fled,  sick  of  gout,  over  the  Tyrolese  Alps  into 
Cariuthia.  Weary  of  the  religious  divisions  of  Germauj, 
Charles  left  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  task  of  arranging 
a  peace,  first  at  Passau  (1552),  and  finally  at  Augsburg 
(1555).  But  he  was  doomed  ere  long  to  sustain  another 
severe  reverse.  While  renouncing  the  task  of  arranging 
the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  he  had  chosea  for  himself 
the  duty  of  chastising  her  foreign  enemies,  and  winning 
back  an  important  possession  At  the  head  of  a  splendid 
army  of  60,000  men,  he  besieged  Metz  from  the  end  of 
October  1552  to  the  beginning  of  January;  but  all  his 
efforts  to  retake  the  city  availed  nothing  against  the  skill 
of  Guise,  and  the  bravery  of  the  French  nobles,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  city  in  great  numbers.  After 
suffering  great  losses  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  Metz  was 
for  three  centuries  lost  to  the  German  empire.  Soon  after, 
in  a  very  different  quarter,  the  policy  of  Charles  gained  a  great 
triumph,  which  likewise  proved  illusory.  The  frequent 
changes  in  the  direction  of  English  politics  had  always  been 
a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  him,  and  had  to  some  extent 
affected  his  own  course,  tliough  only  in  a  secondary 
way.  Now,  however,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  there  was 
real  ground  for  the  hope  that  England  might  be  drawn 
into  the  closest  connection  with  his  policy,  and  most 
intimately  interested  in  the  great  struggle  against  tie  new 
movement,  which  had  gradually  become  the  supreme  ques- 
tion in  European  politics.  Mary  had  already  been 
betrothed  to  Charles,  and  expressed  her  willingness  to 
become  his  second  empress;  but  he  transferred  the  stat\ 
duty  of  marrying  Mary  to  his  son  Philip,  who  accordingly 
did  so  in  1554.  The  presence  of  Philip  in  England  con 
tributed  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  tin 
country,  and  Mary  was  very  glad  to  fall  in  with  the  general 
policy  of  Charleit.  An  heir  only  was  wanting  to  Jlie 
stability  of  the  union,  an  heir,  too,  who  was  destined  by 
the  marriage  treaty  to  rule  over  England  and  the  posses 
sions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  his  birth  was  expected 
with  many  prayers  in  the  Catholic  world,  and  with  great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Charles.  Happily  for  England,  the 
hopes  oi"  Mary  were  not  realized.  The  English  alliance 
continued,  but  its  insecurity  was  only  too  apparent. 

Long  before  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  Charles 
had  entertained  the  idea  of  relinquishing  the  throne  in 
order  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  quiet  retiremen* 
and  preparation  for  another  world.  With  a  feeling  of  this 
kind  it  had  been  purposed  by  Lim  and  his  wife  Isabella, 
who  died  in  1539,  to  withdraw,  he  into  a  monastery,  she 
iiito  Erra-;    neighbouring    nur.ucry,  and    lliire    Fptnd    the 
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oveiiiug  of  tlieir  doya  in  religious  exercises.  On  liis  retura 
from  tlie  unliappy  expfidition-  against  Algiers  his  suite 
remarked  the  iiiiiiressiou  made  on  Lim  by  the  quiet 
simplicity  of  the  monastic  life.  In  l.")  12,  the  secret  had 
been  confided  to  Francisco  Borja,  afterwaids  famous  in  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Now  when  be  had  been  thwarted  in  his 
dearest  schemes,  obliged  to  renounce  all  pietension  to 
control  the  religious  movement  in  Germany,  and  foiled  in 
a  great  attempt  to  recover  an  impeiial  city  trcachciously 
seized  by  his  bitterest  foes,  aud  when  the  last  great  effort  of 
liis  statesmanship  depended  on  the  life  of  a  sickly  woman,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  proceeded  to  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. But  beyond  a  doubt  the  great  reason  for  finally 
adopting  the  resolution  to  abdicate  was  his  feeble  health 
The  vigour  which  in  his  younger  day.s  had  fitted  him  so 
well  for  the  chase,  the  touinameut,  and  the  battle-field,  was 
already  completMy  undermined  by  incessant  labour  iind 
anxiety,  by  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  and,  it  must  be  added. 
by  tho  most  extraordinary  excess  at  table.  In  1554  he 
transferred  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his  son  Philip,  in  order 
that  Philip  might  marry  JIary  of  England  on  equal  terms. 
Next  year,  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  States  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  assembled  at  Brussels  to  receive  a  formal 
abdication  of  those  provinces.  Supported  by  a  crutch  on 
the  right  hand,  the  left  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young 
prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  renowned  as  the  liberator  of 
Holland,  Charles  recounted  the  many  journeys  ho  had 
made  and  the  long  and  arduous  labours  ho  had  undergone 
in  tha  service  of  his  people ;  he  intimated  that  tho  state  of 
his  health  now  required  that  he  should  transfer  the  cares  of 
government  to  his  young  son,  whom  he  introduced  to  tha 
assembly  ;  and,  exhorting  them  to  adhere  stedfastly  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  requested  their  forgiveness  of  all  the  errors 
committed  during  his  reign.  The  assembly,  full  of  tho 
ancient  spirit  of  reverent  loyalty,  and  struck  by  the 
marvellous  spectacle  of  tho  highest  earthly  power  voluntarily 
divesting  itself  of  its  majesty  and  descending  into  obscurity 
before  the  natural  time,  burst  into  tears  and  sobs.  The 
emperor  himself,  as  he  sunk  exhausted  in  his  chair,  wept 
like  a  child.  The  same  year  Charles  intimated  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand  his  determination  to  resign  tho  imperial 
dignity ;  but  owing  to  the  tedious  formalities  of  tho 
emjiire,  and  the  objections  of  Ferdinand,  it  was  not  till 
1558  that  the  process  of  abdication  was  completed.  In 
the  beginning  of  1556  he  formally  laid  down  ths  crowu  of 
Spain. 

After  he  had  thus  relieved  himself  of  the  responsibilities 
of  government,  Charles  sailed  from  Flushing  on  tho  17lh 
September  for  a  climate  better  suited  to  his  broken  health. 
He  landed  at  Laredo  in  Spain  on  the  28th,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  February  of  next  year  finally  settled  at  Yuste, 
a  llieronymite  monastery  in  the  north  of  Estrcmadura.  It 
stood  in  a  pleasant  and  genial  valley,  protected  from  the 
north  wind  by  a  range  of  mountains.  He  had  selected  the 
spot  some  time  before,  and  had  caused  a  house  to  be  built 
for  his  reception  adjoining  the  monastery.  Here  ho  stayed 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  one  year  and  eight  months  nearly. 
His  life  in  retirement,  so  erroneously  painted  by  Robertson, 
has  been  described  with  great  minuteness  by  many  recent 
liistorians  of  great  ability.  Tho  romance  in  which  it  has 
been  enveloped  has  been  done  away,  and  his  character 
appears  in  unborrowed  and  somewhat  prosaic  reality.  It 
is  truo  that  ho  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  religious 
exercises ;  for  it  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  a  prince, 
who  had  not  allowed  a  sinelo  day  to  pass  since  tho  ago  of 
twenty-one  without  spending  a  portion  of  it  in  inward 
prayer,  would  intermit  the  practice  in  hia  declining  years, 
and  during  a  retreat  chosen  for  tho  purpose.  lie  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  in  gratifying  his  raechanical  tis!?",  but 
so  far  was  he  from  learning  tho  principle  of  toleration  frota 


the  impossibility  of  making  two  watches  go  exactly  alike, 
that  he  exhorted  his  children,  in  the  most  urger.t  manner, 
to  destroy  heresy  with  fire  and  sword.  He  still  delighted 
in  the  converse  of  learned  and  experienced  men,  but  instead 
of  entertaining  them  familiarly  at  table  he  maintained  the 
stately  Caatilian  etiquette  of  dining  alone,  jnly  once 
deigning  to  partake  of  the  meal  of  the  friars,  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  respect  as  much  as  ever.  The  simplicity  of  his 
table  especially  ia  a  mere  imagination.  So  long  aa  he  was 
tolerably  well  he  kept  his  dependents  in  continual  anxiety 
to  have  it  well  furnished  with-  those  pernicious  dainties 
which  had  contributed  to  ruin  his  health,  and  this  was  only 
equalled  by  the  anxiety  of  his  medical  and  other  advisers, 
when  excess  had  brought  about  its  natural  consequences. 
His  retirement  certainly  delivered  him  from  the  neoessity 
(•f  moving  in  a  prescribed  line  of  anxious  duty  and 
responsibility,  but  his  own  sympathy  with  public  affairs, 
and  the  emergencies  in  which  Philip  found  himself  In  con- 
sequence of  a  new  combination  of  tLie  Trench,  the  Turks, 
and  the  Pope,  obliged  him  to  come  forward  with  his  advice, 
which  was  always  attended  to  with  tho  utmost  deference, 
and  in  financial  matters,  with  his  active  help.  The  couriers 
despatched  to  Yuste  found  him  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune  which  his  empire  was 
still  destined  to  experience.  The  brilliant,  but  somewhat 
barreu  victories  of  St  Quentin  aud  Gravelines,  the  extra- 
ordinary peace  concluded  by  Philip  with  the  Pope,  the  loss 
of  Calais  and  Thionville,  the  advance  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  much-desired  but  never  to- 
be-fulfilled  hope  of  JIary  of  Ent^'land,  that  God  might 
give  her  a  chdd  for  the  good  of  (he  church — all  these 
matters  interested  him  as  much  as  when  he  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  European  politics.  The  soft  air  of  Yu^te  and  the 
easy  way  of  life  he  led  had  for  some  time  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  his  health.  Ho  became  ftrcr^or  than  he  had 
been.  But  his  gout,  and  above  all  hio  iujudicious  diet, 
still  rendered  him  nn  invalid,  lie  could  not  ride,  nor 
could  he  walk  much,  but  was  usually  cirried  about  in 
a  chair,  and  delighted  to  *ujoy  tho  warm  air  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  of  the  monastery.  At  length,  during 
the  month  of  August  1558,  serious  symptoms  began  to 
sliow  themselves,  and  it  was  remarked  that  his  mind  dwelt 
more  than  ever  on  the  religious  ceremonies  prescribed  by 
the  church  for  tho  souls  of  the  dead.  The  Hieronymite 
chroniclers  relate  that  he  even  caused  his  own  obsequies  to 
be  performed  before  his  death.  There  are  a  good  many 
difficulties  in  tho  way  ot  accepting  their  narrative  ;  but  Sir 
W.  Stirling  Maxwell  and  Prescott  are  both  disposed  to 
believe  that  his  funeral  service  was  in  some  form  celebrated 
during  his  life.  The  same  day,  tho  30th  August,  he  felt 
considerably  worse.  In  a  little  time  his  ailment  took  the 
form  of  fever,  of  which  he  expired  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morniug  of  the  21st  September  (1558).  He  died  the  death 
of  a  good  Catholic,  earnestly  commending  his  soul  to  God 
according  to  oil  tho  forms  observed  by  the  churclu  Ho  wos 
interred  in  tho  monastery  ;  but  after  the  completion  of  the 
Escorial  by  Philip,  his  remains  were  removed  thither,  where 
they  were  again  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  dearly  beloved 
and  much  regretted  Isabella. 

An  important  point  in  the  codicil  to  his  will,  executed 
some  days  before  his  decease,  must  bo  mentioned  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  character  of  Charles  and  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  Europe.  In  the  very  year  ot  his 
death  tho  most  conclusive  proof  had  been  given  of  the 
influence  of  Luther's  teaching  even  at  the  court  and  round 
tho  throno  of  Spain.  At  the  time  if  this  alarming  dis- 
closure Charlea  had  urged  the  severest  measures  for  the 
extinction  of  heresy,  and  now  in  this  codicil  he  enjoined  his 
son  in  the  solemnest  manner  to  root  it  out.  Thus  the  last 
energies  of  the  emperor  were  spent  in  consecrating  that 
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terrible  system  of  religions  policy  which  \6i  the  dififerent 
branches  of  his  house  into  the  fatal  crusade  against  the 
ileformation,  set  one-half  of  Christendom  in  arms  against 
the  other,  and  permanently  arrested  the  development  of 
Southern  Europe.  As  to  Luther  and  the  Diet  of  Worms 
he  regretted  that  respect  for  human  engagements  had  led 
liim  to  forget  his  duty  to  Qod  in  permitting  the  arch-heretic 
to  escape,  but  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  never 
exposed  his  soul  to  contamination  by  hearing  the  new 
doctrines  defended  in  his  presence,  as  if  ignorance  were  the 
only  sore  safeguard  of  truth.  At  the  same  time,  those 
who  would  see  in  this  proof  of  a  blood-thirsty  disposition 
entirely  mistake  the  character  of  Charles  or  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  conscience.  Charles  was  neither  cruel  nor  cold  by 
nature ;  he  was  popular  among  all  classes  and  nationalities 
of  hia  subjects,  clement  to  rebels,  revered  by  his  immediate 
attendants,  loved  by  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and 
deeply  attached  to  his  wife.  Conscious  that  he  was  by 
divine  right  the  political  head  of  Christendom,  he  did  not 
evade  or  depreciate  the  duties  such  a  position  imposed,  but 
ozerted  himself  to  the  utmost  and  in  a  religious  spirit  to 
fulfil  them,  though  by  no  means  unwilling  to  employ  all 
the  arts  permitted  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  time.  In 
fact  he  fulfilled  better  than  moat  men  the  mission  which 
hi3  experience  and  position  imposed  and  his  education 
enabled  him  to  comprehend,  and  of  this  he  considered  the 
suppression  of  opinion  destructive  of  the  church  the  most 
indispensable  part,  quite  as  obligatory  as  the  defence  of 
Christendom  against  the  Turks  and  the  corsairs,  more  so 
than  the  assertion  of  his  imperial  dignity  against  the  Pope, 
or  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria  aga'mst  the  French. 
But  his  conscientious  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
pressing lieresy  neutralized  all  the  excellencies  of  his 
character.  It  was  not  so  much  in  what  he  did,  as  in  what 
he  was  not  permitted  to  do,  that  his  reign  was  helpful 
to  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe. 

Tho  memoirs  of  Charles,  dictated  by  him  in  leisure  hours  .whHo 
nniling  np  the  Rhine  in  1550,  were  (Kscovered  in  1861  by  Baron 
Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  while  making  some  searches  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris.  The  manuscript  was  in  Portuguese,  and  professed 
to  be  a  translktion  made  from  the  original  at  Madrid  in  1620.  That 
8urb  memoire  had  existed  was  well  known  from  the  testimony  of 
Var  Male,  literary  secretary  to  Charles,  and  from  other  contemporaiy 
notices  ;  and  their,  existence  was  affirmed  in  1623  by  Gonzalez 
d'Avila,  historiograpber  of  Philip  III.  They  were  written  in 
French  in  a  concise  and  dignified  style,  and  give  a  brief  summary 
of  his  life  from  1515  to  1548,  — very  brief  at  first,  somewhat  in  detail 
from  1545  to  1548.  English  translation  by  L.  F.  Simpson  (Long- 
mans, 1862). 

Other  anthorities  : — Robertsou's  Charles  V.;  Ranke'a  Detitsche 
Getchichie  im  ZeilalUr  der  Bfjormatian,  which  is  almost  "coextcn- 
eivo  with  Charles's  life.  For  life  during  his  retirement  consult  Sir 
W.  Stirling  Maxwell's  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.  ;  Prescotf  g 
Appendix  to  Robertson  ;  Pichot's  Chroniqae  de  Charles-Quint ; 
Oachard's  Relraile  et  mart  de  Charles-Quint,  and  Mignet'a  Charles 
Quint,  all  which  works  are  based  on  researches  into  the  archives  of 
Simancas,  especially  on  those  of  Gonzalez.  (T.  K.) 

CHARLES  VI.  (1685-1740),  emperor,  was  the  second 
Ronjof  Leopold  I.  As  the  only  male  representative  of  the 
house  of  Hapsbnrg,  he  claimed  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
was  left  by  Charles  II.  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson 
of  Louis  XrV". ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  predominance 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  England,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Germany,  and  Portugal  gave  him  their  support.  In  1703 
he  was  proclaimed  at  Vienna  ;  and  having,  after  a  visit  to 
England,  invaded  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  an  English 
fleet  under  Peterborough  and  an  English  land-force  under 
the  earl  of  Galway,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  Madrid  in 
1706.  He  himseK  remained  at  Barcelona;  and  the  war 
continued  with  varying  success,  till  the  death  of  his  brother, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  I,  in  1711,  prod\iced  the  most  im- 
portant changes  in  the  policy  of  the  allied  European  powers. 
They  became  aa  murh  afraid  of  the  supremacy  of  the  housa 


of  Hapsburg  as  they  had  formerly  been  of  that  of  Bourbon ; 
and  in  1713,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  mado  peace 
with  France.  In  the  next  year  Charles  was  obliged  to 
follow  their  axample,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  he  gave 
up  all  to  Philip  except  tbB  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Italy.  In  1715  Charles  undertook  the 
defence  of  Venice  against  tho  Turks  ;  his  general,  Priuce 
Eugene,  gained  some  considerable  successes,  including  the 
victory  of  Belgrade  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1718,  he  added  Bslgrade,  and  parts  of  Servia,  Slavonia, 
Bosnia,  and  Wallachia  to  the  empire.  He  was  next  engaged 
in  ineeting  an  attack  on  his  Italian  territory  made  by  Spain, 
whose  policy  was  then  directed  by  AJberoni ;  and,  Vith 
the  assistance  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  he  was 
speedily  successful.  After  this  for  several  years  aU  his 
efforts  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  recognition 
by  the  European  powers  of  his  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1713, 
which  settled  the  succession  on  his  daughter,  Maria  There.sa, 
and  her  heirs.  By  ceding  Parma  and  Piacenza,  Charles 
purchased  the  favour  of  Spain,  and  he  afterwards  in  a 
similar  manner  acquired  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Frus.sia. 
But  England,  France,  Denmark,  and  Holland  united  to 
oppose  him  ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
sacrifices  that  he  at  length,  in  a  conference  held  at  Vienna 
in  1731,  obtained  their  recognition  of  his  scheme.  One  of 
the  promises  which  he  then  made  was  to  secure  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland  to  the  son  of  the 
reigning  king  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was 
consequently  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Sardinia,  which  supported  a  rival  claimant  In  this 
struggle  he  lost  Milan,  Lorraine,  and  most  of  Lombardy, 
which  were  seized  by  the  Frencli,  together  with  the  two 
Sicilies,  which  weie  Conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  His  last 
war,  against  the  Turks,  was  equally  unfortimate.  He  died 
in  1740,  leaving  the  empire  considerably  weakened  by  his 
reign. 

CHARLES  Vn.  (1697-1745),  emperor,  also  known  by 
the  name  pf  Charles  Albert,  was  the  son  of  Maximilian 
Emmanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  taken  from  home 
whUe  a  child  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  who  had  outlawed 
his  father,  and  seized  Bavaria ;  and  he  was  not  liberated 
till  the  conclusiou  of  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  in  1714.  He 
commanded  against  the  Turks  in  the  war  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  VX  undertook  in  order  to  protect  the 
Venetians,  In  1722  he  obtained  in  marriage  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Joseph,  after  renouncing  all 
claims  to  tho  imperial  crown.  But  when  he  succeeded  to 
he  electorate  of  Bavaria  (1726),  he  refused  to  recognize 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  on  the  death,  of  Charles  VI. 
he  gained  the  alliance  of  Franco  and  Spain,  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  Bohemia,  and,  having  obtained  his  own 
unanimous  election,  was  crowned  as  emperor  at  Frankfort 
in  1742.  The  Hungarians  however,  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  was  enabled  to  occupy  Upper 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  retire. 
In  the  next  year  his  general,  Seckendorf,  met  with  some 
success,  and  in  1744  Frederick  of  Prussia  invaded  Bohemia 
in  his  interest.     Charles  died  at  Munich  in  1745. 

CHARLES  L  of  Spain.     See  Chahles  V..  emperor. 

CHARLES  n.  (1661-1700),  king  of  Spain,  son  of 
Philip  rV.,  was  only  four  years  old  at  the  death  of  his 
father.  The  regency  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  queen, 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria.  She  appointed  a  council,  at  the 
head  of  which  she  placed  Neidhard.  her  confessor,  whom  she 
also  mide  grand  inquisitor.  But  Don  John,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  late  king,  having  gained  great  popularity  by  his 
military  successes,  marched  on  Madrid,  and  forced  her  to 
dismiss  Neidhard,  and  give  to  himself  the  vice-royalty  of 
Aragoa  An  imsuccessful  war  with  France,  and  the  loss 
of  Sicily  further  weakened  her  power;  and    in    1679 
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Cbarlee  bssumed  the  goTernment,  and  took  Don  John  as 
liid  cliief  adviaer.  Still  Spain  coutinued  to  suffer  in  the 
great  European  contest ;  and  in  1678  eke  was  forced,  in 
the  treaty  o£  Nimeguen,  to  cede  Franclie-Comt6  and 
several  considerable  towns  in  the  Low  Countries  to  France. 
In  the  next  year  she  sustained  another  serious  loss  in  the 
death  of  her  ablest  minister,  Don  John.  •  Immediately  after 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  Charles  espoused  Louisa  of 
Orleans,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  for  the  next  eleven 
years  maintained  harmony  between  Spain  and  France. 
The  queen-mother  now  loft  the  retirement  of  the  convent 
in  which  she  had  been  placed,  and  once  more,  amid  the 
empty  folly  of  the  king  and  the  court,  assumed  considerable 
authority.  After  the  death  of  Louisa,  Charles  married 
Anne,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I. ;  and  in  1694 
ho  joined  the  country  of  his  wife  and  of  his  mother  in 
declaring  war  against  France.  But  he  effected  nothing, 
and  the  French  troops  had  reached  Barcelona,  when  Spain 
waa  saved  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697).  As  the  king 
was  childless,  negotiations  concerning  the  succession  occu- 
pied the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  after  leaning  for  a 
long  time  to  the  side  of  Austria,  at  last,  a  month  before 
his  death  in  1700,  greatly  through  the  intluence  of  the 
Pope,  he  left  the  crown  to  Philip  Bourbon,  grandson  of 
LouLs  XIV.,  who  succeeded  as  Philip  V. 

8c8  Spain  under  Charles  If. ;  exlraclsf,'om  the  comspondmce  of 
Alexander  Stanhope,  British  amiassailor  at  iladrid  from,  1690  to 
1700,  edited  by  Mahon  (I.ond.  1840),  and  llignct's  ^'igociations 
retaiioes  &  la  accession  (TEsjiagne. 

CHARLES  in.  (1716-1788),  king  of  Spain,  was  the 
second  son  of  Philip  V.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  were  bestowed  upon 
Charles,  who  at  the  ago  of  fifteen  was  furnished  with  an 
army,  and  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  principality.  At 
eighteen  he  conquered  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  emperor 
was  obliged  to  recognize  him  as  king.  In  1759,  by  the 
death  of  lis  brother,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
native  country.  His  reign  was  a  useful  one  ;  for  he  was 
a  man  of  ability  and  of  liberal  temper,  and  he  was  served 
by  such  ministers  as  Arauda,  Grimaldi,  and  Florida  Blanca. 
The  administration  of  the  finances  was  reformed,  and  a 
bank  was  instituted  at  tho  capital.  The  Jesuits  were 
bonished,  and  an  attempt,  which  was  not,  however,  suc- 
oeasful,  was  made  to  bring  the  Inquisition  under  the  power 
of  the  civil  government.  Something  was  done  to  abolish 
brigandage  ;  and  on  two  occasions  Charles  endeavoured  to 
repress  the  piracy  of  the  Algerines ;  he  interested  himself 
greatly  in  the  development  of  commerce,  science,  and  art ; 
and,  lastly,  he  did  much  to  strengthen  the  army  and  navy. 
The  wars,  however,  which  he  carried  on  with  England,  in 
alliance'  with  the  French,  brought  him  little  success.  In 
1763  he  ceded  Florida  to  the  English  in  exchange  for 
Cuba.  Ho  joined  France  in  sending  assistance  to  tho 
United  States  during  theWarof  Independence;  and  in  the 
peace  which  was  concluded  after  that  war,  he  recovered 
Florida,  and  also  gained  Minorca.  But  his  attack  on 
Gibraltar  waa  unsuccessful,  and  the  Englisli  refused  to  treat 
for  its  restoration.  Charles  died  at  Madrid  in  1788,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years.  See  tbe  Elogio  of  Cabarnu, 
and  the  accounts  of  tho  reign  by  Beccatini  and  Boy. 

CHARLES  IV.  (1748-1819),  king  of  Spain,  was  tho  son 
of  Charles  III.,  whom  ho  succeeded  in  1788.  He  was 
married  while  very  young  to  his  cousin,  Mnna  Louisa  of 
Parma,  who  soon  acquired  tho  greatest  influence  over  him. 
His  most  remarkable  minister  wns  JTanuol  Godoy,  a  g.^od 
looking  guardsman,  who  gained  the  friendship  of  both  tho 
queen  and  her  husband,  rose  from  tho  ranks  to  the  position 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  made  duke  of  Alciidia,  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1795  Godoy  concluded  a 
treaty  of  ponco  with  tho  French  Republic  at  Knsol.  after 


aii  tinsuccessfui  attempt  by  the  king  to  aid  his  relative, 
Louis  XVI.  Soon  after  the  peace  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  was  entered  into  with  France ;  and  Spain  was 
thus  involved  in  a  short  war  with  Portngal  and  a  longer 
struggle  with  England,  during  which  Nelson  shattered  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (1805).  In  1807 
Charles  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Napoleon,  according  to 
which  Portugal  was  to  be  seized  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  and  the  greater  part  divided  between  Godoy 
and  the  queen  of  Etruria,  and  Charles  was  to  assume  the 
title  of  emperor  of  America.  At  the  same  time  16,000 
Spanish  troops  were  sent  to  assist  the  French  in  Denmark. 
Meanwhile  Napoleon  also  carried  on  intrigues  with  Don 
Frederick,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  was  soon  after 
discovered  in  a  plot  to  assassinatn  his  father.  Though 
pardoned,  Frederick  continued  to  do  all  that  he  could  to 
arouse  ill  feeling  against  the  court ;  and  in  1808  Charles 
was  so  alarmed  by  disturbances  in  Madrid,  that  he  abdicated 
in  his  favour.  He  declared  almost  immediately  that  the 
act  was  not  voluntary  ,  but  the  matter  was  decided  by  a 
meeting  with  Napoleon  at  Bayonne.  Urged  by  Godoy, 
who  was  moved  by  his  fear  of  Frederick,  and  also  by  the 
queen,  Charles  surrendered  the  crown  to  Napoleon,  who 
gave  him  a  pension  of  6,000,000  francs  with  the  castle  and 
grounds  of  Chambord ;  and  from  that  time  he  lived  in 
retirement  with  his  wife  and  the  favourite,  refusing  to 
return  to  the  throne,  even  when  he  might  have  done  so 
with  safety  on  account  of  tho  great  unpopularity  of  his  son. 
He  died  at  Borne,  soon  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  in 
1819. 

CHARLES  IX.  (1550-1611),  king  of  Sweden,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  His  nephew,  Sigismuud, 
king  of  Poland,  who  inherited  the  crown  in  1592,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  Charles  was  appointed  to  direct  the  govern- 
ment, till  Sigisraund  signed  a  decree  establishing  Luther- 
anism  as  the  religion  of  Sweden.  There  was  also  a  general 
feeling  against  the  occupation  of  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  a 
Polish  king,  and,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  at  accom- 
modation, Sigismund  was  deposed  and  Charles  elected  king 
in  1604.  He  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  with  Poland,  RussiE^ 
and  Denmark  with  varying  success ;  and  at  the  age  of 
sixty  he  challenged  (though  without  result)  Christian  IV., 
the  king  of  the  last-named  country,  to  single  combat. 
Many  of  his  domestic  measures  were  very  beneficial.  He 
founded  the  university  of  Gothenburg,  and  otherwise 
furthered  the  spread  of  education ;  and  he  drew  up  a  new 
cede  of  lawa  He  left  a  rhymed  chronicle,  and  a  Dumber 
of  letters  addressed  to  Heni-y  IV.  of  France  and  others, 
OL  the  subject  of  the  war  with  Poland,  which  were  printed 
in  German  at  Amsterdam  in  1608.     He  died  in  1611. 

CHARLES  GUSTAVUS  X.  (1622-1660),  king  oJ 
Sweden,  was  the  son  of  John  Casimir,  Elector  Palatine  cl 
tte  Rhine,  and  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  IX.  of 
Sweden.  He  studied  at  Upsala,  and  travelled  in  Franco 
aud  Germany,  took  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  AVer,  aud 
fcught  at  Leipsic  and  elsewhere.  On  his  return  to  Sweden 
he  sought  the  hand  of  his  eccentric  cousin.  Queen  Christina, 
whom  he  professed  to  love  sincerely.  He  was  rejected  ; 
but  in  1654  she  voluntarily  abdicated  the  thune,  and 
vas  succeeded  by  him.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  passion  for  war.  In  1655  he  oventin  Poland, 
on  the  pretext  that  tho  king  had  protested  against  his 
accession  and  desired  to  supplant  him.  The  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  after  that  the  dukedom  of  Prus.sia,  were  com- 
pelled to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  Charles  next  seized 
the  continental  territory  of  Denmark.  Ho  projioscd  to 
Holland  and  Englond  a  plan  for  dividing  Denmark  among 
the  tliico  nationp,  but  Cromwell  scornfully  refused  to  ebaro 
in  the  robbery.  Charles  was  still  fighting  against  Denmink 
when  lie  did  .it  Gothrnburt;  (1660)  in  his  Sfitli  ycnr. 
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CHABLES  XI.  (1655-1697),  king  of  Sweden,  was  five 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  X.,  and  wos 
left  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  and  of  a  council. 
Brought  up  without  care,  he  arrived  at  manhood  unable 
even  to  read.     In  1672  he  assumed  the  government,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  France,  was  speedily  engaged  in  the 
invasion  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg.     The  elector 
was  assisted  by  Denmark  and  Holland ;  and  Cliarles's  army 
at  first  met  with  serious  reverses  ;   but  afterwards,  taking 
the  command  in  person,  he  won  several  battles,  including 
those  of  Lund  and  Landskrona  ;  and  in  1679  peace  was 
signed.      Charles    now   devoted  his   energy   to  establish 
the  absolute  independence  of  the   kingly  authority.     He 
diminished  the  number  of  senators,  and  made  them  mere 
royal  councillors ;  he  reunited  to  the  Crown  all  the  lands 
which   had  been  divorced   from   it  since   1609;    and  in 
December  1 682  the  States  were  induced  to  declare  that  the 
king  was  responsible-  for  the  use  of  his  authority  to  none 
bat  God,  that  he  was  not  bound  by  forms  of  government, 
and  that  he  need  only  seek  the  consent  of  the  senate  at  his 
own  pleasure.     The  power  thus  gained  was  creditably  used 
for   purposes   of  government.      Charles   paid    the    public 
debts,  published  annual  accounts  of  the  finances,  travelled 
through  the  country  that  he  might  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  people,  defended 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  estabbshed  a  strong 
and  just  legal  administration,  and  commenced  the  drawing 
np   of   a    general  code.     He   also   added  largely   to   the 
territory  of  the  kingdom.     Under  his  reign  no  religion  was 
tolerated  but  Lutheranism ;    and  the  king  often  showed 
himself  stem  and  rough.     He  died  at  Stockholm  in  1697. 
CHARLES  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm 
on  June  27,  1682.     He  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  was  able  to  speak  German,  French,  and  Latin  fluently. 
In  the  spring  of  1697  his  father,  Charles  XL,  died,  and 
the  prince,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of 
age    by  the    States-General  and  invested  with    the   royal 
authority.     Aa  might  have  been  expected,  the  boy-king 
showed  himself  but  little  disposed  for  state  afifaira.     His 
time  was  divided  between  study  and  amusement  ;  now  ho 
was  poring  over  the  exploits  of  Alexander  in  the  pages  of 
Quintus  Curtius,  now  spending  whole  hours  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  or  joining  a  hunting  party  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
bear  ;  and  thus  he  was  rapidly  developing  the  iron  strength 
©f   constitution    which    he   displayed   in    his    subsequent 
campaigns.      At   this  juncture    Frederick   IV.,   king  of 
Denmark,  conceived  the  idea  of  wresting  the  crown  from 
Ihe  young  king,  and  adding  Sweden  to  his  possessions  in 
the    Scandinavian  peninsula,  and   Augustus   II.,  king  of 
Poland    and  elector  of  Saxony,  and   the    czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  agreed  to  second  his  enterprize  by  seizing  the  con- 
tinental provinces  of  Sweden.     The  Danes  struck  the  first 
blow  by  invading  the  territories  of  Ho].stein  Gotlorp,  and 
the  duke,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Charles,  fled  to 
Btockholm  and  begged  for  assistance  to  recover  his  slates. 
Charles  proposed  immediate  operations  against  Denmark, 
confident  in  his  own  prowess  and  in  promises  of  substantial 
aid  received  from  the  court  of  St  James's,  for  William  of 
Orange  saw  in  Sweden  a  valuable  ally  for  his  Continental 
policy,  and  was  resolved  not  to  allow  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  north  to  be  destroyed  by  the  triple  alliance.     Sir 
George  Eooke,  with  an   Anglo-Dutch  sijuadron,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Swedish  fleet,  and  at  the  head  of  fifty-four 
sail  of  the  line  swept  the  Baltic,  drove  the  Danish  fleet  into 
Copenhagen,    and    bombarded    the    city,  doing,   however, 
little  damage.     Meanwhile  Charles  had  landed  in  Zealand 
with  a  Swedish  army,  leading  hid  troops  to  the  shore'  in 
person,  and  wading  through  the  water  up  to  his  chin  in  his 
eagerness  to  land.     The  Danes,  inferior  in  cumber-',  retired 
before  him,  and  Frederick  seeing  his  capital   threat«n*4 


with  a  siege  by  land  and  sen,  abandoned  the  triple  alliance, 
and  sued  for  peace,  leaving  Charles  free  to  turn  Lis  arms 
against  Kussia  and  Poland. 

From  this  campaign  we  may  date  Charles's  asaumptiou 
of  those  Spartan  manners  which  distinguished  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  gave  up  the  use  of  wine  ;  at  night  he 
slept  upon  his  cloak  spread  upon  the  floor  of  his  room  ot 
on  the  ground  in  the  open  .air.  His  dress  was  of  tlie 
plainest,  his  whole  wardrobe  consisting  of  a  suit  of  blue 
cloth  with  copper  buttons.  He  seemed  to  care  for  no 
pleasure  or  amusement  j  he  had  an  amount  of  endurance 
which  defied  fatigue,  and  he  was  alike  insensible  to  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  almost  arctic  cold  of  a  northern 
winter.  Hardy,  brave  to  the  extent  of  recklessness,  capable 
of  inspiring  in  his  followers  personal  devotion  to  himself, 
and  with  all  that  astute  and  sagacious  in  council,  he  was 
the  very  model  of  a  soldier  king.  Yet  in  the  ei\4  Sweden 
reaped  no  advantage  even  from  his  victories.  He  had  Kit 
Stockholm  to  defend  the  country  from  a  pressing  dangei, 
but  once  he  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  military  success, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  allured  onward  to  a  career  of 
conquest,  and  he  never  saw  his  capital  again. 

When  Frederick  sued  for  peace,  Peter  the  Great  was 
threatening  Narva  and  the  Swedish  province  of  Livonia 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  while  Augustus  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  was  besieging  Riga,  then  a 
Swedish  town.  Charles  disembarked  in  Livonia  with 
20,000  men.  The  Russian  army,  said  to  have  been  60,000 
strong,  lay  before  Narva  in  an  entrenched  camp.  With 
10,000  of  the  splendidly  disciplined  infantry  of  Sweden, 
Charles  attacked  them  there  on  November  30,  1700.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  camp  ^yas  stormed,  and  the 
Russian  army,  which  must  have  been  largely  composed  of 
raw  troops,  was  completely  routed  and  dispersed.  Turning 
southward,  Charles  marched  against  the  Saxons  and  Poles, 
defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  raised  the 
siege  of  Riga.  He  might  now  have  dictated  a  peace  which 
would  have  given  Sweden  an  undisputed  pre-emineuee  in 
Northern  Europe.  But  his  ambition  was  arou-^ied;  Augustus 
was  by  no  means  a  popular  king,  and  while  continuing 
the  war  against  him,  Charles  intrigued  with  the  party 
adverse  to  him  in  Poland.  The  Saxon  army  of  Augustus 
was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Clissow  (1703),  and  Poland 
was  occupied  by  the  victorious  Swedes.  Radziejowski, 
the  cardinal  primate,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Charles,  the  diet  conferred  the 
crown  upon  his  friend  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  the  young 
palatine  of  Posnania.  But  even  now  Charles  would  not 
sheath  the  sword.  He  carried  the  -svar  into  Saxony,  over- 
ran the  hereditary  states  of  Augustus,  and  in  1706  dic- 
tated to  him  the  peace  of  Altranstadt,  by  which  Augustus 
resigned  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  further 
agreed  to  give  up  to  the  conqueror  John  Reginald  Patkul, 
the  ambassador  of  the  czar  at  Dresden.  Patkul  was  by 
birth  a  Livonian,  and  therefore  a  subject  of  Sweden,  but 
he  bad  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Eus-sia,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  league  between  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark.  It  was  very  doubtful  if  he  could 
have  been  adjudged  guilty  of  treason,  and  in  a)iy  case  his 
position  as  anibassador  ought  to  have  protected  him  ;  but 
Sharles  thought  only  of  vengeance,  and  after  the  form  of 
a  trial  had  been  gone  through,  Patkul  was  condemned  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  the  cruel  sentence  was  executed, 
the  king  refusing  to  mitigate  it  in  the  least  degree.  The 
whole  affair  has  left  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  memory, 
and  it  shows  how  much  of  vindictive  pafsion  was  con- 
cealed under  a  perfectly  impassive  exterior.  Even  hod 
Charles  been  willing  now  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  ihu 
execution  of  his  ambassador  would  not  have  allowed  the 
czar  to  accept  a  peace.     Tv,  ice  he  invaded  Poland,  but  each 
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tine  he  liad  to  retire  before  the  Swedes      By  tlio  autumn 
o:  1707  Charles  had  collected  43,000  men  inSaxouy;  a 
reserve  of  20,000  under  General  Levenhaupt  was  iu  Poland, 
atd  a  third  army,  15,000  strong,  was  upon  the  frontier  of 
Fnland.     In  the  following  January,  iu  the  miJst  of  the 
ice  and  snow,  he  suddenly  broko  up  his  camp,  marched 
agtinst  the  lUissians,  surprised  and  almost  captured  the 
czar  at  Grodno,  and  then  continued  his  advuucc,  driving  the 
Russians   before  him,    and  defeating  them  iu    numerous 
eticountora.     He  had  forced  tho  Bercsina  and  won  a  battle 
near  Smolensko,  and  the  way  to  Moscow  lay  almoot  open 
betiro  him,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  his  army,  ho  turned 
southward  to  the  district  of  tho  Ukraine.     The  fact  was 
that  he  had  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  hctmaun  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,    Mazeppa,  whoso  romantic 
story  has  been  made  so  fatuous  by  the  verso  of  Byron. 
The    hstmann   had    promised    to  join    th.o    Swedes    with 
30,000  Cossacks  and  abundant  supplies.     But  when,  after 
I  difficult  march,  Charles  reached  the  Ukraine,  he  found 
that  the  Russians  had  discovered  and  frustrated  Mazeppa's 
design,  and  the  hctmanu  brought  hiin  only  a  handful  of 
followers.     Nor   was  this    his   only  disai>pointment.       A 
reinforcement  of  15,000  men  under  Levenhaupt  was  inter- 
cepted and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  czar,  and  after  wasting  the 
aummer  in  a  desultory  warfare,  the  Swedes  found  them- 
selves overtaken  by  the  severe  winter  of  1708-1709  in  the 
midst  of    an  enemy's  country.     Still  C'harles  would    not 
abandon  the  idea  of  reaching  Jfoscow.     Though  his  array 
was  reduced  by   cold  and  privations  to  23,000  men,  he 
maintained    himself    till   spring,    and   then   besieged    the 
fortress  of  Pultowa      The  place  held  out  until  July,  when 
the  czar  approached  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.     On  the 
7lh  Charles  was  wounded  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy.     In 
the  famous  battle  which  took  place  next  day  he  had  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter  amongst  his  staff.   Tho  battle  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Swedes.    Charles,  leaving  most  of  his 
officers  prisoners  in  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  fled  with  a  few 
attendants  across  theBug  into  tlieTurkish  territories, and  was 
bcspitably  received  by  the  Turks  at  Bender  on  the  Dniester. 
Charles  resided  three  years  in  Turkey,  during  all  which 
cime  his  expenses,  and  those  of  his  numerous  household, 
were  paid  by  the  Turki.sh  Government,  in  accordance  with 
\  very  liberal  interpretation  of  tho  Eastern  law  of  hospi- 
tality.    From  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Bender  his  constant 
aim  was  to  involve  Russia  and  Turkey  in  war.    He  succeeded 
in  producing   an  outbreak  of  hostilities;  the  Turks  out- 
manoeuvred and  surrounded  Peter  and  his  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  the  czar  would  have  been  either 
killed  or  taken  had  not  his  wife  Catherine,  by  her  energy 
md    courage,  obtained  an  armistice  for  him  on  favourable 
terms  from  the  grand  vizier.     Removing  his  residence  to 
Vranitza,  where  his  followers  formed  a  little  camp  around 
!ho   strongly-built  house  in  which  ho  lived,  Charles  con- 
tinued his  intrigues  to  produce  another  war  with  Russia, 
and   though  once  on   the  point  of  success;  ho  eventually 
failed,  and  the  counter-intrigues  of  the  czar  began  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  at  Con.stantinoplo      At  this  time   Charles 
occupied  a  very  humiliating  position,  short  of  money,  afraid 
to  leave  Turkey  for  fear  of  falling  into  an  enemy's  hands, 
dreading  at  any  moment  to  bo  betrayed  by  the  Turks,  and 
knowing  that  all  his  conquests  had  been  u.sclcs.<t,  and  that 
the    Swedish    provinces   were   being   invaded    by  Danes, 
Saxons,  Poles,  and  Russians.     The  Porte  displayed  a  singu- 
lar amount  of  patience  in  treating  with  him,  but  at  length 
it  became  evident  that  so  long  as  Charles  felt  himself  safe 
among  his  Polish  and  Swedish  guards  at  Vranitza  ho  would 
not  leave  Turkey.     A  fctva  of  tho  Sheikh-ul-Islam  declared 
that  the  rights  of  hospitality  would  not  now  bo  violated  by 
his  itvcible  removal,  and  Ismail  Pnchn,  the  governor  of  the 
^istliot.  received  orders  to  Ecizc  him  dead  or  alive. 


Charles  having  persistently  refused  to  come  to  terms, 
Ismael,  with  several  thousand  janissaries  and  Tartars,  sur- 
prised the  little  camp  and  took  his  300  guards  prisoners  , 
bo  then  attacked  tho  house  held  by  Charles  and  forty  o! 
his  suite.     The   king  defended   himself  desperately;  the 
house  was  set  on  fire  over  his  head,  and  he  was  retiring, 
driven  out  by  the  flames,  when  his  spurs  became  entangled, 
and  ho  fell  and  was  secured  ar.d  disarmed  by  the  janissaries 
His  eyebrows  were  singed  ai:d  his  clothes  torn  and  stained 
with    blood.     For   a   while   he    was   kept   in   honourable 
iinprisoumcnt,  then  he  was  allowed  to  reside  with  a  few 
attendants  at  Dcmotica,  where  ho  still  spoke  of  departing 
e.-icorted  by  a  Turkish  army,  and  feigned  illness  in  order 
Ho    gain  time  for  negotiations,   which  in  the  end  led  to 
nothing.     Tho  king  of  Prussia  was  desirous  of  forming  a 
league  with  him  against  the  czar,  and  would  have  secured 
for  him  au  honourable  return  to  his  states,  the  one  con- 
dition being  that  Stanislas  should  abdicate  and  Augustus 
II.  be.  recognized  as  king  of  Poland.     Stani.slas  was  quite 
willing  to  abandon  his  doubtful  claim  to  tho  throne,  but 
Charles  with  characteristic  obstinacy  refused  to  listen  to 
the  proposal.     "  If,"  he  said,   "  my  friend  Stanislas  will 
not  be  king,  I  can  Cud  some  one  else  to  take  his  place." 
At  length  he  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  Porte 
granting  his  demands,  and  sending  his  respectful  adieux 
to    Constantinople,    he  set  "tout  suddenly   with    only  two 
attendants,  and  travelling  unceasingly,  riding  by  day  and 
sleeping  in  a  carriage  or  cart  at  night,  he  passed  through 
the  Austrian  territories,  Bavaria,  Westphalia,  and  Mecklen- 
burg, and  thus  avoiding  the  districts  held  by  his  enemies, 
reached  his  own  town  of  Stralsund,  lu  Swedish  Pomerania, 
lute  at  night,  on  November   21,  1714,  after  a  journey  of 
sixteen  days.     He  announced  himself  as  a  Swedish  officer 
charged    with    important  despatches   from    Bender.     The 
governor  rsceived  him  at  once  in  his  bedroom,  and  asking 
for  news  of  the  king,  recognized  Charles  by  the  sound  of 
his  voice  when  he  replied,  and  the  tidings  of  his  arrival 
soon  spread  iJirough  the  city,  which  was  illuminated  fo« 
the  rest  of  the  night.     The  return  of  Charles  only  drew 
more  closely  the  alliance  between  tho  powers  which  had 
been    plotting    in    his   absence    the    dismemberment    oJ 
Sweden.    Stralsund  was  besieged  by  a  combined  army  of 
Saxons,  Danes,  Pru-ssians,  and  Russians.     Charles  made  a 
protracted. defence,  but  on  December  23,  1715,  the  j.lace 
was  forced  to  capitulate,  tho  king  embarking  immediately 
before  the  surrender,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Luud 
in  Scania. 

Arrived  in  Sweden,  he  took  measures  to  protect  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  against  a  descent  of  his  enemies, 
and  with  a  small  army  invaded  Norway  in  March  1716  ; 
he  overran  a  large  part  of  the  country,  but  was  forced  to 
retire  for  want  of  supplies.  About  this  time  tho  Barou 
von  Gortz,  a  German  oflicer,  who  had  during  his  stay  in 
Turkey  become  his  principal  adviser,  proposed  to  him  a 
complete  change  of  policy,  and  Charles  immediately 
accepted  tho  scheme  which  Gortz  had  elaborated,  and  of 
which  he  had  already  executed  some  of  the  prehminarie«. 
lie  proposed  that  Charles  should  make  peace  with  tho 
czar,  cede  to  him  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Sweden,  and  gain 
his  alliance.  The  allies  were  to  replace  Stanislas  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  and  restore  tho  duke  of  Holstcin  to  hi« 
states  which  had  been  seized  by  Denmark.  Charles  was 
to  invade  and  conquer  Norway,  and  then  land  a  small 
army  in  Scotland,  'and  with  the  help  of  the  Jacobites, 
restore  the  house  of  Stuart  in  England,  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
then  all-powerful  in  Spain,  promising  to  assist  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  part  of  the  project  The  other 
allies  had  lately  been  showing  a  marked  jealousy  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  czar,  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
for  Giirtz  to  detach  hiin  firm  the  alliance  and  Dcgoti;;tc  f 
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peace  on  the  part  of  Sweden.  This  fiitt  step  being 
successfully  accompliBhed,  Charles  buret  into  Norway, 
speedily  occupied  eeveral  provinces,  ond  in  the  early 
-niDter  ot  1718  besieged  Frcdrikshall,  a  strong  fortress, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  key  of  Norway  On  Sunday, 
November  30,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  by  Siguier 
and  Maigret,  two  French  officers  in  his  service,  he  visited 
the  trenches  in  the  afternoon.  Arrived  in  the  foremost 
trench  he  found  fault  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  sent 
Tor  some  more  sappers,  and  leaning  on  the  gabions  in  front 
'of  the  trench,  himself  directed  their  operations.  Night 
came  on  rapidly,  but  still  he  remained  there  exposed  to  the 
shot  of  the  fortress,  for  the  Danes  threw  up  light-balls, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  from  their  batteries.  His 
officers  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  retire 
from  his  dangerous  post,  he  obstinately  refused  even  to 
shelter  himself  behind  the  gabions,  though  several  of  those 
oround  him  had  been  struck,  and  about  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  moon  had  risen  and  shining  on  the  snow  made 
the  night  almost  as  bright  as  day,  a  well-aimed  shot  etnick 
liim  on  the  temple,  his  head  fell  forwaid,  hu  hand  instinc- 
tively grasped  his  sword  hilt,  and  his  officers  running  up 
found  him  leaning  over  the  gabions  dead.  A  musket 
bail  had  passed  through  his  head,  destroying  his  Jeft  eye 
and  driving  the  right  out  of  its  orbit.  The  shot  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  invasion  of  Norway,  the  projects  of  Gortz, 
and  the  power  of  Sweden  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Before  the  end  of  the  following  year  it  began  to  be 
whispered  that  the  shot  which  killed  Charles  came  not 
from  the  rampart"  of  Fredrikshall,  but  from  the  Swedish 
trenches.  The  two  French  officers  were  in  turn  pointed 
out  as  the  probable  assassins,  and  Siguier  in  the  ravings  of 
fever  actually  charged  himself  'with  the  murder.  On  his 
recovery  he  denied  it,  but  his  involuntary  self-accusation 
was  generally  believed  in  preference  to  his  denial.  Others 
laid  the  alleged  crime  npon  the  Swedish  generals  Cronstadt 
and  Stiernross,  and  it  was  said  that  they  had  been  bribed 
to  break  up  the  project  of  Gortz  by  a  successful  pistol-shot 
before  Fredrikshall.  In  1746  the  tomb  of  Charles  XII. 
was  opened  and  the  remains  were  examined  in  order  to  see 
if  in  this  way  the  question  could  be  settled.  The  officials 
charged  ■with  the  examination  seem  to  have  known  very 
little  about  surgery.  They  at  first  suggested  that  the  hole 
through  the  skull  was  made  by  a  dagger ;  then  apparently 
misled  by  their  ignorance  of  the  weUknown  fact  that  the 
wound  at  the  point  of  exit  is  almost  invariably  larger  than 
that  at  the  point  where  the  bullet  enters,  they  alleged  that 
the  ball  had  struck  the  right  side  of  the  king's  head,  which 
was  turned  away  from  the  fortress.  This  naturally  con- 
firmed the  belief  that  he  had  been  assassinated,  although  a 
great  mass  of  concurrent  testimony  tended  to  exculpate 
every  one  who  had  been  charged  with  the  crime.  To 
solve  the  mystery  of  his  death,  the  body  was  again  ex- 
humed by  Charles  XV.,  so  recently  as  1859,  when  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  sVull  by  three  'eminent  medical 
ivrofessors  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fatal  shot  had 
been  fired  from  a  distance  on  the  king's  left,  and  from  a 
higher  level  than  that  on  which  he  stood.  Thus  it  was 
finally  proved  that  Charles  fell,  not  by  the  hand  of  a 
traitor,  but  from  his  recklessly  exposing  himself  to  the 
fire  of  the  fortress. 

The  character  of  Charles  was  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  In  him  almost  everything  was  vitiated  by  a  kind 
of  exaggeration.  Thus  his  courage  at  times  degenerated 
into  rashness,  his  determination  into  mere  obstinacy. 
While  we  praise  his  temperate  and  simple  habits,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that,  in  despising  the  ostentation  and  luxury  of 
his  brother  kings,  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  subtle  vanity 
that  made  him  more  proud  of  the  blue  coat  with  copper 
Viaitoiis    'h?ii    onother    would   have    been  of  a    richly 


embroidered  uniform.  His  victories  and  conquests  are  all 
the  mere  wonderful  when  we  consider  how  young  he  was 
at  the  time  of  his  greatest  achievements.  He  was  only 
eighteen  when  he  extorted  a  peace  from  Frederick  of 
Denmark  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  Narva,  and  he  was 
only  twenty-one  when  the  victory  of  Clissow  made  him 
master  of  tho  destinies  of  Poland.  War  had  not  in  those 
days  the  lightning  rapidity  of  modern  times,  or  Charlee 
might  have  more  than  rivalled  the  victories  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  But  ho  was  really  little  more  than  a  soldier ; 
as  a  statesman  he  must  be  placed  below  the  second  rank, 
and  the  only  result  of  his  reign  was  the  weakening  and 
impoverishment  of  his  kingdom.  He  found  Sweden  one 
of  the  first  powers  of  Europe,  he  left  her  fallen  to  a 
secondary  pkce,  and  she  has  never  recovered  her  former 
position. 

See  the  histories  written  by  his  chaplaiu  Norberg  aud  by  Alder- 
field,  one  of  his  officers.  Voltaire's  well-known  memoir  is  usefoJ, 
bnt  contains  several  inaccuracies.  There  arc  also  very  full  bio- 
graphies by  Fiyxell  and  Lnndblad.  Among  contemporary  publica- 
tions there  is  a  curious  account  of  his  Wars  "  by  a  Scots  gentlemai 
in  the  Swedish  service,"  the  first  edition  of  which  app<Tared  iu 
Ix)ndon  in  171B,  before  the  death  of  Charles,  the  second  in  1718, 
The  real  author  was  Daniel  Defoe.  (A.  H.  A, 

CHABLES  XIII.  (1748-1818),  king  of  Sweden,  was  the 
second  son  of  Adolphus  Frederick  and  of  Louisa  Ulrica, 
sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  He  was  educated  for  the 
office  of  high-admiral,  and  commanded  with  credit  against 
the  Russians.  On  the  accession  of  his  brother  Qustavus 
in.,  in  support  of  whom  he  exerted  all  his  influence,  Le 
was  appointed  governor  of  Stockholm  and  created  duke 
of  Sudermania ;  and  he  became  regent  when  Gustavus 
was  assassinated  in  1792.  In  1796  Gustavus  IV.  came>t« 
his  majority,  and  Charles  retired  from  political  life.  But 
when  Sweden  was  threatened  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon, 
Gustavus  directed  his  forces  with  an  incapacity  so  remark- 
able that  tho  people  refused  any  longer  to  bear  his  govern- 
ment. In  March  1809  he  was  ..obliged  to  abdicate;  and 
in  May  the  crown  was  offered  to  Charles.  A  year  after. 
Prince  Christian,  the  heir  appointed  by  the  States,  having 
died,  Charles,  yielding  to  the  wish  of  the  nation,  nomi- 
nated Charles  Bemadotte  prince  royal,  and  gave  the 
government  into  his  hands,  though  still  retaining  the  title 
and  some  of  the  dignity  of  king.  After  occupying  this 
position  for  eight  years,  Charles  died  in  February  1818. 

CHARLES    XIV.,  king  of  Sweden.     See  Bernadottb 

CHARLES  XV.  (1826-1872),  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1859,  on  the  death  ol 
his  father,  Oscar  I.,  son  of  Charles  XIV.  His  rule  war 
popular  and  liberal.  The  most  important  event  in  his  reig»i 
was  the  change  which  was  effected  in  1866  in  the  consti 
tution  of  the  Storthing,  or  parliament,  which,  from  that  time 
has  consisted  not  of  four  but  of  two  chambers — the  first 
being  elected  by  the  provincial  representatives,  the  secone 
by  the  people.  In  character  Charles  was  generous  aoiJ 
kindly,  and  his  disposition  is  shown  in  his  refusal  ti 
sanction  capital  punishment.  He  possessed  considerabli 
taste  for  literature  and  art,  and  published  a  volume  ol 
poems,  -which  were  translated  into  German  by  A.  Van 
Winderfeld  (Berlin,  1866).  In  1850  he  married  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  Louisa,  who  became  the  wife  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Denmark.  His  relations  with  Denmark  were 
of  the  most  intimate  kind,  owing  to  his  personal  friendship 
with  the  king ;  but  during  the  struggle  of  that  country 
against  the  aggressions  of  Prussia  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  neutral,  since  neither  Sweden  nor  Norway  wonld 
take  up  arms.     Charles  died  September  18,  1872. 

CHARLES,  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  born  between  the  years  1220  and 
1226,   was  the   niuth  son    of    Louis   VIII.    of  France. 
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FIj  married  Beatrico,  heiress  of  Provence,  after  scattering 
iiis  rivals  by  the  aid  of  an  army  furnished  by  his  brother, 
Louis  IX.  Soon  after  he  accompanied  tho  king  on  a 
crusade,  during  which  ha  fought  with  bravery,  but  achieved 
no  permanent  success,  and  ha  was  at  last  taken  prisoner 
with  his  brother.  During  his  absoQco  most  of  the  towns  of 
Provence  formed  themselves  into  republics ;  but  on  his 
return  they  were  quickly  subdued,  and,  among  others, 
Marseilles  lost  the  independence  she  had  before  enjoyed. 
Charles's  power  was  now  very  considerable ;  but  hLs 
ambition  was  far  from  being  satisfied.  He  therefore  un- 
scrupulously lent  his  arms  to  Margaret  of  Flanders,  who 
offered  him  the  province  of  Hain.iulfc  in  return  for  his 
aasistance  in  setting  aside  her  husband's  children  by  a 
former  wife  in  favour  of  her  own  ;  but  this  scheme  was 
crushed  by  Louis,  who  caused  him  to  give  up  Ilainault  for  a 
sum  of  money.  Charles  had  now,  besides,  conceived  a 
loftier  ambition.  Ho  had  been  requested  to  assume 
the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  by  I'opo  Urban  IV.,  who 
desired  to  overthrow  the  bastard  Jlanfred,  the  Qhibelline 
king;  and  in  1265  he  was  crowned  at  Rome.  A  crusade 
was  preached  against  Manfred,  who  was  defeated  and  slain. 
The  legitimate  heir,  Conradin,  wa3  also  routed  (12G8),  and 
being  betrayed,  was  meanly  tried  and  executed  ;  a  similar 
fate  befell  a  large  number  of  Italian  nobles  ;  many  fiefs 
were  confiscated  to  reward  tho  French  followers  of  the  nt^f 
king ;  and  tho  rule  of  the  Provencals  was  often  arbitrary 
and  brutal.  Charles's  ambition  continued  to  widen.  U: 
now  designed  to  make  himself  the  head  of  tho  Eisteru 
empire.  With  this  end  in  view,  ho  again  accompiuied  his 
brother  ou  a  crusade ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ultimate  design  was  prevented  by  a  terrible  storai,  and  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  plague.  He  aLso  incurred  tho  enmity 
of  the  Pope,  Nicholas  III.,  by  haughtily  refusing  to  accept 
the  hand  of  his  niece  for  his  own  grandson.  Nicholas 
joined  the  Qlfibellines,  and  took  from  Charles,  who  offered 
no  resistance,  his  titles  of  senator  of  Homo  and  vicir-gcneral 
of  Italy.  But  in  1280  Nicholas  died,  and  Charles,  by 
means  of  many  intrigues,  and  after  imprisoning  two  of  tho 
cardinals,  effected  the  election  .of  a  Frenchman,  Martin  IV. 
In  return,  he  was  made  senator  of  Rome,  and  his  rival,  the 
Emperor  Michael  Palzeologus,  was  excommunicated.  An- 
other expedition  was  already  fitted  out  against  the  East, 
when  news  waa  brought  of  the  rebellion  known  as  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  Aroused  by  the  rough  rule  of  tho  French, 
the  people  were  also  stirred  by  the  burning  exhortations  of 
Tohn  of  Procida,  a  Calabrian  doctor,  formerly  friend  of 
Erederick  and  of  Manfred,  who  had  been  travelling  in 
disguiae  through  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  seeking  a-ssistance 
against  the  usurpation  of  Charles.  On  Easter  Jlonday, 
1282,  he  collected  a  large  assembly  of  the  Sicilian  nobles 
at  Palermo.  An  opportune  pretext  for  a  rising  soon 
occurred.  The  viceroy  had  forbidden  tho  bearing  of  arms  ; 
and,  on  the  pretext  that  weapons  were  concealed  under  her 
dress,  a  Frenchman  insulted  a  girl  of  noblo  family  on  her 
very  passage  to  tho  church  where  she  was  about  to  bo 
married.  Ha  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  every  FreutLnian 
in  the  city  soon  shared  his  fato.  Some  of  the  other  Siciliau 
towns  followed  this  aicample ;    others  expelled  the  French 

tiore  mildly.  Charles  at  once  directed  his  fleet  against 
lessina.  He  refu^^od  all  offers  of  capitulation,  and  Messina 
held  out  till  aid  was  brought  it  by  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon, 
and  Charles's  fleet  was  burned  by  the  famous  sailor,  Roger 
do  Loria.  Charles,  despairing  of  other  moans  of  success, 
now  challenged  Pedro  to  single  comba*  Pedro  accepted 
the  challenge,  but  Charles  alone  entered  the  lidts.  It  is 
said  that  the  former  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangemcnLs, 
though  others  regard  his  acceptance  as  a  mere  ruse.  Soon 
after  Charles's  son  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  in 
J 285  OUnrlos  Iiimself  fell  ill,  and  died  at  Foggia. 


CHARLES  II.  (1332-I3S7),  king  of  Navarre  aud  count 
of  Evreux,  was  a  grandson  of  Lonis  Hutin,  and  possessed  a 
title  to  the  French  throne  inferior  to  that  of  John  II.  only 
on  account  of  the  Salic  law,  aud  superior  to  that  of  Edward 
III.  of  England.  Handsome,  clever,  eloquent,  and  bold, 
he  yet  thoroughly  deserved  the  title  of  "tho  Bad"  with 
which  he  mcfuntod  tho  throne  in  1349,  nt  the  ago  of  six- 
teen.  The  commencement  of  his  notorious  career  was  tho 
assassination  of  Le  Cerda,  the  favourite  of  John,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  tho  duchy  of  Angouleme,  which  the  king 
had  bought  from  Charles's  mother,  but  of  which  the  price 
was  not  yet  paid.  For  this  deed, — which  Charles  openly 
avowed,  declaring  it  to  be  a  punishment  richly  deserved, — 
John  was  at  fust  unable  to  retaliate,  being  indeed  obliged  to 
make  good  his  debts  ;  but  not  long  after  (135G)  Charles  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  During  the  king's  exile  in 
England,  Charles,  aided  by  the  States-General,  obtained  his 
release,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  the  suavity  of  his  man- 
nera  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Parisians,  who  made  him 
their  captain-goueraL  Suspecting  him,  however,  of  too 
great  favour  for  the  aristocracy,  they  deprived  him  of  the 
office  ;  but  ho  maintained  hU  alliance  with  Stepheu 
Marcel,  and,  at  the  head  of  companies  of  banditti  he  con- 
tinued to  lay  waste  the  country  till  13G0,  when  he  made 
peac3  with  the  kiug.  This  peace  was  not  final,  for  Charles 
V.  was  resolved  to  crush  him.  He  was  accised  of  various 
unscrupulous  plots,  and  extravagant  stories  were  circulated 
against  him,  as,  for  example,  that  the  lung's  weakness  was 
due  to  puison  administered  by  hi^  contrivance.  On  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  these  intrigues,  two  of  his 
ministers  were  executed,  aud  his  two  sons  were  seized  as 
hostages.  Tho  duke  of  Anjou  wa.i  pereuaded  to  attack 
Montpellier,  tho  king  of  Castile  to  iuvade  Navarre,  and 
Duguesclin  was  sent  to  seize  his  fiefs  in  Normandy,  aud 
Charles  was  obliged  to  yield  twenty  places  as  security  before 
ho  regained  his  territory.  According  to  the  pojmlar  story, 
he  expired  by  a  divine  judgment,  through  the  burning  of 
the  clothes  ftecped  in  sulphur  and  8|)irits  in  which  he  had 
been  wrapped  as  a  cure  for  a  loathsome  disease  caused 
by  his  debauchery ;  but  tho  bishop  who  attended  him 
affirms  that  he  died  placidly  and  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
(1387).     See  Sccou^se,  Jlis/oiie  de  Chwles  le  I/auiaii. 

CIIAULKS  IV.  (1421-UGl),  king  of  Navarre,  was 
the  son  of  John  of  Aragon,  and  of  Blanche,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Cliarle.4  III.,  king  of  Navarre.  Ou  her  death  the 
throne  belonged  to  Charles,  but  his  father  retained  it,  and 
took  as  second  wife  the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Jeanue 
of  Castile  Chaiiej  did  not  press  his  claim,  but  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  until  his  step-mother  roused  him  by 
repeated  indignities.  He  succeeded  in  having  himiiclf 
crowned,  but  soon  after  r.as  defeated  and  imprisoutd 
(1652).  Next  year  ho  was  released  ;  the  struggle  rccoM- 
cioncod,  and  he  gained  possession  of  a  considerable  part 
of  Na\arre.  Ho  was  reconciled  to  his  father,  and  recog- 
nized as  king  of  Barcelona;  but  Jeanne  caused  him  to  bo 
arrested  and  poisoned.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle  dispositicn, 
and  of  considerable  learning.  Ho  left  a  Spanish  transla- 
tion of  tho  Ethics  of  Aristoth,  a,  chronicle  of  the  kiiios  of 
Navarre,  and  several  poems. 

CHARLES,  or  Ciiakles  Louis  (1771-1847),  archduke 
of  Austria,  was  tho  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II. 
Ho  commenced  active  rcrvico  against  tho  French  at  the 
age  of  twenty-ti\-o,  and  so  distinguished  himself  that  at 
twenty-fivo  ho  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  of  tho  Rliino.  Ho  defeated  Jourdau  nt 
Tcinlngen,  Anibcrg,  and  Wiirzburg,  and  Jforcau  at 
Ra.nadt;  and  the  year  after  (1797)  ho  was  honoured 
with  tho  command  against  NaiK)leon  in  Italy  lu  a  uiuntli, 
however,  pence  was  concluded ;  but  the  war  soon  rf- 
commenccii.  mid  in  1790  Ch.nrlcj  defoatcd  Jourd:in  onto 
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more  in  SwabiA,  and  then  checked  Masscna  in  Switzerland. 
After  this  he  waa  forced  by  ill-health  to  retire  from  service. 
Ho  was  appointed  governor  of  Bohemia ;  but  it  was 
not  long  Defore  he  hid  again  to  oppose  his  old  enemy 
Moreau,  with  whom  he  made  terms  which  were  afterwards 
token  as  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Lun6vilie.  His  popu- 
krity  was  now  such  that  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  which  met 
in  1802,  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  und  to 
give  him  the  title  of  Saviour  of  his  Country  ;  but  Charles 
refused  both  distinctions.  He  was  for  some  time  president 
of  the  council  of  war,  but  in  1805  he  was  once  more  in 
Italy,  where  he  won  the  victory  of  Caldiero  over  Massdna. 
On  his  return  to  Austria  he  became  commauder-in-chief 
and  again  president  of  the  aulic  council  of  war.  He 
employed  his  time  in  organizing  the  army  and  establish- 
ing a  strong  reserve  force,  tiU  in  1809  he  took  the  field 
against  the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon  in 
person.  He  carried  on  the  conflict  for  five  days,  and 
fotight  with  great  gallantry  ;  but  at  last,  being  wounded 
and  overpowered,  he  retreated  in  good  order.  At  the  end 
of  the  campaign  he  gave  up  all  his  military  offices,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  time,  when  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
he  became  governor  of  Mayence.  He  published  Grundsdtze 
der  Strategic  <1814),  and  Gesckichte  des  Feldziigs  von  1799 
in  Deutschlan^  und  der  Schioeiz  (1819). 

CHARLES,  the  Bold  (1433-1477),  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, born  in  1433,  wiis  the  son  of  Philip  the  Good  of 
Burgundy  and  Isabella  of  Portugal.  Remarkable  both  for 
his  personal  qualities  and  also  for  his  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  last  great  struggle  of  the  feudal  lords  against 
royalty  in  France,  and  as  the  life-long  enemy  of  crafty 
Louis  XL,  Charles  was  the  last  great  figure  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  physical  strength  and  energy  were  extraor- 
dinary. He  was  full  of  the  most  lofty  ambition,  and 
capable  of  the  most  obstinate  determination.  He  never 
forgot  an  injury.  His  passion  was  terrible  and  frequent. 
His  boldness  amounted  to  the  rashness  of  fury.  He  was 
careless  of  luxury,  though,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  con- 
querors about  whom  he  loved  to  read,  ho  delighted  to 
surround  himself  with  magnificent  display;  and  he  pre- 
sented an^  example  of  conjugal  fidelity,  most  remarkable  in 
the  society  in  which  he  lived. 

As  Charles  rose  to  manhood,  he  found  his  father  under 
the  .control  of  the  Croys,  whose  usurpation  of  what  he 
regarded  as  his  own  rightful  function  he  deeply  resented ; 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  banished  rather  than  take 
one  of  the  family  into  his  household.  Soon  after — he 
was  at  this  time  count  of  Charolais — he  joined  the  duke  of 
Brittany  in  forming  a  great  confederation  of  the  French 
nobles  against  King  Louis.  The  confederates, .  calling 
themselves  the  League  of  the  Public  Weal,  declared  that 
their  object  was  to  get  rid  of  bad  ministers,  to  abolish 
taxes,  and  relieve  the  people  from  oppression.  They 
maintained  good  discipline,  paid  for  all  they  consumed, 
and  consequently  were  opposed  neither  by  the  townsmen 
nor  by  the  country-folk,  while  the  gentry  with  their 
dependants  flocked  to  their  standard.  In  1465  Charles 
met  the  royal  army  in  the  battle  of  MontlhfSry,  which  was 
decided  by  the  retreat  of  the  latter  during  the  following 
night  Paris  was  besieged ;  and  Louis  was  forced  to 
surrender  Normandy  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  towns  on  the 
Somme  and  the  counties  of  Boulogne  and  Guienne  to  the 
count  of  Charolais,  and  other  territory  to  other  of  the 
nobles.  Charles's  next  exploit  was  the  conquest  of  Li^ge, 
which,  hitherto  ruled  democratically  under  the  constitu- 
tional control  of  its  bishop,  was  now  struggling  against  the 
encroachments  of  Burgundy.  The  town  of  Dinant  alone 
Le  excepted  from  the  peace  which  he  granted  to  the  rest  of 
the  principality ;  and  a  year  later  he  returned  to  take  ven- 


geance upon  it.  ''ts  crime  was  that  some  of  its  apprentices 
had  insulted  himself  and  his  motner  by  burning  him  iu 
effigy  as  a  bastard,  and  its  punishment  was  an  extravagant 
revenge.  It  was  burned  to  the  ground ;  of  its  men 
numbers  were  butchered,  and  the  rest  remained  the 
unfortunate  prisoners  of  the  rude  soldiery.  The  women 
were  spared  to  be  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
hunger,  but  were  saved  from  worse  treatment  by  the  stern 
regard  for  female  honour,  which  was  Charles's  most  admir- 
able characteristic. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-four  (1467)  Charles  became  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Immense  changes  were  at  once  effected. 
He  permitted  none  of  the  gay  festivity  and  wasteful  pro 
fusion  which  had  been  common  in  his  father's  time  but 
the  court  was  directed  with  a  stately  and  splendid  cere- 
mony, in  which  the  duke  took  his  full  share.  Everything 
was  arranged,  though  liberally,  yet  with  strict  order  aud 
economy ;  the  state  of  the  finances  was  carefully  examined, 
and  the  amount  in  the  treasury  was  largely  increased  by 
unusual  demands  from  the  Estates.  Every  petitioner,  how- 
ever humble,  was  heard  ;  the  duke  shirked  no  details  of 
business,  was  present  at  every  council,  and  sharply  rebuked 
or  punished  with  a  fine  any  absence  or  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  courtiers.  A  strict  system  of  administeriug 
justice  was  instituted,  and  the  law  was  carried  out 
impartially  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
nobles. 

Soon  after  his  accession  Charles  increased  Lis  political 
influence  by  taking  as  his  second  wife  Margaret  the  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England.  It  was  not  long  before  hb  required 
all  his  power;  for  soon  Louis  again  took  possession  oi 
Normandy,  and  contrived  to  detach  the  duke  of  Brittauy 
from  his  alliance  with  Burgundy.  But  Charles  at  ouce 
made  ready  for  war,  and  the  king  in  alarm  took  the  dariug 
step  of  requesting  a  meeting,  and  placing  himself  in  the 
duke's  hands  at  Peronne.  Unfortunately  for  Louis,  he 
had  been  for  some  time  inciting  the  people  of  Li^ge  tp 
rebellion,  and  they  chose  this  moment  for  an  outbreak. 
Charles  was  mad  with  indignation,  and  with  great  difficulty 
restrained  himself  from  taking  vengeance  upon  the  person 
of  the  kiug.  After  three  days  of  irrepressible  passion  his 
wrath  was  so, far  spent  that  he  contented  himself  with 
requiring  Louis  to  undergo  the  ignominy  of  witnessing  tlie 
punishment  of  the  revolt  which  he  had  himself  instigated, 
.  and  with  extracting  from  him  a  treaty,  which,  among  other 
most  important  concessions,  confirmed  to  the  duke  the 
possession  of  the  territory  which  he  then  held,  sanctioned 
the  alliance  with  England,  and  took  away  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  courts  of  Flanders  to  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  In  case  of  violation  of  this  compact,  the  king 
invoked  upon  himself  the  curse  of  excommunication  and 
the  loss  of  the  fealty  of  Burgundy ;  and  a  letter,  signed  by 
Louis,  was  despatched  to  each  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
requiring  them  in  that  event  to  ;take  up  arms  against 
him. 

Soon  after  tltia  Li^ge  was  burned,  like  Dinant,  and  its 
inhabitants  nearly  exterminated,  the  fighting-men  being 
mostly  butchered,  and  the  aged,  the  women,  and  the 
children  exposed  to  the  terrible  cold  ;  and  the  powerful 
city  of  Ghent,  whose  mob  had  forced  from  the  duke 
the  abolition  of  the  hated  cueillote  and  certain  other 
concessions  during  his  passage  through  the  city  before  his 
coronation,  was  fain  to  avert  his  auger  by  giving  up  all, 
and  allowing  its  charter  to  be  annulled. 

Charles  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  power,  but  hia 
greatness  was  unsubstantial.  His  subjects  were  becoming 
much  estranged  from  him.  The  placid  trade-loving 
Netherlanders  found  it  hard  to  bear  his  arbitrary  and 
haughty  passion.  The  courtiers  became  weary  of  the  stiff 
ceremonial  of  the  court  and  the  constant  toil  they  were 
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obliged  to  undergo.  Cominea  (seeing,  as  he  tells  us,  that 
his  master  was  ma^y  rushing  to  destruction,  but,  as  we 
can  perceive,  also  affected  by  the  promises  of  Louis)  went 
over  to  the  court  of  Franco.  The  king  was  now  bold 
enough  to  reverse  his  hypocritical  policy,  and  deny  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed  under  constraint 
at  Peronne ;  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  never  loyal  to 
Burgundy,  were  reattached  to  Franco.  The  consequent 
war  was,  however,  cai-ried  on  by  Charles  with  his  usual 
success  and  his  usual  extravagance  of  severity. 

HU  ambition  and  his  policy  were  now  changed.  He 
cared  no  longer  to  make  the  lords  independent  of  the  king, 
but  aimed  at  erecting  a  kingdom  with  himself  as  indepen- 
dent sovereign.  Circumstances  enabled  him  to  obtain  the 
reversion  of  Queldres  ;  and  ho  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  to  whose  son  ha  agreed  to 
marry  his  daughter  on  condition  that  ho  should  himself  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  emperor  proposed 
instead  to  crown  him  king  of  Burgundy.  A  meeting, 
enlivened  by  a  protracted  round  of  gorgeous  jousts  and 
feasts,  was  held  at  Treves  (1473),  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
latter  proposal ;  but  tho  electors  made  a  protest  to 
Frederick,  who  was  not  remarkable  for  decision,  and 
persuaded  him  to  fl<',o  secretly  by  night. 

In  1469  Sigismund,  duke  of  Austria,  being  in  great 
Onancial  difficulty,  had  sold  Alsace  to  Charles.  The 
governor  appointed  by  the  latter  was  Peter  von  Hageubach. 
His  boldness  as  a  soldier,  his  rough  shrewdnes-s,  and  his 
capacity 'for  strong  government  had  recommended  him; 
but  horrible  stories  were  told  of  his  brutality,  his  licence, 
and  his  blasphemies.  Ho  did  indeed  terrify  the  country 
into  order,  but  his  severity  at  length  excited  people  and 
nobles  alike  against  him,  and  he  was  tortured  and 
condemned  to  death  by  a  court  of  deputies,  repre- 
senting the  Alsatian  towns,  with  Born,  and  one  or 
two  others.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance, and  the  country  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  devastation.  But  he  was  now  surrounded 
by  powerful  and  determined  enemies.  Ho  had  himself 
refused  to  renew  tho  treaty  with  Louis,  who  bad  on  his 
part  purchased  tho  alliance  of  the  Swi.ss.  Sigismund  of 
Austria,  now  desirous  of  redeeming  Alsace,  but  having  no 
objection  to  save  his  money,  had  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  of  that  province,  and  afterwards  openly  joined  tho 
French.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  in  spite  of 
the  pro)iibitions  and  threats  of  iho  emperor,  Charles  pre- 
pared for  tho  invasion  of  Cologne,  in  support  of  its  bishop- 
ruler,  by  whose  means  he  expetjted  to  brin^  tho  city  under 
his  own'  control.  As  a  preliminary  he  attacked  tho  strong 
town  ^of  Neuss.  For  eleven  months  it  appeared  that 
nothing  could  tear  him  from  tho  siege.  The  Swiss  routed 
his  army,  and  ravaged  Franche-ComtcS ;  the  Fronch  army 
laid  waste  his  territory  and  pillagtd  his  towns ;  tho 
emperor  opposed  him  with  a  large  force ;  tho  Popo 
commanded  him  to  desist.  At  leugth  he  came  to  an 
understanding  with  the  emperor.  Neuss  was  put  uuder  a 
papal  legate,  and  tho  fate  of  Cologne  iVas  left  in  the  hands 
of  tho  Holy  Father  (Juna  1475). 

Immediately  after  this  tho  English  landed  at  Calais, 
but  only  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Louis  at  Picquigny. 
Yet  Charles  did  not  give  up  heart ;  and  an  imjiortout 
acquisition  was  made  in  tho  conquest  of  Lorraine.  Again 
the  Swiss  took  tho  aggressive,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  Pays  do  Valid.  Notwithstanding  his  cipture 
of  Grandson,  Charles  was  plainly  overm.itchod  ;  and,  in 
1476,  ho  was  utterly  routed  by  thom  at  Jlorat  with 
immense  slaughter.'  Still  with  no  thought  of  yielding,  ho 
devoted  himself  with  all  his  energy  to  raise  and  organize 
ft  fresh  army.  In  a  few  months  he  was  onco  more  ready 
for    w.»r      lieni    h\\    meanwhile  recovered    Nancy ;   but 


Boon,  through  the  cowardice  of  the  Alsatians,  he  was 
deserted,  and  his  capital  was  invested  by  Charles.  But 
Reni'a  triumph  was  at  hand.  The  assistance  of  the  Swiss 
was  gained,  and  the  Burgundiaus  were  attacked  by  an 
euomy  they  could  not  resist.  Ou  the  5th  of  January 
1477  the  battle  took  plac3.  The  Burgundiaus  were 
scattered,  and  next  day  the  massive  body  of  Charles  the 
Bold  was  found  in  a  ditch,  mutilated  by  several  deadly 
wounds.  It  was  buried  at  Nancy,  but  in  1550  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Bruges  by  Charles  V. 

See  Comiues,  Mfmoircs;  Be  Barantc,  Ilisioire  da  dua  dc  Bour- 
yognt;  J.  foster  Kirk,  Charles  the  Bold.  (T.  M.  W.) 

CHARLES  ALBERT  (1798-1849),  king  of  Sardinia, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  Carignano.  In 
his  youth  Charles  became  attached  to  tho  national  party 
in  Italy,  and  even  formed  a  connection  with  the  CarbonarL 
In  1821  Victor  Emmanuel,  on  his  abdication,  appointed 
him  regent ;  and  he  now  availed  himself  of  tho  oppor- 
tunity for  carrymg  out  a  liberal  policy.  Ho  confirmed 
the  constitution  which  had  lately  been  established  on  the 
model  of  the  new  Spanish  constitution,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  an  assembly  of  one  chamber,  with  a  king  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  veto  and  of  almost  all  real  power. 
The  approach  of  the  Anstrians,  however,  and  the  declaratiou 
of  the  new  king,  Charles  Felix,  refusing  to  recognize  his 
acts,  caused  him  to  flee  secretly  from  Turin  after  holding  the 
regency  little  more  than  a  week,  and  he  was  afterwards 
forbidden  to]enter  the  Sardinian  court.  In  1823  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army  which  invaded  Spain  in 
order  to  overthrow  its  new  constitution ;  and  by  thus  de- 
serting his  principles  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Turin.  He  was  for  a  few  months,  in  1829,  viceroy  of 
Sardinia;  and  in  1831  he  sntceeded  Charles  Felix  on  the 
throne.  He  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  severe  measures  in 
order  to  secui-e  his  throne  against  the  secret  societies,  of 
which  the  chief  at  that  time  was  the  society  of  "  Young 
Italy,"  which  had  been  founded  by  Mazzini.  In  1847 
risings  took  place  in  Sicily,  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Naples ; 
tho  Austrians  were  expelled  from  Milan,  and  the  people  of 
Piedmont  gained  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution 
which  Charles  had  advocated  in  his  youth.  At  the  same 
time  Charles  greatly  increased  tho  freedom  of  the  press. 
During  tho  next  year  he  marched  against  the  Austrians, 
who  had  ah-eady  been  broken  by  defeat,  and  who  at  once 
retreated.  On  the  last  day  of  April  1848  he  won  the 
victory  of  Pastrengo,  and  in  the  end  of  Jfay,  that  of  Goito. 
But  two  months  after  ho  was  defeated  at  Custozza  by 
Marshal  Radetsky,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Milan,  where  he 
made  an  armistice  with  tho  Austrians,  and,  contrary  to  hii 
promise,  surrendered  tho  city.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  Charles  again  took  up  arms.  A  battle  ensued  with 
Radetsky  at  Novara,  in  which  tho  Piedmontese  army  wa.s 
rapidly  and  completely  routed,  though  the  king  risked  his 
life  bravely,  and  some  thought  even  desperately.  An 
armistice  was  again  sought,  but  the  terms  offered  by  Austria 
were  such  that  Charles  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  Ho  died  four  months  later,  on  28th  July 
1849.  .  Charles  did  what  ho  could  to  further  commerce  and 
to  popularize  art  and  science,  and  appears,  notwith,«tanding 
apparent  inconsistencies,  to  have  sincerely  desired  the  good 
of  his  people. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  (1757-1828),  graud-dukc  of 
Sdxe-Weimar,  having  been  early  deprived  of  his  father, 
woa  educated  under  'the  governorship  of  Count  GiJrtz, 
and  among  his  tutors  were  WielanJ,  Knebel,  Seidler,  and 
Hermann.  At  seventeen  he  commenced  his  friendship 
with  Goethe,  who  oftorwards  joined  Schiller,  Wielaud,  and 
Herder  in  forming  tho  company  of  men  of  genius  that  dis- 
tinguished his  court.  Charles  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
governmeut  ot  the  oge  of  eighteen  ;   ard  in  the  next  year 
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eutered  tie  Prussian  army,  in  which  ho  remained  till  after 
the  defeat  at  Jena  (1806),  wheu  ho  became  a  member  of 
the  Rhenish  confederacy,  and  furnished  aid  to  the  iMeiich. 
In  1813,  he  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon,  and  took 
the  command  of  an  army  of  Saions,  Hessians,  and  Taissians. 
lie  fought  among  the  Allies  in  1815  ;  and  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  he  received  as  reward  for  his  services  the  eulaige- 
raent  of  his  principality,  and  its  erection  into  a  grand- 
duchy.  Charles  died  in  1828.  His  correspondence  with 
Goethe  was  published  in  1863  at  Leipsic. 

CHARLES  EDWARD,  or,  in  full,  Chaeles  Edwaed 
Loixis  Philip  Casimir  (1720-1788),  was  bom  on  the  3lst 
December  1720.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  James,  known 
as  the  Pretender  and  the  Chevalier  St  George.  Grandson 
ot  James  IL  and  nephew  of  Anne,  he  was  heir  of  line  of 
both  theso  sovereigns ;  but  the  hereditary  rights  of  his  father 
and  himself  had  been  declared  null  under  the  Proclamation 
of  Rights  and  other  parliamentary  enactments  which  fol- 
lowed and  completed  the  Revolution  of  1G88. 

The  young  prince  was  educated  at  Rome,  his  mother, 
by  blood  a  Sobicski,  superintending  his  studies  foi-  some 
years.  On  the  whole  his  education  was  good  ;  he  became 
conversant  with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  languages, 
and  his  religious  training  was  watched  with  mterest  Uy  tie 
Pope.  His  father's  miniature  court  was  frequented  by 
English  and  Scottish  noblemen  of  Jacobite  sympathies,  by 
foreign  enemies  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  by  bigoted 
supporters  of  the  Romish  faith  ;  and  the  influence  of  this 
society  is  distinctly  evident  upon  his  after  life.  In  1734, 
the  duke  of  Livia,  afterwards  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was 
proceeding  to  join  Don  Carlos  in  his  struggle  for  the  crown 
of  Naples,  passed  through  Rome.  He  offered  to  the 
Pretender  to  take  charge  of  his  son,  should  Charles  be 
willing  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition.  This  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  youth  of  fourteen,  having  been 
appointed  general  of  artillery  by  Don  Carlos,  shared  with 
credit  the  dangers  of  the  successful  siege  of  Gaeta. 

The  handsome  and  accomplished  yoath,  whose  doings 
were  eagerly  reported  by  the  English  ambassador,  was  now 
introduced  by  his  father  and  the  Pope  to  the  highest  Italian 
society,  which  he  fascinated  by  the  frankness  of  his  manner 
and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  bearing.  To  these,  more 
than  to  any  power  of  his  mind  or  heroism  of  his  caiaer,  are 
to  ba  attributed  the  successes  of  his  early  life.  James 
despatched  his  son  on  a  tour  through  tbe  chief  Italian 
cities,  that  his  education  as  a  prince  and  man  of  the  world 
might  be  completed.  The  distinction  with  which  he  was 
received  on  his  journey,  the  royal  honours  paid  to  him  in* 
Venice,  and  the  jealous  interference  of  the  English 
ambassador  in  regard  to  his  reception  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  show  how  great  was  the  respect  in  which  the 
exiled  house  was  held  by  foreign  Catholic  powers,  as  well  as 
the  watchful  policy  of  England  in  regard  to  its  fortunes. 

The  Pretender  himself  calculated  upon  foreign  aid  in  his 
attempts  to  restore  the  raomrcby  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  the 
idea  of  rebellion  unassisted  by  invasion  or  by  sujiport  of 
any  kind  from  abroad  was  oue  which  it  was  left  for 
Charles  Edward  to  endeavour  to  realize.  Of  all  the 
European  nations  France  was  the  oue  on  which  Jacobite 
hopes  mainly  rested,  and  the  keeu  sympathy  which  Cardinal 
Tenein,  who  had  succeeded  Fleury  as  French  m-'nister 
of  war,  felt  for  the  Pretender  resulted  in  a  definite  arrange- 
ment for  an  invasion  of  England  to  he  timed  simul- 
taneously with  a  pre-arranged  Scottish  rebellion.  Charles 
was  secretly  despatched  to  Paris.  A  squadron  under 
Admiral  Roquefeuille  saDed  from  the  coast  of  France. 
Transports  containing  7000  troops,  to  be  led  by  Marshal 
Sase,  accompanied  by  the  young  prince,  set  sail  for  England. 
The  sight  of  the  English  fleet  and  a  severe  storm  elTected, 
however,  a  complete  disaster  without  any  actual  engagement 


having  taken  \i]acc.  The  loss  in  ships  of  the  line,  in 
transports,  and  in  lives  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  hopes 
of  Charles,  who  remained  in  France  in  a  retircracut  which 
he  keenly  felt,  and  which  he  resolved  to  quit  by  a  personal 
visit  to  Scotland. 

He  bad  at  Rome  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Elchu 
and  of  Murray  of  Broughton  ;  at  Paris  he  had  seen  many 
supporters  of  the  Stuart  cause ;  he  was  aware  that  in  eveiy 
Eurojieau  court  the  Jacobites  were  represented  in  earnest 
intrigue  ;  and  he  had  now  taken  a  considerable  share  in 
correspondence  and  other  actual  work  connected  with  tlio 
promotion  of  his  own  and  his  father's  interests.  Although 
dissuaded  by  every  friend  he  had,  he,  on  13th  July  1745, 
sailed  for  Scotland  on  board  the  small  brig  "  La  Doutelle,' 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  French  man-of-war,  "  The 
Elizabeth,"  loden  with  arms  and  ammunition.  "The 
Elizabeth"  fell  in  with  an  English  man-of  war  and  had 
to  return  to  France,  while  Charles  escaped  during  the 
cugagemeiit,  and  at  length  ajTivcd  on  the  2d  of  August 
off  Erisca,  a  little  island  of  the  Hebrides.  Receiving, 
however,  but  a  cool  reception  from  Macdonald  of  Boisdale, 
he  set  sad  again  3b4  arrived  at  the  bay  of  Lochuahuagh, 
ou  the  west  coast  of  Inveruess-shire. 

The  Macdonaids  of  Clanranald  and  Kinloch  ifoidart, 
along  with  other  chieftains,  again  attempted  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  rashness  of  an  unaided  rising,  but  they  yielded 
at  last  to  the  euthusiasm  of  his  manner,  and  Charles  landed 
ou  Scottish  soil  in  the  company  of  the  "  Seven  ifen  of 
iloidart, '  who  had  come  with  him  from  France.  Every- 
where, however,  he  met  with  discouragement  among  the 
chiefs,  whose  adherence  he  wished  to  secure  ;  but  at  last, 
by  enlisting  the  support  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  he  gained 
a  footing  for  more  than  a  miniature  rebellion.  With 
secrecy  and  speed  communications  were  entered  into  with 
the  known  leaders  of  the  Highland  tribes,  and  on  the  19th 
of  August,  in  the  valley  of  Glenfinnan,  the  standard  of 
James  111.  and  VIIL  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  motley 
but  increasing  crowd. 

On  the  saino  day  Sir  John  Cope,  at  the  head  of  1500 
men,  left  Edinburgh  in  search  of  Charles ;  but,  feaiing  an 
attack  in  the  Pass  of  the  Corryarrick,  he  changed  his 
proposed  route  to  Inverness,  and  Charles  thus  had  the 
undefended  south  country  before  him.  In  the  Kegmuing 
of  September  he  entered  Perth,  having  gained  numerous 
accessions  to  his  forces  on  his  march.  Passing  through 
Dunblane,  Stirling,  Falkirk,' and  Linlithgow  he  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  astonished  metropolis,  and  on  the 
IGth  of  Scpteii.ber  a  body  of  his  skirmishers  defeated  the 
dragoons  of  Colonel  Gardiner  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"  Canter  of  Coltbrig."  His  success  was  still  further 
augmented  by  his  being  enabled  to  enter  the  city,  a  few  of 
Cameron's  HiglJanders  having  on  the  following  morning, 
by  a  happy  ruse,  secured  the  Netherbow  Port.  On  the  IStb 
he  occupied  Holyrood. 

Cope  had  by  this  time  brought  his  disappointed  forces 
by  sea  to  Dunbar.  On  the  20th  Charles  met  and  defeated 
him  at  Prestonpaus,  and  returned  to  prosecute  the  siege 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  which,  however,  he  raised  ou  General 
Guest's  threatening  to  lay  the  city  in  ruins.  In  the 
beginning  of  November  Charles  left  Edinburgh  never  to 
reti.rn.  He  was  at  the  Lead  of  at  least  COOO  men ;  but 
the  ranks  were  speedily  thinned  by  the  desertion  of  High- 
landers, whose  e-xperience  had  led  them  to  consider  war 
merely  as  a  raid  and  an  immediate  return  with  plunder. 
Having  passed  through  Kelso,  he,  on  the  9th  November, 
laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  which  capitulated  iu  a  week.  On 
the  4th  of  December  he  had  reached  Derby  and  was  within 
two  days'  march  of  London,  whose  inhabitants  were  terror- 
struck,  and  where  a  commercial  panic  immediately  ensued. 
Two  armie.3  under  English  leadership  w«re  now  iu  llic  ficli' 
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ogaiust  him,— the  one  under  Marshal  Wade,  whom  he  had 
evaded  by  entering  England  from  the  west,  and  the  other 
under  the  duke  of'  Cumberland,  who  had  returned  from 
the  Continent.  Loudon  was  not  to  be  supposed  helpless 
La  such  an  emergency  ;  Manchester,  QIasgow,  and  Dumfries, 
rid  of  his  presence,  had  risen  against  him,  and  Charles 
paused,  There  was  division  among  his  advisers  and 
desertion  among  his  mmi.  and  on  the  Gth  of  December  he 
commenced  his  retreat. 

Closely  pursued  by  Cumhciland,  he  marched  across  the 
border,  and  at  last  stopped  to  lay  siege  to  Stirling.  At 
Falkirk,  on  the  17th  of  January  1746,  he  defeated  CJeneral 
Hawley,  who  had  marched  from  Edinburgh  to  intercept  his 
retreat.  A  fortnight  later,  however,  Charles  raised  tlio  siege 
of  Stirling,  and  after  a  weary  though  successful  march, 
rested  his  troops  at  Inverness.  Having  taken  Forts  George 
and  Augustus,  and  had  varying  success  agaiust  the 
supportera  of  the  Govcrumeut  in  the  north,  he  at  last  pre- 
pared to  face  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  passed  tlie 
early  spring  at  Aberdeen.^  On  the  8th  of  April  the  duke 
marched  thence  to  meet  Charles,  whose  little  army,  ex- 
hausted with  a  futile  night  march,  half-starving,  and  broken 
by  desertion,  he  engaged  at  CuUoden  on  16th  AprU  1746. 
TTie  decisive  and  cruel  defeat  sealed  the  fate  of  Charles 
Edward  and  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Charles  fled.  Accompanied  by  the  faithful  Ned  Burke, 
and  a  few  other  followers,  he  gained  the  western  coast. 
Hunted  hither  and  thither,  the  princo  wandered  on  foot  or 
cruised  restlessly  in  open  boats  among  the  many  islands  of 
the  west.  The  barren  Benbecula  sheltered  him  for  a  month. 
In  lack  of  food,  unsightly  in  appearance,  having  a  strange 
contentment  under  his  misfortunes,  and  already  betraying 
his  weakness. for  liquor,  Charles,  upon  whose  head  a  price 
of  £30,000  had  a  year  before  been  set,  was  relentlessly 
puiBued  by  the  spies  of  the  Government.  Disguised  in 
women's  clothes,  and  aided  by  a  passport  obtained  by  the 
devoted  Flora  MacDouald,  he .  passed  through  Skye,-  and 
parted  from  his  conductress  at  Portree.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  again  on  the  mainland,  and  in  the  end  of  .Inly  he 
took  refuge  with  the  "  Seven  men  of  Olenmoriston,"  a  body 
of  ovitlawed  Jacobite  freebooters,  with  whom  for  a  time  he 
was  safe.  Having  joined  Lochiel  and  Cluny  Macpherson, 
he  at  last  heard  that  two  French  Bhij)s  wore  in  waiting  for 
him  at  the  place  of  his  first  arrival  in  Srotland — Lorh- 
nahuagh. 

He  embarked  with  speed,  and  sailed  for  Franco.  Ere- 
long he  was  again  intriguing  in  Paris,  and  even  in  Madrid. 
So  far  as  political  assistance  went  his  efforts  were  i\  vain ; 
and  he  plunged  eagerly  into  the  gaieties  of  Parisiau  societv. 
of  which  he  was  the  hero  for  some  years. 

The  enmity  of  the  English  Government  to  Charles 
Bdward  mode  peace  with  France  an  impossibility,  so  long 
a«  she  continued  to  harbour  the  young  prince.  A  condition 
of  the  treaty  of  Aui-la-Chapelle,  concluded  in  October 
174S,  was  that  every  member  of  the  house  of  Stuart  should 
be  expelled  the  French  dominions.  Charles  had  forestalled 
the  proclamation  of  the  treaty  by  an  indignant  protest 
against  its  injustice,  and  B  declaration  that  he  would  not 
be  bound  by  its  provisions.  But  his  indignation  and 
persistent  refusal  to  comply  with  the  request  that  he  should 
voluntarily  leave  France  had  to  be  mot  at  lost  with  force  ; 
'  lie  was  apprehended,  imprisoned  for  a  week  at  Vinconnes, 
and  on  the  17th  December  conducted  to  the  French 
border.  He  lingered  at  Avignon  ;  but  the  French,  f  om- 
pelled  to  hard  meaauree  by  the  English,  refused  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  the  Pope,  under  threat  of  a  bombardment 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  advised  the  prince  to  withdraw.  Charles 
simply  and  quietly  disappeared  ;  and  for  years  Europe 
watched  for  him  in  vain.  It  is  now  established,  almost 
with  certainty,  that  he  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of 


Paris,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  residence  was  known  to 
the  French  ministers,  who,  however,  firmly  proclaimed 
their  ignorance.  In  1750,  in  1752,  and  again,  it  is  thought, 
in  1764,  he  was  even  in  London,  hatching  futile  plots  aud 
risking  his  safety  for  his  hopeless  cause. 

During  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  Charles  Edward 
)iad  become  a  confirmed  profligate.  His  illicit  connection 
with  a  Jliss  "Walkenshaw,  vlioni  ho  had  first  met  at 
Baui  ockburu  House  while  conducting  the  siege  of  Stiiliug, 
his  imperious  fretful  temper,  his  druukeu  habits  aud 
debauclied  life,  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  Ho  wandered 
over  Europe  in  disguise,  alienating  the  friends  aud  crushing 
the  hopes  of  his  party;  and  in  1766,  en  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  w  as  treated  even  by  the  Pope  with  contempt, 
aud  his  title  as  heir  to  the  Biitish  throne  was  openly 
rci)udiated  by  the  great  powers. 

It  was  in  1772  that  Fiance,  still  intiiguing  agaiust 
England,  ai ranged  that  Louise,  Princess  of  Stollicrg,  should 
many  the  besotted  prince  (now  passiug  under  the  title  of 
Count  Albany)  who  twelve  yeara  before  had  so  cruelly 
maltreated  his  paramour  that  slio  had  left  him  for  ever. 
Sis  years  aftcrT^  ards,  however,  the  countess  had  to  take 
refuge  in  a  convent.  Her  husband's  conduct  was  brutal, 
aud  her  own  life  was  in  danger  at  his  hands.  Her  sus- 
pected attachment  to  Alfieri  the  poet  aud  the  persistent 
complaints  of  the  prince  at  last  brought  about  a  formal 
separation,  aud  Charles  Edward,  lonely,  ill,  and  evidently 
near  death,  remained  at  Florence.  In  remorse  he  wrote 
for  his  daughter,  the  child  of  Miss  Walkenshaw,  and  she 
remained  with  him,  under  the  name  of  duchess  of  Albany, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Rome  on 
the  31st  of  January  1788,  and  was  buried  in  the  Giotte 
Vaticane  of  St  Peter's. 

See  Earl  .Stanhope's  Tht  FoHy-Fiie,  CSiambets's  Histnry  of  the 
ReMlicm  o/1745-G,  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  Haj  ward's  Essays, 
vol.  ii.,'  Hale's  Fall  of  tht  Stwirts,  EwaUl's  Life  ami  Times  ofCharlet 
Sliuxrt,  The  AntoHorjraph.y  of  Flora  ilacdonald,  4c 

CHARLES  EMMANUEL  L,  The  Great  (1562-1630), 
duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  his  father  Philibert  Emmanuel  in 
1580.  After  having  fought  in  alliance  with  Spaiu,  France, 
and  Germany,  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  ou  the 
death  Of  Henry  UI.  He  became  involved  in  war  with 
Henry  IV.  and  also  with  the  Swiss,  aud  was  defeated  at 
St  Joire  in  1589.  But  the  peace  to  which  his  defeat  com- 
[Jelled  him  was  soou  broken,  and  ho  joined  tbo  Catholic 
league.  He  gained  several  successes,  aud  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Saluzzo,  for  which  he  had  fought  both  with  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.  He  next  attacked  Geneva,  but  without 
success  ;  aud  his  alliance  with  France  agaiust  Spain  was 
equally  unfortunate,  for  Henry  IV.  dying,  the  regeut 
made  peace  with  Spain,  aud  Charles  was  compelled  to  follow 
her  example.  After  this  ho  conquered  Moatfcrrat,  which, 
however,  he  was  unable  to  retain;  and  in  1619  he  laid 
claim  to  the  imi)erial  crown  without  success.  New  leagues 
against  Spain  aud  against  the  Genoese  followed.  But 
finally  the  French  conquered  Savoy  and  part  of  Piedmont, 
and  Charles  died  overwhelmed  with  misfortune. 

CHARLES  MARTEL  (about  689-741),  was  an 
illegitimate  sou  of  Pepin  d'Heristal,  duke  of  Austrasia  aud 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  Jferovingian  kings  of  France. 
The  wddness  of  Charles's  youth,  and  most  of  all  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  hia 
brother,  totally  estranged  the  affection  of  hia  father,  who 
loft  the  mayoralty  to  ono  of  his  grandsons,  and  the  regency 
to  hLs  wife.  The  Austrasiaus,  however,  unwilling  to  be 
ruled  by  an  infant  and  a  woman,  made  Charles  their  duke. 
His  life  was  from  that  lime  one  continual  battle,  of  which 
the  result  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  modern,  French 
kingdom.  He  subdued  the  Neustriaus,  and  made  himself 
mayor  of  the  palace ;  he  foi-ccd  the  duke  of  Aquitaiuc  to  du 
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homage  to  the  French  crowa ;  he  drove  back  the  Saxons, 
Bavarians,  and  other  German  tribes,  who  ravaged  the  fron- 
tier ;  and  he  compelled  the  Frisians  to  embrace  Christianity. 
But  by  far  his  most  important  achievement  was  the  victory 
which  he  won  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  in  732,  when 
he  finally  stayed  the  northward  advance  of  the  Saracens, 
and  thus  materially  affected  the  subsequent  course  of 
European  history.  It  is  a  commonly  accepted  tradition 
that  it  was  his  valour  in  this  battle  which  gained  him  the 
title  of  Martel,  or  "  the  Hammer."  In  737,  on  the  death 
of  Thierry  IV.,  Charles  did  not  go  through  the  form  of 
appointing  another  nominal  king,  though  he  never  altered 
his  own  title.  Ho  divided  his  territory  between  his  two 
sons,  Pepin  and  Carloman,  the  former  receiving  Neustria, 
the  latter  Austrasia;  and  on  the  death  of  Carloman, -Pepin 
gained  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  Of  the  favour  of  the  church  Charles  Martol 
was  careless ;  he  seized  her  lands  to  reward  his  warriors ; 
and  though  he  more  than  once  defended  the  Pope,  his  name 
was  execrated  by  the  clergy,  who  were  fond  of  painting 
him  amid  the  torments  of  heU. 

CHARLESTON,  a  city,  a  seaport,  and  the  capital  of 
Charleston  county.  South  Carolina,  United  States,  is 
situated  iu  32°  45'  N.  lat.  and  79°  57'  W.  long.  It 
stands  upon  a  flat  tongue  of  land  pointing  south-eastward 
between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which  here  de- 
bouche  into  a  spacious  harbour  extending  about  7  mUes 
south-east  to  the  Atlantic,  with  an  average  width  of  two 
mUes.  The  harbour  is  surrounded  by  land  on  all  sides 
except  the  entrance,  which  is  about  one  mile  wide  and  18 
feet  deep.  The  water  in  the  harbour,  however,  is  very 
much  deeper,  and  the  work  of  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
entrance  is  in  progress.  Fronting  the  Atlantic,  and 
extending  northwards,  is  Sullivan's  Island,  about  six  miles 
long;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  is  Morris 
Island  which  stretches  to  the  southward.  Both  islands 
are  penetrated  by  channels.  The  harbour  is  well  defended, 
— at  its  entrance  by  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  and  in- 
side by  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Ripley. 

Owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built, 
Charleston  presents  a  peculiarly  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  harbour.  Its  spires  and  public  buildings  seem  to 
rise  out  of  the  sea,  while  the  richness  of  the  surrounding 
foliage  gives  the  place  a  particularly  engaging  aspect.  Its 
proximity  to  the  ocean  tends  materially  to  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  climate.  In  1874  the  mean  temperature  in 
January  was  52°  1',  in  June  81°,  in  July  79°  3',  and  in 
August  79°  1'.  The  maximum  temperature  (96°)  occurred 
in  June,  and  the  minimum  (27°)  in  January.  The  city 
covers  an  area  of  about  five  square  miles,  and  has  a  water 
front  of  about  nine  miles.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out,  and  are  generally  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas. 
King  Street  and  Meeting  Street,  the  two  chief  avenues  of 
the  city,  extend  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  and  are  intersected 
by  the  shorter  cross  streets,  whic'.  ■■un  between  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers.  There  is  little  unilormity  in  the  buildings, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  public  squares  and  places ;  but 
many  of  the  residences  are  surrounded  with  spacious  orna- 
mental grounds,  which,  with  the  numerous  shade  trees  of 
all  kinds,  give  the  city  a  picturesque  appearance.  The 
most  noted  public  buUdings  are  the  city  orphan  house, 
which  has  extensive  grounds,  the  city  hall,  the  custom-house, 
the  arsenal,  the  cotirt-house,  and  the  Academy  of  Music,  a 
theatre,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  southern 
States.  The  population  of  Charleston  has  increased  from 
18,711  in  1800  to  42,985  in  1850,  to  40,519  in  I860, 
to  48,956  in  1870  (of  whom  22,749  were  coloured  and  4892 
foreigners),  and  to  56,540  in  1875  (of  whom  32,012  were 
eolonred). 

Charleston  is  one  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the 


South,  being  the  outlet  for  a  very  rich  rice  and  cotton  pto- 
ducing  country,  and  a  point  of  supply  for  an  extensive 
territory  embracing  South  Carolina  and  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  f'londa,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  commerce  consists  chiefly  of  exports.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  the  foreign  commerce 
comprised  exports  to  the  value  of  $19,655,966,  and  imports 
valued  at  $680,343.  Included  in  the  exports  there  were 
265,410  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  $18,709,949.  Besides 
this  foreign  commerce  there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton, 
rice,  naval  stores,  phosphate,  and  lumber,  which  are  shipped 
ia  large  quantities  to  ports  of  the  United  States.  "The 
extent  of  the  commerce  iu  these  articles  will  be  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  of  the  quantities  received  in 
Charleston  from  the  interior  for  shipment  for  a  series  of 
years  ending  August  31  : — 
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1874. 

1876. 

Cotton,  Upland bales 

„        Sea  Island „ 

Kice tierces 

Naval  stores,  spirita. ...casks 

,,           rosin tt 

Phosphate,  raw tons 

„         manufactured  ,, 
Timber feet 

388,710 

•17,418 

48,943 

40,000 

185,683 

49,838 

56,298 

21,000,000 

425,394 
11,362 
43,667 
41,000 

130,000 

68,413 

46,302 

21,000,000 

409,724 

10,223 

46,796 

60,265 

225,957 

61,546 

49,500 

5,242,233 

.1 

Of  the  total  shipments  of  cotton  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1875,  261,305  bales  were  sent  to  foreign,  and 
154,869  to  home  ports.  The  large  quantities  of  bone 
phosphate  annually  shipped  are  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  where  the  richest  deposits  of  this  material  in  the 
United  States  have  been  discovered.  A  valuable  fertilizer 
is  manufactured  from  the  phosphate.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1875,  236  vessels,  of  102,023  tons, 
entered  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  268,  of  119,274  tons, 
cleared ;  504  vessels,  of  382,018  tons,  entered',  and  461, 
of  328,266  tons,  cleared  in  the  coastwise  trade.  The 
numl^er  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  was 
185,  of  12,051  tons.  The  manufactures  of  Charleston  are 
of  inferior  importance  compared  with  its  commerce. 
Among  the  most  important  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  from  phosphate,  in  which  more  than  $2,000,000 
is  invested,  and  the  preparation  of  rice  for  market  by 
removing  the  husk,  cleaning,  &C,  There  are  three  rice 
mUls  in  the  city,  where  a  large  part  of  the  rice  crop  oi 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  is  cleaned.  The  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  extensively  carried  on  in  connectioL 
with  the  phosphate  industry.  Charleston  has  an  extensive 
wholesale  trade  in  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  hats 
and  caps,  drugs  and  medicines,  &c  The  city  has  three 
national,  four  State,  and  five  savings  banks.  Three  rail- 
roads havetheir  termini  here, — the  North-Eastern,  extending 
to  Florence  ,  the  South  Carolina,  to  Augusta,  Ga.;  and  the 
Savannah  and  Charleston.  The  Santee  canal,  22  miles 
long,  connects  Charleston  with  the  Santee  River.  The  city 
is  divided  into  eight  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  eighteen  aldermen.  It  has  an  excellent  fire  depart- 
ment and  an  efiicient  police  system,  .^.mong  the  public 
charitable  institutions  are  the  city  orphan  house,  the  catholic 
orphan  asylum,  the  almshouse,  the  asylum  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  city  hospital,  and  the  a-sylum  fur  coloured 
orphans.  In  1874  the  school  population  was  12,727 
of  whom  3291  white  and  2221  coloured  cbiidreu  were 
attending  the  public  schools.  There  were  75  teachers 
employed,  of  whom  all  were  white,  and  all,  except  four, 
were  females.  The  public  schools  are  graded  as  primary, 
grammar,  and  high.  There  is  also  a  normal  school  for  gir'.s. 
The  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  College  ol 
Charleston,  founded  in  1785,  which  has  a  faculty  of  five 
and  an  excellent  museum ;   and  the  Medical  College  of  t^e 
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State  of  South  Carolina,  opened  in  1832,  which  has  a 
faculty  of  eight-aud  a  valuable  pathological  and  anatomical 
museum.  The  Charleston  library  was  founded  in  1748, 
and  haa  about  15,000  volumes.  There  are  published  in 
the  city  fifteen  newspapers  and  periodicals — four  daily,  two 
thrice  a  week,  fuur  weekly,  two  fortnightly,  two  monthly, 
and  one  quarterly.  The  city  contains  39  churches,  the 
most  noted  edifices  benig  St.  Michael's,  built  in  1752,  and 
St  Philip's,  both  Episcopal. 

Charleston  was  founded  about  1680  by  English  colonists 
who  had  come  over  with  William  Sayle.  As  early  as  1670 
they  had  settled  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  site  of  the 
present  city  at  a  place  which  they  named  Charleston.  The 
new  village  soon  began  to  flourish,  while  the  original 
settlement  dwindled  away  and  disappeared.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
the  British  forces  to  take  Charleston, — the  first  by  Sir 
Peter  Parker  and  Sir  lleury  Clinton  in  1776,  and  the 
second  by  General  Prevost  in  1779.  After  a  siege  of 
several  weeks,  the  city  was  token  in  5Iay  1780  by  a  force 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  it  was  evacuated  by  the  British 
in  December  1782.  In  the  recent  civil  war  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States  Charleston  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  hostilities,  which  commenced  April  12,  18G1, 
with  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  by  the  Confederate 
Cleneral  Beauregard.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Fort  the 
Confederates  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  held  it  until 
February  1865.  In  April  1863  a  naval  attack  was  made 
upon  the  fortifications  in  the  harbour  by  a  Federal  fleet  of 
nine  iron-clads  commanded  by  Admiral  Du  Pont.  This 
effort,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,  ns  was  also  a  land 
attack  made  by  Oeneral  Gillmore  in  July  ensuing.  The 
advance  of  General  Sherman's  army  through  South 
Carolina,  and  tlie  fall  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
led  to  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  17th  of  February  1865.  The  public  builduigs, 
cotton  warehouses,  stores,  shipping,  &c.,  had  previously 
been  fired  by  order  of  ihe  general  in  command.  From 
this  and  other  causes  the  city  suffered  much  injury  during 
the  war  ;  but  since  its  close  many  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  there  has  been  marked  commercial  and 
industrial  progress.  (e.  s.  d.) 

CHARLE&TOWN,  formerly  a  separate  city  of  the 
United  States,  in  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  but 
since  1874  incorporated  ^ith  the  city  of  Boston,  with  which 
it  had  long  before  been  in  many  respects  practically  one. 
It  v/as  founded  in  1628  or  1629,  and  soon  rose  into  im- 
portance. The  most  remarkable  event  in  its  history  is  its 
almost  complete  destruction  in  1775  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Its  population  in  1800  was  2751,  which  at 
the  time  of  its  incorporation  with  Boston  had  increased  to 
32,040.     See  Bosto.v. 

CHARLET,  Nicolas  Toussaint,  a  designer  and 
painter,  more  especially  of  military  subjects,  was  born  in 
Paris  on  20th  December  1792,  and  died  there  on  30tL 
October  1845.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dragoon  in  the  He- 
publican  array,  whose  death  iu  the  ranks  left  the  widow 
and  orphan  in  very  poor  circumstances.  Madame  Charlct, 
however,  a  woman  of  dcterniiued  spirit  and  an  extreme 
Najioleonist,  managed  to  give  her  boy  a  moderate  education 
at  the  Lyccio  Napol(5on,  and  was  repaid  by  his  lifelong 
affection.  His  first  employment  was  in  a  Parisian  mairie, 
where  ho  had  to  register  recruits :  ho  served  in  the 
National  Guard  in  1814,  fought  bravely  at  the  Barriue  de 
Clichy,  and,  being  thus  unocceptablo  to  the  Bourbon  party, 
was  dismissed  from  tlio  mairie  in  1816.  Ho  then,  liaving 
from  a  very  early  age  had  a  propensity  for  drawing,  entered 
the  atelier  of  the  distiugui.shed  painter  Baron  Gro.i,  and 
soon  began  issuing  the  first  of  those  lithographed  designs 
which  eventually  brought  him  renown.     His  Grenadier  do  | 


Waterloo,  with  the  motto  "  La  Garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend 
pas"  (a  famous  phrase  which  has  got  attributed  to  Cam- 
brouue,  but  which  he  never  uttered,  and  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  traced  farther  than  to  this  lithograph  by 
Charlel),  was  particularly  popular.  It  was  only  towards 
1822,  however,  that  he  began  to  be  sueee.v^ful  in  a  pro- 
fessional sense.  Lithographs  (about  2000  altogether), 
water-colours,  sepia-drawings,  numerous  oil  sketches,  and  a 
few  etchings  followed  one  another  rapidly ;  there  were 
also  three  exhibited  oil  pictures,  the  first  of  .vhich  was 
especially  admired — Episode  in  the  Campaign  of  Russia 
(1836),  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Moreau  (1837), 
Wounded  Soldiers  Halting  in  a  Ravine  (1843).  Besides  the 
military  subjects  in  which  he  peculiarly  delighted,  and 
which  found  an  energetic  response  in  the  popular  heart, 
and  kept  alive  a  feeling  of  regret  for  the  recent  past  of 
the  French  nation  and  discontent  with  the  present — 
a  feeling  which  increased  upon  the  artist  himself 
towards  the  close  of  his  career, — Charlet  designed  many 
subjects  of  town  life  and  peasant  life,  the  ways  of  children, 
&c.,  with  much  wit  and  whim  in  the  descriptive  mottoes. 
One  of  the  most  famous  sets  is  the  Vie  Civile,  Politique,  et 
Militairo  du  Caporal  Valentin,  50  lithographs,  dating 
from  1838  to  1842.  In  1838  his  health  began  to  fail, 
owing  to  an  affection  of  the  chest.  Charlet  was  an  uncom 
monly  tall  man,  with  an  expressive  face,  bantering  and 
good  natured  ;  his  character  corresponded,  full  of  boy  is- h 
fun  and  high  spirits,  with  manly  independence,  and  a  vein 
of  religious  feeling,  and  he  was  a  hearty  favourite  among 
his  intimates,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  painter 
G(!ricault.  Charlet  married  in  1824,  and  two  sons  survived 
him.  A  life  of  him  was  published  in  1856  by  a  military 
friend,  De  la  Combe. 

CHARLEVILLE,  a  handsome  and  well-built  town  of 
France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  department 
of  Ardennes,  about  one  mile  north  of  W&ieres,  with 
.which  it  is  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge.  Since  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  it  has  become  a  thriving  place, 
with  manufactures  of  nails,  hardware,  and  firearms,  and  an 
active  export  trade  iu  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  and  slates. 
It  has  tribunals  of  primary  iustance  and  commerce,  a  com 
modious  port,  a  theatre,  a  large  public  library,  and  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  The  royal  manufactory  of  arms  formerly 
established  here  was  transferred  to  Tulle  and  Chatellerault. 
Charleville  was  founded  by  Charles  of  Gonzagua,  eighth 
duke  of  Mantua,  in  1606,  and  continued  iu  the  possession 
of  his  family  till  1708.  Its  fortifications  were  dismantled 
in  1687  ;  and  in  1815  it  was  plundered  by  the  Prussians. 
Louis  Dufour,  the  ahhi  of  Longucrue,  was  born  in  the 
town.     Population  in  1872,  12,059. 

CHARLEVOIX,  Piekre  FKANfois  Xaviek  de  (1682- 
1761),  a. French  Jesuit  traveller  and  historian,  was  born  at 
St  Quentin  iU  1682.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
was  sent  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
He  afterwards  became  professor  of  belles  lettrcs  at  homo  ; 
and  travelled  on  the  errands  of  his  society  in  various 
countries.  In  1720  ho  visited  America  for  two  years,  in 
order  to  collect  materials  for  his  Histoire  de  la  NotirdU- 
France,  which  appeared  in  1744.  Ho  also  wrote  Hislove 
de  Paraffnay  (\ibQ),  Uislorie  tk  Saint  Domiugiie  (\1Z0), 
Histoire  du  Japan,  a  compilation  chiefly  from  Kampfer 
(Rouen,  1715);  and  ho  wa3  one  of  the  directors  of  tho 
Journal  de  Treronx. 

CHARLOITENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  district  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of 
Teltow,  situated  on  tho  Spree,  four  miles  west  of  Berlin,  with 
which  a  fine  promenade  connects  it.  The  towu  has  well- 
1  -lilt  straight  streets,  two  churches,  and  a  free  park  ;  it  has 
several  spinning  mills,  oil  and  vitriol  factories,  a  beer  brewery, 
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nud  diatillerles.  It  is  much  frequeuted  in  summer  by 
visitors  from  Borliii.  The  castle,  buUt  in  1C96  for  the  queou 
of  Frederick  I.,  tbe  oloctiess  SopUia  Clmrlotto,  after  whom 
tUe  town  was  named,  coutaius  a  collectioB  of  antiquities 
and  paintiuga.  In  tho  castle  grounds  there  is  an  extensive 
(irangerjr,  ns  also  a  granite  mnusolouui,  tho  work  of  Scheu- 
kcl,  with  monuments  of  Frederick  'Williara  III.  nud  Queen 
Louise  by  lUuch.     The  population  in  1871  wus  19,018. 

CIIAELOTTESVILLE,  a  town  of  tho  United  States, 
the  capital  of  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  situated  about  G5 
iuile.1  uorth-west  of  Richmond  on  Moore's  C'roek,  a  tributary 
iif  Kivanna  river.  It  is  a  railway  juuction  of  some  import- 
ance; but  it<t  celebrity  is  duo  to  the  university  of  ^'irginia 
and  the  residence  of  Thoni'is  Jcflerson,  which  arc  both  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  university  was  founded  by 
Jefferson  in  1819,  and  over  $200,000  was  spent  on  tho 
buildings  ;  it  is  endowed  and  co\itrollod  by  the  state,  and 
was  attended  in  1875  by  330  students.  Monticello,  tho 
founder's  residence,  is  still  standing,  though  iu  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  state;  and  his  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  the  family 
buryiug-grouud.  Tho  population  of  tho  town  in  1870  was 
283i5,  of  whom  1473  were  coloured. 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN,  a  town  of  British  America,  in 
the  Daraiuion  of  Canada,  the  capital  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  is  situated  on  gently  rising  ground  on  the  north 
bank  of  Hillsborough  River,  at  its  junction  with  York 
River,  not  far  from  the  south  coast,  in  14°  15'  N.  Lit.  and 
fi3°  7'  W.  long.  It  has  a  good  harbour  in  Hillsborough 
C.iy,  and  the  river  is  navigable  by  the  largest  vessels  for 
several  miles.  Besides  the  Government  buildings  and  the 
court-house,  tho  town  possesses  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  Scotch  church,  a  fort  and  barrocks,  a  con- 
vent, a  lunatic  asyluyi,  an  exchange,  a  jail,  three  banks, 
and  an  almshouse ;  its  educatioual  institutions  include 
the  Prince  of  ^Yales  College,  supported  by  Jhe  province,  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  St  DuuStan's,  the  AVesleyan 
Methodist  Academy,  founded  in  1871,  and  a  normal 
school,  and  among  its  industrial  c?tabliahment3  are  an  iron 
foundry,  a  wooUen  fnctory,  and  shipbuilding  yards.  Large 
quantities  of  grain  are  exported,  as  well  as  potatoes,  fish, 
ond  pork.  A  steamer  plies  between  the  town  and  Southport 
every  hour,  and  there  is  regular  communication  with  several 
of  tho  other  continental  ports.  A  railway,  with  a  total 
length  of  200  miles,  runs  cast  to  Georgetown  and  Souris, 
and  west  to  Somersido,  Alberton,  and  Tignish.  Population 
ia  1871,  8807. 

CHAROLLES,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  an 
orrondissemcnt  in  the  department  of  Saone  et-Loire,  3 
miles  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Micon.  It  has  tribunals  of 
primary  instance  and  commerce,  an  agricultural  focioty, 
a  communal  college,  a  public  library,  manufactoiies  of 
potteryware,  iron  forges,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
wiuo,  cattle,  and  timber.  It  was  the  capital  of  Charolai.i, 
an  old  division  of  France,  which  from  the  1 3th  century 
gave  the  title  of  count  to  its  possepsors.  In  1327  tho 
countship  passed  by  marriage  to  the  hon.so  of  Armngnac  ; 
and  iu  1390  it  was  sold  to  Philip  of  Burgundy.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  in  his  youth  had  borne  the 
title  of  count  of  Charohis,  it  was  seized  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France;  but  in  1493  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  VIIL  to 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  representative  of  the  Burgundian 
family.  Ultimately  passing  to  the  Spanish  kings,  it 
became  for  a  considerable  period  an  object  of  dispute 
between  France  and  Spain,  until  at  leugth  it  was  assigned 
to  Cond(5  the  Great,  in  reward  for  the  services  he  h?.d 
rendered  to  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  ruins  of  the  c  unt'a 
castle  occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tho  town.     Population  in  1872,  30G4. 

CH.^.RON,  in  Grecian  mji,hology,  the  sou  of  Erebus  and 
Nox.  whose  olHco  it  was  tji  forry  the. souls  of  tbe  deceased 


who  had  rccoived  tho  rito  of  sepulture  over  the  watere  of 
Acheron.  For  this  service  each  soul  was  required  to  pay 
an  obolus  or  danaco,  ouo  of  which  coins  was  accordingly 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  corpse  previous  to  burial. 

CHARONDAS,  a  colubratcd  lawgiver,  who  legislated 
not  only  for  his  native  Cutaua,  but  likewise  for  various 
cities  of  Magna  Gnccia.  By  some  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  540-510  b.o,  ; 
and  according  to  tho  common  account  (as  given  by 
Diodorus,  xil.),  he  also  drew  up  a  code  for  the  use  of  the 
Thurians  ;  but  this  stntomeut  is  scarcely  admissible,  since 
Thurii  was  not  founded  till  tho  year  443,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  laws  of  Charondas  wore  in  use  among  the  Rhegian^ 
till  they  were  abolished  by  AnaxUaus,  who  reigucd  from 
494-470  B.C.  It  ia.  traditionally  related  that  Charonda« 
fell  a  sacrifico  to  one  of  his  own  laws,  by  which  it  was 
made  a  capital  offence  to  appear  armed  in  a  public  assembly. 
Hastening  to  quell  a  tumult  on  his  return  from  a  military 
expedition,  his  sword  still  hanging  by  his  side,  he  was 
reminded  by  a  citizen  of  his  violation  of  the  law,  upon 
which  Charondas  exclaimed — "Then  will  I  teal  it  with 
my  blood  1 "  aud  immediately  plunged  the  weapon  into 
his  breast.  Fragments  of  his  laws  are  given  iu  Heyne's 
Opnacula,  vol.  ii. 

CHARPENTIER,  FKANfoia  (1620-1702),  archajologist 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris.  Intended  for  the 
bar,  he  quitted  law  for  literature  at  an  early  ago,  and  was 
employed  by  the  great  minister  Colbert,  who  had  deter- 
mined on  the  foundation  of  a  French  East  India  Company, 
to  draw  up  au  explanatory  account  of  tho  project  for  the 
perusal  of  Louis  XIV. ;  to  the  memoir  he  thus  prepared  he 
afterwards  added  a  second  part.  Charpentier,  who  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  his  own  tongue,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
•demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  use  of  Latin  in  monu- 
mental inscdptions,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
supplying  the  paintings  of  Lebrun  in  the  Versailles  Gallery 
with  appropriate  legends.  He  acquitted  himself  sc 
indifferently  of  the  commission  that  his  verses  had  to  be 
replaced  by  others,  the  work  of  Racine  and  BoOeau.  With 
these  poets  Charpentier  had  already  quarrelled,  having 
espoused  the  cause  t)f  Perrault  in  the  famous  academical 
dispute  (1687)  concerning  the  relative  merit  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  and  their  notices  of  him  are  by  no  means 
calculated  to  place  his  abilities  in  the  most  favourable 
light.  He  13  credited  with  an  important  share  in  the 
production  of  the  magnificent  series  of  medals  that  com- 
memorate the  principal  events  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze 
Charpentier,  who  was  long  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  1200 
livres  from  Colbert,  was  erudite  and  often  ingenious,  but 
ho  was  always  heavy  and  commonplace.  His  principal 
works  are  a  Vie  de  Socrale  (1650),  a  translation  of  the 
Cyropxdia  of  Xenophon  (165U),  the  Traile  de  la  Peintim 
Parlanie  (1684),  and  the  Difense  de  rExcellence  de  la 
Ltntr/ve  Frani;aise  (1695). 

CHARRON  PiEiinE  (1541-1603),  a  FrencTi  philosopher, 
born  in  Paris  in  1541,  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  children 
of  a  bookseller  of  that  city.  After  studying  law  at  Orleans 
and  Bourgcs,  and  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the 
latter  university,  he  settled  at  Paris  to  practise  as  an 
advocate.  But,  Laving  met  with  no  great  success  during 
five  or  six  years,  ho  entered  the  church,  and  soon  gained 
the  highest  popularity  as  a  preacher,  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  canon,  and  being  appointed  preacher  in  ordinary  to 
Queen  Jlargaret.  At  length,  when  about  forty-seven  yeai-s 
of  age,  he  determined  to  fulfil  a  vow  which  he  had  once 
made  to  enter  the  cloister ;  but,  being  rejected  by  the 
Carthusians  and  by  the  Cclcstines,  and  having  taken  the 
advice  of  some  professed  casuists,  he  held  himself  absolved, 
and  continued  to  follow  his  old  profe.'sion.  He  delivered 
a  cniirse  of  sermons  at  Angers,  and  in  the  pext  year  passer' 
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tu  Bordonux,  vihsta  lie  formed  his  abort  but  famous  and 
important  friondsliip  with  Montaigne.  Its  intimacy  is 
thowu  by  the  fact  that  at  the  death  of  Montaigne,  ia  1592, 
Oharron  was  requested  in  his  wili  to  bear  the  arms  of  his 
family. 

In  1594  Charren  published  (at  i!rst  Bnonymously,  after- 
wards under  the  name  of  "  Benedict  VaiUaut,  Advocate  of 
tlie  Iloly  I'aith,"  and  alao,  iu  1694,  in  his  own  name)  Lea 
Trots  Veritea,  in  which,  by  methodical  ond  orthodox  argu- 
ment, he  seeks  to  prove  that  tber«  is  a  Qod  and  a  true  re- 
ligion, that  the  true  religion  is  the  Christian,  and  tliat  the 
true  church  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  last  book  (which  ia 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  work)  is  chiefly  an  answer  to 
the  famous  Protestant  work  entitled  Le  Traile  de  I'tgline 
by  Du  Plessis  Mornay;  ond  in  the  second  edition  (1595) 
there  is  an  elaborate  reply  to  on  attack  on  the  third  Vcritv, 
which  had  been  published  anonymously  by  a  Protestant 
writer.  Les  Trnis  Verilh  gained  considerable  popularity, 
ran  through  several  editions,  aud  obtained  for  its  author  the 
favour  of  the  bishop  of  Cahors,  who  appointed  him  grand 
vicar  and  theological  canon.  It  also  led  to  his  being 
chosen  deputy  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  of 
which  body  he  became  chief  secretary.  It  was  followed 
in  1 600  by  Diaccyura  Chreatiene,  a  book  of  Bormons,  similar 
in  tone,  half  of  which  treat  of  the  Eucharist, 

In  the  following  year  (1601)  Charron  published  at 
Bordeaux  his  third  and  most  remarkable  work — the 
famous  De  la  Sageaae,  a  complete  popular  system  of  moral 
philosophy.  Usually,  and  so  far  correctly,  it  is  coupled 
with  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  to  which  the  author  is  under 
very  extensive  obligations;  but  though  it  is  avowedly  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  the  thoughts  and  even  the  words  of 
others,  there  is  distinct  individuality  iu  the  book.  It  is 
specially  interesting  from  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and 
the  man  by  whom  it  was  written.  Conspicuous  as  a 
champion  of  orthodoxy  against  atheists,  Jews,  and  Protest- 
ants— without  resigning  this  position,  and  still  upholding 
practical  orthodoxy — Charron  suddenly  stood  forth  as  the 
representative  of  the  most  complete  intellectual  scepticism. 

His  psychology  is  sensationalist.  With  sense  all  our 
knowledge  commences,  and  into  sense  all  may  be  resolved. 
The  soul,  located  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  affected 
by  the  temperament  of  the  individual ;  the  diy  tempera- 
meut  produces  acute  intelligence  ;  the  moist,  memory ;  the 
hot,  unagination.  Dividing  the  intelligent  soul  into  these 
three  faculties,  he  shows — after  the  manner  which  Bacon 
subsequently  adopted — what  branches  of  science  correspond 
with  each.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  he  merely 
quotes  opinions.  The  belief  iu  its  immortality,  he  says,  is 
the  most  universal  of  beliefs,  but  the  most  feebly  supported 
by  reason.  As  to  man's  power  of  attaining  truth  his 
scepticism  is  decided ;  and  ho  plainly  declares  that  none  of 
our  faculties  enable  ns  to  distinguish  truth  from  error. 
In  comparing  man  with  the  lower  animals,  Charron  insists 
that  there  are  no  breaks  in  nature.  "  Those  parts  whiph 
opproach  and  touch  one  another  are  more  or  less  similar. 
So  between  man  and  the  other  animals  there  is  much  near- 
ness and  kindred."  The  latter  have  reason  ;  nay,  they 
have  virtue;  and,  though  inferior  iu  some  respects,  in  others 
they  are  superior.  The  estimate  formed  of  man  is  not, 
indeed,  flattering.  His  five  most  essential  qualities  are 
vanity,  weakness,  inconstancy,  misery,  jiresumption.  Upon 
this  view  of  human  nature  aud  the  human  lot  Charron 
founds  his  moral  system.  Equally  sceptical  with  Mon- 
taigne, and  decidedly  more  cynical,  he  is  distinguished  by 
a  deeper  and  sterner  tone.  Man  comes  into  the  worla 
to  endure;  let  him  endure  then,  and  that  in  silence.  To 
be  grieved  by  others'  sorrows  is  a  weakness ;  our  compas- 
sion slioi^ld  be  like  that  of  Qod,  who  succours  the  suffer- 
ing without  sharing  in  their  i>ain      Avoid  vulgar  cnoris; 


cherish  universal  sympathy.  Let  no  passion  or  attachment 
become  too  powerful  for  rbstraiut.  Follow  the  customs  and 
laws  which  eiirround  you.  Buch  are  the  maxims  be  lays 
down. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  Charron's  treatment  of  reli- 
gion. He  has  been  lauded  for  his  piety,  and  condemned  foi 
his  iufidelity ;  but  be  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a  sceptic 
of  the  school  of  Montaigne.  He  insists  on  the  diversities 
in  religions ;  he  dwells  also  on  what  would  indicate  a  com- 
mon origin.  All  grow  from  small  beginnings  and  increase 
by  a  sort  of  popular  contagion;  all  teach  that  God  is  to  be 
appeased  by  prayers,  presents,  vows,  but  especially,  and 
most  irrationally,  by  human  suffering.  Each  is  said  by 
its  devotees  to  have  been  given  by  inspiration.  In  fact, 
however,  a  man  is  a  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mahometan,  before 
he  knows  he  is  a  man,  One  religion  is  built  upon  another; 
the  Jewish,  for  instance,  on  the  Egyptian  and  other  Gen- 
tile religions,  the  Christian  on  the  Jewish,  the  Mahometan 
on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  <K)mbined,  But  while  he 
openly  declares  religion  to  be  "  strange  to  common  sense," 
the  practical  result  at  which  Charron  arrives  is  that  one  is 
not  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  faith,  but  to  be  "  simple  and 
obedient,"  and  to  allow  himself  to  bo  led  by  public  autho- 
rity. This  is  one  rule  of  wisdom  with  regard  to  religion  ; 
and  another  equally  important  is  to  avoid  superstition. 
What  superstition  is  he  boldly  ventures  to  define.  It  is 
the  belief  that  God  is  lik^  a  hard  judge  who,  eager  to  find 
fault,  narrowly  examines  our  slightest  act,  that  Ho  is 
revengeful  and  hard  to  appease,  and  that  therefore  He  must 
be  flattered  and  importuned,  and  won  over  by  pain  and 
sacrifice.  True  piety,  which  is  the  first  of  duties,  is,  on 
the  other  baud,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  one's  self,  the 
latter  knowledge  being  necessary  to  the  former.  It  is  the 
abasing  of  man,  the  eialting  of  God, — the  belief  that  what 
He  sends  is  all  good,  and  that  all  the  bad  is  from  ourselves. 
It  leads  to  spiritual  worship;  for  external  ceremony  is 
merely  for  our  advantage,  not  for  His  glory. 

Charron's  political  views  are  neither  original  nor  inde- 
pendent. He  pours  much  hackneyed  scorn  on  the  common 
herd,  declares  the  sovereign  to  be  the  source  of  law,  and 
asserts  that  popular  freedom  is  dangerous. 
.  At  once  the  De  la  Sac/esse  brought  upon  its  author  the 
most  violent  attacks,  the  chief  being  by  the  Jesuit  Garasso. 
A  second  edition  was  nevertheless  soon  called  for.  In 
1603,  notwithstanding  much  opposition,  it  began  to  appeor , 
but  only  a  few  pages  had  beeu  printed  when  Charron  died 
suddenly  in  the  street.  A  summary  and  dofeiAe  of  the 
Sagease,  written  shortly  before  his  death,  appeared  in  1 600. 
In  1604  his  friend  Michel  de  la  Rochemaillet  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  the  Sagease  a  Life,  which  depicts  Charron  as  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  and  purest  character. 
His  complete  works,  with  this  Life,  were  published  in  1635 
An  excellent  abridgment  of  the  Sagease  is  given  iu  Teiinc- 
maun's  Philosophie,  voL  ix. 

CHARTER.  The  word  charter,  from  x'V'^',  thick 
paper  or  parchment,  camo  to  be  applied,  from  the  substance 
on  which  it  was  written,  to  a  document  granted  by  a  prince 
conferring  or  acknowledging  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by 
either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  people  under  his  rule. 
In  England,  from  the  Conquest  downwards,  there  was  a 
struggle  between  thoso  who  sought  to  enforce  the  feudal 
exactions  which  the  Normans  had  learned  in  France  ami 
thoso  who  attempted  to  resist  the  innovation  aud  hold  to 
the  old  Saxon  customs.  If  at  first  it  was  a  contest  between 
the  monarch  with  his  Norman  followers  on  the  one  side 
and  the  f>!»xon  population  on  the  other,  the  conditions  had 
changed  during  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
preceding  the  reign  of  John,  and  the  barons  were  tn 
frequently  incensed  by  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of 
t!io  ambitious  kings,  to  whoso  power   they  had  coiitributid 
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80  much,  thftt  tbey  joined  in  the  general  demand  for  "the 
good  old  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor."  Even  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  himself,  there  was  a  royal 
acknowledgment  of  franchises  or  liberties,  and  the  charters, 
renewals,  or  confirmations  granted  by  subsequent  kings  are 
inextricably  numerous.  Coke,  without  exhausting  them, 
counts  thirty-two.  The  Great  Charter  of  King  John 
M215)  has  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  history,  not  only  from 
its  comparative  completciic's,  but  because  it  was  exacted 
by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  from  a  resisting  king,  aud 
wa?  thus  an  enforced  stipulation  likely  to  be  rigidly 
irtferpreted,  instead  of  a  concession  carelessly  conceded  aud 
readily  forgotten.  A  great  many  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Great  Charter  refer  to  feudal  exactions  now  so  long  obsolete 
that  the  restraints  on  them  cease  to  be  intelligible ;  and 
those  who  have  looked  at  the  "  palladium  of  our  liberties," 
expecting  to  find  in  it  high-sounding  definitions  of  freedom 
like  those  in  modern  Continental  declarations  of  right,  have 
been  much  disappointed.  Even  in  the  comparatively 
l)opular  language  of  Blackstone  there  is  not  much  to  convey 
a  distinct  expression  to  unprofessional  modern  readers. 

"It  fixed,"  he  says,  "the  foifeitinc  of  l.nuds  for  fclouy  in  the 
s-Tiiie  m.inncr  as  it  still  remains,  .nnd  piohiliited  for  the  future  the 
pvants  of  exclusive  fisheries,  and  the  ercetioii  of  new  hridges  so  as 
■-o  oppres.'<  the  neighbourhood.  \Vith  respect  to  private  lights,  it 
established  the  testamentary  power  uf  the  subject  over  part  of  his 
Iioreoual  estate,  the  rest  beii!g  distributed  among  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  it  laid  down  tlie  law  of  dower  as  it  has  continued  ever  since  ; 
and  it  prohibited  the  appeals  of  women,  unless  for  the  death  of 
their  hnsbauds.  In  matters  of  public  police  and  national  concern. 
It  enjoined  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  gave  new  eu- 
poui-ngements  to  commerce  by  the  protection  of  merchant  strangers, 
nnd  forbaile  the  alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain.  With  regard  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  besides  prohibiting  all  denials  or 
delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Westminster, 
that  the  suitors  might  no  longer  be  harassed  with  following  the 
king's  person  in  all  his  progros*;es  ;  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
the  trial  of  issues  home  to  the  ver}'  doors  of  the  freeholders,  by 
directing  assizes  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  aud  establish- 
ing annual  circuits.  It  also  corrected  some  abuses  then  incident  to 
the  trials  by  wager  of  law  aud  of  battle,  directed  the  regular 
awarding  of  inquests  for  life  or  member,  prohibited  the  king's 
inferior  ministci-s  from  holding  pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  trjing  any 
criminal  charge,  whereby  many  forfeitures  might  i.thervvise  have 
unjustly  accrued  to  the  exchequer,  and  regulated  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county  court, 
sherifTs  tnrn,  and  court-lcet.  It  confirmel  and  estaWiahed  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs,  towns, 
and  ports  of  the  kingdom.  And,  lastly,  it  protected  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty, 
and  his  property,  unless  declared  to  be  forfeited  bj  tin  judgment  of 
his  peere  or  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  material  feature  of  the  document  is  that,  so  slightly 
referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  which  says,  "  Ko  freeman 
shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold 
or  liberties,  or  free  ci'stoms,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or 
any  otherwise  damaged,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor 
send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
tlie  law  of  the  land."  In  tliis  stii>ulatiun  there  is  inferred 
that  supremacy  of  the  fixed  principles  of  the  law  over  the 
will  and  power  of  the  mouarch,  which  has  rendered  the 
fanatical  devotion  of  the  English  lawyers  to  their  common 
law  so  justifiable  ;  and  as  a  farther  security,  the  right  of 
tiial  by  peers  or  jurymen  appointed  a  perpetual  popular 
tribunal  to  check  the  oflicial  judges,  should  they  be 
tempted  to  sell  the  liberties  ai^d  privileges  of  the  subject. 
Hallam,  a  very  competent  judge,  says,  "The  institutions  of 
positive  law,  the  far  more  important  changes  which  time 
has  wrought  in  the  order  of  society  during  600  years 
subsequent  to  the  Great  Charter,  have  undoubtedly  lessened 
its  direct  application  to  our  present  circumstances.  But  it 
is  still  the  keystone  of  English  liberty.  All  that  has  since 
been  obtained  is  little  more  than  a  confirmation  or  com- 
nianlary  ;  and  if  every  subsequent  law  were  to  be  swept 
«»\y,  there  would  still  remain  the  bold  features  that  dis- 


tinguish a  free  from  a  despotic  monarchy." — {jll'hUe  Ago. 
chap,  viii.) 

Exemplars  of  the  Great  Charter  were  Jjreserved  among 
the  muniments  of  cathedrals,  and  in  other -places  calculated 
to  preserve  public  archives.  The  Record  Commission, 
when  they  published  their  edition  of  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  were  desirous  to  print  the  best  authenticated  version 
of  the  charter  of  King  John  ;  and  they  state,  that  "  in 
Lincohi  Cathedral,  an  original  of  the  Great  Charter  of 
Liberties,  granted  by  King  John  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  is  preserved  in  a  perfect  state.  This  charter  appears 
to  be  of  superior  authority  to  either  of  the  two  charters  of 
the  same  date  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  From  the 
contemporary  indorsement  of  the  word  LincoUna  on  two 
folds  of  the  charter,  this  maybe  presumed  to  be  the  charter 
transmitted  by  the  liands  of  Hugh,  the  theu  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  is  one  of  the  bishops  named  iu  the  introductory 
clause." — {Inlrodudion,  xxix.) 

Among  the  other  concessions  of  a  less  comprehensive 
nature,  the  Charter  of  the  Torest  was  deemed  next  in 
importance  to  Jlagna  Charta.  In  nothing  was  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  the  Normau  monarchs  more  conspicuous  than 
iu  their  relentless  clearings  of  great  districts  of  country  for 
the  establishment  of  forests  or  chases,  where  the  sauctity 
of  their  field-sports  was  protected  with  a  strict  legal  severity 
not  conceded  to  the  protection  of  ordinary  property  and 
personal  freedom.  The  Charter  of  the  Forest  imposed 
wholesome  limits  on  su'-h  inroads,  and  hence,  along  with 
the  Great  Charter,  it  has  been  printed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  English  statutes.  The  position  of  these  documents 
in  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  not  so  anomalous  as  it 
tnight  seem  ;  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  charters  from  the  earliest  statutes,  which  were  con- 
cessions or  admissions  granted  by  the  monarch  on  the 
requisition  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  realm  assembled 
together.  Our  statutes,  indeed,  still  bear  in  their 
phraseology  a  testimony  to  this  origin. 

The  early  use  of  the  word  "  charter,"  as  a  foundation  of 
constitutional  liberties,  led  to  its  being  applied  on  various 
occasions  to  fundamental  constitutional  codes  or  rules  of 
government  adopted  by  various  nations.  The  most 
memorable  instance  is  the  Irench  Clunte,  containing  the 
constitution  of  the  French  Government,  as  adjusted  at  the 
restoration  in  1815,  and  amended  at  the  revolution  of 
1830,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  attempt  of  Charles  X.  to 
stretch  one  of  its  dubious  clauses. 

From  such  public  acts  as  Magna  Charta,  the  concession 
of  privileges  by  charter  from  the  Crown  descended  through 
various  grades.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland  the 
privileges  of  municipal  corporations  cither  were  conferred 
of  old  by  charter,  or  were  presumed  to  have  been  so  con- 
fened.  The  power  of  the  Crown  has  iu  this  form 
long  virtually  departed,  but  it  is  still  competent  to  incor- 
porate collective  bodies  with  certain  limited  powers  by  royal 
charter  ;  though,  in  general,  it  is  deemed  necessary  when 
the  powers  might  aflfect  personal  or  public  interests  to  secure 
them  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Insidious  privileges  wei-o 
sometimes  granted  by  charter,  and  were  among  the  objects 
of  the  attacks  on  the  Crown's  power  to"gmut  nioiiopolies 
in  the  17th  century. 

By  the  practice  of  mimicking  the  usages  of  the  sovereign 
through  all  grades  of  feudality,  it  became  the  custom  foi 
every  feudal  lord  or  superior,  higk  or  low,  when  conceding 
any  privilege  as  to  his  fief  or  lauded  property,  to  do  so  by  a 
charter.  Thus,  throughout  the  British  empire,  aud  in 
Scotland  especially,  one  of  the  most  ordinary  deeds  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  in  land  assumes  to  this  day  the 
shape  of  a  concession  of  privileges  by  a  sovereign  or  other 
high  feudal  lord  to  his  vas.sal.  One  of  the  e.ssential  featuris 
which  the  student  of  Scolti.sh  law  has  to  master  in  the 
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prftfh'co  of  couveyauciug  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  charter. 
Although  moderu  practics  has  iugrafted  on  it  other  classes 
of  deeds,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  commerce  in  land, 
such  as  the  disposition,  the  assignation^  iic,  yet  "the  char- 
ter "  is  the  original  source  from  which  the  spirit  and  tenor 
of  the  whole  system  of  conveyancing  are  to  be  acquired. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  a  written  or  partly  written  and 
l)urtly  printed  contract,  by  which  a  ship  is  let  or  hired  for 
tlie  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  specified  voyage,  or  for  a 
definite  period.  By  the  terms  of  this  contract  the  owners 
declare  the  ship  to  be  "  tight,  stanch,  strong,  and  every 
way  fitted  for  the  voyage  ;"  and  they  are  accordingly  liable 
iu  damages  to  the  merchant  or  charterer,  if  the  ship  be 
unseaworthy,  or  if  they  fail  to  provide  her  with  any 
necessary  equipment  or  clearances.  The  shijiowners  are 
further  bound  to  have  the  vessel  ready  to  receive  her  cargo 
at  the  stipulated  time  ;  and  they  are  responsible  for  the 
j)roper  stowage  of  the  goods  received  on  board.  On  the 
loading  being  completed,  the  vessel  must  proceed  without 
delay  to  her  appointed  destination ;  and  should  she  un- 
necessarily deviate  from  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage 
(a  proceeding  which  might  vitiate  the  merchant's  insurances), 
the  owners  are  liable  in  damages  to  the  merchant  On 
arrival  at  the  port  of  destination  the  goods  are  to  be 
-delivered  "agreeably  to  bills  of  lading,"  the  responsibility 
of  the  shipowners  in  this  particular  being  limited  by  the 
usual  exception  against  loss  or  damage  by  "  the  act  of  God, 
the  queen's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers 
and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation  of  whatever 
nature  and  kind  soever."  The  freight  payable  to  the  shii>- 
■owners  is  the  amount  specified  in  the  charter-party,  which 
may  in  certain  cases  be  either  more  or  less  than  the  rates 
mentioned  in  the  bills  of  lading, — the  charterer  having 
usually  the  right  of  sub-letting  the  ship  in  part  or  iu  whole 
t->  other  shippers,  on  terms  agreed  upon  between  themselves, 
which  it  is  customary  to  specify  in  their  separate  bills 
cf  lading,  without  prejudice  to  the  original  agreement.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  shipowners'  lien  on  the  goods  for 
freight  extends  only  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  bills  of 
lading ;  and  they  must  look  to  the  charterer  personally  for 
any  further  sum  which  may  be  duo  to  them. 

The  Ciiarterer,  on  his  'part,  is  bound  to  furnish  the  cargo 
at  the  poit  of  loading,  and  to  take  delivery  of  the  same  at 
the  port  of  discharge  within  specified  periods,  which  are 
usually  callea  "  laydays."  He  may  detain  the  vessel  for  a 
certain  fixed  time  beyond  the  stipulated  laydays  on  payment 
of  a  specified  sum  as  "  demurrage  "  for  each  day  the  ship  is 
so  detained.  The  laydays  commence  on  the  ship  being 
ready  to  load  or  to  discharge,  even  although  it  may  happen 
from  the  port  being  crowded,  or  from  similar  causes,  that 
she  cannot  at  the  time  be  placed  in  a  berth  where  it  would 
be  convenient  or  practicable  for  the  merchant  to  begin  these 
operations.  , 

The  vessel  is  not  bound  to  proceed  nearer  to  her  port  of 
loading  and  discharging  than  "  she  may  safely  get ;"  and 
this  generally  means  that  she  is  not  bound  to  go  nearer  to 
a  loading  port  than  to  the  point  from  which  she  can  safely 
get  away  again  with  her  cargo  on  board.  The  charterer, 
tlierefore,  must  pay  the  expense  of  necessary  lighterage  in 
loading  or  discharging,  unless  there  be  a  specific  agreement 
to  the  contrary. 

It  is  usual  to  insert  in  charter-parties  a  clause  by  which 
the  parties  bind  themselves  to  fulfil  their  contract  under  a 
specified  sum  as  penalty  for  non-performanco  ;  but  the 
amount  of  this  penalty  is  not  the  absolute  limit  of  the 
damages  which  either  party  may  be  entitled  to  recover 
under  any  of  the  other  doaditions  which  may  have  been 
violated.     See  Carrier. 

CHARTIER,  Alain,  the  most  distinguished  Frenchman 
of  letters  during  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Baycux. 
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The  date  of  his  bath  is  not  known,  but  M.  Vallet  de 
Viriville  places  it  between  1380  and  1390.  After  a 
complete  course  of  study  at  the  univereity  of  Paris,  he  U 
.•»upi)0sed  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Charles  VI.,  who 
is  said  to  have  charged  him  with  iuipurtant  missions. 
After  this,  however,  he  is  known  to  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  '\'1I., 
and  to  have  been  employed  by  that  prince,  about  1420,  iu 
the  triple  capacity  of  clerk,  notary,  and  financial  secretary. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  held  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  of  which  he  was  likewise 
arch-deacon,  and  to  have  been  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Scottish 
court.  A  Latin  epitaph,  discovered  in  the  18th  century, 
and  pronounced  authentic  by  the  biographer  already  cited, 
credits  him  with  the  enjoyment  of  other  dignities  than 
those  referred  to,  and  declares  that  he  "  t'endormit  eiifin 
ilfiits  le  Seigneur,"  iu  the  city  of  Avignon,  "  Van  de 
I' Incarnation,  1449." 

There  is  some  analogy  between  the  fate  of  Alain  Chartier 
and  that  of  Ronsaid.  Both  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
reputation  during  their  lives,  and  after  death  both  were 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Alain  Chartier's  lot  was  cast  in 
troublous  times — he  felt  the  agony  of  Agincourt,  and 
witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Maid — but  this  would  seem  to 
have  increased  his  renown.  The  story  of  the  famous 
kiss  bestowed  by  Mar^ret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  that 
Louis  the  Dauphiu  who  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as 
Louis  XL,  on  "la  pieciiuse  bo-uche  de  hiquelle  soni  issus 
et  sorlis  tant  de  hons  mots  et  vertuevses  -leniences,"  authentic 
or  not,  is  interesting,  if  only  as  a  proof  of  the  high  degree 
of  estimation  in  which  the  ugliest  man  of  his  day  was  held. 
Jean  de  Maales,  who  annotated  a  portion  of  his  verse,  has 
recorded  how  the  pages  and  young  gentlemen  of  that 
epoch  were  required  daily  to  learn  by  heart  passages  of  his 
Breviaire  des  Nobles ;  Lydgate,  the  English  rhymester, 
studied  him  ardently  and  affectionately ;  and  Clement 
Marot  and  Octavien  de  Saint-G^lais,  writing  fifty  yeara 
after  his  death,  find  many  fair  words  for  the  old  poet,  their 
master  and  predecessor.  For  the  last  three  centuries,  how- 
ever, Alain  Chartier  has  been  remembered  rather  on  account 
of  the  kijBs  aforesaid  than  for  the  sake  of  any  of  the  Ions 
mots  and  vertueiises  sentences  that  induced  it.  The  Renais- 
sance of  1830,  even,  that  has  made  so  many  glories  to 
blossom  anew,  has  not  justified  again  his  old  renown  in 
the  eyes  of  men.  As  a  poet  his  fame  has  yielded  to  that 
of  his  contemporary,  Charles  of  Orleans  ;  and  even  his 
eloquent  prose,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  part  of  his 
work,  has  awakened  no  interest  whatever.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  Alain  Chartier  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  influential  men  of  his  time.  His 
writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  breathe  an  ardent  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  are  notable,  in  some  instances,  for  a 
boldness  of  thought  and  freedom  of  idea  that  seem  to 
foreshadow  the  great  utterances  of  the  16th  century. 

Alain  Chartier,  who  is  crccUled  with  llio  iuvcution  of  the  ron- 
deau diclinallf,  used  all  tlio  fonns  of  verso  cuirent  at  that  period — 
roundel,  lay,  ballad,  and  comjilaint.  His  best  books  aio  Baid  lo 
bo  Ix  Uttre  des  Quatic  Dames,  wliicli  was  called  forth  by  tho 
bnltlo  of  Agincourt,  and  Le  Qtiadriloqiie-Iinecli/,  a  fiue  iratriotio 
dialogue,  bearing  dnto-H22.  Seo  Manc«l,  Alaiik  ClMrlicr,  itudt 
hillioffrapMque  el  lilUraire,  8vo.,  Paris,  18l9. 

CHAR'TISM  was  a  movement  for  radical  reform  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  which  originated  in  1838,  reached  its  culminat- 
ing point  in  1848,  and  collapsed  tho  same  year;  it  took  its 
name  from  tho  "  People's  Charier  "  or  "  National  Charter," 
the  document  in  which  the  scheme  of  reform  was  embodied. 
Tho  Reform  Bill  of  1832  left  a  large  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, especially  the  working-men,  dissatisfied.  Accordingly, 
in  1838,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  initiate  a  scheme 
of  more  radical  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  six  of 
the  most  advanced  members  of  the  House  had  a  consultation 
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with  the  deputies  of  the  "Working-men's  Association,"  the 
result  being  the  appearance  of  the  People's  Charter,  which 
embodied  in  the  six  following  points  the  programme  of  their 
party: — (1)  annual   parliaments;    (2)  unirersal  suffrage; 
(3)  vote  by  ballot ;  (4)  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
for  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  •  (6)  payment  of 
members ;   (6)  equal  electoral  districts.     The  most  inllu- 
ential  of  the  six  members  of  the  House  who  took  part  in 
the    drawing  up  of  the   charter  was  CCounell,   and   the 
methods  adopted  for  the  propagation  of  their  views  were 
those  practised  by  the  great  agitator  with  such  success. 
Monster  meetings  were  held,  at  which  seditious  language 
was  occasionally    spokeu,  and  slight  collisions   with   the 
military  took  place.     Petitions  of  enormous  size,  signed  in 
great  part  with  fictitious  names,  were  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  a  great  many  newspapers  were  started,  of  which 
the  Northern  Star,  conducted  by  Feargns  O'Connor,  the 
active  leader  of  the  movement,  had  a  circulation  of  50,000. 
In  1840  the  Chartist  movement  was  still  further  organized 
by  the  inauguration  at  Manchester  of  the  National  Charter 
Association,  which  rapidly  became  powerful,  being  the  head 
of   about   400    sister   societies,    which    are    said    to   have 
numbered  40,000  members.     Some  time,  after,  efforts  were 
made  towards  a  coalition  with  the  more  moderate  radicals,  but 
these  failed  ;  and  a  land  scheme  wa.s  started  by  O'Connor, 
which  prospered  for  a  few  years.     In  1844  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  some  of  the  leaders  was  only  too  well  illustrated 
by   their    attitude    towards    the    Anti-Corn-Law    League. 
O'Connor,  especially,  entered   into    a  public    controversy 
with  Cobden  and  Bright,  in  which  he  was  worsted;  aud 
he  even  endeavoured  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  League. 
But  it  was  not  till  1848,  during  a  season  of  great  suffering 
among  the  working  classes,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
revolution  at  Paris,  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Chartist 
movement  was  discovered,  aud   the  prevalent  discontent 
became  known.     Early  in  March  disturbances  occurred  in 
Glasgow  which  required  the  intervention  of  the  military, 
while  in  the  manufacturing  districts  all  over  the  West  of 
Scotland  the  operatives  were  ready  to  rise,  in  the  event  of  the 
main  movement  succeeding.    Some  agitation,  too,  took  place 
in  Edinburgh  and  in  Manchester,  but  of  a  milder  nature ; 
in  fact,  whUe  there  was  a  real  and  wide-spread  discontent, 
men  were  indisposed  to  resort  to  decided  measures.     The 
principal   scene    of    intended  Chartist  demonstration  was 
London.     An   enormous  gathering  of  half  a  million  was 
announced  for  the  10th  April  on  Keunington  Common, 
from  which  they  were  tn  march  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  present  a  petition  signed  by  nearly  six  million  names,  in 
order  by  this  imposing  display  of  numbers  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  the  six  points.     Probably  some  of  the  more 
violent   members   of   the   party   thought    to    imitate   the 
Parisian    mob   by  taking  power   entirely  into   their   own 
hands.     The  announcement  of  the  procession  excited  great 
alarm,  and  the  most  decided  measures  were  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  a  rising.     The  procession  was  for- 
bidden.    The  military  was  called  ont  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  aud  by  him  concealed  near  the 
'oridges   and   other    points    where   the    procession   might 
attempt  to  force  its  way.    Even  the  Bank  and  other  public 
buildings  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  special  con- 
stables, to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  170,000,  were  enrolled, 
one  of  whom  was  destined  shortly  after  to  be  the  emperor  of 
the  French.     After  all  these  gigantic  preparations  on  both 
sides   the  Chartist   demonstration  proved   to  be   a    very 
insignificant  affair.     Instead  of  half  a  million,  only  about 
50,000   asseoibled    on    Kenuington    Common,  and    their 
leaders,  Feargus  O'Connor  and  Ernest  Jones,  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  braving  the  authorities  by  conducting 
the  procession  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.     The  monster 
jutition  was  duly  presented,  and  scrutinized,  with  the  result 


that  the  number  of  signatures  was  found  to  have  beea 
grossly  exaggerated,  aud  that  the  most  unheard  of  falsifica- 
tion of  names  had  been  resorted  to.  Thereafter  th< 
movement  specially  called  Chartism  soon  died  out.  Tli« 
return  of  national  prosj)erity  relieved  the  working  classes  ol 
their  most  pressing  grievances  ;  and  subseqent  legiMative 
changes  have  in  great  measure  removed  the  causes  that 
existed  for  discontent  among  the  classes  which  mainly  sup- 
ported the  charter. 

CHAUTRES,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Eure- 
et-Loir,  55  miles  south-west  from  Paris  by  railway,  stands  on 
aslope  skirted  by  the  River  Eure,  which  flows  partly  within 
and  partly  beyond  the  ramparts.  Its  houses  are  antique 
aud  straggling  ;  but  there  are  four  fine  squares,  in  one  of 
which,  used  as  the  herb-market,  is  an  obelisk  in  memory  of 
General  Marceau,  a  native  of  the  town.  Chartres  is  the  seat  of 
a  tribunal  of  the  fii-st  instance,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  com- 
munal college,  and  a  diocesan  seminary  ;  and  it  has  a  weekly 
corn-market,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France  and  is 
well  managed  by  a  corporation  of  women.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  woollens  and  leather.  Its  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  a  vast  Gothic  edifice,  with  two  spires  of  different 
construction,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in 
France.  It  was  founded  in  the  11th  century  by  Bishop 
Fnlbert  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1020.  In  1 194  another  tonfiagration  laid  waste  the  new 
building  then  hardly  completed  ;  but  clergy  and  people  set 
zealously  to  work,  and  the  main  part  of  the  present  structure 
was  finished  by  1240.  Though  there  have  been  numerous 
minor  additions  and  alterations  since  that  time,  the  general 
character  of  the  cathedral  is  unimpaired.  The  upper 
woodwork  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1830,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  belfry  of  the  old  tower^  but  the  rest  of  the  building 
was  saved ;  and  it  still  preserves  some  of  its  magnificent 
stained-glass  windows  of  the  13th  century.  (See  Bultean, 
Descript.  de  la  catheih:  de  Chartres,  1850.)  The  churches  of 
St  Pierre  and  St  Andr(!  may  also  be  noticed. 

Cliartrcs  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Carnutcs,  and  bj 
vlio  Romans  was  called  Autricum,  from  the  river  Autura  (Eivrc). 
From  the  Komaus  it  jmsseil  into  the  hands  of  the  FranVish  kings, 
and  was  successively  taken  by  Thierry  II.,  kin;;  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy,  aud  by  the  Normaus,  who  burnt  it  in  852  and  872. 
It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  English,  f^oni  whom  it  was 
recovered  in  1432.  It  was  attacked  unsucccisfully  by  the  Trn- 
testants  in  1568,  and  was  taken  in  1591  by  Henry  IV.,  who  was  con- 
secrated there  three  years  afterwards.  In  the  Franco- Prussian  War 
it  was  seized  by  the  Germans  on  21st  Oct.  1870,  and  continued 
during  the  rest  of  the  campaign  an  important  centre  of  operations. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  cliicf  town  of  the  district  of 
Beauce,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  counts  of  Chartres  ;  and  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII.  the  title  of  diike  of  Chartres  has  been  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Orleaus.  Population  of  the  town  in  1872,  19,322; 
and  of  the  commune,  19,580. 

CHARTREUSE,  or  more  usually,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  establishments  of  the  order,  La  Geande  Chaktreuse; 
a  famous  Carthusian  monastery  of  France,  in  the  depart, 
ment  of  Isfere;  situated  about  14  miles  north  of  Grenoble, 
at  a  height  of  4268  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in' one 
of  the  upper  valleys  of  a  group  of  calcareous  mountains, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Guiers  Mort  and  the  Gniers  Vif, 
two  tributaries  of  the  Rhone.  The  settlement  was 
originally  founded  in  1084,  and  derived  its  name  from  a 
small  village  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east,  which  was 
formerly  known  simply  as  Chartreuse  or  Cartusia,  but  is 
now  distinguished  as  Saint  Pierre  de  Chartreuse.  The 
first  convent  on  the  present  site  was  not  erected  till  1137, 
and  most  of  the  present  edifice  is  of  a  later  date  than 
1676.  It  Btands  in  a  large  meadow,  which  slopes  to  the 
south-west,  and  is  watered  by  a  tiny  tributary  of  the 
Guiers  Mort  ;  on  the  north  a  fine  forest  rises  up  to  the  Col 
of  La  Ruchfere,  while  on  the  west  the  volley  is  shut  in  by 
well-wooded  heights,  and  on  the  cast  is  overshadowed  by 
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the  wliite  i-idges  of  Qrandsotu,  nhich  rise  upwards  of  2600 
feet  above  the  conveut  roof.  All  acccsa  to  the  spot  was 
formerly  by  difficult  and  defensible  pathways  ;  and  before 
the  construction  of  the  modern  roads,  it  was  very  seldom 
that  alien  visitors  disturbed  the  monks  in  their  retreat. 
One  of  the  principal  approaches  is  by  the  valley  of  the 
Quiets  Mort,  whieh  the  traveller  enters  at  St-Laureut-du- 
Pont,  a  village  of  about  1800  inhabitants,  with  a  deaf-mute 
institutiou  supported  by  the  Carthusians.  Passing  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream  he  next  reaches  the  picturesque 
hamlet  of  Foiirvoirie  (Latin /oj-a^a  via),  so  named  from  the 
road  which  was  driven  up  the  pass  at  the  suggestion  of  Le 
Eouz,  the  thirty- thiid  general  of  the  order,  in  the  16th 
century.  It  is  the  seat  of  iron  forges,  a  saw-mill,  a  farm, 
and  laboratories  belonging  to  the  monks;  and  it  was  formerly 
the  site  of  the  first  gateway  that  guarded  the  entrance  to 
their  domain.  The  river  is  there  spanned  by  a  noble  three- 
storied  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ;  and  about  three  miles 
higher  up  is  the  bridge  of  St  Bruno,  which  has  replaced 
the  older  P^rant  bridge  still  hanging  in  romantic  dilapida- 
tion over  the  torrent  A  short  distance  higher  up  begins 
the  new  part  of  the  road  constructed  by  M.  Eugene  Yiaud 
in  1853-4  ;  it  soon  leads  through  the  narrow  passage  of 
the  CEillette  or  Aiguillette,  formerly  guarded  by  a  second 
gateway,  beyond  which  no  female  footstep  was  permitted  ; 
and  after  having  passed  through  four  separate  tunnels,  it 
brings  the  traveller  in  sight  of  the  convent  in  about  three 
hours  from  St-Laureut-du-Pont.  Other  routes  of  less 
interest  are  by  the  villages  of  Sappey  and  La  Charmette. 
There  is  nothing  very  striking  or  beautiful  about  the 
architecture  of  the  Chartreuse, — its  principal  features  being 
the  high  roofs  of  dark  slate  aud  the  cross-surmounted 
turrets.  Within  the  buildings  there  are  four  halls  for  the 
reception  of  monks  from  the  Carthusian  provinces  of 
France,  Italy,  Burgundy,  aud  Germany,  about  sixty  cells 
for  the  resident  brethren,  a  church  of  the  15th  aild  16th 
oentories,  several  chapels,  and  a  library,  which  before  the 
Revolution  contained  a  valuable  collection  both  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  A  short  distance  from  the  main  building 
is  the  infirmary,  now  set  apart  under  the  direction  of  the 
sisters  of  charity  for  the  entertainment  of  female  visitors. 
Since  the  revolutionary  confiscation  of  1793  the  domain  of 
Chartreuse  has  belonged  to  the  state,  aud  the  monks,  who 
were  permitted  to  return  to  the  monastery  in  1816,  pay  a 
nominal  rent  for  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  the  right  of 
pasturage,  aud  have  no  longer  any  property  in  the 
neighbouring  forests,  which  are  iu  great  measure  due  to 
their  predecessors.  Their  revenue  is  augmented  by  the 
sale  of  various  pharmaceutical  preparations  known  as  the 
Elixir,  the  Boule  d'Acier  (a  mineral  paste  or  salve),  and  the 
Chartreuse.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  last— a  famous 
aromatic  liqueur — carnations,  absiuthium,  and  the  young 
buds  of  the  pina  tree  ore  employed  ;  there  are  three  kinds 
— a  green,  a  yellow,  and  a  white — differing  in  degree  of 
strength.  The  monks  are  distinguished  by  an  active 
benevolence,  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  all  the 
surrounding  villages,  where  churches,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  similar  institutions  have  been  erected  and  maintained 
at  their  expense.  See  Beuno  and  CiUTHnsiANs  ;  also 
Adolphe  Joanne's  Da»pliine  tl  Savoie,  1870,  and  Jules 
Taulier"*  Gvidi  Ju  Yoyageur  d  la  Grande  Ckarlreute,  1860. 

CHARYBDIS.     See  Scylla  and  Chaeybdis. 

CHASE,  Salmon  Poktland  (1808-1873),  an  American 
statesman,  was  born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
13th  of  January  1808.  After  graduating  with  distinction 
at  Dartmouth  College,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  opened  a 
classical  school  at  Washington,  and  eommenced  the  study 
of  law  under  William  Wirt  In  1830  ho  was  admitted  tw 
the  bar  ;  and  he  soon  after  gained  for  himself  considerable 
teputatioD    by   a   compilation    of   the   statutrs    of    Ohio. 


Throughout  his  whole  career  he  was  a  consistent  and 
vigorous  opponent  of  slavery.  From  the  first  he  was 
willing  to  risk  his  hopes  of  professional  success  by  under- 
taking the  defence  of  runaway  slaves  or  of  those  who 
assisted  their  escape ;  aud  he  boldly  argued  that  slavery 
was  merely  an  institution  of  the  individual  States,  to  which 
the  national  Government  could  not  extend  its  sanction.  Ha 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  anti-slavery  convention  which 
met  at  Columbus  iu  1841,  in  the  first  "National  Liberty 
Couveution"'  of  18-13,  iu  the  "Southern  and  Western 
Liberty  Convention  "  of  1845,  aud  in  the  second  "  National 
Liberty  Convention  "  of  1847.  He  also  presided  over  the 
"National  Couveution"  of  1848,  which  nominated  Van 
Bureu  for  president  aud  Adams  for  vice-president  In 
1849  he  became  member  of  the  senate;  and  in  1855  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  iu  which  position  he  was  so 
popular  that  he  was  re-elected,  two  years  after,  by  an 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  votes.  He  was  also  threa 
times  nominated  for  the  presidency,  though  he  never 
attained  that  dignity. 

On  the  accession  of  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  in  Marclj 
1861,  Chase  became  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  this  most  Important  and  difficult  post  with 
the  greatest  energy  till  June  1864.  Still,  notwithstanding 
his  ability  and  zeal,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  measures  ho 
adopted  were  the  best  even  in  the  extremely  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed.  Though  he  appears 
to  have  apprehended  some  of  the  evU  consequences  likely 
to  arise  from  the  creation  of  inconvertible  notes,  he  argues 
that  their  issue  was  necessary  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
increase  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country,  while,  in 
fact,  employed  as  it  was  by  Government  in  defraying 
expenses,  it  could  have  no  such  effect  At  first  Chase 
contemplated  raising  a  large  sum  by  direct  taxation  ;  bui 
this  course  Congress  refused  to  pursue.  He  was  forced, 
therefore,  to  resort  to  a  considerable  increase  of  the  taxes 
on  imports,  to  issues  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
and  to  enormous  loans,  which  were  contracted  upon  un- 
necessarily expensive  terms.  The  interest  was,  in  reality, 
about  double  its  nominal  amount,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  paid  in  gold  ;  and,  beside  this,  a  considerable  loss  was 
sustained  through  the  arrangement  by  which  the  debt  col- 
tracted  in  depreciated  paper  was  discharged  in  coin. 

It  was  under  his  management  that  Congress  passed  the 
Banking  Law  of  February  1863,  which,  as  amended  in  June 
1864,  is  still  in  force  (see  Banking,  voL  iii.  p.  310).  It  was 
at  that  time  useful  in  two  ways  ;  for  it  procured  for  the 
Government,  in  its  necessity,  a  considerable  loan  from  the 
banks,  and  it  replaced  the  notes  of  the  banks,  which  had  lost 
thoir  credit  through  frequent  failures,  by  notes  which  pos- 
sessed the  Government  guarantee.  Its  great  recommenda- 
tlou  at  present  Is  that  it  secures  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
note  currency. 

Iu  December  of  the  year  in  which  he  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  treasury.  Chase  was  appointed  ChM 
Justice  of  tde  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  aud  iu 
this  capacity  he  had  to  undertake  the  responsibility  ot 
superintending  the  trial  of  President  Johnson.  But  bis 
health  was  now  broken,  and  his  old  activity  was  no  longer 
possible.  In  June  1870  he  suffered  a  shock  of  apoplexy, 
aud  on  May  7,  1873,  he  died  at  Now  York. 

CHASTELAIN,  Geoboes  (1403-1476),  called  L'Advn- 
tureuje,  the  celebrated  Burgundian  chronicler,  was  bom  at 
Alost  in  Flanders.  When  only  seven  years  old  be  began 
the  study  of  letters.  This,  however,  ho  abandoned  t4» 
become  a  soldier,  serving  first  of  aU  as  a  squira  Particu- 
larly favoured  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  ho 
quitted  the  carter  of  arms  towards. 1443,  and  devot«d  him- 
self to  the  service  of  that  prince,  who  made  him  successively 
poutler,  orator,  and  finally  grand  chronicler  of  the  house  of 
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Burgundy.  In  addition  to  such  duties  as '  these  offices 
entailed  upon  their  holder,  Chastelam  was  often  em- 
ployed diplomatically,  and  was  also  accustomed  to  direct 
the  dramatic  entertainments  designed  for  the  amusement  of 
the  ducal  court.  A  heavy  but  insolent  opuscule  in  verse, 
published  by  him  in  1455,  had  nearly  compromised  his 
safety,  as  it  was  held  to  contain  reflections  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  the  king  and  nubility  of  FrauLC  ;  Chastelain, 
however,  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  by  issuing  a 
sort  of  reply  (in  prose)  to  his  own  libel.  About  this  time, 
too,  at  the  request  of  Philip,  he  began  his  most  important 
work,  the  Grande  Chronitjue.  Philip's  son,  Charles  tho 
Bold,  continued  to  confide  in  and  favour  Chastelaiu  as  his 
father  had  done,  and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  with  the  title  of  JndicMire — a  designation 
intended  as  descriptive  of  one  who  "  d^moustroit  par 
escripture  authentique  les  admirables  gestes  dss  chevaliers 
et  confreres  de  Tordje."  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign, 
however,  Chastelaiu  retired  to  Valenciennes,  where  he  busied 
himself  till  his  death  in  the  production  of  his  Chronique 
(in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Jean  Molinet,  his  disciple 
and  continuator)  and  of  other  works,  imaginative  and  his- 
torical. 

Among  his  contemporaries,  Georges  Chastelaiu  acquired 
by  his  verses  the  style  and  title  of  a  second  Homer ;  but 
posterity,  in  relegating  his  poetry  to  eternal  oblivion,  has 
been  careful  of  his  memory.  As  an  historian,  Chastelaiu  is 
deserving  of  more  attention.  He  was  a  soldier  and  traveller, 
who  had  yet  been  trained  to  letters,  the  favourite  of  a 
splendid  prince,  and  personally  acquaiuted  with  most  of  tho 
actors  in  the  great  scenes  which  his  position  enabled  him 
to  study  on  the  very  theatre  of  their  action.  His  method  of 
writing  history,  to  judge  by  a  declaration  of  his  own  }-et 
extant,  was  not  such  as  would  have  occurred  to  the  mere 
compiler  or  writer  from  dictation.  The  vast  mass  of  material 
collected  during  his  long  and  busy  life  was  intended  to  be 
fused  and  shaped  as  his  own  conclusions,  his  own  great 
experience  of  men  and  years,  should  determine,  and  not 
altogether  according  to  the  requirements  of  party  and  feudal 
feeling.  Impartiality,  however,  must  not  be  considered 
one  of  his  virtues.  A  brilliant  ."tatirist,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  master  of  eulogy,  it  was  his  interest  to  use  all  his 
gift  in  his  master's  service,  and  he  did  so  use  it. 

Only  three  fragments  of  the  Chronique,  which  was  to  hovo 
filled  six  volumes,  in  folio  are  known  to  exist — the  first  ex- 
tendingfrom  1419  to  1422, and  the  second, withlarge breaks 
in  the  text,  from  14G1  to  1474.  A  third  mutilated  frag- 
ment is  understood  to  refer  to  the  period  uncovered  by  the 
larger  chapters,  but  it  neither  tells  a  connected  story  nor 
fills  tho  great  gap  between  the  other  two. 

Sco  liiiclion,  Chronigiics  nutionaUs  nml  Ftiiithlon  litUmire; 
Qniclicrat,  JSibliolhijiie  do  VEcolc  ihs  Charles;  Itciffenberg,  Dues 
lit  Hour goijne,  8to,  1836. 

CHASTELARD,  Pierre  Boscobel  de  (1540-1563), 
a  French  poet  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  born  in  Dauphind, 
and  was  a  sciou  of  the  house  of  Bayard.  From  the  service 
of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  Chastelard,  then  a  page, 
passed  to  the  houShhold  of  JIarshal  Damville,  whom  he 
.-accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Scotland  in  escort  of  !Mary 
(15G1).  He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  marshal's  train, 
but  left  for  Scotland  again  shortly  afterward,  bearing 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Mary  from  his  old  protector, 
Montmorency,  and  the  Reyrels  addressed  to  the  ex-queen 
of  France  by  Pierre  Rpnsard,  his  master  in  the  art  of  song. 
He  is  also  understood  to  have  undertaken  the  charge,  for 
transmission  to  the  poet,  of  the  service  of  plate  with  which 
Mary  rewarded  him.  But  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
queen,  who  is  said  to  have  encouraged  his  passion.  Copies  of 
verso  passed  between  them  ;  she  lost  no  occasion  of  showing 


herself  partial  to  his  persou  and  conversation.  The  yonag 
man  hid  himself  uuder  her  bed,  where  he  was  discovered 
by  her  maids  of  honour.  Mary  pardoned  the  ofifence,  and 
the  old  familiar  terms  between  them  were  resumed. 
Chastelard  was  so  rash  as  again  to  violate  her  privacy. 
He  was  discovered  a  second  time,  seized,  sentenced,  and 
hanged  the  next  morning.  He  met  his  fate  valiantly  and 
consistently,  reading,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  his  mas- 
ter's noble  llymne  de  la  Mort — "Trfes-bien  fait  et  propre 
pour  ne  point  faire  abhorer  la  mort" — and  turning  at  the 
instant  of  doom  towards  tho  palace  of  Holyrood,  to  address 
to  his  unseen  mistress  the  famous  farewell — "  Adieu,  toi 
si  belle  et  si  cruelle,  qui  me  tues  et  que  je  ne  puis  cesser 
d'aimer."  This  at  least  is  the  version  of  Brantome,  who  is, 
however,  as  notoriously  untrustworthy  as  an  authority 
as  he  is  charming  as  a  writer.  Another  account  is  that 
the  plaint  was  a  reproach,  contained  iu  the  exclamatioa 
"Oruelle  reinel"  and  emphasized  by  a  threatening  gestors 
addressed  to  JIary's  apartments. 

Sworder  and  amorist,  audacious  and  irreligious,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  tho  nobility  of  art  and  some  taste  for 
its  practice,  Chastelard  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
golden  youth  of  the  French  Beuaissauce.  As  a  poet  Iia 
is  not  remarkable — merely  one  of  "  the  mob  of  gentle- 
men who  wrote  with  ease,"  in  spite  of  the  notes  of  truth 
and  passion  occasionally  to  be  distinguished  through  tha 
clink  and  fall  of  his  verse.  But  for  his  madness  of  love, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  that  he  would  have  left  no  shadow  or 
shred  of  himself  behind.  As  it  is,  however,  his  life  and 
death  are  of  interest  as  illusti-ating  the  wild  days  iu  whick 
his  lot  was  cast. 

Sue  Chnliiui-3,  Life  of  llary  Queen  of  Seals;  Kncx,  Ifistoiij  oj 
the  r^rfoi-iimlion ;  Jlijjuct,  Jliiloire  de  ilnrie  Stuart;  Dnrgaud, 
Hhtoire  dc  Marie  Stuurt ;  I.o  Labourcur,  ilimoirca  dc  Caslehiaui 
Brnntonie,  ileinoii-ca.  Jlr  .Swinburne's  tragedy  of  Chustclurd  is  to* 
well  known  to  need  more  than  passing  reference. 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  Franjois  Rex^,  'Viscount  db 
(17CS-1848),  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  ths 
reaction  against  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  most  couspicuous  figure  iu  French  literature  during  th» 
First  Empire,  was  born  at  St  Malo,  September  4,  17G8. 
Here,  as  beautifully  narrated  by  himself,  his  naturally 
poetical  temperament  was  fostered  by  picturesque  influences, 
the  mysterious  resei-ve  of  his  morose  father,  the  ardent  piety 
of  his  mother,  the  traditions  of  his  ancient  family,  the 
legends  and  antiquated  customs  of  the  sequestered  Breton 
district,  above  all,  the  vagueness  and  solemnity  of  tho 
neighbouring  ocean.  He  received  his  education  at  Dol  and 
Rennes,  and  after  declining  to  enter  the  church  from  an 
absence  of  vocation,  obtained  a  commission  iu  the  army 
when  on  the  poiut  of  proceediug  to  try  his  fortune  in  Indil 
(1788). 

His  thirst  for  distinction,  further  excited  by  the  political 
convulsions  of  the  following  year,  found  vent  m  a  roniantio 
scheme  for  the  discoveiy  of  the  North  AVest  Passage,  iu 
pursuance  of  which  he  departed  for  America  in  1790.  Tli9 
passage  was  not  found  or  even  attempted,  but  the  adventurer 
returned  enriched  with  the  to  him  more  important  discovery 
of  his  own  powers  and  vocation,  conscious  of  his  marvellous 
faculty  for  the  delineation  of  nature,  and  stored  with  ideas 
aiTd  imagery,  the  material  of  much  of  his  future  work.  His' 
return  coincided  with  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Chateau- 
briand, a  Breton  and  a  soldier,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
throw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  emigrants.  After  tho 
failure  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  invasion  he  retired  to 
England,  where  he  lived  obscurely  for  several  years,  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  and 
elaborating  The  Nalckei,  a  prose  epic  designed  to  portray 
the  life  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes,  and  inspired  by  reminis- 
cences of  his  American  travels.     Two  brilliant  episodes  of 
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tkia  work,  Alata  and  Sene,  Lave  acquired  universal 
renown  ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
unreality  of  its  pictures  of  savage  life,  belongs  to  that 
unfortunate  coropromise  between  the  forms  of  prose  and 
poetry  in  a  manner  imposed  upon  the  French  language  by 
the  penury  of  its  poetic  diction,  but  incapable  of  the 
perfection  of  either  poetry  or  prose.  Chateaubriand's  first 
publication,  however,  was  the  Essaij  on  Revolutions  (17^7). 
In  this  remarkable  work,  which  the  author  subsequently 
retracted,  but  took  care  not  to  suppress,  he  appears  as  a 
mediator  between  royalist  and  revolutionary  ideas,  a  free- 
thinker in  religion,  and  in  philosophy  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Rousseau.  A  great  change  in  his  views  was, 
however,  at  hand,  induced,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  by 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  the  same  year.  It  is  certain 
that  upon  his  restoration  to  his  country  three  years  subse- 
quently, the  Genhis  of  Chrintianiii)  was  already  in  an 
advanced  state.  Before  publishing  it,  however,  he 
determined  to  make  an  essay  with  an  episode  of  his 
romance.  Alala,  or  The  Loves  of  2'ico  Haviif/es,  appeared 
in  1801,  and  immediately  raised  the  author  to  the  summit 
of  literary  distinction.  E.xquisite  style,  impassioned 
eloquence,  and  glowing  descriptions  of  nature,  gained 
indulgence  for  the  incongruity  between  the  rudeuess  of  the 
personages  and  the  refinement  of  the  sentiments,  and  for 
the  distasteful  blending  of  prudery  with  sensuousness  ;  the 
latter  was  indeed  conformable  to  the  example  of  the  author's 
models  and  predecessors.  Alike  in  its  merits  and  defects, 
the  piece  i.s  a  more  emphatic  aod  highly-coloured  "  Paul 
and  Virginia;"  it  has  been  justly  suid  that  Bernardin  Saiut 
Pierre  models  in  marble  and  Chateaubriand  in  bronze. 
Encouraged  by  his  success,  the  author  resumed  his  Genius 
•f  Christianity,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  just 
mpon  the  eve  of  Napoleon's  re-establishment  of  the  CathoL'c 
religion,  for  which  it  thus  almost  seemed  to  have  prepared 
the  way.  No  coincidence  could  have  been  more  opportune, 
and  Chateaubriand  might  almost  be  pardoned  for  esteeming 
kimself  the  counterpart  of  Napoleon  in  the  intellectual 
•rder,  as  be  certainly  did.  In  composing  his  work  he  had 
borne  in  mind  the  admouitvon  of  his  friend  Joubert,  that 
the  public  would  care  very  little  for  his  erudition  and  very 
much  for  his  eloquence.  It  is  consequently  an  inefficient 
production  from  the  point  of  view  of  serious  argument. 
The  considerations  derived  from  natural  theology  are  but 
eommonplaces  rendered  dazzling  by  the  magic  of  stylo  ; 
and  the  parallels  between  Christianity  and  antiquity, 
especially  in  arts  and  letters,  are  at  best  ingenious  sophis- 
tries. The  less  polemical  passages,  however,  where  the 
author  depicts  the  glories  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  its 
accessories,  or  expounds  its  symbolical  significance,  are 
splendid  instances  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  accuaiula- 
tiou  and  judicious  distribution  of  particulars  gorgeous  in 
the  mass,  and  individually  treated  with  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  detail  Taken  altogether,  the  work  is  a  master- 
piece of  literary  art,  and  its  immediate  effect  was  very 
considerable.  It  admirably  subserved  the  statecraft  of 
Napoleon,  who  appointed  the  writer  nttachiS  at  Borne, 
and  when  his  insubordinate  and  intriguing  spirit  compelled 
his  recall,  transferred  him  aa  envoy  to  the  canton  of  the 
Valais.  The  murder  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  took  place 
during  hia  absence  on  this  mission.  Chateaubriand,  to  his 
honour,  immediately  resigned  his  post,  and  subsequently 
nanifested  great  courage  in  his  indirect  censures  of 
Napoleon  in  a  journal  of  which  bo  had  become  proprietor, 
and  which  was  ultimately  suppressed.  Ere  this  he  had 
departed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  undertaken,  as  ho 
Bubsequently  acknowledged,  less  in  a  devotional  spirit  than 
IB  quest  of  new  imagery,  and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
a  lady  friend.  The  journey  produced  (1811)  a  record  of 
»i"8vel  distinguished  by  his  habitual  picturesquenrss,  and 


also  inspired  his  prose  epic  of  The  Martyrs,  published  two 
years  previously.  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the 
argument  of  the  Geu,\is  of  Chriuiauily  thrown  into  an 
objective  form.  Jloore's  Ei/icureau,  and  the  more  ambitious 
passages  of  Bulwer's  earlier  romances,  may  convey  an 
adequate  notion  of  it  to  the  merely  English  reader.  As  in 
the  A'picurean,  the  professed  design  is  the  contrast  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  which  fails  of  its  purpose 
partly  from  the  absence  of  real  insight  into  the  genius  of 
antiquity,  and  partly  because  the  heathen  are  the  most 
interesting  characters  after  all.  Two  years  previously  liiul 
appeared  Jieue,  another  detached  episode  of  The  Nuichez, 
and  perhaps  Chateaubriand's  most  charijcteristic  production. 
The  connecting  links  in  European  literature  between  Wer- 
ther  and  Childe  Harohl,  it  paints  with  wonderful  mastery 
the  misery  of  a  morbid  and  dissatisfied  soul,  the  type  of  a 
character  blighted  by  over-sensitiveness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  egotism  thinly  disguised  by  poetical  sentiment  on 
the  other.  The  representation  is  mainly  from  the  life,  and 
Chateaubriand  must  certainly  be  acquitted  of  the  unreality 
and  affectation  which  so  frequently  characterize  similar 
delineations  of  the  poetic  temperament,  fiend's  morbid  de- 
spondency is  but  the  too  faithful  protrait  of  the  desolation 
begotten  in  his  own  mind  by  the  unnatural  alliance  between 
opulence  of  imagination  and  poverty  of  heart.  His  sister 
Lucile  is  the  Am61ie  of  the  story.  The  Natchez,  of  which 
Rene  was  to  have  formed  an  episode,  was  not  published 
until  1826,  at  which  time  also  appeared  the  beautiful  tale 
of  Tlte  Last  of  the  Ahencerrayes,  written  about  1809,  and, 
as  the  author  asserts,  withheld  from  publication  on  account 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  With  this  composition  Chateau- 
briand's career  as  an  imaginative  writer  is  closed;  and  we 
have  henceforth  chiefly  to  consider  him  as  a  politician. 
His  character  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  comprised  in  a 
sentence ;  he  was  equally  formidable  to  his  antagonists 
when  in  opposition  and  to  his  friends  when  in  office.  His 
poetical  receptivity  and  impressionableness  rendered  him 
honestly  inconsistent  with  himself,  while  his  vanity  and 
ambition,  too  morbidly  acute  to  be  restrained  by  the  ties 
of  party  allegiance,  made  him  dangerous  and  untrustworthy 
as  a  political  associate.  His  pamphlet,  BoiKijiarle  and  the 
Bourbons,  published  in  1814,  while  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
yet  trembled  in  the  balance,  was  as  opportune  in  the 
moment  of  its  appearance  as  the  Goiius  of  Christianity,  and 
produced  a  hardly  less  signal  efl'ect.  Louis  XVIIl.  declared 
that  it  had  been  worth  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  him. 
Choteaubriaud  was  called  to  his  councils,  accompanied  him 
to  Ghent  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  for  a  time  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  excesses  of  the  royalist  reaction. 
Political  bigotry,  however,  was  not  among  his  faulta ; 
ho  gradually  drifted  into  liberalism  and  opposition,  and 
upon  a  change  of  ministry,  obtained  the  London  embassy, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  represent  his  country  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona.  He  hero  made  himself  mainly 
responsible  for  the  iniquitous  invasion  of  Spain, — au 
expedition  undertaken,  as  he  himself  admits,  with  the 
puerile  idea  of  restoring  French  prestige  by  a  military 
parade.  He  next  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  he  soon  lost  by  his  desertion  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
question  of  a  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
After  another  interlude  of  effective  pamphleteering  in 
opposition,  he  accepted  the  embassy  to  Rome  under  the 
Martignac  administration,  resigned  it  at  Prince  Polignac's 
accession  to  office,  and  on  the  downfall  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  made  one  last  extremely  brilliant  but 
inevitably  fruitless  protest  from  the  tribune  in  defence  of 
the  principle  of  legitimacy.  During  the  first  half  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign  he  was  still  active  with  his  pen,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  most  efficient  champion  of  the  exiled 
dynasty,  but  as  ^eara  increased  upon  him,  and  the  prospect 
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of  hiB  again  performing  a  conspicuous  part  diininishod,  he 
relapsed  into  an  attitude  of  complete  discouragement,  and 
contributed  to  cbiil  the  ardour  of  his  own  party.  His 
narrative  of  his  share  in  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  LifeoJ 
llatiee,  and  his  translation  of  Milton,  belong  to  the  writings 
of  these  later  days.  He  expired  on  July  4,  1848,  wholly 
exhausted  and  thoroughly  discontented  with  himself  and  the 
World,  but  affectionately  tended  by  his  old  friend  Madame 
B^camier,  herself  deprived  of  sight.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Grand  Bey,  a  lonely  islet  off  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  Shortly  after  his  death  his  memory  was  power- 
fully revived,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  much 
adverse  criticism,  by  the  publication,  with  sundty  mutila- 
tions as  has  been  suspected,  of  his  celebrated  J/emoires 
ttOiHie-Tombe,  the  composition  of  which  hod  occupied  him 
ot  intervals- during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  These 
memoirs  undoubtedly  reveal  his  vanity,  his  egotism,  the 
frequeut  hoUowness  of  his  professed  convictions,  aud  his 
incapacity  for  sincere  attachment,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  Madame  R6camier.  They  abound,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  beauties  of  the  first  order,  and  much  of  the  rough 
treatment  they  have  experienced  is  attributable  to  the 
animosity  of  party.  Their  principal  literary  defect  is  the 
frequent  encroachment  of  the  historical  element  upon  the 
autobiographical,  the  writer's  exaggerated  estimate  of  his 
own  consequence  leading  him  to  allow  a  disproportionate 
space  to  transactions  in  which  he  had  in  fact  but  little 
share. 

Chateaubriand  ranks  rather  as  a  great  rhetorician  than 
as  a  great  poet,  rather  as  a  great  writer  than  a  great  man. 
Something  of  affectation  or  unreality  commonly  interferes 
with  the  enjoyment  of  his  finest  works.  The  Genius  of 
Christianity  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  special  pleading ;  Atala 
is  marred  by  its  unfaithfulness  to  the  truth  of  uncivilized 
human  nature,  Rene  by  the  perversion  of  sentiment  which 
Bolicits  sympathy  for  a  character  rather  deserving  of  con- 
tempt. Chateaubriand's  fame  owes  much  to  the  timeliness 
of  his  appearances  in  print,  and  even  more  to  the  genuine 
conviction  of  'his  countrymen  that  French  literature  and 
European  literature  are  practically  convertible  terms.  They 
have  hence  made  his  position  in  the  former  the  standard  of 
his  influence  over  the  latter,;which,  for  an  author  so  widely 
read  and  so  generally  admired,  has  in  reality  been  but 
small  Even  in  France  he  is  chiefly  significant  as  marking 
the  transition  from  the  old  classical  to  the  modem  romantic 
school.  He  belongs  to  the  latter  bythe  idiosyncrasy  of  liis 
genius,  to  the  former  by  the  comparative  Beverity  of  his 
taste.  The  fertility  of  ideas,  .  ehemence  of  expression,  and 
luxury  of  natural  description,  which  he  shares  with  the 
romanticists,  are  controlled  by  a  discipline  imbibed  in  the 
school  of  their  predecessors.  His  palette,  always  brilliant, 
is  never  gaudy  ;  he  is  not  merely  a  painter  but  an  artist 
He  is  a  master  of  epigrammatic  and  incisive  sayings, 
.ind  has  contributed  as  much  as  any  great  French  writer  to 
foster  the  disastrous  national  partiality  for  la  yhrase. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  truly  characteristic  feature  of 
his  genius  is  the  peculiar  magical  touch  which  Mr  Arnold 
has  indicated  as  a  note  of  Celtic  extraction,  which  reveals 
some  occult  quality  in  a  familiar  object,  or  tinges  it,  one 
knows  not  how,  with  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,"  This  incommunicable  gift  is  of  necessity  genuine, 
and  supplies  an  element  of  sincerity  to  Chateaubriand's 
writings  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  artificial  effect  of 
his  calculated  sophistry  and  set  declamation.  It  is  also 
fortunate  for  his  fame  that  so  large  a  part  of  his  writings 
•  should  directly  or  indirectly  refer  to  himself,  for  on  this 
theme  he  always  writes  well.  Egotism  was  his  master- 
(lassion,  and  beyond  his  intrepidity  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
intellectual  carriage  his  charactei  presents  little  to  admire. 
ITo  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  compatibility  of  genuine 


poetic  emotion,  and  »ympathy  with  the  grander  aspects  both 
of  man  and  nature,  and  even  munificence  in  pecuniary 
matters,  with  absorption  in  self  and  general  sterility  of  heart. 

The  principal  autliority  for  Cliateaubriand's  biograpliy  ia  hia 
o«Ti  Mtmoircs  cTOutrc-Tombc.  The  Souvenirs  et  Correspondctiice  of 
lladame  Eecamier  may  also  be  consulted.  The  best  general  review 
of  his  character  and  writings  is  Sainte  Beiive's  Chateaubriand  et  so 
Qroupe  Littiraire,  Paiis,  1372  ;  see  also  tbe  Count  de  Marcellus's 
Chatcnuhriand  et  son  Temps,  and  for  his  diplomatic  cai'eer  the 
lattei'a  Souvenirs  Zh'ploinatiqiies.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  ia 
Saiute  Beuve's,  Paris,  1859-00.  (R.  O.) 

CHATEAUBRIANT,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Loire  Inf^rieure,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chfere,  a  tributary  of  the  Vilaine,  35 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Nantes.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  castle 
founded  in  1015  by  Briant,  count  of  Penthifevre ;  and  its 
principalornament  is  another  castle, built  in  1524by  Jean  de 
Laval,  and  famous  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Frangoise  de  Foix.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
Romanesque  church  dedicated  to  St  Jean  de  B6re.  The 
manufactures  are  mainly  woollen  stuffs  and  confectionery ; 
and  the  trade  is  in  iron,  coal,  and  wood.  Population  in 
1872,  4134. 

CHaTEAUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  capital  formerly  of 
the  countship  of  Dunois,  and  now  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  28  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Chartres.  •  It  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loir,  and  has  remains  of  an  old  castle,  several  ancient 
churches,  a  town-hall,  a  communal  college,  a  public  library, 
and  manufactures  of  woollens  and  leather.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1723,  and  in  1870  it  was 
captured  by  the  Germans.     Population  in  1872,  6923. 

CHITEAU-QONTIER,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
anarrondissementin  thedepartmeat  of  Mayenne,ontheright 
bank  of  the  JIayenne  river,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Laval.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a 
communal  college,  three  hospitals,  an  agricultural  society, 
public  baths,  extensive  bleach  fields,  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  is  also  the  entrepot  of  a  greal 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  department  in  wine,  slate,  iron,  aud 
coal.  Chateau-Gontier  owes  its  origin  and  its  name  to  a 
castle  erected  in  1037  by  Gunther,  the  steward  of  Ftdqnes 
Nerra  of  Anjou,  on  the  site  of  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  St  Aubin  d' Angers.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
family,  the  lordship  was  assigned  by  Louis  XI.  to  Philippe 
de  Comines.  The  town  suffered  severely  during  the 
wars  of  the  League,  and  in  the  Vendean  struggle  it  was 
the  scene  of  sanguinary  proceedings.  Population  in  1872, 
7048. 

CHATEAUROUX,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Indre,  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indre,  90  miles  by  rail  S.W.  of  Orleans.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  assize,  and  tribunals  of  primary  instance 
and  commerce;  and  it  has  a  castle,  now  used  as  the  town-hall, 
a  cathedral,  erected  about  1873,  a  society  of  arts  and 
agriculture,  a  communal  college,  a  theatre,  and  a  public 
library.  It  is  ill  built,  with  narrow  filthy  streets.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  woollens,  in  which  a  great  part  ol 
its  inhabitants  are  employed ;  it  has  an  active  trade  in 
woollen  yarn,  leather,  iron,  grain,  and  cattle,  and  there  are 
quarries  of  lithographic  stone  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
castle  from  which  it  takes  its  name  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  by  Raoul,  prince  of  D^ols,  end 
passed  into  the  possession  of  several  noble  families.  In 
1215  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Franciscan  monasteries  wai 
/ounded  in  the  town  by  William  of  Chauvigny.  Raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  countship  in  1497,  and  to  that  of  duchy  in 
1616.  it  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  Louis  IL  ol 
Bourbon,  prince  of  Condd.  and  the  castle  served  for  iLe 
incarceration  of  his  wife  for  twenty-three  years.  Genera! 
Bsrttttnd  wns  born  in  the  castle  in  1773.  nnd  his  status 
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adorns  the  Place  Saiute  H^Une,  Population  of  the  town  ia 
1-872,  16,858;  of  the  commune,  18,670. 

CHATEAU-TEIERKY,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
au  ai'oudissement  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  on  the  right 
bauk  of  the  Marne,  and  connected  with  au  extensive  suburb 
ou  the  opposite  bauk  by  ,a  fine  stoue  bridge  of  three 
orches.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  instance, 
nud  has  a  commuual  college,  a  public  library,  and  manu- 
fiictures  of  linen,  cotton,  leather,  and  earthenware.  It 
coutaius  a  marble  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  La 
Fontaine,  w.ho  waS  born  in  the  town  ;  and  his  house  is  still 
jirejsrved  in  the  street. that  was  formerly  called  after  the 
Cordeliers,  but  now  bears  the  name  of  the  poet.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  are  the  rui'js  of  a  castle,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Charles  Martel  for  Thierry  IV.,  and  is 
))lainly  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  town.  ChAteau- 
Thierry  was  foj-merly  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Brie 
Pouillense,  and  recei\"ed  the  title  of  a  duchy  from  Charles 
IX.  in  1566.  Its  position  has  brought  upon  it  numerous 
disasters  from  time  to  time.  It  was  captured  by  the 
English  iu  1421,  by  Charles  V.  in  1645,  and  by  the  Spanish 
in  1591.  During  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  it  was  pillaged 
iu  1652;  and  in  the  campaign  of  1814  it  suffered  severely. 
Ou  February  12  of  the  latter  year  the  Russo-Prussian  forces 
vere  beaten  by  Napoleon  in  the  neighbourhood.  Popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1872,  5347;    of  the  commune,  6623. 

CHATELLERAULT,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vienne,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,' which  connects  it  with  the  suburb  of  Chftteauueuf 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Poitiers! 
It  stands  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  has  several  fine  promenades, 
but  is  irregularly  built.  It  has  tribunals  of  primary 
iustance  and  commerce,  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a  public 
fountain,  a  communal  college,  au  exchange,  a  hospital,  a 
society  of  agriculture,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  France ;  and  has  a 
Government  manufactory  of  swords  and  bayonsts,  established 
in  1820.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  wines,  dried  fruits, 
slates,  iron,  corn,  hemp,  and  timber.  Population  in  1872, 
13,363. 

.  Chitfllcranit,  or  Casinim  Hernldi,  dcrivos  its  name  from  a  castle 
built  in  the  11th  ceutiuy.  In  ISH  it  wns  mndo  a  dnchy  in  fnvour  of 
Gilbert  of  Bourbon,  count  of  Moutpensier,  but  uotlong  after  it  wes 
reunited  to  tho  Crowu.  In  1548  it  was  bestowed  on  Jamea  Hamil- 
ton, second  earl  of  Arran ;  but  it  was  forfeited  by  failure  of  male  issue. 
Tho  title,  however,  continued  to  be  claimed  by  tho  dukes  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  earls  of  Aborcom,  who  were  both  descended  by  tho 
fem&lo  side  from  the  original  possessor.  A  decree  of  the  Frencii 
Council  of  State  decided  against  tlie  oarl,  and  tho  title  was  rebestowed 
in  the  duke  of  Hamilton  by  Napoleou  IU. 

CHATHA3f,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
nn  the  south  side  of  the  Med  way  about  15  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  27  miles 
east  of  London.  Though  still  nominally  distinct,  it 
ill  practically  united  with  Rochester  on  the  west,  and 
ia  in  close  proximity  to  Brompton  and  Gillingham  ou  tho 
east.  In  Chatham  proper  tho  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  docks  and  fortifica- 
tions, there  are  but  few  objects  of  interest  St  Mary's 
chiirch  is  a  brick  building  erected  about  1788,  out  occupying 
the  sito  of  an  earlier  structure  of  the  14th  century;  it  con- 
tains a  monumental  brass  to  the  memory  of  Stephen 
Borough,  tho  discoverer  of  tho  northern  passage  to  Russia. 
There  are  a  few  remains  of  tho  hospital  for  lepers  founded 
by  Bishop  Gundulf  in  1078;  but  tho  funds  for  its  main- 
tenance were  appropriated  by  decision  of  tho  court  of 
chancery  to  the  now  hospital  of  St  Bartholomew  erected  in 
1863  within  the  boundaries  of  Rochester.  Tho  almshouse, 
established  in  i5'J2  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  for  poor  decayed 
soamen  and  shipwrights,  is  still  in  existence,  tho  building 


having  been  re-erected  in  the  present  century;  but  the  fund 
called  the  Chatham  Chest,  originated  by  Hawkins  and 
Drake  in  1588,  was  incorporated  with  Greenwich  Hospital 
in  1802.  The  town  possesses  numerous  churches  and 
chapels  of  various  denominations,  a  ragged  school,  a  nautical 
school,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  lecture  halL  The 
Medway  union  workhouse  is  situated  a  short  distance  to 
the  south-east.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  springs 
at  the  village  of  Lupton,  about  halt  a  mile  further  off  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  extensive  reservoirs  were  con- 
structed in  1862  at  Star  Hill  in  the  neighbourhbod  of  the 
village.  Numerous  brickyards,  lime-kilns,  And  flour-mille 
are  in  the  surroundiug  djstrict,  and  the  town  carries fuo 
a  large  retail  trade,  partly  from  the  presence  of  the  garrison. 


Plan. of  Chatliom. 

The  fortifications  are  among  the  mosl'^laborate"  In^tlio 
kingdom.  The  so-called  Chatham  Lines  ought  rather  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  vUlage  of  Brompton  which  they 
enclose.  They  were  commenced  in  1758  and  completed 
in  1807  ;  but  various  alterations  and  additions  have  since 
been  effected.  They  are  strengthened  by  several  detached 
forts  and  redoubts,  and  consist  of  a  very  intricate  ^y^tem 
of  trenches,  batteries,  and  subterranean  passages.  Fort 
Pitt,  which  rises  above  tho  town  to  the  west,  was  built  in 
1779,  and  is  now  used  as  a  goneral  militaT  hospital;  Jt 
fras  regarded  as  the  principal  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
tho  country  UU  the  foundation  of  Nctlcy  in  Hampshire. 
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The  lines  include  tlic  Chatham,  the  Royal  Marine,  the 
Brompton,  the  Hut,  and  St  Mary's  barracks ;  ^.Vie  garrison 
hospital  and  Melville  hospital ;  the  arsenal  with  its  large 
park  of  artillery  ;  the  gymnasium,  established  iu  1864  for 
gymnastic  exercise  ;  the  military  school  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  sappers  and  engineers,  opened  in  1812  ;  a 
military  institute  for  the  meu  in  garrison ;  the  convict 
prison ;  and,  finally,  the  extensive  system  of  dockyards 
which  has  made  the  towu  so  famous. 

Numerous  Roman  remains,  both  architecturnl  and 
domestic,  have  been  discovered  at  Chatham  and  Brnmpton  ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Roman  city  of 
Rochester.  Till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  place  was  a 
mere  insignificant  village;  but  before  1588  the  queen 
established  the  first  dockyard  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Ordnance  Wharf,  and  erected  Cattle  Upnor  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  for  its  defence.  The  situa- 
tion was  changed  in  the  following  reign,  and  under  the 
Charleses  extensive  additions  were  made.  The  history  of 
the  town  since  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  in  1667  has  been 
mainly  the  history  of  the  naval  and  military  establishments. 
The  parliamentary  borough,  which  returns  one  member, 
includes  the  towns  of  Chatham  and  Brompton,  and  the 
villages  of  Gillingham,  Chatham  Hill,  and  New  Brompton, 
and  covers  an  area  of  2707  acres.  The  population  of  the 
borough  in  1871  numbered  45,792  persons,  of  whom 
24,873  were  males  and  20,919  females. 

CHATHAM,  William  Pitt,  First  Earl  of  (1708- 
1778),  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  and  parlia-' 
inentary  orators,  was  born  at  Westminster  on  the  15th 
November  1708.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert  Pitt 
of  Boconnock,  in  Cornwall,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Pitt, 
governor  of  Madras,  who  was  known  as  Diamond  Pitt, 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  sold  a  diamond  of  extra- 
ordinary size  to  the  Regent  Orleans  for  £135,000.  It  was 
mainly  by  this  fortunate  transaction  that  the  governor  was 
enabled  to  raise  his  family,  which  was  one  of  old  standing, 
to  a  position  of  wealth  and  political  influence.  The  latter 
Le  acquired  by  means  of  the  former  in  the  direct  open 
method,  then  so  common,  purchasing  Ihe  burgage  tenures 
of  Old  Sarum,  which  was  thus  destined  to  become  famous 
93  represented  by  William  Pitt  a  hundred  years  before  it 
became  notorious  as  the  typical  "  rotten  borough  "  in  the 
debates  on  the  first  reform  bill. 

Of  the  early  life  of  William  Pitt  comparatively  little  is 
known.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  January  1726 
was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  an  extensively- 
read,  if  not  a  minutely  accurate  classical  scholar ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Demosthenes  waa  his  favourite 
author,  and  that  he  diligently  cultivated  the  faculty  of 
expression  by  the  practice  of  translation  and  re-translation. 
An  hereditary  gout,  from  which  he  had  suffered  even  dming 
his  school-days,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  imiversity 
without  taking  his  degree,  in  order  to  travel  abroad.  He 
spent  some  time  in  France  and  Italy  ;  but  the  disease 
proved  intractable,  and  he  continued  subject  to  attacks  of 
growing  intensity  at  frequent  ir.tervals  till  the  close  of  his 
life.  In  1727  his  father  had  4ied,  and  on  his  return 
home  it  was  necessary  for  him,  as  the  younger  son,  to 
choose  a  profession.  Having  choseu  the  army,  he  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  his  friends  a  cornet's  commission 
iu  the  dragoons.  But  his  military  career  was  destined  to 
be  short.  His  elder  brother  Thomas  having  been  returned 
at  the  geeeral  election  of  1734  both  for  Oakhampton  and 
for  Old  Sarum,  and  having  preferred  "'o  sit  for  the  former, 
the  family  borough  fell  to  the  young-^r  brother  by  the  sort 
of  natural  right  usually  recognized  ir  such  cases.  Accord- 
ingly, in  January  1735,  William  PiH  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Old  Sarum.     Attachitig  himself  al  jnc?  to 


the  formidable  band  of  discontented  Whigs  known  as  the 
Patriots,  whom  Walpole's  love  of  exclusive  power  had 
forced  into  opposition,  he  became  in  a  very  short  tim  ;  one 
of  its  most  prominent  members.  His  maiden  speech  wag' 
delivered  in  April  1736,  in  the  debate  on  the  congratulatory 
address  to  the  king  on  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  occa'iiou  was  one  of  compliment,  and  there  is  nothing 
striking  in  the  speech  as  reported  ;  but  it  served  to  gain 
for  him  the  attention  of  the  house  when  he  presented 
himself,  as  he  soon  afterwards  did,  in  debates  of  a  party 
character.  So  obnoxious  did  he  become  as  a  critic  of  the 
Government,  that  Walpole  thought  fit  to  punish  him  by 
procuring  his  dismission  from  the  army.  Some  years  later 
he  had  occasion  vigorously  to  denounce  the  system  of 
cashiering  ofiicers  for  political  differences,  but  with  charac- 
teristic loftiness  of  spirit  he  disdained  to  make  any  reference 
to  his  own  case.  The  loss  of  his  commission  was  soon 
made  up  to  him.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  as  has  usually- 
been  the  case  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  if  not  in  reigning 
families  generally,  was  the  patron  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
ex-cornet  became  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  In  this  new  position  his  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  any  degree  relax. 
He  had  all  the  natural  gifts  an  orator  could  desire, — 
a  commanding  presence,  a  graceful  though  somewhat 
theatrical  bearing,  an  eye  of  piercing  brightness,  and  a. 
voice  of  the  utmost  flexibility.  His  style,  if  occasionally 
somewhat  turgid,  was  elevated  and  passionate,  and  it 
always  bore  the  impress  of  that  intensity  of  conviction 
which  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  a  speaker  can  have> 
to  sway  the  convictions  of  an  audience.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  tliat  in  the  series  of  stormy  debates,  protracted 
through  several  years,  that  ended  in  .the  downfall  of 
Walpole,  his  eloquence  should  have  been  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  forces  that  combined  to  bring  about  the 
final  result.  Specially  efi'ective,  according  to  contemporary 
testimony,  were  his  speeches  against  the  Hanoverian 
subsidies,  against  the  Spanish  convention  in  1739,  and  in 
favour  of  the  motion  in  1742  for  an  investigation  into  the 
last  ten  years  of  Walpole's  administration.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  reports  of  these  speeches  which 
have  come  down  to  us  were  made  from  hearsay,  or  at  best 
from  recollection,  and  are  necessarily  therefore  most 
imperfect.  The  best  known  specimen  of  Pitt's  eloquence, 
his,  reply  to  the  sneers  of  Horatio  Walpole  at  his  youth 
and  declamatory  manner,  which  has  found  a  place  in  all 
handbooks  of  elocution  published  during  the  last  hundred 
yeai-s,  is  evidently,  in  form  at  least,  the  work,  not  of  Pitt. 
but  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  furnished  the  report  to  the 
G'cni/evian's  Iforfoziiie.  Probably  Pitt  did  say  something 
of  the  kind  attributed  to  him,  though  even  this  is  by  na 
means  certain  in  view  of  Johnson's  repentant  admission 
that  he  had  often  invented  not  merely  the  form  but  the> 
substance  of  entire  debates. 

In  1742  Walpole  was  at  last  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
long  continued  attacks  of  the  opposition,  and  was  succeeded 
as  prime  minister  by  the  earl  of  Wilmington,  though  the 
real  power  in  the  new  Government  was  divided  between 
Carteret  and  the  Pelhams  Pitt's  conduct  on  the  change 
of  administration  was  open  to  grave  censure.  The 
relentless  vindictiveness  with  which  he  insisted  on  the 
prosecution  of  Walpole,  and  supported  the  bill  of  indemnity 
to  witnesses  against  the  fallen  minister,  was  iu  itself  not 
magnanimous ;  but  it  appears  positively  unworthy  when 
it  is  known  that  a  short  time  before  Pitt  had  offered,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  use  all  his  influence  in  the  other 
direction.  Possibly  he  was  embittered  at  the  time  by  the 
fact  thaf,  owing  to  the  strong  personal  dislike  of  the  king, 
caused  chiefly  by  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  Hanover,  he  did  not  by  obtaining  a  place  in  the 
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-lew  ministry  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victory  to  which  he 
Lad  80  largely  eontributed.  The  so-called  "  broad-bottom  " 
-.idministratiou. formed  by  the  Pelharas  in  1744,  after  tb9 
<liamissal  of  Carteret,  though  it  included  several  of  those 
vith  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act,  did  not  at  first 
i  iclude  Pitt  himself  even  in  a  subordinate  office.  Before 
ll  le  obstacle  to  his  admission  was  overcome,  he  had  received 
n  remarkable  accession  to  his  private  fortune.  The  eccentric 
■ducjiess  of  Marlborough,  dying  in  1744,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  left  him  a  legacy  of  £10,000  as  an  "acknowledg- 
msnt  of  the  noble  defence  he  had  miJe  for  the  support  of 
t'lelaws  of  England  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country." 
Aa  her  hatred  was  known  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  her 
Jove,  the  legacy  was  probably  as  much  a  mark  of  her 
detestation  of  Walpole  as  of  hec  admiration  of  Pitt.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here,  though  it  does  not  come  in  chronological 
order,  that  Pitt  was  a  second  time  the  object  of  a  form  of 
ooknowledgment  of  public  virtue  which  few  statesmen  have 
kad  the  fortune  to  receive  even  once.  About  twenty  years 
r  fter  the  Marlborough  legacy,  Sir  William  Pynsent,  a  Somor- 
1 3tshire  baronet  to  whom  he  was  personally  quite  unknown, 
'ift  him  his  entire  estate,  worth  about  three  thousand  a 
:  ear,  in  testimony  of  approval  of  his  political  career. 

It  was  with  no  very  good  grace  that  the  king  at  length 
I  onsented  to  give  Pitt  a  place  in  the  Government,  although. 
i  he  latter  did  all  he  could  to  ingratiate  himself  at  court,  by 
I -hanging  his  tone  on  the  questions  on  which  he  had  made 
'iims:-lf  oflfensive.  To  force  the  matter,  the  Pelhams  had 
■to  resign  expressly  on  the  question  whether  he  should  be 
admitted  or  not,  and  it  was  only  after  all  other  arrange- 
-uents  had  proved  impracticable,  that  they  were  reinstated 
Avith  the  obnoxious  politician  as  vice  treasurer  of  Ireland. 
This  was  in  February  1746.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he 
■was  promoted  to  the  more  important  and  lucrative  office  of 
paymaster-general,  which  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Privy 
Conncil,.  though  not  in  the  Cabinet.  Hero  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  hb  public  spirit  and  integrity  in 
a  way  that  deeply  impressed  both  the  king  and  the  country. 
It  had  been  the  usual  practice  of  previous  paymasters  to 
appropriate  to  them?elves  the  interest  of  all  money  lying  in 
their  hands  by  way  of  advance,  and  also  to  accept  a  com- 
mission of  one-half  per  cent,  on  all  foreign  subsidies. 
Although  there  was  no  strong  public  sentiment  against  the 
l)ractice,  Pitt  altogether  refused  to  profit  by  it.  All 
iidvances  were  lodged  by  him  in  tie  Bank  of  Kngland  until 
'required,  and  all  subsidies  were  i>aid  over  without  deduc- 
tion, even  though  it  was  pressed  upon  him,  so  that  he  did 
«iot  draw  a  shilling  from  his  office  beyond  the  salary  legally 
attaching  to  it.  Conduct  like  this,  though  obviously  dis- 
interested, did  not  go  without  immediate  and  am;ile  reward, 
in  the  public  confidence  which  it  created,  and  which 
farmed  the  mainspring  of  Pitt's  power  as  a  statesman. 

The  administration  formed  in  174C  lasted  without 
material  change  till  1754.  It  would  appear  from  his 
Vublished  correspondence  that  Pitt  had  a  greater  influence 
in  shapiog  its  policy  than  his  comparati\eIy  subordinate 
l)osition  would  in  itself  have  entitled  him  to.  His  conduct 
in  supporting  measures,  such  as  the  Spanish  treaty  and  the 
Continental  subsidies,  which  he  had  violently  denounced 
rrhen  in  opposition,  had  been  much  criticized.  One  of  his 
<>iographer3,  Mr  Thackeray,  takes  the  trouble  to  offer  an 
'ihiborate  defence  of  it ;  but  the  vindication  is  in  part 
unnecessary,  and  in  part  unsatisfactory.  Within  certain 
)imits,  not  indeed  very  well  defined,  inconsistency  has  ncvei* 
'*een  counted  a  vice  in  an  English  statesman.  Tiio  times 
change,  and  ho  is  not  blamed  for  changing  with  the  times. 
Pitt  in  office,  looking  back  on  the  commencement  of  his 
'))ublic  life,  might  have  used  the  plea  "  A  good  deal  has 
Jiappened  since  then,"  at  least  as  justly  as  some  others  have 
dona.     Allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  restraints 


aud  responsibilities  of  office.  In  Pitt's  case,  too,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  opposition  with  which  he  had 
acted  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  that  it  ceased  to  have 
any  organized  existence  after  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  1751.  Then  in  regard  to  the  important  question 
with  Spain  as  to  the  right  of  search,  Pitt  has  disarmed 
criticism  by  acknowledging  that  the  course  he  followed 
during  Walpole's  administration  was  indefensible.  All 
due  weight  being  given  to  these  various  considerations,  it 
must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  Pitt  did  overstep  the 
limits  within  which  inconsistency  is  usually  regarded  as 
veniaL  His  one  great  object  was  first  to  gain  office^  and 
then  to  make  his  tenure  of  office  secure  by  conciliating  the 
favour  of  the  king.  The  entire  revolution  which  much  of 
his  policy  underwent  in  order  to  effect  this  object  bears  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  changes 
of  frout  habitual  to  placemen  of  the  Tadpole  stamp  to  be 
altogether  pleasant  to  contemplate  in  a  politician  of  pure 
aims  and  lofty  ambition.  Humiliating  is  not  too  sitrong  a 
term  to  apply  to  a  letter  in  which  he  expresses  his  desire 
to  "  efface  the  past  by  every  action  of  his  life,"  in  order 
that  he  may  stand  well  with  the  king. 

In  1754  Henry  Pelham  died,  and  was  succeeded  at  the 
head  of  affairs  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 
To  Pitt  the  change  brought  no  advancement,  atid  he  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  description 
of  his  chief  given  by  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  "  His  name  is 
treasou."  But  there  was  for  a  time  no  open  breacL  Pitt 
continued  at  his  post ;  and  at  the  general  election  which 
took  place  during  the  year  he  even  accepted  a  nomination 
for  the  duke's  pocket  borough  of  Aldborough.  He  had 
satfor  S»aford  since  1747  When  Parliament  met,  however, 
he  was  not  long  in  showing  the  state  of  his  feelings. 
Ignoring  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  the  political  nobody  to 
whom  Newcastle  had  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
Commons,  he  made  frequent  and  vehement  attacks  on 
Newcastle  himself,  though  still  continuing  to  serve  under 
him.  In  this  strange  state  matters  continued  for  abont 
a  year.  At  length,  just  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  November  1751,  Pitt  was  dismissed  from  office,  having 
on  the  debate  on  the  address  spoken  at  great  length  against 
a  now  system  of  Continental  subsidies,  proposed  by  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Fox^  who  had 
just  before  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  retained  his 
place,  and  though  the  two  men  continued  to  be  of  the 
same  party,  and  afterwards  served  again  in  the  same 
Government,  there  yjas  henceforward  a  rivalry  between 
them,  which  makes  the  celebrated  opposition  of  their  illus- 
trious sous  seem  like  an  inherited  quarrel 

Another  year  had  scarcely  passed  when  Pitt  was  again  in 
power.  The  inherent  weakness  of  the  Government,  the 
vigour  and  eloquence  of  his  opposition,  and  a  series  of 
military  disasters  abroad  combined  to  rouse  a  public  feeling 
of  indignation  which  could  not  be  withstood,  and  in  Dec- 
ember 1756  Pitt,  who  now  sat  for  Oakharapton,  became 
■  Secretary  of  State,  and  leadcrof  the  Commons  under  the 
premiership  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  He  had  made  it 
a  condition  of  his  joining  any  administration  that  Newcastle 
should  be  excluded  from  it,  thus  showing  a  resentment 
which,  though  natural  enough,  proved  fatal  tothelengthened 
existence  of  his  Qovemment.  With  the  king  unfriendly, 
and  Newcastle,  whose  corrupt  iufluence  was  still  dominant 
in  the  Commpns,  estranged,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  oa 
a  Government  by  the  aid  of  public  opinion  alone,  however 
emphatically  that  might  have  declared  itself  on  his  side. 
In  April  1757,  accordingly,  he  found  himself  again  dismissed 
from  office  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  king's 
favourite  Continental  policy.  But  the  power  that  was  in- 
sufficient to  keep  him  in  office  was  strong  enough  to  make 
any  arrangement  that  excluded  him  impracticable.     Tie 
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public  voice  Bpoke  in  ft  way  that  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Probably  no  English  minister  ever  received  in  so  short  a 
time  80  many  proofs  of  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
the  public,  the  capital  and  all  the  chief  towns  voting  him 
addresses  and  the  freedom  of  their  corporations.  From  the 
political  deadlock  that  ensued  relief  could  only  be  had  by 
an  arrangement  between  Newcastle  and  Pitt.  After  some 
weeks'  negociation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  firmness  and 
moderation  of  "  the  Great  Commoner,  "  as  he  had  come  to 
be  called,  contrasted  favourably  with  the  characteristic 
tortuosities  of  the  crafty  peer,  matters  were  settled  on  auoh 
a  basis  that,  while  Newcastle  was  the  nominal.  Pitt  was 
the  virtual  head  of  the  Government.  On  his  acceptance 
of  ofSce  he  was  chosen  member  for  Bath. 

This  celebrated  administration  was  formed  in  Jnue  1767, 
and  continued  in  power  till  1761.  During  the  four  years 
of  its  existence  it  has  been  usual  to  saj  that  the  biography 
of  Pitt  is  the  history  of  England,  so  thoroughly  was  he 
identified  with  the  great  events  which  make  this  period,  in 
80  far  as  the  external  relations  of  the  country  are  concerned, 
one  of  the  most  glorious  in  her  annals.  A  detailed  account 
of  these  events  belongs  to  history;  all  that  is  needed  in  a 
biography  is  to  point  out  the  extent  to  which  Pitt's 
personal  influence  may  really  be  traced  in  them.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  iu  the  general  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  whole  glory  of  these  years  was  due  to 
his  single  genius  ;  bis  alone  was  the  mind  that  planned,  and 
his  the  spirit  that  animated  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  British  arms  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Pos- 
terity, however,  has  taken  the  liberty  of  revising  this  en- 
thnsiastic  verdict,  and  has  placed  his  renown  on  what  seenis 
a  truer  and  therefore  a  firmer  basis.  It  has  recognized 
more  fully  than  his  contemporaries  the  independent  genius 
of  those  who,  as  subordinates  or  allies,  carried  out  his  pur- 
poses. The  heroism  of  Wolfe  would  have  been  irrepres- 
sible, Clive  would  have  proved  himself  "  a  heaven-born 
general,"  and  Frederick  the  Great  woidd  have  written  his 
name  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  strategists  the 
world  has  known,  whoever  had  held  the  seals  of  office  in 
England.  But  Pitt's  relation  to  all  three  was  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  a  large  share  in  the  credit  of  their  deeds. 
It  was  his  discernment  that  selected  Wolfe  to  lead  tha 
attack  on  Quebec,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  dying 
a  victor  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  He  had  personally 
less  to  do  wath  the  successes  iu  India  than  with  the  other 
great  enterprises  that  shed  an  undying  lustre  on  his  adminiH- 
tration ;  but  his  generous  praise  in  Parliament  stimulated 
the  genius  of  Clive,  and  the  forces  that  acted  at  the  clo.ie 
of  the  struggle  were  animated  by  his  indomitable  spirit. 
Frederick  the  Great's  Seven  Years'  War  might  well  have 
been  another  Thirty  Years'  War,  if  Pitt  h:id  not  furnished 
him  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  £700,000,  and  in  addition 
relieved  him  of  the  task  of  defending  Western  Germany 
against  France. 

Contemporary  opiniou  was,  of  course,  incompetent  to 
estimate  the  permanent  results  gained  for  the  .country  by 
the  brilliant  foreign  policy  of  Pitt.  It  has  long  been 
generally  agreed  that  by  several  of  his  mu«t  costly  crpe- 
ditions  nothing  was  won  but  empty  glory.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  the  only  permanent  acijuisitiun  that  England 
owes  directly  to  him  is  her  Canadian  dominion  ;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  this  is  true,  it  being  admitted  that  the 
campaign  by  which  the  Indian  empire  was  virtually  won 
was  not  planned  by  him,  though  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  during  his  ministry.  But  material  aggrandizement, 
though  the  only  tangible,  is  not  the  only  real  or  lasting 
effect  of  a  war  policy.  More  may  be  gained  by  crushing 
a  formidable  rival  than  by  conquering  a  province.  The 
loss  of  her  Canadian  possessions  was  only  one  of  a  series 
of  disasters  suffered  by  France,  which  radically  affected  the 


future  of  Eiiiopj  and  the  world.  Deprived  of  lier  i.i(i-;t 
valuable  colonies  both  iu  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and 
thoroughly  defeated  on  the  Continent,  her  humiliation  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  history.  The  victorioiw 
policy  of  Pitt  destroyed  the  mditary  prestige  which  repeated 
experience  has  shown  to  be  in  France  as  in  no  other 
country  the  very  life  of  monarchy,  and  thus  was  not  the 
least  considerable  of  the  many  iuflueiices  tliat  slowly 
brought  aliout  the  French  Eevolutiou.  It  effectually  de- 
prived her  of  the  lead  in  the  councils  of  Europe  which 
she  had  hitherto  arrogaicd  to  herself,  and  so  his  affected 
the  whole  course  of  Continental  politics  to  the  prcseut 
time.  It  is  such  far-reacliiiig  results  as  these,  and  n»t 
the  mere  acquisition  of  a  single  colony,  however  valuable, 
that  constitute  Pitt's  claim  to  be  considered  as  on  the  whole 
the  most  powerful  minister  that  ever  guided  the  foreign 
policy  of  England. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  a  series  of  chanjre.s  whicli 
ultimately  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  was  th-^ 
death  of  George  If.  on  the  25th  October  1760.  and  the 
accession  of  his  grandson,  George  III.  The  new  king  had, 
as  was  natural,  new  counsellors  of  his  own,  the  chief  of 
whom.  Lord  Bute,  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  cabinet  ns 
a  secretary  of  state.  Between  Bute  and  Pitt  there  speedily 
arose  an  occasion  of  serious  difference.  The  existence  of 
the  so-called  family  compact  by  which  the  Bourbons  of 
France  and  Spain  bound  themselves  in  an  offensive  alliance 
against  England  having  been  brought  to  light,  Pitt  urgel 
that  it  should  be  met  by  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
with  (Spain.  To  this  course  Bute  would  not  consent,  and 
as  his  refusal  was  endorsed  by  all  his  colleagues  save 
T,emple,  Pitt  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  a  cabinet  in  which 
his  adv^ict  on  a  •  ital  question  had  been  rejected.  On  his 
resignation,  which  took  place  in  October  1761,  the  king 
urged  him  to  accepts  some  signal  mark  of  royal  favour  in 
the  form  most  agreeable  to  himself.  Accordingly  lio 
obtained  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year  for  three  lives,  and  his. 
wife.  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  whom  he  had  married  in  1754, 
was  created  Baroness  Chatham  in  her  own  right.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter  gracefully  bestowed" honour  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Pitt's  domestic  life  was  a  singularly 
happy  one. 

Pitt's  spirit  was  too  lofty  to  admit  of  his  entering  on  any 
merely  factious  opposition  to  the  Government  he  had  quit- 
ted On  the  contrary,  his  conduct  after  his  retirement 
was  distinguished  by  a  moderation  and  disinterestedncsi 
which,  as  Burke  has  remarked,  "  set  a  seal  upon  his  char- 
acter." The  war  with  Spain,  in  which  he  had  ur^'cd  the 
Cabinet  to  take  th3  initiative,  proved  inewtable  ;  but  ho 
scorned  to  use, the  occasion  for  "altercation  and  recrimina- 
tion," and  spoke  in  support  of  the  Government  moasnrt-t 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  To  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace 
concluded  in  February  1763  he  offered  an  indignant  resist- 
ance, considering  the  terms  quite  inadequate  to  the  suc- 
cesses that  had  been  gained  by  the  cuuutry.  When  tho 
treaty  was  discussed  in  Parl-anientin  December  of  the  ]>rc- 
ceding  year,  though  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  gout, 
he  was  carried  down  to  the  house,  and  iu  a  speech  of  thrct; 
hours'  duration,  interrupted  more  than  onoo  by  paroxysms 
of  pail),  he  strongly  protested  against  its  \  arions  conditions. 
T'he  physical  cause  which  rendered  this  tft'ort  so  painful 
probably  accounts  for  the  iufrequency  of  his  appearances 
in  Parliament,  as  well  as  for  much  that  is  otherwise  inex- 
plicable in  bis  subsequent  conduct.  In  1763  he  spokt- 
against  the  obnoxious  tax  on  cider,  imposed  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  George  Grenville,  and  his  opposition,  though  un- 
successful in  the  house,  helped  to  keep  alive  his  jjopularity 
with  the  country,  which  cordially  hated  tho  exciso  and 
all  connected  with  it.  When  next  year  the  qncstion  of 
general  warrants  was  raised  in  connection  with  the  case  tt 
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'Wilkes,  Pitt  vigoroasly  maintaiued  thei^  illegality,  thus 
defendiu5ntonce  the  privQe^es  of  Parliament  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  During  1765  ke  seems  to  have  been 
tjtally  iiicip.icitated  for  public  businesa.  lu  the  follow- 
ing year  he  supported  with  great  power  the  proposal  of  the 
Ro-'kiiigham  admiuistratija  for  the  repeal  of  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  arguing  that  it  was  uncouatitutioiial  to  impose 
taxes  upon  the  colonies.  He  thas  endorsod  the  contention 
of  the  colonists  on  the  gDuml  of  principle,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  acted  with  him  contented  theniselves 
with  resisting  the  disastrous  taxation  scheme  on  the  ground 
o£  expediency.  The  Repeal  Act,  indeed,  was  only  pissed 
p(tri  passu  with  another  censuring  the  American  Assembly, 
and  declaring  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  over 
the  colonies  "in  all  cases  whatever;"  so  that  the  House  of 
Commons  repudiated  in  the  most  formal  manner  the  prin- 
ciple Pitt  laid  down.  His  language  in  approval  of  the  resist- 
a'lco  of  the  colonists  was  unusually  bold,  and  perhaps  no  one 
but  himself  could  have  employed  it  with  impunity  at  a  time 
when  the  freedom  of  debate  was  only  imperfectly  conceded. 
Pitt  had  not  been  long  out  of  office  when  he  was  sohcitei 
to  return  to  it,  and  the  solicitations  were  more  than  once 
reajwad.  Unsuccessful  overtmes  were  made  to  him  in 
1763,  and  twice  in  1765,  in  May  and  June, — the  negotiator 
in  May  being  the  king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  wont  down  in  person  to  Hayes,  Pitt's  seat  in  Kent. 
It  is  known  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  joining  ftlie 
marquis  of  Rockingham's  shjrt-lived  administration  at  any ' 
time  on  his  own  terms,  and  his'  conduct  in  declining  an 
arrangement  with  that  minister  has  been  mora  generally 
condemned  than  any  other  step  in  his  public  life.  Even 
Thackeray,  his  admiring  biogiapher,  has  admitted  that 
in  this  matter  he  was  "  neither  kind  as  a  man  nor  wise  as 
a  politician."  In  the  autumn  of  17GG  Rockingham  was 
dismissed,  and  Pitt  was  entrusted  by  the  king  with  the 
task  of  forming  a  Government  entirely  on  his  own  condi- 
tions. The  result  was  a  cabinet,  strong  much  beyond  the 
average  in  its  individual  members,  but  weak  to  powerlcss- 
ness  in  the  diversity  of  its  composition.  Burke,  in  a 
memorable  passage  of  a  memorable  speech,  has  described 
this  "  chequered  aud  speckled  "  administration  with  great 
humour,  speaking  of  it  as  '•  indeed  a  very  curious  show, 
but  utter'y  unsafe  to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on."  Pitt 
chose  for  himself  the  oEce  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which 
necessitated  his  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he 
became  Yiacount  Pitt  aud  Earl  of  Chatham. 

By  the  acceptance  of  a  peerage  the  great  commoner  lost 
at  least  as  much  and  as  suddenly  in  popularity  as  ho  gained 
in  dignity.  One  significant  indication  of  this  may  be 
mentioned.  In  view  of  his  probable  acoes.sion  to  power, 
preparations  wore  made  in  the  city  of  London  for  a  banquet 
and  a  general  illumination  to  celebrate  the  event.  But  the 
celebration  was  at  once  countermanded  when  it  was  known 
that  he  had  become  carl  of  Chatham.  The  instantaneous 
revulsion  of  public  feeling  was  somewhat  unreasonable,  for 
Pilt'b  health  seems  now  to  have  been  beyond  doubt  so 
shattered  by  his  hereditary  malady,  that  he  was  already  in 
old  ago  though  only  fifty-eight.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  ho  should  choose  a  sinecura  office  and  the  ease  of  the 
Lords.  But  a  popular  idol  nearly  always  sufTers  by  re- 
moval from  immediate  contact  with  the  popular  sympathy, 
bo  the  motives  for  removal  what  they  may. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  lay 
no  embargo  upon  corn,  which  was  thought  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  a  dearth  resulting  from  the  unpreco- 
dentedly  bad  harvest  of  1766,  The  measure  was  strongly 
opposed,  and  Lord  Chatham  delivered  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  support  of  it  It  proved  to  be 
nlmost  the  only  measure  introduced  by  hia  Government  in 
which  ho  pereonally  interested   Lim'^lf.      His   attonlion 


had  bsou  directed  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  and  there  is  evidence  iu  his  correspondence  that 
he  was  meditating  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  transferring 
much  of  the  power  of  the  company  to  the  Crown,  when 
he  was  withdrawn  from  public  business  in  a  manner  that 
has  always  baon  regarded  as  somewhat  mysterious.  It  may 
be  questioned,  indeo  I,  whether  even  had  his  powers  been 
unimpaired  he  couhl  have  carried  out  any  decided  policy 
on  any  question  with  a  cabinet  representing  interests  bO 
various  and  conllicting ;  but,  as  it  happened,  he  was 
incapacitated  physically  aud  mentally  during  nearly  the 
whole  period  ot-liis  tenure  of  office.  He  scarcely  ever  saw 
any  of  his  colleagues  though  th67  repeatedly  and  urgently 
pressed  for  interviews  with  hiu)j  aud  even  an  offer  from 
the  king  to  visit  him  iu  person  w."a  declined,  though  in  tho 
language  of  profo.md  and  almost  abjact  respect  which 
always  marked  his  commanicatipos  with  the  court.  It  has 
been  insinuated  both  by  coutempfcrary  aud  by  later  c4tic3 
that  being  dlsippoiuted  at  his  loss  of  popularity,  and  coa 
vinced  of  the  impossibilty  of  cooperating  with  his 
colleagues,  he  exaggerated  his  malady  as  a  pretext  for  the 
inaction  that  was  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances.  But 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  ha  was  really, 
as  hid  friends  represented,  in  a  state  that  utterly  unfitted 
him  for  business.  Ha  seems  to  have  been  freed  for  a  time 
from,  the  pangs  of  gout  only  to  be  afflicted  with  a  species 
of  mental  alienation  bordering  on  insanity.  This  ia  the 
most  satufactory,  as  it  is  the  most  obvious,  explanation  of 
his  utter  iudifferenca  in  presence  of  one  of  the  most 
momentous  problems  that  ever  pressed  for  solution  on  an 
English  statesman.  Those  who  are  able  to  read  the  history 
in  the  light  of  what  occurred  later  may  perhaps  be  con- 
vinced that  no  policy  whatever  initiated  after  1760  could, 
have  prevented  or  even  materially  delayed  the  declaration 
of  American  independence ;  but  to  tho  politicians  of  that 
time  the  coming  event  had  not  yet  cast  so  dark  a  shadow 
before  as  to  paralyze  all  action,  and  if  any  man  could 
have  allayed  the  growing  discontent  of  the  colonists  and 
prevented  the  ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  it 
would  hive  been  Lord  Chatham.  The  fact  that  he  not 
only  did  nothing  to  remove  existing  difficulties,  but 
remained  passive  while  his  colleagues  took  the  fatal  step 
which  led  directly  to  separation,  is  in  itself  clear  proof  of 
his  entire  incapacity.  Tho  imposition  of  the  import  duty 
on  tea  and  other  commodities  was  the  project  of  Charles 
Townshend,  and  was  carried  into  effect  in  1767  without 
consultation  with  Lord  Chatham,  if  not  in  opposition  to 
his  wishes.  It  is  probably  tho  most  singular  thing  in 
connection  with  this  singular  admiuistration,  that  its  most 
pregnant  measure  should  thus  have  been  one  directly 
opposed  to  the  well-known  principle.?  of  its  head. 

For  many  months  things  remained  in  the  curious  posi- 
tion that  he  who  was  understood  to  -be  the  head  of  the 
cabinet  had  as  little  share  in  the  government  of  the  country 
as  an  unenfranchised  peasant.  As  the  chief  could  not  or 
would  not  lead,  the  subordinates  naturally  chose  their  owu 
paths  and  not  his.  The  Hues  of  Chatham's  policy  were 
abandoned  in  other  cases  besides  the  imposition  of  the 
import  duty  ;  his  opponents  were  taken  into  confidence ; 
aud  friends,  such  ai  Amherst  aud  Shelburne,  wero 
dismissed  from  their  posts.  When  at  length  in  October 
1768  he  tendered  his  resignation  on  tho  ground  of  shattered 
health,  he  did  not  fail  to  mention  the  dismissal  of  Amheret 
and  Shelburne  as  a  personal  grievance. 

Soon  after  his  resignation  a  renewed  attack  6f  gout  freed 
Chatham  from  tho  mental  disease  under  which  he  had  so 
long  Butfered.  He  had  been  nearly  two  years  aud  a  half 
in  seclusion  when,  in  July  1769,  he  again  appeared  in 
public  at  a  royal  levee.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1770 
that  ho  resumed  his  coat  in  the  House  of  Lords.     He  had^ 
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now  almost  no  personal  following,  mainly  owing  to  the 
griTe  mistake  he  bad  made  in  not  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  Rockingham  party.  But  his  eloquence  was  as  powerful 
03  ever,  and  all  its  power  was  directed  against  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  the  contest  with  America,  which  had  become 
the  question  of  all  absorbing  interest.  His  last  appearance 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  the  2d  April  1778,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  motion  for  an  address 
prapng  the  king  to  conclude  peace  with  America  on  any 
terms.  In  view  of  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  France 
the  various  parties  had  come  generally  to  see  the  necessity 
of  Buch'  a  measure.  But  Chatham  could  not  brook  the 
thought  of  a  step  which  implied  submission  to  the 
"  natural  enemy"  whom  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  his 
life  to  humble,  and  he  declaimed  for  a  considerable  time, 
though  with  sadly  diminished  vigour,  against  the  motion. 
After  the  duke  of  Richmond  had  replied,  he  rose  again 
eicitediy  as  if  to  speak,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and  fell  down  in  a  fit.  He  was  removed  to  his  seat  at 
Hayes,  where  he  died  on  the  11th  !May.  With  graceful 
unanimity  all  parties  combined  to  show  their  sense  of  the 
national  loss.  The  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the 
king  praying  that  the  deceased  statesman  might  be  buried 
with  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral,  and  voted  a  sum  for 
a  public  monument  which  was  erected  over  his  grave  in 
Wectminster  Abbey.  Soon  after  the  funeral  a  bill  was 
passed  bestowing  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year  on  his  succes- 
Br>rs  in  the  earldom.  He  had  a  family  of  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  the  second  son,  William,  was 
destined  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  a  name  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  England. 

Dr  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  Walpole  was  a 
minister  given  by  the  king  to  the  people,  but  Pitt  was  a 
minister  given  by  the  people  to  the  king,"  and  the  remark 
correctly  indicates  Chatham's  distinctiveplace  araongEuglish 
statesmen.  He  was  the  first  minister  whose  main  strength 
lay  in  the  support  of  the  nation  at  large  as  distinct  from 
its  representatives  in  the  Comnjons,  where  his  personal 
following  was  always  small.  He  was  the  first  to  discern 
that  public  opinion,  though  generally  slow  to  form  and 
slow  to  act,  is  in  the  end  the  paramount  power  in  the  state  ; 
and  he  was  the  first  to  use  it  not  in  au  emergency  merely, 
but  throughout  a  whole  political  career.  He  marks  the 
commenceioent  of  that  vast  change  in  the  movement  of 
English  politics  by  which  it  has  come  about  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  now  tells  effectively 
on  the  action  of  the  Government  from  day  to  day, — almost 
from  hour  to  hour  He  was  well  fitted  to  secure  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  countiymen,  for  his  virtues 
and  his  failings  were  alike  English.  He  was  often  incon- 
sistent, he  was  generally  intractable  and  overbearing,  and 
he  was  always  pompous  and  affected  to  a  degree  which, 
Macaulay  has  remarked,  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  true 
greatness.  Of  the  last  quality  evidence  is  furnished  in  the 
stilted  style  of  his  letters,  and  in  the  fact  recorded  by 
Seward  that  he  never  permitted  his  nnder-secretaries  to  sit 
in  his  presence.  Burke  speaks  of  "  some  significant, 
pompons,  creeping,  explanatory,  ambiguous  matter,  in  the 
true  Chathamic  style"  But  these  defects  were  known 
only  to  the  inner  circle  of  his  associates  To  the  outside 
public  he  was  endeared  as  a  statesman  who  could  do  or 
suffer  "nothing  base,"  and  who  had  the  rare  power  of 
transfusing  his  own  indomitable  energy  and  courage  into 
all  who  served  under  him.  "A  spirited  foreign  policy  "  has 
always  been  popular  in  England,  and  Pitt  was  the  most 
popular  of  English  ministers,  because  he  was  the  most 
successful  exponent  of  such  a  policy.  In  domestic  affairs 
his  influence  was  small  and  almost  entirely  indirect.  He 
himself  confessed  his  unfitness  for  dealing"  with  questions 
,ef  finance.     The  eommercial  prosperity  that  was  produced 


by  his  war  policy  was  in  agreat  part  delusive,  as  prosperity 
so  produced  must  always  be,  though  it  had  permaueut 
effects  of  the  highest  moment  in  the  rise  of  such  centrea  ol 
industry  as  Glasgow.  This,  however,  was  a  remote  result 
which  he  could  have  neither  intended  nor  foreseen.  More 
directly  attributable  to  him  was  the  policy  which  led  to  tho 
pacification  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  With  the  happy 
instinct  of  a  chivalrous  mind  he  advised  the  formation  o€ 
the  Highland  regiments,  and  so  succeeded  in.  transformhig 
high-spirited  though  mistaken  rebels  intothe  bravest  and 
most  loyal  soldiers  of  the  British  crown. 

See  A  Ilislonj  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  nil.  Earl  of  Chatham, 
(2  vols.  4to,  18-27)  by  tlin  Eev.  Francis  Thackeray  ;  Cotrespondcrut 
vf  Willia.H  PM,  Earl  of  Chalham  (4  vols.  8vo.  1838-40)  ;  and 
Almou's  Anecdotes  of  ChatJuim,  with  his  Speeches  in  Parliament 
(2  vols.  4to,  1792).  A  volume  of  Pitt's  letters  to  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford,  was  published  in  1804.   (W.  B.  S.) 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  Pacific,  5G0  mUei 
east  of  New  Zealand,  lying  between  43°  40'  and  45°  20'  ,S. 
lat.,  and  between  176°  10' and  1/7°  20' W.  long.  It  consists 
of  three  islands,  a  large  one  ca'Jed  Wari-Kauri,  or  Chatham 
Island,  a  smaller  one,  Rangi-Haute,  or  Pitt's  Island,  and  a 
tliird,  Rangatira,  or  South-east  Island.  There  are  also 
several  small  rocky  islets.  Chatham  Island,  according  to 
Dieffenbach,  contains  au  area  of  305,280  acres ;  of  which, 
however,  57,600  acres  are  lakes  and  lagoons.  In  the  centra 
is  a  large  brackish  lake  called  Tewanga,  about  25  miles 
long  and  6  or  7  broad,  whicl>  at  the  southein  end  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sandbank  only  150  j-ards  wide, 
which  it  occasionally  bursta  through.  The  southern  part  of 
the  island  has  au  undulating  surface,  and  is  covered  either 
with  an  open  forest  or  with  high  ferns.  In  general 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  where  it  is  naturally 
drained,  a  rich  vegetation  of  fern  and  flax  (Phoimitim 
tenax)  has  sprung  up,  giving  firmness  to  the  soil  and 
yielding  a  rich  harvest  to  the  planter.  On  the  north-west 
are  three  or  four  conical  hills  of  basalt,  which  ar« 
surrounded  by  oases  of  fertile  soil.  On  the  western  side 
is  Petre  Bay,  40  miles  across^on  which,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Mangatu,  is  Waitangi,  the  principal  settlement. 
The  country  to  the  east  of  the  great  lagoon  is  quits  flat,  and 
is  scarcely  50  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  climate  is  very 
mild,  in  winter  varying  only  from  45°  to  60°.  The  changes 
of  temperature  are  less  sudden  than  in  New  Zealand.  Tho 
inhabitants  cultivate  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  taro  (esea- 
lent  arum),  tobacco,  and  pumpkins.  ;  The  trees  and  shmbs 
resemble  those  of  New  Zealand,  but  the  former  are  of  very 
small  size.  Horses  and  cattle  ar»  bred  in  considerable 
numbers  for  the  New  Zealand  market.  Birds  of  maay 
kinds,  chiefly  ducks,  snipes,  plovers,  curlews,  redbills, 
sandlarks,  and  porroquets,  abound.  Fish  are  plentiful 
on  the  coast,  and  whaling  is  actively  prosecuted  all  round 
the  group.  Pitt's  Island  is  about  12  miles  long  and  8 
broad ;  it  has  no  harbour.  These  islands  were  discovered 
in  1791  by  Lieutenant  Broughton,  who  gave  them  the 
name  of  Chatham  from  the  brig  wbich  he  commanded. 
The  natives,  who  are  known  as  Morioris  or  JIaiorioris, 
were  conquered  in  1832-33  by  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand, 
who  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  in  1S39  half  of 
tho.se  left  died  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza.  Their  num- 
bers have  been  reduced  from  1500  to  HO^i^and  they  are 
now  a  feeble  and  degenerate  race.  The  geology  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  islattds  indicate  their  ])hysical 
connection  with  New  Zealand,  to  which  politically  they 
belong. 

CHATILLOX-SUR-SEINE,  a  town  of  France,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  la  Montague  or  Country  of  thf 
Mountain,  in  Burgundy,  and  now  at  the  head  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or,  is  situated 
about  40  miles  south-west  of  Troyes  on  the  Upper  Seine 
It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  formerly  consistetf 
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*l  fwo  diatinct  portions  known  as  Cliaumont  aud  Bourg, 
each  with  its  owa  fortifications.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  primary  instance,  and  possesses  the  ruins  .of  a  magnificent 
castle,  a  hospital,  a  town-house,  a  communal  college,  a 
public  library,  aud  some  fine  promenades.  The  church  of 
St  Vorle  dates  from  the  12tli  century,  and  contains  a 
number  of  frescoes  included  among  the  historic  monuments 
of  France.  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa,  who  was 
bom  in  the  town  in  1774,  has  left  a  memento  in  the  shape 
of  a  handsome  chateau.  A  considerable  trade  is  maintained 
by  Chatillon  in  timber,  wool,  leather,  and  lithographic 
stones  ;  and  it  has  cloth-factories,  paper-mills,  foundries, 
ttour-mills,  and  various  other  industrial  establishments. 
The  origin  of  the  town  probably  dates  from  the  5th 
century.  For  several  centuries  it  was  a  favourite  resideaice 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  modem  times  it  is  mainly 
remarkable  for  the  conference  held,  in  February  1814, 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Allies,  in  which  the  former 
rejected  the  proposal  that  he  should  rule  over  the  Franco 
of  pre-Rcvolutionary  limits.     Population  in  1872,  4691. 

CHATSWORTH,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  private  residences  in  England, 
is  situated  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  River  Derwent,  3i  miles 
north-east  of  the  village  of  Bakewel),  and  8  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Chesterfield.  It  stands  ou  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Edensor,  and  as  seen  from  the 
west  presents  a  magnificent  facade  in  fine  relief  against  the 
wooded  ridge  of  Bunker's  Hill  The  building  is  in  the 
Ionic  style,  and  the  principal  part  is  composed  of  four 
nearly  equal  sides,  surrounding  an  open  quadrangular 
court  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  A  wing  and  other 
somewhat  extensive  additions  have  been  made  since  1820. 
Chataworth  contains  some  beautiful  wood  carvings  by 
Gibbons  and  Watson,  several  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Canova, 
Thorwaldsen,  Chantrey,  and  Wyatt,  and  a  unique  collection 
of  original  drawings  by  Titian,  Rubens,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Raphael,  Claude  Lorraine,  and  others  of  the  older  masters. 
The  park  is  upwards  of  11  mUes  in  circuit;  the  gardens 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom,  and  cover 
an  area  of  twelve  acres.  The  grand  conservatory,  an 
acre  in  extent,  erected  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  is  un- 
equalled by  any  in  Europe  ;  and  the  waterworks, 
which  include  one  fountain  with  a  jet  260  feet  high,  are 
only  surpassed  by  those  of  Versailles.  The  domain  of 
Chataworth  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  Chetesvorde. 
In  the  16th  century  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Caven- 
dbh.  The  mansion  which  he  erected  afterwards  served  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  1570 
to  1581.  It  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the  present 
building  was  commenced  in  1688  by  the  first  duke  of 
Devonshire  and  was  completed  in  1840  by  the  seventh. 

CHATTANOOGA,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
county  of  Hamilton,  Tennessee,  about  250  miles'  by  water 
from  Knoxvillc,  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mouutain,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  which  is  navigable  for  steamers' 
during  eight  months  of  the  year.  It  has  free  communica- 
tion by  four  railway  lines,  and  carries  on  a  pretty  extensive 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  district,  which  is 
well  supplied  with  timber,  iron-ore,  and  coal.  Among  its 
industrial  establishments  are  saw-mills  and  wood-work 
factories.  In  1862  and  1863  the  Confederates  were 
defeated  hero  by  the  Federal  forces  under  General  Grant. 
Population  in  1870,  6093,  of  whom  2221  wore  coloured. 

CHATTERTON,  Thomas  (1752-1770).  Among  the 
poets  of  the  18th  century,  Thomas  Chatterton  occupies  a 
place  altogether  unique.  He  indeed  claims  scarcely  less 
the  intere.u  of  the  psychologist  as  a  marvellous  example  of 
matured  intellectual  precocity,  than  that  of  the  student  of 
English  literature  as  a  poet  remarkable  in  an  age  of  varied 
litorar;  excellence.     Fully  to  estimate  the  characteristics 


in  which  Chatterton  stands  out  with  such  exceptional 
prominence,  it  has  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  that  ho 
was  a  posthumous  child,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  self-^ 
taught  in  all  but  the  merest  rudiments  of  education  acquired 
at  a  charity  school  ;  that,  so  far  from  receiving  encourage- 
ment, he  was  thwarted  at  every  step  in  his  sti-ange,  brief 
career;  and  that  he  was  buried  by  strangeis,  in  a  pauper's 
grave,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Boru  though  Chatterton  was  in  a  humble  rank  of  life, 
his  pedigree  has  a  curious  significance.  The  office  of  sexton 
of  St  Mary  Redcliflfe,  at  Bristol,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  parochial  church  architecture  in  England,  had 
been  transmitted  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  the  Chatterton 
family  ;  and  throughout  the  brief  life  of  the  poet  it  was 
held  by  his  uncle,  Richard  Phillips.  The  poet's  father— 
the  first  of  the  Chattertons  who  aspired  to  a  position 
requiring  education  and  natural  ability — was  a  musical 
geuius,  somewhat  of  a  poet,  an  antiquary,  and  a  dabbler  in 
occult  arts.  He  was  one  of  the  subchanters  of  Bristol 
Cathedral,  and  master  of  the  Pyle  Street  Free  School  in  the 
vicinity  of  Redcliflfe  church.  But  whatever  hereditary 
tendencies  may  have  beeu  transmitted  from  the  father,  the 
sole  training  of  the  boy  necessarily  devolved  on  his  mother, 
who  was  in  the  fourth  mouth  of  her  widowhood  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  (20th  November  1752). 

The  young  widow  established  a  girl's  school,  took  m 
sewing  and  ornameutal  needlework,  and  so  brought  up  her 
two  children,  a  girl  and  boy,  till  the  latter  attained  his 
eighth  year,  when  he  was  admitted  to  Colston's  Charity. 
But  the  Bristol  blue-coat  school  had  little  share  in  the 
education  of  its  marvellous  pupil.  The  hereditary  race  of 
sextons  had  come  to  regard  the  church  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe 
as  their  own  peculiar  domain  ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  uncle,  the  orphan  child  found  there  his  favourite  haunt. 
The  knights,  ecclesiastics,  and  civic  dignitaries,  recumbent 
on  its  altar  tombs,  became  his  familiar  associates  ;  and  by 
and  by,  when  he  was  able  to  spell  his  way  through  the 
inscriptions  graven  on  their  monuments,  he  found  a  fresh 
interest  iu  certain  quaint  oaken  chests  in  the  muniment 
room  over  the  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  where 
parchment  deeds,  old  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  long  lay 
unheeded  and  forgotten.  Ub  father,  the  schoolmaster,  had 
already  made  free  with  them  for  wrappers  to  his  copy 
books;  his  mother  turned  them  to  account  for  thread 
papers  and  patterns ;  aud  they  formed  the  child's  playthings 
almost  from  his  cradle.  Ho  learned  his  first  letters  from 
the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical  folio,  and  turned 
to  account  deeds  and  charters  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards 
as  his  primers.  Wayward,  as  it  seems,  almost  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  manifestiug  no  sympathy  with  the 
ordinary  pastimes  of  children,  he  was  regarded  for  a  time 
as  deficient  in  intellect.  But  he  was  even  then  ambitious 
of  distinction.  One  of  his  sister's  earliest  recollections  of 
him  was  his  thirst  for  pre-eminence.  He  was  confident  in 
his  own  resources,  and  while  still  little  more  than  a  child 
was  wont  to  say  that  a  man  might  do  anything  ho  chose. 
But  from  his  earliest  years  ho  was  liable  to  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion, sitting  for  hours  in  seeming  stupor,  or  yielding  after 
a  time  to  tears,  for  which  he  would  assign  no  reason.  He 
had  no  one  near  him  to  sympathize  in  the  strange  world  of 
fancy  which  his  imagination  had  already  called  into  being, 
or  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  wonderful  productions  of  his 
pen,  which  ore  long  were  the  fruits  of  such  musings. 

The  influence  of  this  lack  of  appreciative  sympathy,  along 
with  the  suspicions  which  his  incomprehensible  love  of 
solitude  excited,  helped  to  foster  his  natural  reserve,  and 
beget  that  love  of  mystery  which  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  ou  the  development  of  his  genius.  When  the 
strange  child  had  attained  his  sixth' year  his  mother  began 
to   recognize  his  capacity;  at  eight  he  was  so  enger   .'ur 
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books  that  whea  uni°esti'aiDed  he  would  lead  from  an  early 
Uour  till  bed-time;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  his  eleventh 
year  he  had  become  a  contributor  to  Felix  Farley's  Bnstol 
>foumal.  A  beautiful  cross  of  curious  workmanship  had 
%(lomed  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries,  until,  in  1763,  it  became  an  object  of 
offence  to  an  over  zealous  churchwarden,  and  was  swept 
away.  The  spirit  of  veneration  was  strong  in  the  boy  ;  and 
lakiig  up  his  pen,  he  scut  to  the  local  journal  a  clever 
satire  on  tho  parish  VaudaL  Other  juvenile  productions 
followed,  characteristic  of  the  precocity  of  their  author ; 
and  under  various  disguises  he  sported  with  tho  satiric 
muse,  or  in  graver  mood  strove  to  awake  some  reverence 
foi  the  past  in  the  unsympathetic  coiumuuity  amid  which 
Ilia  lot  was  cast.  He  had  a  bold  independent  bearing ,  and 
except  during  his  fits  of  reverie,  ho  was  frank  and  companion- 
able, and  manifested  a  special  fondness  for  female  society. 
But  his  delight  was  to  lock  himself  in  a  little  attic  which 
ho  had  Bjipropriated  as  his  study,  and  there,  with  books, 
parchments,  and  drawing  materials,  the  child  already  dallied 
with  the  muse,  and  began  the  strange  literary  maskinga  ob 
which  his  fame  depends. 

On  the  3d  of  August  1760,  when  in  his  eighth  year, 
Chatterton  was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Colston's 
Hospital.  This  charity  is  popularly  styled  the  Blue-coat 
bchool  of  Bristol,  and  as  such  has  been  referred  to  as  an  in- 
stitution of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
Loudon.  But  except  in  the  quaint,  half-monkish  gaib  of 
its  inmates,  Colston's  Hospital  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  foundation  where  Barnes  and  Markland  acquired  their 
scholarship,  and  Lamb  and  Coleridge  found  culture  for  their 
genius.  The  "  great  house  on  St  Augustine's  Back,"  which 
had  been  converted  to  the  use  of  Colston's  Charity,  was  a 
fine  civic  mansion  erected  in  Tudor  times  on  the  site  of  a 
dissolved  house  of  Friars  Carmelites.  Queen  EUzabetii  had 
held  court  there  in  1681 ;  and  when  the  Stuarts  succeeded 
to  the  Tudors,  its  hospitalities  had  been  exercised  by  Sire 
Ferdinand  Gorges,  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  old 
seaport  But  though  Edward  Colston,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  line  of  merchant  adventuiers  who  had  flourished 
in  Bristol  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  no  less  deserved 
that,  title,  the  civic  mansion  when  transferred  to  his  care 
rather  resembled  the  dweUiug  of  the  older  friais,  except  in 
Its  lack  of  their  redeeming  feature  of  monkish  learning. 
Bristol  had  its  grammar  school,  with  liberal  endowments 
and  university  exhibitions,  for  the  sons  of  its  more  favoured 
citizens.  But  the  rules  of  Colston's  Hospital  provided  for 
the  training  of  its  inmates  in  "  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  church  catechism," 
and  in  fitting  them  to  be  apprenticed  in  due  course  to 
some  trade.  But  Chatterton  was  too  young,  as  yet,  to 
comprehend  the  difference  between  the  two  schools.  He 
was  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  was  greatly  elated  at  his 
election  on  the  foundation,  "thinking,"  as  his  foster- 
mother  wid,  "  that  he  should  there  get  all  the  learning  he 
wmDted."  But  he  speedily  discovered  that  its  meagre  cur- 
ricnlnm  was  inadequate  to  his  cravings,  and  he  indignantly 
complained  that  he  could  not  learn  so  much  as  at  home. 

Chatterton  remained  an  inmate  of  Colston's  Hospital  for 
upwards  of  six  years,  learning  little  more  than  the  mosL 
ordinary  elements  of  a  common  school  education  ;  and  its 
chief  value  was  that  it  lightened  to  his  poor  mother  the 
burden  of  his  maintenance.  Some  influences,  however,  of 
a  more  congenial  character  are  traceable  to  the  friendly 
sympathy  of  one  of  its  ushers.  Thomas  Phillips,  himseL'  a 
writer  of  verse,  strove  to  excite  a  sjjirit  of  emulation  among 
the  older  of  his  pupils  and  found  in  Chatterton  a  response 
to  his  appeal.  Three  of  his  companions  are  named  along 
with  him,  as  youths  whom  Phillips's  taste  for  poetry 
etimulatnd  to   rivaliy,   and  ere  long  enlisted  anion;;  the 


contributors  to  Felit  Faiiet/s  Journal.  But  ChattertOB 
had  already  conceived  more  daring  literary  adventures ;  and 
it  was  while  still  an  inmate  of  Colston's  Chaiity  that  he 
essayed  on  Piullips  his  first  serious  attempt  to  pass  off 
verses  of  his  own  as  the  production  of  a  pctet  of  the  15  th 
century.  Except,  indeed,  in  the  immaturity  and  inexperi- 
ence inseparable  from  his  years,  Chatterton  was  the  superior 
of  those  to  whose  society  he  was  limited,  and  was  in  all 
csseutial  respects  his  own  teacher.  His  little  pocket-money 
was  spent  in  borrowing  books  from  a  circulating  library ; 
and  he  early  ingratiated  himself  with  book  collectors,  by 
whose  aid  he  found  access  to  Weever,  Dugdale,  and  CoUins, 
as  well  as  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  writers  strangely 
oat  of  the  line  of  reading  of  a  charity  boy,  or  indeed  of 
any  boy  of  his  age.  His  holidays  were  mostly  spent  at  his 
mother's  house  ;  and  much  of  them  in  the  favourite  retreat 
of  his  attic  study  there.  He  had  already  conceived  tho 
romance  of  an  imaginary  monk  of  the  1 5th  century,  and 
lived  for  the  most  part  iu  an  ideal  world  of  his  own, 
relegated  to  that  elder  time  when  Edward  IV.  waa 
England's  king,  and  Master  WiUiam  Canynge — familiar  to 
him  among  the  recumbent  efiigies  iu  Eedclifi'e  chnrch — 
still  ruled  in  Bristol's  civic  chair.  "The  Storie  of  WiUiam 
Canynge,"  a  poem  of  great  beauty  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  shorter  pieces  oi;  his  iugeuious  romance,  represeuts 
the  bard  endowed  by  Truth,  a  heavenly  maid,  with  diviuo 
insight,  and  so  translated  to  those  elder  times,  and  that 
more  real  poetic  life,  in  which  Chatterton  had  revelled  froM 
his  own  childhood  : — 

"  Sti'ai£;lit  was  I  earned  back  to  times  of  yore, 
Whilst  Canyuge  swathed  yet  in  fleaUy  Led, 
And  saw  all  actioDs  which  had  been  bcfure. 

And  all  the  scroll  of  Fate  unravelled ; 
And  when  the  fate-marked  babe  acome  to  sight, 
I  saw  him  eager  gasping  aftei  light. 
In  all  his  simple  gambols  and  child's  play, 

In  every  merry-making,  fair,  or  wake, 
I  keun'd  a  jierpled  hght  of  wisdom's  ray  ; 

He  ate  down  learning  with  the  wastu-ca^ ; 
As  wise  as  any  of  the  aldermen. 
He'll  wit  enow  to  make  a  mayor  at  ten." 

This  beautiful  picture  of  the  childhood  of  the  ideal 
patron  of  Rowley  is  in  reality  that  of  the  poet  himself, — 
"  the  fate-maiked  babe,"  with  his  wondrous  cliild-genius, 
and  all  his  romantic  dreams  realized.  The  first  lines  are, 
indeed,  referred  to  by  Mr  Skeat,  in  his  annotated  editioa 
of  the  poems,  as  "  clearly  an  oversight,"  in  which  the  poet 
writes  iu  hia  own  person  and  modern  chaiacter,  and  so 
introduces  "an  unconscious  admission  of  forgery."  Tha 
literary  masquerade  which  thus  constituted  tho  life-dream 
of  the  boy  was  wrought  out  by  him  with  marvellous 
consistency  into  a  coherettt  romance,  until  the  credulous 
scholars  and  antiquaries  of  his  day  were  persuaded  into  the 
belief  that  there  had  lain  in  the  parish  chest  of  Redcliffe 
church  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  a  collection  of 
poems  of  rare  merit,  the  work  of  Thomas  Rowley,  an 
unknown  priest  of  Bristol  in  the  days  of  Henry  YL  and  his 
poet  laureate,  John  Lydgate. 

.Among  the  Bristol  patrons  of  Chatterton,  Mr  Oeorgq 
Catcott  and  Henry  Burgum,  his  partner  in  their  trade  as 
pewterei-8,  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  former  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  accreditors  of  Rowley,  the  imaginary 
priest  and  poet  of  the  times  of  the  Roses,  and  continued  to 
collect  his  reputed  writings  long  after  the  death  of  their 
real  author.  The  credulity  of  the  other  waa  subjected  to 
a  more  severe  test.  He  had  come  from  Gloucestershire' to 
Bristol,  a  poor  friendless  boy,  and  himself  owed  to  one  of 
Colston's  charities  his  first  start  in  life.  He  had  risen, 
mainly  by  hb  own  exertions,  to  the  position  of  a  wiccess- 
ful  tradesman,  and  gave  full  licence  to  the  vanity  witfr 
which  he  asserted  the  claims  of  his  new  position.  Ca 
him,  accordiogly^  tUe  blue-coat  boy  yalmed  off  Uj»   D**. 
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TcrgliaiR  pcdijjrco,  nnd  other  Equally  aiiociyjilial  evidences 
»jf  the  pewtercr's  descent  from  an  ancestry  old  as  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  De  Bcrgham  quarterings,  blazoned 
on  a  piece  of  parchment  doubtless  recovered  from  tiio 
Itedclitfe  muniment  chest,  was  itself  supposed  to  have 
liin  for  centuries  in  that  ancient  depository.  The  pedigree 
was  professedly  collected  by  Chatteiton  from  original 
ijcords,  including  "  The  Kowley  JJSS,"  Into  this  lie 
introduced  an  ingenious  romance  of  one  of  the  pawterer's 
.ancestors,  who  was  also  a  metallurgist,  though  after  a  more 
dignified  fashion.  According  fo  this  the  De  Bergham  ot 
that  elder  time  obtained  from  Heury  VI.  a  royal  patent  to 
play  the  alchemist,  and  so  to  transmute  pewter  and  other 
base  metals  into  gold.  He  left  issue  four  eons,  one  of 
whom  figures  os  "  Edward  Ashoton  of  Chattorton,  in  Com. 
Lane,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Itadcliffe  de  Chatterton  of  Chatterton,  the  heir  general  of 
many  families."  The  pedigree  still  exists  in  Chatterton's 
own  handwriting,  copied  into  a  book  in  which  he  had 
previously  transcribed  portions  of  antique  verse,  under  the 
title  of  "  Poems  by  Thomas  Rowley,  priest  of  St  John's,  in 
the  city  of  Bristol ;  "  and  in  one  of  these,  "  The  Tourua- 
nieut,"  Syrr  Johau  do  Berghamme  plays  a  conspicuous 
])art.  The  ennobled  pewterer  rewarded  Chatterton  v\-ith 
five  shillings,  and  was  satirized  for  this  valuation  of  a  noble 
pedigree  in  some  of  his  latest  verse.  The  pedigree  and  all 
its  accessories  arc  crude  enough ;  but  as  the  production  of 
.1  boy  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  whole  education  had 
been  acquired  in  a  charity  school,  it  is  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  precocity. 

On  the  1st  of  July  17G7,  before  he  had  completed  the 
Boventh  year  of  his  residence  in  Colston's  Hospital, 
Chatterton  was  transferred  to  the  ofiice  of  Mr  John 
Lambert,  attorney,  to  whom  he  was  bound  apprentice  as  a 
clerk.  There  he  was  left  much  alone  ;  and  after  fulfilling 
the  routine  duties  devolving  on  him,  he  found  leisure  for 
Jiis  own  favourite  pursuits.  An  ancient  stone  bridge  on 
the  Avon,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  altered  by 
mai.y  later  additions  into  a  singularly  picturesque  but 
inconvenient  thoroughfare,  had  been  displaced  by  a 
structure  better  adapted  to  modem  reqmrcments.  In  the 
month  of  September  17C8,  when  Chatterton  was  in  the 
.second  year  of  liis  apprenticeship,  tho  new  bridge  was 
partially  opened  for  traffic.  Shortly  afterwards  the  editor 
of  Felix  Farlei/g  Jonmal  received  from  a  correspondent, 
signing  himself  Dvnelmus  Bristolieiisis,  a  "  description  of 
tho  mayor's  first  passing  over  the  old  bridge,"  professedly 
derived  from  an  ancient  MS.  Mr  William  Barrett,  F.S.A., 
.surgeon  and  antiquary,  who  was  then  accumulating 
materials  for  a  history  of  Bristol,  secured  the  original 
manuscrij>t,  which  is  now  preserved  in  tho  British 
Museum,  along  with  other  Chatterton  MSS.,  most  of  which 
were  ultimately  incorporated  by  tho  credulous  antiquary 
into  a  learned  quarto  volume,  entitled  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  published  nearly  twenty 
years  after  the  poet's  death. 

Tho  publication  of  the  description  of  tho  nnciciit  opening 
of  tho  bridge  naturally  excited  inquiry ;  for  the  picturesque 
narrative  acquired  a  suitable  flavour  of  antiquity,  without 
being  too  much  obscured  for  the  general  reader,  by  its 
archaic  language  and  spelling ;  and  so  a  desire  was  mani- 
fested to  trace  it  to  its  source.  Chatterton  was  ere  long 
recognized  as  its  contributor,  on  presenting  himself  at  the 
office  of  the  Bristol  Joui-nal  with  another  of  his  productions; 
and  then  it  was  that  the  definite  story  made  its  appear- 
ance^over  which  critics  and  antiquaries  wrangled  for 
nearly  a  cenfury-^of  numerous  ancient  poems  and  other 
MSS,  taken  by  the  elder  Chatterton  from  a  coffer  in  the 
muniment  room  of  Redcliffo  church,  and  transcribed,  and 
80  rescued  from  oblivion,  by  his  son 


Tho  dream  of  tHo  Loy-poct  was  of  au  nge  devoid  of  all  tbe  sordid 
meanness  of  his  own,  and  of  a  patron  of  tlie  muses  generous  as  the 
ideal  Cnnynge  of  his  romance.  Living  in  this  imaginary  world, 
he  continued  to  invent,  and  ascribe  to  the  authorship  of  the  good 
piicst  Thomas  Rowley,  dramatic,  lyrical,  and  descriptive  poems, 
along  with  letters,  fragments  of  local  or  general  history,  and  other 
miscellaneous  productions  in  prose, — nearly  all  of  them  pertaining 
to  tho  romance  of  Rowley  and  Majtcr  Canynge,  the  old  citizen  and 
mayor  of  Bristol.  AVith  a  persistent  coherence  to  this  ideal,  which 
he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind  while  still  a  mere  child,  Chatterton 
prodnccd  nearly  all  the  marvellous  literary  creations  on  which  his 
lame  depends.  In  the  intenal  between  his  first-known  antique 
ballad,  the  "  Elinoure  and  Jugn,"  wnitten  while  still  an  inmate 
of  Colston's  Hospital,  and  his  leaving  Bristol  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
his  pieces  include  tho  "Bristowe  Tragedy,"  another  and  longer 
ballad  ;  his  "iElla,  a  Traeycal  Interlude,"  as  he  styles  it,  but  in 
reality  a  drnmetio  poem  of  enstaincd  power  and  curious  originality 
of  structure  ;  his  "Goddwyn,"  another  dramatic  poem  ;  his  "Tonr- 
namcnt,"  "Battle  of  Hastings,"  "The  Parliament  of  Sprites," 
with  numerous  smaller  pieces  of  autiqne  verse — forming  altogether 
a  goodly  volume  of  poetiy,  the  rare  merit  of  which  is  indisputable, 
wholly  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  mere  boy. 

Yet  this  only  partially  illustrates  the  fertility  of  his  genius. 
During  the  same  period  he  had  thrown  off  numerous  lyrics,  and 
had  given  vent  to  his  satirical  humour  in  several  lengthened  poema, 
which,  thotigh  for  the  most  part  inferior  in  merit  to  his  antique 
verse,  would  excite  wonder  as  the  sole  productions  of  any  boy  of  his  age. 
But  the  authorship  even  of  those  modem  poems  was  rarely  avowed. 
Tho  habit  of  secretiveness  grew  ere  long  into  a  love  of  myftery, 
which  ultimately  proved  prejudicial  to  the  boy.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  his  ingenious  romance  had  either  to  be  ackn(^vledged  as  his 
own  creation,  and  so  |in  all  probability  bo  treated  with  contempt, 
or  it  had  to  be  sustained  by  the  manufacture  of  spurious  antiques. 
To  this  accordingly  Chatterton  resorted,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
galling  the  most  learned  of  his  credulous  dupes  with  his  parchments. 

The  literary  labours  of  the  boy,  though  diligently  pursued  at  his 
desk,  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  Mr  Lambert's 
office.  Nevertheless  such  a  mode  of  employing  any  portion  of  his 
time  was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  Bristdl  attorney.  He  was 
wont  to  search  his  apprentice's  drawer,  and  to  tear  up  any  poems 
or  other  manuscripts  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  ;  so  that  it 
was  only  during  the  absences  of  Mr  Lambert  from  Bristol  that  he 
was  able  to  expend  his  unemployed  time  in  his  favourite  pursuits. 
But  repeated  allusions,  both  by  Chatterton  and  others,  seem  to 
indicate  that  such  intervals  of  freedom  were  of  freqnent  occurrence. 
Then  ho  could  finish  his  average  two  hours  of  legitimate  office  work, 
attend  to  whatever  other  duties  devolved  upon  nim,  and  thereafter 
betake  himself  to  song  or  satire,  or  abandon  himself  to  the  romance 
of  that  antitjne  world  in  which  his  pleasantest  hours  were  passed. 

But  such  intervals  of  freedom  only  tended  to  increase  his  dislike 
for  tho  restraints  of  office-life  under  his  master's  eye.  In  every 
changing  mood  of  mind  he  was  prone  to  seek  relief  in  his  pen  ; — 
yielding  at  times  to  earaest  thought,  and  giving  lyrical  form  to  bis 
religious  feeh'iigs  and  convictions  ;  at  other  times  giving  freest  scoiie 
to  liis  satirical  humour,  and  subjecting  all  who  came  within  its 
range  to  ridicule  or  scornful  invective ;  or  again,  lapsing  into  ro- 
mantic reverie,  and  revelling  in  the  creations  of  hi3  antique  mnsc. 
Some  of  his  modem  poems,  such  as  the  piece  entitled  "Resignation,"' 
are  of  great  beauty  ;  and  those,  with  the  satires,  in  which  he  took 
his  revenpo  on  all  the  local  celebrities  whose  vanity  or  meanness  had 
excited  his  ire,  are  alone  sufficient  to  fill  a  voluma  Tht  Catcotts, 
Burgum,  Barrett,  and  others  of  his  patrons,  figure  in  these  satires, 
in  imprudent  yet  discriminating  caiicature,  along  with  mayor, 
aldcirnen,  bishop,  dean,  and  other  notabilities  of  Bristol.  But 
such  satirical  sallies  were  the  mere  sportive  effusions  of  the  boy,  in 
which  he  thoughtlessly  exposed  even  the  foibles  of  his  friends. 
Towards  Lambert  his  feelings  were  of  too  keen  n  nature  to  find 
relief  in  such  sarcasm.  When  he  does  give  utterance  to  them,  it  is 
with  a  bitter  sense  of  one  deeply  wronged.  Doubtless  the  abilities 
of  the  attomey'a  clerk  were  widely  different  from  what  he  had 
bargained  for  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  boy  whom  he  had  received 
into  his  house  was  regarded  by  him  with  no  more  sympathy  than  any 
transient  menial  who  drudged  for  hire.  At  length,  in  1770,  Chat- 
terton's (Connexion  with  Lambert  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close. 
Thus  far  the  muse  had  rewarded  him  only  by  the  pleasure  of  secret 
hours  spent  in  her  service.  The  very  appreciation  of  his  antique 
poems  by  tho  few  to  whom  they  had  been  communicated  was  accom- 
panied by'an  utter  ignoring  of  any  capacity  on  the  part  of  their  real 
author  ;  and  every  attempt  to  win  recognition  of  his  merits  only  sub- 
jected him  to  fresh  slights.  The  ambition  to  be  able  to  hold  his 
place  among  his  companions,  in  dress,  and  in  the  pastimes  snited  tc 
their  age,  made  him  increasingly  sensitive  to  his  menial  position, 
and  tempted  him  to  look  to  his  pen  for  other  returns  th.'in  the 
pleasure  derived  from  his  romantic  dream.  •  Mr  Cottlo  gives  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  about  this  time,  in  which  he  curses 
tho  Muses,  exclaiming,  "  I  abominate  them  and  their  works- 
Tlicv  are  the  nurses  of  poverty  and  insanity." 
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As  the  boy  began  to  rcaVize  the  praclisa  na-^cssitics  of  life,  and 
indulge  in  dreams  of  fame  and  Coitune  consequent  on  the  recognition 
of  his  merits,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  Rowley  to  the 
world.  Accordingly  in  December  1763,  while  still  only  entering 
on  his  seventeenth  year,  he  wrote  to  Dodsley,  the  London  publisher, 
stating  his  ability  to  procure  for  him  "copies  '>f  several  ancient 
poems,  and  an  interlude,  perhaps  the  oldest  dramatic  piece  extant, 
wrote  by  one  Rowley,  a  priest  in  Rristol,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV."  To  this  letter  ho  appended  the  initials 
of  his  favourite  pseudonym,  Dumhu'S  Bristotiensia,  but  directed  the 
an'nvcr  to  be  sent  to  the  care  of  Thomas  Chattcrton,  Rcdcliffe  Hill, 
Bristol.  To  this,  as  well  as  to  another  letter  enclosing  an  extract 
from  the  tragedy  of  "iEUa,"  no  answer  appears  to  have  been 
returned.  The  diplomacy  of  the  romancer  was  only  too  characteristic 
of  his  inexperience  ;  though  we  have  a  hint  in  the  second  letter  of 
another  and  perhaps  moro  practical  idea  for  the  publication  of 
his  antique  drami.  "  If  it  should  not  suit  you,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  calculate  the  expense  of  printing  it,  as  I  will 
endeavour  to  publish  it  by  subscription  on  my  own  account." 

In  the  Rowley  romance,  Chatterton  pictures  the  old  poet  as  the 
chaplain  and  confidential  friend  of  Master  Canyn^e,  mayor  of 
Bristol,  builder  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  on  RedclifTa  Hill,  and 
patron  of  all  liberal  arts, — who  rejoiced  in  gathoring  round  him  a 
group  of  poets,  and  making  them  the  sharers  of  his  bounty.  Rowley 
sends  to  him  his  veraej  from  time  to  time,  ever  aura  of  some 
liberal  acknowledgment  in  return  ;  and  Master  Canynge  supplies 
him  with  funds  that  he  may  expend  them  in  travelling  and  collect- 
ing manuscripts  for  his  library.  Dean  Milles,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  maintjtiners  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  imaginary  Rowley,  describes  the  old  mayor 
and  nis  literary  associates  aa  a  parallel  to  Miccenas  with  his  three 
friend.s,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Varus.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Chatterton,  conceiving  the  idea  of  finding  sympathy  and  aid  at  the 
hand  of  some  modern  Canynge,  bethought  him  of  Horace  Walpole, 
Bubsequentlv  fourth  earl  of  Orford.  This  patrician  virtuoso  loved  to 
dally  with  the  muses,  and  had  made  art  and  letters  the  business  of 
his  life.  He  professed  extreme  social  liberalism,  and  not  only 
indulged  in  a  mediaval  renaissance  of  his  own,  but  was  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Castle  of  Otranio,  a  spurious  antique  of  times  akin 
to  those  in  which  Chatterton  had  in  like  fashion  delighted  to  revel. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Inexperienced  youth,  the  idea  of 
finding  in  Walpole  the  patron  of  whom  he  dreamt  was  by  no  means 
an  extravagant  one.  He  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  Rowley  poems  and  other  MSS.  as 
genuine  antiques  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  enclosing,  as  a 
specimen,  a  brief  poem  on  Richard  I. — probably  his  Eclogue  styled 
' '  Nygelle,"  which  extends  to  eight  stanzas.  To  this  Walpole  replied 
with  courteous  acknowledgments.  He  characterised  the  verses  as 
"  wonderful  for  their  harmony  and  spirit,"  and  added,  "Give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  where  Rowley's  poems  are  to  be  had  t  I  should 
not  be  sorry  to  print  them  ;  or  at  least  a  specimen  of  them,  if  they 
have  never  been  printed."  The  courtesy  of  his  correspondent 
tempted  the  poor  boy  to  a  more  unreserved  communication.  He 
replied,  enclosing  additional  specimens  of  antique  verse,  and  telling 
Walpole  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  and  clerk  to  an 
attorney,  but  had  a  taate  for  more  refined  studies,  and  hinted  a 
wish  that  ho  might  help  him  to  some  more  congenial  occupation. 
Walpole's  manner  underwent  an  abrupt  change.  The  specimens  of 
verse  had  been  submitted  to  his  friends  Gray  and  Mason,  the  poets, 
and  pronounced  modern.  They  did  not  thereby  forfeit  the  wonder- 
ful harmony  and  spirit  which  Walpolo  had  already  professed  to 
recognize  in  them.  Bat  he  now  coldly  replied,  advising  the  boy  to 
stick  to  the  attorney's  office  ;  and  "when  he  should  have  made  a 
fortune,"  he  might  betake  himself  to  more  favourite  studies. 

Walpole  has  been  loaded  with  more  than  his  just  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  poet.  That  he  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  merits  of  the  wonderful  poems  sent  to  him  by  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  dwelling  alone  on  the  mystificat^ion  with  which  they 
were  palmed  on  him  as  genuine  antiques,  returned  them  to  their 
author  and  thought  no  more  about  them,  is  what  hundreds  would 
do  in  like  circumstances.  Yet  the  literary  fraud  was  no  more  than 
he  himself  had  practised  in  his  Cistle  of  Otranio:  and  all  the 
fame  which  he  so  greedily  coveted  was  as  nothing,  compared  with 
what  he  might  have  made  his  own,  had  he  befriended  the  boy, 
of  whom  he  admitted  when  ton  late  "  I  do  not  believe  there 
ever  existed  so  masterly  a  genius." 

Chatterton  now  abandoned  the  antique  muse,  turned  his  attention 
to  periodical  literature  and  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  exchanged 
Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal  for  the  Town  and  CouiUy  Magazim 
and  other  London  periodicals.  Assuming  the  vein  of  Junius — 
then  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  triumph — he  turned  his  pen  against  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  the  princess  of  Wales.  It 
was  whil6  thus  busied  with  politics  and  modern  satire,  that  another 
and  very  differant  production  was  penned,  which,  whether  written 
in  jest  or  earnest.  Drought  his  Bristol  career  abruptly  to  a  close. 
He  had  just  despatched  one  of  his  politicfil  diatribes  to  the 
UiddUsex  Journal,  when  he  sat  down  on  Easter  Ere    17tb  April 


1770,  and  penned  his  "Last  Will  and  Tcslamcut,"  a  strango 
satirical  compound  of  jest  and  earnest,  in  which  he  intimated  hi» 
intention  of  putting  on  end  to  his  life  the  following  evening.  Among 
his  satirical  be<iuc8t3,  suoh  as  his  "humility"  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Caniplin,  his  "religion"  to  Dean  Barton,  and  his  "modesty" 
along  with  his  "prosody  and  grammar"  to  Mr  Burgum,  he  leavt.** 
"to  Bristol  all  his  spirit  and  disinterestedness,  parcels  of  good^ 
unknown  on  its  quay  since  the  days  of  Canynge  and  Rowley.*  Ti 
more  genuine  earnestness  he  recalls  the  name  of  Mr  Clayfield,  a 
friend  to  whom  he  owed  intelligent  sympathy,  and  leaves  to  liim 
"the  sincerest  thanks  my  gratitude  can  give," — adding,  with  grave 
humour,  the  bequest  of  a  full  valuation  to  be  paid  to  Mr  ClayfieW, 
as  his  executor,  of  "  whatever  any  person  may  think  the  pleasuie 
of  reading  my  works  worth."  According  to  his  foster-mothei'.t 
account,  the  will  was  purposely  prepared  in  order  to  fiighten  hv» 
master  into  letting  him  go.  If  so,  it  had  the  desired  effect.  Lam- 
bert cancelled  his  indentures  ;  his  friends  and  acquaintance  made 
him  up  a  purse  ;  and  so,  with  light  heart,  and  a  bundle  of  manu- 
scripts of  rare  worth  by  which  he  still  fondly  hoped  that  his  fortune 
was  to  bo  achieved,  he  set  forth,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  piny 
his  brief  part  as  a  man  of  letters  in  the  great  metropolis. 

Chatterton  was  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Middlesex 
Journal  as  a  rival  of  Junius,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Decimus. 
Ho  had  also  been  a  contributor  to  Hamilton's  Town  and  Counlnj 
Magazine,  and  speedily  found  access  to  the  Freeholder's  Magazine, 
another  political  miscellany  strong  for  Wilkes  and  liberty.  Hi.* 
contributions  were  freely  accepted  ;  and  the  sanguine  youth  rtattrnd 
himself  that  his  position  was  already  established,  and  his  fortune 
sure.  He  wrote  accordingly  in  the  most  hopeful  terms  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  spent  the  first  money  received  by  him  irt 
purchasing  acceptable  gifts  for  both.  His  pride  and  ambition  were 
amply  gratified  by  the  promises  and  interested  flattery  of  editors 
and  political  adventurers  ;  Wilkes  himself  had  noted  his  trenchant 
style,  "  and  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  author  ; "  and  Lonl 
Mayor  Beckford  graciously  acknowledged  a  political  address  of  hi«, 
and  greeted  him  "as  politely  aa  a  citizen  could."  But  of  actual 
money  he  j'eceived  but  little.  He  was  not  only  frugal,  but 
abstemious,  while  he  flattered  himself  with  dreams  of  coniiug 
triumphs  and  ample  recompense.  His  diligence  wos  great,  and  hit* 
versatility  wonderful.  He  could  assume  the  stvle  of  Junius  or 
Smollett,  reproduce  the  satiric  bitterness  of  Ciiurehill,  parody 
JIacphersou's  Ossian,  or  in  giaver  mood  ape  the  rythmical  niceties 
of  Pope,  or  the  polished  grace  of  Gray  and  Collins.  Ho  wrote 
political  letters,  eclogues,  lyrics,  operas,  and  satires,  both  in  prosi- 
and  verso.  He  played  in  all  ways  the  versatile  mocking-bird, 
while  utill  planning  tjie  resumption  of  his  antique  romance,  witl» 
the  hope  of  winning  thereby  not  only  fortune  but  enduring  fame. 

In  the  month  of  June  1770 — after  Chatterton  had  been  some  nine 
weeks  in  London— he  removed  from  Shoreditch,  where  he  had  hitherto 
lodged  with  a  relative,  to  an  attic  in  Brook  Street,  Holborn.  His 
busy  pen  had  dashed  off  songs,  pasquinades,  a  burletta,  an  oratorio, 
satirical  sketches,  and  political  articles  enough  to  fill  more  thau 
one  month's  magazine.  But  for  most  of  those  the  payment  was 
delayed  ;  and  now  state  prosecutions  of  the  press  rendered  letters  \u 
the  Junius  vein  no  longer  admissible,  and  threw  him  back  on  thw 
lighter  resources  of  his  pen.  In  Shoreditch,  as  in  his  lodging  at 
the  Bristol  attorney's,  he  had  only  shared  a  room  ;  but  now,  for  the 
first  time,  in  his  new  lodging,  he  enjoyed  the  delights  of  uninter- 
rupted solitude.  His  bed-fellow  at  Mr  Walmsley's,  Shoreditch, 
noted  that  much  of  the  nightwasspent  by  him  in  writing  ;  and  now- 
that  all  restraint  was  removed  the  dawn  frequently  found  him  stilt 
at  work.  Fancy  once  more  h.id  free  play  ;  the  romance  of  liis. 
earlier  years  revived,  and  he  transcribed  from  an  imaginniy  parch- 
ment of  the  old  priest  Rowley  his  "  Excelente  Balede  of  Chaiitie." 
This  fine  poem,  perversely  disguised  in  archaic  language,  he  sent  to 
the  editor  of  the  Town  and  County  Magazine,  and  liad  it  rejected. 

The  high  hopes  of  the  sanguine  boy  had  begun  to  fade.  He  hail 
not  yet  completed  his  second  month  in  London,  and  already  failure 
and  starvation  stared  him  in  tho  face.  Mr  Cross,  a  neighbouri»(j 
apothecary  wlijso  acquaintance  he  had  made,  and  who  had  beett 
fascinated  by  his  fine  conversational  powers,  discerned  ere  long  the 
evidence  of  the  privations  to  whict  he  was  reduced,  and  repeatedly 
invited  him  to  join  him  at  dinner  or  supper  ;  but  he  repelled  tho- 
proffered  hospitality.  His  landlady  also,  suspecting  his  i^ecessily, 
pressed  him  to  share  her  dinner,  but  in  vain.  "  She  knew,"  as  she 
afterwards  said,  "that  ho  had  not  eaten  anything  for  two  or  thren 
days."  But  he  was  offended  at  her  urgency,  and  assured  her  that  he 
was  not  hungry.  Only  a  month  before,  he  had  written  to  his  sister 
in  the  highest  spirits,  with  talk  of  china,  silver  fans,  and  fine  silks 
in  store  for  them,  and  had  actually  sent  them  valued  presents  boi^ht 
with  his  fii-st  earnings.  But  the  needy  political  adventurers  itt 
whose  service  he  had  enlisted  changed  their  tone  when  he  began 
to  press  for  payment  for  his  contributions;  and  the  note  of  nia 
actual  receipts,  found  in  his  pocket-book  after  his  death,  ahows  that 
Hamilton,  fell,  and  other  editors  who  had  been  so  liberal  in  flattery, 
had  paid  the  inexperienced  youth  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  for  nn 
article,  and  somewhat  less  than  eightpciicc  each  for  his  songs  ;  \i '   '-^ 
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tnuch  which  hail  hocn  ncceptcil  was  hclJ  in  rrscive,  nml  still  unpaid 
for.  Tlie  beginning  of  a  new  month  revealed  to  him  the  imloOnito 
postponement  of  their  publication,  and  with  itoftho  prospect  either 
of  payment  or  of  further  demand  for  his  labours.  He  had 
wished,  according  to  his  foster-mother,  to  sludy  medicine  with 
ISarrett ;  and  one  of  his  companions  specially  refers  to  the  charm 
which  the  practice  of  physic  had  for  him.  In  his  desperation  he 
now  reverted  to  this,  and  wrote  to  Barreti  for  sach  a  letter  as  might 
help  him  to  an  opening  as  a  surgeon's  assistant  on  board  an  African 
trader.  He  ap[)ealcd  also  to  Jlr  Catcott  to  forward  his  plan,  but  in 
vain.  The  letters  were  written  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
he  continued  to  hope  against  hope,  as  he  awaited  their  repliss. 
What  those  were  we  can  only  surmise.  On  the  24th  of  August 
1770,  he  retired  for  the  last  time  to  his  attic  in  Brook  SUaat,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  poison  which  he  there  drank,  after  tearing  into 
fragments  whatever  literary  remains  were  at  hand.  In  the  morning 
he  was  found,  with  limbs  and  features  distoited  by  his  last  con- 
vulsions, a  ghastly  corpse. 

Thus  perished  by  his  own  hand,  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  London, 
among  stran"cr8  and  >n  absolute  want,  a  youth  assuredly  without 
his  equal  in  that  eighteenth  century.  He  was  only  seventeen  years 
and  nine  months  old  ;  yet  he  had  already  written  poems  which  fill 
two  ample  volumes,  and  which  now,  upwai-ds  of  a  century  after  his 
death,  command  our  admiring  wonder  for  the  rare  evidence  of 
genius  and  sustained  power  which  they  display.  The  intelligent 
l.ibours  of  tho  Kev.  W.  W.  Skeat  have  at  length  prcstnted  them  in 
a  fonn  worthy  of  their  unique  merit,  not  only  as  evidence  of  fine 
poetic  genius,  but  as  an  unparalleled  example  of  youthful  precocity 
displayed  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage  that  poverty  and  adverse 
fate  could  interpose  to  prevent  its  display.     Yet  even  now  com- 

fiaratively  few  know  what  a  rich  vein  of  romance  and  true  poetry 
ies  concealed  under  tho  antique  gaise  of  the  Rowley  poems,  or  how 
singular  is  the  study  which  they  involve.  The  best  of  his  numerous 
productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  require  no  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  immature  years  of  their  author,  when  comparing  him 
witli  tho  ablest  of  his  coutcmporaries.  Yet  he  was  writing  spirited 
cattres  at  ten,  and  he  produced  some  of  the  finest  of  his  antique  vei'se 
luforo  ho  was  sixteen  years  of  ago.  He  pictures  Lydgate,  the  monk 
of  Ituiy  St  Edmunds,  challenging  Rowley  to  a  trial  at  vcrsemaking, 
and  under  c^^er  of  this  fiction,  produces  his  "Songo  of  .^lla,"  a  piece 
of  rai-e  lyrical  beauty,  worthy  of  comparison  with  any  antique  or 
modernpioductionofitsclass.  Again, iuhia  "Tragedy  of  Gmldwyn," 
of  which  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved,  the  "Ode  to  Liberty," 
■with  which  it  abruptly  closes,  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  bold 
imagery  which  may  claim  a  place  among  the  finest  martial  lyrics  in 
the  language. 

The  collection  of  poems  in  which  such  specimens  oceur  furnishes 
by  far  the  most  lemarkablo  example  of  intellectual  precocity  in  the 
whole  hialory  of  Icttei-s  ;  nor  is  it  the  least  among  all  the  notable 
fealui"C3  wliieh  distinguish  the  boy*s  writings,  that,  from  first  to 
l.-ist,  ho  consistently  maintained  his  lonianco  of  Canynge  and 
Rowley  through  all  the  diverse  scenes  of  veree  and  prose  in  which 
those  imaginary  characters  aro  made  to  figure.  The  age  at  which 
he  died,  before  he  had  even  reached  manhood-,  adds  to  tho  tender 
I'ity  which  his  fate  awakens  even  now,  upwards  of  a  century  after 
liis  death.  Collins,  Burns,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron  all  awaken 
sorrow  over  tho  premature  arrestment  of  their  genius  ;  but  the 
youngest  of  them  survived  to  his  twenty-fifth  year,  while  Chatterton 
was  only  seventeen  when  ho  perished  despairingly  in  his  miserable 
garret. 

Tho  death  of  Chatterton  attracted  little  notice  at  the  time  ;  for 
tho  few  who  then  entertained  any  appreciative  estimate  of  tho 
Rowley  poems  regarded  him  aa  their  mere  tran.scriber.  Ho  was 
interred  in  a  burying  giound  attached  to  Shoe  Lane  Workhouae, 
in  tho  parish  of  St  Andrew's,  Holboin,  which  has  piuce  been  con- 
verted into  a  site  for  Karring<lon  ilarket.  But  a  story  has  been 
current  from  an  early  date,  and  credited  by  some  trustworthy  in- 
vestigators, that  tho  body  of  tho  poet  was  recovered  through  the 
intervention  of  one  of  his  I,ondun  relatives,  and  secretly  interred  by 
his  uncle,  Richard  Phillips,  in  RcdclilTo  Churchyaiil.  Thero  « 
monument  has  sinco  been  erected  to  his  memory,  with  tho  ai>pro- 
jiriato  inscription,  borrowed  from- his  "Will,"  and  so  supplied 
Itj  tho  poet's  own  pen — "To  tho  memory  of  Thomas  Chatterton. 
Reader  I  judge  not.  If  thou  art  a  Christian,  believe  that  ho  shall 
bo  judged  by  a  Superior  Power.  To  that  Power  only  is  ho  now 
answerable."  (D.  W  ) 

CHAUCER,  Geoffrey  (c.  1340-1400).  Thero  are  few 
fields  of  research  in  which  antiquarians,  from  Spcght  to  Furni- 
vall,  have  laboured  so  zealously  and  successfully  as  tho  life 
of  Chaucer.  Tho  secret  of  their  success  has  boon  that 
Chaucer  was  more  actively  engaged  in  public  affairs  than 
ony  poet  of  celebrity  since  his  time,  and  has  consequently 
left  many  traces  in  ofTicial  records.  Tho  chief  biographical 
fact  known  to  Speght  was  that  Chaucer  gavo  evidence  in 


a  case  tried  at  Westminster  in  138C  touching  the  right  of 
Lord  Scrope  to  bear  certain  arms,  and  then  deposed  that 
he  was  "  forty  years  old  and  upward,"  and  had  borne  arms 
for  twenty-seven  years.     A  casual  fact  of  this  sort  offered 
no  clue  to  further  investigation;  but  the  fact  that  Chaucer 
received  from  Edward  III.  a  pension  of  twenty  marks  was 
more  suggestive     This  clue  was  first  energetically  followed 
up  by  Godwin,  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams  and  roUtical 
Justice,  who  searched  diligently  through  several  records, 
chiefly  the  Patent,  Close,  and  French  Rolls,  for  other  notices 
of  Chaucer's  name,  and  succeeded    in  enriching  Lis  bio- 
graphy of  Chaucer,  published  in  1804,  with  various  im- 
portant  particulars.       He    was    followed    by   Sir   Harris 
Nicolas,  who  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  Issue 
Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  and  published  the  results  in  1843. 
Another  determined  search  through  records  which  Godwin 
and  Nicolas  had  shrunk  from  was  made  in  1873  by  Mr 
Furnivall,  and  this  abo  resulted  in  several  important  finds. 
It  is  to  Mr  Furnivall  that  we  are  indebted  for  finally 
settling  the   parentage  of  Chaucer.     Speght  in  the  ^course 
of  his  researches  had  hit  upon  the  name  of  one  Richard 
Chaucer,  a  vintner,  who  died  in  ]  348,  and  made  a  bequest 
to  the   church   ot   St  JIary  Aldermary.     Merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  name,  Speght  supposed  this  to  be  the  father 
of  Chaucer;  but  Urry  and  Tyrwhitt,  in  the  18th  centurj-, 
disputed  this,  and  wished  to  give  the  poet  a  higher  lineage, 
because  in  the  grant  of  a  pension  made  to   him    in    41 
Edward  III.  he  was  described  as  "valettus  noster."     Mr 
Furnivall  settled  the  question  by  bringing  to  light  a  deed 
dateS  1380,  in  which  Chaucer,  relinquishing  his  right  in  a 
house  belonging  to  his  father,  described  himself  as  "the 
son  of  John  Chaucer,  vintner."     By  other  documents  this 
John  Chaucer  is  shown  to  be  the  son  of  Speght's  Richard. 
It  is  thus  established  that  both  the  poet's  father  and  his 
grandfather  were  London  vintners.     The  precise  date  of 
his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained.     The  accepted  date  till 
lately  was  1328.     The  dtflBculty  with  this  date  was  his 
being  descrtbed  as  "  forty  years  and  upwards"  in  1386, 
and  of  late  opinion  has  inclined  to  1340  as  a  more  probable 
year.     This  is  favoured  by  the  discovery  that  the  poet  was 
Richard  Chaucer's  grandson  and  not  his  son,  and  fits  in 
better  with  the  facts  than  1328. 

How  Chaucer  was  educated,  whether  like  "  Philogenet," 
the  name  which  he  a.<!sumes  in  the  Coiirt  of  Love,  he  was 
"  of  Cambridge  clerk,"  and  how  he  was  introduced  to  th* 
notice  of  the  court,  is  left  to  conjecture.  '  His  name  occurs 
in  the  household  book  of  the  wife  of  Prince  Lionel,  second 
son  of  Edward  III.,  in  1357,  probably,  Mr  Furnivall  con- 
jectures, as  a  page.  He  bore  arms  in  Edward  III.'s 
invasion  of  France  in  1359,  John  Chaucer  being  also  in 
the  expedition,  probably  in  connection  with  the  commis- 
sariat. There  was  little  fighting  in  that  expedition,  tho 
ravages  of  the  English  for  several  years  before  having  left 
little  to  fight  for ;  but  in  tho  course  of  a  disastrous  retreat, 
compelled  rather  by  hunger  than  by  martial  force,  Chaucer 
was  taken  prisoner.  In  13G0  the  king  paid  £\6  for  his 
ransom.  From  1360  to  1366  there  is  a  gap  in  the  record 
of  his  life  ;  but  in  tho  latter  year  his  name  occurs  in  a  list 
of  the  members  of  tlio  royal  household  as  one  of  thirty- 
seven  "  esquires "  of  tho  king,  who  wero  to  receive  a 
gift  of  clothes  at  Christmas.  By  this  time  also  he  would 
Boem  to  havo  been  married,  if  tho  Philijipa  Chaucer,  one  of 
the  demoiselles  of  Queen  Philippa,  who  in  1366  was  granted 
a  yearly  pensiou  of  ten  marks,  was,  as  is  most  probable,  hi.s 
wife  (see  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas's 
memoir).  In  1367  Chaucer  himself  received  a  pension  of 
twenty  marks  from  the  kiijg,  being  described  as  "dilectus 
valettus  noster."  To  show  that  in  being  courtier  and 
scholar  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  soldier,  he  took  part  in 
nnnther  in£;Ior:r,as  expedition  against  Franco  in  1369,  in 
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which  from  tho  Fabian  tactics  pursued  by  the  French  king 
thnro  was  little  opportunity  for  distinction      He  was  back 
in  London  towards  the   end  of  1370,  and  henceforward 
devoted  himself  to  more  peaceful  pursuits.     His  talents  for 
diplomacy    and     his    acquaintance    with    commerce    were 
recognired  by  the  crown.     In  1372  he  was  despatched  to 
Genoa  as  a  commissioner  to  arrange  a  commercial  treaty 
with  tho  Genoese.     About  this  embassy  much  has  been 
written,  on  tho  supposition   that  he  may  have  made   the 
acquaintance  of  Petrarch  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Italy. 
Whether  in  recognition  of  his  services  or  on  other  grounds, 
he  received  on  his  return,  in   1374,  the  grant  of  a  pitcher 
of  wine  daily  ;   aud  soon  after,  in  further  evidence  of  tho 
royal  favour,  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs 
and  subsidy  of  wools,  skins,  and  tanned  hides  in  the  port 
of  London.     In    1376  he    was  associated  with  Sir  John 
Burley  on  aome  secret  service,  the   nature   and  place  of 
which  are  not  known,  nud  in  1377  he  was  sent  on  the  secret 
mission  to  Flanders.     And  it  was  not  merely  in  commercial 
matters  that  the  pOet  was  considered  serviceable;  in  1378, 
after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  he  was  attached  to  a 
mission  sent  into  Franco  to  negotiate  a  maniage  for  the 
young  king,     His  fortunes  continued  steadily  to  improve  ; 
with  his  pension  of  twenty  marks  from  the  king,  £10  from 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  allowance  for  robes  as  one  of  tho 
king's  esquires,  his  salary  as  comptroller,  his  payments  for 
occasional  services,  his  pitcher  of  wine  (commuted  in  1378 
into  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks),  and  his  wife's  pension, 
he  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  his  genins  was  neglected. 
The  wonder  was  that  his  genius  was  not  smothered.     Hid 
employment  as   comptroller  was  not  a  sinecure ;    he  was 
bound  to  write  the  rolls  of  his  office  with  his  own  hand, 
and   he  had  to  be  continually  present  at  his  office,  not 
having  the  option  of  appointing  a  deputy.     Apparently  as 
he  rose  in  the  world  he  was  allowed  to  make  an  etisier 
arrangement ;  in  1 382  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
petty  customs  of  the  port  of  London,  with  the  privilege  of 
appointing   a  deputy,    and   in   1385   he  was   allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy  for  the  other  comptroUership.     In  1386 
he  touched  the  summit  of  his  fortune,  being  returned  to 
Parliament  as  a  knight  of  the  shire  of  Kent.     But  that 
was  an  unfortunate  year  for  him  ;   his  patron,  John   of 
Gaunt,  lost  his  ascendency  at  couit,   and  a   commission 
which   sat  to  inquire  into  the    abuses   of   the  preceding 
administration  superseded  Chaucer  in  his  two  comptroller- 
ships.     In    the   course   of   two  years  he    w.^s   obliged   to 
transfer  his   annuities  to  another  man,  probably    selling 
them  for  a  sum  of  ready  money.     The  return  of  Lancaster 
to  power  iu  1389  again  brightened  his  pioapecU;    he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  king's  works,  and  four  years  after- 
wards obtained  a    grant   of   an    annuity   of  £20.      How 
much  he  wanted  this  assistance  appears  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  several  times  obliged  to  apply  for  small  portions  of 
it  in  advance.     AVhen  Boliugbroke  came  to  the  throne  iu 
1399  he   gave  the  old  poet  an  additional  aunuity  of  forty 
marks,  which  came  in  time  to  comfort  the  last  year  of  his 
life.     The   minntes   of   his  pension  cease  iu   1400,  and, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  he  died  on  the 
25th  of  October  of  that  year 

These  are  the  main  facts  of  Chaucer's  life  as  brought  to 
light  by  successive  investigators,  and  they  form  a  tolerably 
complete  outline  biography,. more  complete  than  Spenser's 
or  Shakespsare's.  They  are  significant  facts,  throwing 
light  on  the  singularly  varied  circumstances,  aptitudes,  aui 
occupations  of  the  man,  supplementing  in  a  really  sub- 
stantial way  what  may  be  gathered  from  his  works.  They 
show  that  Chaucer  was  not  merely  a  poet  and  a  scholar, 
deeply  read  in  what  then  passed  for  science  and  philosophy, 
as  well  as  in  the  rich  literature  of  his  poetical  predecessors, 
but  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  a  man  of  business,  familiar  from 


the  circumstances  of  his  birth  aud  subsequent  rise  in  posi- 
tion with  all  sides  of  the  life  of  his  time,  ready  to  under 
take  any  kind  of  employmeut  that  his  powerful  patronj 
chose  to  obtain  for  him, — comptroUership  of  customs,  secr»' 
taryship  of  an  embassy,  diplomatic  commissionership, 
guardianship  of  a  minor.  Mr  Furnivall  has  also  discovertil 
that,  rather  late  iu  life,  he  was  charged  with  beinj; 
concerned  in  the  "  raptus  "  (abduction,  probably)  of  a  gir\ 
which  would  show  that  he  was  willing  to  undertake  moie 
questionable  services,  unless  the  "  raptus  "  was  for  his  ow  i 
benefit.  Great  caution  must  be  observed  in  trying  to  fi  J 
up  from  hints  in  his  poems  the  gaps  in  the  documental  r 
facts  of  his  biograjihy, — great  caution,  that  is,  if  we  rtisk 
to  get  at  the  truth  and  not  merely  to  speculate  for  the  sak  t 
of  speculating.  Antiquarian  spccidators  are  usually  more 
distinguished  for  fancy  than  imagination.  They  catch  at 
hints  and  push  them  to  conclusions  without  having 
imagiuation  enough  to  take  account  of  qualifying  cousidera. 
tions.  Thus  it  has  often  beeli  taken  for  granted  that  in 
the  description  of  the  i)oet  of  the  Caiiierhury  Tales,  we 
have  an  authentic  portrait  of  Chaucer  himself.  The  poet 
is  a  veTy  quiet  uuobtnisive  man,  aud  the  Host,  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  suddenly  casts  his  eye  on  him,  aud  addresses 
him  iu  his  bullying  way  : — 

What  man  art  thou  t  quod  he. 

Thou  looVest  as  thon  ivouHst  find  an  hare. 

For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  6€e  thee  stare. 

ApproacLi)  near,  and  lookfe  luerrily. 

Now  ware  you,  Mrs,  and  let  this  inau  have  spacft 

He  in  the  waist  is  shapeu  as  well  as  I ; 

This  were  a  puppet  in  an  arm  to  eiubraco 

For  any  woman,  sinaJJ,  and  fair  of  face. 

He  seemeth  elvish  by  his  countenance, 

For  unto  no  mght  doth  he  dalliance. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  quaint,  shy  little 
figure  was  any  more  like  Chaucer  than  the  SptcMor  was 
like  Addison  or  Steele.  The  aUusiou  to  his  wa'st,  coming 
from  the  burly  host,  is  evidently  jocular,  and  the  whole 
picture  is  in  all  likelihood  a  humorous  description  of  the 
opposite  of  Chaucer's  own  appearance.  We  must  be 
particularly  careful  in  accejiting  literally  the  statements  ol 
a  writer  one  of  whose  favourite  veins  of  humour,  appear- 
ing iu  every  one  of  his  works,  is  self-depreciation.  We 
should  remember  that  Chaucer  wrote  for  a  limited  audience, 
all  of  whom  knew  him  personally,  and  for  whose  amusement 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  comical  allusions  to  himself. 
His  jokes  were  more  of  the  nature  of  family  jokes  than  we 
are  now  accustomed  to  in  writings  intended  for  wide  and 
promiscuous  circulation.  When  he  made  the  eagle  in  the 
House  of  Fame  complain  of  his  being  heavy  to  carry,  or 
promise  to  make  him  the  butler  of  the  gods,  or  append  to 
the  statement  that  he  lived  like  a  hermit,  the  qualification 
— "  although  thine  abstinence  is  little,"  or  remind  him  tha* 
he  had  had  no  personal  experience  of  love,  he  knew  that 
these  little  jests  at  his  own  expense  would  be  fully  appreci 
ated  by  his  {ev,  readers.  The  extreme  of  frivolous  conjecture; 
is  reached  ^rhen  it  is  supposed  that  his  wife  was  a  tenuagant; 
because  he  "  chaffs  "  women  frequently.  His  graceful  and 
chivalrous  compliments  to  women  are  quite  as  frequent  as 
his  chaff.  There  is,  indeed,  one  passage  iu  the  Movie  o/ 
Fame  which  is  pretty  clearly  intended  for  his  wife,  that 
where  the  eagle  cries  "  a'nakc"  to  him — 

Right  in  the  fiani6  voice  aud  steveu  (sound)- 
That  nseth  one  1  coulde  neven  (name) 

But  if  it  bad  been  anything  more  serious  than  common- 
place conjugal  banter,  he  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
circulate  it.  A  coujeclure  of  an  equally  frivolous  kind  is 
that  be  was  immarried  in  1369,  becanse  in  that  year  ho 
spoke  of  having  suffered  for  eight  years  i)aiigb  \\hicb  none 
but  one  could  heal.  The  pangs  may  have  been  n.alnmonial 
pangs,  or  pangs  of  poverty,  or   purely  imaginary  pangfr, 
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officially  becoming  in  the  poet-uariator  ;  but  Jlr  Furnivall 
is  so  conviuccJ  that  tlie  poet's  sickuess  was  a  real  lovc- 
eickness,  and  that  be  was  not  then  married  to  the  queen's 
<lcmoiselle  Philippa  Chaucer,  that  he  accounts  for  this 
lady's  name  by  supposing  hen  to  Lave  been  Chaucer's 
■cousin. 

A  similar  inelasticity  of  conjecture  appears  in  the 
grounds  on  which  certain  of  the  wov'ks  commonly  attributed 
to  Chaucer  are  rejected  as  spurious.  The  Tistaiixut  of 
Love,  the  AsscniLly  of  Ladies,  and  the  Lamcntalion  of  Miinj 
MagilaUne  bear  no  internal  marks  of  being  Chaucer's,  and 
are  now  universally  rejected  ;  but  of  late  some  commentators 
have  adopted  a  test  of  genuineness  which  would  deprive 
us  of  several  works  which  are  in  no  respect  unworthy  of 
Chaucer's  geuius..  It  is  known  from  Chaucer's  own  state- 
ment in  the  undisputed  Legnid  of  Good  Womai  that  lie 
ti-anslated  the  Roman  <Je  la  Rose,  but  Mr  Bradshaw  refuses 
to  believe  that  the  extant  translation,  of  which  we  ha^c 
only  one  15th  ccnturj*  manuscript,  can  be  his,  becaus3  its 
iliymes  do  not  conform  to  a  rhyme-test  which  Chaucei- 
•observed  iu  works  which  are  undoubtedly  his.  The  extant 
Romance  of  the  Rose  admits  the  adverbial  It/  to  rhyme 
with  the  adjectival  or  iufinitival  j/c,  and  it  cannot  bo 
•Chaucer's  because  y  is  never  allowed  to  rhyme  with  ye  iu 
the  Hovse  of  Fame  and  the  Canterhury  Tales.  For  the 
same  reason — no  other  of  any  shadow  of  validity  has  yet 
been  adduced — the  Court  of  Love,  which  Mr  Smnburne 
calls  "  that  most  beautiful  of  young  poems,"  and  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf,  which  Dryden  and  Hazlitt  have  praised  and 
•quoted  as  a  choice  example  of  the  poet's  geuius,  have  also 
been  pronounced  to  be  spurious.  We  cannot  give  up  such 
poems  unless  more  urgent  reasons  are  advanced  for  their 
«onfiscatiou.  They  cannot  be  set  aside  as  spurious  so  long 
as  their  variation  from  the  rhyming  rule,  which  the  com- 
mentators have  shown  much  ingenuity  !\i  detecting,  can  be 
explained  in  any  reasonable  way.  There  is  no  getting  over 
the  plain  question  which  every  one  asks  when  first  told  that 
they  are  not  Chaucer's.  If  they  aro  not  his,  who  else 
could  have  written  thera  ?  •»  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  name 
of  the  writer  of  such  works  could  have  been  utterly  un- 
known in  his  own  generation,  or  if  known  could  have  been 
by  nccidont  or  design  so  completely  suppressed  1  If  ho 
■deliberately  tried  to  pahn  them  off  as  Chaucer's  upon  the 
transcribers,'  would  not  this  rule  of  rhyme  have  been 
precisely  the  sort  of  mechanical  likeness  which  he  w;ould 
have  tried  to  preserve  ?  The  CouH  of  Lot>e  we  have  special 
reasons  for  declining  to  give  up.  It  might  be  argued  that, 
though  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf  bears  internal  marks  of 
being  Chaucer's,  although  its  picturesque  richness,  its  tender 
atmosphere,  and  the  soft  fall  of  its  words  are  like  his,  yet 
it  is  easy  to  grow  the  plant  once  you  have  the  seed,  and  it 
may  be  the  work  of  an  imitator.  The  Floixr  atid  I'le 
'Leaf  professes  to  be  written  by  a  lady,  and  there  may 
tave  been  at  the  court  some  wonderful  lady  capable  of  it, 
although  itpas-wd  in  the  monkish  scriptorium  as  Chaucer's. 
But  there  is  some  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  •  Court  of  I^ove,  which  also  contains  traces  of 
Chaucer's  most  inimitable  quality,  his  humour.  Jlr  Minto 
has  put  forward  some  minor  considerations  for  believing 
this  to  bo  Chaucer's  (Characiei-istics  of  Eni/Ush  Poets,  p. 
22),  but  the  strongest  fact  in  its  favour  is  that  the  Court 
■of  Love  •was  imitated  by  James  T.  of  Scotland  in  the  Kind's 
Quhair,  and  that  in  paying  the  customary  compliment  to 
his  poetical  masters,  ho  mentions  no  names  but  Lydgate 
and  Qower,  who  were  clearly  incapable  of  writing  the 
poem,  and  Chaucer.  James's  captivity  in  England  began 
five  years  after  Chaucer's  death,  and  it  is  simply  inconceiv- 
able that  he  cindil  have  attributed  the  (\<iirl  nf  I.oiv  to 
■Chancer  in  itfiioranco,  and  without  havinj;  heanl  a  whisper 
J.'*  to  iUf   real    authorship.      Il',    indeed,    this    rhymo-teit    were 


absolute,  we  should  have  to  ti'cat  these  other  considerations 
as  inexplicable  difficulties  and  submit  But  when  we 
remark  that  all  the  poems  in  which  y  ye  rhymes  occur 
are  earlier  works  of  Chaucer's,  if  they  aro  his  at  all,  bearing 
the  touch  of  his  hand  but  wanting  the  sustained  strength 
of  his  mature  workmanship,  and  when  we  remember  that 
the  y  ye  rhyme  was  the  common  practice  of  his  predeces- 
sors, a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  rhyme  difliculty 
becomes  apparent.  Chaucer  adhered  to  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors  till  he  felt  strong  enough  to  impose  upon 
himself  a  restriction  of  his  own  devising. 

At  what  periods  of  his  life  Chaucer  wrote  his  poetry,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  There  are  uo  manuscripts 
of  any  of  his  woiks  that  can  be  referred  to  his  own  time ; 
the  earliest  of  them  iu  existence  are  not  supposed  to  have 
been  written  till  several  years  after  his  death.  The  only 
one  of  his  ^\orks  of  which  the  date  is  fixed  by  au  external 
circumstance  is  the  LooL  of  the  Duchess;  if,  as  is  taken 
for  granted,  this  was  written  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
the  wife  of  his  patron  John  of  Gaunt,  its  date  is  1369. 
Cliaucer,  if  boru  iu  13f0,  would  then  have  beeu  tweuty- 
nine,  and  there  is  none  of  his  extant  works,  except  the 
translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  a\id  the  Dream 
(which  we  hold  to  bfe  Chaucer's,  though  its  authenticity  is 
not  worth  contending  for),  which  can  be  confidently  assigned 
to  an  earlier  period.  Philogenet,  in  the  Court  of  Love, 
professes  to  be  eighteen,  but  this  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  concluding  that  Chaucer  was  that  age  when  he  wrote 
it.  The  Look  of  the  £>uc/u:ss  is  certainly  not  .veiy  mature 
work  for  a  poet  of  twenty-nine,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Chaucer  did  not  cultivate  the  art,  as  he  certainly  did  not 
develop  the  faculty,  till  comparatively  late  in  life.  The 
translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  is  to  all  appearance 
the  earliest  of  his  survivuig  compositions.  If  we  may 
judge  from  his  evident  acquaintance  with  dry  studies,  and 
his  capacity  for  hard  business  work,  the  vintuer's  son 
received  a  scholastic  training  in  the  frii/iHi/t  and  quadrivium 
which  then  formed  the  higher  education.  If  he  had  been 
nurtured  on  troubadour  love  from  his  youth  up,  it  is 
ei  ceediugly  unlikely  that  he  would  afterwards  have  been 
able  to  apply  himself  to  less  fascinating  labours.  His 
study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  his  old  age  for  the 
benetit  of  "  little  Lewis,  his  son,"  looks  like  a  return  such 
as  we  often  sec  in  age  -to  the  studies  of  youth.  But, 
iudeod,  he  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  lost  his  interest 
iu  such  studies,  for  in  his  theory  of  sound  in  the  Bouse  of 
Fame  and  hLs  description  of  alchemical  processes  iu  the 
Canon's  Yeoman's  Prologue  he  shows  a  genuine  scholar's 
interest  in  the  dry  details  of  learning.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Trouvire  and  Troubadour  poetry,  from  which  his  genius 
received  its  impulse,  probably  began  with  his  introduc- 
tion, however  that  was  brought  about,  to  court  society. 
He  was  about  seventeen  at  the  date  of  the  first  mention  of 
his  name  as  attached  to  the  household  of  Trinca  Lionel. 
It  is  permissible  to  conjecture  that  he  had  Freuch  i>oets  to 
beguile  his  captivity  in  France  a  few  years  afterwards. 

Professor  Ten  Brink  divides  Chaucer's  wm-k  into  three 
periods  : — a  period  of  French  influence,  lasting  up  to 
1372-3,  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Italy  ;  after  that  a  period 
of  Italian  influence,  lasting  up  to  1387,  the  supposed  date 
of  his  House  of  Fame  ;  finally,  a  period  of  mature  strength 
and  originality,  in  which  he  pursued  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius.  Not  much  is  gained  by  this  division  into  strict 
periods.  It  is  obvious  enough  that,  iu  the  House  of  Fame, 
the  Lfqend  of  Good  Women,  and  the  general  plan  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chancer  strikes  out  more  unmistakably 
a  path  for  himself,  and  exhibits  a  raaturer  power,  a  more 
masterly  freedom  of  movement  than  in  his  earlier  work", 
but  there  profitable  division  ends.  To  erect  a  period  tf 
IlaJian  influence.  ijuj)lviug  th.it  at  any  lime  the  stimulus 
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tliat  Cbaucer  received  from  Italian  suuices  was  at  all  coin- 
jiiirable  to  the  stimulus  he  received  from  French  sources,  is 
most  misleading.  The  difference  between  the  Book  of  the 
Diicheas  and  the  House  of  Fame,  or  between  the  Court  of 
Iiove  and  Tioilus  ami  CressiUe  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
an  influx  of  Italian  influence ;  it  is  part  of  the  self-governed 
development,  the  spontaneous  expansion  of  his  own  mind. 
As  he  went  on  writing,  his  powew  continued  to  expand, 
and  to  take  in  materials  and  suggestions  from  all  quarters 
open  to  him,  Frencli,  Italian,  or  Latin.  Comparing  the 
Tioilus,  the  raw  material  of  wliich  is  taken  from  Boccaccio's 
Filostrato,  with  his  lionuince  of  the  Jiose,  we  can  trace  no 
change  in  method  or  in  spirit  fairly  attributable  to  Italian 
influence.  In  both.translations  he  shows  a  bold  independence 
of  his  originals ;  they  are  not  eo  much  translations  as 
adaptations.  He  does  not  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Guillaume 
de  Lorris  or  Jean  de  Menu  in  the  one  and  the  spirit  of 
Boccaccio  in  the  other ;  he  boldly  modifies  all  three  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  his  own  conceptions  of 
lore's  laws,  and  in  both  his  so-called  translations  there  is 
the  same  high  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  same  tender 
worship  and  kindly  mockery  of  woman.  Where  he  chiefly 
shows  advance  of  strength,  apart  from  the  mere  technical 
workmanship,  is  in  his  grasp  of  character;  and  that  is  a 
clear  development  on  the  lines  of  his  earlier  conceptions 
and  not  a  new  acquisition.  His  Cresside  and  his  Pandarus 
werc^not  the  Cresside  and  Pandarus  of  Boccaccio;  they 
arc  regenerated  by  him  and  developed  till  they  become 
figures  that  might  have  moved  in  his  own  Court  of  Love. 
He  held  the  knightly  and  "  gentle  "  character  too  high  to 
adopt  Boccaccio's  conceptions.  In  the  method  also,  TroiUis 
has  a  close  aSinity  with  Chaucer's  earlier  work  and  his 
lirst  models.  Troilus'  pursuit  of  Cresside  is  the  pursuit 
of  the  Kose  over  again  in  the  concrete.  The 'greater 
Rubtilty  of  the  stages  is  due  to  the  increased  strength  of 
the  narrator's  faculty. 

M.  Sandras  is  in  the  main  right  as  to  the  extent  of 
Chaucer's  obligations  to  French  sources,  although  he  fails 
to  rocogniae  the  forceful  individuality  of  the  man.  Chaucer 
was  really  an  English  irouverc,  thoroughly  national,  English 
in -the  whole  texture  of  his  being,  but  a  trouvire.  We 
must  not  allow  our  conviction  of  his  loyalty  to  his  own 
English  nature  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  poet 
in  the  school  of  GuiUaume  de  Lorris;  nor  on  the  other 
liand  riiust  we  allow  the  peculiar  extent  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  predecessors  in  the  school  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  ho  was  an  original  poet.  M.  Sandras  is  a  special 
pleader  for  one  side  of  the  case,  and  naturally  presses 
unfairly  against  the  other.  Chaucer,  writing  in  a  different 
language  from  his  masters,  was  at  liberty  to  borrow  from 
I  hem  more  literally  than  lie  could  have  done  if  he  had 
written  in  their  language ;  but  though  M.  Sandras  proves 
with  superfluous  completeaoss  that  he  freely  appropriated 
from  them  not  merely  stories  and  hints  of  stories,  but 
narrative  methods,  phrases,  images,  maxims,  reflections, — 
not  only  treated  their  works  as  quarries  of  raw  material, 
but  adopted  their  architectural  plaus,  and  even  made  no 
scruple  of  seizing  for  his  own  purposes  the  stones  which 
tliey  had  polished,  still  he  so  transmuted  the  borrowed  plans 
aud  materials  that  his  works  are  original  wholes  unmis- 
takably stamped  with  his  own  individuality.  Whatever 
lie  appropriated,  whether  ore  or  wrought  metal,  all  passed 
through  his  own  alembic,  and  his  moulds  were  his  own, 
(hough  shaped  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  school.  The 
very  affluence  of  Chaucer's  pages,  their  wealth  of  colour,  of 
lender  and  humorous  incident,  of  worldly  wisdom,  is  due 
to  his  peculiar  relations  to  his  predecessors,  to  the  circum- 
■itance  which  enabled  him  to  lay  them  so  royally  under 
tribute.  He  was  not  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  but 
the  sou  and  heir  cf  a  family  which  for  geucrations  had  boon 


accumulating  wealth.  Edward  Ill's  spoliation  of  thrt 
French  was  nutliiiig  to  Chaucer's,  and  the  poet  had  thi:. 
advantage,  that  his  appropriations  neither  left  the  spoilcti 
country  desolate  nor  corrupted  the  sjwiler. 

"  The  ground-work  of  literary  genius,"  Mr  Malthe>y 
Arnold  snys,  "  is  a  work  of  synthesis  and  exposition,  not 
of  analysis  and  discovery;  its  gift  lies  in  the  faculty  of 
being  happily  inspired  by  a  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual 
atmosphere,  by  a  certain  order  of  ideas,  when  it  finds  itsell 
in  them,  of  dealing  divinely  with  these  ideas,  presenting 
them  in  the  most  cft'ective  and  attractive  combinations — 
making  beautiful  works  with  them,  in  short."  The  poet's 
constructive  power  must  have  materials,  and  ideas  round 
which  materials  accumulate.  The  ^cret  of  the  richness 
and  enduring  character  of  Chaucer's  work  is  that  he  had  a 
fruitful  idea  ready  to  his  hand,  an  idea  which  had  been 
flowering  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  minds  of  two  centuries, 
which  had  inspired  some  later  songs  and  tales,  which  had 
been  illustrated,  expounded,  formulated  by  every  variety 
of  native  invention  and  critical  ingenuity  Chivalro\i» 
love  had  been  the  presiding  genius,  the  insi)iring  spirit  of 
several  generations  of  poets  aud  critics  when  Chaucer 
began  to  write.  0|)eii  any  of  his  works,  from  the  Court  of 
Love  down  to  the  Ciuitcrhury  Tales,  aud  you  find  that  the 
central  idea  of  it  is  to  expound  this  chivalrous  sentiment, 
either  directly  by  tracing  its  operation  or  formulating  its 
laws,  or  indirectly  by  setting  it  off  dramatically  against  it& 
counterpart,  the  sentiment  of  the  villain  or  churl.  Gradually 
as  years  grew  upon  him,  and  his  mind  assumed  more  and 
more  its  natural  attitude  of  descriptive  impartiality,  lit 
l)ecamc  less  a  partizan  of  the  sentiment,  more  inclined  to 
view  it  as  one  among  the  varieties  of  human  manifestation, 
but  never  to  the  last  does  he  become  wholly  impartial. 
Not  even  in  the  Canterhury  Tales  does  ho  set  the  churl  oi» 
a  level  with  "  the  gentles."  Thoroughly  as  he  enjoyed  the 
humour  of  the  churl,  freely  as  his  mind'  unbent  itself  to 
sympathize  with  his  unrestrained  animal  delights,  he  alwaya 
remembers,  when  he  comes  forward  in  his  own  person,  to 
apologize  for  this  departure  from  the  restraints  of  chivalrj-. 

The  very  opposite  of  this  is  so  often  asserted  aboMt  th& 
Canterbury  Tales  that  it  almost  has  a  paradoxical  air, 
although  nothing  can  be  more  plain  to  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  read  the  tales  observantly.  It  has  been 
said  to  bo  the  crowning  merit  of  Chaucer  that  he  ignores 
distinctions  of  caste,-  and  that  his  pilgrims  associate  on 
equal  term;'.  .  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  in  the  iimt 
place,  that  in  the  Prologue,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  apologizo 
for  not  "  setting  folk  in  their  degree,"  "  as  that  they  shouldu 
stand;"  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  although  he  does 
not  separate  the  pilgrims  according  to  their  degrees  in  the 
procession,  yet  he  draws  a  very  clear  line  of  separation, 
between  them  in  the  spirit  of  their  behaviour.  At  tbo 
outset  of  the  pilgrimage  the  gentles  are  distinctly  so 
mentioned  as  taking  a  sort  of  corporate  action,  though  iiv 
vjiu,  to  give  a  more  decorous  aspect  to  the  pilgrimage. 
When  the  Knight  tells  Lis  tale,  it  is  loudly  applauded  by 
the  wholo  company,  "but  the  poet  docs  cot  recoid  their 
verdict  indiscriminately  ;  he  is  careful  to  add,  particularly 
by  "  the  gentles  every  one."  And  though  all  applauded 
the  tale,  the  more  vulgar  and  uproarious  spirits  were  some- 
what restive  under  its  gravity,  the  host  called  for  a  merry 
tale,  and  the  Pardoner  eagerly  stepped  forward  to  comply 
with  his  request.  But  "  the  gentles "  interposed,  and 
began  to  cry  that  they  must  have  no  ribaldry  ;  J^  tell  us,'' 
they  said,  "  some  moral  tale  that  we  may  learn."  ^  And  tha 
gentles  would  have  carried  their  point  if  the  Miller,  as  th& 
poet  is  mo.'it  careful  to  make  clear,  had  not  been  so  drunk 
that  he  insisted  upon  teUinga  noble  tale  that  he  knew,  and 
would  forbear  for  no  man.  Chaucer  is  profuse  in  bisi 
apologies  for  introducing  such  a  tale  ;   it  was  a  cliurlisl^' 
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tnic,  he  admit'!,  told  in  a  cliurlidli  manner,  and  Lo  does  not 
-oiiib  tu  ba  rc^t^)ousibIc  fur  it. 

"Evory  gentle  wiglit  I  pray 
For  Goddia  love,  decnieth  not  tliat  I  say 
Of  evil  intent ;  but  for  I  must  rohearso 
Tlicir  tales  all,  bo  they  better  or  worso. 
Or  cUts  falseu  some  of  my  mattc"." 

^C^ouClo  readers  do  not  like  it,  they  may  turn  over  the 
loaf,  and  choose  nnotlier  tale  ;  there  is  plenty  "  of  storial 
thing  that  touchcth  gontillesse."  They  must  not  blame  him 
for  repeating  tliis  churlish  tale;  "tlie  Miller  is  a  churl,  ye 
know  well  this,"  and  such  tales  are  in  his  way.  CJentle 
readers  must  not  take  it  too  seriously  ;  "  men  should  not 
make  earnest  of  game;"  it  is,  after  all,  only  for  their 
amusement  that  he  thus  exhibits  to  them  the  humours  of 
the  lower  orders. 

Such  is  the  elaborate  apology  that  Chaucer  makes  for 
introducing  into  his  verse  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
sentiments  of  chivalry.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  all  a 
liumorous  pretence  ;  and  so  no  doubt  it  is,  still  it  is 
ciiaracleristic  that  the  pretence  should  be  of  so  courtly  a 
tone.  All  through  the  Canterbury  Tales  Chaucer  is  very 
cartful  to  remember  that  he  was  writing  for  a  courtly 
audience,  studious  to  guard  against  giving  offence  to  the 
chivalrous  mind.  He  contrives  that  the  gentles  shall  mix 
with  the  churb  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  dignity  ;  they 
give  the  churls  their  company,  and  with  polite  compliance 
(ot  them  have  their  own  gross  will,  but  they  never  lay 
.aside  the  restraints  of  their  own  order.  Every  here  and 
there  is  some  trace  of  deference  to  them,  to  show  that  their 
ribald  companions  have  not  wholly  forgotten  themselves, 
ftnd  are  only  receiving  a  saturnalian  licence  for  the  time. 
Nothing  is  done  to  throw  any  disrespect  ou  the  gentle 
order,  its  members — the  Knight,  the  Squire,  the  Monk,  the 
Prioress,  the  Second  Nun  ;  and  the  professional  men — the 
Lawyer,  the  Doctor,  the  Clerk — admit  no  ribaldry  into  their 
tales,  and  no  ribald  tales  are  told  about  them.  The 
liWdry  is  confined  to  the  meaner  members  of  the  company, 
— the  Reevo,  the  Miller,  the  Friar,  the  Summoner,  the  Wife 
of  Bath  ;  the  narrators  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  the  ribald 
tiles  are  of  churlish  and  not  of  gentle  position. 

The  Ccwterhury  Tales  are  really  in  their  underlying 
design  an  exposition  of  chivalrous  sentiment,  thrown  into 
relief  by  contrast  with  its  opposite.  The  spirit  of  chivalry 
is  the  vital  air  of  all  Chaucer's  creations,  the  rain,  the  wind, 
and  the  sun  which  have  quickened  their  germ  and  fostered 
their  growth.  Wo  to  whom  the  chivalrous  spirit,  at  least 
in,  the  fantastic  developments  of  its  vigorous  meditcval 
youth,  is  an  historical  thing  are  apt  to  overlook  this.  There 
is  oo  much  ou  the  surface  of  Chaucer's  poems,  such  vivacity 
nf  tiiovement,  such  tender  play  of  feeling,  such  humour, 
3»oh  delight  in  nature,  in  green  leaves  and  sweet  air,  sun- 
shine and  bird  singing,  that  few  of  us  care  to  look  beneath. 
Tho  open  air,  on  the  breezy  hillside  or  by  the  murmuring 
brook,  seams  the  only  proper  (itmcsphero  for  such  a  poet. 
There,  no  doubt,  with  sun  and  wind  contending  playfully 
to  divert  us  from  the  printed  pages,  there  perhaps  more 
than  anywhere  else,  Chaucer  is  a  delightful  companion  ; 
bat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dry-asdust  critic  to  remind  us 
that  Chaucer's  sweet  verses  were  first  read  under  wholly 
different  conditions,  in  tapestried  chambers,  to  the  gracious 
oar  of  embroidered  lords  and  lidicii.  It  was  from  such  an 
.iiidionco-that  Chaucer  received  in  a  vapour  what  ho  poured 
back  in  a  flood.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  exquisite 
courtliness  of  phrase,  his  unfailing  tone  of  graceful  defer- 
once,  his  protestations  of  ignorance  and  lack  of  cunning, 
his  tender  Imndling  of  woeful  love-cases,  the  gentle  play- 
fulness of  his  satire,  thn  apologetic  skill  with  which  he 
introduces  a  broader  and  more  robust  humanity  into  his 
verso.     If  you  place  yourself  within  the  -circle  for  which 


the  poet  wrote,  you  see  the  smile  play  on  sweet  lips  as  ho 
proceeds  ;  you  see  the  tear  gathsr  in  the  eye;  you  sec  the 
needle  laid  aside,  as  the  mind  of  the  fair  listener  is  trans- 
ported to  the  poet's  flowery  mead,  or  plied  more  briskly  as 
she  bends  over  her  work  to  conceal  her  laughter  at  his 
more  vulgar  adventures.  It  was  because  Chaucer  wrote 
for  such  an  audience  that  his  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time, 
various  and  moviug  as  it  is,  is  so  incomplete  on  one  side. 
There  was  more  than  romancing  in  green  fields  and 
Cauterbuiy  pilgriming  in  the  travelled  times  in  which 
Chaucer  lived;  there  were  wai-s,  plagues,  insurrections, 
much  misery  and  discontent.  But  for  the  disagreeablo 
side  of  the  14th  century  we  must  go  to  the  writer  of  Piera 
the  Plowman  ;  we  find  little  trace  of  it  in  Chaucer.  Th3 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  Garden  of  Mirth  is  painted  with 
horrible  and  squalid  figures, — Ire,  Envy,  Covetice,  Avarice, 
Felony,  Villany,  Sorrow,  Eld,  and  Poverty;  but  no  such 
figures  are  admitted  within  the  gates ;  .the  concierge  is 
Idleness ;  the  chief  inmates  ^re  Love,  Sweetlooking,  Beauty, 
Richesse,  Largesse,  Franchise,  and  Courtesy ;  and  Mirth 
and  Gladness  are  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  ceremonies. 
All  Chaucer's  works  are  steeped  in  the  nectar  of  the 
court;  the  perfume  of  chivalrous'sentiment  breathes  from 
them  all.  It  is  impossible,  as  we  have  said,  to  determine 
strictly  the  order  of  their  composition,  though  it  is  very 
easy  to  distinguish  hi.s  earlier  from  his  later  work.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women 
which  settles  the  position  of  that  poem.  The  poet  there 
pretends  to  have  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen  of 
love,  as  he  is  out  on  a  May  morning  to  worship  the  daisy. 
The  king  challengefs  his  worthiness  to  do  homage  to  this 
his  own  flower,  and  upbraids  him  with  having  translated 
the  Romaiue  of  the  Rose,  which  (in  its  second  part  at  least) 
is  a  heresy  against  love's  law,  and  also  with  having  told 
the  story  of  Cresside,  and  thrown  discredit  on  women. 
But  the  queen  of  love,  Alcestis,  speaks  up  for  the  poet  ; 
perhaps,  she  pleads,  he'  was  ordered  to  do  these  translations 
and  durst  not  refuse  ;  and  he  had  done  good  service  by 
extending  the  praise  of  love  among  the  unlearned  folk,  for — • 
'  He  made  the  book  that  hight  the  house  of  Fame. 
And  eke  the  death  of  Blanch^  the  Duchcsa. 
And  the  Parliament  of  Fowlfes  as  I  guess. 
And  all  the  love  of  Palnmon  and  Arcite, 
Of  Thebfes,  though  the  story  is  knowen  litii"i 
And  many  a  hymnJ  for  your  holy  days 
That  highten  liallads,  Roundels,  Virelays.'*' 

The  translation  of  the  Romante  of  the  Rose  was  probabl/ 
the  first  of  these  works.  It  may  have  been  written  sooo 
after  or  during  his  captivity  in  France,  when  he  was  « 
youth  of  twenty,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  of 
style  between  it  and  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  which  if  it 
commemorates,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the 
death  of  the  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  must  have  been 
written  after  1369,  when  Chaucer  was  twenty-nine.  Tlic 
idea  of  writing  in  the  vulgar  tongue  may  have  be<n 
suggested  to  him  by  the  example  of  Dante.  The  House  of 
Fame  is  probably  later  than  the  Book  of  the  Duchess.  The 
CoKrt  of  Love  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  above  list, 
but  it  may  be  referred  to  in  the  following  lines  of  tlio 
prologue  : — 

"  Haat  thou  not  in  a  book  lyelh  in  thy  chest 

The  grcatj  goodness  of  the  Queen  Alccsto 

That  turned  was  into  a  daytscye  I" 

Alcestis  is,  under  Venus,  the  lady  and  queen  of  the  Court 
of  Love.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  why  Chaucer  should  have 
kept  the  Court  of  Love  in  his  chest.  The  tide  of  Puritanic 
religious  sentiment  which  was  desimed  to  sweep  into 
temporary  oblivion  the  airy  structures  of  the  chivalrio 
imagination  hau'  already  in  the  middle  of  Chaucer'' 
life  begun  to  rise.  In  the  Court  of  Love  he  fully 
accepted    the    troui)adour   notion    of   love  and    marriage, 
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making  tlie  husband  the  natural  enemy  of  the  lover;  and 
he  may  have  had  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  the 
Alcestis  of  the  time,  and  put  his  poem  out  of  sight,  only 
pleading  that  even  in  it  he  had  paid  homage  to  "  the  greate 
goodness  of  the  Queen  Alceste." 

Thoie  is  no  good  edition  of  Chaucer,  not  even  a  good  text.  The 
only  text  or  rather  collection  of  texts  tliat  the  Ch.tuceriou  scholar 
vfould  think  of  using  is  the  valHahlcpai-allcl  six-text  edition, published 
by  tlic  Chancer  Society.  For  the  giMieral  reader  one  text  is  about  as 
good  as  onOther;  there  is  little  to  choose  between  Tyinhitt's,  Bell's, 
and  Dr  Moiris's  text  in  the  Aldinc  edition.  (W.  M.) 

CHAUDES-AIGUES,  an  old  town  of  Upper  Auvergne 
in  France,  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of 
St  Flour.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  springs, 
which  vary  in  temperature  from  135°  to  177°  Fahr.,  and 
at  their  maximum  rank  as  the  hottest  in  France.  The 
water,  which  is  very  slightly  alkaline,  is  employed  not  only 
for  medical  purposes,  but  also  in  the  washing  of  fleeces,  the 
incubation  of  eggs,  and  various  other  economic  applications  ; 
and  it  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  heating  the  houses  of 
the  town  during  winter.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  the  cold  chalybeate  spring  of  Condamine.  The  warm 
springs  were  known  to  the  Eomans,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollin?ris.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about 
2000. 

CHAUMONT,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute  Marne,  on  an  eminence  between  the  Marne 
and  the  Suize,  145  miles  S.R  of  Paris  by  the  railway, 
which  here  crosses  a  fine  viaduct.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals 
of  primary  instance  and  commerce,  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  has  au  elegant  town-hall,  a  court-house,  a  communal 
college,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  a 
botanical  garden.  A  single  tower  remains  of  the  Castle  of 
Haute  Feidlle,  which  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Champagne  ; 
and  there  is  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  and 
finished  by  Louis  XVIII.  The  church  of  Saint  Jean- 
Taptiste,  a  building  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  old  college  of  the  Jesuits,  are  classed  among  the  historic 
monuments  of  France.  Coarse  woollens,  hosiery,  and 
gloves  are  manufactured  in  the  town;  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  iron  and  iron-wares  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  rise  of  Chaumont  into  importance  dates  from 
1190,  when  it  received  a  charter  from  the  counts  of 
Champagne.  In  the  13th  century  it  became  the  seat  of 
i  provost ;  »nd  in  the  1 6th  it  was  surrounded  with  forti- 
dcatioiw.-  It  was  here  that  the  treaty  of  1814  was  con- 
iluded  by  which  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
formed  an  alliance  against  Napoleon.  Population  in  1872, 
8474. 

CHAUNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Laou,  situated  partly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oise  and  partly  on  an  island  at  the 
commencement  of  the  canal  of  St  Quentin.  It  has  some 
trade  in  cider,  linen  cloth,  and  hosiery,  and  is  a  depot  for 
coals  from  Flanders  and  glass  mirrors  from  St  Gobain. 
Population  in  1872,  8831. 

CHAUVIN,  Etienne  (1640-1725),  a  celebrated  minister 
ef  the  Reformed  religion,  was  born  at  Nimes.  At  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  retired  to  Rotterdam  ; 
and  in  1695  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  appointed  him 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin,  where  he  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  representative  of  Cartesianism, 
and  as  a  student  of  physics.  His  principal  work  is  a 
laborious  Lexicon  Rationale,  sive  T/iesaJu-ns  Philosophiciis, 
which  he  published  at  Rotterdam  in  1692;  and  of  which 
a  jiew  and  enlarged  edition  was  printed  at  Leeuwarden  in 
1703.  He  also  wrote  Theses  de  Coynitiove  Dei,  and  started 
thn  Nouveau  Journal  dea  Savanti  (1094-98).  Chauvin 
died  in  1725. 


CHAUX  DE  FONDS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  NeuchStel,  and  ten  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  at  a  height  of  3200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  rugged  and  narrow  vallej-  of  the  Jura.  Rebuilt 
after  the  conflagration  of  1794,  the  town  has  a  handsome 
and  pleasant  appearance,  and  its  public  buildings  include  a 
church  with  vaulted  roof,  extensive  schools,  and  a 
theStre.  There  are  also  some  peculiar  subterranean  mill* 
turned  by  a  stream  before  it  sinks  into  the  ground.  Thtt 
principal  trade  is  the  manufacture  of  watches,  v.hich  are 
turned  out  at  the  rate  of  150,000  annually;  but  gildiug, 
enamelling,  and  carving  are  also  carried  on,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  scientific  aud  musical  instruraeuts.  Tha 
watch  trade  was  introduced  in  1679,  and  is  conducted  oil 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  .  Population  ia 
1872,  19,930. 

CHAVES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  not  far  from  the  frontier, 
in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  on  a  plain  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tamega,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  old 
Roman  bridge  of  eighteen  arches.  It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  principal  fortificitious  in  the  country,  and  in  fact 
derives  its  present  name  from  its  forming  the  "  keys  "  or 
"  chaves  "  of  the  north.  It  has  hot  saline  springs  which 
were  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Aquce  Flavice.  In  one 
of  its  churches  is  the  tomb  of  Alphouso  I.;  and  it  gave  the 
title  of  marquis  to  Pino  de  Fonseca,  the  gallant  supporter 
of  Dom  MigueL  Population  formerly  about  20,000,  now 
4870. 

CHAZELLES,  Jean  Mathieu  de  (1657-I710),a  Frencli 
mathematician  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1657. 
He  was  employed  for  some  time  by  Cassiui  in  measuring 
the  meridian,  and  afterwards  taught  mathematics  to  the 
duke  of  Mortemar,  who  procured  him  tlie  preferment  of 
hydrographic  professor  for  the  galleys  of  Marseilles..  Ilk 
1686  Chazelles  went  on  board  the  galleys  in  their  camr.aigns,. 
and  kept  liis  school  at  sea.  He  was  sent  to  the  west  roaf  t 
in  July  1689  to  examine  the  practicability  of  so  contriving 
galleys  that  they  might  live  upon  the  ocean,  and  be  employed 
to  tug  the  men-of-war  when  becalmed ;  and  having  set  sail 
with  fifteen  galleys  from  Rochefort,  he  cruised^as  far  as 
Totbay,  in  Devonshire,  aud  took  part  in  the  descent  upor» 
Teignmouth.  On  his  return  he  published  his  observation.', 
with  ntaps  of  the  coasts,  and  harbours  he  had  ^'isited. 
These  maps  were  inserted  in  the  liepiuiie  Franr^ais, 
published  in  1692.  In  1693,  Monsieur  de  Pont- 
chartrain,  secretary  of  state  for  the  marine,  engaged 
Chazelles  to  publish  a  second  volume  of  the  Heptune 
Fi-aiifais,  which  was  to  include  the  hydrography  of  the 
Jlediterranean,  For  this  purpose  he  passed  through 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  \Yhen  in  Egypt  he  measured 
the  pyramids,  and  finding  that  the  angles  formed  by  the 
sides  of  the  largest  were  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal 
points,  he  concluded  that  this  position  must  have  bee» 
intended,  and  also  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  meridians 
had  not  deviated  since  the  erection  of  these  cidossal  struc- 
tures. Chazelles  likewise  made  a  report  of  his  voyage  )i» 
the  Levant,  and  another  concerning  the  po.sition ^of 
Alexandria.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  iu 
1695,  and  died  in  1710. 

CHEDUBA,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,*6iluatciJ 
ten  miles  from  the  coast  of  Aracan,  1  'ween  18°; 40'and 
18°  56'  N.  lat,  and  between  93°  31'  and  93°  50'  E.  long. 
It  extends  about  20  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  17  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its  area  of  250  square 
miles  supports  a  population  of  10,000.  The  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is  navigablo^-fot 
boats,  but  not  for  large  vessels.  ^The  surface  V of  jth^ 
interior  is  richly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  in  flift 
southern  portion  some  of  the  heights  exceed  a  thousand 
feet  in  elevation.     There  are  various  indications  of  fi.rmcj 
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Volcanic  activity,  and  along  the  coast  are  earthy  cones 
covered  with  green-sward,  from  'which  issue  springs  of 
muddy  water  emitting  bubbles  of  gas.  Copper,  iron,  and 
silver  ore  Lave  been  discovered ;  but  the  island  is  chieliy 
roted  for  its  petroleum  wells,  the  oil  derived  from  which  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  com- 
jfosition  of  paint,  as  it  preserves  wood  from  the  ravages  of 
insects.  Timber  is  not  abundant,  but  the  gamboge  tree 
and  the  wood-oil  tree  are  found  of  a  good  size.  Tobacco, 
CJtton,  sugar-cane,  hemp,  and  indigo  are  grown,  and  the 
staple  article  is  rice,  which  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the 
chief  article  of  export.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are 
iiainly  Mughs.  Cheduba  fell  to  the  Burmese  in  the  latter 
{/art  of  the  last  century.  From  them  it  was  captured  in 
1  824  by  the  British,  whose  possession  of  it  was  confirmed 
i"n  1826  by  the  treaty  concluded  wth  the  Burmese  atYau- 
daboo. 

CHE-FOO,  or  Yen-tai,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
a  seaport  town  of  Northern  China,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pih-chih-li,  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Yi-ho,  and  about  30  miles  east  of  the  city 
of  Tang-chow-foo.  Till  recently  it  was  quite  a  small  place, 
and  had  only  the  rank  of  an  uuwalled  village  ;  but  it  was 
chosen  as  the  port  of  Tang-chow  opened  to  foreign  trade 
in  1858  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  and  it  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Tau-tai,  or  intendant  of  a  circuit,  the  centre  of  a 
gradually-increasing  commerce,  and  the  seat  of  a  British 
consulate,  a  Chinese  custom-hou^e,  and  a  considerable  foreign 
settlement.  The  native  town  is  yearly  extending,  and 
though  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  small  shop-keepers  and 
coolies  of  the  lowest  class,  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
well  and  solidly  built  of  stone.  The  foreign  settlement 
occupies  a  position  betweeu  the  native  town  and  the  sea, 
\/hich  neither  affords  a  convenient  access  for  shipping  nor 
allows  space  for  any  great  extension  of  area.  Its  growth, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  steady  and  rapid.  Various 
streets  have  been  laid  out,  a  large  hotel  erected  for  the 
reception  of  the  visitors  who  resort  to  the  place  as  a 
sanitarium  in  summer,  and  the  religious  wants  of  the 
community  supplied  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
church.  Though  the  harbour  is  deep  and  extensive,  and 
])0sses3ed  of  excellent  anchorage,  large  vessels  have  to  be 
moored  at  a  considerable'  distance  from  the  shore.  The 
foreign  trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and 
Americans,  the  Germans  and  the  Siamese  ranking  next  in 
importance.  In  1872  there  entered  the  port  233  British 
Vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  97,239  tons  and  cargoes  valued 
at  £144,887  ;  while  in  the  same  year  the  ships  of  all  other 
uationaUties  numbered  348,  with  a  tonnage  of  149,197  tons 
and  a  value  of  XI 77,108.  The  importsaro  mainly  woollen 
.md  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  opium  ;  and  the  exports  include 
bean-cake,  bean -oil,  and  peas,  raw  silk,  and  at  aw-braid 
manufactured  by  the  peasants  of  Lai-chow-foo,  walnuts 
from  Tsing-chow-foo,  a  coarse  kind  of  vermicelli,  vegetables, 
irnd  dried  fruit.  A  certain  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  Russian  settlements  of  Manchuria,  in  which  the 
(\dible  sea-weed  gathered  in  the  shallows  of  the  coast 
are  exchanged  for  piece  goods,  liqueurs,  and  sundries  from 
China. 

CHEESE,  a  solidified  preparation  from  milk,  the 
'jssontial  constituent  of  which  is  the  proteinous  or  nitro- 
genous substance  casein.  All  cheese  contains  in  addition 
.■Jomo  proportion  of  fatty  matter  or  butter,  and  in  the  more 
Valuable  varieties,  the  butter  present  is  often  greater  in 
'imount  than  the  casein.  Cheese  being  thus  a  compound 
substance  of  no  definite  chemical  composition  is  found  in 
commerce  of  many  different  varieties  and  qualities;  and 
such  qualities  are  generally  recojruLzed  hy  the  names  of  the 
localifies  in  which  they  are  manufactured^  The  principal 
flistinctions  arise  from  differences  in  the  composition  and 
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condition  of  the  milk  operated  upon,  from  variations  in 
the  method  of  preparation  and  curing,  and  from  the  use 
of  the  milk  of  other  animals  besides  the  cow,  as,  for  example, 
the  goat  and  the  ewe,  from  the  milk  of  both  of  which 
cheese  is  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale.' 

The  quality  and  the  composition  of  the  milk  operated 
on  are  of  prime  importance  in  cheese-making.  Not  only 
does  this  substance  vary  widely  in  richness  and  flavour 
owing  to  the  breed,  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the 
state  of  the  health  of  the  animal  yielding  it,  and  many 
other  circumstances;  but  in  cheese-making  the  differences 
are  still  further  increased,  in  some  cases  by  adding  cream 
to  it,  and  in  others  by  using  it  as  skim-milk  or  miUc  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its  fat.  Taking  as  a  standard  the  ordinary 
sweet  milk  of  cows,  the  following  analyses  (No.  1  given 
on  the  authority  of  Dr  Parkes,  and  No.  2  by  Dr  Voelcker) 
may  be  taken  to  represent  its  average  composition  : — 

CompouUIon  No.  1.  No.  2. 

■Water   86'7  86-65 

Butter 3-7  3'99 

Casein   4-0  3-47 

Jlilk  Sugar 6-0  B'll 

Mineral  matter 0  6  "78 

The  object  of  the  cheese-maker  is  to  obtain  in  a  solid 

form  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  casein  and 
butter  contained  in  the  milk  dealt  with.  The  poverty  in 
these  constituents  of  the  Vhey  or  liquid  matter  separated 
in  the  process  of  making  cheese  is  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
a  measure  of  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  average 
composition  of  the  whey  drained  off  may  be  thus  stated  :— ' 

Water 32-95 

Butter -24 

Casein -81 

Milk  Sugar  and  Lactic  Acid   6"27 

Mineral  matter -73 

llilk,  as  is  well  known,  if  allowed  to  stand  for  soma 
time,  becomes  thick,  and  is  then  separable  into  two  portions — 
a  solid  white  cnrd,  and  a  greenish  liquid  whey.  Such  a 
coagulation  and  separation  is  essential  in  the  making  of 
cheese ;  but  only  to  a  small  extent,  in  Holland  and  some 
other  localities,  is  the  natural  acid  coagulation  taken 
advantage  of.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  milk  are  held  in  solution  by  an  alkaline 
substance,  and  that  coagiilation  is  the  result  of  the  neutra- 
lization of  the  alkali  by  the  development  within  the  fluid 
of  lactic  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  sour  milk,  or  by  the  addition 
of  an  acid  substance  as  is  sometimes  the  practice  ;  but  this 
theory  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  aU  the  phenomena 
of  coagulation.  Acid  substances,  however,  do  readily  curdle 
cheese,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  vinegar,  and 
cream  of  tartar  have  all  been  employed  to  produce  coagula- 
tion for  cheese-making.  The  curding 'is  also,  in  practice, 
produced  by  the  action  of  such  substances  as  the  juice  of 
figs,  and  decoctions  of  thistle  tops,  artichoke  flowers,  tht 
butter-wort,  and  other  plants.  But  the  substance  used 
uniformly  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  great  cheese-producing 
districts,  is  rennet,  a  preparation  of  the  fourth  or  digesting 
stomach  of  the  suckling  calf.  Rennet  is  prepared  by 
cutting  up  the  membrane  in  strips,  salting,  smoking,  and 
sometimes  treating  it  with  spices  and  aromatios.  The 
influence  of  rennet  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  exciting  a  kind 
of  fermentative  action;"  but  that  it  thereby  changes  the 
sugar  of  milk  (lactin)  into  lactic  acid,  and  so  coagulates 
the  casein,  has  been  denied  by  Dr  Voelcker,  who  holds  its 
action  to  bo  "  sui  generis,  and  as  yet  only  known  by  its 
effects." 

In  the  practice  of  cheese  making  it  is  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  coagulating  action  of  rear-'t  -^^^  t« 
^iroduco  a  ccrd  of  suflScient  hardne?!,  to  h«at  the  milk  io-<. 
temperature  which  varies  from  72'  to  85°  or  90'  Fabr.  Th» 
lower  temperature,  it  is  found,  yields  a  soft  cheese,  retaining 
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nucli  whey  and  ripening  soon ;  while  tha  increased  heat 
jnoduces  a  firm  curd  and  a  solid  slow-ripening  cheese. 
After  due  coagulation  the  curd  is  broken,  and  by  a  variety 
<if  manipulative  processes  as  much  as  possible  of  the  whey  is 
drained  away,  and  the  curd  is  reduced  to  comparatively  dry 
crumbly  fragments.  At  this  stage,  sometimes,  but  not 
frequently,  the  curd  is  salted  ;  it  is  then  collected  into  a 
clean  cheese-cloth,  placed  in  a  cheese  vat  of  the  form  and 
size  of  tho  cheese  to  be  made, and  submitted  to  pressure  in 
the  cheese  press.  While  in  the  press  it  is  frequently 
turned,  a  good  deal  of  whey  meantime  continuing  to  exude  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  pressure  has  much 
influence  ou  the  solidity  and  rate  of  ripening  of  the  cheese. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  skin  has  formed  on  the  cheese  to 
preserve  its  shape,  it  is  removed  from  the  press  and  salted 
by  repeated  rubbings  of  salt  over  its  surface.  The  cheese 
is  then  put  aside  in  a  clean,  cool,  airy  situation  for 
ripening,  a  process  which  takes  a  variable  period  according 
to  tho  quality  of  the  cheese,  its  method  of  preparation,  and 
other  circumstances. 

The  ripening  of  cheese  is  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of 
decay  caused  by  a  spontaneous  fermentative  action.  lu 
liard,  solid,  poor  cheeses  it  acts  very  slowly,  while  in  those 
which  contain  butter  in  largo  proportions  its  action  is  very 
energetic,  and  they  cannot  be  preserved  for  any  considerable 
period.  Cheese  when  newly  made  has  an  acid  reaction, 
but  by  degrees  from  without  inwards  the  acid  reaction 
becomes  less  apparent,  and  the  cheese  ripens.  A  portion 
of  the  casein  suffers  decomposition,  evolving  ammonia  and 
ammoniacal  bases  which  neutralize  the  acid  of  tho  cheese. 
In  a  similar  way  the  fat  is  partly  decomposed,  and  the 
resulting  fatty  acids  also  combine  with  the  ammonia  evolved 
by  the  casein.  When  this  action  is  allowed  to  proceed  too 
far  the  cheese  becomes  alkaline,  putrefactive  decay  ensues, 
free  ammonia  is  evolved,  an  offensive  odour  is  produced, 
and  sometimes  even  poisonous  compounds  are  formed.  A 
satisfactory  indication  of  ripening  found  iu  Stilton  and 
other  rich  cheeses  is  the  appearance  of  a  greeu  mould, 
streaked  throughout  the  mass,  produced  by  the  fungus 
Anpergillus  glaucus.  A  red  mould  also  develops  from 
Spore7idonema  Casei,  and  wheu  the  ripening  becomas 
advanced  the  cheese-mite,  Acariis  Jomesticus,  is  produced 
with  great  rapidity  in  inconceivable  numbers. 

In  England  the  milk  of  cows  only  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese.  Excluding  the  so-called  cream  cheeses — 
a  preparation  of  a  soft  buttery  consistence  made  from 
cream  gently  pressed,  which  must  be  used  new  and  fresh, 
—  British  cheese. may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — 1st, 
that  made  with  whole  milk  plus  cream ;  2d,  that  made  with 
whole  milk ;  and  3d,  that  made  with  milk  minus  cream,  or 
skim-milk.  Stilton  and  double  Gloucester  belong  to  the 
lirst  class,  being  made  of  morning  milk  to  which  the  cream  of 
the  previous  evening's  milkiug  is  added.  'Whole  milk  cheeses 
are  represented  by  single  Gloucester,  Cheshire,  Cheddar, 
and  Dunlop  ;  and  the  ordinary  country  cheese  used  by  the 
labouring  classes  represents  the  third  class.  It  must,  how- 
ever, bo  understood  that  all  gradations  in  richness  are  met 
with  in  cheese,  as  seen  by  the  table  below,  and  that  quality 
depends  on  other  circumstances  besides  proportion  of 
butter.  Of  foreign  cheese  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the 
raost  important  in  point  of  quantity  and  value  is  American ; 
.nnd  since  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  of  cheese- 
making  in  the  United  States,  this  has  greatly  improved  iu 
(jualily  and  become  an  important  and  extensive  article  of 
commerce.  A  large  quantity  of  cheese,  both  fat  and  poor, 
is  also  made  and  exported  from  Holland.  Parmesan  cheese 
and  Gruyfere  cheese,  which  aro  highly  relished  ou  account  of 
tlicir  flavour,  are  skim-milk  products,  the  former  being 
coloured  and  artificially  flavoured  with  saffron.  The 
celebrated  French  Roquefort    cheese  is  made  from  ewe's 


milk,  and  matured  in  tlie  caves  of  Roquefort,  where  a 
^uniform  low  temperature  is  found  throughout  tho  year. 
The  accompanying  table,  compiled  from  various  sources, 
gives  the  average  composition  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
cheese  at  present  known  in  commerce  :  — 


CaseiD.      Fat. 


I   Milk- 
Sugar, 


Stilton     

Chenhire  

Cheddar  

Double  Gloucester 

Single  Gloucester  

Wiltshire 

Dunlop     

Ordinary  Skim-milk 

.American 

Dutch  (Gou(k)   

Camembert 

Parmesan     

Gruyire   

Brie 

Roquefort    

Neufch.^tel  (Cream  Cheese) 


20-27 
32-59 
30-32 
33-41 
36-50 
39-22 
38-46 
39-43 
27-29 
36-10 
51-94 
27-56 
40-00 
45-2=) 
34-55 
36-58 


33-45 
26-06 
28-18 
27-75 
25-75 
34-22 
25-87 
30-37 
25-87 
29-43 
18-90 
44-08 
31-50 
18-48 
26-52 
8-00 


4398 

32-51 

35-53 

32-69 

28-75 

19-26 

31-86 

27-08 

35-41 

27-54 

21-05 

15-95 

24-0 

25-73 

30-14 

40-71 


4-53 
1-66 
2'23 
4-08 
2-28 

6'22 
6-21 
6-94 
4-40 
6-69 
1-5 
4-94 
3-72 
15-80 


Ash  aiikl 

coinn»on 

Salt. 


2-20 
4-31 
4-31 
3-92 
4-32 
5-02 
8-81 
2-90 
5-22 

4-71 
5-72 
3-00 
5-61 
5-67 
0-61 


As  an  article  of  food  cheese  is  used  in  a  double  capacity. 
Rich  cheese  iu  an  advanced  stage  of  ripeness  is  eaten  in 
small  quantities  partly  on  account  of  its  piquancy,  and 
partly  also  as  a  digestive  stimulant.  Skim-milk  cheese,  and 
all  tho  varieties  poor  in  fat,  again,  are  valuable  articles  of 
food  on  account  of  their  high  percentage  of  nitrogenons 
matter,  and  the  cheaper  qualities  are,  on  this  account, 
extensively  consumed  among  the  classes  by  whom  other 
animal  food  is  not  usually  obtainable.  As  an  article  of 
ordinary  diet,  cheese  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  hard  of  digestion  ;  and  especially  when  it  is  toasted, 
as  is  frequently  the  practice,  it  really  is,  as  has  been 
observed,  "  about  as  digestible  as  leather."  According  to 
Dr  Frankland's  experiments,  the  maximum  amount  of  force 
produced  by  the  complete  oxidation  of  1  Bi  of  Cheshire 
choose  within  the  human  body  is  270-i  foot-tons. 

The  imports  of  cheese  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year 
1875  amounted  to  1,626,413  cwt.,  of  an  estimated  value 
of  £4, 705,229  ;  of  this  quantity  about  one-half  was  imported 
from  the  LTnited  States  and  one-fourth  came  from  Holland. 
Of  course  the  imports  only  represent  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  quantity  consumed. 

CHEETAH,  or  Hunting  Leopako  {G ueparda  jubata), 
a  Carnivorous  Mammal  belonging  to  the  family  Felidoe,  but 
exhibiting  in  form  and  habits  such  a  mixture  of  feline  and 
canine  characteristics  as  have  led  naturalists  to  regard  it  as 
a  transition  form  between  tho  cat  and  dog  groups.  Unlike 
the  typical  Felidce,  its  head  is  short  and  round,  its  legs 
elongate  and  slender,  and  the  flesh  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw 
thin  and  longitudinally  compressed.  Its  claws,  being 
only  partially  retractile,  get  blunted  by  exposure  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  are  less  adapted  to  tho 
purely  feline  mode  of  capturing  prey.  The  cheetah  attains 
a  length  of  3  to  4  feet,  is  of  a  pale  fulvous  colour,  marked 
with  numerous  spots  of  a  deep  black  on  the  upper  surface 
and  sides,  and  is  nearly  white  beneath.  The  fur  is  some- 
what crisp,  altogether  lacking  the  sleekness  whicli  charac- 
terizes the  fur  of  the  typical  cats.  Its  tail  is  long  and  some- 
what bushy  at  the  extremity.  In  confinement  it  soon  becomes 
fond  of  those  who  are  kind  to  it,  and  gives  evidence  of  its 
attachment  in  an  open,  dog-like  manner.  According  to 
Mr  Beunet  (Tower  Meiiajeries)  "the  character  of  tho 
cheetah  seems  to  be  entirely  free  from  that  sly  and 
suspicious  feeling  of  mistrust  which  is  so  strikingly  visible 
in  the  manner  and  actions  of  all  the  cats,  and  which  renders 
them  so  little  susceptible  of  real  or  lasting  attachment; " 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  same  writer  that  the  cheetab 
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miglit  be  tLorougUly  domesticaled  and  "  rendered  nearly 
as  familiar  aud  faithful  as  ths  dog  himself."  The  cheetah 
ij  found  throughout  Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  and  has 
been  employed  for  centuries  in  India  and  Persia  in  hunting 
antelopes  and  other  ruminant  game.  According  to  Sir  W. 
Junes,  this  mode  of  hunting  originated  with  Hushing,  kiug 
of  Persia,  865  B.C.,  and  afterwards  became  so  popular  that 
certain  of  the  Mougol  emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  being 
accompanied  in  their  sporting  expeditions  by  a  thousand 
hunting  leopards.  In  prosecuting  this  sport  at  the  present 
day  the  cheetah  is  conveyed  to  the  field  in  a  low  car  with- 
out sides,  hooded  and  chained  like  hunting-birds  in  Europe 
iu  the  days  of  falconry.  When  a  herd  of  deer  or  antelopes 
is  seen,  the  car,  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
ordinary  vehicles  used  by  the  peasants,  is  usually  brought 
within  200  yards  of  the  game  before  the  latter  takes  alarm  ; 
the  cheetah  is  then  let  loose  and  the  hood  removed  from 
its  eyes.  No  sooner  does  it  see  the  herd,  than  dropping 
from  the  car  on  the  side  remote  from  its  prey,  it  approaches 
stealthily,  making  use  of  whatever  means  of  concealment 
the  nature  of  the  ground  permits,  until  observed,  when 
making  a  few  gigantic  bounds,  it  generally  arrives  in  the 
midst  ot  the  herd  and  brings  down  its  victim  with  a  stroke 
of  its  paw.  The  sportsriian  then  approaches,  draws  off 
a  bowl  of  the  rnminant's  blood,  and  puts  it  before  the 
cheetah,  which  is  again  hooded  and  led  back  to  the  car. 
Should  it  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  herd  in  the  first 
few  bounds,  it  makes  no  f  jrfher  effort  to  pursue,  but 
retires  seemingly  dispirited  to  the  car.  In  Africa  the 
cheetah  is  only  valued  for  its  skin,  which  is  worn  by  chiefs 
aud  other  ppople  of  rank.  It  foims  an  article  of  export 
from  Senegal. 

CHElvE,   Sir   John  (15U-1557),  was  born    of   good 
fimily   at    Cambridge,    and    was    educated    at  St   John's 
College.     His  learning  gained  him  the  position  of  king's 
scholar,   and  in  1510  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Greek  then  instituted  by  Henry  VIII.     Together  with  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  he  has  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  first 
who  revived  the  knowledge  of  that  language  in  England. 
He  specially  interested  himself  in  its  pronunciation  ;    and 
he  finally  carried  his  point,  through  his  popularity  with  the 
students,  notwithstanding  the  strunnous  opposition  of  the 
chancellor,    Bishop    Gardiner.       Among   those    whom   he 
taught  were  William  Cecil  and  Roger  Ascham,  the  latter 
of  whom,  in  his  Schoolmaster,  gave  liira  the  highest  praise 
both  for  scholarship  and  character.     About  1544  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward,  and  on  the  accession  of 
liis  pupil  to  the   throne  he  received  several   considerable 
grants,  and,  among  other  honours,  rose  to  the  position  of 
secretary  of  state.     Unfortunately  for  himself  he  followed 
the  duke   of  Northumberland,  and  acted   as  secretary  to 
Lady  Jane  Gi-ey  during  her  nine  days'  nominal  reign.     In 
consequence  Mary  threw  him  into  the  Tower,  and  confiscated 
his  wealth.     In  September  1554  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
with  leave  to  travel  abroad.     He  visited  Italy,  gave  lectures 
on  Greek  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  was  forced  to  support 
himself  by  teaching  that  langnaga  at  Strasburg.     In  155G 
he  was  lured  to  Brussels  by  a  message  that  his  wife  was  in 
that  town,  and,  on  his  way  thither,  was  seized  by  order  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  again  brought  to  the  Tower.     He  was 
immediately  visited  by  two  Catholic  priests,  who  failed  to 
convert  him  till  he  was  informed  that  he  must  recant  or  be 
burned.     Upon    this   ho   yielded,    and   made  two.  public 
recantations.     He  did  not  long  survive  his  disgrace,  and  in 
September  1557  he  died  in   London.     Perhaps   the  most 
interesting  of  Cheke's  works  is  the  Ihnt  nf  Sedition  (1549), 
which  gives  advice  to  the  people  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
under  Ket.     To  seek  equality,  ho  argues,  is  to  make  uU 
poor;    and,    besides,    "riches    and    inheritance    bo    God's 
nrovJdenca.  and  given  to  whom  of  His  ui.=dom  He  thinkelh 


good."  He  also  wrote  Latin  translatioiis^of .  some'oT  St 
Chrysostom's  homilies  ;  De  OLiiii  Mtoiiui  JJiiceri  (1551)  ; 
De  Froiiuucialioue  Orace  Liiujiti.e,  1555) ;  De  Super- 
stitioiie,  presented  to  Kiug  Henry  VI II. ;  translation  of  Leu 
de  Appcirtiiii  £^Ui<-'0  ;  Canntn  Jlrroiciim,  aiU  £jntaphium 
in  AntouivM  Dencium.     See  Life  by  Strype. 

CHELMSFORD,  the  county-town  of  Essex,  in  England, 
29  miles  N.N.E.  of  London,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  It  is  situated  iu  a  valley 
on  the  Chelraer,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Cauu,  aud  h:,.s 
communication  by  the  river  with  Maldoa  and  the  sea,  1 1 
miles  to  the  east.  The  Cann  is  crossed  by  t«o  bridges, 
one  of  stone  and  the  other  of  cast-irou  ;  and  there  is  also 
a  bridge  over  each  of  the  two  branches  into  whlth  the 
Chelraer  is  divided  at  this  part  of  its  course.  Iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island  enclosed  by  this  bifurcation 
are  the  works  of  the  gas  company,  aud  the  wharves  for 
the  barges  on  the  river.  Besides  the  parish  church  of 
St  Mary,  au  ancient  and  elegant  edifice,  rebuilt  in  1428 
and  again  in  1800,  the  town  has  seven  churches  aud 
chapels  belonging  to  different  denominations,  a  grammar 
school  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  an  endowed  charity 
school,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  museum,  and  a  library. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes  and  quarter  sessions, 
and  has  an  elegant  and  commodious  shire  hall.  Its  corn 
and  cattle  markets  are  among  the  largest  in  the  county ; 
for  the  former  a  fine  exchangs  was  provided  in  185G  at 
a  cost  of  .£10,000,  and  a  similar  sum  is  being  expended 
on  an  enclosure  for  the  latter.  In  the  centre  of  the 
square  in  which  the  corn-exchange  is  situated  there  stands 
a  brouze  statue,  by  Bailey,  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Tindal, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  parish.  There  are  corn  mills, 
tanneries,  and  a  brewery  in  the  town  ;  but  most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  the  trades  im- 
mediately connected  with  it.  About  a  mile  to  the  north 
is  situated  the  county  jail  at  Springfield  Hill,  and  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  to  the  south  is  the  racecourse, 
with  a  grand  stand  erected  in  1863.  The  town,  not  being 
a  corporation,  is  under  the  government  of  a  local  beard,  and 
within  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction  it  had  9318  inhabi- 
tants in  1872. 

Chelmsford  lies  but  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  Roman  colony  of  Cassaromagus,  usually  identified  with 
Writtle.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  manor  was 
held  by  the  bishops  of  London  ;  and  iu  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  the  town  was  indebted  for  its  bridge  over  the  Cann  to 
Bishop  Maurice.  After  this  improvement  it  rapidly 
increased  in  ^osperity,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111. 
it  sent  four  representatives  to  the  council  at  Westminster. 
Of  the  Dominican  convent  founded  in  the  town  at  an  early 
period  there  are  no  remains  ;  but  a  chronicle  composed  hy 
friar  Laugford  is  still  extant. 

CHELSEA,  formerly  a  village  about  two  miles  wc.t 
of  London,  on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Thames,  Tjut  now 
an  integral  part  of  the  great  metropolis.  It  gives  its 
uame  to  a  parish  and  a  parharaentary  borough,  the  former 
with  71,089  inhabitants,  and  the  latter,  which  includes 
Fulham,  Hammersmith,  Kensington,  and  part  of  Willesden, 
with  258,050,  at  the  census  of  1871.  It  is  connected 
with  the  district  of  Battersea  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
by  three  bridges,  known  respectively  as  Battersea,  Albert, 
and  Chelsea  suspension  bridges.  Like  many  of  tho 
suburban  villages  of  London,  it  has  an  interesting  history 
ot  its  own.  In  785  it  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Ccalscythe  as  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod  ;  and  in 
Domesday  Book  it  appears  as  Cercehede  or  Chelched.  Tho 
name  was  still  written  Cbelchith  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Jlore,  who  had  a  house  in  the  village,  but  it  began  to 
assume  the  form  nf  Chelsey  in  tho  16th  century.  Tho 
manor  was  bestowed  by  Henry  Vllf.  on  Catharino  Parr. 
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and  it  atterwavds  passed  successively  into  the  possession  of 
tlie  dnie  of  Nortliumbcrland,  Lord  Cheyno,  and  Sir  Haus 
Sloano.  It  was  at  Chelsea  that  Sir  John  Danvers  in- 
troduced the  Itnlian  stylo  of  gardening,  which  was  so 
greatly  admired  by  Bacon  and  soon  after  became  prevalent 
in  England ;  and  here  in  our  own  day  were  the  gardens  of 
the  English  botanist  William  Curtis,  arranged  according  to 
the  Liuucan  system.  During  the  18th  century  the  village 
was  the  residence  of  maiiy  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the 
period.  Atterbury,  Swift,'  and  Arbuthnot  lived  in  Church- 
lane  ;  Guy,  Smollett,  and  Steele  were  for  a  time  inmates  of 
Monmouth  House;  and  Count  Zinzendorf  established  a 
Moravian  society  at  Lindsay  House.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole's 
residence  was  extant  till  1810  ;  and  till  1824  the  bishops 
of  "Winchester  had  a  palace  at  the  end  of  Chcyne  Walk,  a 
liuc  promenade  extending  along  the  river  and  now  fronted 
by  part  of  the  Thames  embankment,  which  has  greatly  im- 
proved its  appearance.  The  house  and  grounds  of  the  earl 
of  Ranelagh  were  a  favourite  resort  from  1742  till  1803  : 
nnd  Cremorne,  which  was  built  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
f.ither  of  Steele's  "Aspasia,"  is  still  a  place  of  popular 
niiiusemeut.  The  old  church  and  churchyard  contain  the 
tombs  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  George 
Herbert's  mother,  Thomas  Shadwell,  Woodfall  the  printer 
of  Junius,  and  other  persons  of  celebrity.  Of  greater 
importance  than  any  of  the  buildings  already  mentioned  is 
the  great  Chelsea  Hospital  for  invalid  soldiers,  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  (1682-1690),  on  the  site  of  King 
James's  College ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  hospital  is  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  founded  by  Frederick  Duke  of 
York,  for  the  education  of  children  connected  with  the 
army.     For  further  details  see  the  article  Loxdox. 

CHELSEA,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Suffolk 
county,  Jfassachusetts,  forming  part  of  the  suburbs  of 
Boston.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mystic 
liiver,  which  separates  it  from  Charlestowu,  while  Chelsea 
creek  lies  between  it  and  East  Boston.  It  communicates 
both  with  Charlestown  and  with  East  Boston  by  bridges. 
(See  plan,  vol.  iv.  p.  731).  Its  public  buildings  comprise 
the  city  hall,  Winnisimmet  hall,  the  naval  hospital,  the  marine 
hospital,  an  academy  of  music,  a  free  public  library  opened 
in  1870,  a  high  school,  a  national  bank,  and  about  a  dozen 
clr.irches;  and  among  its  industrial  establishments  are 
several  foundries,  brick-works,  worsted  factories,  soapworks, 
and  oilworks,  a  manufactory  of  washing  machines,  a 
brewery,  and  a  salt-refinery.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  works  in  Charlestown,  which  are  fed  by  the 
My.itic  River.  In  1871  there  were  3092  houses  in  the 
city,  and  in  1874  the  population  amounted  to  20,695, 
eliowing  an  increase  since  1830  of  19,925.  The  fii-st 
settlement  dates  from  1630,  and  in  the  following  year 
Winnisimmet  ferry  was  established.  Till  1733  the  place 
Itself  was  known  as  Winnisimmet,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
af  Boston,  but  in  that  year  it  was  organized  as  a  separate 
town,  for  thfi  convenience  of  its  inhabitants,  who  found  it 
difficult  to  attend  the  municipal  meetings  of  the  city.  In 
1857  it  obtained  a  city-charter  of  its  own. 

CHELTENHAM,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
af  England,  in  Gioucestershire,  situated  about  88  miles 
N,W.  from  London,  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Chelt,  and 
sheltered  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  the  Cotswold  Hills.  Its 
streets  and  buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant,  and  its  spas 
md  promenades  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  in  England. 
The  "-Promenade  "par  exceHeiice,  indeed,  which  extends  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  lined  with  trees,  will 
bear  compaiison  with  any  in  Europe.  Besides  the  parish 
church  of  St  Marj-'s,  which  probably  dates  from  the  14th 
century,  there  are  ten  Episcopalian  churches  and  numerous 
other  places  of  worship ;  several  of  them  are  beautiful 
epccimens  of  modern  architecture,  and  ths  Romnn  Catholic 


church  of  Saint  Gregory  is  especially  admired!  Among 
the  educational  institutions  the  most  important  arc  the  well 
known  Cheltenham  College,  which  dates  from  1842,  and 
numbers  upwards  of  600  pupils;  a  foundation  grammar 
school,  originally  established  in  1574  by  Richard  Pates  of 
Gloucester;  a  Church  of  EngLiud  college  for  the  training 


Cheltenham  (Central  part). 

of  teachers  for  national  auU  parochial  schools;  and  the 
Ladies'  College  at  Cambray  House  opeued  in  1854.  Of 
the  charitable  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  General 
Hospital  and  Dispensary,  which  is  supported  by  donations 
and  subscriptions,  and  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  Queen  Charlotte.  There  are  no 
manufacturing  establishments  of  any  importance  ;  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  town,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  healthiest,  cleanest,  cheapest,  and  best  regulated 
places  in  the  kingdom,  is  maiuly  due  to  its  being  a 
fashionable  and  educational  resort  The  mineral  springs 
are  four  in  number — the  Old  Wells,  Montpellier,  Cambray, 
aud  Pittville;  and  with  the  exception  of  Cambray,  which 
is  chalybeate,  they  all  furnish  a  saline  water.  The 
Pittville  spring  is  the  mildest  and  most  attractive,  and 
it  also  possesses  the  best  pump-room  in  the  town,-^a 
handsome  building,  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade, 
which  was  erected  in  1825  by  Joseph  Pitt,  at  a  cost  of 
£20.000. 

Cheltenham  probably  existed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  Uonun 
remains  have  been  discovered  on  its  site.  The  manor  is  dcscribcil 
in  Domesday-Book  as  terra  regis,  or  king's  laud,  and  it  possessed 
important  privileges  granted  by  several  charters.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  town  was  relieved  from  the  burden  «f  sending 
t^vo  members  to  Parliament  It  rose  rapidly  into  importance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  discovery  of 
its  mineral  waters,  which  were  visited  in  1783  by  George  III.,  aud 
soon  after  attracted  general  attention.  In  1804  it  consisted  of  only  one 
street,  and  contained  710  houses  and  3076  inhabitants  ;  whereas  at 
the  census  of  1871  the  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  4203  statuto 
acres,  contained  7825  inhabited  houses,  and  had  a  population  of 
41,924.  The  Parliamcntar)-  borough,  which  was  extended  by  aii 
Act  of  31  and  32  Vict,  to  an  area  of  4451  acres,  and  contains  part 
of  the  parish  of  Lecihampton,  had  in  the  same  year  8321  in. 
habited  houses  and  a  population  of  44,519  persons,  of  whom  18,370 
were  males,  and  26,149  ^'emales.  It  returns  one  member  to  Par- 
liament, and  is  the  seat  of  a  County  Court,  a  centre  under  the 
Bankruptcy  and  Judicature  .icts,  and  the  depot  of  the  county 
police. 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION.— The  acquaintance 
of  the  ancients  with  the  modes  of  extracting  several 
of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  and  also  with  the  arts  of 
<lyeing,  tanning,  and  glassmaking,  and  their  recognition 
of  various  kinds  of  salts,  earths,  and  inflammable  sub- 
stances show  that  they  must  have  been  possessed  of  a 
inowledge  of  a  considerable  number  of  chemical  facts  ;  but 
that  this  knowledge  was  to  any  extent  gained  by  experi- 
jnental  research  rather  than  by  mere  accident,  or  that  when 
acquired  it  was  applied  to  the  classification  of  chemical 
phenomena,  or  to  the  establishment  of  any  theory  explan- 
■  atory  of  them,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  Until  com- 
paratively recent  times  the  principles  of  mctaphj'sical 
philosophy  were  not  recognized  as  distinct  from  those  of 
■chemistry  ;  men  of  learning  gave  themselves  up  to  specu- 
lation upon  the  obvious  physical  characteristics  of  matter, 
whilst  they  neglected  the  indirect  observation  of  their 
intrinsic  and  specific  properties  ;  analogies  were  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  classification  of  bodies,  and  a  consideration  of 
their  external  peculiarities — "a  decomposition  of  bodies," 
to  use  the  words  of  Whewell,  "  into  adjectives,  not  into 
substantives  " — stood  in  the  place  of  analysis.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  qualities  of  the  "  elements"  of  the  school  of 
Aristotle  are  all  physical,  they  arc  dry  or  humid,  warm  or 
<;uld,  light  or  heavy  ;  the  idea  of  substances  distinguished 
by  special  chemical  properties  was  as  yet  no  less  foreign 
to  men's  minds  than  a  knowledge  of  their  ultimate  com- 
position. 

Ideas  similar  to  those  of  Aristotle  concerning  the  elemen- 
tary constitution  of  the  universe  were  early  prevalent  in 
the  East,  whence  they  appear  to  have. found  their  way  into 
Europe.  The  elements,  according  to  the  Hindus,  were 
earth,  air,  fire,  water,  and  ether  ,  and  in  the  fourth  book 
of  "  Chow,  "  forming  part  of  the  Chinese  historical  records 
known  as  the  Shoo  King,  there  is  a  document  supposed  to 
date  from  2000  B.C.,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  the 
five  elements,  namely,  earth,  fire,  water,  metal,  and  wood. 
Of  what  precisely  was  meant  by  an  "  element "  in  the 
langu{(go  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  early  chemists  it 
is  difficult  to  get  any  definite  idea;  the  term  could  hardly, 
in  fact,  be  used  otherwise  than  in  a  vague  sense  before  the 
exact  processes  of  chemical  analysis  had  shown  that  the 
properties  of  matter  vary  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  within  it  of  definite  quantities  of  certain  sub- 
stances, distinct  in  prpperties  from  one  another,  and  iin- 
resolvablo  into  other  substances 

To  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  elements,  as  opposed  to 
the  systems  of  Thales  and  Heraclitiis,  may  bo  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  conception  that  by  the  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  bodies  the  various  kinds  of  matter  with  all  their  diversity 
of  physical  features  might  be  produced,  a  conception  that 
took  practical  shape  in  the  processes  of  alchemy,  which,  as 
Liebig  has  remarked,  "  was  never  at  any  time  difl'crcnt  from 
chemistry."  During  the  alchemistical  period  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  bodies  was  acquired  ;  aftcrwaids 
chemistry  showed  the  relations,  connections,  and  limits  of 
these  properties.  The  first  mention  of  clumhtry  (xim"'") 
is  found  in  the  dictionary  of  Suidas,  who  flourished  in  the 
nth  century;  ho  defines  it  as  "the  iircparation  of  silver 
and  gold,"  and  relates  that  Diocletian,  Ket  the  Egyptians 
should  become  rich  and  capable  of  resisting  the  Roman 
power,  caused  their  books  on  chemistry  to  be  burnt.  He 
further  asserts  that  the  art  was  known  as  cariy  as  the 
period  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  golden  fleece 
"being  a  treatise  written  on  skins  [Stpi^aa-i)  concerning  the 
making  of  gold.     The  belief  in  the  art  of  making  gold  and 


silver,  held  by  the  Greeks  from  the  5th  to  the  15»U 
century,  was  by  them  commuuicated  to  the  Arabs,  possibly 
not  long  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  640;  and  from  the 
11th  to  the  15th  century  alchemy  was  diligently  studied  by 
the  philosophers  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
That  the  claims  of  alchemy,  notwithf;iandiug  repeated 
demonstrations  of  their  futility,  so  long  received  the  serious 
attention  of  mankind,-  is  attributable  to  various  causes. 
Not  only  did  impostors  find  free  scope  iu  the  credulity  of 
an  age  of  ignorance  for  the  exercise  of  their  arts ;  but  men 
of  talent  and  culture,  relying  ou  tradition,  were  led 
honestly  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  transmatatiou  cl 
metals.  The  existence  of  the  philosopher's  stoua  having 
once  been  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact,  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary that  Isaacus  Hollaudus  is  able  to  indicate  the 
method  of  its  preparation  from  '-'adamic"  or  ."virgin" 
earth,  and  its  action  When  medicinally  employed;  that 
Roger  Bacon,  Raj-mond  Lully,  Basil  Valentin,  and  John 
Price  know  the  exact  quantities  of  it  to  be  used  iu  trans- 
mutation ;  and  that  George  Rippel,  in  the  15th  century, 
has  grounds  for  regarding  its  action  as  similar  to  that  of  a 
ferment.  In  the  view  of  some  alchemists,  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  matter  were  Aristotle's  four  elements,  the  proxi- 
mate constituents  were  sulphur  and  mercury,  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  metals  ;  gold  was  supposed  to  have  attained 
to  the  perfection  of  its  nature  by  passing  iu  succession 
through  the  forms  of  load,  brass,  and  Silver  ;  gold  and 
silver  were  held  to  contain  very  pure  red  sulphur  and 
white  quicksilver,  whereas  iu  the  other  metals  these 
materials  were  coarser  and  of  a  different  colour.  Geber, 
judging  from  an  analogy  instituted  between  the  healthy 
human  being  and  gold,  the  most  perfect  of  the  metals, 
regarded  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  in  the 
light  of  lepers  that  required  to  be  healed. 

To  the  evidence  of  their  imaginations  the  alchemists 
were  able  to  add  that  of  actual  observation  ,  the  fact  that 
many  ores  resembling  metals  were  changed  and  decom- 
l^oscd  by  heat  could  not  but  ofler  support  to  theories 
formed  at  a  time  when  the  nature  of  chemical  combination 
was  not  understood.;  and  the  apparent  transition  of  many 
bodies  into  one  another,  as,  for  example,  that  of  clouds 
into  water,  was  not  less  wonderful  to  them  than  the 
transmutation  of  the  lighter  metals  into  gold. 

It  was  in  the  1  Gth  century  that  a  new  raco  of  alchemists, 
or  spagyrists,  as  they  were  termed,  arose,  who,  abandoning 
the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  began  to  direct 
their  energies  to  the  discovery  of  chemical  remedies  for  the 
various  diseases  of  the  body.  '•  The  true  use  of  chemistry," 
says  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  "is  not  to  make  gold,  but 
to  prepare  medicines."  Rejecting  the  teaching  of  Galen,  he 
admitted  three  or  four  elements,  the  sUo;  the  root,  the 
rlcvimi,  and  the  spe}^n  or  inic  seed,  which  were  originally 
confounded  together  in  the  chaot  or  ylindos  ;  these  ele- 
ments he  asserted  were  composed  of  the  tliree  pnuciplci 
tidei-ic  salt  and sulp/ivr  and  meicvri/,  the  cause  respectively 
of  the  quaUtics  of  fixity,  combustibility,  and  fluidity  and 
volatility.  The  theories  of  Paracelsus  found  many  ad^o 
cates,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Thurneysser 
(1531-159G),  Bodcnstein,  Taxitcs,  Dorn,  Scnnert,  and  Du- 
chesne •  and  with  .«omc  modifications  they  were  main- 
tained in  the  17th  century  by  Dr  NVillis  (1621-1C75)  the 
celebrated  English  anatomist  and  latro-chemist,  and  by 
Lefebvre  and  Umcry  in  France,  according  to  whose  systen: 
matter  consisted  of  the  active  principles  «!«n(7j/  or  sjnnt 
sulpliur  or  oH,  and  s«/^  and  the  pa.<«ivc  principles  «<-/<♦ 
or  plJ'f/w  and  eutih. 
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Among  tLe  contemporaries  but  not  the  followers  of 
Paracelsus,  the  German  metallurgist  Agricola  (149  4-1555) 
deserves  mention  ;  his  great  work,  Z><  lie  Metaltica,  is  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  practical  chemistry  that 
appeared  in  the'lGtli  century.  Libavius  also,  who  died  in 
IGIG,  did  much  to  forward  chemical  science  at  this  period. 
From  his  writings,  however,  in  which  he  puts  forward  the 
views  both  of  Paracelsus  and  of  Aristotle  concerning  the 
constitution  of  bodies,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  notions 
of  chemical  combiuatiou  were  more  definite  than  those  of 
Lis  predecessors. 

J.  B.  Van  Helmunt  (1577-1644),  who,  like  Paracelsus, 
repudiated  the  doctrines  of  the  Galenists,  hold  opinions 
that  in  many  respects  were  no  advance  upon  those  of  the 
former.  He  looked  upon  water  as  the  true  principle  of  all 
existing  things,  iuclusive  of  the  three  principles  salt,  sul- 
phur, and  mercury,  which  therefore  were  not  elements ;  to 
air,  however,  he  granted  the  rank  of  a  true  clement.  The 
ui-chcens — something  without  form,  and  independent  of  the 
elements— he  imagined  to  draw  all  bodies  from  water,  to 
which  its  generating  spirit  was  attracted  by  the  odour  of 
a  ferment  or  aura  vitalii.  The  vapour  produced  by  the 
formeutation  of  water  was,  according  to  Van  Hebnont,  a 
gas,  and  the  same  term  was  by  him  for  the  first  time  applied 
to  carbon  dioxide,  which  he  termed  gus  sylvestre,  and  to 
other  bodies  resembling  air. 

To  Francis  de  la  Boe  Sylvius  (1614-1672),  who  studied 
with  care  the  works  of  Van  Helmont  and  of  Descartes,  is 
duo  the  foundation  of  the  iatrocheroical  sect  among  phy- 
sicians. In  his  view  the  health  of  the  human  frame 
depends  upon  the  relation  of  its  fluids,  which  were  acid 
i\ud  alkaline  (acidtnn  aud  lixivum),  and  these  by  union 
produced  a  neutral  aud  milder  substance  ;  two  kinds  of 
diseases  wero  distinguished,  the  result  either  of  alkaline  or 
.if  acid  acridity.  The  new  doctrine  served  to  explain  many 
chemical  facts,  and  led  to  the  establishment  by  L^mery 
ond  Macquer  of  a  distinction  between  acid  and  alkaliue  or, 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  basic  compounds.  This 
recognition  of  this  chemical  difference  in  bodies  and  their 
consequent  disposition  to  unite  prepared  the  way  for  the 
conception  of  chemical  attraction  or  affinity. 

In  the  works  of  Glauber  (1604-1C68),  alchemy,  the 
preparation  of  chemical  medicines,  and  the  processes  em- 
ployed by  hiui  for  that  end  are  treated  of.  His  Minicnhnii 
MnmH  has  for  its  subject  the  virtues  of  the  s<d  mirahile, 
dulphate  of  sodium,  or  Glauber's  salt,  of  which  he  was  the 
discoverer ;  and  in  other  of  his  works  he  describes  various 
chlorides  of  the  metals,  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper, 
a'.id  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  with  respect 
to  their  ultimate  constitution  he  advances  no  theury  ;  he 
variously  states  in  his  different  works  that  mercury  and 
ftalt  are  the  principles  of  all  metals,  that  salt  is  the  origm 
of  oil  things,  and  again  that  water  and  earth  have  pro- 
duced all  the  minerals  and  metals. 

The  first  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  doctrines  of  the 
iatro-chemists  was  Robert  Boyle  (1627-1691),  who  iu 
1661  published  the  first  edition  of  The  Sceptical  Chemist, 
or  Cht/mico-Physic(.d  Doubts  (Hid  Paradoxes  ionrhiixg  the 
£jrj>enmeiits  wherehy  vuljar  i>]higyrists  are  wont  toenJeavoiir 
to  evince  their  S«li,  Sidphiir,  ond  Mercnry  to  In  the  trne 
Principles  of  Things,  a  treatise  in  which  he  shows  the 
doubtful  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  threefold  con- 
stitution of  matter,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  influence  of 
heat  in  the  formation  of  new  bodie.%  not  necessarily  pre- 
existent  as  such  in  the  suUstances  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. If,  as  he  tells  us,  he  is  somewhat  too  indulgent  of 
suspicion  against  the  hypotheses  or  arguments  of  other 
chemists,  he  is  only  acting  iu  compliance  with  the  advice 
of  Aristotle,  and  bending  a  crooked  stick  the  contrary  way, 
4o  reduce  it  at  leni^th  to  ftraiRhtue?!'.     Into  the  mouth  of 


"  Themistlus  "  he  puts  the  complaint  that  "  Aristotle's  hypo- 
thesis had  not  been  called  in  question  till  iu  the  last  cen- 
tury Paracelsus  and  some  few  other  sooty  empirick.s, 

having  their  eyes  darkened  and  their  brains  troubled  with 
the  smoke  of  their  furnaces,  began  to  rail  at  the  Peripatetick 
doctrine,  which  they  were  too  illiterate  to  understand,  and 
to  tell  the  credulous  world  that  they  could  see  the  three 
ingredients  in  mixed  bodies,  which,  to  gain  themselves 
the  repute  of  inventors,  they  endeavoured  to  di.sgulse  by 
calling  them — instead  of  earth,  and  fire,  and  vapour — salt, 
sulphur,  and  mercury,  to  which  they  gave  the  canting  titli 
of  hypostatical  principles."  Boyle  inclines  to  a  belief  iu 
"  but  one  universal  matter  of  things,  as  it  is  known  that 
the   Aristotelians  themselves  acknowledge,  who  called  it 

materia  prima  ; the  portions  of  this  matter  seem  t« 

differ  from  'one  another  in  certain  qualities  or  accidents, 
fewer  or  more."  He  thinks  that  elementary  corpuscles  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  of  more  sorts  than  three  or  four  or  five; 
and  that  the  combination  of  two  of  these  corpuscles  may 
give  rise  to  a  new  body  as  really  one  as  either  of  the  cor- 
puscles before  they  were  mingled  or  confounded,  this  con- 
cretion being  endowed  with  distinct  qualities,  and  no  more 
by  fire  or  any  known  way  of  analysis  divisible  into  the 
corpuscles  that  had  first  concurred  to  make  it,  than  either 
of  then  could  by  the  same  means  be  subdivided  into  other 
particles.  He  furthermore  deduces  from  his  arguments  the 
corollary,  "  That  it  may  as  yet  be  doubted  whether  or  n» 
there  be  any  determinate  number  of  elements  ;  or,  if  you 
please,  whether  or  no  all  compound  bodies  do  consist  of  the 
same  number  of  elementary  ingredients  or  material  prin- 
ciples." In  another  work.  The  Imjurfections  of  the  ChewicM 
Doctrine  of  Qualities,  Boyle  points  out  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  Sylviub's  classification  of  all  substances  as  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  the  Heedlessness  and  unsati.sfactory  character 
of  his  hypotheses.  latro-chemistry  was  opposed  also  by 
Conring  (1606-1G81),  Sydenham  (1624-1689),  Pitcairue 
(1652-1713),  and  his  pupil  Boerhaave  (16GS-1738),  the 
author  of  the  excellent  Etementa  Chemicv;  and  though  vig- 
orously supported  by  De  Blegny,  Borrichius,  Viridct, 
Vieussens,  and  others,  it  gradually  lost  repute,  and  was 
linally  overthrown  by  F.  Hoffmann  (1660-1742). 

Of  the  labours  of  Kunckel  (1630-1703)  in  the  cause  of 
chemistry  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  witLin  the  com- 
pass of  the  present  sketch  ;  but  whilst  the  science  was  en- 
riched by  means  of  his  numerous  researches,  amongst  which 
may  bo  meutioned  those  on  phosphorus,  it  received  no 
assistance  from  his  theoretical  views  concerning  the  consti- 
tution of  bodies  ;  thus,  for  instance,  he  rejected  the  belief 
in  the  three  principles  of  Paracelsus,  yet  maintained  that 
all  metals  contained  common  quicksilver  ;  and  though  their 
increa.se  iu  weight  by  calcination  was  not,  according  fo 
him,  due  to  the  absorption  of  ponderable  fiery  material,  the 
explanation  he  offered  of  this  phenomenon  was  eveu  less 
sBitisffictorv 

To  Bech'er  (1635-1682)  and  to  Stahl  (1660-1731^ 
chemistiy  owes  the  introduction  of  the  first  consistent 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  compounds  and  of  chemical 
action.  Becher  held  that  the  primary  ingredients  of  matter 
were  water  and  earth,  and  that  from  these  were  produced 
three  earths — the  fusible  or  stony,  the  fatty,  and  the 
fluid  earths, — improperly  called  salt,  sulphur,  and  mer- 
cury. Stahl,  who  developed  the  doctrines  of  Becher, 
enumerated  four  elements — water,  acid,  earth,  and  phlogiston. 
Becher  bad  explained  the  calcination  of  metals  on  the 
supposition  that  they  consisted  of  an  earth  and  a  some- 
thing of  which  they  became  deprived  on  ignition  ;  the 
burning  of  brimstone  was,  in  like  manner,  thought  to  bo 
its  resolution  into  an  acid  and  true  sulphur,  or  that  combus- 
tible part  which  was  dispelled  by  heat.  It  was  this 
supposed  cumbustiblo  body  to  which  the  name  jihlogiatou 
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[.tl>Xoy!(rToy,    combustible)    was    applied   by    StaUl tlio 

DMleiia  aut priiuiinitm  igtih  noii  ipse  ignis.  Tlio  plilciston 
of  Stahl  answci's  in  soma  measure  to  the  souls  and  spirits 
assigned  to  metals  and  salts  by  the  alchemists,  or  to  what 
Geber  called  the  "  humidity,"  and  Cardan  the  "celestial 
lieat"  of  metals.  When  by  means  of  charcoal  a  metallic 
calx  was  reduced,  or  a  compound  containing  sulphur 
was  obtained  from  fused  sodium  sulphate,  phlogiston  was 
lupposed  to  be  absorbed  from  the  charcoal,  which  with 
lamp  black  and  other  reducing  agents  came  in  time  to  be 
regarded  as  nearly  pure  phlogiston.  Bodies  that  would  not 
burn  were  thought  to  have  already  parted  with  their 
phlogiston.  From  a  consideration  of  the  insolubility  of 
ijiost  combustible  substances  arose  the  idea  that  phlogistou 
was  a  dry  and  earthy  body,  capable  of  receiving  a  motion 
of  great  velocity — the  mottis  veiticitlaris — manifested  when 
ignition  or  flame  was  produced.  John  Rey  had  in  1630 
Temarked  that  metals  grow  heavier  when  calcined  by  the 
absorption  of  "  thickened  air,"  but  had  given  no  general 
theory  of  combustion,  or  explanation  why  many  substances 
become  lighter  or  are  lost  sight  of  when  heated.  Boyle, 
too,  had  noticed  the  increase  of  weight  cau.sed  by  the 
calcination  of  metals,  and  had  attributed  it  to  the  combina- 
tion of  the  latter  with  heat  particles  ;  aud  Stabel  and 
others  were  not  slow  to  object  that  this  fact  negatived  the 
supposition  that  calcination  consisted  in  a  subtraction  of 
phlogiston  ;  the  Stahlians,  however,  met  the  difficulty  by 
declaring  that  substance  to  be  the  principle  of  levity  or 
negative  weight. 

F.  Hoffmann,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
analytical  chemistry  in  Germany,  held  with  Stahl  that  sul- 
l)hur  consisted  of  acid  and  phlogiston,  and  that  combustible 
bodies  contained  something  which  might  bo  described  as 
(jhlogiston,  but  thought  it  possible  that  the  calces  of  metals 
wore  formed,  not  by  the  subtraction  of  phlogiston,  but  by 
the  combination  of  the  metals  with  an  acid  matcnal. 
Boerhaave,  without  directly  attacking  the  phlogistic  theory, 
•casts  doubts  upon  the  assumption  of  the  eiistence  of  a 
■ofimbustible  principle  and  of  earthy  substances  in  the 
flietals.  The  view  of  Jlomberg  (1652-1715)  was  that 
the  principle  of  combustibility  in  inflammable  minerals  and 
an  vegetable  substances  was  sulphur  ;  and  E.  F.  Geoflfroy 
(1672-1731)  regarded  phlogiston  as  a  sulphurous  or  oily 
principle.  Amongst  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
<loctrinc5»  of  Stahl  were  Neumann  (1683-1737);  J.  H. 
Pott  (1692-1777),  distinguished  for  his  researches  on  the 
behaviour  of  mineral  substances  at  high  temperatures  ; 
Marggrat  (1709-1782);  and  Macquer  (1718-1784),  the 
discoverer  of  arsenic  acid  Other  celebrated  chemists  who 
flourished  during  the  phlogistic  period  were  Rdaumur  ( 1 683- 
1757),  Hellot  (1685-1766),  and  Duhamel  du  Monceau 
(1700-1782),  who  first  proved  the  nature  of  the  bass  of 
<;ommon  salt. 

The  phlogi.stic  theory  of  Stahl,  though  incorrect,  was  of 
no  small  assistance  towards  a  true  understanding  of 
chemical  phenomena.  It  was  based  upon  experimental 
data,  the  interpretation  of  whicli  served  for  the  correlation 
of  facts  of  which  but  vague  and  enigmatic  explanations  had 
formerly  been  given.  The  supposed  subtraction  of 
phlogiston  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  though  equivalent 
in  reality  to  the  addition  of  oxygen,  was  yet  a  loss  of 
potential  energy,  by  virtue  of  the  combination  of  the 
metal  with  the  gas ;  and  the  gain  of  phlogiston  was  an 
increase  of  potential  energy,  attendant  on  the  removal  of 
oxygen. 

It  was  only  in  the  latter  pare  of  the  18th  century  that 
the  influence  of  the  presence  of  air  upon  the  formation  of 
many  chemical  compounds  was  generally  perceived,  and 
that  through  the  use  of  the  balance  the  nature  of  gases 
be^'iu    to  bo  comprehended    and   such   tiry   nothingness 


became  commonly  regarded  as  an  intimate  and  necessary 
constituent  of  various  solid  and  fluid  bodies.  Tlio 
phlogistic  theory  gave  to  its  adherents  so  plausible  and 
moreover  so  circumstantial  an  account  of  the  modes  <•( 
chemical  action,  that  facts  and  observations  which  caused 
at  a  later  time  a  complete  revolution  in  the  theory  of 
chemistry,  such,  for  instance,  as  regarded  the  existence  and 
properties  of  oxygen,  remained  without  explanation,  and 
almost  unheeded.  Robert  llookc,  so  early  as  16G5,  in  his 
Microyraphia,  foreshadowed  the  discoveries  of  Priestley 
and  his  contemporaries,  when  he  advanced  the  opinion  that 
iu  common  air  there  existed  a  substance  like,  if  not  the 
same  as,  that  fixed  in  saltpetre,  and  which  at  an  elevated 
temperature  dissolved  combustibles  such  as  sulphurous 
bodies  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to  occasion  the  motion  of 
fire,  and  to  create  light ;  this  solvent  he  considered  to  bo 
far  less  for  a  given  bulk  of  air  than  of  saltpetre.  The 
investigations  of  Mayow  (1645-1679)  are  particularly 
iutoresting.  In  treatises  published  at  Oxford  in  1668  and 
1674  oxygen  is  actually  described  by  him  under  the  name 
ol  fire-air,  aerial  spirit,  and  nitre-air  ;  all  acids  are  said  to 
contain  it,  and  it  is  necessary  for  combustion  and  respira- 
tion, processes  which  are  therefore  analogous ;  it  is  the 
nitre-air  of  the  atmosphere  that  causes  fermentation  and 
the  souring  of  wines,  that  produces  sulphuric  acid  from 
sulphur,  and  eff'ects  the  calcination  of  metals. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  Newton  in  his  Oplicks  indi- 
cated the  nature  and  the  modes  of  formation  of  gases. 
"  Dense  bodies,"  he  tells  us,  "  by  fermentation  rarefy  iut» 
several  sorts  of  air  ;  and  this  air  by  fermentation,  and 
sometimes  without  it,  returns  into  dense  bodies ; "  and 
further  on  he  remarks  that  the  particles  shaken  oft'  from 
bodies  by  heat  or  fermentation,  so  soon  as  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  attraction  of  the  body,  recede  from  it,  and 
also  from  one  another  with  great  strength,  so  as  sometimes 
to  take  up  above  a  million  of  times  more  space  than  they 
did  before  iu  the  form  of  a  dense  body.  This  vast  con- 
traction and  expansion  seem  to  him  unintelligible  by 
feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be  springy  and  ramous,  or 
rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by  any  other  means  than  a  repulsive 
power;  the  particles  of  fluids  which  do  not  cohere 
strongly  are  most  easily  rarefied  into  vapour ;  but  those 
which  are  grosser,  or  cohere  by  a  stronger  attraction,  are 
not  separated  without  a  stronger  heat,  or  perhaps  not 
without  fermentation  ;  being  rarefied  by  fermentation  they 
become  true  permanent  air,  those  particles  receding  from 
one  (.nother  with  the  greatest  force,  and  being  most 
dimcultly  broug'>t  together,  which  upon  contact  adhere 
most  firmly. — (Optids,  bk.  iii.,  qu.  30  and  31,  1730.) 

In  1727  Dr  Stephen  Hales  (1677-17G1),  who  had  for 
some  years  beeu  engaged  in  investigations  similar  to  those 
of  Slayow,  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Statical  Essays  the 
collective  results  of  his  observations.  The  atmosphere"  ho 
describes  in  this  work  as  a  fine  elastic  fluid,  with  particles 
of  very,  different  natures  floating  in  it,  whereby  it  is  fitted 
to  bo  the  breath  of  life  of  vegetables  as  well  as  of  animals. 
The  effect  of  respiration  and  of  the  burning  of  sulphur  iu 
air  13  to  deprive  it  of  its  elasticity;  and  country  air  is 
cleaner  aud  more  elastic  than  that  of  towns.  Elasticity, 
we  read,  is  not  an  essential  immutable  property  of  air 
particles ;  "  they  are  easily  changed  from  an  elastic  to  a 
fixed  state  by  the  strong  attraction  of  the  acid,  sulphureoun, 
and  saline  particles,  which  abound  iu  the  air.  Whence  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  our  atmosphere  is  a  chaa», 
consisting  not  only  of  elastic,  but  also  of  unelastic  air 
particles,  which  in  great  plenty  float  in  it." — {Stat.  Eat., 
voL  i  4th  ed.,  1769.)  Hales  did  not,  however,  attenj[it 
todetermine  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  various  gaseous 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  substances  ou 
which  iis  O'perimented;  all  are  iudiocriminaiely  designated 
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'•air."  It  is  air  that  is  generated  by  fermentation,  and 
that  contributes  to  the  briskness  of  Pyrmont  and  other 
mineral  waters ;  108  cubic  inches  of  air  are  procured 
from  a  cubic  inch  of  iron  filings  and  the  same  quantity  of 
oil  of  vitriol ;  and  33  cubic  inches  of  air  are  the  result  of 
distilling  a  cubic  inch  of  dog's  blood.  Hales  determined 
also  the  volume  of  air  to  be  obtained  by  distilling  certain 
quantities  of  amber,  chalif,  coal,  grey  pyrites,  aqua-forlis, 
antimony,  tobacco,  and  other  materials,  but  apparently 
with  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  establisliment  of  the  fact 
that  air  is  contained  in  a  great  number  of  substances.  He 
liad  learned  to  interrogate,  but  not  to  cross-esamine  nature. 

The  first  important  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
specific  properties  of  the  various  gaseous  bodies  was  that 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century  by  Dr  Black,  who 
experimentally  proved  that  the  causticity  acquired  on 
ignition  by  mild  magnesia  and  lime  was  attributable  not 
to  the  entrance  into  them  of  ponderable  caloric,  but  to  the 
expulsion  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  air,  which  occurred  fi.xed, 
or^n  a  state  of  combination,  in  the  unburnt  or  mild  earths, 
and  caused  them  to  be  heavier  before  than  after  exposure 
to  heat.  He  found  it  possible,  in  fact,  to  impart  to  these 
substances  a  large  amount  of  heat,  which  became  latent, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  their  weight  was  lessened  by  the 
loss  of  "fixed  air"  (carbon  dioxide).  It  was  discovered 
by  Black  that  alkalies  in  contact  with  quicklime  became 
caustic  by  giving  up  their  fixed  air  to  the  lime,  which  was 
thereby  increased  in  weight  and  rendered  mild.  It  was 
thus,  by  employing  the  balance  as  an  experimental  test  of 
the  composition  of  bodies,  that  Black  laid  the  foundation 
of  quantitative  chemistry,  and  in  so  doing  gave  the  first 
occasion  to  the  strife  that  twenty  years  later  began  to  rage 
between  the  followers  of  Stahl  and  the  antiphlogistians.  ~ 

Foremost  in  the  number  of  those  who  after  Black  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  pneumatic  chemists,  was  Dr  J. 
Priestley  (1733-1S04).  His  first  discovery,  made  in  1772, 
was  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  he  soon  employed  in  the  analysis 
of  air.  Boyle,  more  than  a  century  before  Priestley'began 
his  experiments,  had  stated  in  The  ScqHical  Chemist,  that 
"  without  the  addition  of  any  extraneous  body,  quicksilver 
may  by  fire  alone,  and  that  in  glass  vessels,  be  deprived  of 
its  silver-like  colour,  and  be  turned  into  a  red  body ;  from 
this  red  body,  without  addition,  likewise  may  be  obtained 
a  mercury  bright  and  specular  as  it  was  before." — (Boyle's 
WoiL-s,  ed.  Birch,  p.  352,  Lond.  mi.)  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1774,  Priestley  discovered  that  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury  evolved  a  gas  when  heated.  This  gas  (oxgyen) 
being  superior  even  to  the  air  as  a  supporter  of  combustion 
was  regarded  by  him  as  dephlogisikateJ  air;  the  incom- 
bustible part  of  the  atmosphere  he  supposed  to  be  saturated 
iwith  phlogiston,  on  the  assumption  that  a  gas  was  so  much 
the  better  adapted  for  supporting  combustion  as  it  contained 
within  itself  a  smaller  quantity  of  that  body.  Common 
uir,  by  drawing  phlogiston  from  burning  substances,  became, 
tts  he  thought,  phlogisticated  air,  and  on  that  account  had 
4io  longer  any  attraction  for  phlogiston,  or,  in  other  words, 
any  power  of  supporting  combustion.  The  phlogiston 
evolved  in  the  burning  of  combustibles  and  in  the  calcina- 
tion of  metals  was  supposed  to  unite  with  the  atmosphere 
or  the  depldogisticated  air  contained  therein,  and  that 
which  was  produced  by  the  action  on  the  atmosphere  of- the 
phlogiston  lost  by  the  metals  was  the  cause  of  the  increased 
weight  of  their  calces.  The  opinion  that  the  air  given  ofiF 
ciuring  the  solution  of  metals  in  acid  was  their  combustible 
conititnent  had  been  advanced  in  1700  by  L^mery;  and 
^iestley,  guided  apparently  by  the  notion  suggested  by 
Cavendish's  experiments,  that  to  unite  with  acids  metals 
most  part  with  their  phlogiston,  considered  inflammable  air 
(hydrogen)  either  as  identical  with  or  at  least  very  rich  in 
that  principle.     In  1788,  in  order  to  explain  the  formation 


of  water  from  a  mixture  of  iuflammable  au J  dcphlogisticated 
air,  he  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  water  entered  into 
the  composition  of  these  and  of  fixed  and  other  airs  ;  inflam- 
mable air,  he  thought,  might  be  the  principle  of  alkalinity, 
dephlogisticated  air,  as  Lavoisier  had  shown,  being  the 
principle  of  acidity.  To  the  last  Priestley  was  an  advocate 
of  the  phlogistic  philosophy,  and  though  unquestionably 
one  of  the  fathere  of  modern  chemistry  was  always,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Cuvier,  "  un  pere  qui  ne  voulut  jamais 
reconnoitre  sa  fille."'  Besides  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen, 
Priestley  first  made  known  sxxlphurous  acid  gas,  gaseous 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  carbon  monoxide ;  and 
he  it  was  who,  by  showing  that  the  condition  of  ammoniacal 
gas  and  of  common  air  is  altered  by  the  transmission 
of  electric  sparks,  led  to  Berthollet's  analysis  of  ammonia, 
and  Cavendish's  discovery  of  the  composition  of  nitric 
acid. 

Henry  Cavendish  (1731-1810),  who,  like  Priestley,  was  of 
the  phlogistic  school,  contributed  by  his  discoveries  and  care- 
fully conducted  investigations,  especially  as  regards  gases, 
scarcely  less  than  that  experimenter  to  the  advance  in  chemi- 
cal knowledge  which  before  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury effected  the  subversion  of  the  Stahlian  philosophy. 
To  him  chemists  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the 
pneumatic  trough,  and  to  him  is  due  the  first  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  various  gases.  He  established  the  radical  difference- 
between  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  discovered  in  1781 
that  hydrogen  and  dephlogisticated  air  (oxygen),  when  ex- 
ploded in  a  close  vessel  in  proportions  sufficient  almost 
entirely  to  phlogisticate  the  burnt  air,  produced  pure  water  j 
and  that  water  was  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  common. 
air  and  inflammable  air  was  exploded,  a  reduction  of  onc- 
Gfth  of  the  bulk  of  the  former  air  being  then  observable. 
According  to  Cavendish,  water  consisted  of  phlogiston  and 
dephlogisticated  air;  inflammable  air,  of  phlogiston  and 
water ;  the  action  of  dephlogisticated  upon  inflammable  air 
when  exploded  with  it  was  to  nnite  with  its  phlogiston  to 
form  water,  and  consequently  to  set  free  the  water  of  the 
inflammable  air;  thus  both  airs  became  water. — (Trans. 
Roy.  Soe.,  1784  and  1785.)  Lavoisier  had  shown  in 
1770  the  incorrectness  of  the  notion  prevalent  among 
chemists  that  water  by  continued  boiling  and  redistUlatiou 
could  be  transformed  into  an  earth.  Cavendish's  discovery 
deprived  it  of  the  rank  of  an  element,  to  which,  according 
to  the  vague  Aristotelian  doctrines  of  the  time,  it  was  en- 
titled, and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  acceptation  of 
correct  and  definite  views  concerning  the  elementary  bodies. 
Lavoisier,  availing  himself  of  the  facts  ascertained  by 
Cavendish,  taught  that  oxygen,  the  so-called  dephlogisticated. 
air,  was  an  element,  and  that  combined  with  it  was  impon- 
derable  caloric ;  inflammable  air,  or  hydrogen,  as  he  termed. 
it,  was  another  element,  which  had  the  power  of  disengaging 
from  caloric  a  weight  equal  to  its  own  of  oxygen,  with 
which  it  united  to  form  water.  The  new  doctrine  did  not,, 
however,  meet  with  very  ready  acceptance  from  tho 
phlogistians.  "  It  is  inconceivable,"  writes  one  of  them, 
"  how  water,  which  is  absolutely  incombustible,  should 
have  so  combustible  a  body  as  inflammable  gas  is  for  one 
of  its  component  parts  ;  whereas,  by  admitting  pure  air  in 
its  whole  substance  to  be  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
water,  and  the  other  to  consist  of  the  base  only  of  inflam- 
mable gas,  which  being  burnt  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
spark  through  it,  its  phlogiston  is  converted  into  light  and 
heat,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  water  becomes 
plain  and  easy." — (Hopson,  Cheviisiry,  1789.)^ 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  contemporanes  of 
Priestley  and  Cavendish  that  cherished  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  phlogiston  was  the  Swedish  chemist  Schede 
(1742-178C).     In   experiments   made   to    ascertain    tlie: 
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nature  of  lieat  and  fire,  lie  found  that  measured  quautitlbs 
of  common  air,  when  kept  in  contact  with  certain  sub- 
stmcea,  e.g.,  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  or  moist 
iron-filings,  contracted  in  volume,  aud  became  incapable  of 
Buppo'rtiug  combustion.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  thtt  air 
had  not  augmented,  the  decrease  of  bulk,  Schoelo  con- 
cluded, could  not  be  due,  as  he  had  at  first  conjectured,  to 
the  absorption  of  phlogiston  ;  the  atmosphere  must,  there- 
fore, consist  of  two  distinct  bodies.  One  of  these,  the 
residual  air,  he  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  combining  with 
phlogiston  ;  the  other,  having  a  strung  attraction  lor  that 
substance,  had  united  with  it,  forming  heat,  which  had 
[Xinetrated  through  the  walls  of  the  vessel  containing  it — 
Iience  the  diminution  of  the  original  volume  of  air.  Heat, 
Scheele  considered,  was  decomposed  by  means  of  bodies 
which  had  a  strong  attraction  for  its  phlogiston,  such  as 
the  calces  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  and  oil  of  vitriol 
mixed  with  black  manganese  ore,  aud  conseqviently  the 
other  constituent  of  heat,  empyreal  or  fire-air  (oxygen), 
became  isolated.  Heat  could  be  synthesized,  for  it  was 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  phlogiston  of  coals  with  fire- 
air.  L'lght,  like  heat,  was  a  compound  of  fire-air  and 
phlogiston,  but  was  richer  in  the  latter  constituent,  to  the 
varying  proportions  of  which  it  owed  its  differences  of 
colour.  Subsequently,  when  it  became  impossible  for 
Scheele  to  ignore  the  consideration  of  the  increase  observ- 
able in  many  substances  after  burning  or  calcination,  he  so 
far  modified  his  views  as  to  regard  fire-air  as  a  compound 
containing,  with  a  very  little  phlogiston,  a  saline  principle 
{prinnpium  salimtm)  and  water,  which  last  gave  to  fire-air 
the  greater  part  of  its  weight.  When  fire-air  formed  heat 
by  combining  with  phlogiston,  it  gave  up  its  water  to  the 
materials  it  dephlogisticated,  and  thus  it  was  that  they 
were  rendered  heavier  by  ignition.  Such,  in  brief,  were 
the  theoretical  conceptions  of  Scheele  ;  it  is  upon  his  work 
as  a  practical  chemist  that  his  fame  must  rest.  Tartaric 
acid  was  isolated  by  him  in  17G9,  and  he  made  the  dis- 
covery in  1774  of  baryta  and  of  dephlogisticated  muriatic 
acid  (chlorine),  and  in  1779  of  glycerine,  the  properties  of 
which  he  pointed  out  in  17S4  ;  in  1781  he  demonstrated 
the  nature  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  first  obtained  by  him  in 
1771,  and  prepared  tungstic  acid,  before  unknowji ;  aud 
between  the  years  1776  and  178G  he  discovered  benzoic, 
molybdic,  lactic,  mucic,  oxalic,  malic,  and  gallic  acids,  aud 
made  important  observations  ou  the  compounds  of  arsenious 
acid. 

The  advance  made  during  the  last  part  of  the  18th 
century  in  analytical  chemistry  is  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  labours  of  Torbcrn  Bergman  of  Upsala 
(1735-1781),  who  devised  systematic  methods  of  exauiiuing 
compounds  by  tho  wet  way,  and  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe, 
and  first  rendered  it  possible  to  analyze  minerals  insoluble 
in  acids  by  fusing  them  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 
In  1718  E.  F,  Geoffroy  had  published  tables  in  which  ho 
exhibited  tho  reciprocal  chemical  aflinitica  of  various  sub- 
stances, and  these  tables  had  been  improved  upon  by 
Gellert  in  his  Mdalliirgic  Chanidry,  1751,  and  by 
Limbourg,  1761.  Bergman,  in  1775,  gave  in  a  disserta- 
tion on  elective  atiiadious,  as  be  named  affinity,  an 
arrangement  in  59  columns  of  all  tho  chemical  substances 
known  at  the  time,  in  which  was  shown  the  order  of  theii- 
decomposition  when  in  solution,  and  when  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat.  The  nature  of  the  compounds  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  reagents  depended,  in  Bergman's  eptimntion,  on 
tho  sum  of  their  attractions.  Bergman  contributed  also 
ill  some  measure  to  tho  determination  of  the  constitution 
of  ncntral  salts — a  subject  treated  of  by  Honiberg  in  1099, 
and,  after  Bergman  and  Kirwan,  investigated  by  Wcurel  in 
h.3  Vorhsnnguii  iiher  die  c/ieniisriic  TtrvawJhchiii't  ihr 
IvJrper,  pablishcd  in  1777.     From  AYeiucl's  oK^crvali'mi 


the  idea  of  equivalency  took  its  rise.  He  showed  that  the 
products  of  the  mutual  decompositii^n  of  two  neutral  salts 
were  themselves  neutral,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  same 
weight  of  base  satisfies  definite  quantities  of  two  diil'crent 
acids.  Thus,  according  to  his  txperimcnts,  123  parts  of 
lime  and  222  of  potash  must  be  considered  equivalent 
to  each  other,  being  both  competent  to  neutralize  181  5 
parts  of  sulphuric,  or  210  parts  of  nitric  acid 

In  England,  ten  years  previously  to  the  puv-ucatiou  of 
Weuzel's  treatise.  Cavendish  described  certain  quantities 
of  fixed  alkali  aud  marble  as  "  equivalent ; "  aud  in  1788 
he  stated  that  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  sufficient  to 
produce  100  parts  of  plumbum  pouderosum  with  sugar  of 
Jead  would  dissolve  33  of  marble,  since  he  found  by 
experiment  that  so  much  oil  of  vitriol  would  saturate  as 
much  fixed  alkali  as  a,  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  sufficient  to 
dissolve  33 of  marble.— (P/fiY.  Tiaus,  17C7,  p.  102;  1788, 
p.  178.) 

In  1792,  J.  B.  Bichter  (17G2-180V)  published  a  work 
on  Stucltiomeln'e,  or  the  Art  of  Measuring  Chemical 
Elements,  in  which  he  gave  in  two  series  of  tables  tho 
weights  of  different  bodies  which  neutralized  1000  parts  of 
various  acids,  and  the  weights  of  acids  that  similarly  cor- 
responded to  1000  parts  in  the  case  of  the  bases,  and 
pointed  out  the  proportionality  that  existed  between  the 
weights  of  the  bases,  as  also  of  the  acids,  in  each  series. 
There  was,  he  remarked,  a  constant  ratio  between  tho 
quantity  of  an  acid  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
weights  of  the  bases  needed  for  its  complete  saturation, — a 
fact  afterwards  restated  by  Berzelius,  who  showed  that  a 
simple  and  uniform  relation  was  observable  between  tho 
amounts  of  oxygen  in  the  acid  aud  basic  portions  of  salts 
of  the  same  class. 

Although  neither  the  science  of  chemistry  nor  yet  a 
change  in  its  objects  can  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
Lavoisier  (1743-1794),  the  means  he  introduced  of  attain- 
ing those  objects,  the  ideas  he  put  forth  concennng  tho 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  explanations  he  gave  of 
various  pheuomena  were  new,  and  gave  to  the  scieuce  in  tho 
twenty  year's  preceding  his  death  a  completely  altered  aspect. 
The  mine  of  chemistry  had  yielded  rich  returns  long  beforo 
Lavoisier  came  to  labour  in  it ;  ho  availed  himself  of  the 
old  workings  aud,  extending  them,  opened  tho  main  lode. 
"He  discovered,"  says  Liebig,  "no  new  body,  no  new 
property,  no  natural  phenomenon  previously  unknown  ; 
but  all  the  facts  established  by  him  were  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  labours  of  those  who  preceded  him. 
His  merit,  hii  immortal  gloiy  consisted  in  this — that  he 
infused  into  the  body  of  the  science  a  new  ppirit ;  but  all 
the  members  of  that  body  were  alieady  in  existence,  aud 
rightly  joined  together."-:— (if «e;s  "fi  Chevtisiry,  iL)  In 
the  first  of  hia  papers,  in  17C5,  Lavoisier  indicates  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  phlogiston.  Li  1775  he  still  spoke  of 
it,  but  in  the  following  year  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that,  for  tho  elucidation  of  certain  phenomena,  one  must 
nsciibe  to  phlogiston  other  qualities  than  those  assigned  to 
it  by  Stahl.  It  was  in  1 755  that  he  presented  to  tho 
French  Academy  a  memoir  On  Uie  Nature  of  the  J'rinc!)'li' 
vliich  combines  with  the  Mitals  dvi-iiig  their  Culcinaiir>», 
ail  J  vhichavgiiUHli  their  Weight,  in  which  he  describes  the 
formation  of  fixed  air  from  charcoal  in  the  reduction  of 
calces,  and  the  preparation  aud  properties  of  oxygen ;  but  ho 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Priestley  had  in  November 
of  the  foregoing  year  made  him  acquainted  with  that  gas, 
or  to  the  observations  of  Bayen  in  the  Jonnnil  tin  I'htj.iiipir, 
Febrnaiy  and  Ainil  1774,  to  the  efl'ect  th;it  the  change  <if 
n  metal  into  a  calx  is  attributable  to  the  fixation  of  .tu 
nerinl  fluid,  and  that  tho  red  oxide  of  nurcnry  is  reduced 
by  heat  without  tlio  addition  of  anything,  and  loses  ic 
weigiit  by  reduction. 
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Iq  177G  Lavoisier,  by  experiments  with  phosphorus 
and  sulphur,  conBrined  results  already  arrived  at  by  him — 
that  the  atmosphere  contained  two  gases,  azote  or  nitrogen, 
and  a  highly  respirable  air,  too  absorption  of  which  by 
burning  substances  accounts  for  their  increase  in  weight. 
In  1777  he  combated  the  assertion  of  Priestley  that  air 
is  rendered  irrespirable  by  becoming  loaded  with  phlogiston, 
and  showed  that  air  in  which  candles  were  burnt  furnished 
»bout  two-fifths  of  its  volume  of  fixed  air,  and  that  pure  or 
dephlogisticated  air  under  the  same  conditions  became 
almost  completely  transformed  into  that  gas.  In  a  paper 
received  by  the  Academy  in  1778  Lavoisier  broached  his 
theory  that  the  dephlogisticated  air  of  Priestley  was 
the  universal  acidifying  or  oxygen'r.ing  principle,  which 
by  combination  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus  formed  carbonic,  vitriolic,  nitric,  and  phosphoric 
acids,  and  with  metals,  calces  ;  all  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion, Lavoisier  contended,  were  explicable  without  the 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  phlogiston,  of  which  there 
was  no  evidence.  In  1783,  when  he  had  determined  to 
discover  by  carefully  conducted  experiments  the  nature  of 
the  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  Lavoisier 
learned  that  Cavendish  had  ascertained  that  body  to  be 
water.  He  therefore  repeated  Cavendish's  experiments, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Meusnier  proved  that  water  con- 
tains hydrogen,  by  passing  steam  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube  containing  iron  wire.  Lavoisier  had  long 
been  unable  to  hold  the  doctrine  that  hydrogen  was  the 
phlogiston  of  metals,  seeing  that  the  calces  were 
actually  heavier  than  the  metals  supposed  to  contain  them, 
and  that  the  hydrogen  supposed  to  be  evolved  by  the 
metals,  though  light,  certainly  had  weight.  Lavoisier  now 
explained  the  production  of  hydrogen  during  the  solution 
of  metals  it  acids  on  the  assumption  that  water  was 
decomposed,  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  metals,  whilst  its 
hydrogen  escaped.  In  the  case,  however,  of  nitric  acid, 
oxygen  was  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  the  acid.  The 
effect  of  Lavoisier's  reasonings  upon  his  contemporaries 
is  illustrated  by  Priestley's  remark  (Phil.  Trans.,  1788, 
p.  155)  that,  "the  doctrine  of  the  decomposition  of  water 
being  set  aside,  that  of  phlogiston  (which  in  consequence  of 
the  late  experiments  on  water  has  been  almost  universally 
abandoned)  will  much  better  stand  its  ground."  But  the 
fate  of  the  Stahlian  philosophy  was  sealed  ;  and  in  1792 
Klaproth  and  the  Berlin  Academy  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  new  doctrines.  Gren  and  Wiegleb  in  Germany, 
Delametherie  in  France,  and  Kirwan  in  England  endea- 
voured but  in  vain,  to  support  the  phlogistic  theory;  and 
ere  long  Lavoisier's  innovations  could  be  regarded  not 
simply  as  the  anti-phlogistic,  but  as  the  universally  accepted 
system  of  chemistry.  "  It  was  the  glory  of  Lavoisier," 
wrote  Davy  in  1814,  "to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
logic  in  chemistry  by  showing  that  the  existence  of  this 
principle  (phlogiston),  or  of  other  principles,  should  not  be 
assumed  where  they  could  not  be  detected."  In  1789  was 
published  Lavoisier's  Traite  elemeiitaire  de  Chimie,  in  which 
the  new  chemical  doctrines  were  set  forth  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  ability.  A  list  of  33  "  simple  substances  "  is 
given  in  the  2d  part  of  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  wherein 
light  and  caloric  are  included  with  oxygen,  azote,  and 
hydrogen  as  elements  of  bodies ;  but  as  to  whether  light 
was  a  modification  of  caloric,  or  caloric  a  modification  of 
light,  it  was  impossible,  Lavoisier  considered,  to  decide 
{Traite  element.,  torn.  1.  part  ii.  chap.  1).  Under  the 
head  of  "  oxidable  or  acidifiable  substanco-s "  he  placed 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  and 
boracic  radicals;  the  "oxidable  and  acidifiable  metals" 
yo  antimony,  silver,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  manganese,  mercury,  molybdenum,  nickel,  gold, 
platinum,  leid,  tungsten,    and    zinc; -and   the    "simple 


earthy  and  salifiable  substauces "  are  lime,  magnesia, 
baryta,  alumina,  and  silica.  Of  metallic  oxides,  be  says 
{Traite  element.,  tom.  i.  part  L  chap,  vii.),  "they  ought  not 
to  bo  considered  as  completely  saturated  with  oxygen, 
because  their  action  on  that  principle  is  balanced  by  the 
force  of  attraction  exercised  upon  it  by  caloric.  Oxygon, 
then,  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  obeys  really  two  forces 
— that  exercised  by  the  caloric  and  that  exercised  by  the 
metal."  Davy,  who  by  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
friction  on  ice  did  much  to  dispel  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  heat,  but  who  regarded  light  as  a  body  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  existence,  and  consisting  of  minute  particles, 
held  the  view  that  light  in  phosoxygen  (oxygen  gas)  was 
intimately  combined  with  oxygen. — {Works,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
11-32.) 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  progress  tlnit 
has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary  bodies 
from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Lavoisier's  Traile 
elemeiitaire  ;  the  second  and  third  columns  give  the  authori- 
ties by  whom  and  the  dates  when  these  bodies  were  either 
first  isolated,  or  were  recognized  as  simple  substances  : — 


Uranium 

Klaproth 

1789 

Slrontlom 

Dary 

ISOT 

Titanium 

Klaproth 

1795 

Chlorine 

Duvy 

1810 

Chromium 

Vanquelln 

1797 

Fluorine 

Ampfer* 

1810 

Tellurium 

Klaproth 

1798 

Iodine 

Coui-tola 

1811 

Tautalura 

jHatchett  A) 
tEkebuTK      f 

1801 

Lithium 

Arfvcdion 

1817 

1802 

Selenium 

Berzellus 

1617 

VanadluiQ 

J  Del  Rio  and) 
tsefatriim      f 

1801 
1630 

Cadmium 

j  Hermann  A) 
JStromeycr  / 

1818 

Berzellua, 

Sill  con 

Berrellua 

1S23 

Cerlam 

^Ulatnycr,  *}■ 

1803 

Zhxonlam 

DerzcUua 

1624 

Klaproth     ) 

Bromine 

fialard 

1826 

Palladloia 

Iridium 

iVollastOD 
Tcnnant 

1803 
1804 

Aluminium) 
Gluclnum    j" 

WUhlcr          1 

1827 

1828 

Osmium 

Tennant 

1804 

Thorium 

Berzellui 

1626 

Rhudium 

Wollaslon 

1804 

Yttrium 

Wiihler 

1628 

Potasslam) 
Sodium      > 

Davy 

1807 

Dldymlum  \ 
Lanthanum/ 

Mosander 

1641 

(DaT7,    and) 
^BerielluaA^ 
(Pontla         ) 

Erbium 

Mosander 

1843 

Bftrlom 

1608 

Niobium 

Rose 

1844 

Rutlienluro 

Claus 

1R44 

(Davy,     and 

Cceslum         > 
i:uljldlum     1 

jKli-cUhoff  & 
"iBunscn 

18C0 

BoroQ 

■<0fty-Lu8sac   ■ 

1808 

)8G[ 

{&  Tli<5nard 

Thallium        -j 

Crookes 

1661 

(Davy,     and  1 

and  Lamy 

1862 

Calcium 

•;Berzellus  &> 
(pontla         ) 

1808 

Indium 

fR^lch  and) 
IfUchtcr        ; 

18C3 

Magnesium 

Davy 

1806 

Gallium 

liuisbiiudraQ 

1875 

Lavoisier  was  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  his  system 
by  Fourcroy  (1755-1809),  Mongj  (1746-1818),  Guyton 
de  Morveau  (1737-1815),  and  Berthollet  (1748-1822); 
Lavoisier's  theory  that  oxygen  was  the  principle  of  acidity 
was  not,  however,  accepted  by  Berthollet.  In  1803 
appeared" Berthollet's  Chemical  Statics,  in  which  Bergman's 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  combination 
of  acids  and  bases  were  disputed.  Affinity,  it  was 
argued,  could  not  be  simply  an  attraction,  for  then  no 
decomposition,  but  only  an  addition  of  constituents 
would  take  place  when  solutions  of  different  compounds 
were  mixed  together ;  affinity  might  be  regarded  as  an 
attraction  between  combining  substances  probably  like  that 
existing  between  the  planetary  iodies — au  attraction 
dependent  on  mass,  aot  on  elective  force,  so  that  com- 
bination between  the  various  kinds  of  matter  could  tako 
place  in  all  sorts  of  proportions.  The  complete  removal 
of  a  constituent  of  a  compound  by  means  of  a  decomposing 
agent  was  attributed  by  Berthollet  to  its  elasticity  or 
insolubility  in  the  free  state.  Thus,  he  considered  that 
barium  sulphate  was  precipitated  by  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate  because  it  was  insoluble  in  water,  but  that  a  triple 
compound  was  formed  when  solutions  of  the  sulphates  of 
sodium  and  potassium  were  mingled.  The  decomposition 
of  ammonium  carbonate  by  sulphuric  acid  he  asserted  to  bo 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  escaped. 
Berthollet's  hypotheses  found  au  opponent  in  Proust 
(1755-1826),  who  had  already  written  on  the  constancy  of 
the  relations  by  weight  of  the  component  parts  of  bod  it!', 
and  had  shown  that  tin  and  antimony  unite  with  oxygen. 
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and  iron  with  sulphur,  in  two  definite  proportions  respec- 
tively. In  a  controversy  with  Berthollet  that  extended 
over  some  years  he  successfully  deoionstrated  that  all  com- 
pounds are  definite,  and  contain  only  certain  determinate 
proportions  of  their  constituents. 

In  August  180-t,  Dalton  (1766-1844)  communicated  to 
Dr  Thomson  his  theory  of  the  atomic  composition  of 
bodic.  Dalton's  ideas  had  boon  vaguely  foreshadowed  by 
W.  Higgins  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  a  publication 
entitled  A  Comparative  View  of  tho  Phloyistic  and 
Aiitiphloyistic  TIteories,  where  we  read  that — 

"  In  volatile  vitriolic  acid  a  single  ultimate  pavticio  of  sulphur  is 
intimately  united  only  to  a  single  particle  of  deplilogisticated  air  ; 
and  in  perfect  vitriolic  acid  every  single  particle  of  sulphur  is 
united  to  two  of  dephlogisticated  air,  being  the  quantity  necessary 
to  saturation.  As  two  cihic  inches  of  light  inflammable  air  require 
hut  one  of  dephlogisticated  air  to  condense  them,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  contain  eijuiil  number  of  divisions,  and  that  the  difference 
of  their  epecitic  gravity  depends  chiefly  on  the  size  of  their  ulti- 
mate particles ;  or  we  must  suppose  that  the  ultimate  particles 
of  light  inflammable  air  require  two  or  three  or  more  of  dephlo- 
gisticated air  to  saturate  them.  If  this  latter  wcrg  the  case,  we 
might  produce  water  in  an  intermediate  state,  as  well  as  the 
vitriolic  or  the  nitrous  acid,  which  appears  to  be  impossible  ;  for 
in  whatever  proportion  we  mix  our  acius,  or  under  whatever  circum- 
stance we  combine  them,  the  result  is  invariably  the  same." — (2d 
id.,  1791.) 

The  atomic  theory  first  suggested  itself  to  Dalton  during 
his  investigations  on  marsh-gas,  or  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, and  defiant  gas.  He  calculated  that  if  the  weight 
of  carbon  in  each  of  these  compounds  were  reckoned  to  be 
the  same,  then  marsh-gas  contained  exactly  twice  the 
weight  of  hydrogen  present  in  olefiant  gas.  He  further 
observed  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
twice  as  much  as  in  carbonic  oxide  gas.  These  and  similar 
facts  he  conceived  might  be  explaiued  by  assuming  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter  to  be  incapable  of  further 
division,  or,  in  other  words,  atoms,  possessing  definite 
weights,  the  ratios  of  which  could  be  denoted  by  numbers, 
the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  taken  as  unity. 
The  combination  of  these  atoms  with  one  another  would 
account  then  for  tho  definite  proportions  in  which  the 
elements  united.  For  clearness  the  atoms  were  represented 
by  symbols,  thus  : — 

'     '  Relative  Welghti 

O  Oxygen  6'5 

O  Hydrogen  1 

•  Carbon   f> 

0   Azote C 

Binary   compounds   with   their   weights  were  denoted 


thus  : — ^1 


O0 
•  0 
®0 


Water 7-5 

Olefiant  gas  ' 6 

Ammonia  6 

Carbonic  oxide  H'S 

2nd  ternary  compounds  in  a  similar  manner  :— ' 

0#0  Carbonic  acid  gas- 18 

•  ©•Ether  11 

©•0  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas 7 

The  weight  of  tho  smallest  particle  of  a  compound  was 
therefore,  according  to  Dalton's  theory,  to  be  obtained  by 
adding  together  tho  weights  of  its  constituent  atoms  ;  the 
laws  discovered  by  Wenzel  and  Richter  were  thus  in- 
cluded within  tho  law  of  atomic  weights. 

The  now  theory  was  promulgated  in  Dr  Thomsons 
ISl/stem  of  Ciiemistrij,  3d  edit,  1807.  In  the  same  year 
Thomson  showed  that  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  required 
to  form  strontium  binoxalato  was  twice  as  great  as  that 
in  the  case  of  the  oxalate,  supposing  tl\e  weight  of  strontium 
in  each  salt  to  be  the  same  ;  and  Dr  WoUaston  proved  that 
throe  potassium  oxalates  wero  obtainable,  to  form  which 
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a  definite  amount  of  potash  needed  weights  of  oxalic  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2  :  4. 

In  1808,  tho  year  of  the  publication  of  Dalton's  Nev 
System,  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  Gay-Lussao  made  known  to 
the  world  tho  laws  of  the  combinations  of  gases  by  volume — 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  by  the  discovery 
wliich  he  and  A.  Von  Humboldt  had  made,  that  a  definite 
volume  of  oxygen  combined  with  exactly  twice  its  bulk  of 
hydrogen.  Ho  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  simple  relation 
between  the  volumes  of  two  gases  which  unite  together, 
and  also  between  their  collective  volume  in  the  uncombined 
and  in  the  combined  condition.  Thus,  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  nitrogen  to  form  two 
volumes  of  ammonia  ;  one  volume  of  chlorine  with  one  of 
hydrogen  produces  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ; 
and  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  aud  one  of  oxygen  give  two 
volumes  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  law  of  definite 
proportions  waS  shown  to  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
volumes  as  well  as  to  the  weights  of  combining  bodies. 

In  1811  Avogadro,  remarking  that  equal  variations  of 
temperature  and  pressure  produce  in  all  gases  and  vapours 
the  same  changes  of  volume,  enunciated  the  hypothesis 
that  equal  volumes  of  any  gas  or  vapour  contain  the 
same  number  of  atoms,  and  the  same  doctrine  was  brought 
forward  in  1814  by  Ampfere.  On  this  hypothesis  the 
density  of  equal  volumes  of  gases  was  shown  to  represent 
the  relative  weights  of  their  atoms  ;  and  thus,  as  it  had 
been  discovered  that  gases  frequently  do  not  unite  volume 
for  volume,  a  distinction  came  to  be  drawn  between  atomic 
weights  and  equivalents.  If  we  say  atom  for  volume,  wrote 
Berzelius,  we  find  in  Gay-Lussac's  discovery  one  of  the 
most  direct  arguments  in  favour  of  Dalton's  hypothesis. 

Berzelius  (1779-1848),  from  considerations  based  on  the 
law  of  combination  by  volume,  accounted  the  atoms  of 
elements  distinct  from  their  equivalents.  Thus  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  were  recognized  as  the  equivalents  of 
one  volume  of  oxygen,  the  relative  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  the  two  gases  being  those  of  their  atoms. 
Berzelius  adopted  100  parts  of  oxygen  as  his  standard  of 
atomic  weight,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  was  there- 
fore 624,  its  equivalent,  12-48.  He  considered  that  the 
atoms  of  aluminium,  arsenic,  antimony,  bromine,  chlorine, 
fluorine,  hydrogen,  iodine,  nitrogen,  and  some  other 
elements  had  a  weight  equal  to  only  half  that  of  their 
equivalents,  which  latter  were  double  and  inseparable 
atoms.  In  place  of  the  symbols  used  by  Dalton  to 
denote  the  proportions  in  which  tho  elements  combine  by 
weight,  he  employed  a  notation  in  which  letters  were 
used  to  indicate  the  names  of  the  elements.  He  introduced 
also  an  abridged  notation,  in  which  the  equivalents  or 
double  atoms  were  represented  by  drawing  a  bar  through 
the  symbol  of  the  element.  A  dot  being  used  to  signify 
an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  formula  of  water  was  written  H ; 
and  Hd  denoted  hydrochloric  acid,  which  was  viewed  as 
consisting  of  a  double  atom  of  hydrogen  united  to  a  double 
atom  of  chlorine, —  an  hypothesis  which  left  unexplained  the 
fact  that  the  combination  of  the  so-called  double  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  resulted  always  in  the  formation 
of  two  molecules,  instead  of  one,  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
Berzelius  constructed  a  table  of  atomic  weights  and 
equivalents,  which  the  discovery  by  Dulong  and  Petit  in 
1819  of, the  connection  between  the  specific  heats  and  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  and  that  of  the  law  of  iso- 
morphism by  Mitscherlich  in  1820,  enabled  him  to  modify 
and  impsove.  The  equivalent  notation  of  Berzelius  was 
adopted  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  displaced  in  time  that  founded 
upon  the  atomic  w  eights ;  but  it  was  not  generally  applied 
with  Btrictuess  to  all  compounds,  molecular  and  not 
equivalent  formula;  being  employed  in  some  cases.  It  had 
this   objection,   that   it    masked  the  relative  stom-fijcing 
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powers  of  the  various  acids  ;  thus  the  formula  AgO.  JPO, 
did  not  express  the  tribasic  character  of  a  molecule  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  its  relations  to  the  molecules  of  acids 
of  less  basicity.  Observing  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen 
of  bases  and  acids,  Berzelius  was  led  to  the  conception  of 
the  dualistic  theory,  according  to  which  all  compounds 
consist  of  paired  constituents  or  groups  of  constituents. 
This  theory  was  applied  to  both  organic  and  inorganic 
substances,  and  received  considerable  support  from  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  compound  radicles,  of  which 
Berzelius  was  the  chief  supporter. 

De  Morveau,  in  a  memoir  On  the  Development  of  the 
Principles  of  Methodical  Nomeuclnture,  had  in  1787  given 
the  nam»,  of  radicles  to  the  "  acidifiable  bases  "  of  acids, 
and  Lavoisier  in  his  Traite  elemenlaire  had  spoken  of  the 
"hydrocarbon  radicles"  in  oils,  starch,  sugar,  and  gum. 
In  1817  Berzelius,  following  Lavoisier,  held  the  opinion 
that  all  inorganic  oxides  contained  simple  radicles,  and 
organic  oxides  compound  radicles.  In  1832  Liebig  and 
Wdhler  discovered  the  composition  of  bitter-almond  oil, 
which  they  showed,  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
a  radicle  CjHjO,  might  be  compared  with  the  compounds 
of  potassium  and  other  metals.  Berzelius  at  first  accepted 
their  explanation  of  the  constitution  of  benznyl-compounds, 
but  afterwards  rejected  it,  as  his  electro-chemical  theory  did 
not  .'support  the  view  that  oxygen  could  be  a  constituent  of 
a  radicle.  Benzoic  acid  was  represented  by  him  as  a  com- 
pound ccntaimng  the  radicle  Ci^Hj,  thus: — C,,Hj.03-i-  HO, 
and  alcohol  as  an  oxide  of  the  radicle  CHj,  or  2(CH3).0. 

In  1834  Dumas  .nade  known  his  observatinjis  on  the 
substitution  of  hydrogen  by  othfer  elements  ;  and  Laurent 
subsequently  concluded  from  numerous  experiments  that, 
when  hydrogen  is  substituted  by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine 
or  bromine,  these  elements  take  the  place  occupied  by  the 
hydrogen,  performing  to  a  certain  extent  the  functions  of 
the  latter  in  the  new  compound,  which  is  therefore  analogous 
to  tbat  from  which  it  has  been  produced.  Thus  was  given 
the  first  blow  to  the  dualistic  theory.  The  discovery  of 
trichloracetic  acid  by  Dumas  gave  considerable  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  doctrine  ;  but  Berzelius  and 
othess,  who  were  unable  to  reconcile  with  the  electro- 
chemical theory  the  substitution  of  an  electro-positive  by 
an  electro  negative  element,  sought  to  explain  the  facts  of 
substitution  in  accordance  with  dualistic  notions.  Berzelius 
considered  that  a  compound  in  which  oxygen  was  a  fourth 
element  was  at  once  an  oxide  and  a  chloride  ;  trichloracetic 
acid  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  copulated  compound  of 
sesquichloride  of  carbon  with  sesquioxide  of  carbon  (oxalic 
acid)  CjClj  +  C2O3  +  HO  ;  acetic  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
,was  a  trioxide  of  acetyl  (C^Hj)  with  the  formula 
04113.03 -t- HO.  The  substitution-compounds  discovered 
by  Malaguti  and  Regnault  were  in  like  manner  represented 
dualistically  ;  dichloroformic  ether,  for  example,  was  written 
2C2H.03-l-C.^H.Cl3-^-2C^H3.03-^C4H3.Cl3  ;  such  complex 
formulie,  however,  which  implied  in  most  cases  a  widely 
different  constitution  for  bodies  obviously  related  in 
properties,  were  received  with  but  little  favour  by  chemists. 
At  length  Melsena,  by  converting  trichloracetic  acid  into 
acetic  acid,  gave  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
principle  of  the  substitution  theory. 

Gerhardt,  who  regarded  all  compounds  as  simple 
Inolecules,  certain  atoms  of  which  were  displaceable  by 
double  decomposition,  discarded  entirely  the  conception  of 
radicles.  He  classified  organic  substances  according  to  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  contained  in  their  molecules  ; 
hence  the  recognition  of  homologous  series  of  orgauic  com- 
pounds. What  he  termed  residues — molecules  deprived  of 
certain  of  their  constituents — were  in  many  instances 
identical  with  the  radicles  employed  by  Berzelius,  but  were 
pot  held  necessarily  to  pre-exist  in  compouDda,     Gerhardt 


was  the  means  of  re-introducing,  in  a  modified  form,  the 
atomic  notation  of  Berzelius.  Observiug  that  the  smallest 
quantities  by  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  pro- 
duced in  reactions  were  expressed  by  the  formulae  0,0, 
and  H„0.,,  he  concluded  that  these  must  represent  the 
molecules  of  the  two  bodies,  which  might  be  more  con- 
veniently written  CO.,  and  H2O,  the  atomic  weights  'i 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  being  taken  as  1,  16,  ai  d 
12  respectively.  He  made  the  atomic  weights  of  bromi  ^^, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  hydrogen,  iodine,  nitrogen,  and  other  of 
the  elements  equal  to  those  given  by  Berzelius,  thus  enabl- 
ing the  formulu;  of  water  and  most  volatile  compounds  to 
he  expressed  in  agreement  with  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac  ;  but 
he  halved  the  old  atomic  weights  of  most  of  the  metals, 
supposing  that  all  metallic  oxides  were  similar  in  constitu- 
tion to  water,  or  contained  two  atoms  of  metal  to  one  of 
oxygen.  Regnault  afterwards  proved  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  this  alteration  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  case  only  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals 
lithium,  potassium,  sodium,  aud  silver ;  many  metals  were 
accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  having  oxides  of  the  general 
formula  RO.  Such  metals,  being  compared  with  the 
diatomic  radicles  of  organic  chemistry,  were  called  diatomic 
by  Cannizzaro  in  1858.  Thus  originated  the  idea  of  the 
polyatomicity  of  the  metals. 

The  theory  of  types  dates  from  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  trichloracetic  acid  by  Dumas,  who  observed  that  this 
body  and  others  similarly  obtained  "must  be  of  the  same 
chetnic'd  type  with  the  hydrogenated  substances  from  which 
they  are  derived.  The  discovery  by  Wurtz  of  the  com- 
pound ammonias,  and  by  Hofmann  of  diethylamine  aud 
triethylamine,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  a!«7Honia  type;  and 
Williaiiison,  by  the  discovery  in  1850 -of  the  mixed  ethers, 
was  enabled  to  refer  ether,  alcohol,  and  acids  to  the  uiutcr 
type,  and  to  predict  the  existence  of  acetic  anhydride,  which, 
as  well  as  benzoic  anhydride,  was  discovered  in  1852  by 
Gerhardt.  To  these  types  Gerhardt  added  two  others, 
those  of  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  the 
former  associated  the  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  many  hydro- 
carbons, e.g.,  the  radicles  discovered  by  Frankland  and 
Kolbe.  The  theory  of  types  was  still  further  extended  by 
Williamson,  to  whom  the  conception  of  condensed  types  is 
due ;  by  Odling,  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  represent- 
ing the  relations  of  compounds  by  the  use  of  mixed  types-; 
and  by  Kekul^  and  numerous  other  investigators. 

The  foundation  of  electro-chemical  science  may  be  said 
to  have  been  laid  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  who  in  1800 
discovered  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  agency  of 
the  voltaic  pile;  but  the  earliest  electro-chemical  experi- 
ments were  those  made  by  Priestley  in  1775  upon  am- 
monia gas,  and  by  Deiman  and  Van  Troostwijk  in  1789 
upon  water,  by  means  of  frictional  electricity.  Cruickshank 
by  experiments  with  the  chlorides  of  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  ammonium  demonstrated  that  when  those  salts  are 
decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  alkali  always  appears 
at  the  negative,  and  acid  at  the  positive  pole. 

In  1803  Berzelius  and  Hisinger  published  their  observa-, 
tions  on  the  electrical  decomposition  of  salts  and  some  of 
their  bases ;  oxygen,  acids,  and  oxidized  bases,  they  said, 
appear  at  the  positive  pole ;  combustible  bodies,  alkalies, 
and  earths  at  the  negative.  Later  experimenters,  however, 
showed  that  it  is  the  metal,  not  the  oxide,  that  appears  at 
the  negative  pole  when  salts  are  electrolyzed,  and  that 
oxides  cannot  be  suppo.sed  to  exist  ready  formed  in  salts. 
Davy,  whose  electrical  experiments  were  commenced  in 
1800,  undertook  in  1806  a  course  of  investigations  which 
led  hiui  to  the  discovery  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths.  In  1807  he  expressed  the  opinion  tbat 
bodies  having  an  aflinity  for  one  another  are  in  dififerent 
states  of    electricity,    and    "  that  chemical  and  electricftl 
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attractions  depend  upon  the  same  cause,  acting  in  the  one 
pase  on  particles  and  in  the  otlier  on  masses  of  matter." 

In  1834  Faraday  discovered  that  the  decompositions 
effected  by  the  voltaic  current  indicate  the  quantity  by 
[Weight  in  which  the  elements  combine,  or  the  weights  of 
the  atoms  of  the  atomic  theory,  thus  adding  to  the 
l>robability  of  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  that  the 
operations  of  the  same  agent  are  exhibited  in  both  chemical 
and  electrical  phenomena.  Latterly,  the  discovery  of  the 
.'iction  of  the  copper-zinc  couple  by  Gladstone  and  Tribe 
has  opened  out  a  new  field  of  electro-chemical  research, 
already  productive  of  important  results.  To  mention, 
however,  the  numerous  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  times,  whether  in  chemical  physics  or  in  chemistiy 
proper — especially  as  regards  the  constitution  and  synthesis 
of  the  compounds  of  carbon — would  be  to  exceed  the  scope 
of  the  present  introductory  notice.  The  reader  must,  there- 
fore, be  referred  to  the  treatises  and  original  memoirs  of 
those  whose  labours  have  effected  the  modern  development 
of  chemistry,  and  have  raised  it  to  the  high  position  which  it 
occupies  as  a  science  at  the  present  time.  (f.  h.  b.) 


The  Elements. 

The  examination  of  all  the  various  substances  met  with 
in  nature  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  sixty-four  different 
l)odies,  from  which  it  is  impossible  by  any  means  noiD  at 
our  disposal  to  separate  simpler  substances ;  they  are 
consequently  termed  "  elementary  or  simple  bodies,"  or 
"  elements."  It  is  not  asserted  that  such  substances  are 
absolutely  simple,  or  that  they  may  not  be  found  hereafter 
to  yield  more  than  one  kind  of  matter,  but  merely  that  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends  it  is  so ;  indeed,  recent  spec- 
troscopic researches  favour  the  impression  that  some  at  least 
of  the  elements  are,  perhaps,  compounds  of  simpler  bodies. 

It  is  the  study  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  combina- 
tion of. the  elements  with  one  another,  and  to  which  their 
compounds  are  subject  in  their  mutual  actions,  and  of  the 
properties  of  the  elements  and  of  the  compounds  formed  by 
their  union,  which  constitutes  the  science  of  chemistry. 

The  majority  of  the  elements  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  whilst  many  of  them  are  extremely  rare,  being 
met  with  only  in  certain  localities.  Gold  and  a  few  others 
almost  always  occur  as  such,  and  our  atmosphere,  we  know, 
consists  chiefly  of  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
in  the  free  state;  also  some  others,  such  as  carbon,  copper, 
silver,  and  sulphur,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  uncom- 
bined  state,  but  in  general  two  or  more  elements  are  found 
united.  The  number  of  elements  of  which  the  materials 
are  made  up  which  principally  compose  the  earth  and  the 
plants  and  animals  living  upon  it  is,  however,  exceedingly 
small.  Thus,  plants  consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  animals  chiefly  of  these  three  elements 
together  with  nitrogen  ;  water  consists  entirely  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  The  solid  earth  is  mainly  composed  of 
substances  such  as  quartz  or  silica,  chalk  or  limestone,  and 
Tarious  silicates  like  felspar  and  clay, — the  elements  whicli 
are  the  chief  constituents  of  these  substances  being  oxygen, 
silicon,  carbon,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  iron,  and 
potassium.  The  only  elements  which  appear  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  vegetable  or  animal  life  are  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcium,  iron,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  magnesium,  silicon,  and  chlorine  ;  and  the 
remainder  are  to  us,  so  to  speak,  merely  of  artificial  value. 

Four  of  the  elements — chlorine,  hydrogen,  ..itrogen,  and 
oxygen — are  gases;  and  fluorine,  which  is  not  known  with 
certainty  in  the  free  state,  is  probably  also  a  gas ;  two  are 
liquid  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  viz.,  mercury 
and  bromine;  and  the  clement  gallium,  recently  discovered 
in  certain  zinc  ores,  but  as  yet  obtained  in  only  very  smaU 


quantities,   is  also  said  to  be  a  b'quid.     The  remaining 
elements  are  solids. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  elements  now.  kaown, 
arranged  in  al[)lL.ibetical  order.  The  most  important  ele- 
ments are  distinguished  in  the  table  by  capitals  ;  whilst 
those  which  at  present  are  of  slight  importance,  on  account 
of  their  rare  occurrence,  or  of  our  insuflScient  knowledge  of 
their  properties,  are  printed  in  italics. 


Name  of  EIcmeDt. 

Symbol. 

Atomic  WelBbt. 

Aluminium 

Al 

27-3 

Antimony 

Sb  (Stibium) 

U22 

Arsenic 

A9 

74-9 

P.-irium 

Ba 

136-8 

Bismuth 

Bi 

207-5 

Boron 

B 

11 

l!i:o.MiXE 

Br 

79-75 

Cadmium 

Cd 

111-6 

Cwsiwrn, 

Cs 

132-7 

VkhClVM 

Ca 

89-9 

Carbox 

C 

11-97 

Cerium 

Ce 

141 

Chlorine 

CI 

35-36 

Chromium 

Or 

62-4 

Cobalt 

Co 

58-6 

Copper 

Cu 

63-3 

Didyinium 

iJi 

147' 

St'buim 

Er 

(?)170-5 

Fliioiine 

F 

19-1 

Onllium 

' ... 

Glitcittum 

G 

9-3 

Cold 

Au  (Aunim) 

196-2 

HVDROGEK 

11 

1 

Indium 

In 

113-4 

Iodine 

I 

126-53 

Iridium 

Ir 

196-7 

Iron 

Fe  (Ferrum^ 

;55-9 

Liinthnnum 

La 

1139 

Lead 

Pb  (Plumbum) 

206-4 

Lithiiim 

Li 

701 

Magnesium 

Mg 

23-94 

Manganese 

Mu 

'64-8 

JlERCirRY 

Hg  (HydrargjTum) 

199-8 

Moh/bdcnum 

Mo 

95-8 

Nickel 

Ni 

•58-6 

Niobium 

Nb 

^4 

NlTROOEN 

N 

/14-01 

Osmhtvi 

03 

098-6 

Oxygen 

0 

115-96 

PaUadium 

Pd 

(J  06 -2 

PHosi-nonus 

P 

fSO  96 

Platinum 

Pt 

(396  7 

Potassium 

K  (Knlium) 

39-04 

Ithodiitm 

Ro 

104-1 

liiibidiuhi 

Rb 

85-2 

Ilulhcnium 

Ku 

103-5 

Schtiium 

Se 

79 

Silicon 

Pi 

28 

.'^ILVEP. 

Ag  (ArgentuTn) 

107-66 

Sodium 

Na  (Natrium) 

23 

Strontium 

Sr 

87-2 

Sui.PHun 

S 

31-98 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

Telhirium 

Te 

128 

Thullium 

Tl 

203-64 

Thorium 

Th 

(!)178-6 

Tin 

Sn  (Stanuum) 

117-8 

Tilanium 

Ti 

48 

J^ungstcn 

W  (Wolfram) 

184 

Uranium 

U 

(!)1S0 

Vanadium 

V 

61-2 

Yttrium 

Y 

(!)  89-5 

ZiNO 

Zn 

64-9 

Zirconium 

Zr 

90 

. 

Laws  of  Comhinalion  hy  Weight  and  Volume — Their  ae» 
planation  by  the  Atomic  Theory — Determination  of  Vu 
relative  Weights  of  Atoms.- 

The  proportions  in  which  elements  unite  together  are 
definite  and  constant,  a  given  compound  always  consisting 
of    the   same  elements  united   in    the  same   proportions. 
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[laws   op   COJtBIKATIOfK. 


Chloride  of  silver,  lor  esamp.c,  id  wbafevpr  manner  it  may 
be  prepared,  invarir.bly  consists  of  chlorine  and  silver  in 
the  proportions  by  weight  of  35-36  parts  of  the  former  and 
107 -66  of  the  latter. 

But  It  is  often  the  case  that  elements  combine  together 
in  several  proportions ;  whenever  this  occurs  the  several 
proportions  in  which  the  one  element  unites  with  the  other 
nvariably  bear  a  simple  relation  to  one  another.  Thus, 
1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  unites  with  8  parts  by  weight 
of  oxygen,  forming  water,  and  with  IG  or  8  x  2  parts  of 
oxygen,  forming  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Again,  in  nitrous 
oxide  we  have  a  compound  of  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen 
and  14  of  nitrogen  ;  in  nitric  oxide  a  compound  of  IG 
or  8  X  2  parts  of  oxygen  and  14  of  nitrogen  ;  in  nitrous 
anhydride  a  compound  of  24  or  8  x  3  parts  of  oxygen  and 
14  of  nitrogen  ;  in  nitric  peroxide  a  compound  of  32  or 
8x4  parts  of  oxygen  and  14  of  nitrogen;  and  lastly,  in 
nitric  anhydride  a  compound  of  40  or  8  x  5  parts  of  oxygen 
and  14  of  nitrogen.  This  law  is  known  as  the  law  of 
combination  in  multiple  proportions. 

The  proportions  in  which  two  elements  combine  with  a 
third  also  represent  the  proportions  in  which,  or  in  some 
simple  multiple  of  which,  they  will  themselves  combine. 
For  instance,  35-36  parts  of  chlorine  and  79-75  jjarts  of 
bromine  combine  with  1U7-66  parts  of  silver;  and  when 
chlorine  and  bromine  unite  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  35  36 
parts  of  the  former  to  79-75  parts  of  the  latter.  Iodine 
unites  with  silver  in  the  proportion  of  126-53  parts  to 
1(^7-66  parts  of  the  latter,  but  it  combines  with  chlorine  in 
two  pruportions,  viz.,  in  tlie  proportion  of  126-53  parts 
either  tp  35-36  or  to  three  times  3536  parts  of  chlorine. 
This  is  known  as  the  law  of  combination  in  reciprocal 
proportions. 

In  explanation  of  these  threelaws  deduced  entirely  from 
experimental  observations,  chemists  have  adopted  the 
atomic  or  molecular  theory  which  was  first  introduced  into 
the  science  by  Dalton  at  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
According  to  this  theory  the  exceedingly  small  nlasses  or 
molecules  of  which  it  is  supposed  matter  consists  are  com- 
posite, being  made  up  of  indivisible  particles  or  atoms  (see 
the  article  Atom,  vol.  iii.  p.  36).  The  molecules  of  the 
elements  are  assumed' to  consist  of  similar  atoms,  whereas 
those  of  compounds  are  congeries  of  dissimilar  atoms;  and 
the  molecules  which  constitute  a  given  kind  of  ma'ter,  it  is 
supposed,  are  alike  in  weight  and  general  properties,  but 
differ  from  those  of  which  all  other  kinds  of  matter  are 
composed,  so  that  every  molecule  belongs  to  one  of  a 
definite  number  of  species.  The  study  of  the  alterations 
which  take  place  in  the  composition  of  molecules  under 
the  influence  of  various  forces,  and  which  result  from  their 
action  upon  one  another,  is  the  work  of  the  chemist;  whilst 
it  is  the  province  of  the  physicist  to  study  the  influences 
of  those  forces  upon  matter  which  affect  ontire  molecules 
without  in  any  way  altering  their  composition 

The  chemist  has  no  means  of  ascertaining,  nor  does  he 
attempt  to  ascertain,  the  absolute  weights  of  tli^  atoms  or 
of  the  molecules  of  the  various  elements  and  tbeir  com- 
pounds ;  he  concerns  himself  merely  with  their  relative 
weights,  hydrogen  being  adopted  as  the  standard  of  refer- 
ence since  it  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  elements.  The 
relative  weight  of  the  atoms  of  the  various  elements 
referred  to  that  of  hydrogen  regarded  as  1  are  given  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table  on  page  467.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  exact  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  an  opera- 
tion of  extreme  difficulty,  and  one  requiring  the  greatest 
analytical  skill,  so  that  as  yet  the  atomic  weights  of  only 
*  limited  number  of  elements  have  been  ascertained  with 
more  than  approximate  .iccuracy.  The  most  accurately 
Mtermined  atomic  weights  are  those  of  hydrogen,  oxygen 
litrogen,   chlorine,   bromine,    iodine,    lithium,    potassium, 


sodium,  silver,  aud  thallium.  Apparently  the  uumoera 
obtained  for  these  elements  are  practically  perfect. 

The  manner  in  which  the  relative  weights  of  the  atom'i 
of  the  elciiieuts  are  determined  will  be  evident  from  tho 
following  considerations. 

If,  instead  of  comparing  together  the  relative  weights  of 
the  elements  which  enter  into  combination,  the  volumes 
which  they  occupy  ia  the  state  of  gas  (at  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  under  tht-  same  pressure)  before  and  after  com- 
bination are  compared,  it  is  found  that  gases  always  unite 
together  in  very  simple  proportions,  viz.,  either  in  equal 
volumes,  or  in  volumes  which  bear  some  simple  relation 
such  as  1  :  2,  1  :  3,  1  :  4,  2  :  3,  &c.  Moreover,  whatever 
the  number  of  volumes  before  combination,  it  always  is 
reduced  to  two  on  combination.  Thus,  equal  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases  unite  without  condensation  to 
form  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ;  in  the  production  of  water  2 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen  combine,  but  form 
only  2  volumes  of  water-gas  or  steam ;  and  if  ammonia  gas  be 
decomposed  by  heat  or  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  2  volumes 
of  the  gas  yield  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  nitrogen. 

Kow,  according  to  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  the 
volume  of  a  given  mass  of  any  gas  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure,  provided  that  the  temperature  remains  the  same  ; 
for  instance,  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  contained  in  a 
vessel  of  the  capacity  of  1  pint  under  the  pressure  of  1 
atmosphere,  or  15  B>  upon  the  square  inch,  may  be  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  of  half  a  pint  capacity  if  the  pressure 
be  doubled. 

According  to  the  law  of  Charles  and  Gay-Lussac,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  gases  expand  equally  by  heat,  provided 
the  pressure  remains  constant, — the  rate  of  expansion 
being  ^^^  of  the  volume  at  0°  C.  for  each  rise  of  1°  C.  in 
temperature  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  volume  of  a  gas  varies 
directly  as  the  absolute  temperature. 

A  gas  which  strictly  conforms  to  these  two  laws  is  ;5aid 
to  be  a  perfect  gas,  but  none  of  the  gases  with  which  wa 
are  acquainted  are  perfect  in  this  seuse.  Thu.s,  Andrews's 
experimeuts  show  that  carbonic  anhydride,  which  under  a 
press-are  of  3G  atmospheres  at  0°  C.  is  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state,  condenses  more  than  it  should  according  to  Boyle's 
law.  Again,  the  density  of  chlorine  gas  referred  to  air, 
according  to  Stas's  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  ol 
this  element,  should  be  2-4501.  The  following  tabla 
exhibits  its  density  at  various  temperatures  from  20°  to 
200°  C.,'  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  higher  than  it  should 
be  at  all  temperatures  below  200°  C. : — 

TeiQperatun.  Density.  ■      Teinperatnre  iJenslty. 

20°  Z-4S07  150°  2-4609/ 

50°  2-4783  200°  2-4502, 

100*  2-4685  ' 

From  the  few  accurate  observations  which  have  beeu 
made  on  this  subject  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the  departure 
from  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles  is  greater  the  more 
the  temperature  of  the  gaa  approaches  to  that  at  which  it 
becomes  liquid;  and  chlorine  affords  an  instructive  illustra- 
tion of  this,  since  it  is  readily  condensed  to  a  liquid  under 
the  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  at  15°-5  C,  or  by  cooling  in 
a  bath  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether. 

The  general  resemblance  in  the  behaviour  of  gases  under 
the  influence  of  pressure  and  heat  is  very  great,  however, 
although  not  in  absolute  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Boyle 
and  Cfiarles  ;  by  this  we  are  led  to  the  assumption  that 
their  physical  constitution  must  be  similar,  and,  therefore, 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition,  originally  stated  by 
Avogadro  in  1811,  that  equal  volumes  of  different  gases 
contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  Obviously,  therefore, 
if  the  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gasSs 
are  determined  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  tempera- 

'  Ludwig,  Bci'ichtg  der  deutscken  ehemischen  €es«l{.tcha/tt  1868,  232.. 
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tore  and  pressure,  the  temperature  and  pressure  chosen 
being  that  at  which  the  gases  most  closely  approximate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  above  stated,  an  estimate  of 
the  relative  weights  of  their  molecules  is  obtained.  For 
example,  the  density  of  nitrogen  referred  to  hydrogen  is  14, 
aiace  a  given  volume  of  nitrogen  is  found  to  weigh  14 
times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogou  at  the 
game  temperature  and  under  the  same  pressure  ;  hence, 
according  to  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  the  molecules  of 
nitrogen  are  fourteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  hydrogen 
molecules. 

■,  In  the  formation  of  hydroclilorfc  acid  gas  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite  without  condensation.  The 
density  of  chlorine  gas  referred  to  hydrogen  is  35-3G,  and 
the  simplest  possible  hypothesis  of  the  composition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  that  it  consists  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
weighing  1,  and  an  atom  of  chlorine  weighing  3536,  so 
that  its  molecule,  therefore,  must  weigh  33'36.  But  since 
the  density  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  ascertained  by 
experiment  to  be  only  18'18  as  compared  with  that  of 
hydrogen,  and,  according  to  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  equal 
volumes  of  hydrogeu  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  contain 
squal  numbers  of  molecules,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of 
che  hydrogen  molecule  as  compared  with  that  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  be  2,  or  in  other  words,  thai  the  hydrogen 
molecule  consists  of  tivo  atoms.  The  chlorine  molecule  in 
like  manner  must  consist  of  two  atoms,  each  weighing 
35'3C,  and  in  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  from 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid 
are  produced  from  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  and  a  molecule 
of  chlorine  :  in  the  one  molecule  half  the  hydrogen  is 
displaced  by  chlorine,  in  the  other  half  the  chlorine  is  dis- 
placed by  hydrogen.  It  may  be  proved  that  the  assumption 
is  correct  that  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  contains 
only  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  weighing  35  36,  and  that  it 
does  not  consist,  for  example,  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine  each 
weighing  17  68,  by  comparing  the  various  volatile  com- 
pounds containing  chlorine.  In'  tlie  first  place  their 
densities  in  the  stite  of  gas  are  determined,  and  a  knowledge 
is  thus  obtained  of  the  relative  weights  of  their  molecules 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  hydrogen  molecule ;  the 
percentage  of  chlorine  they  contain  is  then  ascertained  by 
careful  analysis.  The  density  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity 
multiplied  by  2  gives  the  molecular  weight  of  the  com- 
pound; and  the  percentage  of  chlorine  being  known,  the 
amount  contained  in  the  quantity  expressed  by  the 
molecular  weight  is  ascertained  by  a  simple  calculation. 
For  example,  the  density  of  suljihur  chloride  is  found  to 
be  57'36,  and  its  molecular  weight  is  therefore  07  36  x  2 
or  114'72  ;  it  contains  6164  per  cent  of  chlorine,  bo  that 
in  11472  parts  there  are  7072  t){  chlorine  When  the 
numbers  thus  deduced  are  compared  it  is  seen  that  the 
lowest  amongst  them  is  35-36,  and  that  all  the  higher 
numbers  are  simple  multiples  of  this  ,  35  36  is  accordingly 
adopted  as  the  number  which  expres.ses  the  weight  of  the 
atom  of  chlorine  relatively  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
A  Dumber  of  volatile  chlorine  compounds  are  tlius  compared 
in  th's  /ollowing  table  : — 


Kama  o(  Compound. 

Mo1i9u1or  Wplffht. 

Weight  of  Chlorine. 

Hydrochloric  acia  

36 -38 

36-36 

Methyl  chloride 

60-33 

36  36 

C«rbon  oxychloride... ... 

98-65 

36  36x2 

Mercuric  chloride 

270-62 

35  30x2 

'  Boron  chloride 

117  08 
137-04 

36  36x3 
35-30x3 

Phosphorus  trichloride.. 

Carbon  tetrachloride 

163-41 

35  36x4 

Silicon  tetrachloride 

169-44 

35-36x4 

Alaminlum  chloride  .... 

266-76 

95-36x6 

OhloilD* 

70 -7-' 

35-3jX2 

In  like  manner,  on  comparing  the  various  volatile  c6m- 
pounds  which  contain  oxygen,  it  is  found  that  the  number 
16  represents  the  least  weight  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
molecular  weight  of  any  of  its  compounds  ;  16  is  therefore 
taken  as  the  atomic  v.'eight  of  oxygen. 

In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  volatile 
compounds,  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  may  be  deduced 
in  this  manner  ;  unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the 
elements  do  not  furnish  stable  volatile  compounds,  bo  that 
hitherto  the  atomic  weights  of  the  following  elements  only 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  application  of  Avogadrd's 
hypothesis  : — 

Antimony  Iodine.  i       Silicon. 

Arsenic.  Lead.  \      SulpUur.  . 

Bismuth.  Mercury.  j      Tantalum. 

Boron.  Molybdenum  Tellurium. 

Bromine.  Niobium.  Tin. 

Carbon  Nitrogen.  Titanium. 

Chloiiiie.  Osmium.  Tungsten. 

Chromium  O.'cygen.  Vanadiui... 

Fluorine.  P  losphorus.  Zinc. 

Hydrogen.  Selenium.  Zirconium. 

The  determination  of  the  density  of  bodies  in  the  state 
of  gas  is  thus  an  operation  of  fundamental  importance. 
The  precise  manner  in  which  the  determination  is  effected 
is  described  in  most  of  the  text-books  ou  chemistry.  The 
methods  ordinarily  employed  in  the  case  of  liquids  and 
solids  which  by  the  application  of  heat  can  be  converted 
into  vapour  or  gas  without  undergoing  decomposition  are 
known  respectively  as  Dumas'sandOay-Lussac's,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  latter  method  of  great  value  has  recently  been 
introduced  by  Hofmann.  By  Dumas's  method  the  weight 
of  substance  is  ascertained  which  will  furnish  a  certain 
volume  of  gas  at  a  certain  temperature  and  pressure  ;  by 
Gay-Lussac's  method,  however,  and  by  Hofmann's  modifica- 
tion of  it,  the  volume  of  gas  is  measured  which  is  furnished 
by  a  given  weight  of  the  substance  at  a  certain  temperature 
and  pressure.  By  either  method  we  arrive  finally  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  weight  (ic)  of  a  certain  volume  (v)  of  the 
gas  at  a  temperature  t  and  pressu-re  p;  and  its  density  (D) 
referred  to  hydrogen  Is  then  found  by  dividing  the  weight 
^o  by  the  weight  (w')  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  at 
the  same  temperature  t  and  pressure  p — • 


D  = 


v/ 


Or  the  density  referred  to  air  may  be  calcu.ated  in  a  similaT 
manner,  and  then  converted  into  the  density  referred  to 
hydrogen  by  multiplication  by  14-43, — the  number  which 
expresses  the  density  of  air  referred  to  hydrogen.  Both 
methods  require  that  the  substance  be  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  its  vapour  most  closely  upproximates  to 
the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles,  which  is  readily  ascertained 
by  experiment ;  this  temperature,  however,  is  often  very 
considerably  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance,  and 
acetic  acid  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  this.  ThuH, 
although  this  acid  boils  at  119°  C,  its  vapour  does  not 
exhibit  the  required  density  until  it  is  heated  to  250°  C, 
as  will  bo  evident  from  the  following  table — the  theoreticul 
vapour  density  of  acetic  acid  vapour  referred  to  hydrogeti 
being  about  30  : — 

Temperature ..1-28°     130°     140°    160°     190°    250°     «00* 

Vapour  Density  ..46-1     450     41-8     35-7     83-1     30-018001 

Owing  to  unavoidable  experimental  errors,  and,  in  miny 
cases,  probably  to  the  circumstance  that  the  vapours  of  so'id 
and  liquid  bodies  are  very  imperfect  gases  at  temperaturts 
not  much  above  their  boiling  points,  the  determination  o', 
the  vapour  density  of  a  substance  does  not,  as  a  rule,  furnish 
a  result  of  more  than  approximate  accuracy, —  the  result 
being  tho  mnre  accurate,  however,  the  more  rarefied 
the  vanour  end  tbe  higher  tbe  temperature  at  which  tL» 
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density  is  determined,  provided  always  tbat  the  temperature 
he  not  60  high  as  to  cause  decomposition.  But  the  rela- 
tive proportions  in  which  the  elements  combine,  and  the 
cniupoaition  of  compounds  may  usually  be  ascertained  with 
very  great — in  many  cases  with  almost  absolute — accuracy 
by  chemical  analysis;  and  the  determination  of  the  density 
iu  the  state  of  gas  simply  serves  to  prove  which  of  the 
»everal  multiple  proportions,  in  which  it  is  found  that  the 
elements  combine  together,  is  the  true  atomic  weight.  For 
iastance,  analysis  shows  that  marsh  gas  is  a  compound  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  exactly  in  the  proportions  of  1  part 
of  the  latter  with  3  of  the  former ;  that  carbonic  anhydride 
consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen  iu  the  proportion  of  16  parts 
nr  an  atom  of  the  latter  and  6  or  3  x  2  parts  of  carbon  ; 
and  carbonic  oxide  of  ths  same  elements,  in  the  proportion, 
however,  of  16  of  oxygen  and  12  or  3  x  4  of  carbon.  The 
question,  therefore,  is.  Which  of  the  numbers,  3,  6,  or  12, 
represents  the  relative  weight  of  the  carbon  atom;  tliat 
is  to  say,  is  marsh  gas  a  compound  of  au  atom  of  hydrogen 
.iiid  an  atom  of  carbon  weighing  3,  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  carbon  weighing  6,  or  of  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  carbon  weighing  12?  The 
molecular  weights  of  three  such  compounds  would  be  respec- 
tively 3  -f  1  or  4,  6  -I-  2  or  8,  and  12-1-4  or  1 G  ;  and  the 
corresponding  theoretical  densities  referred  to  hydrogen  2, 
4;  and  8.  Finding,  however,  by  experiment  that  the 
density  of  marsh  gas  is,  say,  75,  we  at  once  conclude  that 
the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12  and  not  6  or  3,  because 
the  observed  density  of  marsh  gas  most  c'osely  accords  with 
that  required  on  this  assumption.  The  difference  between 
Ihcory  and  experiment  is  practically  seldom,  if  ever,  so  large 
118  in  this  case,  which  is  merely  given  as  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  involved 

The  equivalent  of  an  element — that  is  to  say,  the  amount 
of  it  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  or  displacing  one 
iiart  by  weight,  or  one  atom,  of  hydrogen — being  known, 
its  atomic  weight  is  not  absolutely  fixed  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  density  in  the  state  of  gas  of  its  compounds 
with  other  elements ;  we  are  at  most  enabled  to  say  from 
this  that  the  atomic  weight  cannot  exceed  a  certain  value, 
— for  instance,  that  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  cannot 
exceed  35 '36,  because  all  its  compounds  contain  either  this 
amount  or  some  simple  multiple  of  it  in  their  molecules. 
It  is  nevertheless  possible  that  35'36  is  not  the  weight  of 
one  out  of  several  atoms  of  chlorine ;  the  probability  that 
35'36  is  the  true  atomic  weight  is  euormously  increased, 
however,  as  compound  after  compound  is  examined  and 
found  to  contain  35"36  or  some  simple  multiple  of  35  30 
partd  of  chlorine  in  its  molecule. 

In  the  case  of  those  elements  of  which  stable  volatile 
compounds  have  not  been  obtained,  the  study  of  their 
specific  heats  is  of  great  importance,  and  moreover 
famishes  most  important  confirmation  of  the  atomic 
weights  deduced  by  the  aid  of  Avogadro's  hypothesis.  To 
raise  the  temperature  of  equal  weights  of  different  sub- 
stances the  same  number  of  degrees,  from  0°  to  1°  C.  for 
instance,  very  different  amounts  of  heat  are  required  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  very  different  amounts  of  heat  are  given 
out  when  equal  weights  of  different  substances  are  cooled 
from  the  initial  temperature  i°  to  a  lower  temperature  t'°. 
Of  all  bodies  except  hydrogen  water  has  the  greatest 
capacity  for  heat,  and  is,  therefore,  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  reference, — the  number  which  expresses  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight 
of  a  body  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  or  which  is  given 
out  by  it  in  cooling  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees, 
M  compared  with  that  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
an  e<iual  weight  of  water  the  same  unmber  of  degrees,  being 
termed  its  specific  heat.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  lithium 
W  '940S«  that  is  to  say,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given 


weight  of  lithium — 1  gramme,  for  example— from  0°  tol° 
C.  only  requires  '9408  of  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C.  The 
.•specific  heats  in  the  solid  state  of  the  various  elements  of 
which  the  atomic  weights  have  been  determined  by 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  are  given  in  the  second  colnmn  of 
the  following  table  : — 


Komo  of  Elemtut. 


Antimony 

Arsenic 

Bismuth 

Boron , 

Bromine 

Carbon  

Iodine  

Lead 

ilcrcnry  

Jlolybdenum . 

Osmium 

Phosphorus... 

Seleuiura 

Rilicou 

Sulphur 

Tellurium 

Tin 

Tungsten 

Zinc... 


SpccMc  Heat 


■I 


■0608 
0814 
0308, 
5 

•0843 
•4589 
•0541 
•0314 
•0317 
•0722 
•0311 
•174 
•0745 
•2029 
•171 
•0474 
•0562 
•0334 
•0855 


Alonils  Wdgbt. 


122 

74-9 
207-5 

11 

79-75 

11-97 
126-53 
206-4 
199-8 

95-3 
198-6 

30-96 

79 

28 

31-98 
128 
117-8 
184 

64-9 


Specllic  Heot 

Hultlplled  by 

Atomic  WelsW. 

6-19 

6  10 

6-39 

5-6 

6  72 

S-49 

6  84 

6-48 

6-33 

6-92 

617 

5-39 

6-86 

6-68 

5-47 

6-07 

6-62 

614 

6^19 

On  comparing  the  numbers  in  the  fourth  column  of  this 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  they  vary  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits ;  and  Lf  certain  of  the  elements  are  excepted, 
viz.,  boron,  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silicon,  and 
selenium,  the  agreement  becomes  much  closer,  the  average 
product  obtained  by  multipljring  specific  heat  into  atomic 
weight  being  about  6-3.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
specific  heats  of  these  elements  are,  at  least  approximately, 
inversely  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights.  From  the 
observation  of  this  relation  in  the  case  of  only  a  small 
number  of  elements  Dulong  and  Petit,  in  1811,  were  led 
to  infer  tbat  the  atoms  of  all  simple  bodies  have  the  same 
capacity  for  heat.  The  specific  heat  of  a  body  varies, 
however,  with  the  temperature;  an  extreme  instance  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  elements  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,' 
as  will  be  evident  on  inspecting  the  following  table  of  the 
specific  heat  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  diamond  at  various 
temperatures : — 

Temperature 0*     50°  100°  150°  200°  606°  806°  985* 

Specific  Heat •OOS   -144   ^191    •236   ^279   ^440   ^448  •458 

ProductofAtomicWt.  )  j.jj  j.yg  2-28  2^81   3^3S  6-26  5^S6  5-48 
and  Specmc  Ueat..  ) 

Hence,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  determina-' 
tions  of  specific  heat  have  not  been  made  at  temperatures 
which  are  comparable  for  the  different  elements,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  are  defective  ;  but  from  Weber's  recent  researches 
it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  the  solid  elements  there  is  a 
point  for  each  element,  after  which  the  increase  in  specific 
heat  with  increase  of  temperature  is  insignificant,  and  whea 
this  point  is  reached  the  product  of  specific  heat  into  atomic 
weight — the  so-called  atomic  heat — varies  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits.  These  limits,  according  to  Weber, 
are  from  5^5  to  65,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the 
superior  limit  is  slightly  greater  than  this,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  atomic  heats  of  nearly  aU  the 
elements  are  nearer  65  than  5-5,— the  latter  number  being 
characteristic  of  the  so-called  non-metaUlc  elements,  the 
atomic  weights  of  which  can  be  determined  by  the  aid  of 
Avogadro's  hypothesis. 

In  consequence  of  this  relation  between  the  specific  heat 
of  an  element  and  its  atomic  weight,  we  can  readily  detec 
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mine  the  atomic  weights  of  elemeats  which  do  not  furnish 
volatile  coinpounda,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  equivalent  of  the  element  by  analyzing  its  compounds, 
and  to  multiply  the  equivalent  by  such  a  number  that 
the  product  when  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  of  the 
sloment  will  furnish  a  number  not  less  than  5  5,  and  not 
much  greater  than  6-5.  As  an  instance  of  the  application 
Bf  the  method,  the  metal  indium,  one  of  the  most  recently 
discovered  elements,  may  be  citod.  Analysis  showed  that 
the  equivalent  of  indium  was  37-3.  but  this  number  was 
doubled  on  account  of  the  many  points  in  which  indium 
re'semble'?  zinc. — the  latter  metal  having  the  equivalent 
32-45,  but  the  atomic  weight  64  9.  For  some  time,  until 
Buusen  determined  its  specific  heat.  750  was  accepted  as 
the  atomic  weight  of  indium,  but  he  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  multiply  the  equivalent  by  3  in  order  that  the 
product  of  specific  heat  into  atomic  weight  should  corre- 
spoud  to  that  ordinarily  observed,  thus  raising  the  atomic 
weight  to  113-4. 

The  following  table  is  a  list  of  the  elements  whose 
Atomic  weights  have  been  determined  from  the  observation 
of  their  specific  heats  alone  : — 


Name  of  Element. 

Specific  Heat. 

Atomic  Weight. 

Atomic  Heal. 

Aluminium i 

Cadmium • 

•214 

•0567 

•170 

•0447 

■100 

•107 

•0952 

•0456 

•64 

■0324 

•0570 

•0326 

■114 

•0448 

•9408 

•250 

•122 

•109 

•0593 

•0324 

•166 

•0583 

•0611 

•0570 

•293 

•0335 

27-3 

111-6 

39-0 

141 

52-4 

58-6 

63-3 

147 

.9-3 
196-2 
113-4 
196-7 
65-9 
139 
•7-01 
23-94 
64-8 
58-6 
106-2 
198-7 

39-04 
104-1 
103-5 
107-66 

23 
203-64 

5-8 
6-3 
6^8 
6-2 
6 -2' 
6-3 
6-0 
67 
6-9 
6  4 
66 
6^4 
6-4 
6.2 
6-6 
6-0 
6-7 
6-4 
6-3 
6-4 
6-5 
6  1 
6-3 
6-1 
6-7 
6-8 

Calcium 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Didyniium 

Gold 

ludium 

Iron 

Lilhium 

Manganese 

Nickel 

PalladiuDi 

Rhodium 

Huthenium 

Silver 

Thallium ,... 

The  only  elements  of  which  at  present  the  atomic 
weights  have  nut  been  ascertained,  either  by  the  vapour- 
density  or  specific  heat  method,  are  erbium,  thorium, 
uranium,  and  yttrium.  Even  the  equivalent  of  gallium  is 
not  yet  known. 

Often,  also,  information  which  is  of  service  iu  determining 
the  atomic  weights  of  elements  may  be  obtained  by  observ- 
ing the  manner  in  which  their  compounds  crystallize,  for  it 
is  found  that  in  many  instances  a  given  element  in  a  com- 
poand  may  be  displaced  by  another  without  altering  the 
crystalline  form  ;  for  example,  in  ordinary  alum,  which  is 
a  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  aluminium,  the  potas- 
sium may  readily  be  displaced  by  sodium,  or  the  aluminium 
by  chromium,  and  yet  the  resulting  compounds  crystallize 
in  preci-sely  the  same  manner  as  the  alum.  Substances 
which  thus  agree  iu  crystalline  form  are  said  to  be  iso- 
morphous.  A  great  number  of  isomorphous  substances 
have  been  examined  by  chemists ;  and  they  have  been  led 
to  infer  that,  as  a  rule,  when  two  compounds  containing 
similar  elements  agree  in  ciystallino  form  they  contain  the 
same  number  of  atoms ;  and  hence  the  quantity  of  an 
element  which  is  capable  of  displacing  an  atom  of  another 

'  This  number  is  kntwn  to  be  too  low. 


element  in  a  compound  without  altering  its  crystalline 
form  is  regarded  as  its  atomic  weight.  This  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case,  however,  and  the  occurrence  of. 
isomorphism  cannot  alone  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  th« 
atomic  weight  of  an  element ;  it  is  of  service  rather  as  a 
check  on  the  determinations  made  in  other  ways,  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  investigation  in  the  case  of  elements  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  examined.  For  instance,  certain 
phosphorous  and  arsenic  minerals  of  similar  composition 
were  known  to  be  isomorphous  with  a  vanadium  mineral, 
vanadinite,  the  composition  of  which,  according  to  the 
received  atomic  weight  of  vanadium,  exhibited  no  analogy 
with  them.  Roscoe  was  led  by  this  to  investigate 
anew  the  compounds  of  vanadium  and  to  determine  its 
atomic  weight,  and  he  found  that  what  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  vanadium  was  really  an  oxide  of  the  element 
and  tlAt  when  the  composition  of  the  mineral  vanadinite 
was  calculated  from  the  true  atomic  weight  of  vanadiunr; 
it  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  minerals  with  whicB 
it  was  known  to  be  isomorphous. 

Moleailar  Weightt. 

We  have  pointed  out  (p.  469)  that  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  consists  of  two  atoms; 
heuce,  if  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  1  ite 
molecular  weight  is  2.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  molecular 
weights  of  other  elements — that  is  to  say,  the  relativa 
.weights  of  their  molecules  referred  to  that  of  hydrogen — 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  determine  their  densities  referred 
to  hydrogen  as  unity,  and  then  to  multiply  the  densities  by 
2.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  at  which 
most  of  the  elements  are  converted  into  vapour,  the  densities 
of  only  very  few  of  them  are  as  yet  known. 

When,  however,  the  molecular  weights  of  the  elements 
are  compared  -with  their  atomic  weights  it  is  found  that 
they  are  not  always,  as  in  the  case  Of  hydrogen,  double  their 
atomic  weights  ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  molecules  of 
elements  do  not  all  contain  two  atoms.  In  a  few  cases  the 
atomic  weight  and  molecular  weight  agree,  which  necessitates 
the  conclusion  that  the  molecules  are  monatomic  or  con- 
sist of  a  single  atom ;  in  a  few  other  cases  the  molecular 
weight  is  either  4  or  6  times  the  atomic  weight,  and  the 
molecules  are  thereibre  regarded  as  tetratomic  or  hesatomic. 

The  following  table  includes  all  the  elements  of  which 
the  molecular  weights  have  been  determined  :— 


1      ■■■     ■  — 

Name. 

Atomic  -VVclght. 

MoIcctJar  Weight.     ""jJ'ltcTe! 

1 

Hydrogen 

Chloriuc 

1 
85  86 
79-75 

126  53 
14-01 
16-96 
79 

128 

199-8 

nv6 

30-94 
74-9 

81-98 

•2 
70-74 
159-50 
253  06 
28  02 
31  92 
158 
256 
199  8 
111  6 
123  76 
299  6 
(      63-96 
\   191  88 

2 
2 
2 
o 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
11 
« 
4 
2 
6 

Bromine „ 

Iodine 

O-VYcen 

Selenium 

Tellurium....  

Mercury  , 

Cadmium 

Phosphorus 

Aisenio 

It  will  bo  seen  that  two  numbers  are  given  for  sulphun 
This  is  because  at  temperatures  above  800°  C.  the  density 
of  sulphur  vapour  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  sulphui 
molecule  consists  of  2  atoms,  whereas  its  density  at  about 
500°  C.  is  three  times  as  great,  and,  consequently,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  molecules  are  hexatomic.  Selenium, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  sulphur,  exhibits  a  very  similar  be- 
haviour, its  vapour  at  about  1400°  C.  containing  only 
diatomic  molecules,  but  as  the  temperature  sinks  its  density 
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rapidly  increases.  These  two  elemehts,  in  fact,  afford 
striking  examples  of  the  resolution  of  complex  molecules  into 
simpler  molecules  by  heat;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  tetratomic  phosphorus  and  arsenic  molecules  will 
be  found  to  behave  similarly  if  sufficiently  heated. 

No  method  is  known  by  which  it  is  possible  to  detei-mine 
the  molecular  weights  of  elements  or  compounds  in  any 
other  state  than  that  of  gas,  and  the  behaviour  of  sulphur 
is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  molecular  weights  of  liquid  or  solid 
elements  or  compounds  are  identical  with  their  molecular 
weights  as  gases.  Indeed  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  molecules  of  solid  aud  liquid  bodies  are 
very  frequently  far  more  complex  than  the  molecules  of  the 
same  bodies  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Chemical  Notation —  Valency  of  Elements — Rational 
Formulue. 

Opposite  the  name  of  each  element  in  the  second  column 
of  tie  table  on  p.  467,  the  symbol  is  given  which  is  always 
employed  to  represent  it.  This  symbol,  however,  not  only 
represents  the  particular  element,  but  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  it.  Thus,  the  letter  H  always  stands  for  1  atom 
or  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  the  letter  N  for  1  atom 
or  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  the  symbol  CI  for  1  atom  or 
35'36  parts  of  chlorine.  Compounds  are  iu  like  manner 
represented  by  writing  the  symbols  of  their  constituent 
elements  side  by  side,  and  if  more  than  one  atom  of  each 
element  be  present,  the  number  is  indicated  by  a  numeral 
placed  on  the  right  of  ihe  symbol  of  the  element  either 
below  or  above  the  line.  Tlius,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
represented  by  the  formula  HCl,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
compound  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  with  an  atom  of  chlorine, 
or  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  with  35'36  parts  by 
weight  of"  chlorine  ;  again,  sulphuric  acid  is  represented 
by  the  formula  HjSO^,  which  is  a  statement  that  it  con- 
sists of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  I  of  sulphur,  aud  4  of  oxygen, 
and  consequently  of  certain  relative  weights  of  these 
elements.  A  figure  placed  on  the  right  of  a  symbol  ouly 
affects  the  symbol  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  when 
figures  are  placed  in  front  of  several  symbols  all  are  affected 
by  it,  thus  2H.,S0^  means  HjSO^  taken  twice. 

The  distribution  of  weight  iu  chemical  change  is  readily 
expressed  in  the  form  of  equations  by  the  aid  of  these 
symbols ;  the  equation 

2HCl  +  Zn  =  ZnClo  +  H2, 

for  example,  is  to  be  read  as  meaning  that  from  certain 
definite  weights  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  certain 
definite  weights  of  two  different  bodies,  zinc  chloride 
and  hydrogen,  are  produced.  The  +  sigu  is  invariably 
employed  in  this  way  either  to  express  combination  or 
action  upon,  the  meauing  usually  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  sign  =  being  that  from  such  and  such  bodies  such  aud 
such  other  bodies  are  formed.  < 

Usually,  when  the  symbols  of  the  elements  are  wiitten  or 
printed  with  a  figure  to  the  right,  it  is  understood  that  thia 
indicates  a  molecule  of  the  element,  the  symbol  alone 
representing  an  atom.  Thus,  the  symbols  H^  and  P^ 
indicate  that  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus 
respectively  contain  2  and  4  atoms.  Since,  according  to  the 
molecular  theory,  in  all  cases  of  chemical  change  the  action 
is  between  molecules,  such  symbols  as  these  ought  always 
to  be  employed.  Thus,  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
from  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  correctly  represented  by  the 
equation 

H2-l-a2  =  2HCl; 

that  is  to  say,  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  aud  a  molecule  of 
chlorine  give  rise  to  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
whilst  the  following  equation  merely  represerrts  the  relative 


weights  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  reaction,  and  is  not 

a  complete  expression  of  what  is  supposed  to  take  place : — 

H-1-C1  =  HC1 

As  the  molecular  weights  of  comparatively  few  of  the 
elements  have  been  determined,  however,  it  is  possible 
only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  to  employ  such 
symbols.  The  molecular  weights  of  the  larger  number  of 
compounds  are  also  unknown,  but  in  aU  cases  it  is  usual  to 
represent  them  by  formulae  which  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge express  their  molecular  composition  in  the  state  of 
gas,  and  not  merely  the  relative  number  of  atoms  which 
they  coutain;  thus,  acetic  acid  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  carbon,  two 
of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen,  but  the  determination  of 
its  vapour  density  shows  that  it  has  a  molecular  weight 
corresponding  to  the  formula  CoH^Oj,  which  therefore  is 
always  employed  to  represent  acetic  acid.  When  chemical 
change  is  expressed  with  the  aid  of  molecular  formulae,  not 
only  is  the  distribution  of  weight  represented,  but  from 
mere  inspection  of  the  symbols  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the 
relative  volumes  which  the  agents  and  resultants  occupy  in 
the  state  of  gas  if  measured  at  the  same  temperature  and 
under  the  same  pressure.     Thus,  the  equation 


2B^+0^-- 


mfi 


not  only  represents  that  certain  definite  weights  ol 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  furnish  a  certain  definite  weight  of 
the  compound  which  we  term  water,  but  that  if  the  water 
in  the  state  of  gas,  the  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  are  all 
measured  at  the  .-iame  temperature  and  pressure,  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  oxygen  is  only  half  that  occupied  by  the 
hydrogen,  whilst  the  resulting  water-gas  will  only  occupy 
the  same  volume  as  the  hydrogen.  In  other  words,  - 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  4  volumes  of  hydrogen  furnish  4 
volumes  of  water  gas.  A  simple  equatiou  like  this,  there- 
fore, when  properly  interpreted,  affords  a  large  amount  of  iu- 
formatiou.     One  other  instance  maybe  given;  the  equation 

2NH3  =  Nj-(-3Hj, 

represents  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  gas  into  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  gases  by  the  electric  spark,  and  it  not  only 
conveys  the  information  that  a  certain  relative  weight  of 
ammonia  consisting  of  certain  relative  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  is  broken  up  into  certain  relative  weights  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  but  also  that  the  nitrogen  will  be 
contained  in  half  the  space  which  contained  the  ammonia, 
and  that  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  will  be  oue  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  original  ammonia,  so  that 
in  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  the  volume  becomes 
doubled. 

Formulae  which  merely  express  the  relative  number  of 
atoms  of  the  different  elements  present  in  a  compound  are 
termed  empirical  formulae,  and  the  formulae  of  all  com- 
pounds whose  molecular  weights  are  undetermined  are 
necessarily  empirical.  The  molecular  formula  of  a  com- 
pound, however,  is  alwgiys  a  simple  multiple  of  the  empi- 
rical formula,  if  not  identical  with  it;  thus,  the  empirical 
formula  of  acetic  acid  is  CHjO,  and  its  molecular  formula 
is  CjH^Oj,  or  twice  CHjO.  If  the  vapour  density  of  a 
compound  cannot  be  ascertained,  its  molecular  formula  can 
only  be  ascertained,  with  more  or  less  approximation  to 
truth,  by  considering  its  properties,  and  especially  its  rela- 
tions to  allied  compounds  of  known  molecular  weight. 
For  example,  chromic  anhydride  is  represented  as  CrOj, 
and,  although  it  cannot  be  vaporized,  this  is  held  to  be  its 
molecular  formula  chiefly  on  account  of  the  formation 
from  chromic  anhydride  of  a  volatile  chromium  oxychloride, 
the  molecular  weight  of  which  is  found  to  accord  with  the 
formula  CrO^Clj . 

But  iu  addition  to  empirical  and   molecular  formulae, 
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chemists  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  various  kinds  of 
rational  forniuku,  called  constitutional  furmuUc,  graphic  for- 
mula, &c.,  which  not  only  express  the  molecular  composition 
of  the  compounds  to  which  they  apply,  but  also  embody  cer- 
tain assumptions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  constituent 
atoms  are  arranged,  and  convey  more  or  less  information 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  compound  itself,  viz.,  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed, 
and  the  behaviour  it  will  exhibit  under  various  circum- 
stances. Before  explaining  these  formula  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  consider  the  differences  iu  combining 
power  exhibited  by  the  various  elements. 

It  is  found  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  a  given  clement, 
of  chlorine,  for  example,  which  unite  with  an  atom  of  each 
of  the  other  elements  is  very  variable.  Thus,  hydrogen 
unites  with  but  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  zinc  with  two, 
boron  with  three,  silicon  with  four,  and  phosphorus  with 
five.  Those  elements  which  are  equivalent  in  combinuig 
or  displacing  power  to  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  are  said 
to  be  uiihaleut  or  monad  elements ;  whilst  those  which  are 
equivalent  tj  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  termed  bivalent 
or  d3'ad  elements  ;  and  those  equivalent  to  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  triad,  tetrad,  pentad,  or  hexad 
elements.  But  not  only  is  the  combining  power  or  valency 
(atomicity)  of  the  elements  different,  it  is  also  observed 
that  one  element  may  combine  with  another  in  several  pro- 
portions, or  that  its  valency  may  vary  ;  for  example,  phos- 
phorus forms  two  chlorides  represented  by  the  formulae 
PCI3  and  PCI5,  and  nitrogen  the  series  of  oxides  repre- 
sented by  the  formulae 

Np ,  NO ,  N0O3 ,  N3O, ,  NoOs . 

In  explanation  of  these  facts  it  is  supposed  that  each 
element  has  a  certain  number  of  "  units  of  affinity,"  which 
may  be  entirely,  or  only  in  part,  engaged  when  it  enters 
into  combination  with  other  elements ;  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  entire  number  of  units  of  affinity  are  not 
engaged  by  other  elements,  it  is  supposed  that  those  which 
are  thus  disengaged  neutralize  each  other,  as  it  were.  For 
example,  in  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  the  live  units  of 
affinity  possessed  by  the  phosphorus  atom  are  satisliod  by 
the  five  monad  atoms  of  chlorine,  but  in  the  trichloride  two 
are  disengaged,  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  satisfy  each  other. 
Compounds  in  which  all  the  units  of  aflinity  of  the  con- 
tained elements  ace  engaged  are  said  to  be  salM-atcd,  whilst 
those  in  which  the  affniities  of  the  contained  elements  are 
dot  all  engaged  by  other  elements  are  said  to  be  viisatu- 
rated.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that,  in  all  unsaturated  compounds,  two,  or  some  oven 
number  of  affinities  are  disengaged ;  and  also  that  all 
ekments  which  combine  with  an  even  number  of  monad 
atoms  cannot  combine  with  an  odd  number,  and  vice  versa, 
— in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  units  of  allinity  active 
in  the  case  of  any  given  clement  must  be  always  either  an 
even  or  an  odd  number,  and  that  it  caunot  be  at  one  time 
an  even  and  at  another  an  odd  number.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, a  few  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  "  law."  Thus,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  in  nitric  oxide,  NO,  an  odd  number 
of  affinities  are  disengaged,  since  a  single  atom  of  dyad 
oxygen  is  united  with  a  single  atom  of  nitrogen,  which  in 
oU  its  compounds  with  other  elements  acts  cither  as  a  triad 
or  pentad.  When  nitric  peroxide,  N.^O^,  is  converted  into 
gas,  it  decomposes;  and  at  about  180°  C.  its  vapour  entirely 
consists  of  molecules  of  the  composition  NO,  ;  while  at 
temperatures  between  this  and  0"  C.  it  consists  of  a  mixture 
in  different  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  molecules,  N^O^ 
and  NO^ .  The  oxide  NO^,  must  bo  regarded  ns  another 
instance  of  a  compound  in  which  an  odd  number  of  affinities 
oi  one  of  the  contained  elements  arc  disengaged,  since  it 
JOntaitva  two  atoms  of  dyad  oxygen  united  with  a  single 


atom  of  triad  or  pentad  nitrogen.  Again,  when  hexa- 
chloride  of  tungsten  is  converted  into  vapour  it  is  decom- 
posed into  chlorine  and  a  pentachloride,  having  a  normal 
vapour  density,  but  as  in  the  majority  of  its  compounds 
tungsten  acts  as  a  hexad,  we  apparently  must  regard  ita 
pentachloride  as  a  compound  in  which  an  odd  nimiber  ol 
free  affinities  are  disengaged.  Hitherto  no  explanation  has 
been  given  of  these  exceptions  to  what  appears  to  be  a  law 
of  almost  universal  application,  viz.,  that  the  sum  of  the 
units  of  atlinity  of  all  the  atoms  in  a  compound  is  an  even 
number. 

The  number  of  units  of  affinity  active  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  element  is  largely  dependent,  however,  upon  tha 
nature  of  the  element  or  elements  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. Thus,  an  atom  of  iodine  only  combines  with  one 
of  hydrogen,  but  may  unite  with  three  of  chlorine,  which 
never  combines  with  more  than  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen ; 
an  atom  of  phosphorus  unites  with  only  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  but  withfive  of  chlorine,  or  with  four  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  iodine ;  and  the  chlorides  corresponding  to  the 
higher  oxides  of  lead,  nickel,  manganese,  and  arsenic, 
PbO,,  Ni.,03,  MnO.,,  and  As.^Os  do  not  exist  as  stable 
compounds,  but  only  the  lower  chlorides,  PbClj,  NiCl„, 
MnCl., ,  and  AsClj ,  are  known. 

It  is  difBcult,  therefore,  to  classify  the  elements  according 
to  their  valencies ;  indeed,  an  absolute  classification  is 
scarcely  possible.  In  the  following  table  a  number  of  tha 
elements  are  arranged  mostly  according  to  their  apparent 
maximum  valencies : — 

Monads. 
Hydrogen. 

Fluorine. 
Chlorine. 
Bromine. 
Iodine. 

Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Lithium. 

Silver. 

Tdrads. 
Carbon. 
Silicon. 
Tin. 
Load. 

Aluminium. 
Indium. 
Tlialliuni. 
Iron. 

Chromium, 
ilanpancse. 
Cobalt. 
Nickel. 
Hlatinum. 
Palladium. 

The  valency  of  an  dementis  usually  expressed  by  dashes 
or  lioman  numerals  placed  on  the  right  of  its  symbol, 
thus:  H',  O",  B"',  C",  P',  Mo";  but  in  constructing 
graphic  forrauhe  the  symbols  of  the  elements  are  written 
with  as  many  lines  attached  to  each  symbol  as  the  element 
which  it  represents  has  units  of  affinity. 

Graphic  formulaj  are  employed  to  express  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  constituent  atoms  of  com- 
pounds are  associated  together ;  for  example,  the  trioxide 
of  suli)hur  is  usually  regarded  as  a  compound  of  an  atom 
of  hexad  sulphur  with  three  atoms  of  dyad  oxygen,  and 
this  hypothesis  is  illustrated  by  the  graphic  formula 

0=S=0 

II 

0 

\\1icn  this  oxide  is  brought  into  contact  with  water  it  com- 
bines vvith  it  forming  sulphuric  acid,  H^SO^,  and  it  is 

V.  —  60 


Dyads. 
Oxygeu. 

Triads. 
Boron. 

Barium. 

Gold. 

Strontium. 
Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Copper. 

Jlercui-y. 

Pentads. 
Nitrogen, 
riiosidiorus. 
Arsenic. 

Rexads. 
Sulphur. 
Selenium. 
Tellurium. 

Antimony. 
Bisuuth! 

Tungsten. 
Molybdenum. 
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Supposed  Ibat  in  tLio  compound  ooly  two  of  tlie  oxygen 
itonia  are  wholly  associated  with  the  sjilphur  atom,  each 
jf  the  remaining  oxygen  atoms  being  united  by  one  of  its 
affinities  to  the  sulphur  atom,  and  by  the  remaiuing  affinity 
^o  an  atom  of  hydrogen  j  thus —  ' 

O 

II 

H— O— S-0— H 

II 
O 

Again,  the  reactions  of  acetic  acid,  CoHjOj ,  show  that  the 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  it  contains  have  not  all  the 
uime  function,  and  also  that  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  have 
iifferent> functions;  the  graphic  formula  which  we  are  led 
to  assign  to  acetic  acid,  viz., — 

H 

I 
H— C— H 

I 

0=:U— O— H 

serves  in  a  measure  to  express  this,  three  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  being  represented  as  associated  with  one  of  the 
atoms  of  carbou,,whilst  the  fourth  atom  is  associated  with  an 
atom  of  oxygen  which  is  united  by  a  single  affinity  to  the 
second  atom  of  carbon,  to  which,  however,  the  second  atom 
of  oxygen  is  united  by  both  of  its  affinities.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  there  are  any  actual  bumh  of  union  be- 
tween the  atoms ;  graphic  formulae  such  as  these  merely 
express  the  hypothesis  that  certain  of  the  atoms  in  a  com- 
pound come  directly  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of 
certain  other  atoms,  and  only  indirectly  within  the  sphere 
of  attraction  of  othere, — an  hypothesis  to  which  chemists 
are  led  by  observing  that  it  is  often  possible  to  separate  a 
group  of  elements  from  a  compound,  and  to  displace  it  by 
other  elements  or  groups  of  elements. 

Rational  forniulse  of  a  much  simpler  descriptiouthan  these 
graphic  formulae  are  generally  employed.  For  instance, 
sulphuric  acid  is  usually  represented  by  the  formula 
S0.,(0H)2,  which  indicates  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  the  group  SO2  with  twice  the  group  OH  .  Each 
of  these  OH  groups  is  equivalent  in  combining  or  displac- 
ing power  to  a  monad  element,  since  it  cousbts  of  an  atom 
of  dyad  oxygen  associated  with  a  single  atom  of  monad 
hydrogen,  bo  that  in  this  case  the  SOj  group  is  equivalent 
to  an  atom  of  a  dyad  element.  This  formula  for  sulphuric 
acid,  however,  merely  represents  such  facts  as  that  it  is 
possible  to  displace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom 
of  oxygen  in  sulphuric  acid  by  a  single  atom  of  chlorine, 
thus  forming  the  compound  SO3HCI ;  and  that  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  compound  SOjClj  twice  the  group 
OH,  or  water  minus  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  is  introduced  in 
^lace  of  the  two  monad  atoms  of  chlorine — 

SO,a,-^  2H0U  =  SOj(0H).-H  2Ha. 

Wnter.        Sulpijurlc  BCiii, 

Constitutional  formulae  like  these,  in  fact,  are  nothing  more' 
Ihan  symbolic  expressions  of  the  character  of  the  com- 
pounds which  they  represent,  the  arrangement  of  symbols 
in  a  certain  definite  manner  being  understood  to  convey 
Certain  information  with  regard  to  the  compounds  rep  re- 
5£nted. 

groups  of  two  or  mate  atoms  like  SOo  and  OH ,  which 
are  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  elementary  atoms  (that 
is  to  say,  which  can  bo  transferred  from  compound  to  com- 
pound), are  termed  compound  radicles,  the  elementary 
atoms  being  simple  radicles.  Thus,  the  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  a  monad  simple  radicle,  the  atom  of  oxygen  a  dyad 
simple  radicle,  whilst  the  group  OH  is  a  monad  compound 
radicle. 


It  is  often  convenient  to  regard  compounds  as  formed 
upon  certain  types;  alcohol,  for  example,  maybe  said^ti> 
be  a  compound  formed  upou  the  water  type,  that  is  to 
say,  a  compound  formed  from  water  by  displacing  one  of 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  group  of  elements  C,Hj , 
thus 

o{f,A 


o{i 


Chemical  Action, 

Chemical  change  or  chemical  action  may  be  said  to  take 
place  wheucver  changes  occur  which  involve  an  alteration 
in  the  composition  of  molecules,  and  may  be  the  result  of 
the  action  of  agents  such  as  heat,  electricity,'  or  light,  or 
of  two  or  more  elements  or  compounds  upon  each  other. 

Three  kinds  of  changes  are  to  be  distinguished,  viz., 
changes  which  involve  combination,  changes  which  in- 
volve decomjx)sition  or  separation,  and  changes  which  in- 
volve at  the  same  time  both  decomposition  and  combination. 
Chauges  of  the  first  and  second  kind,  according  to  bur 
present  views  of  the  constitution  of  molecules,  are  probably 
of  very  rare  occurrence:  in  fact,  chemical  action  appears 
almost  always  to  iuvolve  the  occurrence  of  both  theso 
kinds  of  change,  for,  as  already  pointed  out,  we  must 
assume  that  the  molecules  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
several  other  elements  are  diatomic,  or  that  they  consist 
of  two  atoms.  Indeed,  it  appears  probable  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  elements  are  all  compounds  of  similar 
atoms  united  together  by  one  or  more  units  of  affinity,  ac- 
cording to  their  valeucies.  If  this  be  the  case,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
the  reactions  which  take  place  when  two  elements  combine 
together  and  when  an  element  in  a  compound  is  displaced 
by  another.  The  conibiiiation,  as  it  is  ordinarily  termed, 
of  chlorine  with  hydrogen,  and  the  displacement  of  iodine 
in  potassium  iodide  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  may  be  citeJ 
as  exarajjles;  if  these  reactions  are  represented,  as  such  re- 
actions very  commonly  are,  by  equations  which  merely 
express  the  relative  weights  of  the  bodies  which  enter  into- 
reaction,  and  of  the  products,  thus — 

H     -f     a      =       HCl 

Hydrogen.       Chloilne.       Hydrochloric  acid. 

KI      -f      CI      ^       KCl     +       1 

Potassium  Iodide.     Chlorine,     Potassium  chloilde.      lodlno. 

they  appear  to  differ  in  character;  but  if  they  are  correctly 
represented  by  molecular  equations,  or  equations  which 
express  the  relative  number  of  molecules  which  enter  into 
reaction  and  which  result  from  the  reaction,  it  wUl  be  ob- 
vious that  the  character  of  the  reaction  is  substantially  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  that  both  are  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  double  decomr 
position — 

1I2    -J-   a,    =    snci 

HydrogQa      diloitne.     Hydiochloilc  add. 

2KI      -H     Cl,     =      2KC1     +     I,. 

Poltulc  Iodide.      Ctiloriiic.      FoUsalc  chloride.       Iodine. 

For  chemical  action  to  take  place  between  two  bodies  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  contact,  and,  therefore, 
generally  speaking,  that  one  of  them  should  be  in  the  state 
of  liquid  or  gis. 

In  aU  cases  of  chemical  change  energy  in  the  form  of 
heat  is  cither  developed  or  absorbed,  and  the  amount  of 
heat  developed  or  absorbed  in  a  gi\en  reaction  is  as  defi- 
nite as  are  the  weights  of  the  substance  engaged  in  the 
reaction.  Thus,  in  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid 
from   hydrogen    and    chlorine    22,000  units  of  heat*  are 

'  A  unit  of  heat  u  ttie  quantity  of  beat  necessary  to  raise  the  tem- 
I^rature  of  1  grannne  of  water  1°C..  and  wijenever  in  this  articis  i»i» 
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developed;  in  the  production  of  bjdrobrouiic  acid  fidm 
Uydrogiju  and  bromine,  iiowever,  only  8440  units  of  beat 
are  developed  ;  and  in  lUe  formation  of  hydriodic  acid  from 
hydrogen  and  iodine  60-10  units  of  beat  are  absorbed. 

This  dilTereaca  in  behaviour  of  the  three  elements, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  in  many  respects  ex- 
hibit considerable  resemblance,  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner.  We  may  suppose  thai  in  the  forma- 
tion of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  from  gaseous  chloriue 
and  hydrogen,  according  to  the  equatioa 

Hj-f-Cl2  =  HCl-(-HCI, 
a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  expended  in  separating  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in'  the  hydrogen  moloculo,  and  the 
atoms  of  chlorine  in  the  chlorine  molecule,  from  each  other ; 
but  that  heat  is  developed  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  with  the  chlorine  atoms,  and  that,  as 
mora  energy  ia  developed  by  the  union  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  than  is  expended  in  separating  the 
hydrogen  atoms  from  each  other  and  the  chlorine  atoms 
from  one  another,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  two  ele- 
ments upon  each  other  is  the  development  of  heat, — the 
amount  finally  developed  in  the  reaction  being  the  differ- 
ence between  that  absorbed  in  decomposing  the  elementary 
molecules  and  that  developed  by  the  combination  of  the 
atoms  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  In  the  formation  of 
gaseous  hydrobromic  acid  from  liquid  bromine  and  gaseous 
hydrogen-  H^  +  Br,  =  HBr  +  HBr. 

in  addition  to  the  energy  expended  in  decomposing  the 
hydrogen  and  bromine  molecules,  energy  is  also  expended 
in  converting  the  liquid  bromine  into  the  gaseous  condi- 
tion, and  probably  less  heat  is  developed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  bromine  and  hydrogeu  than  by  the  combination  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  so  that  the  amount  of  heat  finally 
developed  is  much  less  than  is  developed  in  the  formation 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Lastly,  in  the  production  of  gaseous 
liydriodic  aeid  from  hydrogen  and  solid  iodine — 

H.,  +  Ij  =  HI  +  HI, 

B«  much  energy  is  expended  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
hydrogen  and  iodine  molecules  and  in  the  conversion  of  the 
iodine  into  the  gaseous  condition,  that  the  heat  which  it 
may  be  supposed  is  developed  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  and  iodine  atoms  is  insufficient  to  balance  the 
expenditure,  and  the  final  result  is  therefore  negative ; 
hence  it  is  necessary  in  forming  hydriodic  acid  from  its 
elements  to  apply  heat  continuously. 

These  compounds  also  afford  examples  of  the  fact  that, 
generally  speaking,  those  compounds  are  most  readily 
formed,  and  are  most  stable,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
most  heat  is  developed.  Thus,  chlorine  enters  into  re- 
action with  hydrogen,  and  removes  hydrogen  from  hydro- 
gonized  bodies,  far  more  readily  than  bromine  ;  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  a  far  more  stable  substance  than  hydrobromic 
acid,  hydriodic  acid  being  greatly  inferior  even  to  hydi'o- 
bromic  acid  in  stability. 

When  two  substances  which  by  their  action  upon  each 
other  develop  much  heat  enter  into  reaction,  the  reaction  is 
usually  complete  without  the  employment  of  an  excess  of 
either;  for  example,  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
f)xygeD,  in  the  proportions  to  form  water— 

2Hj-t-02=20H,, 

IB  exploded,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  water.     This  is 

stated  that  a  certain  amount  of  boat  is  developed  in  the  production  of 
A  certain  body,  tho  productita  of  a  quantity  of  it  equal  to  its  inolo- 
Cnlar  weight  in  grammo*  ii  to  bo  understood.  Tlius,  in  the  ahova 
case,  tho  production  of  hydrooblonc,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acida 
means  the  production  respectively  of  3tf-36,  81'75,  aud  127 '63  graniraea 
of  Diasoboiiio^ 


also  the  case  if  two  substances  are  brought  together  in 
solution,  by  the  action  of  which  upon  each  other  a  third 
body  is  formed  which  is  insoluble  in  the  solvent  employed, 
and  which  also  does  not  tend  to  react  upon  any  of  the  sub- 
stances present;  for  instance,  when  a  solution  of  a  chlo- 
ride is  aJdded  to  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt,  insoluble  silver 
chloride  is  precipitated,  and  almost  the  whole  of  tlie  silver 
is  removed  from  solution,  even  if  the  amount  of  the 
chloride  employed  be  not  in  excess  uf  that  theuireticaJly  re- 
quired. 

But  if  there  be  no  tendency  to  form  an  insoluble  com- 
pound, or  one  which  is  not  liable  to  react  upon  any  of  the 
other  substances  present,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  For 
example,  when  a  solution  of  a  pcr-ealt  of  iron  i^  added  tu 
a  solution  of  potassium  thiocyaimte,  a  deep  red  coloratioa 
is  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  thiocyanate  of  iron. 
Theoretically  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  per- 
nitrate  of  iron  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation 
Fe2(N03)g     +    6KGNS    =     Fe2(CXS)„  -t-    6Rj>fO,; 

Ferric  nitrate.    Potassium  thiocyanatei    Ferric  tUocyanate.    Potas^om  Dltrat& 

but  it  is  found  that  even  when  more  than  sixty  times  the 
amount  of  potassium  thiocyanate  required  by  this  equation 
is  added,  a  portion  of  the  ferric  nitrate  still  remaini;  uncon- 
verted, doubtless  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  reverse 
change — 

Fe2(CNS)o  -1-  6KNO3  =  Fe2(N03)a-f  6KCXS , 

In  this,  Tts  in  most  other  cases  in  which  substances  act  upon 
one  another  under  such  circumstances  that  the  resulting 
compounds  are  free  to  react,  the  extent  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  action  which  may  occur  take  place  is  de- 
pendeat  upon  the  mass  of  the  substances  present  in  the 
mixture.  As  another  instance  of  this  kind,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  bismuth  chloride  by  water  may  be  cited.  If  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water  be  added,  the  chloride  is  entirely 
decomposed  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation — 
BiClj     +     OH2     =     BiOCl     +     2HC1, 

BIsmath  chioride.  Bismuth  ozycblorlde. 

the  oxychloride  being  precipitated ;  but  if  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  water  be  added  the  decomposition  is  incomplete, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  extent  to  which  decomposition 
takes  place  is  proportional  to  tho  quantity  of  water  em- 
ployed, the  decomposition  being  in«omplete,  except  in  pre- 
sence of  large  quantities  of  water,  because  of  the  occni^ 
reuce  of  the  reverse  action — 

BiOCl  -^  2HC1  =  BiClj  +  OHj . 
Chemical  change  which  merely  involves  simple  decom- 
position is  also  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  products 
of  decomposition.  Thus  when  calcium  carbonate  is  strongly 
heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  is  entirely  decomposed  int» 
carbon  dioxide  gas  and  calcium  oxide — 

CaCO,       =      COj      +     CaO. 

Calcium  carboQste.    Carbon  dioalde.    Calcium  oaJda. 

When  it  is  heated  in  a  confined  space,  the  decomposition 
only  goes  on  until  the  liberated  gas  has  attained  a  certain 
tension,  and  as  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  vary,  th* 
tension  remains  the  same,  and  is  independent  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  compound  decomposed,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  amount  of  calcium  oxide  present ;  but  the  tension 
increases  if  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  diminishes  if  it 
is  lowered,  owing  to  tho  recombination  of  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  dioxide,  with  the  calcium  oxide;  for  example,  at 
800°  C.  the  tension  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of  mercury 
85  millimetres  high,  but  at  lOiO'"  C.  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
column  of  620  mm.  Deville  applies  the  term  dissociation 
to  changes  which  occur  in  this  manner ;  tho  term  only 
applies  to  those  cases  of  decomposition  in  which  producta 
are  obtait^d  which  under  tho  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment are  caj>abk-  of  reuniting  to  form  the  original  i>ub- 
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Mancc.  When  sucb  substances  are  Leated  in  a  confined 
space,  not  only  does  decomposiliou  lake  place,  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  decomposition  products  recombine,  and 
for  each  degree  of  temperature  a  definite  relation  exis's 
between  the  number  of  molecules  broken  up  and  thu 
number  of  molecules  reconstituted  ;  an  equilibrium  is  thus 
maintained,  and  the  tension  remains  constant.  But  as  the 
temperature  rises,  a  larger  number  of  molecules  are  de- 
composed and  a  proportionally  smaller  number  reformed 
than  at  the  lower  temperature,  so  that  the  tension  rises 
with  the  temperature.  When,  however,  a  substance  like 
calcium  carbonate  is  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  the  carbon 
dioxide  escapes  as  it  is  formed,  and  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible for  recomposition  to  occur,  and  ultimately  the  whole 
of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed.  Apparently  whenever  solid 
substances  undergo  dissociation  and  furnish  a  solid  and  a 
gaseoua  product,  the  tension  of  dissociation  is  always  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  the  solid  decomposition  product 
presfint. 

The  Elements  and  their  Compounds. 
The  elements  are  usually  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  metallic  and  the  non-metallic. elements,  the  following 
being  classed  as  aon-metals,  and  the  remainder  as  metals : — 


Hydrogen. 

Selenium. 

Chlorine. 

Tellurium. 

Bromine. 

Nitrogen. 

Iodine. 

Boron. 

■Fluorine. 

Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

SUiuou. 

Sulphur. 

rhosphoms. 

The  metals  are  mostly  bodies  of  high  specific  gravity ;  they 
exhibit,  when  polished,  a  peculiar  brilliaucy  or  metallic 
lustre,  and  they  are  good  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity; 
whereas  the  non-metals  are  mostly  bodies  of  low  specific 
gravity,  and  bad  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  and 
do  not  exhibit  metallic  lustre.  The  non-metallic  elements 
are  also  sometimes  termed  metalloids,  but  this  appellation, 
iwhich  signifie's  metal-like  substances,  strictly  belongs  to  cer- 
tain elements  which  do  not  possess  the  properties  of  the  true 
metals  although  they  more  closely  resemble  them  than  the 
non-metals  in  many  respects;  thus,  selenium  and  tellurium, 
which  are  closely  allied  to  sulphur  in  their  chemical  proper- 
ties, although  bad  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  exhibit 
metallic  lustre  and  have  relatively  high  specific  gravities. 

But  when  the  properties  of  the  elements  are  carefully 
contrasted  together  it  is  obvious  that  no  strict  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn  dividing  them  into  two  classes  ; 
and  if  they  are  arranged  in  a  series,  those  which  are  most 
closely  allied  in  properties  being  placed  next  to  each 
other,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  regular  altera- 
tion in  properties  from  term  to  term  in  the  series. 

When  binary  compounds,  or  compounds  of  two  elements, 
are  decomposed  by  an  electric  current,the  two  elemeuts  make 
their  appearance  at  opposite  poles.  Those  elements  which 
are  disengaged  at  the  negative  pole  are  termed  electro- 
positive, or  positive,  or  basylous  elements,  whilst  those 
disengaged  at  the  positive  pole  are  termed  electro-negative, 
or  negative,  or  chlorous  elements.  But  the  difference 
between  these  two  classes  of  elements  is  one  of  degree  only, 
and  they  gradually  merge  into  each  other;  moreover  the 
electric  relations  of  elements  are  not  absolute,  but  vary 
according  to  the  state  of  combination  in  which  they  exiat, 
BO  thatj  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  divide  the  elements  into 
two  classes  according  to  this  property  as  it  is  to  separate 
them  into  two  distinct  classes  of  metals  and  non-metals. 
The  following,  however,  are  negative  towards  the  remain- 
ing elements  which  are  more  nr  less  positive  : — 

Fluorine. 
Chlorine. 
Bromine. 


Iodine, 


Oxygen. 
Sulphur. 
Seli'nium. 
Tellurium. 


Elements  which  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  each 
other,  and  which  develop  a  large  amount  of  heat  on  com- 
bination, are  said  to  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  each  other. 
The  tendency  of  positive  elements  to  unite  with  positive 
elements,  or  of  negative  elements  to  unite  with  negativo 
elements,  is  much  less  thau  that  of  positive  elements  to 
unite  with  negative  elements,  and  the  greater  the  differ- 
ence in  properties  between  two  elenrents  the  more  power- 
ful is  their  affinity  for  each  other.  Thus,  the  affiuity  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  for  each  other  is  extremely  powerful, 
much  heat  being  developed  by  the  combination  of  these 
two  elements ;  when  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  are 
decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  the  oxygen  invariably 
appears  at  the  positive  pole,  being  negative  to  all  other 
elements,  but  the  hydrogen  of  hydrogen  compounds  is 
always  disengaged  at  the  negative  pole.  Hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are,  therefore,  of  very  opposite  natures,  and  this  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  circumstance  that  o.'jygen  combines, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  with  all  the  remaining  elements, 
whilst  compounds  of  only  a  very  limited  number  with 
hydrogen  have  been  obtained. 

Hydrides. — The  only  elements  which  are  known  to  form 
binary  compounds  with  hydrogen  are  fluorine,  chlorvne, 
bromine,  iodine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
carbon,  silicon,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  copper.  Palladium  has  the  property  of  absorbing  a 
large  volume  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  it  is  supposed  forms  a 
definite  compound  with  it ;  sodium  and  potassium,  when 
heated  to  350'  to  400°  C,  also  absorb  hydrogen  and  appear 
to  form  definite  compounds.  With  the  exception  of  car- 
bon, which  furnishes  an  enormous  number  of  compounds 
with  hydrogen,  the  above-named  elements  unite  with 
hydrogen  only  in  one  proportion,  or  at  most  in  two  or 
three  different  proportions.  Excepting  oxygen,  fluorine, 
chlorine,  and  bromine,  they  do  not  readily  enter  into  reac- 
tion with  hydrogen,  so  that  in  most  cases,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  compounds  with  hydrogen,  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  indirect  methods  of  preparation.  The  compounds 
of  the  elements  with  hydrogen  may  all  be  included  under 
the  general  title  of  hydrides,  but  usually  they  possess  spe- 
cific names ;  thus,  the  hydride  of  oxygen  is  known  as 
water,  and  the  hydride  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  Some 
of  the  hydrides  of  carbon  are  gases,  but  the  majority  are 
either  liquids  or  solids;  the  two  known  hydrides  of  oxygen,' 
water  and  the  so-called  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  are  liquids ; 
a  gaseous  and  a  liquid  hydride  of  sulphur  are  known  ; 
three  hydrides  of  phosphorus  are  said  to  exist,  oua  of 
which  is  liquid,  one  solid,  and  one  gaseous ;  hydride  of 
copper  is  a  solid ;  and  the  hydrides  of  the  remaining  ele- 
ments are  gases.  Excepting  the  hydride  of  copper,  all 
are  colourless  substances.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
known  hydrides,  including,  however,  only  the  first  or 
simplest  hydride  of  carbon  : — 

Name.  Formula. 

Hydrogen  hydride,  or  hydrogen H,  gas. 

,,         fluoride,  or  hydrofluoric  acid HF,  ,, 

,,         chloride,  or  hydrochloric  acid HCl  „ 

,,         bromide,  or  hydrobromic  acid HBr  ,, 

,,         iodide,  or  hyiiriodic  acid HI  ,, 

,,         oxide,  or  water H,0  liqniiL 

„         dioxide HjO,  ,, 

„         sulphide,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.... HjS  gas. 

,,         persulphiJe HjS,  fl)  liquid. 

Selenium  hydride H,Se  gas 

Tellurium  hydride HjTe  „ 

Nitrogen  hydride,  or  aminoniai HjN  ,, 

Phospnorus  hydride,  or  phosphine IljP  ,, 

,,  ,,  H,P,  liquid. 

H.P,  (?)  solid. 

Arsenic  hydride,  or  arsine KjAf  gaa. 

Antimony  hydride,  or  stiliine    H3Sb  „ 

Carbon  hydride,  methane,  or  marsh-gas H^C  „ 

Silicon  hydride H,Si  „ 

Copper  hydride H,Cii,  (!)  tslidt 
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Oxido. — The  element  oxygen  is  known  to  form-  com- 
pound:) witU  all  the  elements  cxcejjting  fluorine,  but  the 
affinity  of  the  various  elements  fur  oxygen,  and  con- 
eequently  the  stability  of  the  compounds  resulting  from 
their  union  with  oxygen,  varies  within  very  wide  limits  ; 
the  oxides  of  many  elements  which  ■  have  but  a  weak 
affinity  for  oxygen  cju  only  be  obtained  by  indirect 
means. 

Although  many  of  the  elements  unite  with  oxygen  in 
several  proportions,  none  are  known  to  furnish  more  than 
five  distinct  oxides,  and  these  belong  to  a  certain  limited 
number  of  forms,  since  they  contaiii  one,  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule.  But  as  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  may  unite  with  a  given  element 
in  more  than  oneproportion,  each  of  these  live  classes  in- 
cludes sub-classes.  The  composition  of  the  oxides  may  be 
best  illustrated  and  their  behaviour  explained  by  regarding 
them  as  formed  on  the  type  of  the  two  oxides  of  hydrogen, 
hydrogen  monoxide  or  water,  0H„,  and  hydrogen  dioxide. 

The  monoxides  are  formed  on  the  type  of  a  single  mole- 
cule of  water,  that  is  to  say,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  a  single  molecule  of  water  by  the  di3[)lace- 
raeut  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  equivalent 
amount  of  other  elements.  If  two  atoms  of  a  monad 
element,  or  single  atom  of  a  dyad  element,  or  of  a  polyad 
element  which  functions  as  a  dyad,  displace  the  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  normal  monoxides  result,  exauiples  of 
^which  are  potassium  monoxide,  K'20,  and  copper  oxide, 
Cu"0.  But  monoxides  are  known  in  which  two  atoms  of 
a  dyad  or  it  may  bo  polyad  element  displace  the  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  v.-ater;  it  is  supposed  that  in  this  case  the 
two  atoms  of  polyad  metal  are  united  together  and  there- 
fore function  as  a  dyad  compound  radicle.  Jlonoxides  of 
this  kind  are  usually  termed  suboxides ;  the  suboxide  of 
copper,  (Cu2)"0,  and  the  suboxide  of  palladium,  (Pd^)"©, 
may  be  cited  as  examples.  The  supposed  constitution  of 
the  three  classes  of  monoxides  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing graphic  formulae : — 

O 

A 

X— 0— K         Cu=0  Cu— Cu . 

IV^asstum  oxide.     Copper  osldo.      Copper  suboslilo. 

Two  classes  of  dioxides  may  bo  distinguished  : — tlio  one 
formed  from  two  molecules  of  water  by  the  displacement 
of  the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  a  single  tetrad  atom, 
such  as  carbon  dioxide,  C"0.,,  and  tin  dioxide,  Su"Oo ;  the 
other  formed  from  a  single  molecule  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
by  the  displacement  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  either 
by  two  monad  atoms,  or  by  a  single  dyad  atom,  such  as 
potassium  dioxide,  K'oO,,  barium  dioxide,  Ba"0„,  and 
manganese  dioxide,  Mn"02.'  These  two  kinds  of  dioxide 
differ  enormously  in  chemical  properties ;  their  supposed 
constitution  is  represented  by  the  following  graphic 
formiUie : — 

K— O  O 

I  Ba^  I 

0=C=0  K— O  ^O 

Carbon  dloxlda      Potassium  dloxIdtr^Darlum  dloxlda 

,The  dioxides  derived  from  hydrogen  dioxide  are  usually 
'termed  peroxides. 

The  trioxides  ere  divisible  into  three  classes,  but  all 
may  bo  regarded  as  derived  from  three  molecules  of  water. 
In  the  one  class  the  six,  atotns  of  hydrogen  are  displaced 
by  a  single  hcxad  atom,  as  in  sulphur  tri^-Ttido,  S"03,  and 
tungsten  trioxide,  \V"03 ;  in  the  second  class  the  fix 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  two  polyad  (tetrad  1) 
elements,  which  together  function  as  a  hexad  compound  1 
radicle,  as  in  ferric  oxide,  rFe,)"0,,  and  chromic  oxide,  | 


(Cr2)"0^.  A"  third  class  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by 
the  (lisi)laoement  of  thesis  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  two  triad 
atoms,  and  includes  boron  trioxide,  B"\0^,  and  bismuth 
trioxide,  Bi"'203.  There  are  considerable  differences  in 
properties  between  those  three  cla-sses  of  trioxides :  their 
graphic  formulio  are  as  follows  ; — 
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Sul)iltur  trioxide. 
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Bismuth  trluzldo. 


As  examples  of  leti-oxides,  osmium  tetroxide,  OsO^,  anti- 
mony tetroxide,  Sb^O^,  the  so-called  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
FcjO^,  and  lead  tetroxide,  PbjO^,  may  be  quoted.  These 
oxides  undonljtedly  belong  to  different  classes,  but  too  little 
is  known  of  them  for  their  relations  to  each  other  to  be 
defined. 

Lastly,  the  few  penloxides  which  are  known  may,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  be  regarded  as  derived  from  five 
molecules  of  water,  the  ten  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  dis- 
placed by  two  pentad  atoms.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
foUomng  graphic  formulss  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  pent- 
oxides  : — 
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Phosithorus  pentoxlde. 

Arsonlc  peptoxlde. 

Several  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrogen,  and 
one  of  the  oxides  of  sulphur,  are  gases  ;  the  oxides  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  oxides  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrogen  which 
are  not  gaseous,  are  liquid  ;  and  the  remaining  oxides  are 
solid  bodies. 

Acids — Bases — Salts.  —  Jfany  oxides  have  au  extremely 
powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  readily  combine  with  it ; 
but  the  compounds  formed  in  this  manner  by  different 
oxides  differ  remarkably  in  properties.  For  example, 
when  sulphur  trioxide,  SO3,  is  added  to  water,  a  solution 
is  obtained  which  has  the  property  of  changing  the  colour 
of  blue  vegetable  colouring  matters,  such  as  litmus,  to  red, 
and  possesses  a  sharp  sour  taste ;  but  when  the  oxide  of 
a  highly  positive  metal,  such  as  barium  oxide,  is  added  to 
water,  a  .solution  capable  of  restoring  the  blue  colour  to 
reddened  litmus  is  obtained.  In  both  cases  the  water 
combines  with  the  oxide,  the  sulphur  trioxide  being  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid: — 

S03-fOn2  =  S04H2, 

and  the  barium  oxide  into  barium  hydroxide : — 

BaO-fOHj  =  Ba02Hj. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  barium  hydroxide  are  representatives 
of  two  most  important  classes  of  compounds,  the  acids  and 
bases  ;  the  oxides  which  furnish  acids  when  combined  with 
water  are  conveniently  termed  acid  oxides,  whilst  those 
which  furnish  bases  may  bo  termed  basic  oxides. 

The  acid  oxides,  however,  unite  with  the  basic  oxides  to 
form  a  third  class  of  compounds  oollcd  salts,  which  are 
usually  neutral  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  no  action 
cither  on  red  or  on  bluo  litmus  ;  thus,  sulphur  trioxide  and 
bariunj  oxido  unite  to  form  the  salt  barium  sulphate:— 
SOj-i-BaO-feO^Ba. 
The  term  acid  is  applied  by  some  chemists  to  what  are 
hero  called  acid  oxides,  and  what  wo  have  called  basic 
oxides  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  bases,  the  acids  beiiit 
regarded  as  salts  of  hydrogen;  this  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  acids  is  adopted  because  they  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxides  of  negative  elements  with  the  oxide  of  the 
positive  element  hydrogen,  just   as   what  are  ordinarily 
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termed  salts  are  fonnci!.  by  the  union  of  oxides  of  negative 
with  oxides  o'f  positive  eleuieuts.  lu  this  article,  Low- 
over,  the  term  acid  la  restricted  to  comijounda  coutainiiig 
hydrogen. 

The  acids  formed  from  the  oxides  of  tUe  various  elements 
ia  the  maaner  above  explained  all  enter  into  reaction  with 
bases,  and  with  especial  readiness  with  those  derived  from 
the  highly  positive  elements,  in  such  a  manner  that  salts 
are  produced,  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  being  displaced  by 
the  metal  of  the  base,  and  water  formed ;  for  example, 
HjSO^     +     Ba"02H2     =     BaSO^     +     SOHj . 

Solpliurlc  acid.     Dattam  hydroxide.     Barium  sutphatc. 

We  may  therefore  define  an  acid  to  be  a  compound  con- 
taining one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  may  be 
displaced  by  a  metal  by  the  action  of  a  base ;  but,  as  will 
be  evident  later  on,  althoagh  applicable  to  all  acids,  this 
definition  is  of  rather  too  wide  a  character. 

The  hydrides  of  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
also  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  bases,  exchanging 
their  hydrogen  for  othsr  elements ;  and  as  they  also 
possess  an  acid  taste  and  redden  blue  litmus,  they  are 
universally  regarded  as  acids.  The  fact  that  these  com- 
pounds are  powerful  acids  is  of  considerable  im,portance, 
as  showing  that  it  is  the  a-ssociation  of  hydrogen  with  a 
negative  radicle  which  renders  it  subject  to  displacement 
by  positive  elements — that  is  to  say,  a  oompound  in  which 
hydrogen  is  associated  with  a  negative  radicle  will  have 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  the  more  negative  the  radicle 
the  mors  readily  can  the  hydrogen  be  displaced.  The  com- 
position of  all  known  acids  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
this  view;  thus,  in  nitric  acid  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen 
ia  associated  with  the  negative  compound  radicle  NO, ,  in 
anlpfaaric  acid  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  combined  with 
the  negative  compound  radicle  SO4 ,  and  in  phosphoric 
acid  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  associated  with  the  nega- 
tive compound  radicle  PO^ . 

t  The  oxides  of  the  most  negvitive  and  most  positive 
elements  most  readily  combine  with  water  to  form  acids  or 
bases,  whilst  the  oxides  of  the  feebly  negative  or  feebly 
positive  elements  either  do  not  unite  with  water  or  form 
extremely  unstable  combinations.  Similarly,  the  cxides  of 
the  most  negative  and  most  positive  elements  unite  to- 
gether to  form  stable  salts,  much  heat  being  developed 
by  their  combination,  whereas  the  oxides  of  feebly  nega- 
tive and  feebly  positive  elements  either  do  not  unite  or 
form  very  Hnstable  salts.  Theseveral  oxides  of  an  element 
often  diflFer  remarkably  in  properties,  however,  one  Qxide 
exhibiting  acid  charactera,  whilst  another  has  basic  pro- 
perties. 

The  oxides  of  most  of  the  so-called  metallic  elements 
are  acted  upon  by  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  a  salt  of  the  metal  being  formed  in  all 
eases  in  which  corresponding  salts  exist,  and  the  hydro 
gen  of  the  acid  being  eliminated  in  combination  with  the 
•sygen  of  the  oxide  as  water ;  for  example  : — 

MnO     +     H,S04     =     MnSO,    -t-    OHj. 

llangUKEe  oilde.     Snlpbuilc  icid.    Mtnganoie  solphato.     Water. 

If  corresponding  salts  do  not  exist,  however,  and  action 
toke  place,  then  other  .products  are  obtained.  Thus,  no 
stable  sulphate  corresponding  with  manganese  dioxide 
exists,  and  when  this  body  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
acid  oxygen  is  evolved  : — 

2MnOa  -t   2HjS0<   =   2MnS04  J-   2OH3  -f   Oj. 

IUnE<n«8a  Solphurlo  ManRaneso  Walef  Cl-rrin'n 

.JUoilde.  acid.  eulphato.  ntiei.  uxygen. 

Actions  of  this  icind  invariably  occur'  with  the  oxides 
which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  on  the  type  of  hydrogen 
dioxide. 

Sulphida, — Sulphur  enters  into  union  with  most  of  the 


elements  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  oxides  iii 
composition  and  general  properties  :  in  fact,  we  may  di»- 
tiuguish  acid  and  basic  sulphides,  corresponding  to  the  acid 
and  basic  oxides,  and  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  these 
are  classes  of  sulphidea.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
Balphides  are  solid  bodies.  Selenium  and  tellurium,  which 
are  closely  allied  to  sulphur,  also  form  compounds  with 
many  elements  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the  sul- 
phides, but  they  are  of  little  importance. 

Chlorides — Bromides — Iodides — -Fluorides. — With  very 
few  exceptions  compounds  of  all  the  elements  with  chlcrino 
have  been  obtained,  and,  especially  from  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  the  chlorides  are  a  class  of  boj^es  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  affinity  of  bromine  and  iodine  for  other 
elements  being  much  lower  than  that  of  chlorine,  and 
their  compounds  much  less  stable  than  the  corresponding 
chlorides,  comparatively  few  bromides  and  iodides  are 
known.  Fluorides  of  many  of  the  elements  have  also  been 
obtained. 

Chlorine  unites  with  many  of  the  elements  in  two  or 
more  proportions,  but  at  most  six  atoms  of  chlorine  unit* 
with  a  single  atom  of  another  element.  The  majority  of 
the  chlorides  are  either  liquids  or  solid  bodies  which  may 
be  more  or  less  readily  volatilized. 

Nitrides  —  Phosphides. — Nitrogen  has  but  a  slight 
aflSnity  for  other  elements  ;  its  most  important  pompouuds 
are  ammonia,  NH3,  cyanogep,  C2N2,  and  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  The  only  elements  which  combine  with  it  readily 
are  tantalum,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  vanadium,  and 
most  of  its  compounds  can  be  prepared  only  by  indirect 
methods. 

Phosphorus  readily  comLiines  with  chlorine,  bromine^ 
iodine,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  and  with  most  of  the  metals  ; 
its  compounds  with  the  non-metallic  elements  are  of  cob-' 
siderable  importance  to  the  chemist ;  but  its  compound* 
with  the  metals  have  been  little  studied. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  remaining  elements  form  compounds 
of  importance  with  elements  other  than  those  which  h^ve 
already  been  considered. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  elements  and| 
their  more  .mportant  compounds,  commencing  with  hydro-, 
gen,  and  then  passing  to  the  so-called  non-metallic  elements, 
which  wiU  be  considered  in  the  following  order  : — Hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  chlonne,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  enlphur, 
selenium,  tellurium,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  boron,  carbon,' 
and  silicon ;  after  which  the  remaining  elements  will  ba 
briefly  described  as  much  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their 
relationship  to  each  other.  Hydrogen  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  because  it  is  the  unit  or  standard  of  com- 
parison both  for  the  atomic  weights  and  valencies  of  the 
remaining  elements,  and  it  is  now  usual  also  to  refer  the 
densities  in  the  state  of  gas  of  all  compounds  to  hydrogen. 
On  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  their  compounds 
with  other  elements  the  non-metallic  elements  are  by  far 
the  moat  important,  and  therefore  are  naturally  consi(lere<{ 
before  the  metals. 

HVDEOOEN. 
Symbol,  H;  Atomic  ^^•t.,  1 ;  Molecular  wt.,  2  ;  Yalency, 
This  element  was  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  1766,  and 
was  called  by  him  inflammable  air;  the  name  of  Hydrogen  is 
derived  from  i&up,  water,  and  ycwduu,  to  generate,  on  account 
of  its  forming  water  when  burnt.  It  occurs  in  the  free 
state  in  the  gases  of  volcanoes,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
spectroscope  has  been  detected  in  the  sun,  stars,  and 
nebulae;  it  chiefly  exists  in  combination  with  oxygen  as 
water,  and  is  an  important  constituent  of  all  vegetable  and 
animal  substances. 

Hydrogen  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  water  in 
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various  ways.  TIiiis,  wUeu  two  iilatinum  jilatcs,  con- 
nected with  the  iioles  of  a  voltaic  Ijatlciy,  arc  plunged 
into  water  acidulated  with  a  few  di'oi>3  of  suliiliuric  acid, 
hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  plate  in  connection  with  the 
negative  pole,  oxygen  being  disengaged  from  the  positive 
polo.  Water  is  also  resolved  into  its  elements  when  its 
vapour  is  heated  by  passing  through  an  intensely  ignited 
platinum  tube,  or  by  discharging  electric  sparks  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam  ;  but  under  these  circumstances,  owing 
to  the  recombination  of  much  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixed  gases  is  obtained. 

Hydrogen  may  also  be  obtained  from  water  by  the  action 
of  the  highly  ])osrtive  metals,  ca;sium,  rubidium,  potassium, 
sodium,  and  lithium,  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  in  each 
case  a  solution  of  the  metallic'  hydroxide  is  obtained,  and 
hydrogen  evolved,  thus; — 

2Na     +     SOHj     =     H„    +     2NaOII . 

Sudium  WatQr.  llydiogen.    Sodium  Iiy^ioxldc. 

Barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  also  decompose  water  in 
the  cold,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved  when  magnesium  ia 
heated  with  water  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point 
of  the  latter.  Many  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  manganese, 
zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  and  antimony  evolve 
hydrogen  from  water  when  its  vapour  is  passed  over  the 
metal  heated  to  redness,  the  oxide  of  Llie  metal  being 
formed,  thus : — 


3Fe   + 

Iron. 


40H, 


ilL   +   YeO, 


Water.        Uydi'ofren. 


Kerroso-furrlo 
o.\l(Je. 


Aluminium  also  decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat,  but  owing 
to  the  formation  of  an  impermeable  coating  of  aluminium 
oxide  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  the  action  soon  stops. 
Metals  like  copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum 
are  without  action  even  at  a  bright  red  heat,  ilaiiy 
metals,  however,  which  do  not  decompose  water  unless 
heated  with  it,  if  placed  in  contact  with  a  more  negative 
element  cause  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  ordinary 
fttiap^pheric  temperatures;  for  example,  if  a  plate  of  ziuc, 
coa^d  with  spongy  copper  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  be  placed  in  water,  hydrogen  is  gradually 
•Tolved,  the  reaction  which  occurs  being  as  follows  : — 

Zn   +   20Hj   =   llj   +   Zn(OH), 

ZIdc.'  Wilier.        IlydioKen.      Zinc  hjUroxiJe. 

Hydrogen  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  or 
iron  on  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The 
cliange  which  occiu'S  is  represeuted  in  the  following  equa- 
tioBS :-  - 


ZnCl, 


Zn     +     2nCl      =       H,     +     ^..^.j 

^iQG        ll/diocJilorlc  acid.      ITydiogen.      Zinc  chloiido 

Zn    +    H,SOj     =     H,     +     ZnSO^. 

zinc.      Sulphuric  acid.      Hydrogen,      Zinc  au'riiato. 

All  metals  whicti  readily  decompose  water  when  heated 
readily  furnish  hydrogen  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  many  other  metals  enter  more  or 
less  readily  (although  none  so  readily)  into  reaction  with 
these  acids  ;  also  many  other  acids  may  be  used  in  i)lace 
of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  none  act  more  readily. 
In  all  cases  the  action  consists  in  the  displacement  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  by  the  metal  employed,  and  if  the 
acid  is  not  one  which  can  enter  into  reaction  with  the  dis- 
placed hydrogen,  the  latter  is  evolved  as  gas.  If  pure 
hydrogen  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  puie  zinc 
or  iron  ;  the  impurities  in  the  ordinary  metal  communicate 
an  extremely  disagreeable  odour  to  the  gns. 

On  the  large  scale  nearly  pure  hydrogen  may  bo  pre- 
pared by  passing  steam  over  charcoal  or  coke  heated  to  dull 
redness.  If  the  temperature  bo  kept  sufficieiilly  low, 
Jiydcogen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  the  sole  products : — 

C  +  2Iip-2H,  +  COj, 


and  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  causing  the  gas  to 
traverse  a  vessel  filled  with  slaked  lime  ;  but  if  the  tem- 
perature be  allowed  to  rise  too  high  caibon  monoxide  is 
also,  produced,  and  cannot  be  removed  from  the  mixture. 

Ture  hydrogen  is^  colourless,  transparent,  odourless 
and  tasteless  gas.  It  has  never  been  liquefied,  and  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  100  volumes  of  water  dissolving 
ryS  volumes  of  the  gas  at  all  temperatures  between  0° 
and  24°  C.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  bodies,  its 
speciBc  gravity  being  '0093,  that  of  air  being  unity;  one 
litre  of  hydrogen  at  0°  C,  and  under  the  pressure  of  760 
mm.  of  mercury,  weighs  -0896  gramme,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  this  number,  since  the  weight  of  a  litre 
of  any  other  gas  m.ay  be  at  once  found  by  multiplying 
•08'JC  by  half  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas,  the  specific 
gi-avity  of  a  gas  referred  to  hydrogen  being  always  half  its 
molecular  weight  (p.  471). 

Pure  hydrogen  is  not  poisonous,  .though  it  cannot  sup- 
port life;  and  if  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen, 
it  may  be  breathed  for  some  time  without  inconvenience. 
It  is  extremely  inflammable,  and  burns  in  the  air  with  a 
colourless  non-luminous  flame  forming  water;  a  burning 
taper  is  extinguished  when  plunged  into  hydrogen,  and  all 
bodies  which  burn  in  the  air  are  incapable  of  burning  in 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  docs  not  spontaneously  enter  into  reaction 
with  any  of  the  elements,  although  it  has  a  powerful 
affinity  for  several  of  them.  Thus,  when  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  mixed  nothing  occurs,  but  if  a  burning 
taper  or  a  heated  wire  is  applied,  a  violent  explosion 
ensues,  water  being  produced.  Similarly,  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  are  without  action  upon  each  other  in  the  dark, 
but  if  the  nii.xture  is  exposed  to  a  bright  light  or  is  heated 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  the  gases  at  once  com- 
bine with  explosive  violence,  forming  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  we  must  suppose  that 
the  molecules  which  constitute  free  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and 
oxygon  gases  are  diatomic,  and  that  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
rine, for  example,  do  not  directly  combine  to  form  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  that  an  action  occurs  such  as  is  represented 
by  the  equation — 

H2-)-Cl,  =  HCl-(-HCl, 

and  that,  therefore,  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  is  preceded  by  the  separation  of  the  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  in  the  chlorine  molecules,  an^  of  the  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydrogen  molecules,  from  each 
other,  which  necessarily  involves  an  expenditure  of  energj-. 
The  application  of  heat,  we  may  assume,  serves  to  efi'ect 
this  decomposition  of  some  of  the  molecules  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  und  chlorine  into  their  constituent  atoms,  and 
since  much  heat  is  evolved  by  the  subsequent  combination 
of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  or  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  heat  to  start  the  re- 
action, because  the  remaining  molecules  are  decomposed  by 
the  heat  developed  in  the  formation  of  the  first  portions  of 
water  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Compounds  of  hydrogen  with  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur, 
and  nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained  directly  from  theso 
elements  and  hydrogen,  although  only  with  difficulty  and, 
in  small  quantity. 

OXYOBN. 

Synihol,  0  ;  Atomic  wt.,  15-OG  ;  Molecular  wt.,  31-92  ;  Talcnoy,', 
Oxygen  was  first  isolated  by  Priestley  in  1774  ;  its  naiuo 
is  derived  from  o^vs,  sour,  and  yeivau>,  to  generate,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  bodies  formed 
by  combining  it  with  other  elements  dissolve  in  water,  pro- 
ducing sour  or  ocid'  solutions.  It  was  long  believed,  iij 
/act,  that  oxygen  was  a  constituent  of  all  acids. 
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Oxygen  is  th&  most  abundant  and  tlic  most  important 
of  all  tlie  elements.  About  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere 
consists  of  free  oxygen ;  it  is  tho  chief  constituent  by 
weight  of  water ;  it  is  an  impoi'tant  constituent  of  all  animal 
and  vegetable  s\ibstanccs,  and  is  contained  iu  greater  or 
less  proportion  in  most  mineral  substances. 

Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  water  in  the  manner  al- 
ready mentioned  under  hydrogen,  by  decomposing  it  by  an 
electric  current,  and  also  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  and 
steam  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  bright  red- 
ness— 

2CU     +      20H,     =      O.     +      41101; 

Cliloilne,  Wafer."  Ox.vKon.      ITydroL-liIuitc  add. 

the  oxygen  is  freed  from  hydrochhnic  acid  and  any  ex- 
cess of  chlonne  by  passing  it  through  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide. 

The'  most  interesting  method  of  obtaining  oxygen,  al- 
though it  is  not  a  usual  method  of  preparing  it,  is  that  by 
which  it  was  first  isolated  by  Priestley.  When  mercury  is 
heated  in  contact  with  air  to  a  temperature  just  below  its 
boiling  point,  it  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  red 
scale  of  mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  and  when  this  red  scale  is 
exposed  to  a  considerably  higher  temperature  it  is  broken 
up  into  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury. 

The  oxides  of  gold,  platinum,  and  other  metals  which 
have  but  a  slight  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  very  readily 
decomposed  when  heated,  oxygon  being  evolved  and  the 
metal  remaining.  Many  other  metallic  oxides,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  on  the  typo 
oi  hydrogen  dioxide,  which  readily  breaks  up  into  water 
and  oxygen,  when  more  or  less  strongly  heated,  are  re- 
solved into  oxygen  and  a  lower  oxide  : — lead  dioxide,  PbO.,, 
barium  dioxide,  BaO., ,  and  manganese  dioxide,  MnO,,  for 
example.  In  the  case  of  manganese  dioxide,  3MiiO.,  give 
Mn.,Oj,  the  decomposition  taking  place  at  a  red  heat. 
Barium  dioxide  when  strongly  heated  gives  up  one-half  of 
its  oxygen  to  produce  barium  monoxide,  2B.iO.=  O.^-f  iBaO; 
and  by  passing  moist  air  over  less  heated  barium  mon- 
oxide it  may  be  reconverted  into  the  dio.\ide,  which  may 
be  decomposed  by  a  stronger  heat  By  repetitions  of  these 
processes  it  is  possible  to  i)rocure  large  quantities  of  oxy- 
gen with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  barium  dioxide, 
and  it  has  been  iinq)osed  to  employ  this  method  for  the 
preparation  of  oxygen  on  the  Inrge  scale,  but  in  practice 
there  have  been  found  difficulties  attending  its  use. 

Ordinarily  when  pure  oxygen  is  required  it  is  prepared 
by  heating  potassium  chlorate,  which  ultimately  furnishes 
\)otassium  chloride  and  oxygen:  2KC10j  =  30, -f  2KC'l. 
This  decomposition  requires  a  high  temperature,  and  can 
only  be  effected  in  vessels  of  hard  glass,  but  when  the 
chlorate  is  mixed  with  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight 
of  a  metallic  oxide,  such  as  copper  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  or 
manganese  dioxide,  the  oxygen  is  given  ofT  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  temperature,  and- with  great  raiiidity;  in  this 
ca.se,  however,  it  is  impure,  being  always  contaminated 
with  small  quantities  of  chlorine. 

When  potassium  chlorate  is  heated  alone  the  salt  fuses, 
but  after  a  considerable  evolution  of  o.xj-gen  has  taken 
place  the  fused  mass  becomes  pasty,  and  on  examination  it 
is  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and 
potassium  perchlorate,  KClOj,  so  that  the  first  stage  in  the 
decomposition  may  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

2KC10,     =     0„      -f      KCl^O,        "+        KCl; 

Polassloin  chlorute.    Osj-gcn.    Potassium  perclllorala.      Pctassluin  chtoi-ldc. 

the  potassium  perchlorate  is  resolved  on  f  nrther  heating  into 
oxygen  and  potassium  chloride.  When  a  metutlic  oxide- 
is  mixed  with  the  chloride,  however,,  and  heat  applied, 
the  latter  doss  not  fuse,  and  the  formation  of  potassium 
perchlorate  cannot  be  detected  at.any  stags  of  the  decom- 


position. It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
tho  metallic  oxide  acts  in  promoting  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  chlorate,  since  it  is  found  to  be  un- 
changed at  the  conclusion  of  the  reaction  ;  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  bodies  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  do  not  yield  oxygen,  readily  part  with  this 
element  when  another  substance  having  a  tendency  to 
combine  or  enter  into  reaction  with  oxygen  is  introduced 
into  the  sphere  of  action.  Thus,  when  potassium  dichro- 
mate  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  oxygen  is 
evolved,  the  yellow  solution  becoming  green  owing  to  tho 
formation  of  chromium  sulphate — 


2Kj(:r,0,      + 

Potns&iuin  Jictiion.sle. 


10H„SO, 


SOj 

Oxygen. 


Suliihuiic  acid. 

+      2Cr,{.SOj3    +      4KIIS0,      + 

«,         .  11.         IlyJrojrtfn  rotusulum 

Cl.iommni  sulplule.        ■>     ^^,^,i,l,^ 


80H.,. 

Waier. 


But  if  the  dichromate  is  dissolved  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water  no  change  of  this  kind  takes  place  even  after 
prolonged  heating  ;  when,  however,  a  body  like  sulphur- 
ous acid,  H^'SOj,  which  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with  oxy- 
gen to  form  sulphuric  acid,  is  added  to  the  solution,  it  at 
once  becomes  green, — the  dichromate  being  decomposed  as 
epresented  in  the  above  equation,  and  the  oxygen  being  fixed 
by  the  sulphurous  acid.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  metallic  oxide  acts  in  virtue  of  a  tendency  to  form 
a  higher  oxide,  which  higher  oxide  is  no  sooner  produced, 
however,  than  it  is  broken  up  into  oxygen  and  the  lower 
oxide.  The  lower  oxide  may  again,  undergo  conversion 
into  the  higher  o.xide  and  the  latter  be  broken  up  into 
oxygen  and  lower  oxide,  so  that  a  relatively  smalt 
quantity  of  the  metallic  oxide  may  suffice  to  promote  tho 
decomposition  of  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  chlorate. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt  sesquioxide,  or  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt,  is  added  to  a  clear  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  which  is 
then  gently  heated,  oxygen  is  evolved  with  great  regularity, 
and  the  bleaching  powder  is  completely  resolved  into  oxy- 
gen and  calcium  chloride — 

2CaG1^0     =     0,     -f     2CaClj. 

Bleaching  powder.      Osj-gen,      Calcium  chloi'idd. 

The  bleaching  powder  solution  is  not  decomposed  in  this 
I  ;aiiner  when  heated  alone,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tho 
cobalt  oxide  induces  the  decomposition  by  acting  as  a  carrier 
of  oxygen  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  first  takes  oxygen  away  and 
passes  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  then  gives  it 
up  again,  the  higher  oxide  being  an  extremely  unstable 
body. 

When  silver  oxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  in  water,  metallic  silver,  water,  and  oxygen  are  pro- 
duced 

n„0.,     =      O,     -t-      2Ag     +     OHj. 

This  reaction  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  affords  experi- 
mental evidence  iu  favour  of  the  assumption  that  the  mole- 
cule of  oxygen  consists  of  two.  atoms;  moreover,  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  heat  is  developed  in  the  reaction, 
and  since  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
separation  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  silver  oxide,  and  of 
an  atom  of  oxygen  from  hydrogen  dioxide,  are  both  opera- 
tions which  involve  an  expenditure  of  energy,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  heat  developed  is  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  molecules.  In 
other  words,  this  reaction  affords  evidence  that  oxygen 
atoms  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  each  other. 

The  green  leaves  of  plants  with  the  aid  of  sunlight  are 
enabled  to  decompose  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
evolve  oxygen  from  them. 


Ag,0 

SIher 
oxide 
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No  mttliod  Las  yet  been  devised  of  directly  separating 
pure  oxygen  from  air,  but  Graham  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  an  "air"  containing  about  4r6  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  oxygen  instead  of  about  20'8  per  cent., 
which  is  the  amount  present  in  ordinary  air,  by  dUihjzing 
air  through  india-rubber.  For  this  purpose  a  bag  com- 
posed of  the  thinnest  india-rubber  supported  on  cloth  is 
connected  with  a  Sprengel  air-pump ;  if  the  pump  is  kept 
in  action,  after  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  bag,  it  is 
found  that  it  continues  slowly  to  deliver  "air"  which, 
however,  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  air  in  about 
the  proportions  above-mentioned.  The  gases  do  not  pass 
through  actual  pores,  but  apparently  they  are  dissolved  by 
the  rubber,  which  is  thus  loetted  throiujh  by  the  liquefied 
gases,  and  evaporate  into  the  vacuum  on  the  other  side  of 
the  membrane,  the  increased  amount  of  oxygen  being 
doubtless  due  to  the  greater  solubility  of  oxygen  in 
nibber. 

Many  other  methods  of  obtaining  oxygon  are  known, 
but  the  above  given  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  changes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

Oxygen  is  a  colourless,  odourless,  and  tasteless  gas,  which 
has  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy  it ;  it  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  100  volumes  of  which  at  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  temperatures  dissolve  about  three  volumes 
of  oxygon.  All  bodies  which  burn  in  the  air  burn  with 
greatly  increased  brilliancy  and  rapidity  in  oxygen ;  thus, 
a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  bursts  into  flame  when  plunged 
into  oxygen,  and  burns  with  great  brilliancy;  and  even 
Ironi  if  heated  to  redness  before  it  is  introduced  into  the 
gas,  readily  burns  in  it.  In  all  cases  in  which  bodies  burn 
in. oxygen  the  substances  burnt  combine  with  the  oxygen 
to  form  new  substances,  and  the  heat  and  light  developed 
are  a  consequence  of  their  union.  The  weight  of  the  pro- 
ducts corresponds  exactly  with  the  weight  of  the  body 
burned  plus  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  consumed.  The 
combination  of  two  or  more  bodies  when  thus  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  heat  and  ll(/ht  is  termed 
combustion,  tho  body  burnt  being  the  combustible,  and  the 
body  in  which  the  burning  takes  place  the  supporter  of 
combustion.  Thus, '  hydrogen  is  a  combustible  since  it 
burns  in  oxygen,  but  o.xygen  is  a  supporter  of  combus- 
tion. These  terms  are  merely  relative,  however,  since 
oxygen  may  just  as  readily  be  burnt  in  hydrogen  as 
hydrogen  in  oxygen ;  and,  similarly,  air  may  be  burnt  in 
coal  gas. 

Tho  combination  of  oxygen  with  other  elements  is 
termed  oxidation.  In  all  cases  of  oxidation  heat  is 
developed,  but  it  depends  entirely  upon  tho  rapidity  with 
which  tho  oxidation  is  effected  whether  light  is  also  pro- 
duced, that  is  to  say,  whether  what  is  ordinarily  termed 
combustion  takes  place.  Thus,  when  iron  is  burnt  in  oxygen, 
the  combination  of  tho  two  elements  is  effected  with  great 
rapidity,  and  a  largo  amount  of  heat  is  devetoped  within  a 
very  short  spaco  of  time,  and  hence  the  product  of  com- 
bustion is  intensely  heated  and  becomes  incandescent; 
whcjn,  however,  iron  slowly  oxidizes  or  rusts,  no  light  is 
produced,  although  actually  more  heat  is  developed  than 
when  tho  samo  weight  of  iron  is  burnt  in  oxygen,  tho 
ftxide  FCjO^  being  fo:-mcd  in  the  latter  and  the  oxide 
FCjOj  in  tho  former  case. 

The  various  elements  enter  into  reaction  with  oxygen 
with  very  various  degrees  of  readiness,  but  la  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  it  is  mostly  necessary  at  !«ast  to 
start  the  reaction  bv  tbo  application  of  heat ;  and  if  th;  com- 
bination of  the  two  elomours  can  give  rise  to  the  dbvolop- 
menfc  of  only  a  moderate  amount  of  heat,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  continue  the  application  of  heat  until  tho 
oxidation  is  complete.  Phosphorus  slowly  absorbs  oxygen, 
.but  the  remaining  non-metallic  elements  ara  not  affected 


by  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  highly  positive  metaU 
readily  absorb  it ;  the  majority  of  the  metals,  however,  whe» 
in  the  massive  state  are  unacted  upon  in  dry  oxygen,  bu* 
undergo  oxidation  more  or  less  readily  in  moist  oxygen  or 
air.  The  coating  of  oxide  first  formed  frequently  protects 
the  metal  from  more  than  a  superficial  oxidation.  Some 
of  the  metals  when  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  for 
instance,  lead  as  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  its  tartrate, 
undergo  oxidation  so  readily,  however,  that  spontaneous 
combustion  results  from  their  mere  exposure  to  air  or 
oxygen.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  substances  such 
as  woollen  rafuse,  greasy  tow,  and  hay  is  a  precisely  similar 
phenomenon, — the  heat  developed  by  their  slow  oxidation 
being  to  a  great  extent  retained,  as  they  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  until  finally  it  becomes  sufficient  to  inflame  them. 
Most  animal  and  vegetable  substances  when  exposed  to 
the  air  decay,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  simply 
undergo  slow  o.xidation.  Pasteur  has  shown,  however,, 
that  the  oxidizing  power  of  atmospheric  oxygen  is  much 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  exposed  to  air  is  not  simply  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  but  of  the  action  of  oxygen 
assisted  by  microscopic  organisms,  the  decay  taking  place 
at  an  extremely  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  rate  when 
these  organisms  are  entirely  excluded. 

When  the  colourless  gas  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with 
oxygen,  red  fumes  of  higher  oxide.)  of  nitrogen  are  formed, 
and  by  this  reaction  oxygen  may  with  facility  be  detected 
and  distinguished  from  other  gases.  A  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydro.xide  and  pyrogallol,  or  pyrogallic  acid,  or  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  absorbs  oxygen  with 
avidity  and  may  be  employed  to  remove  it  from  a  mixture 
of  gases 

Ozone. 

Syintol,  O3 ;  Molecalar  wt.,  47'88. 
When  exposed  to  tho  action  of  electricity,  and  especially 
under  the  influence  of  what  is  termed  the  silent  discharge, 
oxygen  undergoes  a  contraction  of  volume  aud  acquires 
remarkably  different  properties,  its  chemical  activity  being 
greatly  enhanced.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  change 
consists  in  the  conversion  of  tho  oxygen  into  an  allotropic 
modification  which  has  received  the  name  of  ozone  (oju) 
in  allusion  to  its  peculiar  odour  ;  and  from  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie's  experiments  (7?.  Soc.  Trans.,  1872,  p.  435)  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  ozone  differs  from  ordinary  oxygen 
merely  in  that  its  molecule  contains  three  atoms;  thia 
diflforence  is  expressed  in  tho  following  graphic  foimuloe  ; — ' 


0=0 


Oiygcn.  OioDC. 

Various  forms  of  apparatus  are  employed  in  ozonizing 
oxygen,  but  all  are  constructed  on  tho  principle  of  the 
Siemons's  induction  tube.  This  consists  of  two  wide 
tubes  of  nearly  equal  diameter  placed  one  within  the  other 
and  coated  on  their  exterior  surfaces  with  tinfoil;  the  coat- 
ings of  tinfoil  are  connected  with  the  terminals  of  a  power- 
ful induction  coil,  and  a  current  of  oxygen  is  passed 
through  tho  narrow  spaco  between  the  two  tubes,  and  is 
thus  submitted  to  tho  action  of  the  electric  discharge.  In 
tho  apparatus  employed  by  Brodie  the  coatings  of  tinfoil 
are  dispensed  with,  but  the  inner  tube  is  filled  with  water 
in  which  is  placed  one  of  the  terminal  wires  of  the  induc- 
tion coil,  and  tho  outer'  tube  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
water  in  connection  with  tho  other  terminal  wire  of  'the 
coil. 

It  is  essential  that  the  oxygen  submitted  to  the  electric 
action  be  pure  and  in  a  very  dry  condition ;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially desirable  to  prevent  the  elevation  ai  temperature 
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consequent  on  the  electric  action,  which  may  be  done  by 
placing  fragments  of  ice  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  and 
also  in  the  water  contained  in  the  external  cylinder  in 
which  the  induction  tube  is  immersed. 

,  But  it  is  not  possible  in  this  manner  to  convert  more  than 
about  15  per.  cent,  of  the  oxygen  into  ozone,  and  Brodie's 
eiperiments  prove  that  there  is  a  fixed  limit  prescribed  by 
the  conditions  of  experiment,  beyond  which  the  forma- 
tion of  ozone  cannot  pass.  The  explanation  of  this  appears 
to  be  that  the  formation  of  ozone  belongs  to  the  class  of 
actions  termed  dissociation  phenomena ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
only  is  oxygen  converted  into  ozone  by  the  electrical  action, 
but  ozone  is  also  reconverted  into  oxygen,  the  amount  of 
ozone  actually  obtained  under  given  conditions  of  experi- 
ment being  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  these 
two  opposite  kinds  of  change  take  place.  "We  may  there- 
fore expect  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  finally  obtained  in 
the  form  of  ozone  wiU  be  greater  the  less  the  ozone  is 
exposed  to  the  electric  action ;  and  that  this  is  actually 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  advantage  is  gained 
by  submitting  the  oxygen  more  than  once  to  the  electric 
action  or  by  passing  it  slowly  through  the  induction  tube, 
and  also  by  the  behaviour  of  carbon  dioxide.  When  this  gas 
i.<  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  electric  discharge,  it  is 
partially  resolved  into  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  and 
the  latter  is  in  part  transformed  into  ozone.  Brodie  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  difficult,  by  passing  a  rapid  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  through  the  induction  tube,  to  convert 
75  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  eliminated  from  the  carbon 
dioxide  into  ozone,  and  has  even  succeeded  in  converting  as 
much  as  85  per  cent. 

Pure  ozone  has  never  yet  been  obtained,  however. 
Ozone  is  also  formed  in  small  quantity  when  water  is  de- 
composed by  the  electric  current,  employing  plates  of 
platinum  or  gold  as  electrodes ;  the  amount  produced  is 
greater  the  smaller  the  electrodes.  The  slow  oxidation  of 
phosphorus  in  moist  air  is  said  to  be  attended  with  the 
production  of  small  quantities  of  ozone,  and  it  is  probable 
that  ozone  is  formed  in  other  slow  oxidations ;  it  appears 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  formation  of  ozone  is  accompanied 
by  that  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  a  fact  which  is  also  true  of 
electrolytic  ozone. 

Traces  of  ozone  are  usually  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
especially  in  the  open  country ;  and  it  no  doubt  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  removal  oiE  organic  impurities  from 
♦he  atmosphere. . 

Ozone  is  a  colourless  gas  of  peculiar  nupleas-aut  odoiTr; 
100  volumes  of  water  at  0°  C.  only  absorb  about  "5  volume; 
so  that  it  is  considerably  less  soluble  than  oxygen.  Air 
charged  with  ozone  exerts  an  irritating  action  upon  the 
respiratory  organs.  Ozone  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however, 
on  account  of  its  oxidizing  power.  Thus,  dry  mercury, 
which  is  not  in  the  least  aftected  by  ordinary  oxygen,  un- 
less heated  to  near  its  boiling  point,  is  at  once  oxidized  by 
ozone,  and  dry  iodine  absorbs  ozone  and  is  oxidized  by  it. 
It  bleaches  a  solution  of  indigo,  which  is  oxidized  by  it. 
It  also  rapidly  corrodes  organic  substances,  such  as  cork 
and  caoutcliouc,  which  therefore  cannot  be  employed  in 
experiments  with  ozone.  Paraffin,  however,  is  not  attacked 
by  it,  and  an  excellent  air-tight  joint  between  two  glass 
tabes  may  be  made  by  means  of  it.  A  piece  of  glass  tube, 
into  which  they  exactly  fit,  is  slipped  over  the  two  tubes, 
which  are  placed  close  together,  aud  a  fragment  of  pure 
paraffin  is  placed  at  the  extenial  junction  of  the  tubes ;  on 
gently  heating  tire  paraffin  it  melts,  and  the  liquid  being 
extremely  limpid  runs  into  and  fills  up  the  narrow  space 
between  the  tubes. 

In  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into  ozone  the  volume  con- 
tracts by  one-third,  three  molecules  of  oxygen  fuinishing 
two  niolocales  of  ozone. 


3O3  =  2O3 ; 

Oiygcn.     O20DC. 


but  when  ozone  ia  reconverted  into  oxygen  'the  volume 
increases  to  the  same  extent  that  it  diminishes  whed 
oxygen  is  converted  into  ozone,  since 

2O3  =  30,. 

Ozoue.      Oxygen. 

The  conversion  of  ozoue  into  oxygen  may  be  effected  by 
heat.  Thus,  when  ozonized  oxygen  is  passed  through  a 
■glass  tube  heated  to  110°  C.  slight  decomposition  of  the 
ozone  takes  place ;  at  200°  C.  the  decomposition  is  very 
rapid,  about  97  per  cent,  being  converted  into  oxygen; 
and  below  300'  C.  decomposition  is  complete. 

Similarly,  ozone  is  decomposed  to  an  unlimited  extent  by 
contact  with  metallic  silver,  and  by  manganese  dioxide, 
lead  dioxide,  and  copper  oxide,  without  the  substances 
undergoing  more  than  an  excessively  minute  increase  of 
weight  in.  the  reaction.  "These  decompositions  afTord  in- 
stances of  recurrent  action,  the  active  substance  being 
alternately  oxidized  and  reduced  by  the  ozone;  in  the  case 
of  silver,  supposing  silver  monoxide  is  formed,  although  the 
oxide  produced  is  probably  a  higher  oxide,  the  reaction 
may  be  represented  in  the  following  manner ; — 

2Ag  -f  O3   =   O2    -t-   Ag,0;' 

SUvei*.      Ozone.      Oxygea.      Silver  oxide. 

AgjO    -f    O,   =   20j  +   2Ag. 

silver  oxldo.       Ozone.       0.xygen.  Silver. 

Many  reactions  are  knqwn  which  prove  that  ozone  has 
this  power  of  effecting  deoxidation,  although  itself  a  most 
powerfuL  oxidizing  agent ;  thus,  by  its  action  on  a  solution 
of  sodium  dioxide,  sodium  monoxide  and  oxygen  are  obr 
tained  ;— 

Na^Oj    +    O3   =   20,  +  NaoO . 

Sodium  dioxide.      Ozone.      Oxygen.      Sodium  oxide. 

The  decomposition  of  ozone  in  this  manner  by  silver,  <tc., 
is    accompanied   by   the   development    of   a   considerable 
amount  of  heat ;  thus,  according  to  Berthelot,  no  less  than 
29,600  units  of  heat  are  evolved  in  the  reaction 
203  =  302. 

A  corresponding  amount  of  energy  must  therefore  be 
expended  in  the  formation  of  ozone  from  ordinary  oxygen. 
But  the  conversion  of  ozone  into  ordinary  oxygen  is  to  be 
regarded  as  occurring  in  two  stages, — in  the  first  the  mole- 
cule is  resolved  into  O,  +  O,  and  in  the  second  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  from  two  molecules  of  ozone  unite  forniing  a 
molecule  of  ordinary  oxygen.  The  splitting  up  of  the 
ozone  molecule  into  Oj-t-O  probably  requires  ,an  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  so  that  the  energy  developed  in  the  reaction 
in  the  form  of  heat  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  atoms 
of  oxygen  to  form  molecules,  but  is  less  than  that  actually 
developed  by  their  combination  by  the  amount  expended 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  ozone  molecules.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  fact  that  so  large  an  amount  of  heat  is 
developed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  oxygen  indi- 
cates that  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  atoms  for  each  other 
is  very  considerable.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  enabled 
also  to  understand  Tiow  it  is  that  ozone  has  such  superior 
power  as  an  oxidizing  agent  as  compared  with  ordinary 
oxygen,  for  it  is  evident  that,  in  reactions  into  which  oxy- 
gen enters,  for  every  32  grammes  employed  an  amount  of 
energy  corresponding  to  at  least  29,600  heat  units  must 
be  expended  in  order  to  separate  the  two  atoms  forming 
the  oxygen  molecules  from  each  other;  whereas,  mostly, 
when  ozone  is  employed,  the  amount  of  energy  to  be 
expended  is  only  that  required  to  effect  the  decomposition 
of  the  ozone  molecules  into  0„  -t-  0,  which  is  probably  very 
small. 

The  amount  of  oxidation  effected  by  the  same  amount  of 
ozone  -viiries,  however,  according  to  the  Mature  of  the  body 
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2KI    +    OH, 

Potassium 
lodldo. 


2     ^      ^3 

Water.         Ozono. 


oxidized,  ana  Brodic's  csperiments  sliow  that  four  classes 
of  oxidations  uiay  be  effected  by  ozono  : — 

lu  the  first  class  of  reactions  one-third  of  tho  molecule  is 
active  iu  effecting  oxidation,  the  i-etaaining  two-tliirds  being 
obtained  as  oxygen,  so  that  the  volume  of  oiygeu  ob- 
tained is  the  same  as  the  volume  of  ozone  operated  upon. 
If  tho  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  active  in  effecting  oxida- 
tion are  placed  within  brackets,  this  clatis  of  oxidations  is 
expressed  by  the  equation — 

03  =  02  +  (0)    ■     ....     I. 

The  action   of  ozone  on  a  solutioa  uf   sodium  dioxide, 

quoted  above,  and  its  action  on  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide — 

-f  O,    =    O..    -{-    I,    -f    2KH0, 

Oxygca.      icdliu.         J^^^;'^- 

on  ferrous  chloride  and  sulphate,  on  an  acid  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  on  sodium  arseuite,  are  si)ccial 
cases  of  this  class  of  oxidations. 

In  the  second  class  of  reactions,  four  atoms  of  oxygen 
from  two  molecules  of  ozone  are  active,  the  remaining  two 
atoms  being  obtained  as  oxygen  ;  or 

203  =  0,-f4(C)  .    .    .    n. 

The  oxidation  of  strongly  alkaline  solutions  of  sodium 
hyposulphite,  tho  oxidation  of  liydriodic  acid,  and  tho 
oxidation  of  barium  pentasulphide  are  included  in  this 
class. 

In  a  third  class  of  reactions,  ten  atoms  of  oxygon  from 
four  molecules  of  ozone  are  active  in  promoting  oxidation, 
a  single  molecule  of  oxygen  being  obtained ;  or 

403=Oo-i-io(o)  ....   in. 

Tho"  oxidation  of  sodium  sulphydrate  and  of  hydriodic 
acid  at  0°  C.  are  to  be  referred  to  this  class. 

Lastly,  in  a  fourth  class  of  reactions,  tho  entire  molecule 
is  active  in  effecting  oxidation ;  or 

p3  =  3(0) IV. 

Examples  of  this  class  are  afforded  by  the  oxidation  of  tin 
dichloride,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  iicutral  and  slightly 
alkaline  solutions  of  sodium  hyposulphite. 

That  ozone  can  thus  enter  into  reaction  in  so  mauy 
different  ways  affords  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
compound  nature,  and  by  these  reactions  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  known  gases,  and  estimated. 

The  reaction  with  potassium  iodide  is  usually  employed 
for  the  detection  of  ozone,  tho  liberation  of  iodine  being 
rendered  evident  by  ttio  addition  of  starch  paste,  which 
with  iodine  furnishes  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  The  libera- 
tio:i  of  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  is  not  alone  sufficient 
proof,  however,  of  the  presence  of  ozone.  By  comparing 
at  different  times  tho  depth  of  colour  produced  on  exposing 
slips  of  paper  moistened  with  starch  paste  and  jxitassium 
iodide  solution  to  tho  air,  for  tho  same  Iccgth  of  time,  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  amounts  of  ozone  uresent  may  bo 
obtained. 

Conwoimds  of  Ilydrogen  tolth  Oxygen. 

Water. 

Symtol,  OH5;  Molecular  wt.,  17!)(5. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  mixed  do  uot  enter  mto 
reaction  at  tho  ordinary  temperature ;  but  tho  contact  of 
flame  or  of  any  other  rod-hot  body,  the  passage  of  the 
alectric  spark,  and  tho  contact  of  platinum  cause  reaction 
to  take  place  with  explosion.  Tlio  Hame  and  the  electric 
apark  act  by  their  intense  heat,  and  the  nature  of  the 
influence  which,  perhaps,  heat  exercises  in  inducing  tho 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  has  already  beeu 
pointed  out ;  but  the  action  of  platinum  is  more  obscure. 
Spongy  platinum  and  tho  fine  powder  of  that  metal  called 


platinum  black,  altho»igh  cold,  cause  tho  mixed  gases  to 
explode  as  readily  as  L'auie  does.  Even  polished  slips  of 
platinum,  if  perfectly  clean,  will  cause  the  reaction  io  tok? 
place,  although  more  slowly.  It  appears  that  at  first  th'.* 
absorption  of  tho  gases  on  the  surface  of  the  cold  metftl, 
and  the  conscq\iont  approximation  of  their  particles,  is 
sufficient  to  induce  the  combination  of  a  part  of  the  gases ; 
this  being  accompanied  by  the  development  of  heat,  tho 
metal  becomes  warmed  and  acts  more  vigorously,  and  the 
combination  of  further  quantities  of  the  gases  takes  place, 
by  which  more  heat  is  developed,  so  that  by  degrees  the 
metal  becomes  red-hot,  and  if  any  of  the  mixed  gases  be 
still  uncombiued  it  cause*  them  to  explode.  In  the  case 
of  the  powder  or  the  sponge,  especially  the  former,  all  this 
takes  place  eo  rapidly  from  the  enormous  surface  of  the 
metal,  that  it  becomes  red-hot  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced, 
and  fires  the  mixture  as  rapidly  as  a  flame.  Now,  it  is 
well  known  that  metallic  platinum,  and  especially  spongy 
platinum,  or  platinum  black,  readily  condenses  gases  upon 
its  surface ;  but  the  condensation  is  attended  by  the  de- 
velopment of  heat,  and  it  seems  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  its  action  in  causing  the  combination  of  hydrogen 
with  oxygen  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  action  of 
flame, — that  the  platinum,  in  fact,  does  not  itself  induce 
the  combination,  but  that  the  heat  resulting  from  the  con- 
densation of  the  gases  by  the  platinum  is  the  direct  cause 
of  the  reaction.  Graham's  researches  have  shown  also 
that  heated  platinum  absorbs  hydrogen,  and  the  absorp- 
tion is  doubtless  accompanied  by  tho  development  of  heat ; 
this  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  action  of  platinum 
becoming  more  ^ngorous  as  it  becomes  warmer. 

A  series  of  experiments  by  Von  Jleyer  (Journal  fur 
praktlsche  Chemie,  1876,  p.  121)  may  here  be  referred  to, 
as  illustrating  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  influence  of 
finely-divided  platinum  in  causing  the  combination  of 
gases.  It  was  first  shown  by  Bunsen  that  when  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  is  exploded  with  insuflS- 
cient  oxygen  to  convert  those  two  gases  respectively  into 
water  and  carbon  dioxLde,  whatever  the  proportions  em- 
ployed, the  quantities  oxidized  are  always  in  a  simple 
molecular  ratio.  From  Von  Meyer's  experiments  it  ap- 
pears that,  when  a  similar  mixture  is  placed  in  contact  with 
finely-divided  platinum,  although  the  oxidation  is  effected 
very  slowly,  tho  same  law  obtaiiis.  Whereas,  however, 
when  the  mixture  of  tho  three  gases  is  exploded,  always 
relatively  more  hydrogen  than  carbon  monoxide  is  oxi- 
dized, tho  proportion  in  which  the  two  gases  are  burnt  being 
on  the  average  about  as  3  to  1,  the  reverse  is  tho  case  when 
their  oxidation  is  slowly  effected  with  the  aid  of  platinum ; 
in  tho  latter  case  the  number  of  molecules  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide o.\idized  to  the  dioxide  is  from  7  to  8  times  as  great 
as  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  oxidized  to  water. 

When  o.xygcn  and  hydrogen,  from  whatever  cause,  enter 
into  reaction,  it  is  always  in  the  proportions  to  form  water, 
— that  is,  invariably  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  o( 
hydrogen  gas  to  1  volume  of  o.xygen  gas.  Any  excess  of 
either  is  left  uncombiued.  If  the  water  which  is  formed 
be  measured  as  steam  or  gas,  and  its  volume  compared 
with  tho  volume  of  tho  mixed  gases  at  tho  same  tempera- 
ture before  combination,  it  is  found  that  condensation  han 
taken  place,  2  volumts  of  water  gas  being  obtained  from  2 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas ;  hence — 


2H, 


O2  =  2H,0 . 


Hydroffien.      Ozjgcn.      Water. 

In  the  liquid  state,  however,  the  volume  of  the  watei 
formed  is  so  small  as  compared  with  the  volume  occupied 
by  the  mixed  gases  that  it  may  be  neglected,  so  that  if 
the  contraction  in  volume  which  occurs  on  explosion  is 
measured  at  tho  ordinary  temperature,  two-thirds  of  tho 
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contraction  represents  the  hydrogen,  and  one-third  the 
oxygen,  which  has.  disappeared.  This  enables  us  to  use 
hydrogen  to  determine  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  in  air, 
or"  in  any  gaseous  mixture,  one-third  of  the  contraction 
which  occurs  when  a  measured  quantity  of  the  gas  is  ex- 
ploded with  a  measured  excess  of  hydrogen  representing 
the  amount  of  oxygen  present. 

The  affinity  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen,  as  measured  by  the 
teat  developed  by  their  combination,  is  very  great,  68,376 
units  of  heat,  according  to  Thomsen,  being  evolved  in 
the  combination  of  16  grammes  of  oxygen  with  2"005 
grammes  of  hydrogen,  the  product  being  liquid  water  at 
18'  C.  By  burning  the  two  gases  together  from  a  jet  the 
most  intense  artificial  heat  that  is  known,  except  that  of 
the  discharge  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  is  produced. 

It  is  well  here  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  equations  ordinarily  employed  to  express  the  formation 
o£  water  from  its  elements,  and  vice  versa  the  resolution  of 
water  into  its  elements,  viz. — 

2H2-hO.,  =  2H,0, 
and 

2H20  =  02  +  2Hi,, 

do  not  take  into  account  that  in  the  one  case  a  large 
amount  of  heat  is  developed,  and  that  in  the  other  case  a 
corresponding  amount  of  energy  is  expended.  These 
equations  merely  represent,  in  fact,  the  distribution  of 
weight  in  the  changes,  and  therefore  are  but  imperfect  ex- 
pressions of  what  really  occurs,  since  the  development  of 
heat  in  the  formation  of  water,  and  the  absorption  of  heat, 
or  the  expenditure  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  some 
other  form  of  energy  in  its  decomposition,  are  integral 
parts  of  the  changes,  the  amount  of  heat  developed  or  ab- 
sorbed, under  given  conditions,  being  as  definite  and  con- 
stant as  the  weights  of  the  substances  which  enter  into 
reaction  and  are  produced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
equations  employed  to  represent  chemical  change. 

The  composition  of  water  may  be  determined  by  burn- 
ing a  known  weight  of  hydrogen  in  an  excess  of  oxygen, 
and  weighing  the  water  produced ;  then  the  ditference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  burnt  and  of  the  water 
produced  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  hy- 
drogen. Or  hydrogen  is  passed  over  a  weighed  quantity 
of  copper  oxide  in  a  tube  heated  to  redness  ;  the  hydrogen 
then  reduces  the  oxide  or  removes  the  oxygen  from  it, 
forming  water,  which  is  carefully  collected  and  weighed, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  tube  of  copper  oxide 
suffers  is  carefully  determined.  .  The  loss  of  weight  of  the 
copper  oxide  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  amount  of  water  produced  is 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  combined  with  this  amount  of 
oxygen. 

The  amount  ot  oxygen  combined  with  2  parts  by 
weight,  or  2  atoms,  of  hydrogen  is  usually  stated  to  be  16 
parts,  and  16  is  generally  regarded  as  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen.  But  from  the  examination  of  the  determinations 
which  have  been  made  by  various  elements  of  the  com- 
position of  water,  Staas,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  exact  determinations  of  atomic  weights  yet  made, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  number  is  too  high,  and 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  certainly  not  higher 
than  15'96.  Thomsen  has  recently  determined  the  amount 
of  water  produced  by  burning  2  litres  of  hydrogen  in  an 
excess  of  oxygen,  and  taking  Regnault's  numbers  for  the 
specific  gravities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  Le  obtains  a 
number  for  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  which  is  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  that  given  by  Staas. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  water  is  a  clear, 
transparent,  tasteless,  and  odourless  liquid ;  it  appears 
colourless  wheu  seen  in  small  quantity,  but  that  it  really 


has  a  pale  blue  colour  is  apparent  when  a  shining  white 
object  is  viewed  through  a  column  several  feet  in  thickness. 

Water  is  solid  at  temperatures  below  0°  C,  0°  C.  being 
the  temperature  at  which  frozen  water  or  ice  melts ;  the 
melting  point  is  diminished  by  increase  of  pressure  to  the 
slight  extent  of  0'00757°  C.  for  each  additional  atmosphere. 
Water  expands  in  freezing,  its  density  compared  with 
water  at  0°  C.  being  •92.  The  conversion  of  liquid  water 
at  0°  C.  into  solid  water  or  ice  is  accompanied  by  the  libera- 
tion of  heat,  and  heat  is  rendered  latent  or  absorbed  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  melting  of  ice, — the  quantity  of  heat 
absorbed  or  liberated  in  the  melting  of  ice  or  freezing  of 
water  being  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  79  times 
its  weight  of  water  from  0°  to'l°  C. 

Water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures  when  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  or  other  gases,  and  the  vapour  given 
off  has  a  density  and  tension  determined  by  the  tempera- 
ture; the  tension  of  the  vapour  rapidly  rises  with  the 
temperature,  until  at  100°  C.  it  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric pressure  (760  mm.),  and  the  water  boils.  The 
boiling  point,  however,  rapidly  rises  with  increase  of  pres- 
sure, and  sinks  when  the  pressure  is  diminished ;  thus 
under  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  water  boils  at 
121°  C,  and  under  the  pressure  of  twelve  atmospheres  at 
190°  C.  When  water  boils  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric temperature  it  is  converted  into  1600  times  its 
volume  of  vapour.  The  conversion  into  vapour  is  attended 
with  the  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  heat, — the  quan- 
tity of  heat  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  in  the  conversion 
of  water  at  100°  C.  into  steam  of  the  same  temperature 
being  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  536  times  the 
weight  of  water  converted  into  steam  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

Water,  chemically  speaking,  is  a  remarkably  neutral 
substance,  and  hence  its  great  value  to  the  chemist  as  a 
solvent.  There  are  very  few  substances  which  are  not  to 
some  extent  dissolved  by  it,  but  the  solubility  of  different 
substances  is  very  unequal.  Heat  generally  increases  its 
solvent  power,  whilst  cold  diminishes  it ;  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  however.  The  dissolution  of  sub- 
stances which  may  again  be  separated  from  the  solution 
undecomposed  is  accompanied,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
with  an  absorption  of  heat,  as  will  be  evident  on  inspection 
of  the  table  on  p.  485.  In  the  first  column  the  name  of 
the  substance  is  given,  and  in  the  second  its  formula ;  the 
third  "exhibits  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  (in 
grammes)  in  which  one  molecule  (in  grammes)  of  the  sub- 
stauce  is  dissolved  at  about  18°  C;  the  fourth  column 
shows  the  number  of  units  of  heat  developed  or  absorbed,  the 
-  sign  indicating  that  heat  is  absorbed,  and  the  +  sign 
that  it  is  developed. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  num- 
bers such  as  are  contained  in  the  table,  especially  as  we 
are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  substance* 
in  solution  in  water.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
heat  developed  or  absorbed  on  dissolving  a  solid  substance 
is  the  mean  result  of  several  distinct  operations,  which 
partly,  perhaps,  involve  an  absorption,  and  partly  a  de- 
velopment of  heat.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
change  of  state  from  the  solid  to  the  b'quid,  which  in  most 
if  not  all  cases  involves  an  expenditure  of  energy;  then, 
many  substances  on  dissolving  in  water  combine  with  it, 
the  combination  probably  being  always  attended  with  de- 
velopment of  heat.  Contraction  also  generally  takes  place 
in  the  dissolution  of  salts  in  water,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  development  of  heat,  arising  from  the  great 
resistance  which  water  offers  to  compression.  Chemists, 
moreover,  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  very  many  if  not 
all  substances,  even  those  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as 
stable  in  presence  of  water,  enter  to  a  greater  or  leai  ex- 
tent into  reaction  with  water  wheiS  dissolved  in  it ;  a  sola- 
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tion  of  sodium  cliloriJe,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
tydrochloric  acid  formed  by  the  reaction — 

NaCl    +    OH,     =     HCl       +       NaOH, 

Sodlom  chloride.      Waler!      Hydrochloric  acid.      Sodium  hydroxldci 


Table  of  Phenomena  attending  SohUion  o 

/  Sails 

in  Watei: 

Kama 

Fonnuli 

1  No.  of  uiiUs 
''"•o'l      of  heat 
mols.  o(      dcvclorcil 
water    1  or  absorbid 
takcD.     per  molecule. 

1.   Crystalliiu!   Chlorine, 
Bromine,  and  Iodine 
compouiids. 

Lithiutn  chloride 

LiCl 
NaCl 

KCl 

NaUr 

KBr 

Nal 

KI 

MgCl, 

AljCl, 

NaNO, 

KNO, 

AgNO, 

TINO, 

Ba(NO,). 

Sr(NO,), 

Pb(N03), 

Na,SO, 

NajSOj  +  lOHjO 

K.SO< 

MgS0i+7H,0 
ZnSOi  +  7H5O 
FeSO.  +  7HjO 
NiSO^  +  7HjO 
CoSO,  +  7H,0 

200 
200 
5    200 
(    100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
800 
TOO 

200 
200 
200 
300 
400 
400 
400 

400 

f     50 

100 

■1    200 

400 

[  600 

400 

400 

400 

400 

800 

800 

+     8,440 

-  1,180 

-  4,440 

-  4,410 

150 

-  6,080 
+      1,220 

-  &,110 
+    35,920 
+  153.690 

-  5,060 

-  8,520 

-  6,440 

-  9,970 

-  9,400 

-  4,620 

-  7,600 

60 

-  17,460 

-  18,130 

-  18,550 

-  18,760 

-  18,810 

-  6,380 

-  3,910 

-  4,240 

-  4,510 

-  4,250 

-  3,570 

Sodium  chloride 

Potassium  chloride  

Sodium  bromide 

Potassium  bromide  

Sodium  iodide  

Magnesium  chloride  ...... 

Aluminium  chloride 

2.  Nitrates. 

Barium  nitrate 

Strontium  nitrate 

Lead  nitrate    

8.  Sulphates. 

bodiom  sulphate • 

Potassium  sulphate 

Magnesium  sulphate 

Iron  sulphate ; 

Nickel  sulphate 

Cobalt  sulphate 

The  occurrence  of  reactions  of  this  kind  would  in  many 
cases  involve  an  absorption,  but  in  others  a  development 
of  heat.  The  only  two  substances  mentioned  in  the  above' 
table  which  develop  heat  to  any  extent  when  dissolved  in 
vrater,  it  will  be  seen,  are  magnesium  and  aluminium  chlo- 
rides. Both  of  these,  however,  are  known  to  form  com- 
pounds with-  water,  and  both  probably  enter  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  into  reaction  with  it  in  the  manner  above 
pointed  out.  It  is  oven  probable  that  the  latter  cannot 
exist  as  such  when  dissolved  in  water ;  the  development  of 
so  large  an  amount  of  heat  is  therefore  readily  understood. 
But  at  present  we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
the  difference  observed  between  salts  such  as  potassium  and 
sodium  iodides,  which  so  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
most  respects,  one  of  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  absorbs 
6110  units,  whilst  the  other  develops  1220  units  of  heat 
when  dissolved  in  water. 

From  this  it'  will  be  obvious  that  the  study  of  the  con- 
dition of  salts  in  solution  ia  beset  with  difficulties ;  the 
thermochemical  method  of  investigation  appears  in  most 
cases  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  applicable,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  new  substances  at  onco  introduces  a  new  sot 
of  conditions,  but  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the 
phenomena  attending  dissolution,  even  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  possess  only  a  limited  value,  and  at  present 
only  general  conclusions  can  bo  drawn  from  them. 

^  Water,  as  we  have  already  stated,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  oxides  of  many  of  the  clemcuta,  forming 
two  cksseti  of  compounds, — the   acids,  and  tho   metallic 


hydroxides  or  hydrates.  The  general  properties  and  relac 
tions  of  these  two  classes  of  compounds  may  with  advantage 
now  be  discussed. 

Tho  monoxides  of  the  highly  positive  monad  elements 
ccesivm,  rubidium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  form 
with  water  easily  soluble  hydroxides,  which  cannot  be  de- 
composed by  heat ;  their  solutions  are  soapy  to  the  touch, 
and  restore  the  blue  colour  to  vegetable  infusions  which 
have  been  reddened  by  an  acid.  These  hydroxides  aro 
usually  term'ed  alkalies, — a  solution  which  has  the  power 
of  restoring  the  blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus  being  said 
to  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  term  alkali  is  of 
Arabic  origin,  and  was  at  first  given  to  the  crude  sodium 
carbonate  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  a  solution 
of  which  is  soapy  to  the  touch  and  restores  the  blue  colour 
to  reddened  litmus,  and  like  the  above-mentioned  hydrox- 
ides also  has  powerful  cleansing  properties. 

The  hydroxides  derived  from  the  monoxides  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium,  which  are  less  positive  elements, 
also  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  they  are  not  nearly 
so  soluble  in  water ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  barium  hy- 
droxide, they  are  decomposed  on  ignition,  yielding  tha 
oxide  and  water.  None  of  the  remaining  positive  ele- 
ments, except  thaUium,  furnish  soluble  hydroxides  which 
exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Similar  differences  may  be  observed  between  the  oxides 
of  negative  elements,  which  furnish  acids  when  combined 
with  water.  Thus,  the  monoxide  of  the  highly  negative 
element  chlorine  readily  dissolves  in  water,  but  the  acid 
produced  is  exceedingly  unstable  ;  similarly,  the  acids  de- 
rived from  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  soluble,  but  of  low 
stability.  The  oxides  of  the  less  negative  elements,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  however,  furnish  very  soluble  acids,  which 
exhibit  considerable  stability,  being  with  difficulty  resolved 
into  the  oxide  and  water. 

The  lower  oxides  of  the  most  positive  elements  enter  into 
combination  with  water  in  such  proportions  as  to  produce 
compounds  containing  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen ;  for  example,  sodium  monoxide  and  watef 
furnish  sodium  hydroxide — 

NaoO    -f    OHj   =    2NaOH; 

SotKum  monoxide.      Water.      Sodium  hydroxide. 

and  barium  oxide  and  water  yield  barium  hydroxid(J~» 
BaO     4-    OHj   =    BaOjHo  or  Ba(0H)2 . 

Bailum  oxide.       Water.  Burlum  hydroxide. 

Hence  those  hydroxith-s  may  bi'  looked  upon  as  coiiibina- 
tionsot  the  respective  elements  with  tlie  monad  compound 
radicle  (OH)  or  hydroxy!;  and  the  various  coinpoumla 
olitalned  from  the  oxides  of  the  remaining  elements  by 
t  he  action  of  water  may  either  be  regarded  as  similarly 
con.stituted,  or  may  be  viewed  as  combinations  of  one  or 
more  OH  groups  with  coinpouiul  radicles  formed  by  the 
union  of  tho  element.s  witli  oxygen.  Thus,  we  may  regard 
nitric  acid,  H.N'Oj,  a.-i  a  compound  of  the  two  iiionud 
lailicles,  (NO,)'  and  (OH)';  siilpliuiic  acid,  II. SO^,  ns  a 
eomliination  of  the  dyad  radicle  (,S0..)  with  two  OH 
groups;  and  phosphoric  acid,  lL,r04,  as  acombiiiatiou  of 
the  triad  radicle  (TO)  with  three  monad  hydroxyl  groups. 
The  number  of  Oil  groups  which  may  be  associated 
with  a  single  atom  of  a  given  simple  radicle  or  element, 
cir  with  r  compound  radicle,  entirely  depends  upon  the 
nature  of '.hi  railicle,  but  does  not  aiijioar  ever  to  exceed 
four;  the  stability  of  the  comjiound  also  varies  with  the 
radicle,  tlie  tendency  to  form  stable  compounds  witli  OH 
being  the  greater  the  more  i)Ositive  the  radicle.  In  the 
•use  of  comiiounils  of  fi^-bly  positive  radicles  with  sevenil 
Oil  groups,  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  tlie  elenientw  of 
one  or  more  nioliniles  of  water  to  separate  from  the  com- 
pound, thus  producing  a  body  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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a  combination  of  one  or  more  OH  groups  with  an  oxygen- 
ated radicle.  For  instance,  ferric  hydroxide,  Fe2(0H)i; , 
very  readily  loses  water,  forming  compounds  such  as 
FeP(0H)4  and  Fe,0,,(OH)„. 

Nearly  all  the  bodies  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on 
the  oxides  of  the  non-metals  are  to  be  regarded  as  compounds 
of  oxygenated  radicles  with  hydroxy!,  and  are  more  or 
less  acid  in  character.  As  a  rule,  the  more  negative  the 
radicle  with  which  OH  is  associated  the  more  powerful 
will  be  the  acid,  and  since  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  the 
radicle  renders  it  more  negative,  the  acid  furnished  by  the 
higher  oxide  of  an  element  is  usually  more  stable,  and  also 
a  more  powerful  acid,  than  that  furnished  by  the. lower 
oxide  ;  thus,  sulphurous  acid,  HnSO,,  is  extremely  unstable 
as  compared  with  sulphuric  acid,  H^SO^,  and  a  much  less 
powerful  acid,  but  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  dyad  radicle  (SO),  and  the  latter  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  dyad  radicle  (S0„),  with  twice  the  monad 
radicle  (OH).  The  behaviour  of  the  positive  elements  is 
exactly  complementary  of  this,  since  the  greater  the  amount 
of  the  negative  element  oxygen  associated  with  them  the 
[ess  is  the  tendency  to  furnieh  corresponding  hydroxides 
when  combined  with  water,  and  the  less  the  stability  of 
the  resulting  hydroxides ;  and,  as  a  rule,  also  the  basic  pro- 
perties both  of  the  oxides  and  of  the  hydroxides  correspond- 
ing to  them  become  much  less  pronounced  as  the  relative 
pi-oportion  of  oxygen  increases. 

In  all  cases  in  which  oxides  unite  with  water  to  produce 
Stable  combinations,  much  heat  is  developed ;  the  stability 
of  the  compounds  formed  by  the  combination  of  water 
with  oxides,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  directly  in  proportion- 
to  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  their  formation,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  formation  of  many  of  the  most 
unstable  hydroxides  from  their  elements  would  be  accom- 
panied by  an  absorption  of  heat;  hence  . their  instability 
is  readily  understood. 

When  the  hydroxides  are  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
solutions  of  the  acids,  mostly  neutral  solutions  are  pro- 
duced,— that  is  to  say,  solutions  which  do  not  affect  either 
blue  or  red  litmus.  The  acid  is  then  said  to  be-  neutral- 
ized by  tho  hydroxide,  or  vice  versa.  The  basic  oxides 
which  furnish  hydroxides,  and  indeed  the  basic  oxides 
generally,  behave  in  a  similar  manner  with  acids.  In  these 
cases  a  salt  is  produced  J  thus,  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
hydroxide  to  sulphuric  acid  the  salt  sodium  snlphate  is  ob- 
tained— 

2NaOH     +     ^a.^0^     =     Na^SO^    +   2H„0. 

Sodium  hydioxido.      Sulpbiuic  acid.      Sodium' sulphate,        Watec 

Obviously,  we  may  regard  the  salts  produced  in  this  man- 
ner as  formed  by  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  by  more  or  less  positive  elements  or  simple  radicles, 
and  they  may  actually  in  many  cases  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  the  metals  on  the  acids ;  for  example — 

Zn  -t-   H^SO^    =     Hj    -f     ZnSO, 

Zi..e.      Suipiiuvic  acid.      Bydrogen.      Zinc  soiptmte. 

They  are  also  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  union  of 
a  more  or  less  basic  with  a  more  or  less  acid  oxide.  But 
a  large  number  of  salts  are  known  derived  from  the  acids 
by  the  displacement  of  hydrogen  by  compound  radicles  ; 
thus,  many  of  the  salts  of  the  element  vanadium  are  formed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  group  (VoO,)"',  which  functions 
as  a  tetrad  element,  in  place  of  the  hydrogen  of  acids, 
vanadyl  sulphate  being  (V202)'^(SO^)2.  The  ammonium 
salts  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  displacement  of 
,hydrogsn  in  acids  by  the  monad  compound  radicle  (N'H4)'. 
But  the  hydrogen  of  many  hydroxides  may  also  be  displaced 
by  positive  elements  or  radicles ;  for  example,  zinc  hydrox- 
ide, although  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  solutions  of 
the  alkalies,  and  on  heating  metallic  zinc  with  a  concen- 


trated solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  it  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen — 

Zn -)- 2H0K  =  Zn"(0K)2 -f  Hj . 
Zinc  hydroxide  and  similar  compounds,  therefore,  display 
both  basic  and  acid  functions ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  deny 
the  compounds  formed  from  them  by  introducing  positive 
elements  in  place  of  hydrogen  the  title  of  salts. 

Another  cUss  of  oxy-salts  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
different  oxides  of  the  same  element;  the  compounds  of 
fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  with  positive  elements, 
and  of  acid  with  basic  sulphides,  are  also  termed  salts,  tho 
compounds  of  sulphur  being  distinguished  as  snlpho-salts 
or  thio-salts,  whilst  those  of  the  four  other  elements  are 
distinguished  as  haloid  salts. 

From  this  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  term  salt  is 
of  very  wide  application,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  define  it  in  a  few  words.  It  is  also  extremely  diffi- 
cult strictly  to  define  an  acid,  for,  although  the  very 
greatest  difference  is  observable  between  the  compounds 
of  the  oxides  of  highly  negative  and  of  highly  positivo 
clement^  with  water,  the  differences  become  less  and  less 
marked  as  we  pass  from  one  end  of  the  series  to  the  other. 
The  only  definition  which  really  separates  bodies  which 
are  usually  regarded  as  true  acids  from  hydroxides  pos- 
sessing acid  properties  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  whilst 
the  hydrogen  in  all  hydroxides  which  exhibit  basic  pro- 
perties may  be  displaced  by  negative  and  also  in  some 
instances  by  positive  radicles,  the  hydrogen  in  acids  can 
only  be  displaced  by  positive  radicles.  For  example,  tho 
hydrogen  in  zinc  hydroxide  may  be  displaced  by  the  posi- 
tive radicle  potassium  and  by  the  negative  radicle  NOj ,  but 
it  is  only  possible  to  displace  the  hydrogen  in  sulphuric 
acid  by  positive  radicles.  This  definition  is  not  applicable, 
however,  to  organic  acids. 

The  extent  to  which  hydrogen  may  be  displaced  in  an 
acid  by  positive  radicles  is  termed  its  basicity,  an  acid 
which  contains  a  single  atom  of  displaceable  hydrogen 
being  termed  moncfbasic,  and  acids  containing  two  or  three 
atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  dibasic  or  tribasic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hydroxides  and  basic  oxides  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  monacid,  diacid,  ortriacid,  ifca,  according  as  they 
are  capable  of  neutralizing  a  single  molecule,  two,  or  three 
molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid ;  thus,  sodium  hydroxide  is 
monacid  since  a  single  molecule  neutralizes  a  single  molecule 
of  monobasic  nitric  acid,  forming  the  salt  sodium  nitrate — 


NaOH    +    HNO3    =    NaNOa    + 


OH^, 

Water. 


Sodlam  hydroxide.     NItilc  acid.  Sodium  nltmte. 

and  barium  hydroxide  is  a  diacid  base  since  it  neutralises 
two  molecules  of  nitric  acid — 

BaOjHj   +   2H:N-03=  Ba(NOs)j-t-  2OH2. 

Bai-lum  hydroxide.    Nitric  acid.      Barium  nitrate.      Water. 

'  But  we  may  also  regard  the  salts  formed  by  the  action  of  acids 
on  hydroxides  as  derived  irom  the  latter  by  the  displace- 
ment of  hydrogen  by  negative  compound  radicles, — sodium 
nitrate,  for  example,  as  sodium  hydroxide  in  which  the 
atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  the  monad  com- 
pound radicle  NOj ;  hence  we  may  define  the  acidity  of 
hydroxides  to  be  the  extent  to  which  hydrogen  may  be 
displaced  in  them  by  negative  radicles. 

In  polybasic  acids,  that  is  to  say,  in  acids  containing 
two  or  more  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  it  is  possible 
to  displace  the  hydrogen  step  by  step  ;  thus,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  a  single 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid,  only  one-half  the  hydrogen  in 
the  acid  is  displaced — 

NaOH    +       H.,SO^      =         NaHSO^     +     OH^ 

Sodium  hydroxiJe.      Sulphilric  add.      Sodium  hydrogen  snlphate.    Wnter. 

but  by  the  addition  of  a  second  molecule  of  the  hydroxide 
the  second  atom  of  .hydrogen  is  also  displaced — 
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NajSO^ 

Sodium 


+   OH 


2- 

Water. 


NaOH   +   NanS04   = 

Sodium  Sodium  hydrogen 

bydroxido.  sulphute.  suJphate. 

Salts  derived  from  acids  by  the  partial  displacement  of 
their  hydrogen  are  termed  acid  salts,  those  in  which  the 
hydrogen  displaceable  by'  metals  is  entirely  displaced  being 
termed  normal  salts.  Similarly,  when  the  hydrogen  in 
polyucid  hydroxides  is  entirely  displaced  by  negative 
radicles,  normal  salts  are  obtained,  but  when  it  is  only 
partially  displaced  the  so-called  basic  salts  are  produced, 
which  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  hydroxides 
that  the  acid  salts  bear  to  the  acids.  Thus,  from  the  triacid 
hydroxide,  bismuth  hydroxide,  Bi"'(0H)3,  and  the  mono- 
baaic  acid,  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  normal  bismuth  nitrate 
and  two  -basic  bismuth  nitrates  : — 


(NOj 

(NO3 

(NO, 

Bi   {NO3 

Bi 

\  NO3           Bi 

^OH 

Uo^ 

(oh 

1  OH 

i"Covmal  salt. 

Bask  salts. 

These  salts  are  strictly  comparable  with  the  normal  and 
two  acid  salts  produced  from  the  tribasic  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  monacid  hydroxide,  sodium  hydroxide  : — 

f  ON9  ( ONa  ( ONa 

PO  {  ONa         PO  {  ONa         PO  \  OH 

( ONa  (oh  (oh 

Nonnal  salts.  Acid  salts. 

Two  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  constitution  of 
the  salts  formed  by  displacing  the  hydrogen  in  polybasic 
acids  by  polyad  elements  ;  the  formula  of  barium  sulphate, 
for  example,  maybe  represented  by  either  of  the  following 
formulre : — 

so,{g>Ba,      so,{g;^-g}so„ 

according  as  it  is  supposed  that  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a 
single  molecule  of  the  acid  are  displaced,  or  that  two  mole- 
cules of  the  acid  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
salt,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  each  being  displaced  by  each 
of  the  barium  atoms.  There  is  not  at  present  sufficient 
evidence  to  enable  us  to  decide  definitively  in  favour  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  views,  but  the  great  tendency  which 
the  polybasic  acids  exhibit  to  form  double  salts  appears  to 
render  the  latter  tho  more  probable. 

The  formation  of  salts  by  the  action  of  acids  on  metallic 
oxides  and  hydroxides  is  in  all  cases  attended  with  a 
development  of  heat.  This  subject  has  been  very  care- 
fully studied  by  several  chemists,  especially  by  Thomsen, 
whoso  results  for  a  number  of  acids  arc  given  in  the  follow- 
ing tables.     The  amount    of  heat  developed   in  the  re- 

a<='ion—  aNaOHAq  ,  Q  Aq  ,— 

that  is  to  say,  on  adding  a  solution  of  o  molecules  (in 
grammes)  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  one  mole- 
cule (in  grammes)  of  the  acid,  represented  by  Q, — is  given 
for  a  number  of  acids  in  the  first  of  the  following  tables. 
The  second  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in 
the  reaction — 

NaOHAq ,  aQAq  > 

•i.e.,  on  adding  a  solution  of  one  molecule  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide to  a  solution  of  a  molecules  of  the  acid  Q.  Each 
molecule  (in  grammes)  of  sodium  hydroxide  was  dissolved 
in  200  molecules  (in  grammes)  of  water,  and  the  solutions 
of  the  acids  were  of  equivalent  strength  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  number  of  grammes  of  acid  rcquijed  to  form  a  normal 
gait  with  23-t- 16  -t- 1  or  40  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide 
were  dissolved  in  18x200  or  3600  grammes  of  water. 
The  temperature  at  which  tho  two  solutions  were  mixed 
in  all  tho  experiments  was  about  18°  C.  The  results  are 
expressed  in  hundretls  of  heat-units,  and  according  to 
Thomsen  they  may  all  bo  relied  011  within  1  oer  cent. 


(aXaOHAq ,  QAq). 


Q=l  molecuie. 


Name  of  Acid. 


Monobasic  Acids. 

Hydrochloric  

Hj'drobromic 

Hydriodic 

Hydroflnorio 

Hydrosulpliuiic- 

Hydrocyanic 

Hypocliloious  

Nitric 

Hypofiliosphorous.. 

Jletnphosiihoric 

formic 

Acetic 


Dibasic  Acids, 
Hydroiluosilinio  .. 
Hydrochloropl.ttinic 

Sulphuric  

Selcnic 

Chromic 

Sulpliurous 

.Selenioua 

Dithionio 

Pliosphoroiis 

Carbouic 

Boiic    

Silicic 

Stannic  

Oxalic 

Succinic  

Tartaric 


Tribasic  Acids. 

Citric  

Phosphoric 

Arseuio  


Tclrabasic  Acids. 
Pyrophosphorio . . . . 


H.Cl 

H  .Br 

H.I 

H.F 

H.SH 

H.CN 

H.OCI 

H.NO3 

H .  PH„Oi, 

H .  PO; 

H  .  CHO„ 

H .  c.nA 

H,..SiF, 

Hj.PtClj 

H^.SO^ 

H,.SeO. 

H^.CrO^ 

h;.so3 

Hj . SeOj 

H2.S.,0g 

H, .  PHO3 
H„.C03 
H;  .  B.jOj 
Hi .  SiOj 
H"  . SnOj 
H„ .  COj 
Hl.C^HjOj 

h;.c,ha 

H3.C,HA 
H3.PO, 
H3.  ASO4 

H,.PA 


GS-5 

68-5 

63 

80 

39 

11 

49 

C3 

n 

71 

c'(i' 


71 


74 

64' 
32 


137 

137 

137 

103 

77 

28 

36 

137 

152 

144 

132 

132 

138 
136 
146 
148 
131 
159 
148 

143 

110 

111 

43 

138 

124 
124 


144 


137 

137 

137 

103 

78 

27 

96 

137 

153 


133 

266 

272 
310 
304 
247 
290 
270 
271 
284 
202 
200 
52 

283 

242 
253 

250 
271 
27t 

286 


272 
310 
304 
292 
293 
276 


273 


289 
205 

258 

382 
340 
359 


206 

54 

96 

286 

244 


206 


527 


410 
353 
374 

■   ' 

554 


(NaOHAq,  oQAq). 


Q=:l  molecule. 


Nome  of  Acid. 


Monobasic  Acids. 

Hydrochlorie 

Hydrobroraic 

Hydriodic 

Hydrofluoric 

Hydrosnlphnric... 

Hydrocytulio 

Nitric 

Hypophosphovous., 
Mctaphospborio .. ., 

Forinio 

Acetic 


Dibasic  Acids. 

Hydrolluoailicic 

Hydrochloi'oplatiuic 

Sulphuric  

Solenic 

Chromic 

Sulphurous 

Selenioua 

Dithionio  

Phosphorous 

Carbouic 

Boric 

Silicic 

Stannic 

Oxalic 

Succinic  

Tartaric 


Tribasic  Acids. 

Citric 

Phosphoric 

Arsenic 


Tetrabatic  Acids. 
Pyiophosphoric. 


Formula. 


H.Cl 
H.Br 
H.  I 
H.F 
H.SH 
H.CN 
H .  NO3 
H.PIljOj 
H .  PO, 
H .  CHO5 
H .  CjHjO, 


H,. 
H.. 
H,. 
H„. 

h;. 
H5. 

H3. 

H,. 
H.. 
H.. 
H.. 
H.. 


SiF„ 

Ptcfe 

SO, 

SeO, 

frCl, 

SO, 

SeOj 

CO, 

B,0, 

SiO, 

Sndj 

C5O, 

C,HA 

c.u.o, 


n3.cjt,a 
irj.po, 

H,.  AsO, 
H..P,0, 


187 
137 
130 
100 
77 
28 
136 
154 
14iJ 

132 


142 


149 


129 
65 


138 


137 
137 
137 
103 
77 
28 
137 
l.^ 
144 
132 
132 


68-5 

08  .-. 

68-5 

82 

39 

14 

08 

76 


60 


133  133 

130  130 
146  155 
143  152 

131  124 
159!l45 
148  135 

...  135 
148ll42 
110:101 
lUilOO 

43  26 


OS 
78 
76 
03 
73 
09 


40 


96 

68 


138 

124 
124 

124 
14& 
150 


Ml 

121 
127 

125 
135 
138 


61 

135 
■24 
71 
CI 


86 

127 
113 
120 


34 


09 
59 
62 


144  14» 


132  91 
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To  facilitate  comparison  bttween  the  various  acids  tliey  are 
arranged  in  the  following  table  almost  in  accordance  with. 
the  amounts  of  heat  developed  on  the  addition  of-  sodium 
hydroxide  to  equivalent  quantities. 


Q 

Units  of  heat 
develoiied  in 
tin:  reaction 
(iXaOHAq, 
QAq). 

Name  of  Acid,                      Formula, 

Hydrofluoric 

Sulphuric     

2H.F1 

Hj .  SO4 

Hj.SeO^ 
2(H.PH,0J 

H„ .  SO3 
2(H".  PO3) 
-Hj.PUO, 

H,.C,0, 

2H.CI 
2K.Br 
2H.I 
2H.CIO3 
2H .  NO3 
H,.S,Oa 
Hj.SeOj 
H„ .  PtCls 
H;.SiF, 
2iH.S0,C,H.) 
2{H.CH0.,) 
2(H.C,h;0,) 

i(H,.PA> 
H^.POjH 
Hj.AsO^H 

|(H3.C,HA> 
H,.C,HA 

n,.c,H,o, 

Hj.CrO^ 

H,.CO, 
H,.B,0, 

2(H.0C1) 

2(H.SH) 

2(H .  CN) 

i(H,.SnO^) 

4(H4.SiO,) 

32,540 
31,380 
30,390 
30,320 
28,970 
23,750 
28,370 
28,280 

27,480 
27,500 
27,350 
27,520 
27,360 
27,070 
27,020 
27,220 
26,620 
26,930 
26,400 
26,310 
26,370 
27,080 
27,580 

25,470 
25,310 

24,160 
24,720 

20,180 
20,010 
19.370 

15,480 

5,530 

4,780 
2,710 

Selenic         

HypophosplioroU3. . . 
Sulphurous 

Metaphosphorio 

Phosphorous 

Oxalic    

Hydrochloric 

Kydrobromic 

Hydriodic 

Cldori,o 

IJitric   

Chloroplatiiiic 

Vluosilicic   

Pyrophosphoric 

Phosphoric 

Arsenic  

Citric 

Tartaric    

Succinic 

('hr'^mi'^- 

Carbonic 

Boric      

Hypochloroua 

Hydroaulphuric 

Stannic  

from  these  tables  it  will  be  evrdent^(l),  that  when  a 
molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  aqueous  solution  enters 
into  reaction  with  an  acid,  the  heat  developed  is  very 
nearly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  acid  present  until 
this  amounts  to  1,  J,  J,  or  \  molecule,  according  as  the 
acid  is  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  or  tetrabasic ;  but  that  when  the 
amount  of  acid  added  exceeds  that  requisite  to  form  the 
normal  salt,  the  different  acids  behave  differently,  heat 
being  in  some  cases  developed,  and  in  others  absorbed, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  acid;  and  (2),  that 
mostly  when  a  molecule  of  an  acid  in  aqueous  solution 
eaters  into  reaction  with  sodium  hydroxide,  the  amount  of 
heat  •  developed  increases  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  latter,  and  until  1,  2,  3,  or  4  molecules  are 
added,  according  as  the  acid  is  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  or  tetrabasic ; 
the  further  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  not  then 
attended  with  any  considerable  development  of  he;it. 

Very  different  amounts  of  heat,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
developed  on  neutralizing  the  different  acids,  but  there  is 
mostly  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  results  obtained  in 
the  case  of  acids  which  from  chemical  evidence  are  known 
to  be  closely  allied.  Thus,  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and 
hydriodic  acids  exhibit  the  same  heat  of  neutralization ; 
and  the  numbers  for  sulphuric  and  selenic  acids,  and  for 
phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  are  very  similar.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  considerably  from  the 
allied  monobasic  acids  since  the  addition  of  the  first  half 
molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  produces  less  heat  than  the 
ttcond,  which  is  not  improbably  owing  to  thd  forqiation  of 


the  acid  salt  IIFoNa ;  it  differs  also  by  its  high  he;it  ol 
neutralization. 

The  tables  show  also  that  the  dibasic  acids  may  be 
divided  into  several  groups,  according  to  the  amounts  of 
heat  developed  on  the  addition  of  the  first  and  second 
molecules  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  first  group  inclrfdes 
hydrofluosilicic  and  hydrochloroplatinic  acids,  the  amount 
of  heat  developed  by  the  second  molecule  of  hydroxide 
being  equal  to  that  developed  on  the  addition  of  the  first 
molecule.  The  second  group  includes  sulphuric,  selenic, 
oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids  ;  with  these  acids  less  heat  is  de- 
veloped by  the  first  than  by  the  second  molecule  ;  thus : — 


Sodium  liydroxide. 

Suiplmiic 
acid. 

Sulenlc 
acid. 

Oxalic 
acid. 

Tartaric 
acid. 

1st  Molecule 

2d 

146 
164 

148 
156 

138 
145 

124 
129 

In  the  third  group,  which  includes  sulphurous,  selenioua, 
carbonic,  and  boric  acids,  and  probably  also  chromic, 
phosphorous,  and  succinic  acids,  the  contrary  is  the  case  :— 


Sodium  liydroxide. 

Sulphurous 
acid. 

Selcniou* 
acid. 

Carbonic 
acid. 

Boric 
acid. 

1st  Molecule 

2d        , 

159  . 
131 

148 
122 

110 
92 

Ill 

89 

The  tribasic  acids  exhibit  similar  differences ;  thus  : — 


Sodium  hydroxide. 

citric  acid. 

Arsenic  acid. 

Phoephoric  acid 

l3t  Molecule 

124 
126 
132 

150 

126 

83 

143 

123 

C9 

2d         

sa      

These  differences  which  acids  of  the  same  basicity  ex- 
hibit when  submitted  to  tbermochemicaI_  investigatioD 
correspond  to  differences  in  their  chemical  behaviour. 
For  example,  when  a  solution  of  citric  acid  is  neutralized 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated  to  crystallization, 
the  trisodium  salt  NajCgHj.Oj  is  readily  obtained,  but 
when  a  solution  of  phosphoric  or  arsenic  acid  is  similarly 
treated,  the  disodium  salt  NajHPO^  or  NajHAsO^  is 
formed ;  the  trisodium  salts  of  these  acids  can  only  ba 
procured  by  adding  sodium  hydroxide.  Apparently  tha 
trisodium  salts  of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  are  par- 
tially decomposed  by  water,  as  their  solutions  are  strongly 
alkaline ;  hence  the  third  molecule  of  hydroxide  does  not 
effect  the  complete  conversion  of  the  di-into  the  tri-sodium 
salt.  The  behaviour  of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  discussed 
later  on. 

All  soluble  hydroxides  when  in  solution  appear  to  hava 
nearly  the  same  heat  of  neutralization,  as  will  be  seea 
from  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  developed  on  neutralizing  solutions  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  various  hydroxides  with  a  solution 
of  one  molecule  (in  grammes)  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  the 
equivalent  quantities  (2  molecules)  of  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  at  18°  C. : — 


Name  of  hydroxide. 

SuJphui-ic 
acid. 

Hydrochlol'ic 
acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

Lithium  hydroxide  

Sodium           „         

Potassium       , 

Thallium 

Barium            „          

Strontium      , 

Calcium           , 

31,290 
31,380 
31,290 
31,130 

30^710 
31,140 

27,700 
27,490 
27,500 
27,520 
27,780 
27,630 
27,900 

27,360 
27,540 
27,380 
28,260 

But  very  different  amounts  of  heat  are  developed  on 
dissolving  the  hydroxides  which  are  insoluble  in  water  in 
acids.      The.  following  numbers  represent  the.  heat  at 
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Jiiiutralization  of   various  Lydroxidcs  insoluble   in    water 
by  a  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  • — 

Magnesium  hydroxide 31,220 

(  Manganese  ,,  26,480 

26,110 


Niclicl 

Cobalt 

Iron 

Cadmium 

Zinc 

Copper 


.24,670 
.24,920 
.23,820 
.2.3,410 
,.18,440 


Thoinsen,  however,  considers  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  amounts  of  heat  developed  when  these  hydrox- 
ides are  dissolved  in  acids,  and  when  soluble  hydroxides 
are  neutralized,  are  due  to  the  heat  absorbed  in  rendering 
them  soluble ;  or  in  other  words,  that  solutions  of  these 
hydroxides  would  have  the  same  heat  of  neutralization  as 
solutions  of  soluble  hydroxides. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  thermochemi- 
cal  investigation  of  the  behaviour  of  acids  with  metallic 
hydroxides  is  the  proof  that  when  sodium  hydroxide,  for 
example,  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  two  acids  in  insufficient 
quantity  to  neutralize  both,  the  sodium  salts  of  the  two 
acids  are  seldom  formed  in  the  proportions  in  which  the 
two  acids  are  mixed.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  2  mole- 
cules of  sodium  hydroxide  is  mixed  with  a  solution  con- 
taining two  molecules  of  monobasic  nitric  acid  and  one 
molecule  of  dibasic  sulphuric  acid,  two-thirds  of  the  sodium 
hydroxide  enter  into  reaction  with  the  nitric  acid  and 
one-third  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  avidity,  as  it  is 
termed  by  Thomsen,  of  nitric  acid  to  enter  into  re.actfcn 
with  sodium  hydroxide  is  thus  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  avidity  of  hydrochloric  acid  for 
sodium  hydroxide  is  equal  to  that  of  nitric  acid,  but  the 
avidities  of  hydrnbromic,  hydriodic,  and  hydrofluoric  acids 
are  less  than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  iii  the  proportion 
HCl:HBr:H[  :HF=100  :89:79:5. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  tliermochemical 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  acids  and  hydroxides,  we  may 
observe  that  the  interpretation  of  most  of  the  remarkable 
results  to  which  we  have  alluded  has  not  been  given. 
The  study  of  this  branch  of  chemistry  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  is  beset  with  difficulties,  but  its  importance  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  At  present  we  scarcely  know 
more  than  that  in  the  formation  of  a  given  substance  a 
certain  amor.nt  of  heat  is  finally  developed  or  absorbed, 
but  in  most  cases  we  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  oue  or 
more  of  the  several  distinct  operations  which  wo  believe 
aro  involved  in  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced,  so 
that  the  results  given  by  difi'erent  substances  cannot  as  a 
rule  be  satisfactorily  compared. 

Many  substance.^  belonging  to  all  classes  of  chemical 
compounds  unito  with  water,  forming  combinations  from 
which  it  may  be  again  expelled  by  the  application  of  a 
greater  or  loss  degree  of  heat,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  these  combinations  are  crystalline,  the  Water 
is  said  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  water  of  crystallization. 
Thus,  potassium  hydroxide  crystallizes  with  2  molecules 
of  water,  as  KHO  -I-  2H.,0  ;  copper  sulphate  v/ith  5  mole- 
cules, as  CuSO.,-1- OHjO  ;  and  sodium  sulphate  with  7 
)ind  with  10  molecules.  The  water  may  usually  be  ex- 
pelled from  these  compounds  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  and  many  salts  part  with  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion on  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  others  are  not  deprived  of 
it,  or  more  than  a  part,  unless  very  strongly  heated. 
Copper  sulphate,  for  "example,  readily  loses  4  of  the  5 
molecules  of  water  with  which  it  combines,  but  the  remain- 
ing molecule  is  only  expelled  by  heating  to  about  200°  C. ; 
5  of  the  7  molecules  of  water  in  crystallized  magnesium 
sulphate  are  readily  removed,  and  the  sixth  is  expelled 
at  about  150°  C,  but  the  seventh  is  retained  at  200°  C. 


The  compounds  containing  water  of  crystallization  aro 
usually  denied  the  title  of  atomic  compounds  ordinarily 
applied  to  combinations  of  two  or  more  elements  in  which. 
it  is  supposed  the  constituent  atoms  are  all  associated  in  a 
single  molecule  under  the  influence  of  the  force  which  has 
received  the  name  of  chemical  affinity,  and  in  contra- 
distinction are  termed  molecular  compounds,  being  regarded 
as  combinations  of  two  or  more  separate  molecules.  This, 
although  perhaps  true  of  many  of  the  compounds  contain- 
ing water  of  crystallization,  is  certainly  not  true  of  all,  and 
notably  of  the  sulphates  which  are  only  deprived  of  their 
water  by  heating  to  high  temperatures. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide,  H202  =  33-92. 

This  compound  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  its 
elements,  but  there' appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  may 
be  formed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  water,  since 
it  is  produced  in  many  cases  of  slow  oxidation  in  presence 
of  water,  and  particularly  in  processes  where  ozone  is 
formed.  It  is  produced  in  small  quantity  when  water  is 
decomposed  by  an  electric  current,  especially  when  small 
electrodes  are  employed.  Its  formation  in  this  manner 
may  be  regarded  as  an  oxidation  of  water,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  the  direct  product  of  electrolysis,  and 
that  the  oxygen  evolved  is  a  secondary  product  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  dioxide ;  thus — 


SH^O 


■  H^-t-    HA 


2H202=02-(-2H20. 

It  is  usually  prepared  from  barium  dioxide  by  double  de- 
composition with  hydrochloric  or  carbonic  acid : — 


BaO, 


+ 


2HC1 


H„0. 


BaCU 


Barium  dioxide.      HydrogcQ  chloride.      Hydrogea  dioxide.      Barium  chloride. 

Hydrogen  dioxide  or  peroxide  is  an  exceedingly  un- 
stable substance,  and  readily  decomposes  even  in  aqueous 
solution  into  water  and  oxygen,  especially  on  heating.  The 
solution  is  more  stable  if  slightly  acid.  A  dilute  solution 
may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  hydrogen  dioxide  was  obtained  in  this 
manner  by  its  discoverer  Thtnard  as  a  colourless  trans- 
parent lit^uid,  of  specific  gravity  1-452,  which  did  not 
freeze  at  -  30°  C. ;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  has 
ever,  been  prepared  quite  free  from  water.  It  did  not 
rod^den  litmus,  but  had  a  birsh  bitter  taste;  when  placed 
upon  the  hand  it  instantly  turned  the  cuticle  white. 

Hydrogen  dioxide  exhibits  the  closest  resemblance  to 
ozone.  Thus,  it  is  decomposed  by  mere  contact  with  finely- 
divided  metals,  such  as  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  witb 
evolution  of  oxygen.  Like  ozone  it  is  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  entering  into  reaction  with  silver  oxide,  for  example, 
to  form  water,  oxygen,  and  metallic  silver  : — 

-H..fi,  +  Ag.p  =  U„0  -I-  2Ag  +  Oj . 

According  to  Fairley,  about  37,000  units  of  heat  are 
developed  in  the  production  of  32  grammes  of  oxygen  by 
this' reaction,  which  thus  affords  further  proof  of  the 
strength  of  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  oxygen,  as  probably 
the  heat  developed  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  atoms.  Many  other  oxides 
are  reduced  by  it,  cither  to  the  metallic  state  or  to  lower 
oxides,  oxygen  being  evolved  and  water  produced. 

But  hydrogen  dioxide  is  also  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent.  Thus,  it  decolorizes  a  solution  of  indigo  ;  it  con- 
verts sulphurous  acid,  H„S03,into  sulphuric  acid,  HjSO,  ; 
lead  sulphide,  PbS,  into  lead  sulphate,  FbSO^ ;  and  many 
oxides  into  higher  oxides.  It  decomposes  a  solution  of 
hydriodic  acid  with  separation  of  iodine : — 

H20...+  2HI  =  2H20-Hj. 

With  the  aid  of  this  reaction  an  important  series  of  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  the  connection  between  the  con» 
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ditions  of  a  clicmical  ckange  and  its  ainouat  have  boen 
made  by  Harcourt  and  Esson.  The  experiments  consisted 
in  adding  successive  equal  portions  of  sodium  hyposulpliite 
to  a  solution  containing  hydrogen  dioxide,  hydriodic  acid, 
and  a  littlo  starch.  13y  this  reagent  the  iodine  which  is 
continually  being  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  dioxide 
on  the  hydriodic  acid  is  instantly  reconverted  into  iodide, 
so  that  the  liquid,  though  it  contain  starch,  and  though 
iodine  is  being  formed  iu  it,  remains  quite  colourless  as 
long  as  any  hyijosulphite  is  present.  But  when  the  last 
trace  of  hyposulphiie  has  been  removed  by  the  action  of 
the  iodine,  the  portion  of  iodine  next  formed  remains  free, 
and  the  liquid  becomes  suiUeuly  blue.  The  addition  of 
another  small  pertiou  of  hyposulphite  again  removes  the 
colour,  and  until  all  the  hyposulphite  is  decomposed  the 
solution  remains  colourless,  and  then  again  becomes 
saddenly  blue.  The  intervals  at  ivliich  the  blue  colour 
aj)peared  were  carefully  noted,  and  the  amount  of  hydro- 
gen dioxide  decomposed  being  known  from  the  amount 
of  hyposulphite  employed,  the  quantity  of  dioxide  decom- 
posed in  a  given  time  was  thus  determined.  The  observed 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Amount  of 
Dioxide 

Time  from  llie 
bcfitnniiiK  in 

Chcnacal 
ciinnge  in 

Interval 

ill 

minutes. 

eachintervol. 

minutes. 

20-95 

0-00 

10-95 

4-57 

4-57 

18-95 

9-37 

4-80 

a7-95 

14-5 

5-13 

16-95 

19-87 

5-37 

15-95 

25-57 

5-70 

14-95 

31-63 

C-11 

13-95 

38-20 

C'52 

12-95 

45-23 

7-03 

11-95 

52-82 

7-59 

10-95 

61-12 

8-30 

9-95 

70-15 

9-03 

8-95 

80-03 

9-93 

7-95 

91-27 

11-19 

6-95 

103-88 

12-61 

6-95 

118-50 

14-62 

4-95 

135-85 

•17-35 

3-95 

157-00 

21-15 

2-95 

181-53 

27-53 

1-95 

2-23-45 

33-92 

•95 

291-13 

66-73 

The  general  couclusiou  deducible  from  these  experi- 
ments is,  that  the  amount  of  change  at  any  moment  varies 
directly  with  the  amount  of  dioxide  present  in  the  solution  ; 
ia  accordance  with  this  law,  the  quantities  of  dio-xide  at  the 
end  of  a  series  of  times  takeu  iu  arithmetical  progression 
are  themselves  in  geometrical  progression.  This  law  of 
chemical  action  has  been  corroborated  by  the  investigation 
of  other  reactions,  and  it  is  probably  of  very  general  appli- 
cation. 

'When  hydrogen  dioxide  solution  is  mixed  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  barium  hydroxide,  crystalline  hy- 
•draled  barium  dioxide,  BaOj-f  6HoO,  separates — 

HjO,     -I-     Ba(0H)2'     =     RiOj      +     211.^. 

Hydrogen  dioxide.    Bsiiara  liydroxide.    Bflt-lum  dioxide.  Water. 

In  a  similar  manner,  peroxides  of  many  metals  are  preci- 
pitated on  the  addition  of  their  salts  to  a  solution  of 
Lydrogeu  dioxide. 

,  Hydrogen  dioxide^  it  will  be  evident,  differs  remarkably 
from  hydrogen  monoxide  or  water.  Its  instabOity,  and 
its  tendency  to  enter  into  reaction  -with  other  bodies  with 
separation  of  oxygen,  appear  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  its  decomposition  into  water  and  oxygen  is  attended 
with  the  development  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
lieat.  The  "behaviour  ©f  .ozone  and  hydrogen  dioxide,  in 
fact,  strikingly  illustrates  one  of  the  most  important  laws 
oLpheuiicai  action,  viz.,  that  those  decompositions  _  and 


reactions  which  are  attended  with  the  aevelopment  of 
heat  always  take  place  more  readily  than  those  which 
require  an  absorption  of  heat,  and  they  take  place  the 
more  readily  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  which  is 
liberated.  The  heat  developed  by  the  decomposition  of 
ozone  and  hydrogen  dioxide,  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  same  cause,  being  due,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,' 
to  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  atoms. 

Fluorine — Culoeine — Beomine — Iodine. 

Muorine,  SjTiibol,  F  ;  Atomic  TTt. ,    19-1 ;  MolecuUr  wt.,    (1) 

Chloriiu:,  „        CI;            „           3536;         „                70-72. 

Bromine,  „        Br;            „           7975;         ;fl             159-60. 

lodiM,  „        I;              ..          126-53;          „"•             253-07  j 

These  four  elements  form  with  metals  conipounds" 
analogous  to  sea-salt,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name 
halogens,  or  salt-producers  (from  aXs,  sea-salt),  has  been 
applied  to  them,  their  compounds  with  other  radicles  being 
frequently  termed  haloid  compounds.  They  are  always 
classed  together  on  account  of  their  close  analogy  iu  pro- 
perties, but  there  are  numerous  and  very  important  dis- 
tinctions between  them. 

The  element  fluorine  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  all 
attempts  to  isolate  it  having  failed  on  account  of  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  vessels  which  can.  withstand'  its 
action.  Chlorine  is  a  gas  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
whilst  bromine,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  is  a 
mobile  red  liquid,  so  deep  in  colour  as  to  be  almost  opaque, 
and  iodine  is  a  black,  crystalline,  and  very  brittle  solid,' 
which  exhibits  metallic  lustre. 

None  of  these  elements  are  ever  met  with  in  the  free 
state,  but  their  compounds  are  very  widely  distributed,  and 
they  are  to  be  detected  in  most  rocks  and  soils,  in  spring  and 
sea-water,  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  animals.  Fluorine 
occurs  most  abundantly  in  combination  ivith  calcium  a.n 
fluor-spar,  and  chlorine  in  combination  with  sodium  as 
ordinary  salt,  large  deposits  of  which  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe;  considerable  deposits  of  bromine  in 
combination  with  potassium  have  within  recent  years  been 
discovered  in  Stassfurt,  but  no  abundant  source  of  iodine 
has  hitherto  been  discovered. 

Chlorine  was  discovered  by  Scheelein  1774,  and  was  so 
named  on  account  of  its  colour  (from  xXwpos,  green),  but 
its  elementary  nature  was  first  established  by  Davy  in 
1810.  Bromine  was  first  described  in  1826  by  Balard, 
who  obtained  it  from  bilteni,  the  mother  liquor  of  sea- 
water,  after  the  less  soluble  salts  have  been  extracted  by 
evaporation  and  crystallization  ;  it  was  named  on  accoimt 
of  its  irritating  odour  (from  /Spw/ios,  a  stench).  Iodine  was 
discovered  by  Courtois  in  1811,  in  the  waste  liquors  from 
the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate  from  the  ashes  of 
sea-weed ;  it  received  its  name  from  the  beautiful  -violet 
colour  of  its  vapour  (lociSiJ?,  violet-coloured). 

Chlorine  is  usually  prepared,  both  in  the  laboratory  and 
on  the  large  scale,  by  gently  heating  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  ^nth  manganese  dioxide ;  tho 
reaction  appears  to  take  place  in  two  stages, — the  first  con- 
sisting in  the  formation  of  the  manganese  chloride  corre-j 
spending  to  manganese  dioxide — 

MuO,    +    4HC1      =      IMnCl^    + 


Manpancse 
dloxido. 


Xlj^drochlorlc 
eclU. 


3Ianpoiioso  tctrt- 
chJoilde. 


2H„0; 

Water. 

but  this  compoun'd  is  so  unstable  that  it  bre-aks  up  inUy 
chloriae  and  a  lower  chloride  of  manganese — 
CL    +   MnCL 


MnCl^     =     ^.2 

ManRaneso  letr.-     chlorine, 
ctiloadc. 


ManfTor^M 
dichJ';;lde. 


It  may  be   procured  directly  from  salt  by  acting  on  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  raangaaess  dioxide^ with  sulphurifi 
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acid,  but  in  this  case  Lydi'ochloric  acid  in  first  produced  by 
tlie  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  salt — 

NaCl  +  H,,SO,  =  HCl  +  NaHSO^ 

The  hydrochloric  acid  then  ente'rs  into  reaction  with  the 
manganese  dioxide,  as  explained  above,  but  the  manga- 
nese dichloride  is  converted  into  manganese  sulphate  and 
liydrocliloric  acid  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  foUowinc 
equation  therefore  expresses  the  final  result,  but  does  not 
ttike-  into  account  that  there  are  several  stages  in  the  re- 
»ction — 

2NaCl      +      3H,s6j      +       MnO., 


Sodium  cbloi'idc 

CI,     +     2OH2 


Chlorine, 


Sulphuric  aciiJ, 

+ 


Wator. 


jrnSO^ 

MonRaiicBG 
sulphate. 


ManganetiQ  dioiKIe. 

Sodium  hydrogea 
BiUpImto. 


Eramine  and  iodine  are  obtaiued  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner  by  treating  the  liquid  containing  the  bromide  or 
iodide  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  process  for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  has 
been  recently  introduced  by  Deacon,  which  consists  iu 
passing  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid 'gas  and  air  through  a 
heated  brickwork  chamber  filled  with  pieces  of  firebrick  or 
marble  which  have  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  and  dried.  The  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  forms  water  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  aiid  chlorine  is 
liberjited,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes  by  which 
this  is  effected  is  not  known.  The  reaction  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum at  a  temperature  of  ijb.out  500°  C,  which  is  much  below 
that  at  which  oxygen  alone  acts  upon  hydrochloric  acid  to 
form  water  and  chlorine ;  the  copper  sulphate  is  but  little 
affected,  although  a  certain  amount  is  always  transformed 
into  chloride.  There  ran  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
decomposition  )s  tHe  result  of  recurrent  action,  and  another 
somewhat  .similar  method  of  obtaining  chlorine  may  bo 
quoted  in  illustration.  Thus,  when  a  mixture  of  silica  and 
Bodium  chloride  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  oxygen, 
chlorine  is  evolved,  and  the  chloride  is  converted  into 
silicate^ 


2SiOo 

Slllco.' 


■f    4NaCl     +     O2   = 

Sodium  chloride.      Oxygen. 


SNa^SiO,  +   2C1.,; 

Sodium  blllcate.      Chlorine, 


but  on  pa.saing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  the  silicate  it  is 
re-converted  into  the  chloHde  and  silica — 

Na.SiOg      +      2HC1     =     SiO^    +    2NaCl    +    OH, 

Sudluin  Blllcato       Hydrochloric  add.      SUica.'      Sodlmn  chlorlilo.       Water. 

Hence,  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  together  with  air  over 
the  mixture  of  silica  and  chloride,  a  continuous  evolution 
of  chlorine  is  obtained,  reaction  in  the  one  direction  having 
no  sooner  taken  place  than  reaction  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion sets  in.  There  car.  be  little  doubt  that  the  produc- 
tion of  chlorine  by  Deacon's  process  is,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  result  of  a  series  of  changes  in  opposite  directions,  the 
nature  of  which,  however,  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Chlorine  is  very  readily  condensed  by  a  pressure  of  about 
4  atmospheres  at  15°  C,  or  by  cold  alone  at  about  50"  C, 
into. a  yellow  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  about  1-33, 
but  it  has  not  been  solidified.  Bromine  has  at  0°  C.  the 
specific  gravity  3-188  ;  it  boils  at  59°'5  C,  yielding  a  dense 
rod  vapour,  and  solidifies  at  -  24°-5  C.  Iodine  melts  at 
107°  C,  and  boils  at  about  175°  C,  yielding  a  magnificent 
purple  vapour. '  Chlorine  gas  and  the  vapour  of  bromine 
and  iodine  have  a  pungent,  irritating^  disagreeable  odgar, 
and  are  irrespiiable.  Water  at  10°  C.  diesolvcs  about  2-5 
times  its  bulk  of  chlorine,  and  about  3  per  cent,  of  bromine, 
but  iodine'  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  into  .a  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and  water 
a  crystalline  hydrate,  CU-t-lOHjO,  is  produced,  and  a 
similar  compound  of  bromine,  Br, -I- lOH.p,  may  be 
obtained,  but  iodine  does  not  furnish  a  hydrate. 


The  halogens  /nrnish  with  hydrogen  componudi  ii 
which  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  is  nnited  with  a  singly 
atom  of  the  halogen,  viz.  : — 

njdfogcn  fluoride  or  hydrofluoric  acid,  HP 
„         chloride  „  hyclrochlorio    „     HGl 
„         bromide  „  hjdrobroraic   „     H13r 
„         iodide      ,,  hydiiodic  „     HI 

The  conditious  under  whicli  hydrogen  and  chlorine  ente* 
iuto  reaction  have  already  been  described,  and  we  havd 
seen  thaf  no  cha,ng6  of  volume  occurs  in  the  formation  0/ 
hydrogen  chloride  fi-om  its  elements.  A  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  bromine  vapour  does  not  explode  on  the 
application  of  flame,  but  hydrobromic  acid  is  slowly 
formed  when  the  mixture  is  heated ;  hydriodic  acid  is  also 
produced  when  iodine  is  heated  in  hydrogen.  Gore  has 
shown  that  hydrofluoric  acid  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
silver  fluoride  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen — ' 


2Agr 


H, 


2Ag; 

SUver. 


SHV     + 

silver  fluoride.      Hydrogen.     Hydrofluoric  add, 

and  he  finds  that  one  volume  of  hydrogen  in  uniting  with  flu- 
orine produces  two  volumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  thus. 
proving  that  the  constitution  of  hydrogen  fluoride  is  similar 
to  that  of  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide.  Hydrogen 
chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  gently 
heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water— 


NaCl     +     H„SO, 


HCl       +       NaHSO^.. 


Sodium  chloride.    Sulphuric  acl  J.   Hyrtrogu  u'chlerlde.  ■  Sodium  hydrogen  Bulpffate 

Hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide  cannot  be  prepared  in  this 
manner  from  metallic  bromides  and  iodides,  as  they  are 
partially  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  aoid,  bro- 
mine or  iodine  being  liberated ;  this  decomposition  takes 
place  much  more  readily  with  hydriodic  acid  than  with 
hydrobromic  acid — 

2HI      +      HoSO^    =    I,     -h      SOj-.-l-    20Hj. 

Hydrogeu  lodl  le.      Sulphuric  aild.      Iodine.      Sulphur  dioxide.   .  Water. 

Hydrobromic  and  hydriodic "  acid  are  therefore  usually 
prepared  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  compounds  of 
phosphorus  with  bromine  and  iodine ;  thus — 


PBr, 


Phosphorus  tiltromlde. 

PI3     + 

Phosphorna  trliodlde. 


PH3O3 


3H,,0  =     3HBr        -t- 

Water.  nj-di;ogen  hromlde.      Phoephorous  add. 

Sn^O  =     3HI       +       PH3O3. 

Warcr-.  Hydrogen  Iodide.      Phoaphoroua  acid. 


Hydrogen  fluoride  is  pro-oured  by  gently  heating  finel/ 
powdered  calcium  fluoride  or  fluor-spar  with  concentrited 
sulphuric  acid  in  leaden  or  platinum  vessels,  or  by  strongly 
heating  potassium  hydrogen  fluoride  in  a  platinum  re 
tort— 

CaPj     +      HJiO^      =      2HF       +■       CaSO^ 

CiUcluia  fluoride.      Sulphuric  add.      Kydroijen  fluoiHde.      Calcium  snli'l<«te 

HlCPj  =  HF        -^  KF. 

rotasalum  hydrogen  fluoride.      Hjdrogcn  Halrlde.      Potassium  flnoildo. 

The  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  the  halogens,  or,  as 
they  are  frequently  termed,  the  haloid  acids,  are  not  only 
similar  in  composition,  but  they  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  in  properties.  Thus,  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  at  ordinary  atnio.-'pheric  temperatures  are 
colourless  transparent  gases,  which  fume  strongly  in  moist 
air,  whilst  hydrogen  fluoride  is  a  highly  volatile  colourless 
liquid,  of  specific  gravity  'aSS  at  12°-7  C,  which  boils  at 
19°-4C. ;  its  vapour  fumes  strongly  iu  moist  air.  At  a 
temperature  of  10°  C,  under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres, 
hydrogen  chloride  is  condensed  to  a  colourless  liquid  of 
specific  gravity  r27,  but  it  has  never  been  solidified;  hydro- 
gen bromide  and  iodide  are  still  more  readilj'  liquefied, 
and  both  maybe  caused  to  solidify,  the  former  at  -  73°  C, 
and  the  latter  at  -SrC. 

The  circumstances  which  attend  the  formation  of  hydro- 
gen chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  from  their  elements,  and 
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Itheir  general  bebaviour,  show  tliat  the  affinity  of  chlorine 
for  hydrogen  is  much  greater  than  that  of  bromine,  whilst 
that  of  bromine  is  greater  than  that  of  iodine ;  and  as 
already  pointed  out  (p.  475),  a  considerable  amomit  of 
beat  is  developed  in  tlie  formation  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
but  a  less  aiiiuunt  in  the  formation  of  hydrogen  bromide, 
and  the  production  of  hydrogen  iodide  from  its  elements 
involves  the  absorption  of  heat.  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  heat  developed  or  absorbed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  compounds  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  abso- 
lute measure  of  the  affinity  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodiue  fur  hydrogen,  since  there  is  an  expenditure  of 
energy  due  to  the  change  of  state,  the  three  compounds 
being  gases,  but  one  being  formed  from  tno  gases,  the 
second  from  a  gas  and  a  liquid,  and  the  third  from  a 
gas  and  a  solid.  Jloreover,  as  \ve  believe  that  the  mole- 
cules which  enter  into  reaction  consist  each  of  two  atoms, 
the  combination  of  the  dissimilar  atoms  to  form  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  must  be 
preceded  by  the  separation  of  the  similar  atoms  which 
constitute  the  molecules  of  hydrogen,  and  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  and  there  must  be  an  expenditure  of 
energy  to  efi'ect  this  separation ;  it  appears  probable  that 
different  amounts  of  energy  are  expended  in  separating  the 
atoms  of  chlorine,  of  bromine,  and  of  iodine  from  each 
other,  and  we  may  further  assume  as  probable  that  the 
amount  of  energy  expended  in  the  separation  of  the  atoms 
is  greater  in  the  case  of  chlorine  than  of  bromine,  and 
greater  in  the  case  of  bromine  than  of  iodine,  although  at 
present  there  is  scarcely  any  experimental  evidence  which 
enables  us  to  draw  conclusions  of  any  value  in  proof  of  this. 

Hydrogen  fluoride  is  misciblo  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
and  much  heat  is  developed  on  mixing  the  two  substances ; 
hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  are  also  extremely 
soluble  in  water,  forming  colourless  strongly  acid  solutions. 
AVater  at  0°  C.  absorbs  '823  of  its  own  weight,  or  about 
493  times  its  bulk,  of  hydrogen  chloride  gas,  increasing  in 
volume  about  one-third,  and  acquiring  a  density  of  about 
1'23.  This  saturated  solution  consists  of  hydrogen  chloride 
and  water  in  about  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula 
HC1-h3HjO;  it  fumes  strongly,  and  when  heated  it  gives  off 
hydrogen  chloride  until  at  1 12'  C  a  more  dilute  solution  dis- 
tils ever,  corresponding  ajiproximately  in  composition  with 
the  formula  HCl  +  8H„0.  A  weaker  solution  when  heated 
jiarts  with  water  until  it  acquires  this  composition,  and 
then  distils  unchanged.  In  like  manner,  a  solution  con- 
taining about  4S  per  cent,  of  hj-drogen  bromide  distils  un- 
changed at  125^  C,  and  a  solution  containing  about  57  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  iodide  boils  constantly  at  127°  C. ;  these 
solutions  correspond  approximate!)  In  composition  with 
theformulse  HBr  + SH.O  and  2HI-(- 11H,0.  A  solution 
of  lydrogen  fluoride  approximately  of  the  composition 
IlF-fSH^O  distUs  unchanged  at  120°  C.  Eoscoe's  experi- 
ments have  shown,  however,  that  the  composition  of  these 
solutions  varies  w^ith  the  pressure,  and  that  there  exists  for 
each  pressure  a  solution  of  corresponding  strength  which 
undergoes  no  change  in  composition  when  distilled  under 
this  pressure,  and  therefore  has  a  constant  boiling  point. 
Hence,  the  apparent  constancy  of  composition  cannot  be 
regarded  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  definite  hydrate 
corresponding  in  composition  to  that  of  the  solutions  ob- 
tained on  distilling  under  a  given  pressure.  There  is  no 
eridence,  however,  to  invalidate,  but  much  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  haloid  acids  do  not  dissolve  in  water  as 
such,  but  that  they  form  definite  hydrates ;  and  if  it  be 
admitted  that  their  solutions  contain  defiuite  hydrates, 
their  behaviour  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  other  com- 
pounds which  decompose  when  heated,  but  furnish  pro- 
ducts which  can  reunite  to  form  the  parent  compound. 

According  to  Thomseu's  dcterminatiuus,  the  amounts  of 


heat  developed  wlien  gaseous  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic, 
and  hydriodic  acids  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  molecule  of  the  acid  to  400  molecules  of  water, 
are  as  follows — 

In  ths  dissolution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  17,314  heat-units. 
„  „  „         bromide,  19,207     „       „ 

„         iodide,     19,207     „       „ 

The  development  of  so  large  an  amount  of  heat,  al- 
though, doubtless,  in  a  great  measure  arising  from  the 
change  from  the  gaseous  to  th.e  liquid  state,  may  be 
regarded  as  evidence  that  the  acids  really  enter  into 
combination  with  water,  and  are  not  merely  dissolved;  it 
may  be  noticed  also  that  the  same  amounts  of  heat  are 
developed  in  dissolving  hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide,  and 
that  their  solutions,  which  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure  distil  unchanged,  have  nearly  the  saina 
boiling  point,  and  correspond  approximately  in  composition. 
Solutions  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  bromide  may  be 
preserved  unchanged,  but  the  solution  of  hydrogen  iodide 
gradually  becomes  brown,  especially  on  exposure  to  light, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  iodine,  the  hydrogen  being 
oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air — 

4HI       +       0.     =      2I2   +   2OH2. 

nydiogcn  Iodide.  Oxygen.  Iodine.  Water. 

On  the  other  hand,  solutions  of  chlorine  or  bromine  in 
water  may  bo  preserved  unchanged  in  the  dark,  but  when 
they  are  exposed  to  light  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  hydrogen 
chloride  or  bromide  produced — 

2CI2     +     2H,0    =    O,       +        4HC). 

Clilorioe.  W'atcr.  Osygett.  nydro;^en  chloride. 

A  solution  of  iodine  docs  not  undergo  alteration.  In  the 
presence  of  substances  which  have  a  tendency  to  enter 
into  reaction  with  oxygen,  water  is  often  readily  decom- 
posed in  this  manner  by  chlorine  and  bromine  without  the 
aid  of  light,  but  iodine  seldom  effects  this  change  ;  thus, 
on  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  the 
latter  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid—' 

H2SO3  +  H,,0  +    CI2    =    H2SO4'    +■     2HC1 . 

SiJiihul-ous  acid.    Water.        CMorinc.      Sulphuric  acid.      Hydrogen  chloride. 

The  bleaching  action  which  is  powerfully  exerted  by 
chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  and  less  powerfully  by 
bromine,  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  a  similar  change, 
the  substance  bleached  being  usually  one  which  has  a 
tendency  to  enter  into  reaction  with  cxygen. 

Chlorine  readily  displaces  bromine  and  iodino  from 
their  compounds  with  hydrogen  and  other  elements,  and, 
similarly,  bromine  displaces  iodine  ;  indeed  the  afilnity  of 
chlorine  for  other  elements,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
superior  to  that  of  bromine,  the  afl^nity  of  bromine  being 
in  like  manner  superior  to  that  of  iodine.  The  decom- 
position of  many  chlorine  compounds  by  the  corresponding 
bromine  aud  iodine  compounds,  and  of  bromine  com- 
pounds by  the  corresponding  iodine  compounds,  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  contradiction  to  this  state- 
ment, but  on  examination  of  all  such  reactions  it  is  found 
that  they  involve  a  development  of  heat,  and  therefore  are 
perfectly  normal  in  character.  For  example,  sUver  chloride 
is  converted  into  silver  iodide  by  digestion  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid — 

AgCl-t-HI  =  AgI  +  HCl. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  in  a  molecule  of  silver  iodide  and 
a  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride,  the  same  quantity  of  the 
same  elements  is  present  as  in  a  molecule  of  silver  chloride 
and  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  iodide.  But  in  the  formation 
of  the  latter  system  from  its  elements,  less  heat  is  developed 
than  in  the  formation  of  the  former ;  hence  reaction  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  above  equation  is  attended  with 
the  development  of  heat.     Thus,  in  the  formation  of  a  molo-. 
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cule  of  dissolved  Lydriodic  acid  from  Us  elements  13,170 
units  of  heat  aio  evolved,  and  about  3-1,800  units  of  heat 
are  developed  in  the  production  of  a  molecule  of  silver 
chloride;  whereas  39,320  units  of  heat  are  developed  iu 
the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  dissolved  hydrochloric  acid 
from  its  elements,  and  atout  18,G0O  units  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  molecule  of  silver  iodide.     But  — 

(34,800  + 13,170)  -  (18,650  +  39,320)  =  -  10,000 
that  is   to  say,  the  action  of   hydriodic   acid   on   silver 
chloride  is  attended  with  the  development  of  no  less  than 
10,000  units  of  heat 

All  metals  which  decompose  water  at  a  red  heat  or  at 
lower  temperatures  decompose  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  form  the  cor- 
responding metallic  chloride,  but  with  very  different 
degrees  of  readiness ;  thus — 

Zn     +     2HC1      =      Hj    -f     ZnClo, 

zinc.      Hydrogen  chloride.    .Hydrogen.      Zinc  chloride. 

According  to  Thomsen,  the  amounts  of  heat  developed  in 
the  production  of  2  grammes  of  hydrogen  by  the  action  of 
various  metals  on  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride 
are  as  follows  : — 

Lithium 125,860  Iicatui.its. 

Potassium 123,700     „        „ 

Sodium 114,380     „        „ 

Magnesium 108,290     ,,        „ 

Aluminium 79,880     ,,        „ 

Manganese 49,300     ,,        ,, 

Zinc 34,200     „ 

Iron 21,310     „ 

Cadmium 17,610     „        „ 

Lead 4,130    „       „ 

Exact  comparative  observations  of  the  degrees  of  readiness 
with  which  the  various  metals  evolve  hydrogen  from  a 
eolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  have  not  as  yet  been  made, 
but  from  ordinary  observations  it  appears  that  those  act 
most  readily  which  develop  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 
when  dissolved.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the 
behaviour  of  different  metals,  however,  since  miuute  quan- 
tities of  impurity  exert  a  most  remaikable  iufluence  ,  thus, 
ordinary  zinc  and  iron  dissolve  with  the  greatest  readiness 
in  a  dUute  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  but  the  pure 
metals  are  only  slowly  dissolved. 

Hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide  closely  resemble  hydro- 
gen chloride  in  their  behaviour  with  metals ;  mercury, 
however,  which  is  not  affected  by  hydrogen  chloride  or 
bromide,  slowly  dissolves  in  hydrogen  iodide.  Hydrogen 
fluoride  not  only  acts  with  great  readiness  upon  all  metals 
which  are  dissolved  by  the  other  haloid  acids,  but  likewise 
on  many  which  these  acids  do  not  attack, — copper  and 
silver,  for  example ;  and  it  also  dissolves  many  elements 
which  are  insoluble  in  all  other  acids,  such  as  silicon, 
boron,  titanium,  tantalum,  and  zirconium,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  Gore  lias  shown  that  anhydrous  liquid 
hydrogen  fluoride  and  cliloride  are,  in  most  cases,  much 
less  energetic  in  their  chemical  reactions  than  their  aqueous 
solutions;  this  is  probably  because  the  products  which 
are  formed  in  the  first  instance,  being  insoluble  or  diffi- 
cultly Boluble  in  the  acid,  form  a  coating  on  the  surface  of 
the  substance  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  and 
thus  preserve  it  from  further  action,  or  cause  the  action 
to  take  place  more  slowly ;  when  water  is  present  the 
product  is  dissolved,  and  thus  a  fresh  eurfacs  is  continu- 
ally exposed.  , 

The  haloid  acids  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  most 
Hjotallic   oxides   forming   water,    and   the    corresponding 
compound  of  the  metal  with  the  halogen;  thus — 
-ZnO      f     2HC1       =       ZnCK  +  OH, 

zinc  oildc.     Hydrogen  chloride.     Zinc  chloride.     Water. 

Fe.O,     -f      GHCl       =     FcoCl,   +   30H,. 

rcrrlcoildc.      Hydrogen  chloride.     Fcnlc  chloride.     Walcr. 


Hydrogen  fluoride  is  capable  of  dissolving  some  oxides, 
such  as  silica,  SiOo,  for  example,  which  are  not  affected  by 
the  other  haloid  acids.  It  is  in  consequence  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  haloid  acids  by  the  powerful 
corrosive  action  which  it  exerts  on  glass. 

The  haloid  acids  also  readily  enter  into  reaction  with, 
or  neutralize,  the  hydroxides,  forming  water,  and  the  cor- 
responding fluoride,  chloride,  bromide,,  or  iodide-r» 

NaOH       -1-       HCl       =       NaCl       +       HjO, 

Sodloin  hydroxide       n^drogca  chloride.      Sodium  chloiiJe,  Water, 

Ba(OH),      +      2HBr      =      BaBr^     +     2H2O. 

Daiitim  li}dioxldc.      Hydrogen  bromide.      Bailum  bromide.  Water. 

The  therraochemical  behaviour  of  hydroclJoric  acid  with 
Iiydroxides  has  already  been  discussed. 

Chlurine  euteis  into  reaction  with  many  of  the  elements 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  and  with  all  of 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  at  more  or  less  elevated  tem- 
peratures ;  its  union  with  phobj)Lorus,  and  with  finely 
divided  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  and  copper,  is  attended 
with  combustion.  Bromine  aud  iodiue  closely  resemble 
cliloiine  iu  their  behaviour  with  other  elements  ;  the  union 
of  bromine  with  other  elements,  however,  appears  always 
to  take  place  less  readily,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
develoiiment  of  less  heat  than  is  the  case  with  chlorine,  and 
the  affinity  of  iodine  for  most  other  elements  is  still  weaker 
than  that  of  bromine.  The  iodides  also  are  usually  leas 
stable  than  the  corresponding  bromides,  which  are  usually 
less  stable  than  the  corresponding  chlorides.  The  com- 
pounds of  the  halogens  with  metals  and  with  positive 
elements  generally  are  mostly  stable  in  presence  of  water, 
but  their  compounds  with  negative  elements  are  mostly 
decomposed  by  water,  and  the  halogen  separated  in  the 
form  of  haloid  acid. 

The  same  element  does  not  always  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  the  same 
proportions ;  thus,  phosphorus  forms  a  stable  trichloride, 
PCI3 ,  and  an  unstable  pentachloride,  PCI5 ;  a  stable  tri- 
bromide,  PBrj,  and  a  pentabromide,  PBr^,  less  stable  than 
the  pentachloride ;  but  with  iodine  it  forms  the  com- 
pounds PI3  and  Pjl^.  Many  elements  furnish  compound.3 
with  fluorine  containing  a  higher  proportion  of  fluorine 
than  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  their  highest 
chlorides,  or  they  form  stable  fluorides  but  unstable 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides;  for  example,  phosphorus 
pentafiuoride,  PF^,  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  whereas 
the  pentachloride,  PCI5,  is  readily  resolved  into  the  tri- 
chloride and  chlorine  by  heating. 

The  halogens  do  not  only  combine  with  hydrogen  and 
other  elements,  however,  but  they  are  capable  of  forming 
compounds  witli  each  other.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  silver  fluoride.  Gore  has  obtained  iodine  jjcntafluoride, 
IF5,  as  a  colourless  highly  volatile  liquid  ;  iodine  at  once 
enters  into  reaction  with  chlorine,  and  is  first  converted 
into  liquid  iodine  chloride,  ICl,  but  ultimately  yields 
iodine  trichloride,  ICI3,  which  is  a  crystalline  solid;  with 
bromine  iodine  appears  to  furnish  only  a  liquid  mono- 
bromide,  IBr .  In  like  manner,  bromiuc  forms  with 
chlorine  a  liquid  bromine  chloride,  BrCl. 

On  account  of  its  great  affinity  for  hydrogen,  chlorine 
readily  enters  into  reaction  with  a  large  number  of 
hydrogenized  carbon  compounds,  and  displaces  the  hydro- 
gen more  or  less  completely.  Thus,  methane,  CH^ ,  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  is  successively  con- 
verted iuto  mouochloromethane,  CII3CI,  dichloromethane, 
CHjClo,  trichloromethane,  CHCI3,  and  tetrachloromethane, 
CGl^, — the  displaced  hydrogen  being  evolved  as  hydrogen 
chloride.  Bromine  beliavcs  similarly,  but  enters  into  such 
reactions  much  less  readily ;  iodine  seldom,  if  «veu,  behaves 
in  this  wa^. 
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Compoimds  of  the  Halogens  with  Oxygen. 
Oxides  of  fluorine  are  unknown,  and  tLe  oxides  of  the 
remaining    halogens    are    very   imperfectly   investigated. 
Three  oxides  of  chlorine  have  been  prepared,  viz.  :— 


CloO , 

Hj-pocliloroos 
anhydride. 


CI2O3,    and    ClOo 

Chlorous  Chlorine 

jjei'oxkle. 


auhydi'ijle. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  these  compounds  are  gi'eenishr 
yellow  gases,  remarkable  on  account  of  theirinstability,  being 
decomposed  with  explosive  violence  by  very  slight  elevations 
of  temperature.  Their  instability  is  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  their  decomposition  is  attended  with  the 
development  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  heat ;  thus, 
according  to  Thonisen,  the  formation  of  gaseous  hypo- 
chlorous  anhydride  from  its  elements  would  involve  the 
absorption  of  18,040  units  of  heat  per  molecule,  and  con- 
sequently this  amount  is  developed  when  the  anhydride  is 
resolved  into  its  elements.  The  explanation  of  the 
absorption  of  heat  in  the  formation  of  the  oxides  of 
chlorine  would  appear  to  be  that  more  energy  must  be 
expended  in  separating  the  atoms  of  oxygen  from  each 
other,  and  in  separating  the  atoms  of  chlorine  from  each 
other,  than  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  chlorine 
and  oxygen  atoms. 

Oxides  of  bromine  are  also  unknown,  and  since  thermo- 

chemical  investigation    has    shown   that  oxygen   has   less 

afi&nity  to  bromine  than   to  chlorine,  their  non-formation 

in  reactions  corresponding  to  those  by  which  the  oxides  of 

■  chlorine  are  produced  is  no  longer  surprising. 

Iodine  diflfers  entirely  from  chlorine  and  bromine  with 
regard  to  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  Only  one  oxide  of  iodine 
is  known,  viz.,  iodic  anhydride,  I0O5,  but  this  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance  of  considerable  stability,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Thomsen's  determination,  the  formation  of  this  com- 
pound from  its  elements  would  involve  the  development  of 
uo  less  than  44,860  units  of  heat  per  molecule.  It  has 
not  been  directly  produced  from  its  elements,  although  its 
formation  in  this  manner  is  not  improbable. 

Chlorous  anhydride  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
gas  over  dry  mercuric  oxide — 

2HgO  +  2CI2  =  CljO  +  HgoOCls . 
It  rnay  be  condensed  by  surrounding  the  receiver  with  a 
mixfure  of  ice  and  salt,  and  thus  obtained  as  a  deep  red 
liquid  which  emits  a  vapour  of  a  deeper  colour  than  that 
of  chlorine,  having  a  peculiar  suffocating  chlorous  smeU. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  readiness  decomposed  into  chlorine 
and  oxygen,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  being  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  explode.  Water  dissolves  about  200  times  its 
bulk  of  the  gas,  forming  a  pale  yellow  solution  of  hypo- 
ehlorous  acid,  which  has  an  acid  but  nqt  sour  taste — 

Cl20-fH20  =  2HOCl. 
By  neutralizing  this  solution  with'  metallic  hydroxides  or 
carbonates  corresponding  metallic  hypochlorites  are  formed, 
but  these  salts  are  usually  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
into  water  in  which  the  metallic  hydroxide  or  carbonate  is 
Buspepded'or  dissolved,  the  liquid  being  carefully  cooled — 


03, 


±2- 
Water 


2K0H    +    CI2    =     KOCl    +     KCl     -1- 

Potnsslam  rT.i»,)—  Polassinra  rotassium 

hydroxide.  tmonoe,        hypochlorite.         clUoride. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  decom- 
poses lapidly,  eveij  when  kept  in  ice ;  a  dilute  solution  is 
mora  stable,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  into  chloric 
acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen.  These  substances  are 
probably  the  products  of  several  distinct  changes,  stich  as 
are  represented  by  the  foUovring  equations — 

2H0CT        =        O.  -t-       2HC1 

3H0a        =     KO;OJ       4-       2HC1. 

Hypoeblorous  acid.  Chloric  acio.         Hydrogen  chlculde. 

Kypochlorous  acid,  however,  readily   decomposes  hydro- 


chloric acid,  and  the  chlorine  produced  i.i  probably  the 
result  of  reaction  between  these  bodies — 


Ha- 


HOCUCl^-t-OH, 


Hypochlorous  acid  is  a  very  powtrful  oxidizing  agenf, 
and  rapidly  converts  many  of  the  elements  into  theii' 
highest  oxides,  at  the  same  time  liberating  chlorine; 
indeed,  in  many  respects  it  is  not  unlike  ozone  and 
hydrogen  dioxide  in  its  chemical  behaviour,  and  it  enters 
into  reaction  with  the  latter  in  the  manner  represented  by 
the  equation — : 

HOCl  -1-  HgOo  =  02-1-  HCl -f  HjO . 

Like  chlorine,  it  possesses  powerful  bleaching  properties. 
The  hyjjochlorites  also  act  as  bleaching  agents,  probably 
by  yielding  oxygen  to  the  substance  submitted  to  their 
action,  but  les?  powerfully  than  the  free  acid. 

The  bleaching  powder  or  chloride  of  lime  of  commerce 
is  prepared  by  exposing  slaked  lime  or  calcium  hydroxide 
to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas.  There  has  been  much  dis* 
cussion  among  chemists  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
comoound  so  produced,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
evidence  has  been  obtained  which  enables  us  to  pronounce 
a  decision.  The  composition  of  bleaching  powder  is 
represented  by  the  formula  CaCUO,  whereas  calcium 
hypochlorite  would  be  represented  by  the  formula 
CaCUO,;  it  was  therefore  supposed  that  the  bleaching 
powder  was  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  calcium 
hypochlorite,  since  CaCl2-l-CaCl20,  =  2CaCloO.  Appar- 
ently, however,  it  is  a  distinct  compound  intermediate 
between  calcium  chloride  and  calcium  hypochlorite,  thus— 

^*  ( CI      '       ^    I  (OCl)     '  1  (OCl) ' 

/-  ,  ■  ~    11    J  I.      Calclmn  clilorohyvoclUorite.       Calcium 
Calcuim  chloride.         (Bleaching  po'vdcr).  hypochlorite. 

and  its  formation  from  calcium  hydroxide  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equation — 


Ca 


•OH  +  CU.Ca{Cl 


-OH, 


OH  "^  "^'2  ^■^'"\  (OCl) 
On  dissolving  in  water,  according  to  Eangzett,  it  is 
resolved  into  calcium  chloride  and  calcium  hypochlorite, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  carefully  con- 
centrating the  solution  in  vacuo,  so  that  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  is  correctly  regarded  as  a  solution  of 
calcium  hypochlorite — 

Bleaching  powder.      Calcium  chloride,      Calclmn  hypochlorite. 

Sulutions  of  hypochlorites  are  very  unstable,  and  whea 
boiled  they  furnish  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  chlorate ; 
thus — 

3K0C1  =        KO3CI       -^       2KC1, 

rotassium  hypochlorite.      Potassium  chlorate.      Potassium  chloride. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  neeessary  in  preparing 
hypochlorites  to  act  on  a  cold  solution  of  the  hydroxide, 
since  if  the  solution  be  heated  chlorate  is  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  hypochlorite. 

The  chlorates  are  very  stable  compounds  as  compared 
with  the  hypochlorites.  They  may  be  obtained  well  crys 
lallized,  and  are  all  soluble,  in  water.  They  are  destitute 
of  bleaching  properties.  The  most  important  chlorate 
is  potassium  chlorate,  KCIO3,  which  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  a  source  of  oxygen,  and  is  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireworks  ;  the  resolution  of  this  salt  into 
oxygen  and  potassium  chloride  is  attended  with  a  develop- 
ment of  heat  amounting  to  9700  units  per  molecule 
decomposed. 

By  exactly  decomposing  a  solution  of  barium  chlorate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  chloric  acid,  HCIO3,  is 
obtained,  which   may  be   separated   from    the    insolublo 
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barmin  suipaato  by  filtration,  and  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo  until  it  forms  a  syrupy  liquid  : — 

Ba(C10j)2  +  H,SO,  =  2nC10,  +  BaSO^ . 
Chloric  acid  has  a  faint  chlorous  odour,  and  a  powerfully 
acid  reaction ;  it  is  instantly  decomposed  by  contact  with 
organic  matter,  with  charring,  and  frequently  even  with 
ignition.  In  diffused  daylight  it  gradually  undergoes 
Bpontaneous  decomposition,  and  when  heated  to  a  little 
above  100"  C.  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  perchloric  acid, 
water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen — 


8HC10, 


=   4HC10,  +  2H.,0  +  30,  +  SCl^ 

Perchloric  aclJ.      WatZ-r.      Oxyo-cn.     Cliloilno. 


(Milorlc  acid. 

It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent. 

Chloric  acid  serves  for  the  preparation  of  the  remaining 
oxides  and  oxy-acids  of  chlorine.  To  prepare  chlorous 
anhydride  from  it,  10  parts  of  pure  benzene  are  dissolved  in 
100  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled  12  parts  of  pulverized  potassium 
chlorate  are  added.  The  chloric  acid  liberated  from  the 
chlorate  under  these  circumstances  is  deprived  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  oxygon  by  the  benzene,  which  is  oxidized,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  dehydrating  influence  exercised 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water 
arc  removed  aiul  chlorous  anhydride  is  libei-ated ;  thus — 

2HCIO3  -03-OH„  =  CL03. 
The  mixture  is  heated  to  about  50°  C.  in  a  flask  having  a 
delivery  tube  fitted  to  its  neck  by  grinding,  and  blown 
out  in  several  places  into  small  bulbs ;  the  gas,  after 
passing  through  water  contained  in  these  bulbs,  is  con- 
ducted into  a  glass  tube  surrounded  Ijy  a  mixture  of  ice 
aud  salt.  The  condensed  liquid  deposits  crystals  of  a 
hydrate  of  chlorous  acid,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
decanted  immediately  into  a  small  cooled  glass  cylinder 
forms  the  nearly  anhydrous  oxide  CUOj.  Liquid  chlorous 
oxide  or  anhydride  thus  obtained  is  very  mobile,  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'330  to  r387  at 
0°  C. ;  it  boils  a  little  above  0°  C,  and  it  explodes  some- 
|\vhat  readily  at  a  few  degrees  above  0°  C.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  gaseous  oxide  accords  with  that  required 
by  the  formula  CLOj.  Chlorous  anhydride  is  not  very 
soluble  in  water,  100  grammes  of  water  at  23°  C.  dissolv- 
ing 5'G5  grammes  of  the  oxide  (Brandau).  Tlie  solution 
of  chlorous  acid,  HCIO^,  thus  obtained,  has  powerful 
bleaching  and  oxidizing  properties;  when  it  is  heated, 
chloric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  formed  and  chlorine 
,cvolved.  By  neutralizing  the  solution  with  hydroxides  of 
the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  metals  corresponding  chloritcs 
are  obtained,  which  are  soluble ;  and  from  these  the 
insoluble  chlorites  of  lead  and  silver  are  obtained  by 
double  decomposition.  Chlorites  are  decomposed  by  the 
feeblest  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid. 

When  fused  potassium  chlorate  is  carefully  treated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine  dioxide  or  pero.xide  is 
evolved ;  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced,  it  is  stated, 
is  represented  by  the  following  equation — 

3KCIO3  +  2H2SO^  =  2CIO2  -1-  ILO  -I-  KClOj  -1-  2KHS0, . 

rorasslum       Sulpliuilc       Cliloiino"     WflTcr      rottisslmn         Polnsslnm 
Vliloruto.  add,  pcioxldc.      **'*''^'^'  pcrcliloratc.  bjdiogcn  ftulpltatc. 

jThe  so-called  enchlorine  gas,  which  is  obtained  when  a 
mixture  of  a  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  gently 
heated,  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  chlorine  peroxide  with 
chlorine.  Chlorine  peroxide  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  it 
may  bo  condensed  to  a  red  liquid.  It  has  a  deep  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  and  peculiar  sweet  chlorous  odour ;  a  slight 
degree  of  heat  and  mere  contact  with  organic  mntlcrs  nt 
once  determine  its  explcsion.  Like  all  tho  oxides  of 
cliloriuo,-  it  acts  rapidfy  upon  mercury  and  most  metals. 
I'rom  Pcbpl's  recent  cx)ieriineut!4  there  appears  to  be  no 


doubt  that  chlorine  peroxide  is  correctly  represented  by 
the  formula  ClOj,  and  it  in,  therefore,  to  be  included  with 
nitric  oxide  and  tha  few  other  compounds  in  which  wo 
must  suppose  an  odd  nundier  of  affinities  are  free  (see  JJ. 
473).  It  is  absorbed  by  alkaline  solutions,  forming  tt 
mixture  of  a  chlorite- and  a  chlorate — 

2CIO2  +  2KH0  =  KC10„  +  KCiO,  +  OH. 


-'2 

Chlorine 
peioiide. 


PotasMum 
hydroxide. 


Potassium 
ciiloilde. 


Potassium 
chlorate. 


■ffster. 


In  this  respect  especially  it  diS'ers  from  the  otheP  oxides 
of  chlorine. 

The  only  remaining  chlorine  compound  to  be  considered 
is  perchloiic  acid,  HCIO^.  It  may  be  formed  from  chloric 
acid  by  oxidation,  but,  according  to  Koscoe,  the  be^ 
method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  boiling  down  a  solution 
of  chloric  acid  ;  lower  oxides  of  chlorine  escape,  and  a 
Solution  of  perchloric  acid  is  left.  It  may  also  be  ob» 
tained  from  potassium  perchlorate,  formed  by  heating 
potassium  chlorate,  by  distilling  it  with  suljihuric  acid. 

Aqueous  perchloric  acid  may  be  concentrated  by  boilitfg 
till  it  attains  a  temperature  of  203*^  C,  after  which  it  passes 
over  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  which  approximately 
has  the  composition  11010^  + 2HoO.  By  dLtilUng  this 
hydrate  with  t^vice  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  nearly 
pure  perchloric  acid  is  obtained. 

The  pure  acid  is  a  colourless  very  soluble  liquid,'of 
specific  gravity  r782  at  15°'5  C.  In  this  state  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents  known;  a  single 
drop  brought  in  contact  with  charcoal,  wood,  or  almost 
any  organic  substance,  immediately  causes  an  explosive 
combustion,  which  in  violence  almost  equals  the-  sud- 
den decomposition  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  nitrogen! 
It  produces  frightful  burns  if  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  skin. 
It  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged.  It  unitea 
very  energetically  with  water,  and  when  mixed  with  it  in 
suitable  proportions  forms  the  hydrate  HClOj-J-HoO;  this 
is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  which  melts  at  50°  C,  and 
undergoes  decomposition  when  heated  to  110°  C,  splitting 
up  into  the  pure  acid  and  tho  oily  hydrate  above  mcur 
tioned. 

Aqueous  perchloric  acid  has  a  sour  taste,  and  redden^ 
litmus  strongly,  but  does  not  bleach ;  it  dissolves  iron  ancl 
zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  when  dilute  it  ia 
unaffected  by  hydrogen  suljjhido  and  sulphurous  acid, 
which  reduce  all  other  oxy-acids  of  chlorine.  Perchloric 
acid,  in  fact,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  oxidized  ohlo« 
rine  compounds  by  its  superior  stability,  osygea  being 
withdrawn  from  it  with  comparative  difficulty. 

The  results  of  Thomson's  thermochemical  examination  of 
various  reactions  which  are  involved  in  the  formation  ot 
some  of  the  oxidized  chlorine  compounds  are  exhibited  ii» 
the  following  tabia  The  symbols  in  the  first  column  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  reaction,  and  tho  numbei-s  in  the 
second  column  the  units  of  heat  developed  or  absorbed, — tho 
reaction  being  supposed  to  take  place  between  the  substances 
of  which  the  symbols  are  separated  by  commas.     Thus,  tho 

''"°  Clo.O      -lt!,040     Gaseous  oxide 

is  to  be  read  as  meaning  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  mole, 
culo  (in  grammes)  of -gaseous  chlorine  oxide  from  chlorine 
and  oxygen,  18,040  units  of  heat  would  be  absorbed. 
Similarly,  the  reaction  CLO,  Aq,  that  is  to  say,  the  absorp- 
tion of  gaseous  chlorine  o.xide  by  water  is  attended  with 
the  development  of  9440  units  of  heat;  hence  the  reaction 
Clj ,  O  ,  Aq ,  or  tho  formation  of  a  solution  of  hypochlor- 
0U3  acid  (two  molecules)  from  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  \vater 
would  involve  tho  absoiption  of  8600  units  of  heat  For 
these,  as  in  all  Thoinsen's  expcriineDts,  the  determiuations 
were  made  at  about  18°  G. 
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Units  of  lieat 

Reaction.' 

developed  or 
absoibed. 

Remarks. 

•3 

f  C1,,0 

-18,040 

Gaseous  oxide.' 

3 

C),0,A(i 

+   9,440 

Absorption    of   gas    by 
water. 

■2^ 

O 

CI,,  0.  Aq 

-  ,8,600 

■  Formation    of    aqueous 
acid. 

•s 

o 

P4 

Cl.O.H.Aq 

+  29,880 

I  Ditto  from  CI ,  0,  H,  mid 
j      water. 

£■ 

L  ClOHAq.KOHAq 

+   9,980 

Heat  of  neutralization. 

Formation     of    aqueous 

C1,.0,,  A<i 

-20,480 

acid    from     clilorrne, 
oxygen,  and  water. 
Ditto  from  chlorine,  oxy- 

Cl.Oj.H.Aq  

+  23,940 

gen,    hydrogen,     and 

. 

water. 

•H 

ClOjHAq.KOIIAq 

+  13,760 

Heat  of  neutralizatiou. 

ClOjK.Aq 

-10,040 

Heat  of  dissolution. 

KCl.Oj 

-    9,770 

Oxidation  of  dry  liCl . 
(  Formation  lof  crystalline 

O 

K,CI,03 

+  95,840 

<      KCIO,    from  its  fle- 
(     mcnts. 

HClAq.Oj 

r  15,380 

j  Oxidation    of    HCl    in 
j      solution. 

KCUq.Oa 

-15,370 

Oxidation     of   KCl    in 
solution. 

In  this  table,  and  in  all  similar  tables,  the  reactions  are 
represented  empirical!!/,  and  the  figures  after  the  symbols 
merely  indicate  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  compound.  Thus,  the  reaction  ex- 
pressed as  Clj ,  O,  merely  refers  to  the  formation  of  a  mole- 
cule (in  grammes)  of  hypochlorous  anhydride,' CLO,  from 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  !ind,  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols 
in  this  manner  is  not  intended  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
pound is  formed  from  a  molecule  of  chlorine  and  an  atom 
of  oxygen.  The  symbol  Aq  is  intended  to  indicate  that 
an  excess  of  water  is  employed,  i.e.,  such  an  amouuc  that  no 
appreciable  development  of  heat  would  be  caused  by  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity. 

When  bromine  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  sodium  hypobromite,  NaOBr,  is  formed,  but  this 
is  much  less  stable  than  the  corresponding  hypochlorite, 
and  ia  readily. converted  into  bromate  and  bromide.  The 
bromates  and  bromic  acid-  resemble  the  chlorates  and 
chloric  acid,  but  are  much  less  stable ;  thus,  a  solution  of 
bromic  acid  is  decomposed  at  100°  C,  giving  off  bromine 
and  oxygen,  and  all  reducing  agents  decompose  it  with 
facility.  The  inferior  stability  of  the  oxidized  com- 
pounds of  bromine 'as  compared  with  those  of  chlorine 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  affinity  of  bromine  to  oxygen 
is  less  than  that  of  chlorine ;  this  is  entirely  confirmed  by 
thermochemical  investigation,  Thomsen  having  obtained 
the  following  values  for  bromic  acid  : — 

Br, ,  0. ,  Aq  =  -  43, 520  i  Formation  of  the  aqueous  acid  from 

"     "      '  'I      bromine,  oxygen,  and  water. 

■  4-19  490  i  Formation  of  the  aqueous  acid  from 
'         j       its  elements. 

.Ciidation  of  hydrobromic  acid. 
Heat  of  neutralization. 


=  -15,960 
: +13,750 


Br,0,,H,Aq 

BrnAq,0,, 
KOHAq.BrOjHAq 

When  iodine  is  added  to  solutions  of  alkaline  hydroxides 
or  carbonates,  alkaline  hypoiodites  corresponding  to  the 
hypochlorites  are,  perhaps  formed,  but  as'  yet  have  not 
been  isolated.  By  dissolving  iodine  in  a  warm  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and 
iodate  is  produced — 


31, 

Iodine. 


+      6KH0 

Eotassiom  hydroxide. 


=■     KIO, 


5KI   +     30H, 


Potassium  Iodate.    Potassium  Iodide.     Water. 


Iodine  is  converted  into  iodic  acid  by  heating  with  the 
strongest  nitric  acid,_  and  by  the  action  of  many  other 
oxidizing  agents  ;  but  iodic  acid  is  usually  prepared  from 
JiaTium  iodate,  which  is  decomposed  with  the  necessary 


quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Potassium  iodate  is  most 
readily  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  water  in  whicli 
iodine  is  suspended  untU  the  latter  is  dissolved,  then  adding 
a  correspondingquantity  of  potassium  chlorate  and  warming; 
the  iodine  is  converted  into  monochloride,  which  enters  into 
reaction  with  the  chlorate,  and  chlorine  is  evolved — 

KCIO3  +  ICl  =  KIO3  +  Clj  . 
By   adding   a   solution    of    barium    hydroxide,  insoluble 
ba)-ium  iodate  is  precipitated,  from  which,  as  pointed  out, 
iodic  acid  may  be  prepared. 

Iodic  acid  separates  from  its  solution  on  spontaheous 
evaporation  in  crystals  of  the  composition  HIO3 ;  when 
heated  to  120°  C.  these  crystals  lose  water,'  and  appar- 
ently form  the  compound  HIjOg  or  BlO^  +  l^O^;  at  about 
170°  C.  this  compound  is  resolved  into  water  and  iodic 
anhydride,  IjOj.  Iodic  anhydride  is  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  readily  dissolves  in  water,  forming  iodic  acid  ; 
when  heated  to  about  370°  C.  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
iodine.  Iodic  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  being 
easily  decomposed  by  deoxidizing  agents ;  hydriodic  acid 
reduces  it  to  iodine  and  water — 

EI03  +  5HI  =  3l2  +  3H20. 

The  chlorates  and  Kromates  are  mostly  easily  soluble, 
and  ths  corresponding  salts  are  isomorphous;  but  the 
iodates  are  mostly  difficultly  soluble,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  barium  iodate,  ar%  not  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding chlorates  and  bromates.  Moreover,  chloric 
and  bromic  acids  furnish  but  one  class  of  salts,  of  which 
potassium  chlorate,  KC'103 ,  is  typical  ;  but  iodic  acid,  'in 
addition  to  the  normal  iodates,  such  as  potassium  iodate, 
KIO3  >  forois  acid  salts.  These  diflferences  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  iodic  acid  differs  in  constitution  from  the  other 
acids,  and  Thomsen  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  probably 
a  dibasic  acid  of  the  formula  HoI^Oj,  since  it  is  readily 
'converted  into  water  and  the  anhydride  loOj ,  a  property 
which  is  characteristic  of  dibasic  but  not  of  monobasic 
acids  :  and  since  it  furnishes  acid  salts,  which  is  also 
characteristic  of  polybasic  but  not  of  monobasic  acids, 
and  is  isomorphous  with  succinic  acidj  which  is  dibasic. 
Normal  potassium  iodate  would  therefore  have  the  formula 
K„I„Og ,  and  the  so-called  diiodate  is  probably  the  acid 
saitKHIjOg. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  iodic  acid  is  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  behaviour  of  periodic  acid,  the 
disodium  salt  of  which  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder 
on  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  sodium  iodate  and 
sodium  hydroxide;  the  reaction  is  empirically  represented 
by  the  equation — 

NalOj  +  3NdOH  +  CU  =  Na2lH30o  +  2NaCl . 

Sodium  iodate.  Plsodium  pciiodate. 

To  prepare  the  acid  from  this  salt,  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  silver  nitrate  added ;  the  precipitate  of  disilver 
periodate  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  concentrated  at  a  moderate  heat  until  a  salt  of  the 
composition  AglQ^  crystallizes  out.  By  treating  this  salt 
with  cold  water  it  is  decomposed,  disilver  periodate  and 
periodic  acid  being  produced  : — 

2  Agio,  +  4OH2  =  Ag  JH3O,  +  H.IO^ ; 
to  obtain  the  latter  the  solution  is  evaporated. 

Periodic  acid  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in 
colourless  crystals  of  the  composition  H^IOj ,  which  are 
not  altered  at  100°  C,  but  melt  at  130°  C,  and  when 
heated  to  a  higher  temperature  give  off  water  and  oxygen, 
leaving  iodic  anhydride. 

Periodic  acid  furnishes  a  complex  but  extremely  in- 
teresting series  of  salts.  Thus,  it  forms -two  potassium 
salts,  one  of  which  haS  the  composition  KIO, ,  and  i*  ob- 
tained on  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodate  and  potassium  hydroxide  ;  the  second  is  riBpresented 
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by  the  formula  K^T^Oj,  and  is  obtained  ou  diasolviug  the 
former  ia  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  The  latter 
cryBtallLzes  with  9  molecules  of  water,  which,  however,  it 
loaes  when  exposed  over  sulphuric  acid.  Corresponding 
Bodium  salts  exist.  That  which  has  the  composition 
NaTO^  crystaDLzea  either  in  the  anhydrous  state,  or  with  3 
molecules  of  water,  which  it  readily  loses  in  dry  air ;  the 
Becoud  salt,  the  formation  of  which  was  above  described, 
separates  in  crystals  of  the  composition  Na^TjO,  +  211^0 , 
and  ifl  ouly  rendered  anhydrous  by  heating  to  220°  C. 
Three  silver  salts  are  known,  represented  by  the  formulaj 
AglO^ ,  AgJoOg  +  SHoO,  and  AgjIO. ;  the  second  of 
tlrese  loses  2  molecules  of  water  at  100  C,  but  the  third 
only  at  200°  C.  The  barium  salt  BajIjOg  separates  in  the 
anhydrous  state  from  strongly  acid  solutions,  but  when 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  acid  with  barium 
hydroxide,  or  of  an  alkali  salt  with  a  barium  salt,  it  con- 
tains 6  or  7  molecules  of  water,  which  are  only  completely 
removed  by  heating  to  300°  C.  It  also  furnishes  a  lead  salt 
of  the  composition  Pb^IjOiQ  +  SH^O ,  and  amongst  other 
magnesium  salts  one  b£  the  composition  Mg4l20u  ,  which 
crystallizes  with  6  and  with  9  molecules  of  water. 

The  question  now  arises — What  ia  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  these  various  'salts  t  By  the  chemical 
method  alone  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
decide,  but-  from  Thomsen's  thermochemical  investigation 
of  the  acid  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer  we 
should  make  to  this  question.  When  successive  molecules 
of  potassium  hydroxide  are  added  to  a  solution  of  1 
molecule  of  the  acid  HjIOj  the  amounts  of  heat  evolved 
ore  as  follows  : — 
On  the  addition  of  the  1st  molecule,  5,150  heat-units. 
2d        „  21,440 

.„,  3d        „  3.1?0 

„  4th  and  5th  „  2,300         „ 

The  first  and  second  molecules,  therefore,  together  cause  the 
development  of  26,590  units  of  heat,  or  of  13,295  units  per 
molecule  But  we  have  seen  (p.  486)  that  ou  neutralizing 
tt  large  number  of  acids,  between  13,750  and  13,150  units 
of  heat  are  developed  per  molecule  of  hydroxide  added  ; 
aad  as  the  addition  of  further  quantities  of  the  hydroxide 
causes  a  comparatively  slight  development  of  heat  there  is 
little  doubt  from  these  results  that  the  molecule  HJO^  is 
dibasic.  But  on  account  of  the  existence  of  salts;  such  as 
K^IoO,  ,  it  appears  desirable  to  double  this  formula,  and 
to  represent  the  molecule  of  periodic  acid  by  the  formula 
H4.  I^OijHj.  Several  of  the  salts  above  alluded  to  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  this  molecule  by  the  partial  or 
total  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  metala  ;  and  we  may 
tCTm  those  which  are  formed  by  displacing  4  of  the  10 
atoms  of  hydrogen  normal  salts,  while  those  in  which  2,  4, 
or  6  of  the  remaining  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  4isplaced 
may  be  called  basic  salts.     Thus  wo  have— : 

'  Normal  mlU, 

Na/.IjO^jHjsAg;.  1,0,2^8 

DmIc  soils.  , 

^Jb.^.IjOijH.Pb";  Mgj".  IjO.jUjMgj";  Ag,  .Jfin^e,  • 
That  the  tendency  to  form  basic  salts  ia  slight  in  the  caae 
of  the  highly  positive  elements  is  also  shown  by  the  small 
amount  of  heat  developed  on  the  addition  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  molecules  of  potassium  hydrojfldo. 

The  anhydrous  salts  sucli  as  KJjO,  are  to  bo  regarded 
aa  derived  from  a  distinct  acid  formed  from  the  molecule 
H  I  O  H  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  elements  of  3 
moiecules  of  water.  The  salts,  such  as  KIO,,  which  on 
account  of  its  isomorphism  -n-ith  potassium  permanganate, 
K,Mn„0„,  ia  more  probably  represented  by  the  formula 
KXO,,  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  also  derived  from  a 
dusiaict  acid,  ionned  in  a  aimilar  manner  by  the  w.th- 


di-awal  of  the  elements  of  a  fourth  molecule  of  water  ^ 
these  salts  have  the  same  empirical  composition  as  the  per- 
chlorates,  and  as  potassium  perchlorate  is  isomorphous 
with  the  compound  KjIjOj ,  it  is  probable  that  it  corre- 
sponds with  it  in  composition,  and  that  perchloric  acid 
therefore  is  represented  by  the  formula  HjCljOg .  If  this 
conclusion  be  correct,  and  chloric  acid  be  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  HCIO3 ,  we  have  an  explanation  of 
the  great  difference  which  is  observed  in  the  properties  of 
these  two  acids.  Perchloric  acid,  we  have  seen,  has  a 
great  tendency  to  combine  with  water,  and  its  hydrates 
may  be  regarded  as  distinct  acids,  the  liquid  hydrate  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  acid  HjCljOg  that  crystallized 
periodic  acid  bears  to  the  hypothetical  acid  H^TjOg ,  from 
which  salts  such  as  KjIjOg  are  derived.  Basic  per- 
chlorates  corresponding  to  the  '  basic  periodates  are  not 
known,  but  a  cuprammonium  salt  and  a  lead,  salt  have 
been  obtained  which  apparently  are  derived  from  the 
crystalline  hydrate  of  perchloric  acid,  the  latter  having  the 
composition  PV'CljOg -h  I'bHjO.  or  Pb"Cl20ioH2Pb" . 

It  wiU  have  been  noticed  that  the  amount  of  heaf  deve- 
loped on  the  addition  of  the  first  molecule  of  potassium 
hydroxide  to  the  solution  of  periodic  acid  regarded  as 
HjIOj  is  much  leas  than  is  usually  observed  with  other 
acids,  and  the  amount  developed  on  the  addition  of  the 
second  molecule  much  greater ;  the  two  molecules  together, 
however,  produce  an  effect  comparable  with  that  observed  in 
the  case  of  other  acids.  But  the  salt  produced  on  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  has  the 
composition  KjI^Og,  so  that  the  first  action  of  potassium 
hydroxide  on  a  solution  of  the  acid  H^ .  IjOjjHj  apparently 
does  not  merely  consist  in  the  direct  displacement  of 
hydrogen  in.  this  acid  by  potassium  ;  the  elements  of  four 
molecules  of  water  are  also  withdrawn,  and  since  this 
latter  operation  involves  the  absorption  of  heat,  the  amount 
of  heat  finally  developed  in  the  reaction  is  but  small.  On 
tbo  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  hydroxide,  however, 
change  in  the  reverse  order  is  effected,  and  hence  the 
normal  amount  of  heat  is  developed  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  two  molecules  of  hydroxide.  It  is  interesting  also 
to  observe  that  more  heat  is  developed  on  adding  the  third 
than  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  molecules  of  hydroxide  together, 
and  to  contrast  thia  with  the  circumstance  that  the  silver 
salt  AgjIjO.jH,  loses  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of 
water  at  100  C,  but  the  elements  of  a  third  only  at  200°  0. 
Apparently  there  ia  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  potassium 
hydroxide  to  enter  into  reaction  with  the  acid  after  the 
production  of  the.  normal  salt  KjIjOijH,, ;  but  salts  con- 
taining a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  potassium  evidently 
cannot  exist  except  in  solutioD,  and  even  then  only  to  a 
limited  extent. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  also  to  explain  the  formation 
of  sodium  periodate  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  solution 
of  sodium  iodate  and  sodium  hydroxide.  We  have  learnt 
that  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  latter  is  to  produce 
sodium  hypochlorite,  and  that  this  is  a  powerful  cxidiaog 
agent-^ 

NaOH  +  01.  -  NaOCl  +  HCl , 

and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the-  iodato  ia 
at  first  oxidized  by  it,  and  converted  into  the  salt  N9,I0g| 
thus — 

NaJ^Oj  -f  2Na001  -  NaJjOg  •^  2NaCl 

Ib  presence  of  sodium  hydrate  and  water,  however  Hli* 
salt  is  at  once  converted  into  the  normal  periodate 

Na,I,Oa  -1-  2NaOH  -t-  2n50  -  Na^IjOuH, 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Thomsen'a  thormocTiemi- 
cal  srauiination  of  iodic  and  ii£riodic  acids  : — 
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Reaction. 

Units  of  heat. 

Keniarka. 

•J 

-5 
o 

■^ 

1 

^i.,o, ^,... 

I,,0,,  Acil...,i:.n,„t 

I.O.,  An i. 

44,860 

48,070 
l;790 

67,880 
65,710 

-  2,170 

+     2,640 

42,540 

13,810 

185,780 

-  1,380 
184,400 

47,680  •- 
34,510 

27,000 

5,150 
26,590 

(  Formation  of  the  anhy- 
'.      dride   from    its   ele- 
(      ments. 

Do.  in  aqueonssolution. 

Heat  of  dissolution  of 
the  anhydride. 

Formation  of  the  acid 
from  its  elements. 

Do.  in  aqueous  solution. 
I  Heat  of  dissolutlou  of 
(      the  acid. 

Combination  of  the  an- 
hydride with  water, 
j  Oxidation  of  dissolved 
j      hydriodic  acid. 

Heat  of  neutralization. 

Formation    from    the 
elements. 

Heat  of  dissolution, 
j  Formation  in  aqueous 
j      solution. 

Ditto. 

Oxidation  of  dissolred 
hydriodic  acid, 
j  Foi-matiou    from    the 
1      elements  in  aqueous 
(      solution. 

Heat  of  neutralization. 

1,0,,  H 

I,03,H,Aq 

IO3H,  Aq 

1,0,,  H,0 

IHAq,03 

.KOHAq.IO.HAq... 

ri,o,,H, 

I0,H3,Aq 

T,0„H,,Aq 

I,0„H,Aq..' 

lKAq,0. 

I.,  O7.  Aq 

105H5Aq,K0HAq 
I0,H5Aq,2K0HAq 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amounts  of  heat  developed 
in  the  fonnation  of  these  two  acids  in  aqueous  solution 
from  their  elements  are  very  simply  related ;  thus — 

Ij,Oj,H„,  Aq)  =  11 1,420  heat-units  or  3  x  37,140 


I.Oe.H^.Aq)  =184,400 


5  X  36,880 


Again,  both  acids  are  easily  decomposed  by  hydriodic 
acid,  yielding  water  and  iodine,  and  a  similar  simple  rela- 
tion obtains  between  the  amounts  of  heat  developed  in 
the  two  reactions — 

(IjOeHjAq ,  10HiAq)=  167,040  heat-units,  or  6  x  33,408 
(lOjHjAq.THIAq)     =133,770       „  „  4x33,442 

The  analogous  decomposition  of  chloric  acid  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  would  involve  the  absorption  of  30,920  units 
of  heat,  whilst  that  of  bromic  acid  by  hydrobromic  acid 
would  be  attended  with  the  development  of  101,520  units 
of  heat;  the  difference  between  these  numbers,  132,440,  is 
almost  equal  to  the  amount  evolved  in  the  decomposition 
of  periodic  acid,  and  on  comparing  the  several  reactions  it 
wiU  be  evident  that  the  differences  between  the  amounts 
of  h^at  evolved  are  approximately  simple  multiples  of  a 
common  constant;  thus — 


Chloric,  acid 
Bromic    „ 
lodit       „ 
Periodic  „ 


30,920 
101,520 
167,040 
133,770 


Differences.- 

132,440 

65,520 
33,270 


The  differences  are  thus  to  each  other  as  4  : 2  : 1.  The 
meaning  of  this  remarkable  relation  is  at  present  unknown. 
Without  further  description,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
whilst  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  and  their  compounds 
exhibit  very  considerable  general  resemblance,  yet  there 
are  many  most  important  differences  between  them ;  and 
al«o  that  chlorine  is  much  more  closely  related  to  bromine 
thaa  is  the  latter  to  iodine. 

SuiPHTTH — Selenium — TELLtrRiW*. 

Sulphur,     Symbol,  S  ;  Atomic  wt.,     31-93. 
Selenium,        „         Se ;         „  79. 

Tellurium,      „        Te ;         „  128. 

These  three  elements  are  usually  classed  together,  since 
meet  of  their  compounds  with  other  elements  are  of  the 


same  type.  In  some  respects  tliey  resemble  e;ich  othei 
closely,  but  in  others  they  differ  very  widely, — selenium 
being  much  more  closely  related  to  sulphur  on  the  one 
hand  than  to  tellurium  on  the  other. 

Sulphur  occurs  native  in  most  volcanic  districts ;  it  is 
also  found  abundantly  in  combination  with  metals,  such 
as  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  it  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  form  of  sulphates  of  barium,  calcium,  magnesium^ 
and  strontium  ;  it  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues. 

Selenium  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  always  met  with 
in  combination  with  other  elements ;  it  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated, in  minute  proportions  witb  sulphur  in  its  ores. 
Tellurium  is  also  a  rare  element ;  it  is  occasionally  found 
native,  but  generally  in  combination  with  variotts  metals, 
such  as  bismuth,  copper,  lead,  gold,  or  sUver,  and  it  is 
iisually  accompanied  by  selenium. 

Sulphur  is  a  very  brittle  solid  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  tasteless.  It  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Its 
specific  gravity  in  the  native  crystalline  state  is  2'05. 
Sulphur  melts  at  115°  C,  and  at  120°  C.  is  converted  into 
a  perfectly  limpid  pale  yellow  liquid ;  but  as  it  is  gradu- 
ally heated  it  becomes  darker  and  more  viscid  until,  at 
2D0°-240°  C,  it  is  so  thick  that  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
contained  may  be  inverted  without  any  outflow  taking 
place.  At  250°-300°  C.  it  again  liquefies,  but  does  not 
become  so  fluid  as  when  fifgt  melted,  and  at  440°  C  it 
boils,  yielding  an  orange-coloured  vapour. 

The  density  of  sulphur  vapour  at  1000°  C.  is  32  times 
as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen  at  the  same  temperature;  so  that 
aa  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  is  32,  the  molecules  of 
sulphur  at  this  temperature  are  diatomic ;  but  at  about 
500°  C.  its  density  is  three  times  as  great,  so  that  at  this 
temperature  its  molecules  must  be  regarded  as  hexa- 
tomic 

Selenium  is  a  deep  brown-coloured  brittle  solid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  4 '5  in  the  crystalline  state;  like  sulphur 
it  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  boOs  at  a  temperature  below 
a  red  heat,  and  gives  off  a  deep  yellow  vapour,  the  density 
of  which  at  about  1400°  C.  is  such  as  to  show  that  it  con- 
sists of  diatomic  molecules,  but  at  lower  temperatures, 
like  sulphur,  its  molecule  is  more  complex. 

Tellurium  is  much  like  a  metal  in  appearance,  resemb- 
ling bismuth  in  colour;  it  is  very  brittle;  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  61  to  633,  and  it  conducts  heat  and  electricity, 
though  not  very  readily.  It  melts  at  about  500°  C,  ana 
at  a  high  temperature  is  converted  into  a  yellow  vapouTj 
the  density  of  which  at  1440°  C.  is  such  as  to  show  that 
the  molecule  of  tellurium  at  this  temperature  is  diatomic. 
No  tendency  has  hitherto  been  observed  on  the  part 
of  tellurium  to  form  a  more  complex  molecule  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  selenium  and  sulphtir ;  and  it  u 
noteworthy  also  that,  whereas  the  density  of  sulphur 
vapour  at  temperatures  not  far  removed  froni  its  boiling 
point  is  three  times  as  great  as  at  much  higher  temperatures, 
the  density  of  selenium  vapour  under  similar  circum- 
stances is  only  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  aj 
about  1400°  C. 

Sulphur  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  alld; 
tropic  forms  in  which  it  can  exist.  Thus,  Native  sulphtir  ij^ 
found-  crystallized  in  rhombic  octahedra  of  the  specific  gra' 
vity  205.  This  variety  melts  at  11 4° -5  C. ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  the  sulphide  of  chlorine,  SjClj) 
benzene,  turpentine,  <fcc.,  and  sulphur  is  usually  deposited 
in  this  form  on  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in 
carbon  disulphide;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  stable  form  into 
which,  all  o\h.tT  allotropes  tend  to  change.  When,  how- 
ever, melted  siilphur  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it  crystal- 
lizes in  transparent,  yellowish-brown,  monoclinic  prisms,  of 
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lower  specific  gravity,  viz.,  1-98,  but  of  higher  melting 
point  {120°  C.)  ;  ia  the  course  of  a  few  days,  although  the 
crystals  maintain  their  prismatic  form,  they  become  opaque, 
ood,  oa  examination,  are  found  to  be  converted  into  aggre- 
gations of  minute  octahedrons.  This  change  of  prismatic 
into  octahedral  sulphur  is  attended  with  the  development 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  which  is  especially  notice- 
able when  the  conversion  is  caused  to  take  place  rapidly  by 
scratching  the  crystals.  The  transformation  of  the  octahe- 
dral variety  into  the  prismatic  takes  place  at  about  the  melt- 
ing point  of  the  former,  a  transparent  crystal  of  octahedral 
sulphur  being  converted  iirto  an  opaque  mass  of  prismatic 
crystals  when  heated  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of 
Ut5°-I15°  C. ;  also,  when  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphur  in 
Jjot  turpentine  is  allowed  to  cool,  crystals  of  prismatic  sul- 
phur are  at  first  deposited,  but  after  a  time,  when  the 
liquid  has  become  comparatively  cool,  the  crystals  which 
separate  are  octahedral. 

Prismatic  sulphur  is  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and 
other  menstrua  which  dissolve  the  octahedral  modification  ; 
another  modification,  which  is  also  soluble,  but  destitute  of 
crystalline  form,  is  obtained  on  addition  of  acids  to  eolu' 
tions  of  alkaline  polysulphides — 


K„S, 


2HC1  =    4S 

Solpbur. 


+   H,,a   +    2KC1. 

Potassium  Hydrogen      c^i„i,u.        Hydrogen        Potasdlim 

pentaauJphlde.       chloride.  '^      '       suliihldo.         dilorlde. 

It  has  a  greenish  white  colour,  and  constitutes  ordinary 
milk  of  sulphur ;  by  keeping,  it  becomes  gradually  con- 
verted into  octahedral  sulphur.  Sublimed  sulphur,  or 
flowers  of  sulphur,  is  probably  closely  allied  to  this  form, 
but  always  contains  a  small  proportion  of  insoluble  sul- 
phur. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  to  26O°-300''  C.  and  tneii 
poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  cold  water,  it  is  converted  into 
the  so-called  plastic  modification,  and  is  obtained  as  a  soft 
yellowish-brown  semitransparent  inass,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  fine  elastic  threads.  In  this  state  sulphur 
has  the  specific  gravity  1-96,  and  is  insoluble  in  carbon 
disulphide ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  however,  it  again 
becofnes  brittle  and  almost  entirely  reconverted  into  the 
octahedral  modification,  the  change  being  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  heat. 

When  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  SjCI^,  is  decomposed  by 
water,  it  furnishes  sulphur,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thio- 
sulphurvc  acid ;  the  sulphur  thus  obtained  is  amorphous 
and  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  but  is  converted  into 
octahedral  sulphur  by  fusion,  or  by  exposure  for  some  time 
to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  ThiosuJphuric  acid  also  gra- 
dually decomposes  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  and 
if  a  solution  of  a  thiosulphata  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid — 

Na^SjO,   +    2HCa   =.   S     -^    H2SO3   +    2NaCl 

Sodlimi  ^If^^"    Sulphur.       Sulphuroua     gajjun,  chloride, 

tblosolphate.  chloride.     *'"*'*'"'•  ncld,         "^ 

the  sulphur  which  separates  is  soluble  in  carbon  disul- 
phide, but  ia  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  is 
on  amorphous  condition,  and  cannot  then  be  again  dis- 
solved in  carbon  disulphide;  it  is  stated,  however,  that  if 
the  hyposulphite  ia  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphurio  acid, 
the  Bulphur  which  separates  ia  insoluble  m  carbon  di- 
sulphide. When  a  solution  of  ordinary  sulphur  in  carbon 
disulphide  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  an  amorphous  insoluble 
modification  separates ;  the  reconversion  of  this  modifica- 
tion into  octahedral  sulphur  ia  attended  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat. 

Several  minor  modifications  of  sulphur  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  dillerences  which 
they  exhibit  are  inherent,  or  whether,  as  is  rot  improbable, 
they  are  due  to  the  presence  of  impurity. 

There  appears  to  be  a  relation  between  the  modification 
formed  in  a  reaction  and  the  compound  or  compounds  from 


which  it  is  obtained,  since,  generally,  the  sulphur  separated 
from  compounds  in  which  it  is  associated  with  positive 
elements  is  soluble,  whilst  that  separated  from  compounds 
in  which  it  is  associated  with  negative  elements  is  insoluble 
in  carbon  disulphide ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  tire 
sulphur  is  separated  doubtless  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence. 

At  present  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  id 
which  the  various  allotropes  are  related  to  each  other ;  it 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  differences  between 
them  are  at  least  in  some  cases  due  to  differences  in  mole- 
cular composition. 

Several  allotropic  modifications  of  selenium  are  also 
known,  but  a  tendency  to  form  allotropes  has  not  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  tellurium. 

Three  principal  modifications  of  selenium,  corresponding 
to  the  three  principal  modifications  of  sulphur,  may  be 
distinguished,  viz.,  (1),  black  crystalline  selenium,  of  specific 
gravity  about  4  80,  which  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  octahedral  variety  of  sulphur,  being  the  form  in  which 
selenium  separates  when  solutions  of  metallic  seleuides 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  and  since  all  other  modifications 
are  converted  into  it  when  heated  to  about  150°  C.  ;  (2),  red 
crystalline  selenium,  of  specific  gravity  1-46  to  1-51,  which 
probably  corresponds  to  monoclinic  sulphur,  as  it  has  the 
same  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  obtained  by  rapidly 
cooling  melted  selenium ;  and  (3),  red  amorphous  selenium. 
of  specific  gravity  about  4-3.  This  last  corresponds  to  the 
amorphous  allotrope  of  sulphm-,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
sulphur,  it  occurs  in  two  modifications,  the  one  soluble  and 
the  other  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  Black  crystal- 
line selenium,  unlike  octahedral  sulphur,  however,  is  in- 
soluble in  carbon  disulphide,  but  the  red  crystalline  allo- 
trope is  soluble,  although  to  a  much  less  extent  than 
sulphur.  The  conversion  of  these  modifications  of  selenium 
into  each  other  is  attended  with  development  or  absorption 
of  heat,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  and  the  melting 
points  of  the  several  modifications  are  different.  Thus,  if 
amorphous  seleuiuni,  which  melts  a  few  degrees  above 
100°  C,  be  heated  to  about  96°  C,  it  quickly  becomes  crys- 
talline, the  change  being  attended  with  considerable  rise 
of  temperature,  and  the  melting  point  rises  to  217°  C. 
The  electrical  conductivity  of  selenium  is  found  to  vary  in 
a  remarkable  manner  with  the  temperature,  and  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  light  Amorphous  selenium  is  a  non-couductor 
up  to  80°  C,  but  from  this  temperature  up  to  210°  C.  its 
conductivity  gradually  increases,  after  which  it  agiiin 
diminishes.  Selenium  which  has  been  kept  for  several 
hours  at  210'  C.  and  then  gradually  cooled  is  especially 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light,  its  conductivity  increis- 
ing  with  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  form  gaseous  com- 
pounds with  hydrogen,  analogous  in  composition  to  water : — : 

H,8  Hydrogen  sulphide. 

H^  Hydrogen  eelenide. 

H,Te  Hydrogen  toUuride. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  produced  directly  from  its 
elements  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  into  boiling  sulphur,  but 
it  is  always  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  on  a  metallic  sulphide,  that  of 
iron  being  commonly  crtiploycd — • 

FeS       -(-       2HC1         =         H^S       +      FeCI,. 

Perrons  lulphlde.      Hydrogen  chloride.     Hydrogen  eulphldc     Feiroua  chforida 

The  compounds  of  selenium  and  tellurium  with  hydrogen 
are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  metallic  selenides 
and  tellurides.  Hydrogen  and  selenium  also  directly  enter 
into  reaction  ;  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  selanide  formed 
is  apparently  a  function  of  the  temperature  ;  it  increases 
from  260'  to  260°  C,  and  decreftsee  regularly  from  the 
latwr  point  to  700°  a 
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Hydrogen  sulphide,  Lydrosulphuiic  acid,  or  sulphuretted 
Iiydrogeii  gas,  is  transparent  and  colourless;  it  possesses  a 
most  offensive  odour,  and  cannot  be  breathed  with  im- 
punity, frequently  giving  rise  to  nausea  and  vertigo  even 
when  much  diluted.  It  may  be  condensed  by  powerful 
pressure  to  an  extremely  mol)ile  liquid,  which  solidifies 
when  cooled  in  a  bath  of  solid  carbon  dioside  and  ether  to 
(V  white  transparent  mass,  which  melts  at  85°  C.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  is  readily  inflammable,  burning  in  air  with  a  blue 
llame,  and  forming  water  and  sulphur  dioxide — 


2SH, 


Oxygen. 


=,   2SO2  + 

Salphar  dioxide. 


2H2O. 

Water. 


Hydrogen  Bu]phldo. 

Most  metals  when  heated  in  the  gas  decompose  it,  a 
metallic  sulphide  being  produced,  and  hydrogen  liberated. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  dissolves  in  water,  a  saturated  solution 
containing  about  three  times  its  volume  of  the  gas ;  the 
solution  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  gas,  and  a  slight 
acid  reaction.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  sulphur  being  deposited — 

2SH2-i-02  =  2S  +  20Hj. 
It  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  by  nearly  all  oxidiz- 
ing agents,  and  by  the   action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine — 

SH2-l-Cl2  =  2HCl  +  S. 
Iodine,  however,  cannot  decompose  the  gas  at  ordinary 
temperatures  except  in  presence  of  water.  This  is  because 
the  reaction  requires  an  absorption  of  heat.  Thus,  in  the 
production  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  hydro 
gen  and  sulphur  in  the  state  in  which  it  separates  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  iodine,  4500  units  of 
heat  are  developed  ;  but  in  the  production  of  a  molecule  of 
hydriodic  acid  from  its  elements,  6000  units  of  heat  are 
absorbed,  so  that  the  reaction  indicated'  by  the  equation 
H2S-t-l2  =  2HI-I-S  would  involve  the  absorption  of 
4500  -1-  2  X  6000  =  16,500  units  ef  heat.  That  it  takes  place 
in  presence  of  water  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  hydriodic  acid  produced  is  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  2  X  19200  =  38,400  units  of  heat ;  hence,  when  the 
reaction  is  effected  in  a  dilute  solution,  heat  is  developed 
to  the  extent  of  38,400-16,500  =  21,900  units  of  heat. 
But  it  is  found  that  the  reaction  takes  place  the  less  readily 
as  the  concentration  of  the  solution  increases,  and  that  it 
ceases  when  the  solution  has  attained  a  specific  gravity  of 
1  "56  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  in  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions sulphur  even  dissolves  with  production  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  liberation  of  iodine.  A  simple  explanation 
of  this  apparently  anomalous  result,  however,  is  afforded 
by  the  observation  that  the  heat  developed  by  the'  absorp- 
tion of  equal  quantities  of  hydriodic  acid  is  less  as  the 
tjuantity  of  acid  already  dissolved  in  the  water  is  greater. 
The  amount  of  heat  developed,  therefore,  diminishing  as 
the  quantity  of  hydriodic  formed  by  the  reaction  in  the 
liquid  increases,  at  a  certain  point  becomes  equal  to  that 
absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
the  iodine,  and  the  reaction  ceases  since  it  can  no  longer  be 
attended  with  a  development  of  heat. 

This  behaviour  of  iodine  with  hydrogen  sulphide  alone, 
or  in  presence  of  water,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  thf  fact  that  reactions  involving  the  expenditure 
of  enejgy  cannot  take  place  directly,  and  are  only  possible 
when  the  conditions  are  such  that  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducts of .  the  reactions  enter  into  secondary  reactions,  so  as 
to  cause  the  developipent  of  more  heat  than  is  absorbed  in 
the  primary  reaction. 

The  hydrogen  in  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  displaced  by 
metals, — the  compounds  formed  by  displacing  one-half  the 
hydrogen-  being  termed  sulphydrates  or  hydrosulphides, 
whilst  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  dis- 
olaced  are  termed  sulphides.     These  two  classes  of  com- 


pounds correspond  to  the  metallic  hydroxides  and  the 
metallic  oxides  respectively,  and  in  many  respects  closely 
resemble  them  ;  the  sulphur  compounds,  however,  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  far  less  stable  than  the  corresponding 
oxygen  compounds. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  enters  directly  into  reaction  with  the 
metallic  hydroxides,  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for  the  metal ; 
for  example — 

NaOH     +     H2S      =     NaSH     +     HOH. 

Sodium  Hydrogen  Sodium  Wntcr 

hydioxldo.  sulphide,  hydrosulphldc.  nwcr. 

It  therefore  exhibits  the  behaviour  of  an  acid.  From 
Thomsen's  experiments  it  appears  that  7740  units  of  heat  are 
developed  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  one  molecule  of 
sodium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  one  molecule  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  that  the  further  addition  of  the  hydroxide 
is  without  effect.  Hydrogen  suJphide  is  thus  proved  to  be 
a  monobasic  acid,  and  this  result  also  sliows  that  when 
soluble  sulphides,  such  as  sodium  sulphide,  are  dissolved 
in  water,  double  decomposition  occurs,  thus  :  NbjS  +  OH., 
=  NaSH  -I-  NaOH,  just  as  when  sodium  oxide,  for  example, 
is  added  to  water  :  Na20  +  OHj  =  2NaOH.  It  is  uncertain, 
however,  whether  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphides  by 
water  in  this  manner  is  complete,  or  whether  it  is  only 
partial,  and  the  more  complete  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
water  present. 

The  highly  positive  metals  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and  magnesium  form  soluble 
sulphides  and  hydrosulphides,  but  most  of  the  sulphides 
of  other  metals  are  insoluble.  The  nature  of  many  of  the 
compounds  precipitated  from  metallic  solutions  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide  or  an  alkaline  hydrosulphide  is  not  well 
established ;  but  in  many  cases  apparently  they  are  inter- 
mediate in  composition  between  the  hydroxides  and  hydro- 
sulphides ;  the  precipitate  formed  on  the  addition  of  an 
alkaline  hydrosulphide  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc  salt,  for 
example,  is  probably  a  compound  of  this  kind,  and  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula  HO.Zn.SH, — zinc  hydroxide 
being  HO.Zn.OH,  and  zinc  hydrosulphide  HS.Zn.SH. 
The  solutions  of  salts  of  heavy  metals,  such  as  mercury  and 
lead,  furnish  precipitates  of  the  corresponding  sulphides 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  hydrosulphides. 

The  hydrosulphides  of  certain  elements,  such  as  alumi- 
nium and  chromium,  cannot  exist  in  presence  of  water,  but 
enter  into  reaction  with  it  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide ;  hence,  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  hydro- 
sulphide to  solution  of  their  salts,  the  corresponding 
hydroxides  are^recipitated  : — 

6NaSH   =   Al2(SH)5   + 


AljCle   + 

Alnmlnlma 

chloride.         liydroaulphldfi. 

Al2(SH),   +    60H, 

Aluminium  TVnfa*. 

hydrosulphide.  "«". 


2V0U./Q    -r    6NaCI 

Sodium  Aluminium  Sodium 

chloildo. 

+  6SH2. 

Hydrogea 

enlphlde. 


hydros  olphldo. 

=   Al2(0H), 

Alomlnlam 
bydrozida 


Sulphur  unites  with  all  the  metals  and  with  most  of  ths 
non-metallic  elements;  the  sulphides  are  therefore  usually 
prepared  directly  from  their  elements.  Two  classes  of 
sulphides  corresponding  to  the  basic  and  acid  oxides  may 
be  distinguished,  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  much 
less  marked  than  that  between  the  two  classes  of  oxides. 
The  sulphides  of  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  sulphides 
of  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  vana- 
dium, gold,  and  platinum,  which  are  soluble  in  solutions 
of  alkaline  hydrosulphides,  belong  to  the  class  of  acid  sul- 
phides, and  the  remaining  sulphides  are  basic.  These  two 
•lasses  of  sulphides  are  capable  of  uniting  together  to  form 
sulphur  salts,  just  as  the  basic  and  acid  oxides  combine 
forming  oxy-salts.  As  a  rule,  the  sulphides  and  OKides  of 
the  same  element  have  similar  formula  and  correspond  in 
their  general  behaviour.  Occasionally  there  are  oxides  to 
which  there  are  no  corresponding  sulphides,  but  mor^  fre? 
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quently  suliniides  to  wbicL  there"  are  no  correspondiDg 
oxides.  All  sulphides  are  decomposed  more  or  less  readily 
by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  a  chloride 
being  produced,  and  in  some  cases  sulphur  is  also  liberated. 
Many  of  the  sulphides  which  are  decomposed  when  heated 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  are  little,  if  at 
all,  affected  by  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid. 

Hydrogen  selenide  and  telluride  closely  resemble  hydro- 
(;eQ  sulphide  in  properties,  but  are  far  less  stable  com- 
pounds. The  former  has  a  most  offensive  acrid  odour, 
iinimiring  or  even  destroying  the  sense  of  smell  for  several 
hours,  and  producing  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Their 
aqueous  solutions  are  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the  air 
with  separation  of  selenium  and  tellurium  respectively;  aud 
with  solutions  of  salts  of  most  metals  they  produce  precipi- 
tates of  the  corresponding  seleuhydratea  or  seleuides  and 
tellurhydrates  or  tellurides.  The  selenides  and  the  tellu- 
rides,  like  the  sulphides,  may  be  formed  by  the  direct 
combination  of  their  elements,  and  are  usually  so  prepared; 
in  their  general  behaviour  they  resemble  the  corresponding 
sulphides. 

A  higher  sulphide  of  hydrogen  is  known  of  which  the 
composition  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  state ;  but 
as  it  is  obtained  on  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  penta- 
eulphide,  KjSj,  to  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  formed  without  evolution  of  hydiogen  sulphide  or 
separation  of  sulphur,  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  is 
the  pentasulphide  HjSj.  If  separates  as  au  oily  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  possessing  a  peculiar  sulphurous  dis- 
agreeable odour ;  it  is  soluble  i.u  water.  It  is  a  very 
unstable  suljstance,  undergoing  decomposition  into  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  sulphur  with  great  facility ;  this  decomposi- 
tion is  instantaneous  hnder  the  influence  of  substances 
such  as  finely  divided  platinum,  gold,  aud  charcoal.  Its 
stability  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  moderately  strong 
acids,  but  diminished  by  alkalies.  With  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydrosulphide  it  furnishes  potassium 
pentasulphide,  hydrogen  sulphide  being  evolved — 

HjSj  +  2KHS  =  KjSj  +  2H2S . 
Thi.s  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  between  Eulj^huric 
acid  and  potassium  hydroxide  :  — 

H3SO,  -1-  2KH0  =  KjSO,  -t-  2H2O  ; 

hydrogen  pentasulphide  may,  in  fact,  he  regarded  as  the 
analogue  of  sulphuric  acid.. 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  form  compounds  wUli 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  similar  in  composition,  but 
differing  greatly  in  stability. 

With  chlorine,  sidphur  forms  the  three  fcompounds — 
S.CIj,  SCI2,  and  SCl^, 
oil  of  which  arc  liquid.  The  chloride  SjClj  is  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  over  sulphur,  which  is  gently  heated;  it 
is  a  mobile  reddish-yellow  liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  pene- 
trating, and  most  disagreeable  odour.  It  boils  without  suf- 
fering decomposition  at  137°  C.  It  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding. hydrogen  chloride,  sulphur,  and  thio- 
sulphuric  acid  — 

2S2CI2  -f  3OH2  =  4HC1  -1-  2S  -f-  H2S2O3 . 
When  saturated  with  chlorine  at.  about  10^  C.  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  dichiorido  SCI,,  but  if  saturated  with  chlo- 
rine at  about  -  22°  C.  it  furnishes  the  tetrachloride  SCl^. 
Both  of  these  compounds  are  so  unstable,  however,  that 
they  are  resolved  into  the  lowest  chloride  SjCl,  aud  fhlo- 
rine  when  very  slightly  heated. 

The  chlorides  of  selenium  and  tellurium  are  also  obtained 
by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  the  elements.  Two 
chlorides  of  seleuium  are  known,  Se^Clj  and  SeCI,,  the 
former  being  liquid  and  the  latter  a  white  crystalliue  solid. 


Tellurium  forms  the  two  chlorides  TeClj  and  TeCl4,  both 
of  which  are  solid.  These  chlorides  of  tellurium,  as  well 
as  selenium  tetrachloride,  appear  to  volatilize  without  de- 
composition. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  bromides  of  sulphur  and  sele- 
nium, but  from  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sulphur  bromides  are  much  less 
stable  than  the  chlorides  ;  sulphur,  therefore,  like  oxygon, 
appears  to  have  less  affinity  for  bromine  than  for  chlorine. 
Tellurium  furnishes  two  crystalline  bromides,  TeBfj  and 
TeBr^,  both  of  which  may  ha  sublimed  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

The  only  iodide  of  sulphur  which  is  known  has  the 
composition  SJ2,  and  is  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of 
its  elements;  "it  is  a  black  crystalline  solid,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  readily  decomposes  when  heated.  Iodides  of 
selenium  are  not  known  with  certainty,  but  two  tellurium 
iodides  have  been  prepared,  Telj  and  Tel., ;  both  are  black 
crystalline  bodies,  which  give  off  iodine  when  heated. 

The  chlorides  and  bromides  of  selenium  and  tellurinm, 
like  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of  sulphur,  are  decomposed 
by  water,  but  ihe  iodides  of  these  three  elements  are  com- 
paratively stable  and  are  scarcely  affected  unless  heated  with 
water. 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  burn  in  oxygen  or  (dr. 
forming  the  dioxides 

SO2    ,     SeOj-    ,     TeOj. 

Under  certain  conditions,  sulphur  dioxide  takes  'up  an 
additional  atom  of  oxygen,  aud  is  converted  into  the 
trioxide,  SO3;  a  tellurium  trioxide,  TeOj,  may  also  be 
obtained,  but  the  corresponding  oxide  of  selenium  id  not 
known.  A  third  oxide  of  sulphur,  SjOg,  has  recently  bepn 
described. 

The  dioxides  and  trioxides  of  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium  have  the  property  in  common  of  forming  corre- 
sponding acids  when  combined  with  water  : — ■ 


H2S03 

BuJphurona  acid. 

HoSeO, 

Seleiiious  acid. 

HJeO, 

Telluroaa  tcld. 

H^SO, 

Solphuilc  &cJd. 

H^SeO, 

Solenlc  ccla. 

H2Te04. 

TcUurlc  Bcld. 

These  compounds  differ  greatly  in  stability  and  in  their 
properties  generally — the  sulphur  and  selenium  compounds 
being  closely  related,  whilst  the  tellurium  compounds  are 
widely  different  from  them  in  most  respects. 

Sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphurous  anhydride  is  a  colourless 
gas,  of  pungent  suffocating  odour ;  by  a  pressure  of  three 
atmospheres,  or  a  refrigerating  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  it 
is  readily  condensed  to  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which 
boils  at  about  -  10°  C.  The  liquid  anhydride  freezes  at 
-  76°  C,  forming  a  transparent  colourless  crystalline  solid, 
which  melts  at  about  -  79°  C.  Water  at  0°  C.  dissolves 
about  68  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  but  only  32  times  its 
bulk  at  24°,  forming  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  HjSOj, 
which  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat 

Selenium  dioxide  -or  selenious  anhydride  is  a  white 
infusible  substance,  which  volatilizes  at  a  temperature 
below  redness ;  its  vapour  condenses  in  snow  white  deli- 
quescent prisms,  which  dissolve  in  water  forming  selenious 
acid.'HjSeOj. 

Tellurium  dioxide,  however,  is  only  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  solution  does  not  exhibit  an  acid 
reaction  ;  the  attraction  of  this  oxide  for  water,  in  fact, 
is  so  slight,  that  when  a  solution  of  tellurous  hydrate 
(tellurous  acid),  HoTeOj,  is  heated  to  about  40°  C.  the  oxide 
separates.  It  fuses  readily  and  volatilizes,  and  the  {\med 
oxide,  which  is  a  transparent,  deep  yellow  liquid,  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  white  crystalline  mass. 

The  difference  in  physical  ^propertie8  between  sulphui 
and  selenium  dioxides  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  that  the 
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[oxide?  of  th« 


molecule  of  the  latter  is  not  represented  by  the  formula 
SeOji  but  that  it  is  more  complex;  and  although  the 
vapour  density  of  selenium  dioxide  is  such  as  to  negative 
this  assumption  for  the  gaseous  sub.stance,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  expression  SeOj  is  the  correct 
molecular  formula  for  the  solid  oxide. 

Sulphur  trioxide  or  sulphuric  aphydride  is  a  white, 
highly  volatile  substance  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  HjSO^,  the  combination  being  attended 
with  the  development  of  so  much  heat  that  when  the 
anhydride  comes  in  contact  with  the  water  a  violent 
hissing  is  produced,  just  as  when  a  red-hot  iron  is  plunged 
into  water.  Selenium  trioxide  has  not  been  isolated,  but 
selenio  acid,  H.^SeO^,  the  acid  corresponding  to  sulphuric 
acid,  is  known,  and  very  closely  resembles  the  latter  com- 
pound in  many  of  its  properties.  Tellurium  trioxide, 
Te03,  is  an  orange  yellow  solid,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  altogether  different  in  properties  from  sulphur 
trioxide ;  moreover,  the  resemblance  between  the  com- 
pound H^TeO^,  from  which  tellurium  trioxide  is  obtained 
by  heating  to  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  sulphuric 
andselenic  acids  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  similarity  of 
their  formulae,  since  telluric  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  has  a  metallic  rather  than  an  acid 
taste,  and  reddens  litmus  but  slightly. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  usually  prepared  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses by  heating  a  metal,  such  as  copper  or  mercury,  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  its  formation  in  this  manner  appears  tp  be  that 
the  metal  acting  upon  the  acid  produces  the  corresponding 
sulphate  and  hydrogen,  and  that  the  latter  whilst  in  the 
nascent  state  acts  upon  another  portion  of  the  acid,  reduc- 
ing it  to  sulphurous  acid,  which  splits  up  into  sulphur 
dioxide  and  water ;  thus— 

Hg    +     H^SO^    =    2H     +     HgSO^ 

Mercury.        Sulphuiic  acid.     HydiORen.     Mercuric  sQlphota. 

'SH     +     HjSO^     -     H2SO3   +  H^O 

ITydrogen.      Sulphuric  acid.      Sulphurous  acid.     Water. 


H2SO3 


=      SO2     +    H,0. 


SaJphurous  acid.      Sulphur  dioxide.      Water. 

We  may  also  suppose,  however,  that  the  metal  merely 
withdraws  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that  the  oxide  produced  dissolves  in  the  acid,  forming 
a  sulphato — 

Hg    -h    HjSO,    =     HgO      +     H2SO3 

Mercury.      SnJphnrlc  add.    Mercuric  oxlda      Sulphiu-ou3  acid. 


HgO     -f      HjSO,     =      HgSO,   +   HoO. 

Mercuric  oxide.      Sulphuric  acid.      Mercuric  sulphate.     Water. 

The  kind  of  action  represented  by  the  first  of  these 
equations  undoubtedly  takes  place  when  carbon  in  the 
form  of  charcoal  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  water  are  produced — 


C     -f    2H2SO^     =      CO2       + 

Carbon.      Sulphuric  acid.      Carbon  dlSxJde. 


2SO2   +  2H,0. 


Sulphuric  acid-      Carbon  dlSxJde.      Sulphur  dioxide.     Wtt"ter. 

When  copper  is  employed  not  only  are  sulphur  dioxide, 
water,  and  cupric  sulphate  produced,  but  cuprous  and  cnprio 
sulphides,  Cu^S  and  CuS,  it  is  stated,  are  also  formed  ; 
their  production,  however,  is  due  to  secondary  action. 

Selenium  dioxide  is  obtained  either  by  burning  selenium 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  or  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
selenious  acid  to  dryness. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  always  prepared  by  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  gas  into  cold  water;  the  combination  is  attended 
with  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Selenious  acid  ia 
produced  in  a  similar  manner  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in 
water,  or  by  dissolving  selenium  in  concentrated  nitric 
ncid,  and  evaporating  to  expel  the  excess  o{  nitric  acid. 
Teliurous  a,cid  maybe  obtained  by  disSohing  tellurium 
in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-25,  and  pouring  the 
solution,  after  the  lapse  of  not  mora  than  a  few  minutes, 


into  water.  If  the  precipitation  be  delayed  for  a  longer 
time,  the  oxide  TeOo  is  thrown  down  instead  of  the 
hydrate.  It  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  telluriuu) 
tetrachloride  with  water — 

TeCl^       +      3HjO   =    H^TeOj     +     4HC1. 

Tellurium  tetrachloride.      Water.      Teliurous  hydrate.      Hydrogen  dilorlda 

It  is  Stated  that  anhydrous  eulphiirous  acid,  HjSOj, 
has  been  obtained  in  crystals  by  cooling  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  to  0°  C. ;  a  crystalline  hydrate  of  the 
composition  HjSOj  +  8HjO  was  obtained  by  Pierre  by 
cooling  to  -  6°  C.  a  saturated  solution  through  which  a 
current  of  the  gas  was  being  transmitted.  The  solution 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water  is  strongly  acid,  and  effervesces 
with  carbonates ;  by  passing  a  current  of  the  gas  through 
water  in  which  metallic  hydroxides  or  carbonates  are 
dissolved  or  suspended  metallic  sulphites  are  produced. 
Two  classes  of  metallic  sulphites  may  be  thus  formed  :— » 
the  acid  sulphites  or  bisulphites  in  which  one-half  the 
hydrogen  in  sulphurous  acid  is  displaced  by  a  metal ;  and 
normal  sulphites,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  ia 
displaced.  It  is  also  possible  to  displace  the  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  sulphurous  acid  by  two  different  metals, 
and  thus  to  obtain  so-called  double  salts.  The  following 
table  shows  the  composition  of  some  of  the  sulphites, 
disregarding  the  water  of  crystallization  which  several  ot 
them  contain  : — 

Potassium  hydrogen  sulphite KHSOj 

Potassium  sulphite .■ KjSOj 

Sodium  hydrogen  eulphife NaHSO, 

Sodium  sulphite .....Na.SOj 

Calcium  sulphite CaSOj 

Calcium  hydiogeu  sulphite ......CaHj(SOj), 

The  acid  sulphites  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium',  and  the  acid  and  nornml  sulphites  of  the  alkali 
metals,  are  soluble  in  water,  although  only  the  sulphites 
of  alkali  metals  are  freely  soluble;  but  most  other 
sulphites  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  prepared  by  precipita- 
tion with  an  alkaline  sulphite.  The  acid  sulphites  are 
prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  the  metallic  hydroxide 
or  carbonate  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  and  then  adding  t« 
it  as  much  of  the  hydroxide  or  carbonate  as  i*  originally 
contained ;  thus — 

Na^COj    +   OH2   -1-     2SO2     =    2NaHSP3  +  COj 

Sodium  carbonate.      Water.     Sulphur  dioxide.'     *'.'"'^p1j^;°«"'     ^"^^ 

•2NaHS03    +    Na„C03    =    2NajS03 -f  HjO -1- CO2. 

'""^ph^r^'"  carttTe.         Sodium  sulphite.     Water      ^ar^on 

The  alkali  and  alkaline-earth  metals  are  the  only  ones, 
however,  which  readily  produce  acid  sulphites  ;  in  fact, 
the  tendency  to  form  acid  salts  is  almost  restricted  to  these 
metals  in  the  case  of  aU  acids,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtaifl 
acid  salts  containing  heavy  metals.  . 

A  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  slowly  absorbs  oxygen 
from" the  air  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid;  in  like 
manner,  the  sulphites,  particularly  if  in  solution,  become 
converted  into  sulphates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  All 
sulphites  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  either  into  sulphate 
and  sulphide,  or  into  sulphur  dioxide  and  metallic  oxide. 
They  are  also  decomposed  by  all  acids  excepting  carbonic 
and  boric  acids,  sulphurous  acid  being  Liberated.  Sulphur- 
ous acid  possesses  considerable  bleaching  powers,  and  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  bleaching  straw,  wool,  and  many 
other  articles,  which  would  be  injured  by  chlorine.  The 
articles  to  be  bleached  are  moistened  and  suspended  in 
closed  chambers  in  .which  sulphur  is  burnt;  the  sulphur 
dioxide  j)roduced  is  then  absorbed  by  the  damp  goods, 
and  their  colour  is  discharged.  The  manner  in  which  it 
acts  is  not  well  understood,  but  it  appears  to  be  by  form- 
ing colourless  compounds  with  the  colouring  matters ;  it 
does  not,  like  chlorine,  decompose  colouring  matters,  for 
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llio  colour  may  usually  be  restored  by  acids  or  alkalies. 
The  reproduction  of  the  yellow  colour  of  new  flannel, 
when  it  is  washed  with  an  alkaline  soap  for  the  first  time, 
i3  an  illustration  of  this.  Sulphurous  acid  is  also  a  powerful 
utitiseptic,  aud  is  highly  valuable  as  a  disinfecting  agent. 

Selenious  acid  is  deposited  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution 
ou  slow  cooling  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals  like  salt- 
petre. It  closely  resembles  sulphurous  acid  in  properties, 
aud  like  it  furnishes  acid  seleailes,  such  as  potassium  hydro- 
gen selcuite,  KHSeO^,  and  noriual  selenites,  such  as  potas- 
sium selenite,  K^.SuOj,  but  it  also  forms  so-called  hyperacid 
salts  with  the  alkali  metals,  e.g.,  HKSeOj  +  HoSeOj.  The 
selcuites  of  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  but  the 
other  selenites  are  in-oluble. 

Tellurous  hydrate,  prepared  by  decomposing  tellurium 
tetrachlorida  with  water,  is  a  bulky  precipitate,  which, 
when  dried  over  rulphurio  acid,  forms  a  light  white  earthy 
powder,  having  a  bitter  metallic  taste.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissohes  in  alkalies  and  alkaline 
carbonates.  With  the  alkali  metals  tellurous  acid  forms 
three  classes  of  salts  corresponding  to  the  three  classes  of 
folenites,  of  wliich  the  following  are  examples — 

Acid  1  olassiuiu  tdluiito KHTeO, 

Normal  potassium  tellurite  ...  .  K.TeO, 
Ifyperacid  potassium  tellurit». ...KilTfOj-t-HjTeOj 

With  the  alkaline  earth  metals  tellurous  acid  forms 
normal  salts,  and  also  certain  peculiar  salts,  such  as  BaTe.,0., 
or  BaTeOj-fTeOo,  and  BaTe,Os,  or  BaTcOj-t- STeOj. 
With  the  heavy  metals  it  appears  to  form  only  normal 
Falls.  The  tellurites  of  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  those  of  other  metals  are  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble. 

In  its  oxides,  therefore,  it  will  be  evident  tellurium 
dififers  widely  from  selenium  and  sulphur,  but  it  much  re- 
sembles metals  like  bismuth  and  antimony,  since  it  forms 
salts  with  acids.  Thus,  a  tellurium  sulphate  of  the  compo- 
sition Te(S04)2,  it  is  stated,  is  formed  by  dissolving  tellu- 
rium in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Tellurous  hydrate 
also  dissolves  readily  in  acids ;  the  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid  probably  contains  either  tellurium  chloride,  TeCl^  ,  or 
0  compound  intermediate  in  composition  between  tellurium 
chloride  and  tellurium  hydroxide,  Te(On)j ,  formed  from 
the  latter  by  the  partial  displacement  of  the  OH  groups 
by  chlorine ;  when  it  is  dissolved  in  oxy-acids,  apparently 
salts  are  formed  in  which  the  group  TeO  dbplaces  hydrogen, 
corresponding  to  tho  antimony  salts  in  which  the  radicle 
SbO  displaces  hydrogen. 

Sulphurous  acid,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  form 
sulphuric  acid,  has  considerable  power  as  a  reducing  agent 
Thus  iodine  and  sulphurous  acid,  in  presence  of  u  largo 
quantity  of  water,  yield  hydriodic  and  sulphuric  acid — 


HjO      -t- 


H^SO, 


2HI 


SulphuTonu  add.  Sulphuric  add. 

With  chlorine  and  bromine  similar  reactions  occur  still 
more  readily.  On  this  account,  sulphurous  acid  is  largely 
employed  as  an  "autichlor"  to  remove  the  excess  of 
chlorine  from  articles  bleached  with  bleaching  powder. 
When  solutions  of  sulphurous  and  selenious  acid  are 
mixed,  tho  latter  is  reduced,  especially  on  warming,  and 
red  amorphous  selenium  precipitated ;  similarly,  a  black 
precipitate  of  tellurium  is  formed  on  warming  a  solution 
containing  tellurous  and  sulphurous  acids.  But  these 
acids  alsg  readily  part  with  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
oxygen.  For  instance,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphur  is  depo- 
sited, and  the  solution  contains  pentathionic  acid — 
6H2S      -1- 

lljrdrogco  eolphldc 

When  a  solution  of  selenious  acid  is  similarl}'  treated,  a 
precipitate   is   throwu   down,   which   opparently   consists 


SH^SOg   =  5S  -f  n.,s,o«  -I-  90H5 

SQlpKurout  ^^^^^^      '''^'^;,'j;"""'=  W»t.». 


chiefly  of  selenium  sulphide,  SeSj,  mixed  with  a  lower 
sulphide  aud  free  sulphur.  Solutions  of  tellurous  hydrate 
wheu  thus  treated  furnish  a  brown  precipitate  of  tellurium 
sulphide. 

Sulphur  Trioxide,  SOj . 

Dry  sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  oxygen  readily  combine 
when  the  mixture  is  passed  over  gently  heated  platinum 
black  or  platinized  pumice,  forming  sulphur  trioxide  or 
sulphuric  auhydiide,  SO3.  This  compound  may  be"  ob- 
tained from  sulphuric  acid  by  distilling  it  with  pho.sphoric 
anhydride : — 


H,SO, 


+    P2O6 


=     SO, 


2HP0,. 


Sulphuric  .Cd.        ^^:^^°^l       sulphur  ..loxlde.      "^'"H-rphoric 

It  is  usually  prepared  from  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid, 
which  gives  off  sulphur  trioxide  when  gently  heated, 
ordinary  sulphuric  acid  remaining  behind. 

Sulphur  trioxide  usually  crystallizes  in  while  sleudi-r 
needles,  but  it  cxi,st3  in  two  modifications.  Thu.J,  when 
the  liquid  oxide  is  cooled,  it  solidifies  at  10°  C.  in  long 
colourless  prisms,  ■nhich  melt  at  the  same  temperature ;  but 
if  kept  at  temperatures  below  25°,  it  changes  into  a  mass 
of  fine  white  needles.  Thirf  second  modification  gradually 
liquefies  at  temperatures  above  50°,  and  again  passes  into 
the  first  modification;  it  dissolves  with  extreme  slowness 
in  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  the  liquid  oxide  is  raiscible  in 
all  proportions  with  the  acid.  Liquid  sulphuric  anhydride 
undergoes  very  great  expansion  bj  heat,  its  mean  co- 
eflicieut  of  expansion  betw  een  25°  and  W  C.  being  '0027  for 
1°  C. ;  it  is  quite  colourless  \\hen  pure.  Sulphur  trioxide 
very  readily  parts  with  one  of  its  atoms  of  oxygen,  convert- 
ing phosphorus  trichloride,  for  example^  into  phosphorus 
oxy  trichloride — 

PCI3      -1-     SO3      =      SO2      ■{■      POCI3. 

Pliosphoiua  Sulphur  Sulphur  Phoepliorus 

trichloride.  trlo\Wc.  dioxide.  oxyLrldilortde. 

This  reaction  takes  place  when  the  substances  ore  merely 
mixed  together,  although  a  strong  red  heat  is  necessary  in 
order  to  resolve  the  trioxide  into  sulphur  dioxide  aud 
oxygen. 

When  finely  divided  sulphur  is  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  liquid  sulphuric  anhydride,  drops  of  a  deep  blue 
colour  sink  to  the  bottom  and  solidify  immediately.  ThccO 
consist  of  the  compound  S^03.  The  temperature  during 
tho  operation  must  be  kept  at  15°  C,  for  if  it  is  lower  th^ 
anhydride  does  not  remain  liquid,  and  if  higher  the  sub- 
stance decomposes.  When  about  a  gramme  of  sidphurhas 
been  added  the  anhydride  is  poured  off,  and  the  solid  re- 
sidue freed  from  any  that  remains  by  a  gentle  heat.  A 
bluish-green  crystalline  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  de- 
composes at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  oft"  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  leaving  sulphur ;  water  immediately  decom- 
poses it,  forming  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  and  probably  thio- 
sulphuric  acids.  Tho  corresponding  selenium  compound, 
SeSOg,  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  HjSO, . 

Of  all  chemical  compounds  this  is  probably  the  most 
important,  on  account  of  its  numerous  practical  applica- 
tions, and  enormous  quantities  of  it  are  now  manufactured. 
Tho  method  employed  consists  essentially  in  oxidizing 
sulphurous  acid  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  is  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  nitric  oxide  gas  in  the  following 
manner.  Sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  prepared  ty  burning  sul- 
phur, or  iron  pyrites,  FeS^,  in  a  properly  constructed  furuace, 
sulphur  being  always  employed  when  the  purest  qualities 
of  acid  are  required,  and  this  gas  is  conveyed  into  a  largo 
leaden  chamber,  into  which  steam  and  air  are  also  continu- 
ously admitted.  At  the  back  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
sulphur  is  burnt,  a  small  vessel  w  placed  containing  sodium 
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+      NaHSO^. 

Sodlom  Ii;(lrogcn  sulphqte. 


niftxito  and  sulphuric  acid,  wliicli  contiuue  to  generate 
litric  acid  for  eouie  time  ;  thus — 

NaNO,   +     H^SO^    =    HNO3 

iSodlais  nltiato.      Sulgiliurlc  scld.      Nitric  ncld. 

The  exact  changes  which  occur  among  the  various  sub- 
stances thus  introduced  into  the.  chambers  are  but  im- 
perfectly understood  ;  the  nitric  acid,  however,  is  appa- 
rently decomposed  by  the  sulphurous  acid  in  such  a 
Qunner  that  finally  nitric  oxide  is  produced — 

^pHNOj  +  380^  +  2H2O  =  2N0  -I-  3H„S0^ . 

But  nitric  oxide  combines  directly  with  oxygen  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  forming  the  oxides  NjOj  and  N.fi^,  and  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  nitric  oxide  thus  formed 
acts  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen, — that  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  introduced  into  the  chamber,  it 
is  converted  into  a  higher  oxide,  which,  however,  is  no 
sooner  produced  than  it  is  reduced  again  to  nitric  oxide  by 
the  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid  ; 
supposjug  the  oxide  formed  to  be  nitric  peroxide,  we  may 
represent  the  change  by  the  following  simple  equation  : — 

2S0j  -f  2H2O  +  N.fi^  =  2H2SO^  -I-  2N0 . 

The  nitric  oxide  again  absorbs  oxygen  to  form  the  higher 
oxide,  which  again  enters  into  reaction  with  sulphur  dioxide 
and  water,  with  liberation  of  nitric  oxide,  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. Theoretically,  therefore,  a  limited  quantity  of 
nitric  oxide  should  suffice  to  produce  an  indefinitely  large 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  practically  this  is  not  the 
cise,  chiefly  owing  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  dissolution 
of  a  certain  quantity  in  the  sulphuric  acid  which  collects 
on  the  floor  of  the  chambers ;  a  certain  amount  also  escapes 
from  the  chambers  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  but  this  is 
usually  absorbed  by  passing  the  escaping  vapoura  through 
a  tower  filled  with  pieces  of  coke,  kept  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  over  which  water  is  constantly  pouring; 
when  acid  is  employed  it  is  afterwards  pumped  into  a 
simUar  scrubber,  and  deprived  of  its  nitric  oxide  gas  by 
means  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  gas  from  the  burning  sulphur 
or  pyrites,  and  when  water  is  used  it  is  pumped  into,  and 
distributed  on  the  floors  of,  the  leaden  chambers. 

In  practice  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  produced 
usually  approximates  very  closely  to  the  theoretical 
quantity. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  reactions  which  occur  in 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  a^e  not  all  of  the  simple 
character  represented  by  the  equations  above  given.  Thus, 
the  formation  of  nitric  oxide  from  nitric  acid  is  probably 
the  final  result  of  three  distinct  reactions.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  nitric  acid  a  compound 
which  is  known  as  the  lead  chamber  crystals,  on  account 
pf  its  forming  crystals,  is  probably  produced ;  thus — 


1 


SO,   + 

Salplinr  dioxide. 


NOj.OH 

Nitric  add. 


so. 


NO, 
OH"- 

Lead  chamber  crj'stals. 

This  compound,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  closely  related 
to  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  it 
by  the  displacement  of  one  of  the  OH  groups  by  the  group 
NO,,  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  sulphuric  and 
nitrous  acids  : — 


JL      SO, 


NO, 


OH 


-   + 


K^hA  chamber  cryetols.        Wafer. 


Hon    =  SO2 1 


OH  "^  ^"OaH- 


S'llpljnrlc  ucld.      Kltroua  add. 

From  the  nitrous  acid  thus  formed  nitric  oxide  may  be 
produced  in  two  ways, — either  by  its  spontaneous  decom- 
j[)Osition  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

3HK0,   =    2N0   +   HNO,,  +  H^O ; 

Nitrons  acid.  ,  Kllric  orldc.      Nilrlc  add.      Waicr. 


or  by  +he  action  of  sulphur  dioxide — 


2HNO3     +     SO2 

Kltroaa  acid.      Sulphur  diuxldc. 


=      2N0     +     H2SO4, 

Nitric  oxide.      Sulphuric  acItL 


The  latter  reaction  appears  to  be  the  more  probable  oA 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  present, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  occur. 

With  regard  to  the  part  which  the  nitric  oxide  plays  in 
the  conversion  of  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  oxygen  and 
water  present,  it  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  from  which 
nitric  oxide  is  reproduced  by  the  action  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out— 

4N0  -^  0,  -I-  2OH2  =  4HNO2 . 

If  this  be  the  case,  nitrous  acid  is  the  active  agent  i.n 
the  conversion  of  sulphur  dioxide  into  sulphuric  acid.  It 
IS  known  to  efi"ect  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide  with 
the  greatest  readiness,  whereas  dilute  nitric  acid  has  very 
little  action.  On  this  account,  it  is  probable  also  that  the 
nitric  oxide  is  not  converted  into  the  peroxide,  as  sometimes 
is  supposed,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  active  agcut  in  the 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  our  general  experience 
appears  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  as  sulphur  dioxide 
enters  so  readily  into  reaction  with  nitrous  acid,  this  acid 
would  be  produced  from  the  nitric  oxide  almost  entirely 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  oxidation  products.  Moreover, 
nitric  peroxide  in  presence  of  water  forms  nitrous  and 
nitricacids:  N„04-fH20  =  HNO,-f  HNO3;  so  that,  evei> 
supposing  that  the  nitric  oxide  is  converted  into  nitric  per- 
oxide, the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  would  still  iji  a  large 
measure  be  due  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  Although 
sulphur  dioxide  acts  very  slowly  on  -dilute  nitric  acid,  it 
readily  reduces  it  to  nitric  oxide  in  presence  of  moderately 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  hence  any  nitric  acid  formed 
in  the  process,  when  carried  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  and  mixed  with  the  moderately  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  there  collected,  would  also  undergo  reduc- 
tion by  the  sulphur  dioxide. 

The  acid  from  the  leaden  chambers  has  generally  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1'55  ;  by  concentration  in  shallow 
leaden  pans  this  is  raised  to  above  1'7.  The  further  con- 
centration is  effected  in  glass  or  platinum  retorts.  The 
commercial  acid,  known  as  oil  of  vitriol,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1'8-i;  it  is  frequently  of  a  more  or  less 
brown  cblour  from  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  and 
always  contains  lead.  Other  impurities,  such  as  arsenic 
and  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  are  not  unfrequently  present. 

Pure  sulphuric  acid,  H,SO^,  is  an  oily,  colourless,  in- 
odorous liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1'842;  it  solidifies  at 
—  35°C.  It  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged,  and  when  heated 
gives  off  the  anhydride  until  a  liquid  remains  containing 
about  1"5  per  cent,  of  water  and  98'5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  boils  at  338°  C. ;  acid  of  this  strength  ni.iy 
always  be  obtained  by  boiling  down  acid  of  any  other 
degree  of  concentration.  When  the  acid  is  vaporized,  dis- 
sociation takes  place  very  rapidly,  the  vapour  at  tempera- 
tures above  400°  C.  consisting  entirely  of  a  mixture  of 
water  and  sulphuric  anhydride.  Sulphuric  acid  chars 
most  organic  substances  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
on  account  of  its  great  affinity  for  water,  causing  the 
separation  of  these  elements  in  the  form  of  water  and  the 
liberation  of  carbon  ;  when  exposed  to  moist  air  it  w  ill 
even  double  its  weight  in  the  course  of  a  few  daysj  and  Otv 
this  account  it  is  much  employed  as  a.  desiccating  agent. 
Much  heat  is  developed  when  it  is  mixed  with  water,  a."» 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  table,  which  represent* 
the  amounts  of  heat  developed  on  mixing  one  molecule  of 
the  acid  (98  grammes)  with  n  molecules  of  water  at  about- 
18°  C.  according  to  Thomson's  determinations  : — 
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Xo.  of  niwlo- 

calea  of 
walor  added. 

Units  of  heat 
developed. 

N'o.  of  molo- 

cules  of 
water  added. 

Units  of  tiett 
developed. 

1 
2 
3 
5 
9 
19 
49 

6,272 
9,364 
11,108 
13,082 
14,940 
16,248 
16,676 

99 

199 

499 

799 

1699 

00 

16,850 
17,056 
17,804 
17,632 
17,848 
17,094 

The  last  number  in  the  table  represents  the  amount  of 
heat  which,  according  to  calculation,  would  be  developed 
ou  mixing  a  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  with  an  infinitely 
large  quantity  of  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  addition 
of  the  first  two  molecules  is  accompanied  with  the  develop- 
mont  of  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  half  the  entire  amount 
developed  on  adding  an  excess  of  water;  this  appears  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  definite  compounds 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  water.  The  first  of  these  hydrates, 
ttiSO^  +  HjO,  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  colourless 
six-sided  prisms,  by  cooling  a  mixture  of  the  acid  and 
water  in  these  proportions  to  about  8°  C. ;  it  boils  at 
205°-210°  C,  and  may  be  produced  by  evaporating  any 
more  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  205°  C.  until  it  ceases  to 
lose  water.  The  second  hydrate,  HjSO^  +  2  H^O,  may,  in 
a  similar  manner,  be  obtained  by  evaporating  any  more 
dilute  acid  at  100°  C.  until  it  ceases  to  lose  water ;  it  boils 
at  193°  C.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  hydrate  is  1-78, 
and  that  of  the  second  1  '62 ;  when  water  is  added  to  the 
acid  in  the  proportions  to  form  the  latter,  the  maximum 
condensation  (about  8  per  cent.)  is  observed  which  occurs 
on  mixing  these  substances. 

Further  evidence  iu  support  of  the  view  that  sulphuric 
acid  forms  definite  compounds  with  water  which  may  be 
regarded  as  distinct  acids  is  afi'orded  by  its  behaviour  on 
neutralization,  by  the  persistent  manner  in  which  many 
sulphates  retain  one  or  two  molecules  of  water,  and  by  the 
existence  of  so-called  basic  sulphates.  Thus,  when  it  is 
neutralized  by  sodium  hydroxide,  considerably  less  heat  is 
developed  by  the  first  than  by  the  second  molecule  of 
hydroxide;  thLi  behaviour  does  not  appear  remarkable  if 
It  be  supposed  that  it  exists  in  solution  in  combination  with 
water,  and  that,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  periodic  acid, 
not  only  is  hydrogen  displaced  by  sodium  on  the  addition 
of  the  hydroxide,  but  the  elements  of  one  or  more  mole- 
cules of  water  are  also  separated,  the  latter  being  an  opera- 
tion which  necessarily  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
energy,  as  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  water  is 
attended  with  the  development  of  heat  (see  page  488). 

By  displacing  one-half  the  hydrogen  in  sulphuric  acid  by 
metals  acid  sulphates  are  formed,  and  normal  sulphates  are 
produced  by  displacing  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen.  Many 
of  the  normal  sulphates  crystallize  with  the  same  number 
of  molecules  of  water,  and  are  isomorphous,  as,  for  ex- 
ample— 

MaoTiesiam  sulphate MgS0j,7H,0 

Zino  ZnS0,,7H,0 

Iron  FeSO,.7H,0 

Nickel  NiSO,  ,7H,0 

Cobalt  „         ,CoSO,  ,7U,0 

Five  of  the  seveu  molecules  of  water  are  removed  with 
lacility  from  these  salts,  but  the  sixth  is  less  readily  re- 
moved, especially  from  magnesium  sulphate,  and  they  are 
not  deprived  of  the  seventh  unless  heated  to  •JOO'-SOO"  C. 
Copper,  cadmium,  and  manganese  sulphates  behave  simi- 
larly, and  are  only  with  difficulty  deprived  of  the  last 
molecule  of  water.  The  last  molecule  retained  with  such 
persistency  by  these  salts  was  termed,  by  Graham,  water  of 
constitution,  to  distinguish  it  from  water  of  crystallization. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible 
Absolutely  to  define  ths  moaning  of  those  terms,  or  even  to 


say  that  tuere  is  an  absolute  difference  between  the  so- 
called  water  of  constitution  and  water  of  crystallization, 
and  not  merely  one  of  degree ;  but  since  we  have  inde- 
pendent evidence  tending  to  prove  the  existence  of  distinct 
acids  formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
water,  we  may  conveniently  regard  the  above-mentioned 
Baits  as  derived  from  these  acids.  Magnesium  sulphate, 
for  example,  we  may  regard  as  the  normal  magnesium  salt 
of  the  acid  HjSOj,  crystallized  with  five  molecules  of 
water.  It  will  be  evident  that  such  salts  as  this  bear  a 
relation  to  the  acid  from  which  they  are  regarded  as 
derived  similar  to  that  which  the  normal  periodates  bear 
to  crystalline  periodic  acid,  HjIO^;  indeed,  a  very  consider- 
able general  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the 
periodates  and  the  sulphates.  Thus,  the  sulphates  of 
potassium,  KjSO^,  and  of  silver,  AgjSO^,  separate  from 
aqueous  solution  in  anhydrous  crystals ;  and  sodium  sul- 
phate, NajSO^,  is  also  deposited  in  the  anhydrous  state  at 
temperatures  above  34°  C.  ;■  it  is  only  with  metals  such  as 
magnesium,  zinc,  and  copper,  that  salts  are  obtained  which 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  acids  H^SOj  or 
H5SO,.  Similarly,  the  periodates  KIO^,  NaI04,  and 
AglO^,  derived  from  the  at  present  hypothetical  acid  HIO4, 
are  readily  produced,  but  with  other  metals  chiefly  salts 
derived  from  the  acid  HjIOg  are  obtained. 

But  that  these  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  are  distinct 
acids  derives  its  most  important  confirmation  from  the 
existence  of  the  so-called  basic  sulphates,  such  as  ZujSO. 
or  ZnSO^-f  ZnO,  HgjSO,  or  HgSO^-f  2HgO,  and  CujSO, 
-f  SHjO  or  CuSO^  -1-  2CuO  -f  SHjO ;  these  salts  are  strict^v 
comparable  with  the  basic  periodates. 

A  large  number  of  double  and  mixed  salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  sulphates  are  known.  Thus, 
magnesium  sulphate  and  the  isomorphous  sulphates  form 
isomorphous  double  salts  with  potassium,  sodium  and 
ammonium  sulphates,  which  crystallize  with  six  molecules 
of  water,  and  which  usually  are  therefore  regarded  as 
formed  by  the  displacement  of  the  molecule  of  so-called 
water  of  constitution  by  the  alkaline  sulphate — 

MagneEdum  potassium  snlphate MgK/SO,), ,  6H,0 

2ino  „  ZnKjlSUj), ,  6HjO 

Iron  „  FeK.(SO^),  ,6H,0 

Nickel  „  „      NiK,(SO,), ,  63,1 

Cobalt  „  CoKjISO^),  ,  6H5O 

It  has  already  beefl  pointed  out  that  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  dyad  radicle  SO,  with 
the  monad  radicle  OH,  or  as  (S02)"(OH)2',  this  view  of 
its  "constitution"  being  chiefly  founded  on  its  behaviour 
with  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus.  Thus,  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  sulphuric  acid,  an  atom  of 
oxygen  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  in  other  words,  the  group 
OH,  are  displaced  by  a  single  atom  of  chlorine — 

HO.SOj .  OH  +  PClj  =  HO .  SO2 .  CI  +  rOClj  -f  Ha . 
Although  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  second  OH  group 
in  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  continued  action  of  the  phosphorus  pentachlorido, 
it  is  afforded  by  the  behaviour  of  the  compound  SO^CL, 
produced  by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  and  sulphur 
dioxide  with  water,  which  successively  converts  it  into 
the  compound  HO .  SOj .  01  and  sulphuric  acid — 

Cl.S02.Cl-fHOH  =  HO.SO„.Cl  +  HCl  • 
HO .  SO, .  01 -I- HOH  =  HO .  so; .  OH -(- HCl . 
Sulphuric  chloride,  SO^Cl.^,  and  sulphuric  chlorhydrate, 
S02(0H)C1,  are  both  colourless  liquids ;  the  former  boils 
at  about  70°  C. ,  and  the  latter  at  1 58°  C.  Sulphuric  chlor- 
hydrate may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of 
hydrogen  chloride  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  when 
heated  in  closed  vessels  to  170°  C,  it  furnishes  sulphuric 
chloride  and  sulphuric  acid  : — 

2C1.  SO,.  OH  =  Cl.SOj.  a -f  HO.  SO..  OH. 
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Sulphuric  acid  enters  iuto  reactioa  with  a  large  number 
of  hydrogenized  carbon  compounds  in  such  a  manner  that 
water  is  formed  and  hydrogen  displaced  by  the  monad 
group  SO2 .  OH  ;  for  example — 


+        CjHg 

Beazena 


CA- 


so,.  OH   +   OH, 


HO.SO3.OH 

SoJphoHo  add  BeDzena  Benzenesalpboiiic  add. 

The  iulpltonic  acids,  as  the  compounds  thus  produced  are 
termed,  are  powerful  monobasic  acids.  But  the  action 
may  proceed  further,  both  OH  groups  in  sulphuric  acid 
being  displaced  by  monad  compound  radicles,  in  which 
case  neutral  bodies  called  sulphones  are  formed ;  thus — 

HO.SOj.OH   +   SCeH,   =  aH,.  SO^.CgHj  +  20Hj. 

Snlphorlc  Add.  Beivene,  BenzenesofphoDe. 


Selenic  Acid,  H2Se04 . 

This  acid  may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  eelenious  acid 
by  the  action  of  chlorine,  or  bromine,  and  water — 

HjSeO,  +  Brg  +  HjO  =  HoSeO^  +  2HBr . 

It  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  which  in  the  most 
concentrated  state  boils  at  280°  C,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2'6.  In  this  state  it  is  not  quite  pure  selenic  acid,  but 
contains  a  Little  water,  which  cannot  be  driven  ofif  without 
decomposing  the  acid  into  seleuium  dioxide,  oxygen,  and 
water.  Sfilenic  acid  resembles  sulphuric  acid  in  many  of 
its  properties,  being  very  hygroscopic,  and  when  it  is 
added  to  water  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  deve- 
loped. It  is  reduced  to  seleuious  acid  when'  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid — 

HjSeOi  +  2HC1  =  HjSuOj  +  CI,  +  HjO ; 

but  it  is  not  decomposed  by  the  hydi'ogen  produced  when 
zinc  or  iron  is  dissolved  in  its  solution.  ■  Like  sulphuric 
acid  it  precipitates  barium  salts,  even  in  pteseuce  of  other 
mineral  acids. 

The  selenates  or  salts  produced  by  displacing  the  hydro- 
gen in  selenic  acid  by  metals  correspond  in  composition,  and 
also  very  closely  in  their  properties,  to  the  sulphates, 
with  which  they  are  isomorphous. 

Tellw-ie  Acid,  HjTeO^. 

The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  fusing 
tellurium  or  tellurous  oxide  with  potassium  nitrate.  From 
this'  salt  barium  tellurate  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating 
its  solution  with  a  barium  salt,  and  the  acid  is  produced 
by  decomposing  barium  tellurate  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Telluric  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  large  prisms  of 
the  composition  HjTeO^ -I- 2H2O.  This  hydrate  has  a 
metallic  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  slightly.  It  dissolves 
slowly  in  cold  water,  but  freely  in  boiling  water.  It  loses 
its  water  of  crystallization  at  a  little  above  100°  C.  The 
compound  HjTeO^  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  on  boiling  ;  when  heated  to  a  temperatilre  below 
redness  it  furnishes  the  oxide. TeOj.  It  is  reduced  to 
tellurous  acid  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is 
also  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  without 
action  on  selenic  acid,  with  precipitation  of  tellurium. 

In  addition  to  acid  and  normal  tellurates,  such  as 
KHTeO^  and  KjTeO^ ,  and  hyperacid  teUurates,  of  which 
the  salt  KHTeO^  +  ^2'^^^*  ^  a°  example,  telluric  acid 
also  furnishes  so-called  di-  and  tetra-tellurates,  such  as 
(^^H,)^Te207  and  (NH^),Te,0,5  o^  (XHJ^TeO^ -1- STeO, , 
and  basic  tellurates,  such  as  Ag,TeO„  and  Agf.TejOg. 
The  ditellurates  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  the  acid 
HjTejOy,  analogous  to  anhydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the 
basic  salt  Ag^TeO^  as  formed  from  the  hydrate  H(,TeOg  or 
HjTe04-f2H20;  whilst  salts  such  as  AggTe.jOo  are  ap- 
l)arently  derivatives  of  an  acid  formed  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  elements  of  three  molecules  of  water  from  two 
molecules  of  the  acid  II.TeO.. 


Olher  Acids  of  Salpliur. 
In  addition  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  a  number 
of  acids,  more  or  less  closely  related  to  them,  may  be 
obtained.     The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  known 
acids  of  sulphur  : — 

Hyposolphuions  acid HjSO, 

Sttlphuroua  acid H,SO, 

Sulphuric  acid HjSO^ 

Thiosu!phmio  acid HjSjOj 

Anhydrosulphuric  acid HjSjO, 

Dithiaaic  acid E,S,0, 

Trithionic  acid .HjSjO, 

Tetrathioaic  acid HjSjOj 

Pentathionic  acid HjSjO, 

Hyposulphurous  Add. — This  acid  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  metal,  forming  zinc  sulphite ;  the  hydrogen, 
which  is  the  accessory  product  of  this  reaction,  is  not 
evolved,  however,  but  reduces  a  portion  of  the  acid. 
forming  hyposulphurous  acid ;  thus — 

n2S03   -»-   Zn  =   2H    +   ZuSOj 

SulpbarOQS  act-l  Zinc  pulphlto. 


H2SO3 


-(-   2H   =   H,S0,  -f    H,0. 


Sulpborons  add. 


Hypopurphuious 
acid. 


The  solution  thus  obtained  is  very  unstable,  and  rapidly 
decomposes  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Sodium  hypo- 
sulphite, NaHSOj,  is  a  more  stable  substance,  and  is 
produced  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite.  This  salt  ciystallizes 
in  slender  colourless  needles  ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  'When  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist 
state  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation 
into  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite,  but  in  the  dry  state  it  is 
not  affected  by  oxygen.  The  remarkable  observation  has 
been  made,  however,  that  when  a  solution  of  sodium 
hjrposulphits  is  oxidized  by  free  oxygen,  that  is  to  say, 
when  water  saturated  with  oxygeu  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  the  hyposulphite,  only  one-half  the  Oxygen  is  employed 
in  causing  the  conversion  of  the  hyposulphite  into  the 
sulphite,  the  remaining  half  becoming  affixed  to  water, 
forming  hydrogen  dioxide  ;  the  reaction  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation — 

NaHSO,   +   0,   -I-    H,0    =    NaHSO,,    +     HgOj, 

sodium  h^oaulphUa.       '  '  ^"^'^SX"'''"         "d^iSf 

Hyposulphurous  acid  has  a  much  greater  decolorizing  and 
reducing  power  than-,  sulphurous  acid  ;  it  immediately 
reduces  the  metals  from  mercury  and  silver  salts,  and  it 
precipitates  copper  hydride,  CujHj,  from  a  aolutiou  of 
copper  sulphate. 

Thiosulphuric  Acid,  HjSjOj. 

This  acid  is  formed  from  sulphurous  acid  by  combining 
it  with  sulphur;  thus,  when  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  is  digested  with  sulphur,  sodium  thiosulphate  is 
produced — 

Na2S03   -(-   S   =   NajSaO,. 

Soditun  sulphite.  Sodium  tlUoatupliaie. 

It  win  be  obvious  that  this  reaction  is  precisely -analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  when  sodium  sulphite  is  converted 
into  sodium  sulphate  by  the  action  of  oxygen. 

Thiosulphuric  acid  cannot  be  isolated,  on  account  of  its 
instability,  and  when  an  acid — hydrochloric  arid,  for  ex- 
ample— is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  thiosulphaU,  the  thio- 
sulphuric acid  which  is  produced  rapidly  decomposes  iuto 
sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid  :  HoSjO,  =  HjSOj -f  S.  Tlie 
thiosulphates  of  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  are 
crystalline  and  soluble  in  water,  and  are  fairly  stable 
salts  ;  the  thiosulphates  of  the  heavy  metals,  however, 
which    are  precipiti^ted  on  the  addition  of  solutions  of 
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metallic  salts  to  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulpliate,  are 
»ory  unstable,  and  rapidly  decompose  into  a  metallic 
Sulpliidc  and  sulphuric  acid,  thus — 

Ag-AOj   +   HjO   =   Ag„S    +   H2SO4. 

Silver  thiosulplinte.  Silver  sul'pliiile.    Sulpliurlc  add. 

Sodium  thiosulphate  is  largely  employed  in  photography 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver.  These  salts  are  readily  soluble  iu  a 
solution  of  the  thiosulphate  until  they  are  exposed  to 
light,  when  they  become  insoluble.  If,  therefore,  a  sheet 
of  paper  coated  with  one  of  these  silver  salts  be  exposed 
to  light  under  an  object  which  is  in  part  transparent  and 
in  part  opaque,  such  as  a  piece  of  lace,  for  example,  the 
silver  salt  is  rendered  insoluble  in  those  parts  upon  which 
the  light  has  fallen,  and  by  then  immersing  the  paper  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  the  unaltered  silver  salt  is 
removed,  and  the  picture  is  thus  "  fixed."  The  solvent 
power  of  the  thiosulphate  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
soluble  silver  sodium  thiosulphate — 

NajS^Oj  +  AgCl  =  NaAgSjOj  +  NaCl ; 

many  other  metallic  salts  insoluble  in  water  are  dissolved 
by  a  solution  of  ■  sodium  thiosulphate,  probably  also  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  similar  mixed  salts. 

AnJipdrosulphuric  Acid,  HjSjOj. 

This  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphuric  anhydride 
iu  sulphuric  acid  in  the  requisite  proportions  :  HjSO^  + 
803  =  112820 J.  It  crystallizes  in  largo  colourless  trans- 
parent prisms.  WTien  gently  heated  it  is  decomposed  into 
sulphuric  anhydride,  which  distils  over,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
which  remains.    Water  dissolves  it,  forming  sulphuric  acid. 

The  so-called  Nordhausen  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
consists  chiefly  of  this  acid.  It  is  prepared  at  Nord- 
hausen, in  Saxony,  by  distilling  an  impure  ferric  sulphate, 
Fe2(SOj3,  obtained  by  exposing  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO^, 
to  a  moderate  heat  in  contact  with  the  air, — the  distillate, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  being  received 
in  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  readily  dissolves  many 
hydrogenized  carbon  compounds  which  are  only  with 
difficulty  acted  upon  by  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  convert- 
ing them  into  sulphonic  acids;  it  is  employed  on  this 
account  to  dissolve  indigo,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
anthraquinonedisulphonic  acid,  from  which  alizarin  is 
artificially  produced. 

Salts  of  this  acid,  such  as  Na^B.fi.;,  AgoSjO;,  BaS^Oj, 
are  obtained  by  combining  the  corresponding  normal 
sulphates  with  sulphuric  anhydride;  water  decomposes 
them,  forming  corresponding  acid  sulphates.  The  acid 
salt,  KHS2O7,  or  hydrogen  potassium  anhydrosulphate, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  normal  salt  in  auhydro- 
eulphuric  acid  ;  it  crystallizes  in  prisms. 

The  chloride  of  anhydrosulphuric  acid,  SoOjCU,  is  pro- 
ducfd  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  many 
chlorinated  compounds,  thus — 

2SO3    +    CCl,     =     SoOjCl,   +   COClj 

SuIphuAo  Carton  Anhydrosulphuric      Curbonlo 

anhydride.      letraclilorldo.  chloride.  chioi-ldc 

It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1-829  at 
18°  C,  and  boils  at  146"  C.  In  contact  with  water  it 
decomposes  slowly  and  noiselessly,  forming  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  sulphuric 
chlorhydrato,  S02(0H)C1.  which  ia  rapidly  decomposed 
with  almost  explosive  violence  when  thrown  into  water. 

The  lead  chamber  crystals  (p.  501),  when  heated,  furnish 
a  magnificently  crystalline  body,- which  is  also  a  derivative 
of  anhydrosulphuric  acid — 

2S02{52»  =  S.A(N0,),-l-Hj0j 
It  disliU  at  ?bout  360°  C.  without  decomposing. 


Ditldonie  Acid,  HjSjOg . 

The  manganese  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  the 

action  of  a  solution   of   sulphurous  acid  on  manganese 

dioxide — 

MnOj  +  2H2SO3  =  MnSjOj  +  mfi . 

This  salt  may  be  converted  into  the  barium  salt  by 
treatment  with  barium  hydroxide,  and  from  a  solution  of  tha 
barium  salt  the  acid  is  produced  by  adding,  exactly 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  barium.  By 
concentrating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid  it  may  be  obtained  of  specific  gravity  I '347,  but  on 
further  concentration  the  acid  is  resolved  into  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphur  dioxide — 

H2S20„  =  H2SO^-fSOj. 
A  dilute  solution  decomposes  in  a  similar  manner  when 
heated.     In  contact  with  the  air  dithionic  acid  is  slowly 
oxidized  to  sulfihuric  acid. 

The  dithionates  produced  by  decomposing  barium 
dithionate,  BaS^Oj,  with  the  corresponding  sulphates, 
are  all  soluble  in  water  and  crystallize  well.  They 
exhibit  considerable  stability,  but  when  heated  are  more 
or  less  readily  converted  into  the  corresponding  normal 
sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

Trithionic  Acid,  HjSjOj . 
Potassium  trithionate  is  produced,  together  with  potas- 
sium thiosulphate,  when  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrogen 
potassium  sulphite  is  gently  heated  with  sulphur;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  thiosulphate  is  a  secondary  product, 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  hydrogen  potassium 
sulphite — 

2HKSO3   -»-   2S   =   K2S3O5  -1-   HgS. 

Hydrogen  potassium  Potassium 

Bulphitc.  trithionate. 

Trithionic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  potassium  salt  by  precipitating  the  potos- 
slum  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  solution  has  a  sour 
and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  is  inodorous ;  it  is  per- 
manent in  a  dilute  state  only,  and  on  concentrating  it  in  a" 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  it  begins  to  decompose,  even 
at  0°  C ,  sulphur  dioxide  being  evolved,  and  sulphur  de 
posited,  while  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  salts 
of  trithionic  acid  are  but  little  known ;  they  are  extremely 
unstable,  and  even  when  boiled  with  water  are  decomposed 
and  converted  into  sulphates,  with  evolution  of  sulphui 
dioxide  and  deposition  of  sulphur — 

K,S30„       =       K2SO,       +       SO2       +       S. 

rotassium  trithionate.    Potassium  sulphate. 

Teirathiomc  Acia,  HjS^Oj . 
The  salts  of  this  acid  are  produced  by  the  action  ol 
iodiue  on  thiosulphates ;  for  example — 

2Na.,S.03  +  I2  =  Na^S.Oa  +  2NaI. 

Sodium  tlilosulphate.         Sodium  tctrathlonate. 

The  acid  may  bo  prepared  from  the  barium  salt  ly 
double  decomposition  witli  sulphuric  acid.  ^  dilute  solu- 
tion may  be  boiled  without  decomposing;  but  a  con- 
centratcd  solution  is  decomposed  when  heated,  yielding 
sulphur,  and  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  Its  salts  ar» 
all  soluble  in  wiitcr,  and  are  much  more  stable  than  th« 
trithionates,  but  for  the  most  part  their  solutions  cannot  t* 
evaporated  without  decomposition. 

Pentathionic  Acid,  HjSjOj . 
A  solution  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  alternately  passing 
sulphur   dioxide    and   hydrogen   sulphide   gases  througii 
water — 

6HjS0;  ■!-  fiHjS  =  H,S,0,  +  9H,0  +  PS  t 
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the  solution  may  be  concentrated  by  a,  gentle  heat  till  it 
attaios  a  specitic  gravity  of  1 '25-1 '3,  and  may  then  be 
further  concentratedi  in  a  vacuum  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  about  1-6.  The  solution  is  colourless  and  inodorous, 
and  has  a  strongly  acid  taste ;  it  may  be  preserved  un- 
changed at  ordinapy  temperatures,  but  on  heating  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
sulphur  dioxide  are  evolved,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and 
sulphuric  acid  remains. 

The  salts  of  pentathionic  acid  are  so  unstable  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  them  in  the  solid  state.  In  their  forma- 
tion from  the  acid  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  fifth 
iitom  of  sulphur  to  be  separated,  tetrathionates  being  pro- 
duced, which  have  greater  stability,  and  sometimes  two 
atoms  of  sulphur  are  given  up  and  trithionates  are  formed. 

A  number  of  the  reactions  involved  in  the  formation  of 
various  sulphur  compounds,  and  also  of  a  few  selenium 
and  tellurium  compounds,  have  been  submitted  to  thermo- 
chemical  investigation  by  Thomsen.  The  results  deduced 
from  his  experiments  are  given  in  tlie  following  table  : — 


RoactloB. 


Units  of 

heat 

developed  or 

absorbed 


Hydrogen 
sulphide 


Sulphur- 
ous acid 


Sulphur,  v^ 

(I„  Aq,  SH,).. 

(S,H,) 

(SH,.Aq)  ..  .. 

(S.H,.Aq) 

f(90,,  Aq) 

(SO,.Aq) 


(8,0,). 


Sulphuric 
acid 


Dithionio 
acid 


Thiosnlph- 
uric  acid 


Tetrathi- 
ouic  acid 


Selenious 
acid 


SeleniQ 
acid ' 


Tellopns 

acid- 
Tellurift 

a-'id 


(S,  Oj,  Aq), 
(SOjAq,  2NaOHAq) 

(SO,,  0) 

(S0,,0,  Aq) 

(SOj.Aq.O) 

(SO,,  0,,  H,) 

(SOj,  H.O) 

(SO,H,,  Aq) 

(SO,,  Aq) 

(S,  0.) 

(S.O^.H,,) 

(S,0,,  H,,  Aq). 
L(SOjAq,  2NaOHAq) 

(2S0,,O,  Aq) j 

(2S02Aq,  0) I 

jCSOjAq,  SOjAq)., 
■'(S,,05,  Aq) 

(Sj.Oj.H,,  Aq), 
(.(SjOjAq,  2NaOHAq) 
C(SOj,  S,  Aq) 

(SO,Aq,S) 

(SAAq>  0,) 

(S,,  Oj,  Aq) 

USj,  Oj.Hj,  Aq),.., 
((2SQ5,  O,  Sj,  Aq),. 

)(2S0jAq,  O,  Sj 

jlSi.O,,  Aq) 

((S,,0,,H,,  Aq).... 
Selenium. 

((Se,  Oj) 

)(SeO,,  Aq) 

)(Se,  0,,  Aq) 

(  (SeOjAq,  2NaOHAq) 
((Se,  O3,  Aq).....-. 
1  (SeOj,  0,  Aq)... 

)  (SeOjAq,  0) 

(  (Se03Aq,2NaOHAq) 
Tellurium, 

|(Te,0,,H,0) 

I  0)... 
Aq) 


C(Te0jAq,  0) 

■j(Te,0   • 


21,830 
4,510 
4,750 
9,260 
7,700 
1,500 

71,070 

78,770 
28,970 

32,160 

71,330 

63,630 

121,840 

21,320 

17,850 

39,170 

103,230 

192,910 

210,760 

31,880 

68,960 

63,650 

-10,080 

211,090 

279,450 

27^070 

-1,570 

-9,270 

225,300 

69,500 

137,860 

62,820 

47,420 

204,960 

273,320 

67,710 
-920 
56,790 
27,020 
77,240 
19,530 
20,450 
30,390 


81,190 

25,850 
107,040 


Kemai-lu. 


Gaseous  acid. 

Condensed  acid. 
C  Determined  by 
■i  Favre  and  SU- 
(,     bermann. 


liquid. 


SO^H,   becomes 
bquid. 

Liquid  anhydride 

Supposing    tliait 
(S,  Oj=71,070), 


Cryst.  anhydride. 


The  number  4510  for  the  reaction  S,  Hj  applies  strictly 
only  to  sulphur  in  the  state  in  which  it  separates  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  iodine,  and  would 
require  a  small  correction  to  make  it  applicable  to  rhombic 
sulphur. 

On  comparing  the  numbers  representing  the  amounts  <A 
heat  developed  in  the  formation  of  sulphurous  and  sul- 
phuric acids  and  of  the  corresponding  selenium  aud  tellu- 
rium compounds,  thus — 


Sulphur.  1  Selenium. 

Tclluilum 

R-S    1    K-So 

R  =  Te 

R,  Oj,  Aq 

78;770      56.790 

81,190 

107,040 

25,850 

R.Os.Ao. 

R0«  Aq.O  

142,400 
63,630- 

77,240 
20,450 

it  will  be  evident  tliat  the  affinity  of  selenium  to  oxygen, 
as  measured  by  the  heat  developed,  is  less  thau  that  of 
sulphur  to  oxygen,  and  also  less  than  that  of  tellurium  to 
oxygen.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium  form  a  series  corresponding  to  that  in  which 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  may  be  arranged.  Bromine, 
we  Live  seen,  is  intermediate  in  its  properties  between 
chlorine  and  iodine,  and  its  atomic  weight  is  also  almost 
the  mean  of  the  atomic  weights  of  these  two  elements,  aud 
its  affinity  to  oxygen  is  less  than  that  of  either  chlorine  or 
iodine ;  the  atomic  weight  of  selenium,  which  is  inter- 
mediate in  its  properties  between  sulphur  and  tellurium, 
is  also  nearly  the  mean  of  the  atomic  weights  of  these 
elements. 

Constitution  of  tlie  Sulphur  Compounds. 
The  constitution  of  the  compounds    of   sulphur   with 
monad  elements  may  be  readily  deduced ;  thus,  the  only 
formule  by  which  the  chlorides  of  sulphur  can  be  repre- 
sented graphically  are  as  follows  : — 

CI 


CI— S— S— CI 


CI— s— a 


Cl— S— CT 

I 

Cl 


But  the  constitution  of  each  of  the  oxides  of  sulphur 
may  be  expressed  in  two  ways,  thus — 

s  o— s— o 

/\  \/ 

0-0  o 


o=s=o 

'Sulphur  dioxide. 


o 

•      1; 
o=s=o 

Sulphur  triosldc. 


In  like  manner,  two  corresponding  formulie  may  be  assigned 
to  each  of  the  acids  formed  by  combining  these  oxides 
with  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water.  Sulphuric  acid, 
for  instance,  may  be  represented  by  either  of  the  foUowiog 
formulae — 

O 


H— 0— 0— S— O— O— H 


H— O— S— O— H 
11. 

o 


But  as  compounds  in  which  two  or  more  atoms  of  oxygen 
are  directly  united  together  (for  example,  hydrogen  dioxide, 
the  higher  oxides  of  chlorine,  and  chloric  acid,  as  to  the 
constitution  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  they 
contain  only  monad  elements  associated  with  oxygen) 
readily  decompose  with  separation  of  oxygen,  the  first  of 
these  formulae  for  sulphuric  acid  appears  improbable  on 
account  of   the  stability  of  the  acid  and  of  most  of  the 
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compounds  derived  from  it.  If,  however,  tlie  second  for- 
mula be  adopted,  it  follows  that  the  formula  which  repre- 
sents the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  trioxide  as  directly 
associated  with  the  sulphur  atom  is  the  more  probable.  It 
is  probable  that  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphurous  acid  are 
analogous  in  constitution  to  sulphur  trioxide  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  hyposulphurous  acid 
is  formed  from  sulphurous  acid  we  may  infer  that  it  has 
the  constitution  represented  by  the  .second  of  the  follow- 
ing formulae — 

?  If 

H— O— S— 0— H  H— S— 0— H 


Sulphurous  acid. 


H)'i>09u]phurous  acid. 


The  following  formulae  are  the  most  probable  expres- 
sions of  the  constitution  of  the  remaining  acids  of  sulpliur; 
the  constitution  of  the  SO^  group  is  the  same  as  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dots  are  used  instead  of  lines — 


HO.SOj.OH 

Salphutic  Qcld. 

SOj.OH 


HO.SOj.SH 

Thlosulpharlc  acid. 


S.SO^.OH 


SOj .  OH 
SO.,.  OH 

Dlthioulc  add. 

^S— SOj.OH 


TrltbloDlc  acid.  Tetrathlonic  acid.  Pentathlonlc  acid. 

We  have  previously  pointed  out  (p.  474)  the  value 
which  is  to  be  attached  to  constitutional  formulas  such 
as  are  here  assigned  to  the  sulphur  compounds. 

Nitrogen. 
Symhol,  N  ;  Atomic  wt.,  14  ;  Molecular  wt.,  28. 

Nitrogen  in  the  free  state  constitutes  about  oue-fifth 
by  volume  of  the  atmosphere  ;  in  combination  it  occurs 
in  nitrates  and  ammouiacal  salts,  and  it  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  all  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 

It  is  best  obtained  from  air  by  removing  the  oxygen  by 
means  of  copper  heated  to  redness ;  the  air  being  first  led 
through  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  to  free  it  from  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  then  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  remove  moisture,  and  when  thus  purified,  passed  through 
a  tube  containing  metallic  copper  heated  to  dull  redness. 
By  passing  a  mixture  of  air  and  ammonia  over  heated 
copper,  the  copper  oxide  is  reduced  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
and  a  short  length  of  copper  suffices  for  the  preparation  of 
an  indefinite  quani'iy  of  nitrogen  ;  thus — 
2Cu -1- 0„  =  2CuO  , 
3CuO  -1-  2NH3  =  N2  +  3HoO  -1-  3Cu  . 
The  supply  of  air  is  easily  regulated,  as  au  excess  shows 
itself  by  tarnishing  the  surface  of  the  copper. 

The  easiest  method  of  obtaining  pure  nitrogen  )8  to 
heat  a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  which  splits  up  into 
nitrogen  and  water  :  NOoNH^  =  Nj  -H  2H2O  .  But  as  this 
salt  is  diflicult  to  prepare,  it  is  better  to  substitute  for  it  a 
mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  ammonium  chloride, 
which  together  produce  ammonium  uitrate  and  potassium 
chloride — 

KNO2  +  NH.Cl  =  NH^NO,  -I-  KCl . 

Nitrogen  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless, incondensable 
gas  ;  it  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  100  volumes 
of  water  at  15°  C.  dissolving  about  one  and  a  half  volumes 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  incombustible,  and  does  not  support 
the  combustion  of  ordinary  combustibles  ;  it  is  not  poison- 
ous, but  an  animal  immersed  in  it  dies  simply  for  want  of 
oxygen.  Nitrogen  evinces  but  little  tondency  to  enter 
into  reaction  with  other  elements;  titanium,  tungsten, 
vanadium,  aud  probably  a  few  others  combine  directly 
with  it,  however,  but  its  compounds  are  mostly  produced 
by  indirect  means. 


Atmospheric  air  consists  not  only  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, which  are  its  chief  constituents,  but  besides  these  con- 
tains carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  water  vapour,  &c. ;  solid 
substances,  such  as  common  salt,  are  also  frequently  held 
in  suspension  by  it,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  and  of  towns.  Air  from  which  all  other  constitu- 
ents are  removed  does  not  always  exhibit  the  same  compo- 
sition, however,  although  the  variations  are  very  slight  ; 
usually  in  pure  air  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  from  209 
to  21  volumes  in  100  of  air,  but  considerably  less  oxygen 
has  been  found  in  air  from  confined  spaces  and  in  a  few 
samples  collected  in  warm  countries.  Full  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  obtained  from  Dr  Angus  Smith's 
work  on  Air  and  Eaiu. 

The  fact,  however,  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  not 
always  contained  in  air  in  the  same  proportions  is  alone  a 
Kufiicient  proof  that  they  are  not  combined,  but  only  mixed 
together,  as  the  constituents  of  a  compound  always  occur 
in  invariable  proportions.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  in 
n.any  ways.  Thus,  the  proportions  in  which  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  are  present  in  air  are  not  those  of  their  atomic 
weights,  nor  do  they  bear  any  simple  relation  to  them. 
We  know  also  that  when  gases  enter  iuto  reaction  to  form 
new  compounds  their  combination  is  usually  attended  with 
an  alteration  of  volume,  and  heat  is  developed;  moreover, 
the  resulting  compound  possesses  properties  which  differ 
strikingly  from  those  of  its  constituents.  But  when  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  are  mixed  together  in  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  present  in  air,  neither  is  any  ulteratiou  in 
volume'  observed,  nor  is  heat  developed  ;  and  the  proper- 
ties of  the  resulting  mixture  are  precisely  those  of  air,  and 
just  such  as  we  should  expect  to  result  from  the  admixture 
of  a  gas  which  very  readily  supports  combustion  with  one 
in  which  combustion  is  impossible.  Again,  were  ai/  a 
compound  it  should  dissolve  in  water  as  such,  or  in  other 
words,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  dis- 
solved air  should-  be  the  same  as  in  the  undissolved 
air;  but  if  a  mixture,  the  more  soluble  constituent 
should  dissolve  the  more  readily,  and  relatively  more 
oxygen  than  nitrogen  should  dissolve,  since  oxygen  is  more 
soluble  than  nitrogen.  Experiment  proves  that  the  latter  is 
the  case,  for  if  water  which  has  been  recently  boiled  to 
free  it  from  dissolved  gases  and  allowed  to  cool  out  of  con- 
tact with  air  be  shaken  with  air,  and  the  dissolved  air  be 
then  expelled  from  it  by  heating,  and  collected,  it  is  found 
on  analysis  to  contain  32  instead  of  only  21  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  oxygen.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  (p.  .481)  that 
the  oxygen  may  be  to  a  great  extent  separated  from  the 
nitrogen  by  a  mechanical  process  by  submitting  air  to 
filtration  through  a  thin  caoutchouc  membrane. 

It  is  impossible  for  animals  to  live  for  any  length  of 
time  in  pure  oxygen,  apparently  because  oxidation  takes 
place  so  rapidly  that  the  animal  is  incapable  of  assimilating 
suflicient  food  to  supply  the  waste  ;  but  by  admixture  with 
the  perfectly  neutral  nitrogen  the  activity  of  the  oxygen 
becomes  greatly  diminished. 

Air  from  open  places  contains  usually  from  3  to  6 
volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  in  10,000  volumes,  but  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere' is  subject  to 
continual  change,  although  within  narrow  limits.  It  does 
not  continually  increase  in  amount,  notwithstanding  that 
animals  expire  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  large  quantities  are 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  wood  and  coal,  because 
plants  exercise  a  power  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
which  animals  are  possessed,  viz.,  that  of  decomposing  car- 
bon dioxide  and  restoring  its  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere. 

Ammonia,  NHjj  Mol.  wt,  17. 

Ammonia  is  the  only  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen  which  is  kuowu  to  us.     It  may  be  formed  directly 
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from  its  elements  by  submiltiug  a  mixture  of  the  two 
gases  to  the'  action  of  the  sileut  electric  discharge ;  tho. 
combination  is  very  imperfect,  however.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  nitric  acid  and 
many  of  its  salts ;  but  it  is  always  prepared  by  heating  an 
ammonium  salt  with  an  alkaline  hydroxide,  ammonium 
chloride  and  calcium  hydroxide  or  slaked  lime  being  the 
substances  which  are  usually  employed — 
2NH^C1   +   Ca(0H)2   =   2NH3    +    20H,   +     CaCl, 

AmmnQlam  Calciam  ,     „/«.!  "  Calcium 

chloride,  hj-droiMe.  Aniramio.  chloride. 

Ammonia  ia  a  product  of  the  decay  of  all  nitrogenous 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  the  ammonia  present 
in  the  atmosphere  is  chiefly  if  not  entirely  derived  from 
this  source;  but  it  appears  not  improbable  that  ammonia 
is  directly  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  into  its  elements  by  the  electric  discharge, 
and  the  combination  also  under  the  influence  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  hydrogen  thus  produced  with  nitrogen.  Aju- 
monia  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  apparently  as  car- 
bonate, and  in  rain-water,  especially  in  that  of  thunder 
showers,  as  nitrate  and  nitrite.  Ammonia  salts  are 
.■sometimes  found  as  minerals,  chiefly  in  volcanic  districts. 
The  source  from  which  ammonia  salts  are  now  obtained, 
however,  is  the  watery  liquid  which  distils  over  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas ;  the  ammonia  is  liberated 
from  this  liquid  by  heating,  it  with  slaked  lime,  and  by 
receiving  it  in  sulphuric  acid  ammonium  sulphate  is  pro- 
duced,— a  salt  which  is  largely  employed  as  an  artificial 
manure. 

Ammom'.i  is  a  transparent  colourless  gas,  of  a  very 
pungent  peculiar  odour,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  state  by  a  pressure  of  about  17 
atmospheres  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  by  cold  alone 
at  about  —  60°  to  -  40°  C. ;  by  exposing  the  dry  gas  to 
a  cold  of  —  75°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  20  atmospheres, 
Faraday  obtained  ammonia  a»  a  white  transparent  crystal- 
line body,  melting  at  -  75°  C.  It  does  not  support  com- 
bustion, and  is  ot5y  feebly  combiTstible.  It  is  decomposed 
into  its  elements  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks. 

Ammonia  is  dissolved  by  water 'with  great  avidity, 
much  heat  being  developed  and  great  expansion  taking 
place ;  according  to  Koscoe  and  Dittmar,  1  gramme  of 
water  at  0°  C.  dissolves  no  less  than  •875  gramme  of 
ammonia.  The  soliition  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
gas,  and  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction ;  it  loses  ahuoijt 
all  its  ammonia  below  100°  C. 

AJhmonia  completely  neutralizes  acids,  forming  definite 
crystalline  ■  salts,  known  as  ammonium  salts,  which  are 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  the 
acids  ,  ammonia  and  hydrochlonc  acid,  for  example,  form< 
ammonium  chloride,  NH^Cl  =  NH5  +  HCl,  whilst  ammonia 
and  sulphuric  acid  furnish  ammonium  suljjhale,  (NII^)2S0j 
=  2NH3  +  H^O^.  The  constitution  of  these  salts,  it 
will  be  evident,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  salts  of  the 
metals  generally  if  we  regard  them  as  derived  from  the 
acids  by  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  by 
the  monad  compound  radicle  ammonium,  NHj,  and  this 
viSw  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  the  ammonium 
salts  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium 
salts.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  readily 
decomposed  by  the  alkab'ue  hydroxides,  and  by  most  basic 
osides,-with' evolution  of  ammonia. 

The  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  is  frequently  regarded  as 
Uie  hydroxide  of  the  hypothetical  radicle  ammonium,  that 
is  to  say,  as  a  solution  of  ammonium  hydroxide,  NHj.OH, 
Ae  analogue  of  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH.  But 
Thomsen  has  shown  that  considerably  less  heat  is  de: 
veloped  when  an  acid  is  neutralized  "by  a'  solution  of 
ammonia  than  when  it  is  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  an 
»!kaline   hydroxide,   such   as    potassium    hydroxide,   for 


example,  tho  reaction  KHOAq,  HCIAq  being  accomj)anied 
by  the  development  of  27,500  units  of  heat,  whilst  only 
24,500  are  developed  in  thd  reaction  NHjAq,  HClAq 
Thomsen  is  inclined  to  regard  this  result  as  evidence  that 
ammonia  exists  a.->  such  in  its  aqueous  solution,  and  not  as 
tho  hydroxide  .N'H^.OH,  but  the  di8"ereuce  observed 
appears  scawely  sufticient  to  warrant  this  conclusion  iu 
the  face  of  the  chemical  evidence  Which  points  to  tho 
existence  of  au  ammonium  hydroxide  ;  it  h  more  probable, 
perhaps,  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  consists  in 
part  of  the  lij  ilroxide  and  in  part  of  free  ammonia. 

A  very  large  number  of  derivatives  may  be  obtained 
from  ammonia  by  displacing  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  it  ))y  positive  or  negative  radicles.  Those  which 
are  formed  by  the  introduction  of  monad  positive  radicles 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  amines,  whilst  those  con- 
taining monad  negative  radicles  are  called  amides ;  wheji 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  single  molecule  of  ammonia 
are  displaced  by  dyad  negative  radicles  so-called  iiiiiJes  are 
produced.  A  simple  instance  of  the  formation  of  an  aminii 
derivative  is  afforded  by  the  action  which  takes  place  when 
potassium  is  heaS;ed  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia — 


2NH,   +   2K 


2NH0K   +   H2 

Potaj^saniiue. 


By  digei»ting  iodine  in  an  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia  & 
black  explosive  compound  is  produced,  which  apparently 
ip  formed  by  the  displacement  of  two  of  the  atoms  o'f 
hydrogen  by  iodine — 


3NH,   +   2L 


=   NHI,   +   2NH^T 

DUodamlUe. 


It  may  be  exploded  by  friction  even  under  water,  and  in 
the  dry  state  can  scarcely  be  touched  without  exploding. 
AVI  en  chlorine  is  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia,  nitrogen  is  evolved  and  ammonium  chloride  ia 
produced  ;  thus — 

2NH3-f3Cl2  =  N„  +  6Ha 
6NH3-J-6HC1  =  6NH^C1 
8NH3  -t-  3CI2  =  N„  -1-  6NH^Ca . 

If  the  action  of  the  chlorine  be  continued  after  tlie  whole 
of  the  ammonia  is  thus  acted  upon,  the  ammonium 
chloride  becomes  attacked,  and  yellow  pily  drops  of  the 
so-called  chloride  of  nitrogen  are  formed.  The  composi- 
tion of  .  this  substance  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained ;  it  probably  contains  hydrogen,  and  its  for- 
mula is  supposed  to  be  NHCl,,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  compound  NCI3  is  also  produced.  It  explodes  with 
extreme  violence  when  heated,  or  when  brought  in  contact 
with  fatty  matters,  or  with  turpentine,  phosphorus,  and 
rcany  other  substances. 

77ie  Oxides  and  Acids  of  Nitrogen. 
No  less  than  five  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  known,  viz.— 
N,0     !    NO 


NltrouB 
oxide. 


Nitric 
oxide 


N0O3 

Nitrous 


N„0^ 

Nitric 
peroxidei 


KltTlC 


tniifdrlde.        peroxidei  anhydride- 

Nitrous  and  nitric  oxide  are  merely  dissolved  by  water, 
but  the  remaining  oxides  enter  into  reaction  with  it, 
producing  acids, — nitrous  and  nitric  anh)dride  being 
converted  into  the  corresponding  acids,  nitrous  and  nitric 
aei4,  and  a  mixture  of  those  two  acids  being  formed 
from  the  intermediate  oxide,  nitric  peroxide ;  thus_ — 
N,03   -f   H,0   =   2HNO3 

KltrOM  anhydride.  Kitrons  acid. 

NA  +  HjO   =   HNOo   -1-   HNOg 

nitric  pejoiide.  Nitrons  acid.      Nitric  add* 

N2O5  -t-   ttjO   =   2HN0, 

NUilt  anhydrida  Nitric  acid. 

As  these  various  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  all  prepared  from 
nitric  acid,  we  may  conveniently  describe  this  compound 
first 
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Jf Uric  Acid;  imO.j. 

/Thii  acid~is~now  usually  prepared  by  distilling  sodium 
filtrate  or  Chili  saltpetre,  a  salt  which  occurs  abundantly  in 
South  America,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
proportions  indicated  by  thft  equation — 

'2XaN03  +  HjSO^  =  2HNO3  +  NajSO^ . 

Whoa  potassic  nitrate  is  employed,  it  is  advantageous  to 
use  donble  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid;  thas  — 

^  KNO3  +  HjSO^  =  HNO3  +  KHSO^  , 

tts  the  Leat  required  to  produce  the  reaction — 

KNOj  +  KHSO^  =  HNO3  +  KjSO^ 

is  so  great  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  acid  is  de- 
composed. 

The  acid  passes  over  as  an  almost  colouneos  liquid  in  the 
middle  of  the  process,  but  is  coloured  at  the  beginning  and 
cud  by  decomposition  products.  To  obtain  the  pure  acid, 
it  is  mixed  with  an  equal  bulli  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  mixture  distilled ;  the  first  portions  of  the 
distillate  are  collected,  and  a  current  of  dry  air  passed  for 
83veral  hours  through  the  liquid,  which  is  gently  warmed 
and  sheltered  from  strong  daylight. 

Pure  nitric  acid  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  fuming  liquid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1*53  at  15°  C  ;  it  solidifies  at  about 
55°  C.  It  is  an  extremely  unstable  substance,  and  cannot 
be  distilled  without  experiencing  partial  decomposition  ;  it 
is  also  decomposed  when  exposed  to  sunKght,  becoming 
yellow,  and  oxygen  being  evolved.  It  begins  to  boil  at 
86°  C,  but  the  temperature  rises  gradually,  and  oxygen  and 
red  fumes  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  evolved ;  when  the 
boiling  point  reaches  about  123°C.,  an  aqueous  acid,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  1'42,  and  containing  about  G& 
per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  distils  unchanged,  and  weaker 
and  stronger  acids  may  alike  be  reduced  to  this  strength  by 
boiling.  As  in  the  case  of  other  aqueous  acids,  however. 
the  composition  of  nitric  acid  of  constant  boiling  point 
varies  with  the  pressure  under  which  ebullition  takes 
place. 

The  addition  of  water  to  nitric  acid  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  heat.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to 
which  this  occurs,  the  amount  of  heat  developed  on  addiug 
II  molecules  of  water  to  a  molecule  of  the  acid  being  given 
in  the  second  column  of  fho  table,  whilst  the  third  exhibits 
the  amount  developed  on  adding  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  that  already  present : — 


». 

KnOa,  nUfi. 

nNOjnlljO,  nll.O. 

0-5 

2019  units. 

i-'Si  units. 

10 

3303      „ 

1-5 

4185      „ 

1572"  „ 

2  0 

4844      „ 

2-5 

6331      „ 

1388'",. 

3 

6757      „ 

,, 

i 

R316      „ 

5 

6719      „ 

.      853"'., 

10 

7372      „ 

139      „ 

20 

7511      „ 

-H      „ 

40 

7497     „ 

-15      „ 

80 

7482     „ 

+  29      „ 

100 

7477      „ 

,     . 

160 

7511      „ 

+  74     „ 

820 

7585      „ 

These  numbers  do  not  appear  to  furnish  any  evidence  of 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  hydrate  on  adding  water  to 
nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid,  and  furnishes  an  impor- 
tant class  of  salts  called  ititrafes,  such  as  potassium  nitrate, 
KNO,,  copper  nitrate;  Cu(N03)j,  and  bismuth  nitrate, 
Bi(N03)3.  In  addition  to  these  normal  nitrates,  a  number 
of  so-called  bnsic  nitrates  arc  known  which  may  be  reg.irded 


I  as  normal  salts  of  a  distinct  acid,  formed  by  the  combiga- 
tion  of  a  molecule  of  nitric  acid  with  a  molecule  of  water ; 
such  are  the  basic  bismuth  nitrate  BiNO^  and  the  baaiclead 
nitrates  PbjHjN.Pg  and  PbjNjOg.  The  normal  nitrates 
are  best  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metallic  oxides,  hydrox- 
ides, or  carbonates  in  diluted  nitric  acid ;  they  are  all 
soluble  in  water.  The  most  important  nitrate  is  that  of 
potassium,  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. 

Nitric  acid  is  an  extremely  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and 
one  of  the  most  corrosive  substances  known ;  it  rapidly 
destroys  all  animal  textures  and  most  vegetable  products, 
and  even  if  diluted  it  stains  the  skin,  wool,  and  all  albu- 
minous substances  a  bright  yellow  colour,  ilany  hydro- 
genized  carbon  compounds  are  converted  by  it  into  so-called 
nitro-derivatives,  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  dis- 
placed by  the  monad  compound  radicle  NO^ ;  the  hydror 
carbon  benzene,  for  example,  when  added  to  the  eoncen-: 
trated  acid  yields  nitrobenzene — 

C0H3  +  HNO3  =  CjHj.NO,  +  HjO  . 

Host  metals,  excepting  gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium, 
titanium,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  are  more  or  less  readily 
acted  on  by  nitric  acid  and  converted  into  nitrates  ;  but  the 
non-metallic  elements  and  metalloids — iodine,  sulphur, 
selenium,  tellmium,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  amor 
phous  boron  and  carbon,  and  tungsten — are  oxidized  by  it, 
and  furnish  iodic,  sulphuric,  selenious,  toUurous,  phos 
phoric,  arsenic,  antimonic,  boric,  carbonic,  and  tungatic 
acids; 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metals,  however,  is  much 
iufluenced  by  temperature  and  concentration.  An  acid  of 
the  specific  gravity  1"25  to  1'35  is  usually  the  most 
active.  The  pure  concentrated  acid  is  without  action  on 
bismuth,  iron,  tin,  and  many  other  metals  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. Thus,  a  piece  of  bright  iron  is  at  once  attacked 
by  an  acid  of  about  the  specific  gravity  1-35,  but  it  maybe 
preserved  in  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1"45  without  losing 
its  brilliancy;  what  is  more  remarkable,  however,  is  that  by 
plunging  it  into  the  more  concentrated  acid  it  is  rendered 
passive  to  the  action  of  the  weaker  acid,  for  on  removing 
it  and  at  once  introducing  it  into  the  weaker  acid,  no  action 
is  observed,  although  on  diluting  the  acid  below  1  '35  the 
iron  is  attacked. 

In  order,  however,  to  understand  the  behaviour  of  nitric 
acid  with  metals,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should,  first  con- 
sider tho  action  of  metals  upon  acids  generally.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  in  all  cases  the  metal  simply  displaces  the 
hydrogen  of  tho  acid,  forming  a  salt ;  and  if.  under  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  experiment  is  made,  the  acid  has 
no  tendency  to  enter  into  reaction  with  the  hydrogen  which 
is  displaced,  whilst  it  is  in  the  nascent  state,  hydrogen  is 
also  evolved ;  but  if  the  acid  can  enter  into  reaction  with 
the  nascent  hydrogen  the  products  of  this  secondary  reaction 
are  obtained  instead.  For  example,  zinc  readily  dissolves 
in  cold  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  forming  zinc  sulphate,  and 
hydrogen  is  evolved  since  it  is  without  action  on  sulphuric 
acid  under  these  conditions — 

Zn-fH.SOj   =      ZuSOj-t-Hj. 

But  when  zinc  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  heated 
together,  zinc  sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  obtained, 
and  no  hydrogen  is  evolved.  In  this  case,  the  hydrogen 
is  disjilaced  from  the  sulphuric  acid  under  conditions 
which  are  favourable  to  its  action  upon  the  acjd,  and  it 
deprives  the  acid  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  forming 
sulphurous  acid,  which  is  at  once  resolved  into  water  and 
sulphur  dioxide. 

Tho  behaviour  of  nitric  acid  with  metals  is  precisely 
siinilar  to  that  of  zinc  with  heated  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  ncid  being  a  substance  which  with  (ho  grcatcit 
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readiness  may  bo  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen.  In  fact,  hydrogen  is  never  evolved  by 
the  action  of  metals  on  nitric  acid,  but  instead  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  nitrogen  itself,  ammonia,  and  other  products  of 
secondary  reaction  are  obtained.  The  formation  of  these 
products  is  due  to  a  somewhat  complex  series  of  reactions, 
which  most  piobably  are  as  follows.  In  the  first  place, 
by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  the  nitric 
acid  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  HNO, ;  by  further  re- 
duction this  acid  furnishes  the  so-called  hyponitrous  acid, 
HNO  ;  and  by  the  continued  action  of  the  nascent  hydro- 
gen the  hyponitrous  acid  is  converted  into  liydroxylamine 
or  oxyammonia,  NH2(0H) ,  which  finally  is  reduced  to 
ammonia,  NHj .  The  reactions  which  successively  occur 
in  the  formation  of  these  compounds  are  represented  by 
the  following  equations  : — 


HNO3 

NUrtc  acid. 

HNO2 

Nitrous  acid. 

HNO 

Bjnponltroui  acid. 

NHjfOH) 

JiydrozyluintDe. 


+  H2 

+  H., 

+  H, 

+  H, 


=     HNO,     + 

Nitrous  Acld. 

=      HNO       -t- 

IT)-t)onltroua  acid. 

=      NH„(OH) 

njdroxyiamlne. 

=     NH,        -1- 


Hp 


H,0. 


HjO 


But  the  products  of  these  reactions  enter  into  reaction 
■with  each  other,  and  are  decomposed,  and  thus  the  gases 
are  produced  which  are  evolved  when  metals  are  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  oxide  doubtless  results  chiefly 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  equation — 

3HN0,  =  2N0  +  HNO3  +  HjO . 

The  nitrous  oxide  may  be  produced  in  two  ways  : — from 
hyponitrous    acid,    which    immediately    on    formation    is- 
resolved  into  nitrous   oxide  and   water:   2HNO  =  N20-t- 
HoO  ;    and  by   the.  action   of   nitrons    acid  on   hydroxy- 
lamine — 

HNO2  +  NH2(0H)  =  N2O  +  2H2O  . 
The  nitrogen   produced  is   probably  formed   in   a  similar 
manner  by.  the  action    of    the    nitrous  acid  on  the    am- 
monia— 

HN02  +  H3N  =  N2-f2H20; 

and  perhaps  also,  together  with  nitric  oxide,  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  hyponitrous  acid. 

As  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  metal  is 
always  a  mixture,  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  reactions 
pointed  out  must  occur  simultaneously.  The  composition 
of  the  product  varies,  in  a  manner  not  yet  understood, 
with  the  metal,  the  strength  of  the  acid,  and  with  the 
temperature. 

The  approximate  percentage  composition  of  the  gas 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  th? 
opecific  gravity  1'42  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  on  a 
number  of  metals  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Kamle  of  Metal, 

N,0 

NO 

N 

Nickel  

85 
79 
68 
61 
S3 
41 
20 
19 

6 

i 

1 
1-5 

0 

4 
6 
23 
17 
40 
62 
78 
70 
89 
91 
97 
97 
97 

11 
15 

9 
22 

7 

7 

2 
11 

6 

5 

2 
1-6 

S 

Cobalt ; 

Tin  

Zinc  

L<!ad.. 

Cadmium 

Thallima'. 

Iroa  .: 

Indium 

Aluminium 

Copper 

SUver 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  explain  the  remarkable  differ- 
enca  in  the  behaviour  of  the  various  metals  with  nitric 


acid  which  this  table  indicates.  As  we  have  stated  abovo, 
the  action  of  the  metal  probably  consists  simply  in  dis- 
placing the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  the  gases  evolved  are 
the  more  or  less  direct  products  of  the  action  of  the  hydrogeu 
so  displaced  at  the  moment  of  liberation  on  the  acid  which  is 
always  present  in  excess.  The  question,  therefore,  that  we 
have  to  consider  is.  Why  does  the  hydrogen  displaced  from 
nitric  acid  by  different  metals  produce  such  very  different 
effects  1  If  the  behaviour  of  closely  related  metals  such  as 
magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  be  compared,  it  is  evident 
that  magnesium  is  the  most  active,  since  it  produces  a 
relatively  smaller  quantity  of  nitric  oxide,  and  relatively 
larger  quantities  of  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrogen,  than  either 
zinc  or  cadmium,  cadmium  being  the  least  active  ;  in  other 
words,  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  is  most  perfect  when 
it  is  effected  by  the  hydrogen  displaced  by  the  'aid  of 
magnesium,  and  least  perfect  when  it  is  effected  by 
the  aid  of  cadmium.  We  know  that  when  these  metals  act 
upon  acids  which  are  not  attacked  by  nascent  hydrogen, 
such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  different  amounts 
of  heat  are  developed,  most  heat. being  developed  by  the 
action  of  magnesium,  and  least  by  the  action  of  cadmium. 
But  since  the  mere  displacement  of  hydrogen  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  different  metals  is  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  different  amounts  of  heat,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  nitric  acid,  and  also 
that  more  heat  would  be  developed  in  the  reaction 

Mg  +  2HNO3  =  Mg(N03)2  +  -'H 
than  in  the  corresponding  reactions  with  either  zinc  or  cad' 
mium  ;  and  that  on  this  account  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid 
is  carried  furthest  when  magnesium  is  employed,  and  further 
with  zinc  than  with  cadmium.  Whether  this  explanation 
is  applicable  to  the  action  of  metals  generally  there  is  not 
suflBcient  evidence  at  present  to  show. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  ii„0 ;  Jfol.  wt.,  4396. 

This  gas  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  carefully  heating 
ammonium  nitrate,  which  at  a  temperature  between  200° 
and  250°  C.  breaks  up  into  water  and  nitrous  oxid& — 
NHiN03  =  NjO  +  2H2O . 

It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  gas  produced  on  dis' 
solving  magnesium,  zinc,  tin,  nickel,  or  cobalt  in  nitric 
acid,  and  it  is  also  furnished,  but  to  a  less  extent,  by  other 
metals. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  a  transparent  colourless  gas,  possessing 
a  faint  sweetish  smell  and  taste  ;  it  may  be  condensed  by 
a  pressure  of  about  50  atmospheres  at  7°  C.  to  a  colour- 
less liquid,  and  even  frozen  by  the  cold  produced  by  its 
own  evaporation.  By  exposing  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrous 
oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  to  evaporation  in  vacuo, 
Natterer  obtained  a  reduction  of  temperature  which  he 
estimated  at  -  1 40°  C.,  which  is  lower  than  has  been  obtained 
by  .any  other  means.  100  volumes  of  water  at  0°  C.  dis- 
solve 130  of  nitrous  oxide,  but  the  solubility  diminishes 
rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises.  It  supports  the  combus- 
tion of  bodies  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  oxygen,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  from  that  gas  by  its  solubility  in 
water,  and  by  not  forming  red  fumes  when  mixed  with 
nitric  oxide  gas. 

The  most  remarkable  property  which  nitrous  oxide  gas  pos- 
sesses is  that  of  causing  loss  of  sensibility  in  animals.  When 
respired  for  a  short  time  it  produces  a  singular  species  of 
transient  intoxication,  attended  in  many  instances  with 
an  irresistible  tendency  to  muscular  exertion,  and  often  to 
uncontrollable  laughter ;  hence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of 
laughing  gas.  It  is  now  largely  used  as  an  anaesthetic  for 
producing  insensibility  to  pain  during  surgical  operations, 
and  especially  in  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  a  perfectly  neutral  substance,  ind  does 
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not  exhibit  auy  tendency  to  enter  into  combination  with 
ather  bodies. 

Nitrk  Oxide,  NO;  MoL  wt.,  29-96.' 
This  gas  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  metajs ;  the  gas  obtained  on  dissolving  copper  in 
moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid  contains  at  first  about 
97  per  cent,  of  nitric  oxide,  but  as  the  action  proceeds  and 
cnpric  nitrate  accumulates  in  the  solution,  the  propoitiou 
of  nitric  oxide  evolved  diminishes,  whilst  that  of  nitrous 
oxide  increases.  This'  appears  to  be  due  to  the  alternate 
reduction  qf  the  cupric  nitrate  to  cuprous  nitrate — 
2Cu(N03y,   +   Hj  i   Cu,(N0j)2  +   2HN08 

Capi'lc  nltrattC  Cupiona  nitmle. 

*nd  reconversion  of  the  latter  into  cupric  nitrate,  as  by  the 
kction  of  nitric  acid  on  cuprous  nitrate  nitric-oxide  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  nitrous  oxide  is  produced. 

Pure  nitric  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  a 
mixture  of  a  ferrous  salt,  such  iis  ferrous  chloride  or  ferrous 
dulphate,  witii  uydrocLloric  or  dilute  Bidphuric  acid  and 
jKitassium  or  sodium  nitrate.  The  nitric  acid  liberated 
from  the  nitrate  is  reduced  by  the  ferrous  salt,  which  is 
p-xidized  to  a  ferric  salt,  and  nitric  oxide  is  evolved-^ 

6FeCl3  +  6HG  +  2HN0.,  =  2X0  +  SFe.^Cl^  +  iH^O. 


Ferrous  cfa)orld& 


Kllrlc  acid,    Xltric  oildo,  fei-ric  chloride. 


Nitric  oxide  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  uucondensable 
gas,  almost  insoluble  in  water;  itia  the  most  stable  of  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  may  even  be  exposed  to  a  red  teat 
without  undergoing  decompnsitiou.  A  lighted  taper  and 
phosphorus  just  kindled  are  extinguished  by  it,  but  if  the 
phosphorus  be  burning  vigorou.'ily  when  introduced  into  the 
gas  the  temperatuie  is  then  sufficiently  high  to  enable  it  to 
decompose  the  gas  into  its  elements,  and  it  continues  to 
burn  as  brilliantly  as  in  pure  oxygen. 

Nitric  oxide  immediately  combines  with  oxygen  when 
Biixed  with  it,  forming  deep  red  fumes  of  higher  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  It  is  perfectly  absorbed  by  a'solntion  of  ferrous 
chloride  or  .sulphate,  which  it  turns  black;  when  the 
solution  is  heated,  most  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  expelled 
from  it  unchanged,  and  in  this  way  nitric  oxide  may  be 
«ei)nrated  from  other  gases  insoluble  in  Bolutions  of  the 
ferrous  salts.  Nitric  oxide  is  absorbed  by  nitric. acid,  and 
apparently  nitrons  acid  is  produced — 

HN  O3  +  2N0  +  H./)  =  ."^HXO; . 

It  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  foruiiug  the  compound 
NOCl,  or  nitrosyl  clijoiide,  which  is  also  produced  together 
with  chlorine  when  a  mixture  of  concentnited  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids — the  so-called  aqua  regia — is  heated — 

HNO3  +  3HC1  =  NOCl  1-  CI2  +  2H,0 . 
Nitrosyl  chloride  is  must  readily  preijflr'od,  however,  by 
gently  heating  a  mixture  of  dry  sodium  chloride  and  the 
lead  chamber  crystal  compound  (p.  504). — 

SO,  {  ^l^  +  NttO  =  NOCa  +  80,  {  g^» 

It  is  an  orftnge-yellow  coloured  gas,  whiih  readily  liipieEes;- 
the  liquid  has  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  boils  at  about 
-  8°  C.  It  is  decomposed  by  Water,  forming  hydrochloric 
•nd  nitrous  acids — 

NOCl  +  HOH   =  NO.OH  +  HQ. 

Hltrot^l  obloiide.  Nltrooa  add. 

Nilrom  Anhydritle,  NjOj. 
The  properties  of  this  compound  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  •  Apparently,  it  is  produced,  together 
with  nitric  peroxide,  when  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with 
oxygen,,  and  when  nitric  acid  is  heated  with  arsenious 
aijitydridti  ;  il  is  stal"''  ^hnt  it  may  be  proj^iircd  in  a  pure 


state  by  passing  a  mixture  of  nitric  peroxide  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  oxide  through  a  heated  tube,  and  that  it 
may  be  condensed  to  a  deep  blue  ooluured  liquid, -which 
begins  to  boil  at  about  2' C,  but  is  decomposed  into  nitric 
oxide  and  peroxide.  It  combines  readily  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  oxygeti,  iormiiig  nitric  peroxide. 

Nllric  Peroxide,  N^04  ;  MoL  wt.,  91-86. 
Nitric  [leroxide  may  be  obtained  by  combining  nitric 
oxide  with  oxygen,  and  by  heating  lead  nitrate— 

2Pb(N03)2   =    2N.p,   +    2Pbb    +  O2 

Lead  nllrate.  •     Kllrlc  p:roilde.  Lead  osJde. 

At  low  temperatures  it  forms  colom-less  >  prismatic 
crystals,  which  melt  at  -  9°  C. ;  at  this  temperature  the 
liquid  oxide  is  almost  colourless,  but'  it  assumes  a  yellow 
colour,  inci'eflsing  in  depth  up  to  its  boiling  point.  It 
boils  nt  about  25°  C,  yielding  a  brownish-red  vapour,  the 
depth  of  which  also  increases  with  the  temperature,  uutii 
at  40°  C.  it  is  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  opaque.  The 
vapour  of  nitric  peroxide,  however,  probably  eveii  at  tem- 
peratures below  its  boiling  point,  is  a  mixture  of  the  com- 
pound NjOj  with  siinpler  molecules  of  the  composition 
NOj;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  increases  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  at  temperatures  above  150°  C.  the 
decomposition  into  NOj  is  apparently  complete.  The 
compound  NOj  is  not  decomposed  at  a  dull  red  heat 

Nitric  peroxide  has  a  pungent  suB'ocating  odour,  and  is 
quite  irrespirable.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with  pro- 
duction of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  •  NjOj -H  HjO  =  HNOj 
-fHNO,.  Chlorine  Lm  without  action  on  nitric  peroxide 
in  the  cold,  but  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  is 
passed  through  a  heated  tube  the  compound  NO;,Cl  or 
nitrylic  chloride  is  formed-.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  Mqnid, 
which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids. 

Kiliic  Anhydride,  "Sfi^ 

This  compound  may  be  obtained  directly  from  nitric 
acid  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride — 


2HN0,   +  .  PnOg   =   N2O5   +    2HP0j      . 

Phosphoric         NlVlc         Metaphosphorlc 
anhydride,      anhydride.  acid. 


Nitric  add. 


It  may  also  be   obtained  by  the  action  of   chlorine   on 
silver  nitrate — 

2AgN03 -1- 2CI2     =2N0p-f2AgCl-f0s 
kgN05-fN02Cl=N„05      -I-    AgCl.. 

Nitric  anhydride  crystallizes  in  transparent  prisms, 
which  melt  at  about  30°  C, ;  it  is  yery  unstable,  par 
ticularly  in  the  fused  state,  and  gradually  decomposes 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures  into,  oxygen  and  nitric 
peroxide.  Water  converts  it  into  nitric  acid  :  N3O5+  HjO 
=  21iN03. 

Nilrom  Acid,  HNO, . 

In  the  pure  state  this  compound  is  unknown  to  us,  but 
its  salts,  the  nitrites,  may  readily  be  prepared.  Thus,  on 
heating  sodium  or  potassium  nitrate  to  redness  until  the 
gaf  which  is  evolved  begins  to  contain  nitrogen,  a  residue 
which  consists  chiefly  of  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite  is 
obtained  ;  these  nitrites  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may 
by  its  aid  be  separated  from  the  nitrates,  which  are 
insoluble.  A  mixture  of  nitrnte  and  nitrite  is  also  pro- 
duced on  passing  the  gas  evolved  when  nitric  acid  is 
jeated  with  arsenious  anhydride,  starch,  or  sugar  into  a 
solution  of  pota^siurri  or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  when 
oxygen  is  added  to  nitric  oxide  which  is  in  contact  with  a 
Solution  of  an  alkali.  On  adding  silver  nitrate  solution 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  impure  nitrite,  silver 
nitrite,  AgNO^,  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  is 
lirccipitated  i  this  salt  mav  be  purihed  by  crystal lization 
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from  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  from  it  other 
nitrites  may  be  prepared  in  a  pure  state  by  double 
decompositiou  with  the  corresponding  chlorides ;  thus— 


AgNOj   +    KCl   =    AgCl   + 


SllTer 
nltrtte. 


Potassium 
chloride. 


Silver 
chloride. 


KNOj. 

Potassium 
nitrite. 


Although  oxygen  and  nitrogen  do  not  directly  combine, 
when  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  a 
mixture  of  the  two  gases  confined  over  water,  red  fumes  are 
produced  which  dissolve  in  the  water,  forming  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids.  The  nitrite  and  nitrate  present  in  the 
atmosphere  and  in  rain-water  are  doubtless  formed  in  this 
manner. 

On  adding  an  acid  to  a  nitrite,  nitrous  acid  is  liberated, 
but  at  once  decomposes  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide — 

KNO2  +  HCI    =  HN0„  +  KC1 
3HNO2  =  2N0  +  HNO3"  +  OH2  . 

Hitrous  acid  can  only  exist,  in  fact,  in  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  or  of  nitric  acid.  It  parts  with  its  oxy- 
gen more  readily,  and  is  therefore  a  more  powerful  oxidizing 
agent,  than  nitric  acid.  It  also  appears  to  act  more  readUy 
than  nitric  acid  upon  many  metals.  Thus,  pure  nitric  acid 
is  almost  without  action  upon  silver,  but  on  passing  a  few 
bubbles  of  nitric  oxide  gas  into  the  acid,  and  thus  produc- 
ing a  minute  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  the  metal  is  at  once 
attacked,  and  is  dissolved  more  and  more  rapidly  the  longer 
the  action  continues,  doubtless  because  the  hydrogen  dis- 
placed from,  the  acid  by  the  silver  reduces  nitric  acid  to 
nitrous  acid,  so  that  the  more  silver  is  dissolved  the  richer 
the  solution  becomes  in  nitrous  acid.  Platinum  also,  which 
is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  by  nitrous  acid. 

On  some  hydrogenized  carbon  compounds  nitrous  acid 
exerts  an  action  similar  to  that  of  nitric  acid,  and  (»uses 
the  displacement  of  hydrogen  by  the  monad  compound 
radicle  NO,  producing  reiVro^o-compounds.     Thus — 

CeHj   OH   +  NO.  OH   =   CeH,(NO).OH  -f  HjO. 

Phenol.  Kitroua  acid.  NltrosophenoL 

Nitrous  acid  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  nitric  acid.  The  nitrites  are  also  converted  into 
nitrates  when  exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  air.  Nitrous 
acid  is  easily  distinguished  from  nitric  acid  by  its  power  of 
liberating  iodine  from  iodides,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
it  destroys  the  blue  colour  of  a  solution  of  indigo  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  and  by  its  decolorizing  a  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate, — nitric  acid  being  without  the 
power  of  liberating  iodine  from  iodides,  oi:  of  bleaching 
permanganate  solution. 

Eyponitrous,  Add,  HNO. 

When  sodium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate, 
the  hydrogen  displaced  from  the  water  by  the  sodium  re- 
duces the  nitrate  to  nitrite,  which  in  its  turn  undergoes 
further  reduction  to  the  hyponitrite,  NaNO.  On  rendering 
the  solution  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  silver 
nitrate,  a  yeUow  pulverulent  precipitate  of  silver  hyponi- 
trite, AgNO,  is  produced.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  either  dilute 
nitric  Or  sulphuric  acid,  and  without  immediate  decomposi- 
tion. Moderately  diluted  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric 
acid  decomposes  it  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
production  of  apparently  both  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  in 
the  solution.  It  is  immediately  oxidized  by  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  A  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  acidified  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric"  acid  decolorizes  potassium  perman- 
ganate ;  it  does  not  liberate  iodine  from  iodides,  however, 
but  on  the  contrary  decolorizes  a  solution  of  iodine.  When 
the  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid  is  heated,  nitrous 
oxide  is  evolved. 


Eydroxylamine,  NH2(0H). 

This  compound  is  formed  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a 
mixture  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrogen  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  tin  on  the  hydrochloric  acid  re- 
ducing the  nitric  acid.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  nitric  oxide  with  hydrogen,  namely,  by  passing  a 
stream  of  nitric  oxide  gas  through  a  series  of  glass  cylinders 
containing  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  a  little 
platinum  chloride  solution,  whereby  hydrogan  is  produced 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

It  is  a  very  unstable  substance,  and  can  be  obtained  only 
in  solution,  but  well-crystallized  hydroxylaninwnium  salts 
are  formed  by  its  union  with  acids.  Thus,  the  hydro- 
chloride, NH3C1{0H),  or  NH2(0H).  HCl,. crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  long  spicular  crystals,  and  from  water  in  large 
irregular  monoclinic  prisms  ;  it  melts  at  100°  C,  but  decom- 
poses, with  violent  evolution  of  gas,  into  nitrogen,  ammo- 
nium chloride,  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  A  solution 
of  hydroxylamiue  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  precipitates 
many  metallic  salts  ;  it  decomposes  quickly  if  concentrated, 
and  gradually  if  dilute,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and 
formation  of  ammonia — 

3NH„(0H)  =  Nj  +  NH3  -f-  30Hj . 

Hydroxylamine  is  readily  reduced  to  ammonia  by  the 
action  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  from  sodium  amalgam  and 
water. 

The  results  of  Thomsen's  thermochemicalinvestigation  of 
various  nitrogen  compounds  are  coHected  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Reaction. 

0nlts  of 

heat 

developed  or 

absorbed. 

R63n8j:k& 

ATTimnTiia    . 

Nitrous 

ojdde 
Nitric 

peroxida 

Nitric 
acid 

r(N,  H.)  ...; 

26,710 
8,440 
85,160 
12,270 
6,190 
86,740 
75,800 
60,580 
60,600 
90,620 
80,180 
64,130 
41,910 
45,030 
43,460 

-18,320 

19,570 
7,760 
18,300 
72,940 
51,080 

Ammonia  gaA. 

CrystaUrne  salts 
formed     bom. 
the       gaseous 
constituents. 

>  Gaseous 

(NHj,  Aq) 

(N,  H,,  Aq) 

(NHjAq,  HCLiq)... 
(NHoAq,  H,S,  Aq) 
(N,k„Cl,Aq)  ... 
(N,  H,,  Br,  Aq)... 

(N,H„I,Aq) 

(N,H„S.  Aq) 

(N,H4,  CI) 

(N,  H.,  Br) 

(N,  H4,  I)  

(NH3,  HCl) 

(NH3,  HBr) 

(NH3,  HI)  

(N»,  0) 

(NO,  0)..... 

(N0„,  Ag)  

(2N0jAq,  0)..  

(NA.Oa,  Aq) 

(NOj,0,  H,  Aq)... 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
would  be  absorbed'  in  the  formation  of  nitrous  oxide  from 
its  elements;  consequently,  when  this  gas  is  decomposed 
into  its  elements,  heat  is  developed,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  readily  decomposed  by  burning  bodies.  This  fact  also 
explains  the  non-formation  of  nitrous  oxide  from  its  ele- 
ments. Probably,  heat  would  also  be  absorbed  in  the  for- 
mation of  nitric  oxide  from  its  elements.  The  absorptioti 
of  heat  is  perhaps  necessary,  because  the  amount  of  energy 
in  the  form  of  heat  which  can  be  developed  by  the  com- 
bination of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  to  form  nitrous  and  (Tj 
nitric  oxides  is  less  than  must  be  expended  in  separating  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  oxygen  molecules  from  each  other, 
and  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  of  the  nitrogen  molecules  itota 
each  other. 
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Phosphorus. 


Symtol,  P;  At.  wt.,  30-96;  Mol.  wt.  of  gas,  123-84. 

This  element  never  occurs  in  the  free  state,  bat  is  al- 
ways found  in  combination  as  a  salt  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Considerable  deposits  of  more  or  less  pure  calcium  phos- 
phate occur  in  a  few  places,  and  phosphates  are  found  in 
minute  proportions  in  most  rocks  and  in  soils,'  and  in  river 
and  spring  waters.  Phosphates  are  necessary  to  the  Life 
of  all  plants  and  animals.  In  plants  they  accumulate 
chiefly  in  the  seed;  in  animals  they  accumulate  in  the 
liones,  of  which  calcium  phosphate  is  the  chief  earthy  con- 
stituent, but  they  are  also  an  important  element  of  blood 
iiid  nervous  tissue. 

Pho.-'iihorus  was  discovered  in  1669  by  Brandt  of  Ham- 
burg, who  obtained  it  by  distilling  the  re-idue  of  evapo- 
lilted  urine  with  charcoal.  Scheele  in  1775,  however,  was 
the  first  who  devised  a  process  for  its  extraction  from- 
bones,  and  it  has  always  since  been  prepared  from  this 
"ource.  The  boues  are  burnt  to  a  white  ash,  which  is 
finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  displace  by  hydrogen  two-thirds  of 
tlie  calcium  in  the  tricalcium  phospTiate,  which  is  the  main 
ooustitueut  of  bone  ash,  in  the  mauner  reiiresented  by 
the  equation — 

CaJFO^y^  +  2H„S0,  =  H,Ca(PO,).,  +  2QaS0^ . 

TiicalciuiQ         Sulpiiaric  UoDocatclnm  Calcium 

phoapIiatQ  acid.  phosphate.  sulphate. 

The  solution  oi  mouocalcium  phosphate,  or  superphos- 
t)hate  of  lime  as  it  is  ordinarily  termed,  which  is  obtained, 
is  separated  from  the  insoluble  calcium  sulphate,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup;  this  is  mixed  with  about  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  and  heated  gradually 
to  dull  redness  in  an  iron  pot  with  constant  stirring.  By 
this  means  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  water  are  re- 
moved, the  monocalcium  phoFjihats  being  converted  into 
calcium  metaphosphate — 

CaH,(PO,)2  =  Ca(P05),  +  2H,0. 

The  porous  mixture  of  calcium  metaphosphate  and  char- 
coal thus  obtained  is  introduced  into  earthen  retorts,  and 
distilled  at  a  bright  red  heat.  The  calcium  metaphos- 
phate is  then  converted  into  tricalcium  phosphate  and 
[i-hosphoric  anhydride,  and  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  the 
charcoal  into  carbonic  oxide  and  phosphorus,  which  passes 
over  in  vapour  and  is  condensed  in  water — 

,3Ca(P03)2  =  2P2O5  -f-  Ca^iFOi)^ 
1^P^  +  bC  =  2¥  +  5CO. 

The  crude  phosphorus  which  is  produced  is  usually  puri- 
fied by  adding  a  mixture  of  potassium  chromato  and  sul- 
phuric acid  to  it  when  in  a  melted  state.  The  impurities 
are  thus  oxidized,  and  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
scum,  and  the  pure  phosphorus  remains  colourless  and  trans- 
parent at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Freshly-prepared  phosphorus  is  almost  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  or  has,  at  most,  a  faint  yellow  tinge. 
It  melts  at  44°  C,  forming  a  viscid  oily  liquid,  and  boils 
at  290°  C.  Its  vapour  at  a  temperature  of  1040°  C.  is 
about  62  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen  gas,  and  hence, 
as  the  atomic  weight  of  phosphorus  is  about  31,  it 
appears  that  the  molecule  of  gaseous  phosphorus  is  tetra- 
tomic  Phosphorus  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1-82. 
It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide, 
phosphorus  trichloride,  and  sulphur  chloride,  S/JU.  It 
crystallizes  in  forms  of  the  regular  system. 

Phosphorus  is  extremely  inflammable,  taking  fire  in  the 
open  air  at  a  temperature  very  little  above  its  melting 
point ;  if  it  contains  impurities,  it  inflames  still  more 
easily      It  grodnally  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the 


air  at  oramary  temperatures,  giving  off  a  white  vapour, 
which  has  a  peculiar  garlic  odour ;  in  presence  of  moisture 
phosphorous  acid,  H3PO3,  and  phosphorip.  acid,  H3PO,,  are 
produced. 

Phosphoms,  like  sulphur,  can  exists*  several  allotropic 
modifications,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  produced  by 
exposing  ordinary  phosphorus  to  light,  or  by  heating  it  for 
some  hours  to  a  temperature  of  about  240°  C.  in  an  atmo- 
sphere free  from  oxygen.  It  is  thus  converted  into  a  red 
amorphous  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disul- 
phide, and  may  be  heated  to  250°  C.  without  alteration,  but 
at  260°  C,  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  it  is  reconverted 
into  ordinary  phocphorus.  The  red  modification  has  a  much 
higher  specific  gravity  (2-14)  than  ordinary  phosphorus, 
and  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  inertness  as  compared 
with  the  latter;  thus,  it  is  not  oxidized  in  the  air  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  and  it  emits  no  odour.  The  transfor- 
'nation  of  ordinary  phosphorus  into  this  variety  is  attended 
w  ith  development  of  heat.  Troost  and  Hautefeuille  have 
sliowu  that  the  formation  of  the  red  modification  is  governed 
by  difi'erent  laws  according  as  the  phosphorus  is  in  the 
state  of  gas  or  liquid,  and  that  it  takes  place  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  latter  case.  When  the  tension  of  the 
vopour  becomes  diminished  to  a  certain  minimum  value, 
varying  for  each  temperature,  the  transformation  ceases ; 
this  tension  of  transformation  is  established  only  after  some 
time.  Liquid  phosphorus  at  280°  C,  for  instance,  becomes 
wholly  transformed  into  red  phosphorus.  The  vapour 
given  off  at  260°  C.  is  stable,  but  that  formed  at  higher 
temperatures  becomes  slowly  and  partially  converted  into 
red  phosphorus,  the  production  of  which  ceases  when  the 
tension  attains  a  given  minimum  ;  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  change  takes  place  is  greater  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture. At  temperatures  up  to  520°  C,  however,  the  maxi- 
mum tensions  of  phosphorus  vapour  are  much  higher  than 
the  tensions  of  transformation  ;  thus,  at  360°  C.  the  tension 
of  transformation  is  '6  atmosphere,  but  to  prevent  phos- 
phorus boiling  at  this  temperature,  a  pressure  of  3-2  atmo- 
spheres must  be  exerted.  Above  620°  C.  the  maximum 
tension  is  not  established  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  transformation  takes  place ;  and  at  temperatures 
above  550°  C.  the  tension  observed  is  no  greater  than  the 
tension  of  transformation,  because  the  transformation  of 
the  Liquid  phosphorus  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  its 
evaporation.  The  observed  maximum  tension  and  tension 
of  transformation  at  difi'erent  temperatares  are  given  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Temperature. 

ifoxlmum  ten&lon. 

TcMlon  ot  tranifomatloa. 

360° 

3-2 

atmospliores 

0-6  atmospheres 

4-10° 

7-6 

1-76 

487° 

6-8 

494° 

18-0 

,, 

603° 

21-9 

t> 

610° 

10-3 

611° 

26''2 

II 

631° 

160 

650° 

81-0            „     . 

577° 

660 

The  red  phosphorus  produced  by  heating  ordinary  phoa- 
pliorus  in  closed  vessels  differs,  however,  in  appearance 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  prepared. 
That  obtained  at  265°  C.  has  a  bright  red  colour  and 
glassy  fracture;  that  produced  at  440°  C.  is  orange-yellow 
in  colour,  and  exhibits  n  dull  fracture ;  at  600°  C.  it  is 
denser,  and  has  a  violet  grey  colour ;  and,  lastly,  that 
prepared  at  880°  C.  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  exhibits 
signs  of  commencing  fusion,  and  often  encloses  ruby 
red  crystals.  These  modifications  differ  also  in  specific 
gravity,  and  when  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid  by  iodic 
acid  solution  they  develop  different  nmonnta  of  heat- 
Thus— 
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[compounds  of 


Temperature  JT 
formation. 

265° 

360° 

600° 

680°  (fused) 

580"  (crystalline) 


Sp.  p.  at  0*  C. 

2-148 

2-19 

2-293 

? 
2-34 


Heat  of  oxidation  . 
per  gramme. 

6592  units. 
5570     „ 
above  6272     „ 
5222     „ 
6272     „ 


Hydrogen,  except  in  the  nascent  state,  appears  to  be 
without  action  on  phosphorus.  Oxygen  forms  the  two 
oxides  PjOj  and  PjOj.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
enter  directly  into  reaction  with  ordinary  phosphorus,  the 
combination  being  attended  with  inflammatioa  ;  red  phos- 
phorus also  enters  into  reaction  with  these  elements  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  heat  is  developed,  although  to' 
a  much  less  extent.  When  sulphur  and  ordinary  pho.s- 
phorus  are  melted  together,  combination  takes  place  with 
great  violence,  and  the  experiment  of  bringing  the  two 
bodies  together  is  attended  with  much  danger.  If  dis- 
solved in  carbon  disulphida,  theyare  without  action  upon 
each  other.  Red  phosphorus  readily  enters  iuto  reaction 
with  sulphur  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances  is 
gently  wanned,  and  although  much  heat  is  developed  by 
their  combination,  the  reaction  is  not  explosively  violent. 
Seleiuum  also  unites  "with  phosphorus  when  the  two  are 
heated  together  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter. 
Most  metals  combine  with  phosphorus  when  they  are 
heated  in  its  vapour,  or  when  it  is  thrown  upon  them  whilst 
they  are  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

Compounds  of  Pliosplioriis  with  Hydrogen. 

Three  of  these  compounds  are  known,  viz.,  phosphine  or 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  PH3,  and  a  Uquid  and  a 
solid  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Phosphine  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  decomposing 
phosphonium  iodide  by  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide :  PH  J  +  KHO  =  PH,  -t-  KI  +  H^O.  It  is  a  colour- 
less gas,  possessing  a  most  intolerable  garlic-like  odour  ;  it 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  neutral  to 
test  paper.  Phosphine  is  extremely  inflammable,  igniting 
at  'a  temperature  a  little  above  100°  C. ;  contact  with  a 
drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  chlorine  or  bromine, 
also  causes  it  to  inflame.  A  mixture  of  the  gas  with  oxy- 
gen standing  over  water  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  phos- 
phorous acid  produced.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 
withdrawing  o.xygen  with  great  readiness  from  bodies  like 
nitric  oxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  pre- 
cipitates many  metallic  salts,  the  precipitate  in  most 
cases  consisting  either  of  metallic  phosphide,  as  in  the  case 
of  copper,  or  of  reduced  metal,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and 
silver.  It  combines  with  hydriodic  acid,  forming  phos- 
phonium iodide,  PH^I,  and  with  hydrobtomic  acid  forming 
phosphonium  bromide,  PH^Br,  but  not  with  hydrochloric 
acid  or  other  acids  ;  these  salts  are  crystalline  bodies,  which 
are  decomposed  by  water  into  phosphine  and  hydriodic  or 
hydrobromic  acid. 

Phosphine  mixed  with  more  or  less  hydrogen  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  on  the  calcium  phosphide,  prepared 
by  heating  phosphorus  with  lime ;  by  heating  phosphorus 
with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  hydroxide — 

30a(OH)2  -f  8P  -H  GOH^  =  2PH3  +  3Ca(PH205,)2  \ 

Calcium  hydroilde.  Calcium  hypopliospUto. 

and    when    phosphorous,    or    hypophosphorous,    acid    is 
heated — 


2H3PO2 

HTpojihosphoroas  acid. 


4H,PO, 


=       PH3 
=     PH, 


+     H3PO,. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

+    3H3PO4 . 

Phosphoilc  acid. 


Phosphorous  add. 

The  gas  obtained  by  the  first  and  second  methods  is  spon- 
taneously inflammable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  liquid 
hydrogen  phosphide,  which  may  be  separated  by  passing 
the  gas  through  a  U-tube  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and 


salt.  Liquid  hydrogen  phosphide  probably  has  the  com- 
position PjH^ ;  by  contact  with  -various  substances,  and 
especially  by  hydrochloric  ac^Jd,  and  by  exposure  to  light, 
it  is  converted  into  phosphine  and  a  yellowish  solid  hydrogen 
phosphide,   supposed   to   have   the    composition   PjH   or 


P4H,- 


6P2H^  =  6PH3-fP^H2. 


Compounds  of  Phosphorus  with  the  Halogens. 

A  gaseous  phosphorus  pentafluoride  may  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  arsenic  tri- 
fluoride:  5AsF3-f-3PCl5  =  SPFs-fSAsClj.  It  is  not  de- 
composed by  the  passage  of  electric  sparks,  even  -when 
mixed  with  oxygen  or  hydrogen.  Two  chlorides  of 
phosphorus  are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
phosphorus, — a  liquid  trichloride,  PCI3,  and  a  solid  penta- 
chloride, PCI5.  Bromine  in  like  manner  forms  a  liquid 
tribromide,  PBi'j,  and  a  solid  pentabromide,  PBr^.  Bro- 
mine also  combines  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  forming 
the  chlorobromide  PCljBr,,  and  this  compound  is  capable 
of  combining  with  further  quantities  of  bromine,  forming 
the  compounds  PCljBrj .  Br,  and  PCljBrj .  3Br2 ;  all  these 
chlorobromides  of  phosphorus  are  crystalline  bodies. 
Iodine  forms  the  two  iodides  PI3  and  7^^,  which  are  both 
crystalline. 

Phosphorus  trichloride  boils  at  76°  C,  and  the  tri- 
bromide is  also  volatile  without  decomposition,  but  the 
remaining  chlorine  and  bromine  compounds  of  phosphorus 
are  decomposed  by  heat  into  the  trihaloid  compounds  and 
halogen:  PCI5  =  PCI3 -1- Clj.  The  iodides  are  also  decom- 
posed by  heat,  apparently  into  iodine  and  amorphous  phos- 
phorus. 

The  haloid  compounds  of  phosphorus  are  all  readi]> 
decomposed  by  water.  The  pentachloride  and  penta- 
bromide are  first  converted  into  the  oxychloride  and  oxy- 
bromide,  two  of  the  atoms  of  halogen  being  displaced  by  a 
single  atom  of  oxygen — 

PCl5-fH.O  =  POCl3-h2HCl; 

and  by  the  continued  action  of  water  these  compounds  are 
converted  iuto  phosphoric  acid  ;  thus — 

P0Br3  -1-  3H2O  =  PO4H3  +  3HBr . 
The  behaviour  of  the  trihaloid  compounds  of  phosphorus  is 
analogous    to   that   of   the   oxychloride   and   oxybromide, 
phosphorous  acid  being  produced — 

PI3  +  3H2O  =  PO3H3  -f  3HI. 

The  compounds  containing  more  than  five  atoms  of  halogen 
behave  as  mixtures  of  the  pentahaloid  compounds  with 
halogens— that  is  to  say,  they  furnish  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  by  water  of  the  pentahaloid  compound,  and 
also  the  free  halogen.  The  iodide  of  phosphorus,  Pjl^,  is 
peculiar  in  its  behaviour  with  water ;  it  is  stated  that  whcii 
it  is  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity  of  water  only  phos- 
phorous and  hypophosphorous  acids  are  formed — 

Pjl^  -1-  SHjO  =  H3PO3  +  H3POJ  -I-  4HI ; 
but  that  when  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  employed,  a 
yellow  insoluble  substance  of  the  composition  P5H3O  is 
produced,  the  reaction  taking  place  in  the   manner  repra- 
sented  by  the  equation — 

eP^T^   +   24HjO   =   P5H3O   -hPOjH,   +   3PO3H, 


-^3P0,H, 

Phosphoric  acid. 


Hypophos- 
phoroaa  odd. 

2  4  HI. 


Fhoaphoron* 
•eld. 


Oxides  of  Phosphorus. 

The  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  air  produces  both 
phosphorous  and  phosphoric  anhydrides,  PjOj  and  PjO^; 
the  latter  may  be  readily  obtained  by  burning  phosphorus 
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in  an  excess  of  dry  air,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtaiu 
the  former  free  from  the  latter.  The  best  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  trioxide  is  to  burn  phosphorus  in  a  very  slow  cur- 
r^it  of  dry  air;  it  then  condenses  as  a  bulky  white 
iimorphous  sublimate. 

Phosphorous  anhydride  is  readily  soluble ;  it  absorbs 
moisture  with  avidity,  and  dissolves  in  water,  producing 
phosphorous  acid  :  PjOj  +  3HjO  -=  2H3PO3. 

Phosphoric  anhydride  is  a  snow-white,  flocculent,  amor- 
phous substance.  It  sublimes  below  a  red  heat.  It  has 
an  attraction  for  water  which  probably  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  sulphmic  anhydride,  deliquescing  quickly  in 
moist  air,  and  dissolving  in  water  with  a  hissing  noise  and 
great  development  of  heat ;  the  solution  contains  metaphos- 
phoric  acid  :  P2O5  -f  HjO  =  2HPO3  ;  but  tliis  acid  gradually 
combines  w-ith  a  further  quantity  of  water,  forming  phos- 
phoric acid:  HPO3 -H H.O  =  HjPO^.  By  virtue  of  itd 
affinity  to  water,  phosphoric  anhydride  causes  the  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water  from  many  compounds ; 
fiiilphuric  acid,  for  example,  when  heated  with  phosphoric 
auhydride  is  converted  into  sulphuric  anhydride — 


P"0,    = 


sulphuric  «id.    ZVf^al 


SO,    -f-    2HP0, 


Solpbuiic 
anhydride. 


Metaphoaphitric 
add. 


OxyaciJs  of  Phosphorus. 

The  following  oxyacids  of  phosphorus  are  kuown  : — 

Hypophosphorous  acid     HPH.O, 

Phosphorous  acid H,^PHO, 

Phosphoric  acid HjPO, 

Metaphosphorio  acid   HPO, 

Pyrophosphoric  acid HjPjO, 

Bypophosjjhoro'is  acid,  HPH^O* — To  prepare  this  acid 
ft  solution  of  barium  hypophosphite  is  treated  with  exactly 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  barium,  and 
concentrated  until  its  boiling  point  rises  to  130°  C. ;  on  the 
liquid  cooling,  a  mass  of  crystals  of  the  acid  is  obtained. 
The  solution  of  the  barium  salt  is  obtained  by  warming  (not 
boiling)  phosphorus  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  barium 
hydroxide,  and  afterwards  removing  the  excess  of  hydroxide 
by  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  the  liquid  : — 

3Ba(0H)j  -I-  8P  -1-  GOH^  =  3Ba( ^B-fi^^  +  2PH3 . 

Hypophosphorous  acid  melts  at  17°  C. ;  it  is  perfectly 
stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  its  solution  is  slowly 
oxidized  to  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  pre- 
cipitating silver  and  gold  from  solutions  of  their  respective 
salts,  and  when  heated  to  about  60°  C.  with  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  copper  hydride, 
Cn2H2.  When  zinc  is  dissolved  in  the  acid,  the  hydrogen 
produced  reduces  a  portion  of  the  acid  to  phosphine,  which 
is  given  oflf  as  gas. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid.  Its  salts 
are  crystallizable  and  soluble  in  water.  They  are  per- 
manent when  dry,  but  their  solutions  are  gradually 
oxidized  on  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  if  heated. 
When  boiled  with  alkaline  hydroxides  they  are  decomposed 
into  phosphate  and  liydrogen,  thus — 

KPHoOj  -I-  2KH0  =  KjPO^  -4-  2H2 . 

The  dry  salts  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  in  most 
cases  furnish  a  residue  of  pyrophosphate  and  metaphos- 
phate,  phosphine  and  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  some- 
tijoes  water  produced ;  the  proportions  in  which  these  pro- 
ducts are  formed  is  not  constant,  and  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  salt,  thus — 

Ms'aPHjO,    =   Na.PA+NaPO,     ■h2PH,   -h2H, 
7Sr(PH,0,),=3Sr,V,0,   +  S,t{VO,\  +   «PH,  +  ^H,■^   H,0 
l3Ba(PH,0,),=6Ba,P,0,  +  Ba(PO,).  i-12PH,  -1-4H,  -H  4H,0 


The  behaviour  of  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  uranyl  salts 
is  peculiar,  a  phosphide  being  also  formed — 

GCo{PH,0.,)2    =iCo(?0^).^+    2CoP    -)-2PH3-f  9Hj 
9(U02)(FH20o)o=   6UP2O7   -fU(P03)j-(-  2UP -flSHj 

Phosphorous  acid,  H.^FHOj. — This  acid  is  most  readily 
prepared  by  decomposing  phosphorus  trichloride  witli 
water.  By  concentrating  the  solution  by  boiling  until  the 
temperatuio  rises  to  180°  0.,  and  then  cooling,  it  is 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  crystals  melt  at 
70°  C.  Like  hypoi  hosphorous  acid,  it  is  resolved  into 
phosphine  and  phosphoric  acid  when  heated.  Its  solution 
is  oxidized  011  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  a  powerful  re- 
duciug  agent,  precipitating  silver,  gold,  and  mercury  from 
their  salts,  but  it  does  not  form  copper  hydride  with 
Cupper  sulphate.  Iron  and  zinc  dissolve  in  a  solution  oC 
pho.-'phorous  acid  with  evolution  of  phosphine,  a  portion 
of  the  acid  being  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  resulting  from 
the  conversion  of  another  portion  into  the  metallic  salt. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  a  dibasic  acid,  the  salts  produced 
on  ueutraliziug  its  solution  with  alkaline  hydroxide  being 
formed  by  the  displacement  of  at  most  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  metals;  thermochemical  investigation  also 
indicates  that  it  is  a  dibasic  acid.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  di^;place  a  third  atom' of  hydrogen  by  metals,  and 
to  produce  such  a  compound  as  NajPOj,  for  example,  but 
this  cannot  exist  in  presence  of  water.  JIany  of  the 
phosphites  apparently  must  be  regarded  not  as  derived 
from  the  acid  H0PHO3,  but  as  derivatives  of  a  distinct  acid 
of  the  composition  H^PjH^O-,  or  2H0PHP3  -1-  HjO;  barium 
phosphite  dried  at  200''-250°  C,  for  instance,  has  the 
composition  Ba2P2H^O-. 

The  phosphites  are  much  more  stable  than  the  hypo- 
phosphites,  but  are  all  decomposed  by  heat.  Salts,  such  as 
the  barium  salt  Bd„P„HjOj,  furnish  hydrogen  and  pyro- 
phosphate on  ignition — 

Ba.PoH^Oj  =  2H2  -f-  BajPjOj  ; 

but  the  normal  phosphites,  such  as  zinc  phosphito 
•ZnPHOj,  furnish  hydrogen,  a  pyrophosphate,  and  a 
phosphide — 

14ZnPH03  =  7H2  +  ^Zn„y.Si.,  +  Zn^^ . 

Phosphoric  acid,  H3PO,. — This  acid  may  be  produced 
by  oxidizing  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid,  by  the  oxidation 
of  hypophosphorous  and  phosphorous  acids,  by  the  action 
of  water  on  phosphoric  anhydride  and  on  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  and  by  decomposing  its  salts  with  acids, — 
tricalcium  phosphate  or  bone  earth,  for  example,  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  concentrating  an 
aqueous  solution  by  boiling  until  the  temperature  rises  to 
21. '5°  C,  and  when  the  liquid  is  cold  adding  a  few  crystals, 
which  cause  it  to  solidify. 

The  crystals  melt  at  about  38°  C.  They  are  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  furnish  a  strongly  acid  solution, 
which  at  a  boiling  heat  decomposes  the  salts  of  most 
volatile  acids. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  a  tribasic  acid,  and  furnishes  three 
classes  of  salts,  of  which  the  three  sodium  salts 


NaHjPO^ , 

Sodium  dlhf  drogcn 
phosphate. 


Na^HPO.,, 

DIsodlum  hydrogen 
phosphate. 


Na3P0, 

Titsodlum  phosphata. 


may  serve  os  examples.  It  has  a  great  tendency,  however, 
to  furnish  dimetallic  salts,  such  as  Na^HPO^,  which  are 
always  produced  when  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
neutralized  with  a  metallic  carbonate  (see  p.  468). 

Metaphosphoric  acid,  HPO3. — This  acid  ia  the  product 
of  the  action  of  water  on  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  ia  also 
obtained  by  heating  phosphoric  acid  to  redness,  and  by 
decomposing  the  metaphosphatos  with  another  acid. 
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Metaphosplioric  acid  in  the  solid  state,  as  obtained  by- 
evaporating  its  solution  and  heating  the  residue  to  redness, 
is  a  colourless,  glassy,  uncrystallizable  mass,  which  dis- 
solves slowly  though  somewhat  abundantly  in  water, 
forming  a  strongly  acid  liquid  ;  but  the  solution  is  very 
nnstable,  and  is  converted  gradually  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  rapidly  on  heating,  into  phosphoric  acid.  Meta- 
phosphoric  acid  is  an  extremely  stable  body ;  it  volatilizes 
completely  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  apparently  is  only  in 
part  decomposed  into  water  and  phosphoric  anhydride. 

The  metaphosphates,  or  salts  of  metaphosphoric  acid, 
wticb  may  be  produced  by  heating  the  monometallic  salts 
of  phosphoric  acid,  for  example — 


NaH„PO^ 

Sodlam  phosphate. 


NaPOs       + 


s,o. 


Sodlam  metaphosphate. 

and  in  various  other  ways,  are  remarkable  for  exhibiting 
very  different  properties  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  prepared.  Thus,  ordinary  sodium  metaphosphate, 
obtained  by  igniting  sodium  phosphate  and  sudden  cooling, 
forms  a  vitreous  mass,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  gives 
gelatinous  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 
But  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  ordinary  fused  sodium 
metaphosphate  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  a  crystalliua 
mass  results,  and  on  digesting  this  in  a  slight  excess  of 
warm  water  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  one  con- 
taining a  crystalline  sodium  metaphosphate,  and  the  other 
the  ordinary  vitreous  salt.  By  heating  copper  oxide  and 
a  slight,  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  together  to  350°  C,  a 
crystalline  powder  is  formed,  insoluble  in  water;  and  by 
treating  this  copper  salt  with  sodium  sulphide  another 
crystalline  sodium  metaphosphate  is  produced.  If  oxide 
of  lead  be  employed,  and  the  resulting  lead  salt  decom- 
posed with  sodium  sulphide,  a  sodium  metaphosphate  is 
obtained  which  forms  with  water  a  gummy  mass,  which 
will  not  pass  through  a  filter.  Lastly,  a  fifth  variety  of 
metaphosphates,  remarkable  <or  their  insolubility  in  water, 
are  formed  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  in  excess  to  solutions 
of  sulphates  or  nitrates,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heat- 
ing the  residue  to  316°  C.  or  upwards.  They  are  crystal- 
line powders. 

These  different  metaphosphates  are  generally  regarded 
as  poljnneric  compounds,  that  is  to  say,  as  compounds 
having  different  molecular  weights  although  of  the  same 
empirical  composition  ;  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
infer  their  formulae  from  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of 
the  two  metals  contained  in  the  mixed  salts  derived  from 
them.  Thus,  the  sodium  in  ordinary  sodium  metaphos- 
phate may  be  partially  displaced  by  another  metal,  and  a 
mixed  salt  produced  containing  the  two  metals  in  the  ratio 
of  B  atoms  of  the  one  monad  metal  to  1  atom  of  the  other  ; 
hence  it  is  concluded  that  ordinary  sodium  metaphosphate 
is  a  hexmetaphosphate,  Na^PjOig .  The  mixed  salts  de- 
rived from  the  second  variety  of  sodium  metaphosphate 
above  described  contain  the  twometalsin  the  ratio  of  2  atoms 
of  the  one  monad  metal  to  1  atom  of  another,  and  are  there- 
fore regarded  as  trimetaphosphates,  the  sodium  salt  being 
represented  by  the  formula  NajPjOj .  The  mixed  salts 
formed  from  the  third  and  fourth  varieties  contain  equal 
numbers  of  atoms  of  the  two  metals,  and  it  is  therefore 
supposed  that  they  are  respectively  di-  and  tetra-meta- 
phosphates,  and  that  their  sodium  salts,  for  example,  have 
the  composition  Na2P20j  and  Na^P^Ojj.  The  insoluble 
crystalline  metaphosphates  are  regarded  as  monometa- 
phosphates. 

PyrophospJioric  acid,  H^PjO^. — The  normal  salts  of 
this  acid,  which  is  tetrabasic,  may  be  produced  by  igniting 
the  dimetallio  phosphates ;  for  example — 

2Na2HPO^  =  Na.P^O,  -1-  Hp  . 
A  solution  of  the  acid  may  ba  prepared  bv  decomposing 


lead  pyrophosphate  suspended  in  water  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Apparently  the  acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  a  pure  state. 

Pyrophosphoric  acidisconvertedinto metaphosphoric  a«id 
when  heated  to  reduess.  and  into  phosphoric  acid  when  boiled 
with  water ;  the  latter  change,  it  is  stated,  takes  place  also 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  very  slowly.  A  solution  of 
pyrophosphoric  acid  does  not  precipitate  albumen  or  silver 
nitrate,  but  after  neutralization  it  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  the  latter,  iletaphosphoric  acid  coagulates  albumen, 
and  gives  a  white  precipitate  ^^'itll  silver  nitrate ;  and 
phosphoric  acid  does  not  coagulate  albumen,  and  when 
neutralized  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  pyrophosphates,  acid  salts 
may  be  obtained,  formed  by  the  displacement  of  only  one, 
cwo,  or  three  of  the  faur  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  acid  by 
metals.  By  fusing  together  sodium  pyrophosphate  and 
sodium  metaphooi)hate  the  salts  Na^PjOu  and  NajjPj^Ojj 
have  been  obtained  ;  these  salts  may  be  regarded  as  formed 
from  acids  derived  respectively  from  four  and  ten  molecules 
of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of 
three  and  nine  molecules  of  water  in  the  same  way  that 
pyrophosphoric  acid  is  derived  from  two  molecules  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  a  single 
molecule  of  water — 


SHjPO,- 


H^O   =H,P.p, 


4H3PO^  -  3H„0  =  HgP^Oi, 
10H3PO,-9H;O  =  H,2Pi„63i 

These  acids  are  terms  in  a  series,  of  which  pyrophosphoric 
acid  is  the  first  member,  formed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
elements  of  7)  -  1  molecules  of  water  from  n  molecules  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  as  yet  to  the  thermo- 
chemical  investigation  of  the  phosphorus  compounds.  The 
results  obtained  by  A.ndrews  and  by  Thomsen  are  collected 
in  the  following  table  ;  the  numbers  all  refer  to  phosphoru' 
in  its  ordinary  state  : — 


(P.CV 

(P..0,) 

(PO^Hj.Aq)... 
(P0,H3,  Aq)..... 
(POsH,,  Aq) 

(P,0.,H3>  

(P.O,,  Hj)  

(P,0j,H3)  

(P.  0„  H3)  .„... 

(P,  Oj.H,)  

(P,  Oj.H,)  

(P,04,H,)  

(P.Oa.Hj)  

(P,  0,,-ii,)  

(P.Oj.Hj.Aq) 
(P,0,,H3,Aq) 
(P,  Oj.Hj.Aq) 
(P,,  0„,Aq).... 
(Pj.Oj.Aql.... 
(Pj.O,  Aq).... 


Units  of 

heat 
evolved  or 
absorbed. 


75,000 

362,800 

367,800 

2,690 

-130 

-170 

5,210 
2,940 
2,140 


302,600 
227,700 
139,970 
300,080 
224,630 
137,660 
305,290 
227,570 
139,800 
405,400 
250,060 
74,520 


Andrews. 

Atria. 

Andrews. 

Heat  of  solution  of  the  crystalline 
L      acids. 

[  Heat  of  solution  of  the  fused  acids 
at  the  same  temperature.  The 
I  difference  between  the  heat  of 
I  solution  of  the  fused  and  crye- 
'  talline  acids  is  the  heat  of 
L     fusion. 

Formation  of  the  crystalline  acids 
from  their  elements. 

Formation  of  the  fosed  acids  from 

their  elements. 

i  Formation  of  the  acids  in  aqueous 
solution  from  their  elements. 

(  Formation  of  the  acids  from  phos- 
i      phoms,  oxygen,  and  water. 


Sitlphides  and  Sulpho-Acida  of  Pliosphorut. 
The  compounds  P4S3,  P0S3,  and  Pj.Sj  are  readily  pro- 
duced by  carefuUy  heating  together  sulphur  and  red  amor- 
phous phosphorus  in  the  required  proportions.  It  is  stated 
that  the  lower  sulphides  P^S  and  PjS  may  also  be  obtained 
by  melting  together  ordinary  phosphorus  and  sulphur  under 
hot  water  in  tne  proportions  indicated  by  these  formulae, 
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and  that  both  are  liquid  compounds.  The  sulphides  P4S5, 
P3S3,  and  P2S5  may  be  crystallized  from  their  solutions  in 
carbon  disulphide ;  they  all  exhibit  acid  properties,  dis- 
solving readily  in  solutions  of  the  metallic  sulphides,  form- 
ing salts  of  sulpho-acids  of  phosphorus,  which  have  been 
little  studied,  however,  on  account  of  their  instability. 
They  also  dissolve  in  solutions'  of  the  alkaline  hydroxides 
and  carbonates,  forming  salts  of  cxr sulpho-acids  of  phos- 
phorus ;  but  these  are  also  very  unstable  bodies,  and 
readily  decompose  in  contact  with  water.  The  sulphides 
of  phosphorus  are  readily  decomposed  by  water  alone,  their 
sulphur  being  displaced  by  oxygen  and  corresponding  oxy- 
ftcids  of  phosphorus  produced,  the  sulphur  being  separated 
as  hydrogen  sulphide ;  thus — 

P2S3  +  6H2O  =  3H2S  -1-  2H3POg . 

By  heating  amorphous  phosphorus  with  selenium  in 
vario>i3  proportions,  the  selenides  P4Se,  PjSe,  PjSbj,  and 
PjSej  are  produced.  They  resemble  the  corresponding 
solphides,  and  also  exhibit  acid  characters,  combining  with 
uetaUic  selenides  to  form  salts  of  seleniophosphoric  acids, 
which  are  even  l«es  stable  than  the  corresponding  sulpho- 
salts. 

Oxy-  and  Salplw-Haloid  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride  and  bromide  are  converted  by  water  into  phosphorus 
oxychloride,  POCI3,  and  phosphorus  oxybromide,  POBrj. 
Phosphorus  oxychloride  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
combination  of  phosphorus  trichloride  with  oxygen,  being 
produced  on  passing  oxygen  through  the  boiling  trichlo- 
ride ;  it  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  which 
melt  at  2°  C ;  it  boils  at  110°  C.  Tho  oxybromide  is  a 
similar  compound;  its  crystals  melt  at  46°  C,  and  it  boils 
at  195°  C. 

The  oxides  of  phosphorus  do  not  combine  with  the  halo- 
gens, but.  by  the  action  of  nitric  peroxide  on  phosphorus 
trichloride  an  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  pyrophosphoric  acid  that  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  or  phosphoric  chloride  bears  to  phos- 
phoric acid — ■ 

4PCI3  +  m„Oi  =  2P2O3CI4  -I-  2N0  -F  4N0C1 . 
Pyrophosphoric  chloride,  as  this  compound  may  be  termed, 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boUs  between  210°  and  215° 
C,  but  decomposes  partially  into  phosphoric  chloride  and 
phosphoric  anhydride:  3Pj03Cl4  =  4POCl3  +  P^Oj.  It  is 
immediately  decomposed  by  water,  producing  hydrochloric 
and  phosphoric  acids. 

Phosphorus  sulphochloride  or  sulphophosphoric  chloride, 
PSCI3,  and  sulphophosphoric  bromide,  PSBr,,  are  obtained 
on   heating  phosphorus   trichloride   and    tribromido   with 
sulphur,  and  by  the  action  of  hydrogen   sulphide  on   the 
pentachloride   and  pentabromide   of  phosphorus :   PCI,  + 
HjS  =  PSCI3  -I-  2HC1.     The  sulphochloride  is  an  oily  liquid, 
having  an  intensely  pungent  odour,  and  boils  at  126°  C. 
The  sulphobromide  crystallizes;  it  is  partially  decomposed 
on  distillation  into  sulphur  and  the  compound  PSBrj,  PBrj. 
They  are  only  slowly  decomposed  by  water,  the  sulpho- 
bromide even   forming  a  crystalline  hydrate  with  water, 
PSBrj ,  H2O  ;  the  decomposition  of  tho  sulphochloride  is 
represented  by  the  following  equations — 
PSClj-fHjO  =POCl3-fH5S 
POCI3  +  SHjO  =  PO^Hj  +  3HC1 . 
The  sulphobromide  apparently  is  first  converted  into  mono- 
sulphophosphoric  acid  :   PSBr,  +  SH^O  -  PSO^H,  -I-  SHBr, 
which  is  then  resolved  partly  into  sulphur  and  phosphorous 
acid,  and  partly,  by  the  action   of  the  water,  into  phos 
(horic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.     Phosphorus  sulpho- 


chloride behaves  in  a  similar  manner  wheu  heated  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide;  thus — 

PSClj.-H  6NaOH  -  PSOjNaj  +  3NaCl  -I-  3HjO . 
A  sulphopyrophosphoric  bromide,  PjSjBr^,  correspond- 
ing to  pyrophosphoric  chloride,  is  formed  by  directly  com- 
bining bromine  with  the  sulphide  P2Sg.  It  is  an  oUy 
liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled,  being  resolved  by  heat 
into  phosphorus  pentasulphide  and  phosphoric  bromide : 
3P2S3Br4  =  PjS5-H4PSBr3. 

CoTisiitution  of  the  Phosphorus  Compounds. 

The  formulas  of  the  two  chlorides  and  of  the  tetriodide 
of  phosphorus  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  monad 
elements — 

CI  a 

a— p— a  ci— p— a  i 

ci     ci 

Phosphoma  trlc^ilorlde.        Phosphorus  pentachlolide.        Phosphonw  tetModi.;e. 

The  two  oxychlorides  of  phosphorus  are  represented 
by  the  following  formulae,  the  corresponding  bromine  and 
sulphur  compounds,  of  course,  being  similarly  constituted; — 

CI  CI       a 

I  I         I 
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II  II 

O  Cl         CI 

Pho«phorlc  chloride.  PTrophosphoric  chloride. 

The  constitution  of  the  oxides  is  expressed  by  the  for- 
mulae— 

o  o 
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0  o 

PhosphorooB  anhydride.  Phosrhoric  anhydride. 

Sjmilar  formulae  are  assigned  to  the  corresponding  sul- 
phides. Hypophosphorous,  phosphorous,  and  phosphoric 
acids  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  compound 
POH3,  or  phosphine  oxide,  by  the  displacement  of  one, 
two,  and  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  monad  radicle 
OH  ;  although  this  compound  is  not  known  at  present, 
analogous  bodies  are  readily  obtained  on  oxidizing  the 
substituted  phosphines  formed  by  displacing  the  hydrogen 
in  phosphine  by  positive  monad  compound  radicles,  suci 
as  methyl,  CHj — 
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Phosphoric  acid. 


The  relation  of  meta-  and   pyrophosphoric  acid  to  phos- 
phoric acid  wiU  be  evident  from  the  following  foimulie— 
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BOEON. 


Symbol,  B;  At.  wt,,  11 ;  Valency,  '". 

This  element  always  occurs  in  the  combined  state  as 
boric  acid,  or  as  a  salt  of  boric  acid  Two  modiOcations 
of  boron  may  be  obtained,  viz.,  an  amorphous  and  a 
crystalline  modification ;  the  former  is  produced  by  reduc- 
ing boric  anhydride,  BjOj,  by  heating  it  with  sodium,  and 
the  latter  is  formed  when  the  reduction  is  effected  by  the 
aid  of  aluminium  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Amorphous  boron  is  a  dark  brown  powder ;  it  does  not 
oxidize  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when 
heated  it  burns  in  air  or  oxygen,  in  the  latter  with  dazzling 
brightness,  forming  the  oxide  B^Oj.  By  ignition  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen  it  is  converted  into  a  white  amor- 
phous boron  nitride,  BX.  It  does  not  decompose  water, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  readily  dissolves  in  nitric 
acid,  producing  boric  acid ;  when  heated  with  potassium 
hydroxide  it  forms  a  potassium  borate,  hydrogen  being 
evolved. 

On  heating  amorphous  boron  with  aluminium  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  crystallizes  from  the  fused  metal  on  cooling  ;  it 
may  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  aid  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  crystals  are  usually  of  a  more  or  less  brown 
coiour,  but  in  lustre,  refracting  power,  and  hardness  they 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  diamond.  Crystalline  boron  is 
only  slightly  oxidized  at  the  temperature  at  which  diamond 
burns. 

Boron  forms  a  trichloride,  BCI3,  a  tribroniide,  BBrj,  and 
a  trifluoride,  BFj.  The  chloride  may  be  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  chlorine  on  amorphous  boron,  the  com- 
bination taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  is  also 
produced  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  boric  anhydride 
and  charcoal  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  and  by  heating 
boric  anhydride  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  to  150°  C. 
The  bromide  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
direct  combination  of  its  elements.  Both  are  co.  urlegs, 
mobile  liquids ;  the  chloride  boils  at  17°  C,  and  the 
bromide  at  90°  C.  They  are  readily  decomposed  by  water ; 
thus — 


BCT,   +    3H,0 


Boron  chloride. 


H3BO3   +  3ECI. 

Boric  acid. 


Boron  chloride  is  not  easily  deprived  of  its  chlorine  by  the 
action  of  metals,  which  is  apparently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  much  heat  is  evolved  in  its  formation  from 
its  elements.  According  to  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  the 
amounts  of  heat  disengaged  in  the  formation  of  the  chloride 
and  oxide  of  boron  from  their  elements,  and  in  the 
decomposition  of  t}ie  former  by  a  large  excess  of  water, 
are  as  follows — 

(B ,  CI,)      =  104,000  units  of  heat 
{Bj.O,)      =317,200      „ 
{BCl3,A(i)=     79,200       „ 

Boron  fluoride  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  on  boric  anhydride,  viz.,  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
boric  anhydride  and  calcium  fluoride  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  pungent,  suffocat- 
ing odour ;  when  passed  into  water,  which  dissolves  about 
700  times  its  volume  of  the  gas,  it  is  partly  decomposed 
into  boric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  and  partly  combines 
with  the  hydrofluoric  acid  thus  produced,  forming  fluoboric 
acid,  HBF^.  This  acid  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
dilute  solution,  but  many  salts  formed  from  it  are  known, 
such  as  potassium  borofluoride,  KBF^,  for  example.  Its 
existence  appears  to  indicate  that  boron  is  capable  of 
acting  as  a  pentad  element. 

Boccn  oxide,  B^Oj,  is  most  readily  obtained  by  strongly 
heatiag  boric  acid ;  it  forms  a  colourless,  brittle,  glassy 
mass,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  producing  boric 
ftcid,  and  is  one  of  the  most  stable  oxides   known.      It 


unites  with  metallic  oxides,  when  fused  with  them,  forming 
borates,  and  at  high  temperatures  it  is  capable  of  decom- 
posing carbonates,  sulphates,  and  indeed  the  salts  of  all 
acids  the  anhydrides  of  which  are  more  volatile  than 
itself. 

Boric  acid,  H3BO3  or  B(0H)3,  occurs  native  in  many 
volcanic  districts,  especially  in  TuscanVj  where  it  issues 
from  the  earth  together  with  vapour  of  water;  borax, 
Na^B^Oj-l- lOHjO,  and  a  few  other  of  its  salts  are  also 
found  in  nature.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in  white 
nacreous  laminK,  which  are  easily  soluble ;  when  heated 
to  about  100°  C,  it  furnishes  a  residue  of  the  composition 
H(.B^Og,  which,  on  heating  to  160°  C,  becomes  K.fifij, 
and  at  a  stronger  heat  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydride, 
B.Oj.  A  large  number  of  borates  are  known,  but  the 
nature  of  their  relation  to  boric  acid  is  not  well  understood. 
A  comparatively  small  number  are  derived  from  the  acid 
H3BO3,  the  majority  apparently  being  formed  from  an  acid 
of  the  empirical  composition  HBOj,  to  which  the  name 
raetabi>ric  acid  is  given.  Salts  derived  from  the  acids 
HgB^Oj  and  HjBjOj  are  also  known,  and  ordinary  borax, 
the  most  important  of  the  borates,  may  be  regarded  as 
formed  from  the  latter  acid. 

Carbon. 
Symbol,  C  ;  At.  wt.,  11-97  ;  Valency,  ". 

The  properties  of  carbon  itself  and  ita  oxides  have  already 
been  described  (p.  86),  and  need  not  therefore  be  again 
discussed. 

On  comparing  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  those  of 
ether  elements  we  find  that,  whereas  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  any  of  the  other 
elements  directly  associated  together  in  a  molecule  of 
their  compounds  is  very  small,  probably  never  exceeding 
five,  carbon  compounds  frequently  contain  a  relatively 
very  large  number  of  carbon  atoms,  which  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  compounds  we  are  led  to  suppose  are  in  direct 
a.ssociation  with  each  other  ;  and  while  none  of  the  remain- 
ing elements  are  known  to  furnish  more  than  a  single 
stable  compound  with,  hydrogen,  the  number '  of  stable 
compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  which  have  been 
obtained  may  be  counted  by  hundreds.  We  are  thus  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  carbon  possesses  two  distinctive  pro- 
perties : — firstly,  that  of  uniting  with  itself  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  in  comparison  with  other  elements ;  and 
secondly,  that  of  combining  with  hydrogen  in  numerous 
proportions.  It  is  in  consequence  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  same  elements  in  a  multiplicity  of  proportions, 
and  of  furnishing  a  great  variety  of  compounds,  which 
probably  exceed  in  number  those  of  all  the  remaining 
elements  together. 

The  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  constitutes  tliat 
branch  of  our  science  which  is  termed  organic  chemistry, 
which  is  treated  separately  below,  pp.  5iisqgr.; — the  study 
of  the  rem  ining  elements  and  of  their  compounds  constitut- 
ing inorganic  or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  mineral  chemistry. 
The  division  is  both  useful  and  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  great  nnmber  of  carbon  compounds  which  exist,  and 
because,  generally  speaking,  the  compounds  of  other  ele- 
ments are  distinguished  from  those  of  carbon  by  their  oom- 
parative  simplicity,  and  also  by  the  comparative  want  of 
stability  which  all  but  the  simplest  exhibit ;  this  we  may 
attribute  to  the  possession  by  carbon  of  the  distinctive  pro- 
perties above  mentioned,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  compounds  of  oarbon  and  those 
of  the  remainipg  elements. 

Organic  chemistry  originally  dealt  only  with  substances 
more  or  less  directly  derived  from  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  it  was  long  believed  that  the  chemist  was 
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{)0werle33  to  produce  organic  substances  from  tDelr  elements 
OS  they  were  formed  in  the  animal  or  plant  under  the 
influence  of  life,  it  being  supposed  that,  therefore,  the 
interposition  of  a  special  force,  termed  the  vital  force,  was 
toquisite.  The  first  step  towards  the  disproval  of  this 
hypothesis  was  made  by  Wohler,  who  in  1828  succeeded 
in  artificially  producing  urea,  the  characteristic  crystalline 
constitueot  of  the  urine  ;  but  its  final  overthrow  was  not 
accomplished  until  1845,  when  Kolbe  showed  that  it  was 
possible  to  produce  acetic  acid  from  carbon  by  a  compara- 
tively very  simple'scries  of  reactions.  Berthelot's  discovery 
in  1862.  of  the  formation  of  acetylene,  C2H2,  from  its 
elements,  however,  affords  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  artificial  productioni  of  organic  substances 
from  their  elements,  as  acetylene  may  be  without  difficulty 
converted  into  ordinary  alcohol,  and  from  this  body  all 
the  carbon  compounds  which  have  been  artificially  pre- 
pared may  be  more  or  less  directly  derived.  Chemists 
have  already  succeeded  in  prepaj-ing  a  largo  number  of 
Substances  which  occur  as  products  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life, — for  example,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  salicylic  acids; 
coumarin,  the  crystaUine  substance  from  which  the  Tonka 
bean  derives  its  pleasant  odour ;  and  alizarin,  the  colour- 
ing matter  derived  from  madder  root.  From  the  insight 
we  have  recently  gained  into  their  constitution,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  eventually  the  synthesis  of  even  the  most 
complex  organic  bodies,  such  as  albumen,  will  be  possible. 

Although  carbon  combines  with  hydrogen  in  a  great 
variety  of  proportions,  it  furnishes  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  compounds  with  other  elements  ;  thus,  only  one 
sulphide  of  carbon,  CSj,  and  one  nitride  of  carbon,  CJS^, 
are  known,  and  no  well  characterized  compounds  of  carbon 
with  the  metals  have  been  obtained.  The  compounds  of 
carbon  with  tue  halogens  are  more  numerous.  The  only 
compound  that  calls  for  consideration  here  is  the  sulphide  ; 
the  others  will  be  noticed  in  the  section  on  Organic 
Chemistry. 

Carbon  disulphide,  CSj,  the  analogue  ot  carbon  dioxide, 
is  obtained  by  passing  sulphur  vapour  over  charcoal  heated 
w)  redness.  It  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  highly  re- 
fracting liquid  of  faint  unpleasant  odour,  insoluble  in 
water;  it  boils  at  46°  C.  It  is  extremely  inflammable, 
and  its  vapour  when  mixed  with  air  is  highly  explosive  ; 
the  products  of  its  combustion  are  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphur  dioxide.  The  formation  of  carbon  disulphide  from 
its  elements  is  attended  with  the  absorption  of  uoless  thin 
22,000  units  of  heat,  which  explains  how  it  is  that  it  so 
readily  inflames,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  heat  continuously  in  preparing  it ;  whereas  the 
combustion  of  carbon  in  oxygen,  when  once  it  commences, 
proceeds  spontaneously,  owing  to  the  largo  amount  of  heat 
developed  in  the  process  ;  we  may  suppose  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy  is  necessary  because  Icbs  heat  i.'* 
developed  by  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and 
sulphur  than  is  requisite  to  convert  the  carbon  and  sulphur 
from  the  state  in  which  they  ordinarily  exist  into  that  in 
which  they  exist  in  carbon  disulphide,  or,  'n  other  words, 
than  is  requisite  to  effect  the  separation  from  each  other 
of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  of  sulphur  in  the  carbon  and 
sulphur  molecules. 

Carbon  disulphide  belongs  to  the  class  of  acid  sulphides 
or  sulphur-anhydrides.  It  readily  dissolves  in  solutions  of 
alkaline  hydroxides  and  of  metallic  suliihidcs,  forming 
Bixlts  analogous  to  the  metallic  carbonates,  and  which  may 
bo  regarded  as  derived  from  the  carbonates  by  the  partial 
or  entire  displacement  of  the  oxygen  in  the  letter  by 
sulphur.  The  stability  of  these  salts  and  of  the  corre- 
sponding acids  increases  with  the  amount  of  sulphur  ;  thus, 
Bulphocarbonic  acid,  H^CSj,  which  is  formed  from  the 
«alt  produced  by  combining  carbon  dvnlphidc  with  metallic 


sulphides,  may  be  obtaiued  as  a  yellow  oily  L'quid,  whereas 
carbonic  acid,  HjCO^,  can  only  exist  iu  extremely  dilute 
solution. 

Carbon  disulphide  readily  dissolves  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, and  also  oOs  and  fatty  matters ;  on  this  account 
it  meets  with  many  practical  applications. 

By  gently  heating  armixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and 
sulphuricanliydride, carbon oxysulphideis  produced, one-half 
the  sulphur  in  the  former  being  displaced  by  oxygen  :  CSj  + 
SO3  ■=  COS  +  SO,  -f  S ;  this  compound  may  also  be  obtained 
by  combining  carbon  monoxide  with  sulphur,  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  the  gas  with  sulphur  vapour  through  a  red  hot 
tube.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  possessing  an  odour  like 
that  of  carbon  disulphide  ;  in  properties,  as  iu  composition, 
it  is  intermediate  between  carbon  dioxide  and  disulphide. 

Silicon. 
Syml)ol,  Si;  At.  wt.,  28  ;  Valency,  ''". 

This  element  always  occurs  in  combination  either  with 
oxygen  alone  as  silicon  dioxide  or  silica,  or  with  oxygen 
and  metals  as  silicates, — constituting,  in  fact,  in  these  forms 
of  combination,  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Silicon  may  be  obtained  from  its  chloride  or  fluoride  by 
theaction  of  metals  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  or  aluminium; 
like  carbon  it  exists  in  three  distinct  modifications.  Amor- 
phous silicon  produced  by  heating  potassium  sUicofluoride, 
KjSiFj ,  with  potassium,  or  the  corresponding  sodium  salt 
with  sodium,  is  a  dull  brown  powder,  heavier  than  water  ; 
it  is  not  affected  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  readily 
dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  by  a  warm  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature 
below  that  at  which  steel  melts  ;  and  when  heated  iu  ait 
or  oxygen  it  burns  brilliantly  and  is  converted  into  silicon 
dioxide.  When  strongly  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  it 
becomes  much  denser  and  darker  in  colour,  and  much  less 
oxidizable,  being  converted  into  graphitoidal  silicon.  On 
heating  a  mixture  of  aluminium  with  potassium  silicofluoride 
to  the  melting  point  of  silver,  a  metallic  button  is  obtained, 
%vhich,  when  treated  successively  with  hydrochloric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids,  yields  graphitoidal  silicon  partly  in 
isolated  hexagonal  tables.  This  modification  has  the  specific 
gravity  2'49,  and  may  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  oxygen 
without  burning  ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid  excepting 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  is  only  slowly 
dissolved  by  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 

When  the  vapour  of  silicon  tetrachloride  mixed  with 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  fused  aluminium,  the  chloride  is 
reduced,  and  the  silicon  dissolves  in  the  aluminium  ;  after 
a  time  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  silicon  separates 
from  the  fused  metal  in  large  beautiful  needles,  having 
a  dark  iron-grey  colour.  These  crystals  constitute  the 
ttJamaniine  variety  of  silicon. 

Silicon  appears  to  be  ca]iaWe  of  combining  with  hydrogen 
in  the  nascent  state,  as  when  a  plate  or  wire  of  aluminium 
containing  silicon  is  connected  with  the  po.sitive  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  and  made  to  decompose  a  solution  of 
6odium  chloride,  gas  is  evolved  which  spontaneously 
inflames.  Silicon  hydride  mixed  with  much  hydrogen  is; 
also  obtained  on  decomposing  with  concentrated  hydro, 
chloric  acid  the  magnesium  silicide  produced  by  heating  q 
mixture  of  magnesium  chloride,  sodium  silicofluoride, 
and  sodium  chloride  with  sodium.  The  pure  gas  is  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  triethylsiliconorthoformate 
in  contact  with  sodium — 


3Si(0CoH,), . 

TetrethylorthosUlcote. 


4SiH(OC2Hj)3     =      SiH,      -f 

Trlcthyl*lIlconortho(onDote.      Silicon  IiyJlrldc. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas,  not  spontaneously  infiommable 
under  the  ordinary  temperature  or  pressure,  but  only  when 
gently  heated  under  reduced  pressure,  or  when  mixed  wilL 
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Lydrogefi,  Wliea  Iieatecl  by  itself,  it  is  decomposed  into 
amorphous  silicon  and  free  hydrogen.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  is  not  altered  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid ;  potassium  hydrgjide,  however,  decomposes  it 
veadily — 

SiH,   +   2K0H  +  HO   sK.SiOj   +   4IJ;j. 

silicon  hydildo,  Potnaalum  BlliCiite.  ' 

It  precipitates  silicide  of  copper  from  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  and  metallic  silver  mixed  with  a  black  substance, 
which  is,  perhaps,  silver  silicide,  from  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate. 

By  heating  silicon  in  chlonne  gas,  or  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bromine,  or  iodine,  it  is  converted  into  the  compounds 
SiCl^,  SiBr^,  and  Sil^  ;  the  chloride  and  bromide  are  be.st 
prepared,  however,  by  passing  chlorine  or  bromins  vapour 
over  an  intimate  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal  heated  to 
redness.  Silicon  tetrachloride  and  tetrabrondde  are  colour- 
less liquids,  boiling  at  50'  C.  and  153°  C.  respectively  ; 
the  tetriodiJo  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  carbon  bi- 
sulphide in  colourless  octahedra  (which  melt  at  i20'"5  C), 
and  boils  at  about  290''  C,  distilling  without  alteration  in 
a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  They  are  quicldy  decomposed 
by  water ;  thus — 

SiCl4  +  2H20  =  Si02-f4UCl. 

Wher  silicon  tetriodide  is  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point 
with  finely  divided  metallic  silver  it  is  converted  into  disiU- 
con  hexiodide,  Sijlj ;  this  crystallizes  from  carbon  disulphide 
in  colourless  hexagonal  prisms  which  are  decomposed  on 
fusion  into  the  tetriodide  and  a  body  which  is  perhaps  the 
subiodide,  Si2l4.  By  the  action  of  bromine,  this  compound 
is  converted  into  the  corresponding  bromide,  SijEr^,  and 
by  gently  heating  it  with  mercuric  chloride  the  chloride 
Si2Clg  is  obtained.  The  bromide  forms  crystals  which 
distil  without  decomposition  at  about  240°  C. ;  disilicon 
hexachloride  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at 
146°-148°  C,  the  corresponding  carbon  chloride,  C^Clj, 
being  a  crystalline  solid  which  boils  at  330°  C.  ;  it  is  very 
slowly  decomposed  when  heated  in  closed  vessels  to  350° 
C.  into  the  tetrachloride  and  silicon,  and  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  these  substances  at  800°  C.  A  lower  liquid 
chloride,  which  probably  has  the  composition  SioCT^,  is 
obtained  in  smaU  quantity  together  with  the  hexachloride 
when  the  vapour  of  the  tetrachloride  is  passed  over  fused 
silicon  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature. 

By  passing  the  vapour  of  silicon  tetrachloride  through  an 
exhausted  porcelain  tube  containing  fragments  of  felspar 
heated  nearly  to  the  fusing  point  of  the  la'.ter,  it  is  partially 
converted  into  the  oxychlotide  (81013)20 ;  this  is  a  colourless 
liquid  boiUng  at  136°-139°  C.,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water  in  the  same  manner  as  silicon  tetrachloride.  ^Yhen 
the  vapour  of  this  compound  mixed  with  oxygen  is  passed 
several  times  through  a  heated  tube,  silicon  tetrachloride  is 
reproduced,  and  a  complex  mixture  of  higher  liquid 
oxychlorides  is  obtained  containing  the  compounds, Si^OjCljQ 
(b.  p.  152°-154°  C),  Si^O.Clg  (b.  p.  about  200°  C), 
SigOj(,Clj2  (b.  p.  about  300°  C.\  together  with  still  higher 
pxy  chlorides. 

By  passing  hydrochloric  acid  over  crystallized  silicon 
heated  to  barely  visible  redness,  a  mixture  is  produced 
of  silicon  tetrachloride  with  the  compound  SiHClj,  which 
from  its  relation  in  composition  to  trichloromethane  or 
chloroform,  CHCI3,  is  termed  silicon-chloroform.  The 
corresponding  iodp-derivative,  SiHl3,  is  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  mixed  with 
hydrogen.  Silicon  chloroform  is  a  colourless  extremely 
mobile  liquid,  and  boils  at  about  36°  C. ;  it  is  converted 
by  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  the  tetrachloride, 
and  when  heated  with  bromine  it  furnishes  silicon  tri- 
chlorobromide,   SiCljBr.    which  boils  at   80"   C.     Silicon 


iodofonn,  Silll3,  is  a  colourless,  strongly  r^frfttling  liquid  j 
it  boils  at  about  220°  C. 

"When  a  mixture  of  silicon  tetrachloride  vapour  and  hy-< 
drogen  sulphide  gas  is  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to 
redness,  the  compound  SiCl3.SH  is  obtained ;  it  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  boiling  at  90°  C. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  acts  readily  on  silicon  dioxide  and 
silicious  .substances  generally,  forming  silicon  tctwfluoridc  : 
Si02-(-4HF  =  SiF,-t- 21120.  Silicon  tctranuorido  is  a 
colourless  gas,  which  liquefies  under  very  strong  pressure, 
and  solidities  at-  140°  C.  ;  it  is  not  inflammable.  .  It  is 
readily  absorbed  by  water,  which  decomposes  it  into  silica 
and  hydrofluosilicic  acid :  SSiF^  -1-  2U2O  =  2H2SiF5  +  Si02.' 
This  acid  is  not  known  except  in  solution,  but  its  salts, 
which  are  readily  produced  by  neutralizing  its  solution 
with  metallic  oxides,  hydroxides,  or  carbonates,  are  stable 
compounds,  and  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  By  prolonged 
ignition  they  are  decomposed  into  silicon  fluoride  which 
escapes,  and  a  metallic  fluoride  which  remains  behind. 
Potassium  fluosilicatc,  K„SiFj,  is  one  of  the  least  soluble 
of  the  potassium  salts,  and  consequently  this  acid  is  often 
used  to  preeipitate  potassium  from  solutions  of  its  salts. 

By  passing  the  tetrafluoride  over  silicon  heated  nearly 
to  the  softening  point  of  porcelain,  it  is  converted  into  a 
subfluoride,  which  probably  has  the  composition  Si^Fj ;  it 
is  a  white,  very  light°powder. 

Only  one  oxide  of  silicon  is  known,  viz.,  the  dioxide  or 
silica,  SiOj.  According  to  Troost  and  Hautefeuillc,  its 
formation  from  amorphous  silicon  and  oxygen  is  attended 
with  the  development  of  a  very  large  amount  of  heat,  viz., — ' 

(Si,  02)  =  219,240  units  of  heat. 

According  to  the  same  observers,  in  the  formation  of  the 
tetrachloride  from  amorphous  silicon  and  chlorine,  and  in 
its  decomposition  by  140  times  its  weight  of  water,  the 
following  amounts  of  heat  are  developed  : — 

(Si,  01 J      =157,640 
(SiClj,Aq)=   81,640 

and  from  tho  amount  of  heat  developed  on  dissolving 
amorphous  and  crystallized  (t  adamantine)  silicon  in  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  they  calculate  that 
the  transformation  of  the  former  into  the  latter  is  attended 
with  the  development  of  8120  units  of  heat. 

When  obtained  by  igniting  tho  gelatinous  silica  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  haloid  silicon  compounds  by 
water,  or  of  the  soluble  silicates  by  acids,  silica  is  a  snow- 
white  amorphous  powder  ;  but  it  occurs  native  as  quartz 
in  large  transparent  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system,  of 
the  specific  gravity  2  5  to  2-8,  and  of  extreme  hardness. 
Native  silica  of  all  kinds  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all 
acids  except  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  this  is  also  true  of 
artificial  ignited  silica.  The  gelatinous  hydrate  which 
separates  on  the  addition  of  acids  to  solutions  of  alkaline 
silicates  is  also  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but 
that  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  silicon 
fluoride  is  stated  to  be  soluble  in  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water.  Gelatinous  silica  dissolves  without  difficulty  in 
solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  all  forms  of  silica  are  more  or  less 
readily  dissolved  by  solutions  of  these  alkalies,  especially 
when  heated  with  them  under  pressure  ;  in  this  manner, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  silica  and  alkali  employed, 
various  alkaline  silicates  are  formed  which  are  the  mora 
soluble  the  greater  the  proportion  of  alkali  metal  they 
contain.  Those  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  than  is 
indicated  by  the  formula  NajSiOj,  but  stiU  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  th^m  completely  soluble  in  water,  are 
termed  "  water-glasses ; "  water-glass  is  now  largely  manu- 
factured and  employed  for  hardening  and  preserving  stone, 
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ill  the  prepacatiou  of  paints,  especially  for  mural  painting, 
aud  ia  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Although  silica  is  an  extremely  weak  acid  oxide,  on 
account  of  its  non-volatility,  it  is  capable  of  decomposing 
the  salts  of  all  volatile  acids  at  more  or  less  elevated 
temperatures,  and  the  salts  formed  from  it  aro  stable  at 
the  highest  temperatures.  A  great  variety  of  artificial 
aud  natural  silicates  are  kuown, — some  of  which  may  be 
regai-ded  as  derived  from  silicic  acid,  H2SiOj,  and  others 
from  an  acid  which  may  be  termed  orthosilicic  acid, 
HjSiOj,  but  the  majority  are  far  more  complex,  those 
which  occur  as  natural  minerals  being  formed  by  the 
issocietion  of  silica  with  basic  oxides  in  proportions  included 
between  the  following  limits  : — 

ni'O  or  4M"0  :  SiO,  and  M/0  or  M"0  :  2SiO, 


2R2O,; 


SiOgandlljOjieSiOj. 


Ou  adding  acids  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  a 
gelatinous  "  hydrate  of  silica  "  is  precipitated  ;  the  whole  of 
the  silica  may  be  retained  in  solution,  however,  if  a  dilute 
solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  be  poured  into  a  considerable 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  may  be  precipitated  by 
gradually  neutralizing  the  acid.  The  retention  of  the 
silica  in  solution  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
soluble  chlorhydrin  (p.  565).  If  a  stratum  /g-  of  an  inch 
iu  depth  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  be  placed  in  a 
"dialyzer"  formed  by  stretching  wetted  parchment  paper 
across  a  light  hoop  of  wood  or  gutta-percha,  and  the 
dialyzer  be  floated  iu  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  in  the 
outer  vessel  being  changed  at  intervals,  after  four  or  five 
days  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  soluble  chlorides  are 
•found  to  have  diffused  completely  into  the  water ;  but 
the  solution  in  the  dialyzer  still  contains  the  silica, 
and  a  5  per  cent,  solution  prepared  in  this  way  may  be 
concentrated  by  boiling  down  in  an  open  flask  until  it 
contains  nearly  14  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  solution  is 
tasteless,  limpid,  and  colourless ;  it  has  an  acid  reaction 
rather  greater  than  that  of  carbonic  acid;  for  every  100 
parts  of  silica  present,  however,  only  2 '13  parts  of  potassium 
hydroxide  are  requisite  to  neutralize  the  acid  reaction. 
The  solution  is  not  easily  preserved  for  many  days,  as  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  solid  transparent  jelly  ;  coagula- 
tion is  retarded  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  small 
quantities  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  but  is 
effected  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  addition  of  ywuv  P^"^  "^ 
any  alkaline  carbonate,  although  ammonia  and  its  salts  are 
without  effect.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids  aro  also 
without  action,  but  a  few  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  gas 
slowly  cause  coagulation.  The  condition  in  which  the 
silica  is  present  in  the  solution  having  these  very  remark- 
able properties  is  not  known,  but  on  the  assumption 
that  a  chlorhydrin  is  produced  on  decomposing  the  alkaline 
silicate  by  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  not 
improbable  that,  as  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  removed  by 
dialysis,  the  chlorhydrin  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the 
water  and,  perhaps,  converted  into  the  hydroxide  K,SiO.,  , 
or  some  other  soluble  hydroxide,  and  that  the  subsequent 
coagulation  may  be  due  to  the  conversion  of  this  hydroxide 
into  an  insoluble  hydroxide  of  ditferent  molecular  composi- 
tion. The  solution  evaporated  at  16°  C.  in  a  vacuum 
leaves  the  silica  in  the  form  of  a  transparent,  glassy, 
very  lustrous  hydrate,  containing  after  two  days'  exposure 
over  sulphuric  acid  an  amount  of  water  which  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  formula  H^SiO,. 

When  silicon  chloroform  is  added  to  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  hvdrated  silica  is 
produced:  SiHClj-f  2HjO  =  H.-l-Si02  +  3HCl ;  but  if 
wiiter  at  zero  is  employed,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which. 
after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  at  150°  C,  has 
the  composition  (HSiO)oO.     This  compound  io  analogous 


in  composition  to  the  unknown  anhydride  of  formic  acid  : 
(HCO)P  =  2HC0(0H)  -  OH, ;  its  formation  is  probably 
preceded  by  that  of  the  hydroxide  SiH(0H)3.  It  is  a 
snow-white,  •'  voluminous,  amorphous  substance,  slightly 
soluble  in  water ;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  least  heat  when 
in  a  moist  state,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  is  dis- 
solved by  ammonia,  caustic  alkalies,  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  production  of  an  alkaline 
silicate.^  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  acids  except  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  even  concentrated  nitric  acid  being  without 
action.'     It  decomposes  when  heated  above  300°  C. 

Silicon  hexachloride  and  hexiodide  are  decomposed  by 
water  in  a  similar  manner,  being  first  converted  into  the 
hydroxide  Si.,(OH)j,  which  then  furnishes  siliconoxalic  acid 
Si20„(OH)2.  This  is  a  white  substance,  and  when  heated 
is  decomposed,  like  the  preceding  compound,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  leaving  a  residue  of  silica ;  it  is  also  decom- 
posed with  evolution  of  hydrogen  by  even  the  weakest 
bases.  It  rapidly  reduces  potassium  permanganate  in  the 
cold,  but  is  only  slowly  oxidized  by  chromic  acid,  and  is 
without  action  on  solutions  of  gold  chloride  or  selenious 
acid.  On  decomposing  the  chloride,  SioCl^,  however,  by 
water  an  hydrated  oxide  is  obtained  which  not  only  reduces 
potassium  permanganate  and  chromic  acid,  but  also  gold 
chloride  and  selenious  acid.  The  behaviour  of  siliconoxalic 
acid  on  oxidation  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  its  carbou 
analogue  oxalic  acid,  C202{OH)„,  which,  however,  is  a 
crystallhie,  strongly  acid  body,  which  dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  furnishes  stable  salts. 

By  the  action  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  silicon  tetrachloride 
is  converted  into  tetrethylorthosilicate,  81(000115)^,  which 
is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  166°  C;  it  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  water,  being  converted  into  alcohol  and 
gelatinous  silica.  By  the  joint  action  of  zinc  ethyl  and 
sodium  on  this  compound,  it  is  possible  to  displace  in 
succession  each  of  the  groups  (OCjHj)  by  ethyl,  thus: — 

2Si(0aH5),  +  Zu(C„Hj)j  -f  2Na 
=  2Si(C2Hj(OC,H5)3  +  2Na0C„H5  +  Zn.       . 

Ia  this'  manner  the  following  compounds  have '  been 
prepared ; — 

Boiling  Point 

Si(C,H,)(0C,H,)3 166°  0. 

SKCjH^yOCjHs), 159" 

Si(C,H,)3(0C,H,) ISS" 

Si{C,B,), 163° 

Si(CjHj)3H 107° 

These  compounds  are  all  colourless  liquids,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  stable  in  the  air ;  the  first  only  is  decomposed 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  water.  Silicon 
ethyl,  81(02115)4,  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
zinc  ethyl  on  silicon  tetrachloride ;  and  from  the  latter 
compound  and  zinc  methyl  silicon  methyl,  81(0113)4 ,  has 
been  prepared  ;  similarly,  the  hexiodide  is  converted  into 
the  corresponding  ethyl  derivative  Si„(C.2H5)5  by  the  action 
of  zinc  ethyl.  These  silicon  hydrocarbons  exhibit  the 
closest  resemblance  to  their  analogues  the  paraffins.  Thus 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  silicon  triethylhydride, 
Si(C2H.,)3H,  the  bromide  Si(C.,H,,)3Lr  is  produced,  which 
may  be  converted  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  into 
the  silicon  alcohol  trictliykilicol,  Si(C„Hj).|.0H ;  this 
method  of  formation  is  precisely  .-nalogous  to  that  by  which 
tlie  liydrocarbon  C(CM,).n  is  converted  into  the  alcohol 
0(CH;,)3.0H.  Triethylsilicol  also  resembles  the  corre- 
sponding alcohol  trietliylcarbinol,  C(0„H,J3.0H,  in  pro- 
perties ;  thus,  both  are  colourless,  viscid  liquids,  having  a 
strong  camphor-like  odour,  diflScultly  soluble  in  water ;  the 
former  boils  at  154°  0  ,  the  latter  at  141°  0. ;  they  dissolve 
sodium  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  being  converted  into 
corresponding    sodium    derivatives    SifC2H5)3.0Na    and 
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C(C2H5)s.ONa ;  and  both  are  acted  upon  by  acetic  chloride 
in  a  similar  manner — 

Si(C2H5)3.0H  +  C2H3OCI  =  Si(C2H5)3Cl  +  CjH.O, . 

The  most  important  difference  is  in  their  behaviour  on 
oxidation, — triethylsilicol  remaining  unattacked,  while  tri- 
ethylcarbinol  is  readily  converted  into  acids  containing 
fewer  atoms  of  carbon. 

Silicon  ethyl  is  converted  by  the  action  of  chlorine  into 
a  chlorinated  derivative  Si(C2H5)3(C2H^Cl),  from  which  the 
silicon  alcohol  SiCgHjg .  OH  may  be  prepared,  corresponding 
to  the  yet  unknown  carbon  alcohol  CgHjj.OH.  It  is  a 
liquid  insoluble  in  water,  smelling  like  camphor,  and  boiling 
at  190'C 

By  heating  the  compound  Si(C2H5)(OC2H5)3  with 
hydriodic  acid  solution  it  is  converted  into  siliconpropionic 
acid — ■ 


C,H5.Si(OC2H5)3  +  3H1  =  C2H5.SiO(OH)  +  SCjHjI  +  HjO. 

trlethyl  slllconortho- 
proplonate. 


SUIconpi'opioDlc  acid. 


Jn  a  similar  manner,  siliconacetic  acid,  CH3.SiO(OH)> 
may  be  prepared  from  the  corresponding  methyl  compound. 
But  although  these  silicon  acids  correspond  in  composi- 
tion to  acetic  acid,  CH3.C0(0H),  and  propionic  acid, 
C2H5.CO(OH),  they  exhibit  very  different  properties ; 
thus,  they  are  white  amorphous  substances,  insoluble  in 
water,  although  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  from  which 
they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acids,  whereas 
acetic  and  propionic  acids  are  colourless  liquids,  soluble  in 
water,  and  boil  respectively  at  119°  C.  and  140°  C. 

When  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide  is  passed  over  a 
heated  mixture  of  silica  and  carbon,  silicon  disulphide,  SiSj, 
is  produced ;  it  crystallizes  in  white  silky  needles,  which 
quickly  decompose  in  moist  ^ir  into  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
amorphous  silica. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  silicon  compounds, 
it  will  be  evident  that  while  closely  allied  both  in  composi- 
tion and  in  many  of  their  properties  to  the  carbon  com- 
pounds, they  nevertheless  differ  from  them  in  numerous 
important  particulars.  Thus,  carbon  dioxide  is  gaseous, 
and  silicon  dioxide  is  a  non-volatile  solid ;  the  chlorides  of 
carbon  are  stable  in  presence  of  water  except  perhaps  at 
relatively  very  high  temperatures,  but  the  chlorides  of 
silicon  are  with  the  greatest  readiness  decomposed  by 
water ;  carbon  disulphide  is  a  volatile  liquid  not  affected 
by  water,  while  silicon  disulphide  is  a  solid  which  cannot 
exist  in  {)resence  of  water ;  and  obviously  the  representa- 
tives of  the  carbon  compounds  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
propionic  acid  in  the  silicon  series  possess  very  different 
properties.  In  many  respects  silicon  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  boron,  the  resemblance  being  especially 
noticeable  between  the  elements  themselves,  and  in  the 
behaviour  of  their  haloid  compounds  with  water,  and  also  in 
the  property  which  the  fluorides  of  both  elements  possess 
of  combining  with  hydrogen  fluoride.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  much  more  beat  is  developed  in  the  formation  of 
the  oxides  of  boron  and  silicon  than  in  the  formation  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  alone  is  gaseous  ;   thus — 

(B, ,  O3)  =  31 7, 200  uni  t«  of  heat. 
(C,Oj)  =   93,600  „ 

(Si,  Oj)  =219,200  „ 

In  the  case  of  the  corresponding  chlorides  the  order  of 
volatility  is  reversed  j   thus — 


BC3, 
Boiling  Point 17° 


CCl, 

78° 


SiCl, 
50° 


as  a  full  description  of  the  more  important  will  be  given 
under  other  headings.  It  will  be  convenient  in  the  first 
instance  to  consider  those  elements  together  which  are 
most  closely  related  in  properties,  and  afterwards  to 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  generally  aie 
related  to  each  other. 

Metals  of  the  Alkalies. 


Melting 

Electric 

Name.. 

Symbol. 

At  wt. 

SjK  gr. 

At  vol. 

point. 

•c. 

conductivity 
at  20*-21°i  C. 

Lithium 

I,i 

7 

•59 

11-8 

180 

19  00 

Sodium 

Na 

23 

•87 

237 

97 

37  ^43 

Potassium 

K 

39 

•86 

45-3 

C2 

20-83 

Bubidium 

Kb 

85-2 

152 

56  0 

58 

Ccesium 

Ca 

132-7 

In  discussing  the  remaining  elements  it  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  general  nature  of  their  relations  to  each  other. 


The  elements  of  this  class  are  white  metals,  volatile  at 
high  temperatures  ;  lithium  is  softer  than  lead  but  harder 
than  sodium,  while  sodium  is  harder  than  potassium,  and 
potassium  harder  than  rubidium,  the  last  mentioned  being 
as  soft  as  wax.  They  may  all  be  separated  from  their 
chlorides  by  electrolysis,  and  apparently  also  by  strongly 
heating  mixtures  of  their  carbonates  with  charcoal  in  iron 
retorts  ;  the  latter  method  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sodium  aud  potassium,  and  rubidium  has  been  prepared 
by  it.  Caesium  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  but  an  amalgam  of  caesium  ipay  be  procured  by 
submitting  its  chloride  to  electrolysis,  employing  a  globule 
of  mercury  as  the  negative  electrode. 

Caesium  is  the  most  electro-positive  element  yet  dis- 
covered ;  the  remaining  members  of  the  group  follow  it  in 
this  respect  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  They 
are  easily  fusible  (see  table  above),  and  their  compounds 
with  other  elements  are  all  fusible. 

The  metals  of  this  group  and  their  compounds  furnish 
characteristic  spectra,  which  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  most  other  elements  by  their  simplicity.  Lithium  and 
its  salts  communicate  a  beautiful  red  colour  to  flame,  sodium 
salts  an  intense  yellow,  and  potassium,  cjesium,  and 
rubidium  salts  a  -violet  colour. 

According  to  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  when  potassium  is 
heated  to  350°-400°  C.  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  is 
converted  into  a  hydride  of  the  Composition  K2H  ;  and  the 
corresponding  hydride,  Na2H,  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  from  sodium.  Lithium,  however,  manifests  but  little 
tendency  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  absorbing  only  17  times 
its  vulume  of  the  g.-is  at  500°  C.  The  hydrides  are  white 
bodies  resembUug  silver  in  appearance;  potassium  hydride 
is  very  brittle,  but  sodium  hydride  is  as  soft  as  sodium, 
although  it  becomes  brittle  when  heated ;  the  former  takes 
fire  spontaneously  in  air,  but  the  latter  is  much  more  stable. 
The  compounds  of  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium  with 
hydrocarbon  radicles  are  only  known  in  combination  with 
the  zinc  compounds  ;  thus,  the  body  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  zinc  ethyl  has  the  composition  ZnNa( 02115)3. 

The  haloid  compounds  of  the  elements  of  this  group  may 
be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  metals  with 
halogens  ;  their  aiSnity  for  halogens,  however,  appears  to 
be  inversely  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights.  Thus, 
it  is  requisite  to  heat  sodium  to  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  in  order  to  secure  its 
conversion  into  the  chloride  NaOl ;  but  potassium  inflames 
in  chlorine  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Similarly,  sodium 
may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  contact  with  bromine,  and 
is  scarcely  affected  even  when  heated  with  it  to  200°  C; 
potassium,  however,  causes  a  violent  explosion  when  thrown 
on  bromine.  Sodium  may  also  be  fused  with  iodine  with- 
out appreciable  reaction  occurring,  but  potassium  at  onco 
combines  with  it  with  explosive  violence. 
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The  metals  of  this  group  all  decompose  water  in  the  cold 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  production  of  a  solution  of 
the  hydroxide  ;   for  example — 

2Na  +  2OH2  =  Hj  +  2Na.0H  . 

Liithium  does  not  fuse  when  thrown  on  water,  and 
Hodium  fuses  but  does  not  inflame  ;  potassium  and  rubidium, 
however,  not  only  fuse  tut  also  take  fire  and  burn  with  a 
violet  coloured  flame.  According  to  Thomsen's  determina- 
tions, more  heat  is  developed  in  the  decomposition  of  water 
ty  lithium  or  sodium  than  by  potassium  ;   thus — 

(Li ,  Aq)  =  49,080  units  of  heat. 
(Na,  Aq)  =  48,100  „ 

(K,  Aq)   =43,450 

The  difference  in  their  behaviour  when  thrown  on  water  is, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  action  proceeds 
more  rapidly  with  potassium  than  with  sodium. 

All  the  metals  of  this  group  attract  oxygen  with  avidity 
on  exposure  to  air,  but  lithium  is  much  les3  oxidizable  than 
sodium  or  potassium,  rubidium  takes  fire  spontaneously  in 
air,  and  caesium  amalgam  is  much  more  readily  oxidized 
than  rubidium  amalgam ;  so  that  their  affinity  for  oxygen, 
as  for  the  halogens,  is  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weights.  Only  one  oxide  of  lithium,  LijO,  has  been 
obtained,  but  two  oxides  of  sodium,  Na.,0,  and  NaoOo,  aud 
three  oxides  of  potassium,  K2O,  KjOj,  and  KjO^ ,  are 
known ;  the  oxides  of  the  rem^aining  elemeuts  have  not 
been  investigated.  The  oxides  of  the  form  JI'jO  are  white 
deliquescent  solids,  which  readily  dissolve  in  water  with 
the  development  of  much  heat,  forming  solutions  of  the 
corresponding  hydroxides,  M'.OH  ;  they  are  the  most 
powerfully  basic  oxides  known.  ITie  oxides  of  the  form 
M^'Ojdissolvein  water, butcorrespondingsalts are  unknown; 
potassium  tetroxide  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of 
oxygen.  The  hydroxides  M'.OH,  or  alkalies,  are  white 
fusible  solids  of  remarkable  stability,  volatilizing  at  high 
temperatures  apparently  without  undergoing  decomposition ; 
they  are  very  soluble  in  water,  furnishing  strongly  alkaline 
solutions,  soapy  to  the  touch. 

The  metals  of  the  alkalies  appear  to  act  uniformly  as 
monads,  and  the  salts  derived  from  them  are  all  formed  on 
the  types  M'Cl,  SIj'SO^,  Ac.  Their  salts  are  colourless 
excepting  those  derived  from  coloured  acids ;  and  the  cor- 
responding baits  of  the  several  metals  are  isomorphous. 
Their  chlorides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  are 
soluble  in  water,  ond  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  furnish 
neutral  solutions.  Theirsulphates  form  characteristic  double 
salts  called  "  alums"  with  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  the 
sulphates  of  allied  elements.  The  alums  all  crj-stallize  with 
the  same  number  of  molecules  of  water,  and  correspond 
in  coinpositiou  to  ordinary  alum,  K2Al2(SO^)4,  SIH^O;  they 
are  also  isomorphous. 

Although  the  general  resemblance  betweeu  the  metals  of 
this  group  is  very  great,  it  will  be  obvious  that  they  differ 
in  many  important  respects.  The  properties  of  potassium, 
rubidium,  and  caesium,  which  are  very  closely  related,  are 
especially  different  from  those  of  lithium  and  sodium, 
which  ar«  also  closely  related.  For  instance,  the  normal 
lithium  and  sodium  salts  of  chloroplatinic  acid,  HjPtCl,, 
the  acid  lithium  aud  sodium  salts  of  tartaric  acid, 
H2.C^H^05,  and  the  lithium  and  sodium  alums  are  readily 
soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  corresponding  salts  of  potas- 
8ium,^  rubidium,  and  caesium  are  difficultly  soluble. 
Lithium,  however,  in  many  of  its  properties  is  more  closely 
allied  to  magnesium  and  calcium  than  to  sodium  ;  and  it 
may  be  noticed  that  its  chloride,  like  that  of  magnesium, 
dissolves  in  water  with  considerable  development  of  heat. 

The  reactions  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  few  com- 
pounds of  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  TliotDsen,  mth  the  following  results : — 


RetcUon. 


R,C1 
R,  Br 
R,I 

RCl ,  Aq 
RBr ,  Aq 
RI,  Aq 
R  ,  CI ,  Aq 
U  ,  Dr  ,  Aq 
R  ,  I ,  Aq 
R,0,  H 
ROH , Aq 
R,0,H,Aq 
li,,0,  Aq 
R,S,H,  A( 
Rj,0,SOjA, 


B=LL 


93,810 

8i'440 

102,250 


117,440 
166,520 

197^810 


n=N«. 


97,690 
85,730 
89,080 

-1,180 

-150 

1,220 

96,510 

85,580 

70,300 

102,030 
9,780 

111,810 

155,260 
60,450 

186,640 


B=K. 


105,610" 
96,310 
80,130 

-4,440 

-5,080 
-5,110 
101,170' 

90,230 

75,020 
104,000 

12,460 
116,460 
164,560 

65,10Q| 
195.850 
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Solid  hydroxide?- 
Heat  of  dissolution. 

Formation  in  aqueous 
solution. 


JIetals  of  the  Alkaline  Eaeths. 


Nome. 

Symbol. 

Al.  -il. 

Sp.  ST.       At.  vol. 

Electiio 

coDdoctlvltj 

•t  50'  C. 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Barium 

Ca 
Sr 
Da 

39-9 

87-2 

136-8 

1-57 
2-50 
UO 

25-4 
34-3 
34-2 

2214 
6-71 

The  members  of  this  group  are  strongly  positive  elements, 
which  act  uniformly  as  dyads  ;  the  relations  between  them 
are  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  the  preceding  group, 
the  element  with  the  highest  atomic  weight  being  the  most 
positive.  Strontium,  however,  in  some  respects  appears  to 
be  more  closely  related  to  barium  than  to  calcium.  They 
are  best  prepared  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  their 
fused  chlorides  ;  their  chlorides  are  not  reduced  by  sodium, 
but  calcium  may  be  obtained  by  heafng  calcium  iodide  with 
sodium. 

Calcium  is  a  yellow  metal  of  the  colour  of  gold  largely 
alloyed  with  silver  ;  in  hardness  it  is  intermediate  between 
lead  and  gold,  and  it  is  very  ductile.  It  melts  at  a  red 
heat.  Strontium  closely  resembles  calcium,  but  has  a 
deeper  colour  ;  little  is  known  of  barium,  but  it  appears  to 
resemble  strontium  and  calcium.  The  behaviour  of  these 
elements  with  halogens  is  apparently  similar  to  that  of  the 
metals  of  the  preceding  group  with  low  atomic  weights. 

They  decompose  cold  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
but  less  readily  than  the  alkali  metals  ;  it  is  remarkabla 
that  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  almost  without  action  on 
calcium  and  strontium  even  when  heated  to  boiling, 
although  the  diluted  acid  dissolves  them  rapidly. 

They  are  less  easily  oxidized  than  the  alkali  metals, 
calcium  being  the  least,  and  barium  apparently  the  most 
oxidizable ;  in  dry  air  calcium  aud  strontium  remain 
untarnished  for  a  considerable  period.  They  burn  with 
great  brilliancy  when  ignited  in  air. 

Each  metal  furnishes  two  oxides, — a  monoxide  such  as 
barium  oxide,  BaO,  and  a  dioxide  such  as  barium  peroxide, 
BaOj ;  these  oxides  are  white,  earthy,  infusible  substances  ; 
the  dioxides  are  decomposed  into  the  monoxides  and  oxygen 
at  a  red  heat.  Their  monoxides  are  powerfully  basic,  but 
apparently  the  dioxides  are  almost  destitute  of  basic 
properties  ;  the  action  of  acids  on  the  two  classes  of  oxides 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  equations  : — 
BaO  -t-2HCl  =  BaCl2  +  H20 
BaOj  -f  2HC1  =  BaClj  +  HjOj . 
Barium  monoxide  is  converted  into  the  dioxide  when  heated 
to  dull  redness  in  an  atiposphero  of  oxygen,  but  the  dioxide.'* 
of  strontium  and  calcium  cannot  be  prepared  in  this  manner. 
By  the  action  of  water  the  monoxides  are  converted  with 
developmentof  much  heat  into  the  correspondinghydroiidcs, 
which  are  strongly  alkaline.  Barium  hydroxide,  Ba(0H)2 , 
is  dissolved  by  water,  although  to  a  le.ss  extent  than  tho 
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hydroxidea  of  tie  alkali  metals;  it  separates  from  water  m 
crystals  of  the  composition  Ba(0H)2,  8HjO  ;  it  is  not 
decomposed  even  by  prolonged  ignition.  Strontium 
hydroxide,  which  also  crystallizes  with  8  molecules  of  water, 
is  much  less  soluble  than  the  barium  compound  ;  it  is  not 
decomposed  by  ignition.  Calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(OH)^, 
however,  requires  about  700  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve 
it,  the  crystals  of  strontium  hydroxide  requiring  only  50 
parts,  and  is  decomposed  into  calcium  oxide  and  water  by 
prolonged  ignition.  When  barium  hydroxide  solution  is 
added  to  hydrogen  dioxide  a  hydrated  barium  peroxide, 
BaOj,  6H,0,  is  precipitated  in  crystalline  scales  ;  the  cor- 
responding strontium  and  calciiun  compounds,  SrO, ,  SHjO 
and  CaOj,  811,0,  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  are  converted  into  the  anhydrous  oxides  by  heating 
to  100'  C. 

Barium  and  strontium  carbonates  are  practically  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  are  not  decomposed  on  ignition  ; 
calcium  carbonate,  CaCOj,  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  calcium  oxide  and 
carbon  dioxide  on  ignition.  In  this  respect  lithium 
carbonate,  LijCOj,  closely  resembles  calcium  carbonate,  as 
it  is  only  sp-aringly  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposes  on 
ignition  ;  whereas  the  carbonates  of  the  other  alkali  metals 
are  very  soluble,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  heat. 

Calcium  sulphate,  CaSO^,  crystallizes  with  two  molecules 
of  water,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  but  strontium 
and  barium  sulphates  form  anhydrous  crystals,  and  are 
practically  insoluble  in  water.  Similarly,  calcium  nitrate 
crystallizes  in  deliquescent,  vei-y  soluble  monoclinic  prisms 
of  the  composition  Ca(N'03)2,  4H2O,"  and  an  apparently 
isomorphou?  salt  of  similar  composition,  but  efflorescent, 
may  be  obtained  by  crystallizing  strontium  nitrate  at  a 
low  temperature  ;  but  from  a  hot  solution  strontium  nitrate 
separates  in  anhydrous  octahedra  isomorphous  with  barium 
nitrate,  which  crystallizes  without  water.  The  chlorides  of 
calcium  and  strontium  are  deliquescent  crystalline  sub- 
stances, very  soluble  in  water,  and  also  soluble  in  alcohol  ; 
barium  chloride  is  very  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  does  not  deliquesce.  The  chlorides 
of  barium,  strontiuln,  and  calcium  furnish  perfectly  neutral 
solutions.  Barium  salts  communicate  an  apple-green  colour 
to  flame,  strontium  salts  a  brilliant  crimson,  and  calcium 
salts  an  orange-red  ;  the  spectra  of  the  three  elements  are 
cpmparatively  simple. 

iGlucinum — 'Magxesiu.m — Zixc — Cad  in  mi — Mercury. 
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Zn 

Cd 
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Hs 

199-8 

13-56 

14-7 

-33 -8 

357 
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dluctnurri,  or'  beryllium,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  its  chloride,  is  a  white,  malleable  metal  fusible 
below  the  melting-point  of  silver ;  it  does  not  burn  in  air 
or  oxygen,  but  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of  oxide  which 
seems  to  protect  it  from  further  change.  When  heated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  it  is  converted  iuto  the  chloride 
GClj.  It  does  not  decompose  water  even  when  heated 
to  whiteness.  »  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids ;  but  niti'ic  acid,  even  when  concen- 
trated, has  little  action  on  it.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  a 
aolation  of  potassium  liydroxids. 


Glucinum  hyd'oxide,  G(OH),,  separates  as  a  -white 
bulky  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  hydroxide 
to  a  solution  of  a  glucinum  salt ;  it  exhibits  pronounced 
acid  properties,  dissolving  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  .and 
even  in  those  of  alkaline  carbonates.  Glucinum  oxide, 
GO,  Ls  a  light,  very  bulky,  white  powder  ;  when  strongly 
heated  it  volatilizej  without  fusing.  Glucinum  chloride, 
GOI2,  crystallizes  in  silky  needles  j  it  is  very  deliquesceut, 
and  dissolves  in  water  with  a  hissing  noise  and  considerable 
rise  of  temperature.  Glucinum  hydroxide  readily  dissolves 
in  acids,  but  the  ignited  oxide  slowly;  the  glucinum  salts 
are  mostly  soluble,  and  have  a  sweet,  sUghtly  astringent 
taste.  Basic  glucinum  salts  are  obtained  with  great 
facUity ;  thus  by  digestion  with  the  hydroxide,  glucinum 
nitrate,  G(N03);,  is  converted  into  the  basic  nitrate, 
GjNoOg,  and  the  basic  sulphate,  GjSO^,  may  in  a  similai 
manner  be  obtained  from  the  normal  sulphate,  GSO^. 
Glucinum  sulphate,  GSO^ ,  ^-HjC,  is  extremely  soluble  in 
water  ;  it  forms  a  double  salt  with  potassium  sulphate  of 
the  composition  GK„(S0j)2 ,  SH^O. 

AfaynesiuM,  Zinc,  Cadmium. — JIagnesium  is  a  white, 
malleable  ductile  metal  about  as  hard  as  calcspar  ;  it  melts 
and  volatilizes  nearly  as  readily  as  zinc.  It  readily  decom- 
poses water  below  its  boiling-point,  but  not  in  the  cold, 
unless  associated  with  a  less  positive  metal  such  as  copper. 
It  is  easily  dissolved  by  dQute  acids. 

Zinc  is  a  hard,  white  metal  with  a  shade  of  blue  ;  when 
pure  it  is  very  malleable,  but  it  is  usually  brittle  owing  to 
the  presence  of  impurities  such  as  lead  and  iron.  Com- 
mevcial  zinc,  however,  becomes  malleable  at  100°-150°  C, 
and  may  then  be  rolled  ;  at  21 0°  C.  it  again  becomes  brittle, 
and  may  easdy  be  reduced  to  powder  at  that  temperature. 
Zinc  decomposes  vapour  of  water  at  a  temperature  below 
dull  redness,'  and  readily,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
when  it  is  associated  with  coper  or  other  less  positive 
metals.  The  pure  metal  dissolves  very  slowly  in  dilute 
acids,  but  ordinary  zinc  dissolves  quickly,  because  the 
lead  contained  in  it  acts  as  an  electro-negative  element. 
Kinc  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalies  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

Cadmium  is  a  bluish-white  metal  like  zinc ;  it  is  sofi, 
though  harder  and  more  tenacious  than  tin,  and  is  very 
malleable  and  ductile.  AVTien  heated  to  about  80°  C.  it 
becomes  very  brittle,  and  may  be  powdered  with  facility. 
It  appears  to  decompose  water  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
dissolves  when  heated  with  slightly  diluted  hydrochloric  01 
sulphuric  acid,  but  its  best  solvent  is  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Magnesium  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  its  chloridd 
with  sodium  ;  zinc  and  cadmium  are  readily  obtained  by 
reducing  their  oxides  with  charcoal.  Magnesium,  zinc, 
and  cadmium  are  capable  of  being  polished,  and  then  assume 
a  bright  metallic  lustre  ;  .they  retain  their  lustre  in  dry  air, 
but  when  exposed  to  moist  air  a  film  of  oxide  forms  on 
the  surface  which  protects  them  from  further  oxidation. 
Magnesium  is  the  most  positive  metal  of  the  three,  as  it 
precipitates  zinc  and  cadmium  from  their  salts,  and  zinc  is 
more  positive  than  cadmium.  When  heated  in  chlorine, 
or  in  the  vapour  of  bromine  or  of  iodine,  they  burn 
brilliantly,  forming  corresponding  chlorides,  bromides,  01 
iodides,  such  as  JlgCl,,  ZnBr,,'  C'dlj ;  if  moistcTied  with 
water,  zinc  and  cadmium  readilv  combine  with  the  nalogena 
at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

They  are  easily  combustible  in  air  or  oxygen  ;  the  li^ 
emitted  by  burning  magnesium  is  intensely  brilliant  and 
very  rich  in  actinic  rays ;  zinc  also  burns  with  a  brilliant 
flame.  They  are  thus  converted  into  the  oxides  MgO, 
ZuO,  CdO  ;  magnesium  and  zinc  oxides  are  white,  but  the 
latter  becomes  lemon  yellow  when  heated ;  cadmium  oxide 
is  yellowish  bro-wn.  These  oxides  are  unalterable  in  the 
€re  :  they  dissolve  readily  in  atids^  forming  corresponding 
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salts,  e.g.  :  MgO  +  H2S0^  =  MgSO^  +  HjO.  Magnesium 
oxide,  when  mixed  with  waterj-gradually  combtnea  with  it, 
and  forms  the  hydroxide  Mg(OH)j,  but  no  eenaible  develop- 
ment of  heat  occurs  durmg  the  hydration.  Cadmium 
oxide  also  unites  with  water. 

The  hydroxides  of  magnesium,  rinc,  ana  cadmium 
separate  as  white  amorphous  precipitates,  insoluble  in  water, 
on  the  addition  of  alkalies  to  solutions  of  the  salts  of  these 
metals.  Magnesium  hydroxide  alone  exhibits  a  faint  alkaline 
reaction  ;  zinc  hydroxide  readily  dissolves  in  alkali^ ;  they 
are  all  dissolved  by  solutions  of  ammonium  salts  ;  they  are 
casUy  resolved  by  heat  into  water  and  the  oxide. 

Cadmium  also  furnishes  a  suboxide,  Cd.^O,  which  is  a 
green  powder ;  on  treatment  with  acids  it  is  resolved  into 
metallic  cadmium  and  the  oxide  CdO  ;  in  other  words,  a 
salt  of  the  oxide  CdO  is  produced,  and  cadmium  remains. 

The  chlorides  of  these  metals,  like  glucinum  chloride,  are 
volatile  deliquescent  solids  ;  magnesium  and  zinc  chlorides 
are  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  are 
strongly  acid,  but  cadmium  chloride  is  less  soluble  ;  their 
dissolution  in  water  is  attended  with  development  of  heat, 
thus  : — 

MgCl, ,  Aq^= 36,S20  nnits  of  heat 
ZnClj,Aq  =16,630      „        „ 
CdGLj,A(i=  3,010     „        „ 

Their  bromides  and  iodides  are  also  soluble  in  water.  The 
chlorides  of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  form  crystalline 
compounds  with  the  chlorides  of  many  other  metals,  the 
tendency  to  combine  with  other  chlorides  being  especi- 
ally marked  in  the  case  of  cadmium  chloride. 

Their  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water,  especially  those  of 
magnesium  and  zinc,  which  aie  isomorphous ;  the  sulphates 
of  the  three  metals  form  isomorphous  double  salts  with 
potassium  sulphate.  The  composition  of  their  sulphates 
aud  double  sulphates  with  potassium  is  as  follows  : — 


Mg30,,7H,0/ 

ZnSOj.THaO 

CdSO^.lHjO 


MgK,(SO.>j,6H50 
ZnKjfSO J, ,  6HjO 
CdK„(SO  J, ,  6H,0 


Zinc,  like  glucinum,  manifests  a  great  tendency  to  form 
basic  sulphates. 

The  carbonates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium'  are 
white  and  insoluble  in  watery  they  are  without  difficulty 
decomposed  by  heat  into  the  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Glucinum  sulphide  is  soluble  in  water  without  decom- 
position, but  ia  decomposed  by  dilute  acids ;  magnesium 
sulphide  is  converted  by  water  into  magnesium  hydroxide 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  :  MgS  +  2HoO  =■ 
Mg(0H)2  -1-  HjS  ;  zinq  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids  ;  lastly, 
cadminiA  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dissolves  with 
difficulty  even  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  though  it 
is  readily  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Cadmium  sulphide  is  a 
brilliant  yellow  substance,  the  remaining  sulphides  are 
white. 

Mercury. — This  element  ia  the  only  metal  that  is  liquid  at 
common  temperatures,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of 
caesium,  and  the  recently  discovered  "element  gaUium.  The 
latter  element,  indeed,  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  zinc 
in  properties,  but  is  less  positive,  and  is  probably  a  member 
of  the  aluminium  group ;  its  specific  gravity  is  6'96. 

Mercury  occurs  native  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sulphide, 
from  which  it  is  separated  either  by  distillation  with  slaked 
lime  (calcium  hydroxide),  or  by  burning  off  the  sulphur.  It 
is  a  highly  lustrous  metal,  and  in  the  solid  state  is  malloablo. 
It  slowly  combines  with  the  halogens  at  ordifiaiy  tempera- 
tures, and  also  with  sulphur  if  triturated  with  it ;  it  does 
not  tarnish,  even  in  moist  air,  but  slowly  absorbs  oxygen 
when  heated  to  about  400°  C,  being  converted  into  tha 


red  oxide  HgO  ;  this  oxide  is  decomposed  on  ignition. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  whether  cold  or  hot,  is  without  action 
on  mercury,  but  it  is  slowly  dissolved  by  hydriodic  acid  ; 
concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily  ;  it  is  also 
dissolved  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  no 
action  upon  water  at  any  temperature.  It  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  most  metals,  forming  liquid  or  solid  com- 
pounds called  amalgams  ;  the  solid  amalgams  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  be  of  definite  composition,  but  the  two 
metals  are  held  together  by  very  feeble  affinities. 

Mercury  unites  with  the  halogens,  with  oxygen,  and  with 
sulphur  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  two  series  distin- 
guished as  mercurous  and  mercuric  compounds  ;  thus  : — 


Hg.CU 

Morcorous. chloride. 

HgCl, 

Mercuric  ctilortde. 


Hg,0 

Mercaroos  oxide. 

HgO 

Mercuric  ordda 


Hg,S 

Mercurous  Bolphlda. 

HgS 

Mercnrio  solphlda 


The  compounds  of  mercury  with  halogens,  and  mercury 
compounds  generally,  are  difficultly  soluble,  or  insoluble,  in 
water.  But  the  compounds  with  halogens  dissolve  readily 
in  solutions  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  double  salts ;  the  haloid 
compounds  of  mercury,  in  fact,  exhibit  a  more  marked 
tendency  than  those  of  any  Other  metal  of  the  group  to 
form  double  salts  with  the  haloid  compounds  of  other 
metals,  cadmium  being  most  nearly  allied  to  mercury  in 
this  respect ;  they  unite  also  with  the  haloid  acids,  ferming 
the  compounds  HHgClj,  HHgBrj,  and  HHglj. 

Mercurous  chloride  or  calomel,  HgjCU,  is  a  white  crys- 
talline solid,  insoluble  in  water;  it  blackens  slowly  on 
exposure  to  light,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  metallic 
mercury  and  mercuric  chloride,  HgCU.  Mercuric  chloride 
or  corrosive  sublimate  is  also  white  and  crystalline,  but 
soluble  in  water  ;  it  boils  without  decomposition  at  296°  C. ; 
the  density  of  its  vapour  corresponds  with  the  formula 
HgCl^.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chlorides  of  mer 
cury,  one-half  the  chlorine  is  removed  and  displaced  by  the 
monad  radicle  amidogen  :  Egfi]^  +  SNHj  =•  HgoCl(NH2> 
+  NH^Cl ;  the  lower  chloride  is  thus  converted  into  black 
mercurous  amidochloride,  the  higher  chloride  furnishing 
mercuric  amidochloride  or  white  precipitate,  HgCl(NHj). 

Mercury  hydroxides  are  unknown,  the  chlorides  of  mer- 
cury being  at  once  converted  into  corresponding  oxides 
by  the  action  of  alkalies  ;  but  when  mercury  is  associated 
with  positive  hydrocarbon  radicles,  it  forma  powerfully 
basic  hydroxides  such  as  Hg{C„H5)0H,  which  is  a 
colourless  oil  Mercurous  oxide,  HgaO,  is  a  black  sub- 
stance which  by  mere  exposure  to  light,  or  a  very  gentle 
heat,  is  converted  into  the  metal  and  the  red  oxide. 
Mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  when  pl-epared  by  heating  mercury 
in  oxgyen,  forms  red  crystalline  scales,  but  it  is  precipitated 
as  a  yellow  powder  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  a  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  chloride.  These  two  forms  of  the  oxide 
differ  even  in  their  chemical  behaviour,  and  are  perhaps 
polymeric ;  thus,  when  the  yellow  oxide  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate  a  basic  mercuric  chromate, 
HgjCrOj,  is  formed,  but  the  crystallized  oxide  forms  a  more 
basic  salt,  viz.,  Hg^CrO.,  under  similar  circumstances. 
Mercuric  oxide  is  dissolved  by  acids,  forming  mercuric  salts 
such  as  mercuric- nitrate,  Hg(N03)2;  by  digesting  solutions 
of  these  salts  with  mercury  they  are  converted  into  corre- 
sponding mercurous  salts  such  as  mercurous  nitrate 
Hg^^NOj)^.  But  mercuric  oxide  also  exhibits  feeble  acid 
properties  ;  thus  it  forms  the  compound  K^HgO,  when 
dissolved  in  fused  potassium  hydroxide.  Basic  mercuric 
salts  are  also  very  readily  produced ;  mercuric  sulphate, 
HgSOj,  for  example,  is  decomposed  by  water  into  a  soluble 
acid  salt  and  the  insoluble  basic  sulphate  Hg.|SO^. 
Mercuric   sulphide,   HgS,   is   thrown   down   as  a    black 
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precipitate  on  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through  solutions 
of  mercuric  salts ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
ncid  •  whea  heated  it  becomes  red.  Nfitive  cinnabar  and  ver- 
milion consist  of  the  red  modification  of  mercuric  oxide. 

No  tendency  to  combine  with  hydrogen  has  been  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  metals  of  this  group,  but  they  have  all 
been  obtained  in  combination  with  hydrocarbon  radicles. 
Their  organo-metallic  derivatives  correspond  in  composi- 
tion to  zinc  ethyl,  Zn(C2H5)2,  the  attempt  to  conv^ert 
mercurous  chloride  into  a  corresponding  organo-metallic 
compound  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful, mercury  ethyl,  Hg(CjH5)2,  being  formed  instead  and 
mercury  separated  ;    thus  : — 

Hg,Clj  +  Zn(CjHj)2  =  Hg(C2Hj)3  +  Rg  +  Z^CIj. 

It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  only  mercurous  compounds 
can  exist  in  which  mercury  is  associated  with  negative 
radicles. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  each 
of  the  metals  cadmium  and  mercury  is  the  half  of  its  atomic 
weight,  in  other  words,  the  gaseous  molecules  of  these  ele- 
ments are  monatomic  (p.  471).  Aswe  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  density  of  any  other  metal  in  the  state  of  gas,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  these  metals  are  peculiar  in  this  re»p(>ct. 

On  comparing  the  properties  thus  briefly  sketched  of  the 
elements  of  this  group,  the  general  resemblance  will  be  at 
O'lce  noticed,  but  it  will  be  remarked  also,  that,  although 
in  respect  of  many  properties  the  variations  are  gradational 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  atomic  weights,  certain  properties 
are  not  continuous,  but  recur  periodically.  Thus  glucinum, 
zinc,  and  mercury,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  terms  of  the 
group,  have  many  characteristics  in  common  which  arc- 
apparently  wanting  in  the  case  of  magnesium  and  cadmium, 
the  second  and  fourth  terms.  This  is  evidenced  especially 
by  certain  of  their  physical  properties,  by  the  solubility  of 
their  hydroxides  in  alkalies,  by  the  formation  of  basic  salts, 
and  by  the  behaviour  of  their  sulphides. 

The  elements  of  this  group  are  in  many  respects  closely 
related  to.  the  metals  of  the  previous  group,  of  which 
they  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  sub-group,  the  formulae 
of  their  compounds  being  similar  in  most  cases ;  the 
general  behaviour  especially  of  magnesium  and  its 
compounds,  it  will  be  evident,  is  in  close  accordance  with 
that  of  calcium  and  its  compo\mds.  But  many  im- 
portant distinctions  characterize  the  two  groups.  Thus 
the  metals  of  the  one  group  decompose  cold  water ; 
their  oxides  are  powerfully  basic,  and  readily  combine  with 
water  j  their  carbonates  are  extremely  stable ;  and  their 
sulphates  are  insoluble  or  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
do  not  readily  form  double  salts.  The  metals  of  the  other 
group,  however,  either  are  without  action  on  water,  or  de- 
compose it  only  when  heated ;  their  oxides,  although  basic, 
exhibit  little  tendency  to  combine  with  water  ;  their  car- 
bonates are  comparatively  unstable  ;  and  their  sulphates  are 
mostly  very  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  form  double  sa^ts. 
In  the  one  group  the  positive  character  becomes  more 
pronounced  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  whereas  in  the 
other  the  positive  character  diminishes  with  increase  of 
•    atomic  weight. 

Glacinnm,  apparently,  is  much  less  closely  related  to 
magnesium  than  is  the  latter  to  zinc,  and  mercury  much 
less  closely  to  cadmium  than  cadmium  to  zinc ;  but  zinc 
and  cadmium  are  more  closely  related  than  zinc  and 
magnesium.  These  conclusions,  which  result  chiefly  from 
the  comparison  of  what  may  be  termed  chemical  properties, 
are  entirely  confirmed  by  Thomson's  thermochemical 
investigation  of  the  reactions  involved  in  the  form^ion 
of  a  number  of  compounds  of  the  metals  of  this  ^roup, 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  tables  : — 


Reaction. 


Solid  compounds — 

R,0  

R,0,H,0 

r,o.,h; 

K,Clj  

R  ,  Oj ,  SO, ,  7H,0  ... 
Aqueous  solutions — 

RC1.J,  Aq  

RSO.-l-7HjO,Aq   ... 

E,Cl.,Aq  

R,0,S03Aq  ..  

RO.SOjAq 

R(OH),  ,SO,Aq  

R(OH)j .  2HClAq    .. 
R(0H),,2(J,H<0,Aq 


XJnitA  of  heat  dereloped  or 
absorbed. 


R=Mg. 


148,980 
217,320 
161,010 


36,920 

188^930 

180,180 

34,800 

31,220 

27,690 


R=Zii.    1    R=Cd 


85,430 
82,630 

97^210 
181,660 

15,630 

-4,240 

112,840 

106,090 

20,660' 

23,410 

19,880 

18,030 


tesjeso 

93^240 
158,290' 

3,010 

2,640' 

96,250 

89,600 

23,820 
■  20,290 


RcacUon. 

Unlt3  ot  heat ' 

developed  or 

absoi  bed. 

Reaction. 

Units  of  heat  i 

<levcloped  or 

absorbed.  , 

Solid  substances— 
Hg,,0   

42,200 
30,660 
82,650 
68,290 
44,440 
63,160 
50,550 
34,310 
242,400 

Aqtieous  solutions— 
Hg.,0  ,  3N0,HAq 
Hg„0,3N03HAc| 
HcCU ,  An 

5,790 
47,900 
-3,3fl0 
-9,760 
-1,380 
1,040 
3,450 
59,860 
18,920    1 

Hg.O 

Hgs.a 

He. .  Br. 

HgBr,K,,Aq    .. 
HgCl,,2KClAq... 
HgBi-.,2KBrAq.. 

HgI,,2KUq 

Hg,Cl,.Aq  

HgO,  ,  2HClAq... 

S^" t   ' 

lis,  CI.  

SI;  £.::::::;:. 

Hg,Br,,K,  ... 

Copper — Silver — Gold. 


Name. 

Sjinbol. 

At.  irt. 

Sp.  ST. 

At  TuL 

Electric  con- 
dnctlTltjT. 

Copper 

Silver 

Gold 

Cu 
Au 

63-3 
107-6 
196-2 

8-9 
10-J 
19-3 

7  1 
10-2 
101 

96-4  at  13°  C. 
1000  „    0°C. 

These  metals  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  sub-gronp 
to  the  metals  of  the  alkalies. 

Copper  is  a  very  tenacious,  ductile,  malleable  metal,  of 
red  colour,  more  easily  fused  than  gold,  but  less  fusible 
than  silver.  It  b  without  action  on  water  at  a  red  heat, 
and  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.-, 
bat  when  heated  to  redness  it  rapidly  combines  with  oxygew 
forming  a  black  oxide  CuO  ;  when  in  a  finely  divided  stat<\, 
it  readily  unites  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
Moderately  diluted  nitric  acid  dissolves  copper  with  great 
facility,  and  it  is  also  dissolved  by  heated  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  ;  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  boiling,  ha» 
little  action  on  the  massive  metal,  but  slowly  dissolves  the 
finely  divided  metaL 

Copper  forms  two  chlorides, — cuprous  chloride,  CujCIj, 
and  cupric  chloride,  CuClj,  but  only  one  iodide  CujI^. 
Cuprous  chloride  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  insoluble 
in  water,  but  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonia, 
forming  colourless  solutions.  Cupric  chloride  is  readily 
soluble  ;  it  is  liver-coloured,  but  its  solution  in  water  4s 
blue;  it  forms  crystalline  double  sails  with  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkali  metals.  It  is  converted  into  cuprous  chloride 
and  chlorine  at  a  red  heat. 

Cupric  hydroxide,  Cu(0H)2,  separates  as  a  pale  bluo 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to-  a  solution  of  a 
cupric  salt  ;  in  the  dry  state  it  is  stable  at  100°  C,  but  at 
a  slightly  higher  temperature  it  is  converted  into  the  black 
oxide.     Cupric  hydroxide,  although  insoluble  in  alkalies, 

•  Theae  numlwrj  r«fer  to  a  julphat*  of  the  composition  CdSOj  -I-  iH.O 
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is  dissolved  by  ammonia  to  a  deep  blue  solution  ;  thb 
production  of  deep  blue-coloured  liquids  on  dissolution  in 
ammonia  is,  in  fact,  characteristic  of  copper  compounds. 
Cnpric  oxide,  CuO,  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  cupric  salts, 
which  are  white  when  anhydrous,  but  furnish  green  or  blue 
solutions;  they  are  mostly  soluble.  Cupric  sulphate 
crystallizes  with  5  molecules  of  water,  but  it  forms  a  double 
Biuphate  with  potassium  sulphate,  CuK2(SO^)2,  GHjO, 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  zinc  and  magnesium 
6  ilts.  Basic  cupric  salts  are  readily  produced  by  digesting 
the  normal  salts  with  cupric  hydroxide. 

By  igniting  cupric  oxide  with  metallic  copper  it  is  con- 
verted into  red  cuprous  oxide,  CU2O  ;  this  oxide  may  also 
be  prepared  by  heatifcg  a  soiution  of  a  cupric  salt  with  an 
easOy  oxidizable  substance,  such  as  grape  sugar,  and  an 
alkalL  Most  acids  decompose  cuprous  oxide,  forming  a 
cupric  salt  and  separating  metallic  copper;  but  it  is  con- 
verted into  cuprous  chloride  by  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
number  of  cuprous  salts  exist,  but  they  are  extremely 
unstable,  and  mostly  absorb  oxygen  readily,  becoming 
converted  into  cupric  salts.  Both  oxides,  of  copper  are 
easily  reduced  by  ignitiou  with  hydrogen  or  oharcoaL 

A  black  hydrated  cupric  sulphide  is  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  even  from  strongly  acid  solutions  of 
cupric  salts. 

Cuprous  hydride,  CujHj,  is  deposited  as  a  yellow 
precipitate  when  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  mixed  with 
hypophosphorous  acid  is  heated  to  about  60°  C.;  it  soon 
turns  brown,  and  when  heated  to  70°  C.  suddenly  decom- 
poses, with  evolution  of  hydrogen :  hydrochloric  acid  converts 
it  into  cuprous  chloride  : — 

CujHj  -t-  2Ha  =  Cu^CLj  +  2Hj . 

Silver  is  a  white  metal,  inferior  in  malleablity  oply  to 
gold  among  the  heavy  metals  ;  it  is  harder  than  gold,  and 
softer  than  copper.  It  is  the  test-known  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity.  It  may  be  distilled  by  the  aid  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  flame.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  ordinary  oxygen, 
and  is  incapable  of  decomposing  water,  but  like  mercury  it 
is  oxidized  by  ozone.  Moderately  diluted  nitric  acid 
dissolves  it  readily,  and  it  is  dissolved  by  heated  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid;  it  also  resembles  copper  and  mercury 
in  its  behaviour  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mercury  in  its 
behaviour  with  hydriodic  acid.  It  unites  with  the 
halogens  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and,  like  mercury,  readily 
combines  with  sulphur,  and  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen 
aulphide  from  strongly  acid  solutions  of  its  salts  as  black 
sulphide,  AgjS. 

Silver  forms  two  chlorides, — argentic  chloride,  AgCl, 
which  is  white,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 
in  amrhonia,  and  a  black  argentous  chloride,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  is  probably 
AgoClj.  Corresponding,  bromides  exiat,  but  only  the  one 
iodide,  Agl,  is  known.  Argentic  chloride  becomes  viole^ 
coloured  on  exposure  to  light,  apparently  owing  to  the 
formation  of  the  lower  chloride  ;  the  iodide  does  not  alter 
in  appearance,  but  acquire.-,  the  property  of  attracting  metal- 
lic silver,  and  hence  its  employment  in  photography.  The 
Bubchloride  is  not  changed  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  converted 
by  ammonia  into  metallic  silver  and  argentic  chloride. 

A  brown  argentous  hydroxide,  Ag  (OH),  is  precipitated 
from  solutions  of  argentic  salts  on  the  addition  of  an 
ttliisli ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  iu  solution  is 
faintly  alkaline  ;  it  loses  water  at  a  temperature  above  60° 
C.  and  is  converted  into  argentic  oxide,  AgO.  Argentic 
oxide  is  a  brown  powder  ;  it  gives  off  a  certain  amount  of 
oxygen,  even  nt  100°  C,  and  also  when  exposed  to  sunshine; 
it  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  forming  argentic  salts  suwu 
as  argentic  nitrate,  AgNOj.  Argentic  sulphate,  Ag2S04,  is 
isomorphous  with  anhydrous  sodium  suJjjhate,  and  il  also 
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forms  an   alum,    Ag^(SOj«,  24HjO,  which,  however. 
is  extremely  unstable. 

Silver  also  forms  a  sutwxide  probably  of  the  composition 
AgjOj,  and  a  peroxide  of  which  the  composition  i» 
uncertain,  but  probably  is  expressed  by  the  formula  AgjOj 
Both  are  extremely  unstable ;  the  former  is  decomposed  bj 
ammonia  into  metallic'  silver  and  argentic  oxide,  which 
dissolves,  and  acids  act  upon  it  in  a  similar  manner. 

Argentic  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposes 
at  200  C.  into  the  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Metallic  silver  is  slowly  precipitated  from  solutions  Of  its 
salts  by  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  it  is  a 
less  positive  element  than  hydrogen. 

Gold  is  a  metal  of  rich  yellow  colour  nearly  as  soft  aa 
lead  when  in  a  pure  state.  It  exhibits  no  tendency  to 
combine  directly  with  oxygen,  and  is  not  dissolved  by  any 
single  acid,  except  selenic  acid,  but  it  readily  combines  with 
the  halogens,  and  therefore  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  liberates  chlorine  (p.  466). 

Gold  is  reduced  from  its  compounds  with  extreme 
readiness,  but  varies  in  properties  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  compound  from  which  it  is  separated  ;  in  fact,  i( 
appears  to  exist-in  several  allotropic  modifications.  Thus, 
according  to  Thomsen,  when  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  U 
reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  the  gold  separates  as  a  light- 
coloured  powder  which  readily  cakes  together,  but  from  a 
solution  of  auric  bromide  it  separates  as  an  extremely  fine 
dark-coloured  powder  which  exhibits  no  tendency  to 
agglomerate ;  a  third  modification,  also  finely  pulverulent, 
but  lustrous,  is  obtained  by  reducing  aurous  bromide  01 
iodide  with  sulphurous  acid.  Thomsen  finds  that  the  con- 
version of  the  second  (Aua)  and  third  (AuyS)  of  these 
modifications  into  that  obtained  from  auric  chloride  (An) 
would  involve  development  of  heat,  and  of  different 
apiounts  in  the  two  cases;  thus  : — 


Aua: 


= Aa  -I-  4700  units  of  heat 
=  Au-l-.3210      „  „ 


By  the  action  of  chlorine,  reduced  gold  is  converted  into 
the  chloride,  Au^Cl^;  this  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
aurous  chloride,  AujCU,  and  auric  chloride,  AuClj.  Auric 
chloride  is  soluble  in  water,  but  aurous  chloride  is  insoluble; 
in  contact  with  water,  especially  on  warming,  the  lattei 
decomposes  into  metallic  gold  and  auric  chloride.  Auric 
chloride  Ls  readily  converted  into  aurous  chloride  when 
heated  to  185°  C.  The  gold  bromides  may  be  obtained 
in  a  siniilar  manner,  and  exhibit  similar  properties,  but  are 
less  stable.  Aurous  and  auric  iodides,  Auolj  and  Aulj,  are 
both  insoluble,  and  still  less  stable.  The  auric  compounds 
combine  with  the  haloid  acids,  and  with  the  haloid  com- 
pounds of  most  other  metals,  forining  crystalline  so-called 
double  salts  ;  these  double  salts,  however,  may  be  regarded 
as  salts  of  the  acids  formed  by  the  union  of  the  haloid 
acids  with  the  auric  halogen  compounds ;  the  doul  le 
chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  for  example,  KCLAuCl^^  aa 
the  potassium  salt  of  the  acidHAuCl^. 

On  treating  aurous  chloride  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  a  dark-green  substance  is  obtained,  which 
is  probably  the  corresponding  hydroxide ;  it  decomposes 
spontaneously  into  metallic  gold  and  auric  hydroxide.  Aurio 
hydroxide,  Au(0H)3,  is  precipitated  by  alkalies  from  a  solu- 
tion of  auric  chloride  as  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  is 
quickly  reduced  on  exposure  to  light  A  third  gold  hydrox- 
ide, derived  from  the  oxide  AujO,,  appears  also  to  exist. 

The  hydroxides  of  gold  exhibit  very  feeble  basic  pro- 
perties ;  in  fact,  the  salts  formed  on  dissolving  anrio 
hydroxide  in  nitnc  and  sulphuric  acids  are  so  unstable  that 
they  have  not  been  isolated.  Auric  hydroxide,  however, 
possesses  marked  acid  properties,  and  is  dissolved  by  a 
solution   cf  potassium    hydroxide, — potassium    aurate,   » 
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crystalline  salt  of  the  composition  KAuOj,  SH^O,  separating 
from  the  solution  on  concentration.  On  digesting  auric 
hydroxide  with  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  the  so-called 
fulminating  gold,  which  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish-brown  powder  easily  exploded  by  percussion  or 
heat ;  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  what  is  the  composition  of 
this  body,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  represented 


by  the  formula  Au  (NHj) 


OH 
ONH^- 

The  distinctions  between  copper,  silver,  and  gold  are 
obviously  very  marked ;  yet  they  resemble  each  other  in 
many  respects,  the  relation  being  especially  evident  when 
the  cuprous  and  aureus  compounds  are  compared  with  the 
argentic  compounds.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  their  hydroxides 
and  many  other  of  their  compounds  are  acted  on  by 
ammonia  in  a  characteristic  manner,  both  silver  and  gold 
hydroxides  being  converted  into  highly  explosive  bodies ; 
the  nature  of  the  products  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty,  but  apparently  they  are  allied  in  composition. 
The  ammoniacal  derivatives  of  copper  correspond  in  com- 
position to  those  formed  from  niclcel,  a  metal  which  in 
many  respects  is  allied  to  copper. 

As  in  the  magnesium  group  of  metals,  the  positive 
character  diminishes  with  increase  of  atomic  weight,  but 
to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Silver  is  the  only  element  of  the  group  which  exhibits 
marked  analogy  with  the  metals. of  the  alkalies, — beiug 
connected  with  them  by  the  isomorphism  of  its  sulphate 
with  that  of  sodium,  by  the  formation  of  an  alum,  by  the 
alkalinity  of  its  hydroxide,  and  by  its  colour.  Thermo- 
chemical  investigation  also  indicates  a  marked  analogy 
between  silver  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  the  sulphates 
of  sOver,  sodium,  and  potassium  dissolving  in  water  with 
absorption  of  heat,  whereas  nearly  as  much  heat  is  developed 
on  dissolving  copper  sulphate  as  when  the  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  water,  copper  sulphate 
resembling.in  this  respect  the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and 
zinc ;  thus 

-  4,480  tmit?  of  heat 
-6,380  „ 

-6b 
16,300  „ 

18,500  „ 

20,300  „ 

The  existence  of  double  salts  such  as  CuK2(S04)2, 
6HjO,  isomorphous  with  those  derived  from  the  sulphates 
of  magnesium  and  zinc,  and  the  readiness  with  which  basic 
salts  of  copper  are  formed,  are  confirmatory  of  the  con- 
clusion that  copper  is  allied  to  zinc  and  magnesium. 

The  results  of  the  thermo-chemical  investigation  of 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  tables.  To  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  values  in  these  tables,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  stability  of  the  oxides  of  copper  and  the 
instability  of  silver  oxide  and  of  auric  hydroxide  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  much  heat  is  developed  in  the 
formation  of  the  oxides  of  copper  from  their  elements, 
whereas  the  formation  of  silver  oxide  would  involve  but  a 
slight  development  of  heat,  and  the  formation  of  auric 
hydroxide  would  even  involve  a  large  expenditure  of 
energy.  Then  it  wUl  be  noticed  that,  in  the  formation  of 
cuprous  iodide,  heat  is  developed  to  the  extent  of  32,520 
units  per  molecule,  and  that  the  formation  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  cupric  iodide  would  involve  the  development  of 
only  10,410  units  per  molecule  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
conversion  of  two  molecules  of  cupric  iodide  into  a 
molecule  of  cuprous  iodide  and  a  molecule  of  iodine  would 
be  attended  by  the  development  of  no  less  than  32520- 
2  X  10410  =  11700  unitsot  heat.  This  explains  the  fact  that 
a   mixture   of  cuprous  iodide  aud  iodine,  and  not  cupric 


igjSOj ,  Aq 

KjSO, ,  Aq 
NajSOj ,  Aq 
CuSO« ,  Aq 
ZnSO« ,  Aq 
MgSO,,Aq 


iodide,  is  obtained  on  adding  potasainm  iodide  to  a  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate: — 

2CUSO4  +  4KI  =  CuJa  -I- 12  -1-  2K2SO1. 
Again,  the  superior  affinity  of  auric  bromide  for  hydrogeu 
bromide  as  compared  with  that  of  auric  chloride  for  hydrogen 
chloride  is  shown  by  the  development  of  7700  units  of  heat 
in  the  formation  of  the  compound  AuBr^H,  aud  of  only  4530 
units  in  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  chlorine  com- 
pound AuCI^H  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  almost  completely 
decfimposed  and  converted  into  the  former  on  treatment 
with  hydrobromic  acid  is  evidenced  by  the  development  of 
13,800  units  of  heat  in  the  reaction,  complete  decompositiuu 
requiring  the  development  of  14,300  units. 


Reaction. 

Units  of 

lieat 

developed. 

Reaction. 

Units  of 

heat 
developed. 

Cu,0 

37,160 
40,810 
51,630 
11,080 
62,710 
40,830 
10,410 
65,750 
49,970 
32,520 
49,300 
60,640 
72,150 
14,660 
20,760 
33,730 
1.1,270 
14,910 
15,250 
14,890 
18,800 
18,440 

Agj.O 

Ag,a 

6,900 

20,380 
22,700 
13,800 
77,220 
90,980 
102,140 
42,580 
61,100 
63,720 

10,880 
14,490 

Cu, ,  0  

Cu,  CI,  

CuClj,  Aq 

Cu.Clj,  All 

Cu,I,,An    

Cu».  CI.    .            .  .  . 

Cuj,  Br, 

As,  Br ■.„ 

Ag,  I 

Cu;o,2HCl 

CujO,  2HBr 

Ag.O,  2HC1 

Ag,0,2HBr 

CUjO,  2HI 

aL0,2HI   

Ag.jO ,  2HClAq   

Ag„0,  2HBrAq   

A"",©,  2HlAn  

Cu,0,  2HClAq 

Cu;0,2HBiAq 

Cu20,2HIAq  

CuO,2HClAq 

Ag,0,N,O.Aq 

AgjO.SOjAq    ....  .. 

Cu(0H)3 ,  2HClAq  ... 

CuO,  NjOjAq  

Cu(OH)j,  NjOjAq  ... 
CuO  ,  S03Aq    

Cu(OH), ,  SOjAq 

ReacUon. 

Units  of  heat 

developed  or 

absorbed.     | 

ReacUon. 

..     , 

Ul.ls  of  heat 

developed  or 

absorbed. 

Au.Cl,  

Au,  Br,  

22,820    1 
8,850    , 
6,810 
-80 
-5,520 
-13,190 
18,440 
29,180    1 
4,530    1 
7,700   ' 

AuCljHAq,4HBrAq 
AuBr4HAq,4HCUq 
AuCIj,  Aq  

13,800 

-  510 

4,450 

-3,760 

-11,400 

27,270 

5,09.) 

31.800 

12,790 

Au.Cl  

Au    Br 

AuBrg  ,  Aq 

Au,  I  

AuBr4H-l-5H,0,  Aq 
Au,Cl3,Aq  

Au2,03,3HjO 

An(OH)3,3HClAq 
Au{OH)3,3HBrAq 
AuCljAq.HClAq... 
AuBi-jAq.HBrAq... 

.A.U  ,  CI3  ,  HClAq     .. 
Au.Brj.HBrAq  ... 

The  values  in  this  table  have  reference  to  the  modification 
of  gold  obtained  by  reducing  a  solution  of  auric  chloride 
with  sulphurous  acid. 

Thallium — L^ad. 


Name. 

Symbol 

At  wt 

Sp.gr. 

At.  vol. 

Electric  condac 
tlvlty  at  0*  C. 

Thallium 
Lead 

TI 
Pb 

203-6 
206-4 

11-8 
11-4 

17-2 
181 

9-36 
8-32 

Tltalliuvi  is  a  heavy  crystalline  metal,  resembling 
cadmium  in  appearance  ;  it  is  extremely  soft,  even  lead 
scratching  it  readily.  It  melts  at  294°  C,  and  boils  below 
a  white  heat ;  the  liquid  metal  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  mercury.  It  is  reduced  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by 
zinc,  but  not  by  cadmium.  It  readily  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  aud  is  also  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  especially  if  it  be  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  platinum, 
but  it  is  only  slowly  attacked  even  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  it  decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat.  It  combines 
with  the  halogens  atordinary  temperatures.     'When  exposed 
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t^(  the  air  it  oxidize'!  nlinost  as  readily  09  tUe  more  positive 
alkali  raetals,  chietly  thallious  oxide,  TljO,  being  forined  ; 
and  when  heated  to  reduess  and  plunged  into  oxygen  it 
burns  brilliantly  with  a  pure  green  light,  chiefly  thallic 
oxide,  TI2O3,  being  produced. 

Four  chlorides  of  thallium  have  been  described,  viz., 
TlCl  or  TI2CI2,  TL^Cl^,  T\fi\^,  aud  TICI3  or  T1,,CI„;  corre- 
sponding bromides,  and  the  two  iodides.  Til  or  TI„I,,,  and 
TIT3  or  Tl„Ij,  have  aUo  been  obtained.  Thallious  chloride, 
TlCl  or  TI2OI2,  ^eparate8  as  a  white  precipitate  scarcely 
distingui.-<hable  at  firat  sight  from  silver  chloride,  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  a  thallious 
salt;  but  in  properties  it  more  nearly  resembles  lead  chlo- 
ride, PbCU,  being  slightly  soluble  iu  boiling  water,  from 
which  it  separates  again  on  cooling  iu  crj'stals,  and  scarcely 
more  siluble  in  aqueuus  ammonia  than  in  water.  Thallium 
pesquichloride,  Tl^Clj,  formed  by  melting  thallious  chloride 
iu  a  stream  of  chlorine,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  orange-yellow 
])late3,  moderately  soluble  without  decomposition  in  water 
slightly  aciJulaled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Thallic  chlo- 
ride, TICI3  or  Tl^Clj,  is  formed  on  dissolving  thallic  oxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid;  it  crystallizes  from  hydrochloric  acid 
in  colourless  prisms  of  the  composition  TICI3 ,  II„0  or 
Tl^Clj,  2H2O.  Little  is  known  of  the  chloride  TljCl^l,  but 
the  corresponding  bromide  is  obtained  ou  adding  thallious 
bromide  to  a  hot  solution  of  thallic  bromide,  separating 
from  the  hot  liquid  in  yellow  shining  needles.  Thallious 
bromide  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  thallic  bromide  is 
very  soluble  and  deliquescent  ;  the  bromide  Tl^Br^  is  de- 
composed by  water  into  thallious  and  thallic  bromide  and 
the  bromide  Tl^Br^,  which  crystallizes  in  orange-red  laminas. 
This  last  compound  is  also  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  thallious  bromide.  Thallious  iodide.  Til  or 
Tljlj,  has  a  brilliant  yello'y  colour,  and  is  almost  iusoluble 
in  water,  aud  scarcely  more  soluble  in  a  «olutioD  of  potas- 
sium iodide;  when  heated  it  becomes  scarlet,  but  its  yellow 
colour  is  restored  by  friction.  It  is  therefore  opposite  in  cha- 
racter to  mercuric  iodide,  Hgl,,  which  13  scarlet,  but  becomes 
yellow  when  heated,andis  readily  soluble  iu  potassium  iodide 
solution,  although  insoluble  in  water.  Thallic  iodide  is 
au  extremely  unstable  coinpoimd,  and,  like  cupric  iodide, 
readily  decomposes  into  iodine  and  thallious  iodide. 

Tballiius  oxide  is  almost  black  in  colour  ;  like  litharge, 
PbO,  the  corresponding  lead  oxide,  it  fuses  readily,  and 
the  fused  oxide  is  absorbed  by  boue-ash  so  that  a  silver 
thallium  alloy  may  be  cupelled  like  a  siher-lead  alloy.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  colourless,  powerfully 
alkaline  solution,  greasy  to  the  touch,  of  thallious  hydroxide, 
Tl(OH)  or  Tl2(0«)2.  The  latter  comjiound  may  be  ob- 
tained in  pale-yellowprisniaticcrystals;  it  is  reconverted  into 
the  oxide  by  mere  exposure  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  The  solution  of  thallious 
hydroxide  has  nearly  all  the  properties  characteristic  of 
sodium  hydroxide  ;  but  it  has  a  slight  tendency  to  absorb 
oxygen.  Thallic  hydroxide,  T1(0H)3  or  Tlo(OH)e,  separ- 
ates as  a  brown  gelatinous  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
alkalies  to  a  solution  of  a  thallic  salt ;  by  heating  to  about 
260°  C.  it  is  converted  into  thallic  oxide,  Th.Oj.  This 
oxide  is  a  dark  brown  powder  fusible  with  difliculty  ;  it  is 
reduced  to  the  lower  oxide  at  a  red  heat.  It  has  much 
less  marked  basic  properties  than  thallious  oxide,  but 
dissolves  readily  iu  acids,  forming  thallic  salts ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water.  Thallious  salts  are  not  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  strong  acida,  but  the 
thallium  is  completely  precipitated  as  a  brown  sulphide 
from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  weak  acids,  such  as  thallious 
acetate,  and  by  alkaline  sulphides. 

Thallious  hydroxide  readily  abeorba  carbon  dioxide, 
forming  thallious  carbonate,  TljCOj.  This  salt  crystallizes 
in  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of 


boiling  water,  forming  an  alkaline  solution;  it  is  fnsffale, 

but  decomposes  when  heated  to  dull  redness.  X^allious 
sulphate,  TI.2SO4,  is  isoinorphous  with  potassium  sulphate ; 
it  also  forms  an  alum,  Tl2Al„(S04;4,  24H2O,  and  double 
salts  such  as  Tl.,JIg(.S0,)2,  CHjO.  isomorphous  with  the 
correspondiug  potassium  sails.  A  large  number  of  thallious 
salts,  in  fact,  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
sodium.,  potassium,  and  ammonium  salts.  Thallic  sulphate, 
Tl2(S04)3,  7H2O,  is  decomposed  even  by  cold  water;  it 
forms  an  anhydrous  double  sulphate  with  potassium  sulphate 
quite  different  from  the  alums  in  composition,  viz., 
Tl2(S04)3,  2K2SO4. 

lead  is  a  bluish-white,  extremely  soft  metal;  it  fuses  at 
325°  C.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  slowly 
acted  on  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  Although  it  tarnishes  in  the 
air,  the  oxidation  is  only  superficial,  but  it  readily  absorb? 
oxygen  when  heated.     lis  oxides  are  very  easily  rednced. 

Only  one  stable  chloride  of  lead,  PbClj  is  known  ;  when, 
however,  the  oxides  PbjOj  and  PbOj  are  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  a  low  temperature,  solutions  are  formed  wiiich 
apparently  contain  the  corresponding  chlorides  Pb.,Clj  f.nd 
PbClj,  as  the  oxides  may  be  reprecipitated  by  alkalies,  but 
the  slightest  heat  causes  chlorine  to  be  evolved.  Leod 
chloride  is  difCcultly  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  crystal 
lizes  in  delicate  white  needles.  Lead  iodide,  Pbl,,  crystal 
lizes  in  brilliant  yellow  plates  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Lead  forms  a  suboxide,  Pb^O,  a  monoxide,  PbO,  a  dioxidi' 
or  peroxide,  PbOj,  aud  a  fourth  oxide,  PbjOi,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  monoxide  and  dioxido. 
The  suboxide  is  black ;  like  the  corresponding  oxides  of 
mercury  and  silver,  it  furnishes  the  metal  and  a  salt  derived 
from  the  monoxide  on  treatment  with  acids.  The  monoxide, 
PbO,  ordinarily  known  as  litharge,  is  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  by  the  oxidation  of  lead  in  air;  the  pure  oxide  has  a 
lemon-yeUow  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  it  fuses  at 
a  heat  below  redness.  The  corresponding  hydroxide, 
Pb(OH),,  is  obtained  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
a  lead  salt  such  as  lead  nitrate,  Pb(N03)2,  as  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  on 
exposure  to  air ,  it  is  converted  into  the  oxide  when  heated 
above  100°  C.  The  oxide  and  hydroxide  are  readily  acted 
on  by  acids,  and  form  stable  salts  ;  but  they  are  also  soluble 
in  alkalies.  Lead  nitrate  is  easily  soluble,  but  lead  sulphate 
and  carbonate  are  insoluble  in  water ;  they  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
barium  salts.  The  carbonate  is  readily  decomposed  when 
heated,  and  on  heating  the  sulphate  with  lead  sulphide 
metaUic  lead  is  obtained  :  PbS04-^-PbS  =  2Pb-^2SO,. 

Lead  sesquioxide,  PbjOj,  is  little  known;  it  has  0 
brown  colour,  aud  is  converted  into  the  monoxide  and 
oxygen  v\hen  heated.  Lead  dioxide.  PbOj,  also  has  a 
brown  colour:  it  may  be  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into 
water  iu  which  lead  oxide  is  suspended.  It  unites  directly 
with  sulphur  dioxide,  forming  lead  sulphate,  sufficient  heat 
being  developed  to  cause  the  mass  to  glow ;  it  is  converted 
into  the  monoxide  when  heated  ;  it  is  inpoluble  in  most  acids, 
but  is  dis-iolved  by  acetic  acid,  and  apparently  converted 
into  a  corresponding  acetate  :  by  fusing  it  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  potassium  plumbate  is  produced,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  crjstals  ot  the  composition  KjPbOj,  SHjO. 

By  carefully  heating  lead  monoxide  to  low  redness  in 
oir  it  is  converted  into  the  rtd  oxide  or  miuium,  the  most 
usual  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula 
PbgO^.  On  treating  this  oxide  with  acids — nitric  acid,  for 
example — it  furnishes  lead. nitrate  and  lead  dioxide. 

Lead  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  a  black 
snlphide,  even  from  strongly  acid  solutions  of  its  salts. 

Although  no  stable  chloride  of  lead  exists  eoutaiuiug  mort 
than  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  a  stable  tetraethyl  derivative. 
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Pb(C2H5)4,  the  existence  of  which  affords  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  lead  may  function  as  a  tetrad  element,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  the  chloride  PbCl2  0Pb2Cl4). 
The  hydroxide,  PbfC.^HjXj.OH,  is  powerfully  basic 
•  Compounds  of  thallium  with  hydrocarbon  radicles  only 
have  not  yet  been  obtained ;  a  thallium  diethylchloride, 
T)(C,H5)2C1,  is  known,  however.  It  is  a  crystalline  body 
of  remarkable  stability,  and  is  readily  converted  into  the 
hydroxide,  Tl(C2H5)j.OE,  which  is  also  crystalline  and 
Tery  soluble  in  water  ;  the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline, 
nevertheless  the  hydroxide  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
tendency  to  attract  carbon  dioxide,  although  it  readily 
forms  salts  with  other  acids. 

The  relation  of  thallium  to  lead  will  be  sufficieutly 
evident  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  properties  of  some  of 
the  piore  important  compounds  of  the  two  elements;  it 
will  be  noticed  also  that  thallium  has  strong  points  of 
resemblance  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  and  that  it  is 
in  some  respects  related  to  mercury.  Its  relation  to  the 
alkali  metals  is  especially  indicated  by  the  extreme  readi- 
ness with  which  it  is  oxidized,  by  the  properties  of  thallious 
hydroxide,  and  by  the  isomorphism  of  many  thallious 
compounds  with  the  corresponding  potassium  and  sodium 
compounds.  Thermochemical  investigation  entirely  con- 
firms these  conclusions,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing tables,  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  thallium  hydroxide 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  hydroxides  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  but  the  affinity  of  thallium  for  o.'cygen  being  only 
about  equal  to  that  of  mercury  and  copper,  and  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  lead.  The  heat  of  neutralization  of  thallic 
hydroxide  exceeds  that  of  aluminic  hydroxide. 


■&1 


fTl,,0 

TljO,  HjO 

T1,,0,H,0.... 

T1,0,H 

TI3,  Oj,  3H,0. 

Tl.Cl 

Tl,  Br 

Tl,I 


TI,0,NO, 

T1,,0,,S0,... 

T1,0,H,  Aq.. 
Tl,,0,Aq 


TIj.O.NAAq-. 
TIj.O.SdjAq   .. 


Tl.Cl.Aq 

Tl.aj,  Aq 

Tl.Br,,  Aq 

^Tl,I,,Aq 

T1.0,0,,3HjO.. 
T1(0H),0,H,0. 


Tl(OH)Aq.  0 

2Tl(OH)Aq,H,S04Aq 
Tl(OH)Aq,HNOaAq.. 

Tl(OH)Aq,HClAq 

T10,H,,3HBrAq 

Tl(OH)Aq,HClAq.... 

Tl(OH)Aq,HBrAq 

Tl(OH)Aq,HIAq 

Tl,0,2HClAq 

Tl,0,2HBrAq 

Tl,0,2HIAq 

Tl,0,2Ha 

TljO,  2HBr 

T1,0,2HI 

TljO,  Aq 

TlOH.Aq 

TlNOj.Aq 

TLSO,,  Aq 

TlCl.  Aq 


t^nltsof 
heat  devel- 
oped or 
absorbed. 


42,240 
3,230 
45,470 
56,915 
86,010 
48,580 
41,295 
30,180 

60,140 
149,900 

5.3,760 
39,160 

66,540 
70,290 

38,480 
89,000 
56,180 
10,550 

43,770 
20,270 

23,425 

31,130 
13,690 
13,760 

30,670 
23,860 
27,510 
31,610 
44,640 
51,940 
60,140 
79,280 
91,820 
98,560 

-  3,080 

-  3,155 

-  9,970 

-  8,280 
-10,100 


Formation  of  the  Balta  from 
the  metal,  oxygen,  and 
Kaseous  nitric  peroxide 
or  Bulpbor  dioxide. 


The  salts  are  prodaced  from 
the  metal,  oxygen,  and 
dilute  aqueous  solatloua 
of  the  acids. 


Thallious  oxide  and  hydr- 
oxide are  converted  into 
thallic  hydroxide  by  oxy- 
gen and  water. 

Oxidation  of  an  aqueous 
solution. 


JThe  chloride  being  retained  | 
(    in  solution. 


The  haloid  thallloos  com- 
pound being  entirely 
precipitated. 


Pb,0 

Pb.Cl, 

Pb,Bi-, 

Pb,T, 

PbO,2HCL 

PbO,2HBr 

PbO,2Hl 

PbO,2HaAq... 
PbO,2HBrAq.. 

PbO,2HIAq 

rbO,SOjAq.  ... 
PbO,NAAq.... 
PbO,2ffClAq... 
PbO,2HBrAq. 
PbO ,  2C,H,0,Aq 
Pb ,  0 ,  SOjAq. . 
Pb ,  0 ,  NjOjAq 
Pb,Cl,,  Aq.... 
Pb,Br,,  Aq.... 
Pb(N03),.Aq.. 

PbClj.Aq 

I'bBi,,  Aq 


Units  or  heal 
developed. 


50,300 
82,770 
64,450 
89,670 
66,830 
65,630 
69,810 
22,190 
25,750 
31,390 
23,500 
17,770 
15,390 
15,710 
15,460 
73,800 
68,070 
75,970 
64,410 

-  7,600 

-  6,800 
-10,040 


/  Formation  of  the  solid  com- 
r     poonda. 


The  products  being  entirely 
'      precipitated. 


The  chloride  and  bromide  being 
dissolved. 

The  sulphate  being  precipitated. 


I  Solutions  being  formed. 


Boron — Aluminium — Indium. 


Name. 

Symbol 

At.  wt. 

Sp.gr. 

At.  vol. 

Electric  conduc-    1 
tivity.            I 

Boron    

Aluminium 
Indium   

B 

Al 
In 

11 

27-3 
113-4 

2-6 
2-6  • 
7-4 

4  2 
10-6 
15-8 

88-76  at  20°  C. 

The  first  of  these  elements  has  already  been  described. 
Aluminium  is  related  not  only  to  boron  but  also'  to  silicon 
among  the  non-metals,  and  to  magnesium  among  the 
metals.  Its  oxide  is  one  of  the  most  stable  known,  and, 
like  silicon  and  boron  oxides,  caniiot  be  reduced  by  charcoal 
alone.  The  metal  is  usually  obtained  by  heating  the  double 
chloride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  2NaCl,Al.2Cl5,  with 
sodium.  Aluminium  is  a  white  malleable  metal,  nearly 
resembling  zinc  in  colour  acd  hardness ;  it  fuses  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  silver,  but  does  not  volatilize.  It  is 
rapidly  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  only  slowly 
acted  on  by  heated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  it  is  readily 
dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  In  a  finely-divided 
state  it  appears  to  decompose  water  almost  as  easily  as  mag- 
nesium, but  when  in  mass,  even  if  heated  to  full  redness  iu 
steam,  it  decomposes  water  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  coating  of  oxide  on  its  surface  which  protects  the  metal ; 
on  this  account  also  it  may  be  heated  intensely  in  air  with- 
out undergoing  more  than  a  superficial  oxidation,  but  in  the 
form  of  powder  it  burns  brightly  when  heated  to  redness 
in  air  or  oxygen.  Aluminium  takes  fire  when  heated  in 
chlorine  gas,  and  is  converted  into  the  chloride,  which  is 
also  produced  on  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited  mixture 
of  alumina  and  charcoal. 

Aluminium  forms  only  one  chloride,  the  density  of  which 
in  the  state  of  vapour  corresponds  with  the  formula  AljClj  ; 
it  also  forms  only  a  single  oxide,  AljOj.  Aluminium 
chloride  is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  volatile  substance ;  it  is 
deliquescent  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  much  heat 
being  developed,  forming  a  strongly  acid  solution. 
Aluminium  hydroxide,  Al2(0H)j,  separates  as  an  almost 
colourless  gelatinous  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  alkalies 
to  a  solution  of  an  aluminium  salt ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in 
acids,  forming  salts  such  as  aluminium  sulphate,  Al2(SU4)3. 
Aluminium  sulphate  is  extremely  soluble  in  water ;  it  is 
very  readily  converted  into  basic  salts ;  it  combines  with 
the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals  forming  characteristic 
double  salts — the  so-called  alums. 

Aluminium  hydroxide  also  possesses  marked  ncid 
properties,  being  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  furnishing  stilts 
8c  ih  •»«  aodinm  aluminate,  Na^AljO,.     On  ignition  alumi- 
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ntum  hydroxide  13  converted  into  alumiDium  oxide  or 
alumina,  AljOj ;  if  it  has  been  exposed  only  to  a  moderate 
tei  heat  the  alumina  is  a  soft,  white,  light  powder  like 
magnesium  oxide,  and  is  soluble  in  acids;  but  after  strong 
ignition  it  becomes  very  hard  and  insoluble,  or  difficultly 
soluble,  in  acids.  Alumina  occurs  native  as  coruudum  in 
crystals  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  oxides  of  chro- 
mium and  iron  ;  in  the  crystalline  state  it  is  the  hardest  sub- 
stance known  next  to  the  diamond,  aud  insoluble  in  all 
acids,  but  like  silica  it  is  dissolved  on  fusion  with  alkalies. 
The  only  reactions  which,  in  the  case  of  aluminium,  have 
been  submitted  to  thermochemical  investigation  are — 


Reaction, 


A1,,C1, 

AlgCl,,  Aq 

AI,,6HClAq  

A1,,03,3U,0 

A1,,0.,H, 

AI,(0H),,6HClAri, 
Al,(0U),,8S0,Aq, 


Unlta  of  heat 
develop'-d. 


J_ 


321,870 
163,«90 
239,6J0 
888.800 
693,880 
66,920 
62,970 


The  resemblance  of  aluminium' to  boron,  silicon,  and 
nagnesium  is  most  evident  when  the  oxides  and  chlorides 
are  compared.  Thus,  their  oxides  are  all  bodies  of  great 
stability,  and,  excepting  magnesium  oxide,  posse.as  marked 
acid  properties  ;  and  their  chlorides  behave  similarly  when 
added  to  water,  boron  and  silicon  chlorides  being  entirely 
decomposed,  and  aluminium  and  magnesium  chlorides  at 
least  partially,  the  reaction  in  each  case  being  attended  by 
the  development  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  heat ; 
thus,  according  as  quantities  are  taken  which  are  as  the 
molecular  weights  of  the  chlorides,  or  which  contain  the 
oame  amount  of  chlorine,  we  have — 


SiCa4,Aq  =  81,640 
BClj.Aq  =  79,200 
AIjCl,,Aq  =  153,690 
MgCl,,  Aq  =     35.920 


j8iCl<,Aq    =61,230 

BCl,,  Aq      =  79,200 

i  AIjC!,  ,  Aq  =  76,845 

14  MgCla,Aq  =  63,780 


It  may  be  remarked  also  that  magnesium  and  aluminium 
both  form  very  soluble  sulphates,  which  readily  combine 
with  other  sulphates. 

Indium  is  easily  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  hydrogen, 
and  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  cadmium 
and  zinc.  It  is  an  extremely  rare  metal,  and  occurs  always 
associated  with  zinc.  It  is  a  soft,  ductile,  white  metal, 
destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  much  resembling  lead 
in  appearance.  It  rapidly  dissolves  in  concentrated 
"lydrochloric  acid,  slowly  iu  dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric 
icids.  It  melts  at  17G°  C,  but  is  much  less  volatile  than 
-Admium,  and  may  be  melted  in  the  air  without  oxidizing, 
A  a  bright  red  heat  it  burns  with  a  violet  tiamo  form- 
>ig  a  yellow  oxide,  InjO,. 

Indium  chloride,  lUjC'lj,  eublimcs  without  fusion  at  au 
incipient  white  heat,  condensing  in  soft  white  lamiuta 
Indium  oxide,  In^Oj,  is  not  volatile  even  at  a  white  heat  , 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  acids.  It  is  stated  that  by  healing 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the  oxides  lujOj,  In^Oj,  and  luOj 
are  in  succession  formed  from  it,  but  their  existence  as 
definite  compounds  has  not  been  satisfactoiily  established. 
Indium  hydroxide  separates  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  aramonin  to  cold  solutions  of  indie  salts  ; 
it  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  on  ignition  is  converted  into 
the  oxide  lujO,.  Indium  sulphate  forms  with  ammonium 
sulphate  a  double  sulphate  In.,(Nn,)j(SO,)j,24n,,0,  iso- 
morphous with  the  alums  ;  when  heated  only  to  3G°  C, 
however,  this  salt  is  converted  into  one  containing  only 
4  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 

On  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  solutions  of  indium 
a  yeUow  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by 


hydrochloric  acid ;  no  precipitate  is  produced  when  alumi- 
nium salts  are  similarly  treated,  aluminium  sulphide  being 
at  once  decomposed  by  water  and  converted  into  the 
hydroxide. 

Cheomium — Manganese — Ikon — Cobalt — Nickel. 


Name. 

Symbol 

At.  wt. 

Sp.  gr.       At.  vol 

Electilcal  con- 
ductivity. 

Chroniiam 

Jlauganeae 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Cr 

Mn 

Fe 

Co 

Ni 

62-4 
64-8 
65-9 
68-6 
68-6 

6-8 
8-0 
7-8 
8-9 
8-2 

7-7 
6-7 
7  1 
6-6 
7-1 

18-81  at  0°C. 

17-22 

13-11 

The  general  resemblance  between  these  metals  is  very 
great,  but  each  exhibits  properties  which  serve  to  distinguish 
it  readily  from  the  others.  They  are  also  related  to  many 
other  elements  ;  thus,  chromium  and  iron  are  closely  allied 
to  aluminium,  aud  chromium  is  also  allied  to  sulphur  and 
its  congeners  j  manganese  maUiifests  some  analogy  with  the 
halogens  ;  nickel  has  properties  in  common  with  copper ; 
aud  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  closely  related  to  the  so-called 
platinimi  metals. 

The  oxides  of  chromium  aud  manganese  are  reduced  by 
charcoal  only  at  a  white  heat ;  the  oxides  of  the  remaining 
metals  are  easily  reduced  on  ignition  with  hydrogen  or 
carbon. 

The  properties  of  chromium  appear  to  differ  considerably 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Thus,  by 
heating  its  chloride  with  potassium  it  is  obtained  as  a  dark 
grey  piwder,  which  oxidizes  readily,  taking  fire  in  the  ait 
at  a  heat  below  redness,  and  dissolviug  iu  dilute  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  By  heating  its  chloride  with 
sodium,  however,  it  is  obtaiued  in  hard,  shining  crystals, 
insoluble  in  all  acids.  The  metal  prepared  by  reducing  the 
oxide  with  charcoal  is  shining,  has  a  steel-grey  colour,  and 
is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass. 

JIanganese  is  a  soft,  brittle,  greyidh-white  metal,  which 
oxidizes  quickly  ou  exposure  to  the  air,  decomposes  water 
slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  aud  dissolves  easily  in 
acids ;  it  is  feebly  magnetic. 

The  properties  of  iron  are  too  well  known  to  ueed  descrip- 
tion. It  dissolves  readily  iu  acids,  and  decomposes  water 
rapidly  at  a  red  heat,  it  docs  not  alter  in  dry  air,  but  rapidly 
oxidizes  in  moist  air;  especially  in  presence  of  carbonic  a :id. 

Cobalt  has  a  steel-grey  colour  ;  nickel  is  silver-white 
Both  are  hard,  ductile,  malleable  metals,  of  great  tenacity 
somewhat  more  fusible  than  iron;  they  decompose  water  at 
11  red  heat,  aud  like  iron  dissolve  without  difficulty  in  acids 
They  are  not  altered  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  if  previously  heated 
bum  in  oifygen  like  iron.  Nickel  appears  to  be  le,s8  oxidii 
able  than  cobalt.     They  are  both  magnetic  metals. 

Each  of  these  metals  forms  several  oxides  ;  and  hydrox 
ides  and  chlorides,  or  fluorides,  corresponding  to  meet  of 
their  oxides  are  known,  an  will  be  e-vident  from  the  following 
list  :— 


Oxiiha. 


Cr,n, 

Cr,0, 

Mn,n, 

MnjO, 

Ke,(), 

Fe30; 

Co.O. 

Co,0. 

Co,03 

Ni,0, 

Ni/', 

Cr„OH), 

Hydroxic 

Cr,(OH), 

Mn,(OH), 

WnjiOH), 

Fo,(()H>« 

Fc,(OH), 

O^OH). 

O>.(0H), 

Ni,(OH). 

Ni.(OH). 

MnO, 


CrO, 
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Chlor'uUt. 

CojCl, 


C.F, 
t  MnF, 


iilA  ^'"=^^«      ^'^'« 

Their  chlorides,  and.  in  fact,  their  halogen  compounds 
"enewlly,  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water,  with  the  exception 
of  sublimed  chromic  chloride,  CroCl^,  which  is  insolable  in 
cold,',  and  is  only  slowly  dissolved  by  boiling  water;  but 
if  the  cold  solution  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  chromous 
chloride,  CrXlj,  the  chromic  chloride  dissolves  immediately 
with  development  of  heat,  forming  a  green  solution  identical 
with  that  produced  by  dissolving  chromic  hydroxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  this  effect  is,  perhaps,  duetothe  formation 
in  the  first  instance  of  an  intermediate  chloride,  or 
combination  of  the  two  chlorides,  which  is  decomposable 
by  water.  The  chlorides  which  correspond  in  composi- 
tion to  ferrous  chloride,  Fe2Cl4,  are  all  perfectly  stable,  and 
volatilize,  without  decomposition ;  chromic  and  ferric 
chlorides  are  also  highly  stable  bodies,  but  the  remaining 
chlorides  are  exceedingly  unstable.  Chromium  hexafluoride, 
UrF^,  is-  a  very  volatile  blood-red  liquid  which  is  decom- 
posed by  water. 

Their  oxide-s  with  the  exception  of  chromium  trioxide 
or  chromic  anhydride,  CrOj,  and  hydroxides  are  all 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  acids.  Chromic 
oxide,  Cr^Oj,  is  green,  and  chromium  trioxide  has  a 
magnificent  scarlet  colour.  Ferric  oxide,  Fe203,  has  a 
reddish-brown  colour  ;  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  brownish 
black  ;  and  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  all  intensely 
black  like  cupric  oxide.  Chromic  and  ferric  oxides  foira 
crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  aluminic  oxide,  AljOj. 

The  affinity  of  chromium  to  oxygen  is  so  great  that 
chromous  oxide,  CrjO,,  is  apparently  incapable  of  existing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  ferrous  oxide,  FcjOj,  on  account 
of  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  oxidized  to  ferric  oxide, 
FbjOj.  Ferric  oxide,  like  chromic  oxide,  Cr^Oj,  is  a  body 
of  great  stability,  but  unlike  the  latter  it  is  converted  into 
a  lower  oxide,  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  Fe^O^,  on  ignition. 
The  most  stable  oxide  of  manganese  is  the  correspondiug 
oxide,  Mn304 ;  but  manganous  oxide,  MuoOojis  less  readily 
oxidized,  than  ferrous  oxide,  and  manganic  oxide  is  le?3 
stable  than  ferric  oxide  ;  manganese  is  the  only  metal  of  the 
iron  group  which  forms  a  dioxide,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  a  peroxide.  Cobaltous  oxide,  CojO,,  absorbs 
oxygen  when  heated  to  dull  redness  in  air,  and  is  converted 
into  the  oxide  C03O4,  but  when  more  strongly  heated  this 
oxide  is  reconverted  into  cobaltous  oxide,  which  id  also 
obtained  on  igniting  cobaltic  oxide,  Co^Oj.  Kickelous 
oxide,  NioO,,  exhibits  no  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  and 
the  higher  oxide  is  very  readily  decomposed  by  heat.  From 
this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  affinity  to  oxygen  diminishes 
rapidly  from  chromium  to  nickel. 

Similar  differences arenoticeablebetween  theirhydroxiJe^. 
Thus,  the  tendency  of  chromous  hydroxide,  CrofdH)^,  to 
become  converted  into  chromic  hydroxide,  Orj(OH)j,  is  so 
great  that  it  decomposes  water  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures with  evolution  of  hydrogen:  Ct„{0]l)^  +  20il.2  — 
Cr„(OH)j-fH,.  Ferrous  hydroxide  does  not  decompose 
water  in  this  manner,  but  in  presence  of  both  air  and  water 
It  is  quickly  converted  into  ferric  hydroxide:  2Fe2(OH), -t- 
tOH,  +  02  =  2Fe„(OH)^-f20H2;  manganous  hydroxide 
behaves  similarly,  but  oxidizes  much  less  rapidly;  cobaltous 
hydroxide  manifests  but  Lttle  tendency  to  form  the  higher 
hydroxide,  and  nickelous  hydroxide  is  unaffected,  when 
placed  in  contact  with  air  and  water.  The  two  last  named 
hydroxides,  however,  may  be  converted  into  the  higher 
hydroxides  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
hypochlorite. 


Their  hydroxides  ar«  without  difficulty  converted  into  the 
corresponding  oxides,  giving  off  water  when  very  gently 
heated ;  the  behaviour  of  chromous  hydroxide  is  peculiar, 
as,  when  ignited,  it  is  converted  into  chromic  oxide  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen:  Cr2(OEI)4  =  Cr203-fOH2-fH3. 
Many  hydroxides  are  known  intermediate  in  composition 
between  the  oxides  and  the  highest  hydroxides, — such, 
for  example,  as  are  represented  by  the  formulae  Fe20(OH^4 
and  Fe202(OH)2,  which  obviously  are  intermediate  in 
composition  between  ferric  oxide,  FcjOj,  and  ferric  hydrox- 
ide, Fe2(OH)5. 

With  the  exception  of  chromium  trioxide,  the  oxides  and 
hydroxides  of  the  metals  now  under  consideration  all 
exhibit  marked  basic  properties  ;  but  chromic  hydroxide, 
like  aluminic  hydroxide,  also  has  feeble  acid  properties, 
dissolving  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies ;  and  cobaltous  and 
nickelous  hydroxides,  like  cupric  hydroxide,  readily  dissolve 
in  ammonia,  the  folutionof  the  former  being  brownish-red, 
and  that  of  the  latter  blue.  The  oxides  and  hydroxides 
which  correspond  in  composition  with  ferrous  oxide  and 
hydroxide  furnish  stable  salts  such  as  ferrous  sulphate, 
FcjtSO^),.  The  chromous  salts,  however,  are  but  little 
known ;  they  form  either  red  or  blue  solutions,  which  absorb 
oxygen  with  avidity,  and  dissolve  nitric  oxide  gas,  forming 
dark  brown  solutions.  The  ferrous  salts  form  pale  green 
solutions,  which  slowly  absorb  oxygen,  and  readily  dissolve 
nitric  oxide  (p  513).  The  manganous  salts  are  of  a  pale 
pink  colour,  and  their  solutions  are  scarcely  altered  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen.  So.  .tions  of  cobaltous  salts  have  a  rose- 
red  colour,  unless  they  are  very  concentrated  or  mixed  with 
a  strong  acid,  in  which  case  they  are  blue.  Nickelous  salts 
are  green.  The  solutions  of  cobaltous  and  nickelous  salts 
are  permanent  in  air. 

A  second  series  of  chromium  and  iron  salts  correspond- 
ing to  the  oxides  Cr^Oj  and  Fe^Oj  are  readily  obtained,  as 
they  are  of  great  stability.  Solutions  of  chromic  salts  are 
green  or  violet ;  solutions  of  ferric  salts  are  yellow.  Chromic 
salts  such  as  chromic  sulphate,  Cr2{SO^)3,  for  example,  are 
reduced  to  chromous  salts  by  the  action  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen  produced  when  zinc  is  immersed  in  their  solutions, 
but  they  cannot  be  thus  reduced  by  the  aid  of  iron ;  ferric 
salts,  however,  are  readily  reduced  to  ferrous  salts  even  by 
feeble  reducing  agents  such  as  hydrogen  sulphide.  Man- 
ganic and  cobaltic  salts  corresponding  to  the  chromic  and 
ferric  salts  may  be  obtained,  but  they  are  extremely  un- 
stable, and  nickelic  salts  appear  to  be  incapable  of  existing, 
so  that,  on  treating  the  higher  oxides  and  hydroxides  of 
manganese,  ic,  with  acids,  salts  derived  from  manganous 
oxide  and  its  congeners  are  usually  obtained.  Thus,  nickelic 
oxide,  NijOj,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  suljihuric  acid 
into  nickelous  sulphate,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  ;  similarly, 
when  manganic  oxide,  MuoOj,  manganic  peroxide,  llnOj, 
or  cobaltic  oxide.  Co.^Oj,  is  carefully  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  solutions  are  obtained  which  apparently  contain 
the  corresponding  chlorides,  Mn„Clj,  MnCl^,  and  C02CI5, 
but  these  rapidly  decompose  with  evolution  of  chlorine, 
leaving  manganous  chloride,  Mn2Cl,,  or  cobaltous  chloride 
Co.Cl^.  The  oxides  which  correspond  in  composition  to 
feri'oso-fenic  oxide,  FcjO^,  behave  with  acids  as  if  mixtures 
of  the  two  oxides.  Salts  corresponding  to  chromium  trV 
oxide  are  not  obtainable,  for  on  treatmeut  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  chromic  sulphate,  with  evolution 
of  oxygen  ;  aud  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  con- 
verted into  chromic  chloride,  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 
Like  all  feebly  positive  metals,  the  metals  of  the  iron  group 
form  numerous  basic  salts,  iron  and  chromium  being  espe- 
cially characterized  by  the  formation  of  basic  chromic  and 
ferric  salts ;  a  remarkable  series  of  ferric  and  chromic 
"  mixed  salts,"  such,  for  example,  as  ferric  tetraceto-dini- 
trate,  Fe,(N03)2(C2H'302)4,  and  chromic  pentacetonitrato. 
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Crj(N03)(C2H302)5,  have  been  obtained  by  dissolving  tUe 
hydroxides  iu  mixtures  of  two  acids  in  various  proportions. 
Like  aluminic  sulphate,  chromic,  ferric,  and  manganic 
sulphates  form  double  salts  with  tho  sulphates  of  the  alkali 
metals,  which  correspond  both  in  composition  and  crystalline 
form  with  the  alums.  The  chrome  alums  are  almost  as  stable 
as  the  true  alums,  but  the  iron  alums  are  much  less  stable, 
and  the  manganese  alums  are  so  unstable  that  water  decom- 
poses them  into  their  component  salts.  Ferrous,  manganous, 
cobaltous,  and  nickelous  sulphates  form  double  sulphates 
with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals,  corresponding  in 
composition  and  isomorphous  with  double  sulphates  such 
as  K2Zn(SOj2,  6H„0  and  K„Cu(S0,)2,  GHjO. 

The  relation  of  chromium  to  sulphur  and  the  allied 
elements  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  the  trioxide  CrOj; 
this  oxide,  however,  is  not  merely  analogous  in  composition 
to  sulphuric  anhydride,  but  also  resembles  it  in  properties. 
Thus,  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  strongly  acid, 
yellow  solution  of  chromic  acid,  HjCrO^  ;  and  the  salts  of 
this  acid  are  not  only  analogous  in  composition  to  the  cor- 
responding sulphates,  but  are  also  isomurplious  with  them, 
and  are  similar  to  them  in  many  respects,  the  chromates  of 
metals  which  form  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  sulphates 
being  as  a  rule  also  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble.  But 
although  the  chromates  are  stable  salts,  chromic  acid  is  not 
known  except  iu  solution,  chromic  anhydride,  CrOj,  being 
obtained  when  the  solution  is  evaporated;  moreover,  chromic 
acid  very  readily  parts  with  oxygen,  and  on  tliis  account  is 
a  most  valuable  oxidizing  agent.  Acid  salts  of  chromic 
acid  corresponding  to  the  acid  sulphates  apparently  cannot 
exist,  tor  when  a  solution  of  a  chromate  is  rendered  acid 
tho  colour  changes  from  pale  yellow  to  orange-yellow,  the 
chromate  being  converted  into  an  auhydrochromate  or  di- 
chromate,  which  is  formed  from  two  molecules  of  the  acid 
chromate  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  elements  of  a  molecule 
of  water  ;  thus  — 


S»-^HC,  =  0{ 


Pot&ssiam 
chromate. 


CrOj.OK         9KP1    4-   H  O 
Cr02.0K   ^   -^^^^   ^   ^2^' 

Potassium 


auhydi  oc^romate. 


The  anhydrochromates  are  mostly  orange-red-,  the  cor- 
responding chromates  being  yellow  ;  they  are  very  stable, 
and  unlike  the  anhydrosulphates  (p.  507),  to  which  they 
correspond  in  composition,  dissolve  in  water  unchanged. 

The  relation  of  chromium  to  sulphur  is  also  indicated  by 
the  existence  of  an  oxychloride,  CrOoClj,  corresponding  to 
sulphuric  chloride  (p.  605),  S0.>C1, ;  it  is  a  blood-red 
coloured  liquid,  which  is  violently  decomposed  by  water, 
and  boils  at  118°  C.-  The  determination  of  the  vapour 
density  of  this  compound  shows  that  it  is  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CrOjClj. 

On  fusing  an  oxide  of  manganese  with  px)tassium  nitrate, 
a  deep  green-coloured  mass  is  formed,-from  which  potassium 
manganate,  K^MnO^,  may  be  separated  in  crystals 
isomorphous  with  potassium  sulphate.  A  concentrated 
solution  of  this  salt  is  decomposed  merely  by  dilution,  and 
the  solution  cannot  be  boiled  ;  on  adding  an  acid  the 
colour  changes  from  green  to  purple-red.  the  manganate 
being  converted  into  permanganate  : — 

iK^MnO^  +  0.,  +  20Hj  =  2KjMn30s  +  4K0H 

Pottusium  "  *  Potassium 

iDiuitfanate.  pci  uanganatu. 

The  permanganates  are  much  more  stable  than  the  man- 
ganates,  and  their  solutions  may  be  boiled  without  their 
decomposing  ;  but  they  readily  part  with  oxygen,  and  aie 
therefore  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents 

As  the  mauganates  and  sulphates  are  isomorphous  it  is 
probable  that  the  two  classes  of  compounds  are  analogous  iii 
constitution;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  permangan- 


ates are  formed  from  the  manganates  it  is  probable  that  the 
former  contain  at  least  two  atoms  of  manganese  in  the  mole- 
cule, and  that  potassium  permanganate,  for  example,  is  re- 

,  .       ,      ,         ,    O.MnO„(OK)       „  ,       ^      . 
presented  by  the  formula  •        q  /Qg^x  •     2"*    potassium 

permanganate  is  isomorphous  with  potassium  perchlorate 
and  periodate  ;  it  therefore  appears  probable  that,  as 
already  pointed  out  (p.  497),  the  formula  K2CI2O8  for  the 
former  salt  is  preferable  to^the  simpler  formula  KCIO4,  by 
which  it  is  usually  represented.  The  isomorphism  of 
potassium  permanganate  with  potassium  perchlorate  and 
periodate  is,  however,  chiefly  of  interest  as  an  indication 
that' manganese  is  related  to  the  halogens. 

Iron  is  also  capable  of  yielding  a  compound  analogous 
to  potassium  manganate,  but  much  less  stable,  termed 
potassium  ferrate,  K2Fe04 ;  it  is  produced  by  fusing  an 
oxide  of  iron  with  nitre.  The  solution  has  a  cherry-red 
colour,  and  on  the  addition  of  acids  is  at  once  decomposed 
with  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  most  characteristic  com- 
pounds of  iron,  however,  are  the  so-called  ferrocyanides  and 
ferricyanides.  Potassium  ferrocyanide,  KgFejCCN)!,,  is 
produced  on  adding  potassium  cyanide  to  a  solution  of  a 
ferrous  salt  in  sufficient  amount  to  redissolve  the  precipi- 
tate which  at  first  forms  ;  it  crystallizes  from  the  concen- 
trated solution  in  beautiful  yellow  plates.  The  tendency 
to  form  this  salt  is  so  great  that  hietallic  iron  is  i-apidly 
dissolved  when  heated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  :  — 

12KCN  -I-  2Fe  +  4H2O  =  K8Fe^(CN)i2  +  4KH0  +  2H2 . 

Not  only  is  the  presence  of  iron  in  this  compound  noc 
discoverable  by  the  ordinary  tests,  but  on  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid  it  furnishes  hydroferrocyanic  acid, 
HgFe^(CN)|2,  and  is  not,  like  most  double  cyanides,  decom- 
posed with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Potassium 
ferricyanide;  K5Fe2(CIN)i2,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  ferrocyanide :  K8Fe2(CN)i2  +  CI3  ■= 
K5re2(CN)i2l-2KCl  ;  it  crystallizes  in  red  prisms,  and 
like  the  ferrocyanide  is  an  extremely  stable  compound. 
Other  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides  may  be  prepared  from  the 
potassium  compounds  by  double  decomposition. 

Cobalticyanides,  such  as  K5Cd2(CN),2,  isomorphous  with 
the  ferricyanides,  are  readily  obtained,  and  are  equally 
stable ;  but  the  cobaltocyanides  are  very  unstable.  Chromi- 
cyanides  and  maugano-  and  mangani-cyanides,  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  iron  compounds  are  also  known, 
but  they  are  much  less  stable  than  the  latter.  Nickel 
does  not  furnish  compounds  of  this  kind,  but  like  copper 
forms  double  cyanides,  such  as  Ni(CN)3,.2KCN,  which  are 
readily  decomposed  by  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Nickel,  although  of  the  same  atomic  weight  as  cobalt, 
it  will  be  manifest,  is  possessed  of  very  different  properties, 
being  in  many  respects  much  more  nearly  related  to  copper 
than  to  cobalt,  iron,  <tc. ;  it  is  noteworthy  that  nickel  and 
copper  are  the  only  metals  whose  compounds  form  blue 
solutions  with  ammonia.  The  relation  of  chromium,  iron, 
manganese,  and  cobalt  to  one  another,  and  of  the  first  two 
especially  to  aluminium,  will  be  suflSciently  evident  with- 
out further  remark ;  the  relation  of  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickel  to  the  platinum  metals  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

Manganese  and  iron  are  the  only  elements  of  this  group 
which  have  been  submitted  to  thermochemical  investiga- 
tion. Many  of  the  results  are  of  considerable  interest ; 
thus,  it  will  be  noticed,  on  reference  to  the  following 
tables,  that  much  more  heat  is  developed  in  the  formation 
of  manganous  chloride,  MnCU  or  Mn2Cl4,  than  in  that  of 
the  corresponding  chloride  of 'iron  ;  this  is  of  interest  in 
connection  with,  and  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain,  the 
great  instability  of  the  higher  chlorides  of  manganese 
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fieacttoD. 

UnlU  of 
heat  de- 
veloped. 

-oinaiks. 

Mn.CL 

Mn.O.H.O  

111,990 

94,770 

116,280 

389,650 

16,010 

1,770 

•      40 

-20,790 

26,480 

22,950 

121,250 

128,000 

14,760  1 
-  28,260 

Fonnotion   of  the  antiyd- 
!      ruuscliloride.DinncH'Hfus 
hyUioxlde,         :nunc"n*ii; 
hydroxide      MnO(On)a, 
and  potosttlam  pcnuon- 
ganate. 

Dissolution  of  the  salts  \u 
WQtcr. 

Ncut  rail  zot  ion    of    man- 
fianous  liydroxide. 

Fomiution     In     aqueous 

BOillliuil. 

FonnHtlon   o(   Bolufloii   of 
pemiuiiganntcfruniiiiuii- 
Konons    and    niiirgimic 
hydroxide. 

Mii.O,,H.O    

Mn. .  0.,K, 

MnClj.Aq    

MuS04  +  4HjO,  Aq 

MnSOj  +  SHjO,  Aq 

Mn.O.K.,Aa   

Mn(OH), ,  SOjAq    

Mn(OH), ,  2HClAq 

Mn,0,SOjAq    

lln  .  CI..  Aa   

2Mn(OH),,0,,2KOHAq... 
21InO(OH),,0,,2KOHAq 

Unifs  of 
heat  de- 
veloped. 


Fe.Cl, 82,050 

Ff5,Cla 192,060 

2FeClj,Cl,   27,960 

Fe  ,  0  ,  H.O 68,280 

Fcj ,  0, ,  3'H,0 191,130 

2Fe(0H),,0 54,570 

FeCl-.Aq 17,900 

Fe.Cl,,  Am    63,360 

FeSO.  +  7H.O,  Aq  ....: -4,510 

Fe(OH),,  SbjAq 24,920 

Fe(OH), ,  2HClAq   21,390 

Kej(OH),,  3S03Aq  33,750 

Fe,(OH), ,  6HClAq 33,450 

Fe,(0H),,3N,0,Aq    33,600 

Fej(0H)8 ,  eC.HjOjAq    23,970 

Fe,Cl,,  Aq 99,950 

Fe,,Cl8,  Aq 265,420 

2FeCljAq  ,  Clj  ,  55,520 

Fe  ,  0  ,  SOjAq '  93,200 

re,,Os,  3S0jAq 224,880 


Formation  of  the 
anhydrous  com- 
pounds. 


DL'^solution     of 
salts  iu  vrater. 


the 


Neutralization  of 
fenons  and  feme 
hydroxide. 

j  Fonnatiou  of  the 
I  chlorides  and  sul- 
f      phatcB  iu   aqueous 


solution. 


The  only  two  compounds  of  the  metals  of  the  iron  group 
of  which  the  vapour  density  has  been  determined  are  ferric 
chloride  and  chromium  oxychloride  ;  the  density  of  the 
former  corresponds  to  the  formula  FeoCl^,  and  that  of  the 
latter  to  the  formula  Cr02Cl2.  Hence  the  composition  of 
ferric  chloride  is  similar  to  that  of  alumiuic  chloride,  the 
density  of  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  AUOg,  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  chromic  chloride,  which  is  in 
all  respects  analogous  to  alumiuic  and  £erric  chlorides,  is 
similarly  constituted,  and  that  its  formula  is  CrjClj. 

The  majority  of  the  formulae  employed  to  represent 
chemical  compounds  which  cannot  be  converted  into  gas 
are  merely  the  simplest  expressions  of  their  compositiou  in 
terms  of  the  atomic  Weights  of  their  constituent  elements. 
Thus  it  is  usual  to  express  the  compositiou  of  the  lower 
chlorides  of  chromium,  iron,  manganese,  <tc.,  by  the  simple 
formulae  CrClj,  MnC'U,  FeCl„,  aud  the  correspond- 
ing oxides  by  the  similar  formulie  CrO,  MnO,  FeO  ;  there 
are  reasons,  however,  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in 
many  cases  the  less  simple  formulae,  such  as  CrX'l^,  Cr^Oo, 
are  to  be  preferred,  and  that  the  lower  chlorides  and  oxides 
of  iron,  &c.,  like  the  higher  chlorides  and  oxides,  contain  at 
least  two  atoms  of  the  metal  in  the  molecule.  For  example, 
the  lower  chlorides  of  chromium  and  iron  are  readily  con- 
verted into  the  higher  chlorides  by  the  action  of  chlorine ; 
now  if  the  formula  of  ferrous  chloride  is  FeCU,  that  of 
ferric  chloride  being  FejCl,,  the  conversion  of  the  former 
into  the  latter  by  the  action  of  chlorine  involves  the 
extremely  improbable  assumption'  that  a  molecule  of  the 
ferric  compound  is  formed  from  two  molecules  of  the 
ferrous  compound  : — 

2FeClo  +  CI;  =  F€X'l,. 


FeCl, 
FeCl, 

Ferric  cliloilde. 


Chlorine  is  not  known  ever  to  produce  an  effect  of  this 
kind,  that  is  to  say,  directly  to  cause  the  formation  of  a 
more  complex  from  a  less  complex  molecule ;  but  its 
action  is  frequently  to  produce  an  effect  the  very  reverse 
of  tliis,  many  instances  of  simplification  of  the  molecule  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  being  known.  By  adopting  the  for- 
mula Fe.^Cl^  for  ferrous  chloride  a  natural  interpretation  of 
its  conversion  into  ferric  chloride  is  at  once  ixsssible.  how 
tjver : — 

FeCl, 

II      ■  +     CL 

FeCl, 

Kinous  clJuiidc, 

Corresponding  formida;  may  be  assigned  to  the  lower 
chlorides  of  chromium,  manganese,  cobalt,  aud  nickel,  od 
account  of  their  Vesemblance  to  ferrous  chloride;  and  from 
the  general  re.^eiublance  which  the  nickel  compounds  bear 
to  the  cupric  compounds  it  appears  probable  that,  if  nickel 
chloride  has  the  formula  KijCl^,  cupric  chloride  has  the 
formula  CujCl,. 

The  argumeut  may  be  exteuded  much  further,  aud  from 
the  more  or  less  perfect  resemblance  of  silver  chloride  tt 
cuprous  chloride,  niercurous  chloride,  aud  other  chlorides 
which  certainly  contain  at  least  two  atoms  of  chlorine  iu 
their  molecules,  we  may  infer  that  the  formula  AgjCl;  is 
probably  a  more  correct  expression  than  that  commonly 
employed.  The  existence  of  a  subchloride  and  a  suboxide 
of  silver  indicates  that  silver  is  not  uniformly  a  monad 
element,  and  if  we  regard  copper^  silver,  aud  gold  as  triad 
elements  (although  the  last  mentioned  is  undoubtedly 
capable  of  assuming  pentad  fimctions)  we  may  represent 
their  lower  chlorides  by  similar  formute,  and  thus,  in  a 
measure,  account  for  the  similarity  in  their  properties : — 
CuCl  AgCl  AuCl 


CuCl  AgCl  AuCl 

Coprous  chloride.  Argentic  chloride.  A urous  chloride. 

But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  certain  of  the  silver 
compounds  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  sodium 
aud  potassium  compounds,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  argentic  compounds  generally  are  not  of 
similar  constitution  to  argentic  chloride,  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  two  atoms  of  sUver  in  the  molecule  of 
argentic  chloride  would  appear  to  necessitate  the  assump- 
tion that  the  compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  also  contain 
at  least  two  atoms  of  the  metal  in  their  molecules  ; — that 
the  formula  of  sodium  nitrate,  for  example,  is  Na2(N08)2, 
and  not  NaNOj.  The  existence  of  a  compound  of  sodium 
ethyl  with  zinc  ethyl,  NaZn(C2Hj)3,from  which  the  former 
cannot  even  be  separated,  appears  to  show  that  sodium  dues 
not  invariably  functiou  as  a  monad. 

Speculations  of  this  kind  are  extremely  hazardous,  but, 
as  no  method  is  known  euabling  us  to  ascertain  the 
molecular  composition  of  compounds  which  cannot  be 
volatilized,  they  possess  a  certain  interest  and,  moreover, 
point  to  the  necessity  of  investigation  in  this  direction. 

RoTHENiuii — Rhodium — Palladium — Osmium — 
Ieidium — Platinum. 


Name. 

Symhol. 

At  Trt. 

Sp.gr. 

AtTOl. 

Eutheuium 

Ru 

103-5 

11-4 

9  1 

Ehodium 

Rh 

104-1 

12-1 

8-6 

Palladium 

Pd 

106-2 

12-0 

8-8 

Osmium 

Os 

198-6 

22-4 

8-8 

Iridium 

Ir 

196-7 

22-4 

8-7 

Platinuni 

Ft 

196-7 

21-5 

9-7 

These    metals  always    occur  in  the   native    state,    and 
are    usually   associated   together.      The    relation   between 
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ruthenium,  rhodium,  and  palladium,  and  oetweea  osmium, 
iridium,  and  platinum,  is  similar  to  that  which  obtains 
between  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel ;  tbey  are  indeed  very 
closely  related  to  these  last  elements, — the  resemblance  in 
properties  being  greatest  between  iron,  ruthenium,  and 
osmium  ;  between  cobalt,  rhodium,  and  iridium ;  and 
butween  nickel,  palladium,  and  platinum.  Palladium  and 
p'atinum  also  manifest  much  analogy  to  silver  and  gold, 
aud  ruthenium  and  osmium  exhibit  properties  which  con- 
nect them  with  the  elements  molybdenum  and  tungsten. 

They  are  white,  or  nearly  white,  hard  metals,  of  high 
epccific  gravity,  osmium  being  the  heaviest  of  the  elements  ; 
they  may  be  melted,  but  only  at  a  very  high  temperature 
with  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  with  the 
exception  of  osmium,  which  does  not  melt,  but  volatilizes, 
palladium  being  more  fusible,  and  rhodium,  rutlienium, 
and  iridium  much  less  fusible,  than  platinum.  Palladium 
is  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  platiuum  in 
nitrous  acid,  as  well  as  in  aqua-regia  ;  the  remaining  metals 
are  difficultly  soluble  or  are  insoluble  in  aqua-regia.  Tbey 
are  all  attacked  ou  fusion  with  alkalies  and  potassic 
nitrate.  Most  of  them  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
property  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  of  con- 
densing gases  on  their  surfaces,  especially  when  in  a  finely 
divided  state ;  thus,  finely  divided  platinum  at  ordinary 
temperatures  absorbs  about  240  times  its  volume  of  hydro- 
gen, and  finely  divided  palladium  at  200°  C.  absorbs  nearly 
700  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  When  heated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  gas  platinum  and  palladium  also  occlude 
hydrogen  when  in  a  compact  state.  The  latter  metal,  accord- 
ing to  Troost  aud  Hautefeuille,  forms  a  definite  compound 
with  hydrogen  of  the  composition  PdjH,  which  is  further 
capable  of  absorbing  hydrogen  in  considerable  quantity ; 
the  density  of  the  pure  compound  is  11  06,  that  of  the 
melted  metal  from  which  it  was  prepared  being  12,  and, 
therefore,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  elements  unite  without 
condensation,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  hydrogen  has  the 
iame  density  as  it  would  have  if  solidified  in  the  free  state, 
the  density  of  solidified  hydrogen  is  '02,  or  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  lithium.  Iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  also  possess 
the  property  of  occluding  hydrogen,  although  only  in  a 
slight  degree. 

The  following  chlorides  and  oxides  of  the  platinum 
metals  are  known  : — 


Cliloridea. 

RujCl^ 

RusCl, 

RnCl. 

ObjCU 

Rhcf, 
lr,&. 

OaCl. 

pd;ci« 

IrCl, 
PdCL 

Pt,cu 

Oxidet 

PtCT, 

0«,D, 

RuoO, 

Rn.O. 

08,0, 

ob^o; 

Kh.O, 
Ir,6, 

Rh.O, 
Ir,6, 

Ri>,o» 

lr,0. 

Pt.O, 

... 

Pt.0. 

Ruthenium  absorbs  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  oxide,  Ku^O,,  nhich  is  its  most  stable 
oiide,  whereas  the  dioxide  is  the  most  stable  oxide  of 
osmium.  Ruthenium  tetroxide,  RuO^ ,  is  a  golden-ycUow 
crystalline  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which 
molts  at  tiW  C,  aud  boils  a  little  above  100°  C.  ;  hydro- 
chloric acid  converts  it  into  the  chloride  RuoClj ,  with 
evolution  of  chlorina  The  solution  of  this  chloride  is 
decomposed  by  boiling,  the  hydroxide  Ru„(OH),,  being  pre 
cipitatcd  ;  like  ferric  chloride,  it  is  reduced  to  the  chloride 
Ru.,Ci^  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  colour  cbangiug  from 
•range-yellow  tn  bjoe. 


Osmium,  iu  the  compact  state,  Is  slowly  converted  into 
the  tetroxide,  OsO^,  when  roasted  iu  air,  but  the  pulveru- 
lent metal  obtained  by  reducing  thus  oxide  by  hydrogen 
oxidizes  spontaneously  in  the  air.  Osmium  tetroxide  is  a 
white,  crystalline,  extremely  volatile  substance;  it  melts 
considerably  below  100°  C,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  its  melting  point.  The  vapour  density  deter- 
mination shows  that  it  is  correctly  represented  by  the 
formula  OsO^.  Its  vapour  has  an  intolerably  pungent 
odour,  and  is  excessively  poisonous.  It  is  dissolved  by 
water,  and  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  but  does  not 
evolve  chlorine  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  most 
metals,  even  silver  and  mercury,  excepting  gold  and  the 
platinum  metals,  ]>artially  reduce  its  solution  and  cause  the 
separation  of  osmium  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  being 
converted  into  the  hydroxide  Os^OH)^ ,  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen:  SOsO^-f  4KH3  =  30s(OH)4-f  2N2,  A  lower 
hydroxide  of  osmium,  Q82(OH)4 ,  is  known,  which  like 
ferrous  hydroxide  rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  tetroxides  of  ruthenium  and  osmium  are  apparently 
perfectly  neutral  bodies,  possessing  neither  basic  nor  acid 
properties ;  the  remaining  oxides  exhibit  only  feeble  basic 
properties,  and  furnish  unstable  salts,  of  which  very  little  is 
known.  The  oxides  of  ruthenium  are  readily  reduced 
when  heated  in  hydrogen ;  osmium  tetroxide  lb  reduced  at 
a  red  heat,  but  the  lower  oxides  of  osmium  are  reduced  by 
hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Ruthenium  and  osmium  furnish  ruthenio-  and  osmiu- 
cyanides,  such  as  K8Ru2(CN)u  and  KjOs2(CN)j2,  iso- 
morphous  with  the  corresponding  ferrocyanides,  from  which 
the  acids  HgRu2(CN)[2and  HgOs.,(CN)io  may  be  prepared  ; 
the  compounds  analogous  to  the  ferricyanides  are  not 
known.  On  heating  the  metals  with  potassium  nitrate, 
compounds  analogous  in  compositio-n  to  potassium  ferrate, 
but  more  stable,  are  formed;  potassium  ruiheniate,  KjRuO^, 
is  apparently  much  less  stable  than  potassium  osmate, 
K2OSO4,  which  may  be  obtained  in  large  rose-coloured 
crystals ;  their  solutions  are  at  once  decomposed  by  acids, 
the  former  yielding  the  hydroxide  Ru2(0H)j  with  evolution 
of  oxygen,  aud  the  latter  the  hydroxide  0s(0H)4  and 
osmium  tetroxide. 

The  chlorides  of  ruthenium  and  osmium  form  numerous 
double  salts,  but  the  most  important  are  the  ruthenio-  and 
osmio-chlorides,  such  as  K2RUCIU  and  KjOsCl^i,  which  are 
iscmorphous  with  the  corresponding  platinochlorides. 

Iridium  and  rhodium  are  insoluble  in  aqua-regia,  and 
even  when  in  a  finely  divided  state  are  only  slowly  oxidized 
at  a  red  heat ;  the  most  stable  oxide  of  iridium  is  the 
dioxide,  and  the  tendency  of  iridium  is  always  to  form 
compounds  which  correspond  to  this  oxide  in  composition, 
but  compounds  corresponding  to  the  oxide  Bh^Oj  are  r"ore 
often  produced  from  rhodium,  this  being  apparently  it'  SiOst 
stable  oxide.  The  oxides  of  rhodium  are  reduced  ./hen 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  but  the  oxides  of 
iridium  are  reduced  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  metals  is  therefore  similar  to  that 
between  ruthenium  and  osmjum,  which  they  much  resemble 
in  their  general  behaviour,  although  neither  furnishes  a 
tetroxide,  and  rhodium  forms  only  one  stable  chloride,  the 
hydroxide  Rh(0H)4  being  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  chlorine.  Iridium  tetrachloride  forms 
double  chlorides  or  iridiochlorides  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  platinochlorides.  Like  cobalt,  rhodium  and 
iridium  form  compounds  which  are  not  only  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  ferricyanides,  but  also  isomorphous  with 
them.  A  number  of  rhodium  salts  corresponding  to  the 
oxide  Rh„0,  arc  known,  but  they  crystallize  with  difficulty  ; 
the  hydroxides  of  iridium  are  sol  bio  in  acids,  but  no 
definite  oxygen  salts  of  iridium  have  "^een  obtained.  The 
hydroxides  Rli,(0H)5  and  Irj(OH)j  manifest  feeble  acW 
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|)i'operties,  dissolving  In  alkalies.  Ilhudium  and  iridium 
are  precipitated  from  solutions  of  their  salts  by  uiost 
metaU,  but  not  by  silver  or  gold. 

'la  many  of  their  properties  palladium  and  platinum  more 
nearly  resemble  silver  and  gold  than  the  preceding  metals, 
just  as  nickel  is  more  closely  allied  to  copper  than  to  cobalt 
and  iron.  Palladium  is  superficially  oxidized  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  silver,  but  its  oxide  is  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat ;  platinum  is  not  in  the  least  atfected  when 
heated  in  air  or  oxygen.  The  most  stable  compounds  of 
palladium  are  the  palladious  compounds,  a  solution  of 
palladic  chloride,  PdCl^,  being  decomposed  when  heated, 
with  evolution  of  chlorine,  PdjCl4  being  produced ;  the 
most  stable  compounds  of  platinum,  however,  are  those 
which  correspond  in  composition  to  platinic  chloride. 
Palladium,  like  silver,  is  stained  by  iodine,  which  is  with- 
out action  on  platinum,  owing  to  the  formation  of  palladious 
iodide,  which  is  also  obtained  on  adding  potassium  iodide 
to  a  solution  of  a  palladious  salt ;  it  is  a  black  powder 
insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  also,  like 
silver  iodide,  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Both 
platinous  and  platinic  chlorides,  like  auric  chloride,  readily 
unite  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  chloroplatinous  and 
chlorcplatinic  acids,  H2PtCl4  and  HoPtClg ;  salts  of  these 
acids  are  produced  by  the  combination  of  platinous  and 
platinic  chlorides  with  the  chlorides  of  other  metals. 
Palladious  and  palladic  chlorides,  and  the  corresponding 
chlorides  of  the  other  platinum  metals,  as  already  pointed 
out,  form  similar  compounds,  those  which  correspond  in 
composition  being  in  all  cases  isomorphoua.  Although 
platinum  and  palladium  do  not  furnish  compounds  analog- 
ous to  the  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanides,  they  form  a  distinct 
series  of  very  beautiful  and  highlystable  salts  termed  platino- 
cyanides  and  palladiocyanides,  which  are  analogous  in  com- 
position to  the  chloroplatinites,  and  from  which  the  corre- 
sponding acids  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  silver 
salts,  for  example,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  ;   thus  : — 

KjPtCl^  KjPt(CN),  K^PdfCN-)^ 

Potassiam  platlnocbloride.  FoUsslum  plaUnocyantils.  Potassium  paUadlocyanlde. 

The  palladiocyanides  are  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding platinocyanides.  These  salts  combine  with  the 
halogens,  forming  compounds  such  as  potassium  platini- 
chlorocyanide,  K2PtCl2(CN)j,  which  are  analogous  to  the 
chloroplatinates  such  as  K^PtClj.  A  somewhat  similar 
series  of  bodies  may  be  obtained  from  gold,  e.ff.,  potassium 
auricyanide,  KAu(CN)4,  and  potassium  aurichlorocyanide, 
KAuCL2(CN)2. 

The  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  platinum  and  palladium  are 
somewhat  more  stable  than  the  silver  and  gold  compounds, 
but  are  entirely  decomposed  on  ignition  ;  they  dissolve  in 
acids,  but  the  resulting  salts  have  little  stability,  although 
they  are  considerably  more  stable  than  those  of  gold.  The 
hydroxides  appear  all  to  possess  acid  properties,  platinic 
hydroxide  dissolving  readily  in  solutions  of  alkalies,  form- 
ing metallic  derivatives  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals. 
Platinic  hydroxide,  like  auric  hydroxide,  is  converted  into 
a  fulminating  compound  by  the  action  of  ammonia. 

Cobalt  and  the  platinum  metals  are  especially  character- 
ized by  the  readiness  with  which  they  enter  into  reaction 
with  ammonia,  forming  salts  of  cobalt  and  platinum  bases, 
which  are  often  extremely  complex  in  composition.  Thus, 
a  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  warm,  moderately  strong 
ammonia,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  on  cooling  deposits 
yellow  crystals  of  platinodiammonium  chloride,  PtN^Hj^Cl,, 
H.,0 ;  by  treating  a  solution  of  this  salt  with  silver  sid- 
phate  it  is  converted  into  the  sulphate  PtN^HjofSO^),  from 
which  the  corresponding  hydroxide  PtN4H]2(OH)2  may  be 
procured  by  adding  to  the  solution  the  equivalent  quantity 
of  barium  hydroxide.     Platinodiammonium  hydroxide  may 


be  obtained  in  ciystals ;  it  is  a  powerfully  alkalme,  caustic 
substance,  and,  according  to  Thomsen,  its  heat  of  neutral- 
ization is  as  great  as  that  of  the  alkalies  and  the  hydroxides 
of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  When  platinodiam- 
monium hydroxide  is  heated  as  long  as  it  gives  off  am- 
monia and  water,  it  is  converted  into  platinoammonium 
oxide  PtN,!!,.©,  from  which  salts  such  as  platinoammonium 
chloride,  PlNj^eCU,  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
acids;  on  passing  chlorine  into  water  in  which  the  latter 
is  suspended  it  is  converted  into  chloroplatinoammoniom 
chloride,  PtCljNjHjClj. 

The  relation  of  these  compounds  to  platinous  chloride 
and  to  one  another  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  for- 
mulae : — 

Pt(KH,Cl)j         PtCl(NH,Cl), 


Pta(NH,Cn), 

Chloroplatlnoani- 
monium  chlurldc 


PtCl,        Pt[XHsCl(NHJ]. 
II  '  II  II 

Pta,        Pt[NH,Cl(NH,)],  Pt(NH,Cl), 

Platinous       Platinodiammonium  Platinoammonium 

clilorliia.  chloride.  chloride. 

Similarly,  when  a  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride  in 
ammonia  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  assumes  first  a 
brown  and  theu  a  red  colour,  and  if  the  reddened  liquid  is 
mixed  with  hydrochlono  acid  a  brick-red  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced ;  by  recrystallizing  this  from  hot  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  obtained  in  beautiful  ruby-red  crys- 
tals of  the  composition  Co^Ni^HjjClj.  The  relation  of  thia 
compound,  which  is  termed  purpureocobaltic  chloride,  to 
cobaltous  and  cobaltic  chlorides  may  be  expressed  as 
follows  : — 


CoCl, 
II 
CoCl, 

Cobaltons 
chloride. 


CoCI, 

CoClj 

CoftaJtIo  chloride. 


Co 


Co 


NH.Cl 


^NHjCKNHJT, 
iNHjCUNHJi 


NHjCl 
Purpureocobaltic  ch1orld& 


Nickel  and  copper  appear  to  form  similar  compounds, 
but  they  are  mostly  very  soluble  and  far  less  complex,  these 
elements  having  little  or  no  tendency  to  function  as  hesads. 

TiTAmtTM — ZmcoNinM — Tin. 


Name. 

SymhoL 

Atwt. 

Sp.gr. 

ALtoI      • 

Titaninm          I         T 
Zirconium         1        Zr 
Tin                    1        Sa 

48 

80 

117-8 

4-1 
7-3 

s'l'-V 

161 

Titanium  and  zirconium  are  closely  related  to  silicon 
and,  therefore,  to  carbon,  and  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  these  elements  and  the  true  metals. 
Titanium  and  tin,  however,  are  more  nearly  related  than 
either  titanium  and  zirconium  or  tin  and  zirconium, — 
zirconium  more  closely  resembling  silicon,  especially  in  the 
properties  of  its  oxide. 

Titanium  and  zirconium  apparently  resemble  siUcon 
closely  in  their  physical  properties,  and  exist  both  in  the 
amorphous  and  crystalline  state.  In  the  amorphous  state 
they  burn  with  great  brilliancy  when  heated  to  redness  in 
oxygen,  and  they  take  fire  when  heated  to  redness  in 
chlorine;  titanium  also  unites  directly  with  nitrogen  at 
high  temperatures,  and  it  is  stated  forms  the  three  nitrides 
TijNj,  TijNj,  TlNj.  Titanium  is  said  to  be  soluble  in 
warm  hydrochloric  acid,  but  zirconium  is  only  slowly 
attacked  by  ordinary  acids,  although  it  readily  dLssolvea 
even  in  cold  hydrofluoric  acid.  Crystalline  zirconium  is 
very  hard,  and  resembles  antimony  in  colour,  lustre,  and 
brittleness  ;  it  is  less  fusible  than  silicoD. 

Tin  is  a,  soft,  very  malleable,  white  metal,  with  a  ting« 
of  yellow,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  conductor  of  electricity, 
titanium  and  zirconium  being  non-conductors  of  electricity." 
It  fuses  at  about  230° C.  It  scarcely  tarnishes  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  at  a  red  heat  it  rapidly  oxidizes,  and 
readily  decomposes  water.     It  is  only  slowly  dissolved  by 
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warm  hydrochloric  acid,  which  converts  it  iuto  BtanuouM  | 
chloride,  SnoCl^,  but  is  rapidly  acted  ou  by  moderately 
CDuceatrated  nitric  acid  ;  chlorine  acts  readily  on  the  melted 
metal,  c inverting  it  into  stannic  chloride,  SnCl,.  Two 
chlorides  of  titiinium  are  known,  TijCl^  and  TiOl^,  but 
o'lly'one  chloride  of  zirconium,  ZrCl^.  Titanium  and  tin 
tetrachlorides  are  colourless  liquids,  which  boil  respectively 
At  135°  and  115°  C. ;  their  lower  chlorides  are  solids,  and 
are  powerful  reducing  agents.  Zirconium  chloride  is  a 
white,  crydtnlline  solid  ;  its  vapour  density  corresponds  with 
the  fomiiila  ZrClj.  When  titanium  and  tin  tetrachlorides 
are  mixed  with  a  i>niall  quantity  of  water,  much  heat  is 
developed,  and  they  dissolve,  probably  forming  chlorhydrins; 
but  a  large  quantity  of  water  causes  their  conversion  into 
the  corresponding  hydroxides,  which  separate  as  white 
gelatinous  precipitates.  Zirconium  chloride  is  dissolved 
even  by  a  largo  quantity  of  water,  but  the  hydroxide 
Zr(OH)|  separates  as  a  gelatinous,  bulky,  white  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  alkalies. 

Titanium,  zirconium,  aud  tin  tatrafluoride  unite  with 
metallic  fluorides,  forming  crystalline  salts  which  correspoud 
in  composition  to  the  silcofluorides  or  fluosilicates  (p. 
r>22\  witrh  which  they  are  isomorphous;  tha-i : — 


KjSiF, 

K,TiF„ 

K„ZrF, 

K^SnF, 

Potiissiam 

Potussium 

Forussiuin 

Potassium 

fluo:>iIicate. 

fluotttfluate. 

fluozlrconate. 

fluostHnnnte 

Titanic  oxide,  TiO^.,  has  a  reddish-browu  colour ;  stauuic  ' 
oxide,  SnOj,  is  white  or  yellowish-white,  but  assumes  a  ! 
transient  dark  yellow  or  browu  colour  when  heated; 
zirconic  oxide,  ZrO.,,  is  white.  They  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  which  are  isomorpho\is.  Zirconic  oxide  is  infusible, 
and  titanic  oxide  melta  only  at  the  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe  ;  stannic  oxide  is  somewhat  more  fusible,  although 
very  difficult  to  fuse.  Titanic  oxide  is  reduced  by  charcoal 
at  a  white  heat,  and  staunic  oxide  at  a  full  red  heat ; 
zirconic  oxide,  however,  a[ipear3  entirely  to  resist  reduc- 
tion ;  by  ignition  with  charcoal  in  an  atmosi)hore  of 
chlorine  they  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
After  ignition  they  are  insoluble  in  acids,  except  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid;  they  are  dissolved  on  fusion  with 
alkalies.  By  dissolving  the  oxides  or  the  corresponding 
hydroxides  in  acids,  salts  such  as  stannic  sulphate,  Su(S04).2> 
are  produced ;  the  titanium  and  tin  salts  are  so  unstable, 
however,  that  their  solutious  are  decomi)Osed  by  boiling  ; 
the  zirconium  salts  are  somewhat  more  stable.  Stannic 
hydroxide  readily  dissolves  in  alkalino  solutions,  but  titanic 
and  zirconic  hydroxides  are  insoluble.  The  salts  which 
are  formed  from  the  hydroxides  or  oxides  by  the  actiou 
of  alkalies  are  mostly  analogo\is  to  the  silicates  of  the 
thus  : — 


form  M2'Si03 , 

Na.SiO, 


NajTiOs  NajZrO,,  Xa.SuO,. 

Sodium  aillcato.       Sodluin  tltnimto.      Sodtum  zlrconate.      Sodium  staoniitt^ 

When  tin  is  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  white,  insoluble,  metastannic  acid ;  the 
airdry  substance  has  the  composition  Suj,©,,,,  lOtl.^O,  but 
on  drying  at  100°  C.  it  is  converted  iuto  the  compound 
HjoSnjOjj  ;  metastannic  acid  has  feeble  acid  properties, 
etnd  furnishes  salts  which  all  correspond  in  composition  to 
potassium  metastannate,  KoHgSjOij.  On  boiling  a  solution 
<if  titanic  hydroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  an  apparently 
similar  couipnund  is  precipitated. 

Stannous  hydroxide,  Sn.,(0H)4,  like  staunic  hydroxide, 
exhibits  both  basin  and  acid  properties,  dissolving  in  acids 
and  also  in  alkalies ;  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  When  a  solution  of  titanic  hydroxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  digested  with  metallic  copper,  it 
becomes  violet-blue,  and  ou  the  addition  of  an  alkali  a  dark 
brown  precipitate  separates,  which  probably  is  the  hydroxide 
corresponding  to   the   ch'.oride  Ti..Clj.     Tin    is  the  only 


element  of   this    group   which   may   be   precipitated 
sulphide  by  hydrogeu  sulphide. 

Vanadidm — AnsEKic — Niobium — Antimony — 
Tantalum — Bibmuxh. 


Name. 

iymboL 

At.  wt. 

Sp.gt 

AL  TOl. 

Vanadium 

V 

51  •2- 

5-0 

9-3 

Arsenic 

Aa 

74-8 

6-7 

18'9 

Niobium 

Kl) 

94 

(?)  6-3 

14-9 

Antimony 

Sb 

122 

6-7 

lt>  1 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

(?)  10-8 

168 

Bismuth 

Bi 

207-5 

9-8 

21-1 

These  elements  belong  to  the  same  group  as  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus,  but  the  relation  between  them  is  in  a 
marked  degree  periodic,  the  resemblance  being  greatest  in 
many  respects  between  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth, 
and  between  vanadium,  niobium,  and  tantalum.  Vanadium 
is  the  only  member  of  the  gioap,  excepting  niobium  and, 
perhaps,  tantalum,  which  furnishes  coloured  compounds,  and 
in  this  respect  resembles  titanium  and  chromium,  to  both 
of  which  it  is  about  equally  related.  Relationship  may 
also  be  traced  between  arsenic  and  selenium ;  betweeu 
niobium  aud  zirconium,  and  uiobium  and  molybdenum; 
between  antimony  aud  tin,  and  antimony  and  tellurium  ; 
and  between  tantalum  and  tungsten. 

The  following  chlorides  aud  oxides  of  the  elements  of 
thLi  group  are  known  ; — 

Chlofi'hs. 


V.CI, 


BijClj 


N,0 


(?)  iJCl,- 

PCI, 

PCI, 

V,C1, 

(?)  v.ci. 

AsClj 

NbCl, 

SbC  Ij 

SbClj 
TaCl, 

BiCl, 

Oxide?. 

KO 

T^fi, 

N.O. 

N,0. 

1^03 

P»0. 

v^o. 

v»o. 

Y,6, 

VA 

(As,0,), 

As,0, 
Xb,(5, 

?  (ShA), 

SbA 

Ta,Oj 

TajO, 

... 

Bi/., 

Bi,0, 

Arsenic,  autimouy,  aud  bismuth  are  readily  reduced  froiii 
their  oxides,  but  the  oxides  of  vanadium,  niobium,  and 
tantalum  are  not  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition 
with  charcoal ;  vanadium  may  be  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  dichloride  in  hydrogen  at  a  bright-red  heat. 
Arsenic  has  a  brilliant,  dark  steel-grey  lustre  ;  antimony 
has  a  bluish-white,  and  bismuth  a  reddish-white  colour ; 
they  are  hard,  and  extremely  brittle,  and  bad  conductors 
of  electricity.  Arsenic  begins  to  volatilize  at  180*  O. 
without  fusing;  antimony  fuses  at  about  450°  C,  and 
bismuth  at  about  265°  C.  They  are  but  little  altered  on 
exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  readily 
oxidize  when  heated.  They  are  readily  acted  u[ion  by 
moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  are  only  very 
slowly  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

Vanadium  has  been  obtained  as  a  whitish-grey  powdur, 
which  under  the  microscope  appears  as  a  brilliant,  crystal- 
line, metallic  mass  pos-sessing  a  silver-white  lustre.  It  doe.'v 
not  oxidize  at  ordinary  temi.)eratures,  but  when  heated  in 
air  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  finally  converted  inh> 
the  pentoxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  nitric  acid  of  all  strengths  readily  dissolves  it.  It 
is  converted  into  a  mononitride  when  heated  in  nitrogen  gas. 

Niobium  and  tau'alum  have  been  obtained  only  in  an 
impure  state   as    black    powders.      Like  vanadium,   tln;i.« 
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elements  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite  with  nitrogen. 
Vanadium  dichloride  crystallizes  in  apple-green  coloured 
plates,  and  vanadium  trichloride  forms  peach-blossom 
coloured  tables ;  vanadium  tetrachloride  is  a  reddish-brown 
liquid,  which  boils  at  154°  C.  A  noxychloride  of  vanadium, 
VOCI3,  correaponding  to  phosphorus  oxychloride,  POCI3, 
is  also  known  ;  it  is  a  yellow  liquid,  which  boils  at  126° 
C.  The  vapour  density  of  the  tetrachloride,  according  to 
Roscoe,  corresponds  with  the  formula  VCl^,  but  as  it  is 
resolved  into  the  trichloride  and  free  chlorine  on  boiling, 
and  even  undergoes  the  same  decomposition  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 'density 
observed  was  really  that  of  the  tetrachloride,  and  not  that 
of  a  mixture  of  a  lower  chloride  and  chlorine,  especially  as 
from  the  analogy  which  vanadium  presents  to  chromium  the 
formula  VjClg  appears  to  be  more  probable  than  the 
simpler  formula. 

The  vanadium  chlorides  are  dissolved  and  decomposed  by 
water,  the  tetrachloride  forming  a  blue,  the  trichloride  a 
green,  the  dichloride  a  lavender-coloured,  and  the  nxychloride 
a  yellow  liquid  ;  the  solution  of  the  dichloride  is  a  most 
powerful  reducing  agent,  and  the  solutions  of  the  tri-  and 
tetra-chloride  also  exhibit  reducing  properties,  owing  to 
the  tendency  of  the  dissolved  compounds  to  combine  with 
oxgyen  to  form  vanadic  acid. 

Vanadium  peutoxide  or  vanadic  anhydride,  VjOj, 
corresponds  in  composition  and  properties  to  phosphoric 
anhydride  ;  it  has  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  fuses  at 
a  red  heat ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a 
yellow,  strongly  acid  solution  of  vanadic  acid.  By  the 
combination  of  vanadic  anhydride  with  basic  oxides  in 
various  proportions  salts  corresponding  to  the  three  series 
of  phosphates,  as  well  as  salts  of  a  more  comDlex  character, 
are  obtained ;  thus  : — 
Sodium  metaphosphate,  NaP03 

,,       orthophosphate,  NajPOj 

,,       pyropnospnate,   Na4Pj07 

Isomorphism  has  been  observed  between  several  corre- 
sponding phosphates  and  vanadates.  The  tetroxide  and 
trioxide  of  vanadium  also  possess  feeble  acid  properties  and 
unite  with  basic  oxides.  The  vanadium  oxides  dissolve 
in  acids,  mostly  forming  salts  such  as  the  sulphate 
V20o(S04)2,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  flisplaced 
by  the  radicle  VO  ;  the  formation  of  salts  of  this  kind  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  metalloids  included  in  this  group, 
and  apparently  of  the  metalloids  generally.  A  solution  of 
vanadium  peotoxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  red,  becomes 
blue  on  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid  or  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  salt  of  the  pentoxide  being  reduced  to  a  salt 
of  the  tetroxide  ;  by  the  aid  of  magnesium  the  reduction 
may  be  carried  a  stage  further,  and  a  salt  of  the  trioxide  is 
formed,  the  solution  becoming  green;  and  if  zinc,  cadmium, 
or  sodium  amalgam  is  employed,  the  solution  finally 
becomes  lavender-coloured,  and  contains  a  salt  of  the 
dioxide. 

Arsenic  trichloride,  A3CI3,  the  only  known  chloride  of 
arsenic,  is  a  heavy,  colourless,  oily  liquid,  which  boUs  at 
132°  C. ;  it  is  dissolved  by  water,  probably  as  a  chlorhydrin, 
as  its  solution  in  ihe  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water 
deposits  after  ^crme  days  crystals  of  the  composition 
AsCl(0H)2. 

Antimony  trichloride  is  a  crystalline  compound  which 
boils  at  223°  C;  its  vapour  density  corresponds  with  the 
formula  SbClj .  Antimony  pentachloride,  SbClj ,  is  a 
heavy,  yellowish  liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  These  chlorides  are  dissolved  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  a  large 
quanticy  of  water  converts  the  trichloride  into  an  insoluble 
oxychloride,  SbOCl,  and  the  pentachloride  into  a  compound 
which  corresponds  in  composition  to  pyrophosphoric  acid. 


Sodium  metavanadate,  NaVOj 
,,      orthovanadate,  NajVO^ 
,,      pyrovanadate,  Na^VjOj 


viz.,  H^SbjO; .  No  oxychloride  of  arsenic  or  antimony 
corresponding  to  phosphorus  oxychloride  is  known,  but  a 
crystalline  antimony  sulphochloride,  SbSCls ,  exists. 

Bismuth  trichloride  is  a  very  fusible,  volatile,  delique- 
scent, colourless  compound  ;  its  vapour  density  corresponds 
with  the  formula  BiClj  ;  water  converts  it  into  an  insoluble 
oxychloride,  BiOCl ;  when  heated  in  hydrogen  it  furnishes 
an  unstable  dichloride,  BijCl^ . 

Niobium  pentachloride,  NbClj,  is  a  yellow,  easily  fusible, 
crystalline  substance,,  which  boils  at  240°  C.  ;  niobium 
oxychloride,  NbOClj,  is  a  white,  infusible,  but  volatile, 
crystalline  compound.  The  formulae  of  these  bodies  have 
been  established  by  the  determination  of  their  vapour  den- 
sities ;  both  are  decomposed  by  water.  The  solution  of 
niobium  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  blue  when  a 
plate  of  zinc  is  immersed  in  it.  Tantalum  pentachloride  is 
a  yellow,  fusible,  crystalline  substance,  which  boils  at  about 
242°  C.  ;  its  vapour  density  corresponds  with  the  formula 
TaClj ;   it  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Both  oxides  of  arsenic  are  white  ;  the  trioxide  sublimes 
at  about  200°  C.  without  fusing ;  the  pentoxide,  when 
suddenly  heated  to  redness,  fuses  and  is  decomposed  into 
the  trioxide  and  oxjgen.  The  vapour  density  of  the  tri- 
oxide corresponds  with  the  formula  As^O^.  Arsenious 
trioxide  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in 
hot  water,  and  freely  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  aque- 
ous solution  reddens  litmus.  The  peutoxide  is  delique- 
scent and  easily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  of 
arsenic  acid,  H3ASO4;  on  evaporating  the  solution,  however, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  crystals  of  an  acid  corre- 
sponding in  composition  to  pyrophosphoric  acid,  H^AsjOy , 
are  obtained,  which  is  converted  into  the  peutoxide  when 
heated  at  about  260°  C.  Arsenic  acid  furnishes  a  series  of 
salts  analogous  in  composition  to  and  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  phosphates.  Arsenic  trioxide  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  basic  properties,  and  the  salts  formed  by  its  union 
with  basic  oxides  are  not  very  stable,  so  that  it  differs 
greatly  from  the  corresponding  oxide  of  phosphorus ; 
thermochemical  investigation  confirms  this  conclusion. 
Thus,  on  inspection  of  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  amounts  of  heat  which  are  developed  on  adding  so- 
dium hydroxide  solution  to  solutions  of  the  acids  of  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic,  it  will  be  evident  that,  whereas  the 
behaviour  of  arsenic  acid  is  sim'dar  to  that  of  phosphoric 
acid,  the  behaviour  of  a  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  a  solution  of  phosphorus 
trioxide  (phosphorous  acid), the  molecule  of  arsenic  trioxide 
regarded  asAsoO,,  like  boron  oxide,  evidently  existing  in 
solution  as  a  dibasic  acid ;  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  molecular  composition  of  phosphorus  trioxide  is 
correctly  represented  by  the  formula  P2O3,  and  whether 
therefore  the  difference  between  the  phosphorus  and 
arsenic  compounds  is  to  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  a 
difference  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  formulae  P^Oj  and 
As.Os. 


NaOH. 

PO.H. 

POjH,.  1  PO3H3. 

PO.Hj. 

A.O.H,. 

FfijU^. 

A8,0,. 

4mol. 
1      >■ 

7,100 
14,380 

7,700 
16,160 

7,430 
14,830 

28,370 

7,330 
14,830 

27,080 

34,030 

7,360 
14,990 

27,580 

35,920 

ui'sso 

28,640 
52,740 

7','800 
13,780 

2 

15,270 

3  „ 

28,940 

16,07C 
15,680 

6     „ 

35,280 

37,400 

54,480 

It  will  be  evident  also  on  comparing  the  following  table 
with  that  on  p.  518  that  much  less  heat  is  developed  In 
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the  formation  of  the  arsenic  compounds  than  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corresponding  phosphorus  compounds  : — 


Reaction. 

Units  of  heat 
developed. 

Remarks, 

As,,  0, 

154.580 

219.380 

215,630 

225,380 

147,030 

215,230 

64.800 

78,350 

6.800 

6,000 

-7.550 

-  400 

/  Formation   of  the  solid 
f      compounda. 

i  Foruiation   of  tlio   com- 
pouuiki  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion, 
i  Oxi'lation  of  the  trioxide 
j     when  dry,  and  in  solution. 

1  Ltisbclutioii  of  the  trioxide 
/      and    peiitoxide    and   of 
)      arsenic  acid  in  water. 

A%,  0, 

As.o^.Hj 

ASj  ,  0,,  j\q 

Asj,  0,,  Aq . 

As,  O4,  Ha,  Aq 

A3303,03 

A9.,0,Aq,  0, 

As.jpf,  3HjO 

As,0,,  Aq 

As,/),,  Aq..     

AsO^Ha.Aq 

The  oxides  of  antimony  are  white  or  yellowish  :  the 
trioxide  is  fusible  and  volatile,  and  is  partly  converted 
into  the  tetroxide  when  heated  in  air;  the  tetroxide  is 
infusible,  and  unalterable  by  heat;  the  poiitoxide  is  con- 
verted into  the  tetroxide  at  a  red  heat.  The  vapour  density 
of  the  trioxide  has  not  been  determined,  but  as  it  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  arsenic 
trioxide  its  formula  is  probably  Sb,Ou.  The  oxides  of 
antimony  all  exhibit  feeble  acid  properties,  dissolving  in 
alkalies,  but  the  salts  mostly  have  little  stability  ;  the 
most  stable  salts  apparently  are  those  which  correspond  to 
the  potassium  salt  of  the.  formula  Iv.jSb^O,,.  The  oxides 
of  antimony  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acids  ;  the  trioxide  may  thus  bo  converted  into 
the  sulphate,  Sb2(S04),,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
an  acid  and  a  basic  salt. 

The  bismuth  oxides  are  yellow  or  brown,  and  are  devoid 
of  acid  properties,  lut  they  dissolve  in  acids  ;  the  pentoxide 
is  decomposed  and  converted  into  the  tetroxide  when  heated 
to  about  220°  C,  and  the  latter  is  reduced  to  the  trioxide 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.-  Bismuth  sulphate, 
Bi„(S04)3,  like  antimony  sulphate,  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  an  acid  and  a  basic  salt. 

On  boiling  a  solution  of  acid  potassium  tartrate, 
HKC.lT^Oj,  with  antimony  trioxide  the  so-calleiJ  tarta: 
emetic  (SbO)KC^H^O,;,  is  formed,  the  oxygenated  radicle 
SbO  displacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  potassium 
tartrate  ;  corresponding  arsenic  and  bismuth  compounds 
are  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Niobium  and  tantalum  pentoxides  are  white  and  infusible; 
they  do  not  volatilize  ;  after  ignition  they  are  ir(,solubK-'  in 
all  acids,  but  dissolve  on  fusion  with  alkolioa.  They 
exhibit  marked  acid  properties,  combining  with  basic 
oxides  in  various  proportions.  The  hydiatod  oxides 
obtained  on  decomposing  the  chlondos  by  water  are  acid 
to  litmus,  and  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  hydrolluoric 
acids.  The  fluorides  of  niobium  and  tantalum,  and 
niobium  oxyfluoride,  readily  form  double  salts  with  other 
flnorides,  which  in  many  cases  are  isomorphous  with  certain 
titanium,  zirconium,  tin,  and  tungsten  compounds  which 
do  not  exactly  correspond  to  them  in  composition,  but  in 
which  apparently  fluorine  and  oxygen  displace  one  auothcr 
jsomorphously  ;  thus,  the  following  pairs  of  compounds 
are  isomorphous  : — 


K,NbF, 


HKjSnFs 


H^),ZrF. 
"     NbOF„ 


(NH,),Z 


(NH.)2NbOF, 
li^TaF;.  • .  HKjNbOFj     (NHJaWOaF^ 

Arsenic  and  antiKiony,  like  phosphorus  and  nitrogen, 
form  gaseous  trihydrides,  Asllj  and  Sbll.,,  and  orseuic  is 
said  to  furnish  also  a  solid  dihydridii  AsjH,.  Arsino  and 
Btibine,  AsHj  and  Sbllj,  are  formed  whenever  hydrogen 
is  evolved  in  presence  of  an  arsenic  or  antimony  compound  ; 
they  are  extremely  unstabW  compounds,  especially  the 
latter,  and  are  entirely  devoid  of  bisic  j.-'oportics.     Tho 


corresponding  compounds  of  arsenic  and  autimouy  with 
positive  hydrocarbon  radicles,  however,  like  the  analogous 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  compounds,  are  far  more  stable 
and  combine  readily  with  other  elements.  Thus,  triethyl- 
amiue.  N(C2Hj),,  and  triethylphosphine,  'P(C2iii,}3,  com- 
bine with  acids,  forming  salts  corresponding  to  the  ammo- 
nium salts  such  as  the  chloride  PH(02H5)3C1 ;  tho 
triethylphosphonium  salts,  moreover,  are  stable  in  presence 
of  water,  which  at  once  decomposes  phosphonium  iodide. 
Triethylstibine,  Sb(C2H6)j,  decomposes  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  Sb(C2H5)3Ct3 ; 
trimethylaisine,  however,  does  not  react  with  acids,  but 
with  chlorine  forms  the  compound  As(C  113)^012,  the  existence 
of  which  furnL-hes  a  [)roof  that  arsenic  may  function  as  a 
[lentiid  clement.  The  pho.><pliorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic 
compounds  ab'^orb  oxj-^en  with  great  avidity,  forming 
powerfully  bai^ic  oxides  such  as  PO(C,H5)3 .  They  also 
furnish  hydroxides  such  as  K(C2H5)^.dH,  FCC.HJ^.OH, 
&c.  (p.  575),  which  exhibit  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
alkalies;  Thuin.-'en,  indeed,  has  shown  that  the  heat  of 
neutralization  of  the  hydroxide  N(CH3)^  OH  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  alkalies.  The  exi.-*tsnce  of  these  hydroxides, 
and  their  behaviour,  afford  the  strongest  reason  for 
believing  that  a  soliilioa  of  ammonia  at  least  i)artial!j 
consists  of  ammoDiuiu  hydroxide,  jS'H^.OH  (p.  510). 


JIOLYBDEXUM — 

r  UNO  ST  EX 

— Ur.\.nium. 

Kaine. 

Symbol,      j      AL  wL 

Sp.gr. 

At  ToL 

Molybdenum 

Tungsten 

Urauium 

Mo 

W 

U 

05-8 
184 
(?)  ISO 

8-6 
18-2 
18-4 

•11-1 

10-1 

9-8 

Jlolybdenum  an*!  tungsten  are  closely  related  to 
chromium.  They  may  bo  obtained  by  reducing  their 
oxides  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 
Molybdenum,  after  fusion,  is  white,  and  has  a  silvery 
lustre  ;  the  powder  obtained  by  reducing  tungsten  trioxide 
has  a  grey  colour,  and  strong  lustre.  Both  are  difficult  of 
fusion,  and  insoluble  in  most  acids  except  nitric  acid ; 
when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen  they  are  finally  converted 
into  tho  trioxidcs  M0O3  and  WO3.  They  form  the  follow- 
ing chlorides  and  oxides  : — ■ 

Mo.Cl.  MoXL  MoCL  JfoCl. 

w.,ci,  ..  wei,  wcij         wci, 

JIOjO,  MojO,  ...  MoO, 

W«,/j^  ...  WOj 

Molybdenum  pentachlorido  is  the  highest  chloride 
obtained  by  heating  molybdenum  in  chlorine  gas;  it  is  a 
black,  crystalline  substance,  which  forms  a  colourless 
solutiim  when  dissolved  in  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  ;  when  heated  in  air  it  is  converted  into  a  colourless 
oxychloride,  MoO^Clj  ;  according  to  Debray,  its  vapour 
density  corresponds  with  the  formula  M0CI5.  The 
remaining  chlorides  are  not  distinctly  crystalline;  the 
tetrachloride  is  brown,  the  trichloride  red,  and  the  dichloride 
yellow ;  the  molecular  formulaj  of  these  chloride.s  are 
undetermined.  In  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  the 
dichloride  boars  a  bright  red  heat  without  melting  or 
volatilizing,  tlie  trichloride  is  resolved  into  di-  and  tetra- 
chloride, and  the  latter  when  again  heated,  splits  up 
into  pentachloride  which  sublimes,  and  trichloride  -which 
remains  ;  tho  di-  and  tri-chlorides  are  insoluble,  but  the 
tetrachloride  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Tungsten  is  converted  by  chlorine  at  a  moderate  heat 
into  a  hcxachloridc,  WCl,,,  which  forms  black-violet 
crystals  ;  it  molts  at  275°  C,  and  boils  at  341°  C. ;  from 
the  determinatinn  of  its  vapour  density  it  appears  that  it 
undergoes  dtcoinposition  when  heated.  When  pure  it  is 
insoluble  in  water  tclow  C0°  C,  but  if  the  slightest  trace 
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3{  ozychloride  be  present  it  is  decomposed  by  water  even 
in  tiie  cold.  Tungsten  pentachloride  crystallizes  in  black, 
liighJy  deliquescent  needles  ;  it  melts  at  248°  C,  and 
boils  at  376"  C,  and  its  vapour  density  at  350°  C.  corre- 
iponds  with  the  foimula  WCI5.  It  has'  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  existence  of  pentachlorides  of  tungsten 
and  molybdenum,  and  of  a  vanadium  tetrachloride,  is 
apparently  anomalous  ;  at  present,  these  chloridas,  chlorine 
dioxide,  CiOo,  nitrogen  monoxide  and  dioxide,  and, 
perhaps,  uranium  pentachloride  are  the  only  instances 
known  to  us  in  which  apparently  an  odd  number  of 
affinities  are  disengaged  (see  p.  473). 

Tungsten  tetrachloride  is  a  crystalline,  greyish-brown 
substance ;  when  strongly  heated  it  decomposes  into  the 
volatiie  pentachloride  and  the  non-volatile  dichloride, 
which  is  a  loose  grey  powder,  destitute  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture. Tungsten  also  forms  two  oxychlorides,  WOCI4  and 
\V02Cl2 ;  the  former  is  obtained  in  beautiful  ruby-red,  and 
the  latter  in  yellow  crystals.  The  formula  of  the  monoxy- 
chloride,  WOCI4,  has  been  established  by  determining  its 
vapour  density. 

Molybdenum  trioxide  has  marked  acid  properties,  but 
the  remaining  oxides  are  feebly  basic ;  both  oxides  of 
tungsten  exhibit  acid  functions.  Solutions  of  molybdous 
salts  corresponding  to  the  oxide  MojOj  are  almost  black, 
and  solutions  of  molybdic  salts  corresponding  to  the  oxide 
MojO^  are  reddish-yellow ;  the  molybdates  are  mostly 
white.  Molybdenum  trioxide,  MoO,,  melts  at  a  red  heit 
to  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  straw- 
yellow  mass,  breaking  up  into  crystalline  scales  ;  it  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids.  Like  siUca  and  other  feebly 
acid  oxides  it  combines  with  basic  oxides  in  a  large  number 
of  different  proportions,  forming  molybdates.  Tungsten 
trioxide,  WOg,  is  a  canary-yellow  substance,  insoluble  in 
(Titer  and  in  most  acids ;  it  melts  at  a  high  temperature, 
ind,  like  molybdenum  trioxide,  may  be  volatilized  by 
heat ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming  tungstates, 
of  which  a  great  variety  may  be  obtained  by  the  union  of 
tungsten  tricxide  with  basic  oxides  in  various  proportions. 
The  tungstates  are  mostly  colourless.  When  a  hot  solution 
of  an  alkaline  tungstate  is  mixed  with  an  acid  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  tungstic  acid,  HjWOj ,  is  obtained,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  forms  insoluble  salts  with  all 
netals,  except  the  alkali  metals ;  but  by  decomposing 
ungstates  by  the  stronger  acids  at  ordinaiy  temperatures 
.  soluble  variety  of  the  acid,  called  metatungatic  acid,  is 
produced,  which  forms  soluble  salts  with  nearly  all  metals. 

Uranium. — The  atomic  weight  of  uranium  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  and  its  position  among  the  elements  is 
therefore  uncertain,  especiaUy  as  it  does  not  exhibit  marked 
analogy  to  any  other  element.  The  generally  received 
atomic  weight  is  120,  but  MendeljefF  has  proposed  to 
double  this  ;  L.  Meyer,  however,  considers  that  from  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  it  is  more  probable  that 
its  atomic  weight  is  180,  and  that  it  occupies  a  position  in 
the  aeries  near  to  tungstan.  A  redetermination  of  the 
equivalent  of  this  element  and  an  investigation  of  its 
compounds  are  much  required. 

Uranium  is  like  iron  in  colour ;  it  tamishes  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  in  the  pulverulent  state  takes  fire 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  burns  with  great 
briUianey,  forming  a  green  oxide,  UsOg ;  it  is  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  which  has 
powerful  reducing  properties.  The  highest  oxide  has  the 
tomposition  UO3 .  Uranium  forms  a  volatile  stable 
tetrachloride,  UCI^ ,  which  crystallizes  in  dark-green 
octahedt-a,  and  an  unstable  chloride  regarded  as  the 
pentachloride.  UCl; ;  both  are  dissolved  and  decomposed  by 
vatei. 


Wheu  uranium,  or  either  of  its  oxides,  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  is  formed  from 
which  the  salt  may  be  crystallized  in  beautiful  yellow 
prisms  of  the  composition  (U02)(N03),,  6H2O ;  on  the 
addition  of  potassiiua  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  uranic 
nitrate  a  yellow  insoluble  precipitate  of  potassium  uranate 
of  the  composition  K^UjO,  is  produced.  A  n  oxychloride, 
UOjClj,  corresponding  to  tne  nitrate,  is  obtained  on  pass- 
ing chlorine  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  with  au 
oxide  of  uranium.    In  all  these  formulae,  U  =  240. 

Lanthanum — Cehid  m — Didyjiium — YxTEnrat — 
Erbium — Thorium. 


Name. 

Sym^ol. 

At.  wt. 

Sp.gr. 

AbToL 

LimthaDum 

La 

139 

61 

22-6 

Cerium 

Ce 

141 

6-7 

210 

Didyiniura 

Di 

147 

a -5 

22-8 

Yttrium 

Y 

(?)  89-5 

*.■ 

..*. 

Erbium 

Er 

(?;170  5 

>.• 

... 

Thorium 

Th 

(?)  178-5 

7-7 

2a-i 

Excepting  thormm,  these  elements  are  closely  related  in 
properties  ;  their  compounds  are  of  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence. Lanthanum,  cerium,  aud  didymium  are  always 
associated  together,  and  on  account  of  their  occurrence  in 
tho  mineral  cerite  are  usually  termed  cerite  metals  ;  they 
appear  to  occupy  a  position  iutermediate  between  the 
alkaline  earth  metals  and  the  metals  of  the  aluminium 
group.  The  atomic  weights  of  yttrium  and  erbium,  the 
so-called  gadoUnite  metals,  have  not  been  determrnad ; 
their  compounds  much  resemble  those  of  the  cerite  metals. 
The  atomic  weight  of  thorium  is  also  unknown ;  from  the 
properties  of  its  compounds,  however,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  is  a  member  of  the  aluminium  group. 

Lanthanum,  cerium,  and  didymium  have  been  obtained  by 
the  electrolysis  of  their  chlorides.  Cerium  is  an  extremely 
ductile  metal,  resembling  iron  in  colour  and  lustre  ;  it  melts 
more  readily  than  silver,  but  much  less  readily  than  anti- 
mony. It  retains  its  lustre  for  a  considerable  period  in  dry 
air,  but  takes  fire  much  more  readily  than  magnesium,  and 
burns  with  great  brilliancy.  It  slowly  decomposes  cold 
water,  and  rapidly  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid.- 

Lanthanum  and  didymium  closely  resemble  cerium  iu 
their  general  chemical  behaviour.  Lanthanum  is  a  slightly 
harder,  less  ductile  metal  than  cerium,  and  appears  to  melt 
nearly  at  the  same  tempefature.  It  readily  oxidizes  super- 
ficially even  in  dry  air,  although  it  takes  firo  at  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  cerium.  Didymium  more  closely 
resembles  lanthanum  than  cerium,  but  has  a  distinct 
yellowish  colour. 

Only  one  oxide  of  lanthanum  is  kuown,  namely,  LajOg  ; 
it  is  white,  and  unalterable  by  heat,  and  combines  directly 
with  water,  forming  the  hydroxide  La„(OH)j,  which  is  a 
soft,  white  powder  resembling  calciimi  hydroxide.  The 
lanthanum  salts  of  colourless  acids  are  all  colourless. 

Cerium  forms  the  two  oxides  C'CjOj  and  CcjO^.  Cerous 
oxide,  CcjOj,  has  a  (!)  greyish-blue  colour,  and  on  exposure 
to  the  air  is  converted  into  yellow  eerie  oxide,  0620^. 
Cerous  hydroxide,  Ce„(OH)j,  precipitated  from  the  solution 
of  a  cerous  salt  by  an  alkali,  is  white  ;  on  exposure  to  the 
air  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cerous  carbonate  and 
eerie  hydroxide  ;  the  latter  is  also  obtained  on  passiuia 
chlorine  into  water  in  which  cerous  hydroxide  is  suspended, 
Ceric  hydroxide  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  witl) 
evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  a  solution  of  cerous  chloride, 
CcoClg,  but  it  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  a  brown- red 
solution  of  ceric  sulphate,  which  is  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent.  Cerous  salts  in  solution  are  colourless,  but  a  fen 
lJos.sesa  a  pale  rose  colour  in  the  solid  state. 
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Two  oxides  of  didymiura  corresponding  to  tLe  two  oxides 
of  cerium  are  known.  The  lower  oxide,  Dlfi^,  is  white, 
and  in  contact  with  water  is  elowly  converted  into  the 
hydroxide,  Di2(0H)g ;  didymium  hydroxide  resembles 
aluminium  hydroxide  in  appearance,  but  has  a  palo  rose 
colour,  and  the  salts  formed  by  dissolving  it  in  acids  have 
cither  a  pure  rose  or  violet  colour.  By  gently  heating  the 
in  air  it  is  converted  into  the  higher  oxide 
which  has  a  dark  liruwn  colour  j  it  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  in  ox;"- 
acids  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  forming  the  same  salts  a.s 
are  produced  on  dissolving  the  lower  oxide. 

Yttrium  and  erbium  each  form  only  one  oxide,  and  like 
lanthanum,  cerium,  and  didymium  only  one  corresponding 
chloride.  Yttrium  oxide,  Y. O,,  is  white,  and  erbium 
oxide,  ErjOj,  has  a  pale  rose  colour  ;  the  former  is  readily 
soluble  in  acids,  even  after  igiiition,  but  the  latter  dissolves 
with  great  difficulty.  The  yttrium  salts  are  colourless ; 
but  the  salts  of  erbium  have  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and 
their  solutions  give  an  absori^tion  spectrum,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  yttrium  salts.  When  erbium  oxide  is  strongly 
heated  it  glows  with  an  intense  green  light,  which  in  the 
spectroscope  exhibits  a  continuous  Bpectrum  intersected  by 
a  number  of  bright  bands  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
dark  bandj  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  solutions  of 
erbium  salts.  Didymium  oxide  behaves  similarly,  and 
solutions  of  didymium  salts  give  an  absorption  spectrum 
by  which  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  erbium  salts. 

The  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  sulphates  of  the  cerite  and 
gadolinite  metals  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  their 
carbonates  are  insoluble  ;  the  solutions  of  their  salts  all 
possess  a  sweet  astringent  taste.  The  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  lanthanum,  cerium,  didymium,  and  yttrium 
are  closely  allied  to  the  alkaline  earth  metals  is  afiforded 
by  thermochemical  investigation,  'the  amounts  of  heat 
developed  on  neutralizing  their  hydroxides  being  for 
hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  Thomsen's  experiments, 
inferior  only  to  that  developed  on  neutralizing  the  hydr- 
oxides of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals,  as  shown  by 
the  following  examples  : — 


Name  of  Bydroxida 

UnlU  of  be 

on  neuliu 
Suljihinlc 
Olid. 

Bt  developed 
IzItlK  ^vlth 
Hvdioclilorlc 

OllJ. 

Difference. 

Hydroxides  of  alkali  and  alka- 
line earth  metals 

j  31,300 

27,470 
26,030 
25,720 
25,070 
28,480 
24,920 
23,820 
16,100 

27,600 

25,020 
24,160 
23,980 
23,570 
22,e;'.0 
21,390 
20,290 
13,640 

3,700 

2,450 
1,870 
1,740    1 
1,500 
3,530    ' 
3,630 
3,530 
2,460 

Cerium                „        

Yttrium              ,„         

ftlanganoua         ■,,         

Cadmium             , 

Glnclaum 

Metallic  thoriuni  has  been  obtained  as  a  dark-grey 
^wder  of  the  specific  gravity  7*65  to  7"79,  easily  eo^uble 
in  nitric  acid,  but  diflScultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Its  oxide,  ThoOj  (if  Th  =  178  6),  is  white,  and  after  igni- 
tion is  insoluble  m  all  acids  except  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ;  it  appears  to  bo  destitute  of  acid  properties  as  it  does 
not  expel  carbon  dioxide  wl\on  fused  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates. Thorium  hydroxide  is  precipitated  from  solutions 
of  thorium  salts  by  alkalies  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  soluble  in 
most  acids,  but  insoluble  in  alkalies.  Thorium  chloride, 
Th„Clj,  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  which  dissolves  in 
water  with  rise  of  temperature.  Thorium  sulphate, 
Th^ (804)3,  "8  crystalline,  and,  like  the  sulphates  of  the 
cerite  and  gadolinite  metals,  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
hot  water. 


PBKtOmC  ItELATJOXS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  elements  and  of  some 
of  their  moro  important  compounds  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that,  while  each  element  manifests  certain  characters 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  many  of  the  elements 
are  more  or  less  closely  related  in  properties,  as  indeed  we 
have  already  frequently  had  occasion  to  point  out. 

Elements  which  exhibit  similar  properties  often  differ  in 
atomic  weight  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  extent ;  for 
example,  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of 
potassium  and  rubidium  is  about  46,  and  of  rubidium  and 
cresium  47-5,  since  K  =  39,  Eb  =  85-2,  and  Cs  =  132-7. 
As  these  three  elements  are  closely  related  in  properties, 
rubidium  differing  from  potassium  to  about  the  same  extent 
that  csesium  differs  from  rubidium,  we  are  led  to  suspect  a 
connection  between  the  atomic  v.eight  of  an  element  and 
its  properties,  especially  as  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
elements  all  possess  different  '  atomic  weights.  Jfany 
instances  of  relation  between  atomic  weight  and  pro{)ertieB, 
similar  in  character  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of 
potassium,  rubidium,  and  cresiuni,  have  been  commented 
on  from  time  to  time  by  various  chemists,  but  the  connec- 
tion between  the  atomic  -weights  of  the  elemeuts  generally 
and  their  properties  was  not  recognized  until  Jf endeljeff  in 
1869  pointed  out  that  the  latter  are  periodic  functions  of 
tlie  former.  In  other  words,  if  the  elements  are  grouped 
in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  it  will  be  found  that 
nearly  the  same  propeities  recur  periodicallj'  throughout 
the  entire  series.  Hence  the  whole  of  the  elements  may  be 
arranged  in  a  number  of  groups,  each  group  consisting  of 
members  of  the  same  natural  family  following  each  other 
in  the  same  order.  The  elements  are  arranged  in  this 
manner  in  the  following  table,  although,  in  order  to  retain 
elements  which  are  undoubtedly  members  of  the  same 
natural  family  in  the  same  vertical  series,  a  few  departures 
from  the  order  of  atomic  weights  are  necessary,  but 
probably  they  are  necessary  merely  because  the  atomic 
weights  are  incorrectly  determined  ;  thus,  tellurium  is 
placed  before  iodine,  and  osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum 
before  gold.  1/  the  position  assigned  to  uranium  be 
correct,  the  number  at  present  accepted  as  its  atomic 
weight  is  much  too  low. 
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The  position  of  hydrogen  at  the  head  of  a  series  of 
metals  is  in  accordance  with.  Graham's  conclusion  that  this 
element  possesses  the  characters  of  -a  metal,  a  conclusion 
which  many  chemists  are  inclined  to  accept  on  account  of 
the  striking  analogies  to  the  metals  which  it  exhibits  in  its 
relation  to  the  halogens,  oxygon,  dtc.  As  the  properties  of 
alloys  are  usually  similar  to  those  of  their  constituent 
metals,  whereas  the  compounds  of  metals  with  non-metallic 
elements  are  in  most  cases  widely  different  from  those  of 
the  elements  which  enter  into  their  composition,  the  fact 
that  Troost  and  Hautefeuille's  sodium  and  potassium 
hydridc3(?sodium-hydrogen  and  potassium-hydrogen  alloys) 
(p.  524)rctain  the  metallic  character  of  sodium  and  potassium 
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iffVirds  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  assumption  that  hy- 
drogen has  metallic  properties. 

W  e  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  trace  ont  the  alteration  in 
;>roi)ertie3  which  accompanies  alteration  in  atomic  weight; 
but  we  may  point  out  as  an  instance  that  the  power  to 
lombine  with  other  elements  is  subject  to  periodic  varia- 
tion ;  thus,  the  composition  of  the  highest  chlorides  and 
oxides  of  the  elements  in  the  first  and  second  horizontal 
aeries  iu  the  above  table  is  as  follows  : — 


Chlorides. 

ijci     Gci, .    Bci,     ca.     (?)  Na, 

NaUl       llgCI,     Al.Cl,     SiCI,  PC) 

Oxides. 
LijO        GO  B-Oj        CO,        NjO, 

KsjO,     MgO        aLO,       SiO,       PjOj 


OCl, 
SCI4 


? 
CI. 


SO, 


T 

CLO, 


-'3         »^ia'-'3 

^Tie  chlorides  and  oxides  of  the  elements  of  each  of  the 
following  horizontal  series  exhibit  siniUar  differences  in 
composition.  With  very  few  exceptions,  only  the  ele- 
ments which  are  included  in  the  same  vertical  series  as 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  fluorine  form  compounds 
with  hydrogen,  the  stability  of  which  diminishes  with 
increase  of  atomic  weight;  but  the  composition  of  these_ 
hydrides  is  subject  to  periodic  variation,  as  is  shown  by 
th«  following  list  : — 

CH.  NHj  OH,  FH 

siH.  PH3  sH,  cm 

AsHj  SeH,  BrH 

SbHj  TeH,  IH 

The  periodic  character  of  the  relation  between  the  proper- 
ties of  the  elements  and  their  atomic  weights  is  especially 
evident  in  their  physical  properties,  which  are  more  readily 
compared  than  the  so-called  chemical  properties,  as  they 
admit  of  measurement,  although,  on  account  of  our  imper- 
fect knowledge,  comparison  is  at  present  possible  only  to 
a"  very  limited  extent.  One  of  the  few  physical  properties 
which  has  been  determined  for  most  of  the  elements  is  the 
specific  gravity  in  the  solid  state  ;  now,  on  comparing  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  various  elements  we  find  that  they 
do  not  increase  progressively  with  increase  of  atomic 
weight,  but  that  they  increase  and  diminish  periodically. 
Hence,  as  Lothar  Meyer  has  shown,  on  taking  the  atomic 
volumes,  or  quotients  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements 
divided  by  their  specific  gravities  in  the  solid  state,  as 
absciss£e,  and  the  atomic  weights  as  ordiuates,  a  curve  is 
obtained  which  exhibits  a  series  of  maxima  and  minima, 
viz.,  five  maxima  and  five  minima  in  the  portion  which 
includes  barium  and  the  elements  of  lower  atomic  weight. 
The  most  electro-positive  elements,  lithium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, rubidium,  and  caesium  form  the  five  maxima  ;  but 
with  increase  of  atomic  weight  the  height  to  which  Lhe 
curve  rises  also  rapidly  increases,  namely,  in  the  proportion 

Li:Na:K:Eb:Cs  =  12:24:46:57:79. 

The  remaining  physical  properties  of  the  elements,  so  far 
as  they  are  known  to  us,  appear  to  be  subject  to  similar 
periodic  variation,  but  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  and  their 
properties  the  reader  is  referred  to  L.  Meyer's  work,  Die 
vtodemeii  Theorlen  der  Chemie  (Breslau). 

The  establishment  of  the  periodic  law  may  truly  be  said 
to  mark  an  era  in  chemical  science,  and  we  may  anticipate 
(hat  its  application  and  extension  will  he  fraught  with  the 
hiost  important  consequences.  It  reminds  us  how  im- 
portant above  all  things  is  the  correct  determination  of 
the  fundamental  constants  of  our  science — the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements,  about  which  in  many  cases  great 
uncertainty  prevails ;  it  is  much  to  be  desured  that  this 
aaay  not  long  remain  the  case.  It  also  affords  the  strongest 
jncouragement  to  the  chemist  to  persevere  in  the  search 
for  new  elements.  (h.  e.  a.) 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

As  has  been  already  explained  (p.  520)  it  was  at  one 
time  thought  that  certain  chemical  compounds  were  pro- 
ducible only  through  •  the  agency  of  living  things,  and  the 
name  "  organic  chemistry"  was  in  consequence  conferred 
upon  this  branch  of  the  science.  The  progress  of  discovery 
has',  however,  served  to  break  down  the  barrier  that  was 
supposed  to  exist  between  those  and  purely  inorganic  com- 
pounds, since  it  has  been  found  possible  to  build  up  artifi- 
cially a  very  large  number  of  compounds  formerly  regarded 
as  essentially  organic.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  many 
living  things  elaborate  compounds  which  can  in  no  sense 
be  regarded  as  organic — such  as  the  silica  of  grasses,  the 
carbonate  of  calcium  secreted  by  molluscs,  <Src.,  and  the  tri- 
calcic  phosphate  forming  the  bones  of  the  higher  animals. 

Although  the  number  of  elements  entering  into  Uie 
composition  of  organic  compounds  is  comparatively  small, 
yet  these  compounds  fi\r  exceed  inorganic  bodies  both  iu 
number  and  complexity  of  composition.  It  is  indeed  the 
vast  and  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  organic  componndt 
that  render  it  necessary  to  form  a  separate  branch  of  the 
science  for  their  study,  and  not  any  real  chtiiiiral  difference 
between  the  matter  forming  these  and  mineral  compounds. 

Definiiion  and  Character  of  Orgavic  Compminds. — 
Carbon  is  an  invariable  constituent  of  organic  bodies,  so 
that  this  branch  of  the  science  is  sometimes  defined  as 
"  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds."  l"he  best 
chemical  definition  of  organic  compounds,  however,  is  that 
proposed  by  Fi-anklaud,  viz.,  "compounds  the  molecules 
of  which  consist  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  carbon  directly 
combined  either  with  carbon,  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen." 

After  carbon,  the  elements  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
in  organic  compounds  are  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
■Sulphur,  phosphorus,  the  halogens,  silicon,  boron,  and  the 
metals  are  of  ccmparatively  rare  occurrence.  The  number 
of  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  organic  molecules 
is  often  very  great — far  exceeding  the  atoms  of  the  most 
complex  molecule  of  a  mineral  substance.  Thus,  stearin 
contains  173  atoms,  and  albumin  no  less  than  226. 
Chemical  bodies  that  are  possessed  of  great  complexity  of 
composition  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  split  up  under  the  influence  of  the  physical 
forces  and  chemical  reagents  ;  thus  organic  compound.""  are 
as  a  class  characterized  by  theu-  instability. 

Ultiviate  Analysis  of  Orgaiiic  Compounds. 

Before  the  formula  of  an  organic  compound  can  be 
determined,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  its 
several  constituents — that  is  to  say,  to  make  a  quantitative 
analysis  of  it.  The  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen  being 
of  paramount  importance  are  generally  first  determined. 
The  method  employed  depends  upon  the  fact  that  all 
organic  compounds  undergo  combustion  when  heated  with 
easily  reducible  oxidizing  substances,  their  carbon  being 
oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  their  hydrogen  to  water. 
These  two  products  of  combustion  being  collected  in  suit- 
able apparatus  and  weighed,  the  necessary  data  for  calcti- 
lating  the  amounts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  obtained. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  process. 

Determijiafioii  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. — A  tube  of 
Bohemian  hard  class  of  about  10  or  14  mOlimeties  internal 
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Fio.  1. — Combustion  Tw  be 


o-«.  pore  cuprlc  oxide:  a~h,  mlxtnre  of  substance  and  CnO:  fr-^.rtnslnBBfruiD 
nijxiDir  wire;  c-i  pure  CuO:  d-t.  uif^tollic  copper;  *-/,  plug  ol  asbestot 

diameter,  after  being  scnipixlously  cleaned  and  dried,  v$ 
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drawn  off  in  tbe  blowpipe  flanie  eo  at,  to  leave  a  tailed 
extremity  of  the  form  shown  iu  figure  1.  The  open  end  of 
the  tube  is  then  held  in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  till  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  glass  is  rouuded  off.  This  tube,  known 
as  the  comhttstion  lube,  is  from  500  to  800  milliiuctres  in 
length,  according  as  the  subsiaucc  coutaiub  little  or  much 
carbon. 

The  substance  generally  emplo)-ed  to  effect  the  combustion 
of  carbon  compounds  is  cupric  oxide  (CuO),  and  as  this 
oxide  is  of  a  8ome\Yhat  hygroscopic  nature,  it  is  necessary 
to  dry  it  thoroughly  before  use.  and  then  exclude  it  carefully 
from  the  air.  ShouM  these  precautions  not  be  observed, 
the  oxide  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  aud  when  heated  in 
the  combustion  tube  this  water  distil.-<  over  and  is  weighed 
with  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  substance. 
It  is  therefore  found  con\enient  in  practice  to  have  another 
glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end  aud  closely  corked  at  the 
other  for  the  reception  of  the  cupric  oxide.  This  tube  is 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  enough  cupric  oxide  to  fill 
the  combustion  tube,  and  its  diameter  is  such  as  to  allow 
it  to  be  introduced  iiito  the  open  end  of  the  ci'Uibus- 
tion  ttfbe. 

The  substance  for  analysis,  after  being  finely  powdered,  is 
dried  in  a  water  oven  at  100'  C.  till  it  ceases  to  lose  ^\  eight, 
or,  if  decomposed  by  heat,  in  a  vacuum  over  some  water- 
arbsorbing  substance,  such  as  strong  sulphuric  ac"id  or 
calcium  chloride.  When  dry  it  is  transferred  to  a  small 
stoppered  bottle  or  corked  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of 
about  40  or  50  millimetres  in  length. 

The  apparatus  for  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  is  a  series 
of  light  glass  bulbs  (figs.  2  and  3)  containing  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  (KHO)  of  sp.  gr.  1-27,  through  which 
the  gases  evolved  during  the  combustion  are  obliged  to 
pass.  It  is  customary  to  attach  to  one  end  of  the  potash 
bulbs  a  small  glass  tub"?  drawn  to  a  point  at  its  free  end, 
and  containing  a  small  piece  of  solid  potash  enclosed 
between  plugs  of  cotton  wool.  This  appendage  is  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  any  trace  of  carbon  dioxide  or  mois- 
ture carried  over  from  the  bulbs  by  the  escaping  gases 


l"io.  2. — Liobig'e  Potash  Bulhe.        Fia  3.— (Joijslcr's  Potasli  Bulb... 

The  water  formed  by  the  combustion  is  collected  in  a 
tube  (fig.  4)  filled  with  fragments  of  dried  calcium  chloride 
or  pumico  stone  wetted  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  combustion  tube  when  clinrgcd 
is  heated  in  a  furunco  which  consists 
essentially  of  a  row  of  gis  burners  cou- 
Ktructud  so  as  to  burn  a  mixture  ot  coal 
gas  and  air,  and  thus  obtain  a  non- 
luminous  but  very  hot  flame.  Two 
forms  of  furnace  are  in  common  iiso  in 
laboratories.  In  Ilofmann's  furnace  a 
clay  cylinder  perforated  by  n  large  number  of  very  fine  holes 
is  fitted  over  the  end  of  each  gas  burner,  thus  dividing  the 
escaping  gas  into  a  number  of  fine  ptreania,  and  so  ensuring 
its  perfect  combustion.  In  Oriffin's  furnace  the  burners  are 
constructed  on  Bunsen'a  principle,  that  is.  each  burner  is 
perforated  by  holes  at  its  lower  cud  do  that  a  mixture  of 
gas  and  air  escapes  from  its  upper  extremity.  The  com- 
bustion tube  is  snppoited  on  a  tjiiu  iron  trough  lined  with 
a-bestos,  tlio  whole  beii-;^  enclctcd  by  unglnzcd  tilo^ 


Fio.  i. — Calcium 
Cliloriilo  Tube 


The  cupiic  oxide  iutended  for  use  u  firet  heated  to  red- 
ness ill  a  crucible,  and  tran^feiTed  while  still  hot  to  its 
tube,  wherein  it  is  allowed  to  cooL  When  sufficiently  cool 
the  cork  i.s  withdniwn,  and  enough  cupric  oxide  poured 
into  the  combustion  tube  to  occmiy  about  -Jth  of  its  length. 
The  tube  or  bottle  containing  the  dried  pulverized  sub- 
stance having  been  weighed,  about  half  a  gramme  is  then 
introduced  into  the  combustion  tube,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  cupric  oxide  is  poured  down  after  it.  The  bottle  being 
again  weighed  gives  the  exact  weight  of  the  substance 
employed.  The  ^ubstance  iu  the  combustion  tube  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  cupric  oxide  by  stirring  it  about 
with  a  long  wire  with  corkscrew  jjoiiit. 

More  cui'  '"  oxide  is  now  added  till  the  tube  i^  filled 
nearly  to  its  open  end,  and  a  plug  of  freshly  ignited 
asbestos  is  final  _  introduced.  The  tube  is  then  gently 
tapped  while  in  a  horizontal  position  so  as  to  cause  a  slight 
subsidence  of  the  contents,  thus  allowing  a  free  passage  for 
gas  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  calcium  chloride 
tube  is  fitted  into  the  open  end  of  the  combustion  tube  by 
means  of  a  tightly  fitting  cork  or  caoutchouc  stopper,  and 
the  potash  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  calcium  chloride 
tube  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing  bound 
tightly  round  with  thin  copper  wire.  ISoth  the  potash 
bulbs  and  calcium  chloride  tube  are  carefully  weighed 
before  being  attached.  The  whole  apparatus  as  arranged 
for  the  combustion  is  shown  in  fig.  5  : — 


ji>i:it   '  -— ^---  -— — — -  — 

"io.  B. — Arpar.ilus  airangul  for  a  Combiistion. 

The  front  part  of  the  tube  is  fii-st  heated  to  redness,  aud 
the  gas  burners  are  then  gradually  tiu-ued  on  so  as  to  cause 
the  slow  combustion  of  the  substance.  When  no  more 
bubbles  pass  into  the  potash  solution  the  gas  burners  are 
hirned  out,  the  point  of  the  tail  of  the  combustion  tube  is 
broken  ofl',  and  dry  air  passed  through  the  whole  system  to 
sweep  out  the  last  traces  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
vapour  lingering  in  the  tube.  In  cases  where  great 
accuracy  is  required  it  is  desirable  to  sweep  out  the  com- 
bustion tube  first  with  a  current  of  pure  oxygen  and  then 
with  air.  This  ensures  the  complete  oxidation  of  any  trace 
of  carbon  that  may  havo  escaped  the  first  combu.stion. 

When  the  operation  is  completed  the  potash  bulbs  and 
calcium  chloride  tube  ore  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the 
atinaspheric  temperature  and  then  again  weighed.  The 
increase  in  weight  gives  the  respective  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  ivroducecL  Since  carbon  dioxide  contains 
In  11  parts  by  weight  3  of  carbon  (COj  =12-1-2x16  =  44), 
.,\  of  the  weight  ot  the  CO^  obtained  is  due  to  carbon. 
Similarly  '  of  the  weight  of  the  water  found  is  due  to 
hydrogen  (HjO  =  2  x  1  -h  16  =  IS).  It  is  customary  to  ex- 
press the  results  in  parts  per  cent.  In  practice  the  hydro- 
gen usually  comes  out  a  little  too  high,  and  the  carbon  a 
little  too  low. 

Cupric  oxide  is  sometimes  replaced  by  lead  cb.romate 
in  cases  where  the  substance  is  difficultly  combustibk,  and 
more  particr.l.irly  when  the  compound  contains  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  sulphur.  In  these  latter  cases  were  cupric 
oxide  cmi>Uned,  cupric  chloride  or  bromide  would  be 
fornjed.  and  might  volatilize  over  into  the  calcium  chloride 
tube,   thus  unduly   increasinjt    its   weight.       Sulphur   in 
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presence  of  cupric  oxide  is  oxidized  to  SOj,  and  tlris  gas 
if  allowed  to  pass  iuto  the  potash  bulbs  would  be  absorbed, 
riicso  sources  of  error  are  avoided  by  the  employment  of 
lead  chromate,  because  nou-volatilo  lead  chloride  or  bro- 
mide are  formed,  and  sulphur  is  osidized  to  SO3,  which  is 
Used  as  PbSO^.  When  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  are 
l)iu-ut  with  cupric  oxide,  nitrogeu  dioxide  b  likely  to  be 
formed,  and  this  on  meeting  the  air  and  potash  in  the 
bulbs  is  absorbed,  aud  increases  the  weight  of  the  CO, 
apparatus.  To  obviate  this  source  of  error  it  is  necessary 
when  dealing  with  nitrogenous  bodies  to  plug  the  end  of 
the  combustion  tube  with  a  roll  of  freshly  reduced  copper 
gauze.  This  being  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  during  the 
entire  operation  decomposes  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  aud 
retaining  the  oxygen,  allows  only  nitrogen  to  escape.^ 

When  the  substauee  to  be  aualyzed  is  a  liquid,  a  known 
weight  is  sealed  up  in  a  small  glass  bulb  (fig.  6). 

After  sealing  and  weighing  (the 
weight  of  the  empty  bulb  having 
been  previously  determined)  the 
neck  of  the  bulb  is  broken  off,  and  ^"-  6.— Glass  Bulb  for  the 
the  broken  portion,  together  with  ^:^^.  °'  "^"^'^ 
the  bulb  itself,  introduced  into  the 

combustion  tube,  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  cupric 
oxide,  &c.,  in  the  usual  manner.  In  burning  liquids  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  combustion  tube  is,  a's  with  solids, 
first  heated  to  redness ;  the  portion  containing  the  bulb  is 
then  gradually  warmed  so  as  to  expel  the  liquid,  which  is 
thus  made  to  distil"  slowly  over  the  red-hot  cupric  oxide 
which  effects  its  combustion. 

The  aualysis  of  gaseous  organic  compounds  is  effected 
in  eudiometers,  or  iu  special  apparatus,  of  which  several 
f.n-ms  have  been  devised.  (See  Bunsen's  Gasometry,  Sutton's 
Volumetric  Analysis,  Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  &c.) 

Bet-n-minntion  of  Nitrogen. — Two  methods  are  in  use 
for  determining  this  element.  Will  and  Varrentrapp's 
method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  many  nitrogenous 
bodies  when  heated  with  caustic  alkalies  yield  their  nitro- 
gen iu  the  form  of  ammonia.  A  known  weight  of  the 
substance  is  intimately  mixed  with  soda-lime,^  and  then 
heated  in  a  combustion  tube,  the  ammonia  being  absorbed 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  contained  iu  a  glass  apparatus 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  tube.     (See  fitr.  7.) 

In  conducting  an  operation  of  this  kind  some  soda-lime 
is   first    introduced 

into  the  tube;  the    XA  J3 

substance  is  then 
mixed  intimately 
with  more  soda- 
lime  in  a  mortar, 
and  the  mixture 
traasferred  to  the 
tube :    the   mortar 


I 
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Fio.  7  — Determination  of  Nitrogen  by  'Will 

and  Varrentrapp's  metliod. 
A  B,  coi«bostton  tube;o»,  »oda-llme  ;  6  c,  mlltlun.; 

ecj.  rinsings;  d  e,  EOda-Ume;  «/.  asbtstospluc:  C, 

acid  bulbs. 

is  next  rinsed  out  Avith  more  soda-lime,  aud  the  rinsings 
are  added  to  the  content."?  of  the  tube,  which  is  finally 
filled  up  -n-ith  pure  soda-lime.  AVhen  charged  the  tube'  is 
[tapped  so  as  to  secure  a  free  passage  for  the  escaping  gas 

">  Altliongh'the  principle-!  npom\-Licli  tlie  determination  of  carbon 
una  hydrogen  in  orcanic  bodies  depends  lomain  nnaltered,  the  process 
lias  receivea  several  modilicntions  which  it  is  tinnectssary  to  describe 
in  detail.  Tlni')  In  some  laboratories,  instead  of  the  potash  bulbs,  a 
tnljo  filled  with  "soja-lime''  is  employed,  and  the  substance,  instead  of 
''Ciii;  mixed  -nith  the  CiiO  in  the  tube,  is  placed  in  a  Pmnll  boat  ol 
porcelain  or  platinnm.  and  a  slow  stream  of  n.'jygen  kept  going  duriii" 
tho  whole  process.  Other  oxidizers  have  l>cen  also  propos etl  instead  <.l 
rapric  oxule,  such  n-i  potas«inm  perchlorate  or  a  mixture  of  snlphuri.- 
acid  and  silver  iodate,  in  which  latter  process  the  carbon  is  detci-mincd 
•  .irectly  from  the  amount  of  CO.  prodnccd,  and  the  hydroien  indirect h- 
[[""co  °  °'"°""*  °^  oiygen  consiuned  ininas  the  quantity  contained  iii 

=  Sodn-liino  i,  plepa^a  by  sl.nkir!;  cinicltlimo  Trith  a  rtroDg  solution 
or  cansfr   .„i.n.„nd  thou  heating  till  thoronthly  dry. 


(as  m  the  combustion  for  the  determination  of  C  and  H),  and 
after  it  is  laid  in  the  trough  of  the  gas  furnace,  the  ackl 
bulb  is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  tightly  fitting  cork. 
The  combustion  is  performed  in  precisely  the  same  maimer 
as  in  the  process  of  burning  with  cupric  oxide  ;  when  it  is 
completed  the  tail  of  the  tube  is  broken  off,  and  air 
drawn  through  the  apparatus  so  as  to  draw  the  last  traces 
of  ammonia  iuto  the  acid.  If  the  substance  contaips 
much  nitrogen  it  is  advisable  to  mix  it  with  some  com- 
pound which  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas  when  heated 
in  the  tube.  Sugar  or  starch  are  convenient  substances 
for  this  purpose.  This  dilution  of  the  ammonia  prevents 
its  too  rapid  absorption  by  the  acid,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  risk  of  acid  being  drawn  back  into  the  hot  tube. 

Having  by  the  above  process  obtained  the  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammonium  chloride,  its  quantity  is  deter- 
mined by  precipitation  as  ammonio-platinic  chloride, 
(NH^)oPtCl|.,  the  analysis  being  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  ammonium 
by  means  of  platinic  chloride.  In  calculating  the  results 
the  requisite  data  are  furnished  by  the  facts  that  223'2 
parts  of  the  double  salt  contain  14  of  nitrogen,  or  197'5 
parts  of  platinimi  correspond  to  28  of  nitrogen.  Thus,  if 
w  —  weight  of  substance  taken,  W  the  weight  of  double 
salt  obtained,  P  the  weight  of  platinum,  and  N  the  weight 
,    .,  ,         „     W  X 14       P  X  28       ,      lOON  , 

of  nitrogen,  we  have  ^=  223  2  ""^  19^6  '  "'^'^  "l^  ^" 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

lustead  of  determining  the  ammonia  gravimetrically  it 
may  be  absorbed  by  a  known  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  standard  strength,  and  the  amount  of  acid  neutra- 
lized determined  by  adding  litmus,  and  then  a  standard 
solution  of  soda  till  complete  neutralization  is  effected  as  iu 
ordinary  acidimetrical  determinations. 

In  cases  where  nitrogen-containing  bodies  do  not  yield 
the  whole  of  that  element  as  ammonia  on  ignition  with 
soda-lime,  Dumas's  process  is  employed.  This  process 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  allniti-ogenous  substances  yield 
their  nitrogen  iu  the  free  state  when  burnt  with  cupric 
oxide,  aud  in  presence  of  ignited  metallic  copper.  Tho 
method  is  thus  carried  out. 

A  combustion  tube  of  suitable  length  is  sealed  off  at  one 
end,  and  about  2  or  3  inches^f  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate 
(NaHCOj)  introduced,  after  which  a  small  quantity  of 
cupric  oxide  is  added.  A  known  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance, intimately  mixed  with  cupric  oxide,  is  next  intro- 
duced, aud  then  a  further  quantity  of  pure  cupric  oxide, 
the  remainder  of  the  tube  being  finally  filled  up  with  3  or 
4  inches  of  freshly  reduced  copper  gauze  plugging.  No 
special  precautions  need  be  taken  to  keep  the  cupric  oxide 
dry.  A  gas  passage  having  been  secured  through  the  tube 
in  the  usual  manner,  a  delivery  tube  is  tightly  adapted 
to  the  open  end  of  the  combustion  tube. 

The  tube  is  placed  in  a  gas  furnace,  and  the  end  of  tho 
delivery  tube  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  a  mercurial  trough.  The  hi-st  proceeding  is  to 
exjjel  the  air  from  the  apparatus.  This  is  effected  by  heatmg 
a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  in  the  po6- 
terior'part  of  the  combustion  tube  tiU  a  bubble  of  the  gas 
received  into  caustic  potash  solution  is  wholly  absorbed. 
When  the  apparatus  is  entirely  fUled  with  carbon  dioxide, 
a  graduated  receiver  containing  about  ^  of  its  volume  of 
caustic  potash  solution,  the  remainder  being  filled  with 
mercui-y,  is  inverted  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  as  iu 
ordinary  cases  of  gas-receiving  over  the  mercurial  trough. 
The  combustion  is  then  proceeded  with  iu  the  usu.il 
manner, — the  anterior  pfirtiou  of  the  tube  containing  tho 
metallic  cnppcr  being  fii-st  heatal  to  reduess,  and  the  heat 
gradually  can-ied  back  till  the  combustion  is  completec', 
when  ninro  of  the  N.iHCOj  iu  the  posterior  part  i.s  heated 
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so  06  to  eipel  the  last  traces  of  nitrogen.  The  CO.,  pro- 
duo6d  by  the  combustion  and  from  the  NallCOj  being 
abeorbod  by  the  potash  solution,  the  graduated  receiver 
contains  only  the  whole  volume  of  pure  nitrogen.  The 
receiver  and  ita  contents  are  accordingly  transferred  to  a 
vessel  of  water — the  mercury  and  potash  solution  allowed 
to  be  replaced  by  water,  the  receiver  is  raised  till  the 
pressure  is  equalized  by  the  water  being  at  the  same  level 
both  inside  and  outside,  and  the  volume  of  gas  is  read  off, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room  and  the  height  of 
the  barometer  being  at  the  same  time  noted. 

E  N  =  weight  of  nitrogen  in  grammes,  t°  the  tompera- 
toro  of  the  air,  b  the  height  of  the  barometer,  e  the  tension 
of  aqueous  vapour  at  the  temperature  t°,  and  V  the  volume 
of  nitrogen  in  cubic  centimetres — 

^__..        0-0012562 

"-^  '  (1  +  0UU367O760 

(0-0012562  being  wt.  of  1  c.c.  of  N  at  0°  C.  and  760 
mm.  bar.). 

Delerniitiation,  of  the  Halogen  £/ements.  Sulphur,  and 
Phoephonts. — The  halogens  are  sometimes  determined  as 
stiver  salts,  by  burning  a  known  weight  of  the  substance 
with  pure  quicklime  in  a  combustion  tube,  dissolving  in 
ddute  nitric  acid,  and  adding  silver  nitrate.  Sulphur  and 
phosphorus  may  be  determined  by  fusing  a  known  quantity 
of  the  substance  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  hydroxide 
and  nitrate  in  a  silver  dish.  The  sulphur  is  by  this  moans 
OKidiaed  to  sulphuric  and  the  phosphorus  to  phosphoric 
acid,  and,  on  dissolving  the  fused  mass  and  acidulating, 
these  acids  can  be  estimated. 

By  the  method  of  Carius  the  halogens,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus  can  be  determined,  if  necessary,  in  one  opera- 
tion. A  known  weight  of  the  substance  is  sealed  up  in  a 
strong  glass  tube  with  about  20  times  its  weight  of  nitric 
acfd  (sp.  gr,  1-4),  and  the  tube  then  heated  for  some  hours 
in  an  oil-bath  to  a  temperature  of  140°  -  300°  C.  The  sub- 
stance is  completely  oxidized  by  this  operation,  the  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  being  converted  into  their  respective  acids, 
so  that  their  determination  then  becomes  an  operation  of 
inorganic  analysis.  If  halogens  are  present,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  add  a  few  crystals  of  silver  nitrate  before  sealing 
up  the  tube.  After  the  operation  the  haloid  silver  salt 
is  filtered  off,  the  excess  of  silver  is  removed  from  the  lil- 
trato  by  IICl,  and  HjSO^  or  HjPO^  is  determined  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Determination  of  Oxygen. — Although  several  processes 
Imve  been  devised  for  the  direct  estimation  of  osj-gen  (by 
Banmhauer,  J[aumen6,  and  Mitscherlich),  they  are  seldom 
employed  in  laboratories.  This  element  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  "  difference,"  i.e.,  by  adding  the  percentages  of  the 
other  elements,  and  subtracting  the  result  from  100. 

FornwliB  and  Comtilulion  of  Organic  Compounds. 
Empirical  Formulce. — Having  by  the  above  methods  of 
analysis  arrived  at  the  percentage  composition  of  a  sub- 
stance, the  next  step  is  to  determine  its  formula.  The 
empirical" formula  is  obtained  by  dividing  each  percentage 
number  by  the  atomic  weight  ef  its  respective  olomont. 
Thus,  supposing  an  analysis  of  common  alcohol  gave  the 
following  percentage  numbers  : — 

Cnvbon - -. " ...62-16 

Hydrogen 13-06 

Oxj'gen  (by  dillcrence) - iV7^ 

100-00 
Deviling  these  by  the  respective  atomic  wciglits — 


34-79 


O=5^«  =  4-3.H=12^=13-0.O  =  ?A^ 


2-2, 


TIkbo  numbers  show  that  the  atoms  of  C,  II,  and  0  urc 


present  in  numbers  having  the  ratios  2:6:1,  since  by  the 
atomic  theory  the  atoms  of  each  clement  must  exist  in  a 
compound  in  integral  numbers.  The  differences  between 
the  integral  and  fractional  numbers  are  justly  assignable 
to  the  unavoidable  "experimental  errors"  of  analysi.-.. 
Thus  tho  simplest  formula  that  can  be  given  to  alcohol 
from  the  foregoing  analysis  is  C'^HuO,  and  it  is  usual  to 
express  the  results  in  the  following  manner : — 

l-heory  C-HjO.  FooniL 

C,  =24  =  52-17  C 1 52-15 

Br,=  6  =  13-04  H 130(5 

0=10  =  34-79  O  (by  diQerence)  34-79 

40  10000  10000 

This  imaginary  example  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
determination  of  empirical  formulae  cannot  be  made  accord- 
ing to  any  fixed  set  of  rules.  The  errors  of  experiment  are 
seldom  .;o  small  as  in  the  supposed  illustration,  and  in  cafes 
where  these  are  large,  and  where  the  substance  contains  a 
large  number  of  atoms  in  its  wolecide.  great  difficulty  is 
often  experienced. 

Molecular  Formulce. — The  formulas  obtained  by  the 
method  just  described  express  simply  the  ratios  existing 
between  the  numbers  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  a  sub- 
stance, without  regard  to  the  actual  number  of  atoms  in 
such  a  molecule.  Eea.-'oning  downwards  from  the  Liw  of 
Avogadro,  which  has  been  explained  in  the  foregoing  por- 
tions of  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  volume  of  such 
molecules  as  do  not  I'.idergo  dissociatiou  when  heated  is 
always  equal  to  the  -.olume  of  the  molecule  (2  parts  by 
weight)  of.  hydrogen.  To -ascertain  molecular  formulj, 
therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  determine  the  vajiour- 
density  of  the  substance  as  referred  to  hydrogen.  Thus 
the  analysis  of  benzene,  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  from 
coal  tar,  leads  to  the  formula  C'U,  but  there  is  nc 
evidence  to  show  w^hether  its  molecular  formula  is  CH. 
CjHj,  CjHj,  C^H,,  CsHj,  or  CJI...  By  experiment  its 
vapour  density  is  found  to  be  39,  so  that  its  molecular 
weight  is  78.  Dividing  this  number  in  the  i-atio  C  :  11, 
i.e.,  12:1,  we  obtain  72:6  as  the  actual  ratio  of  the 
weights  of  C  and  H  existing  in  the  molecule.  Seventy- 
two  parts  of  C  correspond  to  y^  =  6  atoms,  and  G  parts  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  correspond  to  i  =  G  atom.s,  so  that  the 
molecular  formula  of  benzene  L'  C^Uq. 

Again,  with  respect  to  alcohol.  The  vapour-density 
(H=l)  is  23,  so  that  its  molecular  weight  is  4C.  This 
number,  however,  agrees  with  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
substance  having  the  formula  CMl.O,  since  12x2-fG 
-I- 16  =  46 ;  hence  this  formula  niuf^t  be  assigned  to  alcohol, 
and  we  have  an  illustr.ttiou  of  a  case  in  -which  the  eriipiri- 
cal  and  molecular  formulte  are  identical. 

Belennination  of  Va]>our-drnsity. 

In  prnctico,  the  vapour-density  is  dettrniined  by  tho 
methods  of  Dumas  or  Hofmann. 

Dunuts's  Method. — In  Dmaus'a  proopsn  the  wiiglit  of  a  l<no«-.i 
volunif  of  'aiorn-  is  nscertaiiicd  in  tho  follow inp;  manner  (see  fig.  S). 

A  globulur  glass  flask,  as  liglit  n-<  possiblr,  with  a  nock  fusid  into 
it,  is  (irst  provided.  The  capocity  of  tho  globe  may  vaiy  fiom  ,'j 
to  J  litre,  acooidiug  to  the  amount  of  substance  to  be  oiK-ruted  ujion. 
Tho  neck  is  di-awn  out  iu  tho  blowiupo  flume  to  a  capillary  tcriiii- 
nstioD  of  about  one  millimoti-e  diiunctcr,  and  tlun  bout  np  so  as  !•> 
project  above  tho  sarfnce  of  tho  licjuid  of  tho  both  iu  which  the 
globo  is  to  bo  immcisoJ.  Tho  globe  is  Ei-st  «cigh"d  fuU  of  ail' — thu 
temperature  and  height  of  the  barometer  being  noted. 

By  warming  the  globe,  and  plunging  tho  point  of  tho  neck  into 
some  of  tho  licjuid  of  which  the  vapour-dciisitv  is  to  be  delenniiicd, 
a  fcwgr.mracs  of  tho  latter  aro  introduced.  The  globe  and  its  con- 
tents are  then  plunged  into  a  b.ith  of  water,  paraffin,  or  fusiljlc 
metal  kept  at  ft  constjul  ttniiKJi-nture,  at  least  20°  or  30°  C.  obovo 
the  boiling-point  of  the  substance.  A^  soon  as  the  vapour  ceases  tO| 
rush  out  of  tno  capillary  nrifico  of  the  neck,  tho  point  is  se  ileil 
hermetically  by  tho  blowpipe  flame,  tho  height  of  the  baroun  tufi 
and  the  temperatvue  of  the  bath  beinc  obseivtd. 
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'The  globe,  after  being  clc-incd  and  allowed  to  cool,  is  again 
weighed,  the  tempera- 
ture and  height  of  the 
barometer  being  at  the 
lame  time  observed. 
The  capacity  of  the 
globe  is  measured  by 
Creaking  the  point  of 
Iho  neck  under  mercury, 
wlien  the  metal  rushes 
in  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  condensed  vapour. 
As  the  expulsion  of  air 
by  the  escaping  vapour 
is  seldom  complete, 
there  usually  remains  a 
bubble  of  residual  air, 
which  must  be  allowed 
for  by  running  in  a 
known  quantity  of  mer-     ^ 

cury    from   a    burette.        ^■'Itl;       ^ _^ 

The   total   quantity   of  _      o     r>         .  ,r  j^.    . 

mercury  is  then  poured  F'O-S— Dumas  s  Vapour-density  Apparatus. 

out  audits  volume mea-  A,  glass  clobe.  suppni-ted  by  wli-e  elaw;  6.  project- 
sored.     The  calculation      mx  P<""oii  ot  neck:  BB.  bathi  C,  thermomBtcr; 
is  made  from  these  data     ^'  S'"""'"""  '"^  heutag  ba-t 
by  the  following  approximative  method : — 

Let  TO  =  weight  of  globe  -f  air  at  the  temperature  t  of  veigbing 
and  heiglit  of  barometer  b ; 
«i'=  weight  of  globe  -I-  vapour  at  the  tempeiatuio^of  seal- 
ing and  height  of  barometer  f ; 
V  =  capacity  of  globe  in  cubic  centimetres ; 
\  =  weight  of  V  cubic  centimetres  of  air  at  {  and  8k 
Then  Di  —  A  =  weight  of  vacuous  globe  ; 
to'-(7»-  Ai  =  weight  of  substance. 
Let  H  =  wt  of  V  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  t  and  V,  thon  the  vaponr- 
density  (d)  referred  to  hydrogen  is 

-("i-A> 

H 


a=i 


When  residual  air  (r)  is  fonnd  in  tlio 
globe,  V  —  r=  capacity  of  globe. 

In  veiy  exact  determinations  cor- 
rections must  bo  mads  for  (1)  the 
expansion  of  glass,  (2)  the  difference 
of  temperature  and  pressure  between 
the  first  and  second  weigliings  of  the 
globe,  and  (3)  the  difference  in  den- 
sity between  the  drop  of  fluid  remain- 
ing in  the  globe  and  the  density  of 
mercury.  For  most  chemical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  above-given  ap. 
proximatioQ  formula  is  sutBcieutiy 
accurate. 

For  hijli  temperatures  the  globe  is 
iram«sea  in  the  vapours  of  .boiling 
mercury,  cadmium,  or  zinc,  and  the 
apparatus  is  modified  accordingly. 

Ouy-Lussacand  Hofmann's  Methods. 
— These  methods  have  for  their  object 
the  measurement  of  the  volume  of 
a  known  weight  of  vapour.  Gay- 
Lussac'a  method,  being  available  only 
for  substances  boiling  below  100°  C., 
has  been  gradually  replaced  by  Hof- 
mann's  modification  (fig.  9). 

A  glass  tube  about  1  metre  in  length 
and  20  mm.  diameter,  closed  at  one 
end,  is  graduated  and  calibrated.  The 
tube  being  filled  with  mercury,  and 
inverted  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  Uiiuid, 

is  practirally  a  barometer  with  an  ex-  Pia  9.  Hofmaim's  Vapour- 
aggeratedlomo«llian  vacuum.     Sur-  density  Apparatus, 

rounding  this  tube  is  a  wider  tube,  aa,  Rrsdaated  bLme.er  tabs 
tnrough  which  the  vapour  of  any  etandlnglo  funnel;  A,  height  of 
liquid  boiling  at  a  constant  tempera-  mercury  column .  Bn,  onter 
tore  can  be  passed,  and  thus  the  baro- 
meter tube  and  its  contents  kept  at 
that  temperature. 

The  substance  of  which  the  vapour- 
density  is  to  be  determined  is  weighed 

about  ■,'5  gram.)  in  a  minute  stoppered     

ytttle,  and  passed  ap  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  Acording 
j»  me  boiling.poin*,  of  the  substance  (which  is,  of  couise,  much 
lowered  by  the  reduced  pressure),  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  water, 
aniline,  or  amylic  alcohol  is  passed  thnjugh  the  space  between  the  ' 


gla83  cylinder  enclosing  baro- 
ineter  tube;  t,  tube  by  which 
hot  vapour  is  introduced;  f, 
tube  by  which  hot  vapour  and 
overflow  of  mercury  eacape;  / 
Is  connected  with  the  flask  of 
bnillng  liquid,  and  ''  with  a 
condenser. 


two  tubes  till  the  temperature  and  volume  of  vapour  remain  con- 
stant. The  height  of  tne  mercury  column,  the  temperatoro  to  which 
the  vapour  is  heated,  and  *he  height  of  the  barometer  in  the  room 
being  observed,  all  the  necessary  data  uro  obtained. 

Let  TO  =  weight  of  substance  in  grammes  ; 

V  =  volume  (in  c.c.)  occupied  by  vapour  at  temperature  (; 

h  =  height  of  mercury  in  tube  above  mercury  in  reservoir  ; 

6  =  height  of  barometer  in  room. 
Then  J  -  A  =  pressure  upon  vapour. 
Let  H  =  weight  of  V  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  a  pressure  b-h  «nd 

temperature  t. 
Then  the  vapoui-density  (d)  referred  to  Lydi-ogea  is 

For  exact  determinations  at  high  temperatures  the  tension  of  mer- 
cury vapour  (c)  at  the  temperature  (i)  must  be  allowed  for,  and  lh» 
pressure  upon  the  vapour  then  becomes  b—h—e. 

In  some  cases  the  substance  of  which  the  moleculfli 
formula  is  to  be  determined  does  not  admit  of  vaporisation, 
being  decomposed  by  heat.  With  such  substances,  some 
method  other  than  the  determination  of  the  vapour-density 
must  consequently  be  resorted  to.  In  the  case  of  acid  or 
basic  compounds,  the  problem  admits  of  easy  solution. 
Thus,  supposing  we  desired  to  determine  the  molecular 
weight  of  acetic  acid  without  having  recourse  to  a  vapour- 
density  determination.  Having  ascertained  that  the  acid 
contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  monobasic,  the  silver  salt  is  pre- 
pared, and  the  amount  of  sQver  determined.  All  the 
necessary  data  are  then  obtained.  Thus,  suppocing  the 
analysis  to  give  64'67  per  cent,  of  metal,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  salt,  i.e.,  the  weight  containing  cne  atom  of 
silver,  will  be  given  by  the  proportion — 

64-67  :  100  : :  108  :  ar . 

\Vhence  , ,_ 

«=167. 

The  weight  of  the  "  acid-radicle  "  is  therefore 

167-108  =  59 

And  as  one  atom  of  H  is  replaced  by  the  Ag,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  acid  i3'60. 

The  empirical  formula  deduced  from  Iho  ultimata 
analysis  would  be  CH2O  =  30,  bo  that  the  molecular 
formula  is  2(CH20)  =  CjH^O,. 

With  polybasic  acids  the  problem  is  somewhat  more 
complex,  but  the  solution  is  effected  in  a  similar  manner, 
i.e.,  by  estimating  the  metal  in  a  normal  salt.  Silver  salts 
are  employed  when  obtainable,  as  they  are  generally 
anhydrous  and  easily  purified  by  crystallization, 

As  a  further  illustration  we  now  give  an  example  of  the  detena>.j- 
ation  of  the  molecular  weight  of  a  basic  substance.  Supposing  an 
analysis  of  the  base  triethylamine  to  have  given  the  following 
results  :— 

Carbon,.. 71-29 

Hydrogen, 1485 

Nitrogen,.. 13-86 


100-00 


The  base  is  monacid,  foi-ming  a  hydrochloride  containing  one  mole, 
cule  of  HCl,  and  this  hydrochloride  forms  a  double  platinum  salt 
containing  two  molecules  of  the  hydrochloride  to  one  molecule  of 
platinum  ;  100  parts  of  the  platinum  salt  left,  on  ignition,  82-14 
parts  of  platinum,  so  that,  to  find  oat  the  amount  of  salt  contaiuini; 
one  atom  of  platinum,  we  have — 


82 -li 


:  197-5  : :  100 
2=614-5. 


Putting  X  for  the  unknown  molecular  weight  of  the  base,  the  mole- 
cular weight  of  the  salt  is — 

2HC1=  73-0 
Pt=197-5 
0^=142-0 


2a- f  412-5 
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I|  WM  slioivn  by  nn.ilysia  that  197  5  parts  of  [ilatinnm  represented 
81 4-6  parts  of  tlio  double  snlt,  so  that — 

2r-'-412r.  =  «H-5 
.-.  i^lOl  . 

Uakiiii,'  uie  of  th«  perocnt.igc  numbers  given  by  ultininto  ainilysN, 
wo  have  the  following  obvious  proiiortions  for  (imling  the  wcightM 
of  tlie  reMpectivo  elements  contained  iji  this  niolccular  weight  :— 

100  :  101  ■  :  71-20  :  C 

100  :  101  :  :  11-85  :  II 

100  ;  101  :  :  ISSU  :  N 

Whence  C  =  720,   H  =  U-9,  X  =  13-9,  and  the  nunilieN  of  the 

atoms  are  : — 


C  = 


72:0. 

12    ' 


6.n=lt^  =  U9.NJf-^0  9D. 


By  the  atomic  theory  these  numbers  must  bo  intcgr.il,  so  that  tlic 
numbers  of  atoms  are  6,  15,  and  1;  and  the  molecular  formula  h 

When  a  base  does  not  readily  form  double  platinum  salts, 
the  molecular  formula  is  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  an 
anhydrous  normal  salt.  In  the  case  of  compounds  which 
are  neither  acid  nor  basic,  and  which  do  not  admit  of 
vaporization,  the  molecular  formula  can  only  be  indirectly 
arrived  at  by  considering  tiie  chemical  transformations  of 
the  compound  and  its  relationship  to  known  substances. 
A  molecular  formula  obtained  by  this  moans  implies  that, 
could  tho  substance  bo  vaporized,  its  molecular  volume 
would  correspond  to  tho  molecular  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Rational  Coiisiilutional,  or  Slnictural  Formiilce. — The 
molecular  formula  of  an  organic  compound  simply  expresses 
the  fact  that  the  molecule  of  such  compound  contains  so 
many  atoms  of  each  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  science  chemists  were  contented  with 
sucli  representation  of  their  analytical  results.  As  the 
science  developed,  however,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
substances  might  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  or 
even  the  same  molecular  formula,  and  yet  cxliibit  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  reagents  totally  distinct  characters. 
These  facts,  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  article,  led  to  tho  necessity  of  devising 
some  method  by  which  organic  formute  could  be  made  to 
represent  the  behaviour  of  the  respective  compounds  under 
the  influenco  of  decomposing  agents — in  other  words,  the 
manner  in  which  the  compound  was  capable  of  splitting  up 
or  of  being  resolved,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  converse 
fact  of  representing  tho  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  a 
compound  were  grouped  together.  Theso  ralioiuil,  consti- 
tutional, or  structural  formuliB  must  bo  regarded  solely 
frtfm  a  chemical  point  of  view ;  they  are  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  chemical  facts,  and  in  no  way  represent  the 
physical  grouping  of  tho  atoms  in  space.  They  may  bo 
most  conveniently  defined  as  artificial  epitomes  of  the  re- 
actions of  compounds,  indicating  that  when  decomposed  the 
compounds  separate  into  such  and  such  groups,  and  that 
when  it  is  possible  to  bring  theso  groups  or  radicles 
together, .  the  compound  can  in  most  cases  be  built  up  or 
synthesized. 

Let  us  now,  by  way  of  illustration,  proceed  to  consider 
the  method  of  arriving  at  tho  constitutional  formula  of 
some  typical  compound. 

Tho  molecular  formula  of  acetic  acid,  as  previously 
shown  by  it.s  ultimate  analysin  and  fhe  determinatiou  of 
.silver  in  its  silver  salt,  is — 

Being  a  monobasic  ucid,  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  is 
replaceable  by  metals.  This  fact  is  cxpressod,  as  in  tha 
case  of  inorganic  acids,  by  the  formula — 

H.C.UjO,. 
But   this   formula   does   not   express   the   whole   of    the 
decompositions  possible  to  tho  acid ;  tho  residue  CjHjOj 
being  capable  of  further  .sulxlivision.  tho  formula  may  bo 


further  duvulo[iod.  Thas,  occtic  acid  may  bo  furraed  by 
tho  action  of  acetyl  chlorido  ujion  water,  accordiug  to  tlm 
reaction^ 

CUr^O.Cl  +  OH ,  =  C^HjO^.H  4-  HCl . 

Thus  the  radicle  acr/i/l  C.^H^O  is  shown  to  enter  into  tho 
composition  of  acotic  ac'd.  and  the  formula  therefore  bo- 
comes — 

H.O.C.,H,0. 

lu  confirmation  of  this  formula  several  reactions  might  bo 
mentioiiod  in  which  the  acetyl  group  Ls  loft  unchanged, 
while  tho  hydroxyl,  HO,  is  withdrawn  and  rfiplaced  by 
other  elements  or  radicles.     For  example — 

H.O.CH.O  +  PCI5  =  C2H3O.CI  -f  HCl'-f     rOCT, 

Actio '.c.-.    i-xK"  Acyuhtirido.  "'^-5.'°^=  o'?.:^!;?:"., 

5(H.O.aUjO)  -I-  P..S5  =  SCU.S.C.HjO)   +  PA 

A«"-c'.a.  ,:,|r±;,^,V        Thlaccneacld.  '^-P'i-J' 

Nn.0.aHjO   +  aHjO.Cl  =  CiHjO.CoHjG.O  +  NaCl. 

S-.<!ljm  occldlc.         ARtjIcliluriaa  Aretlcoxldo  cWoMdc. 

Next  with  respect  to  acetyl  itself.  When  acetic  acid  is 
electrolyzod,  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  and 
carbon  dioxide  and  ethane  (C^H^)  at  the  negative.  Now, 
ethano  can  be  shown  to  be  identical  with  di-methyl  (CHj),, 
so  that  the  radicle  methyl  js  thus  shown  to  exist  in  acetic 
acid — a  fact  which  receives  confirmation  from  sovcral  ro 
actions,  two  of  which  way  be  now  considered. 

When  potassium  cyanide  acts  upon  methyl  iodide,  a 
substance  known  as  acelonitrile  (CHj.CN)  is  produced — 

CH3I      +     KCN     =    CH,.CN    +     KI. 

UeUiyl  ludlJa.    Potassium  cyanl^o.    Ac:;toQltrlle.     Potassium  iodide. 

By  heating  acetonitrilo  with  watsr  or  caustic  potash  solu- 
tion, acetic  acid  and  ammonia  aro  formed,  thus — 

CH,.CN-e20H3  =  CH,.CO.O.H-l-KH,. 

Acoluultrilo.      Wulcr. '  Acellc  ftclj.         Aniraonla. 

When  baiium  acetate  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation, 
it  decomposes  in  tho  manner  shown  by  tho  following 
equation : — 


Ba.0j.(CH3.C0)j  =  C0.(CH3)j  -i-  BaCO, 

i»«»»».       *         Ilarlum 
*"">"«•  c<irl>oa.l« 


Dai'lum  acctjite. 


Thus    the    most    developed   formula   of    acetic   acid    is 
CU3.CO.O. U,  or,  as  it  is  more  conveniently  expressed — 

JCH3 
JCOOH. 

The    bracket   signifiea   that  -the   two   carbon    atotiis   ari< 
directly  united. 

Graphic  Formnla:. — Graphic  formuhs  baring  already 
been  explained  (see  p.  473),  it  is  hero  only  necessary  tu 
illustrate  their  application  to  organic  compounds.  Tlie 
following  arc  typical  examples  :  — 


N'amo  of  Compounrt. 

Acetic  acid. 


Ilatlonnt  Konnula. 

CH, 
COOH 


(a 
tec 


artphk:  Foruiola 

u 

I 

H-C— H 
0=0—0—11 


I'ricthylamiuo.      N  ■<  CjHj  | 

(  C,H,  U-C— U 


H— C— H 
>!    H        I        H    H 


U— U- 


-6 N- 


U    II 


-C— C— H 


H    H 
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Name  oi  Cowpouo  J. 

Urea. 


rttitlonal  Formula. 


CO 


(NH3 


Giapbic  Formula. 

H    O    H 

I       II      I 

N_C-N 


H 


H 


I  PIT 
Triuietbyl-inetliane.  C  {  prr^ 


H    V    H 

I      I      I 

H— C— C— C— H 


H 


H 


H-C-H 

I 
H 


Isomerism. — It  has  been  mentioned  that  organic  Bub- 
itacces  may  have  the  same  percentage  composition  and 
molecular  formula,  and  yet  exhibit  totally  distinct  chemical 
and  physical  characters.  To  this  phenomenon  the  general 
term  isomerism  is  applied,  and  the  compounds  are  termed 
isomerides,  or  are  said  to  be  isomeric.  The  dillerences 
between  isomeric  bodies  are  'well  explained  on  the  view 
that  such  bodies  possess  different  constitutions,  or  that  their 
ilements  are  grouped  in  different  ways.  Constitutional 
formulae  are  thus  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  isomerides.  As  will  be  seen  subsequently, 
there  can  be  several  kinds  of  isomerism,  but  we  shall  here 
restrict  the  term  to  two  classes  of  cases. 

(1.)  Jsoiaerism  proper  or  Physical  Isomerism. — In  these 
cases  the  substances  are  identical  in  their  composition, 
vapour-density,  and  chemical  behaviour,  but  exhibit  dif- 
ferent physical  properties.  Thus  there  are  several  hydro- 
carbons known  as  ierpenes,  having  the  formula  CjgHjg, 
which  exist  in  the  oils  of  turpentine,  lemon,  bergaraot, 
orange,  itc,  and  which  exhibit  the  same  behaviour  under 
tlie  influence  of  chemical  reagents,  differing  only  in  their 
odour  and  action  upon  polarized  light.  Again,  the  empiri- 
cal formula  CjHjO,.  includes  several  organic  acids  (tartaric 
ncid  being  one  of  the  number)  which  are  physical  isomerides 
differing  from  one  another  only  in  their  crystalline  form 
aud  action  upon  polarized  light. 

(2.)  Chemical  Isomerism. — In  these  cases  the  compounds 
are  identical  in  composition  and  ie  their  molecular  formulae, 
but  diifcr  in  physical  propertied  and  chemical  behaviour  in 
certain  reactions. 

For  instance,  by  taking  one  atom  of  hydrogen  from  the 
hydrocarbon  propane  (CjHg)  we  obtain  the  radicle  propyl 
(CsHj),  and  if  we  suppose  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  marsh 
gas  or  methane  (CH^)  to  be  replaced  by  propyl,  we  get  the 
hydrocarbon  tetrane  or  diethyl — 

ii 

H 
H 


C< 


Now  propyl  cau  bo  written  in  two  different  wajrs,  according 
as  the  elements  are  grouped  differently;  thus — 

(CH3CH,CH,)', 
or 

(CHCH.CHJ. 

The  differences  are  still  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  wee 
of  graphic  formulse — 

H    H    H 

I       I      I 
H— C— C— C- 


H     H     H 

I       I       I 
H— C-C— C— H 


H 


H    H 

PlopjL 


II  H 

F?eadopropyI. 

Distinguishing  these  radicles  from  each  other  by  the  uoHtes 
propyl  aud  pseudopropyl,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  have  a  totrane 
containing  propyl  aud  another  containing  pseudopropyl — 

/-CHjCHjCH,  /-CHCH3CH3 

(h  _   (h 

TetrflDc  or  pvopyl-mctliaiie.  Fscudopropjl  nelhane. 

These  formulae  can,  of  course,  be  written  in  a  more  tou- 
densed  form ;  thus — 

CH3.CH(CH3),, 

lle.hyl-pseudopropyl. 


CH3.C3H7 

Tcttane  or 
propyl-zQeLb&ne. 


(aH,)3 

Tetrane  or  liicaliyl. 


CH(CH,)3 . 

Tiluictliyl-mclliund. 

The  graphic  formula;  help  to  show  still  more  clearly  Ikat 
the  elements  can  be  grouped  oidy  in  two  different  ways — 


H 

I 
H— C— H 

I 
H— C— H 

H— C— H 

i 
H— C— H 

I 
H 

Tetrane  or  dethyl. 


H 

I 


H    H 


H— C 


H 


H— C— H 


H 


Trimethyl-methaDe, 


The  fact  thus  shown  possible  by  formulation  is  bono 
out  experimentally.  Two  tetranes  actually  exist, — one, 
which  from  its  mode  of  formation  can  be  shown  to  bo 
propyl-methane  or  diethyl,  having  a  boiling  point  of  1°  C., 
the  other,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  Dseudopropyl-metLane, 
boiling  at  -  15°  C. 

The  experimental  confirmation  does  not,  however,  end 
here.  The  same  isomerism  can  be  shown  to  exist  among 
all  the  derivatives  of  these  tw^o  propyls.     Thus  we  have — 


KURMAL  SEfllEd.                                                                        ] 
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Kamo  of  Compound. 

Fonuuln. 

Eolll'ig           Sj.rrlfic 
I'uint.           gru\ity 

Name  of  Compound. 

Foi-imUa. 

Boiling 
point. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Hexaue  or  Uipropyl 

Propyl  chloride  or  ) 
cliloropropane 

Propyl  broiiiiJc  or 
bromnpiopaue 

Pro)iyl   ioiliJc   or ) 
iodopropuiiB         \ 

Propyl  alooliol  or  j 
ethyl  caibiiiol      j 

rropylamiiic      or ) 
aiiiirloprf>|M]ne     j 
Butyric  acid 

Cjllr.CJl, 

cyr,ci 

CjHj.OlI 
C,ir,.NlL 

c,iF;.cooir 

70° 
46-5° 

71° 
102° 

97-4° 

49-;° 

]«2-5° 

-C09atl6° 
-915.  at    0° 
1-35  at  10° 
l-7flatl6' 

-806  at  15° 

-728  at    0° 
•932  at    0° 

Di-pseudopropyl 

Pseudopropyl  J 
cliloiide         i 

Pt  cu Jopropj-I  j 
Lroniidc        j  

Pscudoi/ropyliodido 

Pseudopropyl    al- 
cohol ordinictliyl  [ 
carbiDol                j 

Pscudopropylamine 

Pseudobutyiic  acid 

(  C»(CH3>3 
(ClJiCH,), 

CIHCHj>,Cl 
CH(Oirj)„Br' 

CH(C^3^J 

ClItCHjVOH 

cni.c.u,),.-su, 

CH(CH3)..C00U 

58° 

39° 

61° 

S9-5° 

82-85° 

32° 
154° 

•67  at  17°' 
•874  at  10° 
1-32  at  13° 
1-70  at  15° 

•786  at  ia° 

•69  at  18° 
-959  at  (f 
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'Btia  list  laigUt  be  considerably  extended,  but  sufficient 
examples-  have  been  given  to  illustrate  the  phenomena 
ondei-  consideration. 

Not  only  do  these  isomeridea  differ  in  physical  pro- 
|«\rtie3,  but  they  exhibit  different  and  characteristic  trans- 
formations under  the  action  of  the  same  reagent  Thus, 
normal  propyl  alcohol  when  oxidized  yields  propionic 
acid  L — 

n    H    H  H    H  0 

H-C— C— C-O-H  +  0,-=H— C— C-C— O— H  +  OH, 

Konnal  propyl  nlcohou  Propionic  add.  W«ler. 

•  Under  the  same  circumstances  pseudopropyl  alcohol  yieUU 
the  substance  known  as  acetone  or  dimethyl  ketone  : — 

H  H 

H— C— H  S— C— H 

H— C— 0-H  +  0=        C=0     -t     OS, 

I  I 

H— C— H  H— C— H 


H 

FMudoproprl  alcohol. 


H 

Aoetom. 


Water. 


The  distinguishing  character  of  this  class  of  isomers  is 
that  the  isomerides  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  same 
series  of  compounds,  or,  according  to  Schorlemmer,  "  they 
contain  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  linked  together." 

Reactions  that  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  compound 
ct^ble  of  existing  in  two  isomeric  modifications  frequently 
result  in  the  production  of  both  isomers,  but  the  precise 
canditions  which  regiUate  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two 
compounds  are  not  yet  knowu. 

Certain  relationships  have  been  showh  to  exist  between 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  isomeric  bodies, 
although 'numerous  exceptions  render  the  exact  e.xpression 
ol  these  relationships  an  impossibility  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  boiling  points  of  the 
canpounds  of  an  isomeric  series  are  lower  than  those  of 
the  normal  series  (see  preceding  table) — or,  more  generally, 
the  boiling  point  is  higher  the  more  simple  the  constitution 
of  the  substance. 

Since  different  amounts  of  heat  are  concerned  in  the 
ppoduction  of  isomeric  bodies,  it  must  bo  admitted  that 
such  bodies  are  stored  with  different  amounts  of  potential 
energy.  Adopting  this  view,  some  chemists  have  recently 
80«ight  an  explanation  of  isomerism  in  the  different  amounts 
of  potential  energy  thus  contained  in  isomerides,  and  have 
tlUown  distrust  upon  the  "constitutional"  theory.  In 
taking  this  view,  however,  the  true  position  seems  raversed 
— the  fact  that  isomerides  contain  different  stores  of 
potential  energy  by  no  moans  does  away  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  possess  different  constitutions.  It  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  difference  of  energy  is  accounted 
for  on  the  view  that  the  bodies  possess  a  differenco  of 
CQoatitutiou,  since  the  contained  energy  results  from  the 
relative  positions  of  the  atoms  or  radicles  with  regard  to 
tho  intra-molocular  chemical  forces. 

Metamerism. — Compounds  having  tho  same  molecular 
fonnula  may  result  from  tho  combination  of  totally  distinct 
radicles,  aud  exhibit  in  consequence  not  only  a  marked 
(iifforenco  of  physical  properties,  but  in  almost  all  cases 
different  chemical  transformations  under  tho  influence  of 
the  aame  reagent.  Such  substances  are  said  to  bo  nuta- 
ni(.ric.  The  suVJoined  examples  illustrate  this  class  of  cases. 
It  is  to  bo  observed  that,  as  with  true  isomeric  compounds, 
two  i.ietamoric  bodies  are  frequently  produced  in  the  same 
iuittioa.     For  instance,  most  of  Ihj  methods  given  for 


obtaining  ethyl  cyanide  yield  a  mixture  of  this  compound 
with  the  isocyaiiide. 

Einpir'uxil  Fonnula,  CjHjN . 


ClI, 

N 

/\ 

H     H 

PropyUmInc 


CIl, 

N 

/\ 

C2H5    H 

llcth}t-«tliylan)la6. 


CHj 

I 

N 

/\ 

CH,    CITj 

Trtmctliylumtne. 


Empirical  Foitrmla,  C^HjO . 

H  n 


HjCj— 0— H      H— C— C— C— O- 


-H     H^C-G— CH, 


AIl/l  alcohol. 


H     H 

Propionic  olrldiydc. 


Empirical  Formula,  C3H5N. 


H,C.,— N^C 


Zrhyl  Isocyaclde  or 
ethyl  cubamlne. 


EjC„— C=N 

Ethyfcyanldo  or 
propionltrUd. 

Polymtritm. — Compounds  having  the  same  percentage 
composition  but  different  vapour-densities  are  said  to  be 
polymeric  ;  thus— 


Name  of  CompounJ. 

Form  n]  a. 

Vapoor- 
dcnftity. 

Boiling 
p«lnt> 

C,H,    =3(C,H,) 

13 
3» 
62 
05 

Gas 

81' 

145° 

210" 

Dihydronaphtlialene 

The  above  list  exhibits  the  rise  in  boiling-point  with  in- 
crease of  vapour-density. 

Polymeric  bodies  may  be  isomeric  or  metameric;   the 
following,  for  example,  are  metameric  polymerides: — 


Formic  aldehyde !  qqii 

Acetic  acid j  pnoH 

Lactic  acid !  COOH 


=  CH,0 

=  C,H,0,  =  2(CH,0) 

=C,H,0,  =  3(CH.O) 


Classification  of  ORaA>-ic  Compouuds. 

Eomolo'jous  Series. — Carbon  being  a  tetrad  element  is 

only  saturated  by  four  atoms  of  a  monad  element,  or  by  any 

number  of  atoms  the  joint  atomicities   of  which  are  equal 

to  four.     Thus  tho  following  are  saturated  compounds : — 

ch;  ,  CHCI3' ,  co"ci,; ,  co/ ,  cn"'ci'  ,  ci; 

Among  inorganic  compounds  many  instances  occur  in 
which  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  element  unite, 
such,  for  example,  as  in  the  ferric  and  manganic  salts.  In 
these  cases,  however,  the  number  of  atoms  thus  entering 
into  combination  is  seldom  great.  In  the  carbon  atom  we 
meet  with  the  greatest  tendency  to  unite  with  similar 
atoms,  and  this  special  property  of  carbon  accounts  for  the 
great  multiplicity  of  organic  compounds. 

Making  use  of  graphic  notation,  the  tetrad  carbon  atom 

is  thus  represented  — C — .     If  two  atoms  of  carbon  unite 

by  one  bond  of  each,  tho  resultant  atomicity  of  the  group  is  6 ; 

if  3  atoms  unite  the  resultant  atomicity  is  8,  and  so  on : — 

I  I  I  I 

_C—      — c—      — c-       — c— 

'      -L    -L    -cL 

I         i         I 

— :—      — c— 
I 

Thus  every  additional  atom  of  carbon  brings  two  aotive 
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unite  of  atomicity  iuto  the  molecule,  aud  if  we  suppose 
these  carbon  atoms  to  be  saturated  by  hydrogen,  we  shall 
have  an  ascending  series  of  hydrocarbons,  each  member  of 
which  differs  from  the  one  beneath  it  by  +Cfl2.  Such 
series  are  known  as  Itmnologoua  series.  The  following  are 
examples ; — 


('H„  Methane. 
C,H|„  Ethane. 
C'jHg,  Propane. 
C<H,|„Tetrane. ' 
t'oHio-Pentane. 


CHjO.    Methyl  alcohol. 
CjH.O,    Ethyl       „ 
CjHjO,    Propyl     „ 
r.HijO,  Butyl       „ 
CjHijO;  Amyl       ., 


CH,0_    Formic  acid. 
CjH\0„   Acetic     „ 
CjHjO,,   Propionic,, 
C.HsO,,    But>Tic  „ 
C„H,/)„  Valeric    „ 


IsoloyoM  Series. — An  iospectioa  of  the  foregoing  formulae 
will  show  that  hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula 
C.Hj,^.,  are  the  only  saturated  compounds,  i.e.,  the  only 
compounds  in  which  the  atom-fixing  powers  of  the  carbon 
atoms  are  completely  satisfied.  If  an  odd  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  be  withdrawn,  a  compound  having  a 
certain  odd  number  of  unsatisfied  units  of  atomicity  (i.e., 
a  "perissad"  radicle)  is  the  result,  and  such  compounds 
are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  free  state.  From  this  and 
previous  considerations  it  follows,  that  "all  hydrocarbons 
contaia  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,"  and 
further,  "  that  the  sum  of  the  atoms  of  monad  and  t-iad 
elements  contained  in  the  molecule  of  a  carbon  compound 
must  also  always  be  an  even  number  "  (Schorlemmer). 

Compounds  containing  an  even  number  of  unsatisfied 
units  of  atomicity,  although  non-saturated,  are  capable  of 
existing  in  the  free  state.  Thus,  commencing  with  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  C„H2„+2  series,  hydrogen 
atoms  can  be  withdrawn  by  pairs,  giving  rise  to  a  descend- 
ing series  of  hydrocarbons,  each  member  of  which  differs 
from  the  one  below  it  by  -f  H2.  Such  series  are  termed 
isologous  series.  The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the 
relationship  between  homologous  and  isologous  series,  aud 
at  the  same  time  the  system  of  nomenclature  used  :— 


Isologous  Serie6.llaoIogoa6  Series.  IsologoUB  SerleB-'lsologoua  Series. 


Name    I 
of  Com- 
pound- 1 


For- 
mula. 


Metlmue    CIT, 
Ucthene    CH, 


Name 
of  Com- 
pound. 


Ethane 
Etbene 
EtbLne 


For- 
mula. 


c,n, 

CjH, 


Name 
of  Com- 
pound- 


Propane 
Propeno 
Proplne 
Propone 


For-  I 
mula,  i 


Name 
of  Com- 
pound. 


For- 
mula. 


CjH,     Hiitane     C,n|„ 
C,H,     Duleno      C,n, 
CjR,  :  HuUne    iC.H, i 
C,Hj  I  Ilutone     C,H, 
I  Butune     C.Hj  I 


nomo- 
Ingoua 
Scrlea. 


Oirjanic  Radicles. — The  meaniugof  the  term  radicle  has 
already  been  explained  (p.  474),  so  that  it  is  here  only 
necessary  to  point  out  the  part  played  by  such  unsaturated 
groups  of  atoms  in  the  formation  of  organic  compouuds. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  an  odd  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  withdrawn  from  a  saturated  hydrocarbon 
of  the  C.H.,,+2  series  leaves  an  unsaturated  group  having 
an  odd  number'  of  unsatisfied  units  of  atomicity.  For 
example  : — 


CU^— H  =  (CH3)' 


Methane. 


MelhyL 


(02H,)"-H=(C,H,r 

Etiiene.  Erbtiiyl 


C,1I,-H  =  (C2H,)' 

Ethane.  ElhyL 

C.ITo.+j — H  =  (C.H2.+1)' 


(C,H,)'-H=(C3H,r 

Propene.  Piopenyl. 

(C.H,.)'-H  =  (C.H„._,)" 

Thus  the  C.II2.+2  hydrocarbons  may  be  conveniently 
regarded  for  some  purposes  as  hydrides  of  C,H2,^.j  radicles, 
a  series  the  members  of  which  enter  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  organic  compounds  of  all  classes. 

Perissad  radicles  are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  free 
ttate  because  on  isolation  two  semi-molecules  unite  ;  for 
instance — 


H  i  H 

I  :  I 

I  =:  I 

U  :•  U 


H     H  ;.  H     H  : 

I     I  ;;  I     I  I 

H— C— 0  -■■  C— 0-H  ; 

I     i  ii  1     !  i 

H     H  .:  H     H  : 


'  Tlie  names  of  perissad  radicles  ore  mr.ile  to  end  in  «?. 


Dimethyl  =  ethsoa.  Diethyl  =  tetranu- 

Generally  2(C.np.+i)  =  C2.n,.+2. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  group  of  atoms 
should  be  capable  of  isolation  in  order  to  constitute  such 
group  an  organic  radicle.  Any  unsaturated  group  which 
through  several  reactions  remains  unchanged  may  be  so 
regarded.-  (See,  for  example,  the  previously  quoted  reac- 
tions of  acetic  acid.) 

The  following  are  additional  examples  of  organic 
radicles : — 

Cyanogen  N^C — ;  in  the  free  state,  NSQ— -CSN. 

Acetyl  (C.H.Oy  =  C0\ 

COOIl 
Carboxyl  (COOII)';  in  the  free  state,  oxalic  acid,    | 

COOH 

While  hydrocarbon  radicles  are  positive  (see  p.  476), 
cyanogen  and  the  oxygen-containing  or  acid  radicles  are 
negative. 

Fatty  and  Aromatic  Grou/:s, — In  order"  to  as.sist  in 
bringing  the  vast  numbers  of  organic  compounds  within 
the  scope  of  some  system  of  classification,  chemists  fre- 
quently adopt  the  convenient  division  of  them  into  fatty 
and  aromatic  groups. 

It  will  be  seen  subsequently  that  most  organic  com- 
pounds may  be  regarded  as  derived  by  substitution  from 
hydrocarbons.'  Starting,  then,  with  the  saturated  hydro- 
carbons C.H„„^.„  ,  the  isologous  series,  down  to  C„1L._5, 
and  some  of  the  members  of  the  C„H2,_4  series,  with  their 
derivatives,  constitute  the  fatty  group,  so  called  because 
many  of  its  members  exist  in  fatty  bodies.  The  hydro- 
carbons of  the  C,H.„_5  ,  &c.,  series,  with  their  derivatives, 
are  termed  the  aromatic  group,  because  many  of  the  com- 
pounds are  obtained  from  balsams,  essential  oils,  gum- 
resins,  and  other  aromatic  substances.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  aromatic  group  is  the  comparative  stability 
of  its  compounds,  for,  whereas  the  artiad  (i.e.,  even)  radicles 
of  the  fatty  group  act  as  unsaturated  groups  entering  freely 
into  direct  combination  with  other  elements,  the  aromatic 
radicles  act  more  like  saturated  groups  entering  into  direct 
combination  only  with  difficulty,  and  forming  substitution 
compounds  with  comparative  ease. 

The  division  here  made  between  fatty  and  aromatic 
substances  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  having  a  sharply 
defined  boundary  line.  In  point  of  fact,  the  two  series 
merge  into  one  another,  and  compounds  belonging  to  one 
group  can  be  transformed  into  compounds  of  the  other. 
Thus  benzene,  the  typical  hydrocarbon  of  the  aromatic 
group,  can  be  formed  directly  from  ethine  or  acetylene,  a 
hydrocarbon  of  the  fatty  group,  by  the  polymerization 
effected  by  heat : — 


3C„H2    = 

Ellilue. 


Benzene. 


Also  acetone,  a  substance  directly  obtainable  from  thd 


^  So  numerous,  indeed,  are  tliese  radicles  in  Org.Tnic  Clieniislry  that 
this  branch  of  the  science  has  been  Dame<l  the  "  Chemistry  of  com- 
pound radicles," 

'  ".We  may  therefore  define  that  part  of  our  science  which  is  fieue- 
ruUy  knowTi  as  Organic  Chemistry  as  the  Chemistry  of  the  HydtOt 
ciirlKina  end  their  Derivatives." — Schorlemmer, 
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salts  of  the  fatty  body  acetic  acid,  xvLcn  it  is  Leated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  loses  water  and  ia  transformed  into 
mesitylene  or  trimctbylbenzeno  : — 

3CO(OH5),  -  30H,  =  C„H,(CH3)3 . 

Acetone.  Water."     Tllinclhylbi'll^oDe. 

Families  of  Oiynnic  Cumjwiitds. — Most  of  tho  organic 
Cinupounds  at  present  known  can  be  referred  to  certain 
famUics  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  euuoierate. 

L  Jli/ilrocat'hoaa. — These  are  the  parent  bodies  from 
which  the  remaining  fuuiilies  are  derived.  Their  arrange- 
ment into  homologous  and  isologous  series  has  already 
lieeu  discussed. 

II.  Alcohols. — Formed  from  hydrocarbons  by  the  sub- 
(ttitutiou  of  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen  : — 


CH^  ,  CH3OH 

Muthuie.  3Uthyl  alcolioL 


:tha 


EtimDO. 


CjHjOH 

Etiiyl  olcohoL 


aH;(OH); 

EttieDe  alcohol 


C3Ha 


C3H,0H 


rropaoo.        Pioi'yl  alcohol. 


C,H/(OH), 

Pi-upene  dcoboL 


.    .  (OH),. 

Propenyl  fllcohol. 


C'sH^ 


IIL  I/alui'l  Ether/. — Formed  from   hydrocarbons   by 
Ihe  substitution  of  halugeu  elements  for  hydrogen: — 


CjHa 


C3H7CI 

Propyl  Gliloitdo. 


CjH/Br, 


CsHj" 


C3H5 


.    .   (OH), 

Propenyl  lUcoboL 


Trupano.  Fropyl  cliloi  tdo.         Propone  dlbi-omlde.        Propciiyrtiilodldc. 

IV.  Ethers. — Derived  from  alcohols  by  the  substitution 
of  oiygeu  for  hydroxyl ;  thus,  from 

2(aHjOH) 

Ktliyl  alcohol 

we  have 

EtJjl  oxjilo  or  ether.  Elhcao  oxJilo.  Piopcnyl  oxide. 

V.  S^dphiir,  Selenium,  and  Tellwium  Alcohols  and 
Ethers. — Theso  compounds  are  the  analogues  of  the 
alcohols  and  etlici'a,  oxygen  being  replaced  by  sulphur, 
lie.     The  thio-alcohols  are  known  a.s  merca/Uans : — 

CAOH  ,  C»H,SH  .  C,H,SeH  ,  {C.fi,),S  ,  {C,B,),T:<i; 

_ Etliyl  snlpi.y.      EtliylBclenlo-  „.    ,  „  .    . 


c,h;'{oh) 

Eibotio  ulcolioL 


C,H/0 

Elhcao  oxiilo. 


Pi  01 


Eihfl  jlcohol 


drato  or 
mcicaptai). 


hjdrnic  or  selenium 
mcicDplfln. 


Ethyl 

lulphldo. 


Ethyl 

tcUailde. 


CJI/(0H)2  ,  aH/(SH),  ;  C^H.-'COH), ,  C3H  '"(SH),. 

£  bene  alcohol.    Ethcne  sulipnydrate.    Fropcnyt  alcohol.    Propenyltulphydratc. 

VI.    Aldehydes. — Derived  from   hydrocarbons   by   the 
roplacomeat  of  hydrogen  by  the  radicle  (COII)' :  — 


CH, 

Mothooa 


CH3.COH 


CH, 

Ethaoo. 


C.H^.COH 


Acetic  aldehyde.  Ettiaoo.  Projilonlc  aldehyde. 

VII.  Ketones. — Derived  from  aldehydes  by  tho  replace- 
ment of  hydrogen  in  the  COH  group  by  monad  hydro- 
carbon radicles  : — 


CH3.COH  ,  CH3.CO.CH3 

AcoUc  aldotiydo.    DhnLlbyl-kcionc 


c,n,.co.cii3. 

Pioplonlc  olilchydo.  Ethyl -methyl  ketone. 


C.Hj.COH 


VIII.  Ori/anic  Acids. — Theso  compounds  may  bo  re- 
garded 03  hydrocarbons  iu  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
Gorboxyl : — 


Ucthana 


CII3.C00H 

Acotlc  acid. 


c„u, 

Ethniio, 


CjU/.(COOH)j. 

Succinic  add. 


The  organic  ocida  may  likewise  bo  regarded  as  derived 
from  alcchoL)  by  tho  replacement  of  Hj  by  O  : — 

CII,.Cir,.01I 

Ethyl  olcuhol. 


ClI3.CU.OU 

Acetic  acid. 


Cjn/(OH), 

Ethcnc  nkohol 


C5HjO'(OII)j 

lilycollk  Add. 


C,0./(0I1)., 

Oullc  odd. 


Corresponding  thio-acids  aro  known  thua  :- 


CH.O.OH 

Acetic  odd. 


CJI3O.SH 

tIiIiccIIo  acid. 


IX.   Aiiht/drlda. — Derived  f;om  acldu  by  tho  Bubstitu- 
^a^  of  oxygeu  for  hyrlroxyl.  iind  thus  bearing  tlie  ramo 


relationship  to  tho  acids  that  the  others  bear  to  the  alco- 
hols ;  thus,  from 


2(Cn3.CO.OH) 

Acetic  QCld, 

we  have 


C'„H/CjOj(OH)j 

Succinic  acid. 


2(C,H3CO.OH) 

licnzoic  add. 


C2H/.C2O2.0 

Succinic  anhytlildc 


(C,H,.CO),0. 

Keozolc  oiihydrlde. 


(CH3.C0),0 

Accllc  anhydride. 

Corresponding  thio-compounds  are  capable  of  existing  : — 
(CH3.C0)^S  =  thiacetic  anhydride. 

X.  Acid  Ilalidcs. — Derived  from  acids  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  halogen  elements  for  hydroxyl.  These  compounds 
are  thus  most  conveniently  formulated  as  compounds  of 
an  oxygenated  or  acid  radicle'  with  the  halogens  : — 

,         (C,H30)3l"'    , 

Acetyl  iodklc. 

C^H,0/.Cl2  . 

Succlnyl  chloride 

XI.  Ethereal  Salts  or  Compound  Ethers. — Derived  from 
acids,  organic  or  inorganic,  by  the  substitution  of  a  hydro- 
carbou  radicle  for  the  hydrogen  of  tho  hydroxyl : — 

NOj.OH         ,         NOj.O(CjHj)  ; 

KUilc  add.  Ethyl  nllratu. 


C2H3O.HO 

Acetic  Qcld. 


C,H30.C1 

Acetyl  chloride. 


C.H,0./'.(OH), 

Succinic  add. 


SO,.(OH)o 

SuJpfiurlc  cell" 

P0.(0H)3 

Phosphoric  acid. 


S02.0H.(OC2H,,) 

Ethyl-hydrogen  suliilmtc. 

PO.(OH)2(OC2H,) 

UoDcthyl  phoaphatc. 


SO,.(OC,H,),  ; 

Dk'lhyl  sulphate. 

PO.(OC,H  )3  ; 

Ti'lctliyl  phoapliate. 


C.H3O.OH 

Acetic  add. 


C,H30.(0C,H,) 

Ethyl  ocetato 


The  thio-acids  also  form  ethereal  salts  : 


C,H30.SH 

Thldcctic  acid. 

XIL   Organo-metallic  Bodiis.- 
carbon  radicles  with  metals  : — 

NaCA     ;    Zn(C2H,)j     ;     Su(CA)4 

Sodium  ethlde.  Zinc  ethlde.  Stannic  cthlde. 

XIII.  Amines  or  Compound  Ammonias. — These  com- 
pounds are  most  conveniently  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
ammonia  and  its  hydrate,  and  of  ammonium  haloid  salts, 
hydrogen  being  replaced  by  hydrocarbon  radicles  : — 

/  1^   XT  — 


C,H,0.(SC,H,)  . 

Ethyl  tfalacetato. 

-Compounds    of    hydro 


SnI,(C,H,),. 

stannic  dllodo- 
dlelblde. 


N 


N 


C2H5 

H 

H 


fC,H, 
N  {  CHj 

iCA 


N  ^'  C,H, 


(h 


N, 


Aramouia.        Ethylamlnc.        Tilctbylamliio. 


Ethyl-phcnyl- 

umlne. 


H 
H 
H 
H 

Etheuc  diamine. 


N- 


f  H 
H 
H 
H 
CI 


N^ 


fCA 

H 
H 
H 


N 


C,H, 
C,H, 
CoH, 
CjHj 


«{&?■ 


N-^ 


Ammonium  Ethylnmmnnlum  Tctrcthyl-nmino- 
chloride,  clJoiid&  ulum  ioUldo. 


Uclhyl  corb- 
amlnu. 


rCjH^ 

CjHj 

CjHj 
CjHj 
[OH 

Tctrethyl- 

ammonlum 

hydrate. 

Those  compounds  may  likewiso  bo  formulated  as  hydro- 
carbon derivatives  :-*- 

CH,  ,  CH.,(WH,)  ;  C,H,  ,  C,H,(Nn,) ,  C,H,'(NH,)„.; 

Uothane.        or  rnl.Io-  Ethane  E'hylamino  or         lihcno  dinmino  ur 

mctltcitic.  onildo-dhano.  dtamluo-c  thane. 

BcTiivno. 


CoH.,(NH,) 

Aintdournzone. 


C„H/(NH,), 

Dlamldobenxcne. 


C,H3"(NH,),. 

Ti  lamtdolwnzcuu. 


Tho  i)hosphoru3,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ana- 
logues of  ammonia  yield  derivatives  corresponding  to  tlia 
amines  : — 


:  The  rnimcj  of  all  acid  nditjsa,  periuad  and  artiad  (i.e.,  odd  aad 
oven),  eod  io  f/U 
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C  H  t:  M  I  S  'I  R  Y 


[oKGAKia 


P{  H 
(II 

Eiliyliilicsplitnc. 

f  cjr 

Di     CM, 


(U 

nimclhylarelua. 

(■an, 

TciicilirI'Mbouluin     Tctreilijli'fiosi.hOEilom 

chlull'Io.  ludide. 


N 


PUcctamldCL 


TiiicetaiulJa 


(  C,H 

''ilolIiylliliusphlDO, 

C.,H 

TrlellijIblnrntliUK'. 

XIV.  Amides. — Tlieso  compouuds  are  analogous  to  tlie 
amines,  being  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  substitution 
of  acid  radicles  for  hydrogen  : — 

fC.H.O  iCHjO  (C,H30 

nJh  N -^aHjO       N-ICjHjO 

AmmonLi.  Acctamldc. 

nJh 

SucclnomJde.  TrtsucclnamldeL 

The  amides  may  also  be  mitten  as  compounds  of  acid 
radicles  with  amidogen  (NHj)', imidogen  (IS'H)'',  and  nitro- 
gen N":— 
aH30.NHj,(aH30)o.(Nfl)'.(aH30X,X";(C4H,0„)'.NH 

"Acelamltlc.  >incct.iuilJe.  Triacttamide.  ^ucclnlniltle. 

The  fourteen  families  now  cuumeratcd,  although  com- 
prWng  most  of  the  known  organic  substances,  still  leave 
outstanding  a  large  number  of  compounds,  of  which  the 
constitution  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  which 
consequently  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  above 
groups.  We  propose  to  consider  briefly  the  individual 
fjmilies  mi  succession,  describing  the  mode  of  preparation 
and  properties  of  the  mo.-'t  important  members  of  each 
family,  aud  then  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unclasaed  organic  compounds. 

Cvanooen'  and  its  Compounds. 

The  compound  Tyhich  in  its  chemical  behavionr  most 
closely  resembles  inorganic  substances,  aud  which  forms 
as  it  were  a  connecting  link  between  these  and  organic 
bodies,  is  the  radicle  cyauogen.  Before  proceeding,  there- 
fore, to  the  systematic  consideration  of  the  great  organic 
families,  cyanogen  aud  its  compounds  may  bo  conveniently 
treated  of. 

Cyanogen,^  CN"  or  Cy,  in  the  free  state  Cj^,  ><*  generally 
prepared  by  heating  the  cyanide  of  some  "heavy  metal 
(usually  mercury)  :  HgCy^  =  Hg  +  Cj^  A  brown  sub- 
stance, most  probably  a  polymeride  of  cyauogen, 
known  as  jiamcyanogen,  is  always  formed  in  this  reaction. 

Cyanogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  pungent  odour 
resembling  that  of  bitter  almond  oil.  It  burns  in  air 
with  a  purple  flame,  and  is  extremely  poisonous.  The 
gas  is  condensable  into  a  liquid  under  a  pres.«ure  of  about 
4  atmospheres.  The  liquid  boils  at  -  STC.,  and  solidifies  at 
-  34°  C.  AVater  absorbs  about  4  volumes  of  the  gas  in  the 
cold.  The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  on  standiog, 
ammonium  oxalate  being  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction  : 
C.N2  +  40H3  =  (NH,)„C,0,.  At  the  same  time  sraaU 
quantities  of  urea,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  cyanide  are 
formed.  The  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  to  the  solutiou 
greatly  retards  the  decomposition,  oxamide  being  then  pro- 
duced :  C2N,  +  20Hj  =  (',O2(NH2)j.  Conversely,  when  ox- 
amide  or  ammonium  oxalate  is  heated  cyanogen  is  produced- 
(NHJAOt  -  40H,  =  C„N2 :  C,Oj(NH,)j  -  20H»  =  CJi,. 

'  From  Kmr6s,  Une,  because  of  the  (dear  of  maay  of  \U  com- 
2>oiuidft,  ' 


in  its  chemical  relationships  cyauogen  is  the  exact  analogue 
of  the  halogen  elements.  Its  compounds  with  metals  cr 
positive  radicles  arc  called  cijaiudea. 

Compounds  of  cyauogen  with  CI,  iir,  I,  S,  OH,  and  NHj 
are  known,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  poljineric  modi- 
fications. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  impcrtant 
compounds  : — 


Cyanogen  chloride,  C'^'CI 
Cyanuric  chloride,  t'sN'jClj 
Cyanogen  bromide,  CNUr 
Cyanuric  bromide,  CuNjnrj 
Cyanogen  iodide,  CN I 
Cyanogen  sulphide,  C.NjS 
Cyanot.ii  selenide,  C,1<,.S9 


Cyanic  acid,  CNOH 
Cyanuric  acid,  CjNjOjHj 
Sulpbocyanic  acid,  CNSH 
C)-anamide,  OX(NH„) 
Dicyanamide,  CjNjtNHj). 
Cyannric  amide,  C3N3(NHj)j 
AmmeUde,  CjNjINHjliOH), 
Ammeline,  CjNjfXH.j.OH 


EyJrogen  Cyunide,(>t Hydrocyanic  or  Priissic  Acid,  HCN 
or  HCy. — This  compound  is  formed  synthetically  by  passing 
electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  nitr&gea  and  ethine 
gases  .  CHj  +  No  =  2HCN .  In  practice  benzene  vapour 
may  be  Uoed  instead  of  pure  ethine,  as  ii  is  partially 
resolvpd  iuto  the  latter  substance  by  the  action  oi  the 
spark.  The  anhydrous  acid  b  also  obtained  bypassing 
dry  hydrogen  sulphide  over  mercuric  cyanide.  The  aqu* 
ous  solution  of  the  aod  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  acids 
upon  metaUic  cyanides:  HCl  +  KCN  =  KQ  +  HCN ;  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloroform  :  KHj  -f  CHCI3  = 
HCX  +  3HC1 :  and  also  (most  conveniently)  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  5  parts  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  3 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  4  parts  of  water. 

The  pure  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour  «{ 
bitter  almonds  ;  it  is  a  most  violent  poison.  Its  boiling- 
point  is  26°'5  C.  and  its  point  of  solidification  -  1 5'  C.  Tbo 
pure  acid  and  its  strong  aqueous  solution  are  both  inflam- 
mable, burning  in  air  with  a  violet  flame.  Both  the  anhy- 
drous aud  aqueous  acids  are  very  unstable,  the  former 
decomposing  into  ammonia  aud  a  brown  suDstance,  and 
the  latter  undergoing  the  same  decomposition  with  the 
additional  formation  of  ammonium  formata  Small  quan- 
tities of  formic  or  of  a  mineral  acid  prevent  this  decom- 
position, but  on  mixture  with  strong  acids,  a  complete 
decomposition  into  formic  acid  ensues  : — 

HCN  +  20H.   +    HCT   =   HCOOH  +  XH^Q 

Hydrocj-aolc      xrater  H>-drochlorlc  Formic  Ammonlam 

Held.  ••■""•  j^^  jj;|,_  cWorWe. 

Alkalies  induce  a  similar  change,  alkaline  formate  and  free 
ammonia  being  produced.  When  ammonium  formate  is 
heated,  the  inverse  reaction  takes  place : — 

HCO(OXH,)   -    2OH2   =   HCX^ 

Ammoninm  t\-.,o-  "      BydrocyanJc 

formate.  "  ""•  .dd. 

A  poljTiieride,  H3C3N3,  is  known. 

Metallic  Cyanides. — Cyanogen  being  a  monad  radicle 
forms,  like  CI,  Br,  and  T,  a  series  of  salts  typified  by  the 
formula  M'Cy,  M'Cy.,,  M"„Cy5,  M"Cy..  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  potassium  cyanide,  which  can  be  formed 
by  passing  nitrogen  over  a  mixture  of  red  Lot  carbon  and 
potassium  carbonate : — 

K,C03  +  4C  -I-  Nj  =  2KCN"  -^  SCO . 

Thw  salt  is  also  produced  by  heating  potassium  ferrocyanide 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  potas.=;ium  carbonate.  Most  «< 
the  metallic  cyanides  can  be  prepared  by  the  action  «f 
hydrocyanic  acid  upon  the  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  tko 
metals,  or  by  double  decompo.^ition. 

The  cyanides  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  fonn 
double  salts,  such,  for  example,  as  the  double  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  silver,  KCy,AgCy. 

Of  these  double  cyanides  a  certain  number  are  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  a  mineral  acid  yielding  free  HCy 
and  salts  of  the  acid : — 

,       KCN ,  AgCN  +  2HN0,  =  KNO,  -^  AgNO^  +  2HCN . 
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O'.hcr  double  cyanides  do'  not  decompose  in  this  man- 
ner by  tlie  action  of  mineial  acids;  the  heavy  metal  can- 
not bo  detected  by  its  ordinary  reagents,  and  jao  HCy  is 
evolved.  Thus  tho  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron, 
4KC/,FcCy,,  when  acted  on  by  acids  exchanges  its  potas- 
sium for  hydrogen,  but  t  e  iron  is  not  removed : — 

K.FcCyo     +     4rHC       =     H.FcCy^     +     4KC1. 

PotAMldm  fcriocydnllo.  H)  ilrorcrrocyonlc  acid. 

Thus  the  group  FeCy,)  ia  regarded  .as  an  acid  radicle 
(ferrocyaiw^en),  and  a  large  number  of  its  Salts  {/eiro- 
ryaHtJes)  are  known.     In  the  same  manner  we  have — 

Foriicyanidcs Ar/FejCy,,  =C5rCy.Fc3Cyj 

Cobaltocyani'les ...M/t'oCyj  '  =45l'Cy.CoCyj 

CobnUicyiinido3 M,'CoX'y,.  ==6M'Cy.CojCy5 

MangauocyauUlea >l,'MiiCy,    =4M'(Jy.MnCya 

JIonguQicyani'iua l[,'jMnjCy,2  =  CM'Cy.MnjCy, 

Cliromocyamdes M/CrCy,      =4M'0y.CiCy, 

fhromicyanidcs JI„'CrjCy,5  ^ 6 il'Cy .  Cr„Cyj 

Platinocyanid-a Jl^'l'tCy,      =2JrCy.PtCy3 

Ealladiocyanides .i[,'Pdf'yj     =2.\l'Cy.IMCy, 

Of  these  compounds  tho  luoat  important  .are  the  ferro- 
cfamdes  and  ferricyanides  of  potassium. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  (known  commonly  as  yello-:o 
jvrnMiate  of  potash),  ia  prepared  on  tho  large  scale  by 
fusing  refuso  animal  matter,  such  as  horn  parings,  leather 
scraps,  &c.,  with  drqde  potassium  carbonate  and  iron 
filings.  This  salt  is  also  formed  when  a  ferrous  salt  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  potas.-iiura  cyanide — ■ 

G-KCy  +  FeSO^  =  K^FeCy^  -f  K^SO^  . 
Potassium  ferrocyanide  'crystallizes  in  largo  pale  yellow 
crystals  belonging  to  the  quadratic  system,  and  having  the 
composition  K^FeCy,. ,  SOHj.  Solutions  of  ferric  salts 
produce  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas.sium  ferrocyanide 
a  deop  blue  precipitate  of  ferric  ferrocyanide  or  Frussian 
W««  .— 

3K«FeCyo  +  2FejClo  =  2Fe,Cyc  3FeCyo  +  1 2KC1 . 

^rasaiaa  blue. 

Soluble  ferrocyanides  are  thus  a  delicate  test  for  the  pre- 
sence of  ferric  salts ;  and  conversely,  ferric  salU  are  used  to 
detect  ferrocyanides,  and  also  cyanides  by  tho  simultaneous 
addition  of  a  fbrrous  salt  (Scheele's  test  for  prussic'acid). 

I'otac.sium  ferricyanide  (or  red  prusaiate  of  jxitash)  is 
prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide •■ — 

SK^FeCyo  -h  Clj  =  KoF«.,Cy,2-f  2KC1 

FciTivyaDldo, 

The  ferricyanide  forms  large  prismatic  crystals  of  «  dark 
red  colour  soluble  in  water.  Ferric  salts  give  a  brown 
coloration  with  ferricyanides,  while  ferrous  salts  give  a 
blue  precipitate  of  TurnhiiU's  blue  {Ye,(2y^^+  Aq). 

Nilroprussides  are  salts  of  tie  general  formula 
Mi;'Fu"CyjNO  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitiic  acid  upon 
ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides. 

CganiJes  of  llydrocarlon  liadicles. — The  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  cyanogen  with  hydrocarbon 
radicles  are  of  the  utmost  interest  and  imjiortance  on 
account  of  their  mctamei-ic  modifications.  Thus  we 
hovo — 


Cthue. 


Cyiinclliano^ 
Ethyl  cjMiitlo. 


CoH,''.(CN). 

EllioDC  cftnlde. 


On  dcToloping  tho  graphic  fomiulte  of  one  of  these 
oyanidoj  containing  a  monad  radicle,  taking  for  brevity 
the  simplest  tase,  viz,  CHj.CN.  methyl  cyanide,  it  will 
be  seen  that  two  'metameridos  ore  possible  (see  also 
p.  651):— 

n  n 


I_6-Na 


N^C 


E 


H-C-C=X 
I 

n 


In  the  one  compound  the  carbon  of  the  radicle  id  in 
combination  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  cyanogen.  In  the 
other  compound  the  same  carbon  atom  is  in  combination 
with  the  carbon  of  the  cyanogen.  Two  such  metameric 
series  are  actually  known,  .  ne  (cyanides  or  nitriles)  being 
formulated  as  hydrocarbon  derivatives,  and  the  other 
(isocyanides  or  carbamines)  as  ammonia  derivatives  or 
amines  (see  p.  553);  thus  (representing  the  monad  radicle 
by  R')- 


,/N" 


■^{  H 

in 


CyanMeor 
nliiUe. 


if" 
H'. 


iaocj-aolde  or 
Caib&mliie. 


In  accordance  with  what  has  been  previously  said  con- 
cerning isomeric  bodies  (p.  551),  these  two  series  ex- 
hibit different  behaviour  under  the  action  of  the  same 
reagent.  For  instance,  the  following  equations  show  the 
ultimate  action  of  water  on  them  : — 


,  5  N'" 


Cyanide*. 

20H,=im3  +  CM  o" 

I  HO 

Acid 


^  Iu't 


IftocyaDldea. 


20Hj  =  N 


n  + 

R' 


H 
COOH 


AmiuQ.    Fonnlc  acid 


In  accordance  with  these  reactions  cyanides  or  nitriles 
can  ba  produced  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents  on 
the  ammonium  palts  of  the  Corresponding  acids — 

H.CO(ONH,>    -   2OH2    =     H.CN    =    (CH)"'N ' 

Aramoulum  (ormitc.  Hydrogen  cyanide.      FonnonltrUo. 

CH3.C0(0NH,)    -   20H.,    =    CH3.CIT    =   (aH3)"'X 

Ammonium  acetate.  Melhyl  cyanld-.  AcelonllrUe. 

e„H..CO(ONH^)    -  20n.,    =    aH5.CN    =   (CA)'"^ 

Ammonlnm  prorlonalo.  "  Propyl  cyjnide.  Ti  opLoultrCe. 

aH,.CO(ONH,)    -   20Hj    =    C.H^.CX    =   (C,H,);^\N 

.\mponium  benzoale.  Thenjl  cyanide.  UcuionJtrlle. 

The  action  of  water  upon  nitriles  thus  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  an  acid  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms  as  tho  nitrile ;  tho  radicle  remaining  unchanged,  we 
may  consider  that  in  these  reactions  cyanogen  (CN)  i. 
converted  into  carboxyl  (COOII) — 

R'.CN  ■f20H2  =  NII3  +  R'.COOH . 

It  has  been  further  stated  that  both  the  nitriles  and 
organic  acids  can  bo  fonuulated  as  hydrocarbon  derivatives 
—in  the  former  tho  H  of  the  radicle  being  replaced  by 
(CN)',  and  in  the  latter  by  (COOH)'.  Starting  then  witi 
the  cyanide  of  a  hydrocarbon  radicle,  we  get  by  the  action 
of  water  an  acid  containing  one  atom  of  carbon  more 
than  the  hydrocarbon  from  which  the  acid  is  derived,  and 
in  this  manner  acids  can  be  built  up  from  their  parent 
hydrocarbons,  and  the  number  of  their  contained  semi 
molecules  of  carboxyl  increased  ,  tUns — 
H.CN  ■  H.COOH 

Hydrogen  cy»nldo        IJ  conrerttd  t>x  fte  tcUon  ot  witct  Into      Formic  ac'  1. 

CH3.CN  CH,.COOH 

Melhyl  cyanldo.  ..  Accilc  add. 

C„H,".(CN).,  c,h;'(cooh), 

E-lhcM  cyanide:  ,.  ..  Saoclnlc  acid. 

U-.(CN),  Rr(COOH),. 

c'H„.cx.coon 

Cy&nacctlc  acid.  •,  i< 

R'  -  H..(CN),.(C00H)  R'  -  H„.(C00H)„+, 

The  cyanides  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles  will  be  again 
referred \d  when  treating  of  the  haloid  ethers,  of  which 
bodies  they  may  bo  considered  the  analogues.  The 
isocyanides  will  be  treated  of  as  amines. 


CH».(C00H), 

Ualonle  acid. 
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[onuANic. 


I.  Hydrocarbons. 
Starting  with  the  saturated  compouiuls  of  the  C'.H^,.  ^o 

series,   the  isologons  series  C.H^, ,  C,H;„_o 

C.Hjj,_33  are  known. 

First  Series,  C.Hj,^,. — Mar^h  Gas  en-  runijin  Seri's. 

The  first  member  of  the  series  ijj  CH^  (marsh  gas  or 
methane),  and  the  honiologues  down  to  C,5H3,  (Iicsdecane) 
have  been  obtained.  The  names  and  foruiukc  will  be  given 
later  on. 

General  Properties. — The  members  of  the  series  exhibit 
a  regular  gradation  in  physical  properties  with  each  suc- 
cessive addition  of  CH^ .  Thus,  the  first  four  members  are 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  the  Fucceeding 
terms  are  liquids  of  increasing  specific  gravity  and  viscidity 
as  the  series  is  ascended ;  those  containing  20  or  more 
carbon  atoms  are  solid  crystalline  bodies.  The  boiling- 
point  increases  as  the  series  is  ascended,  the  difference 
between  the  boiling-points  of  the  successive  terms  of  the 
normal  series  decreasing  regularly  by  about  4°  U.  as  far  as 
CjjHjj ,  after  which  there  appears  to  be  a  constant  differ- 
ence of  19°  C. 

The  paraffins  are  chemically  distinguished  for  their  in- 
difference, hence  the  name  applied  to  the  series  {parum 
affinis).  Being  saturated  molecules,  they  are  incapable  of 
uniting  directly  with  any  other  element  or  radicle.  The 
halogen  elements  produce  by  their  action  on  paraffins 
substitution  derivatives  (haloid  ether^i),  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  hydrocarbon  is  replaced  by  the  halogen. 


CH, 

,  CH3CI    ,  CHjCU    ,  CHCI3 

.  CCl,; 

C.H„ 

CoHci,  ,'aci„ 

A'c.,        <kc. 

.  c.n.ci, 

These  compounds  will  be  again  referred  to  under  the  family 
of  the  haloid  ethers.  Sulphuric  acid  is  without  action  on 
paraffins,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  are  scarcely 
attacked  by  oxidizing  agents ;  but  on  heating  with  these 
agents  they  are  either  entirely  oxidized  to  CO,  and  OH2, 
or,  in  addition,  to  acids  of  the  acetic  (C.Hj.+jCOOH)  and 
succinic  [C,H2,,(COOH)2]  series.  Nitric  acid  exerts  no 
action  in  the  cold,  but  the  concentrated  acid  attacks  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  when  heated  with  them, 
forming  nitro-substitution  compounds  in  which  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  nitryl  (NOj),  and,  in  some  instances,  acids 
of  the  acetic  and  succinic  series  and  nitriles.  The  lower 
members  of  the  series  are  not  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  but 
their  nitro-derivatives  can  be  obtained  by  indirect  racthod.-i, 
the  general  method  of  preparation  being  the  action  of 
silver  nitrite  on  the  iodo-paraSiu  :— 

C„H2„+iI  +  AgNO,  =  C,H„,+,(NO,)  -f  Agl . 

These  nitro-paraffins  are  interesting  as  being  metameric 
with  the  corresponding  ethereal  salts  of  nitrous  acid ; 
thus — 

Nitromethane,  C  j  j.?,  ,  is  metameric  with  methyl  nitvik',0  '  ^  ^ 


Nitroethane, 

Generally — 
C.H„ 


'-  (  NO,     ■ 


ethyl  uiliite,  0  i  ^=^" 


I  aj-e  metameric  witu    | 

0=N=0         •  o— N=0 

Nltroporafllns.  Eilicical  niliius. 

Tn  accordance  with  the  above  formulation  the  two  classes 
of  compounds  are  differently  acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen. 

I         -^3^„=.20^.,-^-  | 

NO,  '  '     NHj 

JCHrp-poi-nfBn-  Amine.  f^T  aml(lo>i<ari)ffln. 


C',H.,,|.,  C.Ho.aj 

I      ■      -f3H,  =  0n..-l-NH,-i-  I 
O— NO  "  '  OH 

Ethereal  nitrite.  Animonlii.      Alcohol. 

The  higher  members  of  the  series  are  resolved  by  pro- 
longed heating  in  sealed  tubes  into  members  lower  in  the 
series  and  members  of  the  isnlogous  scries,  C,H.j,  (olcfincs), 
in  accordance  with  the  general  tquatiun — 

C,  |.,H;(,4j)).2  =  C»rl2,  12+  L^.H.^  . 

Occumiice  r/ y'(r;v(////(«.— Jletliane,  or  maisli  gas,  is  an 
iuvarialile  product  of  the  decuniposition  of  organic  matter 
excluded  frtJiu  the  air,  and  is  thus  produced  at  the  bottom 
of  stngndiit  puiul?,  marshes,  ifcc.  This  gas  is  the  "  fire- 
damp" (if  coal  mines;  it  is  found  iu  volcanic  gases,  and 
tlie  gas  issuing  from  a  mud  volcano  in  the  Crimea  is 
almost  pure  methane.  "The  normal  paraffins  are  found  in 
coal  formations  and  other  bituminous  strata.  Thus,  Ameri- 
can petroleum  contains  a  mixture  of  all  the  paraffins  from 
marsh  gas  to  pentadocaiie  (Cj^llj,),  or  even  higher  mem- 
ber.". In  boring  lur  rock  oil  large  quantities  of  uiethano 
escape,  and  fniu  the  freshly  drawn  petroleum  ethane  and 
propane  are  given  off  aj  gases  at  the  ordinary  tcinpcrature 
of  the  air.  On  distilling  off  the  liquid  portion  (known 
commercially  as  "  paraffin  oil ")  the  higher  members  of  the 
series  remain  a.',  white  crystalline  solids.  JIauy  paraffins 
occur  also  iu  the  oil  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  Boghead  and  canucl  coil.  Solid  paraffins  are  likewise 
formed  in  the  destructive  distiUatiou  of  wood,  coal,  bitu- 
minous shale,  &c.,  aud  are  found  native,  as  fossil  tear, 
ozokerite,  katcheiin,  &c. 

General  Methods  of  Formation  0/  Paraffins. 

1.  By  tlio  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  haloid  ethers  of 
CHjn+i  radicles — 

C„Tl,„+iBa -I-  Hj  =  C„H„„  ^,  +  BEa  • 
(Ha  being  used  to  represeut  a  halogen) 

2.  By  the  a(;tion  of  zinc  and  water  upon  the  iodides  of  dnan+i 
radicles — 

2C„H2„+iT  +  2Zn  +  20H,  =  Zn(HO),  -I-  Zul,  -f  2C„H,,+,  . 

3.  By  tlie  action  of  water  upon  the  organo-metallic  boiUes  of  the 
general  formula  Zu(CnH27h+i>a — 

Zn(C„Hj„+,)j  -h  20H,  =  Zu(IIO),  +  2C„nj„+j . 

4.  By  heating  ioilides  of  C„Hj,i-|-i  radicles  witli  zinc — 

Zn + 2C,.nj„+ii  =  ZllrJ-^  C2„H^„+j . 

In  tliij  reaction  the  paraffin  is,  at  tlie  same  time,  resolved  into  a 
lower  raemlior  of  the  Bcries  containing  lialf  tlie  number  of  carbon 
atom.",  and  the  corre9|ionding  isologiie  of  the  CnHju  series^ 

5.  By  the  action  of  sodium  ou  the  iodides  of  C„Hj,i+i  radicles — 

2C,.Hj„4.iH-  Ka3=Cj„H,„+j+2NaI . 

6.  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  scries  C„H,„0, 
'.see  a.5cetic  sericp) — 

2C„Hj„0, =2C0j  +  Cj„_.,H  j„_5  +  n, 

7.  By  heating  the  dry  sodium  Falts  of  C„IIj„-|-, .  COGII  and 
C'nlljn.fCOOHjj  acids  with  sodium  hydroxide — 

C„H-,„+i.COONa  +  NaHO  =  NajC03  +  C,.H,„+j 

C„nj„(COONa),  +  2NanO  =  2NajC03+ C„lTs„+s . 

8.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  acetates  and  butyrates  several  par- 
aflins  are  formed. 

9.  Almost  all  organic  compounds  yield  paraffins  when  heated  iii 
pealed  tu'bes  to  a  veiy  high  temperature  with  ex(  ess  of  strong 
hydriodic  acid. 

10.  Jlany  par.ifQns  nave  oeen  obtaineu  oy  acting  on  a  mixture  of 
the  oon'esponding  iodides  and  ethyl  alcohol  with  copper-coated 
zinc  foil  (Gladstone  and  Tribe's  "copper-zinc  couple") — 

c„ir,„+ii  +  c  JI5.  on  -f  Zn  =-  zuKc^n^o) + c„-B„.y^ . 

FormulntioH  and  Classification   of  Paraffins. — All  the 
members  of  the  paraffin  series  can  be  regarded  as  methane, 
in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is   replaced   by  C„H2,+  , 
I  radicles ;  thus — 
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They  may  ILkowiso  be  formulated  as  hydrides  of  C.Hj,+, 
radicles,  in  accordance  with  tbeir  formatica  from  the 
haloid  ethers  of  these  radicles  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen — • 

CH,  =  CH,.H  ;  C2H,=  C,H,.H  ;  C3H3  =  C,H-.H. 

Metnano.       *y^' ij^         Elhane.    Elhyl  hydildo.  Fropana.    rropyl  hydride 

More  generally,  the  paraffins  may  be  regarded  as  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  any  hydrocarbon  radicles,  furnishing 
by  their  addition  the  necessary  number  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  atoms  ;  thus — 

CH^    =   CH/H    =    CH/.B,    =    CH".H3 

Ucthuic.    Methyl  h^-drlde.    MethenchydrMe,      "    '        '"     " 


CM, 


=     CH3.CH3 

Methyl  niethaiio, 
U|:  dimethyl. 


C',H. 


Slclhcnyl  hydiWc 


Ethciio  hydride.        Elhohyl  hydride. 


/CH3 

CH/(CH3).,  or  C  -  JJ^3      o,.     H,C  |  ^J' 

(h ' 

v., . ' 

Hethene  dtmethlde,  or  dimethyl  methana 

Dufane.  or  Ethyl  ethane,        Pcopyl  methane,  c      rtheno  dimethldo  or 

tetrona  or  diethyl.  methyl  propaoe.  dimethyl  ethane* 

CH-XCH,),. 

Trltncthyi  inpthano,  or 
mcthcnyl  trlmethldo  (isutctrane}. 

The  number  of  possible  methods  of  rcprcseutiug  a  paraftiu 
thus  greatly  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecule, 
but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  formulas  that  the 
radicles  represented  as  composing  a  paraffin  molecule  have  a 
separate  existence  in  the  compound.  Such  formulation 
expresses  simply  the  possible  modes  of  formation  by  which 
the  compound  cm  be  produced.     For  instance — 

0.  The  ethyl  hydride  obtained  Ly  the  actiou  of  nasceut  hydrogen 
upon  ethyl  iodide  (CjH5l  +  Hj  =  C5lt|,  +  HI)  is  identical  with  llie 
ethene  hydride  iiroducod  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  nu 
cthene  haloid  ether  (CjH;'I.  +  2Hj  =  C2H,'H,  +  2HI),  and  with  th- 
dimethyl  formedlby  heating  CH,I  with  a  inetal  [2C1I jl  +  Zn  =  (C'Hj), 
+  ZnI,]. 

p.  The  propane  (propyl  hydride)  obtained  by  the  action  or 
nascent  hydrogen  on  propyl  iodide,  &c.  (CjHTl  +  IIjrit'aH^.H 
+  HI),  is  identical  with  the  ethyl-methyl  produced  by  the  action  of 
a  metal  on  a  mi.xture  of  the  iodides  of  niethj-l  and  ethyl  (CUA  -1 
CjH5l  +  Na,  =  CH3.C„H,  +  2NaI),  or  by  the  action  of  zincethyl  ou 
methyl  iodide IZn(C5^,)j  +  2CH3l  =  2CH,.C'jH5  +  ZuIsl. 

7.  Mothano  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
methyl  iodide  is  identical  with  the  metheii3-l  hydride  formed  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  chloroform  (CH'  'Clj  +  8H,  =  CH'".  H j 
+  3HC1) . 

Thus  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  ethane  may 
be  written  as  dimethyl,  ethane  contains  niethyL  On 
treating  ethane  with  chlorine,  for  example,  we  do  not  ob- 
tain methyl  chloride  (CH3CI),  but  substitution  products  of 
ethane,  CoH-Cl,  and  similar  relations  obtain  throughout 
the  series. 

Turning  to  the  graphic  formulae  made  use  of  in  illus- 
trating the  formation  ol  homologous  .series  by  the  continuous 
coalescence  of  carbon  atoms  with  the  consequent  increase 
of  atomicity  (p.  552),  it  will  be  sesn  that  the  homologous 
serirs  of  C.Ho.+j  radicles  can  be  regarded  as  derivfid  from 
tlie  first  moti^^r,  methyl,  CHj,  by  the  continuous  addition 


of  methene,  CH/ ;  and  as  the  paraffins  can  be  regarded  aa 
derived  from  the  first  member,  methane,  by  the  substitution 
of  C.H2.+1  radicles  for  hydrogen,  we  have  the' following 
constitutional  formulae  for  the  four  first  members : — 

Methane.. .CH4 

Ethane CH3.CH, 

Propane  ..«.'H3.C5H5  =  Cn,.CH,.CH, 

Butane tlI..cVl7  =  CH3.CH,.C,H5-Cir,.(CHJ,.CB» 

Thus,  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  atoms. iu  the 
molecule  we  have  an  increased  number  of  hydrocarbon 
radicles  coalescing  to  form  the  parafTin ;  in  other  words, 
wo  have  increased  complexity  of  structure,  and  thus  the 
possible  modes  of  arrangement,  or  the  possible  number  of 
isomcridos  (see  p.  550),  becomes  greater  as  the  number  of 
atoms  becomes  greater.  The  three  first  members,  aa  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  formulae,  can  only  be  written  in 
the  manner  shown,  and  no  isomerides  exist.  The  fourth 
member,  butane  or  tetrane,  as  already  shown,  when  treating 
of  isomerism  (p.  550),  can  be  written  in  two  ways,  and  two 
isomerides  are  known.  Similarly  there  can  be  three  pen- 
tanes,  four  hexaiies,  six  heptanes,  &c. 

It  has  been  found  by  Schorlemmer  that  all  the  paraffins 
of  which  the  constitution  is  known  can  be  classified  undur 
four  series,  viz. : — 

1.  Normal  parajpns,  iu  wliijh  no  carbon  atom  is  combined  nith 
more  than  t«o  other  carbon  atoms,     (See  forniulte  above.) 

2.  Isoparaffins,  in  which  one  carbon  atom  is  combined  with  threa 
others.     Typical  formula  : — 

(  C.H,.+, 

8.  Ntoparaffhxt  (Odling),  in  which  one  carbon  atom  U  rooibiucd 
with  four  othera     Typical  formnl  a  : — 

^,  )C„Hj.+, 

4.  J/irsopffrff  )?f /IS  (Odling), coutainin/j  the  group  [TIC(CHj)  J  twice 
Typical  formula : — 

HC{CH,)> 


k 


41C(CH3), 

With  regard  to  the  general  propeities  of  a  paraffin,  a.i 
compared  with  those  of  its  isomerides,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  boiling-points  and  specific  gravities  of  the  normal 
compounds  are  higher  than  those  of  ths  isomers.  With 
respect  to  chemical  stability,  the  normal  )>araffina  are  more 
difBcultly  decomposable  than  their  ison  jrs. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names,  formulae,  boiling- 
points,  and  specific  gravities  of  the  most  important  paraflS ne 
known  at  the  present  time  : — 


XORMAL   rARArriNS. 


Names. 

Methane 

Ethane 

Propane  

Tetrane 

Pentans 

Hexane 

Heptane 

Octane 

Nonane. 

Decane 

Endecaco.... 

Dodecone..., 

Tridccane.. 

Tctradecane . 

Pcnt-.decane, 

Hexdecane.. 


CH, 

CHj.Ch,^ 
0H,.(>- .CH, 

cii3.;rvf,vcJr, 

CH,.(CHj)j.CH, 
CH3.(CH,)4.CHj 
Cil,.(rH,VCH, 
CH,.(CH,),.-CH, 
CHj.(CH,VCH, 
CH,.(CH,),.CH, 
CHj.(CH.),.CH, 
CH^.  (CHj)i(),CH| 
CH,.(CH.)„.CH, 
CHg.^CHjijj.CHj 
CHj.  (CHjj^j.  CHj 
CH,.(CH,),..CH, 


Bolllog-polnta. 

Spcflflo 
giavlllos. 

:  1  Caseous. 

're. 

•600aKl°C 

37° -39° 

•628  „  18° 

69° -70° 

■663  „  18° 

98° -99° 

•691  „  :8° 

123°- 125° 

•716  „  16° 

147°-148* 

•728  „  13° 

166°- 168° 

•739  „  13° 

180° -18*° 

•766  „  16° 

202° 

•774  „  17° 

216° -218° 

•7!'2  „  20° 

1  230° -240° 

r 

218° -262° 

•S25  „  10° 

278* 

SuhJ. 

5^8 


CHEJIISTEY 


[ocaAioc. 


leOFARAJFlxa. 


Komca. 


Isotetrane  or  trimethyl-me- 
thano 

[sopentano   or   ethyl-dimo- 
tliyl-nietbane 

f  PropyWimethyl'. 
methane... 


laobex- 
aoea 


Isohept- 
anes 


Dietliyl-methyl- 
methane^ 


Tetryl-dimothyl- 
methane 


Triethyl-methane.. 

Propyl-ethyl-me- 
.tliyl-methane'.... 


Isooctane    or   pentyl-dimo-  ) 
thyl-methane ) 


FoiinulB. 

Boiling-: 
points. 

CH, 

HC 

CH3 
CH, 
CH, 

-io°r.. 

HC 

CH, 

CH, 

'C,H, 

30° 

HC 

CH,, 
CH, 
C„H,  . 

«2", 

HC 

C,H. 
CH, 
CH, 

CH, 

f 

HC 

90' 

CH, 

t'^H, 

HC 

C,H, 

90° 

HC 

C,H, 
CH,' 

ck"" 

? 

HC 

12J°! 

CH, 

Specific 
gravities. 


roi  at  0°  c. 


■683  at  18 


•689  at  67' 


.708  at  12-6' 


'  These  compounds  have  not  lutherto  been  obtained,  but  are  iutro. 
iuced  in  order  to  illustrate  how  the  "  constitution  "  theory  of  isomer- 
ism enables  the  existence  of  new  compounds  to  be  predicted  with 
considerable  certainty. ' 

HZj 

■pS-    Speclf,og..r«r. 


Neopaeaffins. 


Karnes. 


FoirnulDO. 


N'eopentaue  or  telrametliyl- 
methane 


;i 


Keoliexane    or  tiimclliyl-  j 
ctbyl-metbane 1 


•Trimettiyl-pro-  j 
pyl-methane*  J 


Neoliept- , 
anea 


Dietli?l-dimo-     j 
.    -thyl-methano  \ 


CH, 
CH, 
CH, 
CH, 


I  ck,' 

|CH, 
'CH, 

|CH, 

;cH, 


9-6°C. 


13°-18' 


bfi'-Sr 


«98  at  20-6' 


»  See  note  to  last  table 

• 

IlESOrASArFlNS. 

Karnes. 

>'°-'-  I1:k- 

Spoclflo 
(iiavlflea. 

Mcso-licxane  or  letrame- 
thyl-ethane 

1  HC(CH,), 
1  . 

59' C. 
110° 

isr 

168* 

■070  at  17° 
•698  at  16° 

•724  at  0" 

r27atn° 

Meso-oclane  or  tetrame- 

< 

rHC(CH,),. 

(CH,), 
lHCCCH,), 
'HC(CH,). 

(in,), 

lhO(CH,), 

HC(CH,), 

•  CH,), 

HC(CH,), 

llcso-nonaiie  or  tetranie- 
thyl-peatane. 

Mcwdecans  or  t«tnLili 
tliyl-hexane 

1 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  metLoda  of  preparinj; 
isome  of  the  more  important  paraffins,  which  methods  do 
not  como  under  the  previously  described  general  processos 
of  formation. 

Methane. — This  hydrocarbon  is  found  as  a  constituent 
of  coal-gas  where  it  is  produced  by  the  de.structivo  dis- 
tillation of  coal.  It  is  formed  synthetically  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  vapour  and  steam  (or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen)  over  copper  heated  to  redness  in  a 
tube  :— 

CSj  +  2SH2  +  •ICu  =  CHj  +  ICuS . 

Telrane  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  ethyl  ioJide  ovot 
mercury  to  the  action  of  sunlight : — 

2C2H,I  +  Hg  =  Hgl2  +  C,Hi„. 

Isopentane  (ethyl-dimethyl-methane)  is  formed  by  the 
dehydration  of  i»myl  alcohol  by  means  of  zinc  chloride. 

Neopentane  (tetrameth3'l-mothane)  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  zinc-methide  on  trimethyl.iodomethan8(katabutyl- 
iodide) : — 

2C(CHj)I  +  Zn(CH3)2  =  Znl^  +  ^^{0^^)^ . 

Hexane  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  oa 
benzene  at  280° : — 

Meso-liexane  (tetramelhyl-ethane)  ib  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydriodic  acid  on  piuacom  a  substance  having  tho 
formula 

HOCCCHj), 

HOC(CH,), 

produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  dimethyl- 
ketone  in  presence  of  water. 

Isoheptane  (tetryl-dimethyl-methane)  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  the  bromides  of  ethyl 
and  amyL 

Solid  Parajp.n  is,  when  purified,  a  white  wax-like  bud- 
Btance,  melting  between  40°  and  60°,  and  boiling  about 
370°.  It  is  contained  in  the  tar  produced  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  Boghead  and  cannel  coals,  and  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  several  of  the  higher  members  of  the  C.Hj.^j 

Second  Series,  C.Hj,. — Olefine'^  Series. 
General  Properties. — These  hydrocarbons  furnish  a  good 
illustration  of  polymerism,  as  they  form  a  series  which  ia 
both  homologous  and  polymeric.  Being  uusaturatfd  com- 
pounds, they  act  as  dyad  radicles,  uniting  with  CI,,  Brj,  O, 
HCl,  HBr,  HI,  CIHO.  &c.  The  haloid  compounds  of  the 
olefines  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  give  up  one  halogen 
atom  and  furnish  mono-haloid  derivatives  : — 

C.H,,.Zf(?.  +  KHO  =  C.H2,^i7/a  +  VLHa  +  OH^ . 

These  mono-haloid  olefines  can  again  combine  with  Z/oj 
and  again  lose  Ha  by  the  action  of  KHO  :  — 

O.E^^^Ha.Sa^  +  KHO  =  0„H,„_„//a,  +  KHa  +  OH^ . 

Dl-lialoM  olellue. 

In  this  way  3,4 n  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  rejilaced  by 

Ufi^,  Ha^,  Ifa„  atoms  of  halogen,  and  the  fiual  product  can 
again  unite  with  Ha^,  forming  a  per-haloid  paraffin  deriva- 
tive.    For  instance : — 

C2CI4   +   01,   =   CX'1„. 

Tetrachlorethene.  Hcxadtloretliane. 

The  compounds  of  olefines  with  hypochlorous  acid  yield 
the  corresponding  alcohols  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  :■ 

C„H2„C1H0  -f  H,  =  C,B2„+,.0H  +  HCl . 

'  So  called  from  the  oily  liqiuda  which  these  hj-drocar>^>nt  jroduce 
«hen  eoiubined  with  chlorine. 
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Many  olefines  combiue  with  eulphuric  acid,  forming 
ethereal  salts,  which  are  converted  by  tho  action  of  water 
iuto  sulphuric  acid  and  the  corresponding  alcohol : — 

C„H.„  +  H,SO,  =  C„Hj„+iHSO, . 
C.H2„+iHS0,  +  n(HO)  =  C,.Hj„+i.OH  +  H„SO^ 

Qeatral  Methods  of  Fovmalion. — 1.  By  heating  the 
(iH,„^jOU  alcohols  with  dehydrating  agents  (HjSO. , 
ZnCf.,,&c.):'— 

GJl2„+iOH-OII,  =  C,.n„,. 

2.  By  elcctrolyzing  C,.n„„(C00H)2  acids  :— 

C,.H2„(C0OH),  =  C„Hj,  +  2CO2  +  ^2  • 

3.  By  heating  N(C„H„„+,)^IIO  amines  : — 
N(C'.H,„+i),lIO  =  X(C  jr,„.,)3  +  CHj,  +  0H„ . 

4.  By  the  action  of  copper-coated  zinc  foil  (Gladstouo  and 
Tribe's  "copper-zinc  couple")  on  the  corresponding 
ilibromides : — 

C,.H.  .Br,  -f  Zu  -  ZuBr.  -f  C„Hj, 

Isomerism. — The  isomerides  of  the  olefioe  wries  have 
been  less  completely  investigated  than  those  of  the  paraf- 
fins. The  formula  of  the  first  member  (etheue^  might  he 
written — 


'I 
CH, 


-CH, 


-in. 


CH, 


=CH 


The  first  is  probably  the  radicle  in  the  free  Ptato,  and  the 
second  the  raxlicle  in  combination  with  CI,  Br,  <tc.  The 
third  formula  reprepeut?  a  compound  unknown  in  the  free 
state,  but  known  in  combination.  AVhile  tho  normal  series 
are  known  as  eihene  compounds,  thu  isomeric  series  are 
known  as  eihidene  compounds. 

Similarly  there  may  be  4  propeues,  9  tetrenes,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tho  C„H2„  hydiocarbons  known 
at  the  present  time.  An  idea  of  the  general  physical  pro- 
j>erties  will  be  obtaiued  from  the  table. 


tTUC.VE  Se  JIES  OR  OLKFIN'ta.                                                        1 

Komci 

Forraulic 

BoIIInc-polnts. 
Gascon)* 

Ethcue  or  ethylene 

0,11, 

Propeuo  or  pro|iyleno 

Tctrcne  or  tetryicno 

0,11, 

-1»°C. 

C.I  la 

3° 

Pciitcno  or  nniyleno 

O.H.o 

35° 

Hoxeiio  or  hexyleuo  ...*.. 

r«ll„ 

05° 

lIi![)lencor  liontjleut 

Octeno  or  oct^'leno 

C,H,.  , 

86' 

f'a".. 

120° 

>>  oncno  or  nonylcno  ..    ^ 

c""i' 

140° 

Pcocpo  or  paraiuyleuo..-. 

160° 

Peutndeccne  or  triamylcne....  . 

Ci.Hjo 

248° 

Hexdccenc  or  cetcno 

'^ifl^'aa 

275° 

Vigiiitoue  or  t<!traiii3'IcDC...    . 

('IT 

c:-'}J:: 

390° -40j' 
f    inMtaolOr 

Heptirigintcuo  or  ccrotcno  .  .    . 

Trigintcno  ormelono 

OsollflO 

375°  0)  „     02° 

The  uunierons  isomerides  of  tho  higher  nicnib(,r!)  of  tho 
series  cannot  bo  described  within  tho  limits  of  the  pre.»out 
article. 

Tho  first  laembor,  ethonc,  is  a  coluurlesd  inoilorons  gns, 
which  can  be  condensed  by  cold  and  pressure.  It  burns 
with  a  brilliant  ilamo,  and  is  tho  constituent  to  which  coal- 
gas  chiefly  owes  its  luminosity.  Several  olofinca  can  bo 
synthesized  from  other  hydrocarbons;  propone,  for  in- 
stance, by  passing  methane  and  carbon  mouoxido  through 
a  red-hot  tube  : — 

ac'H^+co-OHj+CjH,. 

Third  Series,  C.Hj^.j. 

General  Propertifs. — These  hydrocarbons  ore  capablo  of 
acting  as  tetrad  radicles  uniting  with  4  atomx  of  01,  Br, 
&c.,  and  picd'Jci"^  tetta-haloid  paraffin  derivatives;  or  tho 


conibination  may  be  limited  to  2  atoms,  thus  "forming 
di-holoid  olefines.  Similarly  they  can  combine  directly 
with  one  or  two  molecules  of  haloid  acidsj  producing 
C„Ho„_ifl'a,  or  C^B^„JIu.,.  These  combinations  show 
their  rclatious  to  the  olefines  and  paraflSns.  Their  relation- 
ship to  tho  latter  parent  hydrocarbons  is  further  shown 
by  tho  ultimate  action  of  chlorine  :  — 

c,.u.,_2Cij'  -f  cli  =  b„H„„_,a,. 

Fcrclilorliiatcd  paraffin.  . 

General  Methods  of  Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  mono-haloid 
define  derivatives  . — 

C„H2,^_ii7a + KHO  =  C,H2,_3  -f  K/Ta  -f  OHj . 

2.  By  the  electrolysis  of  C„H„,_„(C00H)2  acids  :— 

C„H2_„(C00H)^  =  C„Hj,,_2  +  2C0.  +  B„ . 
The   follow  ing  is  a    list    of    tho  hydrocarbons  of  this 


ElHCB  OB  ACEnrLESC  &EEIEe._ 

Nnmci. 

Formnl.i. 

BoUlDg-potot 
Gaseous 

is°  c. 

45° 

80° 
107° 
133° 
165° 
225° 
28u° 

Ethino  or  acetylene 

Propjne  or  allylene 

c:h: 

CVH„ 
C,I1., 

CbH, 

Tetrino  or  crotonylcno 

Pcntino  or  valerylene... 

Heptine  or  anauthyUdenc  . 
Octino  or  cuprylideuo 

Pentadecino  or  benylene..... 
Heid'.cine  or  cetcnylene 

But  few  of  the  isomerides  xjf  this  series  are  known. 
Diallijl,  C5H,„(b.  p.  69"  C),  is  isomeric  with  hexinc,  and 
ntlylene,  CmHig  (b.  p.  150°),  with  dccine. 

Ethina  or  acetylene  may  be  formed  directly  from  its 
element?  by  causing  tho  electric  arc  to  pass  between  poles 
of  dense  carbon  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
formed  also  by  passing  a  mixture  of  methane  and  carbon 
monoxide  through  a  red  hot  tube  (CH ,  -f  CO  =  C,H,  -1-  OH.), 
bypassing  chloroform  vapour  over  red  hot  copper  (SCHClj  + 
CCu  =  3Cu.,Cl.,  +  C„H.,),  and  by  tho  imperfect  combustion 
of  most  organic  compounds.  Ethine  is  a  colourless,  incon- 
densable ga.">,  having  a  characteristic  odour.  It  is  absorbed 
by  on  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  forming  a 
red  precipitate  of  cuprous  acetylide.  (C;HCu»XO,  which 
when  heated  with  HCl  furnishes  pure  ethine,  so  that  thi* 
is  a  convenient  method  for  purifying  the  hyiliocarbou. 
Ethine  can  bo  made  to  combine  with  nascent  hydrogen 
with  the  formation  of  etheno  :  CjHj  -f  Hj  =  CoH, . 

Fourth  Series.  C,H„„_, . 

Tho  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  grouiis.  The  first,  consisting  only  of  one 
member,  pentono  or  valylene  (C^H,).  is  related  to  the  pre 
ceding  sei-ies  of  hydrocarbons,  since,  by  the  addition  of 
liromine  tho  hexabrom-parafRu  CjHjBrj  is  formed. 

The  other  group  is  composed  of  decoue  ^Cj^Hu)  and  a 
series  of  hydrocarbons  known  as  ierpenes.  having  the  gene- 
ral formula  C,|,n„«,  and  found  in  the  essential  oils  of  various 
plants,  chiefly  of  the  orders  Conifcrco  and  Aiiraiitiai-ca;. 

Terpenes. — These  hydrocarbons  are  found  in  tho  wood, 
leaves,  itc,  of  Coniferous  trees,  and  in  the  essential  oiU  of 
lemon,  lavender,  bcrgamot,  juniper,  &.C.,  ic.  JIany  of  these 
oils  contain  oxidized  bodies  beoidcs  terpenes.  Tho  tcrpenea 
possess  vc  /  similar  chemical  properties,  differing  chiefly  in 
their  boil  ig-points  (which  range  from  160°  to  17C°C.), 
Fpecific  gravities,  and  action  upon  a  ray  of  pohiriicd  light, 
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thus  furnishing  a  good  illustratioa  of  physical  isomerism 
(see  p.  550).  They  are  generally  clear,  highly  refractive 
liquids,  possessing  characteristic  odours,  and  easily  poly- 
merized by  the  action  of  heat,  HjSO^,  BFj,  &c.  Several 
polymeridcs  exist  ready  formed  in  oils  of  copaiba,  cubebs, 
&c.  The  terpenes  are  characterized  by  the  extreme  readi- 
ness with  which  they  undergo  isomeric  changes  under  the 
influence  of  reagents.  They  act  as  unsaturated  compounds 
combining  with  at  most  four  monad  atoms.  Thus,  they 
combine  with  HC'l,  forming  such  compounds  as  C,qHj-C1, 
CjdHjjCIo,  and  some  terpenes  can  be  made  to  combine  with 
•water,  forming  such  bodies  as  CiqHj^O^,,  C,(|Hj^O,  and 
CoqHjjO,  which,  in  certain  respects,  resemble  aleoliols.  The 
best  known  terpens  is  iiirpculiiip  oi',  which  is  obtained 
from  the  resinous  exudation  of  certain  French  and  Ameri- 
can species  of  Pinns  and  ALUs. 

Camjihor  (C],)Hj(jO)  is  an  oxidized  compound  closely 
allied  to  the  terpenes  contained  in  the  leave!"  of  Laaras 
Cctmphora. 

The  relationship  of  the  terpi,ues  tu  the  group  of  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  is  shown  by  the  production  of  cymenc 
{CioH,,),  a  member  of  the  C,^„„_^  or  benzene  series,  from 
turpentine  oil  and  camphor,  by  the  action  of  certain  re- 
agents. 

Fifth  Series,  C„Ho,_,j. — Benzene  or  Aromatic  Seiies. 

The  general  characters  of  these  hydrocarbons,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  series,  have  been  previously  con- 
sidered (p.  552). 

Occurrence. — Small  quantities  of  these  hydrocarbons  are 
found  in  petroleum,  but  the  chief  source  is  the  tar  obtained 
in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  for  the  manufacture 
of  coal-gas. 

General  Metlwd  of  Sytttlietic  Forwatio;). — By  healing  a 
mixture  of  a  mono-iodated  paraffih  and  a  bromiuated  ben- 
zene hydrocarbon  with  sodium  : — 

(C„Hj„+iI)„  +  C,H.,_,j+.,Br„  +  Xa,.  = 

C„H,„_<,+.,.(C„H,  ,Vi)„  .f  (Xal)„  -1-  (KaBr). 

Formulation  and  Isomerism  (f  Benzene  and  its  Deriia- 
iivet. — Like  the  paraffins,  the  C„H^,_(j  hydrocarbons  form 
a  parent  series  giving  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  derivatives, 
and  just  as  the  higher  p.nraffins  can  be  regarded  as  fonued 
from  methane  by  the  substitution  of  C„H„„j.j  radicles  for 
H,  so  the  homologues  of  benzene  can  be  considered  as 
derived  from  this  latter  hydrocarbon  by  similar  substitu- 
tions.    Thus — 

CoHs.CoH,  =  C3H,(, 

Ethyl  benzene. 


Benzene. 


cji5.CH3=an3 

iU'tbjl  benzene, 

Cun,.c,H,= 


CgHjj 

i'lopyl  bcnzcnu. 

The  gyutliosis  of  benzene  from  ethine  has  already  been 
alluded  to  (p.  552).  In  accordance  with  this  mode  of  for- 
hiation,  the  structural  formula  of  benzene  may  be  written — 

n        H 
\ 


,"  » 

-VJ 

rji 

.0- 

-i[ 

\. 

./ 

C'= 

=(! 

/ 

\ 

11 

« 

This  formal.i,  as  will  bo  seen  on  inspection,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  that  benzene  can  act  as  a  hexatomic 
radicle,  combining  directly  (though  with  difficu  y)  with"  G 
halogen  atoms.  Owing  to  the  complex  structure  )f  the  ben- 
zene molecule,  an  immeu^         -Vr  of  isomers  u^e  capable 


of  existing.  A  few  of  the  most  important  cases  may  bo 
here  elucidated. 

Let  us,  in  tho  first  instance,  suppose  one  atom  of  H 
to  be  replaced  by  another  element  or  radicle.  Supposing 
(as  there  is  at  present  uo  reason  for  doubting)  that  all  the 
H  and  C  atoms  in  the  molecule  have  the  same  property, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  isomer  of  a  mono-substi- 
tution deriv.ative,  and  thus  we  know  only  one  methyl  ben- 
zene, chlornbenzene,  nitrobenzeus,  ic. 

Passing  on  to  the  poly-substitution  derivatives,  wc  have 
Several  possible  causes  of  isomerism.  Thus,  the  H  atom 
maybe  replaced  by  one  radicle,  or  more  than  one  H  atom  rcay 
be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  number  of  radicles,  furnishing 
the  Slime  total  number  of  C  aud  H  atoms.     For  instance — 


JI    H 

I       I 
C— C 

/        \ 

H— a  C— H 

\    / 
c=c 

i    I 

CH3C1I3 


H  H 

I  I 

/  \ 

H— C  ()— H 

\  / 

I  I 

H  C,H, 


Dlinethyl-benzoue  is  metanierle  with  Etliyl-bcnzcntf 

Similarly  diethyl-benzene  is  isomeric  with  tetramethyl- 
benzene,  kc,  kc.  Another  cause  of  isomerism  is  to  be 
found  iu  the  C„H2„+j  or  other  radicles  replacing  the  H  to 
the  benzene  molecule,  since  these  radicals  themselves  admit 
of  isomeric  modifications,  as  has  already  been  seen  when 
the  paraffin  series  were  discussed.    Thus,  we  may  have — 

C<;H,.a,H7     and     C,H5.CH(CH3),. 

PropjI-btnzene.  Pseudo-propyl-benzcno. 

'With  regard  to  substitution  derivatives  of  the  homologues 
of  benzene,  the  H  atoms  msy  be  replaced  either  in  tho 
benzene  molecule  or  in  the  radicle  ;  thus — 

C^H.Cl .  CHj  C.H; .  CH^a 

Meih>"-clilorot)enzcne  or  )  .    _,p,„-,,ri.  „|,h  (Chloromcthyl-bcnzcno 
monochlorololueno       f  "^  ™™"«n<=  ^'w  \     or  benzyl  chloride. 

Another  cause  of  isomerism  depends  on  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  replaced  H  atoms  of  the  benzene  molecule. 
Thus,  there  can  be  only  one  of  each  mono-substitution 
derivative,  because  it  is  immaterial  which  of  the  six  H 
atoms  is  replaced.  Di-derivativcs  containing  two  atoms  cf 
the  same  element  or  radicle  are  capable  of  three  isomeric 
modifications,  according  as  the  replaced  atoms  are  those 
numbered  in  the  graphic  formula  1  2orl  3orl  4.  All 
other  arrangements  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  reducible  to 
these  (X  representing  the  substituted  element  or  radicle) — 

Benzene.  Ortho-dl-derivntlve.  Uetn-dl-deilvntlve.    Para-dl-derlvulfrc. 

aHHHHHH  aXXHHHH  CcXHXHHH  C.XHHXHH 

1231S9      l:3<Se      133<66        33<i6 

In  like  manner  there  can  be  three  tri-  or  tetra-derivatives, 
and  only  one  penta-  or  hexa-derivative,  when  the  H  atoms 
are  replaced  by  the  same  element  or  radicle. 

When  the  H  atoms  are  replaced  by  three  or  more  difi"ereiit 
elements  or  radicles  the  possible  number  of  isomcrides  is 
greater  than  when  replaced  by  the  same  number  of  similar 
elements  or  radicles,  because  the  arrangements  <ii  the 
latter  with  regard  to  one  another  are  then  capable  of 
variation.  Thus,  there  can  be  only  three  di-derivatives 
containing  two  different  elements  or  radicles  XY,  becau.so 
the  reversal  of  their  order  does  not  affect  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  X  to  y.  But  when  three  H  atoms  are  replaced  by 
XXY  elements^  or  radicles  we  may  have,  for  every  iso- 
meride  depending  on  the  relative  position  of  XXY  to  one 
another  and  to  the  remaining  H  atoms,  corresponding  iso- 
merides  depending  on  the  order  XY'X.  The  same  reason- 
ing applies  to  the  higher  derivatives. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  series: — 
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AROIIATIO  OB  DCXZENE  SKRICS. 


Kfttnca. 


C.H, 
C.H, 


C«Hii 


C»H„ 


Benzens . 

Methylbenzcne  or  toluene 

IEtliylbenzene 
(  Orthoiylene . 
Dlmetlivl-benzonea  or  xyleaes  i  ^retaxylene  . 
(  Paraxylene   . 

Propylbcnzeno 

Pseiulopropylbenzeno    

Jlethyl-ethylbenzene.... 

m  • ,v„ii,„„,„„,.  5  Psoudocmnene  

Tnmotbylbenzenca  |  jnejityiene 

'iRobutylbenzene 

Methyl-prop5"lbenzene 

llcthyl-psoudopropylbcnzena  or  a  cymene    .... 

Uiraethyl-ethylbenzeno  

Diethylbcnzenc 

.TetramethylLenzene  or  durene    

Isoamylbenzene .. 

Methyl-dietbylbenzeiie  or  diethyl-toloene 

(  Dimetliyl-pseudopropylbenzene  or  laareDa    .... 

Mothyl-isoamylbcnzene 

C,jH.^     Dimethyl-iaoaraylbenzene  


OiiH., 


Fonnnlis. 


C.H,  

CeH,(Cn.,)    

C,H„(C.H,»  

C.CCHjMI,  . 

C,(CH3)1I((JH5)H,  

C,(CH,)H,(CH3)I/, 

C,H.(CyM    

(•,H„.ca(ciij), 

c,iucii,)(C5ri,) 

C,(ClI,)U{Cli,),H,  

CVCH3)n(CH3)H(CH,)H 

C,H,.C,H,(Cri,).  

C',II,(CHj)(C,H,) 

C,H,.CH3.CH(CH3), 

CHjlCHjl.tCjH.)  

C,H.(C,H,), 

r,U,(Cll,),  

C,H,.C,ir,(CH,),. 


BolllDg-polntk 


C,H,(CH3l(aH.), 

c,h,(CH3),.ch(c;h,>,... 

C,H.(CIl3).C,H.(Cir,),.. 
C,Uj(CH3),.CaHe(Clf,),. 


81°  C. 
'  111' 
133° 

140° -141* 
137° -133* 
139° 
1?7° 
151* 
169° 
166° 
163° 

159° -161* 
178° -179° 
176° -178° 
183° -184° 
178°- 179° 
189° -191° 
193° 
178° 
188° 
213° 
233° 


OtK./  hydrocarbons  compounded  of  benzene  residues 
and  C^  'j-i-i'  ^°->  radicles  are  known.  Dipropargyl,  CjHg 
(b.  p.  85  C. ),  is  a  substance  isomeric  with  benzene,  having  the 
f ormuk  EC  =  C— {C  H„)2~C  =  CH  The  hydrocarbons 
of  the  benzene  series  are  all  colourless  liquids  (durene  is 
solid),  having  peculiar  and  characteristic  odonra.  By  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents  aromatic  hydrocarbons  of  the 
general  formula  Cflllg  _.(C„n2„+,).are  ultimately  converted 
into  acida  of  the  general  form  CjHa.JCOOH)..  Nitric 
ocid  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  nitro.derivative3 
C.H2,_(,+,,(N02)..  Sulphuric  acid  (concentrated)  forms 
tulphonio  ac'tih  C.lli..^f,^..',{il^O^),.  The  halogens  pro- 
duce substitution  derivatives  C,Hj,_„+,i£r<i.,  the  parti- 
cular metameric  modification  formed  being  often  deter- 
mined by  the  temperature  at  which  the  halogen  is  made  to 
act.  Benzene,  toluene,  &c,  are  formed  by  heating  their 
Borrespotjding  acida  with  lime  •■  C.Hj,  _^COOH)  -  COj  «• 

The  remaining  series  of  hydrocaroons  are  a*  foIlowB : — 


N«roe«.                       1                            F.KiiiolB. 

Phenv1«TiB  .                    

cj  H„=C,n,C,H, 
Ci.H„-C,o"r'l« 

Cinimraone  or  styroUne 

Allvlbeozene  .                     .  . 

Pbenvlbutene. . 

Tetrahydronapbthaleoe. 

C.H,,-,, . 

Etbinvlbeozene    or   teet-  { 
eoylbenzene | 

C.H,  =c,H,c,n 

C,cH,o=C„ne.H, 

Cholesterene 

1               C.H,.-,, . 

1  Naphthalene 

CioHg 

CijU,,  =  CjoH,.CH. 

c;;H,;=c,H,.c,rf, 

C,4H„=C„U„.U, 

Rthy  (naphthalene 

Hexahydroanthracoua  

C,H,_„. 
DipheAyl 

c„n,o=c,n^c,H, 

CTl    =c;u,.t,H. 
C„H„  =  cil.(C,II,>, 

c.4^^.=l.^^AVV>. 

Ci.H„=     1 
"  "     c.n.cH, 

Dinhenyl-me'.liane 

7)ibenzylci  diphcnyleth.ii.p 

Pitolyl 

rbcnyl-tolyl-raethano    or  j 
Bcnzvltolnene ( 

Xomc*. 

FunnaliB. 

Benzyl-ethyl-bcDzeno 

DeDZvl-xvleues 

,C„n„  =  CJI,.CHrC,H,.C,H, 
CuH.,=C.U..CH,.C,H,(CH»), 

c„H,,=n,c|§Hg3;. 

Dimeaitvl  metbaDS 

FInorcne  ...  

8f  ilbone  or  'diphenyl-ethene 

Dihydro-anthracene...    

Hexa-hydropyrene. 

c.,n..=c,li^(C.H^. 

L,,4M„-UnM,5.H2 
"uHl8-C,8Hi|,.H, 

CJI.^.. 
AnthracGnea ■ 

nq-c,H« 

C„H,.=    iX'   * 
HC— CjH. 

HC-C,H, 
C,.H„=     1     ] 

C-C,H, 
C,.H„=^    CH 

c„Hh=c,ji;(c!i^. 

C,8H.8=C,.n,(CH3)« 

PhpnAnttirpnA 

Tolane  or  DipheDyl-etbint 
Dlnethvl-aDtlirACGno 

Tetramethyl-anthracena     ) 
or  Retene ( 

c.u,^. 

Naphthyl-phenyl  methane.. 

c„H..=n,c  §5^ 

C.II,,-«. 

C„n,o=CoH.(C,HJ 

Ci,H,o  =  C4(C.H,), 

CisHij = C^H^fC^H,), 
C„U„=ciuc,H,), 

Dipbenyl-diethlne  or  dl-  j 
Qcetenyl-benzene    ......  ( 

Tnphenylnicthano 

c.n.^,. 

Chryseno _ 

t"„H„ 

DlnaphthyL 

C«o^i«'=  C](,H,.C,oH, 

C.H,.-,o. 
IdHalcno        ,         

cniils=c.n,(c.H.), 

Trii)henvl-boii2CDO. 

CH..^, 

Tetraphpiiyl-ellifDO 

c«n.o=c,(C.H,>. 

The  hydiocnrbviiis  benzene  (C,H,.'),  naphthalene  (C,|jTl„), 
anthracouo   (Cullio),    chryseue    (C,gK„).   and    idnalene 
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(CooHjj)  are  uotewoilhy  as  forming  a  Lomolo^oua  series, 
the  successive  terms  of  whicli  differ  hy  +CjH2.  These 
conipouuds  present  certain  analogies  in  their  chemical 
behaviour,  and  are  particularly  characterized  l>y  their 
giying  rise  to  qitiiioius  uhen  oxidized.     In  the  formation 

of  a  qniuone  Hj  U  replaced  by  Oo  (     I        )  ;  llius — 


C,,Pl3  +  30  =  C,„Hf,Oo'  +  OTIo. 


Kiii>litliaK'nc, 


Xui'lilhfquiiiunc. 


Pyrene  (CuH,,,),  although  not  a  member  of  the  series, 
furnishes  a  quiuone  on  oxidation.  Benzene  does  not  yield 
a  t|uiuone  by  direct  oxidation. 

The  relationship  of  the  second  and  third  members  of 
the  series  to  benzene  will  be  seen  fr'jm  their  graphic 
fDrmulae : — 

K 


H 

I 
O 

^  \ 

ii_c       r;— H 


H       n 

I-    i 

/  \  /  \ 

H— C  0         C— H 


G 

^  \ 
II    H— C  C— H 

I  I  II 

c        c       c;— H 

^  \       \  / 
H— c        c:        c 


n—v       c— II 

%  / 
c 

I 

H 


The  liydrocavbous,  bemg  the  parent  compoiin'b  of  the 
remaining  organic  bodies,  have  been  treated  in  greater 
detail  than  is  necessary  iu  the  case  of  the  other  familie.?. 

II.  Alcohols. 
Formulation  and   Classification. — It  has  already  been 


II— o       c       c— 11  n— c       ('       c— n 

V/\/  \  /  \  // 

II  II 

H         u  ir         H 

-XdplUIl<»le«t;  AlUliruCfllL. 

pointed  out  that  ulcoUols  can  be  coudidered  as  derivatives  of 
hydrocarbons  by  the  substi|ution  of  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen, 
and,  consequently,  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  Tvith  hydro- 
carbon radicles  (p.  553).  Each  series  of  hydrocarbous 
can  thus  be  supposed  to  give  rise  to  a  corresponding  series 
of  alcohols  :—  - 


C„Hj»+,.HO 


c»rr., 
(C,.n:„)-(HO). 

C,JI,„-,.HO 
(r„H2„_i)"'(H0  , 


-3- HO 


Alcohols  containing  1,  2,  n  pemi-molecules  of  Lyd/oxyl 
are  said  to  be  inonohjchic,  dilnjdric,  n-hijdric.  The  dihy- 
dric  alcohols  of  the  ethene  series  are  termed  glycols 
Alcohols  derived  from  unsaturated  hydrocarbous  act  as 
unsaturated  compounds. 

Series  C„H2„+j .  HO. — Some  of  tnese  alcohols  (derived 
from  paraffins)  have  been  previously  quoted  in  illustration, 
of  homologous  series  (p.  552)..  The  first  member,  methyl 
alcohol  (CH3HO),  is  termed  carhinol,  and  the  remaining 
terms  can  be  derived  from  this  by  the  replacement  of  11 
by  C„H2„^j  radicles.     Thus, — 


CH,HO 

Methyl  alcohol  or 
CarbinoL 


C(CU3)n.,H0 

Ethyl  alcohol  or 
Methyl  carblont. 


('(C3H,)H,H0, 

Propyl  alcohol  rt^ 
Ethyl  cnibinol. 


Since  tbe  paraffins  can  be  formulated  as  derivatives  of 
methane  (see  p.  556),  and  the  present  series  of  alcohols  as 
derivatives  of  paraffins,  it  follows  that  these  alcohols  can 
be  likewise  regarded  as  methane  derivatives  : — 


H 

r^ 

H 

Ai 

H 

H 

(ho 

It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguisb  the  carbon  atom  in 
combination  with  hydro3cyl  as  the  "  typical  carbon  atom." 

The  higher  members  of  the  series  are  susceptible  of 
several  kinds  of  isomerism,  which  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. Passing  over  the  first  two  membere,  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  formulated  iu  more  than  one  way,  the 
third  member  (propyl  alcohol)  may  be  written  as — 


.  CoHj .  Hj .  HO 

Xt'hj-l  corblnol. 


or 


C(CH3)jH.H0 

Dimethyl  carblnol. 


Thus,  the  first  kind  of  isomerfam  cotuists  in  the  replace* 
nent  of  one  C,Hj,.^j  radicle  by  two  others,  each  containing 


C..H.,^j 

(Cnli;.-^)'"(HOV. 
~  ■■"    ...HO 


C  "  H  OH — g 

C,.H,„_,.HO 
C„H„._8(H0)j 


C»H.,„_ 
(C,.H',._5)'(HO)3 

a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms.     The  fouith  member 
of  the  series  (tetryl  or  butyl  alcohol)  may  be  written  : — 


C.C,IL.H,.HO 


C(CH3)(C2H3)H.HO 

Jlcthyl-ethyl  carbinol. 


C(CHA.HO 

TrimeUiyl  carbinol. 


Propyrcartiuol.  Jlcthyl-ethyl  carbinol.  TrimeUiyl 

The  next  kind  of  komevism,  as  exemplified  by  the  third  of 
the  above  formulae,  consists  in  the  substitution  of  three 
C„H2„+i  radicles  for  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  carbinol. 

Now,  as  carbinol  contains  but  three  replaceable  hydrogwi 
atoms  (not  regarding  the  atom  contained  in  the  hydroxyl, 
khe  replacement  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  new  class  of  com- 
pounds), trimethyl  carbinol  is  the  type  of  a  series  of 
alcohols,  in  which  the  number  of  C„H2„+,  radicle*  com- 
bined with  the  typical  carbon  atom  is  a  maximum.  The 
isomeric  alcohols  of  the  present  series  can  thus  be  con- 
veniently classified  under  the  three  following  groups  : — 

].  Fi-imiiry    alcohols,    in   which    the    typical    carbon 
atom  is  combined  with  but  one  other  carbon  atom — 
C(C„H2,.+i)H,.H0. 

3.  Secondary    alcohols,    in   which    the   typical  carbon 
atom  is  combined  with  two  other  carbon  atoms — 
C(C,.H2„+i)2H-H0. 

8,  Tertiary  alcohols,  in  which  the  typical  carbon  atom 
is  combined  with  three  other  carbon  atoms — 
C(C„H2„+i)3-H0. 

Another  cause  of  isomerism  among  alcohols  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ci.H,,^!  radicles  (see  also 
p.  650).     Thus  we  may  have — 
C.C3Hf.H,.H0      isomeric  with     C.CH(CH3)2.H2.HO 

Propyl  carbrnoL  Psendopropyl  carbinoL 

C(CH3)(CA)H.H0    „    C.CH3[CH2.CH(CH3)2]H.HO 

Jlethyl  batyl  carbinol.  Methyl  isobutyl  carbinol. 

Each  of  the  three  above-named  groups  is  thus  capable  of  a 
further  division  into  two  sub-groups,  such  as  normal 
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primary  and  ho-pmnanj,  nonnal  secondary  and  wo- 
cecondary,  die,  &c.  In  tbe  higher  members  a  further 
Uumber  of  iiomerio  modifications  become  possible,  llany 
of  these  isomeric  alcohols  are  known,  but  a  large  uumber 
nave  yet  to  bo  discovered  to  complete  tho  series.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  tho  normal  primary  alcohols  : — 


Kamc.<). 

1            FoniMilr". 

l:oIlln;:-palnli 

Jletliyl  alroliol...  

CII.HO 

1)6'  C. 

Ethvl          „      

C.IIj.HO 
C3H..HO 

78°--4 
97'-6 

Butyl          „ 

C,Ha.nO 

116° 

Amyl 

C,H„.HO 

137° 

Hexyl         „ 

C,H„.HO 

157° 

Heptyl        „ 

C,H„.HO 

176°-5 

Octyl          „     .... 

CbHu-HO 

196° -3 

Noiiyl         

C,H„.HO 

200°  ( 

Cetyl          

C,cH33  HO 

50'  )  „  ,  , 

^•eryl          „     

C„H„.HO 

,„■     Meltlnj. 

Moliss)'!     ,,     

C,„H„.HO 

These  alcohols  (up  to  nouyl  alcohol)  are  limpid  liquids, 
the  viscidity  of  whicli  increases  with  the  moleculai'  weight. 
The  three  other  members  are  white  crystalline  solids. 
Methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl  alcohols  a.-o  readily  misciljle  with 
water,  the  remaining  members -^^re  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  oils.  Most  of  these  alcohols  possess  peculiar  and 
characteristic  odours.  Tho  boiling-points  of  the  isomers 
are  generally  lower  than  thoso  of  the  corresponding  normal 
alcohols. 

Tho  normal  and  iso-primary  alcohols  can  bo  obtained 
from  the  corresponding  haloid  paraffin  derivatives  by  the 
action  of  potassium  hydroxide  ; — • 

Xormalprima^y..C.H„,.^.l//<(  +  KHO  =  CV  Ij-.+i-HO  +  \UIa. 

Isoprimary (CH,)„CH(CH5)„.//a +  KHO 

=  (CH3)jCn(CHo),.".  HO  +  ]LlIa . 

Likewise  by  the  action  of  nascent-  hydrogen  on  the  corre- 
f.pnnding  normal  primary  and  isn-primar)'  aldehydes  : — 

(C„H,„+i)COir  +  H,  =  C„H„^i.CU..  HO. 

Tho  synthesis  of  alcohols  from  tho  corre.«pouding  defines 
has  already  been  alluded  to  (p.  559).  Since  ethine  can  be 
formed  directly  from  its  elements  (p.  559),  and  ethene  from 
I'thine  (p.  559),  it  is  obvious  that  ethyl  alcohol  can  by 
these  moans  be  formed  synthetically. 

Secondary  alcohols  are  produced  by  tho  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  ketones: — 

C0(C,.n,„+i)2  +  H,  =  C(0.Hj„+i),U.HO . 

Tertiary  alcohols  aro  prepared  by  the  action  of  organo- 
^inc  componnds  on  the  chlorides  of  acid  radicles, 
C„U.,„n.COCl,  and  treatrnent  of  the  product  wilh  water. 

Tho  metamerism  of  tho  throe  groups  of  alcohols  is 
ftrikingly  displiyed  by  their  behaviour  on  oxidation. 
Thus,  primary  or  iso-primary  alcohols  are  oxidized  first  to 
aldehydes — 

rC„H„„+,)Cnj.HO  +  0  =  (C„H.„ ,  ,)C'OH  +  011^; 

Al«  .lioL  ATdihjJo. 

•lien   to   acids   containing   (he  same  number  of  carbon 
,  itoms — 

(C„H,„+,)COH  +  O  =  C.H2„+,.0O0H . 

"     Alduhjilc.  AcW. 

Secondary  alcohols  nro  oxidized  first  to  kefonea — 
C(C,H„.^„U.HO  +  0  =  CO(C„H„„+,),  +  On..; 

Alcohol.  KotOQo. 

then  to  one  or  more  acids  containing  a  smaller  number  of 
carbon  atoms  than  tho  alcohol — 

CO(C,H2,+i)j  +  30  =  C„Tro.4.,.COOU  H-  cjr„o.j. 

Ketone.  Acid.  .Vcl«i. 

Tertiary  alcohols  ire  probably  first  oxidized  to  ketones. 


and  ultimately  to  a  mixtura  of  two  or  more  acids  contain- 
ing a  smaller  uumber  of  carbon  atoms  than  the  alcohoL 

By  particular  reactions  an  alcohol  of  one  group  can  be 
converted  into  an  i-omer  of  another  group,  such,  for 
instance,  as  normal  primaiy  butyl  alcohol  into  the  iso- 
primary alcohol,  and  the  latter  into  the  tertiary  alcohol. 

In  many  of  their  reactions  alcohols  are  the  analogues 
of  water ;  for  instance — 

HHO    4-    K    =       KHO  +  H 

W..or.       r.  ,.«■„„,.      IX^^^ 

GjH..H0  -h  K  -   CoHj.KO  4-  H. 

Ethyl  I'otossium 

nlcohoL  cihjhite. 

In  other  reactions  they  resemble  metallic  hydroxides  :* 
ICHO     -I-     HCl     =     KCl     -I-     0H„ 


I'otosslum 
iiytlioxl  lo. 


Potassium 
clilortde. 


CHj.HO  +  HC1  =  CjH,.Ci  +  OH3 

Eliiji  alcohoL  Ethyl  chleildo. 

Of  this  series  the  best  known  members  are  methyl  and 

ethyl  alcohols.  The  former  (or  "  wood-spirit ";  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  crude  "wood  vinegar"  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Ethjd  alcohol  is  common 
"spirits  of  wine,"  and  is  always  procured  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar,  which,  in  contact  with  yeast,  undergoes  the 
foUowing  change— C(;H,„0,  =  2C0„  +  2C2H5.HO . 

Many  of  the  higher  members  are  formed  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  grain,  sugar-beet  molasses,  potato,  &c.  Fzisel  oil 
consists  chiefly  of  isomeric  modifications  of  amyl  alcohoL 


Kamcs. 

FomiuIiB. 

Benin  g-polTits. 

C„H„„^i.HO. 

C,H,.HO 
CaHj.HO 

f 
9iJ°C. 

Allyl      , 

C„H„„_3.H0. 

C3H3.HO 
C,„H,,.HO 

110°-115° 
212° 

Boineol  and  camiihol.... 

C,H,(nO).ClT, 

Cicsol, 


Series  C„Ho„  _  - .  HO,  Phenols. — The  alcohols  of  this  series 
boar  the  same  relation  to  the  benzene  hydrocarbons  that 
tho  ethyl  series  of  alcohols  bear  to  the  paraflins.  Thus 
these  alcohols  at  once  divide  themselves  into  two  me'ta- 
moric  series  according  as  the  hydrcxyl  replaces  hj'drogen 
in  the  benzene  or  paraflin  radicle  ;  for  instance,  methyl- 
benzene  or  toluene  (C^jH-.CHj)  gives  rise  to — 

and    C«H5.CH2(HO). 

Benzyl  alcohol. 

The  alcohols  of  the  benzylic  eeiiesrC^Hs..- 1  H^^'^?^) 

aro  true  alcohols  in  their  chemical  behaviour,  being  foiyned 
from  the  haloid  derivatives  of  their  corresponding  hydrocar- 
bons bythenctionof  potassium  hydroxide, and  beingoxidized 
to  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms. 
The  alcohols  represented  by  cresol,  CjHj_„HO.(C,Hj,+j)., 
or  phenols,  on  the  other  hand,  act  more  like  saturated 
couii)ounds,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  acids.  They 
cannot  bo  directly  obtained  from  their  corresponding  haloid 
hydrocarbon  derivatives,  and  are  converted  by  oiidatiun 
into  quivones.  The  phenols  yield  substitution-derivatives 
by  tho  action  of  halogens,  nitric  acid,  ic. :  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  — 

C,,H,C1.H0        ,         C„C1,.H0  ; 

ilonochloro*  rentachloio- 

phenol.  phenol. 

C«n,(N0j).H0    ,     C,.H3(N0o)o.H0    ,    C,IL(N05)3.HO. 

Mononltroptienol.  DlnltropbenoL  ''^' '^S'fc" °'  " 

The  phenols  yield  sulphonic  aci^fs  when  acted  on  by  strong 
sulphuric    acid,    Con.(HO)(HS03) ,   CsH3(HO)(HS03). , 
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ice. ;  the  metamerio  alcohols  do  not  undergo  aa  analogous 
reaction. 

The  homologues  of  phenol  being  di-deri  vatives  of  benzene 
«re  susceptible  of  the  isomeric  modifications  already  pointed 
out  (p.  560).     Thus  there  are  known — 

a(H0)(CH5)HHHH 

I        .3  3    4    0    8 

O'rtbo-ciesuL 


Uetliyl-bcnzcDO 
or  Toluene. 


Cfl(HO)HH(CHs)HH 

1         S   S       «  S   0 

Para-crcsol 


Co(HO;H(CH3)HHH 
I      a     3       4  e  e 

Mota-cresoL 

Isomerism  analogous  to  that  exhibited  by  the  derivatives 
of  benscne  and  its  homologues  likewise  extends  to  *U  the 
derivatives  of  phenol  and  its  homologues. 

The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  compounds  of  the 

present  series  : — 


Alcohols. 


Benzyl  alcohol,  CaH,.CHjHO 
Xylyl  alcohols.  CrH,.CHj,HO 
Phenyl-propyl 
alcohols CsH,  .CHjHO 


'3ol,    |C.H,.CH,H0 
i  C„H„.CHi,HO 


Sycoceryl 
alcohol 


Vhenol C,H,.HO 

Ciesols  C,HJCH,).HO 


XvIenol3,Phlorol,&c.,C8H|,.HO 
Thymol,  Carvacrol,  C,oH,j.HO 


The  boiling-poiuts  of  the  alcohols  are  generally  higher 
ihan  those  of  the  metameric  phenols. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  the  present  series  are  trans- 
parent oily  liquids  possessed  of  powerful  odours ;  others 
are  white  crystalline  solids.  •  Of  the  phenols  the  best 
known  is  phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  obtained  from  the  acid 
portions  of  coal-tar. 

Series  C„H2„_  5.HO  comprises  ctniiamtc  alcohol,  C^Hj.HO, 
and  cholesterin,  CjjH^j.HO. 

Seriea  C„H2„_,3.HO.— Only  one  member  is  known, 
*12.,  naphthol,  Cj^Hj.HO . 

Series  (C„H2„)'\hO)2,  Gli/coh.—Ot  these  dihydric  alco- 
Lols  the  terms  corresponding  to  the  first  six  members  of 
the  olefine  series  are  known,  and  are  named  ethene  glycol, 
l)ropene  glycol,  <fec.  The  glycols  are.  colourless,  viscid 
liquids,  miscible  with  water,  They  are  generally  prepared 
by  acting  on  di-haloid  olefine  compounds  with  silver 
acetate  :  C.H2„Br2  +  aAgCjHaOj  ■=  C„H2„(C2H302)2  + 
SAgBr  The  resulting  acetate  is  then  heated  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide  :  C„H2„(C2H302)2  +  2KH0  =  C„H2,(HO)2 
H-2KC2H302.  The  glycols  are  capable  of  existing  in 
isomeric  forms  similar  to  those  of  analogous  olefine  com- 
pounds (see  p.  559),  but  these  isomers  are  at  present  but 
imperfectly  known.  A  series  of  compounds  known  as 
jiolyethenic  glycols  axQ  formed  from  ethene  glycol  by  con- 
densation, with  elimiuation  of  water.  Their  general  for- 
nsdais  »{C2Hi(H0)J -(»- 1)(0H2),  where  the  highest 
value  of  n  is  6. 

Series  C„'S2n-%(B.O)2,  Dihydric  Phenols. — The  following 
are  known  : — • 

Pyrocatechin  {ortho-),  Eesorcin  {meta-),  Hydroquinone* 

{para.) C,H.(HO), 

Saligenin,  Orcin,  Guaincol ^^.„. C7H,(H0), 

Xylene  glycol,  Creasol,  Veratrol CgHJHO), 

Hydrothymoquinone  C,(,Hjj(HO), 

Many  of  these  compounds  can  be  formed  by  suitable 
reactions  from  benzene  liydrocarbons,  phenols,  &c.;  others 
are  found  ready  formed  in  lichens,  or  can  be  prepared 
from  substances  of  vegetable  origin. 

Series  (C„H2„_  j)"'(U0)3  comprises  propenyl  alcohol  ot 
glycerin,  CjHj.(H0)3,  and  amyl-glyceriit,  C5Hg.(H0)o. 
Glycerin  can  be  formed  synthetically,  but  is   generally 


*  The  qiUnoneg  are  also  closely  related  to  ketones. 


obtained  from  glyceriJes,  a  group  of  ethereal  salts  com- 
posed of  glycerin  and  acids  of  the  acetic  and  oleic  series 
(see  p.  572),  which  exist  ready  formed  in  most  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  fats.  Thus  stearin  (propenyl  tristearate), 
a  constituent  of  many  natural  fats,  when  acted  upon  by 
super-heated  steam,  decomposes  as  shown  in  the  equation— 

C^UAC,^IL^fi.,\  +  30H,  =  C3H,(H0)3  +  SH.C.gHj.O,. 

Stearin.  Glyc«rln.  Steailc  acl(]f 

Large  quantities  of  glycerin  are  obtained  by  this  me&ns. 
Glycerin  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  viscid  liquid  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  (under 
50  mm.  pressure)  at  210°  C.  Polyglycenns  analogous  to  the 
polyethenic  glycols  are  known. 

Series  (C„H2„_(,)"'(H0)3 . — Trihydric  phenols  comprising 
the  isomerides  pyrogallic  acid  (or  pyrogallol)  and  phloro- 
glucin,C^'a^{R0)3. 

Series  (C„H„,_„)"(H0)^ . — Erythrite,  ei-ylhromannite  ot 
phycite,  C4Hj(H0)i,  and  propyl-phycite,  C3H^(H0)4» 

Series  (C„H„„_5)'(HO)5 . — Pinita  and  quetiitt, 
C,H,(HO),. 

Series  {C,;B.,^^"(YLO\.—MaHnite  and  Aiikiie. 
C'(,Hg(HO)j ,  two  natural  sugars: 

Sugar,  starch,  gum,  &c.,  are  members  of  a  group  o! 
compounds  termed  carbohydrates^,  which  are  closely  allied 
to  the  present  series  of  alcohols.  The  names,  classification, 
aud  relationship  of  these  bodies  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 


CAEBOHTDBiTU. 

Saccharoses. 

Amyloses. 

Glocosei. 

Polyfilucoslc  alcohols. 

PolyglucoBlc  anhy- 

c,u,.o,. 

nCCsH,20,l-(n-l)(0Ui) 

drides. 

(n-2). 

■(C.HijO,). 

Dextrose  or  grape- 

Saccharose  or  cane  sugar. 

Starch. 

sufjar. 
Levulose. 

Lactose  or  milk-sugar. 

Inulin. 

Arabia  or  gum-arabic 

Dextrin. 

Galactose. 

ilelitose. 

Cellulose  or  lignui 

Sorbin, 

Melizitose. 

Glycogen, 

Eucalin. 

Trehalose  or  mycose. 

Inoaite. 

Arabinose. 

The  glucoses  exhibit  the  characters  both  of  aldehydes 
and  of  alcohols;  the  saccharoses  bear  the  same  relationship 
to  the  glucoses  that  the  polyethenic  glycols  bear  to  glycol; 
the  amyloses  are  formed  from  the  saccharoses  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  one  molecule  of  water. 

Many  of  the  sugars  are  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom — the  sugar  in  ordinary  use  being 
obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  and  sugar-beet.  Dextrose 
and  levulose  are  found  in  honey,  ripe  fruits.  iSic,  lactose  in 
milk,  inosite  in  flesh.  Gum-arabic  is  the  dried  exudation 
of  certain  species  of  Acacia.  All  the  amyloses,  with  the 
exception  of  glycogen,  which  is  found  in  the  liver  of 
animals,  are  of  vegetable  origin.  Cellulose  or  lignin  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  cells  of  plants;  starch  is  found  in  the 
cells  of  most  plants.  Gun<otton,  or  pyroxylin  is  obtained 
from  cotton-wool,  which  is  almost  pure  cellulose,  by  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid:  it  has  the  composition  of 
trinitro-cellulose,  C5H;(N02)305.  Many  of  the  varietic' 
of  the  sugars  are  physical  isomerides  differing  from  each 
other  ouly  in  their  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light, 

4     III.  Haloid  Ethebs. 

These  compounds  can  be  formed  from  saturated  hydro- 
carbons, ^nd  from  hydrocarbons  which  behave  as  such  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  halogen:  — 

C„H2„+2  +  CI.  =  C„H2„+iCl  -1-  HCl . 

'  So  called  because  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  always  present  ia 
these  compounds  in  the  proportions  to  form  water. 
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The  substitution  can  in  many  cases  be  continued  atom 
by  atom,  till  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced ; 
thus: — 


Jletlmne .'....CH, 

Ictmchlormeth&De  CCl* 


Elliane _ CjH,      Bcnrcne C^n,, 

Hexachlorethone  C2CI,     Bexachloibonzeno  CjCI, 


The  reactions  are  often  accelerated  and  in  some  cases 
remarkably  modified  by  light  oc  heat.  The  presence  of 
iodine,  antimony,  &c.,  frequently  assists  the  action  of  chlo- 
riae.  Chlorine  is  more  energetic  than  bromine,  and  the 
actioK  of  iodine  less  energetic  than  that  of  bromine, — iodine, 
in  fact,  does  not  act  directly  on  the  paraffins.  By  the  direct 
action  of  halogens  on  paraffins  a  mixture  containing  more 
than  one  derivative  is  generally  obtained.  Thus,  when 
chlorine  and  methane  are  mixed  and  exposed  to  diffused 
light  (explosion  takes  place  in  direct  sunlight),  the  whole 
series  of  derivatives  CH.Cl,  CH.Cl.,,  CHCl^,  and  CCl, 
are  formed. 

Unsaturated  hydrocarbons  first  of  all  combine  directly 
with  a  certain  number  of  halogen  atoms.  In  some  cases 
the  number  of  halogen  atoms  thus  taken  up  restores  the 
compound  to  the  type  of  a  saturated  body; — 

CjHj  +  CU  =  CoHjCL  =  ethene  dichloride  =>  dichlorethane. 

Elhene. 

In  other  cases  the  restoration  is  not  to  the  type  of  a 
saturated  hydrocarbon: — 

CjoH,  +  2Clj=Cj(,H3Cl4,tetrachloriDatcd  naphthalene,  corresponding 
>>''P>"''»-  [to  type  C„H„„_B . 

The  mono-haloid  derivatives  ot  paraffins  and  some  other 
hydrocarbons  are  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of 
haloid  acids  on  the  corresponding  alcohols : — 

CHj.HO  +  HCl  =  CH3CI  +  OH, 

Methyl  Methyl 


alcohoL 


chloride. 


C7H7.HO  +  HCl  =  C7H-.CI  +  OH3I 

Benzyl  Benzyl 

alcohol.  cliloilde 

CA(HO)s  +  llHI  =  C,H,3l  +  5I2  +  6OH2. 

nexyl  iodide. 

Polyhydric  alcohols  may  by  these  reactions  have  their 
hydroxy!  only  partially  replaced  by  halogens: — thus,  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  glycerin  there  are  produced 
CsHjC^HO)^  {chlorhydiin)  and  C3H5Cl2(HO)  {dichlo)- 
hydrin). 

The  haloid  phosphorus  compounds  act  upon  alcohols  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  halogen'  acids : — 

3C2H5.HO  +  PBrj  =  SC^H^Br  +  PH3O3 


Etbj-l  alcohol. 


lithyl 
bromide. 


CjH^(H0)2  +  2PC14  =  CsH.Cl^  +  2POCI3  +  2HC1 

Etheno  glycol.  J:^^'-^^ 

C3H5Cl2(HO)  +  PClj  =  C3H5CI3  +  POCI3  +  HCl . 

Trlchlorhydrlu 
Dichlorbydrln.  or  allyl 

trichloride. 

The  haloid  ethers  are  liable  to  the  same  isomeric  modi- 
fications as  their  parent  hydrocarbons  and  derivatives. 
The  conditions  which  determine  the  production  of  any 
particular  modification  cannot  in  aU  cases  be  laid  down 
with  precision.  For  instance,  the  di-haloid  paraffin  deri- 
vatives obtained  from  the  paraffins  are  m  some  cases  iden- 
tical and  in  other  cases  isomeric  with  the  corresponding 
compounds  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  halogens  with 
olefines.  Again,  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  series 
when  acted  on  by  chlorine  jatld  simultaneously  two  iso- 
meric (primary  and  secondary)  mono-chlorinated  derivatives. 
As  a  final  example,  when  chlorine  acts  upon  toluene  in  the 
coli  chloro-toluenes  (CjH.Cl.CHj,  CeHjClj.CH,,  &c.)  are 


CHs.CjH,! 

SJoimfll  butyl 
Iodide 


(CH3)(C,H,)CHI 

Fseudohutyl  Iodide. 


formed,  but  when  the  action  takes  place  with  boiling  toluene 
the  substitution  takes  place  in  the  methyl  radiole,  thus 
forming  bemi/l  compounds  (C^Hj.CHjCl,  <tc,) 

Alcohols  are  reproduced  from  their  haloid  ethers  by  the 
action  of  KHO  (see  p.  5C3),  or  by  first  converting  the  haloid 
ether  into  an  acetate  of  the  radicle  by  treatment  with  silver 
acetate,  and  then  acting  on  the  acetate  with  KHO.  The 
alcohols  thus  formed  are  similar  in  isomeric  constitution  to 
the  haloid  ethers  from  which  they  are  obtained.  For 
instance,  (CH3)2CH.I  (pseudopropyl  iodide)  when  made 
to  undergo  the  reactions  specified  is  converted  into 
(CH3)2CH.HO  (pseudopropyl  alcohol)  (see  also  p.  563). 
Isomeric  haloid  ethers  are  thus  named  in  accordance  with  the 
radicle  composing  the  alcohols  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
or  to  which  they  give  rise  on  conversion  into  acetates  and 
treatment  with  KHO;  thus,  we  have  the  following  mono- 
iodobutanes : — 

(CH3)2CH.CHJ 

Isobutyl  iodide. 

C(CH3)3l. 

Kataljutyl  Iodide. 

The  same  relations  exist  between  the  haloid  ethera  and 
their  isomerides  as  between  the  paraffins  and  their  isome- 
rides.  Thus,  the  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities  of 
the  normal  ethers  are  higher,  and  their  chemical  stability 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  isomerides. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  many  haloid  ethera 
are  restored  to  the  hydrocarbons  from  which  they  are 
derived  by  an  inverse  substitution.  Thus  tetrachlor- 
methane  (CCl^)  when  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and 
water  is  ultimately  converted  into  methane  (CH,),  mono- 
chlorbenzene  (CuHj,Cl)  into  benzene,  &c.  The  action  of 
caustic  alkalies  upon  mono-haloid  ethers  will  be  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples ; — 

{Illustrating  formation  of  an 
alcohoL  (Seealsop.663.) 
The  inetameric  monochlo- 
rophenols  do  not  xmdergo 
an  analogous  reaction. 
■  lUustratine  reduction  of  a 
saturated  compound  to  a 
lower  isologue,  i.e.,  for- 
mation   of   C„Hjn    from 


(CH3)jCHI -1- KHO=CsHe  +  KH  OH, . 

Peeudopropj  1 
iodide. 


Propene. 


CjHsa  +  KHO: 
Mono- 
chloretUene. 


'  The  metamcric  phenol,  creaol  (p.-  664),  docs  not  undergo  a  similar 
tcactioD. 


type  C„H,„+j .    A  similar 
change   is  sometimes  ef- 
[      fected  by  heat  alone. 

I  Illustrating  reduction  of  aa 
unsaturated  compound  to 
a  lower  isologue,  i.e.,  re- 
diiction  of  type  C„Hs„  to 
C„Hj„_5. 

The  mono-haloid  olefines  (typified  by  monochlorethene 
in  the  last  equation)  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  caustic 
alkali  on  di-haloid  paraffins  (see  p.  558).  These  mono-haloid 
olefines,  like  their  parent  olefines,  are  dyad  radicles  com- 
bining with  Ha.,  and  Hi/a .  Their  compounds  with  haloid 
acids  are  under  some  conditions  identical  and  under  other 
conditions  isomeric  with  the  corresponding  compounds  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  combination  of  the  olefiue  with  two 
halogen  atoms. 

Of  the  haloid  ethers  derived  from  paraffins  the  best 
known  is  trichloromethane  or  (hloroform  (CHClj),  a 
colourless,  transparent,  sweet-tasting,  and  somewhat  fra- 
grant liquid  boiling  at  62°,  largely  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 
It  can  be  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on 
methane,  but  it  is  usually  obtained  by  the  action  of 
blcaching-powder  on  common  alcohol.  The  corresponding 
bromine  and  iodine  compounds,  CHBr,  and  CHI3  (brmno- 
form  and  iodoform),  and  CH(N0o)3  {"'trojonn),  are  known. 

Cyano-derivatives  of  Hydrocarbons. — The  metamerism 
exhibited  by  these  compounds  has  been  already  referred  to 
(p.  555),  and  since  they  resemble  in  manyrespects  the  haloid 
ethers,  their  modes  of  preparation  may  be  now  touched  upon. 
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TKe  nnoSl  general  uietliod  of  obtaining  the  cyanides 
(uitriles)  in  a  state  of  i)uiity  is  the  dehydration  of  the 
ammonium  salts  of  acids  containing  the  corresponding- 
hydrocarbon  radicles  (see  also  p.  555). 

2OH2     ='C^H5.CX 

Pliep/l  cyanide. 

Jlost  of  the  other  processes  yield  a  uiixture  of  cyanidea 
and  isocyanides  : — 

Cn,I   +   KCN     =   CHj.CN   +   KI 
CH3I   -^   AgCX   =    CH3.CN   +   A^I' 

Jlcthyl  lo-llilo.  Jlcthyl  cyanide. 

lu  the  first  of  theie  methods  the  cyanide  predominates, 
and  in  the  second  the  isocyauide.  By  distilling  a  mix^ 
ture  of  potassium  cyanide  with  an  ethereo-metallie  salt  of 
sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid,  a  mixture  of  cyanide  and 
isocyauide  of  the  radicle  contained  in  the  ethereal  salt  is 
'obtained,  the  cyanide  or  nitrile  being  in  excess  : — 

CH3.KSO,   +   KCX   =   CH3.CN   +    K.SO, 


C.H. .  CO{ONH,) 

Ammonium  bonzoate. 


rot.nssium-mcthylsuliihatc. 


Methyl  uyoiil'lo. 


rntassiura  naphthylsuli  Iilte.  Kaplithyl  ^-ydnUe. 

The  cyanidrs  or  uitriles  do  not  exhibit  strongly  marked 
Lisic  properties,  nor  are  they  oxidized  by  Ag.,0  or  HgO. 
T)iey  are  not  poisonous,  and  do  not  possess  unpleasant 
odours.  Their  boiling-points  are  generally  higher  than 
those  of  the  metameric  iaocyanides.  The  nitriles  are  sus- 
ceptible of  isomeric  modifications  depending  on  the  iso- 
merism of  their  contained  hydrocarbon  radicles. 

r\'.  Ethers. 

These  compounds  bear  to  the  alcohols  the  same  relations 
that  the  metallic  oxides  bear  to  the  hydroxides  ; — 

NaHO  Na^O  Ca"(HO).,  Ca"0 

(CH3),o     c,h;'(ho\     c.h/'o 

Methyl  ether.  Etheue  alcohol.         Ethene  ether. 

In  accordance  with  this  vie^,  many  ethers  are  formed 
hy  dehydrating  their  corresponding  alcohols  by  means  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  zinc  chloride,  boron  trioxide,  &c. : — 


CH3HO 

Uethyl  aJcolioI. 


2CH3HO 


OH.     ^ 
OH.,     = 


_(CH3),0 


IXothyl  ether. 

(C,H,),0. 

Benzyl  efher. 


Methyl  alcohol. 

2C7H,.HO 

Benzyl  alcohol. 

Conversely,  many  ethers,  by  prolonged  heating  with  water, 
ai'e  retransformed  into  their  corresponding  alcohols. 

Oxygen  being  a  diatomic  element  combines  with  two 
monatomic  radicles.  When  the  two  radicles  are  similar 
the  compound  is  termed  a  simple  ether,  when  'dissimilar  a 
compound  ether.  Thus,  the  ethers  formulated  abo\e 
(methyl  and  benzjd)  are  simple  ethers  ;  t\  hile 

C!H3.0.C.,H3     ,       C,H„.0.CH3     ,       C;H,.0.C3H, 

Methyl-ethyl  ether  Mcthyl-omyl  etlier.  rheiiyl-allyl  ether. 

are  examples  of  compound  ethers.  Compound  ethers  con- 
taining a  C.Hj^+i  and  a  C„H2,._7  radicle  are  termed  atiisoh. 

Ethers  are  liable  to  isomeric  modifications  dependent  on 
the  isomerism  of  their  contained  radicles,  and  likewise  to 
metamerism  depending  on  the  presence  of  difl"erent  radicles. 
For  example,  CjH^.O.CjHg  {ethyl-hutyl  ether)  would  be 
metameric  with  {QJS..)„0  {propyl  ether). 

A  general' method  of  preparing  ethers  (simple  and  com- 
pound) containing  mouatbmic  radicles  is  to  act  upon  the 
sodium  derivative  of  the  alcohol  containing  the  one  radicle 
with  the  haloid  ether  containing  the  other  radicle.  When 
the  alcohol  and  haloid  ether  contain  the  same  radicles,  the 
result  is  a  simple  ether;  when  they  contain  different 
radicles  a  compound  ether  is  produced  : — 


rv  ^^?r'^.™  fonned  unites  n-ith  AgC>f,  forming  tlie  compound 

J    ,  . '  ^^"  •  *'''<^1'.  o"  treatment  with  KCN  iu  excess,  jields  the 

tmctUyl  isocyanide  with  the  formation  of  KAg(CN),. 


CoH^.NaO  +  CJi5l  =  (C.,H,L0-hNaI 

Sodliun  ethyliile.         "  Elliyl  cinir. 


CoH^.NaO  H 

Sodium  etliilate. 


CH3I  =  CH.p.CjHs  -f  Nal. 

ilethyl-€thyl  ether 


CHj.NaO  -f  CH,T  =  CH3.O.C5H5  -f  Nal 

Soilluni  phenolo.  Methyl-phei.jl  ether 

The  ethers  derived  from  the  phenols  are  prepared  by 
special  methods.  Ethers  containing  diatomic  radicles  aie 
obtained  from  the  mono-haloid  derivati\e8  of  the  dihydric 
nlcohnk  (glycols)  by  the  action  of  KHO  : — 

C.H,C1(H0)  +  KHO  =  C,n,0  +  KCl  +  OH^, 

SIoiToclvlorhydrln.  Ethene  ether. 

Compound  ethers  can  be  obtained  from  the  sodium 
diuivatives  of  the  glycols  by  the  action  of  mono-haloid 
ethers : — 

C,H,(XaO),  +  2Cn  J  =  C.H,  <oc  e'  +  -^*' 

Ro.lhim  cthcnBte.  Eihciie-dli.iethyl  clhJr. 

The  ethene  Rerie.-<  of  ethers  are  more  active  ill  theJi 
chemical  behaviour  than  tho.-^e  containing  C,.H2«+i  radicles. 

Ethers  corresponding  to  the  first  seven  normal  primary 
alcohols  of  the  series  C„H„„+i .  HO  are  known.  Of  these 
"  sulphuric  ether"  is  most  freciuently  met  with.  It  is  the 
oxide  of  ethyl  (C.H^)^,  and  is  prepared  by  allowing  a 
stream  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  flow  into  a  mixture  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  kept  at  a  constant  temperature 
of  about  140°  C.  The  following  reactions  occur : — 
C0H5HO   -f   HoSO,   =   C2H5.HSO,   +   OH2 

AIcohuL  "^  Ethyl-hydrogen  sulphate. 

C2H5.H.SO4   -f  C^H.HO  =  {G^^ilfl  +  H2SO4 

Ethyl-hydrogen  siilphat*.  Ether. 

As  will  bo  seen  from  these  equations,  a  given  quantity 
of  H2SO4  is  theoretically  capable  of  etherifying  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  alcohol;  practically,  however,  a  limit  is 
reached.  If  a  mixture  of  alcohols  is  emr.loyed  at  starting, 
a  compound  ether  is  produced. 

Ethyl  ether  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  but  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  an  agreeable 
oilour.     It  boils  at  35° '5  C.     By  the  action  of  chlorine  it 

yields  substitution  derivatives,  CjH^Cl.O.C.Hj ,^,,i 

(C„C1J,0. 

V.  SuLPHun,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium  Alcohols 
AND  Etheks. 

These  compounds  are  the  analogues  of  the  alcohols  and 
ethers  (see  p.  653),  and  are  in  many  cases  prepared  by 
analogous  methods.     The  following  are  typical  reactions  :— 


CjH.Cl 

■   ihloi 


]:thyl  chlorldo. 

CjH.a,    + 

EtlicDO  dicblorldc. 

C3HJI    + 

Allyl  Iodide. 

CjH,Cl     -f 

Bensyl  chloride. 

K(C.,H,)SO,     + 

PotaeBinm  ethyl-sulphato. 


Preparation  of  Stilphur  Alcohols. 
+     KHS     =      C2H,(HS)     + 


KC 


Ethyl  hydrosnlphlda. 

2KHS     =     C2H^(HS).     -^     2KC1 

Ethene  dlhydrosulpliide, 

KHS     =     C3H5(HS)     -t-     KI 

AJlyl  hydiosuJphldo. 

KHS     =     C,H,(HS)     +     Ka 

Benzyl  hydroaulphlde. 

KHS     =     C2H5(HS)   -^   KjSO, 

Ethyl  hydiosulphlde. 


Preparation  of  Sulphur,  tUc.  Ethers. . 
2CH3CI     +     KS     -      (CH3)2S     +     2KC1 

Methyl  chiorido.  Slethyl  Bulphidr. 

2K(C2H,)S04   +   K^Se     =      (C2H5),Se   -f-2K,S0, 

PoLaBsium  ethyi-sulphate.  Diethyl  selcnide. 

'Diethyl  telluride  is  prejiared  by  an  analogous  reaction, 

KjTe  being  substituted  for  KoSe.  Pulysulphides,(C2H5)„Sj, 

(U2H5)2S3,  can  be  obtained  by  employing  alkaline  jujly- 

sulphides  in  these  reactions.      Certain  thio-alcohols  can  bo 

1  Igrepared  from  the  corre.spou.diiig  alcohols   by  the  actiou 
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Benzene'sulphonio  chloride, 

C,H,(S02C1)2  +  GH, 

BcQzcnedlautphonlo 
'chJorldo. 


of  phosphoiua  peutasulpLido  (SOjHj.HO  +  PjSj  = 
5C2H5.HS'+ PjOj).  The  sulphur  analogues  of  the  phenols 
and  dihydric  phenols  are  prepared  by  a  special  general 
method.  The  sulphoiiic  acid  (see  p.  561)  of  the  corro- 
sponding  hydrocarbon  is  converted  into  a  sulphonic  chloride 
by  the  action  of  PCIj ,  and  the  sulphonic  chloride  ia  then 
acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen  : — 

CoH5(so,>ci)  +  31T2  =  an^.ns  +  soHj+hci 

riicnjri  hyJroBuJplHde. 

=    C„H,(HS),  +  4OH3  +  2Ha. 

Plionylene  dlhydro- 
^lllphlde  or  thloi'esoi'elD, 

The  sodium  deilvatives  of  these  thio-plieuols  yield  coui- 
ix)und  thio-ethers  by  the  action  of  haloid  ethers  : — 

aHj.NaS  +  CjHJ  =  C^Hj.S.CjHs  +  NaT . 

Sodium  tblophcuate.  Phcnyl-cthyfsiJplildo. 

Compounds  intermediate  bctneeh  alcohols  and  thio- 
alcohols  are  known  : — 

C3Hj(HO)2Cl  +  KIIH  =  C',n,(H0)2(HS>  +  KCl . 

The  compounds  of  this  family  are  mobile  or  oily  liquids 
or  crystalline  solids.  Most  of  them  posjess  characteristic 
and  o£Fensivo  odours.  Tbey  are  susceptible  of  the  same 
isomerism  as  their  oxygen  analogues.  The  thio-alcohols 
combine  energetically  with  alkali  inetab,  and  with  certain 
metallic  oxides  and  salts,  to  form  derivatives  analogous  to 
the  metallic  alcohol  derivatives, — hence  tlie  name  mei-caj>- 
ians  {corpus  mercuiio  ajitum)  sometimes  given  to  these 
bodies.  Certain  lead  mercaptides,  when  heated  in  the  dry 
state,  yield  the  corresponding  thio-ethers. 

VL   Aldehydes. 

The  relations  between  these  compounds  and  the  primary 
alcohols  are  clearly  brought  out  by  the  mode  of  formula- 
tion adopted  for  these  alcohols  (p.  5C2;.     Thus  : — 


H       CH3    C„Hj„+,  n 


CH, 


CH,   CH,    CH,        CH,OH  CH„OH  C 


CnHjn^j     C„Ho„4.i 


Methane.  Klhano.  Porfiffliia. 


2'- 
Coiblnol. 


H,0H  con 


Benzene. 


C0H5  .  CIT;j 


Methyl        Pilniory     .,,  v„i„ 
caiblnol.      alcohol'    Aldehydes. 

c„H5 .  cn.,on    c.n^ .  con 


Mcthyl-bcnzcne.  Benzyl  altohol.  Benzoic  aldehyde. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  formulae  that  aldehydes  ore 
derived  from  alcohols  by  the  elimination  of  11.,  from  the 
group'CHjOH,  i.e..  2  hydrogen  atoms  arc  withdrawn  from 
the  tjrpical  carbon  atom,  leaving  the  group  (COII)'  (com- 
pare with  definition  previously  given,  p.  553) ;  hcnco  the 
generic  name  (alcohol  de/i i/dror/eriat7tm).  It  is  thus  possible 
for  any  alcohol  to  furnish  an  aldeh)'de,  although  great 
numbers  of  those  compounds  have  yet  to  bo  discovered  to 
complete  the  various  series.  The  following  formulfe  will 
illustrate  the  deriv.ition  of  aldehj-Jes  from  polyhydric 
alcohols : — 

CH,  CH.,on   con 

•     T  II       ;  C'oH,  CeH,<^J'  <^'.n.<co 


CH, 


JHjOH    COH 


Dlmelhyl- 
benzene. 


Aldehvdo 
(jihthallc). 


(filyoxnl). 

The  aldehydes  of  monobydric  alcohols  are  metameric 
with  the  oxides  (ethers)  of  dyad  radicles.  Thus,  ethyl 
aldehyde,  CII3.COIJ.  is  metnineric  with  ctliene  oxide 
(C.Mf)"0 ;  benzoic  aldehyde  would  bo  metameric  with 
methyl-phcnylene  oxide  [C„IT3(Cll3)'|"0.  The  aldehydes 
are  liable  also  to  4be  isomerism  of  tlioir  contained  hydro- 
carbon radicles,  while  aromatic  aldehydes  of  dihydric 
alcohols  are  susceptible  of  the  i-somcrism  incident  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  COII  grouj's. 

By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  aldehydes  are  con- 
verted into  ncids  containing  the  F,imo  number  of  carbon 
atoms;  thus,  R'  being  the  monatomic  radicle  — 


II'  R' 

I         oH     O   =     I 

con  cooH 

.MdelivJo.  Arid. 

Starting,  therefore,  from  the  parent  hj  droearbons,  th(S 
primary  alcohols  are  the  first  results  of  the  introduction  of 
hydroxyl  into  the  methyl  group.  The  next  step  in  oxida- 
tion removes  the  two  remaining  hydrogen  atoms  from  this 
group  with  the  formation  of  aldehydes,  and  the  filial  result 
of  the  oxidation  is  to  convert  COH  into  carboxyl  COOH, 
with  the  formation  of  acids.  Aldehydes  thus  occupy  a 
position  intermediate  between  alcohols  and  acids  : — 


CHj 
CH3 

Ethme  or 
inctlol  metliune 


CH, 

I 
CHoOH 

Mctliyl- 
coiblool. 


CH3 
I 

COH 

Ethyl  or 
acetic  allchyd'. 


CH, 
COOH 

Acetic  acid 


Aldehydes  tako  up  nascent  hjdrogen,  reproducing  alco- 
hols—R'.COH -i- H,=R'.CH,OH.  The  acid  Bulphites  of 
llio  alkali  metals  combine  directly  with  aldehydes,  forming 
crystalline  compounds,  which,  ou  treatment  with  a  mineral 
acid,  yield  the  aldehyde  unaltered. 

Aldehydes  corresponding  to  eleven  of  the  primary 
alcohols  of  the  Cnfljin-^*-*  series  are  known,  and  are 
generally  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  these  alcohols : 
ll.CU.OH -  H„  =  R'.COH.  The  contained  C„Hj„+, 
ladicles  are  in  pome  cases  normal  primary,  and  iu  others 
iso-primary.  The  first  member,  methyl  or  fonnic  aldehyde, 
II. COH,  is  gaseous;  the  succeeding  terms  are  liquid,  and 
hexdecyl  aldehyde  is  a  crystaUine  solid.  The  liquid  alde- 
hydes are  colourless,  transparent,  and  possessed  of  pungent 
ethereal  odours;  their  mobility  decreases,  and  their boiUng- 
points  rise  as  the  series  is  ascended.  Their  solubility  in 
water  decreases  in  the  same  manner.  By  the  action  of 
PCI5  aldehydes  lose  their  oxygen,  and  Clj  is  substituted. 
These  chloraldehydes  are  isomeric  with  the  dichlorides  of 
the  defines,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  ethyl  com- 
pound), with  the  chlorides  of  monochlorinated  C„H„„^., 
radicles.     Thus  : — 


CHj.CHCU 

Etliliione  dichlorliTc  or 
dlchloroldehydo 


Is  I'omevlc  with 


CII.Cl.CHjCl 

Ethene  dlchlorlda. 


(See  also  p.  559.)  The  aldehydes  of  the  present  series 
combine  directly  with  ammonia,  (orming  aldehi/de-ammonias 
of  the  general  formula  IV.  C(0H)(NhJf  ,  which,  by  losing 
the  elements  of  water,  condense  into  basic  substances, 
termed  ald'nies  and  oxal'linea.  'When  acted  on  by  chlorine 
iu  large  excess  these  aldehydes  yield  the  corresponding 
chlorides  of  acid  radicles  (R'CO)'CL  Trichloraldehyde, 
CCI3.COH,  or  chloral,  can  bo  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  ethyl  alcohol.  The  acetah  are  compounds 
formed  by  the  combination  of  "aldehydes  and  alcohols  of 
tho  C„H„„^,HO  series,  with  elimination  of  water.  By  tho 
action  of  zinc  chlorid%*<fec,,  acetic  aldehyde  yields  crolwiic 
aldehyde  :.  2C,II^0  -  OH,  -  Cflfi .  The  aldehydes  oxi 
dizo  with  tho  greatest  readiness  to  tho  corresponding 
acids ;  thus,  silver  oxide  is  reduced  to  tho  metallic  state 
when  heated  with  an  aldehyde  and  water.  A  drop  of 
acetic  aldehyde  let  fall  on  blue  litmus  paper  shows  an  acid 
reaction  on  mere  exposure  to  tho  air,  owing  to  tho  forma- 
tion of  acetic  acid.  Aldehyde--  are  characterized  by  their 
extreme  readiness  to  undergo  poljTueric  modification. 
Thus  tho  presence  of  a  trace  of  ccrt.iin  reagents  converts 
acetic  aldehyde  under  some  conditions  into  ]\traldchyde} 
C^HjjOj  =  3C.,HjO.  and  under  other  conditions  into 
meiaUlehyde,  ji(Con^O). 

Tho  aldehydes  correspolidir.g  to  the  C,Hj„_j.HO  alco- 
hols are  asrylic  aldehyde  or  acrolein  C0H3.COF,  and 
rrot»nic  aldehyde,  previously  mentioned,  'fbe.'o  aldehydes 
do  not  yield  compound!"  analogous  to  aldehydfi-ammouia. 
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Of  tliB  aldeli^ds  it  die  xromatic  senea  mention  may  ba 
made  of  hm:oic  '■' ■  ^-  '•  -«-i:'i  -  i  ba  abtsined  nrrm. 
"(rifeffi'-iimond  )il.  ae  m  aii  of  cmniii; 

mtiieyiic  lidiJi'jiifj  ".  a.i,j.  -. — =vj  .li  jt,-  juweia  ]£  "  meadov- 
snees ;''  and  aanamie  tildfhgde,  tha  chief  cansunieiic  of 
tha  aila  'if  cassiii  md  dnmunon.  T^a  armnacic  aideaydes, 
by  tdia  acuan  of  ammanm.  are  csnverted  inm  hijdjrxaudet 
of  die  gmcaal  ounmia  ^C^H y..  Jlg)g"N, 

TEL  KaroHHa. 

Tiesa  ijnnmmmda  are  isaiyeS.  "ram  iecandiir7  alcoiola,  ' 
nt  the  same   manner   -hat   aideh^ds   arts   denv^   from 
piimarj  alcaaoia : — 


TSb  kelnnea   may  dma   ba   recarded   as   cmnpomi(fa  of 

CE.^! ,  ±a,  radicis  wiih.  CO  ,  or  as  aldehydea  in  which. 
rhe  H  of  the  COH  group  is  repiacsd  by  snch.  adicis. 
The  oampoTinda  of  this  nimiiy  bear  ranaidernbla  resem- 
blanca  to  the  aldehydes,  but  are  iistineaiohed  by  dieir 
behavinur  on  osidatian,  for  whaeaa  the  aldeliydea  are 
isadilT'  canverted  into  acids  coniaining  the  aame  number 
of  (s^on  atnma,  the  ketonea  ara  converted  (with,  some 
.iiiE-  ::^  ■-  .::-—•  rfrraicdsof die C,,E^_r.COOE 
aeriL  :  :  jmailer  number  of  carboa  ahima. 

riie  -aT  ji  ;iL»  )-'::iu.r:Liu  of  ':  -ears  to  be  that  the 

less  compifix  of    die  cwa    '  i    mdiciea  remains 

attached  to  the  CO ;  dina — 


€' 


-^  30  =  CHj-COOH  4-  CtE^CGOH. 


7aierleicfd. 


ii.-:c':ia. 

Ketones  are  convegrtrf  Ly  tfee  action  of  pnsrpnl;  hniiaeen 
into  secondary  ale  i.  3<iZ\ 

TiiH  ketones  arc  -  -  meric  moiSficatian  depeniHne 

OK  the  iaamerism  oi  -m-ir  cantained  hydmondban  radiclea. 

For  gmmTiTgj  CO  •'  ipH   (methyl  ptnp^  istone)   ia  iao- 
^Tiet&yI-£  aidopropyl  kstaae). 


ftehramor;,   Cbe;  metama-am  aincr;;r  istones 

onniT  to  the  prsencs  oi  duferent  radicles  i"  ■ue, 

-MuT  every  ketone  ia  mcrameric  with,  an  a.  liia 

aame  aeris.     TKua,  the  fiiJlo^n2  are  metanierx  ; — 


JKCon 

Eetani>« 


to 


cmrespanaing 
CO(C^,..j).,  CO  { '^^z\ 


CsH^-coh:. 

the     ecnecol    idcmnLe 

and  C0(C,.H^^t)2    «s 
'  ^  TBigitaS&,  of  whicb.  t&e 


•u^^JcoBiiIa  (see  beginnins 


inowa,  and  are  rormea 
fbSowinE  are  die  most  u:; 

L  By  the  oxidation  of 
■rf  aectioa). 

i  Bv  the  action  of  sodium  oraano-metallic  bodiia  on  COt 

'::-    --    .j)-rC0=C0i,C,K,^.Ji.  +  5-a^ 
3_  B,-  1  of  zinc  acsmo-msallic  compounds  <m. 

add  Mnniti-f  ^chinrrdBa  of  add  radicie) : — 

•2C0<C,.H^^-ja^Zn(C,H:,^,Jo  =  2C0(C,^^:,-^ 

ZnCU. 
4.  By  die  dry  distillatiDn  of  the  Ca  and  Ba  3allB_at 
nnoobaaic      adds      ai      the      seris  _C^2»-r'-'-^i^« 
C.H3^:,C0^,ic.,— 

Ci'0.(C.^^^,.CO).  =  CO(C,^+^i  +  CaCOj 
E-i."0;c,E^_:OCh;  -  eO/.CH,..,).  -H  BaCO,. 
By  employing  t  mistnre  of  t&e  salts  of  vid-i  belon^in.i  i 


tB  two  diffiaant  aeoBi^  V  aC  !■■  ^Kaaifcaadi  Iflmigfug 

to   the  flans  — *^^  asfeoBBB   c^^ta^BUS    two  _  £Sezc3xfi 

The  TiiirMiiirfaB  3en«C0(C.^5^Jjanii  CO  /  ^^^^ 

aza^ 'wtt.  finr  dcer — '   -  -  le  or  oily  e  " 

poHBHBiaf  moat  x  and  pa 

thoas  of  die  ^riea    .^^      ^  ._-  -.  are  eryi^alliiw 

Ketones    containing    me  .^'.       .~3.   wiih.    tak 

white  crystalline  compounos,  inim.  wsodi  tfa 

obtained  unaltered  on   '*'**^**^  "iw  vdfc  aft  t^*"**     TIis 

bst  known  k'  — ^— va' 

iitane  or  icf^'j  -  JamiBBlb  . 

boding  at  55'  a  u.,  ii-i  rsjii_T  -niBnnlff  vitii««bK.    Is 

aitditiun  3}  :Iie  seueni    modes   of  fiaEBatioa  funiuuBly 

ztven,  diia  k^"  ^  jbtained  by  tft 

r.IIanoa   of  ^     and    also  by  afatSH 

^.  I1&      Eisfltai  «i& 

.   -isiji  ^nfrtaiifff  fla 

iromatsc   \"**'m*' 

ia    mSEXBfccx^ 

by  fill*  actiun  of   nimmir  mfeTir - ^i"'rfj  a  mtso^ans&9% 

CO      Thich,  whsi  Tipnfrd  *it&.  i 

dnc   .         ,  Jigatin,  at  ijtdzgaibg — 


2C0 


CH, 

,  c,Hj3ro,j 


-2H,0-0i= 


The   re!at-> 

out  ^pp. 
rslatioos- 
|ioiyfaydr-   . 
*CH-OE 


\i  1 1 1.  OaGAsm  XtTTHf^ 

2h.i'3  of  the  arsanic  scfdis  to  tia  kydro» 

arrnhniw  has  best  jigavriiBir  gUHiIwi 

'  "~'.     A  T'.—b.er  detdugmeat  'tf  titia 

: '  I  iiintMin  cf  adds  ''^'"» 

;    .    ^a  fiiOawmg  emnpla  : — 


CH..OH: 


CH-CE  ''_■:. 1'] 

la  the  formacicn  :f  ii".d3  frffl 


CO.OH 

! 
cc  :e 

Oxalic  Kid 


atom,  of  :  : 
thus  con-;. — 
been   before    : 
metavl  by  the  .  . . 
mav  be  reaarded  as 


rmnr-rji    al 


iTiit^Tdes).  maa 

.  ._.  .    ;    - 1.       iS  has 

tiiat   CE^OH   »    denved   &am 
1    f  HO  for  H.  so  that  CLcfiazyl 
-privative,  and  a  similar  Ttew 
-^  -   -.,    ~—-.r-..---  1    ~^7    Tiiera  IS"'  maybe 

a  berween  C5"  and 
.  ...  _  J  ^j  .  1  .  ^;  -  _;  Jz^^.--^  in  which  die  one 
radide  vb  caaverxd  into  die  ociier.  bus  more  pardcnlarly, 
so  Sar  as  the  ?  —  -  ■•-  •-  aaw  Tinder  consideration  are  emt- 
,.gmp«f  by  th-  jf  orTinfc  acids  CTm  tie  cone- 

snonifinff  ir'^^  -^  ^.  .-."i  .  A.  few  comcaratrTe  farmnlaa 
wdl  aczTS  to  illaatrate  still  amfifT  thia  important  rpTnftinn- 
ahip  : — 

CE,  CEj  CH, 

I  I 

CO.OH 

CE.COOE 


CH.C0OH 

[ 

CE-COOE 


CH-CS 


CEICS 

f 

CE-OH       cFr,cy 


foimatxiixi  of  ^8  jronp  '-ii-. 
*!?ment»  or  ramcles  icramn.  - 


r»eti  ■■■nto  mills,  aoi;  mlj  Jf  tams- 
0^  Dot  liao  vhoi  aeasti'^^ 
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Clataificalioiu — By  inspecting  the  furmulae  given  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  section,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  times  COOH  occurs  in  an  acid  is  dependent 
on  the  number  of  times  the  group  CHj.OH  occurs  in  the 
parent  alcohol  Now,  orjjanic  like  mineral  acids  when 
brought  into  contact  with  metallic  oxides  or  hydrolides, 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  lalli,  in  which  H ,  H, ,  Hj , 
ic,  are  replaced  by  M',  M',  or  M",  SI'j  or  M"',  <kc.;  but 
the  hydrogen  thus  replaceable  is  found  to  be  not  that 
which  enters  simply  into  the  composition  of  HO,  as  with 
mineral  acids,  but  that  which  exists  in  the  group  COOH. 
The  basicity  of  an  organic  acid  depends  therefore  on  the 
number  of  carboxyl  groups  it  contains — acids  containing 

1.  2,  3,  n  carboxyl  groups  beiuz  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  n-basic. 

MoH'jbaitc  AcitU. 

Sena  C.H2.+,(C0jH),  Acetic  or  Fallij  &n>».— These 
acids  are  prepared — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  correspond- 
ing primary  alcohols  and  aldehydes  (pp.  5G3  and  567) ; 

2.  By  the  action  of  mineral  acids  or  alkalies  on  the  cyano- 
derivatives  of  the  paraffins  obtained  by  the  methods  pre- 
viously given  (p.  566  ;  see  also  p.  555) ;  3.  By  the  action 
jf  organo-aodium  compounds  on  carbon  dioxide  : — 


derived  from  formic  or  acetic  acids,  the"  two  first  members 
of  the  series  : — 
H  CH3        CB.^{Ca^ 


C.H2^lNa-^C0, 


=  C.H„.^i.C0ONa. 

Sodlam  tait. 


ttomeritm. — Just  as  the  alcohols  of  the  methyl  series  are 
most  conveniently  formulated  as  derivatives  of  the  first 
term  carbinol.  so  the  present  acids  may  be  regarded  as 


iOOH 


COOH 

Acetic  or 
Formic  Acld.  metliyl-formlo 


C.H2,^.j   CHj(C.H2»^.j) 
COOH    COOH 


C'H,.+,- 
formic  add. 


<>H,<^+,— acetic 
acid. 


COOH 

Propionic  or 
methacetic 
acid.  acid. 

The  first  kind  of  isomerism  which  we  have  to  consider  is 

that  depending  on  the  replacement  of  one  C.H;,+j  nidicle 

by  two  or  three  others,  each  containing  a  smaller  number 

of  carbon  atoms.     (Compare  with  isomerism  of  alcohols 

p.  562.)     Thus  we  may  have  the  following  isomerides  :— 

CH2(C3H-)  CH(CH3)(C2H5)  C(CH3) 

!  I  i 

COOH  COOH  COOH 

Propacetic  or  Methyl.«lhacctlc  THmethacetle 

Taicrlc  acid.  acid.  acid. 

Acids  are  thus  classified  in  the  B.ime  manner  as  the 
alcohols,  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  according  as 
the  carbon  atom  in  combination  with  carbox}'!  is  combined 
with  one,  two,  or  three  other  carbon  atoms. 

Another  kind  of  isomerism  is  dependent  on  the  isomerism 
of  the  radicles  replacing  the  H  of  the  CH3  of  the  acetic 
add ;  thus — 
C(C,H7)H,.C00H  qCH(CH,),]H,.COOH 

Propacctlc  acid.  Is  Uomcrlc  vlth  Pscadopropacetlc  add. 

Each  of  the  three  groups  of  acids  b  accordingly  sub 
divided  into  normal  and  iso-acids 
far  from  being  complete. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  normal  primary  acids: — 


although  the  series  are 


Names. 

Tannxua. 

BoUlng-polnta. 

1 

Kamca. 

FormuJjE. 

Ueltlng-poliita. 

Fonnic     a'^id 

H.CO.H 

CH,.CO.H 

04H,.C0,H 

C,H,.CX),H 

C.H^CO.H 

C,H„.Cd,H 

C.H„.CO,H 

C,H„.CO,H 

C,H,.,CO,H 

C,H„.CO,H 

100°  C. 

nr 

141* 
163* 
185° 
205* 
224*- 
23S* 
254° 
269° 

Laurie      acid 

C„H«,.CO,H 
C„H„.CO,H 
Ci.H„.CO,H 
C„H„.CO,H 

c^!h".co,h 

C„H„.CO,H 
C„H„.CO,H 
C„H„.CO,H 

44°  C. 

64° 

62° 

60°   { 

69° 

75° 

78° 

7S° 

83° 

Ac€tic         -. 

Propionic    , 

Butvric       

Myristic     

Palmitio     „  _...... 

Marcaric    .« 

Valeric         „ 

Stearic        ,,  ^ 

Arachidic  „ 

Behenic     , 

C«rotio       „  

Melissic      , 

(EQanthylic,, 

Caprylic      , 

Pelargoaic  „ 

These  acids  exhibit  the  general  physical  properties  of  til 
aomologous  series.  Up  to  pelargonic  acid  they  are  limpid 
J-quids,  possessing  penetrating  odours,  and  of  increasing 
V  scidity ;  the  remaining  members  are  solid  fats.  The 
acids  of  this  series  are  found  in  nature  in  the  free  state 
(formic  acid  in  ants,  cerotic  acid  in  beeswax,  Aa),  or  as 
glyceric,  ic,  ethereal  salts,  in  natural  fats  (mutton  fat, 
glyceric  stearate ;  spermaceti,  cetylic  palmitate,<tc.);  hence 
the  term  "  fatty  series."  Formic  acid  can  be  prepared  by 
..crtain  special  methods — 1.  By  passing  carbon  monoxide 
jver  moist  potash  (CO  +  KHO  =  H.COOK) ;  2.  By 
heating  dry  oxalic  acid  with  glycerine  (H2Cj0j  =  C0j 
-fH.COOH).  Acetic  acid  also  can  be  synthesized  from 
ethine  and  oxygen  in  presence  of  potash  (CjHj-f  O-i-KHO 
=  CjH3K0j).  This  acid  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  and  is  likewise  contained  in 
vinegar.  Butyric  acid  is  formed  by  the  fermentation  of 
sugar  in  presence  of  chalk  and  putrefying  cheese  or  milk. 
The  metallic  salu  form  3d  by  the  fatty  acids  furnish  the 
organic  acids  unchanged  on  distillation  with  a  mineral  acid. 
The  potassium  salts,  when  distilled  with  potassium  formate, 
yield  the  corresponding  aldehydes — 

C.Hj.^,.COOK  +  HCOOK  =  C.H^+vCOH  -f  CO(OK), 

PoUMlom  mUL  Formate.  Aldcbyde. 

The  aldehydes  can  be  converted  into  the  alcohols  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  and  from  the  alcohola  the 
haloid  ethers  can  "be  obtained,  which,  by  methods  now 
known  to  the  reader,  can  be  converted  into  nitriles,  and 
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these  again  into  acids  containing  one  more  atom  of  carbon 
than  the  alcohol  (p.  655).  It  will  be  obvious  that  by  thest 
reactions  the  homologous  series  of  fatty  acids  can  be 
ascended  term  by  term.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  i5:c.,on 
the  fatty  acids  substitution-compounds  are  obtainedL  Thus 
acetic  acid  is  converted  into  CHjCl.COoH,  CHCIJ.CO2H. 
and  CClj.COoH.  Other  derivatives  can  be  obtained  from 
these  haloid  derivatives  by  double  decomposition ;  for 
example,  (by  the  action  of  KCN),  CH.(CN).C02H,  cyan 
acetic  acid;  (by  the  action  of  ammonia),  CH2(NH^).C0jH. 
amidiiceiic  acid  or  ylycocine. 

Serici  C,H2„(H6).COjH  ,  Lactic  5<rnM.— These  acid.s 
are  the  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  the  fatty  acids,  from  which 
they  can  be  obtained  by  treating  the  mono-haloid  substitu 
tion  derivatives  with  Ag^O  and  water — 

2C.n,.ffu.C0,H  +  Ag,0  -^  OH,  -  2C.nj,(H0).C0,H  ■(■  2Ag£ra. 

The  isomeric  modiScations  of  these  acids  admit  of  beino 
grouped  under  four  divisions  : — 

1.  Primary  Acids,  C(CH,.+,)H.H0.C0,H.— These  are  fomie.i 
by  the  above  reaction  from  primary  fatty  acids,  and  also  by  the 
alow  oxidation  of  glycols  of  the  form  CH(C«H,.+,)0H.CH_0H. 

Aldehydes  of  the  acetio  aeries  form  compounds  witn  HCN, 
which,  on  heating  with  UCl  and  water,  yield  acids  of  this  gronp  :— 

CH,.  COH  +  HCN  -1-  20H,  -H  HCl  =  C(Cn,)H.  HO.  CO,H  +  KH^Q . 
AceUc  aldehyde.  Elhldcne-lactic  add. 

2.  Suondary  Acids,  C(C.H,,+,VHO.CO,H.— Produced  by  the 
action  of  Ag,0  and  water  on  mono-haloid  derivatives  of  secondary 
fatty  acids.  Also  by  the  action  of  organo-zinc  compounds  on  ethyl 
cialatr,  C,0,(OC,Hj)p  and  treatment  of  the  resulting  Cflmpoun^l 
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■with,  water.     Ketones  containing  Cj.Hjb+j  radicles,  when  heated 
with  HCN,  HCl,  and  water,  produce  acidj  of  this  gioup  :— 

CO(CHj)j  +  HCN  +  2OH3  +  HCl  =  C(CH3)j.  HO  CO,H  +  NH^Cl . 
ActtoDe.  Oxybutyi-lc  acid. 

qq'q^.— Produced  by  the 

Ch''  OH" 

4.  SecoidanjOlcJine  Acids,  C„Hj„  j  ^q*q^^2"+>'-'^^.— Produced 

liy  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  certain  couipouiidj  formed  hy 
the  action  of  sorlium  on  ethyl  acetate,  CH3.C0(C3H50).    (See  p.  573.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  acids  ot  the  lactic  series : — 

Carbonic  acid' .HO.CO5H 

GlycolUo    CHs(HO).COjH 

Ethylidene  lactic  acid  \ 

plnfe      "        ;;       C,H,(HO>.CO,H 

Hydracrylio  „     ) 

Oxybutyrio  acids C8H,(H0).C0,H 

Oxyralerio     , '. C4H8{HO).COjH 

Oxycaproio    „     ;. C,H,o(HO).CO„H 

Oxyheptylic  acid ; C8H,,{HO).C05H 

OxyJodecatyHo C,iHjj(HO).COjH 

Ethylidene  lactic  acid  is  the  first  product  of  the  butyric 
fermentation  of  sugar ;  ethylene  and  paralactic  acids  are 
contained  in  the  juice  of  flesh.  Lactide  and  diladic  acid 
(CjHjO^  and  CjHjdOs)  are  produced  by  the  elimination  of 
■water  from  one  and  two'inolecules  of  lactic  acid  by  heat. 

Series  C„H2,^_iO.C02H,  Pyruvic  Series. — These  acids 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  those  of  the  lactic  series 
liy  the  abstraction  of  H2 .     The  following  are  known  • — 

Pyiuvic  or  p^vroracemio  acid CjHjO.COjH 

Epihydrio  , CjHjO.CO^H 

.Acetopropionic  , CjHjO.COjH 

Convolvulinoleio  „  C,2H„30.C02H 

Jalapinoleio  ,,  CjjHjjO.CO^H 

Kcinoleic  , CijHjjO.COjH 

Series  C„H2„+jO„.C02H  comprises  ghjoxijlic  and  ylyceric 
acids,  CH3O2.CO2H  and  C2H5O2.CO2H. 

Series  CnHju-yCOaH,  Acrylic  Sei'ies. — The  acids  known 
in  this  series  are  the  following  : — 

Acrylic  acid vrrrr...  CsHj.COjH 

Crotonic  and  methacrylic  acids CjHj.COjH 

Angelic  and  niethylcrotonic  acids CjHj.CO.H 

Pyroterebic,  hydrosorbic,  .".nd  ethykro- 

tonic  acida xCgHp.COgH 

Horingicand  cimicic  acids CuHny.COjH 

Hypogceic,  gaidic,  and  phyeetoleic  acida  C,jH„j.CO.jH 

Oleic  and  elaidic  acids CuHjj.COoH 

Doeglic  acid '. .•...CisHjb.CO.H 

.Biassic  and  crucio  acida C'5,Hj,.C0„H 

These  acids  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  corre- 
sponding aldehydes,  and  also  by  the  dehydration  of 
secondary  lactic  acids.  They  may  be  arranged  in  two  iso- 
meric series: — primar;/  acids  of  the  form  CHE'.COjHjaud 
secondary  acids, CTi'W.COM-  These  acids  combine  directly 
with  Ea„ ,  E-Ha,  and  are  raised  to  the  C,H2,.+i.C0„H  tj-pe. 
On  fusion  with  KHO  they  yield  potassium  salts  of  two 
fatty  acids. 

Series  C.H2„_3.CO,H  contains  ietroleie  {C^B^.COJl), 
sorhic  (C5H,.C02H),  aud  stearolic  (C^Hji.COjH)  acids. 

Series  C„H2„_-.C02H,  Benzoic  ov  Aroiwdic  Series. — The 
following  are  known  : — ■ 

Benzoic  acid CjUj.CO.H 

Toluic  acids ; ...  CjH,.COjH 

Xylic,  hydrocinnamic,  me$itylenic,  |     f  ■jj  .CO»H 

and  ethylbcnzoic  acids \        sea 

Cumio  and  cumylic  acids CjHji.COJI 

Homocumic  acid C',|,H,5.C0.JI 

These  acids  are  prepaied  by  the  general  methods  of 
oxidizing  the  corresponding  alcohols  and  aldehydes,  and  by 
the  action  of  KHO  on  the  cyanides  of  the  C„H2„-y  radicles. 
Eenzoic  acid  exists  in  gum-benzoin,  from  which  it  sublimes, 

•  This  acid  (tljo  liydroxjl  derivative  of  foriuic  acid)  is  uuknowi.  in 
tl;a  free  state,  >uid  is  dibasit 
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on  heating,  in  white  feathery  crystals,  having  a  fragrant 
odour.  By  the  action  of  CI,  HNO3 ,  itc,  these  acids 
yield  substitution  derivatives,  such  as  CjH^Cl.COoH 
and  C5H^(N02).C02H,  chlorobenzoic  and  nitrobenzoic 
acids  The  latter,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  is  con- 
verted into  C5H^(NH,).C02H,amidoben2oic  acid.  Hippjiric 
acid,  the  potassium  salt  of  which  occurs  in  the  urine  of 
many  herbivorous  animals,  is  henzamido-acelic  acid — 

CH2(NH.COCeH5).C02H. 
The  aromatic  acids  can  be  arranged  in  two  metameric  series 
corresponding  to  the  benzylic  alcohols  aud  the  phenols. 

Series  C„H2„_8(H0).C02H,  Oxyhemoic  Series. — This 
bears  to  the  preceding  series  the  same  relationship  as  the 
lactic  to  the  fatty  series  : — 

and 


Salicylic   [ortlio-),  oxybenzoio  (meta-y 
paraoxybenzoic  acids 

Anisic  (or  oxymethyl-benzoic),  cresotic,  and 
mandelic  (or  fonuo-benzoic)  acids    

Phloretic,     hydrocoumaric,     hydroparacou- 
nieiric  and  plienyl-lactic  acids 

Thymotic  and  thymyl-carbonio  acids 


CjH^(HO).COi,H 

C,H8(H0).C0,H 

C8H6(H0).C0jH 
Ci„H,j(HO).COsH 


Series  (X^.2^„_^{llO).^.CO^,  Dioxybenzoic  Series,  contains 
orysalicylic,  Iiypogallic,  pro/ocaieckiiic,  and  rarhohydro- 
quiiiouic  acids — C5H3(H0)2.C02H. 

Allied  to  this  series  aru  pijicric  (Cl^^|fi^)  and  eugeiic 
(CiiHijO,)  acids. 

Series  C„H.,„_,o(HO)3.C02H,  Gallic  Series.— Gallic  add, 
CuH2(HO)3.C02H,  exists  ready  formed  in  many  plants,  such 
as  sumach,  hellebore,  kc.  Tannins  are  the  astriugent 
vegetable  principles  made  use  of  in  tauniug.  They  all 
contain  some  form  ot  tannic  acid,  Cj^HjoOj-,  a  compound 
resolved  by  the  action  of  acids  into  gallic  acid  and  glucoso 
(see  p.  573).  Gallic  acid  is  generally  prepared  from  the 
gallotaunic  acid  extracted  from  gall-nuts. 

Series  C„Hj„_(,.CO.,H  : — Cinnamic.  atropie,  and  isotropic 
acids,  CsHj.cd2H. 

Series  C„H„„J]„(HO).CO.,H: — Coiimanc  and  paraccmma- 
ric  acids,  CgH5(HO).C02Hl 

Series  C„H„„_ii.C02H  ■.—F/ienyl-projtiolic  acid, 

c,-ii,.co,n. 

Series  C„H2„_,j.C02H,  comprising  two  naphtkoieaeiJs. 
CioHv.COjH. 

Series  C„H,„_,,(HO).CO,jH,  containing  oxynaphihoic 
acids,  Ci„H|i(Hb).C02H. 

Series  C„H2„_]i;(H0).C0._,H,  containing  hcnzilic  acid. 


Series  C„H-o, 


C,3H,„(HO).C02H. 
.jg.COjH  : — AiiihraceRCcarhonic 


acid. 


CiiHj.COjH. 


-The  following  arc 


Pimelic  acid  .. 
Subeiic  acid  ., 
Anchoio  ccid 
Sebacic  acid  .. 
EocceUic  acid  . 


c.n„(co.,H)., 

CeH„(CO,lI), 

C,H,JCO.,H), 

CeH„(CO,H)., 

.  C„H3„(C0jH), 


Dibasic  Acids. 
Series  C,U.2,.{C02'B.)2,Succinic  Series.- 
known : — 
Oxalic  acid (CO.,11), 

Malonio  acid  ...  CH.(CO.H). 
Succinic  acid   ...  CjHj(COjH)j 
Pyrotartaric  acid  C3Hc(C0„H)j 
Adipic  acid C.,H8(C0jH)3 

These  acids  may  be  prepared  by  the  general  methods  of 
oxidizing  the  corresponding  alcohols  (glycols),  and  from 
the  cyano-olefine  compounds,  C„H2„(CN)2  ,  by  the  usual 
reactions.  Oxalic  acid  (sodium  salt)  may  be  synthesizfed 
by  heating  sodium  in  dry  COj,  and  is  manufactured  on  the 
large  scale  by  fusing  sawdust  with  caustic  alkalies.  This 
acid,  free  or  combined,  is  found  in  many  plants, — hence  the 
uame  (from  Oxalis,  wood-sorrel).  Succinic  acid  exists  in 
amber.  Many  of 'these  acids  are  produced  by  oxidizing 
■  various  organic  substances  with  nitric  acid.  The  acids  of 
I  the  present  series  are  crystalline  solids,  forming,  liiso  all 
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dibasic  acids,  two  series  of  salts,  normal  and  ai-iil.  of  Hie 

t         1     r,  Ti     ( COOH      Anvx    i  COOM'        , 
formulsB  C„H2„  i.  qqOM'         C„Ho„  |  cqOM'  '      ^^o^'is''- 

ides  of  many  of  the  acids  are  known.     Oxalates  may  be 
formed  from  cyanogen  compounds  (see  p.  C5 1). 

Serita  C„H2._i(HO)(C02H>2,  MuVic  Series.— 

Tartronio  or  oxymalonio  acid     CH(HO)(rOjH), 

Malic  or  oxysuccinio  acid C„H3(HO)(COjH)3 

Citramalic  and  glutanio  acids CjHjiHOjjCO.H), 

Oiyadipic  acid  C^Hj(HO)(CO;H), 

Oxysuberio  acid  C8Hii(HO)(C08H), 

Malic  acid  is  found  free  or  combined  iu  the  juice  of  moH 
fruits. 

Series  C„'H^.^(B.O)2{C0.2B.).2,  Tartaric  Sei-!ef.— The  ful- 
lowing  are  known  : — 

Mesoxalic  acid  (?) C(HOyCOjH). 

Tartaric  acid CjH,(H0)„(C02H).j 

Homo-,  citra-,  and  ita-tartaric  acids...  C3H4(HO).](CO!^H)., 

Dioxyadipic  acid C^Ho(HO)s(CO;H)3 

Dioxyauberic C.HjolHOyCO^H)^ 

Tartaric,  like  malic  and  oxalic  acids,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  free  or  com- 
bined in  the  juice  of  many  fruits.  It  is  generally  obtained 
from  argol  or  tartar  (crude  acid  potassium  tartrate),  which 
is  deposited  from  fermenting  grape  juice.  It  can  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  AgjO  and  water  on  dibromsucciuic  acid. 
C2H2Br2(C02H)2.  Five  modifications  of  tartaric  aciJ, 
differing  chiefly  in  their  optical  properties,  are  known,  viz., 
dextrotartaric,  levotartaric/racemic,  mesotartaric,  and  mefa- 
tartariC  acids.  Normal  and  acid  tartrates  are  known. 
Tartar  emetic  is  potassio-antimonious  tartrate  j  the  acid 
potassium  tartrate  is  known  as  cream  of  tartar. 

Series  C„G^..2{C02B.)2,  Fnmaric  Senes. — This  consists  of 
fumaric  and  maleic  aci(ls,C^„(C0.^)2;  cilraconic,  itaconic, 
and  mesaconic  acids,  0^11^(00211).,. 

Series  C„H2,_g(C02H)2,  Phthalic  Series,  comprises  : — 

Phtlinlic(orMo-),  isophthalic(j)icfci-),flndteie-  )  p  tt  ,,,(^  -as 

phthaUc  {para-)  acids (  ^•"il'-^i"). 

tJvitic  or  mesidic,  xylidic,  and  isoxylidic  acids  CjH,(COjH), 
Cumidicacid CjHgicOjH), 

The  phthalic  acids  are  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
many  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivative.'.  De- 
rived from  these  acids  are  /lydro-phlhalic  and  hydrotere- 
phthalic  acids  (CgHgOJ. 

rihasic  Acids. 

JUeconie  acid,  C4HO(0O2H)3,  is  obtained  from  opium ; 
(riearhallylic  acid,  0365(0026)3,  from  tricyauopropane 
(see  p.  568). 

Citric  ncid,  C3H.,(H0)  (00,11)3,  exists  in  many  fniits, 
and  is  generally  obtained  from  lemon  juice.  It  forms 
colourless  crystals  readily  soluble  in  water.  Bciug  a 
tribasic  acid,  it  forms  with  metals  three  classes  of  salts, 
typified  by  M'OoH^O^,  M2'0„H80;,  M3'C„nj,07,  ice. 

Aconitic  acid,  0,,H3(002H)3,  is  derived  from  citric  acid, 
and  is  found  also  in  monkshood  (Acoiiitmn  Napellns). 

Trimellitic  {para-),  trimesic  (meta-),  and  /temime/titic 
(ortho-)  adds,  CjHg(C0jH)5,  are  tricarboxjl  derivatives  of 
benzene. 

Tetrahasic  and  Ilexahasic  Acids. 

The  following  tetracarboxyl  benzene  derivatives  are 
known: — jiyromellitic  (jiara-),  prehnitic  (meta-),  and  mello- 
phanic  (ortho-)  acids,  C„H2(C0„H)^. 

The  hexabasio  acids  known  are  wcllilic  acid,  0|,(C02H),, 
and  its  derivative  hydromellitic  acid.  C(,Hg(CO,H)j. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  list  is  neces- 
sarily brief.  Many  acids  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin,  and 
others  derived  from  them  by  artificial  methods,  are  known, 
but  their  coDStitution  is  in  many  coses  still  undecided. 
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IX.    AXHYURIDE?. 

These  cumpouuds  are  the  ethers  of  acid  radicles  (see 
p.  553),  and  may  be  prepared  iu  many  ca.'es  by  analogous 
reactions  : — 

C2H3O.CI  -1-  C.H^O.ONa  =  (O.H^O).,©  -H  NaCl 

Acetyl  cUIorUIf.  Sodliuu  acetate.         Acetfc  anhydride. 

CHjO.Ol  -t-  OjH-O.OXa  =  OjH^O.O.O.H-O  +'NaCl. 

Acelyl  cliloilde.    Sodium  butyrato.     Aceto-butyric  annydride. 

Jlauy  auhyilrides  are  obtained  by  heating  the  correspond 
ing  acids : — 

(0,fl,0)'(HO)..   -    OH3   =    (OjH.O)"© 

Lactic  ocid.  Lnctic  nnhydildo  OocHdc). 


(O3H  0.,)"(H0^2 

PhlllAllr  iicld. 


OH2   =    (0«H,0.,)"0. 

rblliallc  aniiydrlde. 


Anhydrides  when  acted  on  by  water  yield  the  curre- 
spuuHing  acids  : — 
(C,H30)..0  -I-  OH..  =  2(02H30)H0 
CoHjO.O.O^H-O'-i-  OH2  =  (C,H30)H0  h-  (0^^0)110 . 

AcJo-l'iiIyilc  ftiiliydi  ide.  Acetic  at  Id.  liutyrlc  ocid. 

ConipuuuJ  anhydrides  when  distilled  are  resolved  into 
two  Muiplo  anhydrides — 

•iO.H^O.O.OjHjO    =    (C.HjO)^    -I-    (CtH,O),0. 

Acttu-btnzolc  anhydride.  Actllc  aiilijd'iide.       Ik-ntolc  aiili)diidu. 

Acetic  aiihydridf  is  an  oily  liquid,  bulling  at  137°,  ai.d 
having  a  pungent  odour.  By  the  action  of  PjSj  it  yields 
thiacelic  anhydride,  {C.MiO)3,  and  by  BaOo  acetic  jur- 
oxiJe,  (001130)202.     It  combines  directly  with  aldehyile.s. 

X.  Acid  Haudes. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  the  haloid  ethei-s  of  acid 
radicles.  They  can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  haloid 
phosphorus  compounds  on  the  acids  containing  the  coitc- 
sponding  radicles — 

3(02H,0)H0  +  POl,  =  SO.n.O.Cl  +  PH3O3 

Acetic  acid.  Acetyl  chlovldc. 

(0,H,0.,)'  (HO).  +  2PC1i,  =  (04H,0.)"Cl2  +  2P0Clj  +  2UC1 

.^succinic  acid.      "*  Succlnyl  clilorlde. 

A  similar  reaction  can  be  effected  with  the  haloid  sub- 
stitution compounds  of  the  acids.  Thus,  CHjClO.CI , 
O.HOIoO.Ol,  and  C2OI3O.OI  (mono-,  di-,  and  tri-chloi- 
ac'etyl  chlorides)  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  POI3  on 
mono-,  di-,  and  tri-chloracctic  acids. 

The  compouuds  of  this  family  must  be  distingiii.<ihcil 
from  the  haloid  salts  of  the  acids  which  coutain  the  halogen 
atom  iu  the  place  of  the  carboxyl  hydrogen ;  for  iu.^stance— 
O  0 

II  II 

HsC— O— 01  ii,(;_c— 001 

Acetyl  cliloildo.  CliliTin"  acetate 

The  latter  compound  i."  a  yellow  liquiil  produced  by  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  upon  liypochlorous  anhydride  : 
(02H30).,0  +  01,0  =  2C2H3O .  001 .  It  is  very  unslnble, 
being  decomposed  by  heat,  Br,  I.  and  nm.st  metals.  The 
currespomling  iodine  compound  produced  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  the  chlorine  acetate  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
triad  nature  of  the  iodine  atom — [(OjUjO^OJal"'. 

The  acid  halides  are  as  a  rule  colourless  liquids  more  or 
less  oily,  and  posses.sing  characteristic  odours.  They  are 
decomposed  by  water  : — 

C2H3O.CI  +  0H„  =  (02n,0;HO  -^  HOi 

Acetyl  chlorld-.  Acetic  acid. 

-(-  HOI. 


CjHjO.CT  -f  OH2 

Bcnxoyl  chloi  lilc. 


(C;n;0)HO 

benzoic  acltt 


In  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  halogen  is  uot  removed 
by  the  action  of  cold  water  : — 


L^ 


;c3n.o)"0i2 

ictyl  dtchiorldc. 


OUj  =  (C3U,C10)H0  -K 

Clilornproplonlc  acid. 


HCl. 
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Acetyl  chloride,  when  made  to  act  upon  potas?ium 
Lydrosulphide,  forms  thiacetic  acid : — 

aHjO.CI  +  KHS  =  (C2H30)HS  +  KCI . 

When  it  is  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  aud  acted  on  by 
sodiam  amalgam,  the  corresponding  alcohol  is  produced : — 
3CH,.C0jH  +  (CH3.C0)C1  +  2Na,  =  ZQK^.CO^^a. 

Acetic  ncll.  Acetyl  chloride.  SortJura  acetate. 

+  CH3.CH,(H0)  +  NaCl . 

Ethyl  akoh  .L 

Some  acid  halides  can  be  synthesized  from  hydrocarbons 
cy  the  action  of  carbonyl  dichloride  (phosgene  gas) — 
CM^  +  COQo  =  (CsH,0)"CU 

Etheae.  Paraiactj  1  chlurlde. 

C.Hg   +   COCI3   ■=   CjHjO.Cl   +   HC1. 

Benzeno.  "        Benzoyl  chloride. 

XL  Ethereal  Salts. 

'These  compounds  are  derired  from  acids  by  the  substi- 
tution of  hydrocarbon  radicles  for  hydrogen,  but  it  is  only 
the  hydrogen  entering  into  the  composition  of  hydroxyl 
that  can  be  thus  replaced.  Thus,  the  number  of  ethereal 
salts  that  any  acid  can  form  depends  upon  the  number  of 
times  it  contains  HO ;  in  other  words,  an  ji-hydric  acid 
can  form  n  ethereal  salts.  It  has  been  previously  men- 
tinned  that  the  basicity  of  au  organic  acid  depends  upon 
the  number  of  tunes  it  contains  COOH,  hence  it  follows 
that  monohydric  acids  must  be  monobasic,  but  !i-hydric 

acids  may  be  1,  2,  3, 7!-basic.     For  example,  tartaric 

acid  is  tetrahydric,  but  as  only  two  of  its  hydrogen  atoms 
are  replaceable  by  metals  it  is  dibasic,  and  consequently 
contains  2(C00H).  But  this  acid  being  tetrahydric  con- 
tains 4(H0) ,  and  has  thus  four  hydrogen  atoms  replace- 
able by  radicles,  giving  rise  to  four  ethereal  salts  : — 

MetaUic  1  p  „  ,„^^  |  .COOM'         p  „  ,„^.    f  COOH 
salts     /•^2H2(HO),,j(,QQjj,         UU2(HO.),|gQQjj, 

Acid  salt. 

HO.€OOR' 
R'O.COOR' 

HO.COOR'  r^TT   fHO.COOH 


H,(HO),{ggJj;  aH,(HO),{: 

Koniial  salL  Ac  " 

fithereanprr    j  R'O.COOR'  p  rr    / 

salts,    /  ^2"2  \  R'O.COOR'  ^'^    -  \ 


C.,H, 


2 1  HO.COOR' 


'2H2{ 


HO.COOR' 


Ethereal  salts  are  normal  or  acid  according  as  the 
carboxyl  (basic)  hydrogen  is  entirely  or.partially  replaced 
by  radicles. 

Every  acid,  inorganic  and  organic,  can  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  ethereal  salts,  these  being  in  many  cases  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  alcohol  con- 
taining the  necessary  radicle  : — 

NOjHO  +  C5H„.HO  =  NO,(OC5H,i)  +  OH, 

Kltric  acid.      Amyl  alcohol.  Amyl  nitrate. 

P0(H0)3  -f  CjH,.HO  =  PO  {  ^^%lo)  +  OH., 


Phosphoric 
acid 


Ethyl  alcohol. 


Slono-etliyl 
phosphate. 


CH3.COOH  +  C2H5.HO  =  CH3.CO(OC2H5)  +  OHj 

Acetic  acid.  Ethyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  acetalc. 

3CH3.COOH  +  C,H5"'(HO)3  =  C3H5"'(O.COCH3)a  -i-  30H,, 

ii..tt..  ...I.I  Prtpenyr alcohol  Propenyl  triacetate 

Aceuc  acid.  (glycerin).  (trtacetin). 

Other  methods  of  preparing  etuereal  salts  are  exemplified 
b;  the  following  reactions ; — 

CjHij.HSO^  +  CH3.COOK  =  CH3.CO(OC5Hii)  +  KHSO4. 

Amyl  liydrogen  P'otassiom  .„^,  .^,„„ 

tolphate.  acetate.  ■*'"!''  acetate. 

C.H,  {  cog  ^  2C,H,H0  =  CA  {  gg[ggH,)  ^  ^hcI  . 

Snectnyl  chloride.         Ethyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  snccinate." 

[In  practice  this  reaction  is  eiTected  by  passing  HCl  gas 
into  a  mixture  of  the  acid  and  alcohol.] 


PO(AgO)3  +  SCjHsI  =  PO(OC,H5)3  -i-  3AgT 


Tllarg.;ntlc  Ethyl  Tricthyl 

Iodide. 

CH,.K.CO,  =  C„H,.CH,.C03  +  K.SO, 


phosphate. 

C.H5.K.S0,  I 

Potassium  ethyl 
eulphat'e. 


phosphate. 


Potassium  methjl 
caiboiiato. 


3aH..H0    +   B,03 


Boric 
anh>di1d€. 

■     SiCl^ 

SUlcon- 
tetrachloride. 


llethyl  ethyl 
carbonate. 

B(OC^H5)3   * 

Trlethyl  borate. 


Si(OC,H,), 

Tetrethyl 
silicate. 


B(H0)3 

Doric  acid. 

'  +     4HC1 


H5C2.NO, 

Kitrofc'ihane. 


Ethyl  alcohol. 

4C,H5.HO- 

Ethyl  alcohol. . 

Most  ethereal  salts  are  decomposed  on  heating  wuth 
water  into  an. acid  and  an  alcohol.  The  same  reaction  is 
more  speedily  induced  by  caustic  alkalies :  — 

CH3.CO(OC,H5)  +  KHO  =  CH3.COOK  +  C2H5.HO . 

Ethyl  acetate.  ^"acTtafT  ^""J''  "'"''"'■ 

The  ethereal  salts  of  nitrous  acid  are  metameric  with 
nitro-derivatives  of  hydrocarbons ;  thus — 

H5C2.0(NO) 

la  metjmcrlc  wkh  tlliyl  nitrite. 
Ethyl  nitrite  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid  on  potassium  nitrite.  Nitroethane  is  formed  when 
ethyl  iodide  acts  on  silver  nitrite.  By  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  the  difference  in  constitution  between  these  two 
compounds  is  well  brought  out : — 

C2H5.0(NO)  -^  3Ho  =  C2H5(OH)  +  NH,  -1-  OH 

Ethyl  nitrite.  *  Alcohol         Ammonia. 

C.H5.NO2  +  3H2  =  C2H5.NH2  -f  20H, 

-"        ..         "  AnildoL-tliaiio 

Mtroethane.  (Etl.j  laniluc). 

Many  ethereal  salts  exist  ready  formed  in  various  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  Thus,  oU  of  wintergreen 
(Gaultheria  jyyocumbens)  contaiiiS  methyl  salicylate, 
CgHj(H0).C0(OCH3).  The  ethereal  salts  of  glycerin 
{rjhjceridts)  have  received  special  names: — 


0?ciiis. 
C3H5(HO)2(C,8H330j),  Monolein. 
CjH.lHOXC^HjjOjJj,  Diolein. 
C3H5(Cj5H330j)3,  Triolein. 
(Triokln  exists  In  animal  fats  and  olive 
oU.) 


Palmithis, 
C3H5(HO)3(C,eH3iOJ  ,  Monoral- 

mitin. 
C3H5(HO)(Cj,H3iO,^j,  Dipalmi- 

tin. 
CsHsiCieHjiOj)^.  Tripalmitin. 

(Tripalmitin  exists  In  palm  oil  and  other 
fatv) 

Stearins. 
C3Hj(HO),(C,9H350j),  Monosteaim. 
CaHjtHOllC.gUjsOjIj ,  Distearin 
CjHjlCisHjjUj),,  Tiistearin. 
(Stearins  occnr  In  suet,  tallow,  and  other  fats.) 

Glncosidee  are  compounds  existing  in  vegetables  which 
by  the  action  of  reagents  or  natural  ferments  are  resolved 
into  glucose  aud  some  other  compound.  Thus  amygdcd-in, 
a  crystalline  substance  from  bitter  almonds,  &c.,  when 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  sijuaptase  or  emulsin,  a  ferment 
existing  in  the  plant,  is  converted  into  glucose,  benzoic 


aldehyde,  and  liydrocyanic  acid  :    CoqH, 


jNOii  -I-  2OH2  = 


CjHjO  +  HCN  +  2C5H]oOg .     Among  the  more  important 
giucosides  are : — 

Gallolannic  atid  (Cj.HjjO,,),  from  oak-galls,  sumach,  &B. 
Salicin  (Ci^ifi-,),  from  bark  and  leaves  of  poplar  and 

willow. 
JBscuUn  (CjiHjjO,,),  from  bark  of  horse-chestnut,  &c. 
Qlycyrrhizin  (Cj4H3jO,),  from  liquorice  root. 
Quercitrin  (CjjHjoOj,),  from  bark  of  quercitron  {Quercus 

inftdoria). 
Phlorizin  (CjiHjjO,j .  20Hj),  from  root  bark  of  apple, pear, 

plum,  and  cherry. 

Many  of  the  vegetable  colouring  matters  employed  in 
dyeing  are  giucosides.  Thus  indican,  from  woad  (Isatii 
iinctoria),  is  a  colourless  substance  decomposed  by  acids 
iiito  indigo-blue  and  a  glucose-like  .body  (indiglucin)  : — 

2C,oH3,NOi.  +  4OH2  =  C,eH,„N,0.  -f  6CeH,oOe . 

Indican  Indigo  blue.  Indiglucin. 

The  most  valuable  tinctorial  constituent  of  madderrroot 
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{Rubia  tinctoi-ia)  is  idizarin  (C,,Hj04),  which  exists  in  the 
root  as  a  glucoside  (rubianic  acid)  (CojHjjOjJ.  When 
heated  with  zinc  dust  alizarin  yields  anthracene  (0,^11, (,), 
and  conversely,  anthracene  can  be  converted  into  alizarin 
by  first  oxidizing  it-to  anthraquinone  (CnHgO,"),  then  by 
treatment' with  Br  or  HjSO^  transforming  the  quinone 
into  dibromauthraquinone  or  anthraquinone-disulphonic 
acid,  and  finally  fusing  either  of  these  prcfducts  with  caustic 
alkalies :  Ci.HjBr.O/'  +  2KH0  -  Cn^lfi^  +  2KBr.  Large 
quantities  of  artificial  alizarin  are  thus  manufactured. 

Vanillin  (CgTIgOj),  the  odorous  principle  of  vanilla,  has 
also  been  obtained  artificially  from  coni/eriii  (CijHjjOg),  n 
glucoside  obtained  from  the  cambium  of  Coniferous  trees. 
This  glucoside  when  heated  with  water  and  emulsin  is 
resolved  into  glucose  and  a  crystalline  substance  (Ci^Hj^Oj) 
which  on  oxidation  is  converted  into  vanillin. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  acetate  there  is  pro- 
duced among  other  compounds  the  sodium  salt  of  an  acid, 
CgHinOj ,  which  is  of  extreme  interest  on  account  of  its 
enabling  the  ascent  of  the  series  of  ketones  and  fatlj  acids 
to  ba  efifected.     Thus : — 

Ascent  (  CeH,NaO.  +  C„H,„+,I  =  C,H,(C „H,,.+,>0,i  +  Xal 
of      {  C,H8(C„H5„+,)03  +  2KHO  =  CH,.  C0CH,(C„H,„4.J  + 

Ketones  (         C.Hj .  H  0  +  K  ,COj . 

The  ascent  of  the  fatty  acids  is  more  simply  explained 
by  considering  the  first  products  of  the  action  of  Na  on 
ethyl  acetate  to  result  from  the  replacement  of  the  methyl 
hydrogen  by  Na.     Thus: — 
r  CH,Na 


\  COrOCjHj)  +  ^""s'ti-  -  \  CO(OC2H5)     *  ^^'■ 

Etl>y\ 
monosodacetats. 


Xe^T  ctlicrcal  sulf. 


\  CO(OC,Hj)  +  -'--"2»+ii  -  I  C0(0C2H5)     +  -^^  ^  ^ 

Etiiyl  disodacetarc.  New  etbercal  salt. 

The   liberation  of   the  acid  from  the  ethereal  salt  is 
effected  by  the  action  of  KHO,  as  previously  explained. 

XII.. — Oroako-metallic  Bodies. 
The  constitution  of  these  compounds  has  been  already 
considered  (p.  553) ;  they  haVe  to  be  distinguished  from 
organic  compounds  containing  metals,  such  as  metallic  salts 
of  organic  acids.  In  organo-metallic  bodies  the  metal  is 
directly  combined  with  the  hydrocarbon  radicle,  while  in 
organic  compounds  containing  metals  the  metallic  atom  is 
connected  with  the  radicle  through  the  medium  of  some 
other  element: — 

H„  H„  O  O 


HjC— C— Zn— CHj 

Zinc  cthide. 


H,C— C— O— Zu— O— C— CH3 


zinc  acetate. 

Organo-zinc  co}nj>oiin(h  are  prepared  by  the  action  of 
jiinc  upon  the  iodides  of  C'„H;,.n  radicles: — 

2Zn  +  2C,II,„ ,  ,1  =  Zn(C„H„„+,)o  +  ZuL 

The  operation  is  most  rapidly  conducted  by  digesting 
the  iodide  with  zinc  foil  coated  with  copper  by  prerious 
immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (Glad- 
stone and  Tribe).  Ziw:  ethide,  the  first  of  these  compounds 
obtained  by  Frauldand,  is  a  limpid,  mobile  liquid  boiling 
at  118°  C.,and  spontaneously  inflammable. 

Organo-compounds  of  tin,  had,  mercury,  hitmnth, 
ariejiic,  and  antimony  have  been  prepared  by  the  action 
of  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  the  corresponding  radicles 
on  the  potassium  or  sodium  alloys  of  the  metals: — 

HgNa,       +       C,TIJ       =       Hg(C,Hj)j       +       NaT 

Sodium  amafgam.  Ethyl  Iodide.  Mcrcarlc  cth  dd- 

Hg(C,n,>  2NaBr. 

Mercuric  phcnld<* 


HgNa,      +      2C„HjBr 

3<idloni  umalsini.      Phenyl  bromide 


Many  organo-metallic  bodies  are  derived  from  others  by 
simple  replacement  or  by  double  decomposition : — 

SnCl^     -I-     2Zn(C,Hj)2-.  =     SuiC.B.^     +     2Zua, 

Slasnlc  chloride.  Zinc  ctfiidc  Stannic  cthldo. 

3Hg(aH,),  +  AI3  =  Al2(C2H,),  +  3Hg 

Mercui  Ic  ethldu.  Alumllllc  eti  'de. 

3Zu(C2H,),  +  Naj  =  2[Na(CA).  Zn(CA)J  +  Z"  • 

zinc  ethide,  Scdlc  zinc  ethide. 

In  the  case  of  organo-compounds  of  monad  metals  pre- 
pared by  the  direct  action  of  the  metal  on  some  other  body, 
as  in  the  last  reaction,  the  original  compound  occurs 
inseparably  in  the  resulting  compound. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  organo-metallic  bodiea : — 

O'otasaic  zinc  niethide :K(CH,),  Zn(CH,), 

Potassic  zinc  ethido KiC.H,),  Zn(C,H,), 

Sodio  zinc  cthide Na(C,H,) ,  Zd(0,H,), 

Lithic  zinc  etliide Li(C,H5) ,  Zn(C,H,), 

Litbic •mercuric  ethide Li(C,H.),  Hg(CiH,), 

Magnesium  ethide Jlgl^jH,), 

Zinc  methide Zn(CHj)j 

ZinoetUde ZnlC.H,), 

Zinc  propide ; ZnlC'jH,), 

Zinc  amylide Zn(C5H„), 

Aluminium  methide AljjCH,), 

Aluminium  ethide AljiCjH,),. 

Aluminium  propide AljICjHj), 

Olucinum  propide 0(0,117), 

Mercuric  methide. .. i>. Hg(CH,), 

Mercuric  ethide Hg(C5H5), 

Mercuric  propide Hg(CjH7), 

Mercuric  amylide HgiCjH,,), 

Mercuric  phenide Hg(C,H5), 

Mercuric  tolylide ,Hg(C,H,), 

Mercurie  naphthide HgiC,,!!,), 

Stannous  ethide-. ; Sn,(C,H5)j 

Distannic  hexethide Snj(CjH5), 

Stannic  methide • SnICHj), 

Stannic  ethide Sn(CjHj)4 

Stannic  diethodimethide Sn(CgHj)j(CH,>, 

Stannic  phenyltriethide Sn(C,H,)(CIi,), 

Stannic  lodotripropide Sn(CjH,)3l 

Plumbic  ethide PMC.Hs). 

Not  many  isomerides  of  the  above  compounds  have  as 
yet  been  obtained  ;  linc  pseudopropide  and  mercuric  beiuy- 
lide  (isomeric  with  the  tolylide)  are  known. 

The  extreme  readiness  with  which  the  organo-metallic 
bodies  exchange  their  hydrocarbon  radicles  for  more  nega- 
tive elements  or  radicles  obviously  renders  them  of  parti- 
cular value  in  organic  synthesis. 

The  following  are  further  important  reactions  : — 
.  1.  Synthesis  of  fatty  acids  by  the  direct  absorption  of 
CO.,  by  organo-sodium  compounds  : — 

r 


C02-hNa(C..Hj„+i) 


'2" -1-1 

COOXa" 


2.  Displacement  of  halogens,  oxygen,  (HO) ,  (OC.Hj.+j). 
ic,  by  C,Ho„+i  radicles  (see  the  preparation  of  Sn(OjH,)j 
from  SnCl4  given  above) ; — 

/  CO(OC,H,)^  „„  /  CoH^  ,  ooH  „  f  C(C,H,)^OH 
i  CO(OC,H  ■)  +  ^°  i  C.H,  +  -"^'     1  CO(OC„H,)    + 


Ethyl  oxaTate. 


Zinc  othlde 


Ethyl  dlelhoialalu 


>  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  tbei>e  compounds  are  converted 
Into  ethereal  aults  of  secondary  oleflue  acids  of  the  lactic  series  (p.  (70). 


C.Hj.HG . 

zinc  hydroxide.  Alcohol. 

Also,  formation  of  paraflSns  by  action  of  water  on  orgamo- 
zinc  bodies : — 

Zn(C,H„„+0.  +  2OH2  =  Zn(HO)j  +  2C,H„,.^, . 
Compounds  intermediate  between  organo-metallic  bodies 
and  haloid  enlts  of  the  metals  have  been  obtained,  e.g. — 
Hg(CH3)I       ,       Sd(CH5).,L       ,       Sn„(CjH.)J,, 

UeicarlcmeUilodlde.    Stannic  dlmelho-dilodldc.    niatannli' ictretbo-dUodlds. 

Sn(CA)(CA)Cl5. 

Stannic  etho-phenyl-dldilorlde. 
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The  action  of  slow  oxidation  npon  the  compounds  of 
this  family  is  shown  in  the  following  examples  : — 

Zn(CA)3  +   O   =   Zn(CA)(0C2H,) 

ZlBO  ethlda.  Zinc  etbo-eUi7Ut«. 

ZnCCjH.),  +   Oa   =   ZniOC^B.,),. 

zinc  etblde.  zinc  e.thylate. 

Organo-horon  compounds  containing  boron  directly  com- 
bined with  hydrocarbon  radicles  have  been  obtained  by  the 
■lid  of  zinc  methide  and  ethide  : — 


2B(OCjH5)g     +     3  Zu(CH3)3 

Tilethyl  borate.  Zinc  melUde. 

+   3Zn(DCjH5)j 

Zinc  ethylate. 


2B(CH,), 

Boric  met  hide. 


Buric  fcthide  has  been  prepared  by  au  analogous  reaction. 
Burio  methkle  is  a  gas,  and  boric  ethide  a  limpid  liquid; 
Imth  are  spoDteneonaly  inflammable,  burning  in  air  with  a 
creea-tinted  flame.  They  combine  with  ammonia  form- 
ing componuds  of  the  formula  NHj ,  BR',, 

Or^/ait<i-si/iroji  compeunds  are  bodies  in  which  carbon  is 
replaced  partially  or  entirely  by  silicon.     Many  of  these  aire 
formed  by  means  of  zinc  methide  and  its  homolognes  : — 
Sia^   +  .2Zn(aH5)3  =   Si(C2H.),   +   2ZnCL . 

silicic  chloride. '  '      Zinc  ethide.  SUIcIc  ethide. 

A  large  number  of  these  compounds  are  now  known. 
Tlieir  analogy  to  the  carbon  comooiiuds  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples  : — 

C{UE^\  SiHCl,  CHQ, . 


Si(CH,), 

Sllldc  methide. 


reframethyl-metliane.   Silicon  chloioform.       Chloroform- 


H.SiO(OH) 

filllcoformic  aclit 

H.CO(OH) 

Formic  acid. 


CH3.SiO(OH) 

SUlconacetlc  acid. 

CH3.C0(0H) 

Acetic  acid. 


CjH^.SiOCOH) 

Slliconproplonic  aclJ. 

C2H5.CO(OH) . 

Propionic  acid. 


Xm.  Amines. 
It  has  been  previously  istated  that  amines  are  derivatives 
of  ammonia  or  its  hydrate  and  haloid  Salts  (p.  653),  hydro- 
gen being  pai-tially  or  entirely  replaced  by  hydrocarbon 
radicles.  Amines  built  on  the  type  of  NHj  may  arise 
from  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  NHg ,  NjHg,  orNjHj, 
thus  forming  monamines,  diamines,  or  triamines : — 


(h 

Ammonia 
CI  molecale). 


(R' 

(h 


UoDamlne. 


Ammonia 
(3  molecules). 


Diamine. 


Similarly  triamines  are  formed  by  replacement  of  H,  by  R'". 
Each  of  these  groups  of  amines  is  further  divisible  into 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  according  as  one-third, 
two-thirds,  or  all  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaced 
by  hydrocarbon  radicles.  ■   For  example  : — 

'  R'  f  R'  {  R' 

n-!h  n^^r'  n-^r' 

H  I  H  ( R' 


Pilrpary 
monamine. 


R' 

Primary 
diamine. 


N, 


(R- 

u 

Secondary 
monamlne 

fR'         fE'  fR'  rR" 

\-R.\    N-|r'       N^^R"    kJr' 
(h        (h         '(r',     -\w 


Tertiary 
monamlne. 


Na| 


Secondary  diamines. 

R"'  (•  R'" 

H3         nJr 


Tertiary  diamines. 

■R'" 


N, 


Prtmary  trlamlnca. 


CR" 

Ns-^R/ 

(R3' 


N, 


Secondary  trlamtneB, 

R" 
R'" 
Ro' 


(■R'A 

Ns-^R"' 
R" 


Monamines  containing  C„H2„+i»"<K?tc/e».- 
are  known : — 


[oEQANia 
-The  following 


Primary, 

Ifetliylamiue N(CH3)H, 

Ethylamine N(CjH,)H, 

riopyUmine NiCaH7)Hj 

Butylamine  N(CjHj)H, 

Ainylamine N(C5Hu)Hj 

Heiylamine NJCsH,,)!!, 

Heptylamine KICyHj^JHj 

Octylamine NiCgH^lHj 

Nonylamine    NiCjHuJHj 


Secondary. 
Dimethylamine  N^CHjjjH 

Dietliylamine  ...N(CjHj)sH 
Dipropylamine,  N{CjH7)jH 
Dibutylamiiie . . .  N(C4H,)sH 

^"S.^L.  j  N(0,H.)(C.Ha)H 
Diamylamino  ...NCC^HiJiH 


Tertiary. 

Trimethylamine N(C,H), 

TriethylamiBe N(CsHJ, 

Tripropylamine „ NICjH-), 

Tiibutjlamine , NJCjHj), 

Triamylamine N(C5Hii), 

These  amines  are  produced  by  the  following  methods: — 
1.  By  heating  the  haloid  compounds  of  C.Hj,,.^,  radicles 
■with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol : — 


Iodide 


C„H„„+I,   -^  NH3  =  N(C„H2^i)HJ. 

tide  of  radicle.  B'-jl-ammonlom  Iodide. 


The  resulting  compound  is  formed  on  the  type  of  the 
salts  of  ammonia,  and  like  these  bodies  ia  decomposed  by 
fixed  alkalies : — 


N(C„tt,„+,)H3l  +  KHO  =  N(C„H2„,0H2  -1-  OH^  -f  KI. 

R'-yl-ammonlnm 
Iodide. 


Amine. 


At  the  same  time,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  re- 
agents, the  tMnperature,  etc.,  in  the  first  reaction,  more  or  less 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  monamines  are  produced : — 


2C„H2„+,T  +  2NH3  =  N(C„H2„„).-ff,T  +  NH,I 

Secondary  raonamloe 
hydriodide, 

N(C,.H,„+,)3HI 

Tertiary  monamlne 
hydrlodlrte. 


3C„H,„+iI 


3NH3   = 


2NHJ. 


TSrtlary  trlamlDe*. 


Amines  containing  different  i-adicles  are  obtained  thus : — 
N(C2H5)Hj  +  CH3I    =   N(CH8)(C2H5)H2l 

Ethylamine.  Methyl  Iodide.       Methyl-eth^lammonlnm 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  are  in  all  these  cases 
liberated  by  the  acHon  of  KHO . 

2.  Cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids  (p.  664)  form  two  classes 
of  ethereal  salts  analogous  to  the  cyanides  and  isocyanides 
(p.  665);  thus — 

N^C— OR'  0=C=N— R' 

Cyanate.  Isocyanate. 

Isocyanates  are  prepared  by  distilling  ethereo-potassium 
salts  of  H^SO^  containing  the  necessary  radicles  with  po- 
tassium cyanate:  R'KSO^  +  CO".NK  =  CO".NR'  +  KjSO^. 
Isocyanurates  are  obtained  by  a  similar  reaction,  substitut- 
ing potassium  cyanurate  for  cyanate. 

Both  these  classes  of  ethereal  salts  furnish  primary 
amines  on  distillation  with  caustic  alkali : — 

CO.NR'  +  2iH0  =  NR'H^  -f  'S.^GO. . 

3.  Nitro-substitution  derivatives  of  the  paraffins  are 
reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen,  ammonium  sulphide,  &c., 
with  the  formation  of  amines  (see  reduction  of  nitrqethane 
to  ethylamine,  p.  572). 

With  the  exception  of  the  methylamines  (which  are 
gaseous),  the  amines  of  the  present  class  are  limpid  liquids, 
having  powerful  ammoniacal  odours  and  highly  basic  pro- 
perties, restoring  the  colour  of  red  litmus,  and  nniting 
with  acids  to  form  salts  analogous  to  those  of  ammonium  : — 
N(CH3)H2   -f   HCl   =   N(CH3)H3a 

Methylamlne.  Uethylamnionlum 

chloride. 

N(C,H,)3   -t-   HI   =  N(CA)3HI 

Trtethytamlne.  ''^'"'110^°'^'™ 
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CoHI 

Ethyl 
Iodide. 


N(aH,),i 

Tetretbylanimo- 
Dlorn  lod^do. 


Like  ainmouium  salts,  tliese  auuDes  form  yellow  cryiital- 
liae  double  salts  when  their  hydrochlorides  are  mixed  vrith 
a  solution,  of  platiaic  chloride.  The  general  formula  of 
these  salts  (A  representing  amine)  is  2AHC1,  PtCI^. 
Tertiary  amines  unite  directly  with  iodides  of  C^Hj.+i 
radicles,  forming- compounds  of  the  type  of  haloid  ammo- 
nium salts : — 

N(CA)3   + 

XrletbylumlQe. 

Ttese  compounds  do  not  again  furnish  the"  tertiary 
amine  on  treatment  with  KHO,  but  on  heating  with  AgjO 
and  water  bodies  such  as  tctrethylammonium  hydroxide, 
N(C2H5)^HO,  are  produced.  These  bodies  are  highly 
caustic  bases  analogous  to  ammonium  hydroxide,  but  more 
like  the  fixed  alkalies  in  their  general  behaviour. 

The  amines,  of  the  present  group  are  susgoptible  of 
metamerism  and  isomerism.     For  example  : — 

Metameric...N(C3H7)H2  ,  N(CH3){C.,Hj)H  ,  N(CH3)^. 

Propylamine. "  Uetliyl-otbyUmlne.        Trlmethylanuna. 

Isomeric... N(C3H7)H2     ,    N[CH(CH3).,]H2 . 

Pi'opylamina.  Fuadopropybmlao. 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  primary  amines  are  con 
verted  into  nitrites,  which  are  decomposed  on  heating,  with 
the  formation  of  the  corresponding  alcohol : — 

N(C„n,„+i)H2.HN02  =  C„H„„+i.HO  +  OH^  +  N, 

The  alcohols  produced  by  this  reaction  are  isomeric  and 
not  identical  with  those  of  the  radicle  from  which  the 
amine  is  derived  in  cases  where  such  isomerism  is  possible. 

The  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  nitriles  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  amines  : — 

C„H„„+i.CN  +  2H2  =  N(CH„C,.Ho„+i)H. . 

The  nitriles  can  be-  obtained  from  the  alcohols  by  com- 
bining the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid,  converting  the 
sulpho-acid  thus  produced  into  a  potassium  salt,  and  dis- 
tilling this  with  potassium  cyanide  (p.  560).  By  combining 
all  these  reactions  the  homologous  series  of  alcohols  can  be 
ascended.  To  give  an  illustration  : — Methyl  alcohol  is 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  sulpho- 
acid  converted  into  potassium  methylsulphate.  This  latter 
salt  is  mixed  with  potassium  cyanide  and  submitted  to  dry 
distillation,  when  methyl  cyanide  (acotonitrile)  is  produced  ; 
this  when  acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen  is  converted  into 
ethylamine,  which  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  ethyl  alcohol.  By  a  similar  series  of  reactions 
ethyl  alcohol  can  bo  converted  into  propylamine,  which  by 
the  action  of  HNO.,  is  converted  into  pseudopropyl  alcohol. 

Isocyanides  or  Oarbamines. — These  compounds,  meta- 
meric  with  the  cyanides  of  hydrocarbon  radicles  (p.  555), 
may  be  regarded  as  formed  on  the  typo  of  ammonium 
silts;  thus  (X'  representing  the  acid  radicle) — 

N'H^X'  N'C'R' 

Amnlonlura  taXi*.  Citi-biiiiilao. 

Most  of  the  rcictioDS  made  use  of  io  preparing  the 
cyanides  give  rise  to  the  simultaneous  formation  of  iso- 
ryanides  (see  p.  555);  the  latter  bodies  are  in  excess  when 
the  iodides  of  the  radicles  are  made  to  act  upon  silver 
cyanide.  Isocyanides  are  also  obtained  by  heating  primary 
amines  with  chloroform  and  caustic  potash  : — 

NRH,  +  CHCI3  +  3KHP  =  N  f  ^',  H.  3KC1  +  30Uj . 

Tliis  reaction  affords  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing 
primary  amines,  as  the  isocyanides  are  at  once  detected, 
even  in  the  smallest  traces,  by  their  powerful  and  nauseous 
odours.  The  carbamino  reduce  many  metallic  oxides 
(such  ts  IlgO  ,  A^,.0  ,  tkc.)  with  the  formation  of  cyanates 
of  the  contained  hydrocarbon  radicles.  Thoy  possess  pro- 
peAics  decidedly  more  bajic  than  their  motamerides,  com- 


bining energetically  with  acida  to  form  salts.  When 
heated  in  sealed  tubes  the  isocyauides  are  partially  trans- 
formed into  the  corresponding  nitriles. 

Monaminea  containing  Cfio^^.radicles  are  represented 
by  allylamine,  'is{C^^^2- 

Monaminea  containing  'C^B.^.^-,  radicles. — These  bases 
belong  to  two  isomeric  series  corresponding  to  the. alcohols 
ofthe  benzyl  series  and  to  the  phenols.  This  relationship 
ia  exemplified  by  the  following  formulae  : — 

C,H5.CH,(NH.J 

Isomeric  wllh  Bcnzyliunlne. 

CoHi.CH,.CH2(NHj) 

luomerlo  wllh  Sylylnmlne. 

the  more  important  amines  of  the 


CoH,(NH„).CH3 

Toluldlne. 

CoH3(NH,).(CH3), 

Xylidlno 

The  following  are 
present  group  : — 


Primary. 

Phenylamino  (aniline) CcHJNHj) 

Beozylamino - €707(1^  H^) 

Xylylamine CM^(^n^ 

Cymylamine C,|,H,,(NHj) 

Toloidine G,^^(S^n^).m, 

Xylidine CeH3(NH,).(CII,), 

Cumidine C,H.(NIL,).(CH^, 

Cymidine CaH  (NHj).  (CH»), 

Secondary. 

Dibenzj'lamine (C7H,)„(NH) 

Dixylylamine (C8H„)2(Nn) 

Dicymylamine (C,„H,3).,(NH) 


Dicymylamino  . 
Dipnen; 

Uethyl-phe'nylamiiie (C;h;)(C'Hj)(NH) 


Et 


lenylamine .• (CjHjij^'NH) 

lyl-phenykmine (CHjKCjH.XNH) 

thvl-p"        "      ■  "" "" 


Tertiary. 


Tribeim'lamine (C7H7)3N 

Trixylylamine (C5H9)3N 

Tricymylamine (CioH,3)3N 

Triphenylamine (C|jH5)3N 

Dimethyl-pbenylamine (CjHjXCHjl.N 

Dimethyltoluidiuo (CjH^.  CHjXCHjljN 

DimethylxyUdine [C8H3(CH3)J(CH3),y 

Dimethvlcumidine fCsH4CH3UJ(CH3),N 

Dimethylcymidine lCoH^CH3)J(CH3)5N 

The  amines  of  the  bcnzj-1  series  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  chlorides  of  the  corresponding  radicles  on 
ammonia.  Toluidine  and  its  homologues  are  prepared  by 
reducing  the  nitro-derivatives  of  the  corresponding  hydro- 
carbons by  means  of  acetic  acid  and  iron  (ferrous  acetate), 
ammonium  sulphide,  &c. : — 


C„H.(N02) 

KltrobODzcDO. 


-)-   3SH, 


=   C,H,(NH,)    -1- 

AmldoboiircQP  (aniline). 


2OH,  +   3S. 


These  latter  amines,  which  may  be  regarded  as  amido- 
beuzene,  in  which  1,  2,  3,  A-c,  H  atoms  are  replaced  by 
R',  Ej',  R3',  &c.,  are  susceptible  of  the  isomeric  modifica- 
tiou  dependent  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  replaced 
H  atoms.  Thus  we  have — 
C4(NH2)(CH3)HHnE 


1  as 

Orthotolaldlnc. 


c.(Nn„)n(cn3)HHH 

1     ■    2         J  4    4    0 


Slctatololdllie, 

a(Nn„)nH(CH3)iiH 

X"»S        «         68 
Piiratoluldlnc. 

All  these  amines  are  basic  colourless  liquids,  more  or 
less  oily,  and  possessing  highly  characteristic  odours. 
They  combine  with  acids  forming  crystalline  salts,  which 
are  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies  with  the  liberation  of 
the  amine . 

Phenylamtno  or  anilinr^  the  first  member  of  the  present 
series  of  primary  aminty.  may  bo  regarded  as  the  first 
hbroologue  of  both  the  above  isomeric  series.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  indigo-plant  {Indigo/o-a  Anil),  as  it  was 
first  obtained  by  distilling  indigo  with  caostic  potash. 
Aniline  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  coal-tar  oil.i,  but  u 
manufactured  on  the  largo  scale  by  reducing  nitrobenzene 
with  iron  and  acetic  acid.     Aniline  is,  when  pure,  a  colour- 
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loss,  oily  liquid,  Laving  a  peculiar  odour ;  it  boils  at  182°  C, 
and  solidifies  at  -  8°  C.  ■  The  replacement  of  the  phenylic 
hydrogen  by  halogens  gradually  destroys  the  basic  character 
of  aniline.  Thus,  chloraniline,  CjH^C^NHj),  and  dichlor- 
aniline,  CjjH3Cl2(NHj),  form  crystalline  salts  with  acids ; 
but  trichloraniline,  CuH2Cl3(NH2),  possesses  no  basic 
properties.  By  the  action  of  the  iodides  of  C„H2„^.i 
radicles  upon  aniline,  the  amidohydrogen  can  be  replaced 
by  these  radicles,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  mcuamines  containing  diflferent  radicles,  such, 
for  example,  as  ethijl-anillne,  {Cfi^){CJ3.^'&^,  produced  by 
the  action  of  CjHjl  upon  aniline,  and  subsequent  treatment 
with  KHO;  Lthyl-amyl-aniline,  (C^K^)(C.^^^){C^B.^^)n, 
formed  by  the  action  of  CsHjjI  upon  ethyl-aniline,  &c. 
These  tertiary  amines  combine  directly  with  C„H„„^.jI, 
[iruducing  stable  iodides — 

which  are  not  decomposed  by  KHO,  but  by  the  action  of 
Ag.,0  and  water  are  converted  into  alkaline  hydroxides, 
analogous  to  NS^HO.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  iodides  of 
C.Ho.+i  radicles  can  thus  be  employed  to  determine  whether 
the  amine  is  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary.  When  anOine 
hydrochloride  and  methyl  alcohol  are  heated  together  in  a 
sealed  tube,  the  amidohydrogen  is  partially  or  entirely  re- 
placed by  methyl,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  methyl  and 
diraethyl-aniline  hydrochlorides.  When  both  atoms  of 
araido-hydrogen  have  been  thus  replaced,  if  the  heating  is 
continued  the  phenylic  hydrogen  becomes  replaced  by 
methyl  giving  rise  to  dimethyl-toluidine  and  its  homologues. 
This  interesting  intra-molecular  substitution  was  discovered 
by  Hofmann.  The  nature  of  the  transformation  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  formulae  : — 

N(C,H5)(CH3)(CH3)  N[CeH,(CH  )](CH3)(CH3) 

Diraethylanlline.  Diia  ethyl  toluldlne. 

N[e,H3(CH3)„](CH3)(CH3). 

DlmetUyUylldlne. 

(The  last  atom  of  phenylic  hydrogen  does  not  appear  to  be 
removed  by  this  reaction.) 

Nitrous  acid  acts  upon  aniline  in  a  manner  similar,  to  its 
action  upon  the  C„H2„+j  primary  monamines,  converting  it 
into  the  corresponding  alcohol  (phenol) : — 

CeH5(NH2)  -1-  HNO2  =  CjH,(HO)  -I-  OHj  +  N2 . 

If  the  aniline  is  diluted  with  alcohol;  however,  internediate 
products  are  formed — 

2C„H5(NH.^  -f  HNO2   =    CijHnN,  -f   2OH2 

Aniline.  Azodlpliciiyldinmtne. 

Ci2H„N3     -f     HNO2     ■=     C.jHjN,     +     20n^ 

Azodlphenytdiamlnc.  DIozo-dipTienyJdlamtne. 

If  salts  of  aniline  are  employed,  salts  of  these  azo-derivatives 
are  produced. 

Aniline  combines  with  aldehydes  with  the  elimination  of 
water,  producing  phenaldines : — 

aCeH.NHj  -1-  CH3.COH  -  OH2  =  CijHigNs, 
Paranii.'ne,  a  polymeride  of  aniline,  having  the  composition 
Cj2H,^N2 ,  is  known. 

Allied  to  the  present  group  of  amines  is  napJithaltdijie, 
C,()Hj(NH2),  produced  by  the  reduction  of  nitronaphtha- 
Icne. 

Natwal  Allaloids. — These  compounds  sre  organic  bases 
existing  already  formed,  in  plants.  With  the.  exception  of 
piperidine{C^^^)  and  coj»tW/which  are  secondary  mona- 
mine.s,_the  alkaloids  at  present  known  are  tertiary*  com- 
pounds. The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
of  this  group  of  amines  : — 

From,  Che  lark  of  species  of  Cinclimta. 

QoisiBe CjoHj^NjO,    I    Quinamine C„H„N,0, 

OinckMiiDP...  .   C^Hi.:N,0      |    I'liytine C„H„N,0 


Morphine C^HuNOj 

Codeine..; .'.CuHjiNOj 

Karcotine Cj.H^jNO, 

Thebaine  C,JH',N03 

Papaveiino........  C5(,H„iK04 

"       •  C'«h;„XO„ 


Fi-mn  Opium, 


i23 


P8eudomorphiii<;..C,7H,5K04 

Codamine CjjHjjNOj 

Lanthopiae C^jH^NOj 

Laudanine CjcHjjNOj 

Meconidiue C,iH.j3N04 

Ciyptopiue CjjHjjNOj 

Protopme C"j„H,9K0b 


Narccine . 

Hydibcotarnine  ..CjjHuNOs 

From  various  Plants. 

Strj'chuine CjiH„.N„Oj  )  From  Kux  Vomica,  St  Igiratius's 

Bnicine C^jHjJNJOj 

Nicotin9>..    CjoHJ.Nj 

Conijie...     CjHuN 

Sparteine ..  CnjHjjN, 

Atropine C1.H23NO3 


Aconitine CjjHj^NO, 

Theqbromiue CjHgNjOj 


gucusis, 
radicles  contained  iu  these 


bean,  &c. 
From  tobacco. 
From  hemlock. 
From  broom. 
From  nightshade 
From  monkshood 
From  cocoa  seeds.  V 

CaffeineanaTheine..C„H;„NAJ^';-;iJ?%e!°'''^    ''^    '""" 

The  constitution  of  the 
various  bases  Las  not  hitherto  been  made  clear.  Among 
the  cinchona  alkaloids — of  which  the  valuable  medicine 
quinine  is  a  member — some  interesting  cases  of  physical 
isomerism  occur.  Many  bases  have  been  obtained  by  the 
action  of  reagents  on  the  opium  alkaloids.  A  base  isomeric 
with  couine  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  heating  normal 
butyl  aldehyde  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  so 
as  to  produce  dihidyrahVine  :  SCjH^.COH  +  NHj-OEa 
=  C8Hj7NO,  and  theii  submitting  this  latter  substance  to 


dry  distiUation  :  CgHijNO  -  OH,  =  Cgn,^!;  . 

Bases  from  various  Sources. — The  following  are  ft 
bases  of  animal  origin  : — 

Creatine C^HjNjOa 

Creatinine C^HyNjO 


few 


Guanine CH.K.O 


From  juice  of  raw  flesh. 
(  From  creatine  by  the  actioii  ot 
j      strong  acids. 
j  From  guano  and  pancreatic  j'lJLe 
j      of  mammalia. 
i  From  guanine  and  urinary   cal- 
j      culi. 

From  flesh  of  vcrtebrata. 

obtained   by   the    destnictivo 
These 


xanthine CjU^N^Oj 

Sarcine C^^fi 

Many  bases   have   been 

distillation  of  organic  matter  containing  nitrogen, 

compounds  kre  tertiary  monamines: — 

r...     ,■  n  TT  -vT  (  By  distilling  cinchona  alkaloids 

C^"""^"' C,H,N  I    \.^^^  ^^^fji^  p„^^h_ 

Pyrrol C4H5N     From  coal-tar  and  animal  oil. 

Others  are  derived  from  oil  produced  by  the  de.itruclivc 

distillation  of  bones,  (fee,  and  coal-tar  naphtha  : — 


Pyridine...™ t'jH^N 

Picoline C^H-N 

Lutidine CjH.N 

ColUdine CaHuN 


Parvoliiie ('jlI,jN 

Coridinc.. C,jll,5N 

Rubidinc <'n"i7N 

Yiridine t'i,]I,sN 


Ilydramides  (p.  -568),  -wLen  boiled  with  potasL  solution, 
are  converted  into  basic  compounds.  Amariue,  ij^fl^^.^ , 
is  a  substance  formed  in  tLis  manner  from  hydrobenzamide. 

Diamines  are  formed  by 'reactions  ahalogous  to  thi.su 
employed.in  the  preparation  ot  monamines  : — 

"c„H2„Br2  +  2NH3  =  N,(C„H,,„)H,.2HBr 

Tt"  dibroiulde.  Jl"-diQmlne  ilHijdio.hronildc 

As  in  the  preparation  of  monamines.  secondary  diamines 
afe  at  the  same  time  formed  : — 

2C„H2„Br2  +  4NH3  =  N2(C„n2,)jH, .  2HBr  +  2NHiBr . 

R"  dlbrOTDiie.  f)l-R"-dininlnc  dlliydroltromide. 

The  action  of  KHO  upon  the  primary  diamine  dihydrn- 
bromide  is  different  from  its  action  upon  the  corresponding 
monamine  compound,  inasmuch  as  an  oxide  of  the  diamiuu 
is  formed  : — 

2KBr-^0I^, 

n^'^dlainniuDlum  oxide 

The  diamines  corresponding  to  benzene  and  its  Linm- 
logues  are  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  dinitio- 
deriyatives  of  the  respective  hydrocarbons — 

C,H,(N02;2   -l-'6n„  =    CoH,(NH2)2  +   4011,. 

iMnltrobcnzene.  l'l<ci  ylene  dlamlna 


N2(C,H2„)H„Br2  -^  2KH0  =  X2(C,.H2„)n„0  ■ 

R* -diamine  dlhyJiO- 
bromlilo. 


AMIDES.]  C    H    E    M 

Intermediate  iiroducts  are  Bometimes  formed — 
CjH,(N02)2   +   3Hj   =    CeH  (N0j,)(NH2)   +   2OH2. 

Dlniti-obenzene.  Kltranllloe. 

The  diamines  "have  not  been  investigated  with  the 
amouut  of  detail  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mona- 
mines.  By  the  action  of  the  iodidas  of  C„H„„^j  radicles 
upon  etheue  and  diethene  diamines  a  largo  number  of 
bases  have  been  obtained,  in  which  the  amnionic  hydrogen 
is  more  or  less  replaced  by  these  radicles.  Diamines  form 
two  classes  of  salts,  monacid  and  dfacid. 

Triamiiies. — The  following  belong  to  this  class  : — 

Gaftnidine  or  coibotiiamine    NaCII, 

Melaniline  or  carbodiphonyl-tviamine NjCuH,, 

Tripheuyl-guanidine  or  carbotriplienyl-triamine N,C,7Hi|, 

Aniline  Colours. — A  large  number  of  the  colours  ob- 
tained from  aniline  are  triamines,  and  may  be  conveniently 
referred  to  here.  Jiosaniline  (magenta  or  fuchsiuo)  is  the 
base  of  a  splendid  red  dye  which  servos  as  the  starting 
point  of  numerous  other  colours.  It  is  prepared  by  oxi- 
dizing a  mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidine  with  arsenic 
acid  :— CaHjN-f  2C7HJN  -  3H2=  CjoHjaNj  (Rosaniliuo). 
Mauve  is  a  purple  dye  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate. 
The  base  of  this  colour  is  mauveine  (CjoHj^Nj),  and  it  is 
interesting  as  being  the  first  of  the  aniline  dyes  practically 
employed  in  the  arts. 

The  numerous  other  dyes  derived  from  benzene,  phenol, 
and  naphthalene  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

It  has  been  recently  observed  by  Dr  Otto  Witt  that  the 
peculiar  properties  of  organic  colouring  substances  are  in 
most  cases  due  to  the  combined  presence  of  two  groups  or 
radicles  attached  to  a  carbon  nucleus.  The  one  which  is 
the  colour-producing  group  is  termed  the  chromophore,  the 
other  is  a  salt-forming  group,  i.e.,  a  group  which  confers 
upon  a  molecule  either  acidity  or  basicity.  A  substance 
containing  a  chromophore  does  not  become  a  colour  until 
the  salt-forming  group  is  introduced  into  the  molecule  ; 
such  potential  colouring  matters  are  therefore  termed 
ehromogens.  Tlje  chromophoric  group  exercises  its  influ- 
ence more  powerfully  in  the  salts  of  colouring  substances. 
The  principal  salt-forming  groups  combined  with  aromatic 
nuclei  are  HO  aud  NHj,  so  that  most  chromogens  of  this 
class  give  rise  to  two  colours  according  as  one  or  other  of 
the  foregoing  radicles  enters  into  their  composition. 

Phospkines,  Arsiues,  Slihines,  and  Biamuthino. 

These  compounds  are  analogues  of  the  amines,  and 
contain  the  above  elements  in  place  of  nitrogen.  Some  of 
the  methods  employed  in  their  production  are  seen  in  the 
following  reactions  : — • 

2PH.I     +   2C,HJ-fZnO  =  2P(aH5)H5l-f-OH„-i-Zul2 

lodlilc.  todldo,  lo(ll(I& 

3Zn(C,n^)j   -f   2rCl,   =   2V{QM^),   +   3ZnCl 

Zinc  ctGldo.  Trlothyl  phoBphnio. 

AsNaj'-f    SC^HjI   =   A8(CjH.)3   +    3NaI. 

Sodium  Ethyl  Trtt'thyl 

arsODlc  ailo^.  lotlldo.  andno. 

The  corresponding  tertiary  stibines  and  bismutbines  are 
|*roducod  by  a  similar  reaction. 

The  compounds  of  the  present  group  are  possessed  of 
great  affinity  for  oxygon,  many  of  them  taking  firo  spon- 
taneously when  exposed  to  the  air.  Arsendimethyl  or 
cacodyl,  As3(CH3)^,  is  a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid, 
having  a  most  repulsive  odour,  produced  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  sodium  arsenic  alloy,  or  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  potassium  acetate  and  nrsonious  anhydride. 
The  analogy  between  these  compounds  and  the  amines  is 
still  further  exemplified  by  the  following  reactions  : — 


I  S  T  R  Y 

Trlclhyl  phospbla^.     Uethyl  lodldi;. 
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2Sb(aH5),I  -I-  AgjO  +  OH, 

Tetrcthyl 
BtlboDlam  lodMe. 


CH3T     =     P(C,H,)3(CH3)I 

Metbyl-dlethyl  pbosphoDlam 
lodldo. 


P(C,U,),HI   +  KHO 

Triotliyl  phoitplionlum 
loiUde. 


2Sb(aH5),HO  +  2AgT 

Tetrethyl  ttlbonlum 
hydroxide. 

PfCjHOa   -(-   KI   -I-   OH,. 

Trlcthyl 
phosptiine. 


XIV.  Amides. 
The  compounds  of  this  class  are  most  conveniently  re- 
garded as  derived  from  acids  by  the  substitution  of  NHj 
for  the  HO  contained  in  the  carboxyl  group.  It  will-  be 
thus  evident  that  monobasic  acids  can  yield  only  one 
amide — a  monamide  of  the  form  R'CO(NHj,).  Polybasic 
acids,  on  the  other  hand,  can  have  their  hydroxyl  partially 
or  entirely  replaced  by  amidogen,  thus  yielding  normal 
and  acid  amides.     The  latter  are  known  as  amic  acids: — 

Froiii  Dibasic  Acids. 


j..fCO(NH,) 
"  \  CO(HO) 


Acid  amide 
(Aralc  acid),- 


j^,  f  CO(NH,V 
^   I  CO(NHj) 

Kr.-ma]  aralde 
.DIamlde). 


From  Tribasic  Ac  .ds. 


(C0{NH2)  (C0(NH2) 

R"-^CO(HO)       Il"-^CO(Nt,) 
(C0(H01  (C0(HC») 


Acid  amides 
(Amlc  acids). 


(  CO(NH,) 

R"  {  CO(NHj) 

I  C0(NH2) 

Koi-mal  amldo 
(TriaiDlde). 


Amides  are  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  according  as 
one-third,  two-thirds,  or  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia 
is  replaced  by  acid  radicles  (see  p.  574). 

Amides   are  produced — (I.)  By   distilling   the    normal 
ammonium  salts  of  the  corresponding  acids  : — 

Cn3.C0(0XH,)    -    OH2   =   CH3.C0(NHj) 

AmiDonloin  acetate.  AcetamMe. 


aH,.[CO(ONH,)]j  -   20nj 

AminoDlam  succloato. 


C2H  [CO(NH2)]2  ; 

Succlnaralde. 


(2.)  Also  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  acid  halides  :- 


CH,.C0C1   +   2NH3 

Acetyl  chloride. 


CH3.C0(NH.)   -f   NH^Cl. 

Acctainld& 


By  the  further  action  of  the  acid  halide  upon  the 
primary  monamide  secondary  and  tertiary  monamides  are 
produced  : — 

CH3.COCI  +  CH3.C0(NH2)  =  (CH3^CO)o(NH)  -1-  HQ 

Arntyl  chloride.  Acet amide.     *  Diacetamlde. 

(C'Hj.COyNH)  +  CH,.C0C1  =  (CH3.CO)3N-f  Ha. 

Ulacotaiuldo.  Acetyl  clilorlde.  Triacctaralde. 

Diacetamide  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  HCl 
upon  acetamide  and  triacetamide  by  heating  acetonitrile 
(methyl  cyanide)  with  acetic  anhydride. 

The  formation  of  amid-es  containing  dyad  radicles  is 
exemplified  by  the  equation — 

C2H,(C0Cl)j  -f  4NH3  =  CjH  [COCNHs,)]j  +  2NH,C1. 

Succlnyl  ct\Iorldo.  Succlnamldc. 

(3.)  Amides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
the  ethereal  salts  of  the  corresponding  acids  : — 

CH,.C0(0aH5)  +  NH3  =  CH3.CO(XH2)  +  C.,n,.HO 

£lliyl  aci'tsto.  Acttamldc.  EtiiyI  alcoliot. 

f  CO(OC,H,)       .,NH   =  |CO(NH,    ,    on  H  HO 
\  CO(OCjHJ  +  -^^3       |C0(NH2)+  -^^^s-HO 

Ethj  1  oxalate.  Oiamldo.  Ethyl  alcohol 

(CO(OC,H,) 
(C,HJ"(HO)-^  CO(OC„H6)  +  3NH, 

(  co(oc;;hJ 

Ethyl  citrate. 

(  C0(NH„) 
-  (C3H,)"(H0)  J.  C0(NH;)  -f  3C2H,.H0  . 

i  co(nh;) 

Cltrmjnlde.  Etliyl  alcohol. 
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All  the  known  amides  are  white  crystalline  solids,  many 
of  them  posaesfiing  both  acid  and  basic  properties.  Boiled 
with  acids  or  alkalies  the  primary  amides  regenerate  their 
parent  acids  : — ^ 

CH3.CO(NH2)  +  HCl  +  OH2  =  CH3.COOH  +  NH,a 

AcetaniUle.  Acetic  acid. 

CH3.C0(NH,)   +   KHO   =   CH3.COOK  +  NH3. 

Acetamide.  Potassium  acetate. 

DistOled  with  P0O5  primary  amides  are  converted  into 
nitrtUs : — 

CH3.CO(NH2)   -   OH2   =   CH3.CN 

Acetamlde.  Acetonltrlle. 

C6H5.CO(NH2)  -  OH2  =  CgH5.CN 

Benzamide.  Bcnzonlc  lie. 


C„02(NH2)2 

"OsamWe. 


2OH2  =  (CN)o. 

Cyanogen. 


Amic  acids  are  intermediate  between  the  amides  and 
their  parent  acids,  from  which  they  are  produced  by  sub- 
mitting the. acid  ammonium  salts  to  dry  distillation  : — 

(  CO(ONH,)  _  OH 
\  COOH  '^^s 

Acid  aminonlaiu 
oxalate. 


/  COCNH^) 
t  COOH 

Oxamic  acid. 


^  jj   f  CO(ONH,)  _  OK,  -  C  H  I  C0(NH2) 
^8^4 1  COOH  "^4       ^2"*  \  COOH    • 


Add  ammoniain 


Diamides  of  dibasic  acids  must  be  distinguished  from 
secondary  monamides  containing  dyad  acid  radicles.  The 
latter  are  termed  imides.     Thus, — 


p  „  /  CO(ONH,) 
*^2^4  \  COOH 

Acid  aTniDoniuin 
eucclnate. 


20Hj  = 


[C2H,(C0)J"(NH)". 

Sacclntmlde. 

acids  have  been  obtained  by 


Ethereal  salts  of  amic 
various  methods.     The  following  are  a  few  examples  : — 

(  CO(NH,) 


J  CO(NH,) 
j  CO(OC,H.) 

EUO'I  oxamate. 


CO"(NH,)(OC,H,)    (C,H3)"'(H0)  }  co(Oc1h.) 
Ethyl  carbamate.  Lthyl  malamate. 


{ cooif  ■^'^*'bo"[NH(C,H.)](HO)  (C,H3)"'(0CeHJ  {  CO(NH^) . 

Ethyloxamlc  acid.  I    PhenylcaTbamlc  add.        Ammoalom  pbeDylmalamate. 

The  salts  formulated  above,  containing  the  radicle  in  the 
carboxyl  group,  are  nevtral;  those  in  which  the  radicle 
replaces  amido-hydrogen  are  acid.  The  ammonium  salt 
of  carbamic  acid  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  carbon 
dioxide  on  ammonia:  C02  +  2NH3  =  CO"(ONH4)(NH2). 
The  neutral  ethereal  salts  of  carbamic  acid  are  known  as 
urethanes. 

Alkalamides  are  compounds  intermediate  between  amines 
and  amides,  that  is,  containing  both  positive  and  negative 
radicles.     The  following  are  examples  : — 

(CO,)' 

(c;h;)2. 

H, 


(CHjO         fC.HjO        YC7H5O  ( 

n{c;b,       N^C^O    K^CjHjO    nJ 

(H  (CA        IcA        I 


Ethyl 
acetamide. 


CA 

Ethyl 
dlacetamlde. 


5 
Phenyl 
dlbenzamlde. 


Diethyl 
osamlde. 


It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  cyanic  acid  forms 
two  classes  of  compounds  analogous  to  the  nitriles  and 
carbaraines.  Sulphocyanic  acid  forms  two  analogous 
series.  The  ethereal  salts  of  the  iso-series  derived  from 
these  acids  can  be  formulated  as  alkalimides  : — 

nIS-^"       nI^°"      n(^^"        n/cs" 
^Ih         ^|ch3      ^tcA       ^icA 

Ethyl  Isosulpho- 
cyanata,  or  ethyl 
aolpbocarhlmlde. 

Albjl  isosulpTiocyawte,  N(CS)"(C3H5),  is  interesting  as 
being  obtained  from  oil  of  mustard. 

Carbamide  and   Urea,  CO (NHg)^.— These  compounds 


Cyanic  acid, 
or  carbimlde. 


Methyl  [socyanate, 
or  methyl  carhlmlde. 


Phenyl  Isosnlpho- 
cyanatc,  or  phenyl 
Bolphocarbimlde. 


are  the  neutral  amides  of  carbonic  acid.  Urea  is  the  chief 
solid  constituebt  of  human  uriue,  and  is  interesting  as 
being  the  first  organic  compound  synthesized  (Wohler. 
1828).  It  was  first  produced  artificially  by  heating  a 
solution  of  ammonium  cyanate  :  CNO(NHj)  =  CO(NH3)2. 
Urea  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
carbon  oxydichloride  :  COClj  +  4NH3  =  CO(NH2)2  + 
2NH^C1;    by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  carbonate: 

CO(OCA)2  +  2NH3  =  CO(NH2),  +  2CAHO;  aod  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  ammonium  carbamate  and  carbonate  : 
2CO(NH2)(ONHJ  =  CO(NH2)2  +  (NH,)„C03,  and 
(NHJoCOs  -  2OH2  =  CO(NH2)2. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  long  white  4-8ided  prisms,  veiy 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  combines  with  acids,  form^ 
ing  compounds  like  C0(NH2)2.HC1,  CO(NH2)2.HN03, 
and  with  metallic  oxides,  forming  such  compounds  as 
CO(NH2)2.2HgO .  Heated  with  water  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  am- 
monia:  CO(NH2)2-(-OH2  =  C02-l-2NH3;  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  it  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen,  and  water:  CO(NH2)2-t- N^03  =  C02-^20H2^- 
2N2  .  Urea  is  also  decomposed  by  chlorine  with  the  for- 
mation of  cyanuric  acid,  &c. :  6CO(NH2)2  +  3Cl2  = 
2H3C3N3O3  +  4NH^C1  -1-  Nj  -1-  2HC1 . 

Urea  combines  with  aldehydes,  with  the  elimination  oj 
water,  giving  rise  to  a  "series  of  compounds  termed  ureides. 
By  the  action  of  heat  on  ammonium  sulphocyanate,  sulpho- 
urea,  CS(NH2)2,  is  obtained. 

Compound  ureas  are  derived  from  nrea  by  the  replace- 
ment of  amido  hydrogen  by  hydrocarbon  radicles.  Some 
of  the  methods  employed  in  their  production  are  ihown 
by  the  following  equations  : — 

HCNO   +  N(C„H,)H2  =  CO  I  ^g('-'2°6^  ' 


Cyanic  add. 


Etbylamloc 


Ethyl-urea. 


HCNO  +  N(C2H5)2H  =  CO  I  ^^32^5)3 

~ Diethyl"  urea, 

Cs{gg^f^5)2  +SH.J 


Cyanic  acid. 

2N(CeHJH2 


DletbyluBlne. 

cs. 


Aniline. 


Carbon 
dlsulphlde. 


Diptienyl 
sulpho-nieiL 


Uric  Acid  (C5N^H.,03)  is  contained  in  human  urine 
serpents'  excrement,  guano,  &c.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid  yield 
ing  a  large  number  of  derivatives  by  oxidation,  <Src.  Il 
Jjas  never  been  obtained  artificially. 

Ul^CLASSIFIED  OeGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

These  are  substances  of  which  the  formulaa  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  determined,  owing  to  their  com. 
plexity  of  composition  and  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  names  and  sources  of  some 
of  these  compounds  are  given  below. 

Mucilage,  abundant  in  linseed,  mallow  root,  &c.;  allieij 
to  starch  and  gum ;  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Gum-tragacanlh,  a  kind  of  mucilage,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  becoming  soft  and  gelatinous. 

Pectin  (Cj^H^jgOn,  ?),  a  transparent  jeUy  contained  ic 
most  ripe  fruits ;  soluble  in  water,  precipitated  by  alcohol 
It  is  probably  allied  to  the  carbohydrates  (p.  564). 

Resins,  allied  to  the  terpenes.  Common  resin  (colophony), 
from  pine,  contains  two  acids,  ahietic  acid  (C^^B^^Ol)  and 
pinic  add  (C20H3QO2),  t'le  former  crystalline,  the  latter 
amorphous.  Other  well-kno'STn  resins  are  lac,  mastir, 
copal,  sandarae,  dragon's  Wood,  &c.  Amber  is  probably  a 
fossil  resin. 

Caoutchouc  (India-rubber)  and  gutla-percha  are  the 
hardened  juices  of  species  of  Ficus,  Euphorbia,  Isonandra, 
ifec.  These  substances  appear  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
terpenes  (p.  559). 
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Balsama  are  natural  mixtures  of  resius  with  volatile 
oils. 

Bttuineii$  result  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  Pit-coal,  Uijnile,  and^d  afo  allied 
to  bitumen.  Fetioleiim  and  rock-oil  have  been  referred  to 
09  paraflSn.'i  (p.  556). 

The  remaining  compounds  we  have  to  notice  are  of 
animal  origin. 

Albuminoid  Substances  or  Protcids. — These  enbetances 
cjntain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  small 
quantities  of  sulphur  (OS  to  TC  per  ceut.).  Serum  of 
blood  is  an  alburainoua  substance,  soluble  in  water, 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  coajrulated  by  heating.  £gg- 
ulb'imin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  white  of  egg ;  it 
differs  from  blood  berum  in  being  precipitated  by  ether. 
Globulin  is  present  in  blood  sorum.  connective  tissue,  <fec.; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies. 
Myosin,  allied  to  globulin,  exists  in  muscular  tissue,  and 
vitellin  in  yolk  of  egg.  Casein  is  an  alkaline  albuminate 
which  occurs  in  milk,  coagulable  by  certain  animal  mem- 
branes (such  as  rennet  or  stomach  of  calf),  with  the  forma- 
tion of  cheese.  Fibrin  is  the  proteid  which  cduses  the 
clotting  of  blood ;  it  is  an  elastic  substance  of  filamentous 
structure,  insoluble  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Peptones  result  from  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon 
albuminous  substances;  they  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are 
not  coagulated  by  boiling. 

Hmmoglobin  (which,  with  the  other  substances  to  be 
mentioned,  is  allied  to  the  proteids)  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  vertebrate 
animals ;  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  from 


the  blood  of  certain  animals,  and  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  elements  composing  proteids,  about  0'4  per  cent 
of  iron.  JJwmatin  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
haemoglobin. 

Pepsine  is  the  albuminous  constituent  of  gastric  juice, 
which  converts  proteids  into  peptones. 

Mucin  {Mucus)  is  a  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands, 
and  from  all  mucous  membranes  of  the  animal  body. 

Gelatin  and  Ghondrin. — The  first  of  these  substances  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  membranous 
tissue,  skin,  tendons,  and  bones.  Isingla.-<j  is  nearly  pure 
gelatin  from  the  swim-bladder  of  the  sturgeon  and  other 
fishes.  Common  siiie  and  glue  are  examples  of  impure 
gelatin.  Gelatin  is  soluble  in  water  and  precipitated  by 
alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  completely  precipitated 
by  tannic  acid  (p.  670),  this  last  reaction  being  the  basis 
of  the  process  of  tanning.  When  hides  are  steeped  in 
an  infusion  of  oak-bark  or  of  other  substances  yielding 
tannic  acid,  the  gelatine  of  the  hide  by  the  action  of  the 
tannin  is  converted  into  leather.  Chondvin  is  a  gelatin- 
ous substance,  obtained  from  the  cartilage  of  the  joints 
and  ribs,  wh,ich  differs  in  some  respects  from  gelatin. 

Keratin  is  a  name  given  to  several  substances  left  after 
the  complete  exhaustion  of  horn,  noUs,  feathers,  hair,  <fec., 
by  various  solvents. 

Protagon  is  a  phosphoretted  fatty  substance,  forming 
the  chief  constituent  of  nerve  tissue.  Boiled  with  baryta 
water,  it  decomposes  into  stearic  acid,  glycerin,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  other  substances,  among  which  is  in- 
cluded trimethyl-oxethyl-ammonium  hydrate,  or  neurine, 
'&{QE^\{C^B.^.B.0)B.0 .  Ce.  me.) 
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CHEMNITZ 


CHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  tho 
circle  of  Zwickau,  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dresden  by  rail,  in 
a  beautiful  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  watered  by 
the  River  Chemnitz,  an' affluent  of  the  Mulde.  It  13  the 
first  manufacturing  town  in  the  country,  and  in  population 
ranks  next  to  Dresden  and  Leipslc.  Though  in  general  well 
t'uilt  and  possessing  a  large  number  of  handsome  edifices, 
it.  has  comparatively  few  of  special  interest;  among  the 
most  important  are  St  James's  church,  the  ancient  town- 
house,  the  post-office,  the  theatre,  the  new  realschule,  and 
ihe  exchange.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  and  five 
Protestant  churches,  and  has  three  civic  schools,  a 
gymnasium,  a  royal  industrial  school,  of  great  repute 
throughout  Saxony,  a  school  of  practical  designing,  and  an 
extensive  Sunday  school  under  the  direction  of  the  work- 
men's union.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  large  administrative 
offices,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry;  and  among 
its  societies  are  two  scholastic -associations,  a  merchants' 
union,  a  scientific  association,  and  an  architectural  and 
artistic  society.  The  cotton  goods',  and  especially  the 
stockings,  for  which  it  is  mainly  celebrated,  rival  those  of 
England  in  quality  and  cheapness ;  and  it  is  also  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  spinning-machinery.  There  are 
nineteen  distinct  establishments  for  the  weaving  of  woollen 
and  half-woollen  cloth  ;  and  3-tOO  hand-looms  are  engaged 
in  the  same  trade.  The  stocking  weaving  is  prosecuted  by 
sixty-three  firms,  partly  in  regular  factories  and  partly  by 
the  domestic  system.  The  dye-works  number  thirty-three, 
the  print-works  eight,  the  bleach-works  six,  and  the 
chemical  works  six.  There  aie  about  eighty  establishments 
for  engineering  operations,  one  of  .which,  founded  about 
1844  by  Richard  Hartmann,  employs  4000  workmen,  and 
manufactures  steam-engines  of  all  descriptions,  mining  and 
boring  apparatus,  boilers,  and  a  great  variety  of  implements. 
The  export  trade  is,  of  course,  very  extensive  ;  and  in  1875 
the  value'  of  the  goods  despatched  to  America  alone 
amounted  to  $4,500,000.  There  is  abundant  railway 
communication  in  all  directions.  The  population  in  1849 
was  30,753;  in  1864,  54,875;  and  in  1871,  70,380..  In 
the  last  of  these  years  it  was  found  that,  with  the  exception 
iif  about  1800  Roman  Catholics,  380  German  Catholics,  48 
Jews,  and  a  few  dissenters,  the  people  were  all  Protestants. 

Chemnitz  was  originally  a  settlement  of  the  Serbian 
Wends,  which  received  its  first  Christian  Church  from 
Otto  I.  in  938.  In  the  12th  century  it  obtained  launicipal 
rights  from  Lothaire  II.,  and  from  the  13th  to  the  17th 
century  it  ranked  as  an  imperial  city.  From  its  very 
commencement  its  prosperity  was  due  mainly  to  its  manu- 
facturing industry,  the  nucleus  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  linen-weaving  of  the  Wends.  To  this  were  added 
extensive  bleaching  and  wooUen  cloth  establishments,  which 
raised  the  town  to  great  importance  ii  the  15th  century. 
In  1539  the  Reformation  was  introduced,  and  1546  saw 
the  dissolution  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  which 
had  been  founded  in  1125  by  Lothaire  at  Schloss  Chemnitz, 
about  2  miles  north  of  the  city.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
ihe  city  was  plundered  by  both  Swedes  and  Imperialists, 
and  its  trade  was  almost  completely  ruined.  By  the  close 
of  the  century,  however,  it  began  to  recover,  chiefly  through 
the  introduction  of  cotton-weaving,  which  as  early  as  1739 
employed  2000  looms.  In  1776  the  English  quilfc  manu- 
facture was  commenced,  and  in  1799  the  Arkwright 
system  of  cotton-weaving.  Alter  the  peace  of  Paris  there 
was  another  period  of  decay  ;  but  a  revival  set  in  about 
1834  when  Saxony  joined  the  customs  union.  The  cotton 
manufacture  suffered  considerably  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  but  by  no  means  bo  severely  as  in  the  English 
towns. 

CHEMNITZ,  Martin  (1522-1586),  probably  the  ablest 
Lutheran  theologian  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding 


that  of  Luther  himself,  was  born  at  Treuenbritzen  in  th& 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  9th  November  1522.  His 
father,  though  of  noble  rank,  was  in  somewhat  straitened 
circumstances,  and  Martin's  education  was  frequently 
interrupted  owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  ho  was  sent  to  school  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  had  frequent  opportnnities  of  hearing  Luther 
preach.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Magdeburg 
(1539-42),  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (1543),  and  Wittenberg 
(1545),  devoting  himself  specially  at  the  last  of  these, 
under  the  advice  of  Melanchthon,  to  mathematics  and 
astrology  In  1547  he  removed  to  Konigsberg,  where  he 
was  appointed  in  the  following  year  rector  of  the  cathedral 
school,  and  two  years  later  (1650)  librarian  to  Duke  Albert 
of  Prussia,  whose  patronage  he  had  gained  through  his 
acquaintance  with  astrology.  It  was  during  his  residence 
in  Konigsberg  that  Chemnitz  first  turned  his  attention 
seriously  to  theology,  and  that  he  first  had  an  opportunity, 
in  the  celebrated  controversy  with  Osiander  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  of  displaying  the  polemical  ability 
in  which  he  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  greatest  of  tho 
Reformers.  Osiander,  who  assailed  the  forensic  and  objective 
element  in  the'  Lutheran  doctrine,  was  favoured  by  Duke 
Albert,  and,  as  the  controversy  increased  in  intensity, 
Chemnitz  judged  it  expedient  to  resign  his  post  of  librarian 
aud  leave  Konigsberg.  In  1553  he  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
and  irtimediately  commenced  to  .deliver  lectures  at  the 
university  on  the  Loci  Communes  of  Melanchthon.  These 
formed  the  basis  of  his  Loci  Tlieologici  (Frankfort,  1591), 
a  work  which  furnishes  one  of  the  best  existing  expositions* 
of  the  Lutheran  theology,  as  formulated  and  modified  by 
Jlelanchthon.  His  audience  was  from  the  first  exceptionally 
large,  and  a  career  of  great  influence  seemed  open  to  him 
at  the  university,  when  he  was  induced  to  make  another 
change  by  accepting  the  office  of  pastor  to  the  church  in 
Brunswick,  to  which  he  removed  in  1554.  In  this  position 
he  spfnt  the  remainder  of  his  life,  though  he  received 
numerous  offers  of  important  offices  from  various  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany.  He  was  unusually  active  in  the 
duties  of  his  charge,  and  he  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  time,  always  representing 
and  defending  strictly  Lutheran  views.  In  fact,  it  is  in  no 
smaU  degree  to  his  personal  influence,  exerted  as  it  was  at 
the  critical  period  of  its  history,  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
owed  the  purity  of  its  doctrine  and  the  compactness  of  its 
organization.  Against  the  Crypto-Calvinists  he  maintained 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  treatise 
Repetitio  sance  doctrince  de  vera  Prcescntia  Corporis  et 
Sanguinis  Domini  in  Ccena  Sacra  (1560,  translated  into 
German  1561).  Against  the  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  wrote  some  works  of  great  power,  which  probably  did 
a  good  deal  to.  check  the  reaction  from  Lutheranism  that 
seemed  to  be  setting  in.  Chief  of  these  were  the 
Theologlce  Jcsuilarvm  prcecipua  Capita  (1562),  a  very 
incisive  attack  on  the  principles  of  the  order,  and  his 
Examen  Concilii  Trideniini,  in  four  parts,  published  at 
intervals  (1565,  1566,  1572.  and  1573).  The  latter  b 
undoubtedly  Chemnitz's  greatest  work.  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  its  ability, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  to  this  day  anti-Tridentine 
literature  can  show  anything  more  thorough  or  more  acute. 
In  conjunction  with  Morlin,  Chemnitz  compiled  the  Corpus 
Doctrince  Prulenicnm  (1567),  a  doctrinal  work,  which  at 
once  acquired  great  authority.  Perhaps  his  chief  service 
to  the  organization  of  the  church  was  rendered  when,  in 
conjuuction  with  Andrea  and  Selnecker,  he  induced  tho 
Lutherans  of  Saxony  and  Swabia  to  [adopt  the  Formula 
Con'cordice,  and  so  become  one  body.  -In  the  protracted 
negotiations  which  led  to  this  result  his  learning  and  toct 
were  of  the  greatest  value. 
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Chemnitz  resigaod  office  owing  to  infirm  Loalth  in  1584, 
and  died  at  Brunswick  on  the  8th  April  1586.  A  very 
full  account  of  his  life  by  Schenkel  is  given  in  Herzog's 
Real-E  ncyklopoedie. 

OHENIER,  Ande^-Maeib  de  (1762-1794),  French 
jtoet,  was  born  at  Constantinople,  where  his  father,  Louis 
de  Ch^nier,  author  of  several  works  on  Oriental  history, 
was  consul-general.  Sent  in  infancy  to  France,  he  lived 
till  his  ninth  year  at  Carcassonne,  under  care  of  a  paternal 
aunt ;  and  in  1773,  on  his  father'd  return,  he  was  placed  at 
the  Parisian  Collcige  de  Navarre.  At  sixteen  he  was  rhyming 
from  Sappho  and  reading  the  Greek  authors.  At  twenty 
(1782)  he  obtained  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  the  regiment  of 
Angoumois,  then  in  garrison  at  Strasburg.  He  left  Paris, 
and  reported  himself  at  headquarters.  But  military  life 
had  no  charm  for  him,  and  neither  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brounck,  whose  Analecta  was  one  of  his  favourite  books,  nor 
the  classic  tradition  of  the  Alsatian  capital,  could  bind  him 
to  his  calling ;  in  six  months  he  threw  up  his  commission 
and  returned  to  Paris.  There  he  studied  hard,  and  wrote 
idylls  {Le  Mendiant,  L'Aotitigle,  Le  Jeune  Mahule)  ;  he 
sketched  out  plans  of  great  poems ;  he  sat  and  talked  with 
Palissot,  David,  and  Pindar-Lebrun.  A  eerious  illness 
was  induced  by  excess  of  work  ;  to  complete  his  recovery 
he  set  out,  in  company  with  the  brothers  Trudaine,  towards 
the  end  of  1784,  for  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. In  1786  he  returned  to  Paris,  plunged  into 
study  anew,  and  conceived  the  passion  for  Madame  de 
Eonneuil  which  inspired  so  many  of  the  perfect  elegiacs 
afterwards  to  win  regard  and  imitation  from  Hugo  himself. 

He  was  tive-and-twenty,  and  at  heart  a  Greek.  The 
IJyllists  aud  Anthologists  were  his  masters.  From  their 
styles  did  ho  compound  his  own ;  and  from  them  did  he 
learn  the  exquisite  purity  of  form,  the  adnjirablo  restraint, 
the  chastened  vigour  of  thought  and  diction,  that  render 
liim  pre-eminent  among  modern  poets.  And  with  the 
ilerjUs  and  Art  cP Aimer,  which  are  the  purely  subjective 
fruit  of  this  part  of  his  life,  he  prepared  the  plans  for  other 
and  greater  structures.  In  L' Invention,  a  completed  poem, 
he  promulgated  a  noble  theory  of  (Esthetics ;  in  the 
Hermii,  an,  incomparable  fragment,  he  made  himself  the 
Lucretius  of  his  epoch;  in  Suzanne,  which  remains  a  mere 
canevas,  ho  purposed  to  deal  in  the  style  of  Milton  with  a 
biblical  episode.  A  few  only  of  his  friends  were  admitted 
to  his  feast  of  poesy  ;  and  he  continued  for  some  time  to 
work  and  wait.  But  his  family  were  anxious  that  he 
should  settle  in  life,  and  a  secretaryship  in  the  French 
Legation  at  London  was  offered  him.  It  cost  him  much 
to  accept  it,  as  his  fine  idyll  La  Liberie  remains  to  prove  ; 
but  in  the  December  of  17o7  he  loft  for  England. 

His  residence  beyond  sea  was  unhappy  enough.  The 
duties  of  his  place  occupied  him  scarcely  at  all ;  aud 
among  English  poets  ho  cared  only  for  Milton,  the  purely 
intellectual  quality  of  whose  verse  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  him.  In  1790  ho  resigned  his  post,  and 
returned  to  Franco.  The  Revolution  was  in  full  coil ;  and 
Ch(!nierj  who  worshipped  liberty  and  loathed  anarchy, 
threw  in  his  lot  at  once  with  tho  moderate  party.  Intro- 
duced into  the  brilliant  "  Society  de  '89,"  he  drew  up  for  it 
a  manifesto  of  principles  (Avis  aux  Fran^aia  sur  leitrs 
Yeritahlea  Ennemis),  which,  moderate  in  substance  and 
aggr(?33ivo  ia  form,  gained  him  tho  honours  of  a  translation 
into  Polish,  together  with  a  medal  from  King  Stanislas,  and 
brought  down  upon  him,  through  the  Jianlutions  de 
France  et  do  Brabant,  tho  writh  of  Camilla  Desmoulins. 
In  1791  he  addressed  to  David  tho  painter  his  Dithtjramhe 
eur  le  Jeu  dt  Paume — one  of  tho  most  Pindaric  of  modern 
-odes  ;  he  was  defeated  in  his  candidature  fcr  a  seat  in  the 
National  Asijmbly ;  and  in  1792  an  invective  against  the 
jacobins,  published  in  the  Joitrntl  dt  Pari),  involved  him 


in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother,  Joseph  ChfSuier,  whom  ho 
was  afterwards  to  defend  against  the  attacks  of  Burke. 
This  dispute  was  followed  by  his  Archilochian  iambics,  Sur 
let  Suitses  Rivoltes  da  Regiment  de  Ch&teauvievx.  Tho 
Tenth  of  August,  in  ruining  the  hopes  of  monarchy, 
ended  his  chances  of  political  success,  and  he  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  arena,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  art. 
The  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  brought  him,  however,  once  more 
to  the  front ;  he  assisted  in  preparing  the  defence,  the 
responsibility  of  which  he  offered  to  share  with  Malesherbes  ; 
and  he  drew  up  an  appeal  to  the  people  which  was  rejected 
in  favour  of  the  letter  afterwards  printed  in  the  Monileur. 
He  was  broken  in  health  and  spirits  ;  Paris  was  dangerous  ; 
he  went  to  Rouen  and  to  Versailles.  At  the  latter  place 
he  wrote  the  poems  to  "Fanny"  and  the  A  rersaitles,  so 
highly  praised  and  subtly  analyzed  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

But  he  had  never  ceased  to  oppose  and  to  stigmatize  the 
action  of  the  Jacobin  section,  aud  his  mind  was  turned 
toward  tho  inevitable  end.  It  came  at  last.  At  Passy 
(6th  January  1794)  his  opposition  to  the  arrest  of  a 
Madame  de  Pastorot,  with  whom  he  was  staying,  led  to 
his  own  seizure  and  to  his  incarceration  in  the  Saint-Lazare. 
A  durance  of  some  months  ensued ;  he  wrote  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Coigoy,  duchess  of  Fleury,  the  beautiful 
elegy,  La  Jeune  Captioe,  and  for  the  Convention  the  furious 
iambics  so  often  rtad  and  quoted.  At  tho  tribunal  he 
appeared  with  forty-four  others ;  thirty-eight  were  con- 
demned to  death.  On  the  morrow  (25th  July  1794)  with 
Roucher  the  poet,  Trenck,  and  the  Counts  de  Montalembert 
and  de  Cr^qui,  Andr6  Ch^nier  was  taken  to  death.  As 
he  descended  tho  Conciergerie  steps  he  said  to  Roucher, 
"  Je  n'ai  rien  fait  pour  la  posterite.  Pouriant  (striking 
his  forehead)j'awai's  qiiclque  chose  Id."  According  to  Henri 
de  Latouche,  Roucher  and  Chdnier,  as  the  tumbrel  rolled 
Bcaffuldwards,  repeated  to  each  other  the  first  scene  of  tho 
Andromanue ;  another  account  represents  RoucLer  as 
noisily  valiant,  while  Chiinier  was  mute  and  thoughtful. 
Three  days  afterwards,  in  the  same  place,  Robespierre  and 
his  fellows  were  executed,  and  the  Terror  was  at  an  end. 

The  poems  of  Andn5  Chduier,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
Dith'yramhe  and  the  OJe  to  Charlotte  Corday,  both  of  which 
saw  light  during  his  life,  remained  unedited  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  A  selection  from  his  manuscripts  was 
published  at  last,  with  retouches,  by  Henri  de  Latouche, 
the  novelist  and  journalist.  The  moment  was  opportune; 
young  Franco  was  in  revolt  against  tho  bastard  classicism 
of  the  groat  century,  and  Chdnier  became  a  force  in  modern 
letters.  Sainte-Beuve  has  compared  his  influence  over 
the  poets  of  the  romantic  movement  of  tho  second  Renaiss- 
ance— an  influence  that  restrains  and  chastens — to  that 
of  Ingres  over  its  painters.  Hia  greatest  excellence  now 
is  one  of  form  ;  and  this  is  said  entirely  without  prejudice 
as  to  his  matter.  His  sympathy  with  Milton  is  a  striking 
fact  in  his  intellectual  character,  and  one  that  will  help  not 
a  little  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his  poetical  qualities.  To 
the  English  reader,  conscious  and  mindful  of  the  rolling 
majesty  of  tho  Miltonic  harmonies,  the  verso  of  Ch(Snier, 
always  vigorous  and  declamatory,  often  splendid  and  stately, 
sometimes  passionate  and  lyrical,  may  seem  inefl'ectual 
enough.  To  his  countrymen  it  is  otherwise:  "  Une fl^te 
debuis,  un  archet  d'or,  tine  lyre  d'ivoire,"  says  Saiute-Bouve, 
"lebeau  pur,  en  un  mot,voilA  Andre  Chenier." 

8co  Saintc-BouTO,  Critiqius  el  Portraits,  tomo  ii. ;  Tableau  ds  la 
poisu  frnn^ix;  Bccq  de  Fouquiircs,  Ihcuments  nouveaux  sur 
Andri  Chenier;  CEuvres  en  prosa  ctAndri  Chinicr,  Paris,  1810. 
An  edition  of  tho  pocma  in  one  volume  forms  part  of  the  BibliothViue 
Charpontior ;  a  eicond,  in  three  volumes,  was  published  by  Bccq 
de  Fouquitros,  1882;  a  third,  also  in  three  vol'imcs,  is  included  in 
Lcmcnv'a  valuable  scries  of  reprints.  (W.  E.  H.) 

CHENIER,  MarieJoseph  pe  (1764-1811),  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Andr6  Chenier,  and, 
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like  him,  was  born  at  Conbtantinople;  reared  at  Carcassonne, 
and  educated  at  the  College  de  Navarre.  Entering  the  army 
at  seventeen,  he  left  it  soon  afterwards ;  and  at  twenty  he 
produced  Azimire,  a  tragedy,  which  had  a  languid  sort  of 
Huccesa.  His  next  venture,  Charles  IX.,  which  commenced 
the  renown  of  Talma,  excited  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
(1789),  and  still  keeps  the  stage.  In  1791  appeared 
iletiri  VIIL' and  Calus,  with  the  performance  of  the  first 
of  which  the  Th^tre  de  la  R^publique  was  solemnly 
inaugurated;  in  1792  he  produced  his  Cains  Gracchvs, 
which  was  proscribed  and  burned  at  the  instance  of  Albitte 
for  an  anti-anarchical  hemistich  (Des  lois  el  non  du  mng  !); 
ind  in  1793  his  Timoleon,  set  in  M^hul's  music,  was  also 
proscribed.  His  brother's  death  on  the  scaffold  is  supposed 
to  have  diverted  him  from  the  theatre  ;  and  only  once 
again,  in  1804,  with  his  unsuccessful  Cyms,  did  he  attempt 
the  scene.  Long  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jacobins' 
Club,  Joseph  Ch^nier  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  literary 
politicians,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  political  poets.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  over  both  of  which  he  presided ;  he  had  a 
Feat  in  the  Tribunate  ;  he  belonged  to  the  Committees  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  General  Security,  and- of  Public 
Safety.  In  1801  he  was  one  of  the  educational  jury  for 
the  Seine  ;  from  1803  to  1806  he  was  inspector-general 
of  public  instruction.  Va  1806  and  1807  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Ath^n^e  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  France  from  the  earliest  years  ;  and  in  1808, 
at  the  emperor's  request,  he  prepared  his  Tableau  his- 
torrque  de  I'etat  et  du  progris  de  la  liiterature  fi-an<^ise — 
a  work,  reprinted  bo  late  as  1862,  in  which  he  shows  to 
great  advantage,  as  a  writer,  as  a  critic,  as  a  man.  He 
died  January  10,  1811.  The  list  of  his  works  is  too  long 
for  quotation  ;  a  glance  at  them  wiU  indicate  his  industry 
and  the  suppleness  and  strength  of  his  talent.  He  wrote 
hymns  and  national  songs — among  others,  the  famous 
Chant  du  Depart ;  odes — Sur  la  Mort  de  Jlirabeau,  Sur 
tOligarchie'  de  RobespinTe,.&.(i.  ;  tragedies,  which  never 
reached  the  stage — Brvtus  et  Cassiue,  Fhilippe  Deux, 
Tib^re ;  translations  from  Sophocles  and  Lessing,  from 
Gray  aud  Horace,  from  Tacitus  and  Aristotle;  with  elegies, 
dithyrambics,  and  Ossianic  rhapsodies.  Aa  a  satirist  he  is 
said  to  possess  great  merit — see  La  Calomnie  (1797)  and 
the  tpUre  d  Voltaire  (1806) — though  he  sins  from  an 
excess  of  severity,  and  is  sometimes  malignant  and  unjust. 

See  (Euvres  Computes  d«  Joseph  Chanter,  8  Tola.,  Paris,  1823- 
1826  ;  Foists,  Paris  (Charpentier)  1844 ;  Chefa-deeuere  dea  Auteura 
Tragiques,  vol.  iL 

CHEOPS,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king  Khufu,  called 
Cheops  by  Herodotus,  Chembes  by  Diodorus,  Souphis  by 
Manetho,  and  Saophis  by  Eratosthenes.  He  was  the  second 
king  of  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  and  the  builder 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  Gizeh,  120  stadia  distant  from 
Memphis  and  about  45  from  the  Nile.  According  to 
Diodorus,  each  side  was  7  plethra  long,  and  the  height  0 
plethra ;  or  according  to  Herodotus,  each  side  of  the  base 
was  8  plethra  in  extent,  and  the  height  the  same.  The 
former  sides  are  supposed  to  have  been  each  764  feet  long, 
their  present  dimensions  being  about  746  feet,  while  the 
actual  present  height  is  450  feet,  and  the  angle  of  the  casing 
stones  61°  50',  according  to  the  measurements  of  Perring. 
This  wonder  of  the  ancient  world,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
monarch,  was  constructed  at  great  expense  and  suffering, 
100,000  men,  changed  every  three  months,  being  employed 
by  forced  labour  ten  years  in  constructing  the  causeway  by 
which  the  blocks  of  stone  were  transported  from  the  Tourah 
quarries,  in  the  Arabian  chain,  to  a  quay  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  where  they  were  transported  by  boat  from  the 
other  bank.  Immense  expense  was  entailed  in  the  execu- 
laon  of  this  costly  sepulchre,  and  according  to  a  popular  but 


improbable  tradition,  Cheops  was  couipelled  through  want 
of  money  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  his  daughter  to  complete 
the  task.  Other  popular  tales,  according  to  the  gloss  or 
extract  of  Manetho,  depicted  him  as  impious  towards  the 
gods,  closing  the  temples  and  stopping  the  worship,  but 
subsequently  repenting,  and  writing  a  sacred  book  much 
esteemed  by  the  Egyptians.  His  name  was  supposed  to 
mean  wealthy,  or  having  much  hair.  The  monumental  in- 
formation about  Cheops  does  not  confirm  the  Greek  his- 
torians ;  on  the  contrary,  it  records  the  construction  of 
temples  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  repair  of  the  shrine  and 
the  gift  of  various  figures  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and  Athor 
close  to  his  own  pyramid,  and  his  construction  or  repairs  of 
the  temple  of  the  same  goddess  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus, 
at  Denderah  or  Tentyris.  The  sacred  book  may  have  been 
part  of  the  Egyptian  rituals,  portions  of  which  were  attri- 
buted to  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  and  a  medical  papyrus 
records  the  discovery  in  his  reign  of  a  treatise  on  medicine 
in  a  temple  of  a  goddess  at  the  town  of  Debmut.  Cheops 
carried  on  war  at  the  Wady  Magarah  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  in  Arabia^  and  a  rock  tablet  represents  him  having 
conquered  the  hostile  tribes  in  the  presence  of  the  god 
Thoth,  who  had  revealed  the  mines  of  the  locality.  His 
oppression  had  bo  afiiicted  Egypt  that  the  charges  of 
impiety  had  attached  to  his  name ;  but  the  tombs  of  his 
children  reveal  no  change  in  the  established  religion,  anil 
his  pyramid  only  differs  from  those  of  his  predecessors  and 
immediate  successor  by  its  rather  larger  size  and  greater 
beauty.  His  name  Khufu,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
that  of  the  god  Khnum  as  Khnum-Khufu,  has  been  found 
on  several  monuments,  aud  was  found  scrawled  on  the 
stones  from  the  quarries  of  Tourah  or  the  Mons  Troicns 
employed  in  the  so-called  chambers  of  construction  of  tLe 
Great  Pyramid.  There  is  no  known  [monument  with  the 
date  of  a  regnal  year  of  this  monarch,  so  that  it  ia  uncertain 
if  he  reigned  the  sixty-three  years  attributed  to  him  by 
Manetho,  or  the  twenty-nine  assigned  by  Eratosthenes, 
It  is  just  possible,  from  fragment  30  of  the  Papyrus  of 
Turin,  that  he  may  have  lived  ninety-five  years  and  reigned 
the  higher  number,  as  generally  recognized  by  Egyptologists. 
The  date  of  Cheops  according  to  Lepsius  is  3095-3032 
B.C.,  but  great  difference  of  opinion,  amouutiug  to  nearly 
2000  years,  exists  as  to  the  time  of  Menes,  from  whom 
the  lists  separate  liim  by  the  interval  of  898  years.  Priests 
of  the  Apis  and  Mnevis  bulls  are  mentioned  in  the  tombe 
of  his  period.  (Herodotus,  ii.  124;  Diodorus,  L  64  ;  De 
'&.o\i.gk.,  Rechei-ches,  pp.  62,  64;  Mariette,  Mohuments  de 
Boulag,  pp.  207-209  ;  Birch,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  agypiiache 
Spiache,  1871,  pp.  61-64;  Duemichen,  Bauurkunde. 
pL  xvL,  a,  b  ;   Lepsius,  Denkm.,  ii.  2.) 

CHEPHEEN,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  called  in  the 
hieroglyphs  Khafra,  by  Herodotus  Chephren,  by  Diodorus 
Cephren  or  Chabrias,  by  Manetho  Souphis  II.,  aud  by 
Eratosthenes  Saophis  IL  He  was,  according  to  the  legends, 
the  son  or  brother  of  Cheops,  and  acted  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner.  Chephren  built  the  second  of  the 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh  close  to  the  Sphinx  and  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  was  said  to  be  hated  like  his  brother,  his 
mummy  not  buried  in  the  sepulchre  but  torn  to  pieces,  and 
the  sarcophagi  emptied  of  their  contents.  The  present 
length  of  the  base  of  this  pyramid  is  G90  feet  9  inches,  aud 
its  perpendicolar  height  447  feet  6  inches,  its  angle  52' 
20',  but  it  is  not  built  with  the  pame  care.  The  wife  of 
Chephren,  named  Merisankh,  was  priestess  of  the  god 
Thoth,  and  Kheman  another  prince  of  the  family,  priest  of 
Thoth  at  Hermopolis.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  in 
the  impiety  of  the  monarch,  or  any  oppression  more  than 
in  th°  case  of  his  predecessors  and  successor,  all  whose 
tombs  were  pyramids.  Cheplyen  also  built  the  pmall 
tempie  behind  the  great  Sphinx,  but  does  not   appear 
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i.rjongst  the  mouarchs  recorded  at  the  Wady  Magarah. 
The  lists  of  Abydos  interpose  a  king  called  Ha-tatef  or 
Tfttefra,  between  Cheops  and  Chephrcn,  but  his  reign  was 
probably  short  and  insignificant,  and  he  may  have  been  the 
brother  of  Cheops.  According  to  Herodotus,  Chephren 
reigned  50,  according  to  Manetho  C6,  and  according  to 
Eratosthenes  27  years,  the  longest  time  being  probably 
correct.  From  fragment  30  o£  the  hieratic  canon  of  Turin 
it  is  probable  that  he  lived  95  years,  and  hij  reign,  accord- 
ing to  Lepsius,  wa3  from  3032-29G6  b.o.  A  splendid 
diorite  statue  of  Chephren  is  in  the  museum  of  Boulaq, 
and  others,  broken  and  thrown  long  ago  into  the  well  of  the 
temple  n«ar  the  Sphinx,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  popular  hatred  with  the  remains  of  the  tombs  of  his 
family  in  the  Gizeh  cemeteries,  are  the  principal  monumentd 
of  his  reign.  It  is  just  possible  a  bull  Apis  was  buried  in 
bid  pyramid.  (Herodotus,  ii.  127,  128;  Diodorus,  ii.  C4; 
.Maspero,  Fragiuenl  d'un  commeiitalre  sar  le  second  llvre 
(Tllerodote,  pp.  4-7  ;  De  Roug6,  Eecherckes,  pp.  C2,  64, 
G2-64 ;  Marictte,  Letlre  &  M.  De  Rouge,  p.  7  ;  Lepsius, 
Autwahl.,  taf.  iii). 

CHEPSTOW,  a  market-town  and  river-port  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  on  the  Wye,  2  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Severn,  and  135  miles  from  Lonrlon. 
It  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  environed  by  scenery  of  much-  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and  the 
streets  are  broad  and  clean.  The  church,  originally  the 
conventual  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  priory  of  Korman 
erection,  was  restored  to  its  former  dimensions  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  chancel  and  transepts  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  western  entrance  and  some 
other  parts  are  richly  decorated,  and  the  interior  contains 
many  interesting  monuments.  The  pastle,  founded  in  the 
11th  century  by  W.  ritz-Osbom,  carl  of  Hereford,  and 
almost  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  13tb,  is  still  a  magnificent 
pile.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  which  is  washed 
by  the  Wye,  and  occupies  about  3  acres  of  ground.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  iron  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected 
in  1816,  which  has  a  total  length  of  532  feet  and  a  span 
in  the  middle  of  112  feet.  There  is  free  passage  for 
large  vessels  as  far  aa  the  bridge ;  but  barges  of  from  1 8 
to  30  tons  can  ascend  ad  far  as  Hereford.  From  the 
narrowness  and  depth  of  the  channel  the  tide  rises  suddenly, 
and  to  a  great  height,  frequently  above  60,  and  it  is  said 
even'  to  70  feet,  forming  a  dangerous  bore.  There  are  no 
manufactures,  but  the  trade  is  considerable.  The  exports 
are  timber,  bark,  iron,  coal,  cider,  and  millstones.  Topu- 
lation  in  1851,  4295,  and  in  1871,  3017. 

CHEQUE.  "  A  check  on  a  banker,"  says  Mr  Justice 
Byles,  "  is  in  legal  eflfect  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
on  a  banker  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  A  check  is 
consequently  subject  in  general  to  the  rules  which  regu- 
late the  rights  and  liabilities  of  parties  to  bills  of  exchange." 
Commercial  usage  has,  however,  imposed  on  cheques  certain 
qualities  which  do  not  attach  to  other  bills  of  exchange. 

Before  1868  cheques  wore  not  subject  to  the  stamp 
duties  imposed  on  bills  in  general,  if  they  complied  with 
Ihe  following  conditions,  viz,  to  have  been  drawn  on  a 
banker,  to  have  specified  truly  the  place  of  drawing 
(which  must  have  been  within  75  miles  from  the  banker's 
(ilace  of  business),  to  have  been  payable  to  bearer  on  de- 
mand, not  to  have  been  post-dated,  and  not  to  have  declared 
payment  to  be  mode  in  bills  or  notes.  Severe  penalties 
were  imposed  on  persons  making  or  receiving  unstamped 
ihoquos  not  falling  under  this  exemption.  In  1858  a  stamp 
duty  of  a  penny  was  imposed  on  all  cheques,  and  the  restric- 
tions as  to  place  of  drawing,  post-doting,  Aa,  abolished. 
Another  restriction  making  cheques  good  for  enms  under 
twenty  ahilliugs  ia  also  abolished. 


Although  a  drawer  of  a  bill  is  not  usually  liable  thereon 
until  acceptance,  a  banker  having  effects  belonging  to  his 
customer  is  bound  to  pay  his  customer's  cheques  within  a 
reasonable  time.  There  is  what  is  called  an  implied  con- 
tract that  the  banker  should  do  so,  and  if  it  is  broken  the 
customer  may  recover  damages.  The  rule  as  to  present- 
ment of  bills  within  a  reasonable  time  (i.e.,  in  general  the 
day  after  issue)  applies  to  cheques,  but  a  drawer  is  not 
reQeved  by  the  holder's  negligence  in  presenting  uidess  he 
has  been  injured  thereby,  as  for  example  by  the  failure  of 
the  banker  in  the  interval.  The  habit  of  crossing  cheques 
with  the  name  of  some  banker  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  intended  as  a  direction  to  drawees  to  pay  only  to 
the  bankers  so  named,  but  it  was  held  at  law  that  such 
crossing  amounted  only  to  a  direction  to  pay  to  eowe  banker. 
The  words  "and  Co.,"  the  name  of  the  particular  banker 
being  left  out,  have  the  same  effect.  Payment  of  a  crossed 
cheque  otherwise  than  through  a  banker  was  at  common 
law  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  drawee,  render- 
ing him  responsible  to  the  drawer.  The  Act  19  and  20 
Vict.  c.  25  enacted  that  a  cheque  bearing  across  its  face  an 
addition  of  the  name  of  any  banker  or  of  the  words  "  and 
Company "  should  be  payalJo  only  through  some  banker. 
Payment  made  otherwise  than  through  a  banker  hitherto 
indirectly  and  practically  invalid  was  thus  made  directly 
and  as  a  matter  of  law  invalid.  In  the  construction  of  this 
statute  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
case  of  Simmons  v.  Taylor  (27  Law  Journal,  45),  that  the 
crossing  was  no  part  of  the  cheque  and  that  its  frauduleut 
obliteration  was  no  forgery  of  the  cheque,  and  that  the 
payment,  without  negligence,  of  a  cheque  with  the  crossiug 
so  obliterated  was  good  as  against  the  drawer.  This 
decision  led  to  the  Act  21  and  22  '"tict.  c.  69,  which  made 
the  crossing  a  part  of  the  cheque  and  its  fraudulent 
obliteration  a  felony.  A  holder  may  cross  an  unciossed 
cheque,  or  prefix  any  banker's  name  to  the  words  "and 
Co., "  but  if  a  particular  banker  is  once  named  the  cheque 
is  henceforth  payable  through  him  alone.  When  a  crossing 
has  been  obliterated  a  wrong  payment  of  the  cheque  in 
consequence,  if  without  fraud  or  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  banker,  shall  not  bo  questioned.  In  a  recent  cose 
(Smith  0.  Union  Bank  of  London)  the  effect  of  theae 
enactments  was  explained  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  a 
manner  which  startled  the  commercial  community.  In 
that  case  the  plaintiff  had  crossed  a  cheque  received  by 
him  from  a  customer  with  the  name  of  his  own  bankers. 
The  check  was  stolen,  and  finally  passed  for  full  value  to  C 
who  paid  it  into  his  bankers,  and  they  in  turn  received 
payment  of  it  from  the  defendants.  The  court  held  that 
the  negotiability  of  the  cheque  was  not  affected  by  statute, 
that  G  had  become  the  lawful  holder,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
had  no  action  against  the  defendants.  The  consequence 
of  this  decision  was  the  Act  39  and  40  A'ict.  c.  81,  which 
provided  that  whcu  a  cheque  bears  across  its  face  an 
addition  of  the  words  "  and  Company,"  or  any  abbre- 
viation thereof,  between  two  parallel  transverse  lines, 
or  of  two  parallel  transverse  lines  eimidy,  and  either 
with  or  without  the  words  "  not  negotiable,"  that  addi- 
tion shall  bo  deemed  a  crossing,  and  the  cheque  shall  bo 
deemed  to  be  crossed  generally.  When  a  cheque  bears 
across  its  face  an  addition  of  the  name  of  a  banker, 
either  with  or  without  the  words  "not  negotiable,'  that 
addition  shall  bo  deemed  a  crossing,  and  the  cheque  shall 
bo  deemed  to  be  crossed  specially,  and  to  be  crossed  to 
that  banker.  When  a  cheque  is  uncrossed,  the  lawfnl 
holder  may  cross  it  generally  or  specially;  when  it  is 
crossed  generally,  ho  may  cross  it  specially,  and  whether 
crossed  generally  or  specially  he  may  add  the  words  "  not 
negotiable."  When  a  cheque  ia  crossed  specially,  the 
banker  to  whom  it  is  specially  crossed  may  again  cross  it 
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specially  to  another  banker  as  his  agent  for  collection.  If 
a  cheque  is  crossed  generally,  the  banker  on  whom  it  Lb 
drawn -shall  not  pay  it  otherwise  than  to  a  banker;  if 
crossed  specially,  not  otherwise  than  to  the  banker  specially 
named  in  the  crossing  or  his  agent  for  collection.  When 
a  cheque  is  crossed  specially  to  more  than  one  banker 
(except  when  crossed  to  an  agent  for  collection)  the  banker 
on  whom  it  is  drawn  shall  refuse  payment  thereof.  When 
a  crossed  cheque  has  been  paid,  either  to  the  special  banker 
in  case  of  a  special  crossing,  or  to  some  banker  in  case  of 
a  general  crossing,  the  banker  and  (if  the  cheque  has  come 
to  the  hands  of  the  payee)  the  drawer  shall  be  in  the  same 
position  as  if  the  cheque  had  been  paid  to  and  recovered 
by  the  true  owner  thereof.  A  banker  paying  crossed 
cheques  otherwise  than  as  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  to  the  true  owner  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain. 
When  a  cheque  is  presented  for  payment  which  does  not 
appear  at  the  time  to  be  crossed,  or  to  have  had  a  crossing 
which  has  been  obliterated,  or  to  have  been  altered  other- 
wise than  as  authorized  by  the  Act,  a  banker  paying  the 
same  in  good  faith  and  without  negligence  shall  not  be 
liable  by  reason  of  the  cheque  having  been  crossed,  obliter- 
ated, or  altered,  or  by  reason  of  payment  having  been 
made  otherwise  than  to  some  banker,  or  to  the  banker 
named  in  the  special  crossing.  If  the  crossed  cheque  bears 
the  words  "  not  negotiable,"  the  person  taking  it  takes  and 
can  give  no  better  title  to  it  than  the  person  had  from 
whom  he  took  it. 

A  cheque  is  payment  unless  dishonoured  ;  but  on  the 
question  whether  a  debt  has  been  paid,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  a  cheque  drawn  by  the  debtor  in  favour  of  the 
creditor,  and  paid,by  the  banker,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  passed  through  the  creditor's  hands.  Where  a  check 
has  been  fraudulently  altered,  and  a  bauker  pays  a  larger 
sum  than  that  originally  written,  he  must  bear  the  loss, 
and  cannot  charge  his  customer  unless  some  act  of  his 
facilitated  the  forgery.  Where  a  cheque  was  filled  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  deception  easy,  the  customer  was 
held  responsible  for  the  loss. 

A  new  description  of  draft  on  a  banker  is  introduced  by 
the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  59,  §  19. 

CHER,  a  central  department  of  France,  embracing  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Berry  and  part  of 
Bourbonnais,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Loire,  W. 
by  Loir-et-Cher  and  Indre,  S.  by  Allier  and  Creuse,  and 
E.  by  Nifevre  and  Loire.  It  is  situated  between  46°  18' 
and  47°  41'  N.  lat  and  between  1°  50'  and  3'  6'  E  long., 
and  has  an  area  of  2780  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
department  in  general  is  extremely  level,  the  only  elevated 
districts  being  on  the  northern  and  north-western  frontiers, 
which  are  skirted  by  a  range  of  low  hills.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  besides  the  Cher  and  its  tributaries,  are  the 
Grande  Sauldre  and  Petite  Sauldre  on  the  N.,  but  the 
Loire  and  Allier,  though  not  falling  within  the  department, 
drain  the  eastern  districts,  and  are  available  for  navigation. 
The  Cher  itself  becomes  navigable  when  it  receives  the 
Arnon  and  Yfevre,  and  the  communications  of  the  province 
are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Canal  du  Berry,  which 
traverses  it  in  all  its  length,  the  lateral  canal  of  the  I-oire 
which  stretches  from  Digoin  to  Briare,  and  the  canal  of  the 
Sauldre.  Except  in  the  Sologne,  a  sandy  and  sterile 
tract  in  the  north-west,  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but 
varies  considerably  in  different  localities.  The  most  pro- 
ductive region  is  that  on  the  east,  which  belongs  to  the 
valley  of  the  Loire  ;  the  central  districts  are  tolerably 
fertile  but  marshy,  being  often  flooded  by  the  Cher ;  while 
in  the  south  and  south-west  there  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  dry  and  fertile  land.  The  department  contains  a  com- 
paratively large  extent  of  pasturage,  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool 


for  the  northern  markets.  Among  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions hemp  holds  the  first  place ;  but  wine,  fruits, 
chestnuts,  and  truffles  are  also  important  articles  of  traffic. 
Mines  of  iron  and  coal  are  wrought ;  and  marble,  millstones, 
lithographic  stones,  manganese,  gypsum,  porcelain  clay,  and 
peat  are  procured  in  different  parts.  The  smelting  oi 
iron-ore  and  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  cutlery  are  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  other  manufactures  are 
of  coarse  cloth  and  canvas,  cotton  and  woollen  gauze, 
porcelain  and  toys.  The  department  is  divided  into  three 
arrondissements,  cognominal  with  the  chief  towns  of 
Bourges,  Saint-Amand,  and  Sancerre,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  principal  seat  of  administration.  The  total  population 
in  1851  was  261,892,  and  in  1872,  335,392. 

CHERASCO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo 
and  district  of  Mondovia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Stura 
and  the  Tanaro,  30  miles  south-east  of  Turin,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  well  built  and  is  surrounded 
by  walls.  A  canal  from  the  Stura  supplies  it  with  water. 
The  church  of  the  iladonua  del  Popolo,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  18th  century,  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  there 
are  two  large  triumphal  arches  and  some  fine  mansions  of 
the  nobility.  The  principal  manufacture  is  silk,  and  there 
is  some-  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  truffles. 

Cherasco  {CIcrascuTTif  or  Cairascum)  is  only  two  jniles  from  the 
site  of  the  old  Roman  town  of  PolUntia,  where  there  arc  still  remains 
of  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  other  buildings.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Korthern 
Italy,  and  for  a  time  it  ranked  as  a  free  city.  In  1631,  it  gave  its 
name  to  a  treaty  between  Spain,  France,  and  Rome,  in  regard  to 
the  duchies  of  Montferrat  and  Mantua;  and  in  1633,  to  the  peaco 
between  France  and  Savoy.  In  1801,  its  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled by  the  French.     Pop.  8886. 

CHERBOURG,  a  naval  station,  fortified  town,  and 
seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  •f  La  Manche,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  small  River  Divotte,  in  49°  38'  N.  lat.,  1°  38'  W.  long. 
It  stands  on  a  bay  formed  by  Cape  Levi  on  the  E.  and 
Cape  La  Hogue  on  the  W.,and  is  distant  75  miles  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  41  miles  W.  by  N.  from  St  Lo,  and  212 


Plan  of  Cherbourg  (4-2  miles  N.  to  S.,  5  35  E.  to  W.) 

in  the  same  direction  from  Paris.  The  town  in  itself  is 
small  and  unimportant  Its  houses  are  built  of  stone  arid 
roofed  with  slate ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  only 
public  buildingB  of  any  interest  are  the  tower  (a  remnant 
of  the  old  fortifications),  the  church  of  La  Trinity,  in  front 
of  which  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon  L  by  Level ; 
the  Chapelle  de  NOtre  Dame  du  Vcbu,  formerly  part  of  the 
abbey  founded  by  the  Empress  Maude  in  the  12th  century ; 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  contains- the  Henry  Museum 
and  the  library ;  the  bathing  establishments,  opened  in 
1827  ;   and  the  theatre.     The  tovm  is  suppb'ed  with  water 
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itom  u  reservoir  completed  in  1874  at  Chateau  d'Eau, 
about  tliree  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining upwards  of  500,000  gallons.  Cherbourg  derives 
its  chief  importance  from  its  naval  and  commercial 
horbours,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  about  half  a 
aiile.  Tlie  former  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  fifty  men-of-war  of  the  largest  size.  The 
depth  of  water  at  full  tide  is  50  feet,  at  low  tide  25  feet. 
Connected  with  the  harbour  are  the  dry  docks,  the  yard<s 
•where  the  largest  ships  in  the  French  navy  are  constructed, 
the  magarines,  the  rope  walks,  and  the  various  workshops 
/equisite  for  a  naval  arsenal  of  the  first  class.  The  works 
4re  carefully  guirded  on  every  side  by  redoubts  and 
lortificntions,  and  are  commanded  by  batteries  on  the 
surrounding  hills  so  completely  that  the  harbour  of 
Cherbourg  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
ijrorld.  The  commercial  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
iJivette  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  canal  650  feet  in 
length  and  54  in  width.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  outer 
iiaibour  262  yard-*  long  by  218  wide,  and  a  basin  446 
yards  long  aiid  lS8  wide,  in  which  the  depth  of  water 
is  19  feet  at  low  tide,  and  will  be  increa.'<ed  by.  the 
dredging  operations  commenced  in  1874.  Outside  these 
harbours  is  the  triangular  bay,  which  forms  the  roads  of 
Cherbourg.  This  bay  is  admirably  sheltered  by  the  land 
on  every  side  but  the  north.  To  protect  the  shipping  from 
tlie  violence  of  the  north  winjs  the  great  digtit,  or  break- 
water, has  been  constructed.  This  imujense  work  is  2^ 
miles  in  length;  its  breadth  at  the  base  is  202  feet,  and  at 
the  summit  101  feet.  Its  foundation  was  formed  by  massy 
wooden  frames,  which  were  sunk  and  filled  with  stones  ; 
and  it  is  now  protected  from  the  waves  by  a  parallel  line 
of  large  blocks  weighing  each  44  tons.  The  indu.-trial 
activity  of  Cherbourg  is  considerable,  its  principal  pro- 
ducts being  cotton  yarn,  refined  sugar,  soda,  leather,  and 
chemicals.  A  lace  factory  gives  employment  to  nearly 
400  women.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  farm  and 
dairy  produce,  more  especially  potatoes,  butter,  and  pigs'; 
and  the  imports  consist  mainly  of  coal,  iron,  timber,  and 
cotton.  The  population  in  1846  was  22,460;  in  1872  it 
amounted  to  34,785. 

Cherbourg  is  Bupposod  Ijv  BOino  iiivcstigotow  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  nf  CoriiUiim,  but  notliin^;  definite  is  known 
about  its  origin.  The  name  was  long  rf(.'ardi.d  as  a  corruption  of 
Caeaari)  Jiurgus,  or  Ciesar's  Borough,  but  there  is  at  least  as  much 
probability  that  it  is  the  jamo  as  tlie  English  Scarborough.  The 
castle  is  mentioned  in  the  llth  cmUuy,  an  I  the  town  certoinly 
existed  in  the  10th.  AVillinin  the  Conqueror  supplied  it  with  a 
hospitid  onil  a  church;  and  Henry  II.  ou  several  occasions  chose  it 
as  his  residence.  In  1295,  it  was  pillaged  by  an  English  lleet  from 
Yarmouth;  and  in  tlio  Mth  century  it  frci(Hontly  sufTorod  during 
the  invasions  of  Normandy.  Captured  by  the  English  in  1418  after 
B  four  months'  siege,  it  was  recovered  by  Charles  VII.  of  France  in 
U50.  An  attempt  was  made  under  Louis  XIV.  to  construct  a 
military  port ;  but  the  fortifications  were  dismanlled  in  1689,  and 
further  damage  was  inflicted  by  the  English  in  17E8.  Louis  XVI. 
commenced  the  construction  ol  the  breakwater,  and  hij  plans  were 
afterwards  earned  out  and  extended  by  >ro]K)lcon  I.,  who  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  ho  would  renew  at  Chcrliourff  the  wonders  of 
Egvpt,  and  raise  his  pyramid  in  the  sea.  It  was  left,  however,  to 
Loiu»  rhilippo,  and  jiarticularly  to  Naimlcon  III,,  to  complete  his 
designs,  and  their  successful  realization  was  celebrated  in  1808,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  England,  ogainst  whoso  dominions  they 
had  at  one  time  been  mainly  directed.  Between  1783  and  the 
close  of  1857,  96,862,000  francs  had  been  expended  on  the  works. 

CHERIBON,  or  Sheribon,  a  seaport  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  Java,  capital  of  a  residency  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Dutch  governor,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
wide  bay  125  miles  E.S.E.  of  Batavia,  in  6°  48'  S.  lat.  and 
108°  38'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance, 
but  it  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
astrous plague  which  visited  the  place  at  the  beginning  of 
tids  century.  The  town  and  harbour  are  defended  by  a 
fott  tailed  the  Bcschermer  or  Piotector  which  also  serves 


as  a  convict  prit-on.  A  church,  founded  in  1842,  is  u.sed 
in  common  by  Protestants  and  Koman  Catholics ;  the 
Mussulman  population  has  its  mosque,  and  the  Chinese 
their  kliu-tiug  or  temple.  A  school  for  European  children 
was  opened  in  1824,  and  a  Government  school  in  1854. 
The  Chinese  district  is  pretty  populous ;  but  no  estimate 
exists  of  the  actual  number.  At  some  distance  from  the 
town  are  the  graves  of  the  sultans,  among  whom  the  most 
remarkable  is  Ibnu  Mulana,  who  introduced  the  Mahometan 
religion  here  in  1406.  The  district  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  the  finest  coS'ee  raised  in  the  island.  Timber, 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and  pepper  are  exported  in  large 
quantities.  Total  population  of  district  iu  1856,  769,331. 
CHEROKEES,  Cherokese,  or,  in  the  form  employed 
by  themselves,  Taai-nghee,  or  Chelake,  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  now  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  they  occupy  an  area  of  5960  square  miles  in  the 
north-east  and  a  strip  along  the  north  of  about  8500. 
Before  their  removal  thither  they  po.-.^essed  a  large  tract  of 
country  now  distributed  among  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  ^lississippi,  Tennessee,  and  the  western  part  of 
Florida.  They  were  then  distinguished  into  two  great 
divisions,  the  Ottare  or  Otari.  who  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  the  Aiiate  or  Erati,  who  inhabited 
the  lower  grounds  ;  and  they  were  further  di^ided  into 
seven  clans,  each  of  which  prohibited  intermarriage  between 
its  own  membei-s.  Thfy  attached  themselves  to  the  English 
in  the  disputes  and  contests  which  arose  betweeu  the 
European  colonizers,  formally,  recognized  the  English  king 
in  1730,  and  in  1755  ceded  ^  part  of  their  territory  and 
permitted  the  erection  of  English  forts.  Unfortunately 
this  amity  was  interrupted  not  long  after  ;  but  peace  was 
again  restored  in  1761.  The  fribe  was  gradually  advancing 
in  civilization  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  and 
they  sided  with  the  Royalist  party.  This,  of  courae,  led  to 
their.subjugation  by  the  new  republic,  and  they  were  forced 
to  surrender  that  part  of  their  lands  which  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Savannah  and  east  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Peace 
was  made  in  1781,  and  in  1785  they  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States,  and  were  established  in 
their  possessions.  The  gradual  advance  of  immigration 
soon  led  to  disputes  with  the  settlers,  and  the  Cherokees 
were  treated  with  the  most  high-handed  injustice  by  the 
States,  and  more  especially  by  Georgia.  Exodus  after 
exodus  took  place ;  a  small  part  of  the  tribe  desired  a 
complete  removal  to  another  district ;  but  the  main  body 
was  neither  to  bo  bribed  nor  frightened  from  their  country. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  United  States  Government;  but 
it  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayers,  and  in  Congress  voted 
that  a  treaty  concluded  with  a  miserable  minority  should 
be  regarded  as  binding  on  the  whole  tribe,  which  about  that 
time  numbered»2 7,000.  A  force  of  2000  men  was  accord- 
ingly sent  under  General  Scott,  which  compelled  them  to 
emigrate  to  their  present  position.  After  the  settlement 
various  disagreements  between  the  Eastern  and  AVestern 
Cherokees  continued  for  some  time;  but  in  1839  a  unioQ 
was  effected.  In  the  civil  war  of  1862  they  all  at  first 
sided  with  the  South ;  but  before  long  a  strong  p^rty  joined 
the  North,  and  thi?  led  to  a  disastrous  internecine  struggle. 
On  the  close  of  the  contest  they  were  confirmed  iu  the 
possession  of  their  territory,  but  were  forced  to  give  a 
portion  of  their  lands  to  their  emancipated  slaves.  Since 
then  they  have  peacefully  advanced  in  prosperity  and 
civilization  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  ilorav^an, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Congregational  missions  they  have 
been  partially  Christianized.  In  1873  their  numbers 
amounted  to  17,217;  their  private  property  was  worth 
15,000,000;  there  were  63  schools  attended  by  1884  pupils; 
89,250  acres  were  under  cultivation,  and  their  stock 
included  15,000  horses,  103,302  cattle,  3050  sheep,  and 
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68,868  swine.  They  live  in  well-built  villages,  and  main- 
tain industrial  habits.  Tlieir  territory  is  distributed  into 
eight  districts  ;  and  their  chief  town  is  Tahlequah,  situated 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  country.  A  newspaper  is 
published  in  the  capital  in  English  and  Cherokee,  and  a 
literature  is  being  gradually  formed.  Their  language  con- 
sists of  two  dialects, — a  third,  called  Gidoowa,  having  been 
lost.  The  syllabic  alphabet  invented  iu  1821  by  George 
Guess  is  the  character  employed. 

CHERRY  {Cei-asus}.  As  a  cultivated  fruit-tree  the 
cherry  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin, 
whence,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  brought  to  Italy  by 
Lucullus  after  his  defeat  of  Jfilhridated,  king  of  Pontus, 
68  B.C.  As  with  most  plants  which  have  been  long  and 
extensively  cultivated,  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  if  not 
an  impossibility,  to'  identify  the  parent  stock  of  the  numer- 
ous cultivated  varieties  of  cherry ;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally referred  to  two  species,  Ceyisus  sylventris,  the  wUd 
or  corone  cherry  or  gean-tree  (the  merisier  of  the  French) 
and  C  vulgaris,  the  common  cherry-tree  (French  cerisier). 
The  former  species  appears  to  bo  indigenous  on  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  in  Central  Europe,  including 
the  British  Islands  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  latter 
species  or  some  of  its  valuable  cultivated  varieties  which 
was  introduced  by  Lucullus. 

The  genus  Cerasus  includes  trees  of  moderate  size  and 
shrubs,  having  smooth  serrate  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  a 
drupaceous  fruit.  They  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres  ;  and  the  cultivated  varieties 
ripen  their  fruit  in  Norway  as  far  as  63°  N.  The  geans 
are  generally  distinguished  from  the  common  cherry  by  the 
greater  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  deeper  colour  and  compa- 
rative insipidity  of  the  flesh  in  the  ripe  fruit,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  "nut"  or  kernel ;  but  among  the  very  numerous 
cultivated  varieties  apecit'C  distinctions  shade  away  so  that 
the  fruit  cannot  be  rangta  under  these  two  heads.  In  the 
Fruit  Catalogue  published  by  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
1842,  eighty  varieties  are  enumerated,  and  to  these  con- 
siderable additions  have  since  been  made  by  cultivation 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  leading  varieties  are 
recognized  as  Bigarreaux,  Dukes,  Morellos,  and  Geans. 
Several  varieties  are  cultivated  sa  ornamental  trees  and  on 
account  of  their  flowers. 

The  cherry  is  a  well  flavoured  sub-acid  fruit,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  dessert  ;  but  it  should  be  used  cautiously,  as, 
especially  if  not  quite  ripe,  it  has  a  tendency  to  disorder 
the  bowels.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  particularly  selected 
for  pies,  tarts,  iSic,  and  others  for  the  preparation  of  pre- 
serves,' and  for  making  cherry  brandy.  The  fruit  is  also 
very  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  liqueurs 
known  as  kirschwasser,  ratafia,  and-  maraschino.  Kirsch- 
wasser  is  made  chiefly  on  the  upper  Rhir*  from  the  wild 
black  gean,  and  in  the  manufacture  the  entire  fruit-flesh 
and  kernels  are  pulped  up  and  allowed  to  ferment.  By 
distillation  of  the  fermented  pulp  the  liqueur  is  obtained 
in  a  pure  colourless  condition.  Ratafia  is  similarly  manu- 
factured, also  by  preference  from  a  gean.  Maraschino,  a 
highly  valued  liqueur,  the  best  of  which  is  produced  at 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  ditfers  from  these  in  being  distilled  from 
a  cherry  called  marasca,  the  pulp  of  which  is  mixed  with 
honey,  honey  or  sugar  being  added  to  the  distillate  for  sweet- 
ening. It  is  also  said  that  the  flavour  is  heightened  by 
the  use  of  the  leaves  of  the  ]ierfumed  cherry,  Cerasns 
Mahahh. 

The  wood  of  the  cherry  tree  i-t  valued  by  cabinetmakei's, 
and  that  of  the  gean  tree  is  largely  uned  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  pipes.  The  American  red  cherry,  Ceriisns 
seroiina,  is  much  sought  after,  it  being  compact,  fine- 
grained, not  liable  to  waq),  and  susceptible  of  receiving  a 
brilliant  polish.     The  bark  of  thi,-i  spocies  is  very  highly 


esteemed  -in  America  as  a  mild  tonic  and  sedative  medi- 
cine, and  is  coming  into  nse  for  the  same  purpose  in  Great 
Britain.  The  kernels  of  the  perfumed  cherry,  C.  M'lhaleb, 
are  used  in  confectionery,  and  for  scenting  toilet  soap. 
A  gum  exudes  from  the  stem  of  cherry-trees  similar  in  its 
properties  to  gum  arable. 

CHERSO,  an  island  of  Illyria,  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste,  iu  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  connected  with 
the  island  of  Osero  by  a  bridge,  and  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  channel  of  Farissina.  It  is  about  35 
miles  in  length,  with  an  area  of  105  square  miles,  and 
has  about  7G00  inhabitants.  It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  forming  natural  terraces  on  which  vines  and 
olivo  trees  flourish.  The  other  parts  of  the  island  are 
■covered  with  bushes  of  laurel  and  mastic,  but  there  are 
t'carcely  auy  large  trees.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  springs, 
and  the  houses  are  generally  furnished  with  cisterns  for 
rain  water.  The  capital  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  4673  inhabitants.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island,  at  40  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  inter- 
esting lake  called  the  Yrana  or  Crow's  Lake,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Lorenz  of  Fiume,  is  connected 
with  the  island  of  Osero. 

CHERSONESE,  CnEESoNEstrs,  or  Chehronestts  (from 
■xifrof,  mainland,  and  lija-rK,  island),  is  a  word  equivalent 
to  peninsula.  In  ancient-  geography,  the  Chersonesus 
TTiracica,  Chersonesus  Taurica  or  Scythica,  and  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica  correspond  respectively  to  the  peninsula  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  .Crimea,  and  Jutland;  and  the  Golden 
Chersonese  (17  xp^^  \(pp6yrja-o<;)  is  usually  identified  with  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  Tauric  Chersonese  was  further 
distinguished  as  the  Great,  in  contrast  to  the  Heracleotic 
or  Little  Chersonese  at  its  south-western  corner,  where 
the  town  of  Sebastopol  now  stands. 

CHERTSEY  (in  Saxon  Ceortes  Ey«  or  Cem-Ud  Island),  s 
market-town  of  England,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  about  25  miles  'W.S.'W.  from 
London  by  railway.  It  is  connected  with  Middlesex  by  a 
bridge  of  seven  arches,  built  of  Purbeck  stone  in  1785. 
The  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1808  at  a  cost  of  £12,000, 
contains  a  tablet  to  Charles  James  Fox,  who  resided  at  St 
Anne's  Hill  in  the  vicinity,  and  another  to  Lawrence 
Tomson,  a  translator  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  17th 
century.  The  principal  educational  establishments  are  sup- 
ported by  a  foundation  bequeathed  in  1 725  by  the  liberality 
of  Sir  William  Perkins  ;  and  they  afl^ord  a  free  education 
to  upwards  of  200  children.  Hardly  any  remains  are  left 
of  the  great  Benedictine  abbey,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Edgar 
in  963  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  monastery  established  by 
EarconwalH,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  7th  century.  Its 
buildings  at  one  time  included  an  area  of  4  acres  ;  but  they 
fell  into  almost  complete  decay  in  the  17th  century,  and  a 
"  fair  house  "  was  erected  out  of  the  ruins  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew  of  Beddington.  The  ground-plan  can  yet  be  traced ; 
the  fish  ponds  are  still  complete ;  and  carved  stones, 
coffins,  and  encaustic  tiles  of  a  peculiar  manufacture  are 
frequently  exhumed.  Among  the  abbots  the  most  famous 
was  John  de  Rutherwycke,  who  was  appointed  in  1307, 
and  continued,  till  his  death  in  1346,  to  carry  on  a  great 
system  of  alteration  and  extension,  which  almost  made  the 
abbey  a  new  building.  The  house  in  which  the  poet 
Cowley  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  is  stiU  extant,  and 
the  chamber  in  which  he  died  is  preserved  unaltered.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  county  court,  and  possesses  a  literary 
in.'titute  and  an  agricultural  society.  Its  principal  trade  is 
in  produce  for  the  Loudon  markets.  During  the  7th  cen- 
tury Chcrtsey  was  the  residence  of  the  South  Saxon  kings. 
Population  of  the  parish  in  1872,  7763  ;  of  the  town, 
about  3000. 
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CHERUBIM  (plural  of  cherub)  were  '"  celestial  genii,' 
and,  in  M.  de  Saulc/s  opinion,  little  else  can  be  positively 
affirmed  {Hisloire  de  fart  jadaique,  p.  24).  Fresh  light 
lias,  however,  recently  been  thrown  upon  them  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  we  are  no  longer  reduced  to 
admit  that  •'  la  vaste  champ  des  hypotheses  restera  toujours 
oovert."  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  cherub 
united  the  functions  of  bearer  and  guardian  of  deity ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  there  was  a  divergence  in  the  popular 
beliefs  on  this  subject.  In  Pa.  zviil  10.  2  Sam.  xxii.  11 
Yahweh  (the  so  called  Jehovah)  is  described  as  "  riding  upon 
a  cherub,"  and  iu  the  parallel  line  as  "  swooping,"  the  word 
applied  in  Dout.  xxviii.  49  and  elsewhere  to  the  flight  of 
the  eagle.  Putting  the  two  phrases  together,  we  may 
conclude  that,  according  to  one  version  of  the  myth — 
whether  fully  believed  in  or  not  by  the  Psalmist  need  not 
here  be  discussed — the  cherub  was  either  an  eagle  or  a 
quadruped  with  eagle's  wings.  This  result  would  seem 
to  justify  connecting  the  .word  with  the  Assyrian  knrubu, 
a  synonym  of  kuruhku  ot  karakku,  the  "circling"  bird, 
i.e.,  according  to  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  the  vulture.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xiviii,  13-16), 
though  agreeing  with  the  Psalmist  in  meutioning  but  one 
cherub,  describes  him  as  "  walking  in  the  midst  of  stones 
of  tiro  "  (i.e.,  thunderbolts),  and  as  extending  his  wings 
over  "  the  holy  mountain  of  Elohim,"  in  other  words,  as 
the  attendant  and  guard  rather  than  as  the  bearer  of  deity. 
Aitd  in  the  fuller  account  of  Paradise  iu  Genesis  "  the 
cherubim  "  [i.e.,  the  entire  band  of  cherubs)  are  stationed 
"  with  (or  near)  the  blade  of  the  turning  sword "  (this, 
like  the  "  tree  of  life,  "  has  a  Babylonian  analogue,  and  is 
a  mythic  phrase  meaning  the  lightning, — see  references 
below)  "  to  guard  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life"  (Gen.  iii  24). 
Now,  according  to  a  talismanic  inscription  copied  by 
Lenormant,  kirnhu  is  a  synonym  for  the  steer-god,  whose 
winged  image  filled  the  place  of  guardian  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  And  in  the  fantastic  description 
of  Ezekiel  penned  by  the  River  Chebar,  one  of  the  four 
faces  of  a  cherub  was  that  of  an  ox  (Ezek.  i.  10,  after  which 
the  corrupt  passage  in  x.  14,  must,  in  spite  of  Lenormant, 
be  corrected).  We  should,  therefore,  connect  the  word 
cherub  primarily  with  the  Assyrian  kirubu,  but  also,  as 
proposed  above,  with  kuntbu.  The  two  forms  seem  to 
be  co-ordinate  and  expressive  of  some  quality  common  to 
the  king  of  birds  and  the  colossol  steer.  Their  etymology 
is  altogether  uncertain,  and  possibly  to  be  sought  for  (as 
Mr  Sayco  has  suggested)  outside  the  sphere  of  Semitism. 
Partial  parallels  to  the  cherubim  in  non-Semitic  mythologies 
are  not  uncommon,  but  Jire  mostly  deceptive.  The  most 
complete  one  is  that  of  the  winged  ypwrU  (a  secondary  form 
of  kerubim),  who  not  only  wotched  over  the  treasures  of 
the  gods  {cf.  Herod,  iv.  13,  116),  but  were  also  the  bearers 
of  deity,  if  at  least  Plutarch  and  Eustathius  may  be  followed 
in  identifying  the  Tcrpaa-KtKi]';  oimtos  of  /Esch.  Prom. 
395  with  the  griffin  (see  Hermann,  ad  loc.)  Probably  the 
griffin  was  imagined  under  more  than  one  form.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  cherub,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  passages  referred  to  above,  but  from  the 
incousisteucies  of  the  single  projfcet  Ezekiel  (r/.  i.  C,  xli. 
18).  The  significance  of  the  mythical  cherubim  has  been 
well  pointed  out' by  C.  P.  Tiele.  They  are  probably  the 
inass»s  of  clouds,  which  seem  to  guard  the  portals  of  the 
sky,  and  on  which  the  sun-god  appears  to  issue  forth  at 
break  of  day.  This  mill  account  for  the  expressions  used 
of  the  cherubim  both  of  the  heavenly  and  of  the  earthly 
"  habitation "  ot  Yahweh,  expressions  taken  up  by  the 
Biblical  writers  from  the  folklore  of  their  times. 

For  the  Assyrian  sothoritiet,  Me  Schrader,  Jtwur  LHItra/ur- 
ttitung,  1874,  p.  213;  Delitzsch  (the  younger),  Atsi/ritdu  Sliidim, 
pp.  107,  103;  and  for  the  BabylonRtn  lightning-myth,  Lenormant, 


Blrose,  p.  133 ;  RecorU  of  tht  Past,  vol.  iii.  pp.  127-129.  Compai-e 
also  Herder,  Iferke,  vol.  ixxiii.  iGeisl  ddt  Ebralxhen  PoesU), 
pp.  J68-180;  Ewald,  Anligtiilia  of  Israel,  Eng.  transl.,  p.  123; 
Riehm,  in  TheoIoyiscJte  tiluditn  und  Kritikcn,  1871;  Tiele, 
Vergehjkende  geschUdeiiis  Jer  onde  godadicnsten,  voL  i.  p.  366 ; 
and  F.  \V.  Farrar  in  Kitto's  Cyclopuedia  of  Biblieal  Literature,  art. 
"Cherubim."  (T.  K.  C.) 

CHERUBINI,  MakiaLuioiZenobio  Caelo  Salvatoeb 
(1760-1842),  one  of  the  greatest  musical  composers  of 
modern  times,  was  born  at  Florence,  14th  September  1760. 
His  father  wis  accompanyist  (maestro  al  cembalo)  at  the 
Pergola  theatre,  and  himself  guided  the  first  musical 
education  of  his  son,  whose  talent  began  to  evince  itself  at 
a  very  early  period.  "  I  commenced  learning  music," 
Cherubini  says  of  himself,  "at  six  years,  compo.sition  at 
nine  ;  the  former  I  was  taught  by  my  father,  the  latter  by 
Bartholomew  Felici  and  his  son  Alexander."  Italian  music 
at  that  time  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  popular  composers 
of  opera  seria  chieflj'  aimed  at  inventing  pleasing  tunes 
and  jioritiire  for  the  vocal  display  of  the  singers;  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  old  Italian  school  were  all  but 
lust.  To  imbue  himself  with  tliese  great  traditions  of 
the  past  was  the  chief  aim  of  young  Cherubini's  ambition, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  weut  in  1777  to  Bologna,  where 
for  four  years  he  studied  under  Joseph  Sarti,  a  well-known 
composer  and  theorist  of  the  time,  and  himself  the  pupil 
of  the  cslebrated  Padre  Martiui,  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
trapuntists Italy  has  produced.  It  was  in  this  school  that 
Cherubini  laid  the  foundatiou  of  that  deep  knowledge  of 
his  art  which  gives  to  all  his  works  the  impress  of  perfect 
mastership.  It  was  also  under  Sarti's  guidance  that  he 
made  his  first  attempts  at  dramatic  composition.  They 
were  preceded,  however,  by  a  mass  written  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  various  other  sacred  compositions.  Sarti 
was  the  composer  of  numerous  operas,  amongst  which 
Le  Nozze  di  Ddnina  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most 
successful  one.  It  now  became  Cherubini's  task  to  supply 
the  music  for  the  minor  characters  in  his  master's  dramatic 
works,  an  excellent  way  of  gaining  versatility  of  style  and 
resource,  turned  to  full  account  by  the  young  composer. 
His  first  independent  work  was  Called  Qttinto  Fabio, 
an  opera  seria,  in  three  acts,  first  performed 'in  1780,  and 
soon  followed  by  Anuida  (1782),  Adriano  in  Stria 
(same  year),  and  several  other  works  of  a  similar  kiud. 
At  this  time  of  his  life  his  artistic  individuality  was  forming 
gradually;  but  as  yet  he  had  not  emerged  from  the  purely 
imitative  stage  of  production.  Absolute  artistic  value 
these  juvenile  works  do  not  possess,  but  they  tended  to 
prepare  Cherubini  for  greater  things,  and  in  the  meantime 
secured  him  a  dignified  position  amongst  contemporarj- 
composers.  In  1784  he  was  asked  to  write  two  works  for  the 
Italian  opera  in. London,  one  of  which,  Lafintajjrincipeisu, 
was  favourably  received,  while  the  other,  Giu/io  ^abino, 
was  "murdered"  by  the  critics,  to  use  the  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  a  contemporary  witness.  In  1786  he  left 
Loudon,  whither  he  had  gone  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
duction of  his  operas,  and  weut  to  Paris.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Italy  ho  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the 
latter  city. 

Cherubini  may  be  cited  as  a  striking  instance  or  the  amal- 
gamating power  inherent  in  the  French  type  of  national  cul 
turo ;  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  and  to  Fonie  extent  Gluck,  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  spell.  With  the  last-mentioned  master 
Cherubini  shares  the  grand  declamatory  pathos,  the  classic 
dignity  which  characterizes  the  Augustau  ago  of  French 
tragedy.  A  work  liko  Clierubini's  Mcdie  is  imbued  with 
the  same  elevaUon  of  pathos  which  in  Corneille's  greatest 
tragedies  makes  us  forc'et  the  -tilted  aflfee'ations  of  Lis  heroes 
and  heroines.  The  first  opera  compo.-cd  by  Cherubim 
in  France  is  called  Dhnophoon,  words  by  MarmonteL 
Its    merits    were    appreciated    by    connoisseur^ 
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was  not  a  popular  success.  This,  however,  was  achieved 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner  by  Cherubini's  next 
opera,  Lodoiska  (1791),  which  opens  the  series  of  great 
dramatic  works  belonging  to  the  composer's  second  period. 
The  .representative  production  of  this  period  is  Midee, 
already  alluded  to.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  com- 
poser's style  have  also  been  briefly  touched  upon.  From  a 
mere  musical  point  of  view  a  bold  though  always  strictly 
logical  sequence  of  harmonies,  a  rich  vein  of  melodious  de- 
velopments, and  great  briUiancy  and  originality  of  instru- 
mental effects  ought  to  be  added. 

By  the  production  of  Medee  (1797)  the  composer's  re- 
putation was  firmly  established.  All  Pariu  was  in  rap- 
turous admiration  of  his  genius,  with  one  exception — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  youug  victorious  general  aspired 
to  musical  amateurship,  and  loved  to  speak  authoritatively 
on  that  as  on  most  other  subjects.  But  it  was  not  in 
Cherubini's  character  to  bow  to  any  man,  however  great,  in 
matters  artistic.  Cherubini'srepeatedremonstrancesagainst 
Napoleon's  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  Paesiello,  Zingarelli. 
and  other  ephemeral  composers  culminated  in  the  blunt 
Tspartee, — "  Citoyen-g6u6ral,  I  perceive  that  you  love  only 
that  music  which  does  not  prevent  you  from  thinking  of 
your  politics."  The  emperor  remembered  the  affront 
offered  to  the  citizen-general,  and  the  appointment  of 
Imperial  chnpelmaster  was  given  to  Lesueur,  in  spite  of 
the  Italian  composer's  superior  merits.  But  Cherubini  does 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  much  under  this  disappoiutment. 
Two  works  replete  with  serenest  joy  o^^  e  their  origin  to  the 
period  alluded  to — Anacreon  (1803)  and  Les  deux  Jovrnces 
(1804).  The  last-mentioned  work  is  Cherubini's  master- 
piece of  comic  opera.  In  it  we  admire  the  grace  and  true 
gaiete  de  ccevi;  which  have  made  the  comic  opera  of  France 
deservedly  famous  amongst  civilized  nations.  The  libretto 
of  Les  deux  Journees,  although  clever  and  piquant,  does 
not  offer  many  opportunities  for  musical  expansion,  the 
action,  as  is  usual  in  French  comic  opera,  being  to  a  great 
extent  carried  on  in  spoken  dialogue.  But  Cherubini  has 
succeeded  in  delineating  with  a  few  graphic  touches  the 
import  of  his  characters  and  situations.  A.  peasant  chorus 
in  the  third  act,  a  Savoyard's  song,  and  the  couplets  of 
Micheli  the  jovial  watcrcanier,  are  insurpassable  speci- 
mens of  their  genre,  equal  in  melodious  beauty  and  grace 
to  anything  that  French  composers  have  produced  in  these 
forms  of  art.  Cherubini,  indeed,  ranks  with  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  French  school, — witk  Gretry,  Dalayrac, 
Auber,  and  Boieldieu,  all  of  whom  he  infinitely  surpasses 
as  far  as  musical  workmanship  is  concerned. 

In  180I>  Cherubini  went  to  Vienna,  in  compliance  with 
an  invitation  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  imperial  theatre 
of  that  city.  Here  his  chances  of  success  were  once  more 
thwarted  by  his  great  antagonist  Napoleon,  who  entered 
Vienna  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  French  army,  and  for 
a  time  interrupted  all  artistic  enterprise.  The  personal 
meeting  of  emperor  and  composer  was  again  of  anything 
but  a  friendly  kind.  Soon  after  the  performance  of  his 
new  work  Fanisl-a  (1806)  at  Vienna,  Cherubini  returned 
to  Paris,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  an  unbroken  silence. 
His  chief  occupation  was  his  lessons  at  the  Conservatoire, 
besides  which  he  filled  up  great  part  of  the  day  by  cutting 
the  hearts  and  diamonds  of  ordinary  playing  cards  into  all 
kinds  of  fantastic  figures  and  landscapes.  The  results  of 
his  extraordinary  ingenuity,  carefully  framed,  covered  the 
walls  of  his  study.  An  accidental  circumstance  at  last 
roused  him  from  this  morbid  indolence.  He  was  staying 
at  a  country  seat  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  where  a  new 
church  was  to  be  inaugurated.  Timidly  was  an  appeal 
made  to  him  for  a  reli<,'ioun  composition  to  be  performed  ou 
the  occasion,  and  in  compliance  with  this  request  he  wrote 
in  a  few  weeks  his- .great  Mass  in  F.     Thus  at  a  time  of 


life  when  most  artists  rest  on  their  laurels  he  entered  a 
new  field  of  creative  labour — that  of  sacred  music.  Of 
the  works  of  Cherubini's  third  and  perhaps  his  greatest 
period  only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned  here. 
They  are  the  Missa  Solemiiis  iu  D,  the  coronation  mass 
written  for  the  consecration  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  two 
requiems  in  C  and  D,  the  latter  for  male  voices.  Besides 
these  he  wrote  numerous  smaller  compositions  for  the  service 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  most  of  which  are  still  unpublished. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  Cherubini's  sacred  compositiona 
is  their  solemn  grandeur  of  conception,  combined  with  an 
unequalled  mastership  of  artistic  treatment. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  drew  Cherubini  from 
his  long  seclusion.  The  royal  family  were  eager  to  thow 
their  favour  to  the  opponent  of  Napoleou  Bonapart3. 
Cherubini  was  created  composer  and  conductor  to  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1 821  obtained  the  permanent  director- 
ship of  the  Conservatoire.  ^His  days  were  prolonged  beyond 
the  ordinary  age  of  meu,  and  after  having  witnessed  and 
partly  celebrated  numberless  revolutions  iu  his  adopted 
country,' the  more  than  septuagenarian  retained  nufficient 
vigour  of  mind  to  write  one  of  his  most  charming  operas 
when  Louis  Philippe  wa.s  king  in  France.  It  is  called  AH 
Bnha,  and  was  first  performed  in  1833.  To  the  list  of  his 
dramatic  compositions  ought  also  to  be  added  another 
important  opera,  Les  Ahencerruges,  wiitteu  in  1813,  but 
treated  with  undeserved  neglect  by  the  public.  He  also 
wrote  several  pieces  of  chamber  music,  amongst  which  .six 
quartets  for  strings,  and  one  quintet  and  six  sonatas  for  the 
pianoforte  may  be  mentioned.  A  great  number  of  his 
compositions,  moreover,  remained  iu  manuscript  at  his 
death,  March  15,  1842.  Cherubini's  external  bearing  was 
frequently  harsh  and  arrogant ;  his  prejudice  against 
Beethoven,  both  personally  and  artistically,  is  a  deplorable 
instance  of  his  one-sidedness.  '  But  his  more  intimate 
friends  found  him  kind  and  faithful.  His  love  of  order 
was  carried  to  excess.  _  All  his  music  was  carefully  labelled 
and  distributed  in  pigeon-holes,  and  even  his  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  were  numbered  for  consecutive  use.  To  this 
extreme  carefulness  we  owe  a  complete  catalogue  of  his 
own  compositions  from  1773-1841,  edited  ly  JI.  Bottle 
de  Touknon,  under'  the  title  of  Notice  des  ilnuiiscriti 
auiographes  de  la  mvsigne  composes  par  21.  L.  Z.  C.  S. 
Cheruhini.  t~.  We  also  possess  by  him  a  valuable  Cours  de 
rontrepoint  et  de  fiigue,  the  letterpress  of  which  is  written 
by  his  pupil  the  well-known  composer  Hal^vy.  An  English 
biography — Cheruhini,  Memorials  ilhisiratire  of  his  Life 
(Loud.  1874) — has  been  written  by  Mr  E.  Bellasis.  An 
interesting  article  containing  personal  reminiscences  of 
Cherubini  by  the  Oermau  composer  Ferdinaud  Hiller 
appeared  in  Macinillan's  ilaguziiie  in  1875.  (p.  H.) 

CHERUSCI,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Germany,  whose  country 
was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Elbe  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Weser.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  cruelty  of  Varus,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  army  on  their  frontier,  drove  them 
into  war,  and  they  annihilated  the  legions  sent  against 
them.  In  the  4th  century  they  had  become  members  of 
the  Frankish  confederation. 

CHESHIRE,  a  maritime  couuty  iu  the  north-west  of 
England,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mersey,  which  separ- 
ates it  from  Lancashire,  on  the  N.E.  by  Yorkshire,  on  the 
E.  by  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  ou  the  S.  by  Shropshire 
and  Denbighshire,  on  the  W.  by  Flintshire,  and  on  the  N.AV. 
by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  it 
about  48  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  south  ts 
north  about  33  miles.  It  possesses  an  area  of  705.493 
statute  acres,  or  1102  square  miles;  aud  its  population  in 
1871  was  561,201  persons  (males,  271,033;  females, 
290,168).  Since  the  first  census  in  1801,  the  populatioir 
has  increased  by  368,396  persons,  or  191  per  cent,   an<i 
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since  1851  the  iucrease  has  amounted  to  105,476  persons, 
or  23  per  cent,  in  twenty  years. 

The  foriAation  of  the  county  is  generally  flat,  with"  some 
^ilU  on  the  east  on  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  boundary, 
which  extend  also  to  the  Staffordshire  side.  There  are 
also  lower  hills  near  Chester  and  Flintshire,  and  at  Alderley 
Edge  and  Beoston  insulated  hills  standing  up  out  of  the 
prevailing  level.  The  principal  geological  forination  is  the 
New  Red  Sandstone,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
central  and  western  part  of  the  county.  A  small  patch  of 
lias  occurs  in  the  south.  The  Coal  Measures  o.xleiul  along 
the  eastern  side  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  and  Derby- 
shire, and  also  are  worked  on  the  banks  of  the  Deo  below 
Chester.  The  principal  mineral  produce  is  salt,  which  is 
found  -as  rock-salt  in  mines  at  Northwich,  and  is  manu- 
factured there  and  at  Winsford,  Middlewich,  Sandbach, 
and  Lawton,  from  the  brine-springs  overlying  the  rock- 
salt.  Lead  and  copper  are  also  fouud,  though  not  in 
great  quantities.  Copper  was  worked  at  Alderley  Edge 
at  an  early  period,  but  the  works  were  discontinued  until 
lately,  when  they  have  been  recommenced. 

The  flora  of  the  central  plain  of  Cheshire,  which  repre- 
seuts  its  most  characteristic  vegetation,  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  northern  and  southern  couuties  of 
Britain.  The  botany  of  the  high-lands  east  of  Macclesfield 
is  nearly  ericetal  in  its  nature,  akin  to  that  of  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  whilst  in  the  west  the  botany  of 
Wirral  shows  more  variety  than  that  of  the  Midland 
region,  and  is  more  southern  in  its  character.  The  curious 
system  of  marl-pit*,  and  the  frequent  inland  meres,  each  of 
which  has  a  vegetation  of  its  own,  render  Mid  Cheshire 
pre-eminent  among  English  counties  for  the  development 
of  such  species  as  Carex  and  Potamogeton.  Two  rare 
species  may  bo  cited  to  prove  the  strong  admixture  of 
northern  elements  in  the  flora,  viz.,  Arundo  slricla  at 
Oakmore  and  Saxifrarja  Hirculus,  now  unfortunately 
extinct,  at  Kuutsford.  As  compared  with  one  near  or  south 
of  London,  a  Cheshire  arable  field  shows  a  lamentable 
paucity  of  species.  A  botanist  would  only  in  a  day's  walk 
mark  150  species  of  flowering  plants,  as  against  .300  species 
marked  in  the  same  time  in  Kent  or  Suf^sex. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Cheshire  are  the  Deo,  which, 
rising  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  county  and  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  and  ultimately, 
having  formed  a  wide  navigable  estuary  below  Chester, 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  ;  the  Jlersey,  which  ri.-ies  in  tho 
Yorkshire  hills,  forms  tho  county  boundary  along  tho  whole 
of  its  northern  aide,  and  having  givou  the  opportunity  for 
the  formation  of  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and 
Runcorn,  also  fall  into  tho  Irish  Sea ;  and  tho  Weaver, 
which,  rising  in  the  south-west  of  the  couuty,  traverses  it 
in  a  north-westerly  course,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Dane  at  Northwich,  empties  itself  into  the  Mersey  at 
Weston  Point.  By  means  of  a  series  of  locks,  the  Weaver 
has  been  made  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  us 
far  as  Win.sford,  and  thus  furnishes  a  moans  of  transporta- 
tion for  tho  salt  produced  in  tho  locality.  Tho  profits  of 
the  navigation,  which  was  originally  undertaken  by  a  few 
Cheshire  squire-',  belong  to  tlie  county,  and  arj  paid  over 
annually  to  the  relief  ot  the  county  rates.  At  present,  in 
consequence  of  a  largo  outlay  in  further  deepening  and 
improving  tho  navigation,  all  payments  to  tho  county 
treasury  are  suspended,  but  on  an  average  of  late  years 
from  £16,000  to  £20,000  has  been  paid  over. 

Distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  cnnnty  aro  sninll  lakes 
or  meres,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  n  point  of  honour  for 
the  old  houses  of  the  gentry  to  have  been  built  on  their 
batiks.  Combermero,  Tatton,  Roatherne,  Tabley,  Dodding- 
ton,  Marbury,  and  Mere,  with  a  host  of  smaller  waters, 
are  dotted  over  the  couuty  ;   whilst  nearly  in  every  field 


are  old  marl-pits,  whence  in  former  days  the  sole  supply  of 
manure  for  tbe  permanent  pastures  was  obtained. 

Tho  climate  is  temperate  and  damp ;  the  soil  is  varied 
and  irregular,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  a  thin-skinned 
clay,  lu  only  one  spot  of  the  couuty  is  the  sod  said  to  be 
ferUle  enough  to  feed  a  bullock  to  the  acre.  The  agriculturu 
of  the  county,  which  some  twenty -five  years  ago  was  back- 
ward and  discreditable,  has  marvellously  imiiroved  iu  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century.  The  land,  which  was  wet  and 
full  of  rushes,  has  been  drained;  its  fertility  has  been 
increased  by  the  periodical  application  of  bone-dust  ;  the 
old  crooked  fences  have  been  removed  or  straightened  ;  and 
the  farm-houses  and  buildings,  which  were  insufiicient  for 
the  decent  accommodation  of  man  and  beast,  have  been 
replaced  on  many  estates  by  modern  structures  well  adapted 
for  their  purposes.  Dairy-farming  is  the  description  of 
agriculture  still  principally  pursued,  and  in  March  1875 
there  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  90,170 
cows  in  the  county,  whoso  milk  if  all  converted  into  cheese 
would  have  yielded  a  produce  of  about  16,000  tons  of 
cheese.  But  though  the  tendency  to  make  cheese  in  some 
parts  of  tho  county  still  prevails,  the  influence  of  the  larger 
population  gathered  together  round  the  purely  agricultural 
part  of  the  county  has  greatly  diminished  the  production  of 
the  staple  article,  whilst  the  competition  of  American  cheese 
has  made  the  manufacture  of  all  but  the  best  qualities  unpro- 
fitable. Liverpool,  Manchester,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  the 
cotton  districts  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  and  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries  on  the  south-west,  all  demand  a  supply  of 
milk,  meat,  and  garden  produce,  and  the  facilities  of  transit 
afforded  by  the  railways  have  in  many  cases  already 
changed,  and  gradually  in  many  more  will  change,  the 
character  of  Cheshire  agriculture.  Although  iu  some  cases 
the  Cheshire  tenant-farmer  is  little  more  than  a  labourer 
owning  cows,  working  as  hard  as  his  own  labourers,  and 
with  as  little  or  less  education,  yet.  there  are  now  a  large 
number  of  farms  as  well  and  skilfully  cultivated  and 
producing  as  large  produce  to  the  acre  (thanks  to  the 
facilities  of  obtaining  manure  from  the  larger  towns)  as 
any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  years  1865  and  1806  a  mighty  calamity 
swept  over  this  county.  The  cattle  plague,  which  had  in 
1745  destroyed  30.000  head  of  cattle,  appeared  in  the 
second  week  of  October  1805  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
county.  Spreading  itself  there,  and  breaking  out  almost 
simultaneously  on  tho  north-west,  west,  and  east,  it  had  by 
the  21st  February  1866  destroyed  36,823  head  of  stock. 
On  that  day  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  authorize 
slaughter  and  to  give  compensation,  and  in  consequence 
35,675  cattlo  were  killed.  A  loan  was  granted  from  the 
Treasury,  on  tho  security  of  the  county  rate,  of  £270.000 
to  pay  the  compensation  for  losses  after  tho  22d  February, 
which  entails  an  annual  charge  on  the  couuty  rates  of 
£14,583,  Us.  lOd.  until  the  year  1896.  Although  by  this 
terrible  loss  many  individuals  were  ruined,  and  for  the 
time  great  distress  was  caused,  yet  on  the  whole  the  agri- 
culture o\  the  district  was  benefited.  Landlords  discovered 
that  stringent  clauses  in  their  leases  might  safely  be  mo- 
dified ;  tenant-farmera  became  convinced  that  cheesemaking 
was  not  tho  whole  duty  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  possi- 
bility and  even  the  necessity  of  new  ways  of  farming,  and 
of  the  introduction  of  sheep  or  feeding-stock,  became  ap- 
parent. 

From  the  agricultural  returns  for  1875  (which,  however, 
are  not  complete)  it  appears  that  the  overage  acreage  de- 
voted in  Cheshire  to  corn  crops  is  exceptionally  low,  being 
16-2,  while  tho  avenge  of  all  England  is  31-2.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  acreage  in  the 
county,  and  the  numbers  of  live  stock,  in  the  years  1872 
and  1875:— 
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187'  4C  446  34.19:  10,072  20,921  10,001  2,501   64,769 

1675.. .44,908  30.745  .,  9,325  18,770  11,054  1,862   67,400 

Horses.  Cattle.                  Shceix                    Pigs. 

1872      .18,818  165,654  108,377             67,379 

1875 20,499  16J,406  111,330              61,209 

in  the  latter  year  there  were  84,981  acres  under  corn 
crops,  and  31,686  under  gieen  crops,  both  showing  a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  1B72. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  railways  iu  every  direction. 
At  Crewe  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  divides 
into  three  sections,  and  takes  its  pusseugei-s  or  goods  to 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Chester,  and  the  North.  From 
Stockport  and  Manchester  the  Cheshire  lines  run  into  the 
centre  of  the  county  and  acros.<)  Delamere  Forest  to  Chester  ; 
and  there  are  lines  from  Chester  to  Birkenhead,  to 
Jfaiichester,  to  Shrewsbury,  and  into  the  different  parts  of 
North  and  Soath  Wales. 

The  cauala,  too,  still  convey  goods  from  Euncorn  and 
EUesmere-port  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  afford 
means  of  communicatioa  between  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  the  interior  of  the  county. 

The  principal  towns  are  Chester,  Birkenhead,  Maccles- 
field, Stockport,  Northwich,  Crewe,  and  Congleton.  At 
Stockport  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  cotton  is  carried 
on,  and  Macclesfield  and  Congleton  are  the  seats  of  the 
silk  manufacture.  At  Crewe  are  situated  the  great  work- 
shops of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and 
round  the  station,  where  iu  1841  there  was  a  wooden  box 
to  take  the  tickets  and  one  solitary  farmhouse,  there  is  now 
crowded  a  population  of  nearly  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
trade  of  Northwich  and  Winsford  is  the  mannfacture  of 
salt,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  brine.  During 
tlie  year  1875  it  is  calculated  that  1,500,000  tons  of  salt 
•were  produced,  of  which  1,000,000  were  for  export,  350,000 
for  chemical  works,  100,000  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
50,000  for  domestic  use.  In  that  year  there  were  iu 
Cheshirel261  salt-pans,  employing  over  3000  men.  About 
150  men  are  engaged  in  rock-salt  mining,  and  the  carriage 
of  salt  on  tlie  llersej  aud  Weaver  employs  at  least  1000 
men  and  600  boys.  Steamera  are  now  largely  employed 
in  the  inland  navigation,  between  thirty  and  forty  being 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade. 

Besides  teing  in  part  a  manufacturing  and  iu  part  a 
purely  agricultural  county,  Cheshire,  more  perhaps  than 
any  place  except  the  districts  round  the  metropolis,  is  the 
home  of  business  men.  The  manufacturers  of  Manchester, 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
pottery  trade,  all  have  their  vilhis  here.  At  Alderley  and 
Bowdou  near  Manchester,  in  the  AVinall  hundred  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey,  at  Alsager  on  the  Staffordshire  border, 
are  to  be  found  congeries  of  the  dwellings  of  rich  men, 
which  vie  in  their  appointments  and  surroundings  with  the 
liouses  of  the  great  landowners  of  the  county.  Perhaps  uo 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  this  fact  than  that,  in  the 
return  lately  furnished  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
summary  of  the  returns  of  owners  of  land,  the  number  of 
holdings  between  1  acre  and  1 0  is  reported  to  be  3166  out  of 
a  total  number  of  23,720,  aud  the  average  rental  per  acre  is 
£24,  13s.  These  proportions  are  in  the  whole  return  for 
England  and  Wales  exceeded  only  in  the  ex-metropolitan 
parts  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  and  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Glamorganshire. 
Cheshire  is  emphatically  a  county  full  of  large  estates. 
In  the  return  just  quoted  may  be  found  the  fact  that 
the  rental  of  estates  between  5000  and  10,000  acres  amount 
to  20-4  of  the  total  value  of  the  county,  a  larger  percentage 
than  in  any  English  county  save  one.  Of  the  owners  of 
more  than  10,000  acres  Lord  Tollemache  of  Helmingham 


owns  25.380;  the  marquis  of  Cholmoudeley,  16,842; 
the  dnke  of  Westminster,  15,001  ;  Sir  Henry  Delves 
Broughtun,  13,832  ;  the  Rev.  T.  France  Hayhurst,  10,650  : 
and  Lord  Crewe,  10,148  ;  whilst  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton, 
Lord  Harrington,  Lord  Stamford  and  Warrington,  Lord 
Derby,  Sir  P.  D.  M.  Grey  Egerton,  Lord  Haddington,  Lord 
De  Tabley,  Lord  Delamere,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord 
Kib.iurey,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Mr  Legh  of  Lyme,  Mr  Leigh 
of  Adliugton,  Mr  R.  E.  Warburton,  Sir  Charles  Shakerley, 
and  Jlr  Bromley  Davenport  make  up  the  seventeen  who 
are  returned  as  owning  between  5000  and  10,000  acres 
each.  This  list  of  landowners  is  composed  of  men  whose 
names,  with  one  exception,  are  historic  in  Cheshire,  so  small, 
spite  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
have  been  the  transfers  of  the  large  estates  from  their 
original  owners  to  the  capitalists  of  the  present  day. 

For  pailiamentary  representation  the  county  is  divided 
into  East,  West,  and  Mid  Cheshire,  each  of  the  three 
sections  returning  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  East  Cheshire  the  registered  electors  in  1876  were 
6,587;  in  Mid  Cheshire,  8241;  and  in  West  Cheshire, 
10,178".  There  are  besides  represented  within  the 
county  the  boroughs  of  Maccles-field  and  Birkenhead,  part 
of  the  city  of  Che;-fer,  the  limits  of  which  extend  into 
Wales,  and  parts  of  the  boroughs  of  Warrington,  Stockport, 
Ashtou-under-Lyne,  and  Stalybridge,  all  of  which  extend 
more  or  less  into  Lancashire.  There  is  one  court  of  quarter 
sessions  iu  the  county,  which  holds  its  meetings  alternately 
at  Chester  and  Knutsford,  and  is  adjourned  from  one  place 
to  the  other  ior  the  trial  of  prisoners  at  intermediate 
sessions.  The  rateable  value  of  the  county  as  assessed  to 
the  county  rates  is  X2, 690,701. 

Perhaps  no  county  has  advanced  more  in  material 
prosperity  than  Cheshire  has  in  the  last  half-century.  In 
none  have  more  places  of  public  worship,  both  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies, 
been  erected.  In  none  have  more  schools  been  built.  The 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  are  high  ;  and  from  the 
ranks  of  that  body  has  the  army  of  engineers,  porters,  and 
high-class  artificers,  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  and  at  Crewe,  been  largely  recruited.  Yet  still 
the  county  is  cursed  with  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  and 
with  the  evil  consequences  of  that  sin,  in  a  fearful  degree. 
Whilst  serious  crime  has  decreased  steadily  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  all  the  light  offences. 

The  history  of  Cheshire  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  the  city  of  Chester.  In  the  time  of  King  Alfred  the  pre- 
sent county  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Mercia,  but  it 
was  afterwards  separated,  and  by  William  the  Conqueror  it 
was  constituted  a  county-palatine.  William  bestowed  the 
earldom  on  his  nephew  Hugo  Lupus,  and  the  title  has 
belonged  since  then  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  English 
Crown.  The  palatinate  privileges  existed  intact  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  they  were  much  curtailed  in 
favour  of  the  Crown,  and  after  the  Civil  War  of  the  Com- 
monwealth they  were  almost  wholly  removed.  The  county 
was  first  represented  in  Parliament  during  the  reign  of 
EJward  VI. 

Two  Roman  roads  traversed  Cheshire,  the  north-west 
branch  of  Watling  Street,  running  from  Chester  through 
Northwich  to  Stratford,  where  it  crossed  the  Mersey  into 
Lancashire,  aud  the  Via  Devana  which  entered  from  Salop 
and  extended  to  Chester.  Many  handsome  and  interesting 
mansions  exi^t  in  the  county,  some  of  them  being  admirable 
specimens  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  Among  the  most 
noteworthy  may  be  mentioned  Bramall  Hall  near  Stock- 
port, Brereton  Hall  near  Sandbach.  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Crewe,  and  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Westminster.  (q,  w.  I>  ) 

CHESNE.  AjfDKE  nv.     See  Ditchesite. 
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CUfiSNEY,  C'aARLE-i  Counwallis  ( 1 82G-1876),  brevet- 
colonel  in  the  coi[)9  of  Hoyal  Engineers,  born  29th 
September  1826,  was  the  thipl  son  of  Charles  CornwallL-i 
Cheaney,  captain  on  the  retiieil  list  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 
Educated  at  Tiverton  grammar  «cUool  and  Mount  Radford 
school,  Exeter,  and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  ho  obtained  his  first  commission  as 
second-lieutenant  of  eiigineors  in  18t5,  passing  out  of  the 
academy  with  distinction  at  the  head  of  hia  term.  His 
early  service  was  spent  in  the  ordinary  course  of  regimental 
duty  at  home  and  abroad,  and  being  stationed  in  New 
Zealand  during  the  Crimean  War,  ho  lost  the  opportunity 
of  serving  in  the  only  considerable  military  operations  iu 
Europe  in  which  the  present  generation  of  British  soldiers 
has  been  engaged,  while  India,  the  great  school  of  war 
for  the  English  army,  was  until  lately  closed  to  officers  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineera.  Among  the  various 
reforms  in  our  miUtary  system  which  followed  from  that 
war  was  the  impetus  given  to  military  educ;ition ;  military 
history  was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 
course  of  instruction  at  our  military  colleges,  and  in  185S 
Charles  Chesnfey,  who  had  brouglit  himself  under  notice 
by  an  essay  on  the  subject,  prepared  under  a  sort  of  com- 
petition invited  by  the  authorities,  was  appointed  professor 
of  military  history  at  Sandhurst.  In  1864  Captain  Chesney 
succeeded  Colonel  Hamley  in  the  corresponding  chair  at 
the  Staff  College.  To  the  admirable  teaiching  of  these  two 
officers  may  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  the  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  military  history  to  the  prac- 
tical business  of  war  now  manifested  throughout  the  coni- 
missioned  ranks  of  the  British  army  ;  their  published 
writings  have  been  received  with  great  favour  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  America. 

Chesney 'a  first  published  work  was  an  account  of  the 
civil  war  in  Virginia,  which  went  through  several  editions ; 
and  although  written  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  and  on 
the  partial  information  then  ava-'ablo,  it  may  still  bo  read 
with  profit.  But  the  work  which  attained  the  greatest 
reputation  was  his  Jfatet/oo  Lectures,  prepared  from  the 
note?  of  lectures  orally  delivered  at  the  Staff  College.  Up 
to  this  time  the  English  literature  on  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  although  voluminous,  was  made  up  of  personal 
reminiscences  of  actors  in  the  great  scjene,  or  of  formal 
records  such  as  Siborne's  accurate  but  tedious  narrative, 
useful  materials  for  history  rather  than  history  itself; 
the  French  accounts  have  mainly  taken  tlie  form  of 
fiction,  the  so-called  history  of  L-iuinrtlne  being  as  much 
a  work  of  fancy  as  the  romance  of  Victor  Hugo,  while  the 
professedly  sober  pages  of  Thieis  are  not  mucli  more  to  be 
relied  on.  In  Chesney's  lucid  and  vigorou.s  account  of  the 
momentous  struggle,  while  it  illustrates  both  the  strategy 
and  tactics  which  culminated  in  the  final  catastrophe,  the 
mistakes  committed  by  Napoleon  are  laid  1 'are,  and  for  the 
first  time  an  English  writer  is  found  to  point  out  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  great  duke  wore  not  wholly  faultless. 
Yet  such  criticism  is  in  truth  the  sincerest  praise,  since  to 
those  who,  knowing  anything  of  war,  know  that  even  the 
highest  combinations  are  at  best  a  groping  in  partial  dark- 
ness, the  capacity  of  a  great  leader  will  bo  more  perfectly 
appreqiated  by  a  right  estimate  of  his  hii-^takes  than  by  a 
blind  attribution  of  infallibility.  And  in  the  Waterloo 
Let"res  the  Prussians  are  for  the  first  time  credited  by  an 
English  pen  with  their  proper  share  in  the  victory.  On 
this  point  thorn  had  hitherto  been  an  English  as  well  as  a 
Napoleonic  legend.  Tiie  Waterjor.  Lectures  attracted  much 
attention  abroad  as  well  as  at  homo ;  on  the  appearance  of 
the  French  edition,  published  at  Brussels,  another  account 
of  the  campaign,  .written  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  and  quitp  in  the  spirit  of  the  Napoleonic 
legend,  was  published  immediately  afterwards  in  Paris  in  a 


co\cr  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  Brussels  edition,  and 
with  the  obviou.s  intention  that  it  should  circulate  ia  place 
of  the  other, — a  delicate  test  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
original  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government. 

Chertuey  was  for  many  years  a  constant  contributor  to 
the  newspaper  press  and  to  periodic  literature,  devoting 
himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  critic^  treatment  of 
military  operations,  and  professional  subjects  generally. 
Some  of  his  essays  on  military  biography,  contributed 
mainly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  afterwards  published 
separately'.  His  style  is  forcible,  easy,  and  eminently  clear, 
his  judgment  impartial  and  sagacious,  and  although  his 
mode  of  treating  military  operations  may  be  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
moral  element  in  war — the  infirmities  of  troops  and  the 
blunders  of  generals, — it  may  be  said  on  the  other  baud 
that  the  whole  truth  is  never  told  about  battles  at  the  time, 
and  cannot  be  found  out  afterwards,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  the  less  there  is  of  the  personal  in  history,  and  the 
broader  and  more  general  the  statement,  the  nearer  will  the 
historian  come  to  describing  what  happened. 

In  1868  Charles  Chesney,  who  on  promotion  to  field 
rank  had  returned  to  regimental  duty,  was  appouited  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Military  Education 
which  sat  during  that  and  the  following  year,  under  the 
presidency  first  of  Earl  de  Grey  and  afterwards  of  Lord 
Dufi"erin,  and  to  whose  recommendations  are  due  the 
improved  organization  of  our  military  colleges,  and  the 
development  of  military  education  throughout  the  principal 
military  stations  of  the  British  army.  In  1871,  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  war,  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  France  and  Germany,  and 
furnished  to  the  Government  a  series  of  valuable  reports 
on  the  different  siege  operations  which  had  been  carried 
out  during  the  war,  including  especially  the  two  sieges  of 
Paris,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  fortresses  and  military 
condition  and  organization  of  the  two  powers.  These 
reports  were  published  in  a  large  volume,  only  a  few  copies 
of  which  have  been  issued  confidentially. 

Never  seeking  regimental  or  staff  preferment,  Colonel 
Chesney  never  obtained  any,  but  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  qmte  unique  position  in  the  army,  altogether  apart 
from  and  above  his  actual  place  in  it.  Consulted  by 
officers  of  all  grades  on  professional  matters,  his  ready  and 
vigorous  pen  was  often  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  illustrate  and  defend  in  the  press  the  different 
-measures  of  reform  lately  adopted  in  military  organization  ; 
while  probably  few  Lave  done  more  to  raise  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  English  army  and  its  estimation  in'  that 
respect  among  the  more  intelligent  spirits  of  foreign  armies. 
Constantly  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  he  was  nevertheless 
laborious  and  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  while  managing  also  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his 
time  to  charitable  and  religious  offices.  He  was  abstemi- 
ous to  a  fault ;  and,  overwork  of  both  mind  and  body  tell- 
ing at  last  on  a  frail  constitution,  he  died  after  a  short 
illness  on  the  19th  March  1876,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine 
years,  to  the  regret  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends  both  within  and  without  the  service,  to 
whom  ho  had  become  endeared  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
his  generous,  self-denying,  and  sympathetic  disposition. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  serving  as  Coiamauding 
Royal  Engineer  of  the  London  district. 

Colonel  Cliesiicy's  principal  works  were: — J  Mililury  View  of 
Jireent  Cavtpitiffns  in  Virginia  and  Manjlund^  1863;  Campaigns  in 
Vin/iniaand  Maryfand,  2d  edition,  1865;  The  Milil'irt)  Resources 
qf  Prussia  and  France,  and  Recent  Chamjes  in  the  Art  of  War; 
Essays  by  Charles  C/usiicy  and  Henry  Beeve,  republished  jointly 
from  i\m  Edinburgh  Review 'Ml 0;  JValerloo  Lectures,  3d  edition, 
1874 ;  Essays  in  Modem  Military  Biography,  reprinted  chiefly  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  1874.  (G.  C.) 
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OHESS,  fiaiply  defined,  is  an  intellectual  pa-^time.  It 
recreates  not  so  much  by  way  of  amusement  properly  so 
termed,  as  by  taking  possession  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
diverting  them  from  their  accustomed  grooves.  The 
cerebral  organ,  after  being  much  occupied  iu  business,  or 
greatly  -svorried  by  cares,  or  in  any  way  beset  by  painful 
reflections,  iindiin  the  absorbing  and  abstracting  properties 
of  chess  that  temporary  relief  which  lighter  pastimes  will 
not  always  afford.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Cares  are  caused  by  looking  forward  to  or  apprehending 
things  to  come,  and,  as  such,  are  neutralized  by  that  fore- 
sight which  the  conduct  of  a  game  of  chess  demands. 
Agftiu,  mental  perturbations,  hosvever  much  varied,  can  but 
be  the  employment  of  the  imagining  and  reasoning  facul- 
ties in  the  digestion  of  the  particular  cause  of  annoyance  or 
pain  ;  but  these  same  faculties  are  required,  and  their 
exclusive  exercise  demanded,  in  providing  for  the  emergen- 
cies of 'the  intellectual  combat,  and  in  solving  the  ever 
varying  problems  that  arise  in  the  course  thereof.  It  is 
very  commonly  supposed  that  chess  w  a  difficult  game, 
whether  to  acquire  or  practise.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake. 
The  moves  may  be  learned  in  half  an  hour,  and  a  week's 
practice  will  evoke  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill  to  afford 
ple.isure  both  to  the  learner  and  his  tutor.  The  intelligent 
novice  will  soon  be  convinced  that  an  ignorant  manipulation 
of  the  pieces  does  not  conduce  to  success,  and  he  will  seek 
for  instruction  iu  the  right  manner  of  opening  the  game ; 
the  various  debuts  are  after  all  simple,  and  he  will  fiud  no 
difficulty  iu  acquiring  them  one  after  the  other.  Sis  months 
will  suffice  for  this  purpose  if  his  undei-standing  be  not 
enslaved  by  obstinacy,  indolence,  or  self-esteem,  and  the 
rest  goes  with  his  natural  capacity.  A  merely  axerage  in- 
telligence is  sufficient  for  a  very  fail  amount  of  proficiency 
and  strength  ,  while  intellect  not  much  above  the  common 
mean  will  suffice  (assuming  here  natural  aptitude)  to  lead 
right  up  to  the  second  class  of  players,  viz.,  those  to  whoiu 
the  masters  of  the  game  can  only  concede  the  small  odds 
of  "  pawn  and  move."  Those  wishing  to  improve  will  find 
\t  very  beneficial  to  play  upon  even  terms  with  players 
stronger  than  themselves  ;  for  a  pei-sbteuce  in  taking  odds, 
besides  having  a  discouraging  and  debilitating  effect  upon 
the  weaker  player,  takes  the  game  out  of  its  proper  grooves, 
and  tends  to  produce  positions  not  naturally  arising  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  game  as  developed  from  the  recog- 
nized openings.  In  fact,  the  reception  of  odds  incapacitates 
J  plaj-er  from  acquiring  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  chess,  and  from  comprehending  the  latent 
peanings  and  conceptions  upou  which  combinations  and  a 
proper  plan  of  warfare  are  founded  ;  while,  upon  the  con- 
trary, playing  on  ev«n  terms  throws  the  combatant  at  once 
upon'  his  own  judgment,  and  by  causing  him  to  study  his 
opponent's  play,  leads  necessardy  to  a  material  improvement 
ju  his  own  style. 

To  turn  now  to  the  elements  of  the  game.  The  accora- 
pivnyin"  diagrams  represent  chess  boards,  and  it  will  be 
perceived  that  they  respectively  consist  of  sixty-four 
checkered  squares. 

In  diagram  1  the  chessmen  aie  arranged  as  they  should  be 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  while  diagram  2  shows 
the  denomination  of  the  squares  according  to  the  English 
and  German  sy*<tems  of  notation,  to  be  explained  hereafter. 
Under  diagram  1  are  the  names  of  the  various  "  Pieces,"  for 
no  the  superior  officers  are  termed— each  side,  white  and 
black,  having  a  king,  a  queen,  two  rooks,  two  knights,  and 
two  bishops.  The  eight  common  men  in  front  are  called 
I'awus. 

Moves  of  lui;  diffekext  C'iiEssME>f  — lirlefly  described, 
the  powers  of  the  various  iiiecef  ami  of  the  panns  are  as 

il)ll'-'«S. 

The  kin^  uuy  move  m  any  direction — forward,  back 


ward,  laterally,  or  diagonally  ;    but  he  tan  move  oniy  oi  e 
square  at  a  time.     Under  certain  conditions  he  has  once  iii 


Book.     Knlgbt.  lilbliop.   Queen.     King.    Bishop.  Enlght.    Kook. 

WHITE. 

Dlaoram  1. — Showing  the  arrangement  oi  the  pieces  at  the 

couinieucenient  of  a  came. 

the  game  a  peculiar  privilege  called  castling,  which  will  be 
explained  further  on. 

The  queen  moves  in  any  straight  or  diagonal  direction, 
whether  forward,  backward,  or  laterally.  There  is  no  limit 
to  her  range,  except  when  her  progress  is  stopped  by  any 
piece  or  pawn.  She  is  the  most  powerful  piece  on  the 
board,  for  her  action  is  a  union  of  those  of  the  rook  au^ 

BLACK. 
a  b  c  d  e  f  a  h 


bsyO^jVib  fcsgt)  '&K  b!;  bay  ibsQ^bs^yibsJiiyi 
qr8qk'8  0B8  ga  K8  KB  8  KK'8  kr*j| 
?'gb,  2,M0  ^fib.  2b  ^EM-  zayi  ?,mm  2a>i 

,QR^QK'7!c^&!^    Q7  |k7    KB  7  KK'7  KR7 

cubs^Mb  eao'  cb'oi  ?a>:  Cj^i>ieMM 

QR6QK'6  QB6     q6 

7'y&^)Hb  vab    vd 

£|P5'QK'^5  qS5      05 

sat)s,>ib  gab    sb 


K6  KB6  KK'6  KR6 

yy  '7QM  %Mvt  vax 

K5  KB  5  KK'5  KR5 

9>1  S  a«  S,'H>1  ^HVI 


QR4QK'^'QB«  Qi'4  K4  K3iKK'4KR.4 
9)jij9,»0'9St3  9  0  9'Vl  9  an  9,»y  9a>l 
.QR3  QK'3  QB3^    Q3      KJ ^  KB  3  JKK'3  KR3 

'/.aOt,MlDILat)^.l);  l'Sj  fZllpLj-MM  tax 

QR2  QK'2^QB2      q2      K2     kBVKK'2  KRf; 

satD8;»0  8ab    sb  sh  g  a>i  8,>im  8HV< 

a  b  c  d  e  f  a  l> 

WHITE. 
DiAGBAM  2. Showing  EDglish  and  German  Methods  of  Notation. 

bishop.  At  the  commencement  of  the  game  the  queen 
always  stands  upon  a  square  of  her  own  colour. 

The  rooks  move  in  straight  lines — forward,  backward,  or 
laterally  ;  they  can  not  move'diagonally.  Their  range  is,  like 
the  queen's,  unlimited. 

The  bishops  move  diagonally  in  any  direction  whether 

backward   or  forward.     They   have   an  unlimited    range, 

i  with  the  same  exception    as  before      It    is  evident  that 
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Dinfrram  3, 


bishops  standing  originally  cu  differeatly  coloured  squares 
can  never  meet. 

The  knigbts  have  u  mod?  of  moving  which  it  is  not  easy 
So  describe.     Their  range  is  not  unlimited,  like  that  of  the 
pieces  just  noticed,  but  is  restricted  in  a  particular  way. 
They    move  from  cue    comer  of   any    rectangle  of   three 
siiuare-i  by  two  to  the  opposite  corner  ;  thus,  in  diagram  3, 
the   white  knight  can  move  to  the  square 
occupied   by  the   black  one  and  nice  oei-sa. 
Tu    iUustrate    the    move    further,    suppo-se 
tiiat  in  diagram  2  a  knight  stands  on  the 
square  marked  K4  counting  from  the  white 
side  of  the  board;  that  kuight  can  move  to 
any  of  the  following  pquares.  vi^.,  to  K  B  2, 
Q  2,  K  Kt  3.  Q  B  3.  K  Kt  5.  Q  B  5.  K  B 
6,  and  Q  6.     The  squares  which  the  knight 
appeal's  to  pass  over  in  moving  may  be  occu- 
pied by  other  picres,  but  his  move  has  uo  thing  whatever 
tj  do  with  those  intervening  squares      A  knight  may  thus 
vault  over  any  piece  or  pawn,  whether  adverse  or  friendly; 
the  kaights  are  the- only  pieces  which  possess  this  privi- 
lege.    It  wUl  be  perceived  that  the  locus  of  the  kuight, 
unlike  that  of  the  bishop,  changes  colour  at  every  move. 

The  king,  queen,  rooks,  and  bishops  may  capture  any 
fojmiu  which  stands  anywhere  within  their  respective 
ranges ;  and  the  knights  can  capture  the  adverse  men 
which  stand  upon  the  squares  to  which  they  can  leap.  A 
captups  is  effected  by  the  piece  which  takes  occupying  the 
square  of  the  piece  which  is  taken,  the  latter  being  then 
removed  from  the  board.  The  king  canuot  capturo  any 
min  which  is  protected  b)'  .mother  man. 

The  motions  and  capturing  p)wer3  of  the  pawns  are  as 
follows :  —Each  pawn  for  his  first  move  may  advance 
either  one  or  two  squares  straight  forward,  but  afterwards 
on*  square  ouly,  and  (his  whether  upon  starting  he 
esercised  his  privilege  of  moving  two  squares  or  not.  A 
pawn  can  never  move  backwards.  He  can  only  capture 
diagonally, — that  is  to  say,  if  any  adverse  piece  or  pawn 
stand  upon  the  first  diagonal  square,  either  to  right  or 
left,  such  adverse  piece  or  pawn  cm  be  captured  aud 
removed  from  the  board,  the  captor  taking  its  place,  but 
a  pawn  cannot  lake  any  man  standing  directly  in  front  of 
it.  lu  other  words,  a  pawu  moves  straight  forward  except 
when  he  captures,  in  which  ca'e  he  moves  diagonally,  and 
for  capturing  purposes  he  can  only,  oven  for  his  first  move, 
advance  one  square.  When  a  pawn  arrives  at  an  eighth 
square,  viz.,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  board,  he  may"b6 
promoted,  that  is  to  say,  ho  may,  at  the  option  of  his  owner, 
become  a  queen,  rook,  bishop,  or  knight  :  and  it  matters* 
nut  how  many  queens  or  other  pieces  a  player  may  have 
on  the  board  at  one  time. 

Check  and  C'hkckmate. — The  king  can  never  be 
captured,  but  when  any  piece  or  jiawn  attacks  him,  he  is 
said  to  be  "  in  check,"  and  the  fact  of  his  being  so  attacked 
should  be  announced  by  the  adverse  player  saying"  check," 
wlvoreupon  the  king  must  move  from  the  square  he 
occupies,  or  bo  screened  from  the  check  by  the  interposition 
of  one  of  his  own  men,  or  the  atticking  piece  must  be 
capture  I.  If,  however,  the  king,  b.dng  thus  in  check, 
cannot  move  to  another  square  without  being  still  in  check, 
and  there  is  no  piece  or  pawn  which  can  be  interposed,  and 
the  checking  piece  or  pawn  cannot  bo  taken,  then  it  w 
"  checkmate,"  whereupon  the  game  terminates,  the  player 
whoso  king  has  been  thus  checkmated  being  the  losnr.  | 
The  position  of  the  king  when  in  check  bouig  the  same  as  i 
th  it  of  any  piece  when  exposed  to  be  captured,  with  the 
only  iliTerence  that  the  kin?  cannot  bo  taken,  it  follows 
that  the  pawn  gives  check  just  in  the  same  way  that  be 
captures,  viz.,  diagonally.     One  king  cannot  give  check  to 


the  other,  nor  can  a  king  be  moved  into  check. 
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Stalemate. — When  tlie  king  is  not  in  check,  but  his 
owner  has  no  move  left  save  such  as  would  place  the  king 
in  check,  this  is  "  stalemate,"  and  the  game  is  drawn. 

Castling. — This  is  a  peculiar  move  permitted  to  the 
king  once  in  the  game  ;  it  is  performed  in  combination 
with  either  the  king's  rook  or  the  queen's  rook,  and  in 
either  case  by  the  king  being  moved  two  squares  laterally, 
while  the  rook  is  placed  on  the  other  side  of  him.  But 
the  king  cannot  castle  after  having  been  moved,  nor  with 
a  rook  that  has  moved,  nor  when  any  piece  either  white  or 
black  stands  between  him  and  the  rook,  nor  if  he  is  in 
check,  nor  when  he  has  to  cross  over  a  square  commanded 
by  an  adverse  piece  or  pawn  ;  the  rook  can,  however,  move 
from  or  cross  over  such  a  square.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  after  castling  with  the  king's  rook  the  latter  will  occupy 
the  K  B  square,  while  the  king  stands  on  the  K  Kt  square, 
and  if  with  the  queen's  rook,  the  latter  will  occupy  the 
queen's  square  while  the  king  stands  on  the  Q  B  square. 
This  move  will  easily  be  undei stood  with  the  aid  of  dia- 
gram 2. 

Taking  en  Passant. — This  is  a  privilege  possessed  by 
any  of  the  pawns  under  the  following  circumstances  : — If 
a  pawu,  say  of  the  white  colour,  stands  upon  a  fifth  square, 
say  upon  K  5  counting  from  the  white  side,  and  a  black 
pawn  in  the  supposed  case  moves  to  Q  4  or  K  B  4  counting 
from  the  black  side,  the  white  pawn  can  take  the  black 
pawu  "  en  passant."  For  the  purposes  of  such  capture  the 
latter  is  dealt  with  as  though  he  had  only  moved  to  Q  3  or 
K  B  3,  and  the  white  pawn  taking  him  diagonally  then 
occupies  the  square  the  captured  pawn  would  have  reached 
had  he  moved  but  one  square. 

Drawn  Game. — This  ari.ses  from  a  stalemate  (noticed 
above),  or  from  either  player  not  having  sufBcieut  force 
wherewith  to  effect  checkmate,  as  when  there  are  only  two 
kings  left  on  the  board,  or  king  and  bishop  ugainst  king, 
/or  king  and  one  or  even  two  knights  against  king.  The 
same  consequence  follows  from  either  player  being  able  to 
give  perpetual  check  to  the  adverse  king.  There  are  also 
cases  in  which  one  of  the  players  can  call  upon  the  other 
to  give  checkmate  in  fifty  noves,  the  result  of  failure  being 
that  the  game  is  drawn.  The  right  to  make  this  requisi- 
tion arises  in  various  positions,  to  exi>lain  all  of  which 
would  take  up  much  space  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  when 
neither  side  has  any  pawns  left  on  the  board  the  player 
with  the  inferior  force  may  make  the  fifty  moves  cafl. 

Other  Chess  Terms. — A  "  minor  piece"  means  either 
a  knight  or  bishop,  "  Gaining  the  exchange "  signifies 
giving  a  minor  piece  in  exchange  for  a  rook.  A  "  passed 
pawn"  is  one  that  has  no  adverae  pawn  either  in  front  or 
on  either  of  the  adjoining  files.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  that  a  "file"  is  pimply  a  line  of  squares  extending 
vertically  from  one  end  of  the  boird  to  the  other.  There 
are  therefore  eight  files,  and  they  are  respectively  named 
after  the  pieces  which  occupy  the  first  squares  on  either 
side,  as,  e.g.,  the  "  king's  file,"  which  extends  from  one 
king  to  the  other,  and  so  forth.  An  "  open  file  "  i-'  one 
on  which  no  piece  or  pawn  of  either  colour  is  standing. 
"  Gambit  "  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Italian  (/ati.f'cllo,  a 
tripping  up  of  the  heeU  ;  it  is  a  term  used  to  signify  an 
opeuiug  ill  which  a  pawn  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  ah  attack. 
An  "opening,"'  or  "  diibut,"  is  acert^iin  set  method  of  com- 
mencing the  game  ;  there  are  regular  and  irrcgulai  optnings. 
A  "  check  by  discovery  "  is  given  when  a  player,  by  moving 
onb  of  his  piece.^,  checks  with  another  of  tliciii.  - '  Double 
heck,"  as  its  name  implies,  means  attacking  th^,  king  at 
once  with  two  pieces, — one  of  the  pieces  in  this  case  giving 
check  by  discovery. 

Vall'e  of  the  PiECEr'. — The  relative  worth  ot  the  che-.s- 
meii  cannot  be  definitely  stated  un  account  of  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  their  powers  acci/rdiug  to  the  position  of  thy 
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game,  but  striking  an  average,  and  taking  the  pawu  as  the 
unit,  the  following  will  be  an  estimate  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes  : — pawn  1,  bishop  3'25,  knight  3  25, 
rook  5,  queen  9 '50.  Three  minor  piece*  may  more  ofteu 
than  not  be  advautageoasly  exchanged  for  the  queen.  The 
knight  is  generally  stronger  than  the  bishop  in  the  enJ 
game,  but  two  bishops  are  usually  stronger  than  two  kni^ts, 
more  esjiecially  in  open  positions. 

Laws. — The  laws  of  chess  differ,  although  not  very 
materially,  iu  different  countries.  Various  steps  have  been 
taken,  but  as  yet  without  succes.a,  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
a  universally  authoritative  code.  In  competitions  among 
English  players  thi  particular  laws  to  be  observed  are 
specially  agreed  on, — the  regulations  most  generally  adopted 
being  those  laid  down  at  length  in  Staunton's  C/iess  fiaxis, 
or  the  modification  of  the  Pratis  laws  issued  iu  the  name 
of  the  British  Ches.s  Association  in  1862. 

The  following  rules  may  be  here  indicated.'  The  board 
must  be  ao  placed  that  each  combatant  has  a  white  square 
in  his  right  hand  corner.  A  player  touching  any  of  his 
own  men  or  those  of  his  adversary  (except  accidentally) 
without  previously  saying  "j'adoube  ,"  or  "  I  adjust,"  or 
words  to  that  effect,  may  be  compelled  to  move  or  capture 
^as  the  case  may  be)  the  man  so  touched  ;  if  this  cannot  be 
done  he  must  move  his  king,  but  if  that  be  likewise  im- 
possible, there  is  then  no  penalty.  If  a  player  make  a  false 
or  illegal  move  or  capture,  he  must,  at  the  choice  of  his 
opponent,  and  according  to  the  case,  move  his  own  man 
legally,  capture  the  man  legally,  or  move  any  other  man 
legally  movable.  In  practice,  the  usual  demand  is  that 
the  offender  shall  move  his  king.  After  four  moves  have 
besn  made  on  each  side,  any  such  illegality  is  waived,  and 
the  game  must  be  played  out  as  it  stands.  Should  the 
king  be  left  in  check,  all  the  moves  subsequently  made 
mnst  be  retraced  and  the  check  replied  to. 

Modes  of*  Notation. — The  English  and  German 
systems  of  notation  (i.e.,  the  manner  of  describing  the 
moves  made  in  a  game)  are  different.  According  to  the 
English  method  each  player  counts  from  his  own  side  of 
the  board,  and  the  moves  are  denoted  according  to  the 
names  of  the  files  and  the  numbers  of  the  squares.  Thus 
when  a  player  for  his  first  move  advances  the  king's  pawn 
two  squares,  it  is  described  as  follows  : — "  1  P  to  K  4;"  for 
the  pawn  has  moved  to  thefouith  square  of  the  king's  file. 
The  following  moves  of  the  Giuoco  Piano  Opening,  with 
the  aid  of  diagram  2,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  principles  of  the  British  notation,  wherein  it  may  also 
be  obaerved  that  only  the  initials  of  the  pie'  es  are  now 
used. — 

Whitb.  Black. 

1.  P  to  K  4  1.  P  to  K  4 

2.  K  Kt  to  K  B  3  2.  Q  Kt  to  Q  P.  3 

(i.e..  King's  Knight  to  the  (i.e..  Queen's  Knight  to  the 

third  square  of  the  King's  third  square  of  the  Quecu's 

Bishop's  file.)  Bishop's  file.) 

3.  K  B  to  Q  B  4  3.  K  B  to  Q  B  4 

(King's  Bishop  to  the  fourth  (same   as    While's    third 

square     of    the     Queen's  move). 
Bishop's  file.^ 

4.  P  to  Q  B  3  4.  K  Kt  to  K  B  3 

(Pawn  to  the   third  sqnare.  (same    as    White's    second 

of  the  Q  B  file.)  move  ) 

5.  P  to  Q  4  5.  P  takes  P 

(Pawc  to  the  fourth   pqnare  ^Killg'.s  Pawn  takes  White's 

of  the  Queen's  file,)  Queen's  Pawn.) 

6.  P  takes  P  6.   K  B  to  Q  Kt  5  (ch) 
(Queen's     Bishop's      Pswn  (King's  Bishop  to  the  fifth 

takes  Pawn     at    the    fifth  square     of    the     Queen's 

square     of      the     adverse  knight's  file,  giving  check 

Queeik's  file.)  to  the  White  King.) 

It  is  now  usual  to  express  the  notation  as  concisely  as 
possible  ;  thus,  the  thiid  moves  of  White  and  Black  would 


be  given  as  3  B  to  B  4,  because  it  is  clear  that  only  th« 
fourth  square  of  the  queen's  bishop's  file  is  intended.  In 
like  manner  White's  fourth  move  would  be  described  as 
4  P  to  B  3,  and  Black's  fourth  move  as  4  Kt  to  B  3. 
Sometimes  instead  of  the  word  "  takes  "  a  cross  is  used, 
thus— 6  P  X   P. 

The  German  notation  employs  the  alphabetical  characters 
«,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  p,  and  h,  proceeding  from  left  to  right,  and 
the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  running  upwards, 
these  being  always  calculated  from  the  White  side  of  the 
board  (see  diagram  2).  Thus  the  White  Queen's  Book's 
square  is  al  ;  the  Black  Queen's  Rook's  square,  a8 ;  the 
White  Queen's  square  is  d\ ;  the  Black  Queen's  square,  do; 
the  White  Kmg's  square,  e\  ;  the  Black  King's  square,  e8, 
and  so  with  the  other  pieces  and  squares.  The  German 
names  of  the  pieces  are  as  follows: — King,  .ffoHt^,-  Queen, 
Dame,  Rook,  Thurm;  Bishop,  Laufer;  Knight,  Springer; 
Pawn,  Bauer. 

The  initals  oiily  of  the  pieces  are  given,  the  pawn."} 
[Baueru)  beiug  understood.  The  Germans  use  the  follow- " 
iog  signs  in  th'»ir  notation,  viz. : — for  "  check  "  (+) ;  "  check- 
m.ita"(t);  "takes"  (:);  "castles  on  King's  side"  (0-0); 
"castles  on  Queen's  side"  (0-0-0)  j  for  "best  move"  a 
note  of  admiration  (!) ;  for  "  weak  move  "  a  note  of  inter- 
rogntiou  (?).  The  Giuoco  Piano  Opening  moves  just  ren- 
dered in  the  English  will  now  be  given  in  the  German  nota- 
tion, which  will  make  the  latter  easily  intelligible  : — 

Whitb.  Black. 

1.  e2-e4  1.  e7-e5 

2.  S  gl-f3  2.  S  b8-c6 

3.  L  fl-c4  3.  L  f8-c5 

4.  c2-c3  4.  Sg8-f6! 

5.  d2-d4  5.  e5-d4: 

6.  c3-d4r  6.  L  c5-b4  + 

Both  in  the  English  and  German  notations  .the  moves 

are  often  rendered  in  a  tabular  form,  thus  : — 1.  7; — „-,, 

P  to  K.  4 

e2-e4 
1.  -z — -,    the    moves  above    the  line    being  White's   and 
e7-e5'  ° 

below  the  lins  Black's. 

iLLtrsTRATiVE  Games. — There    are    various    text-books 

upon  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  games,  to  one  or  other 

of  which  the  learner  should  have  recourse.      Some  of  them 

are  mentioned  further  on  ;    but  it  would   be  invidious  to 

enter  upon  any  comparison  of  merits,  or  to  recommend  anj' 

work  in  particular.     The  following  are  given  as  indicative 

LHustrations    of   certain    of    the    leading   openings ;   but, 

necessarily,  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  impart  detailed 

instruction  on  this  important  branch  of  the  game  : — 


Giuoco  Piano. 

YTbitv. 

Black. 

1. 

PtoK4                             ]. 

P  to  K  4 

2. 

K  Kt  to  B  3                      2. 

Q  Kt  to  13  3 

3. 

B  to  B  4                             3. 

B  to  B  4 

4. 

P  to  B  3                              4. 

Kt  to  K  B  3 

5. 

P  to  Q  4                             5. 

P  takes  P 

6. 

P  takes  P                              6. 

B  to  Kt  5  (ch) 

7. 

B  to  Q  2                            7. 

B  takes  B(ch) 

8. 

Q  Kt  takes  B                      8. 

Pto  Q  4 

9. 

P  takes  P                            9. 

K  Kt  takes  P 

10. 

Q  to  Kt  3                         10. 

Q  Kt  to  K  2 

11. 

Castles  (K'sside)            11. 
Even  game. 

Rut/  Lopez. 

Castles 

■White. 

Black. 

1. 

PtoK4                              1. 

P  to  K  4 

2. 

K  Kt  to  B  3                      2. 

Q  Kt  to  B  3 

3. 

B  to  Kt  5                           3. 

P  to  Q  R  3 

CHESS 


White. 

Black. 

4. 

BtoRi 

4.   Kt  to  B  3 

5. 

Ptu  Q  4 

5.  P  takes  P 

6. 

PtoK  5 

6.  Kt  to  K  5 

7. 

Castles 

7.  B  to  K  2 

8. 

R  to  K  8q 

8.  Kt  to  B  4 

9. 

B  takes  Kt 

9.  Q  P  takes  B 

10. 

Kt  takes  P 

10.  Castles 

11. 

Kt  to  Q  B  3 

11.  PtoK  B  3 
Even  game. 

Scotch  Gambit. 

White. 

Black. 

1. 

PtoK  4 

1.   P  to  K  4 

2. 

K  Kt  to  B  3 

2.   Q  Kt  to  B  3 

3. 

P  toQ  4 

3.   P  takes  P 

4. 

B  to  Q  B  4 

4.   B  to  B  4 

5. 

P  to  B3 

5.  Kt  to  B  3 

6.  P  takes  P 

The  positioa  here  arrived  at  is  the  same  as  in  the  Giuoco 
Piano  opening  above. 


Emiii  Gambit. 

White. 

Black. 

1. 

PtoK  4 

1.  P  tu  K  4 

2. 

K  Kt  to  B  3 

2.   Q  Kt  to  B 

3. 

B  to  B  4 

3.  B  to  B  4 

4. 

P  to  Q  Kt  4 

4.   B  takes  Kt 

5. 

Pto  B3 

5.  B  to  B  4 

6. 

PtoQ4 

6.  P  takes  P 

7. 

Castles 

7.  P  to  Q  3 

8. 

P  takes  P 

8.  B  to  Kt  3 

White  has  for  bis  ninth  muve  three  approved  con- 
tinuations, vii.,  B  to  Kt  2,  P  to  Q  5,  and  Kt  to  B  3.  To 
take  one  of  them. — 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
11. 
lo. 


Pto  Q  5 
B  to  Kt  2 
B  to  Q  3 
Kt  to  B  3 
Kt  to  K  2 
Q  to  Q  2 
K  to  R  so 


9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 


16.  Q  R  to  B  sq 


Kt  to  R  4 

Kt  to  K  2 
Castles 
Kt  to  Kt  3 

13.  P  to  Q  B  4 

14.  P  to  B  3 

15.  B  to  B  2 

16.  R  to  Kt  eq 


The  game  may  be  considered  about  evex 
Kin^t  Antghft  Gambit  (pro/jer). 


White. 

1. 

Pto  K  4 

2. 

P  to  K  B  4 

3. 

K  Kt  to  B  3 

4. 

Bto  B4 

5. 

Castles 

6. 

PtoQ4 

7. 

Pto  B  3 

BUAOK. 

P  to  K  4 
P  takes  P 
P  to  K  Kt  4 
I  to  Kt  2 

5.  P  to  Q  3 

6.  P  to  K  R  3 

7.  Kt  to  K  2 


]. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Black  Las  the  advantage. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


White. 
P  to  K  4 
P  to  K  B  4 
Kt  to  K  B  3 
P  to  K  R  4 
Kt  to  K  5 
B  to  B  4 
P  takr-9  P 
Pto  Q  4 
B  takes  P 
B  takea  Kt 
Castles 


AUg'iier-Kietfit:h  Gambit 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11 


Bl.\ck. 
Pto  K4 
P  takes  P 
P  to  K  Kt  4 
P  to  Kt  5 
K  Kt  to  B  3 
P  to  Q  4 
B  to  Kt  2 
Castles 
Kt  takes  ] 
Q  takes  P  . 
P  to  Q  E  4 


Black  has  the  better  game. 


1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


White. 
PtoK  4 
r  to  K  B  4 
B  to  B  4 
B  takes  P 
K  to  B  eq 
K  Kt  to  B  3 
P  to  Q  4 
Pto  K  R  4 
Kt  to  B  3 
K  to  Kt  sq 
Kt  to  K  .■} 
P  takes  B 
Q  to  B  sq 
P  takes  P 
Q  to  Kt  2 


Kiii^t  Bishoji'i  Gambit. 

Black. 


/ 
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1.  P  to  K-  4 

2.  P  takes  F 

3.  P  to  Q  4 

4.  Q  to  R  5  (ch) 

5.  P  to  K  Kt  4 

6.  Q  to  R  4 

7.  B  to  Kt  2 

8.  P  to  K  R  3 

9.  Kt  to  K  2 

10.  P  to  Kt  5 

11.  B  takes  Kt 

12.  Q  takes  K  P 

13.  P  to  B  6 

14.  Q  to  Kt  6  (ch) 


Drawn  game. 
Halvio  Gambit. 


AVniTE. 

1.  P  to  K  4  1. 

2.  P  to  K  B4  2. 

3.  K  Kt  to  B  3  3. 

4.  B  to  B  4  4. 

5.  Kt  to  K  5  5. 

6.  K  tj  B  sq  6. 

7.  P  to  Q  4  7. 

8.  Kt  to  Q  B  3  8. 

9.  Kt  to  Q  3  9. 

10.  K  takes  P  10. 

11.  Kt  to  Q  B  4  11. 

12.  B  to  K  3  ■     12. 

13.  Q  Kt  to  Q  iT  13. 
U.  P  to  B  3 

■^^^lite  has  a  slight  advantage, 


Blaci. 
Pto  K  4 
P  takes  P 
P  to  K  Kt  4 
P  to  Kt  5 
Q  to  R  5  (ch) 
Kt  to  K  R  3 
P  to  B  6 
P  toQ  3 
P  takes  P(ch) 
B  to  Kt  2 
Kt  to  B  3 
Castles 
Q  toQsq 


PtoK  4 


2. 


iluzio 
P  to  K  B  4 
P  takes  P 


G'imbit. 

„     K  Kt  lo  B  3 


PtoK4 

White. 
Castles 
Q  tAes  P 
P  to  K  5 
P  to  Q  3 
B  to  Q  2 
Kt  to  B  3 

11.  Q  R  to  K  sq 

12.  R  to  K  4 
Q  B  takes  P 
Q  to  K  2 
B  takes  B  P 
P  to  K  R  4 
Kt  takes  P 
B  takes  Kt 
Q  R  to  K  B  4 
B  takes  B 
R  to  K  4 
K  takes  R 
K  to  Kt  sq 

And  Black  has 


4. 


E  lo  B  4 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


13. 
14. 

15 
16. 
17. 
16. 
19. 
20. 
2L 
22. 
23! 


PtoKKt4 
Black. 
5.  P  takes  Kt 
6    Q  to  B  3 

7.  Q  takes  P 

8.  B  to  B  3 
Kt  to  K  2 
Q  Kt  to  B  3 
Q  to  K  B  4 
Castles 
B  to  Kt  2 
PtoQ4 

15.  Q  to  Kt  4 

16.  Q  to  Kt  3 

17.  Kt  takes  Kt 
B  toB  4 
B  to  K  3 
P  takes  B 
R  takes  R  (ch) 
R  to  B  sq  (ch) 
Kt  to  Q  6 


FtoKtS 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


the  better  game. 


Queeti't  Gambit. 
White.  Black. 

1.  Pto  Q  4  1.  Pto  Q  4 

2.  P  to  Q  B  4  2.  P  takes  P 

3.  PtoK3  3.  PtoK4 

4.  B  takes  P  4.  P  takes  P 
6.  P  takes  P  5.  B  to  Q  3 

C.  Kt  to  K  B  3  6.  Kt  to  K  B  S 


5i)(J 
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White.  Blauk. 

7.  Ca-^tlea  7.  Castles 

6.  r  to  K  E  3  8.  P  to  K  R  3 

9.  Kt  to  Q  B  3  9.  f  to  Q  B  3 

Tlie  game  is  about  equal,  though  White  has  a  somewhat 
freer  position. 

The  two  following  games  are  brilliant  specimens  or  tne 
style  of  those  eminent  player.i,  Herr  Aiiderssen  and  Mr 
Paul  Morphy.  The  manner  in  which  White  in  the  first 
g«me  forces  the  victory,  though  losing  piece  after  piece, 
•carcely  tiuds  a  parallel  in  the  records  of  chess  strateg)-. 


King's  Bishojt's  G'utiibit. 

WniTE. 

Black. 

Herr  And'>i'sseii. 

Herr  Kieseritzki. 

1.   P  to  K  4 

1.    P  to  K  4 

2;  P  to  K  B  4 

2.   P  takes  P 

3.    B  to  B  4 

3.   Q  to  R  5  (ch) 

4.   K  to  B  sq 

4.   P  to  Q  Kt  t 

5.   B  takes  Kt  P 

5.   Kt  to  K  B  3 

6.  Kt  to  K  B  3 

6.  Q  to  R  3 

7.  P  to  Q  3 

7.  Kt  to  R  4 

8.  Kt  to  R  4 

8.  Q  to  Kt  4 

9.  Kt  to  B  5 

9.  P  to  Q  B  3 

Id.  r  to  K  Kt  4 

10.  Kt  to  B  :( 

Jl.  R  to  Kt  .sq 

11.   P  takes  B 

12.  P  to  K  R4 

1  i;.  Q  to  Kt  3 

13.   P  to  R  5 

13.   Q  to  Kt  4 

14.  Q  to  B  3 

1 4.   Kt  to  Kt  sq 

15.   B  takes  P 

15.   Q  to  B  3 

16.  Ki;  to  B  3 

16.   B  to  B  4 

17.   KttoQ  5 

17.  Q  takes  Kt  P 

18.  B  to  Q  6 

18.   Q  takes  R  (ch) 

19.  K  to  K  2 

19.   B  takes  R 

20.  P  to  K  6 

20.  Kt  to  Q  R  3 

White  gives  checkmate  in  three  moves. 

Philidoi's 

Defence. 

■White. 

Bl.A.K. 

Mr  Barnes. 

Mr  Moi'phy. 

1.  P  to  K  4 

1.  Pto  K  4 

2.  Kt  to  K  B  3 

2.   P  to  Q  3 

3.  P  to  Q  4 

3.  P  to  K  B  4 

4.   P  takes  K  P 

4.  B  P  takes  P 

5.  Kt  to  Kt  5 

5.  P  to  Q  4 

6.  P  to  K  6 

6.   B  to  Q  B  + 

7.  Kt  to  B  7 

7.  Q  to  B  3 

8    B  to  K  3 

8.  P  to  Q  5 

9.  B  to  K  Kt  5 

9.  Q  to  B  4 

10.   Kt  takes  R 

10.  Q  takes  B 

ir.   B  toB  4 

11.  Kt  to  Q  B  3 

12.  Kt  to  B  7 

12.  Q  takes  P 

13.  R  to  B  sq 

13.  Kt  toB  3 

14.  P  to  K  B  3 

14.  Kt  to  Q  Kt  5 

15.   Kt  to  Q  R  3 

15.  B  takes  P 

16.   B  takes  B 

16.  Kt  to  Q  6(ch; 

17.   Q  takes  Kt 

17.   P  lakes  Q 

18.   Castles 

18.   B  takes  Kt 

19.  B  to  Kt  3 

19.  PtoQ  7  (cb) 

20.    K  to  Kt  sq 

20.  B  to  B  4 

21.  Kt  to  K  5 

21.  K  to  B  sq 

22.  Kt  to  Q  3 

22.  R  to  K  sq 

23.  Kt  takes  B 

23.  Q  takes  R 

And  White 

resigns. 

become  very  general  in  the  chess  community,  especially 
within  the  last  twenty  years;  and  to  minister  to  the 
growing  pulilic  demand  for  such  compositions  is  now 
an  important  function  of  chess  periodicals,  and  of  the 
numerous  serial  iinblications  that  devote  a  column  to  chess. 
The  six  problems  given  below  *  are  prize-winners.  The 
solutions  (necessarUy  the  leading  variations  only)  Vifill  be 
found  at  the  close  of  the  article,  p.  603. 

Vaeiocs  Theories  as  to  the  Invention  of  CaEss. — 
The  origin  of  the  game  of  chess  is  lost  in  obscurity,  a  fact 
which  has  rather  invited  than  repelled  learned  speculations 
on  the  subject.  The  invention  of  the  pastime  has  beeii 
variously  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Babylonians, 
Scythians,   Egyptians,  Jews,  Persians,   Chinese,  Hindus, 

'  PROBLFJd  No.  1. 

By  J.  Kliiig. 

(AJj'jd"ed  the  beat  two-move  iirobleni  of  the  British  Chess 
A'socistion  Tourney,  1872). 

llI.ACK. 


WHITR 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  movea. ' 

t-BOBLEM  No.  2. 

By  the  Eev.  George  M 'Arthur. 

^The  prize  problem  of  the  Cambridge  Tourney,  1860.) 

BLACK. 


Enb-Games  k-STi  Problems. — C'onsioerol.le  attention  has 
Ueen  devoted  by  writers  on  che.»s  to  the  examination  of 
end-games,  and  many  of  the  particular  conibination.s  of 
forces  that  are  apt  to  occur  hare  been  fully  and  carefully 
analyzed.      The  study  of   nnd   taste  for  problems  have  I 


win  rii 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 
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Arabians,  Araucanians,  Caitilians,  Irish,  and  Welsh.  Not 
content  with  upholding  the  claims  of  nations  or  rates, 
»ome  have  endeavoured  tu  fix  upon  particular  individuals 
as  the  originatorti  of  the  game  ;  and,  amongst  others,  the 
following  have  found  supporters  : — JapUet,  Shem,  King 
Solomon,  the  wife  of  Ravaii  king  of  Ceylon,  the  philosopher 
Xerxes,  the  Greciaa  prince  Palamedes,  Hermes,  Aristotle, 
the  brother.-*  J-jdo  and  Tyrrhene,  Semiramis,  Zenobia, 
Attains  who  died  about  200  b  c,  the  mandarin  Hausing, 
the  BrahmTU  Sissa,"  and  Shatrenscha,  stated  to  be  a 
cslebrated  Persian  astronomer.  Many  of  these  ascriptions 
are  of  course  fabulous,  others  rest  upon  little  authority,  and 
some  of  them  proceed  from  easily  traceable  errors,  so  where 
the  Pioraan  games  of  Lndns  Latrunculorum  and  Ludiis 
CahiUoruiii,   the    Welsh    recreation    of    Tawlbwrdd,    i.e.. 

Problem  No.  3. 

By  F.  Healey. 

(One  of  the  flnt-prize  set  of  the  Bristol  Tounicy.  1861.) 

BL.\CK. 


WUITE 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  movea. 

Problem  No.  4. 

By  S.  LoyJ. 

(One  of  the  second-prize  Bet  of  the  Paris  Tourney,  1887.) 

DL.\CK 


WHITE. 
Wliite  to  play  and  mate  In  four  movea. 


throw-board,  and  the  ancient  Irish  pastime  of  Filhcheall 
are  assumed  to  be  synonymous  with  chess ;  whereas,  so  far 
as  the  Romans  and  Welsh  are  concerned,  the  contrary  cau 
be  proved,  while  from  what  little  is  known  of  the  Irish 
game  it  appears  not  to  have  been  a  sedentary  game  at  all, 
but  most  likely  au  cpen-air  recreation.  The  claims  of  the 
Chinese  were  advocated  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  Eyles 
Irwin  in  1793  to  the  Earl  C'harlemont.  This  paper  was 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Uoyal  Irish  Academy, 
and  Its  purport  was  that  ches.-!,  called  in  the  Chinese  tongue 
choiiy-li,  which,  according  to  Jlr  Irwiu,  means  the  "royal 
game,"  was  invented  in  the  reign  of  Kao  Tsu,  otherwise 
Lin  Pang,  then  king,  but  afterwards  emperor  of  Kiangnan, 
by  a  mandarin  named  Oansing,  who  was  in  command  of 
an  army  invading  the  Shensi  country,  and  who  wanted  to 

Problem  No.  5. 

By  Lieutenant  S.  A'.  Soreni-en. 

(One  of  the  first-prize  set  of  the  British  Chess  Associafion  Toamey, 

1872,  and  also  adjudged  the  best  four  loovi  problem  of  the  Toumef.J 

BLACK. 


■     WA      tfJ-t. 

H. d.  s.. «     « 

„ Mi  , 


ss 


WHITE. 
Wliite  to  play  and  mate  in  four  moves. 

Problem  No.  6. 

By  Dr  Conrad  Bayer. 

(One  of  the  first-prize  set  of  the  British  Chess  Association  Tourney, 

1862.  and  also  adjudged  the  best  problem  in  the  Toiumey.) 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  five  movus. 
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amnse  his  soliliers  when  iu  wiuter  qnartere  bo  that  they 
might  no  longer  clamour  to  return  home.  According  to  the 
narrative,  this  invasion  of  the  bheusi  country  by  Hansing 
took  place  about  174  B.C.  .  Captain  Hiram  Cox,  in  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  above  letter,  states  that  the  game  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  choke-choo-hong  ki,  literally,  "  the 
play  of  the  science  of  war."  (See  also  a  paper  publiahed 
by  the  Hon.  Daines  BarrLngton  iu  the  9th  vol.  of  the 
Ardiceologia.)  Mr  N.  Bland,  M.E.A.S.,  in  his  Persian 
Chess  (London,  1850),  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
Persians  were  the  inventors  of  chess,  and  he  maintains 
that  the  game,  after  being  born  in  Persia,  found  a  home  in 
India,  whence,  after  a  series  of  ages,  it  was  brought  back 
to  its  original  birth-place.  The  view,  however,  which  has 
been  most  seriously  put  forward,  and  which  has  obtained 
tLa  most  credence,  is  that  which  attributes  the  origin  of 
chess  to  the  Hindus.  Dr  Hyde  of  Oxford,  writing  in  169i 
{De  LiiJis  Orieiilalibiis),  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
propound  this  theory.  He,  however,  laboured  under  two 
somewhat  serious  disadvantages  ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  game  itself,  and  the  treasures  of  ancient 
Hindu  knowledge  contained  in  Sanskrit  records  were  not 
accessible  in  his  time.  About  1783-89  Sir  William  Jones 
took  up  the  mantle  of  Hyde,  and  in  an  essay  published  iu 
the  2d  vol.  of  Asintic  liesearches,  argued  that  Hindustan 
was  the  cradle  of  chess,  the  game  having  been  known  there 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  name  of  chaiuranr;a,  that  is, 
the  four  "  angas,"  or  members  of  an  army  which  are  said 
in  the ,  Amai-akosJia  to  be  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  and 
foot  soldiers.  As  applicable  to  real  armies,  the  term 
chatnranga  is  frequently  used  by  the  epic  poets  of  India. 
Sir  "William  Jones  was  resident  in  Bengal,  and  was 
president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  that  province;  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Sanskrit  to  assist  him  in  his 
judicial  functions,  and  was  the  first  who  possessed  real  and 
profound  knowledge  of  that  language ;  he  was,  besides, 
well  acquainted  with  and  fond  of  chess,  so  that  altogether 
he  was  more  advantageously  situated  than  Hyde  for 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  matter.  His  essay  is 
substantially  a  translation  of  and  a  commentary  upon  the 
Bhawishya  Purana,  in  which  is  given  a  description  of  a 
four-handed  game  of  chess  played  with  dice.  A  pundit 
named  Rhadhakant  informed  him  that  this  was  mentioned 
in  the  oldest  law  books,  as  also  that  it  was  invented  by 
the  wife  of  Eavan,  king  of  Lnnka  (Ceylon),  in  the  second 
age  of  the  world,  in  order  to  amuse  that  monarch  while 
Kama  was  besieging  his  metropolis.  TJiis  account  claims 
for  chess  an  existence  of  4000  or  5000  years.  Sir  "William, 
however,  grounds  his  opinions  as  to  the  Hindu  origin  of 
chess  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Persians,  and  not  upon  the 
above  manuscript ;  while  he  considers  the  game  described 
therein  to  be  more  modem  than  the  Persian  game.  Though 
sure  that  the  latter  came  from  and  was  invented  in  India, 
he  yet,  with  commendable  candour,  admits  that  he  could 
not  find  any  account  of  it  in  the  classical  writings  of  the 
BraLmans.  He  lays  it  down  that  chess  under  the  Sanskrit 
name  chatnranga  was  exported  from  India  into  Persia  in 
the  6th  century  of  our  era..;  that  by  a  natural  corruption 
the  old  Pei-sians  changed  the  name  into  chatrang,  but  their 
country  was  soon  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Arabs,  who  had  neither  the  initial  nor  final  letter  of  the 
word  in  their  alphabet,  wherefore,  they  altered  it  farther 
into  Shatranj,  which  name  found  its  way  presently  into  the 
modern  Persian,  and  ultimately  into  the  dialects  of  India. 
So  far  Sir  William  Jones  ;  but  Captain  Hiram  Cox,  in 
B  letter  upon  Burmese  chess,  written  iu  1799,  and  published 
in  the  7th  vol  of  Asiatic  Researches,  refers  to  the  above 
essay,  and  considers  the  four-handed  game  described  iu  the 
above-mentioned  Sanskrit  manuscript  to  be  the  most 
ancient  form  of  chess, — the  Burmese  and  Persian  games  1 


coming  successively  secoud  and  third  in  order  of  preckdence- 
Later  on,  viz.,  in  the  11th  and  24th  vols,  of  the  ArcliiMologia, 
Mr  Francis  Douce  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  views  held  by  Hyde  and  hia 
followers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  issue  of  Professor  Duucnn  Fbrbes'a 
History  of  0/tess,  in  18G0,  in  which  Captain  Cox's  views, 
as  founded  upon  Sir  "William  Jones's  Sanskrit  manuscript 
are  upheld  and  developed  into  an  elaborate  theory. 
Professor  Forbes  holds  that  the  four-handed  game  of 
chatnranga  described  in  the  Bhaioishi/a  Purana  was  the 
primeval  form  of  chess  ;  that  it  was  invented  by  a  people 
whose  language  was  Sanskrit  (i.e.,  the  Hindus) ;  and  that 
it  wa-i  known  and  practised  in  India  from  a  tine  lost  in 
the  depths  of  a  remote  antiquity,  but,  as  he  considers,  for 
a  period  the  duration  of  which  may  have  been  from  3000 
to  4000  years  before  the  Cth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  endeavoui-s  to  show,  though  certainly  quite  specula- 
tively, for  he  adduces  no  proof,  how  the  four  armies 
commanded  by  four  kings  in  Sir  William  Jones's  manuscript 
became  converted  into  two  opposing  armies,  on  which 
contersiou  he  says  that  two  of  the  kings  were  reduced 
to  a  subordinate  position,  and  became  "  monitors "  or 
"counsellors,"  one  standing  by  the  side  of  the  \\hite  and 
the  other  of  the  black  king,  these  counsellore  being  the 
farzin.s  from  which  we  derive  our  queens.  Among  other 
points  he  argues,  apparently  with  justice,  that  chatnranga 
was  evidently  the  root  of  shatranj,  for  the  latter  word  he 
states  is  a  mere  exotic  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Persia,  defying  all  the  ingenuity  of  their  grammarians 
to  make  it  their  own. 

,Van  der  Linde,  iu  his  exhaustive  work,  Geschichte  und 
Litleratnr  des  Schac/ispiels  (Berlin,  1874),  has  much  to  say 
of  the  origin  theories,  nearly  all  of  which  he  treats  as  so 
many  mythsi  He  agrees  with  those  who  consider  that  the 
Persians  received  the  game  from  the  Hindus ;  but  the 
elaborate  chatnranga  theories  of  Forbes  receive  but  scant 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  Dutch  author.  Van  der 
Linde  argues  that  chaturanga  is  always  used  of  an  army, 
and  never  of  a  game,  by  the  old  Indian  poets  ;  that  all 
Sanskrit  scholars  are  agreed  that  chess  is  mentioned  in 
none  of  the  really  ancient  Hindu  records  ;  that  the  Pwanaa 
generally,  though  formerly  considered  to  -be  extremely 
old,  are  held  in  the  light  of  modern  researches  to  reach  no 
further  back  in  reality  than  the  10th  century, — ^while, 
moreover,  the  copies  of  the  Bhawishya  Purana  which  are 
in  the  British  Mi^seum  and  Berlin  Library  do  not  contain 
the  extract  relied  upon  by  Forbes,  though  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Rciijhunaiidana,  which  was  translated  by  Weber  in 
1872,  and  is  stated  by  Biihler  to  date  from  the  16th 
century.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  Van  der  Linde'e  studies 
appears  to  be  that  chess  certainly  existed  in  Hindustan  in 
the  8th  centuiy,  and  that  probably  that  country  is  the 
land  of  its  birth.  AVhile  putting  forth  nothing  as  positive 
which  cannot  be  proved,  he  inclines  to  the  idea  that  the 
game  originated  among  the  Buddhists,  whose  religion  was 
prevalent  in  India  from  the  3d  to  the  9th  century. 
According  to  their  ideas,  war  and  the  slajang  of  one's  fellow- 
man,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  is  criminal,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  warrior  in  the  next  world  will  be  much 
worse  than  that  of  the  simple  murderer ;  but  they 
ministered  to  the  combative  propensities  of  human  nature 
by  inventing  the  bloodless  warfare  of  chess  as  a  harmless 
imitation  of  and  a  substitution  for  the  carnage  of  the 
battle-field.  In  opposition  to  Forbes,  therefore,  and 
agreeing  vnih.  Sir  William  Jones,  Van  der  Linde  takes  the 
view  that  the  four-handed  game  of  the  above-mentioned 
manuscript  is  a  comparatively  modern  adaptation  of  the 
primal  Hindu  chess,  and  he  altogether  denies  that  there  is 
any  proof  of  the  game  in  whatever  form  having  the  antiquity^ 
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attributed  to  it.  Certninly,  internal  evidences  Boem  to 
coutradict  the  view  of  Sir  William  Jones's  manuecript  being 
4  lery  ancient  testimony ;  for  it  naentions  two  great  Bages, 
Vyasa  and  Gutaoaa,  tlio  former  as  teaching  cliaturanga  to 
Prince  Yudhislithira,  and  the  other  as  giving  an  opinion 
upon  certain  principles  of  the  game  ;  but  this  could  not 
well  be,  seeing  that  it  was  played  ^vith  dice,  and  all  gamej 
of  hazard  were  positiTcly  forbidden  by  Menu.  It  would 
appear  alio  that  Indian  manusciipts  cannot  be  absolutely 
relied  on  in  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  contents  ;  for 
the  climate  has  the  effect  of  destroying  such  writings  in  a 
period  of  300  or  400  years.  They  must  therefore  be  from 
time  to  time  re-copied,  and  in  this  way  later  interpolations 
might  easily  creep  in. 

Von  der  Lnsa,  who  had,  in  au  article  prefixed  to  the 
Ilaiidbuch  in  1864,  accepted  Forlioj's  views,  withdraws  his 
support  in  a  review  of  the  work  just  noticed,  publi.ihed  in 
thiB  Septembur  and  November  numbers  of  the  Deaischc 
iSchachzeilttiig,  187-t,  and  expresseB  his  adherence  to  the 
rpinions  bet  forth  by  Van  der  Linde. 

Altogether,  therefore,  we  find  the  best  authorities 
agreeing  that  chess  existed  in  India  before  it  is  known  to 
have  been  played  anywhere  else. — a  fact  which  naturally 
leads  them  to  fix  upon  that  country  as  its  probable  birth- 
place. In  this  BUppot-ition  they  are  strengthened  by  the 
names  of  the  game  and  of  some  of  the  pieces.  Shatrauj, 
Ai  Forbes  has  well  pointed  out,  is  a  foreign  word  among 
file  PcrsianB  and  Arabians,  whereas  its  natural  derivation 
from  the  term  chaturanga  will  ptriUo  an  ordinarily  educated 
as  well  as  a  scholarly  mind.  Again,  al-fil,  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  bishop,  means  the  elephant,  otherwise  aleph- 
hind,  the  Indian  ox.  As  to  how  long  chess  has  really 
existed,  unless  wo  choose  to  rely  upon  evident  myths  and 
old  fables,  we  shall  find  no  ground  whatever  for  attributing 
to  it  the  groat  antiquity  that  some  have  maintained.  Our 
e.iriiest  authority  is  JIasudi,  an  Arabic  author  who  wrote 
about  950  A.D.  According  to  him,  shatrauj  had  existed 
long  before  his  time  ;  but  the  spirit  of  historic  criticism 
will  not  permit  of  our  unrefervedly  accepting  his  testimony 
in  that  regard.  Say  that  he  may  speak  not  only  for  his 
own  generation  but  for  a  cuuple  of  centuries  before,  and 
that  will  give  an  existence  to  chess  of  over  a  thousand 
years,  a  respectable  period  of  time  enough,  and  one  to  bo 
eatbfied  with  until  a  greater  duration  be  proved. 

pHBs.-i  IN  Eari.v  and  Micni/EVAL  TiMEs. — The  dimuess 
which  shrouds  from  view  the  origin  of  chess  naturally 
obscures  also  its  early  history.  All  kinds  of  fables  and 
legonds  lie  in  the  way  of  the  inquirer,  and  obstruct  his 
progi'OidB,  so  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  a  firm 
historical  foundation  is  not  to  bo  found.  Wo  have  seen 
that  chess  cios.sed  over  from  India  into  Persia,  unci  became 
known  in  the  latter  country  by  tlie  name  of  Hhatranj. 
Some  have  understood  that  word  to  mean  "  the  play  of  the 
king;"  but  undoi^itodly  Sir  William  Jonej's  derix-ution 
enrriea  with  it  the  most  plausibility,  if  indeed  liis  reasons 
may  Dot  bo  said  to  amount  to  a  demuiistralion  of  the 
oorrectnoss  of  his  view.  But  how  and  when  the  game  was 
iutrodaoed  into  Persia  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Frne,  tho  Persian  poet  Firduhi,  in  hin  historical  poem, 
tho  S/filiiiutHa,  gives  an  uroouut  of  tho  iotroduction  of 
iUatranj  into  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Naushirawaii  (Chosroes), 
to  whom  camo  ambuHHsdors  from  tlie  suveroign  of  Hind, 
i.t.,  India,  with  a  chessboard  and  men,  asking  him  to 
)olvo  if  he  could  the  secrets  of  the  game,  and  olhernise  to 
pay  tribnte.  Naushirawau  was  tjio  coiitcniporary  of 
rustiuian,  and  reiguod  in  tho  Cth  century  of  our  era. 
Professor  Forbes  seoms  to  think  that  tbis  poem  may  be 
Uxiked  upon  as  subsUiutially  n'l  authentic  history  and 
tredited  as  such.  This  appears,  however,  to  be  somewhat 
langerous,  especially  as    Firduai    lived   some    4C0    years 


after  the  sappoeed  event  took  place.  Other  Fersiau  and 
Arabian  writers  state  that  phatranj  came  into  Persia  front 
India,  and  there  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  consensus 
of  opinion  as  may  be  considered  to  settle  that  part  of  the 
question.  We  have  then  tho  game  passing  from  the 
Hindus  to  the  Persians,  thence  to  the  Arabians  after  they 
took  poosessiou  of  Persia  in  the  7th  century,  and  from 
whom  directly  or  indirectly  it  came  to  various  parts  of 
Europe,  at  a  time  which  cannot  be  definitely  fixed  upon, 
but  which  was  either  in  or  before  the  11th  century.  That 
the  source  ni  the  European  game  is  Arabic  is  clearly  enough 
deducible,  not  merely  from  tho  wcfrds  "  check "  and 
"  mate, "  which  are  evidently  from  <S/(d/i  mat,  but  also 
from  the  names  of  some  of  the  pieces,  to  be  noticed  further 
on.  There  are  various  chess  legends  having  oefcreiice  to 
tho  7th  and  8th  centuries,  but  these  may  be  passed  by  as 
presenting  no  appearance  of  historical  verity;  and  equally 
unworthy  of  credence  appear  the  many  Oriental  and 
Occidental  romances  which  revolve  around  those  two  great 
central  figures,  Haruu  al  Rashid  and  Charlemagne.  There 
is  no  proof  that  either  of  them  knew  anything  of  chess,  or, 
po  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  that  it  had  been  introduced 
into  Europe  in  his  time.  True,  there  is  au  account  given 
in  Guritavus  Seleiius,  taken  from  various  old  chronicles,  as 
t(  the  SCO  of  Prince  Okar  or  Otkar  of  Bavaria  having  been 
killed  by  a  blow  on  the  temple  struck  by  a  son  of  Pepin 
nfter  a  game  of  chess  ;  and  there  is  another  well-known 
tradition  as  to  the  magnificent  chess-board  and  set  of  men 
said  to  have  been  sent  over  as  a  present  by  the  Empres.'? 
Irene  to  Charlemagne.  But  both  tales  are  not  less 
mythical  than  the  romance  which  relates  how  the  great 
Prankish  monarch  lost  his  kingdom  over  a  garhe  of  chess 
to  Guerin  de  Moiitglave ;  for  Van  der  Linde  shows  that 
there  was  no  Bavarian  prince  of  the  name  of  Okar  or 
Otkar  at  the  period  alluded  to,  and  in  an  equally  relentless 
manner  the  sceptical  Dutch  writer  breaks  down  the  tradition 
about  Irene's  chessmen.  With  respect  to  Harun  al  Rashid, 
among  the  various  stories  told  which  connect  him  with 
chess,  there  is  one  that  at  first  sight  may  seem  entitled  to 
some  degree  of  credit.  In  the  annals  of  the  Moslems  by 
Abulfeda,  there  is  given  a  copy  of  a  letter  stated  to  be 
"  From  Nicephonis,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  to  Harun, 
sovereign  of  the  Arabs,"  which  (using  Professor  ForbeS's 
translation)  after  the  usual  compliments,  runs  thus:  — 
"The  empress  (,Irone)  into  whose  place  I  have  succeeded, 
looked  upon  you  os  a  litil-h  and  herself  as  a  mere  Fawn, 
therefore  she  submitted  to  pay  you  a  tribute  more  than 
the  double  of  which  she  ought  to  have  exacted  from  you. 
All  this  has  been  owing  to  fcanalo  weakness  and  timidity. 
Now,  however.  I  insist  that  you,  immediately  on  reading 
this  letter,  repay  to  me  all  the  sums  of  money  you  ever 
received  from  her.  If  you  hesitate,  tho  sword  shall  settle 
our  accounts."  Hanui's  reply,  written  on  the  back  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor's  Itltor.  was  terse  and  to  the  point.  It 
ran  thus: — "  In  tho  name  of  God  the  merciful  and  gracious. 
From  llarun  tho  commander  of  tho  faithful,  to  the  Roman 
do»  Nicephorns.  I  have  read  thine  epistle,  thou  son  of  an 
inwel  mother ;  my  answer  to  it  thou  shalt  tee,  not  hear." 
Harun  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  marched  immediately 
as  far  as  Ueracica,  devastating  the  Roman  territories  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  soon  compelled  Nicejihorus  to  sue  for 
I  pence.  Now  the  points  which  give  authority  to  this 
narrative  and  the  alleged  corrcsiwndcuco  are  that  tho 
I  relations  which  theyassuiuo  between  Irene  and  Niccjihorus 
I  on  the  one  hand  and  the  warlike  caliph  on  tho  other  are 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  tlioso  times,  while,  also,  the 
straightforward  brevity  of  Harun's  re|>ly  commends  itself 
as  what  one  might  expect  from  his  soldier-like  character. 
Still,  tho  fact  must  be  remembered,  that  Abulfeda  lived 
about   five  centuries  after  the  time  to  which   be  refers. 
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Perhaps  we  may  assume  it  to  bo  not  improbable  that  the 
correspondeuce  is  genuine ;  but  the  words  "  rukh  "and 
"pawn"  may  have  been  substituted  for  other  terms  of 
comparison  originally  made  use  of. 

As  to  how  chess  was  introduced  into  Western  and 
Central  Europe  nothing  is  really  known.  The  Spaniards 
very  likely  received  it  from'  their  Moslem  conquerors,  the 
Italians  not  improbably  from  the  Byzantines,  and  in  either 
case  it  would  pass  northwards  to  France,  going  on  thence 
to  Scandinavia  and  England.  Some  say  that  chess  was 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the 
theory  being  that  the  Christian  warriors  learned  to  play  it 
at  Constantinople.  This  supposition  is  negatived  by  a 
curious  epistle  of  Cardinal  Damiauus,  bishop  of  Ostia,  to 
Pope  Ale.'cander  II.  written  about  1061  A.D.,  which, 
assuming  its  authenticity,  shows  that  chess  was  known  in 
Italy  before  the  date  of  the  first  crusade.  The  cardinal, 
as  it  seems,  had  imposed  a  penance  upon  a  bishop  whom 
he  had  found  diverting  himself  at  che^s  ;  and  in  his  letter  to 
the  Pope  he  repeats  the  language  he  had  held  to  the  erring 
prelate,  viz.,  "  Was  it  riglit,  I  say,  and  consistent  with  thy 
duty,  to  sport  away  thy  evenings  amidst  the  vanity  of 
chess,  and  defile  the  hand  which  ofi'ers  up  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  the  tongue  that  mediates  between  God  and  man, 
with  the  pollution  of  a  sacrilegious  gameT'  Following 
up  the  same  idea  the  statutes  of  the  church  of  Elna,  in  the 
3d  vol.  of  the  Councils  of  Spain,  say,  "  Clerks  playing  at 
dice  or  chess  shall  be  ipso  facto  excommunicated."  Eudes 
de  Sully,  bishop  of  Paris  under  Philip  Augustus,  is  stated 
in  the  Ordonn.  des  Bois  de  France,  to  have  forbidden  clerks 
to  play  the  game,  and  according  to  'the  Hisl.  Eccles.  of 
Ileury,  St  Louis  king  of  France  condemned  to  a  fine  all 
who  should  play  it.  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  however, 
seem  to  have  differed  among  themselves  upon  the 
question  whether  chess  was  or  was  not  a  lawful  game 
according  to  the  canons,  and  Peirino,  De  Praslat.  chap.  1, 
holds  that  it  was  permissible  for  ecclesiastics  to  play 
thereat.  Among  those  who  have  taken  an  unfavourable 
view  of  the  game  may  be  mentioned  John  Huss,  who, 
when  in  prison,  deplored  his  having  played  at  chess,  where- 
by he  had  lost  time  and  risbed  being  suliject  to  violent 
passions.  Among  authentic  records  of  the  game  may  be 
quoted  the  Alexiad  of  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  in 
which  she  relates  how  her  father,  the  Emperor  Alexius, 
used  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  cares  of  state  by  playing  at 
chess  with  his  relatives.  This  emperor  died  in  1118.  Con- 
cerning chess  in  England  there  is  the  usual  mingle-mangle 
of  the  legendary  and  the  possibly  true.  Snorre  Sturleson 
relates  that  as  Canute  was  playing  at  chess  with  Earl 
L^lfr,  a  quarrel  aro.se,  which  resulted  in  the  latter  ups3tting 
the  board,  with  the  further  consequence  of  his  being  mur- 
dered in  church  a  few  days  afterwards  by  Canute's  orders. 
Carlyle,  in  his  recent  work,  The  Early  Kings  of  Norway, 
repeats  this  tale,  but  Van  der  Linde  treats  it  as  a  myth  ; 
and  certainly  the  act  imputed  to  the  great  minded  Dane 
seems  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  character.  The 
Ramsey  Chronicle  rslates  how  Bishop  Utheric,  coming  to 
Canute  at  night  upon  urgent  business,  found  the  monarch 
and  his  courtiers  recreating  themselves  at  dice  and  chess. 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  this  last  narra- 
tive ;  but  Canute  died  about  1035,  and  the  datp  therefore 
is  suspiciously  early.  Moreover,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  ease  with  which  chroniclers  turned  other  games, 
such  as  tables,  &c.,  into  chess.  William  the  Conqueror, 
Henry  I.,  John,  and  Edward  I.  are  variously  stated  to 
have  played  at-  chess,  but  such  assertions  must  be  taken 
quantum  valeant.  Not  devoid  of  plausibility  is  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  derives  its  name  from 
Eschif/uier ;  though  whether,  in  support  of  the  same 
idea,  we  are  to  believe,  as  is  stated  by  an  old  writer,,  that 


at  the  coiouafiou  of  Richard  I.  iu  1189,  six  earls  auci 
barons  carried  a  chess-board  with  the  royal  insignia  to 
represent  the  said  court  is  another  thing.  According  to 
Edmonson's  Heraldry,  twenty-six  English  families  bore 
chess  rooks  in  their  coats  of  arms.  Altogether,  strewed 
about  the  chronicles  and  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
many  allusions  to  the  game,  but  the  subject  cannot  b? 
further  elucidated  here  ;  though  a  word  or  two  about  the 
pieces  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone  may  be  worth 
adding. 

The  king  seems  always  to  have  had  the  same  move  ae  at 
present ;  but  it  is  said  he  could  formerly  Be  captured. 
There  seems  no  recorded  proof,  however,  of  hi.-<  ever  having 
beeu  subject  to  this  liability  in  the  real  shatranj.  His 
castling  privilege  is  a  European  invention ;  in  lieu  thereof 
he  formerly  leaped  two  and  even  three  squares,  and  also 
I  to  his  Kt  2d,  which  would  be  a  knight'.-"  move.'  Ca.stling 
1  dates  no  further  back  than  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
I  century.  The  queen  has  suffered  curious  changes  in  name, 
sex,  and  power.  In  shatranj  she  was  called  farz  or  firz 
I  (also  farzan,  farzin,  and  farzi),  signifying  a  "counsellor," 
"  minister,"  or  "  general."  This  was  Latinized  into  farzia 
,  or  fercia.  The  French  slightly  altered  the  latter  form  into 
■  fierce,  fierge,  and  as  some  say,  vieige,  which,  if  true,  might 
i  explam  her  becoming  a  female.  Another  and  much  more 
.  probable  account  has  it  that  whereas  a  pawn  on  reaching 
an  eighth  square  became  a  farzin,  and  not  formerly  any 
other  piece,  which  promotion  was  of  the  same  kind  as  at 
-iraughts  (in  French,  dames),  so  she  became  a  dame  or  queen 
IS  in  the  latter  game,  and  thence  dama,  donna,  &c.  There 
.ire  old  Latin  manuscripts  in  which  the  terms  ferzia  and 
-•egina  ar-e  used  indifi'erently.  The  queen  -  formerly  moved 
only  one  square  diagonally,  and  was  consequently  the 
weakest  piece  on  the  board.  The  immeuse  power  she  now 
possesses  seems  to  have  been  conferred  upon  her  so  late  as 
about  the  middle  "of  the  15tb  centurj,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  her  investiture  therewith  arose  analogically 
through  the  similarity  of  the  powers  of  promotion  possessed 
ilike  by  the  pawns  and  the  common  men  in  draughts.  It 
n-ill  be  noticed  that  under  the  old  sjstem  tl'e  queens  could 
never  meet  each  other,  for  they  operated  on  diagonals  of 
difi'ereut  colours.  The  bishop's  scope  of  action  was  also 
very  limited  formerly  ;  he  could  only  move  two  squares 
diagonally,  and  had  no  power  over  the  intermediate  squares, 
which  he  could  leap  over  whether  they  were  occupied  or 
not.  One  result  of  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  bishops  was 
that  they  could  never  encounter  each  other  even  when 
running  on  diagonals  of  the  same  colour.  Thi.''  limitation 
of  their  powers  prevailed  in  Europe  until  the  1 5th  century 
This  piece,  according  to  Forbes,  was  called  among  the 
Persians,' pil,  an  elephant,  but  the  Arabs,  not  ha\ing  the 
letter  p  in  their  alphabet,  wrote  it  fil,  or  with  their  definite 
article  al-fil,  whence  aljjhilus,  alfinus,  alfiere,  the  latter 
being  the  word  used  by  the  Italians  ;  while  the  French  no 
doubt  get  their  fol  and  fou  from  th6  same  source.  The 
pawns  formerly  could  move  only  one  square  at  startijig  : 
their  powers  in  this  respect  were  increased  about  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  customary  for  them  on 
arriving  at  an  eighth  square  to  be  exchanged  only  for  a 
farzin  (queen),  and  not  any  other  piece;  therefore!  the 
plurality  of  queens  is  not.  as  some  suppose,  a  new  doctrine. 
The  rooks  and  knights  appear  to  have  always  had  the  fame 
powers  as  at  present.  As  to  the  chess  boards  they  were 
formerly  uncoloured.  and  it  is  not  until  the  13th  century 
that  we  hear  of  checkered  boards  being  used  in  Europe 

Modern  History  of  Chess. — The  remarkable,  not  to 
say  revolutionary,  changes  which,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  transformed  the  meiijeval 
shatranj  into  our  modern  chess,  took  place  most  probably 
first  in  France,  and  thence   made  their  way  into  Spain, 
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where  the  uew  game  wao  called  Axedtez  de  la  Duma,  being 
also  aclupted  by  the  Italians  under  the  name  of  chess  alia 
rabiosa.  This  revolution  of  the  ancient  method  of  play  is 
contemporaneous  with  that  tide  of  discovery  which  set  in 
shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  culminated 
in  the  introduction  of  typography,  the  discovery  of  America, 
ihe  enunciatiou  of  the  Coperuican  theory,  ikc.  The  time 
qf  the  first  important  writer  on  modern  chess,  the  Spaniard 
Iluy  Lopez  de  ciegura  (15G1),  is  also  the  period  when  the 
latedt  improvement,  castling,  was  introduced,  for  his  book 
(Lihro  de  la  inveiicioK,  liberal  y  a>te  del  jueyo  del  Axedrez), 
though  treating  of  it  as  already  in  use.  also  gives  tho  old 
mode  of  play,  which  cousistod  of  a  solitary  leap  of  the 
king.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  old  shatranj  disappears 
altogether,  the  struggle  for  existence  resulting  as  usual  in 
the  victory  of  the  stronger.  Of  Lopez  it  may  be  said  that, 
he  was  the  first  who  merits  the  uame  of  chess  analyst,  as 
ho  gives  reasons  for  his  different  variations  in  tho  openings, 
and  for  holding  difierent  opinions  from  his  predecessor 
Damiano.  At  this  time  flourished  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  aad  Italian  schools  of  chess — the  former  represented 
by  Lopez,  Ceron,  Santa  Maria,  Busnardo,  and  Avalos;  the 
latter  by  Giovanni  Leonardo  di  Cutri  (il  Puttino),  and 
Paolo  Boi  (il  Syracusano).  In  tho  years  15G2-1575, 
both  Italian  masters  visited  Spain,  and  defeated  their 
Spanish  antagonists,  so  that  this  period  is  rightly  considered 
as  that  when  international  che^s  tournaments  fii-st  took 
place.  The  following  century  yielded  a  great  number  of 
chess  writers,  but  scarcely  any  great  players  ;  and,  in  fact, 
during  the  whole  17th  century,  wo  find  but  one  worthy  to 
be  raoutioned,  viz,,  the  very  ingenious  Giacchino  Greco  (il 
Calabrese),  whose  recorded  games  abound  in  the  most 
beautiful;  but  often  not  very  sound,  combinations.  The 
middle  of  the  18th  century  inaugurates  a  uew  era  in  chess, 
for  now  the  compilations  and  reprints  of  very  indifferent 
writers  wore  abandoned  by  the  studenb  and  relegated  to  the 
coUectious  of  bibliophilists.  Instead  we  find  real  chess- 
players and  painstaking  analysts.  The  leading  man  of 
tliis  time  was  Francjois  Audro  Danicau  Philidor.  He  was 
born  the  7th  of  September  1726  at  Dreux,  near  Paris, 
played  chess  very  early,  aud  was  trained  by  the  M.  do 
Kemur  Sir  do  Legal,  the  then  star  of  tho  Cofci  do  la  Et^gonce. 
which  has  been  the  ceutro  of  French  chess  over  since  tho 
commencement  of  the  18th  century.  In  1747  Philidor 
visited  England,  aud  defeated  tho  Arabian  player  Phillip 
Stamma  by  8  games  to  1  and  1  draw.  In  1749  ho 
published  in  London  his  Ana/i/sn  des  j^c/tecs,  a  book  which 
went  through  more  editions  and  was  more  trauslutod  than 
a  score  of  other  works  upou  tho  game.  In  fact  it  was  tho 
chess  Koran.  During  more  than  half  a  century  Philidor 
travelled  much  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany;  but 
unfortunately  ho  novor  wout  to  Italy,  the  only  country 
where  he  could  have  found  opponents  of  first-nito  skill. 
Italy  was  represented  in  Philidor's  timo  by  a  trio 
renowned  in  the  history  of  chess  as  forming  tho  Modonese 
school — Ercolo  del  Rio,  LoUi,  and  Ponziani.  Tho  stylo 
of  these  experts  was  less  sound  than  that  of  Philidor,  but 
certainly  a  much  finer  and,  in  prinniplo,  a  bettor  one.  It 
may  be  added  that  as  an  analyst  tho  Frenchman  was 
in  many  points  refuted  by  Ercolo  del  llio,  who  wrote 
under  tho  tioi/>  de  plunie  of  the  Anonymous  Modoncao. 
Blindfold  chess  play,  already  exhibited  in  tho  11th 
century  by  Arabian  and  Persian  exports,  was  taken 
up  afresh  by  Philidor,  who  playod  on  many  occasions 
three  games  simultaneously  witliout  night  of  board  or  mou. 
Those  exhibitions  woro  given  iu  London,  which  he  visited 
every  season  from  1784  as  the  guost  of  tho  Chess  Club  in 
8t  James's  Street  ;  and  ho  died  in  that  city  on  tho  21th  of 
August  1795.  As  eminent  players  of  this  period  must  bo 
mentioned  Count  Ph.  J.  van  Zuylou  van  Nyovclt  (1743- 
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1826),  aud  tho  German  J.  AUgaier  (1763-1823),  after 
whom  is  called  a  well-known  brilliant  variation  of  the 
King's  Gambit.  Philidor's  mantle  was  taken  up  by 
Alexander  Louis  Honord  Lebreton  Deschapelles  (1780- 
1847),  who  possessed  undoubtedly  a  great  genius  for  the 
game,  and  was  its  champion- for  many  years,  notwithstand 
ing  that  he  lacked  all  knowledge  of  the  theory.  The  only 
player  who  is  known  to  have  fought  Deschapelles  not 
unsuccessfully  on  even  terms  is  the  veteran  John  Cochrane. 
Tho  Frenchman  gonoralJy  declined  to  play  except  at  odds, 
and  he  was  over  ready  to  handicap  himself  liberally.  He  lost, 
however,  a  match  (1821)  to  W.  Lewis,  to  whom  he  con- 
ceded the  pawn  and  move,  the  Englishman  winning  1  and 
drawing  the  2  others.  Deschapelles's  greatest  pupil,  and 
the  strongest  player  France  ever  possessed,  was  Louis 
Charles  Mah6  do  Labourdonnais — born  in  1797 — who  waa 
the  leader  of  the 'French  school  from  1821  untU  his  death 
in  December  1840.  His  most  memorable  achievement  was' 
his  contest  with  the  English  champion,  Alexander  Mac- 
donnell,  in  a  series  of  matches  which  resulted  in  the  French 
player  winning  iu  the  proportion  of  3  to  2  of  all  the 
games  playod. 

The  English  school  of  chess  commenced  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  Sarratt  was  its  first 
leader.  He  flourished  from  1808  to  1821,  and  was 
followed  by  his  great  pupil  'W.  Lewis,  who,  however, 
exhibited  his  skill  in  practical  play  for  a  short  time  onlj , 
and  will  be  principally  remembered  for  his  writings,  which 
stamp  him  as  a  great  and  original  chess  analyst.  His 
literary  career  belongs  to  the  period  from  1818  to  1848, 
and  he  died  in  1869.  A.  MncdonnoU  has  been  already 
mentioned;  he  was  born  in  1798  and  died  in  1835.  He 
was  a  very  ingenious  and  brilliant  player,  but  lacked 
soundness.  To  the  same  period  belongs  also  Captain 
Evans,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Evans  Gambit 
(1828),  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1873 ;  Perigal, 
who  participated  in  the  correspondence  matches  against 
Edinburgh  and  Paris;  George  AValker,  for  thirty  years 
chess  editor  of  BelVa  Life  in  London,  who  is  still  alive ; 
and  John  Cochrane,  who  has  crossed  snords  with  every 
strong  player  from  Deschapelles  downwards,  and  is  still  in 
constant  play.  In  tho  same  period  Germany  possessed 
but  one  playur  who  was  above  the  mediocrities  of  the 
time, — J.  Mendheim,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
Berlin  chess,  in  which  city  ho  resided  from  1810  to  1836. 
The  fifth  decennium  of  tho  19lh  ceutury  is  marked  by  the 
fact  that  the  chess  sceptre  departed  from  tho  French  school, 
and  was  grasped  by  the  English.  After  Labourdonnais's 
death  Fourui^  de  Saint-Amant  became  the  leading  player  in 
France;  as  such  ho  visited  England  in  the  early  part  of 
1843,  aud  contended  successfully  against  the  best  English 
players,  including  Howard  Staunton  ;  but  the  latter  soon 
took  his  jevenge,  for  in  November  and  December  1843 
the  groat  match  between  Staunton  and  Saint-Amant  took 
place  in  Paris,  tho  English  champion  winning  by  11  games 
to  6  with  4  draws.  During  the  succeeding  eight  yeai-8 
Staunton  maintained  his  reputation  by  defeating  ia 
matches  upon  even  terms  Popert,  Horwitz.  and  Harrwitz, 
besides  a  number  of  strong  amateurs  to  whom  he  conceded 
large  odds.  Ho  had  olso  two  other  matches  with  Harrwitz, 
one  at  pawn  and  two  moves,  and  tho  other  at  pawn  and 
move — tho  former  being  won  by  Staunton,  and  the  latter 
lost  by  him.  Staunton's  services  in  the  cause  of  chess 
literature  are  adverted  to  below.  That  they  were  very 
great,  and  that  tho  game  in  England  owes  much  of  its 
present  popularity  to  him  is  not  to  bo  questioned,  as  also 
that  for  thirty  years  he  occupied  a  po.sition  in  the, English 
chess  world  possessed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
■Staunton  was  defeated  by  Anderssen  at  the  London 
tournament  in  1851.  and  from  that  time  his  match-playing 
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career  concluded.  He  died  suddenly  <3n  tlie  22d  of  Juue 
1874,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-four.  Among  the  contemporaries 
of  Staunton,  mention  should  certainly  not  be  omitted  of 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  author  of  the  History  of  Civilizalion. 
His  remarkable  powers  as  a  chess-player  were  princijKvlly 
exhibited  in  games  played  only  for  recreation  at  Simpson's 
Chess  divan,  wherein  he  was  successful  over  Kieseritzki, 
and  used  to  concede  odds  to  sti-oug  players  such  as  Bai-nes, 
Bird,  &c.  He  beat  Anderssen  in  1851— when  tlio  Breslau 
player  was  at  the  height  of  his  strength — in  a  series  of  15 
weU-contested  games  played  between  them,  by  a  majority 
of  one  game,  and  he  also  about  the  same  time  defeated 
L5wenthal  in  a  match.  , 

In  the  ten  years  1830-1840  anew  school  arose  in  Berlin, 
the  seven  leaders  of  which  have  been  called  the  Pleiades. 
These  were  Bledow  (1795-1846),  Bilguer  (1815-1840), 
Hansteiu  (1810-1850),  Mayet  (1810-1*808),  Schorn 
(1802-1850),  B.  Horwitz,  born  in  1809  and  now  living  in 
London,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  eminent  player  and 
chess  author.  Von  Heydebrandt  und  der  Lasa,  at  present 
the  imperial  German  ambassador  at  Copenhagen.  As 
belonging  to  the  same  period  must  be  mentioned  the  three 
Uungariau  players, — Grimm,  who  died  in  Turkish  Asia, 
whither  he  had  fled  after  the  insurrection  of  1848  ;  Szeu, 
known  by  his  successful  combats  with  Labourdonnais  (who. 
conceded  the  Pesth  player  pawn  and  two  moves,  but  lost 
11  games  out  of  12),  his  competition  in  the  1851  tourney, 
as  also  his  general  play  with  the  strongest  adepts  of  his 
time;  and  J.  Loweuthal,  lately  deceased,  whose  career, 
however,  belongs  more  naturally  to  the  period  of  later 
British  chess.  Among  other  proofs  of  the  skill  of  these 
Hungarians  is  the  correspondence  match  in  1843-45  be- 
tween Pesth  and  Paris,  won  by  the  former. 

The  first  modern  international  chess  tournament,  held  at 
London  in  1851,  marks  the  commencement  of  the  present 
epoch,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  various  similar  contests 
between  strong  players  of  different  nationalities.  This 
tourney  brought  forward  a  player  who,  so  far  as  beauty  of 
combination  goes,  stands  even  to  the  present  moment  with- 
out a  rival,  viz.,  A.  Anderssen,  born  in  Breslau  the  6th  of 
July  1818.  Before  his  appearance  in  England  he  had 
defeated  all  his  German  antagonists,  and  at  the  above- 
mentioned  tournament  he  took  the  first  prize,  having 
successively  beaten  L.  Kieseritzki,  Szen,  Staunton,  and  !Mr 
WyvUl,  JiLP.  Anderssen  played  the  same  year  in  the 
tournament  of  the  London  Club,  and  again  took  first 
honours.  In  1857  he  competed  in  the  Manchester  tourney, 
but  lost  iu  the  last  round  to  Loweuthal,  who  consequently 
won  the  first  prize,  Anderssen  having  the  second.  In 
December  1858  Anderssen  was  beaten  by  Morphy  iu  a 
match  played  at  Paris,  the  score  being  7  games  to  2  and 
2  drawn.  In  18C0  the  indefatigable  Breslau  player  again 
visited  Paris,  and  played  successfully  against  J.  Kolisch  ; 
and  he  also  defeated  the  latter  in  1861  in  a  set  match 
played  at  Loudon  by  4  games  to  3.  In  the  London  tourna- 
ment of  1862,  Anderssen  tookthe  first  prize;  but  in  1866 
he  lost  a  match  to  Stcinitz,  the  winner's  score  being  8  to  6. 
In  1869  Anderssen  came  out  first  in  the  North  German 
and  liheuish  tournaments,  and  again  iu  1870  at  the  Baden- 
Baden  congress  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1871  he  lost  a  match 
to  Zukertort,  score  5  to  2,  and  he  took  but  the  third  prize 
at  the  Vienna  congress  of  1873.  Altogether  he  has  .shown 
himself  the  most  soldier-like  of  chess  players,  ever  ready 
for  the  fight,  and  never  caring  to  rest  upon  his  reputation. 
Among  those  who  may  be  reckoned  as  more  or  less  owing 
their  training  to  him  are  the  following  eminent  players : — 
D.  Harrwitz,  J..  Dufresue,  JIas  Lange,  B.  Suhle,  P. 
Hirschfeld,  G.  K.  Neumann,  E.  Schallopp,  S.  Mieses,  J. 
H.  Zukertort,  aud  many  others. 

Paul  Morphy,  who  beat  Andersseu  by  such  a  deciaive 


majority  of  games,  is  considered  by  many  competent  judgea^ 
and  probably  with  ti'uth,  to  have  been  the  strongest  chess 
player  that  ever  lived.  His  career  was  short  but  brilliant. 
Born  in  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of  June  1837,  he  was 
taught  chess  by  his  father  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  and 
iu  two  years  time  became  a  strong  plaj^er,  able  to  contend 
with  success  agaiiist  hl-j  uncle  Mr  Ernest  Morphy  and  Mr 
Eugene  Eonsseau,  both  high-class  experts.  When  not  quite 
tliirteen  ho  phiyed  three  games  with  Lijwenthal,  and  won 
two  of  them,  the  other  being  drawn.  He  was  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  competed  in  the  New  York  congress  of  1857, 
where  he  won  the  first  prize,  having  defeated  C.  H.  Stanley, 
L.  Paulsen,  and  other  strong  American  amateurs.  In 
1858  he  visited  Europe,  aud  there  met  with  a  series  of 
triumphg.  He  arrived  first  in  England,  and  there  defeated 
by  large  majorities  Boden,  Medley,  ilongredien, Owen, Bird, 
and  others,  He  also,  in  a  match  played  in  London,  beat 
Lo-nenthal  by  9  games  to  3  and  2  drawn.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  (1858)  he  played  a  match  at  Paris  with 
Harrwitz,  whom  he  defeated  by  5  to  2  aud  I  drawn;  and 
later  on  he  obtained  a  victory  over  Anderssen  as  above  stated. 
During  his  stay  in  Europe  he  on  two  or  three  occasions 
played  without  sight  of  board  or  men  aud  simultaneously 
against  eight  strong  players,  each  time  with  great  success. 
He  returned  to  America  in  May  1859,  and  here  his  chess 
career  virtually  finishes.  He  continued  to  play  in  his  ow  n 
circle,  but  with  decreasing  interest  in  the  game,  uutU  18C6, 
when  he  totally  abandoned  its  practice  and  has  never  played 
since. 

Wilhelm  Steinitz,  born  at  Prague  in  1836,  and  for  thfi 
last  fourteen  years  resident  in  Loudon,  took  the  sixth  prize  at 
the  London  congress  of  1862.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
defeated  Blackburne  in  a  match  by  7  to  1  and  2  draws. 
In  1866  he  beat  Anderssen  in  a  match  by  8  games  to  6  ; 
and  in  1 867  he  took  the  third  prize  at  the  Paris  tournament. 
In  1868  he  carried  off  the  fii-st  piize  in  the  British  Chess 
Association  handicap,  in  1870  the  second  prize  of  the 
Baden-Baden  tournament,  and"  in  1872  the  first  prize  of 
the  London  grand  tournej'.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  be 
defeated  Zukertort  in  a  match  by  7  games  to  1  and  4  draws. 
In  1873  he  carried  oft' the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  congress  ; 
and  in  1876  he  defeated  Blackburue,  wanning  7  games  right 
off.  He  has  also  won  matches  against  Dubois,  Mongredieu, 
Deacon,  and  Bird,  and  in  1872-4  ho,  in  conjunction  with 
W.  N.  Potter,  conducted  and  won  a  telegraphic  correspon- 
dence match  for  London  against  Vienna. 

One  of  the  specjal  characteristics  of  the  present  time 
is  the  extraordinary  power  of  playing  blindfold,  chess 
which  we  now  so  often  see  exhibited.  In  Philidor's  age 
it  was  considered  an  almost  incredible  wonder  that  he 
should  bo  able  to  play  three  simultaneous  games  without 
seeiug  board  or  men,  but  Paulsen,  Blackburne,  and 
Zukertort  have  often  played  10  or  12  simultaneous  blindr 
fold  games,  while  even  as  many  as  14  and  15  have  been  so 
played. 

With  the  following  summary  of  tournaments  contested 
during  the  last  25  years,  the  modern  history  of  chess  may 
conclude  ; — 

1851.     London.    1  Anderssen,  2  Wyvill,  3  'Williams,  4  StimntOD,  6 
Szen,  6  Kennedy,  7  Hoi-witz,  8  .Mucklow 

1857      JIanchester.     1  Lowentlial.  2  Anderssen. 
,,       New  York.     1  Jlorphy,  2  L_  Paulsen. 

1858.     Birmingliain.     1  Lowenthal.  2  Falkbeer. 

1860.     Cambridge.     1  Kolisch,  2  Stanley. 

18(31.     Bristol.     1  L.  Paulsen,  2  Boden. 

1362.     London.     1  Anderssen,  2   L.  Paulsen,  3  Owen,  4  O.  Mac- 
Donnell,  5  S.  Dubois),  6  Steinitz. 

1865.  Dublin.     1  Steinitz.  i  MacDonnell. 

1866.  Eedcar.     1  De  Vere. 

„        English  Champioiisliip  Cup.     De  Vere. 

,,         Britisli  Chess  Association.      1  Steinitz,  2  Green. 

1867.  Paris.     1  Kolisch,  2  \\'inawer,  3  Steinitz,  4  Neuinaon. 
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t86/-.    Dundee.     1  Neumaim,   2  Steiuitz,  S  De  Vere  and   llac- 

Donnell. 
1868.     English  Championship  Cup.     1  Blackburne,  2  De  Verc. 
1898.     British  Chess  Association  HauiUcap.     1  Steiuitz,  2  ■Wjskcr, 

3  Blackburne. 
1870.     Baden-Baden.     1  Andersscn,  2  Steiuitz,  3  Bkckhumo  and 


1870- 
1871- 
1872. 


1873. 


1S7C. 


Baden-Baden. 
Neumann. 
English  Championship  Cup. 

71.  City  of  London  Handicap. 

72.  Do. 


ATisker,  2  Burn. 

1  Potter,  2  De  Vera. 

1  Steinitz,2  KijU  (at  odds). 


London.     1  Steiuitz,  2  Blackburne,  3  Zukertort. 

English  Chaiiipiouship  Cup.  1  W'isker  (bccouiing  per- 
manent holder  of  the  Cup),  2  De  Vere. 

Vieuua.  1  Steiuitz,  2  Blackburne,  3  Anderssen,  4  Rosen- 
thal. 

Loudon.     1  Blatkburue,    2  Z«kertort,    3  PoLtar. 


LiTERATDRB  OP  THE  Oahe.  The  number  of  works  that  have 
been  written  upon  chead  in  various  InHgueges  U  very  large  ;  and 
only  a  few  of  the  principal  books  on  this  supject  can  be  cursorily 
alluded  to  here.  Conliiiing  ourselves  to  those  authors  who  have  treated 
of  the  practice  and  science  of  the  game,  we  may  begiu  with  Jacobus 
do  CessoLis,  otherwise  Jacopo  Dacciesole,  whose  main  object,  however, 
though  he  gives  the  movts,  &c.,  w.is  to  teach  morals  rather  than 
chess.  He  was  a  Dominican  fiiar,  and  liis  treatise,  Solntium  Ludi 
Se-uxhornm,  scilicet,  Libellns  de  iforibu^  Homiuum  et  Officiis 
Xobilium,  was  written  before  the  year  1200.  It  was  afterwords 
ti-anslatcd  into  French,  and  iu  the  year  1474  Caxton,  under  the 
title  of  Tlie  Oaiiis  and  P'nyc  of  the  C/icxsc,  printed  an  English  traiu- 
lation  of  the  French  vemion.  It  has  been  held  by  many  that  this 
woe  the  first  book  printed  iu  England. 

In  1490  we  have  Die  Golliiiqcr  Un.idsrliri/t,  a  work  containing 
nine  diU'erent  openings  ami  fifty  problems.  The  author  of  this 
manuscript  is  uot  known.  It  is  supposed  that  both  he  and  Liiccua 
were  indebted  to  nu  earlier  source,  now  unknown.  Then  comes 
Vlcent,  a  Spanish  writer,  whoi*e  book  bears  date  1495.  This  is  pi-ctty 
well  all  we  know  about  him,  for  oulj  the  title  page  has  been  pre- 
served, the  rest  of  the  work  having  been  lost  in  the  first  Corlist 
war,  forty  years  ago.  Of  Lucena,  another  Spanish  author  who 
wToto  in  or  about  1497,  we  are  better  informed.  His  treatise 
(B'^ficion  des  Amorgs  it  Arte  de  Axedrea)  comprises  various  practi- 
cal chess  matters,  including  ISO  uositioud,  illustrated  by  180  well 
executed  wooil-cuts.  Various  of  tlioso  positious  are  identical  mth 
those  in  Die  Qottintjer  Uundschvift.  Daminno's  work  is  an  un- 
acknowledged reproduction  of  Lucena's.  In  the  si.\tecnth  century 
works  upon  the  game  were  written  by  Damiano  (as  just  mentioned), 
Kuy  Lopez,  and  Horulio  Giauutio  della  Muntia;  iu  the  sevon- 
teeuth  century  by  Salvio,  Polerio,  Gustavus  Selenus,  Carrero,  Greco, 
Fr.  Antouio,  and  the  authors  of  the  TnjilS  do  Luitstiniie ;  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Bertiu,  Stamma,  F.rcole  del  Rio,  Lolli,  Corio, 
I'hilidor,  Ponziani,  Stein,  Van  Nyei  elt,  Allgaier,  and  Peter  Pratt ; 
in  the  present  century  by  J.  F.  W.  Koch  and  C.  F.  Koch,  Sarratt, 
John  Cochrane,  Win.  Ijeuis,  Silberachmidt,  Ghulam  Kassim  ami 
James  Cochrane,  George  Walker,  A.  ilacDonnell,  Jacnisch,  Petrofl', 
Von  Bilguor,  Vou  der  Lasu,  Staunton,  Kling  and  Iloiwitz,  Bledow, 
Dubois,  Kieseritzki,  Xlax  Longe,  Lowentlmi,  Dufr«sne,  Neumann, 
Suhle,  Zukertort,  Preti,  and  otiiers.  The  titles  of  several  recent 
works  by  English  writers  are  quoted  below. 

English  chess  owes  much  to  W.  Lewis  and  George  Walker  for 
their  multifarious  literary  labours  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  the  former  being  the  best  original  analvst  that  England 
bos  yet  produced.  But  to  Howard  Staunton  must  be  ascribed  the 
most  imi>ortant  share  in  creating  the  popularity  whicii  the  game 
has  ochijrod  in  this  country.  His  viulory  over  St  Ainaut  in  1343, 
and  hiaMcccssfuI  career  as  a  match  jdayer  during  the  ensuing  eight 
years,  tended  in  the  first  place  to  ottract  the  jKipular  attention, 
while  his  works  gave  a  stylo  and  a  shuj)*  to  the  practice  of  the  game 
amongst  his  countrymen  such  as  contributed  much  towards  laying 
tho  basis  of  that  high  degree  of  excellence  which  now  choracterisi*^ 
chess  playing  in  Englamr  Stiuntou'a  first  work,  the  Clusa  Player't 
Hindbook,  was  publisheil  in  1847,  and  agniu  (revised)  iu  1848.  For 
want  of  further  adequate  revision  niaiiv  of  its  variations  aro  now 
out  of  date,  while  later  odditions  and  clisfoveries  uoturally  find  no 
place  therein  ;  but  taking  the  U'in-lhook  as  it  was  when  lasuod,  very 
high  praise  must  be  bestowed  upon  tho  author  for  the  good  judg- 
ment, ability,  and  painstaking  labour  oviduncod  in  the  compilation 
of  the  work.  If  there  bo  anything  wanting  in  original  analysis, 
this  is  more  than  comi'Snuitta  for  by  tho  care,  acumen,  learning,  and 
research  which  enabled  him  to  utili/.o  and  condense  in  a  clear, 
iotolligible,  and  attractive  form  nil  tho  stores  of  knowledge  then 
accessible.  His  other  works  are  tho  C/".w  Plaiier'a  Text  Bonk  and 
Tkt  Chess  Pltuer's  Coiiipnitiou  (1840),  the  latter  being  a  collection  of 
his  trwn  games,  the  Cheis  Praxis  (18«0.),and  various  smaller  treatises. 
As  t-os  boen  already  stated,  tho  laws  of  the  game,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Praxis,  form  the  basis  of  the  rules  adopted  by  tho  British  Chess 
Association  in  1802,  the  main  diirereuces  between  the  two  codes 
arising  from   .i  mitigation  in  the  Association  Uw«  of  some  of  the 


severe  penalties  laid  down  in  the  J^mx'S,  and  the  enactment  of 
the  "Diunmy  Pawn"  rule,  whereby  a  pawn  on  reaching  an  eight 
square  may,  if  the  player  chooses,  remain  a  pawiT.  In  -1840 
Staunton  established  the  t'hcsa  Pluijcr's  Chronicle,  which  periodica] 
he  continued  to  edit  until  18SG,  while  for  four  years — commencing 
in  18(J5 — he  carried  on  the  Oicss  IVorld.  Jloreover,  he  wa4  the 
chess  editor  of  the  Illustrated  London.  News  during  a  period  of 
thirty  yeare,  viz.,  from  1844  rill  his  di-ath  in  1874.  The  services 
which  he  rendered  to  chess  iu  thus  ix>pularizing  the  game  and  suc- 
cessfully engrafting  it  npon  our  periodical  literature  have  been 
admitted  in  all  quarters.  In  this  respect  also  George  Walker's 
work  in  BclVs  Life  in  Lordoa,  of  whicL  publication  he  was  "the 
chess  editor  for  forty  years,  should  not  go  without  special  eckik)'*- 
ledgment  To  Staunton's  works  must  now  be  added  his  posthu- 
mous Clteas  Theory  uiul  Pntctice,  edited  and  prepared  ler  the 
press  by  R.  B.  Wormald,  1876. 

Among  Continental  chess  authorities  Von  Heydebrandt  nud  der 
Lasa  (more  usually  known  by  his  second  title)  stands  pre-eminent 
Tho  Geiuiau  Hanrlbuch,  the  famous  volume  with  which  his  name  is 
iuseparobly  associated,  was  commenced  in  18i;5  by  Von  Bilguer, 
who  lUed  before  the  Hr.t  edition  was  completed.  The  second,  third, 
fourth,  ond  fifth  editions  (tho  last  publisTied  in  1874)  were  success- 
ively edited  and  revised  by  A" on  der  Lasa,  and  the  book  now  stands 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  gcniits  and  industry. 

Of  recent  English  works  u)ion  tho  openings  the  follo«-ing  may 
be  mentione<l  -.—  The  Book  of  Ch'aa,  by  G.  H.  Selkirk,  1888;  Key 
to  Hie  Chess  OjiCitiiig->,  by  Tlioma.»  Long,  1871 ;  Positions  «« the  Chess 
(Jpeninys,  by  the  same  author,  1S74:  C/icss  Openings,  by  F.  W. 
Longman,  1874;  Syimps'i  of  the  rhr\s  Opeitijirjs,  by  Wm.  Cook, 
1874  ;  The  ClicM  Phiyeri  iluiiind,  by  G.  H.  D.  Goseip.  1875;  and 
The-Cheas  Ojicriiigs,  bj  Robert  B.  A\  ormald,  1875.  There  has  also 
latel)  appeared  a  selection  of  game,-*,  compiled  by  H.  E.  Bird,  nnder 
the  title  of  Chess  Majler/dtceg,  1875;  and  likewise  the  following 
collections  of  problems',  viz.,  Chess  Piof>lei,,s,  by  J.  Pierce,  U.A., 
and  W.  T.  Pierce,  1873;  Siipjilemenl  to  CItess  Problems,  by  tho 
same  authors,  1874;  and  English  Cliess  Problems,  a  solection  of 
chess  problems  bj  the  best  ICnglisb  coniposers  living  and  lately 
deceased,  also  put  forth  by  the  brothers  Pierce,  1876. 

Solutions  of  Problems  ut  pages  696,  697. 

Problem  No.  1. 
1.  Q  to  Q  R  sq  1.  Anything 


R  or  Kt  mate.-i  accordingly 

Problem  No.  2. 


B  to  Kt  6 

Q  to  K  B  6  (eh) 
Q  or  BTuatcs 

Q  to  B  7  &c. 

Q  lakes  P 

Q  lakes  P  (ch) 


R  to  K  R  sq 
Q  to  Q  Kt  sq 
Q  mates  accordiugly 


1.  K  to  K  3 

2.  Any  move. 

If  I.  K  to  (^3 
If  1.  K  to  Q  sq 
If  1.  R  to  E  8,  or  R  to  E  B  8 

Pkoblem  No.  3. 

1.  'B  to  K  sq 


2.  Any  move 

Problem  No.  4. 

1.  P  to  Kt  7 

2.  P  moves 
8.  E  tokos  either  Fawn 

F&OBLEU  No.  6. 

1    Kt  takes  R 

2.  K  takes  P 

3.  Et  takes  Q 

If  1.  Kt  takes  Kt  or  R  to  E  B  2 

2.  K  tikes  P  (best) 

3.  E  takes  B 


Qto  R  8 
Q  to  K  Kt  8 
Q  to  Q  5 
Q  mates 

R  loK  B  3 

Kt  to  B  0  (ch) 
Q  to  Q  5  (chl 
B  mates 

Kt  to  B  0  (ch) 
Q  to  Q  4  (chl 
B  mates 

PrOBLEM  No.  6. 

Kt  fi-oiu  Kt  6  takes  P  1.  P  takes  P 

Q  to  K  0  2.   P  tokes  Q 

Kt  to  B  5  (double  ch)  3.   K  to  Q  6  {best) 

Kt  from  K  B  4  takes  P  (ch)     4.   K  moves 
Kt  or  B  mates 

Ifl.  Kt  to  B  «  (ch) 
P  takes  Kt  (ch)  io 

If  1.  Kt  takes  Kt  (ch) 
B  takes  Et  (ch)  tto. 

(W.  N.  P.) 
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CHESTEK,  an  ancient  city  of  Euglaml  m  West 
Cli«3hire,  the  capital  of  the  county,  situated  on  the  river  Dee, 
'20  miles  from  the  open  sea,  .10  miles  S.E.  of  Liverpool,  and 
179  miles  N.W.  of  London  by  rail.  The  city  is  divided  into 
four  principal  blocks  by  the  four  principal  streets — North- 
gate  Street,  Eastgate  Street,  Bridge  Street,  aai  Watergate 
Street,  vi'hich  radiate  at  right  angles  f/Om  He  Crods,  and 
terminate  in  the  four  gates.  '  These  four  streets  exhibit  in 
what  are  called  "  the  Hows  "  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
city  Their  origin  is  a  mystery,  and  has  given  rise  to' 
much  controversy  and  speculation.  In  Eastgate  Street, 
Bridge  Street,  and  Watergate  Street,  the  Rows  exist  on 
each  side  of  the  street  thioughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  and  may  be  described  as  continuous  galleries  open 
to  the  street,  over  and  under  which  the  hous'es  lining  the 
streets  project,  and  which  are  formed  as  it  were  out  of  the 
front  first-floor  of  the  houses,  approache  1  by  flights  of  steps 
from  the  roadway.  The  Rows  are  flagged  or  boarded  under 
foot  and  ceilfd  above,  thus  forming  a  covered  way,  standing 


Plan  of  Chester. 

in  the  same  relation  to  the  shops,  which  are  at  their  back,  as 
the  foot  pavement  does  in  other  towns.  lu  Northgate  Street, 
on  the  other  Land,  the  Rov?  on  the  west  side  is  formed  as  it 
were  out-of  the  ground  floor  of  the  houues,  having  cellars 
beneath,  while  on  the  east  side  the  Row  is  formed  at 
the  same  elevation  as  in  the  other  three  principal  streets. 
In  these  streets  are  several  examples  of  the  old  timbered 
houses  of  the  17th  century,  and  some  good  specimens  of 
modern  imitations  of  them. — aU  combining  to  give  a 
picturesque  and  foreign  character  to  the  town.  There  is 
also  a  chamber  with  stone  groined  roof  of  the  14th  century 
in  the  basement  of  a  house  in  Eastgate  Street,  and  another 
of  a  similar  character  in  Watergnte  Street.  A  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  exists  in  the 
basement  of  a  house  in  Bridge  Street. 

Chester  is  the  only  city  in  England  that  still  possesses 
its  walls  perfect  in  their  entire  circuit  of  two  miles.  The 
gatewav<:  have  all  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  himdred 
years,  — thf  north  and  cast  gntcs  en  the  site  of  ihe  Ru:nan 


gates.  The  Grosvenor  Bridge,  a  single  span  of  stone  200 
feet  in  length,  the  largest,  save  one  over  the  Dauube,  it  ia' 
believed,  in  Europe,  cariie.i  the  road  to  Wrexham  and 
Shrew.sbury  over  the  Dee  on  the  south-west,  while  tho 
old  bridge  of  seven  arches  is  interesting  on  account  of  it." 
antiquity  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  city  possesses 
but  few  public  buildillg,^  besides  the  calbedtal  aud  thq 
churches.  The  castle,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "Caesar's  Tov\er,"  and  a 
round  tower  with  adjacent  buildings 
in  the  upper  ward,  was  taken  down 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  replaced  by  a  gateway,  a  bar- 
racks, a  county  hall,  a  jail,  and  assize 
courts, — all  buildings  of  pure  clas.«ic 
architecture  after  the  design  of 
Thomas  HarriMon,  a  local  architect,  ^'^J  Arms, 

who  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Grosvenor  Bridge.  In 
Northgate  Street  stands  the  town  hall,  a  hamlsome  stone 
building  of  Continental-Gothic  design,  which  replaced 
the  old  Exchange,  burnt  down  in  16G2.  The  market-place, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1S63. 
Near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city  walls  is  the  infirmary, 
founded  in  1761,  capable  of  holding  100  beds,  and  furnished 
with  a  fever  ward  in  a  detached  building  to  the  east  of  it. 
The  savings-bank  is  a  pretty  Gothic  structure  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  erecteil  in  1853.  The  Grosvenor  Ho^el,  rebuilt  by 
its  owner,  the  late  marquis  of  Westminster,  is  a  handsolne 
building  near  the  east  gate,  the  upper  stories  being  timbered 
in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  old  houf^es  in  the  city. 
Besides  the°e  may  be  mentioned  the  general  post-office, 
designed  after  the  Elizabethan  style,  the  custom-house,  the 
free  bbrary,  the  music  hall,  and  the  training  collega 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  ancient  houses  are 
Derby  House,  bearing  the  date  1691,  Bishop  Lloyd's 
House,  and  God's  Providence  House  in  Watergate  Street, 
and  the  Bear  and  Billet  in  Lower  Bridge  Street  ;  the  three 
last  bear  dates  in  the  17th  century.  The  Natural  Science 
Society,  founded  by  Canon  Kingsley,  and  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Society  have  their  lecture-rooms  and  museums  at  tht 
Old  Albion  in  Lower  Bridge  Street 

Besides  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St  Werburgh,  the 
Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Cannelifes  had 
hou.«es  in  Chester,  and  the  sites  of  the  first  and  last  are 
still  commemorated  in  the  names  of  Grey  Friars  and 
White  Friars;  St  John's,  without  the  walls,  was  a 
collegiate  church,  with  a  dean,  seven  prebendaries,  and 
four  vicars.  Chester  waa  for  a  time  in  the  diocese  of. 
Lichfield  oud  Coventry,  but  in  1075, 
Peter,  then  bishop,  restored  the  scat  of 
the  see  to  Chester,  and  made  St  John's 
his  cathedral ;  his  successor,  however, 
removed  the  seat  back  to  Coventry,  and 
in  1541  Henry  VIII.  erected  Chester 
into  an  independent  see,  aud  the  abbey 
church  of  St  Werburgh  into  the  cathedral 
of  the  diocese.  He  richly  endowed  the 
cathedral,  and  constituted  in  it  a  dean 
and  sis  prebendaries,  now  reduced  to 
four,  who  are  styled  canons.  The 
King's  School  for  public  education  was 
founded  by  the  same  patron,  and  Id  it  the  king  provided 
that  24  poor  scholars  should  be  taught  free  of  charge. 
The  school  has  now,  however,  been  remodoUed,  and  placed 
under  a  board  of  governors  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners. Within  the  walls  are  the  parish  churches  of 
St  Oswald,  founded  about  1093  ;  St  Peter,  founded  before 
the  Conquest ;  St  Michael,  probably  founded  before  1118  ; 
St  Bridget,  founded  prior  to  1224  ;  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  founded  in  or  before  the  12th  century;  St  Mary, 
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founded  probably  in  the  1 2th  century ;  St  Martin,  founded 
piior  to  1250;  and  St  Olavo,  founded  prior  to  the  12th 
century.  The  two  laat-natned  parishes  are  amalgamated 
with  St  Bridget  and  StMichiel  respectively.  In  the  suburbs 
are  Sc  John's,  St  Paul  in  Boughton,  Christ  Church  in 
Newton.  All  Saints  in  ffoole.  and  St  Thomas.  Among  the 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship,  which  represent  all  the 
priacipal  denominatione.  may  be  mentioned  the  Unitarian 
Chajjel  in  Crook  Lane,  built  originally  by  the  followers  of 
Matthew  Henry,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers.'  For  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  provision  is  made  by  the  New  Gros- 
venor  Park,  presented  to  the  town  in  18G7by  the  marquis 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Hoodee,  a  level  tract  at  the  base 
of  the  city  walls  appropriated  as  a  race  course. 

The  original  charter  which  the  city  received  from  Earl 
Ranulph  was  confirmed,  and  th<;  privileges  extended,  by 
many  subsequent  charter.''  granted  by  different  sovereigns 
and  princes.  •  Of  these  the  most  important  were  that  of 
Edwarl  I.,  which  grante  1  the  office  of  coroner,  defined  and 
exten  le  I  the  jurL»liction  of  the  courts  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  granted  freedom  from  toll,  ice,  to  the 
eidzeuj  throughout  his  dominions ;  that  of  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince,  which  defined  and  particularized  the 
bo'indarics  of  the  city,  giving  it  a  circuit  of  12  or  14  miles, 
and  granted  jurisdiction  of  the  river  Deo  to  the  mayor  and 
citizens  from  a  spot  then  and  still  called  "Iron  Bridge" 
above  the  city,  to  a  point  near  Hoylake  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  and  lastly,  the  charter  of  Henry  VII.,  which 
ordained  that  the  corporation  should  consist  of  a  mayor, 
24  aldermen,  and  40  common  councilmen,  to  be  elected 
annually,  created  the  office  of  recorder,  regulated  and  gave 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  mayor's  and  sheriff's  courts, 
empowered  the  mayor  to  have  his  sword  of  state  carried 
(in  the  absence  of  the  king  and  his  heirs)  before  all  others 
with  point  upwards,  and  finally  erected  the  city  into  a 
county  by  itself  with  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  corporation  thus  constituted  continued  till  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  under  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  is  now  vested  in  the  mayor,  10  aldermen, 
and  30  councilmen.  The  recorder  is  now  a  barrister 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  Ho  is  the  judge  of  the  local 
courts,  called  the  Portmote  (originally  the  mayor's  court), 
the  Pentico  (originally  held  before  the  two  sheriffs  in  a 
building  now  pulled  down,  called  the  Pentice),  and  the 
Passage  Courts  now  fallen  into  disuse.  He  also  presides  at 
the  city  court  of  quarter  sessions,  which  now  alone  retains 
a  limited  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  once  the  city  courts 
possessed  even  to  the  inflicticm  of  capital  punishment. 

The  population  of  the  municipal  (as  distinguished  from 
the  parliamentary)  borough  was,  according  to  the  census  of 
1861,  31,110,  and  in  1871,  35,257  (16,910  males  and 
18,347  females).  The  area  of  the  municipal  borough  ia 
3437  acres,  and  that  of  the  parliamentary,  which  includes 
parts  of  Hoole,  Saltney,  Groat  Boughton,  and  Newtown, 
3455  acres,  containing  a  population  in  1871  of  38,390,  and 
returning  two  members  to  parliament.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  nominally  represented  by  23  guild.s.  Within  the 
walls  there  is  no  extensive  nianufncturo  carried  on,  save 
that  of  shoos  and  boots  for  exportation  and  the  wholesale 
home  trade,  and  furniture  and  upholstery.  In  the  suburbs 
shot  and  white  and  sheet  lead  are  very  largely  manufactured, 
and  flour  of  superior  quality  is  producod.  There  are  also 
several  iron  foundries,  and  the  more  humble  manufacture  of 
pipe-making  has  be  n  carried  on  from  a  remote  period.  As 
a  port  there  can  bo  littlo  doubt  that  Chester  was  at  one 
time  of  importance,  but  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  of  the 
I)ee  afleoted  its  commeroo  injuriously  n.s  early  as  the  15th 
century,  and  now  the  shipping  trade  is  iniMusiderable. 

The  history  of  riiester  rooohes  back  to  ver>'  early  tlinee.  Hlgdeo 
ascribes  tlie  foundation  of  tlie  town  to  a  very  remote  period ;  but 


the  'Welsh  name  by  which  it  was  even  in  HiRdcn's  day  and  ia  still 
known — Caerlleou  Vawr  or  Caerlleon  ar  Dyfyrdwy,  which  means 
tlie  "great  camp  or  station  of  the  legion  on  Dee," — points  to  a 
Koman  origin.  It  is  the  Dem  of  the  Roman  Itineraries,  and  from 
its  position  at  the  head  of  the  then  most  important  estuary  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  at  a  point  where  several  {louan  roads  con- 
verged, it  must  soon  have  risen  in  prosperity  and  importance.  The 
dignity  of  a  lioinan  colonin  has  been  claimed  for  it  by  some  writers,  but 
there  is  no  certain  evidenoS  on  which  such  a  claim  can  be  grounded. 
The  pick  and  spade,  however,  have  revealed  numerous  proofs  that 
it  was  "no  mean  city."  Among  numeroug  altars  from  time  to 
time  exhumed  is  one  of  rare  occunence  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
and  dedicated  by  Hennogencs,  a  physician.  Of  the  latest  discoveries 
the  most  remarkable  was  made  in  pulUng  down  the  Feathers  Hotel 
on  the  east  side  of  Uridge  Street,  when  the  remains  of  a  fine  basilica 
were  brought  to  light,  haring  a  row  of  seven  Corinthian  pillars  on 
either  side  once  supporting  its  roof,  and  a  series  of  apartments  on 
its  south  side, — probably  in  connection  with  baths, — floored  with 
tesselatcd  and  hnrring-bone  tile  iiavement",  and  warmed  by  an  exten- 
sive hyjiocaiist,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  underneath 
some  a^ljoiuing  houses. 

The  town  was  walled,  and  in  form  was  rectangular  and  equilateral 
or  nearly  so,  but  was  not  co-extensive  with  the  present  city.  The 
four  principal  streets  followed  generally  the  line  of  the  present 
streets  running  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  southern  wall  of  the  town, 
running  from  a  point  near  the  distance  chair  in  the  race- 
course, past  St  Bridget's  rectory  eastwards,  cut  across  the  pre.st  iit 
city,  about  the  top  of  Lower  Brid;^u  Street,  just  below  St  Michacrs 
Church,  and  joineil  the  wall  on  the  eastern  side  somewhere  a  little 
to  the  north  of  what  are  now  called  "The  Wishing  Steps,"  and 
there  was  probu)>ly  a  tower  at  e.icli  angle  of  the  wall.  A  Roman 
arch,  however,  still  existing  and  impinging  upon  the  Keep  oi 
"Ciesar's"  Tower  in  the  Castle,  and  also  another  arch  (now  removed), 
incorporated  into  the  walls  near  the  old  bridge,  and  called  "  The 
Ship  Gate,"  attest  the  existence  of  some  outwoik  overhanging  the 
river  for  the  protection  probably  of  the  trajectus  by  which  the 
Roman  roads  to  the  south  and  west,  enierging  from  the  town  by  tho 
southern  gate,  crossed  at  a  point  just  below.  The  renowned  XXth 
Legion  was  stationed  here  fr«m  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion to  as  late  as  the  third  century. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Chester  appears  to  have 
been  possessed  in  turn  by  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes  ;  iu  894  it 
was  found  a  deserted  city  by  the  Danes,  who  then  took  possession, 
and  were  in  turn  starved  out  by  a  besieging  Saxon  army.  Earl 
Etlielred  restored  it  in  9p8, extending  its  walls  so  as  to  embrace  the 
castle.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  Edmund  in  942,  Chester 
for  a  time  enjoyed  comparative  repose.  Athelstan  revived  its  mint; 
Edgar  receirea  homage  of  his  vassals  thei-e  ;  and  Harold's  queen 
found  a  home  there  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Jlercia  had  up  to 
this  time  been  governed  by  its  carl.  Beyond  Chester  lay  the  still  hos- 
tile Welsh,  for  the  reduction  of  whom  the  place  affoided  an  important 
basis  of  operations,  this  led  to  tho  establishment  after  the  Conquest 
of  theNorman  earldom  of  Chester,  which  was  fii-st  granted  to  Gher- 
bod,  a  iioble  Fleming.  After  him  Hugh  T.ujius,  tho  nephew  of  the 
Conqueror,  was  invested  as  carl  of  Chester,  with  sovereign  or  pala- 
tinate authority  over  the  tract  of  couutry  now  represented  by  the 
county  of  Clushire,  and  the  coast-line  of  Flintshire,  as  far  as 
Rhuddlan,  with  Chester  as  the  sent  of  his  Oovcrnraent.  la  the 
castle,  built,  or  at  least  reconstructed  by  Earl  Hugh,  the  earl 
assembled  his  court  or  council  ;  and  here  too  sat  the  exchequer 
anil  other  courts.  Earl  Hugh  m  iia  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  St  Werburgh,  whi.h  ho  richly  endowed.  It  was  dur- 
ing tho  rule  of  these  Norman  earls  that  Chester  received  at 
tho  hands  of  Earl  Rannlph  I.  its  first  charter,  and  took  rank 
as  a  city,  but  the  language  of  this  charter  indicates  that  Chester 
already  possessed  some  municipal  privileges.  Under  this  charter 
wore  establLshcd  local  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
which  Wire  the  gii  ms  of  the  Portmote,  Pentice,  and  Pa.s.snge  Courta 
On  the  death  of  Eat!  John  iu  1237,  Henry  III.  seized  the  earldom 
ond  it  has  ever  since  been  an  apanage  df  the  Crown.  The  coonty, 
however,  retained  its  palatinate  character,  and  Chester  still  con- 
tinued to  be  tho  seat  of  its  jurisdiction.  Though  no  longer  the 
metropolis  of  an  almost  independent  dominion,  Chester  still,  as 
the  capital  of  the  palatinate  and  the  key  to  North  Wales,  yet  un- 
subdued, ranked  higb  among  tho  cities  of  the  west  of  England,  was 
often  honoured  by  royal  visits,  and  was  the  object  of  attack  and 
defence  during  the  many  civil  wars.  In  1256  she  narrowly  escaped 
the  fury,  of  Llewelyn,  who,  wo  are  told,  carried  fire  and  sword  to 
her  very  gates.  Edward  I.  visited  tho  city  on  several  occa-sions  ; 
In  12"e  he  summoned  Llewelyn  to  do  him  homage  here,  and  the 
next  year  he  marched  through  with  a  powerful  army  to  Rhuddl.Tn. 
In  1300  his  son  Edward,  the  first  English  Prince  of  Wales,  hero 
received  the  final  submission  of  tho  Welsh  to  the  sovcreionty  of 
England.  Hither  Henr)-  of  Lancaster  led  his  captive  sovereign, 
Riclinrd  II.,  from  Flint  Castle,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  tower 
over  the  outer  gateway  of  tho  CasUe.     In  1469  qiioen    Margaret 
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visited  the  city,  and  Homy  tlie  VII.,  accompanied  by  his  queen 
and  mother  in  1494.  In  1507,  1517,  and  1550,  Chester  shart'd 
with  other  places  the  risitation  of  the  sweating  sickness,  which 
carried  oif  many  of  its  inhahitants.  It  was  also  so  severely  scourgt'd 
by  the  plague,  1602  to  1605,  tlint  tlie  cit}*  fairs  were  suspended,  and 
the  coOTt  of  exchequer  removed  to  Tarvin,  and  the  assizea  to  Nant- 
wich.  In  1647-48  this  epidemic  for  the  last  time  raged  with  a 
terrible  fatality;  from  June  22  to  April  20  it  is  said  that  2099 
persons  perished  of  the  plague  in  the  several  city  parishes.  But  of 
all  the  events  in  the  history  of  Chester,  thera  is  none  so  memoralde 
as  the  protracted  siege  nhich  the  city  endured  in  its  loyalty  to 
Charles  I.  The  king,  having  hoisted  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
arrived  at  Chester  in  the  autumn  of  1642.  wheie  he  was  enthusias- 
tically received.  The  sacriiices  made  by  the  citizens  for  the  royal 
cause  were  great.  In  1644,  the  pecuniary  levies  upon  them  amounted 
to  as  ninch  as  £200  every  fortnight.  The  siege  began  in  July 
1643,  and  in  the  antiunn  of  1615  the  assailants,  despairing  of 
taking  it  by  assault,  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  lu 
1646-1  the  citizens  were  in  such  extremities  as  to  be  in  want  of 
the  commonest  nece.ssai'ies  of  life.  It  was  only  after  a  tenth  sum. 
mens  that,  on  February  8,  1646,  they  at  last  agreed  to  the  articled  of 
surrender,  by  w hich  the  garrison  were  allo\\ ed  to  niaich  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war,  the  safety  of  the  persons  aaid  property  of 
the  citizens  \\ith  liberty  to  trade  vas  pecured,  and  the  rauctity  of 
the  sacred  edifice."  and  their  title  deeds  preserted.  In  1669  Sir 
Georf^  Booth  and  a  large  party  of  the  citizens  seized  the  garrison 
tor  (Jharlt.^  II.,  then  stiTl  an  exile,  but  they  were  afterixards  re- 
pulsed in  an  action  fought  near  XNUnnin^on  bridge,  by  Lf  mbert, 
the  Parliamentary  general.  In  1660  the  joy  felt  by  the  citizens  at 
the  Restoration,  was  expressed  by  the  magnificent  reception  accordwl 
to  the  leaj'ued  l>r  "Brian  "Walton,  the  new  bidiop  of  Chester,  on  his 
coming  to  take  possession  of  his  see.  The  opLrit  of  the  inhabitants 
cvincea,  however,  a  change  in  1683,  when  the  presence  of  the  duke 
of  llonmouth  was  the  cauje  of  a  tumultuous  mob,  who,  after 
committing  other  acts  of  violence,  forced  the  cathi  dral  doors, 
destroyed  most  of  the  painted  clasa,  demolished  the  font,  and  did 
other  damage  thfere.  Jamej  II.  visited  the  city  in  1687,  and  his 
successor,  "William  III.,  in  1690.  Coming  Lo  more  modem  times, 
the  city  accorded  a  hearty  and  brilliant  welcome  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  14th  October  1S69,  when  he  honoured  them  with 
his  presence  to  open  the  new  Town  Hall.  (W.  Vf.  F.) 

CHESTER,  a  city  of  the  Cnited  States,  ia  the  county 
of  Dela"ware,  Penndylvauia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dela"Hrare  River,  10  miles  cionth--nest  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
railway  to  Wilmington.  It  has  five  or  six  churches,  tT\o 
high  schooLi,  and  a  national  hall^  and  carries  on  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery,  and 
carriages.  Founded  by  the  Swedes  in  1643  under  the 
name  of  Upland,  it  lankd  as  the  oldest  town  in  the  State, 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  pro\"isional  assembly  held  by  Penn 
in  1682.  From  that  date  tUl  the  formation  of  Delaware 
cotmty  in  1789,  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Chester, — a  position  now  held  by  the  city  of  West  Chester. 
Population  in  1850,  1067  ;  aud  in  1870,  9485. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  municipal  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  East  Derbyshire,  1 2  miles  south  of 
Sheffield  by  the  Midland  llailway.  It  w  situated  on  the 
Rother  and  Hipper,  aud  is  the  terminus  of  a  canal  esteuding 
a  distance  of  46  miles  to  the  Trent  at  Stockwith.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  w^th  narrow  streets,  but  has  a  spacious 
market-placa  The  church  of  All-Saintn  is  a  krge  aud 
elegant  edifice  of  the  13th  ceuttuy,  ■with  a  remarkable 
twisted  spire  230  feet  high,  which  has  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  so  constructed  or 
owes  its  deformity  to  the  warping  of  the  woodwork.  There 
are  eight  or  nine  dissenting  churches,  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  aud  rebuilt  in  1710 
and  1845,  a  girls'  industrial  school  establi<hed  in  1819, 
and  Tarioas  other  educational  institutions,  a  municipal 
hall  erected  in  1849,  a  market-hall  (which  dates  from 
1855-7  and  contains  a  com-eschange),  a  town-library, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  a  prison,  assembly  rooms,  a  hospital, 
a  theatre,  and  an  institute  of  mining,  civil,  and  mechanical 
engineers.  The  manufactures  include  cotton,  silk,  earthen- 
ware, machinery,  and  tobacco  ;  aud  there  are  coal,  iron, 
and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity.  .  Races  are  held  on  "Whit- 
tington  Common,  about  a  mile  from  the  to'wn,  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  the   famous   Revolution  Hoose.      The 


poijulation  of  the  municiijal  Loroiigh  iu  1861  waj  9836, 
and  in  1871  it  was  11,427.  Chesterfield  was  a  Roman 
Btation  on  the  road  from  Derby  to  York,  and  its  name 
ii  partly  of  Romau  origin.  At  the  time  of  tie  Cou- 
quest  it  was  of  but  little  importance,  but  in  the  reign  of 
Jiing  John  it  received  a  charter  of  incorporation.  ■  In  the 
year  1206  the  rebellious  barons  were  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  Henry,  the  nephew  of  Henry  TIT.  In 
16  J 2  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Sir  John  Cell, 
and  in  1643  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

CHE'^fERFIELD,  Philip  Dokmee  Stashope,  Foueth 
E.VEt  op  (1091-1773),  the  son  of  Philip  Stanhope,  the 
third  earl,  and  Elizabeth  Savile,  daughter  of  the  marquis  of 
Halifax,  was  bom  in  Loudon.  Deprived  at  an  early  age  of 
hia  mother,  the  care  of  the  little  Lord  Stanhope  devolved 
upon  his  grandmother,  the  marchioness  of  Halifax,  a  lady  ui 
culture  and  connection,  whose  house  was  frequented  by  the 
most  distinguished  Whigs  of  the  epoch.  He  soon  began  to 
prove  himself  possessed  of  that  systematic  spirit  of  coi^duct 
and  effort  which  appeared  so  much  in  his  life  and 
character.  Divined  by  Ruvigny,  earl  of  Galway,  who 
perceived  iu  him  a  nascent  aptitmle  for  pleasure  and  politics 
overlaid  with  a  strong  natmal  tendency  to  indolence,  he 
was  adyi/>ed  by  that  nobleman,  if  he  ■«  ould  become  a  ifiau 
of  mark,  to  rise  early ;  he  acquired  the  habit,  aud  kept  it. 
His  education,  commenced  under  a  private  tutor,  was  con- 
tinued (1712)  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  here  he  seems 
to  have  read  hard,  and  to  have  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  great 
orators  of  all  tjmes  were  a  si>ecial  object  of  ntudy  with 
him,  and  he  de-icribes  his  boyish  pedautry  pleasantly  enough, 
I  but  by  no  mean-*  without  a  touch  of  self-satisfaction  in  the 
memory.  His  nniver?ity  training  was  supplemented  (1714) 
by  a  Continental  tour,  untrammelled  by  a  governor;  at  the 
Hague  his  ambition  for  the  applause  awarded  to  adventure 
made  a  gamester  of  him,  and  at  Paris  he  began,  from  the 
same  motive,  that  worship  of  the  couveutioual  Venus,  the 
serious  inculcation  of  which  has  earned  for  him  the  largest 
and  most  unenviable  part  of  his  reputation. 

The  death  of  Anne  and  the  accession  of  George  I.  opesed 
up  a  career  for  hira  and  brought  him  back  to  England. 
His  relative  James  Stanhope,  the  king's  favourite  minister, 
procured  for  him  the  place  of  gentleuiau  of  the  bedchaihber 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1715  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  meuiber  for  St  Germans,  and  when  Uie 
im^jeachment  of  James,  dnke  of  Ormoiid  (Juue  21,  1715;, 
came  before  the  House,  he  used  the  occasion  to  put  to 
proof  his  old  rhetorical  stuilies.  His  maiden  speech  "was 
youthfully  fluent  and  dogmatic ;  but  on  its  couclusion  tlie 
orator  was  reminded,  with  many  compliments,  by  au 
honourable  member,  that  he  wanted  six  weeks  of  his 
majority,  and  consequently  that  he  was  amenable  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  speaking  in  the  House.  Lord  Stanhope  quitted  the 
Commons  with  a  low  bow,  and  started  for  the  Continent. 
From  Paris  he  rendered  the  Government  important  service 
by  gathering  and  transmitting  information  respecting  tho 
Jacobite  plot  ;  and  in  1716  he  returned  to  England, 
resumed  his  seat,  and  took  frequent  part  in  the  debates. 
In  that  year  came  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  tho 
heir  apparent.  Stanhope,  whose  politic  instinct  obUgod 
him  to  worship  the  rising  rather  than  the  setting  sun, 
remained  faithful  V>  the  prince,  although  tite  ministry  made 
several  attempts  to  win  him  over.  In  1723  a  vote  for 
the  Government  go%  him  the  place  of  captain  of  tho 
yeomen  of  the  guard  ;  his  happy  reply  to  his  predece.tfor, 
Lord  Townshend,  is  a  fine  example  of  spirituel  nrbanil^, 
and  is  valuable  as  indicating,  among  other  examples,  his 
contempt  for  tho  money-jobbing  system  that  obtained  at 
court.  In  1725,  on  the  revival  of  the  Bath,  the  red  riband 
was  offered  to  him,  but  was  declined. 
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lu  172G  his  fatlioi-  flied,  and  Lord  Stanhope  became  earl 
of  Chesterfield.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Ufiper  House,  and 
his  oratory;  never  effective  in  the  Commons  by  reason  of 
its  ■want  of  force  and  excess  of  finish,  at  once  became  a 
power.  In  1727,  on  the  accession  of  George  II.,  Chester- 
field wag  sent  to  the  Hague  as  ambassador.  In  this  place 
his  tact  and  temper,his  dexterity  and  discrimination,  enabled 
him.  to  do  good  service,  and  he  was  rewarded  with 
"Walpole's  friendship,  a  Garter,  and  the  place  of  Lord  High 
S.teward.  In  1732  there  was  born  to  him.  by  a  certain 
Stadame  du  Bouchet.  the  son,  Philip  Stanhope,  for  whose 
advice  and  instruction  were  afterwards  written  the  famous 
Letters.  In  the  bamo  year,  being  somewhat  "broken  in 
health  and  fortune  by  hia  sojourn  abroad,  he  resigned  his 
embassy  and  returned  to  England.  A  few  months'  rest 
enabled  him  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Lords,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders.  He  supported  the 
ministry,  but  hid  alleglaneo  was  not  the  blind  fealty  Walpole 
exacted  of  his  followers.  The  Excide  Bill,  the  great 
premier's  favourite  measure,  waj  vehemently  opposed  by 
him  in  the  Lords,  and  by  his  three  brothers  in  the  Com- 
mons. Walpole  bent  before  the  storm,  and  abandoned  the 
measure  ;  but  Chesterfield  was  summarily  dismissed  from 
his  Stewardship.  For  the  next  two  years  he  led  the 
opposition  in  the  Upper  House,  leaving  no  stone  unturned 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  man  who  had  wronged  him. 
In  1742  Walpole  fell,  and  Carteret  reigned  in  his  stead. 
The  new  ministry,  however,  had  not  Chesterfieldreither  in 
its  ranks  or  among  its  snpportei-s.  He  remained  in  opposi- 
tion, distinguishing  himself  by  the  courtly  bitterness  of  his 
attacks  on  George  II ,  who  learned  to  hato  him  violently. 
In  1744  the  king  was  compelled  to  abandon  Carteret,  and 
the  coalition  or  "  Broad  Bottom  "  i^arty,  led  by  Chester- 
field and  Pitt,  came  into  office.  In  the  troublous  state 
<Jf  European  politics  the  earl's  conduct  and  experience  were 
more  ■useful  abroad  than  at  home,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hague  as  ambassador  a  second  time.  The  success  of  his 
iniesion  was  complelo ;  and  on  his  retiun  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  received  the  loi-d-lieuteuancy  of  Ireland,  a  phice 
ho  had  long  coveted. 

Short  as  it  was,  CliesterDeld's  Irish  administration  was 
of  great  service  to  his  country-,  and  is  unquestionably  that 
port  of  his  political  life  which  does  him  moat  honour.  To 
have  conceived  and  carried  out  a  policy  which,  with  certain 
reservations,  Burke  himself  might  have  originated  anil 
owned  is  indeed  no  small  title  to  regard.  The  earl  showed 
himself  finely  capable  in  practice  ns  in  theory,  vigorous  and 
tolerant,  a  man  to  bo  feared,  and  a  leader  to  be  followed  ; 
he  took  the  goveniraont  entirely  iuto  his  own  hands,  re- 
pireased  the  jobbery  traditional  to  the  office,  established 
^dboolsand  manvifactnrcs,  and  at  once  conciliated  and  kept 
in  dieck  the  Orange  and  Popish  factions.  In  174G,  how- 
ever, ho  had  to  exchange  the  lord-lieutenancy  for  the  place 
oF  Secretary  of  State.  With  a  curious  respect  for  those 
theories  Ids  familiarity  with  the  secret  social  history  of 
France  had  caused  him  to  eutertain,  he  hoped  and  attempted 
to  retain  a  hold  over  the  king  through  the  influence  of  Lady 
Yarmouth,  though  the  futility  of  such  means  had  already 
been  demonstrated  to  him  by  his  relations  with  Queen 
Caroline's  "  vui  bonne  Uotcard."  ITie  influence  of  New- 
castle and  Sandwioli,  however,  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  he 
woe  thwarted  and  oven-reached  ;  and  in  1748.  ho  resigned 
the  seals,  and  returned  to  cards  and  his  books  with  the 
admirable  composure  which  was  one  of  his  most  striking 
cliaracteristics. 

The  dnkodom  offered  him  by  George  11.,  whose  ill-will 
his  fine  tact  had  overcome,  was  refused.  Ho  continued 
for  some  years  to  attend  the  Upper  Houso.  and  to  tnko 
port  in  its  proceedings.  In  1751,  seconded  by  Lord 
Mao^-leefiold,  President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  Bradley, 


the  eminent  mathematician,  ho  distiiiguishod  hijoself 
greatly  in  the  debates  on  the  calendar,  and  succeeded  in 
making  the  new  style  a  fact.  Deafness,  however,  was 
gradually  affecting  him,  and  he  withdrew  little  by  little 
from  society  and  the  ju-actice  of  politics.  In  1754  occurred 
the  famous  dispute  with  Johnson  over  the  dedication  to  the 
Enr/lUh  Llelioiirxrij.  This  quarrel  (to  which  are  owing  tlie 
doctor's  noble  letter  and  some  half  dozen  of  his  roughest 
mots,  and  the  carl's  clover  jjortrait  of  the  "  intelligent 
Hottentot "),  with  the  neglect  it  assumed  on  Cliesterficld's 
part,  has  been  fatal  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  heart. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  life  that  followed  this  episode, 
Chesterfield  wrote  and  read  a  great  deal,  but  went  little 
into  society.  In  1768  died  Philip  Stanhope,  the  child  of 
so  many  hopes;  and  the  earl,  who  had  no  children  by  his 
■wife,  Melusina  von  Schulemberg,  illegitimate  daughter  of 
George  I.,  whom  he  married  in  1733,  adopted  his  godson 
the  heir  to  the  title  and  estates.  His  famous  jest  (whicli 
even  Johnson  allowed  to  have  merit), — "  Tyrawley  and  I 
have  been  dead  these  two  years,  but  we  don't  chooso  to 
have  it  known  " — is  the  best  description  possible  of  his 
hninonr  and  condition  during  the  latter  ^art  of  this  period 
of  decline.  To  the  deafness  was  added  blindness,  but  his 
memory  and  his  fine  manners  only  left  him  with  life  ;  his 
last  words  ("Give  DayroUes  a  chair  ")  prove  that  he  had 
neither  forgotten  his  friend  nor  the  way  to  receive  him. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  March  1773. 

Chesterfield  was  selfish,  calculating,  and  contemptuous  ; 
he  W08  not  naturally  generous,  and  he  practised  dissimula- 
tion till  it  became  part  of  his  nature.  In  spite  of  his 
brilliant  talents,  and  of  the  admirable  training  he  received, 
his  life,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  pronounced  a  success. 
His  anxiety  and  the  pains  he  took  to  become  an  orator 
have  been  already  noticed,  and  Horace  Walpole,  who  had 
heard  all  the  great  orators,  preferred  a  speech  of  Chester- 
field's to  any  oblier ;  yet  the  earl's  eloquence  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Pitt.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was 
not  perhaps  the  best  judge  in  the  world,  pronounced  his 
manners  to  have  been  "  exquisitely  elegant  ;  "  yet  as  a 
courtier  he  was  utterly  worsted  by  Robert  Walpole,  whose 
manners  were  anything  but  refined,  and  even  by  New- 
castle. He  desired  to  be  known  as  a  protector  of  letters 
and  literary  men  ;  ond  his  want  of  heart  or  head  over 
the  Dictionary  dedication,  tliough  explained  and  excused 
by  Croker,  nono  the  less  inspired  the  famous  change  in  a 
famous  line — "  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  \>atron,  or  the  jail." 
His  published  writings  have  bod  with  posterity  a  ■very  indif- 
ferent success  ;  his  Uterary  reputation  rests  on  a  volume  of 
letters  never  designed  to  apjioar  in  print.  The  son  for  whom 
he  worked  so  hard  and  thonght  so  deeply  failed  especially 
whore  his  father  had  most  dosiicd  he  should  succeed,  becom- 
ing, not  a  fine  gentleman,  but  a  commonplace  book-worm. 
As  a  politician  and  statesman,  Chesterfield's  fame  rests  on  his 
short  but  brilliant  administration  of  Ireland.  As  an  authm 
he  stands  or  falls  by  the  LMers  to  his  Son,  first  published 
by  Stanhope's  widow  in  1774.  The  Lrtlfi-s  are  brilliantly 
written, — full  of  elegant  wisdom,  of  keen  ■wit,  of  adniirallc 
portrait-painting,  of  exquisite  obser\'ution  and  deducliuii. 
Agoiust  the  charge  of  an  undue  insistence  ou  the  external 
graces  of  manner  Chesterfield  has  been  adequately  defended 
by  Lord  Stonhope  {History,  iii.  34).  Again?t  the.often  iter- 
ated accusation  of  imniorahty,  it  should  be  temembcred  that 
the  Letters  reflected  the  morality  of  the  age,  and  that  UiPir 
author  only  systematized  ond  reduced  to  writing  the  priu- 
ciples  of  conduct  by  which,  deliberately  or  unconsciously, 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  his  contemporaries  wore  governed. 

See  ChestorflelJ'H  MisceVntifnis  IVorl-s,  Tx>ndou,  1777-8,  2  wjtv 
<to ;  and  Ld'.rrs  to  his  Son  (erlit«l  by  Lord  JIahon),  London,  1M(J- 
81,  S  vols.  See  also  Lord  JInhon  {Stan^o\ic),  I/islcry  v/ Enyltni'l 
from  Uu  Peace  of  Ulrccht  to  the  rsacc  of  ytrsailles. 
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CHESTER-LE-STREET,  a  market-towu  of  England  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  near  the  River  Wear,  six  mil 
north  of  Durham,  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway.  The 
principal  building  is  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary  and 
St  Cuthbert,  an  iiiterestiug  old  Gothic  structure,  restored 
iu  1862,  with  a  tower  15G  feet  in  height.  There  is  a 
union  workhouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  which  cor.- 
sists  of  two  long  parallel  streets.  Chester-le-Street  is  a 
]ilace  of  considerable  antiquity ;  under  the  name  of 
Cuneceaslre,  it  was  made  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  882,  and 
contiuued  to  be  the  head  of  the  diocese  till  the  Danish 
invasion  of  995.  During  that  .time  the  church  was  the 
repository  of  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert,  which  was  then 
removed  to  Durham.  About  a  mile  along  the  ri^^er  is 
Lumley  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  and 
about  two  miles  to  the  northward  lies  Lambton  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  built  in  1797  on  the  site 
of  the  old  House  of  Harraton.  The  iron  manufacture  is 
prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  about  4000  persons 
are  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
1871  the  population  of  the  town  was  2450,  and  of  the 
township,  420.5. 

CHESTNUT.  The  Spanish  or  Sweet  Chestnut,  Casiunea 
veaca  (natural  order,  Corylacew),  is  a  stately  ami  magnificent 
tree,  native  of  the  counuies  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
but  also  ripening  its  fruit  in  sheltered  situations  as  far 
north  as  Scotland.  It  lives  very  long,  attains  a  large  size, 
spreading  its  branches  widely,  and  it  has  large  lanceolate 
serrate  leaves,  long  pendulous  male  catkins,  with  fewer  in- 
conspicuous female  flowers,  the  frnit  being  an  echinate  cap- 
sule, containing  from  two  to  five  nuts,  of  which  seldom  more 
than  three  are  mature.  The  largest  known  chestnut  tree  is 
the  famous  Castagno  di  cento  cavalli,  or  the»chestnut  of  a 
hundred  horses,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Etna,  a  tree  which 
when  measured  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  Count 
Borch,  was  found  to  have  a  circumference  of  190  feet.  By 
many  observers  it  has  been  maintained  that  this  colossal 
tree  consisted  of  a  fusion  of  several  trunks ;  but  many 
specimens  not  much  smaller  exist  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  by  digging  around  it  has  been  found  that  all  the  trunks 
end  in  one  root.  The  wood  of  the  sweet  chestnut  is  valued 
by  cabinetmakers  and  coopers;  and  among  European 
timbers  it  was  at  one  time  esteemed  second  to  the  oak, 
which  it  so  closely  resembles  that  in  old  wood-work  tlie 
two  timbers  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish.  Chestnuts 
(the  fruit  of  the  tree)  are  exten.^ively  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  aud  roasted  are  much  eaten  as  a  delicacy.  In 
a  raw  state  they  have  a  sweet  taste,  but  are  difficult 
of  digestion.  The  trees  are  very  abundant  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  chestnuts  bulk  largely  in  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  poor  in  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  In  Italy  the  kernels  are  ground  into  meal,  and 
used  for  thickening  soups,  and  even  for  bread-making.  In 
North  America,  the  fruits  of  an  allied  species,  G.  americana, 
are  similarly  eaten. 

The  Horse  Chestnut,  ^sculus  Uippocastanuia,  is  in  no 
way  allied  to  the  sweet  chestnut  except  in  name.  It  is  a 
strikingly  beautiful  tree,  especially  in  spring,  with  its  large 
digitate  leaves,  and  conspicuous  spikes  of  white  flowers. 
A  useful  starch  maybe  extracted  from  its  kernels,  but  this 
has  not  hitherto  been  practised  on  an  economic  basis.  The 
entire  tree  must  be  regarded  as  more  ornamental  than 
useful. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  a  range  extending  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles  along  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland, 
mainly  situated  in  Northumberland,  but  partly  also  in 
Roxburgh.  The  western  portion  consists  principally  of 
carboniferous  strata,  while  the  eastern  is  chiefly  composed 
of  igneous  rocks.  They  attain  their  greatest  height,  of 
2684  feet^  in  Cheviot  Peak,  which  lies  eight  miles  south- 


west of  Wooler,  in  Northumberland  ;  and  next  iu  elevation 
is  Carter  Fell,  which  slightly  exceeds  2000  feet.  The 
range  is  now  chiefly  famous  for  a  valuable  breed  of  sheep, 
which  find  abundant  pasture  on  its  smooth  declivities ;  but 
in  earlier  days  it  was  the  scene  of  many  an  episode  of 
border  warfare,  and  its  name  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  ballad  of  Cheoy  Chase. 

CHEZY,  Antoine  L£on.\rd  (1773-1832),  a  French 
orientalist,  was  born  at  Ncuilly  iu  1773.  He  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  profession  of  engineering ;  but  his 
taste  was  for  philology  ;  and  iu  1790  he  sought  and 
obtained  a  post  in  the  Oriental  department  of  the  national 
library.  About  1803  he  commenced  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
though  he  possessed  neither  grammar  nor  dictionary,  and, 
by  means  of  great  labour,  he  obtained  so  complete  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  that  he  composed  in  it  verses 
which  are  said  to  possess  great  elegance.  He  had  besides 
a  considerable  a;qunintauce  with  other  Eastern  languages; 
and  his  attainments  place  him  in  a  high  rank  among 
Orientalists.  His  merits  were  recognized  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  in  the  College  de  France,  in 
1803,  and  to  Che, dignity  of  chevalier  of  the  legion  of 
honour. 

Among  other  works  he  left — Eitrait  da  Hire  dcs  iferveilles  dc 
la  Nature^  pnr  Mohav.iacd ;  M''djouiii  el  Liila^  from  the  Persiau ; 
Yudjinadatta  Bidha,  and  tSuhounliil i,  from  tlic  Sanskrit ;  L'Antho- 
loijie  iroUgne  d'Amrou;  Oraminuire  mnscrilc;  Vocabulaire  Sans- 
crit^ pracrity  et  fran^ais;  Ckrcstotttathle  pevsanne;  ChrcstcnnalhU 
sanscrite. 

CHHATISGARII,  a  division  or  commissionership  of 
British  India,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief-commLs- 
siouer  of  the  Central  Provinces,  comprising  the  districts  of 
Rdipur.  Bildspur,  and  Sambalpnr,  aiid  se\en  small  feudatory 
states,  between  1G°  50'  and  23°  10'  N.  lat.,  aud  between  80" 
30'  and  83°  15'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sohigpur 
iu  the  Eewah  state  and  by  the  Sirgujd  and  Uddipur  states 
of  ChutiA  Ndgpur ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Orissa  tributary 
states  and  the  norther^  districts  of  Madras ;  on  the  S.  bj 
the  Basldr  state  of  the  Central  Provinces;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  districts  of  CliAudd,  BhiuddriS,  Edldghdt,  Seoni,  and 
MandlA.  The  area  is  39,0 17  sqiiare  miles ;  the  populatiou 
in  1872  was  3.289,043,  residing  in  16,054  villages  or  town- 
ships, and  in  726,190  houses.  Classified  according  to  reli- 
gion there  are  2,054,874  Hindus,  or  62'48  per  cent.  ; 
26,046  Muharamadans ;  243  Buddhists  and  Jains;  451 
Christians ;  and  of  aboriginal  tribes  and  persons  of  unspe- 
cified religion,  1,207,429,  or  3672  per  cent.  Two  great 
rivers,  the  Nerbudda  and  Son,  take  their  rise  at  the  side  of 
the  Amarkantak  hill  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  divi- 
sion,the  former  flowing  nearly  due  west  to  the  Bombay  coafil, 
the  latter  ultimately  falling  into  the  Ganges  in  Lower 
Bengal 

CHHINDWArA,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Nei- 
budda  division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  situated  between 
21°  25'  and  22°  50'  N  lat,  and  between  78°  0'  and  79° 
30'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  districts  of 
HoghangAbad  and  Narsinhpur,  on  the  E.  by  Seoul,  on  the 
S.  by  NAgpur,  and  on  the  W.  by  Betu),  aud  contains  an  area 
of  3852  square  miles.  The  district  has  two  distinct  natural 
subdivisious — the  hill  country  above  the  slopes  of  the 
SAtpurd  Mountains,  called  the  BdlAghdt,  and  a  tract  of 
low  land  to  the  south  called  the  Zerghdt.  The  high  table- 
land of  the  Bdldghdt  lies  for  the  most  part  upon  the  great 
basaltic  formation  which  stretches  across  the  Sdtpurds  as 
far  east  as  Jabalpur.  The  country  consists  of  a  regular 
succession  of  hUls  and  fertile  valleys,  formed  by  the  small 
ranges  which  cross  its  surface  east  and  west  'The  average 
height  of  the  uplands  is  2500  feet,  but  there  are  many 
points  of  greater  elevation.  The  appearance  of  the  Zerghdt 
below  the  hills  is  generally  open   and   undulating.     The 
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'country  is  intersected  by  several  streams,  of  -which  the 
KanhAQ  is  the  most  co&siderablu.  Near  the  hills  and 
along  the  streams  are  strips  and  patches  of  jungle ;  the 
villages  are  usually  surrounded  with  picturesque  groves  of 
tamarind,  mango,  and  other  shade-giving  trees.  The  total 
population  of  the  district,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of 
1872,  is  159,116  males  and  150,979  females;  total 
316.095,  classified  as  follows  : — Hindus,  191,009;  Muham- 
madans.  9747;  Buddhists  and  Jains,  574  ;  Christians,  105  ; 
"  other  denominations,"  consisting  of  aboriginal  tribes, 
114,000.  The  average  density  of  the  population  is  80'72 
per  square  mile.  Three  towns  are  returned  as  containing  a 
population  of  upwards  of  5000,  viz.  :  Chhindwdrii,  the 
administrative  head-quarters  of  the  district,  population 
8626;  LodhikerA,  population  5219;  and  Pandhurna, 
population  5218.  Important  discoveries  of  coal  have  been 
made  here  of  late  years;  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  under 
which  coal  lies  is  over  250  square  miles,  some  of  the  seams 
being  as  much  as  18  feet  in  thickness.  The  forests  of 
Chhindwdr^  are  very  extensive,  and  lie  principally  on  the 
southern  sk-pos  of  the  Sdtpurds.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  district  in  1873-74  amounted  to  £31,513,  of  which 
X21,687,  or  CS'8  per  cent.,  was  derived  from  the  land-tax. 
For  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  district  contains  6  magisterial  and  5 
civil  and  revenue  courts,  together  with  a  regular  police  of 
361  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £5037.  The 
cost  of  the  district  officials  and  police  amounted  to  £10,514. 
Two  charitable  dispensaries  are  maintained  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick.  In  the  hill  country  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthy.  In  the  cold  season  ice  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
small  tanks  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet.  Until 
May  the  hot  wind  is  little  felt,  while  during  the  rains  the 
weather  is  cool  and  agreeable.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall amounts  to  30  inches. 

ChhindwarA,  the  principal  town  and  administrative 
head-quarters  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bodrl  ndld.  The  site  of  the  town  is 
2200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  surrounded  by  ranges 
of  low  hills.  The  European  station  extends  for  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  and  is  well  wooded.  It  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy,  aud  forms  a  resort  for  European 
visitors  from  N.%pur  and  KAmthI  during  the  hot  weather. 
The  conservancy  arrangements  are  good,  and  the  town  is 
clean  and  cheerful.  The  population  of  the  town  iu  1872 
was  returned  as  follows  : — Hindus,  0189  ;  Muhammadans, 
1805;  Buddhiists  and  Jains,  152;  (Jhristians,  105; 
others,  315;   total,  8020. 

CHIABRERA,  Oabriello  (1552-1637),  the  Italian 
Pindar,  as  ho  is  sometimes  called,  was  of  patrician  descent, 
and  was  born  at  Savona,  a  little  town  iu  the  domain  of  the 
Genoese  republic,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  birth  of 
Ronsard,  with  whom  he  has  far  more  iu  conimon  than  with 
the  groat  Greek  whoso  echo  he  sought  to  make  himself. 
As  ho  has  told  in  the  pleasant  fragment  of  autobiography 
prefixed  to  his  works,  in  which,  like  Cajsar,  ho  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  person,  he  was  a  posthumous  child;  ho 
went  to  Rome  at  the  ago  of  nine  years,  under  the  caro  of 
his  undo  Giovanni.  There  ho  read  with  a  private  tutor, 
sulTerod  severely  from  two  fevers  in  succession,  and  was  sent 
at  last,  for  the  sake  of  society,  to  the  Jesuits'  College, 
whore  ho  remained  till  his  twentieth  year,  studying  philo- 
sophy, aa  ho  says,  "  piii  per  trattcnimento  che  per  appron- 
dero," — rather  for  occupation  than  for  learning's  sake. 
Losing  his  uncle  about  this  time,  Chiabrcra  returned  to 
Savona,  "  again  to  see  his  own  and  be  seen  by  them."  In 
a  little  while,  however,  ho  returned  to  Rome,  and  entered 
the  household  of  a  Cardinal  Camerliugo,  whore  ho  remained 
for  8«veral years,  frequenting  the  society  of  Pauliis  Manutius 
and  of  Sperone  Speroni.  the  dramatist  and  critic  of  Tasso, 


and  attending  the  lectures  and  hearing  the  conversation  of 
Mureto.  His  revenge  of  an  in-tiult  offered  him  obliged  him 
to  betake  himself  once  more  to  Savona,  where,  to  amuse 
himself,  he  read  poetry,  and  particularly  Greek.  The 
poets  of  his  choice  were  Pindar  and  Anacreon,  and  these  he 
studied  till  it  grew  to  be  his  ambition  to  reproduce  in  hia 
i  own  tongue  their  rhythms  and  structures,  and  so  to  enrich 
his  country  with  a  new  form  of  verse, — in  his  own  words, 
"  like  his  countryman,  Columbus,  to  find  a  new  world  or 
drown."  His  reputation  was  made  at  once  ;  but  he  seldom 
quitted  Savona,  though  often  invited  to  do  so,  saving  .for 
journeys  of  pleasure,  in  which  he  greatly  delighted,  and  for 
occasional  visits  to  the  courts  of  princes,  whither  he  was 
often  summoned,  for  his  verse's  sake,  and  in  his  capacity 
as  a  dramatist.  At  the  ripe  age  of  fifty  he  took  to  himself 
a  wife,  one  Lelia  Pavese,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
Aftera  simple  and  blameless  life,  during  which  he  produced 
a  vast  quantity  of  verse — epic,  tragic,  pastoral,  lyrical,  and 
satirical — he  died  in  1637,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty- 
five.  An  epitaph  was  written  for  him  in  elegant  Latin  by 
Urban  YIII. ;  but  on  his  tombstone  are  graven  two  quaint 
Italian  hexameters  of  his  own,  iu  which  the  gazer  is 
warned  from  the  poet's  own  example  not  to  prefer  Par-' 
nassus  to  Calvary. 

A  maker  of  odes  in  all  their  elaborate  pomp  of  strophe 
and  antistrophe,  a  master  of  new  and  complex  rhythms,  a 
coiner  of  ambitious  words  and  composite  epithets,  an  em- 
ployer of  audacious  transpositions  and  inversions,  and  the 
inventorof  a  new  system  of  poetic  diction, — it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Chiabrera  should  have  been  compared  with  lion- 
sard.  Both  were  destined  to  suffer  eclipse  as  great  and 
sudden  as  had  been  their  glory.  Ronsard  was  succeeded 
by  Malherbe  and  by  French  literature,  properly  so-called  ; 
Chiabrera  was  the  last  of  the  great  Italians,  and  after  him 
literature  languished  till  the  second  renaissance  under  Man- 
zoni.  Chiabrera,  however,  was  a  man  of  merit,  apart  from 
that  of  the  mere  innovator.  Setting  aside  his  epics  and 
dramas  (one  of  the  latter  received  the  honours  of  transla- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Nicolas  Chrdtien,  a  sort  of  scenic  Du 
Bartas),  much  of  his  work  remains  yet  readable  and  plea- 
sant. Hb  grand  Pindarics  are  dull,  it  is  true,  but  some  of 
his  Camonctte,  like  the  anacreontics  of  Ronsard,  are  ex- 
ceedingly elegant  and  graceful  His  autobiographical 
sketch  is  also  extremely  interesting.  The  simple  old  poet, 
with  his  adoration  of  Greek  (when  a  thing  pleased  him 
greatly  he  was  wont  to  talk  of  it  as  "  Greek  Verse  "),  his 
delight  in  journeys  and  sight-seeing,  his  dislike  for  literary 
talk  save  with  intimates  and  equals,  his  vanities  and 
vengeances,  his  pride  in  the  memory  of  favours  bestowed 
on  him  by  popes  and  princes,  his  "  htfinila  maraviglia " 
over  Virgil's  versification  and  metaphor,  his  fondness  foi 
masculiue  rhymes  and  blank  verse,  his  quiet  Christianity, 
is  a  figure  deserving  perhaps  of  more  study  than  is  likely 
to  be  bestowed  on  that  "  new  world  "  of  art  which  it  was 
his  glory  to  fancy  his  own.  by  discovery  and  by  conquest. 

The  boat  editions  of  Chiabrera  arc  those  of  Rome,  1713,  3  vols. 
8vo;  of  Venice,  1731,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  of  Leghorn,  1781,  5  vols.  12mo; 
and  of  Milan,  1807,  3  vols.  8vo.  These  only  contain  his  lyric 
work ;  all  the  rest  ho  wrota  has  been  long  forgotten. 

CHIARAMONTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Syracuse,  and  32  miles  west  from  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  is  regularly  built,  with  broad  and  straight  streets.  The 
view  from  the  Capuchin  convent  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Sicily ;  and  there  is  a  well-preserved  castle.  The  environs 
produce  excellent  wine.     Population.  9300. 

CHIARI,  an  ancient  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Brescia,  and  12  miles  west  of  the  city  of  thf.t 
name,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio.  It  has  several 
churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  public  library,  and  manu- 
factures silk,  cotton,  and  leather.     In  1701  it  was  the  scene 
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of  the  victory  of  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Engeue  over 
the  Spaniartis  and  FrencL     Popuktion,  9479. 

CHIAYAEI,  a  marituna  town  of  Korth  Italy,  iu  the 
province  of  Genoa,  and  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  on  the  Gulf  of  llapallo,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sturla.  It  has  a  hospital,  a  railway  station,  and  several 
fine  churches,  the  principal  of  which  iri  that  of  the  iladonna 
del'  Orto.  The  Genoa  and  Sarzano  railway  passes  the 
town.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  11,500,  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  silk  twist,  lace, 
and  linen,  and  in  the  auchovy  fishery.  The  surrounding 
hills  are  well  cultivated,  and  slate  and  marble  are  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

CHIAVEXXA,  or  Clafek,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Sondrio,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Maira,  and  about  seven  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Lake  of  Como.  From  its  situation  ..t  the  junction 
of  the  great  roads  over  the  Spliigen  and  Septimer,  between 
Germany  and  Italy,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
especially  in  the  wines  of  the  ValteUine,  and  the  pottery 
manufactured  in  the  vicinity.  Its  principal  manufacture 
is  silk,  and  its  beer  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Northern 
Italy.  Its  most  remarkable  church  is  San  Lorenzo,  with 
a  carved  font  of  the  12th  century  ;  and  on  a  neighbouring 
height  are  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  town 
■was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Clavenna,  and  probably  was 
of  some  importance  from  its  position.  In  the  iNIiddle  Ages 
it  was  an  independent  imperial  countship,  till  it  was  at  last 
seized  by  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and  bestowed  on  the  Balbioni 
family.  For  a  long  time  it  was  an  object  of  contest  between 
the  bishops  of  Coire  and  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  ;  and 
at  last  it  fell  to  the  latter  in  1512.  Incorporated  with  the 
Cisalpine  republic  in  1797.  it  passed  iu  181-1  to  Lombardy, 
and  thus  in  1SD9  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Population, 
5900. 

CHICAGO,  in  Cook  county,  State  of  Illinoia,  is  probably 
the  fourth  city  in  size,  and  certainly  thesecond  in  commercial 
importance,  in  the  United  jStates  of  America.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  960  miles  by  rail  from 
New  York.  Dearborn  Observatory,  Sh  miles  S.  and  |- 
ruile  E.  from  the  court-house,  is  in  41°  50'  1"'X.  kt.  and 
87°  54'  8"  W.  long.  The  surrounding  country  is  praii-ie 
land,  with  a  loam  soil,  aud  a  ridge  running  north  and 
south  two  miles  or  more  west  from  the  lake.  The  city  is 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  but 
only  14  feet  above  the  lake.  When  it  was  originally  settled, 
the  elevation  above  the  lake  was  not  more  than  7  feet ; 
the  level  was  subsequently  raised  7  feet,  beginning  about 
the  year  1855;  the  streets  were  filled  in,  and  the 
largest  houses  elevated  by  means  of  jack-screws,  without 
being  vacated  for  puiposes  either  of  business*  or  of 
residence.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  invigorating,  and 
the  city  is  kept  singnlarly  clear  of  all  forms  of  malaria  by 
the  prevailing  winds.  The  average  death-rate  for  several 
years  was  23'1  per  thousand  inhabitants,  as  compared  with 
25-3  in  PhUadelphia,  326  in  New  York,  and  30-8  ui 
Boston.  The  area  of  the  city  comprises  23,000  acres,  and 
extends  over  seven  mUes  north  and  south  along  the  lake 
shore,  and  5  miles  east  and  west ;  there  were  226.000 
building  lots  of  25  by  125  feet  in  1875.  The  streets 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  is  an  inlet 
called  the  Chicago  River  which  runs  from  the  lake  nearly  a 
mile  west,  then  separates  into  two  branches,  one  running 
north-west,  the  6ther  south-west,  thus  dividing  the  city  into 
three  divisions,  connected  by  more  than  35  bridges,  and 
by  two  tunnels  running  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  This 
viver  ("  Chacaqua.'  Indian  for  thunder,  and  so  called 
after  the  Indian  Thor,  or  thunder  god^  gave  the  city 
its  name.  Originally  it  emptied  into  the  lake,  but  a 
xemarkabla  piece  of  engineering  caused  it  to  chance  its 


course,  *nd,  so  to  speak,  run  "  up-hill."  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  with  which  the  main  branch  of  the  river 
is  connected,  was  so  deepened  as  to  draw  the  water  out 
from  the  lake  ;   the  canal  empties  into  the  Illiuois  River, 


1.  Wkker  Park. 
3. .  Cnloa  Park. 


Plan  of  Chicago. 

3.  Court  Kouso. 

4.  Unherslty. 


and  the  Illinois  Eiver  into  the  ilississippi  River,  so  that  tLe 
water  of  Lake  Michigan  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  river  has  been  so  deepened  that  the  largest  veaeels 
may  be  towed  into  any  of  its  branches,  which  are  supplied 
with  docks  and  water-slips,  affording  a  dockage  capacity  of 
nearly  40  miles,  more  than  20  of  which  are  already 
in  use.  The  population,  including  the  residents  of  *he 
suburban  towns  (of  which  there  are  more  than  50,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  families  of  meu  doing  business  in 
Chicago),  exceeds  500,000 ;  but  the  population  of  the  wiy 
proper,  as  ascertained  at  different  dates  since  its  orgawEO- 
tiou  in  the  year  1837,  is  as  follows  : — 


Date  of  Ceosus. 

Taken  by. 

Population. 

July, 

1837 

Clhr 

4,170 

July. 

1840 

u.  s 

4.479 

July, 

1843 

cnty 

7,680 

July, 

1845 

State 

12.088 

September, 

1848 

City 

14,169 

October, 

1847 

City 

16,869 

September, 

1848 

City 

20.023 

August, 

1849 

City 

23,047 

August 

1850 

u.a 

29,963 

December, 

1863 

City 

69,130 

June, 

1855 

State 

80,000 

August, 

1859 

City 

84,113 

August. 

1860 

IT.  S. 

109,206 

Ootober, 

1863 

City 

138,186 

October, 

1864 

City 

169,353 

October, 

1865 

State 

178,492 

October, 

1866 

City 

200,418 

October, 

1868 

^.1. 

252,054 

August, 

1870 

306,605 

October, 

1872 

City 

867,396 

October, 

1874 

City 

395,408 

ilay. 

1876 

Estimated 

420,000 

This  growth,  which  is  no  less  than  570  per  cent,  with- 
m  20   years,   is   regarded   aa   without   a    parallel;     15)6 
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foreign  population  in  1870,  numbering  144,557  in  all, 
comprised  52,318  Germans.  39,988  Iri^h,  10,027  English. 
4197  Scotch,  5G5  Welsh.  0374  Norwegians.  C154  Swede?, 
1243  Danes,  1220  Swiss,  1418  French,  ana9648  from  the 
British  provinces  in  America. 

Governmcnland  Financea. — The  City  Government  consist-s 
of  a  mayor  and  common  council  of  3G  members,  elected 
once  every  two  years  by  a  popular  vote.  There  are  18 
political  districts  called  '■  wards."  each  of  which  elects  two 
members  to  the  council.  The  council  is  vested  with  plenary 
powers  as  to  taxes,  appropriations,  contracts,  etc.;  but  the 
bonded  debt  is  limited,  by  a  provision  in  the  couptitution 
of  the  State,  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  taxable  valuation  of  all 
the  property.  The  valuation  of  all  property,  personal  and 
xovL  for  taxable  purposes  (rated  at  about  one-half  the 
actual  value)  in  1875  was  $293,188,950;  the  tax-levy, 
§5,123,905  ;  the  bonded  debt,  §13,456,000  ;  the  floating 
debt,  about  $4,000,000,  abundantly  covered  by  un- 
collected taxes.  Chicago  Lj  represented  in  the  National 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  three  members. 

IS-ade  and  Commerce. — The  amount  of  trade  (or  1875 
•was  estimated  at  close  upon  §057,000,000,  made  up  a^ 
follows: — 

Produce  trade $232,328,000 

Wholesale  business    293,900,000 

Manufactures 177,000,000 


Total    $703,228,000 

Less    manufactures    incladed   in   the 
wholesale  business : «,228,000 


Total  bnsiness $0^7,000,000 

Total  in  ]871 039,000,000 

This  business  -was  a  growth  from  $20,000,000  iu  1852, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  The 
vnlno  of  the  shipments  from  Chicago  of  the  products  of 
the  farm  was  Btatcd  as  follows  in  the  annual  report  for 
1875  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  (an  association  meeting 
daily,  with  a  membership  of  1  922) : — 

Flour  and  grain  equal  to   72,369,194 

bushels,  estimated  value  $57,500,000 

Livestock  06,600,000 

Produce  of  cattle  and  hogs 63,500,000 

Produce  of  the  dairy 6,700,000 

Wool  and  hides 25,800,000 

High  wines  and  alcohol ;■  11,300,000 

Seeds  and  broom  com   3,200,000 

Sundry  Other  commoditlea    1,700,000 

Total    $216,300,000 

CorrospoQding  estimate  foi  1873,     197,400,000 
Corresponding  estimate  for  1873,     180,000,000 

The  lumber  trade  showed  the  receipt  of  1,147,193,432 
feet  and  635,708,120  shingles.  Tlie  value  of  the  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  horsca  received  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
duiing  that  year  was  $117,533,941.  There  is  a  growing 
direct  trade  with  Europe.  The  value  of  the  importations 
for  1875  was  estimoted  at  $10,000,000,  meaning  those 
alone  which  came  to  Chicago  without  being  stopped  for 
duty  at  any  seaport  city;  and  the  direct  exportations 
increa-scdfrom  7213  tons  in  1869  to  219,387  tons  in  1875. 
■Hio  total  volume  of  produce  pouring  through  the  city  was 
estimated  that  year  at  7,000,000  tons,  or  700,000  car-loads, 
if  it  had  all  come  by  rail ;  or  ot  the  rate  of  13^  tons  for 
every  miiiuto  in  the  year,  including  nights,  Sundays,  and 
holidays.  There  ore  18  grain  elevators,  with  an  aggregate 
storage  capacity  of  14,650,000  buKhels.  These  are  vast 
stOTfrtonses  whero  the  grain  is  elevated  from-  cars  and 
ships,  and  disposed  according  to  grades,  then  rcloiidcd  on 
cars  and  ships,  all  the  work  being  done  by  machinery. 
The  sliipmeuts  of  broad  stuffs  for  1835  were  2,262,030 
barroJo  Hour.  23.183.683  bushels  wheat.  26,409,420 
bushels  com,    in,23n.203    bnshcU   of     oats,    1,634.11' 


bushels  of  barley,  niid  310,609  b't-iheLi  of  rye.  There 
was  a  total  city  consumption  of  67,825,311  bushels  of 
grain.  The  phipniciits  of  pro\isious  for  that  year  were 
56.040  barrels  of  bcuf,  311,170  barrels  of  pork,  1«2,0C8 
tons  of  meat,  57,490  tons  of  lard,  3701  tons  of  tallow, 
154.559  dre.-'r'ed  hog:'.  The  recciiits  of  live  stock  daring 
that  yc!\r  were  920,,s43  cattle,  3,912.110  hogs,  418,948 
sheep,  and  11,329  hor.<c.', — a  total  of  5,251,901,  exclud- 
ing hoi-ses.  The  aggregate  of  the  wholcFale  trade  of  that 
year  was  estimated  at  8293,900,000,  being  au  increase  of 
11  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  capital  invested 
in  wholesale  houses  (exclusive  of  that  invested  in  other 
cities,  but  connected  with  Chicago)  was  §63,200,000.  Tho 
Ftntistics  of  manufactures  at  that  date  were  as  follows  • — 

Kumber  of  establi/hmentfl   2,240 

Number  of  eiuploj 63 62,600 

Wages  paid $28,676,000 

Capital  employed  69,550,000 

A" alue  of  products 177,000,000 

The  principal  industries  are  hog-packing  (the  number  of 
hogs  packed  in  1875  being  2,009,200),  beef-packing, 
brewing  and  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  otid 
Hteel,  wood,  brick,  leather,  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
cigars  and  tobacco.  There  is  an  annual  industrial  exhibition 
held  in  a  budding  especially  erected  for  that  purpose,  200 
feet  wide  and  800  feet  long,  which  attracts  exhibitors  for 
one  month  from  all  parts  of  the  north-west,  and  w^hich 
was  visited  in  October  1875  by  276,000  persons.  The 
shipping  of  Chicago  for  1875  was  as  follows  : — uiunber  of 
vessels  arrived,  10,488,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,122,004 ; 
vessels  cleared,  10,607,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,157,651. 
There  are  eighteen  trunk  lines  of  railroads  running  from 
Chicago,  five  to  the  east,  and  the  others  west  and  south, 
viz. — -The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  ;  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  ;  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis ;  ilichigan  Central ; 
Chicago  and  Jlichigan ;  Chicago  and  Alton;  Chicago, 
Danville,  and  Vincennes ;  Chicago  and  Iowa ;  Chicago, 
Kock  Island,  and  Pacific ;  Chicago  and  North-western 
(comprising  three  trunk  lines) ;  Chicago  and  Pacific ; 
Chicago,  Milwawkee,  and  St  Paul;  Illinois  Central; 
Western  Union  ;  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quinc)'.  The 
aggregate  mileage  of  the  railroads  centring  directly  in 
Chicago  is  nearly  10,000  miles,  and  750  trains  arrive  and 
depart  daily  ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  Chicago  has  an 
uninterrupted  connection  with  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  railroad  mileage  of  the  continent,  which  is  more  than 
70,000  miles.  A  notablfe  peculiarity  of  the  Chicago  railway 
system  is  that  it  has  been  built  almost  entirely  by  capital 
outside  of  ChicagQ,  and  was  centred  iu  that  city  because  of 
its  superior  advantages  as  tbe  ciitrepCit  of  the  north-west 
The  mails  received  in  Chicago  weigh  64,400  pounds  daUy. 
The  banking  capital  of  Chicago  at  the  latest  reports  was 
as  follows : — National  banks  (those  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  law^  813,381,000;  State 
banks  (organized  under  tlie  State  law)  $7,165,000  ;  private 
bankers,  $3,885,000;  total,  $24,431,000.  The  annual 
bank  clearinijs  for  three  consecutive  years  were  as  follows  : 
—187'',  §993,060,503;  1873.  $1,047,027,828;  1874, 
§1,101,347,918. 

The  File  of  1871. — The  most  notable  event  in  tho 
history  of  Chicago  was  tho  destructive  fire  of  1871,  tho 
krgest  of  modern  times.  The  conflagration  commenced 
by  the  overturning  of  a  krap,  in  a  district  built  up  almost 
exclusively  of  wood,  obout  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  October  8,  1871 ;  it  continued  through  that  night 
and  the  greater  part  of  tho  next  day,  lapping  up  gnat 
blocks  of  houses,  and  growing  by  what  it  fed  on.  It  was 
finally  checked  by  exi)losion8  of  gunpowder  in  a  lino  of 
houses  on  tho  south  of  the  fire,  and  cxhaasted  \i^\l  on  Ih- 
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north  by  burning  all  there  was  to  igaite.  The  areaburued 
over  in  each  division  of  the  city  was  as  follows  : — West 
division  (in  which  the  fire  originated),  194  acres;  south 
division,  460  acres;  north  division,  1470  acres.  The  total 
area  burned  was  2124  acres,  or  nearly  31  square  miles, 
about  4  miles  in  length,  and  from  1  to  1  J-  miles  in  width. 
The  season  had  been  excessively  dry ;  the  rainfall  in 
Chicago  for  the  summer  had  been  only  28  J  per  cent,  of  the 
average.  There  was  a  strong  south-west  wind,  made  a  very 
Birocco  by  the  heat,  and  taking  irregular,  fantastic,  and 
uncontrollable  offshoots  and  eddies,  which  spread  the  lire  in 
all  directions  except  west.  The  city  fire  department,  though 
large  and  efficient,  had  been  exhausted  by  an  unusually 
extended  fire  fbe  Saturday  preceding,  and  the  flames 
outran  even  their  earliest  efforts.  Wooden  buildings  were 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  city,  acting  as  brands  to 
spread  the  conflagration.  These  were  the  main  conditions 
of  the  fire.  The  total  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was 
17',450,  and  98,800  people  were  rendered  homeless  ;  of  the 
latter  200  perished  in  the  flames  or  lost  their  lives  from  ex- 
posure. Thousands,  flying  before  the  flames,  sought  refuge 
in  the  lake,  and  remained  standing  in  the  water  for  hours  as 
the  only  means  of  preservation  against  the  intense  heat  and 
the  shower  of  sparks  and  cinders.  Among  the  buildings 
destroyed  were  the  custom-houses,  post-oftice,  court-house, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  nearly  all  the  churches,  railway 
stations,  hotels,  banks,  theatres,  newspaper  ofBces,  and 
buildings  of  a  quasi-public  character.  It  is  estimated  that 
73  miles  frontage  of  streets  was  burned  over,  moat  of  which 
had  been  improved  with  wood  block  pavements  ;  these  were 
partially  destroyed.  The  total  loss  has  been  estimated  at 
$196,000,000, — of  which  §53,000,000  represented  the 
value  of  the  buildings  destroyed,  $58,710,000  the  personal 
effects,  and  the  remainder  business  stocks,  produce,  and 
manufactures  of  every  description.  On  the  losses  there  was 
an  insurance  of  §88,634,122,  of  which  about  one-half  was 
recovered.  A  vast  system  of  relief  was  organized,  which 
received  the  most  generous  aid  from  aU  parts  of  the  world. 
The  money  contributions  from  the  various  States  and  from 
abroad  were  $4,990,782 ;  of  this  England  contributed 
nearly  $500,000.  These  funds,  which  were  over  and  above 
the  contributions  of  food,  clothing,  and  supplies,  were 
made  to  last,  under  the  careful  and  honest  administration 
of  a  society  of  citizens,  till  the  close  of  the  year  1870.  Out 
of  them  temporary  homes  were  provided  for  nearly  40,000 
people  ;  barracks  and  shelter-houses  were  erected,  workmen 
were  supplied  with  tools,  and  womenwith sewing-machines; 
the  sick  were  cared  for  and  the  dead  buried ;  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  Chicago  were  probably  never  so  comfortable  as 
within  two  or  three  years  after  this  fire.  The  work  of 
rebuDding  the  city  was  accomplished  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  Immediately  after  the  fire  the  most  sanguine 
persons  predicted  that  it  would  require  at  least  ten  years 
to  restore  the  buildings  that  had  been  destroyed.  But 
within  three  years  the  city  was  provided  with  buildings 
equal  in  capacity,  and  of  twofold  value.  The  work  w«s 
begun  before  the  cinders  were  cold,  and  the  population 
seemed  to  gain  new  ambition  and  new  energy  from  the 
disaster.  The  "  fire  limits"  were  extended  so  as  to  exclude 
the  erection  of  other  than  stone,  brick,  or  iron  buildings 
within  a  large  area,  and  subsequently  this  prohibition  was 
applied  to  the  entire  city.  The  result  had  been  to  make 
New  Chicago  the  most  beautiful  city  in  America  in  its 
business  centres.  Within  the  first  year  after  the  fire, 
buildings  had  been  erected  or  started  covering  a  frontage 
of  51,619  feet,  and  costing,  when  finished,  $10,133,600. 
That  the  work  was  not  spasmodic  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  year  1874,  the  frontage  of  new  buUdings  was 
33,065  feet,  and  the  cost  $5,785,441;  and  in  1875  the 
frontage   was   55,470   feet   (about   lOJ   miles)   and    the  cost 


$9,778,080.  The  materials  used  were  mostly  brick,  a  pure 
white  sandstone  known  as  Athens  (Illinois)  marble,  a  grey 
sandstone  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  a  brown  sandstone 
from  Lake  Superior.  The  business  and  population  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  spite  of  the  disaster, — indeed  the  ratio 
of  growth  became  larger.  The  solidity  and  permanence  of 
this  prosperity  were  confirmed  during  the  American  panic 
of  1873,  when  the  Chicago  banks  alone,  among  those  of 
all  large  cities,  were  not  compelled  to  issue  certificates  of 
deposit,  but  continued  steadily  to  pay  out  current  funds. 
There  were  few  mercantile  failures,  and  the  business  of  the 
year  following  the  panic  still  showed  an  increase.  This 
superior  resistance  to  the  general  contraction  has  been 
attributed  to  Chicago's  position  as  the  distributing  point 
of  the  breadstuS's  and  provisions  of  the  great  North- West. 
The  comparative  value  of  Chicago  real-estate  is  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  its  rapid  growth.  An  example  case  may 
be  cited  of  one  piece  of  ground  in  an  outlying  district  which 
sold  in  1868  for  $50  an  acre,  and  was  resold  in  1873  for 
$1500  an  acre.  Land  obtained  40  years  ago  from  the 
Government  at  $1^V  *ti  acre,  is  now  worth  $10,000  au 
acre.  Business  property  which  was  sold  in  1805  for  §250 
a  front  foot  (with  a  depth  of  125  feet),  was  resold  in  1871 
for  $1500  a  front  foot.  Another  piece  of  property  which 
was  valued  at  §3845  in  1860  was  sold  in  1872  for 
§100,000.  These  instances  are  not  exceptional,  but 
represent  fairly  the  increase  of  values.  The  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  business  property  in  Chicago  was  §D2-i^  per 
square  foot,  but  the  average  value  of  first-class  business 
property  is  $25  per  square  foot.  The  aggregate  transfers 
of  Chicago  property  in  1873  amounted  to  $78,427,391. 

Education,  Hcligion,  Charities,  ic. — The  public  school 
S3"stem  in  Chicago  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thorough 
in  the  United  States.  In  1855  the  first  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  showed  the  enrolment  of  3000  pupils ; 
the  report  of  1875  gave  the  number  as  49,121.  There 
was  then  an  annual  expenditure  of  $827,502  to  sustain 
the  schools;  there  were  57  school  buildings  ;  700  teachers 
wore  employed;  and  the  annual  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil 
was  $15j^.  Of  the  102,555  persons  in  Chicago  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty -one,  besides  the  49,121  in  the 
public  schools,  there  were  27,071  in  private  schools,  and 
15,947  at  work.  There  were  33,547  neither  at  work  nor 
in  school,  but  only  180  of  all  were  foun-d  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  graded  system  of  study  is  used,  and 
the  schools  are  classified  as  follows  : — 1  high  school,  course 
of  study  four  years  ;  3  division  high  schools  (one  for  each 
division  in  the  city),  course  of  study  two  years ;  1  normal 
school  for  the  preparation  especially  of  teachers  ;  the  others 
are  grammar  schools  and  primary  schools,  the  former  em- 
bracing the  four  highest  grades,  and  the  latter  the  four 
lowest  grades.  The  school  year  consists  of  ten  months, 
divided  into  three  terms ;  the  hours  of  attendance  in  the 
grammar  and  primary  schools  are  9  a.m.  tUl  noon,  and  2  p.m. 
till  4  P.M.  The  principal  studies  in  the  grammar  schools 
are  theory  of  arithmetic,  problems  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  of  the  United  States,  language,  composition,  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship ;  drawing  and  music  are  also  taught, 
and  the  study  of  German  is  optional..  The  course  of  studies 
in  the  high  scliool?  is  that  of  the  higher  academies. 
Corporal  punishment  was  abandoned  altogether  about  the 
year  1805,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  discontinued 
in  1875,  in  deference  to  the  dogmatic  differences  among 
the  religious  sects,  the  theory  of  the  schools  being  free  and 
secular.  Of  other  educational  institutions,  besides  82  or- 
dinary private  schools,  there  are  a  large  number  of  "  Kinder- 
garten "  schools,  in  imitation  of  the  favourite  German 
system  for  elementary  instruction.  Among  the  higher 
institutions  is  the  university  of  Chicago,  connected  with 
which  is  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  which  has  a  refracting 
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telescope  of  23  feet  f--3al  length  and  18i  inches  aperture. 
There  are  also  the  NortL-Westcrn  University  (Methodist), 
the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  St  Ignatius  College  (Catholic),  College 
ot  Law,  Cliicago  Musical  College,  and  7  medical  colleges. 
Tlio  principal  charitable  institutions  are  the  Nursery  and 
Half-Orphan  Asylum,  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Reform 
ai.d  Industrial  School,  Erring  Women's  Bcfuge,  Foundlings' 
Homo,  Good  Samaritan  Industrial  Home,  Homo  for  the 
Friendless,  Old  People's  Home,  Soldiers'  Home,  St  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum  (Catholic),  Lutheran  Orphan  Asylum, 
^Vashingtonlan  Home  (temperance  reform),  all  liberally  en- 
dowed, and  10  hospitals.  There  are  83  benevolent  and 
other  open  societies,  49  masonic  and  other  secret  societies 
(exclusive  of  industrial  unions),  II  theatres  and  opera 
houses,  8-i  newspapers  (daily  and  weekly),  25  largo  hotels, 
and  numerous  smaller  and  private  hotels.  There  are  8 
libraries  open  to  the  public,  of  which  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  (established  in  1872,  and  supported  by  taxation) 
is  the  largest ;  in  1875,  three  years  afteT  it  was  opened, 
there  were  more  than  40,000  volumes,  aud  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  books  during  that  year  was  399,106  volumes, 
the  whole  number  of  visitors  230,021,  and  the  total  issue  of 
periodicals  135,355.  There  are  238  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship in  Chicago,  including  the  mission  churches.  The 
churches  are  divided  among  the  different  denominations 
a.i  follows  : — Roman  Catholic,  28  ;  Baptist,  25  ;  Presby- 
terian, 24;  Methodist,  22;  Epi.'scopal,  18;  Lutheran, 
18  ;  Congregational,  15  ;  Jewish,  8  ;  Free  Baptist,  2  ; 
Christian,  4  ;  Dutch  Reformed,  2  ;  Reformed  Episcopal, 
3  ;  Evangelical,  II  ;  Coloured  Methodist,  2  ;  German 
Methodist,  2  ;  Scandinavian  Jlethodist,  4  ;  Swedcnborgian, 
6 ;  Unitarian,  4 ;  Universalist,  4  ;  miscellaneous  and 
mission,  37.  The  value  of  church  property  in  Chicago 
(exempt  from  taxation  under  the  law)  is  estimated  at 
$12,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  is  owned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Public  Works,  Paris,  Streets,  d-c. — Of  the  iiublic 
buildings  destroyed  by  the  fire,  the  custom-house  aud  the 
city  hall  were  still  in  course  of  erection  in  I87G.  The 
National  0  overnment  appropriated  §4,000,000  for  the  former, 
and  the  cost  of  the  latter  was  estimated  at  §2,500,000. 
Among  the  other,  public  buildings  are  the  county  jail, 
bridewell,  the  water-works,  and  a  largo  number  of  engine- 
houses  and  police-stations.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining 
aud  enlarging  the  public  works  in  1875  was  89,368,649, 
the  water  system  being  self-sustaining.  The  water  supply 
of  the  city  is  drawn  from  two  miles  out  in  the  lake.  •  A 
largo  structure  of  iron  and  heavy  timber,  loaded  with 
stone,  and  called  a  "  crib,"  98  feet  in  diameter,  was  located 
at  that  distance  from  the  shore.  In  the  centre  compartment 
an  iron  cylinder  is  sunk  64  feet,  of  which  31  feet  are 
below  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  the  water  being  33  feet  deep. 
Connected  with  it  are  two  distinct  tunnels  leading  to  two 
separate  sets  of  pumping  works.  The  tunnels  are  66  feet 
below  the  level  of  tho  shore,  one  with  a  diameter  of  6,  and 
the  other  of  10  feet.  Tho  latter  extends  also  three  miles 
undcrthecity,  so  that  the  two  pumping  works  are  removed 
that  distance,  aud  along  its  line  aro  located  17  large  subter- 
ranean wells  or  cisterns  for  use  in  caso  of  fires.  Tho  cost 
of  these  tunnels  was  $1,500,000.  Their  capacity  is 
1 50,000,000  gallons  ;  tho  capacity  of  tho  pumping  engines 
Ls  80,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  Telegraphic  conimuni- 
ration  is  kept  up  constantly  by  cables  between  tho  "  crib  " 
and  pumping  works.  Tho  water  is  always  pure,  cold,  and 
wholesome,  aud  it  may  bo  raised  to  a  height  of  155 
feet  for  distribution.  Tho  consumption  for  1875  was 
1,449,825,000  gallons.  Thero  aro  over  3860  miles  of 
water  pi[)e,  varying  from  4  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  2607 
public    hydrants,   and    2132  stopcocks.     Thero   are  over 


240  miles  of  sewers,  which  cost  $4,236,769,  and  609 
miles  of  streets,  of  which  112  miles  are  paved;  of  the 
latter  87  miles  are  of  the  wooden  block  i)avement.  The 
side  walks  ol  the  city  measure  725  miles;  and  there  are 
nearly  60  miles  of  horse-railways  or  tramways  for  intra- 
mural transit.  The  park  system  of  Chicago  is  one  of  tho 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  Two  parks  are  in  the  south 
division,  one  containing  372  acres,  and  the  other  593 
acres.  The  latter  has  a  frontage  on  Lake  Jlichigau, of  I J 
miles,  and  tho  two  embrace  14  miles  of  interior  drives,  and 
30  miles  of  walks.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  to  have  a 
series  of  interior  lakes  connected  with  Lake  Michigan,  and 
protected  by  a  pier  several  hundred  feet  long,  so  that  they 
may  be  reached  by  boats  from  the  lake.  Tho  approaches 
to  these  two  parks  are  two  roadways,  each  200  feet  wide, 
known  as  Grand  and  Drexel  Boulevards.  The  former  may 
be  compared  to  tho  Rotten  Row  in  Hyde  Park,  London  ; 
tho  latter  is  modelled  after  tho  Avenue  rirnp(!ratrice, 
Paris,  with  a  continuous  stretch  of  floral  ornamentation 
in  the  centre.  .The  west  division  parks,  inside  the  city 
limits,  comprise  Humboldt  Park,  225  acres  ;  Central  Park, 
185  acres;  and  Douglas  Park,  180  acres.  Tho  ornamen- 
tation is  varied  and  elaborate.  Lincoln  Park,  within  the 
northern  limits  of  the  city,  contains  230  acres,  and  has  a 
lake  shore  drive  of  several  miles.  All  these  parks  aie 
connected  by  wide  roadways,  varying  from  150  to  300 
feet  in  width,  and  giving  a  continuous  drive  of  35  miles. 
Tho  parks  are  supplied  with  water  from  a  number  of 
Artesian  wells.  Besides  these  principal  parks,  there  are 
the  following  public  places  iu  the  diflerent  divisions  of  the 
city: — Lake  Park,  42  acres;  Union  Park,  II  acres; 
Jefferson  Park,  6  acres ;  Washington  Square,  2  acres ; 
Union  Square,  1  acre;  Dearborn  Park,  1  acre  ;  Ellis  Park, 
3  acres ;  Vernon  Park,  3  acres  ;  Wicker  Park,  3  acres. 
There  are  thus  1856  acre.n  set  aside  by  Chicago  for  public 
grounds.  (j.  b.  r.) 

CHICHELY,  or  Chicuele,  Hejtry  (1362-1443),  an 
English  primate,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  1362.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he  was 
sent  on  various  embassies  to  the  Papal  and  French  courts  ; 
in  1409,  he  was  representative  of  England  in  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  which  deposed  Gregory  and  Benedict,  and  elevated 
Alexander  V.  to  the  papacy;  and,  in  1414,  ho  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  English  Church,  which  he  defended 
against  tho  pretension  of  tho  Pope  to  dispose''of  ecclesias- 
tical preferments.  He  was  also,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
determined  opponent  of  Wyclifl'e.  Ho  spent  much  of  his 
wealth  in  the  establishment  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  adorning  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Lambeth  Palace. 

CHICHESTER,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
episcopal  city,  and  market-town  of  England,  in  Sussex, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
spur  of  tho  South  Down  Hills; 
on  tho  widest  part  of  the 
plain  to  which  it  gives  name, 
it  is  distant  about  60  miles 
S.W.  from  London,  and  14 
N.E.  from  Portsmouth.  Chi- 
chester still  retains  its  ancient 
walls,  whicli  have  a  circuit  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
probably  follow  the  line  of 
tho  Roman  fortifications.  Tho 
town  is  well-built,  and  con- 
sists of  four  principal  streets,  which  meet  at  right  angles 
ot  a  central  octagonal  cross,  fifty  feet'  high,  erected  by 
Bishop  Story,  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures 
of  tho  kind  in  Great  Britain.  Of  tlie  public  buildings 
tho  most  remarkable  aro  the  cathedral,  which  is  407  feet  ia 
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length  and  150  in  breadtb,  and  is  note-worthy  aa  having 
double  side-aisles,  the  church  of  St  Paul — a  modern 
Gothic  edifice,  the  guild-hall,  the  corn-exchange,  the 
market-house,  the  infirmary,  and  the  museum  of  the 
Chichester  Literary  Society  and  Mechanics'  Institute. 
There  is  also  a  large  cattle-market  at  the  east  of  the  city 
capable  of  accommodating  several  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  cattle-markets  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  was  erected  in  1871  by  the  corporation  of 
the  city  at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  In  the  cathedral  are  a 
number  of  ancient  and  curious  monuments,  besides  nine 
by  Flaxman.  one  of  which  is  in  memory  of  the  poet  Collins, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  and  is  buried  in  the  church 
of  St  Andrew's.  The  diocese  of  Chichester  includes  the 
whole  county  of  Susses  except  a  few 
parishes  which  are  peculiars,  and  com- 
prises nearly  300  benefices.  The  palace 
of  the  bishop  is  in  the  city  of  Chichester. 
There  U  a  grammar-school,  founded  by 
Bishop  Story  in  1497,  and  the  blue 
coat  school  boards  and  educates  about 
30  boys.  Chichester  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  means  of  a  short  canal.  The 
borough,  which  returns  one  member  to 
parliament,  had  a  population  of  9054 
in  1871. 

Chichester,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
undoubtedly  built  on  an  ancient  Roman  site,  near  a  line  of 
road  now  known  as  the  Stane  Street :  and  it  is  usually, 
though  hardly  with  absolute  certainty,  identified  with 
Pegaum,  a  town  of  the  Belgas  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antonine.  A  slab  of  grey  Sussex  marble,  now  preserved 
at  Goodwood,  was  discovered  in  1713  on  the  site  of  the 
present  council  chamber,  bearing  an  inscription  which  has 
given  rise  to  an  ingenious  hy]J0tbesis,  which  represents 
Chichester  as  the  seat  of  the  native  king  Cogidubnus,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  as  posses5ing  independent  authority,  and 
this  king  as  the  father  of  the  Claudia  to  whom  reference 
is  made  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  inscrip- 
tion proves  at  least  that  the  town  was  the  abode  of  a 
considerable  body  of  craftsmen,  and  that  they  erected  a 
temple  to  Neptune  and  Minerva  under  the  patronage  of 
a  certain  Pudens.  With  the  conjectural  restoration  of  a 
few  letters  it  reads  as  follows  : — "  A'^eptuni  et  llinervoe 
templum  pro  salute  iomm  divinae  ex  auctoritate  Tib.  Claud, 
Cogidubni  r.  leg.  aug.  in  Brit.  Collegmm.  fabror.  et  qui  in  eo 
a  saeris  sunt  d.  s.  d.  donante  aream  Pudenie  Pudentiui  ILL" 
In  the  early  Saxon  period  the  town  seems  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  £\\si,  and  soon  afterwards  restored  by  Cissa, 
■whose  memory  is  preserved  in  the  modern  name,  equivalent 
to  Cissa's  Caster,  or  Castrum.  In  967  it  was  chosen  by- 
King -iEdgar  as  the  seat  of  a  mint,  and  specimens  of  the 
pennies  are  still  extant.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it 
had  only  283  houses  and  a  church :  but  in  1083  the 
bishopric  was  removed  thither  from  fiehej,  and  a  cathe- 
dral was  consecrated  in  1108.  This  building  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  a  new  one  was  erected  in  the  end  of  the 
12th  century  by  Bishops  Ealph  and  Seffrid,  aud  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  present  edifice.  lu  1213 
the  city  was  formally  incorporated.  During  the  civil  war 
it  was  captured  from  the  Royalists  by  Sir  William  Waller, 
wiose  soldiers  did  great  damage  to  the  cathedral.  In 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  preserve  it,  the  tower  dud  spire 
came  to  the  ground  in  1861  ;  but  a  restoration  has  since 
been  eflfected  under  the  direction  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott. 
Besides  the  poet  Collins,  Chichester  numbers  among  its 
worthies  Bishop  Juxon.  Hayley  the  friend  of  Cowper,  and 
three  artists  of  the  18th  century,  generally  known  as  the 
"  Three  Smiths  of  Chichester."  See  Lower's  Sussex,  s.v. ; 
Ovarierla  Revieio.  vol.  xcvii. 


CniCKA.'^AWS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  now 
settled  in  a  reservation  of  6840  square  miles  in  the  Indian 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red  River.  According  to 
their  own  tradition  and  the  evidence  of  philology,  they  arc 
closely  connected  mth  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws  ;  and 
they  believe  that  they  emigrated  along  with  these  tribes 
from  the  West,  crossed  the  ilississippi,  and  settled  in  the 
district  that  now  forms  the  north-east  part  of  the  state  of 
that  name.  Here  they  were  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540. 
From  the  first  they  showed  a  hostile  spirit  against  the 
French  colonists,  and  frequently  engaged  with  them  in 
actual  conflict.  With  the  English,  on  the  other  liaod, 
their  relations  were  more  satisfactory.  In  1786  they  made 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  ;  and  in  1793  they*assisted 
the  ^^'aites  in  their  operations  against  the  Creeks.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  part  of  their  territory 
I  was  ceded  for  certain  annuities,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
I  migrated  to  Arkansas;  and  in  1832-34,  the  remainder, 
j  amounting  to  abo«t  3601.  surrendered  to  the  United  States 
I  the  6,442,400  acres  of  which  they  were  still  possessed, 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Chjctawa  for.  iucorpora- 
j  ticn  with  that  tribe.  In  1855,  however,  they  effected  a 
separation  of  this  union,  with  which  they  had  soon  grown 
dissatisfied ;  and  by  payment  to  the. Choctaws  of  §150,000 
I  obtained  a  complete  right  to  their  present  territory.  In 
the  civil  war  of  1861  they  joined  the  Confederates  and 
suffered  in  consequence  ;  but  their  rights  were  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  18G5.  In  18C6  they  surrendered  7,000,000 
acres;  and  in  1873  they  adopted  their  former  slaves. 
They  possess  a  governor,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  maintain  14  schools  with  about  600  pupils. 
In  1873  they  numbered  about  6000,  and  had  private 
property  to  the  value  of  §2.000,000. 
_  CHICLANA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  proviuce  of  Cadiz, 
13  miles  south-east  from  that  city,  divided  by  the  River 
Tiro  into  the  Banda  and  Lugor  quarters.  It  contains  the 
residences  of  many  of  the  Cadiz  merchants,  possesses  baths 
of  great  celebrity,  and  is  a  favourite  resortjof  the  lowtr 
classes.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Medina  Sidonia.  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Phoerdcian  Asidon  :  and  about  5 
miles  south  is  the  field  of  Barossa.  where  the  Anglo-Spanish 
army  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (Lord  Lynedoch)  defeated 
the  French  under  Marshal  Victor,  March  6,  1811.  Popu- 
lation about  8600. 

CHICOPEE,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Hamixien 
county,  Ma«.^achusetts,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chicopee 
river  with  the  lonnecticut  95  miies  by  rail  W.S.W.  of 
Boston  and  four  niiles  N.  of  Springfield,  of  which  it  was 
one?  a  part.  It  forms  a  flourishing'  manufacturing  centre, 
its  principal  establishments  are  seven  cotton  mills  with 
upwards  of  114,000  spindles,  the  works  of  the  AmM 
Company  (which  are  the  chief  source  of  small  arms  in  the 
United  States),  a  woollen  mill,  two  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  several  foundries.  The  town 
dates  from  1640,  and  till  1848  formed  part  of  Springfield. 
Population  in  1870,  9607. 

CHICORY.  The  Chicory  or  Succory  plant.  Cuhorinm 
Intybus  (natural  order.  Composites),  in  its  wild  state  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  occurring  most  frequently  in  dry 
chalky  soils,  and  by  road-sides.  It  has  a  long  fleshy  taj)- 
root,  a  rigid  branching  hairy  stem  rising  to  a  height  ef 
2  to  3  feet, — the  leaves  around  the  base  being  lobed  aud 
toothed,  not  unlike  those  of  tie  dandelion.  The  flower 
heads  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  few  in  number,  awl 
measure  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  Chicory  is 
cultivated  much  more  extensively  on  tie  Continent — in 
Holland,  Belgium.  France,  and  Germany, — than  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  as  a  cultivated  plant  it  has  three  distinct 
applications.  Its  roots  roasted  and  ground  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for,  adulterant  of,  or  addition  to  coffee :   both 
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roots  and  leaves  are  employed  as  salads  ;  and  the  plant  is 
grown  as  a  fodder  or  herbage  crop  which  is  greedily  con- 
sumed by  cattle.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  chiefly  in  its  first 
capacity,  in  connection  with  coffee,  that  chicory  is 
employed.  A  largo  proportion  of  the  chicory  jootuscd  for 
this  purpose  is  obtained  from  Belgium  and  other  neigh- 
bouring Continental  countries  ;  but  a  considerable  quantity 
ia  now  cultirated  in  England,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire.  For 
the  preparation  of  chicory  the  older  stout  white  roots  are 
selected,  and  after  washing  they  are  sliced  up  into  small 
pieces  and  kiln-dried.  In  this  condition  the  material  is 
sold  to  the  chicory  roaster,  by  whom  it  b  roasted  till  it 
ajsomes  a  deep  brown  colour ;  afterwards  when  ground 
it  is  in  external  characteristics  very  like  coffee,  but  is 
destitute  of  its  pleasing  aromatic  odour.  Neither  do^  the 
roosted  chicory  possess  any  trace  of  the  alkaloid  caffeine 
which  gives  tbeir  peculiar  virtues  to  coffee,  tea,  and  other 
diet  drinks.  The  fact,  however,  that  for  a  hundred  years 
it  has  been  puccessfully  used  as  a  substitute  for  or 
recognized  addition  to  coffee,  while  in  the  meantime 
ionnmerable  other  substances  have  been  tried  for  the  same 
purpose  and  abandoned,  indicates  that  it  is  agreeable  or 
beneficial  to  some  constitutions.  It  gives  the  coffee  addi- 
tional colour,  bitterness,  and  body,  and  may  perhaps,  as  a 
sedative,  tonic,  and  diuretic,  modify  its  stimulant  and 
irritating  effects.  It  is  at  least  in  very  extensive  and 
general  nse ;  and  in  Belgium  especially  its  infusion  i" 
largely  drunk  as  an  independent  beverage.  The  leaves 
blanched  form  a  favourite  salad  on  the  Continent,  known 
in  Paris  as  Barhc  dn  Capvcin.  In  Belgium  the  fresh  roots 
are  boiled  and  eaten  with  butter,  and  throughout  the 
■Continent  the  roots  are  stored  for  use  as  salads  during 
winter. 

The  Endive  {Cichorium,  Endivia)  is  a  closely  allied  plant, 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  leaves  alone,  which,  when 
blanched,  constitute  a  valued  salad,  and  are  also  some- 
times cooked  fresh.  It  was  culCivated  and  esteemed  by 
the  ancient  EgjT)tian3,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

CHIERI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,.and 
eight  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  good  carriage  ■  road.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  divided  into  two  pDtta  by  a  branch 
of  the  Tepice.  Among  its  numerous  churches  and  con- 
vents, mention  may  bo  made  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  Gothic  structures  in  Piedmont, 
and  occupies,  it  is  said,  thS  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Minerva.  ITie  town  also  possesses  a  largo  number  of 
benevolent  and  educational  institutions  and  a  theatre.  It 
ranks  as  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  centres  in 
Europe,  and  still  prosecutes  the  fabrication  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods.  Tho  population  is  about  12,000. 
According  to  some  investigators,  Chieri  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Eoman  city  of  Carrea  Potentia  ;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  appears  in  history  at  an  early  period.  In  the  9th 
and  1 0th  centuries  it  was  subject  to  tho  bishop  of  Turin; 
in  tho  11th  it  became  an  independent  republic  ;  and  in 
1155  it  was  compelled  by  Barbaiossa  to  recognize  again 
tho  episcopal  authority.  In  Iho  following  centuries  it  went 
through  numerous  vicissitudes  of  war  and  politics,  but  at 
tho  .Siime  time  developed  its  industrial  activity.  About 
tho  midillo,  indeed,  of  the  ICth  century,  no  fewer  than 
100,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods  wore  annually  manufactured. 
In  1551  tho  town  was  laid  waste  by  tho  French.  .By 
Victor  Emmanuel  it  was  raised  to  tho  rank  of  a  princedom  ; 
and  Cibrario,  tho  historian  of  North  Italy,  ttiought  it 
worth  his  while  to  dovoto  two  volumes  to  tho  preservation 
of  its  annals,  DdU  Storie  di  Chv-ri,  Turin,  1S27 

CFirETI,  or  CrviT\  di  Chieti,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital 
of  tho  province  of  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  tUo  I'csoara,  about  six  miles  from  tho  Adriatic,  and  10 


east  of  Aquila,  with  which  it  will  shortly  have  railway 
communication.  It  is  'he  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  ^ 
prefect,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital^ 
several  monastic  buildings,  and  a  handsome  theatre. 
There  'are  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  Teate,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  seven  halls,  probably  belong- 
ing to  a  bathing  establishment,  a  large  theatre,  a  gateway, 
and  several  inscriptions  referring  to  the  Asinian  family  ; 
wiiile  the  churches  of  Sta  Maria  del  Tricaglio  and  &. 
fnulo  are  built  respectively  on  the  sites  of  the  temples  of 
Hercnles  and  Diana  Trivia,  The  principal  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  sOk  goods  ;  and  there  is  A 
trade  iu  com,"  wine,  oil,  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Teate  was  the  chief  city  of  the  MarrucinF, 
and  under  the  Roman  dominion  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  prosperity.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  native 
city  of  the  Asinii  and  the  Vettii  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  .empire  it  passed  into  the  hap''8  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Lombards,  was  destroyed  by  Pepi ',  md  was  restored  by 
the  Normans.  In  152i  it  gave  its  mame  to  the  order  of 
the  Theatines  founded  by  its  bishop  Gaetano.-  Popula- 
tion, 23,000. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  dty  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
the  "ame  name,  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  opening  towards 
the  north,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  other  sides  by  arms  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  4640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  ^° 
38'  N.  lat.  and  106°  30'  W.  long.  The  town  is  regularly 
built,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  with  many 
handsome  and  convenient  houses,  plentifully  supplied  with 
water,  which  is  brought  to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  three 
miles  in  length.  Tho  grand  square,  three  sides  of  which 
are  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  stores,  and  the  fourth 
by  the  cathedral,  an  imposing  building  of  the  18th  century, 
has  its  spacious  area  adorned  with  fountains,  walks,  and 
benches,  and  with  pillars  of  white  porphyry.  Jhe  principal 
buildings,  besides  the  cathedral,  are  the  mint,  the  prison, 
which  was  formerly  a  Jesuit  convent,  the  house  of  "orrec- 
tion,  two  hospitals,  and  the  military  school.  In  the  squars 
in  front  of  the  Jesuit  chapel  of  San  Felipe,  is  a  simple 
monument  iu  memory  of  the  three  martyrs  of  Mexican 
independence^  Hidalgo,  Allende,  and  Ilmenez,  who  were 
shot  on  tho  spot  by  the  Spaniards.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1691,  and  in  the  18th  century  was  the  seat  of  the 
captain-general  of  the  Inner  Provinces.  '  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  it  had  about  70,000  inhabitants ;  bull 
its  present  population  does  not  exceed  14,000. 

CHILDER9,  RobeISt Cesar  (1838-1876),  an  anineaC 
Oriental  scholar,  was  the  son  of  the-Rev.  Charles  Childers,' 
English  chaplain  at-  Nice.  In  1860  ho  received  an 
appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  Ceylon,  which  he 
retained  until  1864,  when  ho  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England  owing  to  ill-health.  He  had  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  Pali  during  his  residence  in  Ceylon,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  autumn  of  1868  that,  under  the  advice  of  Dr 
Bost,  he  gave  himself  to  tho  scientific  study  of  the  languxige. 
Entering  at  once  on  tho  task  of  preparing  a  Pali  dictionary, 
he  laboured  at  it  with  such  extraordinary  assiduity  that  ho 
was  able  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  1872,  and  tho 
second  and  ctiucluding  volumo  in  1875.  Tho  work  is  an 
enduring  monument  of  loaraing  and  zeal,  and  has  been 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  a  competent  authority  as  "  the 
most  valuable  contribution  that  has  yet  bceu  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  Pali,  and  as  the  foundation  of  all  future 
study  of  that  language."  Mr  Chihlcrs  was  a  frequent 
contributor  on  subjects  connected  with  Buddhism  Lc 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals.  In  1872  ho  waa 
appointed  mb-libmrian  at  the  India  Office,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  the  first  professor  of  Pidi  and 
Buddhisit  literature  at  University  College,  London.  _  Be 
died  at  Loudon  on  the  25th  July,  1670. 
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CHILI,  or  Chile,  occupies  a  strip  of  land  on  the 
western  side  of  South  America,  extending  from  24°  to 
56°  28'  50'  S.  lat,  from  the  Bay  of  Mejillones  to  Cape 
Horn,  a  distance  of  2270  miles.  On  the  E.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Andes,  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  N. 
by  Bolivia.  Its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  200  miles,  and  its 
area  is  computed  at  218,925  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  2,319.266.  Between  lat.  24°  and  32°  (comprehending 
the  provinces  of  Atacama,  Coquimbo,  and  the  northern 
half  of  Aconcagua)  the  principal  industry  is  mining;  be- 
tween lat.  32°  and  38°  (comprehending  the  southern  half 
of  Aconcagua  and  the  provinces  of  Valparaiso,  Santiago, 
Uolchagua,  Curico,  Talca,  Maule,  Nuble,  Concepcion,  and 
part  of  Arauco)  the  staples  are  agricultural  produce  and 
coal;  whUe  the  remaining  part  produces  timber,  potatoes, 
and  salted  meat.  The  Andes  extend  in  two  parallel  lines 
throughout  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  country.  Be- 
tween these  two  ranges  or  "Cordilleras"  is  a  table-land, 
which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  between  lat.  33°  and  40°, 
and  which  narrows  both  towards  the  northern  and  southern 
extremity,  where  the  ramifications  of  both  chains  meet 
and  form  a  continuous  undulating  plain.  Chili  fufther 
lays  claim  to  the  whole  of  Patagonia.and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
,  Mountahis. — The  Andes  commence  in  the  district  called 
the  Colony  of  JIagellan,  where  their  general  elevation  is 
lowest,  the  perpetual  snow-line  only  3000  feet,  the  highest 
peak.  Mount. Stokes,  6400  feet,  and  the  coast  excessively 
rough  and  broken  and  full  of  fiords  of  immense  depth,  fed 
by  glaciers  descending  from  the  high  lands.  Northwards, 
towards  lat.  41°,  the  coast  becomes  less  indented,  the  range 
more  continuous  and  elevated,  and  the  peaks  higher, — such 
as  Minchinmadiva,  8000  feet,  Corcobado  Volcano  9158 
feet,  and  Yanteles,  8030  feet.  From  lat.  41°,  or  fram 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Llauquihue, 
commence  the  table-land  and  the  parallel  granitic  belt  that 
skirts  the  ChUian  coast,  which  together  nowhere  exceed 
120  geographical  miles  in  breadth  from  the  sea  to  the 
Andes.  At  this  lat.  the  pnow-liue  rises  to  8000  feet,  at 
Valparaiso  (33°  S.  lat.)  to  12,780  feet,  and  at  Coquimbo 
(29°  S.  lat.)  to  15,200  feet.  The  centre  table-land  is  in 
lat.  41°  under  200  feet  above  the  sea ;  at  Talca  it  rises  to 
350,  at  Rancagua  to  1560,  at  Santiago  to  1800 ;  and  it  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  elevation  as  it  extends  northward. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  Andes  in  Chili  is  11,830  feet. 
The  culminating  peak  is  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  in 
the  province  of  Aconcagua,  which  reaches  the  height  of 
22,427  feet.  The  principal  summits  to  the  north  of  this 
are  Cima  del  Merccdario,  22,302  feet,  in  lat.  32°,  and 
Cima  del  Cobre,  18,320  feet,  in  lat.  28°  30'.  South  of 
Aconcagua,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  are  Juncal  (19,495 
feet),  and  the  volcanoes  of  Tupungato  (20,209),  Snn  Jose 
(20,000  feet),  and  Maipu  (17,664  feet).  In  Arauco  is 
the  volcano  of  Villarica,  15,996  feet;  in  Talca,  the  great 
truncate  mountain  called  the  Descaliezado,  12,757  feet; 
in  the  province  of  Nuble,  the  volcano  of  Chilian,  9146 
feet;  and  in  Llauquihue,  the  volcano  of  Osorno,  7396 
feet.  In  the  Chilian  range  there  are  23  volcanoes, 
of  which  only  a  few,  svcch  as  the  volcanoes  of  Osorno, 
Villarica,  Antuco,  and  San  Jos6,  are  occasionally  active. 
There  are  many  passes  over  the  Andes  from  ChOi  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  ;  but  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain? 
being  steeper  than  the  eastern,  the  ascent  from  Chili  is 
more  laborious  than  from  the  Argeutiue  Eepublic,  into 
which  the  mountains  descend  by  a  series  of  terraces,  con- 
sisting of  Secondary  strata  terminating  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  flat  country  or   "  lampas,"   occupied  by  the  Tertiary 


formations.  The  passes  ma)  be  said  to  be  open  during 
(jight  months  of  the  year,  but  even  at  their  best  they  can 
never  be  traversed  by  vehicles, — mules  being  the  only 
means  of  conveyance.  The  highest  of  the  passes,  as  well 
as  the  most  frequented,  are  those  of  Dona  Ana,  14,770 
feet,  and  Colguiin,  14,700  feet,  in  the  province  of  Coquim- 
bo; the  Dehesa,  14,500  feet,  east  from  Santiago  and  near 
the  volcano  of  Tupungato;  the  Fatos,  13,965  feet,  and 
UspaUata,  13,125  feet,  both  in  the  province  of  Aconcagua; 
and  the  Planchon,  11,455  feet,  in  the  province  of  Curic6. 
The  part  of  the  Andes  borderuig  the  province  of  Atacama 
may  be  crossed  at  numerous  places  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  as  the  range  there  is  generally  free  from  snow.' 

Earthqtiales. — Chili  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquake 
shocks  {temblores),  which,  without  causing  damage,  occasion 
much  alarm  lest  they^hould  be  followed  by  the  earthquake 
itself  (terremoto).  'The  occurrence  of  this  terrible  phenome- 
non is  not  indicated  by  any  particular  state  of  the  weather, 
but  it  rarely  happens  during  the  night.  It  is  the  common 
belief  that  when  sliochs  are  frequent  there  is  not  much  fear 
of  their  being  follo^^ed  by  an  earihqnalr,  and  certainly 
experience  justifies  that  opinion.  Though  shocks  are  very 
common,  earthquakes  are  rave, — the  same  province  being 
the  focus  of  one  only  about  once  in  fifty  years,  though  it 
is  calculated  one  in  every  tenth  year  makes  itself  felt  in 
some  part  of  Chili. 

Earthquakes  manifest  tliemsclves  by  a  quick  hoiizoutaT  aud  some, 
times  rotatory  vibration,  and  when  the  focus  is  near  the  sea  it  also  is 
agitated.  The  ground  undnlates,  but  very  rarely  bursts  open  ;  ami 
even  the  most  violent  are  over  in  a  few  seconds,  though  for  eomo 
time  afterwards  (at  gradually  lengthening  inteivals  from  twelve 
hours)  there  is  a  succession  of  gradually  lessening  shocks.  By 
the  earthquake  of  February  1 S35  the  Isle  of  Santa  Maria  was  uplifted, 
the  southern  end  8,  the  central  nnrt  9,  and  the  northern  end  10  feet ; 
but  both  it  and  Concepcion  subsided  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and 
even  lost  part  of  their  previous  elevation.  During  this  earth- 
quake two  great  waves  rolled  over  the  town  of  Talcahuano  ;  the 
deep  sea,  close  in  shore,  was  dry  for  a  few  moments,  and  smoke 
burst  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  During  a  very  smart  earth- 
quake at  Coquimbo,  in  N'ovember  1849,  the  sea  retired  about  150 
yards,  and  then  rolled  back  about  12  feet  high.  An  English 
ship,  anchored  in  7  fathoms  water,  in  the  neighbouring  bay  of 
Herradura,  nearly  touched  the  bottom  from  the  receding  of  the  sea, 
which  afterwards  rolled  in  like  a  bore,  and  the  water  continued  to 
ebb  and  flow  for  uu  hour  and  a  half  after  the  shock. 

Laies. — In  the  southern  part  of  Chili  there  are  several 
inland  lakes  abounding  with  fish,  and  frequented  by 
numerou.-i  varieties  of  aquatic  birds.  The  largest  of  these 
lakes  is  thit  of  Llauquihue,  situated  in  41°  10'  S.  lat., 
197  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  of 
Osorno,  which  rises  7199  feet  above  its  surface.  Its  shape 
is  triangular,  its  greitest  length  from  north  to  south  being 
30  miles  and  greatest  breadth  22  miles.  The  little  river 
MauUin  is  its  sole  outlet,  and  conveys  its  surplus  water  to 
the  Pacific,  in  lat.  41°  35'.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
lakes  Todos  los  Santus  or  Esmeralda,  18  miles  long  by  6 
broad,  aud  Rupanco,  24  miles  long  by  4  broad.  Twelve 
miles  northward  is  Lake  Eanco,  32  miles  long  by  18 
broad.  In  lat.  39°  is  Lake  Villarica  or  Llauquen,  Uieasur- 
ing  100  square  miles.  In  the  province  of  Concepcion  is 
Lake  Guilletu^,  measuring  50  square  miles.  '  ^ear  Santiago, 
is  Lake  Aculeo,  occupying  about  8500  acres.  In  all  these 
the  water  is  fresh  and  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  but  in  the 
small  lakes  situated  near  the  coast,  such  as  Bacalemu, 
Cahuil,  Vichuquen,  aud  BoUeruca  the  water  is  brackish. 

Jiivers. — The  rivers,  like  the  lakes,  are  much  larger  aud 
more  numerous  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  of  Chib. 

'  For  the  general  description  of  the  Andes,  ?ce  vol.  i.  p.  670-673, 
and  the  article  Andes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  15-18. 
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TJiey  are  almost  entirely  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  Andes,  but  are  also  liable  to  swelling  from  the  winter 
raius.  A  few  are  navigable  for  a  short  distance;  but  nearly 
all  yield  immense  service  to  agriculture  by  irrigation,  carry- 
ing, like  the  Nile,  both  substance  and  moisture  to  the  other- 
wise barren  plains.  The  largest  river  is  the  Biobio,  which, 
rising  near  the  volcano  of  Antuco,  in  lat.  38°  15',  enters 
the  Pacific  after  a  course  of  220  miles,  where  it  is  2  miles 
broad.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  and  small  steamers  as 
far  as  Nacimionto,  100  miles  from  the  mouth. 

Tlio  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  rivers,  with  the 
provinces  through  which  they  flow,  and  the  lengths  of  their 
courses : — 


Rlrera. 


Biobio 

Aconcagui 

Cauten,  or  Imperial 

Maule 

t'aclmpoil 

tUta. 

Mataquito 

Topoc.ilma,  orKapel... 

Bucno 

ValJivia,  or  Callacolla.. 

Coquimbo  

Cruccs.rT-r. 

Maipu  

Copiapo 

Huasco 

Lieua 

Toltcn 

Lajn 

Loncotorai 

Limari 

Mapocho 

Vergara .' 

Juncal 

Tabolcdo 


Provlncea. 

Leaguoa. 

Concepcion 

74 

Aconcagua 

60 

Valdivia 

60 

Manle 

SO 

Santiago 

4S 

Concepcion 

46 

Talca 

46 

Colcha^ua 

40 

Valdivia 

37 

34 

Coquimbo 
Valdivia 

31 

31 

Santiago 

80 

Atacama 

30 

^_ 

30 

Aconca^a 

29 

Valdivia 

29 

Concepcion 

28 

Aconcagua 
Coquimbo 

28 

27 

Santiago 

28 

Arauco 

26 

Atacama 

24 

Arauco 

22 

Falling  Into 


Pacific  Ocean. 


Topocalma. 
Pacific  Ocean. 


Valdivia. 
Pacific 


Biobio. 
Pacific. 

It 
Maipa. 
Kiobio. 
Pacific. 
Biobio. 


Mineral  Waters  are  numerous  in  Chili ;  they  are  prin- 
cipally saline  and  sulphureous,  containing  carbonate  of 
lime,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  In 
temperature  the  waters  range  from  50"  to  that  of  boiling 
water.  They  are  situated  at  various  heights,  from  1160 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  the  baths  of  Panimavida,  18  miles 
from  Talca,  to  '0,690  feet,  as  the  baths  of  Toro,  near  Elqui 
in  Coquimbo.  The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most 
important  of  the  bathing  establishments  b  that  of  Chilian 
in  the  province  of  Chilian,  on  the  western  flank  of  the 
Cerro  Nevado,  2050  feet  abo7o  the  sea,  containing  in  close 
proximity  icy  cold  and  boiling  springs,— sulphureous, 
ferruginous,  alkaline,  and  saline.  The  season  is  from  the 
fii-st  of  Pacoiubcr  to  the  first  of  April,  when  they  are  visited 
by  multitudes  for  the  cure  of  gout,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia, 
and  cutaneous  diseases.  Among  tlio  others  most  frequented 
are  the  baths  of  Apoquindo  and  Colinn,  near  Santiago  ; 
Cauquencs,  near  Ilancagua  ;  Tinguiririca,  near  Colchagua ; 
Mondaca,  near  Talca  ;  Trapa-Trapa,  near  Los  Anjoles ;  and 
Nahuolhuapi  in  Llanquihuo.. 

Islitiids. — The  most  important  Chilian  islands  are  those  of 
tuo  province  of  ChilotS  coverodwith  great  forests  of  the  mag- 
nificent cedar  Fitiroi/a  p^ttagonica,  and  the  tall  and  elegant 
cy^cii'Libocedritt  tetragona.  The  interesting  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  may  bo  included  with  those  of  Chili, 
although  it  is  360  miles  from  the  coast,  in  lat.  33"  42'  S. 
It  is  a  mountainous  and  well-wooded  wland,  52  miles  in 
circumference,  ond  exhibits  generally  those  features  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  RobinionCnuoe  i<  t' eabodeof  Alexander 
Selkirk.  It  is  stocked  with  herds  of  goat.",  while  the 
beach  is  a  haunt  of  scls.  Forty-two  miles  further  out  to 
sea  is  the  smaller  island  of  Mas  Afuera. 

Climate As  Chili  extends  from  hot  parched  deserts  iu 

the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  a  boisterous  cold  and  wet  country 


within  12°  of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  as  while  one-fourth 
of  the  territory  is  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  another 
fourth  lies  slightly  below  the  snow-line,  the  only  general 
qualification  that  can  be  assigned  to  this  union  of  extremes 
is  that  both  in  the  high  and  the  low,  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
the  hot  and  the  cold  regions  the  climate  is  healthy  through- 
out. Omitting  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Cape  Horn  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  commencing  with  the  most  southern 
portion  colonized  by  Chili,  the  Territory  of  Magellan, 
between  lat. -54°  and  51°  50',  we  find  that  although  the 
moisture  and  rainfall  are  too  great  for  the  ripening  of  wheat, 
yet  potatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  and  carrots  are  readily  grown. 
The  principal  town,  Punta  Arenas,  is  situated  in  the  pen- 
insula of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in 
53°  10'  30"  S.  lat.  and  70°  50'  W.  long.  The  next  zone, 
between  lat.  51°  50'  and  37°,  comprehends  the  provinces 
of  ChOo(5,  Llanquihue,  Valdivia,  and  Arauco,  of  which  th9 
climate  is  very  like  that  of  Great  Britain, — the  most  southern 
parts  having  more  rain  but  less  cold  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  while  the  more  northern  have  a  more  genial 
climate  than  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  south  of  England, 
In  Valdivia  the  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  is 
52°  Fahr.  Timber  is  the  great  article  of  export ;  but 
potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  flax  are  grown  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  exportation.  The  Tiext  zone  extends  from 
37°  to  28°  lat.,  embracing  the  provinces  from  Concepcion 
to  Aconcagua,  where  irrigation  is  more  or  less  necessary, 
and  where  flax,  corn,  grapes,  figs,  olives,  peaches,  and 
melons  grow  freely,  but  oranges  and  lemons  only  in  the 
northern  portion.  Raiu  falls  iu  June,  July,  and  August 
with  more  or  less  frequency,  according  to  the  latitude. 
During  these  months  a  mild  northerly  wind  prevails,  inter- 
rupted occasionally  by  a  dry  wind  from  the  east.  During  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  a  wind  blows  from  the  south,  which 
falls  towards  the  evening.  In  Santiago  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  55°  Fahr.,  and  in  Valparaiso  58°  Fahr. 
From  lat.  28°  to  24°,  including  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo 
and  Atacama,  there  is  a  gradually  decreasing  amount  of 
moisture, — frqm  four  or  five  showers  of  from  five  to  ten 
hours,  as  in  Coquimbo,  to  nothing  but  an  occasional  mist, 
as  in  Atacama.  Spring  commences  in  September,  summer 
in  December,  autumn  in  March,  and  winter  in  June 

Population. — The  following  table  gives  the  population 
of  Chili  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1875,  with  the 
average  number  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  other 
kindred  statistics  : — 


ProTlnces. 

J 

i 

p."  £• 

0. 

M 

V.i 

ill 

p  «  o 

Blrtha 

Ugltl- 
mato. 

nifiti- 

tlmate. 

Totkl. 

Cc.lonli  tlo 
MagiUIanon 

1.144         C3 
04.338    1,184 
48,493,      918 
17,481       eiB 
1IO.S90I   8,099 
I31.86S     8.981 
188.880     8,888 
»»7,814    8,387 
110.3491    3.688 
93.1  lOJ    9.313 
14e,9«'j[    3,944 
383,713  ll.lflS 
176,Bi>3;    e.»04 
133.799,    3..n33 
1J7.4I13I    ,1.8(13 
71,3031    4,443 

llnlS 
I  „  67 
I  .  e" 

1  „  61 
1  „  43 
I  „  38 
1  .  35 
1  ,  8S 
1  .  31 
1  „  40 
1  .  87 
1  „  33 
1  .37 
1  „  40 
1  „  43 
,I..l" 

30 

408 

415 

9-9 

918 

1,504 

1.173 

1,833 

1.010 

763 

1.848 

l,t)03 

1,438 

700 

979 

388 

lln   67 
I  „  ISO 
I   .  117 
1  „  157 
1  .,  IM 
I  „     90 
1   .  107 
1   .  146 
1   „  109 
1  .  135 
1  „  109 
1  „   101 
1  „  194 
1  „  178 
1   „  101 
1  „  311 

47 
3,103 
1.677 
1.184 
4,131 
6,3*8 
4,806 
7.480 
4.643 
8.981 
8084 
14.087 
6,380 
8,879 
8,688 
1,398 

14 

418 

807 

483 

3,188 

3,704 

1,679 

8,000 

998 

686 

1,064 

3,681 

1,068 

1,373 

1,708 

1,004 

61 
5,580 
1,944 
1,810 
8,364 
7,991 
6.878 

10,480 
6.680 
8,806 
7,088 

16,748 
7,964 
4,061 
6,866 
3,837 

UaDquLhDo.. 

Valdlrla 

Arauco 

Concepcion .. 

Maulo 

Talca 

Cnrlni  

ColchaKua... 

Santiago 

Valparaiso... 
AcoocajEOa... 
Coquimbo  ... 
Atacama 

Total 

3,0l58,43t|  65,897  |  1  In  87 

10,070 

1  Iu  131  68,010 

31,786 

v^tn 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  amount  of  the  population 
obtained  by  the  census  wos  2,068,424  ;  but  10  per  cent, 
may  bo  allowed  for  omissions,  and  44,000  for  wandering 
Araucanian  and  Pntagonian  tribes,  which  brings  up  the 
total   cumber   to  about   2,320,000.      One  \hird    of    thq 
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pop'olatiou  is  urban,  and  two-thirds  loral.  Of  the  deaths 
BO  less  than  59  per  cent,  are  under  sev«n  years,  4  "8  from 
eeven  to  fifteen,  7'3  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  15'3  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty,  and  1 1  "^  from  fifty  to  eight)-.  Out  of 
«very  million  children  bom  only  543,900  live  to  tho  age  of 
five  years.  One  female  child  is  bora  for  every  105  male 
children ;  but  the  death  rate  is  in  precisely  the  opposite 
proportion.  The  annual  increase  of  the  population  is  one 
in  every  fifty-seven. 

Sanitary  Condition. — The  deaths,  amounting  to  53,897, 
are  distributed  among  the  difi"erent  months  of  the  year  as 
follows  :— January,  5333  ;  February,  4398  ;  March,  4228  ; 
April,  3937;  May,  4423;  June,  4213;  July,  4G13; 
August,  4773  ;  September,  4767  ;  October,  4940;  Novem- 
ber, 4749;  December,  5523.  The  rate  is  greatest  (9  9 
per  cent)  in  December,  and  least  (7'1  per  cent.)  in  April. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  three  provinces,  CLilo^,  Llan- 
■quihue,  and  Valdivia,  which  are  the  wettest  are  also  the 
•most  salubrious.  The  healthiest  period  is  just  before  the 
rains  set  in,  the  least  healthy  during  the  heats  of  December 
and  January,  when  dysentery  prevails,  omng  perhaps  to 
-a.  too  free  consumption  of  the  water-melon.  The  mortality 
of  children  under  7  years  ranges  from  47  per  cent,  in 
some  years  to  60  per  cent,  in  others  of  the  whole  number 
of  deaths ;  and  four-fifths  of  the  children  who  die  under  7 
years  of  age  belong  to  the  poorest  classes.  The  most  fatal 
diseases  are  gastric,  tyi)hi)id,  and  typhus  fevers  ;  and  the 
next,  pnlmonary  complaints,  dysentery,  and  syphilis.  The 
system  of  sewerage  in  Chili  is  generally  bad,  consisting  of 
partially  open  channels  passing  through  the  houses,  some- 
times with  ruuuiug  water  and  at  other  times  nearly  dry. 
Even  Valparaiso  is  uot  well  provided  with  drainage.  Inter- 
mittent fevers  are  unknown,  and  Asiatic  cholera  has  uot 
yet  passed  the  Andes. 

History. — The  name  Chili  (or,  in  its  Spanish  form, 
Chile)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Tchile,  a  word 
belonging  to  the  ancient  language  of  Peru,  signifying 
•"snow."  The  country  fiist  became  known  to  Europeans 
in  the  16th  ceutuiy.  It  was  then  to  a  considerable  extent 
■nnder  the  dominion  of  the  lucas,  but  had  been  previously 
inhabited  by  certain  tribes  of  Indians,  of  whom  the  most 
important  and  only  warlike  race  were  the  Araucauiaus. 

In  the  time  of  the  Inca  Yupauqui  (1433),  grandfather 
of  the  monarch  who  occupied  tlie  throne  of  Peru  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  tetith  in  succession  from 
Manco  Capac,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire, 
the  first  attempt  was  made  by  the  Incas  to  extend  their 
dominion  over  the  territory  of  ChilL  Yupanqui,  leading 
his  army  across  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  penetrating  into 
the  southern  regions  of  the  country,  made  himself  mooter 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  permanent  boundary 
©t  the  dominions  of  this  prince  is  said  by  some  writers  to 
liave  been  determined  by  the  Kiver  Ma>Ue,  35°  30'  S.  lat., 
although  it  is  more  probable  the  River  Kapel,  34°  10'  S. 
lat,  constituted  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Peruvian  empire 
towards  the  south.  The  latter  opinion  is  to  some  extent 
Eupported  by  the  fact,  that  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Peruvian  fortress,  apparently  marking  the  frontier,  are  still 
found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eap'el,  while  uo  such  remains 
are  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  country  farther 
south. 

The  Peruvian  dominion  m  Chili  ceased  Avith  the  Inca 
Atahualpa  in  1533.  The  first  Spanish  invasiou  was  led  by 
Diego  de  Almagro  (1535  or  153C),  who  however  met  witn 
«uch  determined  resistance  from  the  Araucanians  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps.  Undaunted  by  this 
■failure,  Kzarro  despatched  another  expedition,  composed 
•of  Spanish  troops  and  Peruvian  ausiliarien,  under  I"'on 
Pedro  de  Valdivia,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  it  in  person 
•with  a  larger  force,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  1541. 


Meanwhile  VaUlivia  entered  Chili,  aud  fighting  Lis  way 
onwards,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Mapocho,  where  he 
founded  the  city  of  Santiago,  the  present  capital  of  the 
republic,  and  about  eleven  years  aftei'warda  the  town  of 
Valdivia.  At  last,  after  twelve  years'  stay  in  Chili  his  life 
aud  conquests  were  brought  to  an  end  in  a  desperate 
engagement  with  the  Araucaniaus,  who  for  180  years  after- 
wards continued  to  wage  a  sanguinary  war  ^\-ith  the 
Spaniards,  till  1722,  when  they  consented  to  a  treaty  which 
fixed  tho  River  Biobio  as  the  boundary  between  them. 
Spanish  Chili,  extending  from  the  Biobio  northward  to 
Atacama,  was  divided  into  thirteen  province*",  under  tho 
rule  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  viceioy  of  Pern.  Th« 
last  of  these  governors  was  Slatco  de  Toro,  1810. 

Duiing  tho  entire  period  of  this  connection  between 
Spain  and  Chili,  the  viceroys,  governors,  and  all  the  other 
Spanish  officials  of  every  grade  regaided  the  inhabitants 
only  as  a  means  of  furthering  their  own  aggiaudizement, 
which  at  length  so  exasperated  the  better  educated  classes 
that  they  determined  to  throw  off  the  hateful  yoke  on  the 
fir.-'t  favourable  occasion.  In  1810  this  desired  opportunity 
at  last  presented  itself,  wheu  Spain,  overrun  by  the  armies 
of  France,  was  no  longer  able  to  vindicate  her  own  claims 
to  a  national  esisteuce.  In  July  of  that  year  the  ChiUaus 
took  the  fii-st  step  towards  asserting  their  independence  by 
deposing  the  Spanish  president,  aud  putting  in  his  place 
(September  18,  1810)  a  committee  of  seven  men,  nomi- 
nated by  themselves,  to  whom  were  entrusted  all  the 
executive  powers.  In  April  1811  the  first  blood  was  spilt 
in  the  cause  of  Chilian  independence.  A  battalion  of  royal 
troops,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  great  square  of 
Santiago,  was  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  patriot  grena- 
diers, aud  routed  ^^ith  cousiderable  loss  on  both  sides.  In 
the  same  year  (December  20)  the  government  was  vested 
in  a  triumvirate,  and  Juan  Jose  Carrera  was  appointed 
geueral-in-chief  of  the  army  about  to  be  formed. 

In  1813  a  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of 
Geueral  Paroja,  invaded  Chili,  but  was  twice  defeated  by 
the  republican  troops  under  Carrera.  The  royalists,  how- 
ever, speedily  received  larger  enforcements ;  aud  after  a 
severe  conte?t.  Chili  was  once  more  obliged  to  own  the 
sovereiguty  ot  Spaiu.  For  three  years  more  the  people 
submitted  (under  the  Spanish  governors  Osorio  aud  Pont) 
to  the  old  systam  of  tyranny  and  misgoverument,  till  at 
length  the  patriot  refugees,  having  levied  an  army  iu  La 
Plata,  and  received  tlie  support  of  the  Bueuos  Ayreans, 
.marched  against  the  Spaniards,  aud  completely  defeated 
them  at  Chacabuco  in  1817. 

The  patriut.s  Ucxt  proceeded  to  orgaui^e  au  elective 
government,  of  which  San  Martiu,  the  general  of  the  army, 
was  nominated  the  sujireme  director.  Their  arrangements, 
however,  were  not  completed  when  they  were  attacked 
once  more  by  the  royalists,  and  routed  at  the  battle  of 
Cancharayada  with  great  loss.  Betrayed  into  a  fatal 
security  by  this  success,  the  royalist  troops  neglected  the 
most  ordinary  militiiy  precautiou.s,  aud  being  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  patriots  iu  the  plains  of  Maipu,  weie 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  This  victory  secured  the 
independence  of  Chili.  ' 

The  new  Republic  had  no  sooner  vindicated  for  itself  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  South  America,  than  it  resolyed 
to  assist  the  neighbouring  state  of  Peru  in  achieving  a 
similar  independence,  which  object  was  at  last  effected 
after  a  bloody  war  of  six  yeara'  duration.  No  small  share 
of  this  success  was  due  to  the  daring  courage  and  con- 
summate ability  with  \rhich  Lord  Cochrane,  under  the  most 
trying  circu>2stancea,  conducted  the  naval  affairs.  In 
acknowledgment  of  these  important  services  a  well- executed 
statue  of  him  has  been  erected  in  Valparaiso.  With  1817 
commenced  again    tho   national  government,   under  tho 
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directorsLip  of  Qcuoral  O'Hig^hs,  wlio  IibU  it  till  1823. 
when  he  v;as  compelleJ  to  resign  in  conseqiiencu  of  n 
popular  tumnlt  For  a  few  wucks,  a  provisioual  tiiumvirate 
(liacharged  the  duties  of  an  executive  govenimeut.  General 
Freire  was  uext  cho.'ou  director.  Uuriug  the  puriod  of 
three  years  in  wliich  ho  held  the  reins  of  guverjuuuut,  the 
country  was  harassed  by  constaut  diaseusiuiis ;  niid  fur  tlio 
four  years  subsequent  to  his  resignation  it  contiuued  in  a 
(ttiite  of  disorder  boideriug  upon  nnaichy.  From  18215  1<> 
1830  the  government  was  admiui;-'tored  by  six  ditferuut 
directors,  iu  addition  to  a  second  provisluiial  trimuvinite. 
In"  1828,  under  the  admiuis'tration  of  Cieneral  Pinto,  a 
constitution  was  promiilgatod,  wLith  Lad  the  elTect  of 
teinpurarily  reconciling  political  ditrcrences  ynd  iidming 
pnrty  spirit.  In  1831,  however,  when  Geuunil  I'rieto  was 
Misod  to  the  chief  uiagi.-'tracy,  (i  couveutimi  wii.s  called  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  this  constitution.  The  result  of  its 
deliborutions  wai"  the  jjresout  conslitutiou  of  Cbili,  nhich 
was  promulgated  on  the  25lh  of  May  1833.  'From  that 
time  Chili  has  enjoyed  remarkable  prosporitj',  and  its 
government  has  been  administered  nith  such  lirnincss  and 
regularity,  that  it  occupies  a  high  rank  among  nations,  and 
its  funds  stand  well  in  the  Slock  Exchange. 

After  holding  office  for  ten  years,  Prieto  retired,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  Bulne.s,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
war  of  iudopendence.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was 
fortunate  in  finding  in  Manuel  Montt  an  able  and  intelli- 
gent prime  minister,  who  was  to  him  what  Portalcs  had 
been  to  Prieto  In  1851  an  insurrectionary  movement 
broko  out,  headed  by  G'eUeral  Urriola,  who,  during  the 
disturbances  in  Kautiago  in  the  Semauu  Santa  was  acci- 
dentally killed.  The  same  party  then  brought  forward  as 
their  candidate  for  the  presidency  General  Jose  Maria  de 
la  Cruz  in  opposition  to  D.  Manuel  Jlontt,  but  the 
latter  was  elected,  and  continued  in  otiice  for  two  periods 
(1851-18G1).  To  him  succeeded  Juee  Jmtpiin  Perez 
(18C1-1871),  who  in  1871  wa.s  followed  by  Federico 
Errazuriz,  aud  ho  in  his  turn  by  Anibal  Pinto  in  1870. 
The  administration  of  recent  presidents  Las  been  conducted 
with  firmness,  wisdom,  aud  prudence.  Tliey  have  been 
ready  to  use  their  iutlueDco  for  the  reform  of  abuses  and 
for  the  advaucement  of  civil  aud  religious  liberty,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  every  thing  which  coidd  tend  (o  iiicreiise 
the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

llaccf. — The  greater  iiart  of  Chili,  when  Almdgro  invaded 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  Ayuncaiiians,  who  were,  with 
other  Indians,  partly  externiiuatcd,  but  more  genuraUy 
absorbed  iuto  the  Chdian  luiuouulity  as  at  present  existing. 
A  renniant  of  independent  Arauconians  btill  occupy  a 
province  south  of  the  Uiobio;  but  they  scarcely  number 
:;  t.OOO.  aud  are  on  the  decrease.  These  Araucanians  are 
divided  into  tribes,  whose  chief,  called  a  caciqjic.  ha*  from 
two  to  six  wives,  or  even  moro,  according  to  his  means 
of  supporting  them  and  their  jnogeuy.  They  cultivalo 
MRizc,  rear  heids  of  Loi-scs.  sheep,  and  cattle,  weave 
coarse  woollens,  build  comfortable  cottages,  binding  the 
beams  together  by  the  rope  creeper  LaiJiz'-bu/'i  OiUrn'il", 
aud  from  the  reed  Chtiscjuea  Cutcuit  make  shafts  for  their 
lances.  They  acknowledge  a  creator  god  culled  Pillau.  and 
sonle  inferior  diviuilits,  such  as  Eponeman,  the  god  of  war. 
Moilen.  iho  god  cl  good,  and  Guecubu,  the  god  of  evil. 
They  have  neither  temples  nor  priests,  their  woiiiLip  con- 
sisting of  Iho  .sacrifiaug  of  some  animal  under  a  tree 
belon"iug  to  tlio  Magnolia  order,  the  Itri/mU  rhilaisit. 
which  is  jconsidered  sacre.l  by  them.  This  tree  was  first 
described  by  Ur  'Winter,  who  accompanied  Drake  iu  his 
c.'cpediliou  round  Capo  Horn  in  1077.  The  AiaucaiMuns 
boUavo  also  in  sorcerei-s  and  enchantments,  and  that  every 
natural  death,  other  thau  by  old  age,  is  caused  by  the  evil 
influence  of   some   one,    wh-'-w   lifo   tho  friniids  of    the 


deceased  endeavour  to  take  in  ex[iiation  and  revenge. 
The  Patagouiaus  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  Mageliaa 
aud  Tierra  del  Fuego,  uud  who  may  number  about  20,000, 
are  not  given  to  polygamy.  Tliey  worship  one  god  called 
Coche,  and  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  sou!.  The 
average  height  of  fifty  Patagoniuns  takeu  at  random  lately 
was  found  to  be  C  feet  4  J  incben.  The  tallest  was  C  feet  8i 
inehof'.  and  the  least  G  feet  aud  '  mch.  The  Chilwns  them- 
selves hold  tho  same  jiusitiou  to  ■Spain  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fTnited  States  do  towards  England.  Their  instincts 
anil  iiinguage  are  Spanish,  modified  by  admixture  and  inter- 
course wilb  other  nations.  Tho  conveutionalitics  of  social 
lifo  ure  much  the  frame  in  Chili  as  in  Fi-ance.  Belgium,  and 
Catholic  Germany ;  an'd  this  remark  applies  to  dress,  living, 
amusemeut.M,  and  propensities.  Sunday  is  spent  as  a 
holiday,  and  enlivened  by  festivals,  balls,  theatricals,  and 
concerts.  Ciickot  aud  athletic  sports  aro  unknown,  but 
good  horsemauship  is  common.  Tho  great  extent  of 
seaboard  not  only  induces  large  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  visit  foreign  lauds  (calculated  to  average  78,000;, 
but  promotes  tho  dififusiou  of  tho  civilization  of  the  most 
highly  cultivated  nations  over  the  whole  of  CliilL  The 
beautiful  provinces  of  Valdivia  and  Llauquihue  are  colo- 
nized by  (jermans  aud  North  Americuus,  who  pre^mra 
limber,  meat,  cheese,  butter,  beer,  aider,  aud  leather. 
The  university  aud  the  learned  professions  have  ever 
numbered  among  tbeir  distinguished  membere  Polish, 
French,  German,  aud  English  uieu  of  science.  The  North 
American  colonists  hove  been  chiclly  instrumental  in  the 
coustruction  of  flour-mills,  telegraphs,  and  railways.  At 
the  commercial  ceutres,  such  as  Valparawo,  Concepcion, 
Copiiipo,  Coquimbo,  and  Huasco,  many  of  "the  leading 
Chilian  citizens  are  of  English,  French,  aud  German  de- 
scent. There  are  in  the  country  about  35,000  Europeaus, 
chiefly  Germaus,  French,  and  English. 

Coiisti/iilioii. — l!y  the  ccustitution  adopted  on  the  25tU 
of  May  1833,  the  sovereignty  is  declared  to  reside  iu  tho 
people ;  but  the  exercise  of  its  functions  is  delegated  to 
three  distinct  powers — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  committed  to  the 
National  Congress,  which  consists  of  the  Chambers  of 
Deputies  and  Senators.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  com- 
prises over  100  member>J,  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  on  the  principle  of  equal  electoral  districts  with 
cumulative  voting,  aud  by  a  sulti-age  enjoyed  by  all  citizens 
who  are  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  if  married,  or  twenty- 
five  if  unmarried,  and  who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
pay  yearly  taxes  to  a  certain  amount. 

The  .senate  is  conijiosed  of  fewer  members,  chosen  by 
indirect,  election  in  each  province  for  a  term  of  nino  jeara. 
One-third  of  tho  house  is  renewed  every  three  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Dejjuties  and  tho  Senate  have  coucur- 
rout  as  well  as  separate  functions.  Thefi)rmcr  bodj' alone 
can  imjicach  tho  higher  officers  of  tho  state  before  the 
Senate,  It  originates  all  money  bills,  and  measures  relating 
to  the  military  force  of  tho  country.  The  Senate  alone  has 
the  right  of  )iri>nounciHg  judgment  on  public  functionaries 
im))cachod  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  it  confirms  ecclesi- 
astical nomiuaiions,  and  in  certain  coses  gives  or  withholds 
its  consent  to  the  Acts  of  tho  executive.  In  all  other 
proceedings  of  tho  legislature  tho  concurrent  voice  of  the 
two  houses  is  necessary.  Laws  may  originate  with  either 
body,  but  require  to  bo  passed  by  both  houses,  sanctioned 
by  the  president  (after  consuitatiou  with  tho  Council  of 
State),  and  promulgated  by  the  minister  to  whose  depart- 
ment tho  matter  relates.  The  period  duiing  which  the 
Congress  sits  is  limited  to  the  three  winter  months;  but 
tho  session  may  bo  prolonged  by  tho  president  lor  fifty 
days.  On  tho  day  before  tho  regular  session  closes,  tho 
Eeua'ors  elect  seven  of  their  uumbcr  to  form  tho  eonserva- 
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tive  committee,  which  replaces  Congress  during  its  proro- 
gation in  the  duty  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the  execu- 
jtive. 

The  executive  power  is  committed  to  the  president,  with 
»  salary  of  £3600,  as  supreme  chief  of  the  nation.  He  is 
choaen  by  indirect  election,  and  holds  office  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  after  expiry  of  which  he  is  not  eligible  for  re- 
election until  other  five  years  have  elapsed  The  president 
concludes  treaties,  and  declares  peace  or  war ;  he  appoints 
and  removes  ministers,  councillors,  and  clerks  of  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  diplomatic  representatives,  conisuls,  and 
the  administrative  officers  of  provinces.  He  also  inducts 
the  higher  legal  and  judicial  functionaries  ;  but  the  nomi- 
nation of  these  officers,  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, must  proceed  from  the  Council  of  State.  He 
distributes  the  army  and  navy  at  will ;  and  when,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  he  assumes  the  command  of 
the  national  troops  in  person,  he  has  the  exclusive  bestowal 
of  naval  and  military  commissions,  though  ordinarily 
appointments  of  this  nature  must  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

The  president  is  liable  to  impeachment  for  mal- 
administration for  a  year  after  the  expiry  of  his  authority. 
During  that  time  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country, 
except  with  the  permission  of  Congress.  All  the  other 
officers  of  Government  are  subject  to  the  same  law  :  but 
in  their  case  the  time  is  more  limited. 

The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  ministers  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  a  member  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  an  ecclesiastical  diguitary,  a  general  or  admiral,  a 
chief  of  the  administration  of  finances,  and  one  ex-minister 
or  diplomatic  agent, — all  named  by  the  president,  together 
with  six  other  councillors,  named  one-half  by  the  Senate 
and  one-half  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  The  duties  of 
the  Council  of  State  are  to  advise  and  act  as  a  check  upon 
the  president. 

The  government  is  conducted  by  five  cabinet  ministers, 
each  with  a  salary  of  £1200.  The  Ministro  del  Interior 
presides  over  the  preparation  of  the  national  statistics, 
over  roads  and  railroads,  public  buildings,  and  hospitals ; 
the  Ministro  de  Hacienda  over  the  finance;  the  Ministro 
de  Justicia,  Culto,  6  Instruccion  over  the  law  and  prisons, 
the  church,  and  education  ;  the  Ministro  de  Guerra  over 
the  army  and  navy  ;  and  the  Ministro  del  Esterior  over 
foreign  aflairs  and  colonization.  The  president  has  no 
power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  orders  relating  to  any  one 
of  these  departments  until  they  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  minister  in  charge.  The  ministers  are  entitled  to 
take  part  in  all  the  debates  of  Congress  ;  but,  unless 
holding  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  senator  or  of  deputy, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  Any  of  them  may  be 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  treason  against 
the  laws  of  the  state,  or  for  the  mal-administration  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  An  action  may  be  brought  aguiust 
them  even  by  private  individ\ials  who  have  suffered  by  any 
of  their  nets  if  tbe  Senate,  to  whom  appeal  must  in  the  first 
place  be  made,  decide  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 
complaint. 

Local  Governiiiait. — Upon  the  executive  depend  directly 
the  administrative  officials  throughout  the  country.  For 
administrative  purposes  Chili  is  divided  into  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, each  with  subordinate  departments,  subdelegations, 
and  districts,  and  one  settlement,  viz.,  the  provinces  of 
Atacama,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Aconcagua,  Santiago,  Col- 
chagua,  Curico,  Talca,  Maule,  Nuble,  Concepcif)n,  Arauco. 
Valdivia,  Llanquihue,  and  Chilo6,  and  the  settlement  of 
Magellan.  The  capital  is  Santiago,  on  the  Jlapocho.  Each 
of  the  provinces  is  governed  by  an  intendant,  who  is 
nominated  by  the  president,  and  holds  office  for  three  years. 
The  deportments  are  under  governors,  who  hold  office  for 


a  similar  term.  The  intendant  generally  acts  as  governor 
in  that  department  in  which  the  capital  of  the  province  b 
situated,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  mayor  of  the  municipal 
corporation  ;  but  the  authority  of  this  body  is  very  limited, 
as  it  cannot  dispose  even  of  its  local  funds  without  the 
permission  of  Government.  The  subdelegates  are  appointed 
by  the  governors  for  a  period  of  two  years,  as  are  also 
the  inspectors  of  districts,  ^^oth  these  offices  are  com- 
pulsory,— those  who  decline  to  serve  being  liable  to  fines. 

The  united  revenue  of  the  municipal  corporations  of 
Chili  amounts  to  about  £500,000,  of  which  about  £b0,000 
is  contributed  by  the  Stdte,  and  the  remainder  derived  froia 
local  sources. 

The  procedure  of  the  Chilian  courts  of  justice  io  bjscd 
on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  those  which  hold 
among  the  Latin  nations  generally,  and  approxiniates 
therefore  to  that  of  equity.  Evidence  is  mostly  taken  by 
depositions  in  writing.  The  suitor  appears  by  a  .sworn 
procurator  or  attorney,  who  must  be  conversant  witb  the 
technicalities  of  the  law.  In  the  higher  courts,  the  aid  of 
an  advocate  is  further  obligatory.  The  advocate,  who 
combines  the  functions  of  the  consulting  lawyer  with  those 
of  the  barrister,  is  only  admitted  to  practice  after  taking  a 
university  degree,  and  passing  an  examination  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Trial  by  jury  is  unknown,  except  as 
applied  in  a  modified  form  to  Lbel  cases  connected  with 
the  press.  The  whole  law  of  Chili  is  being  gradually 
digested  into  codes, — the  civil,  penal,  commercial,  &c. 

The  supreme  court,  which  sits  at  Santiago,  takes  cog- 
nizance of  criminal  and  civil  causes  alike.  Its  decisions 
are  final,  and  also  bind  the  Government  upon  questions  of 
law  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  bench.  There 
are  three  courts  of  intermediate  appeal,  sitting  in  Santiago, 
Serena,  and  Concepcion,  which  also  have  both  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction,  and  whose  decisions  are  final  in  certain 
cases. 

In  each  department  of  every  province  there  are  one  or 
more  salaried  judges  of  letters  (or  judges  learned  in  the 
law),  who  divide  among  them  the  local  jurisdiction, — tho 
criminal  and  civil  sides  being,  in  places  of  importance, 
vested  in  difi'erent  judges,  each  of  whom,  as  a  rule,  sits 
alone.  Below  these,  again,  are  the  judges  of  subdelegu- 
tions  and  of  districts,  of  whom  the  latter  can  only  decide 
civil  cases  when  the  value  at  issue  is  below  £10,  and  in 
criminal  causes  can  arrest  the  criminal  and  prepare  evidence ; 
while  the  former  decides  civil  suits  up  to  £40  value,  hears 
appeals  from  the  district  judge,  and  takes  cognizance  of 
minor  criminal  offences. 

In  places  where  access  to  a  judge  of  letters  is  difficult, 
an  alcalde  or  local  police  magistrate  retains  a  limited  juris- 
diction. With  a  view  to  reduce  litigation,  the  law  expressly 
encourages  reference  to  arbitration  in  various  forms;  and 
the  duties  of  public  prosecutor  and  public  advocate  arc 
performed  by  officials,  who  intervene  before  the  higher 
courts  and  the  judges  of  letters  in  all  cases  which  involve 
public  morality,  or  the  interests  of  the  State,  of  minors,  of 
the  incapable,  of  the  absent,  and  of  charitable  trusts. 

JiliUtary  and  ecclesiastical  offences  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  special  tribunals,  but  neither  ecclesiastical  nor 
military  persons  are,  as  such,  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  in  respect  of  offences  against  tho 
law  of  the  land.  Certain  special  jurisdiction  Ls  reserved 
to  the  Council  of  State  and  to  the  revenue  courts  :  ami 
under  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  guarante^'ng  the  mutur.l 
right  of  search  in  suspected  slave  vessels,  a  mixed  tri- 
bunal decide.s,  without  appeal,  as  to  the  validity  of  cap 
ture. 

The  clerks  and  secretaries  of  the  higher  courts,  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  judges  of  letters,  must  be  qualified 
advocates,   as  also  the  notaries   public,  who  are  charged 
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with  drawing  up  and  preserving  legal  instruments,  some 
among  their  number  being  particularly  entrusted  with  the 
registry  of  landed  property,  and  of  deeds  of  partnership, 
Inving  then  the  title  of  notary  conservator.  The  registers 
are  open  to  public  inspection. 

Relljioii. — The  form  of  worship  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution is  the  Koman  Catholic,  yet  Qoverament  tolerates 
Ibo  public  profession  of  others.  For  the  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  administration,  Chili  is  divided  into  four 
dioceses — one  archbishopric  and  3  bishoprics — which  are 
subdivided  into  144  parishes.  The  salary  of  the  archbishop 
is  .£1G00,  of  the  bishops  of  Concepcion  and  Serena  £1200 
each,  and  of  Ancud  £1000.  The  salaries  of  the  curates 
range  from  £20  per  annum  to  £200.  The  mission 
department  is  nnder  the  direction  of  Capuchin  friars,  and 
cmisibts  of  a  i>refect  and  sub-prefect,  and  a  staff  of  30 
inissinnaries  and  several  chaplains,  stationed  in  the  provinces 
of  Arauco,  Valdivia,  Llanquihue,  and  Magallanes.  Their 
labours  among  the  adult  Indians  iiroduced  little  fruit,  but 
in  their  schools  they  have  been  uiore  successful.  Wor- 
ship, including  salaries  and  repairs  of  churches,  costs 
Government  auuually  £63,425. 

In  Santiago  there  is  one  handsome  Protestant  church, 
in  Valparaiso  three,  and  a  chapel  in  Talca.  Koman 
Catholicism  exists  in  a  mild  form  among  the  educated 
classes,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  superstition  among  the 
miners  and  peasantry  (/luasos  and  iiiquilinos).  There  is 
only  one  great  phce  of  [lilgrimago  in  Chili,  and  that  is  to 
an  imago  of  tho  Virgin  in  tho  church  of  Andacollo,  a  small 
village  near  Serena.  Upwards  of  20,000  persons  visit  it 
Btinually,  and  tha  yearly  festival  is  occasionally  presided 
over  by  tho  bishop  of  tho  province,  when  the  image  is 
carried  iu  procession  round  tho  square.  The  greatest 
devotees  are  the  miners. 

Ediication. — The  first  educational  establishments  in  rank 
ore  the  University  and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago. 
The  university,  which  grants  degrees  in  law  and  medicine, 
has  37  professoi-s,  besides  numerous  a-ssistants,  and  is 
attended  by  nearly  700  students.  It  is  governed  by  a 
rector  and  a  vice-rector,  a.secrp.tai-y,  and  tho  five  deacons  of 
tho  faculties  of  humanity,  mathematics,  medicine,  law,  and 
theology,  who  are  also  charged  with'  tho  inspection  of 
education  in  all  schooLi  throughout  tho  republic.  Who- 
ever has  tho  necessary  elementary  knowledge  may  attend 
the  classes  without  paying  fees. 

Tho  preparatory  section  or  "  Institute,"  corresponding 
with  our  high  schools,  is  under  the  management  of  a  rector, 
a  vice-rector,  48  masters,  and  several  inspectors.  It  is 
attended  by  about  1000  pupils,  of  whom  only  those  pay 
who  lodge  and  board  in  tho  ostabliahment,  this  costing  £32 
a  year.  Tho  institute  is  endowed  with  4r)  exhibitions  or 
bursaries,  15  of  which  are  divided  equally  among  youths 
from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador. 

These  two  cstablishincnls  cost  the  Oovcrnmeut  onuually  £26,000. 
Lyceums,  on  tlic  same  plan  (is  tho  National  Institute,  are  established 
in  every  provincial  capital,  10  alto^^ether,  and  are  supported  liy 
local  taxation,  government  grants,  and  fees  from  pupils.  In  these 
institutions  boartlcrs  pay  an  annual  sunj  of  £.'10,  and  day  scholars 
£2,  88. ;  but  many  receive  instruction  cratultouslv.  The  directly 
practical  branches  of  education  nceivo  the  largest  sliare  of  attention, 
but  the  learned  languages  are  not  neglected.  Tho  lyceums  of  Taloa, 
Concepcion,  and  Serena  possess  tho  privilege  of  granting  degrees  in 
niatheraatieg  and  chcmistr}'. 

Government  expends  annually  on  the  Tyceunis  in  tho  province 
£35,000,  and  llioy  are  attended  by  2200  pupils.  Oovernnuiit 
supports  besides  810  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  which  02,220 
children  are  taught  tho  catechism,  n'ading,  writing;,  arithmetic,  and 
geographv.  Those  who  choose  may  learn  in  oddition  the  histories  of 
C'hili  ana  America,  sacred  history,  drawing,  music,  and  sowing. 
There  aro  \\so  <80  private  schools,  with' 21,000  ]iupiU,  which  differ 
mure  in  tho  rank  ot  tho  ehildreii  tlmn  in  tho  subjoots  taught. 

One  in  every  3*8  of  tho  iKtpulation  in  Santiago  can  read, and  1  in 
ovcry  ^•^  can  both  read  iinr.  write— and  tho  proportion  is  nearly 
the  sAin*  in  tho  provinces  uf  Atacuno,  Co<]uiiul>n.  ValpaniM,  Con- 


cepcion, and  Chiloi  ;  while  lu  the  entire  population  of  the  rjpublia 
one  in  7  can  read,  and  ore  in  8  can  both  read  and  write.  Upon  an 
average  1  child  for  every  24-71  inhabiLiuts  goes  to  school.  In  the 
public  schools  each  child  costs  Govemmeut  au  average  of  ii 
shillings. 

Tahle  shoicing  Uie  number  of  children  educated  at  the  pullic  and 
private  schools,  and  thi  proportion  of  pupils  to  inhnbitants. 


Atacama 

Coquimbo  ... 
Aconcogua... 
Valparaiso... 

Santiago 

Colcbagua  ... 

Curi«i 

Talca 

Linires  

iMaulo 

Nuble 

Concepcion  , 

Arauco 

Valdivia 

Llanquihuo.. 
Chiloi 


Total 2,111,688 


Number  of 
Inhablunts. 


71,302 
157,483 
132,799 
176,682 
362,712 
U6,889 

92,110 
110,359 

237,334  j 

136,880. 

151,365 

140,896 

37,481 

48,492 

65,680 


rupUs. 


3,935 
6,134 

5,658 
9,900 
19,655 
4,746 
3,145 
4,0S2 
1,707  ) 
3,223  i 
4,976 
0,023 
3,297 
1,463 
2,730 
4,780 

85,442 


Kiimber  of 

Inbabltantrt  to 

cacQ  Pupil. 

18-12- 

25-67 

25-67 

17-84 

18-44 

30-95 

29-28 

27-03 

48-13 

27-51 

25-13 

42-73 

25-55 

17-76 

13-74 

24-71 

Educational  Imtitulions  for  especial  purposes.— Yor  the  education 
of  priests  there  aro  seminaries  in  Serena,  Val]iaruiso,  Santingo, 
Talca,  Concepcion,  and  Ancud,  six  in  all,  attended  by  a'lout  535 
young  men,  and  costing  Government  £8000  annually.  For  tho 
education  of  teachere,  there  aro  two  schools  for  females  and  one  for 
men.  There  are  also  in  Santingo  a  school  for  the  blind  and  another 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  tho  military  academy  in  Santiago  there  are  100  pupils,  cost- 
ing annually  £7-200  ;  annexed  to  it  is  tho  naval  academy,  costing 
£2600,  with  100  pupils.  In  Valjiaraiso  is  the  pi-actic.-il  naval 
school,  costing  £2600,  -with  100  pupils  ;  a  school  for  music,  costing 
£750,  with  100  pupils;  an  academy  of  painting,  costing  £1000,  with 
70  pupils ;  one  of  sculpture,  costing  £600,  with  30  pupils  ;  an  agri- 
cultural and  polytechnic  school,  with  90  iiupils,cosling£72(iO.  Ther« 
are  abso  a,  national  library  and  museiini  aiKl  obsoivatory,  costing 
annually  about  £4000.  Jlosters  are  olso  employed  to  teach  in  prisons 
end  in  barracks.  Altogether  there  are  upwards  of  1300  cducationul 
establishments,  to  w-hich  the  State  contributes  £106,000,  and  thcso 
establishments  are  attended  by  about  93,000  pupils.  Further  to 
aid  in  tho  diffusion  of  knowledge  Governmeut  distributes  among 
tho  poorer  schools  text  books,  cheap  editions  of  standard  outhors, 
— chicny  French  translated  into  Spanish. 

Benevolent  Institutions.— la  Chili  there  are  42  Losintal.i, 
with  an  average  number  of  41,930  patients;  18  lazar 
houses  (lazaretos)  with  2230  patients;  31  dispciisarica, 
providing  medicines  during  the  year  to  293,100  sick 
people  ;  1  asylum  for  tho  insane,  with  575  i>atients  ;  4 
foundhng  hospitals,  with  845  children  ;  6  hospices,  w-itli 
765  poor;  5  refuges  for  fallen  women,  with  610  inmates; 
and  5  establishments  for  orphans,  with  5U0.  For  thu 
support  of  thdse  charities  Government  contributes  annually 
on  an  average  £54,500. 

There  aro  several  prisons,  ono  bouso  of  correction,  and 
a  large  penitentary,  t)  e  whole  costing  Guverumeat  onnually 
about  £23,000. 

Legations.  —Tho  C  lilian  legation  for  France  and  England 
ia  in  Paris.  The  minister's  salary  is  £1800;  with  other 
salaries  and  sundries,  it  costs  £3000.  lu  Washington  tho 
expense  of  tho  legation  is  £1400;  in  Lima,  £2800,  in 
Bolivia  £1300;  in  Buenos  Ayrcs,  which  serves  al.?o  for 
BrazU,  £2600. 

The  Press. — Tho  press  in  Chili  is  improving.  There 
aro  one  or  moro  daily  newspapers  in  every  town  of  im- 
portance, and  about  50  papers  and  magazines  published 
weekly  or  monthly.  The  official  organ  of  the  Government 
is  tho  Araucano;  of  tho  Law  Court.-*,  the  GaaUi 
dt  lot   Triliunalet ;  of  the  university,   tho  AnnUs  tie  la 
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Universidad,  and  of  the  Church,  La  EevUta  Catoliea. 
There  are  also  German  and  English  iie-wspapers.  The 
national  literature  of  Chili  belongs  chiefly  to  the  belled 
lettrea  class,  tinged  with  French  ideas.  The  scieutific 
writers  are  mostly  foreigners  or  the  desceudauta  of 
foreigners.  On  an  average,  three  times  more  boofaj  are 
imported  from  France  than  from  England;  ten  times 
more  than  from  Spain,  or  the  United  States,  or  German)' ; 
and  twenty-two  times  more  than  from  Belgium. 

Post-office. — The  number  of  letters  that  passed  through 
the  post-office  in  1874  was  6  millions;  of  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  circulars,  7J  milliouB ;  and  of  Bainples, 
12,000,  besides  336,000  official  despatches. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  of  Chili,  which  iu  time  of 
war  has  exceeded  4500  men,  was  reduced  ir*  187B  to 
3500,  consisting  of  700  cavalry,  2000  infantry,  and  800 
artillery.  This  force  is  distributed  on  sentry  duties  and 
upon  the  frontiers,  but  the  real  military  strength  of  tie 
country  is  the  National  Guard. 

The  National  Guard,  also  divided  into  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery,  averaged  65,000  men  from  1867  to  1871, 
but  in  1875  had  become  reduced  to  22,000.  the  country 
being  at  peace. 

The  navy  cousista  of  two  powerful  ironclads,  the 
"Almiranie  Cc?ehrane"  and  the  "Valparaiso."  constructed 
in  England,  each  of  1000  horse-power,  and  of  about  2000 
metric  tons  measurement,  besides  three  corvettes,  a  sloop, 
and  several  transport  vessels  on  active  service,  and  two 
corvettes  allocated  to  the  naval  schools.  All  are  steamers. 
The  marine  force  amounted  in  1876  to  1600  men,  inclnd- 
iag  sailors,  engineers,  officers,  and  200  marines  and  artillery- 
men. 

Mineral  Produdions. — Cliili  is  licli  iu  minerals.  Among  ita 
metals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  coBalt,  zinc,  nickel, 
bismuth,  iron,  molj  bdenum,  and  quiLksilver,  found  in  mines  in  the 
northern  division,  while  rich  beds  of  coal  occupy  tlio  southern  divi- 
sion, but  only  copper,  silver,  aud  coal  are  prontablo  to  any  extent. 
The  various  ores  are  found  in  all  the  series  of  rocks  between 
granite  and  trachyte,  the  latter  being  sterile  iu  ChUi.  The  veins 
generally  run  from  N.  and  N.W.  to  S.  and  S.E.  ;  iu  some  places, 
however,  their  course  is  irregular,  or  they  extend  E.  and  W. 

The  aurilerons  veins  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  imperfect  cleavaca 
of  the  surroundiug  granite  rocks.  Copper  ores!,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  gold,  are  generally  associati'd  with  micaceous  specular 
iron.  Some  mines  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  minerals  mixe<l 
with  the  gold,  such  as  galena,  blende,  copper  and  iron  p\  rites,  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  These  substances  ore  found  disseminated  in  quarts 
veins  runniug  nearly  N.  and  S.  Near  lUapel  are  touio'  \ejy  poor 
gold  mines,  In  the  beds  of  the  gypseous  formation,  in  altered  fel- 
spathio  clay-slate,  which  alternate  with  pni-ple  porphyritio  con- 
glomerate. 

The  richest  suver  mmes  are  found  in  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Oolitic 
formation  in  the  province  of  Atacama.  The  richest  listricts  aro 
Chaflarcillo,  TresPuntaa,  Florida,  and  Caracoles.  In  C'haiSarcillo 
the  upper  part  of  the  mines  produce  immense  quantities  of  cmbolite, 
while  in  t^ose  of  Cai^acoles,  on-  the  frontier  of  Boli\ifl,  the  chloride' 
of  silver  is  fonnd  in  still  greater  quantities,  jnl  in  general  these  are 
the  two  kinds  of  silver  ore  met  w  illi  most  frequenlJj-  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  veins  ;  while  as  the  mines  become  deeyer,  the  prevail- 
ing ores  are  various  kinds  of  pyrarpyrite  or  red  silver,  poljbasite, 
and  argentite  or  the  snlphuret  of  silver.  Native  silver,  in  smaller 
or  larger  masses,  is  generally  fonud  in  'thr  upper  region,  althongh 
at  Chatlarcillo,  from  t£e  vein  San  Juan  at  325  feet  below  the 
surface,  800,000  ounces  of  metallic  silver  vere  extracted  in  a  few 
months.     Gold  is  also  found  in  Magellan. 

Copper  is  more  equaUy  distributed  than  lilvei  over  tio  northern 
provinces,  and  is  mostly  found  in  the  l:)wer  granitic  and  meta- 
morphic  schistose  series,  where  it  is  met  with  most  abundantly  as 
pyrites,  although  other  ores  are  also  common,  such  as  bornite  or 
variegated  copper,  the  black  oxide,  malachite,  and  atacamite.  Do- 
meykite,  or  arsenical  copper,  is  found  in  the  Calabozo  mine,  near 
Coquimbo;  the  hydrosUicate  andoliveniteinthe  mineSan  Antonio. 
liear  Copiapo ;  the  vanadiale  of  copper  in  cai  ities  In  an  arsenio- 
phosphate  of  lead,  along  with  amorphous  carlonato  of  lead  aud 
wtpper,  in  Mina  Grande  or  I^  Matquesa,  near  Arqueros.  That 
rare  ore,  the  oxychloride  of  co'pjier,  or  atacamite,  occurs  dt  Bemo- 
linos  and  Santa  Eosa  in  reins  in  granite.  The  principal  co))per 
mines  aro  in  the  provinces  of  4tacama.  Coquimbo,  aod  Aconcagua, 
and  the  most  import.iui  ere  ttase  of  San  Juan  and  Carrlial,  near 


Copiapo,  La  Illguera,  near  Coquimbo,  and  Tamaya,  about  40  miles 
from  the  coaot,  and  70  from  Coquimbo.  This  last  is  a  mountain 
distiict  abmt  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  which  produces  about  160,000 
cwts.  a  year  of  various  kinds  of  sulphnrets,  of  a  produce  from  9  to 
64  per  cent  Tambillos,  10  leagues  from  Cocjuimbo,  produces  prin- 
cipally poor  sulphnrets  ;  Runeral,  near  the  nver,  entirely  poor  car- 
bonates ;  Andacollo,  carbonates,  oxides,  oxyaulphureta,  ana  native 
copper  ;  La  Hignera,  black- eulphurets  and  pyrites  ;  Herradura  and 
Huasco,  carbonates  and  sulphureta  of  low  produce.  In  the  Cordil- 
leraa,  above  Huasco,  ai«  some  mines  containing  ores  of  copper,  silver, 
and  lead  combined  together.  Silver  and  copper  mines  are  sold  by 
the  "barra,"  or  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  share  of  the  mine. 

Tho  most  common  ores  of  cobalt  are  the  arsenate  and  the  sulph- 
areenate,  containing  from  19  to  22  per  c»ut.  of  cobalt  The  most  im- 
portant mine  is  the  A'eta  Blanca  of  San  Juan.  At  Tambillos  and 
HaasL'o  there  aje  mines  containing  glance  cobalt,  and  arsenate  ot 
erythriue  ;  the  former  sort  is  frequently  combined  with  nickel, 
which  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  a  mine  in  the 
Cordilleras  abo\o  Copiapo. 

The  snlphuret  of  zinc  ia  found  in  various  parte,  as  wcU  as  anti- 
mony, lead,  manganese,  bismuth,  mercury,  aud  molybdena.  Iron 
ores  of  every  description  are  lery  abundaut ;  amongst  the  most 
peculiar  are  coquimhilt,  or  white  copperas,  and  copiapite,  or  yellow 
copperas,  much  used  bj  the  inhabitants  for  dyeing  and  taiiniag, 
in  tie  manufacture  of  ink,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  immense  bods,  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Santiago.  The  &ne  massive  laiiety  called  alabaster  is  found  at  the 
Salto  ne  Agua,  near  to  Santiago,  of  a  quality  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Italy.  Lapis  lazuli  is  fonnd  in  tlio  Cordilleras  above  the  province 
of  Coquimbo,  but  it  is  impoaaible  to  convey  large  slabs  to  tho  coasts 
and  the  principal  use  of  tho  small  pieces  is  to  make  ultramarine ; 
bat  as  tlte  artificial  equals  the  native  in  brilliancy  of  colour  and 
permanency,  it  is  not  of  much  value.  In  the  province  of  Atacama, 
v\here  it  borders  on  Bolivia,  are  extensile  ^deposits  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda  aud  the  borate  of  lime  and  soda. 

Of  great  and  incrca4ng  importance  are  the  coal  mines  in  eonthem 
Chili,  extending  along  the  coast  from  the  jaovinoe  of  Conoepcion 
in  36^  60'  8.  lat  to  the  Sbaita  of  Magellan,  including  some  of  the 
islands  of  Chiloe.  The  richest  and  at  the  E.<ime  time  the  oldest  coal 
mines  aio  immediately  south  from  tho  Biobio  at  Coronel,  Lota,  and 
Lebu.  These  coal  mines  are  worked  on  tho  same  plan  as  those 
in  England  i\ith  all  the  modern  improvements  and  accessaries. 
Steamers  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  a  gj-eat  deal  of  the  ore  that 
used  to  be  carried  to  England  to  bo  smelted  is  now  sent  to  Coronel 
and  Lota.  There  are  also  extensive  works  for  amalgamating  silver 
and  smelting  ofes  in  Copiapo,  Chaftarcillo,  Carrizal,  and  Guayacan, 

Of  the  entire  metal  exports  copper  is  70  per  cent  and  silver  26. 
The  amount  of  coal  pi-oduced  annually  is  increasing  so  rapidly  th^t 
it  will  probably  soon  average  from  2  to  3  millions  of  tons.  Tl^b 
average  value  of  the  minerals  exported  is  above  46  per  cent  of  the 
-lolue  of  the  whole  of  the  exports,  while  that  of  agricultural  pro. 
ducts  is  about  44  per  ceut 

VejctubU  Kingdom. — The  Chilian  flora  contains  128  genera. 
Twenty-two  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
not  indigenous  to  Chili,  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  country 
posscses  thii'ty-six  genera  not  belonging  to  Europe. 

AgricuUute. — Till  Chili  had  to  compote  with  California  and  Ans- 
tralia  in  the  foreign  markets,  the  agricultural  appliances  were  of 
that  rade  description  introduced  bj  the  Spaniards.  The  ploughs  were 
iointe  1  sli  ks ;  com  was  ti-odden  out  by  marcs  or  oxen,  winnowed 
oy  throwing  it  up  against  tho  wind,  and  ground  in  small  primi- 
tive mills.  All  this  is  non  changed.  Tho  largest  and  most 
approved  agricuUural  implements  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England  aro  now  employed,  while  the  ilonr  mills 
in  power  and  macJiiner)-  rival  the  best  In  Great  Britain.  Care  is 
also  being  taken  to  improve  the  breeds  by  the  introduction  of 
horsca,  cattie,  aud  sheep  from  England.  About  82  per  cent,  of  tho 
entire  surface  of  Chili  is  deecrt,  mountain  pasture,  and  forests,  and 
only  about  18  per  cent,  arable  land.  There  are  iu  the  country 
30,000  estates  of  various  sizes,  from  many  square  miles  to  a  few 
acres.  The  mos^l  imporljint  agricultural  prcxluct  both  for  home 
eonsumption  and  exportation,  is  iclunt,  of  which  the  average  yield 
01  er  the  whole  country  is  7  for  1,  and  the  average  aunual  quantity 
from  1.305,000  to  1,380,000  quarters,  of  which  about  two-thirds  aro 
expoitel  iu  grain,  flour,  aud  biscuit.  In  the  province  of  Santiago 
the  yield  may  be  estimated  at  12  for  1.  Of  bariry  the  average 
annual  production  is  200, 000  quarter's,  and  the  yit-d  in  the  pro. 
vinces  in  which  it  is  cultivated  16  for  1.  The  valne  of  the  aunual 
export  averages  £200,000.  Tho  rest  is  used  as  malt  and  food  for 
hor.ca.  ifaiie  is  grown  in  every  part  of  Chili  excepting  in  ChiIo(S 
and  the  territory  of  Magellan,  and  )  ields  20  to  30  for  one.  In  tho 
gr^on  stata  it  forma  two  of  the  principal  national  dishep,  chodos 
and  humitas,  eaten  by  both  rich  and  poor.  But  the  most  universal 
national  dish  is  supolied  by  the  kidnty  bean  (P/ucscoltli  vulgaris) 
both  in  the  green  and  the  dry  rtate.  The  average  annual  produce  is 
108,000  quaittrs,  ai«l  tho  yield  9  for  1.  South  from  the  Maule,  ywiM 
cie  more  cultivated  thaa  kidney  beans.     Tho  avcrag.  luidiice  is 
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27,000  qnarteiv  The  poUuo  is  indigenona  to  CliiL.  fho  largest 
qniintity  and  the  best  arc  grown  in  the  raiuy  provinces  of  Chilo<5  and 
ValiUvia,  where  the  yield  varies  from  10  to  40  for  1.  The  average 
annual  produce  is  3,100,000  buahek  in  the  whole  of  Chili.  Of 
wa}nul3  the  average  annual  produce  is  48,000  bushels.  Although 
there  are  14,  OCO  bearing  olive  trees  in  the  country,  the  extraction  of 
the  oil  from  the  berries  is  only  beginning  to  receive  duo  attention. 
There  are  800,Ci  mulberry  trees,  but  the  breeding  of  silkworms  has 
03  yet  not  succeeded.  The  »in<j  number  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
millions  ;  and  really  good  imitations  of  port  and  claret  are^ade, 
altbongh  the  great  bulk  goes  to  make  a  coarse  brandy,  a  catelan-liko 
trine  called  mosto,  and  thegreat  beverages  of  the  poorer  classes,  called 
cbicha  and  chocoli.  Tho  most  important  plant  for  the  futteuing  of 
cattle  is  a  lucerne,  the  iledieago  saliva,  which  flourishes  throughout 
all  tho  wanner  regions  of  Chili.  It  is  sown  in  winter,  2\  bushels 
to  tho  cuadra,  nndcr  a  sprinkling  of  earth,  is  cut  from  three  to  four 
times  in  tho  year,  and  irrigated  from  live  to  ton  times,  accordiiig  to 
tho  nature  of  tlio  soil,  ana  yields  of  green  food  49  tons  tho  cuadra. 
Cattle  brought  from  the  monntaind,  and  oxen  that  have  been  work- 
ing in  carts  and  in  tho  plough,  are  speedily  fattened  ou  it,  while 
I  ows  fed  ou  it  yield  rich  milk  and  butter.  The  hills  in  the  warm 
regions  of  Chili  are  sparingly  covered  with  a  short  and  wvcy  grass, 
which,  aftei  ouo  winter  of  abundant  rain,  lasts  for  two  seasons, 
eveu  although  tho  succecdijig  winter  may  have  been  dry. 

Tho  sterile  plains  and  mountains  produce  the  carob  ti'eo  {Cera- 
iatni)  irhich,  in  dcfiauco  of  a  broiling  sun,  stretches  out  its  spacious 
limbs,  covrcd  mth  foUogo,  forming  an  agreeable  retreat  to  tho 
weary  traveller  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  ;  the  eq>ino  {Acacia 
Cavenia)  inferior  to  the  carob  tree  in  size,  hardness,  and  durujbility 
of  its  timber;  and  the  great  torch  thistle,  whoso  long,  smooth 
spines  aro  nsed  by  the  country  people  for  knitting-needles,  and 
whose  interior  woody  substance,  stripped  of  its  floshy  bark,  forms  tho 
b«ams  and  rafters  of  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  in  the  northern 
provincos.  Timber  iu  abundant  in  all  the  provinces  S.  of  San- 
tiago, but  chiefly  in  Aianco,  Valdivia,  and  Chilo6,  which  may  bo 
termed  tho  forest  region  of  OhUi.  Tliore  are  altogether  above  a 
hundred  dilToront  kinds  of  indigenous  trees,  of  which  not  mor«  than 
thirtoea  ever  shod  their  leaves.  Several  have  been  found  serviceable 
in  ship-builJing,  but  for  purposes  of  honse-carpentry  none  afford 
an  adequate  substitute  for  pme.  Ornamental  woods  aro  scarce, 
and  too  soft  for  tho  use  of  cabinet-makers.  The  principal  timber 
trees  aro  the  robia  or  ChUian  oak  (Fagus  Miqtia)  which  attains  a 
height  of  1 00  feet,  and  as  the  timber  retiiins  its  soundness  in  water, 
it  makes  excellent  stakes ;  the  lingue  {I'ersca  Lingiie)  00  feet,  which 
furnishes  tho  best  wood  for  furniture,  while  the  bark  is  of  great 
value  in  tanning ;  tho  peiuuo  {Oryptocart/a  Tcumus),  the  bark  of 
which  is  used  in  Valdivia  for  tanning, — tho  Gcnnans  exporting  large 
quantities  of  first  class  sole  leatJicr,  of  which  tho  largest  quantity 
goes  to  England  ;  two  species  of  c/jircss,  both  exceeding  in  height 
tie  loftiest  trees  in  England, — the  timbor.of  a  reddish  hue,  is  used 
for  beams,  doots,  pillars,  and  ornamental  flooring.  The  cypress 
{LHocednis  ehilensts)  grows  on  the  Andes  of  the  middle  provinces, 
while  tho  Libocedrus  lelragona  is  found  on  the  southern  Andes. 
The  quillay  tree  {Quillaja  iSaponarin)  grows  north  from  tho  Biobio. 
A  decoction  of  tho  bark  is  used  for  clearing  the  colours  in  dyeing  and 
cleansing  articles  of  eilk  and  woollen  cloth,  and  as  a  wash  for  tho 
hair.  Tno  laurel  {Lauretta  aromaiica)  \a  a  tall  handsomo  tree, 
bat  its  wood  warps  so  muchthat  it  is  suitable  only  for  the  coarsest 
work.  Tho  lomo  (^Myirtxis  Lmrvi)  produces  timlicr  liker  tho  Eng. 
Uah  oak  than  the  Chilian  oak.  The  Araucanian  pine  (Arauenria 
imhrieata)  150  feet,  flourishes  on  tho  mountains  S.  from  the  Uiobio. 
When  seen  from  a  dUtance  tho  trees  look  like  gioantic  umbrellas.  The 
cono,  which  takes  two  years  to  ripen,  contains  from  50  to  100  oblong 
nnts  2  inches  long,  which,  when  cooked,  form  more  clelic.ito  eating 
than  chestnuts.  Under  the  govemorahip  of  O'Kiggins  their  tnmks 
wera  used  for  ship-vnasts ;  but  at  present  the  expense  of  bringing 
;hom  to  tho  coast  prevents  their  being  employed  in  this  way.  The 
Cliilian  cedar  or  alcrco  {Fitzroya  pataganiea)  is  the  largest  ond 
most  important  tree  in  Chili.  Tho  wood  is  reddish,  soft  anddurablc, 
and  not  Uuble'to  warp.  Tho  trunk  is  divided  into  pieces  of  8  feet 
long,  and  then  split  up  into  boards  0  or  7  inches  brood,  anil  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  which  is,  on  account  of  the  struightncas  of  tho 
fibro,  Tory  easily  cffocted.  An  ordinary  tree  yields  from  SCO  to  000 
of  those  boards.  Tho  general  lieight  is  from  160  to  180  feet.  Yet 
some  specimens  have  oecn  met  with  800  feet  high  ami  60  in 
ciroumforouco,  which  yielded  upwards  of  6200  boarvls.  The  bc«t 
grow  in  Llanquihuo,  Chiloc,  ana  Taldivia.  Indee<I,  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  'u  these  regions  is  as  great  as  in  the  tropics.  The 
forests  aro  fronnontly  quite  irapenctmiilo  on  account  of  the  creepers 
and  tho  "qnilo,"  a  rudely  hranchcd  reed,  which,  however,  sifords 
a  good  food  for  tho  cattlo.  A  crcei>er  {Laniiiiabala  biUrnnIa)  is 
nsod  by  tho  Araucanians  instead  of  roi>es.  In  tho  same  districts 
grows  likowiso  the  coligut  or  eolev  {Cntugtua  Coleou),  a  boniboo- 
Bko  reel,  which  attains  a  height  of  SO  feet,  and  furnishes  tho  shafts 
of  the  laiices  of  the  Aroncaniaus  ind  Pehuonches. 

Fruit  is  plentiful.     Besides  tho  kinds   already    mentioned,    in 
Voldivia  there  are  larga  apple  orJiard*,  and  fio-thor  north  pc.ir^. 


cherries,  and  quinces.  The  Btrawbemes  of  the  south  of  Chill 
li.ivc  long  been  famous,  and  are  still  muivallcd,  especially  those 
of  Tome. 

Animals. — The  most  formidable  snimal  in  Chili  is  tho  puma. 
On  account  of  its  ravages  in  tho  (arm-yard,  it  is  frequently  hunted 
with  dogs,  or  cauglit  Ly  the  lasso.  Tho  g'lanaco  roams  about  amon^; 
the  lower  regions  of  tho  Chilian  Alps  in  henls  numbering  from  29 
to  iOO.  Tho  vicuaa  is  more  rare ;  it  inhabits  the  Andes  of  the 
province  of  Atacama.  Tho  huemul  is  found  in  the  territory  of 
Magellan,  and  in  other  districts  tho  otter,  wild  cat,  fox,  and  chin- 
chilla. The  horses  of  Chili  arc  inferior  in  strength  and  height  to 
those  of  England,  but  greatly  superior  iu  point  of  endurance.  The 
mule  is  the  beast  of  lurden,  and  wiU  carry  on  an  average  a  load 
of  355  lb.  a  distanco  of  20  or  even  30  miles  a  day.  The  beef  is 
excellent ;  meat  is  mostly  cured  by  dr\  ing,  making  it  into  charqoi. 
In  this  manufacture  soveial  hundred  nead  of  cattle  are  killed  at  a 
time,  tho  flesh  rapidly  stripped  olf  the  bones,  cut  into  long  thia 
shreds,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

£irds. — Among  tho  birds  of  Chili  tho  most  remarkable  is  the 
condor,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the  white  ruff  encircling  itt 
neck.  As  its  wings  ou  an  average  extend  8  or  9  feet,  its  flight  has 
a  very  majestic  appearance.  Ilumboldt  mentions  having  seen  ono 
flying  at  the  height  of  22,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They 
scent  an  exposed  carcase  for  a  great  distanco,  but  seldom  carry  oil 
live  pioy.  Tlio  turkey-buzzard  is  also  common  in  the  nortnenx 
distncta  ;  white  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls  are  more  numerous  in  tha 
south.  Tho  only  song-birds  worthy  of  notice  are, — the  tenca,  the 
thrush,  tho  tordo  (a  kiml  of  blackbird),  and  the  Uoica  (a  kind  of  red- 
breast) ;  but  none  of  these  can  rival  the  notes  of  our  Englisk 
birds.  Tho  teuca  is  said  to  emulate  the  mocking-bird  in  imitative 
power.  Tho  tapaculo  (Ptaoptochua  allicollis),  a  bud  about  the 
same  size  as  tho  tlirush,  rarely  flies,  but  runs  about  with  great 
agility,  emitting  an  odd  but  cheerful  note.  The  chingol,  or  sparrow, 
has  gayer  plumage  than  his  Enropean  representative.  Besides 
these,  parroquets,  flamingoes,  partridges,  ana  woodpeckers  abound 
in  several  localities,  likewise  tho  black-headed  swan,  and  several 
varieties  of  crane.  Patagonia  has  an  ostrich  much  hunted  by  tho 
Indi.ins.  The  pelican,  the  penguin,  aud  tho  shag  inhabit  the  sea 
and  the  salt-water  lakes. 

F'shi — Great  varieties  of  fish  are  found  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  and 
of  these  the  pichihuen,  which  is  caught  chiefly  in  tho  Bay  of  Coquim- 
bo,  is  regarded  as  a  choice  delicacy.  There  are  small  sweet  oysters 
ofi' ChiloJ  ;  huge  mussels,  bamjiclcs,  and  fissuroUa;,  off  Concepcion ; 
and  largo  clams  off  Coquimbo  ;  besides  sea-urchins,  cockles,  and 
limpets,  which  are  found  along  the  whole  coast. 

Of  the  reptiles,  which  are  all  harmless,  the  most  nnmerons  are 
lizards  ;  the  snakes  vary  from  12  to  30  inches  in  length.  Scorpions 
and  large  spiders  are  common,  but  not  dangerous,  vt  beetles  thoro 
are  upwards  of  4000  species  not  found  in  Europe.  Chili  is  never 
infested  by  the  clouds  of  locusts  which  from  time  to  time  devastate 
the  neighbouring  plains  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Small  ant» 
enter  houses  and  attack  provisions. 

In  1844,  J.  P.  Larrain  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  intro- 
duce bees;  however,  about  two  years  afterwards  ho  succeeded. 
Since  then  they  have  multiplied  so  fas^that  there  are  now  upwards 
of  100,000  hives,  producing  on  an  average  £50,000  worth  of 
honey  and  wax  annually,  of  which  by  .far  the  greatest  part  ia 
exported. 

Manii/Mlttres. — Tho  wealth  of  Chili  consists  in  the  development  of 
its  great  and  abimdaut  resources,  for  which  its  scanty  population  is 
iusufficient ;  banco  manufactures  which  reqniro  many  akiUed  hands 
aud  much  cheap  labour  have  as  yet  not  prospered, — the  cost  of  pro- 
duction bein<»  too  great.  But  such  works  as  flour  mills,  smelting 
works,  tanneries,  breweries,  roperies,  and  soap  works  have  long  proved 
successful.  Wine-making  is  progressing  ranidly.  At  Tomi  there  ia 
a  cloth  mill,  aud  at  Valparaiso  a  largo  sugV  refinery. 

Numerous  hanks  an  I  insurance  and  other  companies  are  conducted 
on  the  priucipio  of  limited  liability.  Both  Santiago  and  Talparaiso 
are  in  tnis  way  furnished  with  street  tnunwnys,  and  the  plan  haa 
of  late  been  applied  to  mining. 

Cotnmerca, — The  comuiTco  of  Chili  has  vastly  increased  since  the 
time  when  tho  country  lay  torpiil  under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  In 
1855  tho  tot-U  value  of  too  exports  wis  imder  £4,000,000  ster- 
ling, now  it  tvoroges  £8,000,000.  The  imports  were  in  1855  ik 
litllo  above  £3,600,000,  now  they  average  £7,000,600.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  copper  iu  bars  ond  or*s,  averaging  £3,050,000  ; 
silver  in  bars  and  ores,  averaging  £560,000  ;  wheat.  Hour,  and  bis- 
cuits, averaging  £1,607, 000 ;  Barley,  £800, 000 ;  hay  of  Lucerne  (ifedi- 
eago  taiira),  £51,000  ;  potiKocs,  £48,000  ;  walnut-s  £40,000;  butter 
and  cheese,  £20,500  ;  eggs,  £22,000  ;  hides,  £22,000. 

Of  tho  imports,17  to  18  per  cent  are  for  nutrition,  such  as  sngar, 
rice,  and  cattlo  ;  20  to  21  per  cent,  are  necessaries  of  social  life,  aa 
clothing,  domestic  uteu'ils,  crockery,  drujijs,  machinery,  tools,  books, 
l«per,  ic. ;  and  IS  to  1 4  per  cent  aie  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  ridli 
carpets,  satins,  silks,  and  drapery,  toys,  cards,  tobacco,  perfumery, 
musical  instruments,  pictures,  statues,  jewellery,  tea,  coffee,  and 
ytrba  matiS      This  verba,  the  diiol  leavcj  of  tho  Jtex  j/araguayens^-. 
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is  infused  in  an  urn-shaped  cup  from  which  it  is  suclced  np  through 
a  small  silver  tube  (bombilla). 

The  commercia!  intercourse  of  Chili  is  most  extensive  with  Great 
Britain.  The  value  of  the  Chilian  exports  to  England  averages 
annually  £3,700,000,  and  the  imports  from  England  £3,900,000. 
The  exports  to  France  are  about  one-third  of  those  to  England, 
and  the  imports  from  France  about  one-fifth  of  those  from  England. 
Next  follow  Germany,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Bolivia,  BrazU,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

Chili  exports  and  imports  both  by  sea  and  by  the  passes  in  the 
Cordillera.  JIules  do  the  land  traftic,  and  formerly  only  sailing 
vessels  the  traffic  by  sea ;  but  steamers  are  now  taking  their 
place.  The  value  of  the  imports  by  land  averages  £198,000;  and 
the  exports  £23,000  ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  by  sea  averages 
£9,802,000,  and  the  exports  £9,700,000,  which  in  both  cases  includes 
poods  in  transit.  Of  the  land  imports  the  most  valuable  article 
n  cattle,  which  are  imported  in  large  herds  into  the  provinces  of 
Coquimbo  and  Atacama  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  The  number 
of  vessels  that  leave  the  "ports  of  Chili'avercgts  5900,  with  about 
4,019,000  tons;  and  5950  enter  the  tiorts,  with  about  4,059,880 
tons.  Of  the  total  amount  threo-cightns  are  English  and  about  the 
same  Chilian,  then  follow  the  United  States,  French,  German, 
Peruvian,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  vessels.  The  merchant 
navy  of  Chili  in  1875  consisted  of  28  steamers  with  9880  metric 
tons,  and  59  sailing  vessels  with  12,551  metric  tons..  Many  small 
vessels,  however,  owned  in  Chili,  have  remained  under  the  foreign 
flags  to  which  they  were  transferred  for  safety  during  the  last  war 
with  Spain. 

Revenue. — The  annual .  income  of  Chili  may  be  estimated  at 
£3,650,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  sometimes  a  little  less  and  some- 
times a  little  more.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  custom- 
house, which  yields  about  half  of  the  whole  amount.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  railways,  yielding  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole ; 
and  after  these,  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  cards,  the  land  tax, 
tt'&do  licences,  stamps,  tolls,  the  UHnt,  post-office,  and  telegraphs. 


Expenditure, 

The  Jlinistry  of  the  Interior,     . 

The  Jlinistry  of  the  Exterior — 

Section — Forei^  Relations,       £19,409 
Section — Colonization,        .  31,071 


£1,018,750 


■^'Iio  Ministry  of  Justice,  TrVorahip,  and  Publio 
Instruction — 
Section— Justice,        .         .     £117,569 
Section— Worship,      ,         .  63,425 

Section —Publio  Instruction,      236,158 


60,480 


Capry  forward. 


417,150 
£1,486,380 


Brought  forward. 
The  Ministry  of  War- 
Section— Tlie  Army,  .         .     £326,908 
Section— The  National  Guard,      83, 861 
Section— The  Navy,  .        .        234,703 


The  Ministry  of  the  Exchequer  (Hacienda), 


£1,486,380 


645,472 
1,305,162 

£3,437,014 


National  Debt. — The  uational  debt  amounts  to  about  £10, 000,0^0 
sterling,  of  which  about  £2,000,000  is  of  internal  and  £8,000,000 
of  external  iebt.  The  whole  of  the  latter  has  been  contracted  in 
England,  and  the  bulk  of  it  invested  in  existing  railways  and  rail- 
ways in  construction,  which  yield  both  directly  and  indirectly  a 
fair  return.  The  wanton  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  by  the 
Spanish  fleet  (March  31,  1866)  having  suggested  to  the  Chilians  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  such  outrages,  they  have  spent  a 
gieat  deal  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  ironclads  and  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  forts, — besides  having  had  to  rebuild  the  bonded  warehouses 
destroyed  at  that  time.  A  large  sum  has  also  been  spent  on  the 
House  of  Congress,  which  is  being  built  on  an  ambitious  scale. 

Communiealion. — Chili  is  connected  with  Europe  by  telegraph, 
and  the  wires  ramify  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso  and  all  the  most  important  towns  south- 
ward as  far  as  Talcahuano,  are  connected  by  rail.  In  the  northern  pro- 
vinces are  also  railways,  which  facilitate  the  working  of  the  mines. 

On  the  15tli  of  October  1840,  tho  first  steamers  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  the  "Peru" 
(Captain  Peacock)  and  tho  "  Chili "  (Captain  Glover),  both  700  tons. 
At  first  they  sailed  merely  between  Valparaiso  and  Callao,  calling 
at  the  intermediate  ports.  In  June  1846,  the  route  was  extended 
by  Panama  and  the  Isthmus  to  Europe.  On  the  13th  of  May  1868 
the  Company  commenced  their  line  between  Liverpool  and  Chili 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  first  of  their  steamers  which  made 
the  voyage  being  the  "  Pacific,"  1174  tons. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money. — The  weights  and  measures 
were  formerly  Spanish,  but  since  January  1858  those  of  Franco  arc 
in  force  as  the  only  legal  ones. 

In  her  monetary  system  Chili  possesses  the  double  standard, 
gold  and  silver,  the  coins  being  as  follows  : — Of  gold,  a  ten-dollar 
piece,  weighing  15'253  grammes,  and  pieces  of  five  and  two  dollars 
in  proportion ;  of  sOver,  a  dollar  piece  of  25  grammes,  and  pieces 
of  hfty,  twenty,  ten,  and  five  cents  in  proportion  ;  and  also  two- 
cent  pieces,  and  cent-pieces  of  a  bronze  containing  zinc  and  nickel. 

The  gold  and  larger  silver  coins  contain  oue-tenth  of  alloy  ;  tho 
smaller  silver  ones,  which  are  of  limited  legal  tender,  are  rather 
less  pure.  The  bronze  tokens,  the  emission  of  which  has  been 
limited  to  a  value  of  about  £20,000,  replace  the  former  coinage  of 
copper.  There  is  no  Government  paper;  but  some  of  the  banks  issue, 
under  due  restrictions,  notes  payable  in  coin.     (C.  B.  B. — F.  W.) 


CHILLAN,  a  town  of  CJhili,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Nublo,  in  a  depression  in  the  fertile  plain  between  the 
rivers  Nuble  and  Chilian,  about  120  miles  north-east  of 
Concepcion,  in  35°  50'  S.  lat.  and  71°  37'  W.  long.  The 
houses,  with  but  few  exceptions,  consist  of  only  a  ground 
floor  built  round  a  rectangular  court,  and  are  constructed  of 
sun-dried  or  baked  bricks.  Tho  streets  are  about  22  yards 
wide  and  have  open  drains  in  the  middle.  The  importance 
of  tho  town  consists  in  its  being  the  centre  of  a  large 
agricultural  district  of  the  greatest  productiveness,  which 
has  a  valuable  outlet  for  its  grain  and  cattle  by  means  of 
tho  railway  to  Tomd.  Hand-made  laco  is  produced  on 
designs  which  have  become  traditional  in  certain  families. 
The  district  is  also  celebrated  for  its  mineral  baths.  Chil- 
ian was  originally  founded  by  Ruiz  de  Gamboa  in  1594, 
but  it  has  fince  been  frequently  destroyed  and  rebuilt. 
In  1601  it  ^^as  laid  waste  by  the  Moluche  Indians,  in 
1657  by  the  Puelche  Indians  and  an  earthquake,  by  another 
earthquake  in  1751,  and  in  1797  by  the  overflow  of  the 
River  Nuble.  This  last  catastrophe  led  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  their  city  to  a  place  called  La  Horca,  where  it  was 
again  levelled  by  the  earthquake  of  1835.  Next  year  they 
began  to  build  on  the  present  site  the  now  prosperous  town, 
vhich  has  a  population  of  20,000. 

OHILLIANWALLA,  a  town  of  British  India  in  the 
Ponjah,  situated  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  River  Jhelum, 


about  85  miles  north-west  of  Lahore,  in  32°  40'  N.  lat.  and 
73°  39'  E.  long.  It  is  memorable  os  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  battle  fought  there  on  the  13th  January  1849, 
between  a  British  force  commanded  by  Lord  Gough  and 
the  Sikh  army  under  Shere  Singh.  The  loss  of  the  British 
in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  2269,  of  whom  nearly 
1000  were  Europeans,  while  that  of  the  Sikhs  was 
estimated  at  4000.  An  obelisk  erected  at  ChOlianwalla  by 
the  British  Government  preserves  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  feU  in  the  action. 

CHILLICOTHE,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Ross  in  Ohio,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  River 
Scioto,  45  mUes  south  of  Columbus.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  has 
extensive  communication  by  means  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal,  and  several  railway  lines.  Its  public  buildings, 
many  of  which  are  an  ornament  to  the  town,  comprise  a 
large  court-house,  which  cost  over  $100,000,  fourteen 
churches,  and  thirty-six  public  schools ;  and  among  its 
industrial  establishments  are  carriage-factories,  flour 
and  paper  mills,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements.  ChUlicothe  was  founded  in  1796 
by  immigrants  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  from  1800 
to  1810  it  was  the  capital  of  the  State,  Population  in 
1870,  8920. 

CHILLING  WORTH,  William   (1602-1644),  a  cele- 
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brated  divine  and  concroveremliat  of  the  Church  of  England, 
wiis  bnrn  at  Oxford  in  October  1602.  In  Juno  1G18  ho 
became  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and  after  a  courao  of 
logic  and  philosophy  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1623,  and  waa  mode  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College' in  Juno  1C28.  In  those  days  he  industriously 
cultivated  the  art  of  disputation,  as  was  the  fashion  among 
the  young  theologians  of  the  university.  He  also  excelled 
in  mathematics,  and  gained  some  credit  as  a  writer  of 
versos.  The  controversy  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  that  of  Rome  was  the  ah>3orbing  topic  of  the  time,  which 
had  gained  a  deeper  interest  in  cousequeuce  of  tho  marriage 
of  Charles  with  Hearietto  of  Franco.  Miasionarios  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  wero  busy  throughout  the  country.  The 
Jesuitd  made  the  universities  their  special  point  of  attack ; 
and  one,  named  Fisher,  who  had  bis  sphere  at  Oxford, 
succeeded  in  making  a  convert  of  young  Chillingworth. 
To  secure  his  conquest,  Fisher  prevailed  upon  Chillingworth 
to  go  to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Douay.  While  he  was  there. 
Laud,  vho  was  his  godfather,  and  who  theu  was  bishop  of 
London,  pressed  him  with  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  the  effect 
of  determining  him  to  make  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the 
elaiiES  of  the  two  churches.  For  this  purpose  he  quitted 
Douay  in  1631  after  a  brief  stay  there,  returned  to  England, 
and  at  Oxford,  of  which  I,aud  was  chancellor,  ho  devoted 
Lis  energies  to  a  free  inquiry  into  religion.  On  grounds  of 
Scripture  and  reason  ho  at  length  declared  for  Protestantism, 
and  wrote  in  1G34,  but  did  not  publish,  a  confutation  of 
tho  motives  which  had  led  him  over  to  Homo.  This  paper 
was  lost ;  the  other,  on  the  same  subject,  was  probably 
written  on  some  other  occasion  at  tho  request  of  his  friends. 
His  return  to  Protestantism  was  attended  with  some 
scruples,  which  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Sheldon,  and 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  tho  report  that  ho  had  turned 
papist  a  second  time,  and  then  Protestant  again.  The 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  theological  conscience  was 
evinced  by  the  grounds  on  which  he  refused  a  preferment 
offered  to  him  in  1635  by  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  SeaL  He  was  in  difficulty  about 
subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  As  he  informed  Dr 
Sheldon  in  a  letter,  ho  was  fully  resolved  on  tvro  points — 
that  to  say  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  a  law  of  God 
appertaining  to  Christians  is  false  and  unlawful,  and  that 
the  damning  clauses  in  St  Athanasius's  Creed  ars  most  false, 
and  in  a  high  degree  presumptuous  and  schismatical.  To 
subscribe,  therefore,  he  felt  would  bo  to  "  subscribe  his  own 
damnation."  At  this  time  his  principal  work  was  far 
towards  completion.  It  was  undertaken  in  dofonco  of  Dr 
Christopher  Pottrr.  provoHt  ^i  Queen's  College  in  Oxford, 
who  had  for  some  time  lif<>n  c.uiying  on  a  controversy  with 
a  Jesuit  known  as  Edward  Knott,  but  whose  real  uamo  wua 
Matthias  Wilson. 

Laud,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  not  a  little 
solicitous  about  Chillingworth's  rej.ly  to  Knott,  and  at  his 
request,  as  "  tho  young  man  had  given  cause  why  a  more 
watchful  eye  should  bo  held  over  hiin  and  his  writings,"  it 
was  examined  by  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  two 
professors  of  divinity,  and  published  with  their  approbation 
in  1637,  with  tho  title  The  lietlgion  of  Piolfstttnit  a  .Safe 
Way  to  Salvation.  The  work  was  well  received,  two 
editions  being  published  within  loss  than  five  months ;  and 
it  called  forth  a  shower  of  p.iniplilets  from  tho  opposite 
side.  In  the  preface  Chillingworth  expresses  a  totally 
different  view  about  subscription  to  the  articles.  "  For 
the  Church  of  England,"  ho  there  eays,  "  I  om  persuaded  j 
that  tho  constant  doctrine  of  it  is  so  pure  and  orthodox, 
that  whosoever  believes  it,  aud  lives  according  to  it, 
undoubtedly  he  shall  be  saved,  and  that  there  is  n.)  error 
in  it  which  may  nprftgsitato  or  warrant  any  rain  to  disturb 


the  peace  or  renounce  the  tommiiuion  of  it.  This,  m  my 
opinion,  is  all  intended  by  subscription."  His  scruples 
having  thus  been  hapj>ily  overcome,  he  was,  in  the  following 
year  (1638},  promoted  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  church 
of  Sarum,  with  the  prebend  of  Briiworth  in  Northampton- 
shire annexed  to  it.  He  was  in  the  king's  army  at  tho 
siege  of  Gloucester,  and  invented  certain  engines  for 
assaulting  the  town.  Shortly  afterwards  he  accompanied 
Lord  Hopton,  general  of  tho  king's  troops  in  the  west,  in 
his  march ;  and  being  laid  up  with  illness  at  Arundel 
Castle,  he  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces  uuder  Sir  William  Waller.  As  he  was  unable  to  go 
to  London  with  tho  garrison,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Chichester,  and  died  there  in  January  1644.  His  last 
days  were  spent  in  controversy  with  a  redoubtable  preacher, 
Francis  Cheynell,  about  the  dispute  between  the  kiug  and 
the  parliament. 

Besides  his  principal  work,  Chillingworth  wrote  a  number 
of  minor  pieces  of  a  controversial  kind,  and  some  of  his 
sermons  have  been  preserved.  In  politics  he  was  a  zealous 
Royalist,  asserting  that  even  tho  unjust  and  tyrannous 
violeuce  of  princes  may  not  bo  resisted,  although  it  might 
be  avoided  in  terms  of  our  Saviour's  direction,  "  when  they 
persecute  you  in  one  city,  fleo  into  another."  His  writings 
long  enjoyed  a  high  popularity.  The  Religion  of  Protestant) 
is  characterized  by  much  fairness  and  acuteness  of  argument, 
and  was  commended  by  Locke  as  a  discipline  of  "  perspicuity 
and  the  way  of  right  reasoning."  The  charge  of  Socinianisra 
was  -frequently  brought  against  him.  but,  as  Tillotson 
thought,  "  for  no  other  cause  but  his  worthy  and  successful 
attempts  to  make  the  Christian  religion  reasonable."  His 
creed,  and  the  whole  gist  of  his  argument,  is  expressed  in 
a  single  sentence,  which  is  not  without  significance  even  for 
tho  present  time, — "  I  am  fully  assured  that  God  does  not, 
and  therefore  that  men  ought  not  to  require  any  more  of 
any  man  than  this,  to  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  God's 
word,  to  endeavour  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it,  and  to  live 
according  to  it." 

CHILXfAREE  (in  Hindustani,  Chalamari),  a  town  ol 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  about  35 
miles  south-east  of  Rungpur,  on  the  right  bauk  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  It  is  mainly  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  a 
great  religious  ond  commercial  festival,  which  brings 
together  no  fewer  that  from  00,000  to  100,000  people. 

CHILOE,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  separated  from 
the  mainland  on  tho  N.  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Chacao, 
and  on  tho  E.  by  the  archipelago  of  tho  Gulf  of  Ancud  and 
Corcovado  Bay.  It  is  situated  between  41°  45'  ond  43° 
30'  S.  lat.,  ond  extends  in  length  about  120  miles  from  N. 
to  S. ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  50  miles,  and  its  total 
area  is  cstimattd  at  6200  square  miles.  The  western  or 
seaward  coast  is  for  tho  most  part  steep,  and  in  some  places 
rises  to  a  height  of  3000  feet ;  the  eastern  contrasts  with 
it  not  only  in  its  smaller  elevation  but  also  in  the  cxtrcmo 
irregularity  of  its  outline.  There  are  several  lakes  m  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island,  of  which  the  most  extensive 
bcai-s  the  name  of  Lago  do  Cucao.  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainous and  but  parti.illy  explored.  The  wholo  island  is 
divided  into  tho  five  departments  of  Ancud  or  Sun  Carlos, 
Chacao,  Dalcahue,  Castro,  and  Chouchi.  Ancud,  the  capital 
and  tho  bishop's  scat,  is  a  regularly-built  town,  with  a 
population  of  7000.  The  total  i)opulation  of  the  province 
amounted  in  1875  to  64,536.  In  1558  the  island  and  tho 
neighbouring  archipelago  wero  discovered  by  Garcia  do 
MendoT.a,  and  not  long  afterwards  were  taken  possession 
of  by  S[xiin.  On  the  expulsion  of  tlioSpauish  forces  from 
tho  rest  of  Chili  in  1818  they  settled  in  Ohilo<5 ;  but  in 
1826  the  island  likewise  was  aliandoned,  and  since  that 
period  it  has  fonned  one  of  tho  Chilian  provinces.  Tho 
moat  valuable  article  of   commerce  is  tho  timber  of  the 
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Chilian  cedar,  the  Fitiroya  palagonica,  •which  is  exported 
ia  small  planks.  The  next  article  in  importance  is  the 
potato,  which  ia  indigenous,  and  which  is  produced  in 
annually  increasing  quantities  as  land  is  cleared  of  foiest 
Signs  of  coal-beds  of  considerable  size  and  value  hjve  been 
discovered  in  the  island.     See  Chili. 

CHILON,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  was  a 
Lacedsemonian  by  bii-th  His  father's  name  was'Damagetoa, 
and  he  appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.  In  556  B.C.  he  acted -as  ephor 
eponymous,  but  little  more  is  known  of  his  life.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  died  of  joy  on  hearing  that  his  son  had  gained 
a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us 
that  he  composed  elegies,  but  none  of  these  are  extant. 
Many  of  his  apophthegms  have  been  handed  down.  They 
show  much  of  the  weight  and  brevity  that  might  be  expected 
in  a  Spartan,  but  are  not  so  pointed  and  severe  as  those 
of  Bias.  According  to  Chilon  the  great  Virtue  of  man 
was  prudence,  or  well  grounded  judgment  as  to  future 
events.  (Diog.  Laer.i  i.  §§  68-73 ;  MuUach,  Frag.  Fkil. 
Greec,  i.). 

CHILTERN  HILLS,  a  range  of  chalk  hOls  in  England, 
extending  through  part  of  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and 
Bedford,  and  attaining  their  highest  elevation  of  904  feet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wendover.  At  one  time  the 
Chilterns  were  thickly  covered-  with  a  forest  of  beech,  and 
the  western  district  of  Bernwood  was  only  cleared  by 
James  I.  The  depredations  of  the  bandits,  who  found 
shelter  within  their  recesses,  became  at  an  early  period  so 
alarming  that  a  special  officer,  known  as  the  Steward  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  was  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  necessity 
for  such  an  appointment  .has  disappeared  long  ago.  but  the 
three  hundreds  of  Stoke,  Bumham,  and  Desborough  in 
Buckingham  are  stiU  distinguished  by  the  old  name,  and  a 
steward  is  stiU  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  a  salary  of  20s.  and  the  fees  of  the  office. 
The  sole  importance  of  the  sinecure  consists  in  the  fact  that 
its  acceptance  enables  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 


to  resign  his  seat,  on  the  plea  that  he  holds  a  place  of 
honour  and  profit  under  the  Crown.  This  appropriation  of 
the  post  only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
and  its  intrinsic  legality  has  been  caUed  in  question  j  but 
the  custom  is  now  completely  legitimated  by  a  long  line  of 
precedents..  An  application  foe  the  Stewardship  of  thft 
Chiltern  Hundreds  was  once  refused,  in  18 12. 

CHIM/ERA,  in  Grecian  fable,  a  monster  resembling  a 
lion  in  the  fore  part,  a  goat  in  the  middlfe,  and  a  dragon 
behind,  and  Laving  three  heads  corresponding  to  the  three 
parts  cf  her  body.  Each  mouth  breathed  forth  fire,  and 
she  committed  great  ravages  throughout  Caria  and  Lycia, 
till  she  was  overthrown  by  BeUerophon,  mounted  on  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
myth  owed  its  origin  to  the  volcanic  mountain  Chimccra, 
in  Lycia,  where  works  have  been  fou^id  containing 
representations  of  the  lion.  In  modern  art,  the  Chimaara 
i6  usually  represented  as  a  Uon,  out  of  the  back  of  which 
grow  the  neck  and  head  of  a  goat.  As  a  general  term 
chlmaera  signifies  any  fiction  of  the  imagination  made  up  of 
incongruous  elements,  or,  generally, lauy  fantastic  idea  or 
impracticable  scheme  of  action. 

CHIMAT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
fiainault,  on  the  Eaublanche,  or  Whit,e  Water,  about  2& 
miles  south  of  CharleroL  It  contains  3000  inhabitants, 
and  has  ironworks,  marble  quarries,  breweries,  and  potteries. 
In  1470  it  was.  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  countship  by  Charles 
the  Bold,* and  in  1486  was  erected  into  a  principality  in 
favour  of  Charles  of  Croy.  Since  that  date  it  has  passed 
in  1686  to  the  counts  of  Bossu^  and  in  1804  to  the  French 
family  of  Riquet  de  Caraman.  In  1805*  Prince  Francis 
Joseph  PhiUppe  married  the  daughter  of  the  Spanish 
minister  Cabarrus,  a  woman  of  great  wit  and  beauty,  wlio 
had  been  previously  the  wife  of  M.  de  Fontenay  -and  of 
Tallien,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre.  Their  son  Joseph,  born  in  1808,  is  the  pie- 
sent  possessor  of  the  title,'and  has  held  the  office  cf  I3eiW 
gian  plenipotentiary. 

CHIMPAHZEK     See  Ape.  vol.  iL  p.  149. 
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THj;  account  of  this  great  empire  of  Eastern  Asia  may 
fitly^commeuce  with  a  brief  notice,  1st,  of  China  as 
cnown  to  the  ancients  (the  land  of  Binm  or  Seres),  and, 
2<i,  of  China  as  kriown  to  mediaeval  Europe  {Cathay). 

China  as  hiown  to  tlte  Ancients. 

The  spacious  seat  of  ancient  civilization  which  we  call 
China  has  loomed  always,  so  large  to  Western  eyes,  and 
has,  in  spite  of  the  distance,  subtended  so  largo  an  angle 
of  vision,  that,  at  eras  far  apart,  we  find  it  to  have  beeu 
distinguished  by  different  appellations,  according  as  it  was 
reached  by  the  southern  sea-route,  or  by  the  northern  land- 
route  traversing  the  longitude  of  Asia. 

In  the  former  aspect  the  name  has  nearly  aiwaya  been 
soma  form  of  the  name  Sin,  Chin,  Since,  China.  In  the 
latter  point  of  view  the  region  in  question  was  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  land  of  the  Seres,  to  the  Middle  Ages 
t<3  the  empire  of  Cathay. 

The  name  of  CAw  has  been  supposed  (doubtfully)  to  be 
derived  from,  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  which  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  before  our  era  enjoyed  a  brief  but 
very  vigorous  existence,  uniting  all  the  Chinese  provinces 
under  its  authority,  and  extending  its  conquests  far  beyond 
those  limits  to  the  south  and  the  west. 

Tha  mention  of  the  Chinas  in  ancient  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, both  in  the  laws  of  Manu  and  in  the  MahAbh4i-at,  has 
jften  been  supposed  to  prove  the  application  cf  tho  name 


long  before  the  predominance  of  the  Thsin  dynasty.  But 
the  coupling  of  that  name  with  the  Daradas,  still  surviv- 
ing as  the  people  of  D.ardistan,  on  the  Indus,  suggests  it 
as  more  probable  that  those  Chinas  were  a  kindred  race  of 
mountaineers,  whose  name  as  Shinas  in  fact  likewise  re- 
mains applied  to  a  branch  of  the  Dard  ."-aces.  'Whether 
the  Sinim  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  should  be  interpreted  of 
the  Chinese  is  probably  not  at  present  susceptible  of-  any 
decision ;  by  the  context  it  appears  certainly  to  indicate  a. 
people  of  the  extreme  east  or  south. 

The  name  probablj'  came  to  Europe  through  the  Arabs, 
who  made  the  China  of  the  further  east  into  Sin,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  into  Thin.  Hence  the  Thin  of  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  who  appears  to  be  the  first 
extant  -writer  to  employ  the  name  "in  this  form*(t.f., 
assuming  Miiller's  view  that  he  belongs  to  the  let  century); 
hence  also  the  Sina:  and  Thinoe  of  Claudius  Ptolemy. 

It   has   often   indeed   been    denied   that   the  Sinas  .o\\ 


Ptolemy  really  represented  the  Chinese.  But  if  we  com^' 
pare  the  statement  of  Marcianus  of  Heraclea  (a  mere  con- 
denser of  Ptolemy),  when  he  tells  .us  that  the  "  nations  «f 
the  Sin»  lie  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  world,  and 
adjoin  the  eastern  Terra  Incognita,"  with  that  of  Cosmas, 
who  says,  in  speaking  of  Tiinizta,  a  name  of  which-to  ona 
can  question  the  application  to  China,  that  "  beyond  this 
,  there  is  neither  habitation  nor  navigation," — we  cannot 
\oubt  the  same  region  to  be  meant  by  both.     Tha  funda- 
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•inental  error  of  Ptolemy'a  conception  of  tlie  Indian  Sea  ai 
a  closed  basin  rendered  it  impossible  but  that  ho  should 
misplace  tho  Cliineao  coast.  But  considering  that  the 
name  of  Sin  has  come  down  among  the  Arabs  from  time 
iraraemorial  as  applied  to  the  Chinese,  considering  that  in 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  this  name  certainly  represented  tlio 
furthest  known  East,  and  cousidering  how  inaocurate  are 
Ptolemy'a  configuxations  and  longitudes  much  nearer  home, 
it  seems  almost  as  reasonable  to  deny  the  identity  of  hia 
India  with  ours  as  to  deny  that  his  Sinro  were  Chinese. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  i>tres  wo  find  thij  name  mentioned 
by  classic  authors  much  more  frequently  and  at  an  earlier 
date  ;  for  the  passages  of  Ei-atosthene?  (in  Strabo),  formerly 
supposed  to  speak  of  a  parallel  passing  through  Thiwe — 
Sia  ©ti'iui',  are  now  known  to  road  correctly  hiAOqiHiv.  The 
i)a\no  Seres  indeed  is  familiar,  to  the  Latin  poets  of  tho 
Angnstan  age,  but  always  in  a  vague  way,  aud  usually 
•.vith  a  general  reference  to  Central  Asia  and  the  further 
East.  We  fiud,  however,  that  the  first  endeavours  to 
assign  mora  accurately  the  position  of  this  people,  which 
nre  those  of  Mela  and  Pliny,  gravitate  distinctly  towards 
Cliina  in  its  northern  aspect  as  the  true  idea  involved. 
Thus  Mela  describes  the  remotest  east  of  Asia  as  occupied 
by  tho  three  races  (proceeding  from  south  to  north), 
Indians,  Seres,  and  Scyths ;  just  as  in  a  general  way  we 
might  eay  still  that  Eisteru  Asia  is  occupied  by  the  ludies, 
China,  and  Tartary. 

Ptolemy  first  uses  the  names  of  Sera  aud  Sirire,  the 
former  for  the  chief  city,  tho  latter  fur  the  country  of  tho 
Sores,  and  as  usual  defines  their  position  with  a  precision 
far  beyond  what  his  knowledge  justified, — tho  necessary 
result  of  his  system.  Yet  oven  h'n  definition  of  Serice  is 
most  consistent  with  tho  view  that  thia  name  indicated  tho 
Chinese  empire  in  its  northeru  aspect,  for  he  carries  it 
eastward  to  the  180th  degree  of  longitude,  which  is  also, 
according  to  his  calculation,  in  a  lower  latitude  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Sina>. 

Ammianus  Marcellinns  devotes  some  paragraphs  to  a 
description  of  the  Seres  and  their  country,  one  passage  of 
which  is  Bt.irtling  at  first  sight  in  its  seeming  allusion  to 
the  Great  AVall,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  rashly  in- 
terpreted by  Lassen  and  by  Keinaud.  But  Ammianus  is 
merely  converting  Ptolemy's  dry  tables  into  fine  writing, 
and  speaks  only  of  an  encircling  rampart  of  mountains 
within  which  tho  spacioua  and  happy  valley  of  tho  Seres 
lies.  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy  makes  his  Serice  extend 
westward  to  Imaua,  i.e.,  to  Pamir.  But  t"he  Chinese 
crapiro  did  so  extend  at  that  epoch,  as  it  did  twenty  years 
ago,  and  we  find  Lieut.  John  Wood  in  1838  speaking  of 
"  China  "  as  lying  immediately  beyond  Pamir,  just  as  tho 
Arabs  of  the  bth  century  spoke  of  tho  country  beyond  tho 
.Tasartes  as  "  Sin,"  and  as  Ptolemy  apoko  of  "  Serice  "  as 
immediately  beyond  Imaus. 

If  we  fuse  ijito  one  tho  ancient  notices  of  tho  Seres  and 
their  country,  omitting  anomalous  etatemcnta  and  manifest 
fables,  the  result  will  bo  something  like  tho  following  : — 
"  The  region  of  the  Seres  is  a  vast  and  jiopidous  country, 
touching  on  the  east  the  Ocean  and  tho  limits  of  the 
habitablo  world,  and  extending  west  to  Imaus  and  the  con- 
fines of  Bactria.  Tho  people  are  civilized,  mild,  just,  and 
frugal,  eschewing  collisions  with  their  neighbours,  and 
even  shy  of  close  intercourse,  but  not  averse  to  dispose  of 
their  own  products,  of  which  raw  silk  is  tho  staple,  but 
which  include  also  silk-stuffs,  fine  furs,  and  iron  of  remark- 
able quality."  That  is  mauifestly  a  definition  of  the 
Chinese. 

That  Greek  aud  Roman  kuowledge  of  tho  true  position 
of  so  remote  a  nation  should  at  best  have  been  somewhat 
liazy  is  nothing  wonderful.  And  it  is  worthyof  unto  that 
.the  view  entertained  by  the  ancient  Chinese  of  (bo  Uoman 


empire  aud  its  inhabitants,  under  the  name. of  Ta-thein, 
had  some  striking  points  of  analogy  to  those  views  of  the 
Chinese  which  are  indicated  in  tho  classical  descriptions  of 
the  Seres.  Thero  can  bo  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  ID 
this  case  also  the  great  object  was  within  the  horizon  of 
vision,  yet  the  details  ascribed  to  it  are  often'for  from 
being  true  characteristics,  being  ouly  the  accidents  of  i& 
outer  borders. 

Chvia  as  known  to  Mediaeval  Surope. 

Cathay  is  the  name  by  which  the  Chinese  empire  waq 
known  to  mediaeval  Europe,  and  is  in  its  original  forE 
{Kikii)  that  by  which  China  is  still  known  in  Russia,  aua 
to  most  of  the  nations  of  Ceutral  Asia.  West  of  Russia 
the  name  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  geographical  expression, 
but  it  is  associated  with  a  remarkable  phase  in  the  history 
of  geography  and  commerce,  of  which  we  purpose  under 
this  head  to  give  some  account. 

The  namo  first  became  known  to  Europe  in  the  13th 
century,  when  the  vast  conquests  of  Jenghiz  and  his  house 
drew  a  new  and  vivid  attention  to  Asia.  For  some 
three  centuries  previously  the  northern  provinces  of  China 
had  been  detached  from  indigenous  rule,  and  subject  to 
northern  conquerors.  The  first  of  these  foreign  dynasties 
was  of  a  race  called  KhiUni,  issuing  from  the  baain  of  the 
Sungari  River,  and  supposed  (but  doubtfully)  to  have  been 
of  the  blood  of  the  modern  Tunguses.  The  rule  of  this 
race  endured  for  two  centuries,  and  originated  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  Khildl  or  Khildi  to  Northern  China. 
The  dynasty  itself,  known  in  Chinese  history  as  Liao,  or 
"Iron,"  di8,appeared  from  China  1123,  but  the  name 
remained  attached  to  the  territory  which  they  had  ruled. 

The  Khitin  were  displaced  by  the  NyvLche  or  ChUrche 
race,  akin  to  the  modern  Manchus  who  now  rule  China. 
These  reigned,  under  the  title  of  Kin,  or  "  Golden,"  till 
Jenghiz  and  his  Mongols  invaded  them  in  turn.  In  1234 
the  conquest  of  the  Kin  empire  was  completed,  and  the 
dynasty  extinguished  under  Okkodai,  the  son  aud  sue- 
cesser  of  Jenghiz  KhAn.  Forty  years  later,  in  the  reiga 
of  Kublai,  grandson  and  ablest  successor  of  Jenghiz,  thq 
Mongol  rule  was  extended  over  Southern  China  (127G), 
which  till  then  had  remained  under  a  native  dynasty,  the 
Sung,  holding  its  royal  residence  in  a  vast  and'  splendid 
city,  now  known  as  Hang-chow,  but  then  as  Ling-nganj 
or  more  commonly  as  King-sze,  i.e.,  the  Court.  The 
southern  empire  was  usually  called  by  the  conquerors 
Mantzi  (or  as  some  of  tho  old  travellers  write,  Maiigi),  o 
name  which  Westeni  Asiatics  seem  to  have  identified  with 
Mde/ilii  (from  the  Sanskrit  Mahdcldn),  one  of  the  names  by 
which  China  was  known  to  the  traders  from  Persian  and 
Arabian  ports. 

Tho  conquests  of  Jenghiz  and  hia  BUccessorft  faaS 
spread  not  only  over  China  aud  the  adjoining  East,  but 
westward  also  over  all  Northern  Asia,  Persia,  Armenia, 
part  of  Asia  Miuor,  and  Russia,  threatening  to  deluge 
Christendom.  Though  the  Mongol  wave  retired,  aa  il; 
seemed  almost  by  au  immediate  act  of  Providence,  when 
Europe  lay  at  its  feet,  it  had  levelled  or  covered  all  poli- 
tical barriers  from  tho  frontier  of  Poland  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  when  Western  Europe  recovered  from  its  alarm, 
Asia  lay  open,  as  never  before  or  since,  to  the  inspection 
of  Christendom.  Princes,  envoys,  priests, — half-missionary 
half-envoy — visited  the  courtof  the  great  KhAn  in  Mongolia; 
and  besides  these,  the  accidents  of  war,  commerce,  or 
opportunity  carried  a  variety  of  persons  from'  various 
classes  of  human  life  into  the  depths  of  Asia.  "  'Tis  w.orthy 
of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  Christian  people,"  tays 
an  ablo  missionary  friar  of  the  next  age  (Ricold  of  Monto 
Croce),  "  that  just  at  the  time  when  God  sent  forth  into 
tho  Eastcru  parts  of  the  world  the  Tartars  to  slay  audta 
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be  slain,  He  also  sent  iuto  the  West  his  faithful  and  blessed 
servants,  Dominic  and  Francis,  to  enlighten,  instruct,  and 
build  up  in  the  faith."  Whatever  on  the  whole  may  be 
thought  of  the  world's  debt  to  Dominic,  it  is  to  the  two 
mendicant  orders,  but  especially  to  the  Franciscans,  that 
we  owe  a  vast  amount  of  information  about  mediaeval  Asia, 
and,  among  other  tilings,  the  first  mention  of  Cathay. 
Among  the  many  strangers  who  reached  Mongolia  were 
(1245-47)  John  do  Piano  Carpini  (sec  Cakpini)  and 
(1253)  William  of  Eubruk(Rubruquis)  in  French  Flanders, 
both  Franciscan  friars  of  high  intelligence,  who  happily 
have  left  behind  them  reports  of  their  observations. 

Carpini,  after  mentioning  the  wars  of  Jenghiz  against 
the  Kitai,  goes  on  to  speak  of  that  people  as  follows  : — 
"Now  these  Kitai  are  heathen  men,  and  have  a  written 
character  of  their  own.  .  .  .  They  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
kindly  and  polished  folks  enough.  They  have  no  beard, 
and  in  character  of  countenance  have  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  Mongols  "  [are  Mongoloid,  as  our  ethnologists 
would  say],  "  but  are  not  so  broad  in  the  face.  They  have  a 
peculiar  language.  Their  betters  as  craftsmen  in  every  art 
practised  by  man  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 
Their  country  is  very  rich  in  corn,  in  wine,  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  silk,  and  in  every  kind  of  produce  tending  to  the 
support  of  mankind."  The  notice  of  Eubruk,  shrewder 
and  more  graphic,  runs  thus  : — "  Further  ou  is  Great 
Cathay,  which  I  take  to  be  the  country  which  wa« 
anciently  called  the  Land  of  the  Seres!  For  the  best  silk 
stuffs  are  still  got  from  them.  .  .  .  The  sea  lies  between  it 
and  India.  Those  Cathayans  are  little  fellows,  speaking 
much  through  the  nose,  and,  as  is  general  with  all  those 
Eastern  people,  their  ej-es  are  very  narrow.  They  are 
first-rate  artists  in  every  kind,  and  their  physicians  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs,  and  an 
admirable  skill  in  diagnosis  by  the  pulse.  .  .  .  The  common 
money  of  Cathay  consists  of  pieces  of  cotton-paper,  about 
a  palm  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  certain  lines  are 
printed,  resembling  the  seal  of  Mangu  KhAn.  They  do 
their  v?riting  with  a  pencil,  such  as  painters  .paint  with, 
and  a  single  character  of  theirs  comprehend.M  several 
letters,  so  as  to  form  a  whole  word."  Here  we  have  not 
only  what  is  probably  the  first  European  notice  of  paper- 
money,  but  a  partial  recognition  of  the  peculiarity  of 
Chinese  writing,  and  a  perception  that  puts  to  shame  the 
perverse  boggling  of  later  critics  over  the  identity  of  these 
Cathayans  with  the  Seres  of  classic  fame. 

But  though  these  travellers  saw  Cathayans  in  the  bazaars 
of  the  Great  Khan's  camps,  the  first  actual  visitors  of 
Cathay  itself  were  the  Polo  family  (see  Polo,  Mahco),  and 
it  is  to  the  book  of  Marco's  recollections  mainly  that 
Cathay  owed  the  growing  familiarity  of  its  name  in  Europe 
during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  It  is,  however,  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  often  been  assumed,  that 
the  residence  of  the  Polos  in  that  country  remained  an 
isolated  fact.  They  were  but  the  pioneers  of  a  very  con-' 
siderable  intercourse,  which  endured  till  the  decay  of  the 
Mongol  dyna.sty  in  Cathay,  i.e.,  for  abuut  half  a  century. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  either  in  the  13th  or  14th 
century  Cathayans,  i.e.,  Chinese,  ever  reached  Euroi^,  but 
ills  possible  that  some  did,  at  least,  in  the  former  cen- 
tury. For,  during  the  campaigns  of  Hulaku  in  Persia 
(125G-1265),  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  Chinese 
engineers  were  employed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
Chinese  astrologers  and  physicians  could  be  consulted  at 
Tabriz.  Many  diplomatic  communications  passed  between 
the  Hulakuid  Ilkhans  and  the  princes  of  Christendom. 
The  former,  as  the  great  Khan's  liegemen,  still  received 
from  him  their  seals  of  state  ;  and  two  of  their  letters 
which  survive  in  the  archives  of  France  exhibit  the  vermilion 
impressions  of  those  seals  in  Chinese  characters, — perhaps 


iifTordiiig  the  earliest   specimen   of    that    character  whicU 
reached  Western  Europe. 

Just  as  the  Polos  were  reaching  their  native  city  (1295), 
after  an  absence  of  cjuarter  of  a  century,  the  forerunner  of  a 
new  pcries  of  travellera  was  entering  Southern  China  by 
way    of    the    Indian    seas.      This    was   John    of    Monte 
Corvino,  another  Franciscan  who,  already  some  fifty  years 
of  age,  was  plunging  single-handed  into  that  great  ocean  of 
Paganism    to    preach    the   gospel   accnnling  to  his   lights. 
After  years  of  uphill  and  solitary  toil  converts  began  to 
multiply;  coadjutors  joined  him.     The  Papal  See  bccaiu* 
cognizant  of  the  harvest  that  was  being  reaped  in  the  far 
East.     It  made  Friar  John  Archbishop  in  Cambaluc  (or 
Peking),  with  patriarchal  authority,  and  sent  him  batches 
of  suffragan  bishops  and  preachers  of  his  own  order.     The 
Homan  Church  spread ;  churches  and  Jlinorite  liuuses  were 
established   at    Cambaluc,    at   Zayton    or   Tswan-chow  iu 
Fuh-keen,  at  Yang-chow,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  the  missiuns 
flourished  under  the   smile  of   the    Groat    Khan,   as   the 
Jesuit  missions  did  for  a  time  under  the  Manehu  emperore 
three  centuries    and  a  half  later.     Archbishop  John  was 
followed  to  the  grave,  about  1328,  by  mourning  multitudes 
of  Pagans  and  Christians  alike.     Several  of  the  bishops  and 
friars  who  served  under  him    have  left  letters   or  other 
memoranda  of   their  experience,  e.;/.,    Andrew,  bi.shop  of 
Zayton,  John  of  Cora,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Sultania 
in  Persia,  and  Odoric  of  Pordenone,  whose  fame  as  a  pious 
traveller  won  from  the  vox  populi  at  his  fuueral  a  beatifi- 
cation which  the    church  was    fain    to   seal.      The    only 
ecclesiastical  narrative  regarding  Cathay,  of  which  we  are 
aware,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Archbishop  John,  is  that 
which  has  been  gathered  from  the  recollections  of  John  do' 
Marignolli,  a  Florentine  Franciscan,  who  was  sent  by  Pope 
Benedict  XII.  with  a  mission  to  the  Great  Khan,  in  return 
for  one  from   that    potentate  which   arrived  at   Avignon 
from  Cathay  in  1338,  and  who  spent  four  years  (1342-40) 
at  the  court  of  Cambaluc  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See.     These 
recollections  are  found    in  a  singular    position,  dispersed 
incoherently    over   a   chronicle    of    Bohemia   which    the 
traveller  wrote  by  order  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  whoso 
chaplain  he  was  after  his  return. 

But  intercourse  during  the  period  in  question  was  not 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  channels.  Commerce  also  grew 
up,  and  flourished  for  a  time  even  along  the  vast  line  that 
stretches  from  Genoa  and  Florence  to  the  marts  of 
Chg-keang  and  Fuh-keen.  The  record  is  very  fragmentary 
and  imperfect,  but  many  circumstances  and  incidental 
notices  show  how  frequently  the  remote  East  was  reached 
by  European  traders  iu  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century, — 
a  state  of  things  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  when 
we  see  how  all  those  regions,  when  reopened  to  knowledgo 
two  centuries  later,  seemed  to  be  discoveries  as  new  as  tho 
empires  which,  about  the  same  time,  Cortes  and  Fizarro 
were  conquering  in  the  West. 

This  commercial  intercourse  probably  commenced  about 
1310-1320.  Monte  Corvino,  writing  in  1305,  says  it  was 
twelve  years  since  he  had  heard  any  news  from  Euro])o , 
the  only  Western  stranger  who  had  arrived  in  all  that 
time  being  a  certain  Lombard  chirurgeon  (probably  one  of 
the  Fufarini  who  got  hard  measure  at  home  iu  those  days), 
who  had  spread  the  mo.'^t  incredible  blasphemies  about  tha 
Roman  Curia  and  the  order  of  St  Francis.  Yet  even  ou 
his  first  entrance  to  Cathay  Friar  John  had  been  accom- 
panied by  one  Ma.<^ter  Peter  of  Lucolongo,  whom  ho 
describes  as  a  faithful  Christian  man  and  a  groat  merchant, 
and  who  seems  to  have  remained  many  years  at  Peking. 
The  letter  of  Andrew,  bisnop  of  Zayton  (1326),  quotes  tlia 
opinion  of  Genoese  merchants  at  that  port  regarding  a 
question  of  exchanges.  Odoric,  who  was  in  Cathay  about 
1323-1327,  refers  for  confirmation  of  tho  wonders  which 
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he  related  of  the  great  city  of  C'ansay  (i.  e.,  King-szc,  hod. 
Hang-chow),  to  the  many  persons  whom  he  had  met  at  Venice 
since  his  return,  who  had  tliemselves  been  witnesses  of  tliose 
marvels.  And  John  Alarignolli,  some  twenty  years  later, 
found  attaclicd  to  one  of  tlie  convents  at  Zayton,  in  Fuli-kecn,  a 
joiuliu'ii  or  factory  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  Christian 
raereliants. 

ISut  by  far  t!ie  most  distinct  and  notable  evidence  of 
the  importance  aiul  frequency  of  P^uropean  trade  with 
Cathay,  of  whicli  silk  and  silk  goods  formed  the  staple, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  hand-book  •  (circa  1310) 
of  Francesco  Baldueci  I'cgolotti,  a  clerk  and  factor  of  the 
great  Florentine  house  of  the  Bardi,  which  was  brought  to 
the  ground  about  that  time  by  its  dealings  with  Edward 
III.  of  ICngland.  This  book,  called  by  its  author  Libro  di 
dimmmenti  di  Paesi,  is  a  sort  of  trade-guide,  devoting 
BUoees.sive  chapters  to  the  various  ports  and  markets  of  his 
lime,  detailing  the  nature  of  imports  and  exports  at  each, 
Ihe  duties  and  exactions,  the  local  customs  of  business, 
weights,  measures,  and  money.  The  first  two  chajiters  of 
Ihis  work  contain  instructions  for  the  merchant  proceeding 
»o  Cttlliay;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  terms  used,  that  the 
road  thither  was  not  uufrequently  traveled  by  European 
merchants,  from  whom  Pegolotti  had  derived  his  informa- 
tion. The  route  which  he  describes  lay  by  Azoff,  jVstrakhan, 
Khiva,  Otrar  ((m  the  Jaxartes),  Almalik  (Gulja  in  Hi), 
Kan-chow  (in  Kansuli),  and  so  to  Ilang-chow  and  Peking. 
Particulars  are  given  :ls  to  the  silver  ingt)ts  which  formed 
tlie  currency  of  Tarlary,  and  the  paper-money  of  Cathay. 
That  the  ventures  on  this  trade  were  not  insignilicant  is  plain 
from  the  e.\aniple  taken  by  the  author  to  illustrate  the  ques- 
tion of  expenses  on  the  journey,  whicli  is  that  of  a  merchant 
investing  in  goods  there  to  the  amount  of  some  £12,000 
(i.  f.,  in  actual  gold  value,  not  as  calculated  by  any  fanciful 
awl  fallacious  eq\ialion  of  values). 

Of  the  same  remarkable  phase  of  history  that  we  are 
kere  considering  we  have  also  a  number  of  notices  by 
Mahometan  writers.  'I'lie  establishment  of  the  Mongol 
Jyna-sty  in  Pei-sia,  by  which  the  (ireat  Khan  was  acknowl- 
edged as  lord  parauKiunt,  led  (as  we  have  already  noticed 
in  part)  to  a  good  deal  of  intercourse.  And  some  of  the 
Persian  historians,  writing  at  Tabriz,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Mongol  princes,  have  told  us  much  about  Cathay, 
«Bj>ecially  Itiishiduddin,  the  great  minister  and  historian  of 
the  dynasty  (died  131S).  We  have  also,  in  tlie  book  of  the 
Moorish  traveler,  Ibn  liatuta,  who  visited  China  about 
1347-4.S,  very  many  curious  and  in  great  part  true  notices, 
though  it  is  not  po,ssible  to  give  credence  to  the  whole  of  this 
epiwxle  in  his  extensive  travels. 

Alwiit  tlie  time  o(  the  traveler  first  named  the  throne  of  the 
d««eucriite  dcsceuilHiita  of  JenRhlz  he\!,a\\  to  totter  to  lis  tall,  ami 
we  have  no  kiiowledtie  of  any  Kriiiik  visUor  to  rathay  In  that  hko 
later  than  MarlKiiollI;  misuloiis  and  merchiiiits  nliko  illnuiipoar 
from  thu  Held.  We  licar.  Indeed,  onee  and  uKaln,  of  ecok'slastlcs 
dlspHtchod  from  AvIkhoii,  hut  Ihi-y  ro  forth  Into  the  darkneHs, 
Kud  are  heard  of  no  more.  Idlnm,  with  nil  Us  Jiuloiisy  oiid  eielu- 
^venesB,  had  recovered  Its  Knutp  over  I'entral  .\sla;  the  Nestorlim 
■  hrlrttlanlty,  which  once  had  prevailed  so  widely,  wiis  vanlMhIiit;. 
Mid  tlie  now  rulers  of  China  reverted  to  the  old  ualloual  policy, 
Vkd  hold  the  torelKiier  ot  arm's  length.  Night  dcaccnded  upon 
the  further  Kost,  covirlnn  t'lithiiy,  with  thoHo  cities  of  which  the 
old  travelers  had  told  such  marvels,  Camlialiic  and  Cousay.  Zay- 
••B  and  Chlnknluii.  And  when  the  veil  rose  before  the  I'ortu- 
imese  and  Spanish  explorers  of  the  16tli  centnry,  those  uaines 
HT!  heard  no  more.  In  their  stend  we  have  til  ina,  I'rkiuii,  Hang- 
tknui,  Cliini'liro,  (Hi'liiii.  .Not  only  wiTu  thu  old  names  forgotten, 
kal  the  foct  that  those  places  lind  ever  liceii  known  before  won 
lorjtotten    also.    (Jradimlly   new   missionaries    went    forth   from 

Home Jesuits  aiul  IHiniinleuns  now:  new  converts  were  made. 

OBd  now  vicarlotes  constituted  ;  but  the  old  Franciscan  churches. 
u>d  the  Nestorlnnlsmwlth  which  they  hail  battled,  had  alike  been 
•wallowed  up  In  the  ocean  of  Pagan  Indltrerence.    In  time  a 


wreck  or  two  floated  to  the  surface— a  MS.  Latin  Bible  or  a  piece 
of  Catholic  sculpture:  and  when  the  intelligent  missionaries 
called  Marco  Polo  to  mind,  and  studied  his  story,  one  and  another 
became  convinced  that  Cathay  and  China  were  one. 

But  for  a  long  time  all  but  a  sagacious  few  continued  to  regard 
Cathay  as  a  region  distinct  from  any  of  the  new-found  Indies; 
whilst  nmpmakers,  well  on  Into  the  17th  century,  continued  to 
represent  It  as  a  great  country  lying  entirely  to  the  north  of  China, 
and  stretching  to  the  Arctic  .Sea. 

It  was  Cathay,  with  its  outlying  island  of  Zipangu  (Japan),  that 
Columbus  sought  to  reach  by  sailing  westward,  penetrated  as  be 
was  b:^  hU  intense  conviction  of  the  smalluess  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  vast  e-xtension  of  Asia  eastward  ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  was  full  of. the  imagination  of  the  proximity  of  the  domain  of 
the  Great  Kliim  to  the  Islands  and  coasts  which  he  had  discovered. 
And  such  imaginations  are  curiously  embodied  in  some  of  the 
maps  of  the  early  Uith  century,  which  intermingle  on  the  same 
coast-line  the  new  discoveries  from  Labrador  to  Brazil  with  the 
provinces  and  rivers  of  Marco  Polo's  Cathay. 

Cathay  had  been  the  aim  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  Cabots  in 
1496,  ami  it  coutinucd  to  be  the  object  of  many  adventurous  voy- 
ages by  English  and  Hollanders  to  the  N'.W.  and  X.E.  till  far  on 
In  the  16th  century.  At  least  one  memorable  land-journey  also 
was  made  by  Englishmen,  of  which  the  exploration  of  a  trade- 
route  to  Cathay  was  a  chief  object — that  in  which  Anthony  Jen- 
kiuson  and  the  two  Johnsons  reached  Bokhara  by  way  of  Russia 
In  1558-lo5y.  The  country  of  which  they  collected  notices  at  that 
city  was  still  known  to  them  only  as  Cathay^  and  Its  great  capital 
only  as  Cambaluc. 

Cathay,  as  a  supposed  separate  entity,  may  be  considered  to 
come  to  an  end  with  the  journey  of  Benedict  Goes,  the  lay-Jesuit. 
This  admirable  person  was.  In  160.3,  dispatched  through  Central 
Asia  by  his  superiors  in  India  with  the  specific  object  of  determin- 
ing whetlier  the  Cathay  of  old  Kuropean  writers,  and  of  modern 
Mahometans,  was  or  was  not  a  distinct  region  from  that  China  of 
which  parallel  marvels  had  now  for  some  time  been  recounted. 
Benedict,  as  one  of  his  brethren  pronounced  his  epitaph,  *'  seeking 
Cathay  found  Heaven."  He  died  at  .Siihchow,  the  frontier  city  of 
China,  but  not  before  be  had  ascertained  that  China  and  Cathay 
were  the  same.  After  the  publication  of  the  uarrotive  of  his  jour- 
ney (in  the  Expeditio  Christiana  apud  Siiias  of  Triganlt,  1615),  inex- 
cusable Ignorance  alone  could  continue  to  distinguish  between 
them,  and  though  such  ignorance  lingered  many  years  longer,  the 
result  of  his  exploration  fitly  brings  this  prefatory  notice  to  a 
close.  (H.  Y.) 

Qerural  Description  of  CSlt'na  Proper. 

China,  as  the  name  is  at  present  used,  embraces  within  its 
boundarie-s  the  dei>endencies  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and 
Tibet,  in  addition  to  China  Proper.  This  va.st  empire  extends 
from  18°  30'  to  53o  2.5'  N.  lat.  and  from  SO'^  to  130°  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Asiatic  Ku.ssia  along  a  frontier 
extending  nearly  3,000  miles;  on  the  E.  by  tliose  portions  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  wliicli  are  known  in  the  north  as  the  Sea  of 
Jajian,  in  the  central  portion  its  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  in  the 
south  ius  the  China  .Sea;  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  China  Sea, 
Cocliin-China,  and  Burmali ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Kashmir  and 
Easteni  Turkestan,  which  i>roviiice  has  williin  the  last  few 
years  been  wrested  from  t  hina  by  the  Ataligh  tUiazee. 

Table  of  Provinces,  urith  Area  and  Population. 


Province. 


Chlh-ll 

Shan-tung  . . 

Sbau-se 

ITonan 

Keang-soo... 
Gan-hwuy  .. 
Keang-so  . . . 
ChO'-keang. 
Fnhkeeu    .. 

Hnn-plh 

lloO'iiau 

Sheii-se  .... 
Kaii-snh  . . . . 
Sze-chuen... 
Kwang-tiing 
Kwangse  . 
Kwei-cliow  . 
Ynn-iian  . . . . 
Shiug-klng. . 

Total. 


Area  in 
square  miles. 


58. 
6A, 
5,S, 
6ft, 
*b. 
in, 
72, 
Hi, 
SA. 
70, 
»t 
67 
S6 

79 
7s, 
64, 
107 
4.t 


W9 
.101 

,26S 
,4(14 
,(XK) 
,461 
,176 
,000 
,4W 
AM 
.IKK) 
,400 

,ivvs 

.0(K) 
AM\ 
••i'lO 
,.V>4 
.%9 
,1KK) 


1,899,609 


Population. 


27,000.000 
:iii.ikpo,(ioo 

14.(HII.2I0 
■ii.lW.ITl 

;>7..si:i,'>m 
S4.ios,av.t 
ly.uoo.otio 

21  .(HKI.IXX) 
14.777.410 
27.:i70.0U8 
lS.t»2..-)07 
lO.UOtMKW 
l.'),I9H,125 
!!f.,lKX),OIK) 
19,174,U.S0 
7,3l:i.89o 
5,'288,219 
6.561  .:i20 
6,000.000 


37032.3  >»5 
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[rHYSICAL   FEATUKES. 


The  area  of  China  Proper  is  not  more  than  half  that  of 
the  whole  empire  :  it  extends  as  far  north  only  as  41°  lat., 
and  as  far  west  as  98°  long.  It  Is  about  1474  miles  in 
length,  and  its  breadth  is  about  1355  miles.  Its  coast  line 
measures  about  2500  miles ;  its  land  frontier  u  described 
as  being  4400  miles  in  length,  and  its  area  is  said  to 
CQntain  1.348.870  pquare  miles. 

Surface. — One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the 
.  surface  of  China  ia  the  immense  delta  plain  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  empire,  which,  curving  ronnd  the 
mountainous  districts  of  liluin-iaAg,  extends  for  about  700 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pekhig,  and  varies  from  150  to  500  miles  in  breadth. 
Commencing  in  the  prefecture  of  Tung-ping  Foo,  in  the 
province  of  Ghili-ll.  its  outer  limit  passes  in  a  westerly 
direction  as  far  as  Ckang-plng  Clio'",  north-west  of  Peking. 
Thence  running  a  south-south-westerly  course  it  passes 
westward  of  Ckiitg-ting  Foo  and  Kwang-ping  Foo  till  it 
reaches  tbe  upper  waters  of  the  Wei  Rioer  iu  Ho-naa. 
From  this  point  it  turns  westward  and  crosses  the  Uwang- 
ho,  or  Yellow  River,  iu  the  prefecture  of  Hivai-king. 
Leaving  this  river  it  takes  a  course  a  little  to  the  east  of 
south,  and  passing  west  of  Juo-niag  Foo,  iu  the  province  of 
Ho-nan,  it  turns  in  a  more  easterly  direction  as  far  as 
Lenckow  Foo.  From  this  prefecture  an  arm  of  the  plain,  in 
which  lies  the  Tsaou  Luke,  stretches  southward  from  the 
llwai  Biter  to  the  i'<j>ig-ts:e  Ktang,  and  trending  eastward 
occupies  the  region  between  the  river  and  Hang-chow  Bay. 
TO  the  north  of  this- arm  rises  a  hilly  district,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  Kayikiiig. 

Theboundarj-  of  the  plain  round  the  mountainous  region 
of  Shan-tung  begins  at  Lai-chow  Foo,  and  describes  a 
huge  bow  to  the  west  and  south,  reaching  westward  to  the 
])refecture  of  Tss-iian,  and  southward  to  the  frontier  of  the 
province  of  Keang-soo,  which  boundary  it  follows  to  the 
.''ca.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast  plain  descends  very 
gently  tosvards  the  sea,  and  is  generally  below  the  level  of 
the  Yellow  Itiver, — hence  the  disastrous  inundations  which 
KO  often  accompauy  the  rise  of  the  Hwang-ho.  It  is  the 
delta  of  the  Yellow  Eiver,  and  also  to  some  extent  of  the 
Yang-lize  Keang,  and  it  is  chieflj'  remarkable  for  its  semi- 
annular  shape,  within  which  it  encloses  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  province  of  Shaii-timg.  Owing  to  the  great 
(junutity  of  soil  which  is  brought  down  by  the  ^^■aters  of  the 
Yellow  Eiver,  and  to  the  absence  of  oceanic  currents,  this 
delta  is  rjpidly  increasing  and  the  adjeiniug  seas  are  as 
rapidly  becoming  shallower.  As  an  instance,  it  is  said  that 
the  town  of  Pootai  was  1  le  west  of  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
year  220  B.C.,  and  iu  1730  it  was  140  le  inland,  thus  giving 
a  yearly  encroachment  on  the  sea  of  about  100  feet. 
Again,  Scen-shivuy  Kow  on  the  Peiho  was  on  the  sea-shore 
'.n  600  A.D.,  and  it  is  now  about  18  miles  inland. 

The  rest  of  the  empire  may  be  described  as  being  either 
mountainous  or  hilly.  Several  ranges  of  high  mountains, 
in  connection  with  the  mountain  system  of  Central  Asia, 
enter  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  after 
traversing  the  western  and  southern  provinces  in  various 
directions  dwindle  down  to  low  hills  as  they  approach  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  Tibet  the  Kioan-lun 
range  throws  ofif  a  number  of  branches,  which  spread  first 
of  all  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  eventually  take  a 
north  and  south  course,  partly  in  the  provinces  of  S:e-chueti 
and  Yun-nan,  where  they  divide  the  beds  of  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  as  well  as  the  principal 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Tang-tsze  Keang.  Another  range, 
known  as  the  Tung-nan,  or  Foo-neio  Shan,  which  appears  to 
be  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  Kwan-lun  range  of 
Central  Asia,  and  which  is  said  to  have  several  snow-clad 
peaks,  enters  China  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  province 
of  Kansiih.  and  stretches  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the 


province  of  Shfii-se  into  that  of  Uo-nan,  where  it  finally 
disappears.  This  range  separates  the  waters  which  enter 
the  Huxxng-ko,  or  Yellow  fiiver,  through  the  Wei  and  tha 
Lo  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Fang^zse  Keang,  throngii 
the  Kia-ling  and  the  Han.  Forming  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  province  of  Sie-rht'en  runs  the  Keiv-limg  or  Po-mung 
range,  which  entering  China  in  102°  long,  takes  a  general 
course  of  east  as  far  as  112°  long.,  at  about  which  point  it 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  province  of  Hoo-pih.  In  tho  south 
the  Nun-shaii  ranges,  some  petks  of  which  are  said  co 
reach  above  the  snow-level,  take  their  rise  in  Yun-nan,  and 
after  spreading  in  a  series  of  ranges  over  the  south  and 
east  portions  of  Kwang-se  trend  in  an  easterly -direction, 
covering  the  entice  province  of  Kwang-tung.  Then  turning 
north-eastward,  they  occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  provinces 
of  Fuh-keen,  Keaug-se,  Che-keang,  Hoo-nan,  and  southern 
Gan-hwuy,  until  they  reach  the  Yang-is:e  Keang ;  which 
river,  from  the  Tung-ting  Lake  to  Gkin-keang  Foo,  forms 
their  northern  boundary.  It  is  reckoned  that  this  moun- 
tain region  occupies  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles. 
Besides  these  more  important  ranges  there  are  the  Lntng 
Moimtains  in  Kaji-suh,  the  Ta-haiig  Mountains  in  Shan-se, 
the  Toe  Mountains  in  Shan-tung,  and  many  others,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  ranges  which  form  the 
northern  frontitr  of  Chih-li,  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  general  subsidence  from  the  mountain  districts 
in  the  western  portions  of.  the  empire  to  the  central  and 
south-eastern  provinces,  where  the  mountains  dwindle  down 
to  hills,  and  where  the  snowy  peaks  and  rugged  sides  of 
the  ranges  in  Yuu-aan  and  Sze-chuenaxe  exchanged  for  tho 
wooded  tops  and  carefully-cultivated  terraces  of  the 
littoral  provinces. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  of  China  are  veiy  numerous,  and, 
with  the  cauals.  form  some  of  the  most  frequented  high- 
ways in  the  empire.  The  two  largest  are  the  Yang-tsze 
Keang  and  the  Hioang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  the  latter  of 
which  is  less  known  to  fame  for  its  value  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  than  by  reason  of  the  vast  and  destructive 
floods  which  have  from  time  to  time  caused  it  to  inundate 
the  low-lying  country  on  either  side  of  its  banks.  Accord- 
ing to  Cliinese  geographers  the  H"ang-ko  takes  its  rise  in 
the  "  Sea  of  Stars,"  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bayen-kAra 
Mountains,  in  the  Jlongolian  province  of  Kokonor,  where  it 
has  gained  for  itself  the  name  of  Ah-urh-tan,  or  Golden  River, 
from  the  colour  of  its  watei:s.  For  some  miles  it  runs  iu 
two  streams,  and  when  united  takes  at  first  a  south-easterly 
course.  Kext  trending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  it 
travei-ses  the  province  of  Kon-suh  and  passes  northwards 
through  the  Great  Wall  until  it  reaches  the  rising  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ln-shan.  Thence  curving  to 
the  south-east  and  south  it  re-enters  China  through  the" 
Great  Wall  and  continues  its  southerly  course,  forming  tho 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Shen-se  and  Shan-se  as 
far  as  Tnng-kwan.  Here  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  and  runs 
nearly  due  east  to  ICai-fung  Foo.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city  it  enters  on  the  great  eastern  plain  of 
'China,  and  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  its 
bed  between  this  district  and  the  sea  has  earned  for  it  tho 
well-deserved  title  of  "  the  Sorrow  of  Han."  According 
to  the  Chinese  records  this  portion  of  the  river  has  changed 
its  course  nine  times  dmiug  the  last  2500  yeai-s,  and  has 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  as  many  different  months,  the 
most  northerly  of  which  is  represented  as  having  been  in 
about  39°  lat.,  or  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  prasent 
mouth  of  the  Peiho)  and  the  most  southerly  being  that 
which  existed  before  the  last  change  in  1851-63,  in  34' 
lat.  The  breaches  that  were  made  in  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  east  of  Kai-fiing  Foo  during  the  floods  of  1851, 
1852,  and  1853  caused  its  waters  gradually  to  overflow  the 
low-lying  country  to  the  northwards;  and  these,  after  spruail- 
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tDg  over  !i  belt  of  country  about  12  miles  iu  width, 
Btrock  tli3  bed  of  the  Ta-Uing  Jliver,  and  having 
forced  their  vay  into  that  narrow,  clean  cut  chaunel, 
followed  it  to  the  sea.  The  result  of  this  change  has  been 
that  the  old  courao  of  the  river  is  dry,  and  that  the  muddy 
dun-coloured  waters — hence  the  name  Hwanglio,  or  Yellow 
River — after  permanently  flooding  a  largo  tract  of  country, 
are  now  leading  up  to  another  grand  catastrophe  by 
destroying  the  banks  of  the  new  clianncl  which  they  have 
fchind  for  themsclvcj.  Already  the  increafcd  volume  of 
■water  has  added  another  obatniction  to  those  before  exist- 
ing to  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  destroying  a  large 
stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  at  Tce-lioheen,  a  town 
situated  210  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  ruins  of  which 
have  seriously  impeded  the  course  of  the  stream.  But 
the  Hwang-lip  is  of  little  value  for  uavigating  puq)0iiC3. 
At  its  mouth  lies  a  bar  having  at  its  deepest  part  about 
from  7  to  9  feet  of  water  only  ;  further  up,  about  3  milej 
below  Tse-lioheen,  there  id  a  shoal  extending  right  across  its 
bod,  at  the  dcepcjit  point  of  which  there  is  about  11  feet 
of  water,  while  in  the  pasonge  at  tlie  extremity  of  the 
sunken  bridge  at  Tsr-hoheen  there  is  a  depth  of  only  about 
5  feet. 

A  far  more  valuable  river  iu  every  way  is  the  Yang-tue 
Keang,  which  takes  its  tua  iu  the  Min  Mountains  of  Tibet, 
and  after  a  course  of  29UO  miles  empties  itself  into  the 
Yellow  Sen  in  about  31°  )at.  In  common  with  most  of 
the  largo  rivers  of  China,  the  Yutig-tsze  Kcung  is  known 
by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  From 
its  source  in  Tibet  to  Seuchoic  Foo  in  Sze-chuen,  it  bears 
the  name  of  Kln-sha  Keaiig,  or  River  of  the  Golden  Sands. 
From  Heu-clioto  Foo  to  yang-chow  Foo  in  Keaitg-soo,  its 
volume  has  gained  for  it  tbo  title  of  Tit  Keung,  or  the 
Great  Eiver;  and  fiom  the  ancient  name  of  the  district 
through  which  it  thence  p.isscs,  it  is  known  for  the  re- 
mainder of  lU  course  as  the  Yang-tie  Keung,  or  the  Yang- 
tie  Rivev.  Chinese  geographers  state  that  it  has  two 
sources,  the  more  northerly  of  which  gives  birth  to  the 
JCang-c/inh  it!i-li>i  at  a  point  about  1600  le  to  the  south- 
east of  the  source  of  the  Y'eHow  Eiver;  and  to  the  more 
southerly  one  of  the  two  the  Ka-ko-to-inoo-lxlng  ah-lln, 
which  rises  on  the  ooulh  of  the  range,  owes  its  existence. 
Both  these  streams  twist  and  turn  ca-'tward  for  upward.* 
of  200  le,  vhen  they  ujiite  and  form  one  stream,  which 
flows  iu  on  ea.storly  and  afterwards  southerly  course  until 
if  cntois  the  Chinoso  province  of  Ynn-iian  at  the  Jlivang- 
■thing  Fan,  or  Pa.<s  of  Imperial  Victory.  It  then  turns 
northward  into  the  province  of  Sie<hven,  and  thence  after 
receiving  several  important  tributaries  il  lakes  an  eost-north- 
eastcrly  couree,  until  pas.sing  into  Jfoo-jih  it  dips  .south- 
wards to  the  boundary  of  lloonan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tung-ling  Lake,  the  watei-s  of  which  contribute  largely 
to  swell- its  volume.  From  tlus  jioint  it  makes  a  curve 
Dorthwnrd.s  oj  far  m  Iftin-low,  recci\ing  on  the  way  the 
Maters  of  the  Ifun  Fiver.  From  JTan-loia  it  bendi  iU 
course  again  iouthvvard^  to  the  Fo-t/ang  L'ike.  Thence 
through  the  province  of  Gun-hiniy  it  proceeds  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  until  it  reaches  JVi(i'Zi'ff_7,  200  miles 
from  iha  sen.  Here  the  influence  of  the  tide  begins  to  bo 
felt,  end  beyond  this  point  it  gradually  widens  into  the 
great  estu.iry  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  ocean. 
The  basin  area  of  the  Yang-lsti  Keang  is  reckoned  to  bo 
about  518.000  square  miles,  and  it  u  nnS-igablo  for  plciniors 
as  far  as  I-chang,  up'nards  of  12QD  milc-i  from  itj  mouth. 
Unlike  the  Yellow  I!i\er.  along  the  navigable  portion  of 
tho  Yying-ts:e  Kta.hj  ore  dotted  many  rich  and  populous 
cities,  amoujj  which  tho  chief  are  Kanling,  Can-king, 
Kiir-krnng,  ITan-kow,  and  I-ehnmj.  Beyond  llii<  ln.st- 
jiHTiii'd  city  the  navigation  becomes  impii-v^iblo  for  any  luil 
iijjlii    native  craft,  by  rcnsop   of  llie   mpid>   wlncli   nooiir  nt 


frequent   intervals  in  the  deep  mountain  gorges  through 
which  the  rivet;  runs  beteen  Ku>ai<1u>w  and  I-cliang. 

Next  in  importance  +0  the  Yang-tsre  Keang  as  a  water 
highway  ia  the  Yau-ho,  or,  as  it  is  generaUy  known  in 
Europe,  the  Grand  Canal.  This  magnificent  artificial 
river  reaches  from  Haug-chow  Foo  in  the  province  of  Chi- 
keang  to  Tientsin,  in  Chih-li,  where  it  unites  with  the  Peiho, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  extend  to  Tung-chow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peking.  After  leaving  Hang-chow  it 
passes  round  the  eastern  border  of  the  Tai-hoo,  or  Great 
Lake,  surrounding  in  its  course  tho  beautiful  city  of 
Soochow,  and  then  trends  in  a  generally  north-westerly 
direction  through  the  fertile  districts  of  Keang-soo  as  far  as 
Chin  keang  on  the  Yaii{/-ts;e  Keang.  Mr  Key  Elias,  who  in 
1868  travelled  along  the  Grand  Canal  from  Chinkeang  to 
the  new  course  of  the  YeUow  River,  thus  descril^es  the 
characteristics  of  this  portion  of  its  course  : — 

Tbo  GrMi.l  Caual  between  Ch'v-leuiig  aii'l  Tnn-lteunrj-pu,  or  in 
other  \roid)',  between  the  yung-tsu:  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Yellow 
River,  ...  is  cverywlicro  in  good  r«i)nir,  and  tho  adjacent  country 
well  irrigated,  and  apparently  in  a  thriiing  state,  both  &a  regards 
cultiTation,  and,  to  judge  by  the  aspect  of  the  to\Tus  on  and  near  iia 
hanks,  as  regards  trade  also.  After  crossing  the  oM  Yellow  River, 
however,  a  part  of  I'.e  canal  somewhat  less  Knonu  is  reached,  imd 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  is  no  longer  noticeable ;  on 
tho  contiary.  Tor  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  though  the  canal  it- 
Belf  is  in  tolerably  good  working  order,  the  country  in  its  vicinity 
has  an  arid,  sterile  appearance,  and  is  but  thiidy  pop\dated.  There 
are  few  towns  or  Tillages,  and  (ome  there  are  seem  neither  populous 
nor  busy,  though  they  are  not  in  ruins,  and  bear  but  few  traces  of 
tho  rebellion.  .  .  .  The  canal,  iibich  at  one  time  was  so  deep  that  at 
many  places  the  level  of  the  water  was  above  that  of  the  adjacent 
country,  is  now  everywhere  considerably  below  it,  rendering  irriga- 
tion at  even  a  short  distance  from  its  banks,  Ttithout  mechanical 
appliances,  almost  an  impossibility  ;  even  the  dry  bed  of  the  Loma 
Lake  is  scarcely  cultivated  on  account  of  its  eletatioo  above  tho 
level  of  tho  canal,  though  it  is  only  separated  from  it  in  soma  parts 
by  a  bank  of  a  few  yards  in  t\  idth.  It  is  tiTic  that  this  lake  appears 
never  to  have  been  mote  than  a  shallow  flood  logoou,  nevertheless 
it  was  some  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  oountrv,  and  was  con- 
uected  with  the  canal  by  means  of  water-couiaca  and  aluico  gates  ; 
andif  this  isdilTicult  to  irrigate  how  niucb  more  so  must  l>e  the  country 
above  and  beyond  it !  Tliis  150  miles  being  passed  over,  the  Ifai 
Shan  (eometimes  called  I'fl  Hhan)  Lake  is  reached  »t  a  small  village, 
called  Han-chaang-tlia.  This  is  the  most  southern  of  a  chain  ol 
lakes  or  rather  lagoons,  wnlch  stretch  from  far  to  the  sonth  of  Man- 
clniaiig-cha  (I  believe  from  near  Sa-chan-fu  on  Iho  old  Yellow  River) 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Tse-niny-ctioic,  and  which  constitute  tlio 
only  important  feeder  of  tho  Grand  Cana]  to  the  southward.  In 
the  summer  tho?  merge  one  into  the  other,  and  form  a  continuons 
sheet  of  water,  though  very  shallow  iu  paits.  In  winter,  when  the 
water  is  low,  these  Jiallow  parts  are  mere  morasses,  which  divide 
tho  sheet  into  three  or  four  etporato  Ingoons.  In  former  days  tho 
canal  ran  ia  some  places  by  the  side  of  these  lagoons,  and  in  others 
through  portions  ol  them,  but  being  cverj-v  here  embanked  on  both 
sides,  it  was  only  dependent  upon  tbem  for  its  supply  of  water,  tbo 
caoal  itself  forming  an  iiuobstnicled  means  of  communication 
through  tho  year.  Of  lato  years,  however,  tlus  section  of  the  canal 
has  been  allowed  lo  go  to  ruin,  and  those  portions  only  are  used 
which  run  through  tho  uioriis.''cs  existing  in  the  dry  season,  tho 
lagoons  themselves  f>rraing  elsew  here  tho  only  cliannel  for  naviga- 
tion. Near  the  northern  lunit  of  these  lagoons  stands  the  city  of 
Tx-vititf-eliow,  tho  first  place  of  any  importance  on  the  canal  north 
of  Ttin-liiang-pH  ;  it  is  said  to  bo  a  place  of  considernblo  trade  iu 
oidinary  times.  .  .  .  ^till  proceeding  northward,  a  distance  from 
Tx-niug-cJioic  of  about  25  miles,  tho  summit  level  of  the  caual  is 
renchcd  near  a  small  town  called  A'an  Waiif/.  It  is  here  that  the 
River  If'm  falls  into  tho  canal,  a  portion  of  its  waters  flowing  to  the 
•outh,  »r.d  tho  rest  lo  tho  north,  precisely  as  de«cril>ed  by  Staunton 
and  other  writers.  .  .  .  About  30  miles  beyond  A'an  Wang  we 
oomo  to  the  new  Yellow  River,  tho  canal  for  that  distance  being 
extremely  uirrow  and  shallow — s  mere  ditch  in  fact,  running  be- 
tween embankment"!  hirge  enough  to  confine  a  stream  of  infinitely 
grealrr  volume.  Tho  banks  along  nearly  tho  whole  of  tho  Grand 
Canal  between  the  old  and  tlie  new  led  of  tho  YelJow  River,  excepting 
thoao  portions  Iwrdering  on  or  traversing  tho  lagoons,  are  surrounden 
by  earthen  walls  crenellated  ofter  tho  fashion  of  city  walla,  behind 
which  ero  stockades  at  inter%'als  of  every  few  miles.  All  this  work 
has  the  appearance  of  bring  rvcently  constructed,  though  in  many 
places  it  ii  already  being  broken  up  by  tho  country  people  to  make 
room  for  cidtivatioii.  for  tliey  can  ill  afl°oid  to  lose  that  strip  of  land 
iumodiately  adjacent  to  and  irrigalid  bv  tho  canal.     Tho  vUlasua 
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also  make  an  attempt  at  foitifications,  some  of  them  being  siir- 
roxinded  by  earthen  or  mud  walls  or  moats;  and,  indeed,  many  soli- 
tary farms  hare  some  species  of  defensive  works  round  them,  and  in 
most  coses  a  small,  square  brick  tower  within.  These  towers  are 
rarely  met  with  to  the  south  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung  —they  are 

Erobably  the  "  water  castles "  mentioned  by  the  historian  of  the 
>utch  Embasfty, 

On  the  west  side  of  the  canal,  at  the  point  where  the 
yellow  Kiver  now  cuts  across  it,  there  it>  laid  down  in 
Chinese  maps  of  the  last  century  a  dry  channel  whicli  is 
described  as  being  that  of  the  old  Yellow  Kiver.  Leaving 
this  point  the  canal  passes  through  a  well-woodeJ  and  hilly 
country  west  of  T^tng-jpinj  Chaw,  through  the  city  of  Chang- 
kew  Chin  and  to  the  east  of  Tung-chang  Foo.  At  Lin-tsing- 
Oiow  it  is  joined  at  right  angles  by  the  Wei  Jiiver  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  and  from  thence  crosses  the  frontier 
into  Chih-li,  and  passing  to  the  west  of  Tlh  Chow  and 
Tsang  CAow  joins  the  Peiho  at  Tien-Uin,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  waters  of  the  Ke-lo  River  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tsing  Ueen.  At  Tien-tsin  the  canal  ends,  and 
the  Peiho  completes  the  communication  to  the  vicinity  of 
Peking. 

Another  of  the  large  rivers  of  China  is  the  JIan  Keang, 
which  rises  in  the  Po-mung  or  Kewhing  mountains  to  the 
north  of  the  city  of  Ning-heang  Chow  in  Shen-se.  Taking  a 
generally  easterly  course  from  its  source  as  far  as  Fan-ching, 
it  from  that  point  takes  a  more  southerly  direction  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Yang-tsze  Keang  at  Uan-kow,  "  the 
mouth  of  the  Han."  This  river  has  some  noticeable  pecu- 
liarities. Not  the  least  of  these  is  that  it  is  very  narrow 
at  its  mouth  (200  feet)  and  grows  in  width  as  the  distance 
from  its  mouth  increases.  Another  marked  feature  is  that 
tlio  summer  high- water  line  is  for  a  great  part  of  its  course, 
from  E-ching  Heen  to  Han-how,  above  the  level  of  its  banks, 
the  result  being  that  were  it  not  for  artificial  barriers  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  country  would  be  under  water 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seen-taou  Chin  the  elevation  of  the  plain  above  low-water  is 
110  more  than  1  foot,  and  in  summer  the  river  rises  about 
2G  feet  above  its  lowest  level  To  protect  themselves 
against  this  inevitably  recurring  danger  of  inundations  the 
natives  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  thrown  up  high  embank- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  at  a  distance  from 
the  natural  banks  of  about  50  to  100  feet.  This  inter- 
vening space  is  flooded  every  year,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
water  new  layers  of  sand  and  soil  are  deposited  every  sum- 
mer, thus  strengthening  the  embankments  from  season  to 
season.  In  summer  the  river  would  be  navigable  for 
steamers  of  moderate  size  as  far  as  Laou-ho  Kow,  which  is 
situated  180  le  above  Fan-ching,  but  in  winter  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  reach  the  latter  place.  The  chief 
trading  places  on  the  Han-keang  are  Sha-yang  Chin,  Yo- 
Kow,  Sin-Kow,  Seen-taou  Chin.  Fan-ching,  and  Laou-ho 
Kow. 

In  the  southern  provinces  the  Se-keang,  or  Western  River, 
is  the  most  considerable.  T^his  river  takes  its  rise  in  the 
prefecture  of  Kwang-nan  Foo  in  Yun-nan,  whence  it  reaches 
the  frontier  of  Kwang-se  at  a  distance  of  about  90  le  from 
its  source.  Then  trending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces  for  about 
150  le.  From  this  point  it  takes  a  generally  soath-easterly 
course,  passing  the  cities  of  Teen  Chow,  Fiinge  CItow, 
Shang-lin  Heen,  Lung-gan  Heen,  Yung-kang  Chow,  and 
Nanning  Foo  to  Yung-shrin  Heen.  Here  it  makes  a  bend 
to  the  north-east,  and  continues  this  general  direction  as 
far  as  Sincliow  Foo,  a  distance  of  800  le,  where  it  meets 
aud  joins  the  waters  of  the  Keen  Keang  from  the  north. 
Its  course  is  then  easterly,  and  after  passing  Woo-chow 
Foo  it  crosses  the  frontier  into  Kwang-tung,  and  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  China  Sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ifacao.     Like  the  Yang-lsze  Keang  this  river  is  known  by 


various  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  From  its 
source  to  Nan-ning  Foo  in  Kviang-se  it  is  called  the  Se-yan^ 
Keang,  or  River  of  the  Western  Ocean ;  from  Nan-ning 
Foo  to  Sin-chow  Foo  it  is  known  as  the  Yuh-keang,  or  the 
Bending  River ;  and  over  the  remainder  of  its  course  it  is 
recognized  by  the  name  of  the  Se-keang  or  Western 
River.  The  Se-keang  is  navigable  as  far  as  Shaou-king, 
130  miles,  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet  of 
water,  and  steamers  of  a  light  draught  might  easily  reach 
Woo-cJu)ts\FM,  in  Kwang-se,  which  is  situated  75  miles 
further  upv_  Jn  winter  the  navigation  for  junks  is  difficult 
above  Woo-chow"^ Foo,  and  it  is  said  that  rapids  are  met 
with  about  100  miles  beyond  that  city. 

The  Peiho  iai-a  •  river  of  importance  as  being  the  high 
water-way  to  Pekinj^  Taking  its  rise  in  the  Se-ahan,  or 
Western  Mountains,  teyond  Peking, '^  ii  passes  the  city 
of  Tung-chow,  the  port  of  Peking,  and  Tiei^tsin,  where  it 
meets  the  waters  of  the  Yun-ho,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Gulf  of  Pih-chih-li  at  the  village  of  Talioo.  The  Peiho 
is  navigable  for  small  s 'earners  as  far  as  Tien-tsin  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  throughout  the  winter 
months,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  end  of  November  to  the 
beginning  of  March,  it  is  frozen  up. 

Lakes. — There  are  numerous  lakes  iuthe  central  provinces  LaXo* 
of  China.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Tung-ting  Lake  in 
Hoo-nan,  which,  according  to  Chinese  geographers,  is 
upwards  of  800  le,  or  266  mOes,  in  circumference'  In 
native  gazetteers  its  various  portions  are  known  under 
distinct  names ;  thus  it  is  said  to  include  the  Tsing-tsaou, 
or  Green  Grass  Lake  ;  the  Ung,  or  Venerable  Lake ;  the 
Chlfi-sha,  or  Red  Sand  Lake ;  the  Hwang-ylh,  or  Imperial 
Post-house  Lake ;  the  Gan-nan,  or  Peaceful  Southern  Lake; 
and  the  Ta-tung,  or  Great  Deep  Lake.  In  ancient  times  it 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Keukeang  Hoo,  or  Lake  of  the 
Nine  Rivers,  from  the  fact  that  nine  rivers  flowed  into  it. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  the  water  is  so  low  that  the 
shallow  portions  become  islands,  separated  by  rivers  such 
as  the  Seang  and  Yuen,  and  numberless  streams  ;  but  in 
summer,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Yangtsze 
Keang,  the  whole  basin  of  the  lake  is  filled.  The  Poyaiui 
Lake  is  also  subject  to  a  wide  difference  between  high  and 
low  water,  but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Tung-tiiig 
Lake,  and  its  landmarks  are  more  distinctly  defined.  The 
Tai  Lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soo-chow  Foo,  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings. It  is  about  150  mOes  in  circumference,  and  is  dotted 
over  with  islands,  on  which  are  built  temples  for  the  devotees 
of  religion,  and  summer-houses  for  the  votaries  of  pleasure 
from  the  rich  and  voluptuous  cities  of  Hang-chow  and  Soo- 
cli/no.  The  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of  Chie- 
keang  and  Keang-soo  crosses  its  blue  waters,  and  its  shores 
are  divided  among  thirteen  prefectures.  Besides  thesa 
lakes  there  are,  among  others,  two  in  Yun-nan,  the  Teen^ 
che  near  Yun-nan  Foo,  which  is  40  miles  long' and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Yang-tsze  Keang  by  the  Poo-to  Kiver,  and 
the  Urhluii  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Ta-le. 

Loess. — One  of  ths  most  remarkable  features  in  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  China  is  the  existence  of  a  vast  region  of 
loess  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  empire.  This  peculiar 
formation  covers  the  province  of  ChiMi  (with  the  exception 
of  the  aUuvial  plain),  Shan-se,  northern  Shen-se,  Kan-suh, 
and  northern  Uo-nan,  constituting  altogether  an  area  of 
about  250,000  square  miles.  Loess  is  a  solid  but  friable 
earth  of  a  brownish-ycUow  colour.  It  spreads  alike  over 
high  and  low  grounds,  smoothing  off  the  irregularities  of 
the  surface,  and  is  often  to  be  found  covering  the  sub-soil 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  1000  feet.  It  has  a  tendency  to- 
vertical  cleavage,  r.nd  wherever  a  river  cuts  into  it,  the> 
loess  encloses  it  between  perpendicular  cliffs,  in  many 
places   500  feet  in  height.     These  when   washed  by  the 
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■'vater  are  speedily  undermined,  and  the  loess  breaks  oflf  in 
verticil  sheets,  whicli  fall  into  the  river  and  are  carried 
down  by  the  stream.  In  this  way  have  been  deposited 
the  sediments  which  to  a  great  extent  constitute  the  great 
plain,  and  render  the  Gulf  of  Pik-chih-li  and  the  Yellow  Sea 
«o  shallow.  From  an  economical  point  of  view  the  loess 
in  invaluable  to  the  natives  of  the  north  of  China.  In  its 
perpendicular  cliffs  which  are  removed  from  the  action  of 
running  water  are  dug  out  innumerable  caves,  in  which  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  loess  region 
dwell,  while  its  surface  yields  abundant  crops,  requir- 
ing DO  application  of  manure  and  but  slight  expendi- 
ture of  labour  in  preparation.  Wherever  it  is  found, 
therefore,  whether  on  the  plain  or  at  an  elevation  of  7000 
or  8000  feet,  it  is  available  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Chinese  call  it  Hwang-too,  or  "  Yellow  Earth,"  and  it 
Las  been  suggested  that  the  imperial  title  Iln'ang-te, 
"  Yellow  Emperor,"  or  "  Ruler  of  the  Yellow,"  has  had 
its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  emperor  was  lord  of  the 
loess  or  the  "  Yellow  Earth." 

Provinces. — China  Proper  is  divided  into  nineteen  pro- 
rinces, — Chih-li,  Slian-tung,  Sluln-se,  llo-nan,  Keang-soo, 
fian-hwuy,  ■  Keang-se,  Che-keang,  Fuh-leeu,  Hoo-pth,  Hoo- 
nan,  Slien-te,  Kan-tuk,  Sze-chuen,  Kicang-tung,  Kxcang-ie, 
Kwei-c/iow,  Yun-nan,  and  Shing-king  in  Manchuria. 

The  metropolitan  province  of  Ckih-li,  in  which  is  situ- 
ated Ptfkiitg,  the  capital  of  the  empire  (see  Peking),  con- 
tains eleven  prefectural  cities,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
58,049  square  miles.  By  the  latest  census  reports  the 
l>opulation  was  returned  as  27,000,000.  This  province 
forms  part  of  the  great  delta  plain  spoken  of  above,  ■T'ith 
the  exception  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  define  its 
oorthem  and  we.stern  frontier.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Pihchikli  and  Shan-tting,  and  on  the  S. 
hy  Shan-tung  and  Ilo-nan.  JTho  proportion  of  Maho- 
metans among  the  population  is  very  large.  In  Peking 
there  are  said  to  be  as  many  as  20,000  Mahometan 
families,  and  in  Paouling  Foo,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
there  are  about  1 000  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  in  Chih-li  are  very  marked,  us  a  glance  at 
the  accompanying  table  of  the  temperature  at  Tien-tsin 
during  the  year  1861,  as  chronicled  by  Dr  Lamprey's  self- 
registering  thermometer,  will  show. 


'niencometer  (Ffthr.)  1 

1  Thennomotor  (Falir.)  1 

IfCl. 

Wftxlmam.1  Ulnlmam. 

UBilmam.  Ulnlmam. 

January  ... 
'February  ... 

March 

Ajpril 

M^T 

38 
46 
68 
87 
04 
107 

§•8 
16 

18 

3S 

41 

63 

July '     108 

August 1     100 

Soptembvr .        92 
October  ....        77 
November..        42 
December..!       60 

61 

60  5 
40 
40 
17-5 
3 

During  the  months  of  December,  January,  ond  Februury 
the  rivers  are  frozen  up,  and  even  the  Gulf  of  Pih-rhihii  is 
fringed  with  a  broad  border  of  ice.  There  are  four  rivers 
•of  some  importance  in  the  province,  namely,  the  Peiho, 
which  has  been  described  above  ;  the  JIVln-Ao,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  in  Mongolia,  and  flowing  to  the  west  of 
Peking,  forms  a  junction  with  the  Peiho  at  Tien-Uin  ;  the 
^hang-se-ho,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  of 
tlie  province  of  S/utn-ae,  ond  takes  a  south-easterly  course 
a-s  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  A't  Chow,  from  which  point  it 
trends  north-east,  and  eventually •  joins  the  Wilnho  some 
15  miles  above  Tientsin;  the  Pooloho,  whicli  rises  in 
Jihan-se,  and  after  running  a  parallel  course  to  the  Shaiig- 
se-ho  on  the  south,  empties  itself  in  the  same  way  into  the 
V^dn-ho  ;  and  the  Lan-ho.  which  rises  in  Mongolia,  enters 
the  province  on  the  north-otist  after  passing  to  the  west 
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of  Jehol,  pa -sea  the  city  of  Yung-ping  Foo  in  its  course 
(which  is  south-easterly)  through  Chih-li,  and  from  thence 
winds  its  way  to  its  mouth  at  the  north-eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Guli  of  Pih-chih-U.  The  province  contains  three 
lakesof  conaiderable'size.  The  largest  is  the  Ta-loo-tsze  Hoo, 
which  lies  in  37"  40'  lat.  and  1 15°  20'  E.  long.;  the  second  in 
importance  is  one  which  is  situated  to  the  £.  of  Paou-ting 
Foo  ;  and  the  third  is  the  Too-loo-ttze  Hoo,  which  lies  K 
by  N.  of  IShuH-tih  Foo.  Four  high  roads  radiate  from 
Peking :  one  leading  to  Urga  by  way  of  Seuen-hwa  Foo, 
which  parses  through  the  Great  Wall  at  Changkea  Kow ; 
another,  which  euters  Mongolia  through  the  Koo-pei  Kow 
to  the  north-cast,  and  after  continuing  that  course  as  far  as 
Ftuig-ning  tiirns  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Bolanw  ; 
a  third  striking  due  east  by  way  of  Tu»g<how  and  Yung- 
ping  Foo  to  Shun-hai  Kwan,  the  point  where  the  great 
wall  terminates  on  the  coast ;  and  a  fourth  which  trends  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  to  Paou-ting  Foo  and  on  to  Tai- 
ytien  Foo  in  Shan-se.  The  mountain  ranges  to  the  north 
of  the  province  abound  with  coal,  notably  at  Chai-tang, 
Tui-gtcii-i/utn,  Miaou-gun-ling,  and  Foo-taou  in  the  Se- 
shan  or  Western  Hills.  '" At  Cltaitang,"  Baron  von 
Richthofen  says,  "  I  was  surprised  to  walk  over  a  regular 
succession  of  coal-bearing  strata,  the  thickness  of  which, 
estimating  it  step  by  step  as  I  proceeded  gradually  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  strata,  exceeds  7000  feet."  The 
coal  here  is  anthracite,  as  is  also  that  at  Tai-gan-shan, 
where  are  found  beds  of  greater  value  than  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peking.  In  Seuen-hu-a  Foo  coal  is  also 
found,  but  not  in  such  qsautities  as  in  the  places  above 
named.  Iron  and  silver  also  exist  in  small  quantities  in 
different  pai-ts  of  the  province,  and  hot  ond  warm  springs 
are  very  common  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  along  the  northern 
and  western  edges  of  the  province.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural products  are  wheat,  kaou-leang,  oats,  millet,  maize, 
pulse,  and  potatoes.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  growa 
in  large  quantities.  Of  the  former  the  chief  kinds  are 
pears,  apples,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  parsimmons,  and 
melons.  Tien-tsin  is  the  Treaty  Port  of  the  province,  and 
by  the  Consular  Trade  Ueport  for  1874  we  find  that  the 
total  value  of  the  merchaudizo  exported  from  that  city 
during  the  year  amounted  to  1,144,893  taels,  and  that  of 
the  goods  imported  to  1 7,082,684  taels.  The  articles  which 
figure  most  conspicuously  in  the  lists  of  exports  are  dates, 
dried  lily  flowers,  wool,  tobacco,  and  rhubarb  ;  and  the 
most  valuable  of  the  im{)orts  are  shirtings,  drills,  T-cloths, 
jeons  and  twills,  opium,  woollens,  steel,  lead,  needles, 
Japanese  seaweeds,  and  sugar. 

The  province  of  Shantung,  "  or  East  of  the  Mountains," 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Chih-li  and  the 
Gulf  of  Pih-chih-li,  on  the  R  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the  S. 
by  Keang-soo  and  the  Yeilow  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Chih-li.  It  contains  an  area  of  65,104  square  miles,  and  the 
population  is  estimated  to  bo  30,000,000.  It  is  divided 
into  teu  prefectures,  with  as  many  prefectural  cities,  of 
which  Tse-nan  Foo,  the  provincial  capital,  is  the  chief. 
The  physical  features  of  the  province  are  very  plainly 
marked.  The  centre  and  ea.Htcrn  portions  arc  occupied  by 
a  series  of  mountain  mnges  running  north-enst  and  south- 
west, between  which  lie  fertile  valleys,  while  the  north- 
western, southern,  and  western  jiortions  form  part  of  the 
great  delta  jilaiii  of  the  north  of  China.  The  most  con- 
siderable range  of  mountains  is  that  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Taigan  Foo,  of  which  the  highest  peak 
is  the  Tai-than,  o  mountain  which  has  been  famous  in 
Chinese  history  for  more  than  4000  years,  and  to  which  at 
the  present  day  hundreds  of  pilgrims  annually  resort. 
Another  important  range  is  the  Jjoou-shan,  which  fringes 
the  south-eastern  coast  for  about  18  miles.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Yellow  River,  which  in  its  new  course 
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trarerses  the  province  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the 
aea,  there  are  no  large  rivers  in  Shxm-tung.  The  most 
considerable  are  the  Wei,  vrhich  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pihrchih-li ;  the  Jih,  which  empties  itself  into  a  lake  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Grand  Canal;  and  the  Tor^aan,  which  rises 
at  the  southern  foot  of  the  TVi-  Mountains  and  terminates 
its  course  in  the  Grand  Canal  There  are  several  lakes  in 
the  province,  notably  the  He-akang  Hod  and -the  A^an- 
thang  Eoo,  both  of  which  border  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  the 
south-west.  I^rge  quantities  of  foreign  and  southern  goods 
are  consumed  in  the  populous  districts  surrounding  these 
lakes,  the  waters  of  which  afford  means  of  export  for  the 
cotton,  silk,  coal,  grain,  ic,  which  are  produced  in  the 
fertile  tracts  lying  in  their  neighbourhood.  Speaking 
generally  the  province  is  not  a  fertile  one.  Not  being  a 
loess  region,  the  mountains  are  unproductive,  and  yield 
only  brushwood  and  grass,  while  the  plain  to  the  north  is 
10  impregnated  with  salt  that  it  is  almost  valueless, 
especially  near  the  sea,  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
vaileys  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain  to  the  south- 
west are,  however,  extremely  rich  and  fertOe.  The  chief 
wealth  of  Shan-tung  consists  in  its  minerals,  the  principal 
of  which  is  coal  There  are  four  large  coal-fields  and 
several  smaller  ones  now  being  worked  in  the  province,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Laou- 
foo  Siuer  in  the  centre  of  the  province.  The  coal  and 
coke  from  this  district  are  conveyed  by  road  to  the  city  of 
Le-tsing  on  the  Yellow  Eiver,  a  distance  of  about  75 
mQes,  from  whence  they  are  exported  in  all  directions. 
Another  large  field  lies  on  the  plain  a  little  to  the  south 
of  T'Archoio  Foo  in  the  soutL  A  third  field  is-  in  the 
district  of  Wd  Been  to  the  north  ;  and  a  fourth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tih  Been  in  the  south-west.  Iron  ore, 
ironstone,  gold,  galena,  lead,  and  copper  are  also  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  many  p^rts  of  the  province.  The 
principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  millet,  Indian 
corn,  pulse,  rice,  arrowroot,  and  many  varieties  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  castor-oil  plant  is'  common,  and 
the  wax  tree  grows  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lai- 
pang  in  the  east,  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
wax  produced  by  means  of  the  wax  insects.  Unlike  those 
of  their  kind  in  Sze-chuen,  the  wax  insects  of  Shan-tung 
breed  and  become  productive  in  the  same  districts.  They  are 
placed  Bpon  the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  they  void  a  peculiar  substance  which  when 
melted  forma  wax.  In  the  autumn  they  are  taken  off  the 
trees,  and  are  preserved  within  doors  until  the  following 
spring.  Shan-tung  abounds  in  good  harbours,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  are  Clvefoo  and  Wei-hai-wei  on  the 
north,  and  Shih-taou,  Kin-kea-kov>,  and  Ching-t<MU  on  the 
south  of  the  promontory.  As  being  the  native  province  of 
both  Confucius  and  lilencius,  Shan-tung  has  acquired  an 
undying  fame  in  the  Chinese  world  of  literature.  Che- 
foo,  the  Treaty  Port  of  Shan-tung,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  province.-  The  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  from  this  port  amounted  in  1874  to  £2,597,060, 
i;i,882,l-i-t  of  which  represented  the  imports,  and  £714,916 
the  exports. 

The  province  of  Shan-se  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mon- 
golia, on  the  E.  by  Chih-U,  on  the  S.  by  Ho-nan,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Shen-se.  It  occupies  an  area  of  63,268 
square  miles,  and  contains  besides  its  capital,  Tae-yuen  Foo, 
sight  prefectural  cities.  The  population  Ls  returned  as 
being  14,004,210.  The  configuration  of  Shan-se  is  note- 
svorthy,  forming,  from  its  southern  frontier  to  as  far  north 
as  Ning-woo  Foo — an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles 
—a  plateau  elevated  from  5000  to  6000  feet  above  the 
lovel  of  the  sea,  the  whole  of  which  is  one  vast  coal-field. 
The  northern  and  western  limits  of  the  plateau  are  bounded 
ly  high  mountain  ranges  trending  south-west  and  north- 


east. .  Down  the  central  line  of  the  province  from  north  t< 
south  lies  a  curious  series  of  deep  depressions,  all  of  whicl 
are  ancient  lake  basins.  But  though  forming  a  series  it  io 
plain  that  these  lakes  were  not  formerly  connected  with 
each  other,  soma  being  separated  from  those  next  adjoining 
by  high  ridges,  and  being  drained  by  different  rivers  and 
in  different  directions.  Shan-se  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able coal  and  iron  regions  in  the  world,  and  Baron  von 
Eichthofen  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  world,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  of  coal,  could  be  supplied  for 
thousands  of  years  from  Shan-se  alone.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Tse-chow  Foo  in  the  south  of  the  province  abounds  in 
both  coal  and  iron,  and  has  probably,  partly  by  reason  of 
its  situation  being  within  reach  of  the  populous  plain  of 
Hwai-hing  Foo,  of  the  Yellow  Eiver,  of  Tami-Kow  Chin  and 
Seiv-tooo  Heen  (the  shipping  places  for  Tien-tsin  and  the 
Grand  Canal),  and  of  Ho-nan  Foo,  furnished  more  iron  to 
the  Chinese  than  any  other  region  of  a  similar  extent  in  tho 
empire.  The  iron  is  of  great  purity  and  is  easUy  fusible, 
while  the  necessary  means  for  manufacturing  it,  such  as  all 
sorts  of  clay  and  sand  for  crucibles,  moulds,  <tc.,  and  a 
very  superior  anthracite  coal,  lie  ready  to  hand.  The  coal 
is  of  two  kinds,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  and  the  line  ef 
demarcation  between  the  two  is  formed  by  the  hills  whicli 
are  the  continuation  of  the  Ho-shan  range,  the  fields  of 
bituminous  coal  being  on  the  west  of  these  hills,  and  those 
of  anthracite  on  the  east.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fing- 
ting  Chow  the  extent  of  the  coal-field  is  incalculable ;  and 
speaking  of  the  whole  plateau.  Baron  von  Eichthofen  says, 
"  These  extraordinary  conditions,  for  which  I  know  no 
paraUel  on  the  globe,  will  eventually  give  rise  to  somp 
curious  features  in  mining.  It  may  be  predicted  that,  if  a 
raU way  should  ever  be  built  from  the  plain  to  this  region — 
and  there  is  no  other  means  of  ever  bringing  to  their  due 
account  its  mineral  resources — branches  of  it  will  be  con- 
structed within  the  body  of  one  or  other  of  these  beds  of 
anthracite,  which  are  among  the  thickest  and  most  valuable 
known  anywhere,  and  continue  for  miles  underneath  the 
hUla  west  of  the  present  coal-belt  of  Pingting  Chow.  Such 
a  tunnel  would  allow  of  putting  the  produce  of  the  vtuioua 
coal-beds  immediately  on  railroad  carts  destined  for  distant 
places."  Salt  is  produced  in  tbr  prefecture  of  Ping-yang 
in  the  south  of  the  province,  both  from  a  salt  lake  and  frora 
the  alluvial  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fun  Biver. 
In  agricultural  products  the  province  is  poor,  and  as  the 
means  of  transport  at  present  existing  are  rude  and  in- 
sufficient, all  kinds  of  food  command  unusually  high 
prices.  Meat  is  a  rare  luxury,  and  salt  fish,  the  usual 
substitute  for  meat,  is  consumed  only  by  the  wealthier 
classes.  As  a  rule  the  people  are  poor,  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  are  subject  to  famine  and  starvation.  The 
only  waggon  road  leading  into  and  through  Shan-se  is- 
the  great  highway  from  Peking  to  Se-gan  Foo,  which 
enters  Shan-se  west  of  Ching-ting  Foo,  and  leaves  tho 
province  at  the  Tung-hwan  at  the  great  bend  of  tho 
Yellow  Eiver. 

The  province  of  Bo-nan  is  bounded  on  the  Ni  partly 
by  the  Yellow  Eiver  (which  it  crosses  to  the  west  of  Bo- 
nan  Foo,  forming  an  arm  northwards  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Shan-sf  and  Chih-li),  on  the  W.  by  Shen-se,  on 
the  S.  by  Boo-pih,  and  on  the  E.  by  Gan-hwuy.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  65,404  square  miles,  and  contains  .nine  pre- 
fectural cities.  Its  capital  is  Ho-nan  Foo.  The  prefecture 
of  Bwae-hing,  north  of  the  Yellow  Eiver,  consists  of  a 
fertile  plain,  "  rendered  park-like  by  numerous  plantations 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which 'thick  bosquets  of  bamboo 
contrast  with  the  gloomy  groves  of  cypress."  AH  kinds 
of  cereals  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  general  productiveness 
of  the  district  is  indicated  by  the  extreme  denseness  of  the 
population.     The  most  noticeable  feature  in  that  portioa 
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of  the  province  which  is  properly  called  Ilo-nan,  or 
"  south  of  the  River,"  is  the  Foo-new  Shan  range,  which 
runs  east  and  west  across  this  part  of  the  province.  As 
the  Kwan-lun  range,  it  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
between  Kokonor  and  Tibet,  and  in  China  it  separates  com- 
pletely the  northern  from  the  central  provincuB.  Coal  is 
found  on  the  south  of  the  Yellow  River  in  the  districts  of 
llij  nan  Foo,  Luthan,  and  Joo  Chovr.  The  chief  products  of 
the  province  are,  however,  agricultural,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tang-ho  and  Pe-ho,  which  is  au  cxtonsivo  and 
densely  populated  plain  running  north  and  south  from  the 
Foo^tw  S/utn.  Cotton  is  also  grown  extensively  and  forms 
the  principal  article  of  export,  aud  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wild  silk  is  produced  from  the  /oo-nnw  Shan.  Three  roads 
from  the  cast  and  south  unite  at  Ilo-unn  Foo.  and  one  from 
tho  west.  The  southern  road  leads  to  Joo  Chow,  where  it 
forks,  one  branch  going  to  She-Jce-chin,  connecting  tho  trade 
from  Fan-chiny,  JIan-kmo,  and  the  Han  Fiver  generally, 
aud  the  other  to  Chov^Jceii-koio  near  the  city  of  Chin-chow 
Foo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  rivers  ^hich  unite  to  form 
tho  Sha-ho ;  tho  second  road  runs  parallel  with  the  Yellow 
River  to  Kaifxtng  Fno  ;  tho  third  crosses  the  Yellow  River 
at  Mang-tiin  Ihen,  and  passes  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  Ilwaeking  Foo,  Seiv-reoo  If  ten,  and  Wei-hwiiy 
Foo,  at  which  place  it  joins  tlio  high  road  from  Pel-ing  to 
Fan-chiii'i ;  aud  the  western  road  follows  the  southern 
bank  of  tho  Yellow  River  for  700  le  to  its  great  bend  at 
the  fortifled  pass  known  as  tho  Titng-hean,  whore  it  unites 
with  the  gi-eat  waggon  road  leading  through  Shan-ee  from 
Peking  to  Se-ngan  Foo, 
^  The  province  of  Keangsoo  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Shan-inng,  on  the  S.  by  Chg-kcang,  on  tho  TV.  by  Gan- 
hwnp,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  sea.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
45,000  square  miles,  and  the  population,  which  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  province  of  China,  is  estimated  at 
37,843,501.  Keaiig  son  foraos  part  of  tho  great  plain  of 
Northern  China.  There  are  no  mountains  within  its 
limits,  and  but  few  hills.  It  is  watered  as  no  other 
province  in  China  is  watered.  The  Grand  Canal  runs 
through  it  from  south  to  north ;  the  Yang-(s:e  Keang 
crosses  its  eoutborn  portion  from  west  to  east ;  it  possesses 
several  lakes,  of  which  the  Tai-hoo  is  tho  most  noteworthy, 
and  numberless  streams  connect  tho  canal  with  the  sea. 
Its  coast  is  studded  with  low  islands  and  snnd-banks,  the 
results  of  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Yellow  River 
daring  the  different  periods  in  which  in  the  course  of  its 
'nistory  it  has  flowed  into  tho  Yellow  Sea.  Kt'ing-sM  is  rich 
in  places  of  interest.  Kan'king,"i\ie  Southern  Capital," 
was  the  seat  of  the  Chinese  court  until  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  15th  century,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
fanioua  as  having  been  tho  headquarters  of  tho  Toi-ping 
rebels  fnm  tho  year  1853,  when  thoy  took  the  city  by 
assault,  to  1864,  when  its  garrison  yielded  to  Col.  Gordon's 
"  ever  victorious  army"  (see  Nanking),  and  JIavg<how  Foo 
niid  Soo-chojo  Foo  on  the  Tai-hoo,  are  reckoned  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  China.  "  Above  there  is  Paradise, 
below  are  Soo  and  Jiang,"  says  the  Chinese  proverb.  Of 
late  years  also  Shnng-hai  has  earned  for  itself  a  place  among 
the  notabilities  of  the  provinca  Tea  and  silk  ore  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce  produced  in  Keang-soo,  and 
next  iu  importance  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  Hicdicines.  .The 
hilk  manufactured  in  tho  looms  of  Soo-chow  is  famous  all 
over  tho  empire,  a.s  a  proof  of  which  it  may  bo  mentioned 
that,  on  tho  occasion  of  tho  morriago  of  the  late  emperor 
Tuiig-che,  large  orders  were  received  by  tho  mauiJfacturers 
in  that  city  for  silken  goods  to  bo  bestowed  as  imperial 
presents  and  to  be  converted  into  wedding  garments.  In 
the  mountains  near  Nanking,  coal,  plumbago,  iron  ore, 
ancL  marble  aro  found.  Shang-hai  on  the  TToo-tung  Riitr, 
nni  Chiii-keang  on  the  Tang-U>«  K^ang.  are  the  two  Treaty 


Ports  in  the  province.  According  to  the  trade  reports 
for  1874,  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  from  Shanghai 
in  that  year  amounted  to  27,541,834  taela,  and  that  of 
those  imported  to  89,630,343  taels.  From  Chin-keang 
daring  the  same  period,  £317,277  worth  of  merchandize 
wafi  exported,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted 
to  X3,527,0G6.  In  explanation  of  this  latter  figure  the 
British  vico-consiU  writes,  "  with  the  exception  of  opium, 
the  sale  of  which  has  steadily  advanced  since  the  opening 
of  the  port  (in  1861),  all  the  principal  articles  of  import 
exhibit  a  decline." 

Tho  province  of  Oan-hwuy  "  Peace  and  Plenty,"  is 
bounded  on  tho  N.  by  Jlo^ian,  on  the  K  by  Keang-too 
and  ChU-keang,  on  the  8.  by  Kenng-se,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Uoo-pih  and  Jlo-nan.  It  covers  an  area  of  48,461  square 
miles,  and  contains  a  population  of  34,108,059  souk.  Its 
principal  city  is  Gan-king  on  the  Yang-tsze  Keang,  besides 
which  it  numbers  seven  prefectural  cities.  The  soutberu 
half  of  the  province,  that  portion  south  of  the  Taiig-ttee 
Keang,  forms  part  of  the  Xan-shan,  or  hilly  belt  of  tho 
south-eastern  provinces,  and  produces,  besides  cotton  and 
iron  ore,  large  quantities  of  green  tea.  Gan-hwuy  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  provinces  of  China.  Over  the 
whole  of  its  southern  portion  tea  is  largely  grown,  notably 
in  the  districts  of  Hnniy-chow  Foo,  Tvng-leio,  Ta-tang,  aud 
Woo-hoo.  Speaking  of  this  part  Baron  von  Eichthofen 
says,  "The  exuberant  feitility  of  the  soil  in  the  lower 
portions  of  tho  proviuce  is  not  excelled  by  anything  I  have 
seen  in  temperate  climates.  No  expense  has,  therefore, 
been  spared  in  protecting  the  lowlonds  by  embankments, 
and  introducing  a  perfect  sj-stem  of  irrigation.  Both 
deserve  the  highest  admiration.  On  the  Kiug  Hieer  I 
havo  walked  for  miles  through  fields  of  hemp  the  stalks  of 
which  were  from  11  to  13  feet  high.  Cotton,  too,  iw  raised 
in  large  quantities."  Tho  Shun-gan  Keang  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  tho  province,  and  is  of  great  importance  for 
foreign  commerce,  supplying  as  it  does  du-ect  water  com- 
munication between  some  of  the  principal  tea-growing  dis- 
tricts and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hang-chow. 

The  province  of  Keang-se  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
IToo-pih  and  Gan-hwuy,  on  the  S.  by  Kwang-tang,  on  the 
E.  %  Fuh-kccn,  and  on  tho  W.  by  Iloo-nan.  It  extends 
over  an  area  of  72,176  square  miles,  and  its  population  by 
tho  last  census  was  returned  oa  being  19,000,000.  It  h 
divided  into  fourteen  prefectures,  and  the  provincial 
capital  is  Naii-chang  Foo,  a  city  situated  on  the  Kea  Keang, 
about  35  mUcs  from  tho  Po-yang  Lake,  into  which  the 
river  empties  itself.  The  whole  province  is  mountainous, 
being  traversed  in  a  south-westerly  and  north-easterly 
direction  by  the  Xanshan  ranges.  The  largest  river  ia 
the  Kea  Keang,  which  rises  in  tho  mountains  in  the  south 
of  the  province  and  flows  westward  into  the  Po-yang 
Lake  as  mentioned  aKive.  During  the  summer  time  it 
has  water  of  suflicient  depth  for  steamers  of  light  draught 
as  far  as  Kan-chang,  and  it  is  navigable  by  native  craft  for 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  that  city.  Another  river 
of  note  is  the  Chang  Keang,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
province  of  Gan-huuy,  and  flows  into  the  Po-yang  Lakt, 
connecting  in  its  course  tho  Woo-yucn  district,  from  whence 
come  the  celebrated  "  Moyuue,"  green  teas,  and  the  city  of 
King-tVi<hin,  celebrated  for  its  pottery,  with  Jaou-ihoto 
Foo  on  the  lake.  Tho  bhick  "  Koisow  "  teas  are  brought 
from  tho  Ilo-kow  district,  where  they  are  growu,  down 
the  River  Kin  to  Juy-hung  on  the  lake,  and  tho  Sew-ho 
connects  by  a  navigable  stream  E-ning  CImic,  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  which  city  tho  best  black  teas  of  this  part 
of  China  are  produced,  with  Woo-ching,  tho  principal  mart 
of  trade  on  the  lake.  The  principal  productions  of  the 
I)rovinco  aro  tea  (of  which  32,733,053  lb  were  exported 
in  1S74),  China  ware,  grass  cloth,  hemp,  paper,  tobacco, 
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and  tallow.  Keui-lceang,  tlie  Treaty  Port  of  the  province, 
is  situated  on  the  Yang-tsze  Keang,  a  short  distance  above 
the  junction  of  the  Po-yang  Lake  with  that  river.  Ac- 
cording to  the  foreign  trade  returns  for  this  port  for  the 
year  1874,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
£1,179,895,  53.,  and  that  of  the  exports,  £2,976,503,  Us. 

The  province  of  Cheheang  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  province  of  Keang-soo,  on  the  E.  by  the  sea,  on  the  S. 
fay  the  province  of  Fuhkeen,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  provinces 
of  Keang-se  and  Gan-hwuy.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
36,000  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of 
21,000,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
great  delta  plain,  which  extends  across  the  frontier  from 
the  province  of  Keang-soo,  and  in  which  are  situated  the 
famous  cities  of  Hoo  Chow,  Kea-hing,  Hang-chow,  Shaou- 
hing,  and  Ning-po,  the  province  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Nanshan  of  south-eastern  China,  and  is  hilly  throughout. 
The  Nanshan  ranges  run  through  the  centre  of  the  province 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  divide  it  into  a  northern  portion, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  drained  by  the  Tseen-tang- 
leang,  and  a  southern  portion  which  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  Ta-che  basin.  The  valleys  enclosed  between  the  moun- 
tain ranges  are  numerous,  fertOe,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
cxquisita  beauty.  The  hilly  portion  of  the  province 
furnishes  large  supplies  of  tea,  and  in  the  plain  which 
extends  along  the  coast,  north  of  Ningpo,  a  great  quantity 
of  silk  is  raised.  In  minerals  the  province  is  poor.  Coal 
and  iron  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  traces  of  copper  ore 
are  to  be  found  in  places,  but  none  of  these  minerals  exist 
in  sufliciently  large  deposits  to  make  mining  remunerative. 
The  principal  cities  are  Hang-chow  and  the  Treaty  Port  of 
Ning-po.  In  the  foreign  trade  returns  for  Ning-po  for  1874 
the  value  of  the  imports  during  the  year  is  described  as 
having  been  £2,565,179,  and  that  of  the  exports  as 
£2,337,948.  Among  the  latter  articles  we  find  tea,  silk, 
cotton,  dried  cuttle  fish,  paper  fans,  straw  hats,  and 
medicines  occupying  the  most  prominent  positions.  The 
principal  import  was  opium,  the  value  of  which  alone 
amounted  to  £1,129,668.  Cotton  piece  goods,  annexed 
to  which  stands-  the  nest  largest  figure,  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  £430,692.  Opposite  Ning-po,  at  a  distance 
of  about  50  miles,  lies  the  Island  of  Chusan,  the  largest  of 
a  group  bearing  that  general  name.  This  island  is  21  mOes 
long,  and  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  islands  and 
islets.  On  its  south  side  stands  the  walled  town  of  Ting- 
hai,  in  front  of  which  is  the  principal  harbour.  The 
population  is  returned  as  being  50,000. 

The  province  of  Fuk-keen,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
Min,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  ChS-keang, 
on  the  S.  by  that  of  Kwang-tung,  on  the  W.  by  that  of 
Keang-se,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  sea.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
63,480  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at 
14,777,410.  The  provincial  capital  is  Fuh-chow  Foo,  and 
it  is  divided  into  eleven  prefectures,  besides  that  ruled  over 
by  the  prefect  of  the  capital  city.  Fuh-keen  is  generally 
mountainous,  being  overspread  by  the  Nan-shan  ranges, 
which  run  a  general  course  of  N.E.  and  S.W.  The 
principal  river  is  the  if  in,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Yen-ping  Foo,  of  three 
rivers, — namely,  the  Keen-ke,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  on  the  western  frontier  in  the  prefecture  of 
Keen-ning  Foo,  the  Fuh-tim  Ke,  the  source  of  which  is 
found  in  the  district  of  Kwang-tsih  in  the  north-west  of 
the  piovince,  and  the  Shaoii  Ke,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains in  the  western  district  of  Ning-kwa.  From  Yen-ping 
Foo  the  river  takes  a  somewhat  south-easteriy  course,  and 
i^ter  passing  along  the  south  face  of  the  city  of  Fuh-chow 
Foo,  empties  itself  into  the  sea  about  30  miles  below  that 
town.     Its  upper  course  is  narrow  and  rocky  and  abounds 


in  rapids,  but  as  it  approaches  Fuhrchom  Foo  the  channel 
widens,  and  the  current  becomes  slow  and  even.  Ita 
depth  is  very  irregular,  and  it  is  navigable  only  by 
native  boats  of  a  small  class.  Two  other  rivers  flow  into 
the  sea  near  the  island  of  Amoy,  neither  of  which,  however, 
is  navigable  for  any  distance  from  their  mouths  owing  to 
the  shallows  and  rapids  with  which  they  abound.  The  soil 
of  the  province  is,  as  its  name,  "  Happy  Establishment," 
indicates,  very  productive,  and  the  scenery  is  of  a  rich  and 
varied  character.  Most  (jf  the  hills  are  covered  with 
verdure,  and  the  less  rugged  are  laid  out  in  terraces.  The 
principal  products  of  the  province  are  tea,  of  which  the  best 
kind  is  that  known  as  Bohea,  which  takes  its  name,  by  a 
mispronunciation,  from  the  Woo-e  Mountains,  in  the  prefec- 
ture of  Keenning  Foo,  where  it  is  grown;  grains  of  various 
kinds,  oranges,  plantains,  lichis,  bamboo,  ginger,  gold,  silver, 
had,  tin,  iron,  salt  (both  marine  and  rock),  deers'  horns, 
beeswax,  sugar,  fish,  birds'  nests,  medicine,  paper,  cloth, 
timber,  <tc.  Fuh-keen  boasts  of  two  Treaty  Ports,  Fith- 
chow  Foo  and  Amoy.  The  trade  reports  for  1874  show 
that  the  value  of  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  to 
iWi-c/iOJc  i^oo  in  that  year  amounted  to  £1,332,387,  lls.8d., 
and  that  that  of  goods  similarly  exported  amounted  to 
£4,397,320,  193.  4d.  The  chief  articles  of  export  from 
Amoy  are  tea,  sugar,  and  sugar  candy  ;  of  tea  £1,129,090 
worth  was  exported  during  the  year  1874. 

The  Island  of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan,  "  the  Great  Bay," 
as  the  Chinese  call  it,  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Fuk- 
keen.  Situated  at  a  distance  of  about  80  or  90  miles  from 
the  mainland,  its  highest  mountains  can  be  easily  recog- 
nized from  the  coast  near  Amoy.  And  so  when  Chinese 
historians  assert  that  its  existence  first  became  known  to 
their  ancestors  in  the  year  1480,  they  probably  mean  that 
at  that  date  emigrants  from  the  mainland  first  gained  a 
footing  in  the  island.  At  all  events,  when  the  Japanese 
two  centuries  later  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  in  the 
island,  they  found  there  a  Chinese  population  sufficiently 
numerous  to  bo  formidable.  The  island  stretches  from 
lat.  21°  53'  30"  to  lat.  25°  33'.  In  shape  it  is  long  and 
narrow.  Its  greatest  width  is  about  70  miles,  and  it  tapers 
oflf  to  a  fine  point  at  its  southern  extremity.  A  back- 
bone of  mountains  runs  from  north  to  south  through  almost 
its  entire  length,  leaving  a  plain  on  the  western  atxl 
northern  portions.  These  level  districts  are  occupied  by 
Chinese  settlers,  while  the  mountains  and  their  eastern 
slopes  to  the  sea  are  inhabited  by  native  tribes.  The 
fertility  of  the  plains  has  gained  for  Formosa  the  name  of 
the  Granary  of  China.  On  every  available  piece  of  land 
fields  of  rice  and  sugar  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  recom- 
pense the  farmer  by  yielding  him  constant  and  abundant 
crops.  These  alone,  in  addition  to  such  products  as  jute, 
grass  cloth,  fibre,  rice  paper,  and  ratan,  would  make  the 
island  a  valuable  possession;  but  far  more  precious  are  the 
sulphur  and  the  camphor,  which  are  obtained  from  the  mines 
and  from  the  mountains  of  the  island,  and  which  are 
claimed  by  the  Government  as  Crown  monopolies.  Whea 
taken  from  the  mine  the  sulphur  is  boiled  in  iron  boilers 
until  the  slate-like  mineral  assumes  a  treacle-like  con- 
sistency. This  is  constantly  stirred  until  every  impurity 
is  separated  from  the  sulphur,  which  is  then  ladled  ont 
into  wooden  tubs  shaped  like  sugar-loaves.  In  these  it  is 
left  to  cool,  and  the  conical  cake  is  freed  from  the  tub  by 
the  simple  process  of  knocking  out  the  bottom  of  the  latter. 
As  the  gigantic  laurels  from  which  the  camphor  is  obtained 
are  found  only  in  the  mountains  in  the  possession  of  the 
natives,  the  acquisition  of  a  constant  supply  is  somewhat 
difficult.  In  1874,  however,  14,380i  cwts.  of  this  com- 
modity were  exported  from  the  ports  of  Tam-tuy  and 
Kelung.  Petroleum  also  adds  to  the  riches  of  the  island. 
The  Treaty  Ports  in  Formosa  are  Tai-wan  Foo  (inclodiog 
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Ta-kow)  on  tho  south-west  coast,  an'l  Tanx-tut/  (includ- 
ing Kelung)  on  tho  north-west  and  north  coast  Tho 
foreign  trade  returns  for  Tni-wctn  Foo  for  1874  show 
that  goods  to  the  value  of  XI, 678,858  were  imported 
during  tho  year,  and  that  £1,840.016  was  the  value  of  the 
exports  during  tho  same  ijeriod.  Tho  Tam-tnt/  returns 
present  much  smaller  totals ;  £304.243  represents  the 
value  of  the  imports,  and  £2U3.428  that  of  the  exports  in 
1874. 

Tho  province  of  Uoopih,  " North  of  the  Lakes,"  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  llo-nan.  on  the  E.  by  Ganhtovy, 
on  tho  S.  by  Iloo-nan,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Slien-se  and  &e- 
chuen.  It  occupies  an  area  of  70.450  square  miles,  and 
contains  a  population  of  27,370,098.  Tho  most  important 
city  within  its  borders  is  the  Treaty  Port  of  Uan-kow, 
besides  which  it  contains  ten  other  prefectural  cities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  provioco  forms  a  plain,  and  its  most 
noticeable  feature  is  the  Han  Jiiver,  which  runs  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  acro-ss  tho  province  from  its  north- 
westerly corner  to  its  junction  with  the  Yaiig-ttze  Keang  at 
Uan-kow.  The  products  of  the  Ilan  valley  are  exclusively 
agricultural,  consisting  of  cotton,  wheat,  rape  seed,  tobacco, 
and  various  kinds  of  beans.  Vegetable  tallow  is  also 
exported  in  largo  quantities  from  this  part  of  Uoo-pih. 
Qold  is  found  in  the  Han,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  working  it  more  than  barely  remunerative.  It  is 
washed  every  winter  from  banks  of  coarse  gravel,  a  little 
above  E-diing  Heen,  on  which  it  is  deposited  by  the  ri\er. 
Every  vrinter  the  supply  is  exhausted  by  the  washers,  and 
every  summer  it  is  renewed  by  tho  river.  Baron  von 
Rfchthofen  reckoned  that  the  digger  earned  from  50  to 
160  cash  a  day.  Only  ono  waggon  road  leads  northwards 
from  Hoo-jjih,  and  that  is  to  Nan-yang  Foo  in  Ilo-nan,  where 
it  forks,  one  branch  going  to  Peking  by  way  of  Kai-fung 
Foo,  and  the  other  into  Shan-se  by  Ho-nan  Foo.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Consular  Trade  Reports  for  1874,  tho  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  at  Uan-kow  during  that  year  amounted 
to  £9,775,754,  of  which  sum  £4,388,113  represents 
the  value  of  the  imports,  and  £5,387,641  that  of  the 
exports. 

The  province  of  Uoo-nan,  "  South  of  tho  Lakes,"  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Uoo-pih,  ou  the  R  by  Keang-se,  on 
the  8.  by  Kwang-H  and  Eicring-tung,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Kioei-chow  and  Sze-chuen.  It  occupies  an  nroa  of  84,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  18,652,507. 
The  provincial  capital  is  Changiha  Foo,  in  addition  to 
which  it  counts  eight  prefectural  cities  within  its  boundaries. 
It  is  essentially  a  province  of  hills,  the  only  plain  of  any 
extent  being  that  around  the  Tung-liiig  Ixike,  but  this 
extends  little  beyond  the  area  which  in  summer  forma  part 
of  tho  lake.  To  tho  north  of  Hang-chow  Fuo  detached 
grou[)e  of  higher  mountains  than  are  found  iu  tho  southern 
|K>rtion  of  tho  province  are  met  with.  Among  theso  is  the 
Uaiig-s/uin,  ono  of  tho  Wuoyo,  or  five  sacred  mountains  of 
China,  upon  which  tho  celebrated  tablet  of  Vu  was  placed. 
The  principal  rivers  of  tho  province  aro — (1.)  Tho  Seung- 
keang,  which  takes  its  rise  in  tho  Xun-than,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Tung-ling  Lake  ;  it  is  navigable  for  a  great 
distance  from  its  mouth,  and  tho  area  of  itn  bosiu  l^  39,000 
square  miles;  (2.)  Tho  Ttie-keang,  tho  basin  of  which 
covers  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles,  and  which  is  full  of 
rapids,  and  navigable  only  for  the  smallcat  kinds  of  boats ; 
and  (3.)  The  Yuen-keang,  a  largo  river,  which  has  some  of  its 
head-waters  in  tho  provinco  of  Kicei<how,  and  which 
empties  itself  into  tho  Tung-ting  Lake  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Chnng-nh  Foo  ; — its  basin  has  an  area  of  34,300  squaro 
miles,  22,600  of  which  are  in  the  provinco  of  Uoo-nan,  and 
12,600  in  that  of  Kwci<hoic ;  its  novigntion  is  difficult 
and  dangerous,  and  only  small  boats  aro  able  to  pass 
beyond   Uang-kea.  a   mart  ailualcxi   about   500  le  above 


Chang-tlh  Foo;  and  (4.)  Tho  Ling-keavg,  which  flows 
from  tho  tea  district  of  Uo-fang  Chow  to  the  Tung-ting 
Lake.  Its  basin  covers  an  area  of  about  8000  squvo 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  only  in  its  lowest  portion.  The 
principal  places  of  commerce  are — (1.)  Seang-tang,  on  the 
Seang-kfung,  which  is  said  to  contain  1,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  extend  three  miles  long  by  five  le  deep;  (2.) 
Chaiig-tha  Foo,  the  provincial  capital  on  the  same  river  ; 
and  (3.)  Ghang-tJU  Foo,  on  the  Yuen-keang.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  provinco  aro  tea  (the  best  quality  of  which  is 
grown  at  Gan-hwu,  and  tho  greatest  quantity  at  Ping- 
keang),  hemp,  cotton,  rice,  paper,  tobacco,  tea-oil,  and 
coal.  This  last  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
mineral  products  of  Uoo-nan.  The  whole  of  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  province  is  one  vast  coal-field, 
extending  over  an  area  of  21,700  square  miles.  This  area 
is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, — one,  the  Luy 
River  coal-fieldj,  yielding  anthracite,  and  the  ether  the 
,'^ang  Riivr  coal-fields,  yielding  bituminous  coal.  The 
jjeople  are,  as  a  rule,  more  generally  prosperous  than  aro 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces,  and  Baron  von 
Eichthofen,  in  tho  course  of  his  journey  through  the  pro- 
vince, noticed  w  ith  surprise  tho  number  of  fine  country  seats 
owned  by  rich  men  who  had  retired  from  business,  which 
were  scattered  over  tho  rural  districts.  Almost  all  the 
traffic  is  conveyed  through  Uoo-nan  by  water-ways,  which 
lead  northward  to  Uan-kow  on  the  Yang-tsze  Keang,  and 
Fan<hing  on  tho  Uan  River,  eastward  to  Fuh-keen,  south- 
ward to  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-ae,  and  westward  to  Sze- 
chuen.  One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  province  is  tho 
Tung-ting  Lake,  which  has  been  already  described. 

The  province  of  Shen-se  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Groat  Wall,  on  the  W.  by  tho  province  of  Ean-tuh,  on  the 
S.  by  tho  province  of  Sie<huen,  and  on  the  E.  by  ,Shan~3e, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  tho  Yellow  River.  It  con- 
tains an  area  of  67,400  square  miles,  and  its  population 
was  said  to  number  upwards  of  10,000,000  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  late  Mahometan  rebellion.  Segan  Foo  is 
tho  provincial  capital,  and  besides  this  there  are  seven 
prefectural  cities  in  the  province.  Shen-se  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  barrier  of  mountains,  consisting  of  tho 
Foo-new  aJtan  and  tho  Tsing-ling  Shan,  which  runs  across 
tho  southern  portion  of  the  provinco  from  east  to  west  To 
the  north  of  the  mountains  lie  the  basins  of  tho  Wei 
River  and  of  several  other  tributaries  to  the  Uwang-ho. 
Tho  position  of  the  Wei  basin  is  peculiar.  Cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  China  on  tho  east  by  the  Yellow  Eivor,  and  on 
tho  south  by  the  mountains,  it  yet  forms  the  great  channel 
of  communication  with  Central  Asia.  Its  position,  there- 
fore, in  a  strategical  point  of  view  is  at  once  apparent 
Were  it  iu  the  hands  of  an  enemy  the  Chinese  colonies  in 
Central  Asia  would  bo  completely  severed  from  tho  mothcr 
country.  and  hence  tho  eogcrncss  which  has  been  evinced 
by  the  Government  throughout  all  history  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  tho  region.  For  upwards  of  2000  years,  with  the 
exception  of  intervals,  from  1122  B.C.  to  1127  a.D.,  the 
city  of  Se-gan  Foo,  which  lies  in  tho  basin,  was  tho  capital 
of  tho  empire.  Its  walls  enclose  n  square  space  of  six 
geographical  miles  each  way,  and,  unlike  most  Chinese 
cities,  its  fortifications  ore  kept  in  perfect  repair.  During 
tho  lato  Mahometan  rebellion  it  was  closely  invested  for 
two  years  by  tho  rebels,  who  however  failed  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  it  From  Se-gan  Foo  radiate  a 
number  of  roads  going  east,  south,  and  west  Tho  oast 
road  is  the  great  Tung-ktean  road,  which  forms  tho 
principal  means  of  communication  between  Peking  and  tho 
north-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Ste-chuen, 
Yun-nan,  and  Tibet  To  the  south,  one  roed  crasscs  the 
mountains  to  Shang  Chow,  and  on  to  the  Tan  River,  on 
affiuent  of  the  Uan  River,  and  is  thus  connected  with  the 
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trade  of  the  Tang-taze  Keang  ;  and  another  leads  to  Jlai- 
chwig  Foo  and  Sie^uen.  Leaving  the  west  gate  of  the 
city  -two  roada  lead  to  Lan-chow  Foo,  from  whicli  town 
commences  the  great  high  road  into  Central  Asia  by  way  of 
Leang-c/iotn  Foo,  Kan-chow  Foo  and  Svh-chcw  to  Hami,  where 
it  forks  into  two  branches,  which  follow  respectively  the 
northern  and  southern  foot  of  the  Teen-than  range,  and 
are  known  as  the  Teenshan  pih  loo  and  the  Teen-shan  nan 
loo.  It  was  along  these  roads  that  the  fame  of  China  first 
reached  Europe,  and  it  was  by  the  Teen-shan  nan  loo  that 
Marco  Polo  entered  the  empiie.  To  defend  this  line  of 
communication  the  Great  Wall  was  extended  to  beyond 
Suh  Chow,  and  the  Kea^u  gate,  which  is  the  door  of  the 
empire,  was  built.  During  the  reign  of  Hea-woo  Te  of 
the  Han  dynastj-  Chinese  colonies  and  high  roads  lined 
with  fortified  cities  were  established  along  this  route,  and 
though  at  times  the  Goremment  have  lost  possession  of  the 
line  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  it  has  always  succeeded  in 
re-estabh'shing  its  supremacy  over  it,  and  the  earlier 
emperors  of  the  present  dynasty  established  a  firmer  hold 
over  the  Teen-shan  pih  loo  and  Li  than  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  able  to  acquire.  Occupying  a  position, 
then,  at  the  confluence  of  the  roads  which  connect  north- 
eastern China  with  its  western  and  south-western  portions, 
Se-gan  Foo  is  naturally  a  city  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. Producing  no  manufactures  of  its  own,  its  trade 
consists  principally  in  the  importation  of  silk  from  Che- 
keang  and  Sze-chuen.  tea  from  Eoo-pih  and  Hoo-nan,  and 
sugar  from  Sze-chuea,  and  in  the  exportation  of  these  and 
other  articles  of  commerce  to  Kansuh,  Russia,  and  Central 
Asia.  Shense  is  purely  an  agricultural  province,  and 
produces  nothing  for  the  foreign  markets.  Its  principal 
products  are  cotton,  wheat,  and  opium,  and  these  it 
exchanges  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  coal,  iron, 
salt,  &c.  But  besides  these,  kaou-leang,  pulse,  miUet, 
maize,  groundnut,  barley,  beans,  pease,  lucerne,  and  rape  seed 
are  grown.  The  Wei  basin  is  the  greatest  agricultural 
country  in  the  north-west.  Being  a  loess  region  it  is  unfit 
for  rice,  but  for  the  same  reason  it  produces  fine  crops  of 
the  kinds  mentioned  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  labour. 
The  Slien-$e  opium  is  much  valued  by  smokers,  and  ranks 
next  to  the  Shan-se  drug,  which  is  second  only  to  that  pro- 
duced in  Kan-siih.  Coal  abounds  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province,  but  owing  to  difficulty  of  transit  it  is  not 
worked  to  any  great  extent.  The  winters  are  cold,  but 
short,  and  though  fruit  trees  abound  and  are  most  produc- 
tive, no  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  are  to  be  met  with 
within  the  proviuce. 

The  province  of  Kansuh,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  first  syllables  of  the  names  of  the  two  cities  Kan-choto 
Foo  and  8uh<how,  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Ordo 
Mongol  tribes  and  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  E.  by 
Shen-ee,  on  the  S.  by  Sze-chnen,  on  the  S.  W.  by  Kokonor 
and  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Kobdo  and 
Hi.  The  boundary  on  the  N.  remains  undefined,  but  the 
province  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  territory  lying  between 
lat.  32°  30'  and  40°,  and  long.  108°  to  98°  20',  arid  to 
contain  an  area  of  about  86,688  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  15,193,125.  Kansuh  is  for  the 
most  part  a  howling  wilderness  of  sand  and  snow,  but  to 
the  east  of  the  Yellow  River  the  country  is  cultivated  and 
to  some  extent  productive.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Yellow  River,  the  course  of  which  through  the  province 
has  already  been  described,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Lan-chow  Foo  rises  the  Wei  River,  which  traverses 
Shense,  and  flows  into  the  Yellow  River  at  Tung-kwan. 
The  chief  products  of  Kansuh  are  cloth,  horse  hides,  a  kind 
of  curd  like  butter  "  which  melts  in  the  mouth,"  and  is 
known  by  the  Mongols  under  the  name  of  Wuta,  musk, 
|)lum3,  onions,  datea  sweet  melons,  and  medicines. 


Sze-chuen.  '•  the  Four  Streams,"  is  the  largest  province 
in  China.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kokonor,  Kansuh, 
and  Shaiise,  on  the  K  by  Uoo-pih  and  Hoo-nau,  on  the  S. 
by  Ktvei-chow  and  Yun-nan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tibet.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  35,000,000  ;  it  occupies  an  area 
of  220,000  square  miles,  and  contains  fifteen  prefectural 
cities,  inclusive  of  Chivy-ioo  Foo,  the  provincial  capital. 
The  western  portion  of  the  province  forms  part  of  the 
mountain-lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  eastern  portion, 
comprising  aboat  100,000  square  miles,  is.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  plain  on  which  the  city  of  Ching-ioo  Foo  is 
situated,  emphatically  a  hilly  region.  The  boundaries  of 
this  hilly  region  may  be  described  by  lines  drawii  fromt 
Luwj-gan  Foo  to  Kxoel<hom  Foo  on  the  N.,  from  Kwei-chow 
Foo  to  Yung-iting  Heen  on  the  SE.,  and  from  this  latter 
place  to  Lung  gan  Foo  on  the  W.  The  ethnological  and 
commercial  boundaries  are  clearly  and  sharply  drawn  by 
these  physical  features.  The  mountain  districts  are  poorly 
cultivated,  and  are  inhabited  by  "  Ejin, '  or  Barbarians, 
who  are  distinguished  under  the  tribal  names  of  Se-fan, 
Lo-lo,  and  Man-tsze,  and  whose  allegiance  to  the  Chinese 
Government  sits  but  lightly  on  them,  while  the  eastern 
portion  is  exclusively  Chinese,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  and  populous  regions  in  the  empire.  Through  the 
southern  portion  of  it  runs  the  Tang-tsze  Keang,  which  is 
there  navigable  throughout  the  year,  while  it  is  traversed 
by  three  large  rivers,  the  Afin-l^ang,  the  To-keang,  and  the 
Kea-ling  Keang,  all  of  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains 
on  its  north-west  border,  and  empty  themselves  into  the 
Tang-tsze  Keang  at  Seu<how  Foo,  Loo  Chow,  and  Chung- 
king Foo  respectively.  The  whole  province  is  intersected 
by  numerous  but  difficult  roads.  The  Ta-pih-loo,  or  great 
north  road,  leads  from  Ching-ioo  Foo  to  Peking.  From  the 
same  centre  there  branches  out  one  to  Chung-king  Foo,  one 
to  Paou-ning  Foo,  and  one  to  Ta-chow  Foo,  while  another 
road  connects  Chvng-king  Foo  with  Kwei<how  Foo  on  the 
Yang-isze  Keang  and  beyond  with  E-chang  Foo  in  Hoo-pih. 
From  Ta-cltow  Foo,  again,  start  two  important  roads,  one 
leading  into  Tibet  by  way  of  Yung-king  Heen,  Tsing-ke 
Heen,  Ta-iseen-loo,  Le-tang,  Pa-ta/ig,  and  Tsiamdo,  and  the 
other  to  Western  Yun-nan  vid  Tsing-ke  Heen,  King-yxten  Foo, 
and  Yen-yuen  Heen  to  Ta-le  Foo.  From  Ta-le  Foo-  this 
road  continues  through  Momien  to  Bhamo  in  Burmah. 
Another  road  connects  Pa-tang  and  Le-keang  Foo  with 
Ta-le  Foo,  and  yet  another  crosses  the  southernmost  corner 
of  the  province  connecting  Tung-chuen  Foo  in  Yun-iuin 
with  Ta-le  Foo  in  the  same  province. 

The  products  of  Sz»-ckuen  are  varied  and  valuable,  and, 
unlike  those  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  are 
eminently  suitable  for  foreign  export.  First  on  the  list 
stands  silk,  and  of  this  article  of  commerce  a  larger 
quantity  is  produced  in  eastern  Sze-chuen  than  in  any  other 
province  of  the  empire.  There  are  few  districts  in  this 
region  in  which  silk  is  not  produced,  and  though  it  is 
some'rt'hat  inferior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  Che-keang 
yet  in  strength  and  durability  it  is  so  far  superior  to  it 
that  it  is  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  finer  kind 
in  the  market.  Large  quantities  are  exported  to  She/i-se, 
Shan-se,  Kansuh,  Peking,  Yun^ian,  Tibet,  Kwei<how, 
Ktcangse,  Hoo-nan,  and  Hoo-pih,  and  lately  it  has  begun 
to  figure  in  the  Shanghai  returns  as  an  article  of  foreign 
export.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  largely  carried 
on  in  the  same  portion  of  the  province.  The  opium 
produced  is,  however,  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
exportation  therefore  is  limited  to  those  provinces  which 
from  exceptional  circumstances  are  unable  to  procure  the 
better  description  of  drug  from  elsewhere.  White  wax  is 
another  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  ^e-chuen 
trade.  It  is  made  exclusively  in  the  department  of  Kea- 
ting Foo,  the  climate  of  which  appears  to  favour  the  i>r». 
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paction  of  the  diseaao  among  the  insects  which  ia  said  by 
the  natives  to  bo  the  cause  of  the  plentiful  secretion  of  wax. 
This  belief  is'  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  districts 
where  ^ho  insects  breed  only  a  small  quantity  of  wax  is 
produced,  and  oxperionco  has  therefore  tanght  the  natives 
the  advantage  of  breeding  the  insects  in  one  district  and 
producing  the  wax  in  another.  The  region  of  Keen-diang 
in  the  south  of  the  province  has  been  found  most  suitable 
for  breeding  piirposos,  and  it  is  there,  therefore,  on  the  insect 
trees,  which  are.  evergreens  with  largo  and  pointed  ovate 
loaves,  that  the  breeding  processes  are  carried  on.  At  the 
end  of  April  the  producers  start  each  with  a  load  of  the  eggs 
of  the  insects  for  the  district  of  Kea-ting  Foo,  a  jouruny 
which  on  foot  occupies  about  a  fortnight.  The  road 
between  the  two  districts  is  very  mouiitoinoua,  and  as 
exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  woiild  hatch  the  eggs  too 
rapidly,  the  tiuvellers  journey  only  during  the  night  At 
Kea-ting  Foo  they  are  eagerly  bought  up,  and  are  at  once 
jjut  upon  the  wax  tree.  Baron  vou  Ilichthofen  thus 
describes  the  subscqueut  process  : — "  \Vhea  the  wrc  LalL 
are  procured  they  are  folded  up,  six  or  seven  together,  in  a 
bag  of  palm  leaf.  These  bags  are  suspended  on  the  twigs 
of  the  trees.  This  is  all  the  human  labour  required.  After 
a  few  days  the  insects  commence  coming  out  Thty 
spread  as  a  brownish  film  over  the  twigs,  but  do  not  touch 
the  leaves.  The  Chinese  describe  them  as  having  neither 
shape,  nor  head,  nor  eyes,  nor  feet  it  is  known  that  the 
insect  is  a  species  of  coccus.  Gradually,  while  the  insect 
is  gtowing,  the  surface  of  the  twigs  becomes  oncraatLted 
with  a  white  substance ;  this  is  the  wax.  No  care  what- 
ever ia  required.  The  insect  has  no  enemy,  and  is  not 
oven  touched  by  ants.  In  the  latter  half  of  August  the 
twigs  are  cut  off  and  boiled  in  water,  when  the  wax  rises 
to  the  surface.  It  is  then  melted  and  poured  into  deep 
pans.  It  cools  down  to  a  translucent  and  highly  crystalline 
substance.  Ten  taels  weight  of  eggs  produce  from  two  to 
three  catties  of  wax."  Tobacco  is  another  article  which 
occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  productions  of 
S:e-chuen.  It  is  grown  very  generally  Uiroughout  the 
province,  and  is  exported  ia  large  quantities  to  Se-/aa, 
Tibet,  Tun-nan,  Uoo-nan ;  and  the  export  to  Han-kow 
alone  is  estimated  at  50,000  piculs  annually.  The  best  is 
grown  in  the  district  of  Pe  Hun;  the  next  quality  ia  said 
to  come  from  Kin-lang  lleen,  and  the  tliird  quality  from 
She-fang  Jleai,  all  these  districts  being  in  the  plain  of 
Ching-ioo  Foo.  The  habit,  which  is  uoknowu  iu  other 
provinces,  of  smoking  the  tobacco  leaves  roUed  up  in  the 
shape  of  cigars  obtains  largely  in  Siechueii.  Salt  is  also 
produced  in  Sze-cJtuen  iu  largo  quantities  from  brine,  which 
is  raised  from  wells.  Tsze-liu-laiiig,  in  Taz«  Chow,  M'oo- 
tung-hcaou,  near  Kea-ting  Foo,  Puon-ning  Foo,  and  Tung- 
chiun  Foo,  are  the  districts  where  the  wells  ard  most 
abundant.  Tlie  brine  u  raised  from  the  well  with  long 
bamboo  tubes  and  bamboo  ropes,  and  is  then  led  to  large 
pans  for  evaporation.  Iu  the  district  of  Tt:t4iv-tsin(i 
potroleuiu  is  struck  at  a  depth  of  from  1 800  to  2000  feet, 
and  is  used  for  evaporating  the  brine.  Coal  and  iron  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  but  tlio  only  coal 
which  is  worked  ia  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  iron  ia 
smelted  with  wood  alone.  Sugar,  tung  oil,  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  rice,  Indian  corn,  pbtatoes,  kc,  are  among  the  other 
products  of  Szc-chiien.  Prom  the  liit  of  exports  and  re- 
exports from  IIa}i-lou>  in  tlio  Trade  IJeturns  for  1871, 
BaroD  jron  Ilichthofen  lias  mode  a  li.st  of  the  proximate 
value  of  the  exports  of  Sze-ciiien  in  thia  direction. 

ricuU.  Valoo  tn  Tidt. 

Bzccliueu  Snit  4,075  89<.019 

Bafflower 4,8S7  291,795 

White 'VYax  .. 10,7«.1  647,029 


Brought  forward. 

Szc-Aaeu  rhubarb 2,761 

Musk.... H 

SpelUr _ 1,918 

Copper „ _ E16 

"Wood-oil 290.441 


VmloA  In  TacU 

l,8i5,84S 

S6,6ia 

58,629 

7.485 

2I,6S8 

l,8:i6,701 


Carry  for««rJ, 


1,83S,843 


Total,  TaelB 8.784,882 

Nuig-yuen  Foo  ia  the  principal  district  from  which  the 
copper  is  produced,  as  much  as  from  COO  to  GOO  tons  a  year 
being  exported  from  this  one  prefecture.  The  mines  are 
owned  by  private  companies,  who  are  booud  by  the  terms 
of  their  licence  to  sell  the  metal  at  a  fixed  price  (8  tads 
j)er  picul)  to  certain  holders  of  a  Government  concession, 
who  on  their  port  are  bound  to  pay  2  taels  per  picul  iuto 
the  provincial  treasury. 

The  province  of  Kwang-tuug  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Hoo-iMn,  Keangse,  and  FtJi-ketn,  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the 
sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kumng  se.  It  contains  an  area  of 
79,i66  square  miles,  aud  is  divided  into  nine  prefectures  ; 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  about  19,174,030.  Its 
name,  which  signifies  "  East  of  Kwang,"  is  derived, 
accoi'ding  to  Chinese  writers,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  to 
the  east  of  the  old  province  of  Iloo-l-wang,  in  the  same  way 
that  Kwung-se  derives  its  name  from  its  jxisition  to  the 
WQst  of  Hoo-kwang.  £wi.ing-tung  extends  for  more  th.  i  COO 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  for  about  420  from  N.  to  S.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  hilly  region,  forming  part  as  it  does 
of  the  i\'an  Shan,  ranges.  These  mountains,  speaking 
generally,  trend  iu  a  north-east  and  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  are  divided  by  valleys  of  great  fertility.  The 
principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Se-keang,  which 
Las  been  already  described ;  the  FVi-heaiig,  or  North 
River,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the 
province,  and  after  a  southerly  course  joins  iW&ISekear.g 
at  San-thmuy  Eeen  ;  the  Tiing.leang,  or  East  Kiver,  which 
after  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  du'ection  from  its  source 
in  the  north-east  of  the  province,  ernpties  itself  into  the 
estuary  which  separates  the  city  of  Canton  from  the  sea ;  and 
the  nan  liiver,  which  runs  a  north  and  south  course  across 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  on  the  western  frontier  of  Fulirkeen,  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  China  Sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
oi  Stvaioto.  Kwang-lvng  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  very  con- 
olderable,  and  tlio  soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  extremely 
fertile.  ITio  principal  article  of  export  is  silk,  which  u 
produced  in  the  district  forming  the  river  delta,  extending 
:rom  Canton  to  Macao  and  having  its  apex  at  San-tlitcutf 
JTeen.  The  value  of  the  silk  aud  of  silken  manufactures, 
especially  textures  which  are  annually  exported  from 
Canton  in  foreign  bottoms,  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,000 
dollars.  Tea  is  also. grown  in  many  districts,  and  is 
exported  annually  to  the  amount  of  about  3,000,000  dollars ; 
cassia  lignea.  together  with  cassia  buds  aud  twigs  (from  tho 
sub-prefecture  of  Lo-ting,  150  miles  east  of  Canton), 
matting,  fire-crackers,  sugar,  and  p.ilmlcaf  fans,  which  aro 
annually  exported  to  the  number  o*f  4,000,000  or  5,000,000 
to  New  York  alone,  are  among  the  other  prominent  articles 
of  merchandize.  Sugar  ia'grown  en  the.  banks  of  almost 
all  tho  rivers,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  ground  under  cultiva- 
tion in  tho  districts  of  Fuan-yu,  Tung-kwan,  and  Tiang- 
c\!ng,'ia  occupied  by  sugar  plantations.  Out  of  the  total 
exports  from  (Suuioui  durmg  tho  year  1874,  which  amounted 
in  value  to  £4.307,739,  sugar  was  put  down  as  representing 
Xl,023,810.  Three  large  coal-fields  exist  in  tho  province, 
namely,  tho  Shaou-choto  Foo  field  in  tho  north ;  the  Jltni 
Ileen  field  distant  about  30  miles  from  Canton;  and  tho 
west  coast  field,  in  tho  south-west  The  last  is  by  far  the 
large  it  of  the  three,  and  cxteuda  over  tho  districts  of  I>'oo- 
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chuen,  Teeii-plh,  Yiing-keatig,  Yaug-chuen,  Gan-ping,  Kcu- 
ping,  Sin-hing,  JJo-shan,  Sin-hu>ang,  and  Sin-niiig.  The 
coal  from  the  two  first  named  fields  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
but  that  in  the  west  coast  field  is  of  a  more  valuable  kind. 
Iroji  ore  ia  found  in  about  twenty  diflferent  districts,  notably 
in  Tsing-yuen,  Tsung-fa.  Lung-mun,  and  Luh-fung.  None, 
howerer,  is  exported  in  its  raw  state,  as  all  which  is 
produced  is  manufactured  in  the  province,  and  principally 
at  Fat-ihaii,  which  has  been  called  the  Birmingham  of 
China.  The  Kwung-tuug  coast  abounds  with  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Uainan,  which  forms  part  of  the  prefec- 
ture of  Keung-chow  Foo.  This  island  extends  for  about 
100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  the  same  distance  from 
east  to  west  The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Hainan 
are  mountainous,  but  on  the  north  there  is  a  plain  of  some 
extent.  Oold  is  found  in  the  central  part ;  and  sugar,  cocoa 
nuts,  betel  nuts,  birds'  nedts,  and  agar  agar,  or  sea 
vegetable,  are  among  the  other  products  of  the  island.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  Keang-clu>w  'Foo  on  the  north 
coast  was  to  be  a  Treaty  Port,  and  it  is  now  about  to  be 
opened  to  trade.  lu  the  province  of  Kwung-tang  there 
are  two  Treaty  Ports,  namely,  Canton  and  Swatow.  At 
Canton  the  value  of  the  exports  carried  in  foreign  vessels 
during  the  year  1874  amounted  to  £4,672',128,  and  of 
imports  to  il, 985,701.  The  value  of  the  imports  to 
Sioatow  during  the  same  period  vraa  £3,317,297,  and  of 
the  exports  £1,310,321. 

The  province  of  Kwaig-te  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Kioei-cliovi  and  Hoo-nan,  on  the  R  by  Kioiing-tung,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Q  ulf  of  Tonquiu  and  Cochin-china,  and  ■  on  the 
W.  by  Yuu-nan.  It  covers  au  area  of  78,250  square  miles, 
and  its  population  is  estimated  at  7,313,895.  The 
provincial  capital  is  Kwei-Ung  Foo,  or  City  of  the  Forest 
of  Cinnamon  Trees,  and  there  are  besides  ten  prefecturol 
cities.  In  the  south  and  east  parts  of  the  province  the 
surface  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  north  the  mountains  are 
exchanged  for  hills  and  plains.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  St-keang,  the  course  of  which  has  been  described 
above,  and  the  Kwei-keang,  or  Cinnamon  Kiver,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  district  of  Ilhig-gun,  in  the  north  of  the 
province,  aud  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  the  Seang 
River,  which  flows  northward  through  Jloo-nan-  to  the 
Tnng-iing  I^lee.  The  Ktcei-lceang,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
a  southerly  course,  and  passes  the  ^iities  of  Kwei-lin,  Yang- 
to  Ueen,  Ping-ZO  Foo,  C/uiou-ping  Ileen,  aud  so  finds  its  way 
to  Woo-chow  Foo,  where  it  joins  the  waters  of  the  Se-Keang. 
Another  considerable  river  is  the  Leut-Keang,  or  Willow 
River,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Meaou- 
tsze,  in  the  district  of  Ynng-taung,  in  Ktoei-chow.  Leaving 
its  source  it  takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  aud  enters 
Kioang-n,  in  the  district  of  IIioae-yueH.  After  encircling 
the  city  of  that  name,  it  flows  south  as  far  as  Leuxhing 
Jleen,  where  it,  forms  a  junction  with  the  Lung-keang,  or 
Dragon  Eiver.  Adopting  the  trend  of  this  last-named 
stream,  which  has  its  head-waters  in  Yun-nan,  the  mingled 
flow  passes  eastward,  and  further  on  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  by  Lew-chow  Foo,  Woo-seuen  Heen,  and  Sin-chou> 
Fuo.  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Se-keang,  and 
thenceforth  changes  its  name  for  that  of  its  affluent. 

The  province  of  Kioei-cho{o  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sse- 
chiten,  on  the  E.  by  Hoonun,  on  the  S.  by  Ktcang-se,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Yun-nan.  It  contains  64,654  square  miles, 
aud  has  a  population  of  about  5.288,219.  Kwei-yang 
Foo  is  the  provincial  capital,  and  besides  this  there  are 
eleven  prefeetural  cities  in  the  province.  With  the 
exception  of  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kwei-yang 
Foo,  Ta-liiig  Foo.  and  Tsun-e  Foo.  in  the  central  and 
northern  regions,  the  province  may  be  described  as  moun- 
tainous. But  the  very  disturbed  state  in  which  it  has  been 
for  many  years  mnke'  it  difficult  to  gain  much  information 


about  it.  The  mountain  r&ngea  in  the  south  are  largely 
inhabited  by . Meaou-tsze,  who  are  the  original  owners  of 
the  soil,  and  who  have  been  goaded  into  a  state  of  rebellion 
by  the  oppression  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by 
the  Chinese  officials.  To  this  disturbing  cause  has  been 
added  also  another  by  the  spread  of  the  Mahometan 
rebellion  of  Yun-nan  into  some  of  the  south-westera 
districts  of  the  province.  The  devastating  effects  of  .these- 
civil  wars  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  trade  and  the 
prosperity  of  Kwei-chow.  The  climate  is  by  nature 
unhealthy,  the  supply  of  running  water  being  small,  audi 
that  of  stagnant  water,  from  which  arises  a  very  fatal 
malaria,  being  considerable  ;  but  it  is  at  the  present  time 
rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  the  number  of  corpses 
which  are  left  to  putrefy  in  the  fields.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  province  are  very  limited,  and  its  chief 
wealth  lies  in  its  minerails.  Copper,  silver,  lead,-  and  zinc  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  as  regards  quick- 
silver, Kwei-chow  is  probably  the  richest  country  ia 
the  world.  It  has  been  from  of  old  the  chief  product  of 
the  province,  and  the  belt  in  which  it  occurs  extends 
through  the  whole  province  from  south-west  to  north-east. 
One  of  the  principal  mining  districts  is  Kae  Chois,  in  the 
prefecture  of  Kwei-yang  Foo,  and  this  district  has  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  near  Wang-ping  Chom,  from 
which  place  it  can  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  shipped  to 
Hankow.  Cinnabar,-  realgar,  orpiment,  and  coal  form  the 
rest  of  the  mineral  products  of  JCwei-chow.  Wild  silk  ia 
another  valuable  article  of  export.  It  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  the  prefecture  of  Ttun-e  Foo,  \shore  three  kinds 
are  produced.  The  first  quality,  the  trade  in  which  is 
estimated  at  about  500,000  taelsa  year,  is  chiefly  exported 
to  Shen-se,  Skan-se,  and  Peking,  while  some  finds  its  way  to 
Seang-tan  aud  so  into  Kwang-se.  The  inferior  kinds  are 
locally  consumed. 

The  province  of  Yun-nan,  "  South  of  the  Clouds,"  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sie-chuen,  on  the  E.  by  Kwei-rhow  Tuo-i»»& 
and  Kwang-se.  on  the  S.  by  Burmah  aud  the  Lao  tribes, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Burmah  and  Tibet.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  107,969  square  miles,  but  though  thus  the  second 
largest  province  of  the  empire,  its  population  is  estimated 
at  only  6,561,320,  and  probably  this  number  is  at  the 
present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  long  continuance  and 
violent  extinction  of  the  Panthay  rebellion,  excessive.  The 
greater  part  of  the  province  may  be  said  to  consist  of  aa 
extensive  plateau,  containing  numerous  valley  plains, 
which  is  divided  in  the  northern  portion  by  mountain 
ranges  that  enter  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  pro- 
vince and  separate  the  waters  of  the  Kiu-shu-keang,  the 
Meihon,  and  the  Salwein.  ■  -,  Besides  Yun-nan  Foo,  the 
capital,  the  province  contains  twenty  prefeetural  cities, 
several  of  which — Tung-chven  Foo.  Yun-nan  Foo,  Ta-le 
Foo,  Yung<hang  Foo,  Taoo-hevnlg  Foo,  and  Litig-gan  Foo^ 
for  example — are  situated  in  the  valley  plains  just  spoken 
of.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meikon,  which  traverses 
the  province  from  north  to  south  on  its  way  to  the  China. 
Sea  through  Anam ;  the  Salwein,  which  runs  a  parallel 
course  through  its  western  portion;  the  Kin-tha-keang, 
which  runs  first  in  a  south-east  and  then  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  north  of  the  province ;  and  the  head* 
waters  of  the  Songka.  which  takes  its  rise  in  the.  south' 
eastern  part  of  the  province.  This  last-named  river  form* 
a  navigable  communication  from  Yun-nan  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tong-king  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  navi- 
gation commences  at  Jttan-kaou.  a  town  only  ten  days' 
journey  from  Yun-nan  Foo,  and  it  thus  affords  an  easy 
outlet  for  the  miniug  districts  of  eastern  and  southern 
Yun-nan.  There  are  two  large  lakes  in  the  province, 
— one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-le  Foo,  which  is  C4 
miles  in  length  by  6   miles   in  breadth,  and  'he   othe> 
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near  Yun-7ian  Fuo,  which  measures  from  70  to  80  miles  iu 
circumfereuce.  Several  important  roads  intersect  the  pro- 
viuce,  the  chief  of  which  are — 1  The  road  from  Yun-naii 
Foo  to  Bhamo  in  Burmah  via  Ta-le  Foo  (12  days),  Tdug- 
yuS  Cluiw  or  Momicn  (8  days),  and  Afunwi/ne, — an  easy  road 
as  far  as  Ta-!e  Foo,  but  beyond  this  city  the  mountain  ranges 
spukcn  of  above  present  obstacles  of  no  little  difficulty ;  2. 
The  road  from  Tci-lc  Foo  northwards  to  liaOiiiri  via,  Le-keany 
Foo,  which  thus  connects  western  Yun-nan  with  Tibet ;  3. 
The  road  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  Ste<huen,  from  Tale 
Ffi'j  to  Cliiii',l-too  Foo  viA  Niiiq-yuen  Fto  aud  Yu-c/mw  Foo  ; 
4.  The  road  from  Yun-nan  Fuo  to  iieu-cliow  Foo,  vift  Tuny- 
rhiien  Fuo  and  Chnnutuny  Fuo ;  5.  The  road  from  the 
Hxme  city  to  Wunj-piny  Chnir,  in  Kwet-c/iow,  viA  Kwei-yany 
Foo,  and  down  tlie  Yutui  Riocr  to  Chiinj-tlk  Fuo  iu  Hoo- 
nnii ;  and  0.  the  ancient  and  important  trade  road  to 
Canton.  This  route  connects  Yun-nan  Foo  with  Pik-se 
Foo,  iu  Ktoany-se,  on  the  Ciinl'ni  west  river,  a  land  journey 
which  occupies  abuut  twenty  days.  From  this  point  the 
river  furnishes  iu  ijuiet  times  au  easy  communication  with 
Canton,  but  of  late,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
/{miny-3'!,  tliis  route  has  beeu  little  used.  The  agricultural 
products  ot  the  province  are  fully  sufficieut  ti>  supply  the 
wants  of  the  iuhabitants.  but  its  chief  wealth  lies  in  the 
minerals  with  which  it  abounds.  On  this  subject  Baron 
vou  Richthofeu  says.  "  We  are  now  in  an  extremely 
remarkable  region,  which  is  highly  worthy  a  detailed 
examination,  because  a  great  variety  aud  quality  of  metal- 
liferous deposits  are  distributed  throughout  its  extent. 
Tlio  country  so  distinguished  comprohecds  nearly  the 
whole  of  Yunnan,  from  Ta-kwaii  ting  iu  the  north  to  Po-uih 
Foo  iu  the  south,  aud  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
jirovince  to  TUny-yui  Chow  (Moraion)  iu  the  west.  Besides, 
it  extends  across  the  Yany-fsie,  and  comprises  the  whole 
department  of  Niny-yuen  Foo,  till  Tsinyle  ILen,  a  district 
of  Ya-chow  Foo  ;  and  in  the  east,  the  district  of  Wei-ning 
Cliow  in  Ktoei-chow.  There  are  no  positive  indications  to 
bIiow  that  the  metalliferous  region  extends  beyond  those 
limits  to  the  south,  west,  aud  north,  but  this  is  different 
as  regards  the  direction  *.o  the  cast,  or  rather  uorth-ea.st. 
I  have  had  several  statements  given  me  conceruing  the 
occurrence  of  ores  of  copper  aud  silver  through  a  large 
portion  of  Kicei-chow  ;  but  as  no  mines  are  worked  outside 
of  Wei-niny  Cliow,  the  statement  cannot  be  considered  as 
proved.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  immo- 
•liately  adjoining  the  metalliferous  region  of  Yunnan  to 
the  northeast,  commences  a  belt  distinguished  by  the 
occurrence  of  quicksilver  and  its  ores.  It  extends  through 
the  whole  width  of  the  pruviuco  of  Ktni-i-hnn:  Quicksilver 
is  found  only  in  this  belt,  aud  nut  in  Yun-nan." 

iSilvor  and  gold  are  among  the  metals  produced  iu 
Yun-nan,  but  they  are  not  known  to  exist  in  any  large 
•luuntities.  Lead  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  province, 
and  indeed  the  area  through  which  copper,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  and  zinc  are  distributed  in  pufficicnt  quantities  to  make 
mining  answer,  comprises  at  least  Bli,000  square  miles. 
The  ores  are  generally  of  good  quality,  and  are  so  deposited 
a.1  to  be  easy  of  extraction.  Tea  from  Po-urh  Foo,  in 
Bouthern  Yunnan,  which  is  well  known  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  empire  ;  opi\ira  of  au  inferior  quality  ; 
medicines  iu  the  shape  not  only  of  herbs  and  roots,  but  also 
"f  fossil  shells,  bones,  teeth,  nud  various  products  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  aud  precious  stones,  principally  jado  aud 
rubies,  arc  nuions;  the  other  exports  from  Yunnan. 

The  imperial  iirnviuco  of  liliiny-kiny,  iu  southern 
Jlaucliuria.  is  b.iuuded  on  the  N.  by  Mongolia  and  Tsi-I$i- 
^ar  :  on  the  K.  by  the  newly-acquired  linssinn  province 
of  A  moor,  tho  Sim  of  Japan,  and  Corea  ;  on  the  S.  by 
Corcn.  tho  Yellow  Sea.  nud  the  Oulf  of  Loaou-tun^;  nud  on 
tU-  W.  by  .Mongoli.i.     It  occupies  an  area  of  43.(iO0  square 


miles,  and  contains  a  population  of  6,000,000.  Its  capital 
city  is  Moukden  (41°  -40'  N.  lat.,  130°  30'  E.  long.)  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  known,  Shiny-kiny,  "  the  Flourishing  Capital," 
or  iihin-yany  ;  and  besides  this  it  htfs  one  other  prefecturol 
city,  namely,  Kiu-ckow  Foo.  The  surface  of  the  province 
is  divided  between  plain  and  mountain,  the  latter  feature 
largely  predominating.  A  line  drawn  from  Kiny-cAdw 
Fuo  (41°  12'  N.  lat.,  121°  10'  E.  long.)  north-east  to 
Moiihhn,  and  then  south  by  west  through  Leaou-yang  and 
llid<hiny  to  Kai-chow  and  the  sea,  would  define  the  level 
country,  the  rest  of  the  province  consisting  of  mountains 
intersected  with  valleys.  A  large  portion  of  the  plain  being 
an  alluvial  deposit  is  extremely  fertile,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea  that  saline  exudation  so  common  in 
the  north  of  China  renders  futile  all  attempts  at  cultivation. 
To  the  north  and  east  of  this  district  run  numerous 
mountain  ranges,  for  the  most  part  in  a  north-and-southerly 
direction.  The  climate  of  Shiny-kiny  is  marked  by 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  summer  the  temperature 
varies  from  70°  to  90°,  and  in  winter  from  50°  above  to 
10°  below  zero.  The  mountain  scenery  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  such  as  arti 
common  in  England,  the  mountain  ash  being  the  only 
common  English  tree  which  is  there  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Leaou-ho  and 
the  Ta-yany-ho.  The  former  takes  its  rise  in  Mongolia, 
aud  after  running  an  easterly  course  for  about  400  miles, 
turus  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Leaoutuny,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ying- 
tszf,  up  to  which  town,  20  miles  from  the  bar,  the  river  is 
navigable  for  large  junks.  The  Ta-ijang-ho  rises  in  ths" 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  plain,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Yellow  Sea.  The  principal  roads  through  the  province 
are — 1st,  The  imperial  highway  from  Pekiny,  which  passes 
through  the  Great  Wall  at  Shan-hai-kwan,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pihchik-liio  Moxtkden,  and  after  leaving  this 
city  divides  into  three  branches — one  going  eastward  ti> 
Corea,  another  going  by  Kiiin  and  Alchuku  to  San-tiny, 
tho  limit  of  the  empire  in  this  direction,  while  a  third 
diverges  N.  by  W.  to  Fa-ktoo-mun,  thence  through  Mongolia 
to  Pe-tu-na,  and  then  to  Tsi-tsi-har,  Me/yen,  and  the 
Amoor ;  2d,  A  road  from  Ying  tsze  southward  to  Kin-chotr, 
iu  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  oi  Leaou-tung;  and  3d, 
a  road  from  the  same  point  iu  an  easterly  direction  to 
Fung-hvavg-ching  and  the  Gate  of  Corea.  The  Treaty 
Port  of  the  province  is  Neio<hwang,  but  owing  to  tho 
difficulty  of  reaching  this  town,  the  foreign  settlement  has 
beeu  established  at  Yinytszc.  During  1874  the  value  of 
goods  imported  into  this  port  was  2,433,135  taels,  and 
that  of  exports  was  1.753,543  taek  The  chief  agricultural 
products  of  Shiny  king  are  wheal,  barley,  millet,  oats, 
maize,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  Coal,  iron,  aud  gold 
are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  various  localities, 
but  as  yet  they  are  very  little  worked. 

Jliilory. 
Far  reaching  as  is  the  history  of  China,  it  yet  fails  to 
give  us  any  account  of  the  origin  of  tho  Chinese  race.  Its 
first  page  begins  by  describing  the  nucleus  of  the  nation  as 
a  little  horde  of  wanderers,  roving  among  the  forests  of 
Shan-se,  without  houses,  without  clothing,  without  fire  to 
dress  their  victuals,  and  subsisting  on  the  spoilb  of  the 
chase,  eked  out  with  roots  and  insects.  Investigation, 
however,  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  these  wanderers 
were  no  indigenous  sous  of  the  soil,  but  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  from  other  lands.  Some  believe  that  their  point 
of  departure  was  in  the  region  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Casi)ian  Sea,  and  that,  having  crossed  the  head  waters  of 
the  Oxus,  they  made  their  way  eastward  along  tho 
Houthcru  slopes  of  the  Tceu-shan.     But  however  this  may 
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be,  it  is  plain  that  as  they  journeyed  they  struck  on  the 
nortliem  course  of  the  Yellow  Eiver,  and  that  they 
followed  it3  stream,  on  the  eastern  bank,  as  it  trended  south 
as  far  as  Tung-kwan,  and  that  then,  turning  with  it  due 
eastward,  they  established  small  colonies  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  modem  province  of  Shan-se.  But  though 
these  immigrants  were  for  the  moment  wanderers  they 
brought  with  them  habits  of  settled  labour.  Some  traces 
are  discernible  which  might  possibly  be  accepted  aa 
evidences  that  the  Chinese  had  at  one  time  a  tendency  to 
a  nomadic  rather  than  to  an  agricultural  state  of  existence. 
lu  the  BooJc  of  Historical  Documents  the  governors  of  the 
province  are  called  "pastors"  and  "herdsmen,"  and 
Mencius  speaks  of  princes  generally  as  "  pastors  of  men." 
It  is  impossible  also  to  ovedook  the  identity  of  outline 
between  the  Chinese  house  and  the  sweeping  roof  sup- 
ported by  poles  of  the  Tatar  tent  j  and  it  Ls  said  that  when 
Jengiz  Klian  in  his  invasion  of  China  took  a  city,  hi^ 
soldiers  immediately  set  about  pulling  down  the  four  walU 
of  the  houses,  leaving  the  overhanging  roofs  supported  by 
the  wooden  columns, — by  whicb  process  they  converted  them 
into  excellent  tents  for  themselves  and  their  horses.  To 
some  extent  it  may  be  said,  too,  that  the  language  coun- 
tenances this  belief,  since  many  common  words  find  their 
expression  in  characters  of  wldch  the  hieroglyphics  for 
sheep  and  cattle  form  part  For  instance,  we  find  that 
the  character  ^,  meaning  truthfulness,  uprightness,  is 
composed  of  the  two  parts,  ^  and  ^,  or  "my  sheep," 
thus  apparently  pointing  to  a  time  when  the  ownership  of 
flocks  was  a  common  cause  of  dispute  ;  the  same  is  the  case 
also  with  the  character  ^,  cho,  "right,"  which  is  made  up 
of  Q,  Tsze,  "one's  own,"  and  f^,  yang,  "sheep,"  and  |^, 
Ts^ang,  "to  examine  and  judge  clearly,"  which  is  com- 
posed of  "g,  yen,  "words,"  or  to  talk,  and  ^,  "sheep," 
which  would  indicate  that  the  first  idea  of  a  judicial 
examiuation  arose  out  of  wranglings  about  sheep.  But 
notwithstanding  thes»  apparent  evidences  in  favonr  of  the 
Chinese  having  been  originally  a  nomadic  rather  than  an 
agricultural  people,  it  becomes  abundantly  evident  from 
the  earliest  records  they  possess  that  at  bU  events,  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  in  China,  they  settled  down  as 
agriculturists.  They  cultivated  grain  for  their  sustenance, 
and  flax,  which  they  wove  into  garments.  They  knew 
the  value  of  silk-worms  and  planted  the  mulberry  tree  ; 
they  developed  trade,  and  established  fairs  at  certain 
centres  in  their  districts.  Neither  were  they  destitute  of 
the  elements  of  intellectual  culture.  They  had  some  know- 
ledge of  astromony,  and  in  all  probability  they  brought 
with  them  an  acquaintanceship  with  hieroglyphic  writing ; 
at  all  events,  at  a  very  early  period,  we  hear  of  E  Yin 
(1743-1710  ac),  presenting  a  petition  in  writing  to  the 
king,  aud  there  is  no  surer  ground  for  the  belief  that  knotted 
cords  were  in  use  among  them  before  writing  was  invented 
than  there  is  for  the  legend,  that  the  forms  of  the  charac- 
ters were  first  suggested  to  Tsang-KeS  by  the  marks  on  the 
back  of  a  tortoisa 

The  possession  of  these  habits  and  acquirements  gave 
the  immigrants  a  great  advantage  cser  the  nations  of  the 
laud.  As  they  advanced  they  found  the  country  inhabited 
by  "fiery  dogs"  on  the  north,  "great  bowmen"  in  the 
east,  "the  ungovernable  vermin  "  on  the  south,  and  the 
•  mounted  warriors  "  on  the  west.  Differing  in  language, 
as  also  iu  every  other  respect,  from  the  invaders,  theae 
tribes  became  their  natural  enemies,  but  they  were  unable 
to  stand  against  the  '■  black-haired  race."  During  the 
first  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system 
of  government  we  hear  of  tEem  now  as  common  enemies 
of  the  Chinese,  and  now  as  temporary  allies  of  one  or 
anotlifir  of  the  8tat64  into  which  the  growing  kingdom  wm 


divided.  But  by  degrees  they  drop  out  of  the  nistoiy  of 
the  empire.  Step  by  step  they  were  driven  back  into  the 
less  inhabited  part?* ;  whole  tribes  were  transported,  others 
were  annihilated,  until  but  a  small  remnant  was  left. 
These  wanderers  sought  aud  found  refuge  from  their 
euemiea  in  the  laountaiuous  regions  of  Kwei-chow  aud 
Kwang-SB,  where  their  desueudants,  the  Meaou-tsze,  still 
maiutain  themselves  against  the  forces  of  China. 

It  was  an  ancient  belief  of  Chinese  writers  that  there  had 
existed  a  period  of  2,267,000  and  odd  years  between  the 
time  when  the  powers  of  Heaven  and  Earth  first  united  t>i 
produce  man  as  the  posse.-isor  of  the  soil  of  China,  and  tht 
time  of  Confucius.  This  having  been  accepted  as  a  fact,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  early  historians  to  invent  long 
lines  of  dynastic  rulers  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the 
creation  and  the  period  with  which  the  Book  of  Hislorieul 
Docwiients  commences.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  series  of 
ten  epochs  described  as  preceding  the  Chow  dynasty.  The 
events  connected  with  most  of  these  are  purely  fabnlon.j, 
and  it  is  not  until  we  come  down  to  the  eighth  period 
that  we  can  trace  any  glimmer,  however  obscured,  of 
history.  This,  we  are  told,  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  Tew-chaou  She  (the  Nest-hnving),  who,  if  such  a  man 
ever  existed,  was  pi-obably  one  of  the  first  of  those  who,  aa 
the  immigrants  increased  and  snultiplied,  was  chosen  tu 
direct  their  counsels  and  to  lead  their  armies.  This  chitf 
induced  them  to  settle  within  the  bend  of  ^he  Tellon 
River,  the  site  of  the  modem  province  of  Shan-fle,  and 
taught  them  to  make  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  Under 
the  next  chief,  Sny-jin  She  (the  Fire-producer),  the  grand 
discovery  of  fire  was  effected  by  the  accidental  friction  ol 
two  pieces  of  dry  wood.  He  tanght  the  people  to  look  up 
to  Teen,  the  great  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying 
power ;  and  he  invented  a  method  of  registering  time  and 
events,  by  making  certain  knots  on  thongs  or  cords  twisted 
out  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Next  to  him  followed  Yung- 
cbing  She,  and  then  Fuh-he,  who  separated  the  people  into 
classes  or  tribes,  giving  to  each  a  particular  name,  dis- 
covered iron,  appointed  certain  days  to  show  their  grati- 
tude to  heaven,  by  offering  the  first-fruits  of  the  eartli, 
and  invented  the  eight  diagrams  which  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Yih-ldng.  Fuh-he  reigned  115  years,  and  his 
tomb  is  shown  at  Chin-choo,  in  the  province  of  Shen-ee, 
at  this  day.  His  successor,  Chin-nung,  invented  the 
plough ;  and  from  that  moment  the  civHization  of  China 
proceeded  by  rapid  and  progressive  steps. 

As  the  early  history  of  every  ancient  people  is  more  oi 
less  vitiated  by  fable,  we  ought  not  to  be  more  fastidioua 
or  less  indulgent  towards  the  marvellous  in  that  of  China, 
than  we  are  towards  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman  history. 
The  main  facts  may  be  true,  though  the  details  are  iji- 
correct ;  and  though  the  accidental  discovery  of  fire  may 
not  have  happened  under  Suy-jin  She.  yet  it  probably  was 
first  comniirnicated  by  the  friction  of  two  sticks,  which  iit 
this  day  is  a  common  method  among  almost  .all  savages  t.i 
producing  fire.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  strictly  correc*;  thiil 
Fuh-he  made  the  accidental  discovery  of  iron,  by  having 
burnt  a  quantity  of  wood  on  a  bro^\n  earth,  any  more  than 
that  the  Phoenicians  discovered  the  mode  of  making  glass 
by  burning  green  wood  on  sand  ;  yet  it  is  not  improbabld 
that  some  such  processes  first  led  to  these  discoveries,  Ancl 
if  it  be  objected  against  the  history,  that  the  reign  of  113 
}ears  exceeds  the  usual  period  of  human  existence,  this  after 
all  is  as  nothing,  when  compared  ^\ith  the  conlempoi-aneous 
ones  recorded  in  biblical  history.  Thus,  also,  considerable 
allowances  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  scientific  discoveries 
of  Chin-nung  in  botany,  when  we  read  of  his  having  in 
one  day  discovered  no  less  than  seventy  different  speoiw 
of  plants  that  were  of  a  poisonous  nature,  aud  seventy 
othurs  that  were  antidotes  against  their  baneful  effectn. 
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The  next  Bovereign,  Hwang-te,  was  a  usurjwr;  but 
claring  bin  reign  tlie  Chinese  are  stated  to  have  siade  a 
very  rnpid  progress  in  the  arts  and  conveuiences  of  civilized 
life ;  and  to  his  lady,  Se-hng-she,  is  ascribed  the  honour 
of  having  first  observed  the  silk  produced  by  the  worms, 
of  havin»  unravelled  their  cocoons,  and  of  having  worked 
tho  tine  filaments  into  n  web  of  cloth.  The  tomb  of  II  wang-to 
is  also  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  province  of  Bhen-se. 

Bnt  with  the  reign  of  Yaou  (2356  b.o.)  wo  emerge  to 
flome  extent  from  the  mist  which  hangs  over  tho  earlier 
records  of  Cliina.  Here  Confucius  takes  up  the  strain, 
and  though  his  narrative  will  not  bear  criticioiu  it  yet 
fiirnidhed  us  with  some  historioal  data.  The  character  of 
Yaou  nnl  hLi  successor  Shnn  have  been  the  theme  of 
«very  writer  on  history  from  the  time  of  Confucius  down- 
wards. Bo  strong  was  the  force  of  tho  examples  they  set 
•that  virtue  pirvaded  the  land,  crime  was  nnkuown,  and  the 
u-vtion  increased  lu  size  and  prosperity.  Duriiig  the  reign 
■of  Yaou  the  empire  extended  from  23°  to  40^  N.  lat , 
and  from  the  (ith  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Pokint» 
to  the  10th  degree  east.  Ho  established  his  capital  al 
Ko-choo  in  Shan-tnng,  and  established  marts  and  fain 
■throughout  the  land.  After  his  death  ho  was  succeeded 
by  Shun,  who  for  some  yeard  had  shared  with  him  the 
Teaponsibilitiea  of  govemraout.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  "  Great "  Yu  was  employed  to  drain  oif  the  waters 
of  the  flood  which  had  visited  the  north  of  Cliina  in  con- 
eequence,  probably,  of  one  of  tho  numerous  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  Yellow  River.  Thid  work  he  accomplished 
after  having  expended  nine  years'  labour  upon  it,  and  as  a 
reward  for  this  and  other  services  he  was  raised  to  Ihe 
throne  on  the  death  of  Shun.  After  him  succeeded  a 
number  of  rulers,  each  one  loss  qualified  to  govern  than  tho 
last,  until  one  Ke3  (1818  B.C.)  ascended  the  throne.  In 
this  man  were  combined  all  the  worst  vices  of  kings.  Ho 
Tvas  licentious,  cruel,  faithless,  and  dissolute.  From  snch 
a  one  Heaven  withdrew  her  protection.  The  people  rose 
against  him,  and  having  swept  away  all  traces  of  him  and 
his  bloody  house,  they  proclaimed  tho  commencement  of  a 
now  dynasty,  to  be  called  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  their 
loader,  Tang,  they  named  the  first  emperor  of  the  new  lino 
■(1766  B.O.).  Aided  by  wise  counsellors,  this  monarch 
lestored  to  the  country  somo  of  its  former  prosperity.  But 
tho  same  fatnlity  which  attended  tho  descendants  of  Yu 
overtook  also  his  Buccessors.  They  became  self-indulgent 
and  effeminate.  They  lost  all  hold  on  the  affections  of  their 
people,  80  that  when  Chow,  aided  and  abetted  by  his 
consort  Ta-ko,  gave  vent  to  passions  of  a  more  than  usually 
cruel  and  debased  nature,  they  revolted,  and  Wcx^Wang 
ascended  the  throno  as  tho  first  emperor  of  ■  tho  Chow 
•dynasty.  Woc^-Wang  was  all  that  tradition  represents  the 
founders-  of  dyna-stios  to  have  been.  He  was  brave, 
talented,  and  virtuous,  but  ho  committed  tho  mistake  of 
dividing  his  kingdom  into  seventy-two  feudal  statM  in 
order  that  he  might  beatow  principalities  on  his  own 
relations  and  tho  doacendanta  of  former  emperors.  Tho 
fatal  result  of  this  subdivision  soon  became  obvious. 
Jealousies  sprang  up  among  tho  princes,  inteniecino  wars 
raged  unceasingly,  and  tho  allegiance  of  the  feudatories  to 
tho  central  authority  became  daily  weakened.  Nor  were 
the  enemies  of  tho  empire  confined  to  thoso  witiiin  its 
borders,  for,  during  the  reign  of  Muh  Wang  (936  B.a)  we 
ore  told  that  tho  Tatars,  of  whom  wo  now  hear  for  the  first 
timo,  taking  advantngo  of  tho  confusion  which  reignod 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  mado  predatory  incursions 
into  tho  states,  and  though  they  were  in\-arinbly  driven  off. 
yet  from  this  timo  they  remained  a  cunetant  source  of 
danger  and  annoyance  to  the  Chinese.  Such  was  tho  state 
of  the  empire,  distracted  by  internal  wars  and  haraasod  by 
the  attacks  of  a  foreign  foe,  when  Confucius   was  bom 


(651  B.a),  and  though  the  sage  devoted  his  lL''e  to  th( 
promulgation  of  ■virtao  and  the  right  principles  of  govern 
ment,  little  or  no  heed  was  at  the  time  paid  to~  liis 
remonstrances  and  exhortAtions,  and  he  died  (475  B.a)  in 
retirement,  a  neglected  and  disa)  pointed  man.  Neither  did 
the  efforts  of  Laon-teze,  who  was  a  few  years  senioc  to 
Confucius,  or  of  Meucius,  who  anoceeded  him  after  an 
interval  of  107  years,  meet  with  any  better  success. 
Disorder  was  rife  throughout  the  land,  and  the  authority 
of  the  central  Oovernnicnt  was  on  the  wane. 

Signs  now  began  to  appear  foreshadowing  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty.  During  the  reign  of  Wei-le6  AYaug,  the  brazen 
vessels  npon  which  Yu  had  engraved  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  observed  to  ehake  violently,* 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  mouutnin  fell  ncrosa  the  stream 
of  the  Yellow  Biver  causing  a  wide-spread  inundation. '  AS 
the  empire  became  tvertkened  by  internal  dissensions  BO 
much  tho  more  did  the  power  of  the  neighbouring  states 
increase.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  that  of  ThsiUj 
on  tho  north-west,  which,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
kingdom  of  .Chow  must  fall  t"  pieces,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  wars  undertaken  by  Tsoo  on  tie  south  and  Tsin 
tm  the  north  for  the  coveted  prize.  But  the  etruggle  was 
an  unequal  one.  The  superiority  of  Thsin  in  point  of  size, 
and  in  the  number  of  fighting-men  at  its  command,  carried 
all  before  it,  and  in  255  B.C.  Chaou-eeang  Wang,  having 
silenced  his  rivals,  possessed  himself  of  the  imperial  states. 
Thus  fell  the  Chow  dynaiity,  during  the  existence  of  which 
the  empire  may  have  said  to  have  been  extended  from  the 
33d  to  the  38th  parallels  of  latitude,  aud  from  the  106th  to 
the  119th  degree  of  loagitudc,  that  is  to  any,  it  included 
the  Bouthern  portions  of  tho  province  of  Chih4i,  Shan-se,  aud 
Shen-ee,  the  northern  portions  of  Eo-nan  and  Keang-soo, 
and  the  western  half  of  Shan-tung.  The  capital  was  fixed 
at  Chang-gau  Heen  in  Shen-pe.  But  though  virtually 
emperor,  Chaou-seang  Waag  abstained  from  adopting  the 
imperial  title,  and  he  died  in  '£61  b.o.,  leaving  his  sou 
Heaou-wSn  Wang  to  succeed  him.  iScarcely  was  this 
sovereign  seated  on  tho  throne  when  he  was  attacked  with 
a  fatal  illness,  and  after  a  reign  of  but  three  days  he 
became  "a  guest  in  heaven,"  and  Chaug-seang  Wang  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead.  The  only  title  to  fame  posse.'^seti 
by  this  monarch  was  that  he  was  the  father  of  one  of  the 
greatest  rulers  China  has  over  had.  As  he  was  himself  a 
man  of  no  mark,  it  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  country 
that  he  occupied  the  throne  for  only  three  years,  aud  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (246  b.o.),  ie  yielded  up  his-  earthly 
honours  to  Che  Hwang-te,  "  the  first  universal  emperor." 
This  sovereign  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throno,  but  young  as  he  was  he  epeedilr 
made  his  influence  everywhere  felt.  He  chose  Heen-yang, 
the  modern  Se-gan  Too,  es  his  capital,  and  built  there  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  was  the  wonder  aud  admiration 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  constructed  roads  through  tho 
empire,  he  formed  canals  und  erected  numerous  and  hand- 
some public  buildings.  Having  by  these  and  other  means 
settled  tho  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  he  turned  hia 
dttention  to  the  enemies  beyond  his  frontier.  Chief  among 
these  were  the  Heung-nOo  Tatars,  whose  attacks  had  for 
years  kept  the  Chinese  and  neighbouring  principalities  iu 
a  state  of  disquiet  Against  thess  foes  he  marched  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men  and  completely  routed  them, 
exterminating  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  China,  and' 
driving  tho  rest  into  the  mountains  of  Mongolia.  He  had 
no  sooner  returned  from  this  campaign  than  he  was  called 
upon  to  face  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Ho-nan,  vrhich  had 
beon  sot  on  foot  by  tlm  adherents  of  the  feudal  princee,  all 
of  whom  ho  had  dispossessed  when  he  reconstructed  tho 
empire  on  the  monarchical  principle.  Against  these  rebels 
hii  w^f■  as  successful  as  ho  had  been  aeainst  the  Heung-noo^ 
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and  B8  soon  as  peace  was  restored  he  marched  southwards 
to  subdue  the  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Nan:shan  ranges, 
that  is  to  say  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  provinces  of 
Fuh-keen,  Kwang-tung,  and  Kwang-se.  Having  accom- 
plished this  vast  undertaking,  he  returned  to  his  capital  to 
administer  the  empire  he  had  wifj,  the  limits  of  which 
■were  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  modern  Chiua  proper. 
One  monument  remains  to  the  present  day  to  bear 
■witness  to  his  enterprising  energy.  Fiuding  that  the 
northern  states  of  Thsin,  Chaou,  and  Yen  were  building 
lines  of  fortification  along  their  northern  frontier  for  pro- 
tection against  the  incursions  of  the  Heung-noo,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  one  gigantic  wall,  which  was  to 
stretch  across  the  whole  northern  limit  of  the  huge  empire 
from  the  sea  to  the  furthest  western  corner  of  the  modero 
province  of  Kan-suh.  This  work  was  begun  under  his 
immediate  supervision  in  214  B.C.,  but  though  it  was 
energetically  proceeded  with,  he  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. Notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  done  for  the 
country  he  was  very  unpopular  with  the  upper  classes. 
He  was  a  reformer,  and  reformers  were  as  distasteful  to  the 
Chinamen  of  that  time  as  to  those  of  to-day,  and  schoolmen 
and  pedants  were  for  ever  holding  up  to  the  admiration  of 
the  people  the  heroes  of  the  feudal  times  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  they  administered.  This  doctrine  was 
fall  of  danger  to  the  state,  and  Che  Hwang-te  therefore 
determined  to  break  once  and  for  all  wit.h  the  past.  To 
this  end  he  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  books  having 
reference  to  the  past  history  of  the  empire.  This  decree 
was  almost  universally  carried  out,  and  many  scholars  were 
put  to  death  for  failing  in  obedience  to  it.  The  measure, 
however,  ■widened  the  breach  between  the  emperor  and 
the  upper  classes,  and  whea,  on  his  death,  in  210  B.C.,  his 
son  Urh-she  Hwang-te  ascended  the  throne,  the  wide-spread 
discontent  broke  out  into  tumults.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  confusion  which  thus  arose,  the  princes  who  had  been 
dispossessed  by  Che  Hwaug-te  again  attempted  to  regain 
the  thrones  they  had  lost.  Unlike  his  father,  Urh-she 
Hwang-te  was  quite  unable  to  grapple  with  troublous 
times.  He  was  a  weak  and  debaucbod  youth,  and.  was 
murdered  after  having  offered  a  feeble  resistance  to  his 
enemies.  His  son  Tszeyung  thereupon  surrendered  him- 
self to  Lew  Pang,  one  of  the  two  generals,  who  at  that 
time  were  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Heang  Yu, 
the  other  chieftain,  who  was  as  blood-thirsty  as  Lew 
Pang  was  merciful,  and  who  instantly  put  him  to  death 
along  with  all  his  family  and  associates.  The  rivalry 
between  these  two  chieftains  broke  out  into  open  warfare 
almost  immediately  after  this  event,  on  Heang  Yu  usurp- 
ing to  himself  imperial  honours.  For  five  years  war  raged 
between  the  two  combatants,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Lew  Pang  was  left  master  of  the  field  after  a  decisive 
battle  before  Woo-keang,  in  which  Heang  Yu  was  slain. 
Lew  Pang  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  (206  B.C.)  under 
the  title  of  Kaou-te,  and  the  new  line  was  styled  the  Hau 
dynasty. 

On  asceuding  the  throne  Kaou-te  established  his  capital 
at  Lo-yaug  in  Ho-nan,  and  afterwards  removed  it  to 
Chang-gan  in  Shen-se.  Having  founded  his  right  to 
rebel  on  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  laws  promulgated  by 
Che  Hwaug-te,  he  abolished  the  ordinances  of  Thsiu.  with 
the  exception  of  that  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the 
books — for,  like  his  great  predecessor,  he  dreaded  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Literati — and  he  exchanged  the 
worship  of  the  gods  of  the  soil  of  Thsin  for  that  of  those 
of  Han,  his  native  state.  His  successor,  however,  gave 
every  encouragement  to  literature,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  texts  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  Che  Hwang-te.     In  this  the  commission 


was  very  successful.  It  was  discovered  that  in  many  cases 
the  law  had  been  evaded,  and  numerous  books  which  had 
ceased  to  have  any  corporeal  being  were  found  to  exist  on 
the  tablets  of  the  memories  of  scholars.  This  new  period 
of  literary  activity  added  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
empire.  There  was  peace  within  its  borders,  and  its 
frontiers  remained  unchallenged,  except  occasionally  by  the 
Heung-noo,  who  suffered  many  and  severe  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  generals.  Thwarted,  therefore,  in 
their  attacks  on  China,  these  incorrigible  marauders  turned 
their  attention  to  the  kingdom  of  Yu6-che,  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  western  extremity  of  Shen-se,  and  after 
much  fighting  drove  their  ■victims  along  the  Teen-shan 
nan-loo  to  modern  Western  Tartary,  that  is  to  say,  the 
territory  between  Turkestan  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
position  of  affairs  suggested  to  the  emperor  the  idea  of 
forming  an  ofl"ensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Yu6- 
che  against  the  Heung-noo.  With  this  object  an  ambas- 
sador was  sent  to  Western  Tartary,  who,  after  having 
been  twice  imprisoned  by  the  Heung-noo,  returned  with 
no  more  beneficial  result  than  that  his  embassy  was 
the  means  of  introducing  silk  into  Europe.  However, 
in  121  B.C.,  the  reigning  emperor,  Woo-te,  sent  an 
expedition  against  the  Heung-noo,  and  completely  de- 
feated them.  The  conquered  people  tendered  their  sub- 
mission to  the  victors,  and  the  Chinese  established 
colonies,  built  towns,  and  appointed  governors  in  the 
vanquished  provinces.  From  this  time  the  power  of  the 
Heung-noo  began  to  wane.  Dissension  broke  out  among 
their  different  chieftains,  and  in  93  a.d.  they  were  com- 
pletely driven  out  of  Eastern  Asia^  and  the  3d  century 
witnessed  their  flight  into  the  district  north-east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  now  occupied  by  the  Kirghese,  a  broken  and 
impotent  remnant.  Few  Chinese  dynasties  have  lasted 
much  more  than  two  centuries,  and  the  first  Han  dynasty 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  a  notable  rebel,  one  Wang  Mang,  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  infant  successor  of  Ping-te  (1  A.D.),  and 
iu  9  A.D.  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He,  however,  at 
best  only  gained  the  suffrages  of  a  portion  of  the  nation, 
and  before  long  his  oppressive  acts  estranged  even  these 
supporters  frorn  him.  In  23  A.D.  Lew  Sew  headed  a 
formidable  rising  againt  him  and  completely  defeated  hint. 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  die  by  the  hands  of  his 
followers.  In  a  revolt  of  his  remaining  troops  his  head 
was  struck  from  his  shoulders,  and  his  body  was  torn  iu 
pieces  by  his  own  soldiery. 

His  opponent.  Lew  Sew,  was  now  proclaimed  emperor 
under  the  title  of  Kwang-woo-te.  and  in  consequence  of  his 
fixing  on  Lo-yang  in  Ho-nan  as  his  capital,  the  line  of 
which  he  was  the  first  emperor  became  known  as  the 
Eastern  Han  dynasty.  Within  this  period  are  embraced 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  China. 
During  the  reign  of  his  successor  Ming-te,  65  a.d..  Buddhism 
was  introduced  from  India  into  China,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  celebrated  General  Pan  Chaou  was  sent  on  a 
embassy  to  the  kii,g  of  Sheu-shen.  a  small  state  of 
Turkestan,  near  the  modern  Pidjau.  So  successful  was 
he  in  his  mission,  that  before  long  he' added  the  states  of 
Shen-sheu.  Khoten,  Kuche,  and  Kashgar  as  apanages  to 
the  Chinese  crown.  But  in  accordance  •  with  precedent, 
after  a  time  the  glory  of  the  dynasDy  became  dimmed. 
Disturbances  occurred  in  the  provinces,  and.  in  173.  a 
virulent  pestilence  broke  out  which  held  possession  of  the 
country  for  eleven  years.  A  magical  cure  for  this  plague 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Taouist  priest  named 
Chang  Keo.  who  made  so  good  a  use  of  his  discovery  that 
in  a  single  month  he  had  gained  a  sufficiently  large 
following  to  enable  him  to  gain  possession  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  empire.      He  was,  however,  opposed  and 
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;lufeated  by  Tdoou  Tsaou,  another  aspirant  to  imperial 
honours,  whoso  son,  Tsaou  Pei,  on  tho  death  of  Hcon-to 
(220  A.D.),  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  adopting  the  title 
of  Wei  SB  the  appellation  of  his  dynasty.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  were  two  other  Richmonds  in  tho  field,  Lew  Pei 
and  Sun  Keuen,  and  tho  strength  of  these  three  adventurers 
were  so  nearly  equal  that  they  agreed  to  divide  the  empire 
between  them.  T^aou  Pei,  under  the  title  of  Win-te,  ruled 
over  the  kingdom  of  Wei  (220),  which  occupied  tho  whole 
of  the  central  and  northern  portion  of  China.  Low  Pei 
established  the  Shuh  llan  dynasty  iu  the  modern  province 
of  Sze-chuen  (221),  and  called  himself  Chaou-liJiS-te ; 
and  to  Sun  Kcuen  Khan  fell  tho  southern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  from  the  Yang-tszo  Kcang  south-wards, 
including  the  modern  Tonquin,  which  ho  formed  into 
the  kingdom  of  Woo  with  Nanking  for  hb  capital,  and 
adopted  for  himself  the  imperial    stylo  of  Tate   (222 

A.D.) 

But  Cliina  during  the  period  of  the  "  Three  Kingdoms  " 
was  a  houso  divided  against  itself.  Rivalries,  tho  seedi 
of  which  had  been  sown  at  the  .time  of  tho  partition 
of  territory,  broko  out  more  fiercely  aj  soon  as  the 
courts  were  established.  Lew  Pei,  as  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Han,  looked  upon  himself  as  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  ho  despatched  an  army  under 
the  command  of  tho  celebrated  general  Choo-ko  Leang  to 
support  his  claims.  This  army  was  ruet  by  an  opposing 
force  under  the  Wei  commander  Szo-ma  E,  of  whom 
Chinese  historians  say  that  "  he  led  armies  like  a  god," 
and  who,  by  adopting  a  Fabian  policy,  completely  dis- 
comfited his  adversary.  But  the  close  of  this  campaign 
brought  no  peace  to  the  country.  Wars  became  chronic, 
and  by  degrees  the  reins  of  power  slipped  out  of  the 
hands  of  emperors  into  Ihoso  of  their  generals.  Foremost 
among  these  woro  the  members  of  the  Szc-ma  family  of  Wei. 
Sze-ma  E  left  a  son,  Sze-ma  Chaou,  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished than  he  was  himself,  and  when  Sze-ma  Chaou  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  his  honours  descended  to  Sze-ma 
Yen,  who,  finding  the  county  ripe  for  a  change,  deposed 
tho  ruling  sovereign  of  Wei,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
of  China  (265  a.d.)  His  dynasty  ho  styled  the  Western 
Tsin  dynasty,  and  ho  adopted  for  himself  the  title  of 
Woo-te.  The  most  noticeable  event  in  this  reign  was  tho 
advent  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in 
284.  For  some  years  the  neighbouring  states  appear  to 
have  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  Houso  of  Wei 
to  that  of  Tsin.  But  the  condition  of  China  at  this  time 
was  such  that  no  government  could  stand  unless  admin- 
istered by  an  able  and  powerful  chief.  Woo-te's  successors 
failing  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  the  country  soon  fell  again 
into  disorder.  Tho  Houng-noo.  encouraged  by  the  decad- 
ence of  the  Chinese  power,  renewed  incursions  into  tho 
ompir«  at  tie  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  in  the 
confusion  which  followed  on  these  attacks  from  without  as 
well  as  those  thot  were  distracting  tho  country  from  within, 
an  adventurer  named  Low  Yuen  established  himself  (in 
311)  as  emperor,  first  at  Ping-yang  in  Phan-so  and  after- 
wards in  Lo-yang  and  Chang-gan.  The  hi»tory  of  this 
period  is  very  chaotic.  Numerous  states  sprung  up  into 
existence,  some  founded  by  tho  Heung-noo,  and  othors  by 
the  Seen-po  tribe,  a  Tungusic  clan  inhabiting  a  territory  to 
the  north  of  China,  and  who  afterwards  established  tho 
Leaoa  dynasty  in  China.  The  hand  of  every  man  was 
against  his  neighbour.  Nothing  was  lasting ;  and  in  419 
the  Eastern  Tsin  dynasty,  which  had  dragged  on  a 
chequered  existence  for  nearly  a  century,  came  to  an  end, 
and  with  it  disappeared  for  close  on  two  hundred  years  all 
semblance  of  united  authority.  The  country  becomo 
divided  into  two  parts,  tho  north  and  tho  south.  In  the 
ourtti.  foi'T   faroiUea  reigned  successively,  two  of   which 


were  of  Seen-pe  origin,  viz.,  the  Wei  and  the  How  Chow, 
tho  other  two,  tho  Pih  Tae  and  the  How  Leang,  being 
Chinese.  In  tho  south  five  differcut  houses  supplied  rulers, 
who  were  all  of  Chinese  descent. 

This  period  of  disorder  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Suydynasty  (590).  Among  the  oflScLils 
of  the  ephemeral  dynasty  of  Chow  was  one  Yang  Keen, 
who  on  his  daughter  becoming  empress  (578)  was  created 
duke  of  Suy.  Meanwhile,  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
overturn  the  reigning  houso,  and,  as  has  so  often  happened 
in  tho  history  of  China,  ho  had  not  long  to  wait.  Tho 
last  of  the  houso  of  Chin  was  as  weak  and  profligate  as 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Uim  Yang  Keen  deposed  and 
immediately  ascended  the  throne  (590).  The  country, 
weary  of  contention,  was  only  too  glad  to  acknowledgj 
his  undivided  authority ;  and  during  the  sijcteeu  years  of 
his  reign  the  internal  affairs  of  China  were  comparatively 
peaceably  and  pro.sperously  administered.  The  emperor 
instituted  a  new  and  improved  code  of  laws,  and  showed 
his  respect  for  literature  by  adding  6000  volumes  to  tho 
10,000  which  composed  the  imperial  library.  Abroad,  his 
policy  was  equally  successful  lie  defeated  the  Tatars  and 
chastised  the  Coroans,  who  were  disposed  to  throw  asido 
his  authority.  The  only  scene  of  disorder  was  in  his  owu 
household.  His  sons  were  unruly  and  violent,  and  after 
his  death,  in  604,  his  second  son  forced  the  heir  to  the 
throue  to  strangle  himself,  and  then  instantly  assumed  tho 
imperial  yellow.  At  first  this  usurper,  Yang-to,  gave  him- 
self up  to  every  species  of  debauchery,  but  wearying  of 
sensual  lusts,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  for  conquest.  Ho 
sent  expeditions  against  the  Tatars,  and  regained  some  of 
the  influence  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Cliina  in 
Central  Asia.  He  himself  headed  an  expedition  against  tho 
Ouigours  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  his  generals  annexed 
tho  Lew  Kcw  Island  to  tho  imperial  crown.  During  his 
reign  the  volumes  in  tho  imperial  library  were  increased  to 
54,000,  and  ho  spent  vast  sumj  in  erecting  a  magnificent 
palace  at  Lo-yang,  and  in  constructing  unprofitable  canals. 
These  and  other  extravagances  laid  so  heavy  a  burden  on 
the  country  that  discontent  began  again  to  prevail,  ond  ou 
tho  emperor's  return  from  a  succesrfid  expedition  against 
tho  Coreans,  he  found  the  empire  divided  into  rebellious 
factions.  In  the  turmoil  which  followed  General  Le  Yuen 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  by 
assassination  this  man  set  Kung-te,  the  rightful  heir,  ou 
tho  throne  (6 1 7)  until  such  time  a?  he  should  have  matured 
his  schemes.  In  the  following  year  a  dose  of  poison 
vacated  the  throne,  and  I^o  Yuen  forthwith  assumed  tie 
imperial  sceptre,  and  proclaimed  himself  as  Tai-tsung  I  lo 
first  emperor  of  tho  Tang  dynasty.  At  this  lime  the  Tuika 
were  at  the  height  of  tlicir  power  in  Asia,  and  Tai-tsung 
was  glad  to  jiurchase  their  alliance  with  money  as  tho 
Emperor  Justinian  hnd  been  in  558.  But  d'vLjiono 
weakened  the  power  of  this  mighty  horde,  and  Tai-tsung, 
taking  advantage  of  tho  opportunity,  regained  much  of  tho 
position  in  Central  Asia  which  had  formerly  been  held  by 
China.  In  C40.  Ilamil,  Turfnn,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ouigour 
territory  were  again  included  within  the  Chinese  frontier, 
and  four  military  governorships  were  appointed  in  Central 
Asio,  viz.,  at  KuchiS,  Khoten,  Kharaatan,  and  Kashgar. 
At  the  same  tinio  the  frontier  was  extended  as  far  as 
Eastern  Persia  and  tho  Caspian  Sea.  So  great  was  now 
the  fame  of  China,  that  ambassadors  from  Ncpaul,  ilagadha, 
Persia,  and  Home  (G43)  came  to  pay  their  court  to  tho 
Great  Khan.  Before  this  time,  in  C35,  a  Ncstorian  priest, 
0-lo-peen  by  name,  arrived  from  Bome.  who  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  tho  emperor  that  ho  built  for  him  a  church, 
and  apiioiuted  twentj-  prie.sis  to  perform  the  servias 
Subsequently,  on  the  death  of  Tai-t«ung  (649),  we  find  tho 
strange  phenomenon  of  tho  imperial  power  seized  upon  by 
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a  woman  in  a  conutry  where  women  were  regarded  as 
little  else  than  slaves.  On  the  accession  of  Kacu-tsung 
(650)  his  wife,  Woo  How,  gained  supreme  influeuca  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  on  the  death  of  her  heisband  in 
6S3  she  set  aside  his  lawfid  successor,  Chung-tsung,  and 
took  possession  of  the  throne.  Nor  was  she  unequal  to  the 
office  she  had  usurped.  She  governed  the  empire  with 
discretion,  and  her  armies  defeated  the  Tibetans,  who  had 
latterly  gained  possession  of  Kuchfi.  Khoten,  and  Kashgar. 
Thus  she  re-established  the  imperial  government  in  the 
west,  and  her  generab  proveil  themselves  victorious  over 
the  Khitan  in  the  north-east.  On  her  death,  in  705, 
Chung-tsung  partially  left  the  obacimty  iu  which  he  had 
lived  during  his  mother's  reign.  But  his  wife,  desiring  to 
play  a  similar  r$(e  to  that  enjoyed  by  her  mother-in-law, 
poisoned  bim  and  set  Lis  son.  Juy-tsung  (710),  on  the 
throne.  This  monarch,  who  was  weak  and  vicious,  reigned 
but  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Yuen-tsung  (713), 
who  was  ia  soma  respects  an  eubghtened  and  able  prince. 
He  busied  himself  with  introducing  reform  into  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged  literature 
and  learning  with  wisdom  and  discretion.  During  his 
reign  the  king  of  Khokaud  applied  to  him  for  aid  against 
the  Tibetans  and  Arabs,  who  were  advancing  to  attack 
him.  Yuen-tsung  promptly  sent  an  army  to  his  succour, 
and  the  aggressors  were  completely  defeated.  In  a  war 
with  the  Khitans  in  the  north-east  ha  was  not  so  success- 
ful ;  and  in  the  disorder  which  irose  in  consequence  of  the 
inva.sion  of  the  northern  provinces  by  these  formidable 
neighbours.  General  Oan  Luh-shan,  an  officer  of  Turkish 
descent,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolt,  and  having 
Becnred  Tung-kwan  on  the  YeUow  Kiver,  advanced  on 
Chang-gan.  In  this  emergency  the  emperor  fled,  and 
pkced  his  son,  Suh-tsung,  on  the  throne  (756).  This 
sovereign  summoned  to  his  aid  the  forces  of  the  kings  of 
Khoten  and  Khokand,  of  the  ptate  of  Bokhara,  of  the 
Uuigours,  and  of  the  Arabs,  and  with  these  allies  he  com- 
jilctely  defeated  Oan  Luh-shan  and  suppressed  the  rebellion. 
The  promise  held  out  by  this  energetic  beginning  of  hii 
reign  was  not  fulfilled  by  his  later  career.  He  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  women  and  ennnchs  of  his  harem,  and 
died  unregretted  in  762.  During  the  following  reigns  the 
Tibetans  made  constant  incursions  into'  the  western  pro 
vincea  of  the  empiie,  and  Tai-tsung  (763-780),  was;  com- 
j.elled  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  the  Ouigonrs  against 
those  intruders  by  giving  a  Chinese  princess  as  wife  to 
the  Khan.  At  this  epoch  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace 
succeeded  in  gaining  an  unwonted  degree  of  power,  and 
several  of  the  subsequent  emperors  fell  victims  to  their 
plots. 

The  history  of  tMs  and  the  following  century  is  for  the 
most  part  a  monotonous  record  of  feeble  Governments,  low 
and  vicious  intrigues,  oppressions,  and  rebellions.  Almost 
the  only  relief  in  the  constant  rounds  of  these  scenes 
towards  the  close  of  the  Tang  dynasty  was  the  iconoclastic 
policy  of  Woo-tsung  (841-847).  Viewing  the  increase  of 
monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  as  an  evO,  he 
pbolished  all  temples,  closed  the  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
land  sent  the  inmates  back  to  their  families.  Foreign 
|)rie8t3  were  subjected  to  the  same  repressive  legislation, 
pud  Christians,  Buddhists,  and  Magi  were  bidden  to  turn 
itheir  faces  westward  in  the  direction  of  the  places  from 
•whence  they  came.  With  his  death  terminated  also  this 
|iolicy.  Buddhism  again  revived  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  E-tsung  (860-874),  who,  having  had  the  honour 
to  disc'o'  a  bone  of  Buddha,  brought  it  to  the  capital  in 
great  state.  By  CGcstant  internal  dissensions  and  outbreaks 
the  empire  became  so  weateaed  that  the  prince  of  Leang 
found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
in  907  he  assumed  the  imperial  yellow  with  the  title  of 


Tai-tsoo,  the  first  emperor  of  the  later  Leang  dynasty. 
Thus  ended  the  Tang  dynasty,  which  ia  regarded  aa  being 
the  Golden  Age  of  literature. 

Five  dynasties,  viz.,  the  Later  Leang,  the  Later  Tang, 
the  Later  Tain,  the  Later  Uan,  and  the  Later  Chow  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  quick  succession  between  the  years 
907  and  9C0.  But  though  the  mouarcha  of  these  lines 
nominally  hold  sway  over  the  empire,  their  real  power 
was  confined  to  very  narrow  limits.  The  disorders  which 
were  rife  during  the  time  when  the  Tang  dynasty  waa 
tottering  to  its  fall  fostered  the  development  of  indepen- 
dent states^  and  so  arose  Leang  in  Eo-nan  and  Shan-tung, 
Ko  in  Sheo-ee,  Hwai-nan  in  Keang-nan,  Chow  in  Sze- 
chuen  and  parts  of  Shen-ae  and  Boo-kwang,  Woo-pi3  i» 
Chg-keang,  Tiioo  and  King-nan  in  Hoo-kwang,  Ling-nan 
in  Kwang-tung,  and  the  Ouigonrs  in  Tangout. 

A  partial  end  wtis  made  to  this  recognized  disorganiza- 
tion when,  in  960,  General  Chaou  Kwang-yin  was  pro- 
claimed by  acclamation  of  the  army  emperor  in  succession 
to  the  youthful  Kung-te,  who  was  compelled  to  vacate  the 
throne  to  make  way  for  his  quondam  lieutenant.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  justified  the  exchanga  It 
required  a  strong  hand  to  weld  together  again  the  different 
parts  into  which  the  empire  had  been  divided,  and  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  Khitan  Tatars,  whose  rule  at  this  period 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Manchuria  and  Leaon-tung. 
Against  these  aggressive  neighbours  Tai-tsoo  ni  Chaou 
Kwang-yjn  directed  his  best  efforts  with  varying  success, 
and  he  died  in  976,  while  the  war  was  still  being  waged. 
His  son  Tai-tsnng  (976-997)  entered  on  the  campaign 
with  energy,  but  in  the  end  was  compelled  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Khitans.  His  successor,  Chin-tsnng  (997— 
1022),  descended  a  step  lower  in  his  dealings  with  them, 
and  agreed  to  pay  them  a  tribute  to  induce  them  to  abstain 
froD  their  incursions.  Probably  this  tribute  was  not  sent 
regularly;  at  all  events,  under  Jin-tsung  (1023-1064),  the 
Khitans  again  threatened  to  invade  the  empii'e,  and  were 
only  persuaded  to  forego  their  intention  by  the  emperor 
promising  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute  of  200,000  taela 
of  silver,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  silken  piece  goods. 
Neither  was  this  arrangement  long  binding,  and  so  formid- 
able were  the  advances  made  by  the  Tatars  in  the  next 
and  following  reign,  that  Hwuy-tsung  (1101-1126)  invited 
the  N"eu-che  Tatars  to  expel  the  Eiliitans  from  Leaou-tung. 
The  call  was  readily  responded  to ;  the  service  was  effectu- 
ally performed,  but  having  once  possessed  themselves  of  tho 
country  they  declined  to  yield  it  to  the  Chinese,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  still  more  aggressive  neighbour  was 
established  on  the  north- eastern  frontier  of  China.  Without 
delay  the  Neu-che  or  Kins,  as  they  now  styled  themselves, 
overran  the  provinces  of  Chih-li,  Shen-se,  Shan-se,  and 
Ho-nan,  and  during  the  reign  of  Kaou-tsung  (1127-1163) 
they  advanced  their  conquests  to  the  line  of  the  Yaug-toze 
Keang. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Mongols  began  to- 
acquire  power  iu  Eastern  Asia,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century  they  invaded  the  north-western  frontier 
of  China  and  the  principality  of  Hea,  which  at  that  time 
consisted  of  the  modem  provinces  of  Shen-se  and  Kan- 
suh.  To  purchase  the  good-will  of  these  subjects  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  the  king  of  Hea  agreed  to  pay  them  a  tribute, 
and  gave  a  princess  in  marriage  to  their  ruler.  Hitherto 
the  Mongols  had  been  vassals  of  the  Kin  Tatars,  but  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  power  indisposed  them  to  remain 
tributaries  of  any  monarch,  and  in  consequence  of  adisputo 
with  the  Emperor  Wei-chaou  Wang,  Jenghiz  Khan  deter- 
mined to  invade  the  Kin  province  of  Leaou-tung.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  aided  by  the  foUowera  of  the  Khitan 
leader  Yay-lu  Tsoo-tsai,  and  in  alliance  with  this  general 
he  captured  Leaou-yang  the  capital  city      After  an  unsuo 
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cessful  invasion  of  China  in  1212,  Jongbix  Khan  renewed 
the  attack  in  tlio  following  year  and  completely  defeated 
the  Kins.  In  the  con^isiou  which  followed  the  emperor 
was  murdered  by  his  generals,  and  Seuen-tsung  ascended 
the  throne.  But  the  change  of  niler  brought  uo  better 
fortune  to  the  ICin  cause,  Jenghiz  Khan  divided  his  armies 
into  four  divisions,  and  made  a  general  advance  southwards. 
With  resistless  forco  his  soldiers  swept  over  the  provinces  of 
Ho-nan,  Chih-li,  and  Shan-tung,  de.stroying  in  their  course 
upwards  of  ninety  cities,  and  spreading  desolatiun  every- 
where. It  was  their  boast  that  a  horseman  might  ride 
without  stumbling  over  the  sites  where  those  cities  had 
stood.  Panic-stricken  by  the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  the  emperor  moved  his  court  to  Kai-fung  Foo,  much 
against  the  Advice  of  his  ministers,  who  foresaw  the 
disastrous  effect  this  retreat  would  have  on  the  fortunes  of 
Kin.  And  now,  as  foes  advanced,  friends  fell  oflt  from  the 
tottering  house.  The  state  of  Sung,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  paid  tribute,  now  declined  to  recognize  Kin  as  its 
feudal  chief,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  declared  war 
against  its  quondam  ally.  Sfeanflhilej^  in  1215,  Yay-Ki 
Tsoo-tsai  advanced  into  China  by  the  Shau-hai  Kwan,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Peking,  which  until  then  was  one  of 
the  few  cities  in  Chih-li  which  remained  to  Kin.  After  this 
victory  his  noblc9-wi.shcd  him  to  proclaim  himself  emperor, 
but  he  refused,  being  mindful  of  an  oath  which  he  had 
sworn  to  Jenghiz  Khan.  In  1216  Tung-kwan,  a  pass 
in  the  mountains  between  the  frontier  of  Ho-nan  and 
Shen-se,  which  in  the  history  of  China  has  been  the  scene 
of  numerous  dynastic  battles,  forming  as  it  docs  the 
only  gateway  between  Eastern  and  Western  Cliina, 
was  taken  .by  the  imaders.  Year  after  year  the  war 
dragged  on,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Kins  growing 
weaker  and  weaker.  In  1220  Tsenan  Foo  the  capital  of 
fihan-tung  was  taken,  and  five  years  later-  Jenghiz  Khan 
marched  an  army  westward  into  Hea  and  completely  con- 
(•[uored  the  forces  of  the  king  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  following  the  king's  death  that  ho  took  jiossession 
of  the  principality.  In  the  succeeding  year  Jenghiz  Khan 
himself  was  gathered  to  bis  fathers,  and  Ogdai  bis  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

Thus  died  at  the  ago  of  C6  this  great  general,  whose 
armies  had  triumpheJ  victoriously  over  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Indus  to  Coriea 
and  the  Yang-tszo  Keang.  With  his  dying  breath  ho 
adjured  his  son  to  complete  the. conquest  of  China,  and 
with  a  view  to  this,  the  crowTiing  desire  of  his  life,  he 
declined  to  nominate  either  of  the  two  eldest  sons  who  had 
been  born  to  his  Chinese  wives- as  his  heir,  but  choose 
rather  his  third  son  Ogdai  whoso  mother  was  a  Tatar.  On 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan  the  Kins  sent  an 
(imbassy  to  his  successor  desiring  peace,  but  Ogdai, 
lomembering  the  last  injunctions  of  his  father,  told  them 
there  would  be  no  peace  for  them  until  their  dynasty  should 
bo  overthrown.  Up  to  this  time  the  Jlongols  had  been 
without  any  code  of  laws.     The  old  rule 

"That  tlipy  rIiouH  take  wlm  have  (tie  [power, 
Anil  they  should  keep  wlio  can," 

was  the  maxim  on  yhich  they  guided  their  mutnal  inter- 
course, and  the  punishments  due  for  offences  were  loft 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  tho  officials  before  whom  the 
culprits  were  tried.  The  consistency,  however,,  which  hod 
been  given  to  tho  nation  by  tho  conquests  of  Jenghiz  Khan 
made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  recognized  code  of  laws, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Ogdai  was  to  form  such  a  code. 
With  the  help  also  of  Yay-lu"  Tsoo-tsai,  ho  established 
custom  houses  in  Chih-li,  Shantung.  Shan-se.  and  Leaou- 
tung  ;  and  for  this  purpose  divided  these  provinces  into 
ten  departments.  Meanwhile  the  war  with  tho  Kins  was 
carried  on  with  energy.     In  1230Fio-gan  Foo  was  taken, 


and  Bixty  important  posts  weie  captuied.  Two  years  later 
Too-le.  brother  of  Ogdai,  took  Fung-tseang  Foo  and  Han- 
chung  Foo.  in  the  flight  from  which  last-namej  place 
100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  Following 
the  course  of  the  lliver  Han  in  his  victorious  career  thif 
general  destroyed  140  towns  and  fortresses,  and  defeated 
the  army  of  Kin  at  Mount  San-fnng. 

In  the  following  year  the  Mongol  cause  suffered  a  great 
loss  by  the  death  of  Too-le.  This  famous  warrior  left 
behind  him  twelve  sons,  two  of  whom,  Mangu,  the  first- 
born, and  Kublai,  the  fourth  son,  were  destined  to  sit  in 
succession  on  the  throne  of  their  uncle  Ogdai.  But  their 
time  was  not  yet.  •First  of  all  they  had  to  win  their  spurs, 
and  weU  did  they  prove  by  their  deeds  their  right  to  tho 
name  of  Mongol  or  "  daring."  In  China,  in  Central  Asia, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  they  led  their  victorious 
armies.  But  meanwliile,  in  123-2,  the  Mongols  made  an 
alliance  with  the  state  of  Sung,  by  which,  on  condition  of 
Sung  helping  to  destroy  Kin,  Ho-nan  was  to  be  the  property 
of  Sung  for  ever.  The  effect  of  this  coalition  soon  became 
apparent.  Barely  had  the  Kin  emperor  retreated  from  Kai- 
fung  Foo  to  Joo-ning  Foo  in  Ilo-nan  when  the  former  place 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Next  fell  Loyang,  anji  the 
victorious  generals  then  marched  on  to  besiege  Joo-ning  Foo. 
The  presence  of  the  emperor  gave  energy  to  the  defenders, 
and  they  held  out  nntil  every  animal  in  the  city  had  been 
killed  for  ffx)d,  until  everj  old  and  useless  person  had  suf- 
fered death  to  lessen  the  num'ier  of  hungry  moulhs,  until 
so  many  able-bodied  men  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  tho 
enemy  that  the  women  manned  the  ramparts,  and  then 
the  allies  stormed  the  walls.  Once  iusido  tho  town  the 
inhabitants,  enfeebled  b}  starvation,  fell  ready  victims  to 
their  swords.  The  emperor,  like  another  Rardanapalus, 
despairing  now  of  success,  burned  himself  to  death  in  his 
palace,  that  his  body  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  For  a  few  days  the  shadow  of  the  imperial 
crown  rested  on  tho  head  of  his  heir  ChangliU)  but  in  a 
tumult  which  broke  out  amengst  his  followers'  he  lost  his 
life,  and  with  him  ended  the  "  Golden "  d3'nasty,  which 
from  that  time  disappeared  from  the  country's  aniials  until 
the  Manchoo  family  now  reigning  fame,  nearly  four  cen- 
turies later,  to  claim  the  fhrono  as  heirs  of  tho  defender 
of  Joo-ning  Foo. 

Although  China  was  still  by  no  means  conquered,  yet 
the  extinction  of  tho  Kin  dynasty  enabled  Ogdai  to  send 
an  array  of  300,000  men  to  ravage  the  couhtry  bordering 
on  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  so  vast  were  the  resources  at  hLs 
command,  that  he  was  able  to  despatch  at  the  same  timB  a 
force  600,000  strong  into  Sze-chuen  to  subdue  the  power 
of  Snng  in  that  pro\-ince.  For,  notwithstanding  tho  treaty 
which  had  been  made  between  Ogdai  and  Sung,  no  sooner 
were  tho  spoils  of  Kin  to  bo  divided  than  fierce  war  broki' 
out  again  between  them,  in  proeccuting  which  the  Mongol 
armies  swept  over  the  provinces  of  lloo-kwang,  Keang-nan, 
and  Ho-nau,  and  were  checked  only  when  they  reached  tho 
walla  of  Loo-chow  Foo  in  Oan-hwuy.  Ogdai  was  not 
destined  to  livo  to  see  bis  sway  acknowledged  over  tha 
whole  empire.  In  1241,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,- 
having  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  was  nominally  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Chelicmen.  But  among  the 
nnmcrons'  ladies  who  called  Ogdai  lord,  was  one  named 
Tolickona.  who  on  tho  death  of  the  emperor  took  posses-; 
sion  of  tho  throne,  and  after  exercising  rule  for  four  years, 
established  her  son  Kwoi-yew,  as  Great  Khan.  But  in  1248 
his  life  was  ait  short,  and  the  nobles,  disrcganling  the 
claitns  of  Chelicmen,  proclaimed  as  emperor  Mang'j,  the 
eldest  son  of  Too-le.  Under  this  monarch  the  war  against 
Sung  was  carried  on  with  energy,  and  Kublai,  outstripping 
tho  bounds  of  Sung  territory,  made  his  way  into  the  pr> 
vince  of  Yun-nau.  which  at  that  time  was  divided  into  a 
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number  of  independent  states,  and  having  attached  them 
to  hi3  brother's  crown  he  passed  on  into  Tibet,  Tonquin, 
and  Cochin-China,  and  from  thence  striking  northwards 
entered  the  province  of  Kwang-se.  On  the  drath  of 
Mangu  in  1259  Kublai  ascended  the  throne,  and  never  in 
the  history  of  China  was  the  nation  more  illustrious,  nor 
its  power  more  widely  felt,  than  under  his  sovereignty. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  Sung  kept  up  a 
resistance,  gradually  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  against 
his  authority;  and  it  was  not.  therefore,  until  1280  that 
he  assumed  complete  jurisdiction  as  emperor  of  China. 
At  this  time  his  authority  was  acknowledged  "  from  the 
Frozen  Sea,  almost  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  With  the 
exception  of  Hindustan,  Arabia,  and  the  westernmost 
jjarts  of  Asia,  all  the  Mongol  prince<<  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  declared  themselves  his  vassals,  and  brought 
regularly  their  tribute."  It  was  during  this  reign  that 
JIarco  Polo  visited  China,  and  he  describes  in  glowing 
colours  the  virtues  and  glories  of  the  "  Great  Kian." 
But  though  his  rule  was  characterized  by  discretion  and 
Jiiunificence,  his  Chinese  subjects  were  uneasy  under  his 
yoke.  He  undertook  public  works,  he  patronized  litera- 
ture, and  relieved  the  distress  of  the  poor,  but  still  they 
never  forgot  that  he  was  an  alien  and  a  barbarian,  and  he 
died  unregretted  in  1294.  His  eon  had  died  during  his 
lifetime,  and  after  some  contention  his  grandson  Timur 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Yuen-ching. 
After  an  uneventful  reign  this  prince  was  gathered  to 
Lis  fathers  in  1307,  and  as  he  left  no  son,  Woo-tsung, 
a  Mongol  prince,  reigned  in  his  stead.  To  him,  succeeded 
Jin-taung  in  1311,  who  nmde  himself  conspicuous  by 
the  honour  he  showed  to  the  memory  of  Confucius, 
and  by  distributing  offices  more  equally  between  Mongols 
and  Chinese  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  This  act 
of  justice  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Chinese,  and 
Lis  death  ended  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign 
in  1320.  Three  years  later, — three  years  of  disorder, — 
his  successor,  Ying-tsung,  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators. From  this  time  the  star  of  the  Yuen  dynasty 
•was  in  the  descendant.  Tai-ting-te,  Jling-tsung,  AVin-te, 
and  Shun-te  followed  one  another  on  the  throne  in  quick 
succession.  Each  reign  was  more  troublous  than  the  last, 
and  in  the  person  of  Shun-te  (1333-1368)  were  summed 
up  all  the  vices  and  faults  of  his  predecessors.  Outbreaks, 
which  up  to  his  time  had  been  local  in  theii'  character, 
assumed  large  and  threatening  proportions  ;  and  finally  this 
descendant  of  Jenghiz  Khan  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his 
<^apital  before  Choo  Yuen-chang,  the  son  of  a  Chinese 
labouring  man.  Deserted  by  his  followers  he  sought  refuge 
in  Ying-chang  Foo,  and  there  the  last  of  the  Yuen  dynasty 
<lied.  So  disunited  had  the  empire  become  by  constant 
■disturbances  and  rebellions,  that  Choo  Yuen-chang  met  with 
little  opposition  to  his  forces,  more  especially  as  his  first  care 
on  becoming  possessed  of  a  district  was  to  suppress  law- 
lessness and  to  establish  a  settled  goverunient.  In  1356 
he  crossed  the  Yang-tsze  Keang  and  captured  Nan-king,  in 
consequence  of  which  success  he  proclaimed  himself  duke 
of  Woo,  but  as  yet  he  carefully  avoided  adopting  any  of 
the  insignia  of  royally.  Even  when  he  had  taken  the 
capital  and  was  the  master  of  the  empire  thirteen  years 
later,  he  still  professed  to  dislike  the  idea  of  assuming  the 
imperial  title.  His  scruples,  however,  on  this  point  were 
overcome,  and  he  solemnly  declared  himself  emperor  in 
1 368.  Once  seated  upon  the  throne,  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  his  subjects  by  his  generous  treatment  of  his  enemies. 
and  by  the  regard  he  showed  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
He  carried  his  arms  into  Tatary,  where  he  subdued  the  list 
semblance  of  Mongol  power  in  that  direction,  and  then 
bpnt  his  steps  towards  Leaou-lung.  Here  the  Mongols 
defended    themselves    with    the    bravery    of   dcj^.^ir.  but 


nothing  could  resist  the  onJauglil  of  the  victorious 
Chinese,  and  the  conquest  of  this  province  left  Hung-woo, 
as  the  founder  of  the  new  or  Ming,  "  Bright,"  dynasty 
styled  himself,  without  a  foe  in  the  empire.  Beyond  the 
frontier  of  China  he  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
rulers  of  the  neighbouring  states.  The  king  of  Corea  sent 
an  embassy  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  Lew-chew  Islands  sent  his  brothers  and 
sons  to  his  court  to  be  educated.  As  a  quondam  Buddhist 
jiriest  he  naturally  lent  his  countenance  to  that  religion  to 
the  exclusion  of  Taouism,  whose  priests  had  for  centuries 
earned  the  contempt  of  all  but  the  most  ignorant  by  their 
pretended  magical  arts  and  their  search  after  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  In  1398,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  hia 
reign,  Hung-woo  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Keeu-w5n 
his  grandson  reigned  in  his  stead.  Aware  that  tho 
appointment  of  this  youth — his  father  was  dead — would 
give  offence  to  the  young  emperor's  uncles,  Hung-woo 
dismissed  them  to  their  respective  governments  before 
death  closed  his  eyes.  This,  however,  only  delayed  tho 
ptorm.  The  prince  of  Yen,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  raised 
the  banner  of  rebellion  in  hia  principality  as  soon  as  tho 
news  reached  him  of  his  nephew's  accession,  and  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  armies  of  Keen-w2n  ha 
presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Nanking,  the  capital. 
Treachery  opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  emperor  having 
fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  the  victorious  prince  clothed 
himself  in  imperial  yellow  and  took  the  title  of  Yung-lo 
(1403).-  At  home  Yung-lo  devoted  himself  to  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and,  possibly 
from  a  knowledge  that  Keen-wSji  was  among  the  Buddhist 
priests,  he  renewed  the  law  prohibiting  Buddhism.  Abroad 
he  swept  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin  within  the  folds  of 
hia  empire  aud  carried  his  arms  into  Tatary,  where  he 
made  new  conquests  of  waste  regions,  and  erected  a  monn- 
ment  of  his  victories.  His  death  took  place  ia  1425,  and 
he  was  in  that  year  succeeded  by  his  son  Hung-ke. 

Hung-ke's  reign  was  short  aud  uneventful.  He  did  that 
which  was  right  as  far  his  knowledge  went.  He  strove  to 
promote  only  such  mandarins  as  had  proved  themselves  to 
be  able  aud  honest,  and  to  further  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Seuen-tlh 
(1426-1436),  the  empire  suffered  the  first  loss  of  territory 
since  the  commencenent  of  the  dynasty.  Cochin-China 
rebelled  and  gained  her  independence.  But  this  was  but 
the  beginning  of  troubles.  The  next  emperor,  Ching-tung 
(1436)  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  Tatar  chieftain, 
a  descendant  of  the  Yuen  family  named  Ye-seen,  who  had 
invaded  the  northern  provinces.  With  unusual  clemency 
the  Tatar  gave  him  his  life,  though  he  kept  him  a  close 
prisoner  until  the  fortunes  of  war  turned  against  him. 
Having  been  completely  defeated  by  a  Chinese  force  from 
Leaou-tung,  Ye-seen  liberated  his  captive,  who  returned  to 
his  capital  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  again  to 
occupy  the  throne  which  during  his  imprisonment  (1450- 
1457)  had  been  held  by  his  brother  King-te.  The  two 
following  reigns,  those  of  Ching-hwa  (1465-1488)  and  of 
Hung-che  (1488-1606)  were  quiet  and  peaceful.  But  their 
successor  Ching-tlh  (1506-1522)  was  called  upon  to  face  a 
very  formidable  insurrection  headed  by  the  prince  of  Ning. 
He  was,  however,  victorious  over  the  rebel,  who  lost 
30,000  men  in  the  engagement  which  put  an  end  to  hu 
hopes.  The  disorder  into  which  the  empire  had  been 
thrown  by  this  civil  war  encouraged  the  foreign  enemies  of 
China,  First  of  all  from  the  dreaded  north  came  a  Tatar 
army  under  Yen-ta  in  1542,  during  the  reign  of  Kea-tsing, 
which  laid  waste  the  province  of  Shen-se,  and  even 
threatened  the  capital,  and  a  little  later  a  Japanese  fleet 
appeared  off  the  coast  and  carried  fire  and  sword  through 
the  littoral  urovinces.     Ill-blnoi  had  arisen  between  tlia 
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two  peoples  tefore  this,  aud  a  Japanei,o  coionjr  Lad  been 
driven  out  of  Niiigpo  by  force  and  not  without  bloodshed 
a  few  yeiU-8  previously.  Kca-tsing  was  nut  cqnal  to  such 
emergencies,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in  15G7, 
would  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  empire,  had  his  sou 
been  a  more  able  prince.  But  the  only  weapon  Lung-ting 
(1567-1573)  was  able  to  wield  against  the  Tatar  Yen-ta 
was  a  bribe.  He  made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and 
gave  him  certain  commercial  privileges,  which  were  further 
supplemented  by  the  succeeding  emperor  Wan-lelh  (1573- 
lt>20)  by  a  grant  of  land  in  Slicnse.  During  the  reign  of 
thui  sovereign,  in  the  year  1592,  the  Japanese  successfully 
invaded  Corea,  aud  Taikosama,  the  emperor  of  Japan,  was 
on  the  point  of  proclaiming  himself  king  of  the  peninsula, 
when  a  large  Chinese  force  answering. to  the  invitation  of 
the  king,  appeared  on  the  field  and  completely  routed  the 
Japanese  army,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Chinese  fleet  cut 
off  their  retreat  by  sea.  In  this  extremity  the  Japanese 
sued  for  peace,  and  seut  an  emba.ssy  to  Peking  to  arran;;e 
terms.  But  the  peace  was  of  short  duration.  lu  151)7 
the  Japanese  again  invaded  Corea  and  defeated  the  Chinese 
army  which  was  sent  against  them,  nor  were  they  less 
successful  at,  sea.  They  destroyed  the  Chinese  fleet  and 
ravaged  the  coast.  Suddenly,  however,  when  in  the  full 
tide  of  conquest,  they  evacuated  Corea,  which  again  fell 
under  the  direction  of  China.  Four  years  later  Bicci 
arrived  at  the  Chinese  court ;  and  though  ot  fii-st  the 
emperor  w;is  inclined  to  send  him  out  of  the  countiy,  his 
abilities  gradually  wou  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  sovereign 
and  his  ministers,  and  he  remained  the  scientific  adviser 
of  the  court  until  his  death  in  IGIO.  About  this  time  the 
power  which  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  Ming  dynasty 
began  to  grow  restless.  The  Manchoo  Tatars,  goaded  into 
war  by  the  iujnstice  they  were  constantly  receiving  at  the 
liands  of  the  Chinese,  led  an  army  into  China  in  1616  and 
completely  defeated  the  force  which  was  scut  ogainst  them. 
Three  years  later  they  were  again  victoi'ious  over  the 
(Chinese,  and  they  then  gained  possession  of  the  province  of 
Leaou-tung.  This  final  series  of  disasters  was  more  than 
llio  emperor  could  bear,  aud  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in 
1620. 

In  the  same  year  Teen-ning,  the  Mencboo  sovereign, 
having  declared  himself  independent,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  Lcaou-tung,  moved  the  court  to  San-koo,  to  the  east 
of  Moukden,  which,  five  years  later,  ho  made  his  capital. 
Meanwhile  Tai-chang,  the  son  of  Wau-leTli,  ascended  the 
Chinese  throne,  but  bp.rely  had  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
jiower  when  ho  fell  ill.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  liis  doctors 
lie  drank  of  the  liquor  of  immortality  and  died.  The  next 
emperor  Tceii-ke,  after  a  brief  and  troublous  reign,  followed 
Lim  to  the  grave  in  1627,  and  to  him  succeeded  Tsung- 
ching,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  In  his  reign 
the  storm-cloud.s,  which  Lad  been  collecting  for  some 
years,  burst  over  the  empire.  In  addition  to  the 
tlireatcued  danger  on  the  north,  rebel  bands,  enriched  by 
plunder,  aud  grown  bold  by  success,  began  to  assume  the 
proportion  of .  armies.  They  dominated  over  whole 
districts  aud  provijices  aud  paralyzed  the  imperial  forces 
by  their  energy  and  daring.  Out  of  this  seething  mass 
of  insubordination  two  leaders  showed  themselves  con- 
npicuously.  These  wore  Lo  Tsze-ching  and  Shang  Ko-hc. 
In  order  that  there  should  bo  no  dispute  as  to  which  should 
bo  greatest,  they  decided  to  divide  the  cm|)ir6  between 
them,  and  to  begin  with  it  was  agreed  that  Shang  should 
take  possession  of  Sze-chuen  and  Hoo-kwang,  and  that  Lo 
should  make  himself  master  ofllo-nan.  Bint  on  this 
mission  Le  besieged  Kaifung  Foo,  the  capital  of  tho  pro- 
vince, and  so  long  and  closely  did  he  beleaguer  it  that  in  tho 
consequent  famine  human  flash  was  regularly  sold  in  tho 
Bwrkef.     At  length  an  imperial  force  came  to  raise  the 


siege,  with  consequences  as  fatal  to  tho  inhabitants  as  if 
the  rebels  had  gained  the  city  ;  for,  fearful  of  meeting  Le's 
army  in  the  field,  they  cut  through  the  dykes  of  tbe  Vellow 
llivcr,  '•  China's  Sorrow,"  aud  flooded  tho  whole  country 
including  the  cit)-.  Tlio  rebels  escaped  to  the  mountains, 
but  upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants  perished  iii  the  flood, 
and  the  city  became  a  heap  of  ruins  (16-12).  From  Kai- 
fung Foo  Le  marched  against  the  other  strongholds  o'f  Ho- 
uan  and  Shen-se,  and  was  so  completely  successful  that  he 
determiued- to  attack  Peking.  A  treacherous  eunuch 
opened  the  gales  to  him,  on  being  informed  of  which  thu 
emperor  committed  suicide.  When  tho  news  of  thi-. 
disaster  reached  the  general-commanding  on  the  frontier 
of  Jfanchoo  Tatary,  he,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Manchoos,  aud  invited  them  to 
dispossess  the  rebel  Le  TszeH;hing.  AVith  ready  acquies- 
cence the  Slauchoos  entered  China,  and  after  defeating  a 
rebel  army  sent  against  them,  they  marched  towaitls 
Peking.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  Lo 
Tsze-ching,  after  having  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace, 
evacuated  the  city,  but  was  overtaken,  and  his  force  was 
completely  routed.  The  object  for  which  the  Manchoos 
had  been  introduced  into  the  empire  having  now  been 
accomplished,  the  Chinese  wished  them  to  letire,  but,  Ukc 
the  Mongols,  haviug  once  gained  a  footing  in  the  empire, 
they  declared  themselves  unwilling  to  leave  it,  and  having 
taken  possession  of  Peking  they  proclaimed  the  ninth  son 
of  Teen-ning  emperor  of  China  under  the  title  of  Sliun-che, 
and  adopted  the  name  of  Ta-tsing,  or  "  Great  pure,"  for  the 
dyrrasty  (1644).  Jleauwhile  the  mandarins  at  Nanking 
had  chosen  an  imperial  prince  to  ascend  the  throne.  But 
with  all  the  prestige  of  victory  the  Tatars  bore  down  all 
opposition,  and  at  this  most  inopportune  moment  "  a 
claimant"  to  the  throne,  in  the  pei-son  of  a  pretended  son 
of  the  last  emperor,  appeared  at  court.  This  additiomd 
complication  still  further  reduced  the  Chinese  power  of 
acting.  While  this  contention  prevailed  inside  Nanking 
the  Tatar  army  appeared  at  the  walls.  But  there  was  no 
ueed  for  them  to  use  force.  The  gates  were  thrown  open, 
aud  they  took  possession  of  the  city  without  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood.  Following  the  conciliatory  policy  they 
had  everywhere  pursued,  they  confirmed  the  mandarins 
in  their  oflSces  and  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who 
would  lay  down  their  arms.  As  the  Tatars  entered 
the  city  tho  emperor  left  it,  and  after  wandering  about 
for  some  days  in  great  misery,  ho  throw  himself  into  the 
Yang-tsze  Keang  and  was  drowned.  Thus  ended  the  Ming 
dynasty,  and  the  empire  passed  again  under  a  foreign 
yoke. 

All  accoimts  agreo  in  stating  that  the  Mauihoo  cuu- 
querors  ore  descendants  of  a  branch  of  the  family  which 
gave  the  Kin  dynasty  to  the  north  of  China  ;  and  in  lieu 
of  any  anthentic  account  of  their  early  liistory,  native 
writers  have  thrown  a  cloud  of  fable  over  their  origin. 
These  tell  us  *Iiat  in  remote  ages  three  heaven-born  virgins 
dwelt  beneatn  tho  shadow  of  tho  Great  AYhito  moinitiiins, 
and  that  while  they  were  bathing  iu  a  lake  which  reflected 
in  its  bosom  tho  snow-clad  peaks  which  towered  above  it, 
1  magpie  dropped  a  blood-red  fruit  on  the  clothes  of  the 
youngest.  This  tho  mairfen  instinctively  devoured,  and 
forthwith  conceived  and  bore  a  son,  whose  drdio  they  called 
Ai-fiin  Ohioro,  which  bemg  inter{)reted  is  tho  "  Golden 
Family  Stem,"  and  which  is  tho  family  name  of  tho 
present  emperors  of  China.  AVhen  his  mother  had  entered 
the  icy  cavo  of  tho  dead,  her  son  embarked  on  a  little 
boat  and  floated  down  the  River  Hurka  until  he'  reached 
a  district  occupied  by  three  families  who  were  at  war, with 
each  other.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  supernatural 
youth  BO  impressed  these  warlike  chiefs  that  they  forgot 
their  enmili<;s  and  hailed  him  na  their  rulp'.     The  town  of 
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0-to-le  (43°  35'  N.  lat.  and  128°  E.  long.)  was  chosen  as 
hia  capital,  and  from  that  day  his  people  waxed  fat,  and  at 
length,  as  we  have  seen,  kicked  against  their  oppressors, 
the  Chinese. 

This  legend  confirms  the  general  teuef  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  Man  chocs  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Hnrka,  a  river 
which  flows  into  the  Sungari  in  about  46°  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
129°  50'  E.  long.  Under  a  succession  of  able  and  hardy 
chiefs  they  added  land  to  laud  and- tribe  to  tribe,  untO,  in 
the  16th  century,  we  find  them  able  to  cope  with,  and  in  a 
position  to  demand  favourable  terms  by  treaty  from,  their 
Chinese  neighbours.  As  they  became  more  powerftil  their 
complaints  became  louder  against  acts  of  aggressive 
oppression  which  they  laid  st  the  door  of  the  Mings.  But 
who  will  say  that  the  fault  was  all  on  one  side  ?  Doubtless 
the  Mings  tried  to  check  their  ambition  by  cruel  reprisals — 
a  mistaken  policy  common  to  oppressors  who  find  them- 
selves with  waniug  powers  in  the  presence  of  growing 
discontent.  But  if  we  are  to  square  the  account,  against 
this  must  be  put  numerous  Manchoo  raids  into  Leaou-tung, 
entailing  loss  of  life  and  property  on  the  subjects  of  China. 
And  the  ready  rapidity  with  which  these  Manchurian 
horsemen  swept  round  the  corner  of  the  Great  Wall  into 
China  proper  on  the  fatal  invitation  of  the  Chinese  general 
shows  that  they  were  neither  unwilling  nor  unaccustomed 
to  wander  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 

But  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  Shun- 
che  did  not  by  any  means  at  first  restore  peace  to  the 
country.  lu  Keang-se,  Fuh-keen,  Kwang-tung,  and  Kwang- 
8e  the  adherents  of  the  Ming  dynasty  defended  themselves 
vigorously  but  upsuceessfully  against  the  invaders,  whUe 
the  pirate  Chiug  Che-tung,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Koxinga,  kept  up  a  predatory  warfare  against  them  on  the 
coast.  On  one  occasion  he  was  bought  over  to  the  Tatar 
camp  and  accepted  a  princess  as  a  reward  for  his  conver- 
sion, but  he  soon  returned  to  his  former  allegiance,  only, 
however,  once  again  to  prove  himself  a  turn-coat.  Find- 
ing him  too  formidable  as  a  foe  the  Tatars  determined 
again  to  gain  his  alliance.  A  general's  command  proved 
too  tempting  a  bait  to  the  buccaneer  to  be  refused.  He 
accepted  the  offer  and  weut  on  shore  to  visit  the  Tatar 
commander,  who  received  him  with  all  civility.  But  when 
the  pirate  wished  to  return  to  his  ships  he  was  politely 
urged  to  visit  Peking.  Once  there  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  shortly  af  terw.irds.  Hi?  son  Koxinga, 
warned  by  his  father's  example,  deteruiined  to  leave  the 
mainland  and  to  seek  an  empire  el.sewhere.  His  choice  fell 
on  Formosa,  and  having  driven  the  Dutch  out  of  the  island, 
he  established  himself  as  king  and  held  posses.sion  of  the 
island  until  the  reign  of  Kaug-he,  when  he  resigued  in 
favour  of  the  Imperial  Goveinment,  Meanwhile  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Ming  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Kwang-se, 
under  the  title  of  Yung-JeJh.  But  the  Tatars  having 
reduced  the  provinces  of  Fuh-keen  and  Keaug-se.  and 
having  taken  Canton  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  marched 
against  and  so  completely  routed  Iiis  foUonrere  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  Pegu.  There  he  remained  for  some 
years  until,  btlieving  that  his  adherents  in  Tuu-Jiau  and 
Kwei-chow  were  suflicieutly  nimit^rous  to  justify  his  raising 
his  standard  in  those  provinces,  he  crossed  the  frontier  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  imi)erial  forces.  On  this  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  fortuue  declared  against  him.  His  army 
was  scattered  to  the  four  wiuds,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  strahgled.  Gradually  opposition  to  the  uew  regime 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  shaved  head  with  the 
pig-taU — ^the  symbol  of  Tatar  sovereignty — became  more 
and  more  universally  adopted.  In  1651  died  Ama  Waug, 
the  uncle  of  Shun-chc.  who  had  acted  a"?  regent  during  his 
nephew's  minority,  and  the  emperor  then  assumed  the 
government  of  the  state.     Liltle  is  known  of  this  muuarcli. 


He  appears  to  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  science,  and 
to  have  patronized  Adam  Schaal,  a  German  Jesuit,  who 
was  at  that  time  resident  at  Peking.  It  was  during  his 
reign  (1656)  that  the  first  Piussian  embassy  arrived  at  the 
capital,  but  as  the  envoy  declined  to  kowtow  before  the 
emperor  he  was  sent  back  without  having  been  admitted 
to  an  audience.  After  an  unquiet  reign  of  seventeen  years 
Shuu-che  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  (1661),  and  Kang-he, 
his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.  This  emperor  was  as 
renowned  as  his  father  had  been  unknown.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary 
and  scientific  studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  published  under 
his  superintendence,  proves  him  to  have  been  as  great  a 
scholar  as  his  conquests  over  Eleuihs  shows  him  to  havo 
been  famous  as  a  general.  During  one  of  his  hunting 
expeditions  to  Mongolia  he  caught  a  fatal  cold,  and  he  died 
in  1721  after  a  glorious  reign  of  sixty  years.'  Under  his 
rule  Tibet  was  added  to  the  empire,  which  extended  from 
the  Siberian  frontier  to  Cochin-China,  and  from  the  China 
Sea  to  Turkestan.  Almost  the  only  national  misfortune 
that  visited  China  while  he  sat  upon  the  throne  was  an 
earthquake  at  Peking,  in  which  400,000  people  are  said  to 
have  perished. 

Kang-he  was  succeeded  by  Yung-ching,  who,  reaping  the 
benefits  of  his  father's  vigorous  administration,  enjoyed  a 
peaceable  reign,  though  a  short  one.  He  died  in  1735, 
and  Keen-lung  his  son  reigned  in  his  room.  Ambitious 
and  warlike,  this  monarch  despised  the  conciliatory 
measures  by  which  his  father  had  maintained  peace  with 
his  neighbours.  On  but  a  slight  provocation,  he  marched 
an  army  into  Hi,  which  he  converted  into  a  Chinese 
province,  and  he  afterwards  added  eastern  Turkestan  to 
the  far-reaching  territories  of  Chiua  Twice  he  invaded 
Burmah,  and  once  he  penetrated  into  Cochin-China, 
but  in  neither  country  were  his  arms  successful  He  is 
accused  of  great  cruelty  towards  his  subjects,  which  they 
repaid  by  rebelling  against  him.  During  his  reign  it  was 
that  the  Mahometan  standard  was  first  raised  in  Kansuh. 
But  the  Mussulmans  were  imable  to  stand  against  the 
imperial  troops  j  theii' armies  were  dispersed ;  ten  thousand 
of  them  were  exiled  j  and,  effectually  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  the  outbreak  for  some  years,  an  order  Avas  issued 
that  every  Mahometan  in  Kansuh  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  should  be  put  to  death  (1784).  Amidst  eJI  the 
political  calls  upon  his  time  Keen-lung  still  found  leisure 
for  study.  He  wrote  incessantly,  both  poetry  and  prose, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature  by 
collecting  libraries  and  republishiiig  works  of  value.  His 
campaigns  furnished  him  with  themes  for  his  verses,  and 
in  the  Summer  Palace  was  found  a  handsome  manuscript 
copy  of  a  laudatory  poem  he  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
his  war  against  the  Gorkhas.  This  was  one  of  the  mop^t 
successful  of  his  military  undeitakin.es.  His  generals 
marched  70,000  men  into  Nepaul  to  within  sixty  miles  of 
tue  British  frontiers,  and  having  subjugated  the  Gorkhas 
they  received  the  submission  of  the  Nepaulese.  and  acquired 
an  additional  hold  over  Tibet  (1792).  In  other  directions 
his  arms  were  not  so  successful.  We  find  no  poem  com- 
memorating the  campaign  against  the  rebellious  Formo- 
sans,  nor  lament  over  the  loss  of  100.000  men  in  that 
island,  and  the  last  few  jears  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  outbreaks  among  the  Meaou-tsze  or  hill  tribes.  Jiving  in 
the  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Kwei-chow  and  Kwang- 
se.  In  1795.  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  Keen-lung 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  fifteenth  son.  who  adopted  the 
title  of  Kea-king  as  the  style  of  his  reign  He  only  lived 
three  years  in  retirement,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eiclity- 
eight  in  1798. 
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During  tho  reign  of  Keen-lung  the  relations  of  the  East 
India  Company  with  hia  Government  had  been  the  reverse 
■of  satisfactory.  AJl  kinds  of  unjust  exactions  were  de- 
manded from  the  merchants,  and  many  acta  of  gross 
injustice  wore  committed  on  the  persons  of  Englishmen. 
So  notorious,  at  length,  did  these  matters  become  that  tho 
British  Government  determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  tho 
court  of  Peking,  and  Lord  Macartney  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent George  IIL  on  tho  occasion.  On  arriving  at  Jehol, 
where  the  court  then  was,  Lord  Macartney  was  received 
most  graciously  by  the  emperor,  and  subsequently  at 
Ynen-ming-ynen  he  was  admitted  into  the  imperial  presence 
aud  was  treated  with  every  courtesy.  But  the  concessions 
Le  sought  for  his  countrymen  were  not  accorded  to  him, 
and  in  this  sense,  but  in  this  eenee  only.  Ids  mission  was  a 
failura 

Kea-king's  reign,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  five- 
and  twenty  years,  was  disturbed  and  disastrous.  In  the 
northern  and  western  provinces,  rebellion  afocr  rebellion 
broke  out,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  carelessness  and 
incompetency  of  tho  emperor,  who  was  as  obstinately  eelf- 
epinionated  as  he  was.  unfit  to  rule,  and  the  coasts  were 
infested  with  bands  of  pirates,  whose  number  and  organi- 
zation enabled  them  for  a  long  time  to  hold  the  imperial 
fleet  in  check.  But,  fortunately  for  the  Government,  dis- 
sensions broke  out  among  the  pirate  chiefs,  and,  weakened 
by  internal  fighting,  they  finally  made  their  peace  witJi  the 
mandarins  and  accepted  posts  under  the  emperor.  Meau- 
"whilo  the  condition  of  the  foreign  merchants  at  Canton 
Lad  in  no  wise  improved.  The  mandarina  were  as  exact- 
ing and  as  unjust  as  ever,  and  in  order  to  set  matters  on 
a  bettor  footing  the  British  Government  despatched  a 
second  ambassador  in  the  person  of  Lord  Amherst  to 
Pekmg  in  1816.  On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
he  was  received  by  imperial  commissioners  who  conducted 
liim  to  Yuen-mingyuen,  taking  every  advantage  ou  the  way 
of  pointing  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  his  performing  the 
kowtow  before  the  emperor  if  he  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  imperial  presence.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and 
he  was  consequently  dismissed  from  the  palace  on  the  same 
day  on  which  he  arrived,  and  thus  a  new  impetus  was  given 
to  mondarinic  insolence. 

Destitute  of  all  royal  qualities,  a  slare  to  his  passions, 
*nd  tho  servant  of  caprice,  tho  emperor  Kea-king  died  in 
the  year  1820,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  leaving  a 
disturbed  country  and  a  disaffected  people  as  a  legacy  to 
his  successor  Taou-kwang. 

Thpugh  possessed  in  his  early  years  of  considerable 
energy  Taou-kwang  no  sooner  osccnded  the  throne  than  he 
turned  hia  powers,  which  should  have  been  directed  to 
tho  pacifioation  of  tho  empire,  to  tho  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  amusement.  Tho  reforms  which  his  subjects  had 
been  led  by  his  first  manifestoes  to  believe  woidd  be  intro- 
duced never  seriously  occupied  his  attention,  and  tho 
discontent  which  had  been  lulled  by  hope  soon  became 
intensified  by  despair.  In  Formosa,  Kwang-se,  Ilo-nan, 
and  other  parts  of  tho  empire  insurrections  broke  out, 
•which  tho  imperial  generals  were  quite  unequal  to  suppress 
by  force,  and  the  Triad  Society,  which  had  originated 
during  tho  roign  of  Kang-ho,  again  showed  a  formidable 
front  under  his  degenerate  successor.  Meanwhile  tho 
hardships  inflicted  on  the  English  merchants  at  Canton 
became  so  unbearable,  that  when,  in  1834,  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company  ccosed,  tho  English  Government 
determined  to  send  out  a  minister  to  superintend  the  foreign 
trade  at  that  port.  Lord  Napier  wns  selected  for  the 
office ;  but  so  vexatious  was  tho  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  so  inadequately  was  he  supported,  that  tho 
anxieties  of  his  position  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  from 
tthicb  he  died  at  ^lacao  after  but  a  few  mouths'  residence 


in  China.  Tho  chief  cause  ot  complaint  adduced  by  the 
mandarins  was  the  introduction  of  opium  by  the  merchants, 
and  for  years  they  attempted  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  by  stopping  all  foreign  trade,  by  demands  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  the  drug,  and  by  vigilant  pre- 
ventive measures,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  importation.  At 
length  Captam  EDiot,  the  superintendent  of  trade,  in  1839 
agreed  that  all  tho  opium  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen 
should  be  given  up  to  the  native  authorities,  and  he  exacted 
a  pledge  from  the  merchants  that  they  would  no  longer 
deal  in  the  drug.  On  the  3d  April,  20,283  chests  of  <^)inm 
were  handed  over  to  the  mandarins  and  were  by  them 
destroyed — a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  in  earnest  in 
their  endeavours  to  suppress  the  trafiic  This  demand  of 
commissioner  Lin  was  considered  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  amount  to  a  casiii  belli,  and  in  1640  war  was 
declared.  In  the  same  year  the  fleet  captured  Chusan, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Bogue  Forts  fell,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  operations  the  Chinese  agreed  to  cede 
Hong-Kong  to  the  victors  and  to  pay  them  an  indemnity  of 
6,000,000  doUara.  As  soon  as  this  news  reached  Peking,  Ke 
8hen,  who  had  succeeded  commissioner  Lin,  was  dismissed 
from  his  post  and  degraded,  and  Yih  Shan,  another  Tatar, 
was  appointed  in  his  room.  But  before-  the  new  com- 
missioner reached  his  post.  Canton  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  ilugh  Cough,  and  shortly  afterwards  Amoy, 
Ningpo,  Tinghai  in  Chusan,  Chapoo,  Shanghai,  and  Chin- 
keang  Foo  shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  like  evil  would  have 
happened  to  Nanking  had  not  the  Imperial  Government, 
dreading  the  loss  of  the  "  Southern  Capital,"  proposed 
terms  of  peace.  After  much  discussion.  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger,  who  had  succeeded  Captain  F.I  Hot,  concluded,  in 
1842,  a  treaty  with  the  imperial  commissioners,  by  which 
the  four  additional  jiorts  of  Amoy,  Fuh-chow-Foo,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghai  were  declared  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  an 
indemnity  of  21,000,000  dollajs  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Nor  was  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Taou-kwang 
more  fortunate  than  its  beginning;  tho  empire  was  com- 
pletely disorganized,  rebellious  outbreaks  were  of  freqnent 
occurrence,  and  the  imperial  armies  were  powerkas  to 
'oppose  them.  Bo  complete  was  the  demoralization  of  the 
troojB,  that  ou  one  occasion  the  .Meooo-tsze  or  hill  tribes  of 
Kwang-se  defeated  an  nrmy  of  30,000  men  sent  against 
them  by  the  viceroy  of  the  two  Kwangs.  In  1850,  while 
these  clouds  were  hanging  gloomily  over  the  land,  Taou- 
kwang  "ascended  on  high,"  and  Heeu-fung,  his  son, 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

A  cry  was  now  raised  for  the  reforms  which  had  been 
hoped  for  under  Taou-kwang,  but  Hcen-fuug  possessed  in 
an  exaggerated  form  the  selfish  and  t)Tannical  nature  of 
his  father,  together  w'th  a  volujituarj-'s  craving  for  every 
kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  ho  lived  to  reap  as  ho  had 
sown.  For  some  time  Kwang-se  had  been  in  a  very 
disturbed  state,  and  when,  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
emperor,  tho  people  found  that  no  relief  from  the  oppres- 
sion they  endured  was  to  bo  given  them,  they  broke  out 
into  open  revolt  and  proclaimed  a  youth,  who  was  said  to 
bo  the  representative  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  as  emperor,  under  tho  title  of  Teen-tih  or 
"  Heavenly  Virtue."  From  Kwang-se  the  flames  spread 
into  Hoo-pih  and  Hoo-nan,.  and  then  knguished  from 
want  of  a  leader  and  a  definite  political  cry.  Just  at  the 
moment,  however,  when  there  appeared  to  bo  a  possibiUty 
that,  by  force  of  arms  and  tho  persuasive  influence  of 
money,  tho  imperialists  would  re-establish  their  supre- 
macy, a  leader  presented  himself  in  Kwaug-se,  whose 
energy  of  character,  combined  with  great  political  and 
religious  enthusiasm,  speedily  gained  for  him  the  suffrages 
of  tho  discontented.  This  was  Hung  Sew-tseuen.  Seizing 
on  the  popular  longing  for  the  return  of  a  Chinese  dynasty 
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he  proclaimed. himself,  as  sent  by  heaven  to  drive  out  the 
Tatars,  and  to  restore  in  his  own  person  the  succession  to 
China.  At  the  same  time  having  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  professing  to  abhor  the  vices  and  sins  of 
the  age,  he  called  on  all  tL3  virtuous  of  the  land  to 
extirpate  rulers  who,  both  in  their  public  laws  and  in  their 
private  acts,  were  standing  examples  of  all  that  was  base 
and  vile  in  human  nature.  Crowds  soon  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Teen-tih  was  deserted;  and,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  followers,  Hung  Sew-tseucii  marched 
northwards  iuto  Hoo-uan  andHoo-pib,  overthrowiug  every 
force  which  was  sent  to  oppose  him.  The  first  city  of 
importance  which  fell  into  his  hands  was  Woo-chang  Foo 
on  the  Yang-tsze-Keang,  the  capital  of  Hoo-pih.  Jsituated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Han  Elver  with  the  Yaug-tsze 
Keang,  this  city  was  a  point  of  great  strategical  importance. 
But  Hung  tjew-tseueii  was  not  inclined  to  rest  upon  his 
laurels,  knowing  full  well  that  he  must  be  able  to  call 
Nanking  his  before  there  would  be  any  chance  that  his 
dreams  of  emjiire  could  be  realised.  Havmg  made  Woo- 
chang  secure,  he  therefore  moved  down  the  river,  and  after 
taking  Gan-king  on  his  way  he  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Nanking.  So  wide-spread  was  the  disaffection  at  this 
time  throughout  the  country  that  the  city  was  ripe  for 
falling,  and  without  much  difficulty  Hung  Sew-tseuen  in 
1852  established  himself  within  its  walls,  and  proclaimed 
the  inauguration  of  the  Tai-ping  dynasty,  of  which  he 
nominated  himself  the  first  emperor  under  the  title  of  Teen 
Wang  or  "  Heavenly  king."  For  the  next  few  years  it 
appeared  as  though  he  had  nailed  the  flag  of  victory  to  his 
staff.  His  armies  penetrated  victoriously  as  far  north  as 
Tientsin  and  as  far  east  as  Chin-keang  and  Soochow,  while 
bands  of  sympatLizers  with  his  cause  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amoy.  As  if  still  further  to  aid  and  abet 
him  in  his  schemes,  England  declared  war  against  the 
Tatar  dynasty  in  1857,  in  consequence  of  an  outrage  known 
as  the  "  Arrow "  affair.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
Canton  was  taken  by  an  English  force  under  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  and  General  Straubenzee,  and  a  still  further  blow 
was  struck  against  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  Government 
by  the  determination  arrived  at  by  Lord  Elgin,  who  had 
been  sent  out  as  special  ambassador,  to  go  to  Peking  and 
communicate  directly  with  the  emperor  In  Ifay  1858 
the  Taku  Forts  were  taken,  and  the  way  having  thus 
been  cleared  of  obstacles.  Lord  Elgin  went  up  the  Peiho  to 
Tientsin  en  route  for  the  capital.  At  Tientsin,  however,  he 
was  met  by  the  imperial  commissioners,  who  persuaded 
him  80  far  to  alter  his  i)lans  as  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
them  on  the  spot,  which  treaty  it  wns  agreed  should  be 
ratified  at  Peking  in  the  following  year.  When,  however. 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  who  had  been  in  the  meanwhile 
appointed  minister  to  the  court  of  Peking,  attempted  to 
pass  Taku  to  carry  out  tliis  part  of  the  arrangement,  the 
vessels  escorting  him  were  fired  on  from  the  forts  with 
ench  precision  and  persistency  that  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Shanghai  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  larger  force  than 
that  which  he  then  had  at  his  command.  As  soon  as  news 
of  this  defeat  reached  England  Lord  Elgin  was  again  sent 
out  with  full  powers,  and  accompanied  by  a  large  force 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hope  Graut.  The  French 
likewise  took  part  in  the  campaign,  and  on  1st  August 
I860  the  allies  landed  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
at  Peh-tung,  a  viUage  twelve  miles  north  of  Taku.  A 
few  days  later  the  forts  at  that  place  which  had  bid 
defiance  to  Sir  Frederick  Eruce  twelve  months  prsviously 
were  taken,  and  from  thence  the  .allies  marched  to  Peking. 
Finding  further  resistance  to  be  hopeles.',  the  Chinese 
opened  negotiations,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  their  good  faith 
surrendered  the  An-tiug  gate  of  the  capital  to  the  allies. 
On  the  24th  October  the  treaty  of  185S  wa'j  ratified  by 


Prince  King  and  Lord  Elgin^  and  a  convention  was  signed 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Chinese  agreed  to  pay  a  war 
indemnity  of  8,000,000  tacls.  The  Emperor  Heen-fung 
did  not  live  long  to  see  the  results  of  his  new  relations 
with  the  hated  foreigner,  but  died  in  the  summer  of  the 
following  year,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Tung-che  a 
child  of  five  years  old. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  allies  was  the  signal 
for  a  renewal  of  the  campaign  against  the  Tai-pings, 
and  benefiting  by  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  English 
authorities  engendered  by  the  return  of  amicable  relations, 
the  Chinese  Government  succeeded  in  enlisting  Major 
Gordon  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  in  their  service.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  space  of  time  this  oflBcer  formed  the 
troops,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the  command  of  an 
American  named  Ward,  into  a  formidable  army,  and  with- 
out delay  took  the  field  against  the  rebels.  From  that  day 
the  fortunes  of  the  Tai  pings  decUned.  They  lost  city  after 
city,  and,  finally  in  July  1864,  the  imperialists,  after  an 
interval  of  twelve  years,  once  more  gained  possession  of 
Nanking.  Teen  Wang  did  not  survive  the  capture  of  his 
capital,  and  with  hun  fell  his  cause.  Those  of  his 
followers  who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  victors  dispersed 
throughout  the  country,  aud  the  Tai-pings  ceased  to  be. 

With  the  measure  of  peace  which  was  then  restored  t« 
the  country  trade  rapidly  revived,  aud,  with  the  exceiitiou 
of  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  where  the  Mahometan  rebels 
under  Suleiman  still  kept  the  imperial  forces  at  bay, 
prosperity  was  everywhere  re-awakened.  Against  these  foes 
the  Government  was  careless  to  take  any  active  measures, 
until  in  1872  Prince  Hassan,  the  adopted  son  of  Suleiman, 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England  with  the  object  of  gain- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  Queen  for  his  father's  goveni- 
ment.  This  step  at  once  aroused  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  a  large  force  was  ii^stantly 
organized  and  despatched  to  the  scene  of  the  rebelliou. 
The  war  was  now  pushed  on  with  vigour,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  the  Mahometan  capital  Ta-le  Foo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperialists,  and  the  followers  of  Suleiman  at 
that  place  and  throughout  the  province  were  mercilessly 
exterminated.  In'the  succeeding  February  the  Eege.nts — 
i.e.,  the  dowager -empresses,  who  had  governed  the  country 
since  the  death  of  Heen-fung — resigned  their  powers  into 
the  hands  of  the  emperor.  This  long-expected  time  was 
seized  upon  by  the  foreign  ministers  to  urge  their  right  of 
audience  with  the  emperor,  and  on  the  29th  June  1873  the 
privilege  of  gazing  on  the  "sacred  countenance"  was 
accorded  to  them.  From  that  time  until  his  death  from 
smallpox  on  the  12th  of  January  1875,  Tung-che's  name 
fails  to  appear  in  connection  with  any  public  act  of  import- 
ance. 

The  Emperor  Tung-che  having  died  without  issue,  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  the  Tsing  dynasty,  passed  out  of  the  direct  line,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  deceased  emperor,  a  princeling,  said  to  be  not 
quite  four  years  old,  was  chosen  to,  reign  in  his  room, 
under  the  title  of  Kwang-seu  or  "  Succession  of  Gloiy." 
Thus  is  the  country  again  doomed  to  suffer  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  long  imperial  minority,  at  a  time,  too,  wheB 
events  seem  to  show  that  the  civilization  of  China  has 
grown  old,  and  is  like  to  vanish  awayj  when  the  intro- 
duction of  new  ideas  and  western  modes  of  thought  is 
about  to  stretch  the  old  bottle  of  Confucian  tradition  to  its 
fullest  extent ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  empire  will  sorely 
need  wisdom  and  strength  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  guide 
it  safely  through  the  critical  times  which  lie  before  it  in 
the  future. 

The  Imperial  FAaiiLY. — The  present  imperial-family,' 
on  gaiaing  possession  of  the  throne  on  the  fall  of  the  Ta- 
2titu^,  or  "Great  Bright"  dynasty,  asssamed  the  djTssiii 
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title  of  Ta-Tsing,  oi  "  Great  Pure,"  and  the  first  emperor, 
who  was  styled  She-tsu-chang  Hwang  te,  adopted  the  title 
ol  Shun-che  for  his  reign,  which  began  in  the  year  1614. 
The  legendary  progenitor  of  these    Mauchoo  rulers   was 
Aisia  Qioro,  whose  name  is  said  to  point  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  related  to  the  race  of  Neu-chih,  or  Kin, 
i.e.,  Golden  Tators,  who  reigned  in  Northern  China  dur- 
ing the  12th  and  13th  centuries.     The  present  emperor, 
whose  reign  is  styled  Kwang-sou  or  "Succesbion  of  Glory," 
is  the  eighth  from  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  is  the 
only  ruler  since  the  establisliment  of  the  Line  who  has  not 
succeeded  as  a  direct  descendant.     Kang-he  (1G61-1722), 
for  instance,  was  the  third  son  of  Shun-che ;  Yung-ching 
(■1722-1735)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Kang-hs;  Keen-lung 
(1736-1795)  was  the  fourth  eon  of  Yung-ching.;  Kea-king 
(1796-1820)  was  the  fiftnontli  son  of  Keeu-lung ;  Taou- 
Kwang  (1821-1850)    was  the  second  son    of    Kea-king; 
Heen-fung  (1851-1861)  was  the  fourth  of  the  nine  sons 
who  were  born  to  the  emperor  Taoukwaug  ;  and  Tung- 
che  (1862-1875)  was  the  only  snn  of  Heen-fung.     As  by 
Chinese  law  the  heir  must  be  younger  than  the  individual 
from  whom  he  inherits,  it  became  necessary  when  th"? 
Emperor  Tuug-che  "  became  a  guest  in  Heaven,"  without 
tssue,  in  1875,  to  select  as  his  successor  one  of  the  sons  of 
•ne  of  his  fatlier's  younger  brothers,  and  the  choice,  v/hich 
was  recorded  in  his  will,  fell  upon  the  infant  son  of  the 
Prince  of  CLun,  the  seventh  son  of  the  Emperor  Taou-kwung. 
In  order   to  prevent  the  confusion  which  would  arise 
among  the  princes  of  the  imperial  house  were  they  each  to 
adopt  an  arbitrary  name,  the  Emperor  Kang-he  decreed  that 
each  of  his  twenty-four  sons  should  have  a  personal  name 
oonsistiug  of  two  characters,  the  first  of  which  should  be 
Yiiny/,  and  the  second  should  be   compounded   with  the 
determinative  the,  "to  manifest,"  an  arrangement  which 
would,  as  has  been  remarked,  find  an  exact  parallel  in  a 
system  by  which  the  sons  in  an  English  family  might  be 
willed   homaEJiiurif,  Louis  Edwin,  Louis  Edtuy,  Louis 
EJf/ar,  and  so  on.     This  devica  obtained  also  in  the  next 
generation,  all  ths  princes  of  which  had  Hung  for  their 
Ijrst   names,    and    the    Emperor   Keen-lung    (1736-1795) 
extended  it  into  a  system,  and  directed  that  the  succeed- 
ing   generations    should   take  the   four  characters   Yung, 
iftrn,  Tih,  and  Tsae  respectively,  as  the  first  parts  of  their 
nnmes.      Eight  other  characters,  namely,  P'u,  Yii,  Ilhig, 
K i,  Taou,  K'ai,  Tseny,  Ke,  were  subseipiently  added,  thus 
providing  generic  names  for  twelve  generations.     With  the 
presBut  generation  the  fii-st  four  characters  are  exhausted, 
and  the  sons  of  the  prescut  cm|)2ror,  should  he  have  any, 
will  therefore  bo   I'u^s.     By   the  ceremonial  law  of   the 
"Cl-oat    Pura "    dynasty,    twelve    degrees    of   rank    are 
distributed  among  the  princes  of  the  imperial,  house,  and 
are  as  follows  : — I.  Hosliih  Tsin  Wang,  prince  of  the  first 
•rdor  ;    2.  Tolo  Keun  Wang,  prince  of  the  second  order; 
3.  To  lo  B3ileh,    prince   of  the  third  order.    4.  Koo  shan 
Uiitsze,  prince  of  the  fourth  order  :  5  to  8.  Kung,  or  duke 
(with    distinctive   designations);    9    to    12.  Tscang-kcun. 
general    (with     distinctive     designations).     The    sous    of 
emperors  usually  receive  pateats  of  the  firat  or  second  order 
•n  their  reaching  manhood,  and  on  their  sons  is  bestowed 
the  title  of   Jicileh.     A  Beilek'a  sons  become  Beiti:« ;  a 
Beilsze's  sons  become  Kung,  and  so  on. 

Langwige  and  Litevalure. 

The  Chinese  language  is  the  chief  rmong  that  small 
class  of  languages  which  includes  the  Tibetan,  Cochin- 
Chinese,  Burmese,  Corcan,  and  Chinese,  and  which  is 
usually  described  as  monosyllabic.  It  is  language  in  its 
m'ist  archaic  form.  Every  word  is  a  root,  and  every  root 
is  ft  word.  It  is  williout  inlloxion  or  even  agglutination  ; 
its  aubst'intives  are  indeclinable,  and  its  verbs  aro  not  to 


be  conjugated ;   it  ia  deutiiutb  of  an  alphabet,  and  finds 
its  expression  on  paper  in  thousands  of  distinct  symbols. 

It  is  then  a  language  of  monosyllabic  roots,  which,  aa 
regards  the  written  character,  has  been  checked  in  its 
growth  and  crystallized  in  its  most  ancient  form  by  the 
early  occurronco  of  a  period  of  great  literary  activity,  ol 
which  the  nation  Ls  proud,  and  to  the  productions  of  which 
every  Chinaman  even  of  the  present  day  looks  back  aa 
containing  the  true  standards  of  literary  excellence. 

But  in  treating  of  the  two  branches  into  which  Chinese 
naturally  divides  itself,  namely,  the  written  medium  pr 
characters  and  th6  spoken  medium  or  sounds,  we  propose 
to  begin  with  the  former.  And  in  following  this  course 
we  shall  bo  doing  no  violence  to  the  language,  for  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  separate  the  characters  from  the  sounds, 
and  to  treat  them  as  two  languages,  as  indeed  has  already 
been  partly  done  in  Japan,  where  the  Chinese  characters 
were  at  one  time  in  general  use  aa  representing  the  phonetic 
value  of  their  Japanese  equivalents.  Beginning  at' the 
other  end,  but  with  a  similar  ultimate  result,  various 
members  of  the  missionary  body  have  published  tviit-booka 
aud  dictionaries  in  Romanized  Chinese,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  avoided  the  use  of  the  characters  by  transcribing  the 
sounds  of  the  language  in  Eoman  letters.  But  since, 
though  the  characters  are  rich  and  copious  to  a  degree,  the 
sounds  are  out  of  all  proportion  poor,  this  last  dismember- 
ment presents  the  language  in  a  very  denuded  form,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  attended  with  difficulties  which  only 
the  most  sanguine  can  hope  to  See  overcome.  The  neces- 
sity of  distinguishing  between  words  having  the  same  sound 
can  only  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  distinct  diacritical 
marks  for  each  word ;  and  as  one  sound  often  represents 
as  many  as  a  hundred  words,  each  a  system  cannot  but 
be  attended  with  confusion. 

The  characters  of  the  language  form  the  medium  which 
speaks  to  the  eye,  and  may  be  described  as  the  equivalents 
of  the  written  words  of  other  languages ;  but  unlike  these, 
instead  of  being  composed  of  letters  of  an  alphabet,  they 
are  either  symbols  intended  to  represent  images,  or  are 
formed  by  a  combination  of  lines,  or  of  two  or  more  such 
symbols.  All  characters,  say  the  Chinese  lexicographers, 
had  their  origin  in  single  strokes,  or  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  Legends  differ 
as  to  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  writing  in  China._  One 
attributes  the  invention  to  Fnh-he  (3200  B.C.),  who' is  also 
said  to  have  instituted  marriage,  and  to  have  introduced 
the  use  of  clothing,  and  who  caused  the  knotted  cords, 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  in  use,  to  be  superseded 
by  characters  founded  on  the  shapes  of  his  celobrafed 
diagrams.  Another  record  states  thut  Tsang  Ke  who  lived 
2700  B.C.,  was  the  Cadmus  of  China.  According  to 
received  native  accounts,  Tsang  Ke  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary ability,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing 
from  his  birth.'  While  wandering  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  house  at  Yang-woo,  he  one  day  met  with  a  tortoise, 
and  observing  its  shell  distinctly  and  beautifully  spotted, 
he  took  it  home,  and  thus  formed  the  idea  of  representing 
the  objects  around  him.  Looking  upwards  he  carefully 
observed  the  figures  presented  by  the  stars  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  he  then  attentively  considered  the  forma 
of  birds,  and  of  mountains  and  rivers,  ic,  and  from  them 
at  length  originated  the  written  character. 

But  however  great,  the  uncertainty  may  be  as  to  who 
invented  the  first  characters,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  simply  pictures  of  the  various  objects  of 
sense  which  were  present  to  the  eye  of  thb  writer.  Thus 
when  he  wished  to  express  a  mountain  ho  wrote,  as  did  also 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  ^^  a  symbol  which  is  written  at 
the  present  day  llj ;  §  now  written  g,  served  him  to 
signify  "the  eye," and  so  on.     Bucsucb  a  written  medmni 
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was  naturally  extremely  limited,  aud  by  degrees,  in  some 
iustancea  by  the  additioa  of  strokes,  and  in  otbera  by  a 
combination  of  one  or  more  of  these  primary  characters, 
the  written  language  has  been  formed  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  later  characters  we  are 
assisted  by  the  natiTO  philologists,  who  have  divided  them 
into  six  classes. 

The  first  they  call  Siang  king,  lit.  characters  represent- 
ing the  forms  of  the  objects  meant,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
liieroglyphics,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  and  about 
COO  mure,  as,  for  example,  O  jih,  "the  sun,"  "^  ma,  "a 
li'jrso,"  Ac;  and  of  these  are  composed,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  214  determinative  or  radical  characters,  one  of 
which  enters  iuto  the  composition  of  every  character  in  the 
language. 

The  second  class  is  called  Chi  sze,  lit.  characters  indicat- 
ing things,  that  is  to  say,  characters  intended  to  represent 
ideas  to  the  mind  by  the  position  of  their  parts.  Thus  the 
character  0  tan,  "  dawn,"  in  which  the  sun  is  represented 
as  appearing  above  the  horizon,  belongs  to  it,  and  also  such 
characters  as  _t  shang,  "  above,"  and  ~^  hea,  "  Beneath," 
which  are  formed  in  the  one  case  by  placing  a  man  above 
the  medium  level,  and  in  the  other  below  it. 

The  third  class  is  made  up  of  Ewuy  i,  lit.  characters 
combining  ideas,  or  ideographics.  This  class  is  formed 
by  uniting  two  or  more  significant  characters  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  third.  Of  the  time  when  these  characters  were 
invented  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  is  plain  that  their  intro- 
duction must  have  given  a  very  extended  scope  to  the 
language,  and  they  offer  an  iuterestiug  study,  as*,  in  many 
instances,  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  moral  and  social 
conditions  of  those  who  framed  them.  For  instance,  if 
we  analyze  the  character  f^^  sin,  "  sincere,"  we  Bud  that  it 
is  formed  by  the  combinatiou.  of  the  characters  A  jin,  "  a 
man,"  and  "g  yen,  "  words,"  a  collocation  of  ideas  which 
speaks  well  for  the  honourable  truthfulness  of  the  ancient 
Chinese,  and  which,  when  the  unfortunate  failing  in  this 
respect  of  their  descendants  is  borne  in  mind,  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Darwinian  theory  as  applied  to  language. 
The  character  ^  Ihiiuig,  "Emperor."'  is  another  belonging 
to  this  class,  which  gives  anything  but  a' contemptible 
notion  of  the  mural  standard  of  the  people.  This  symbol 
was  originally  written  thus  ^_,  aud  was  composed  of  the 
characters  meaning  "  oneself  "  and  "  rnbr  ;  "  the  emperor 
was  therefore  to  be  ruler  of  himself,  or  autocrat  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term ;  for  how  can  a  man,  said  the  ancient  sages, 
rule  others  unless  he  first  learn  to  be  master  of  himself  ? 

Curiously  enough,  by  the  omi.ssion  of  a  stroke,  this 
character  has  a.ssumed  its  present  cnrrujited  form,  which 
consists  of  parts  piguifying  '•  while  "  and  "  ruler,'  and  this, 
as  was  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  from  the  St  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  has  been  literally  translated  by 
the  Mongols  into  Tchagau  Khan,  and  then  by  the  Russians 
into  Biely  Tsar,  or  White  Tsar,  the  name  by  which  the 
emperor  of  Eussia  is  now  known  throughout  aU  Asia. 

Another  character  in  this  class  is  0^  ming,  "brightness," 
which  is  composed  of  a  combination  of  the  sun  and  moon 
to  indicate  brilliancy.  Altogether,  of  these  ideographics 
there  are  said  to  be  about  700  in  the  language,  altliough 
some  writers  have  held  that  this  class  is  a  very  much  larger 
one,  and  have  justified  their  belief  by  analyses  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  far-fetched.  Gallery  quotes  a  Jesuit 
work,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  character  J§  chuen.  "  a 
ship,"  contains  to  the  eye  of  faith — aud  we  should  imagine 
to  that  eye  alone — a  reference  to  the  Flood,  since  it  coimista 
of  f^cAoit^,"aship,"  7\/)(Z."e;ght,"'aud  P  iv»','-a  mouth." 
olainly  pointing}  adds  the  writer,  to  Noah's  ark  with  its 
iight  inhabitants ;  and  that  ^  Ian,  "  to  covet  and 
desire,"  bears  traces  of,  Eve's  guilt  in  its  component  parts, 


which  are  ^  neit,  '-'a  woman,''  aud  /^v  muh,  "a  tree,"  twice 
repeated,  illustrating  the  longing  desire  which  overcame 
our  first  parent  when  between  the  trees  of  life  and  of 
good  and  evil 

The  fourth  class  is  the  Chuen  choo,  or  characters  which, 
being  inverted,  either  in  form  or  sound,  assume  different 
meanings.  These  number  about  372,  and  are  formed  in 
two  ways, — either  by  some  slight  alteration  of  the  character, 
as  the  turning  of  a  stroke  or  of  strokes  to  the  left  instead 
of  the  right,  as,  for  instance,  the  character  for  the  hand 
pointing  to  the  left  in  this  way  ^  means  "  left,"  and  when 
turned  thus  )^  means  "  right ; "  or  by  changing  the  sound 
of  the  character,  and  with  .the  sound  the  meaning.  Of 
this  kiud  are  such  characters  as  ^,  which  when  pronounced 
y6  means  "  music,"  and  when  16,  '  delight,"  and  ^,  which 
as  i  means  "  easy,"  and  as  yih  means  to   "  change." 

The  fifth  class  is  the  Chia  chieh,  lit.  characters  having 
borrowed  meanings,  and  consists  of  about  600  chai-acters,, 
which  are  applied,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the 
division,  in  a  double  sense,  and  hence  have  been  called 
metaphorical.  As  an  illustration  of  this  class,  Chinese 
writers  adduce  the  character  ^  shi,  "  an  arrow,"  which,, 
from  the  straight  course  of  an  arrow,  has  come  to  signify 
"  direct,"  "  right,"  "  a  word  spoken  to  the  point." 

The  sixth  class,  which  is  known  as  the  Chieh  shing,  or 
phonetic,  embraces  over  20,000  characters.  The  adoption 
of  these  phonetics  was  the  turning-point  in  the  progress  of 
Chinese  writing.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chinese  found  that,  having  exhausted  their  power  of 
invention  in  forming  hieroglyphics  and  ideographics,  a 
further  development  of  the  characters  was  nece.'ssary  ;  aud, 
like  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs,  they  adopted  certain 
characters  to  represent  certain  sounds.  As  to  when,  or  by 
whom,  this  system  was  inaugurated,  whether  it  was  intro- 
duced from  abroad,  or  whether  it  was  the  product  of  native 
intelligence,  history  is  silent ;  but  when  it  was  once 
decided  on.  the  language  rapidly  increased  and  multiplied. 
"  A.  character."  writes  a  well-known  Chinese  author,  "  it 
not  sterile ;  once  bound  to  another,  it  gives  birth  to  a  son; 
and  if  this  be  joined  to  another,  a  grandson  is  born;  and  so 
on."  The  characters,  then,  which  belong  to  the  class  called 
phouetic  are  composed  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  primitive 
or  phonetic  element,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  characters 
which  have  been  chosen  to  represent  certain  sounds,  and 
which' gives  the  sound  to  .the  whole  character,  and  one  of 
the  214  determmatives  or  radical  characters  of  the  language. 

One  or  more  of  these  determinatives  enter  into  the 
composition  of  every  character  in  Chinese,  and  as  a  very- 
large  proportion  of  them  are  plainly  hieroglyphics,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  written  language. 
As  might  be  expected  from  their  nature  as  hieroglyphicn, 
they  include  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  nature,  such 
as  the  sun,  moon,  a  river,  a  mountain,  fire,  water,  earth, 
wood,  stone,  ifcc.  ;  the  chief  parts  of  the  human  body,  as 
tlie  head,  the  heart,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
&c.  ;  the  principal  parts  of  a  house,  as  the  roof,  the  door, 
&c. ;  domestic  animals,  such  as  the  sheep,  the  cow,  the 
horse,  the  dog,  &c.  ;  the  primary  relations  of  society,  as 
father,  mother,  son.  daughter,  &c. ;  qualities,  such  as  great, 
small,  straight,  crooked,  high,  low,  long,  &c.  ;  and  actions, 
such  as  to  see,  to  speak,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  stop,  to  enter,, 
to  follow,  &c.  They  are  thus  admirably  adapted  to  form 
generic  terms,  aud  this  is  the  part  they  play  in  composition 
with  the  primitives.  For  instance,  into  the  composihion 
of  every  character  signifying  anything  made  of  wood  such 
as  a  table,  a  chair,  a  club,  &c..  the  determinauve  character 
meaning  "  wood  "  is  introduced,  aud  it  then  serves  much 
tha  same  purpose  as  do  the  words  '•  mat  "  and  "  steam  '  ia 
the  compounds  "  matshed  "  and  '■  steamboat.'" 
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Tho  number  of  tho  iirimitives  Las  been  variously 
estimated.  Dr  Marslimaii  gives  tbem  at  3807,  Gallery  at 
about  1000,  aud  later  writers  Lave  reckoned  tbem  to  l^e 
from  1100  to  1200  Taking  tbem  even  at  the  lowest  of 
tliesB  figures,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  how,  by  combina- 
tion with  the  214  deterininatives,  they  may  bo  mads  to 
form  the  thirty  and  odd  thousaud  distinct  characters  of  the 
l.iuguage,  since,  of  course,  it  would  bo  possible  by  combining 
each  of  the  1000  primitives  with  every  one  of  the  214 
,  determinatives,  to  form  more  than  seveu  times  that  number 
iif  ch.iractera.' 

Ti)  illustrate  this  system  of  formation,  we  will  take  the 
l>riniitive  ijjj  ngu,  '•  I,"  which  by  combination  with  27 
determinative:!,  iiroduces  as  many  derivatives  having  the 
same  phonetic  value,  in  this  way — combined  with  the 
determinative  lU  "  a  mountain,"  it  becomes  Jj^  vgo,  "a 
liigh  mountain ;.'  with  ^fc  "<"»  "  ^  woman."  ^  n<jf>,  "  fair," 
"beautiful;''  with  Jf  tsao,  '-grasH,"  |g  ngu,  "a  certain 
herb  ;"  with  ,^  veauu,  "a  bird."  fc^  n<jo,  "  a  goose,"  and 
so  ou.  From  these  examjiles  it  will  l)0  observed  that  the 
determinatives  play  tho  part  in  some  instances  of  adjec- 
tives ;  and  in  couibination  with  their  primitives  they  form 
an  exact  parallel  with  many  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
ideophouetics.  The  following  example  in  Egyptian  shows 
precisely  tho  same  formation  in  the  composition  of  the 
characters,  and  in  the  respective  value  of  their  parts,  as  is 
seen  in  the  Chinese  instance  just  referred  to.  ^^  Uii 
means  in  Egyptian  "a  bare;"   combined  with  this  deter- 

miuHtive  rn.i'  l-ec^'iues  ^ffi;  Ui>,  "  to  opeu  ;"  and  with 


this  2*. 


,  £§  U„,  "an  hour." 


Speaking  of  As.syrian 
hiero"giyphics,  Sir  Henry  Bawliusou  says,  "Certain  classes 
of  woi"d3  have  a  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  to  them,  more 
ronimnuly  the  former,  by  which  their  general  character  is 
indicated.  The  names  of  gods,  of  men,  of  cities,  of  tribes, 
of  wild  animals,  of  domestic  animals,  of  metals,  of  months, 
of-  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  of  dignities  are  thus 
accompanied.  The  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  may  have 
originally  representHd  a  word  ;  but  when  used  in  the  way 
Lore  spoken  of,  it  is  believed  that  it  was  not  sounded,  but 
served  simply  lo  indicate  to  tho  reader  the  sort  of  word 
which  was  placed  before  it." 

These  words  of  fciir  Henry  Rnwliuson  may  bo  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples,  f:^  means  in  Assyrian 
'  wood,"  and  is  used  as  the  determinative  for  things  made 
of  wood.  Thus  in  combination  with  the  primitive  jt 
it  becomes  t^Yjt  "a  sceptre;"  and  when  combined  with  the 
primitive  ^  V^J  vro  have  t|^^T  "  <>■  bow."  Again,  ][J'~T 
is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  determinative  fjr  all 
carnivorous  animals.     Thus,  for  instance,  Jj^fJEj  is  "a 

dog,"  and  DMf*~^II  ^*  "  "  ''""•"  I'  ^1  ^  ^'^«"  ^l""* 
both  the  Egyptian  and  As^jnian  characters  hero  quoted  are 
constnictcd  on  exactly  the  same  iirinciplo  as  that  to  be 
observed  in  tho  formation  of  tho  majority  of  Chinese  charac- 
ters, but  it  is  noticeablo  that  in  Assyrian  tho  primitives 
do  not  retain  in  composition  their  phouetic  values,  as  they 
generally  do  in  Chinese,  and  as  they  often  do  in  Egyptian. 
Marking,  then,  the  forces  of  tho  two  parts  of  tho 
characters,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  tho  way  in  which  now 
characters  have  from  time  to  time  been  formed.  Suppos- 
ing, for  instance,  that  a  trco  for  which  a  Chinaman  wishes 
to  give  a  name  on  paper  is  known  to  him  coUoquially  as 
ma.  Tlie  coiner  of  the  new  character  would  then  in  tho 
first  plac«  choose  a  common  phonetic  or  primitive  possessing 
the  sound  ma  ;  very  possibly  he  would  take  the  hieroglyphic 
jTTj  w.t,  ''a  hi'rsc,''  and  would  cnuibiiic  with  it  the  deter- 


minative Tj;  mvh,  meaning  '■  wood."  The  new  character 
would  then  stand  thus  jV^,  and  might  be  understood  to 
signify  "  the  tna  tree  ;'  but,  unless  previously  informed, 
the  reader  would  be  left  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
sort  of  tree  meant,  as  tho  parts  of  the  character  wonld  only 
supply  the  information  that  it  was  either  a  tree  or  something 
made  of  wood,  and  that  it  was  to  be  pronounced  ma.  This 
is  equally  tho  case,  speaking  generally,  with  all  the 
characters.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  phonetics  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  sounds  or  approximate  sounds — 
for  certain  variations  constantly  occur — of  the  characters 
of  the  language  ;  but  the  only  hint  at  their  meanings  is  to 
bo  derived  from  the  determinatives,  which  point  only  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  objects  or  actions  signified. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  determinatives  are  214  in 
number,  and  these  have  been  considered  by  many  of  the 
native  dictionary-makers  to  furnish  conv^iient  headings 
imder  which  to  arrange  the  characters  of  the  language. 
Again,  others  have  chosen  to  classify  the  characters 
according  to  their  final  sounds.  Both  systems  have  their 
advantages.  By  adopting  the  first,  the  headings  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  the  characters  are,  roughly  speaking, 
classified  according  to  the  generic  meanings  they  have  in 
common ;  and  the  second  gives  constant  practice  to 
students  in  remembering  the  tones  and  correct  rhj'ming 
pronunciation  of  the  characters.  But  in  both  the  phonetic 
relationship  between  the  primitives  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
And  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  since,  as  Gallery  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  the  scientific  way  of  arranging  the 
characters  woidd  be  by  placing  them  under  their  primitives, 
by  which  means  the  respective  values  of  both  the  prirai- 
tives  and  determinatives  would  ba  brought  out  in  prominent 
relief.  OiUy  in  two  Chinese  dictionaries  that  we  have  m^t 
with  have  any  attempts  been  made  thus  to  arrange- the 
characters,  and  the  older  of  these,  on  which  the  later 
work  was  probably  framed,  owes  the  system  on  which  it 
ia  composed  to  tho  experience  imported  from  Japan  by 
the  co-compiler,  who  was  a  native  of  that  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  remarks  a  few  instances  DitTi-rent 
have  been  givjn  of  the  original  and  modern  forms  of  thest.viesof 
same  characters,  as,  for  example,  ^  and  ,^.  But,  as  may  *"""K- 
readily  be  supposed,  the  change  from  oue  to  tho  other  was 
not  made  all  at  once,  and  Chinese  books  afford  in.stances 
of  six  distinct  styles  of  writing,  varying  in  clearness  from 
the  square  character  use'd  in  the  books  at  the  present  day 
to  the  Seal  and  Grass  or  cursive  characters,  which  are 
noted  for  their  obscurity.  These  styles  are  described  as 
the  Chxien  shoo  or  "seal  character,"  the  Ze  shoo  or 
"  official  character,"  the  Keae  shoo  or  "  model  character," 
the  Ilhig  shoo  or  "  running  character,"  the  Tsaon  shoo  or 
"  grass  character,"  and  the  S'ling  shoo  or  "  Sung-dynasty 
character,'  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example,  in  which  the  character  !^  isaou  "  herbs "  is 
shown  written  in  all  the  six  styles  just  specified  : — seal 
character  f^ ;  official  character  J"f ;  model  character  ^ ; 
running  character  5^  ;  grass  character  "^ ;  aud  Sung 
character  ^.  But  above  and  beyond  these  six  styles  of 
writing,  Chinese  penmen  not  nufrequently  allow  their  inia- 
giuatious  to  run  riot  when  engaged  in  fanciful  or  ornamen- 
tal pieces  of  caligraphy.  An  extraordinary  specimen  of 
this  quaint  taste  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  Chinese  Library  of 
the  British  Jfuscum,  where  there  ia  a  copy  of  the  Emperor 
Keeu-lurig's  poem'  on  Moukden,  printed  both  in  Chinese 
and  JIanchoo  in  32  kinds  of  strangely  fanciful  character*. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  tho  sounds  of  the  language ; 
and  the  first  thing  concerning  them  which  strikes  the 
student  on  becoming  acquainted  with  his  dictionary  is 
their  extreme  I'overto'  as  comi>ared  with  the  characters. 
TUu-earo  tver  3t',000  characters  in  the  langiiai/e,  i.nd  tliSEo 
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are  represented  to  the  ear  by  only  500  syllabic  sounds. 
No  doubt  the  adoption  of  primitives  03  phonetics,  as  has 
be2n'already"de3cribed,  has  contributed  to  this  result,  since 
it  provided,  for  the  due  expression  of  the  syllables  then 
cxisting*but  for  no  more.  And  thus,  though  it  vastly 
enriched  the  written  language — one  primitive  producing  as 
many:  as  74  derivatives — it  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all 
inereise  in  the  number  of  the  sounds.  The  difficulty  then 
arose  as  to  the  way  in  which  500  syllables  were  to  be 
made  to  represent  in  conversation  the  thousands  of 
characters  in  common  use.  And  three  methods  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  at  first  sight 
would  appear  to  be  inevitable.     These  are — 

1.  By  combining  with  the  word  which  it  is  desired  should 
be  uaderstood  another,  bearing  a  similar  or  supplementary 
meaning,  to  distinguish  it  by  pointing  to  its  meaning  from 
other  words  bearing  the  same  sound ;  thus,  for  "  to  hear," 
it  is  usual  to  siy  in  conversation  ^  ^  ting  keen, — ting 
meaning  "  to  hear,"  and  keen  "  to  see  or  perceive.'" 

2.  As  regards  noun  substantives,  by  placing  certain 
classifying  words  between  them  and  the  numerals  which 
precede  them.  These  classifiers  bear  some  resemblance  to 
our  expressions  herd,  head,  fleet,  troop,  &c.,  and  have  a 
•certain  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  substantives  to 
which  they  are  attached.  For  example,  the  word  J2  pa, 
"  to  grasp  with  the  hand,"  is  used  as  a  classifier  to  precede 
anything  which  is  held  in  the  hand,  such  as  a  knife,  a 
spoon,  a  hatchet,  kc.  Instead  of  expressing,  therefore,  a 
knife  by  yih  taou,  which  might  either  mean  a  knife,  a 
small  boot,  or  a  fringe,  the  classifier  is  introduced  to  show 
which  taou  is  meant,  and  a  speaker  would  say  yih  pa  taou, 
literally  "a  grasped  knife."  In  like  manner  f^  keen  "a 
space,"  is  used  as  a  classifier  for  houses  aud  enclosures ; 
)^  kdn  "a  root,"  for  trees,  poles,  clubs,  <fec.,  and  so  on. 

And  thirdly,  by  dividing  the  words  of  the  language 
.imong  eight  tones.  These  tones  partake  of  the  nature  of 
musical  intonations,  and  are  divided  by  the  Chinese  into 
two  series,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  and  are  called  by  them 
the  upper  even,  the  upper  rising,  the  upper  departing,  the 
upper  entering,  the  lower  even,  the  lower  rising,  the 
lower  departing,  and  the  lower  entering  To  each  character 
is  allotted  its  appropriate  lone,  which  if  wrongly  rendered 
is  liable  to  give  an  entirely  different  meaning  to  the  word 
from  that  intended  by  the  speaker.^  This  possibility  will 
bo  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  thirty  and 
odd  tho\isand  characters  find  expression  in  about  600 
sounds,  thus  giving  an  average  of  one  sound  to  60  char- 
acters, and  these  figures  show  that  at  best  the  system  of 
tones  is  but  an  incomplete  solution  of  the  difficulty,  since, 
were  this  average  of  60  characters  equally  distributed 
among  the  full  eight  tones,  there  would  remain  nearly  eight 
characters  of  each  sound  identical  both  in  sound  and  tone. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  four  tones  of  the  upper 
(jcries  are  in  general  use,  to  which  sometimes  the  first  or 
«ven  tone  of  the  lower  series  is  added.  The  even  tone  is, 
as  its  iiaras  signifies,  simply  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice ; 
th2  rising  tone  gives  to  the  voice  somewhat  of  the  efi'ect  of 
an  interrogation ;  the  departing  tone,  of  doubtful  surprise  ; 
aud  the  entering  tone,  of  peremptory  command.  These 
may  e;isily  be  illustrated  by  repeating  our  negative  "No," 
first  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversation,  secondly  as  an 
interrogation,  thirdly  as  expressing  doubtful  surprise,  and 
fourthly  as  a  peremptory  refusal: — thus  1  No  — ,  2  No.x-, 
3  NoN,  4  No  -.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  tones  proper  even  to  the  characters  in  common  use 
is,  Q3  may  be  supposed,  very  great,  and  the  only  way  to 
master  them  is  to  learn  them,  as  the  children  learn  them, 
from  the  lips  of  the  natives  themselves.  No  study  of 
books  will  give  the  required  knowledge.  The  Chinese 
Iciru  i.irji  by  ear  alone,  and  if  aa  educated  mau  be  asked 


to  give  the  tone  of  an  isolated  character,  he  generally  has 
to  repeat  a  phrase  in  which  the  character  occurs  in  order 
that  his  lips  may  tell  his  ear  the  intonation  proper  to  it. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  mistakes  and  diffi- 
culties into  which  this  intricate  system  drives  Chinese- 
speaking  foreigners  are  often  inconvenient  and  sometime* 
dangerous.  Some  years  ago  a  petition  on  behalf  of  a 
Chinese  criminal  was  presented  by  a  wealthy  Chinese 
merchant  in  person  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Hong 
Kong.  A  weU-known  Chinese  scholar  undertook  to 
interpret  on  the  occasion,  and  the  Chinaman  began  Lis 
speech  with  a  reference  to  our  Kwai  x  Ewok  or  "  Honour- 
able kingdom,"  as  he  designated  England.  Now  the 
syllable  ^at  pronounced  A-u'ai/ means  "  devil,"  and  used  in 
combination  with  kuok  is  an  abusive  term  not  uncommonly 
applied  to  any  foreign  country.  Unfortunately  the  inter- 
preter confused  the  two  tones,  and  turning  indignantly  to 
the  governor,  he  reported  that  at  the  very  outset  the 
petitioner  had  begun  by  speaking  of  England  as  "the 
devil  kingdom."  The  just  anger  of  the  council  knew  no 
bounds,  and  it  was  only  after  some  minutes  of  wild  con- 
fusion that  an  explanation  followed,  which  saved  the 
Chinaman  from  sharing  the  cell  of  the  man  for  whom  he 
was  pleading.  To  a  Chinaman  such  a  mistake  "would  bo 
well-nigh  impossible,  for  the  tones  form  integral  parts  of 
the  words,  and  to  the  ear  of  a  native  the  difference  between 
kwai  in  the  ascending  tone,  and  kwai  in  the  descending 
tone,  would  be  as  great  as  between  kwai  and  kwan. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  in  connection  with  the 
sounds  of  the  language  to  which  reference  need  now  be 
made,  and  that  is  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  for 
spelling,  as  it  were,  the  various  sounds.  For  this  purpose 
36  characters  which  begin  with  the  initial  consonants  of 
the  language  have  been  chosen,  and  38  which  end  with  tho 
final  sounds.  In  order,  then,  to  indicate  a  desired  sound, 
the  writer  takes  a  character  of  the  first  series  which  begins 
with  the  required  initial,  and  a  character  of  the  second 
series  which  ends  with  the  required  final.  These  are 
placed  together,  and  the  initial  of  the  first  and  the  final  of 
the  second  give  the  required  sound.  For  instance,  suppoa, 
ing  a  Chinaman  were  desirous  of  expressing  that  the  sound 
of  a  certain  character  was  ting,  he  would  write  the  two 
characters  '^  tang  and  ^  king,  the  first  of  which  would 
give  the  initial  t,  and  the  second  the  final  ing.  This 
syllabic  spelling,  the  initials  of  which  are  identical  with 
the  initial  Sanskrit  consonants,  was  introduced  by  the 
Buddhist  missionaries  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  dictionary  Yuh 
pien,  which  was  published  in  the  year  543,  it  has  been 
employed  in  every  native  dictionary  of  the  language  which 
has  since  seen  the  light. 

^Yith  a  language  of  roots,  which  is  dsvoid  of  inflexion 
or  even  of  agglutination,  in  which  a  large  number  of  words 
each  play  the  part,  under  varying  circumstance.t,  of  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear  that  grammar  must  be  an  impossibility.  But 
inasmuch  as  there  are  in  Chinese,  as  there  must  be  in  every 
language,  certain  words  which,  to  quote  Dr  Marshman, 
"denote  things,  and  others  which  signify  qualities,  there 
must  be  words  to  express  actions  done,  and  these  as  done 
by  one  or  many,  already  done,  now  doing,  or  intended  t^i 
be  done ;  they  must  also  be  described  as  done  absolutely  or 
conditionally,  as  proper  to  be  done,  or  peremptorily  com- 
manded. Further,  the  various  circumstances  of  the  dner, 
and  of  the  subject  of  the  action,  must  also  be  either  jilainly 
expressed  or  tacitly  understood ;  bonce  the  need  of  preposi- 
tions. Connecting  words,  too,  necessarily  exist  in  every 
language,  as  well  as  those  which  express  the  emotions  of 
the  mind.  Thus  the  principles  of  grammar  must  substan- 
tially exist  in  every  language."     And  though  the  absti.ce 
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of  all  inflexion  in  Chinese  places  the  grammar  of  the 
language  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  polysyllabic 
languages,  it  is  yet  distinctly  defined  by  the  position  and 
connection  of  the  words  of  the  sentence. 

Since,  when  a  language  is  spoken  and  understood  only  in 
the  country  of  its  birth  or  adoption,  the  study  of  the 
grammar  affecting  it  is,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned, 
comparatively  unimportant,  wo  find  that  little  attention 
♦las  been  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  the  grammar  of  their 
language.  But  practically  the  grammar,  which,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  consists  of  rules  for  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  has  for  many  centuries  been  enforced  by  example, 
and  by  the  censorship  of  the  examiners  at  the  competitive 
examinations.  If  then  we  observe  the  couneclion  of  words- 
which  these  authoritiea  have  preserved,  we  find  that  in 
every  Chinese  sentence  the  subject  comes  first,  then  the 
verb,  which  is  followed  by  the  complement  direct  and  the 
complement  indirect,  and  further  that,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  of  the  Turanian  languages,  every  word  which  defines 
or  modifies  another  invariably  precedes  it.  For  instance, 
the  adjective  precedes  the  substantive,  the  adverb  the  verb, 
the  genitive  the  word  which  governs  it,  and  the  preposition 
the  word  governed  by  it. 

The  importance  of  exactly  following  these  rules  becomes 
at  once  apparent  when  we  remember  that  often  one 
and  the  same  word  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a  sub- 
atantive,  an  adjective,  a  verb,  or  an  adverb.  This 
is  the  case  also  with  some  words  in  English.  We  use 
the  word  preient,  for  example,  as  a  substantive  when 
we  talk  of  giving  a  present ;  as  an  adjective  when  we  say 
the  present  time  ;  and  as  a  verb  when  we  say,  "  I  present 
you."  Cut  is  another  word  which  we  make  use  of  in  the 
same  way.  Wo  say,  "  the  cm<  of  a  sword,"  "cut  grass," 
and  "  to  cut  a  man  down." 

A  number  of  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  adduced,  but  taking  a  Chinese  word,  wo  may-  show 
Low,  by  varying  its  position  in  a  sentence,  it  changes  its 
grammatical  value.  The  character  j^  hao  has  for  its 
meanings  "  to  love,"  "good,"  "excellent,"  "well,"  ic,  and 
possibly  with  the  intention  of  illustrating,  as  it  were,  these 
meanings  by  representing  the  highest  and  purest  form  of 
natural  affection,  that  which  exists  between  a  mother  and 
Ler  child,  the  inventor  of  the  character  has  formed  it  of 
two  parts  signifying  respectively  "a  woman"  and  "a  son." 
If,  then,  we  meet  with  it  in  such  a  connection  as  this, 
which  is  taken  from  the  lips  of  Confucius,  5K  S  ^  ?R 
;^  if,  Kwei  Leen  chih  chia  die  hao,  we  recognize  it  at 
once  as  a  substantive,  since,  were  it  an  adjective,  it  would 
be  followed  by  a  substantive ;  were  it  a  verb,  it  would  bo 
followed  by  its  complement,  and  also  because  it  follows 
a  substantive  ^  ^,  to  which  is  added  ;^,  tho  sign  of 
the  possessive  case.  The  sentence  should  then  bo  translated 
—  Kwei  keen,  "to  peep  and  see,"  Imo,  "the  excelienco  or  the 
goodness,"  che,  'of,"  chih  chia,  "the  apartments."  In  the 
Bontence,  also  from  Confucius,  Iffljiffif^  Joo  hao  hao 
tih,  we  see  by  tho  position  of  tho  two  haoa  that  the  first 
must  be  a  verb,  and  that  the  second  must  bo  an  adjec- 
tive, since  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive  with  which  it 
forms  tho  direct  complement  to  the  verb.  The  meaning  of 
the  sentence  then  ia  Joo,  "as  [when]," /i'/o"v.,  "tre  love,"  hao 
ytih,"  excellent  beauty."  Again,  in  the  modern  colloquial 
expression  SJjjJt  wo  have  an  example  of  the  use  of  hao  as 
an  adverb  preceding  a  verb,  and  the  phrase  is  then  in- 
capable of  being  translated  otherwuo  than  as  "  well  eaid," 
hao,  "  well,"  thud,  "  said." 

The  number  of  characterb  which  might  bo  trailed  as 
we  have  dealt  with  fif  is  legion.  Little  has  been  said  on  the 
Bubje-t  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  lanc^age  by  native  gram- 
Biariins,  who   ha\e  not  done   much  more  for  tho  science  ' 
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of  grammar  than  to  divide  the  characters  into  5E  ^  "S** 
tae  or  "  dead  words,"  as  they  call  nouns ;  }§  ^  IJwd 
tize,  "  living  words,"  or  verbs ;  and  ^  !^  Mrii  tsze, 
"empty  words,"  or  particles.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  a  great  many  instances  the  transition  of  a  character 
from  one  oart  of  speech  to  another  is  marked  by  a  change 
of  tone.  This  is  the  case  with  the  character  hao,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  When  it  standa  for  the 
adjective  "  good,"  it  should  be  pronounced  in  the  ascending 
tone  hao^ ;  and  when  it  becomes  the  verb  "to  love,"  it  ia 
transferred  to  the  departing  tone  /(oov.  And  in  soma 
few  cases  the  character  suffers  a  change  of  sound  as  well. 
^  thih,  4iho  verb  "  to  eat,"  is  pronounced  in  the  enter- 
ing or  abrupt  tone;  but  it  becomes  «-'e\in  the  departing 
tone,  when  it  plays  the  part  of  a  substantive  meaning 
"  food."  In  a  lecture  administered  to  the  king  of  Leang, 
Mencius,  rebuking  him,  says,  JnJflS^  A^  Koiu  che  thik 
jin  ize  \  ,  "  Your  dogs  and  swine  eat  men's  food."  Hera 
it  will  bo  observed  the  first  ^  must  by  the  rules  of 
position  bo  the  verb  ahih  "to  eat,"  and  by  the  same  neces- 
sity this  same  character  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  must 
be  a  substantive ;  and  tho  dictionaries  tell  us  that,  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  pronounced  sze.  But  though  it  is  true 
that  a  vast  number  of  characters  can  be  made  to  serve  a 
writer  in  a  variety  of  capacities,  yet  each  belongs  more 
particularly  to  some  one  part  of  speech,  and  many  are 
identified  with  that  one  alone.  For  instance,  we  find  that 
certain  substantives  which  express  things,  such  as  cho  "  a 
table,"  or  e  "a  chair,"  remain  fixed  as  substantives,  and 
that  others,  if  they  denote  actions,  are  primarily  verba, 
and  if  conditions,  such  as  "  honour  "  or  "  riches."  arc  in  the 
first  instance  adjectives. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  language 
of  which  this  interchangeabUity  forms  a  part,  Chinese 
admits  no  variations  of  gender,  and  in  this  particular  it 
agrees  with  the  ^fanchoo,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish 
families  of  tongues,  in  which,  as  Dr  Caldwell  points  out, 
not  only  are  all  things  which  are  destitute  of  reason  and 
life  denoted  by  neuter  nouns,  but  no  nouns  whatever,  not 
even  nouns  which  denote  human  beings,  are  regarded  in 
themselves  as  being  masculine  or  feminine.  All  nouns  as 
such  are  neuter,  or  rather  are  destitute  of  gender.  "  Tho 
unimaginative  Scythian  reduced  all  things,"  adds  the 
doctor,  "  whether  rational  or  irrational,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, to  the  same  dead  level,  and  regarded  them  all  as 
imperson-il."  But  in  every  language  there  are  certain 
words  the  genderv  of  which  must  necessarily  be  distin- 
guuihed,  and  in  common  also  with  the  peoples  just  referred 
to,  to  these  th«  Chinese  prefix  words  denoting  sex.  Thus 
a  son  is  spoken  of  as  -^^-^  uan  tsze  or  "  man-child,"  and  a 
daughter  as  ^-7'  "<"  •»''  "f  "woman-child."  In  the  case 
of  animals  other  characters  are  used.  ^  kunr;,  "noble," 
"superior,"  is  employed  to  denote  tho  male  and  -^  moo, 
"  mother,"  to  indicate  the  female.  Thus  ^  ,||  Limy  ma  is 
"  a  horse,"  and  -ff  ,t§  moo  ma  i»  "  a  mare."  With  bird* 
other  characters  are  considered  more  appropriate.  Thus,  the 
male  is  described  as  kun^/,  "  martial"  or  "  brave,"  and  the 
female  as  tsze,  "  weak,"  or  "  inferior." 

As  regards  nuinber,  Chinese  is  left  in  an  equally 
indefinite  condition.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  connection  of  thj 
words  of  the  sentence  which  determines  whether  a  noun  is 
in  the  singular  or  plural.  Often,  however,  the  plural  ij 
indicated  by  repeating  the  noun,  as  A  A  J'"  i'".  "the 
men,"  or  by  tho  presence  of  a  numeral,  as  in  the  following 
expression,  taken  from  tho  Confucian  Analects,  H-f  ^  {Ji 
"  The  three  disciples  went  out."  Here  the  character  tan, 
"  three,"  indicates  that  tstt  is  in  the  plural,  although  it  has 
no  mberent  mark  of  number.  Another  way  of  pluralizing 
a  noun  is  by  adding  to  it  one  of  certain  words  signifying 
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"all"  or  •'  many."  The  most  common  of  these  are  ^  chuiig, 
|§  choo,  §  leae,  J\tfan,  and  ^  tdng.  The  first  four  have 
for  their  meaning  "all/'  and  the  last,  tdng,  means  "a 
class."  Its  use,  like  its  meaning,  is  distinct  from  the 
fathers ;  they  precede  the  noun,  tdng  always  follows  it, 
(ind  forms  with  it  a  compound  such  as  "  animal-class  "  for 
animals,  "  man-class  "  for  men.  In  colloquial  Chmese  the 
character  (C5  viun  has  been  adopted  as  a  sign  of  the  plural, 
but  its  use  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  personal  firo- 
nouns.     Thus  ^  ivu  means  "I,"  and  ^jp^  vo  mun  "we." 

The  rules  of  position  which  serve  to  fix  the  parts  of 
speech  of  the  words  of  a  sentence  are  allowed  also  in  great 
Ineasure  to  regulate  the  cases  of  njuns  and  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs.  But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case.  For  example,  the  possedsive  case  is  marked  by 
certain  particles  of  which  mention  will  be  made  presently ; 
and  although  European  writers  on  Chinese  grammar  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  that  when  two  substan- 
tives come  together,  the  first  is  to  be  taken  as  being  in 
the  possessive  case,  thng  ir  the  sentence  ^-f'ij  ^ 
Teen  tsze  hao  he6,  which  we  .hculd  translate  as  "  the  Son 
of  Heaven  loves  learning,"  it  -i,  they  would  say,  is  in  the 
possessive  case, — it  may  be  questioned  whether  such 
expressions  way  not  be  mure  appropriately  considered  as 
compound  terms,  in  the  same  way,  that  we  treat  their 
equivalents  in  English.  For  instance,  we  should  never 
consider  such  an  expression  as  "  the  Chelsea-water-works" 
to  consist  of  a  nominative  and  two  possessive  cases,  as  it 
would  be  parsed  by  these  grammarians,  were  it  turned 
.word  for  word, 'as  it  might  be,  into  Chinese  And  this 
treatment  becomes  still  more  difficult  of  adoption  when  we 
find,  as  is  often  the  c.ise  in  Chinese,  a  number  of  substan- 
tives strung  together,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  would  then  have  to  be  considered  as  a  succession 
of  possessive  cases.  If  we  take,  for  example,  one  of  the 
ordinary  marks  on  porcelain  made  in  China,  such  as 
r^P^'^^H^SJ  Ta  mhig  Wan  lelh  sa»  neen  che. 
■we  should  be  told  to  consider  Ta  ming,  Wan  Mh,  and 
iieen,  as  possessive  cases,  and  that  the  phrase  should  be 
translated,  "  The  manufacture  of  the  third  year  of  (the 
reign)  TVan-lelh  of  the  Ta  ming  dynasty,"  instead  of  treating 
it  as  a  compound  expression  on  the  "  Chelsea-water- 
works "  principle,  thus  "  The  Ta-ming-dynasty-Wan-lelh- 
third-year-manufacture." 

Besides,  Chinese  in  by  no  means  destitute  of  case- 
particles.  In  the  literary  and  colloquial  languages  the 
possessive  is  expressed  by  suflBxing  respectively  ^  die 
and  ^^  telh  to  the  substantive.  Thus  these  particles 
answer  exactly  to  the  's  commonly  used  in  English. 
5c  i  ^'  Teen  che  gdii  is  "  The  favour  of  heaven," 
or,  as  we  should  aa  often  say,  "  heaven's  favour." 
fflSMifeAfi^JS)  -^'a  i-o  neu  jln  teU  Low  is  "The  dog 
of  that  sroman,"  or  "  That  woman's  dog."  If  we  trace 
back  the  case-particle  ^  eke  to  its  earliest  use,  we  find 
ihat  it  was  originally  a  verb,  and  meant  "  to  proceed  to," 
^nd  thus,  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  it  implies  the 
sense  of  partition  which  is  inherent  in  our  "of"  and  the 
French  de.  In  some  instances,  by  its  addition  to  certain 
substantives,  compound  nouns  of  possession  are  formed 
Which  are  capable  of  being  used  aa  adjectives.  For 
example,  ^  im  is  "gold,"  and  ^^  is  "of  gold,"  or 
"golden."  It  is  used  also  to  express  relation,  but  not  as 
ireqnently  as  its  colloquial  equivalent  &5  ieth,  which  is 
Very  commonly  thus  employed.  Such  expressions  as 
^  :S  6^  hcan  ping  teih,—tiVi,  "  he  who,"  kwan,  "  rules 
over,"  ping,  "  soldiers  " — are  in  constant  use 
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given  immediately  follows  the  verb,  and  the  thing  given 
comes  next.  The  sentence  "  The  prince  gave  the  officer 
some  moaey,"  is  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  idiom, 
which  would  not  admit  the  more  usual  English  form,  "  The 
prince  gave  some  money  to  the  offi.cer."  The  dative  case, 
with  the  sense  of  "for,"  is  marked  by  the  use  of  the 
characters  f^  tae,  "  to  succeed,"  ^  te,  "  to  put  another 
instead  of,"  and  j^  wei,  "to  be";  thu.?  fi;^^^  tae  wo 
%eny  shoo,  "  to  write  a  letter/or  me,"  ^$;65^  5J,  te  tco 
teih  veu  wh,  "for  my  daughter,"  &c. 

The  accusative  case  ia  as  a  rule  marked  by  position.  But 
occasionall}-,  as  has  been  shown  by  M.  Julien,  the  particles 
Jtl  'i  iift  y")  "f  y".  and  -^  hoo,  are  disassociated  from 
their  usual  signification,  and  are  employed  simply  as  signs 
of  this  case. 

The  instrumental  case  is  indicated  by  the  character  J^  e, 
"  by,"  in  the  language  of  the  books,  and  by  ^  yvng,  "  to 
use,"  in  the  colloquial.  As  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
first,  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Sf encius  : — 
HO^  ^^SjI^ -^'''"  fiJ/'g  e  fei  Ice  tiiou,  "  (A  superior 
man)  cannot  be  entrapped  by  that  which  is  contrary  to 
right  principfes." 

The  ablative  case,  having  the  sense  of  "  from,"  is  marked 
by  the  signs  Q  ($ze,  and  ^  yir,  and  in  the  colloquial  by 
^  iiutig,  aa  in  the  following  examples: — fi^^JKI^^ 
Tsie sdng  jnin  e  lae,"Ficm  the  birth  of  mankind  until  now ; " 
^  "^  S  JS^  B^T  ^"'"''  Tang  che  ya  Wooting,  "From  Tang 
until  you  arrive  at  Wooting;"  liii^t^^L^^kT  Ta  tsuug 
llh  king  lae  leaov,  "  He  has  come/roM  Peking.'' 

The   remarks    which   have  been   made   ju  the  gender, 
number,  and  case  of  the  .-ubptaiitives  i>pply  in  like  manner 
to  the  adjectives,  and  we  need  only  now  refer  therefore  to  Dej^ee  •» 
the  manner  in  which  degrees  of  comparison  are  formed,  compar) 
The  comparative   ie  denoted   either  by  certain   particles  '°''- 
meaning  "  more  than,"  or  "  beyond."  or  in  the  colloquial 
by  forms  of  expression  such  as  "  This  roan  compared  with 
that  man  is  good,"  or  again,  "  This  man  has  not  that  man's 
goodness."     As  signs  of  the  superlative,  words  such  as  pj 
t3uy,  "excelling,"   ^  Ice^h,  "the  highest  point,"  or  ^ 
shin,  "  exceeding  "  are  employed. 

In  all  Oriental  languages  the  personal  pronouns  play  a  Pi-onou*. 
prominent  part  from  their  number  and  the  variety  of 
equivalent  terms,  whether  of  aelf-depreciation  or  of  com- 
plimentary adulation,  used  to  express  them;  and  in  Chinese 
they  derive  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
absence  of  all  verbal  inflexion,  they  serve  to  indicate  the 
person,  and  in  the  spoken  language  the  number  of  th' 
verb.  §  uoo,  ^  urh,  and  ^  le,  are  the  terms  mosl 
commonly  u.°ed  in  classical  writings  to  signify  the  first, 
second,  and  third  persons  of  the  personal  pronoun,  of 
which  ^  vo,  f^  f",  and  ■ffjt,  ta,  are  the  common  colloquial 
equivalents.  These  latter  have  for  their  plural  j-o  mun, 
tie  mun,  ta  iniiii.  Quite  separate  and  apart  from  these 
and  all  their  equivalents  is  the  character  J^  chiti,  which  is 
reserved  especially  for  the  emperor,  and  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional imperial  '•  \Ye  "  since  the  time  of  the  three  mythical 
emperors  to  whose  wisdom,  energy,  and  foresight  the 
greatness  of  China  i?  attributed  by  the  native-historians. 

But  not  always  does  the  emperor  feel  himself  entitled  to 
nse  this  inherited  character.  In  times  of  national  mis- 
fortune he  chooses  to  believe  that  his  own  remissness  is 
the  cause  of  the  evils  which  have  overtaken  the  country, 
and  then  it  is  the  custom  for  him  to  designate  himself  AVa 
jiu,  or  "Deficient  man."  With  his  subjects  the  assump- 
tion of  a  similar  humble  position  is  habitual,  and  among 
acquaintances  the  ulace  of  "I"  is  nearly  always  taken  by 
terms  by  which  the  speaker  seeks  to  give  a  complimentaiy 
importance  to  the  person  addressed  at  the  expense  of  his 
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own  intellectual  or  social  position.  "  The  dullard,"  "  the 
little  one,"  and  "  the  man  of  low  degree,"  are  terms  most 
frequently  used  in  this  sense,  wkiie  na  Caai,  or  "  slave,"  is 
the  self-assumed  epithet  adopted  by  miiiistere  when 
addressing  the  emperor.  Ill  like  manner  the  speaker's 
relations  and  i)ei:sonal  belongings  are  spoken  of  as  "  the 
little,"  "  the  mean,"  and  "  the  cheap."  The  respect  due  to 
age  guides  on  the  other  hand  the  choice  of  expressions 
employed  towards  the  person  addressed,  who,  instead  of 
being  called  by  the  second  person  of  the  pronoun,  bears 
himself  addressed  as  "Master,"  "Old  Gentleman,"  or 
"Senior."  The  holders  of  the  lower  offices,  such  as  the 
Ueen  or  district  magistrates,  are  addressed  by  law  as  Lao 
ye  or  "  Old  Fathers  ;"  as  they  rise,  they  become  Ta  lao  ye 
"Great  Old  Fathers;"  and  when  they  reach  the  higher 
ranks,  such  as  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  they  are  called 
fa  >'»"  Great  Men."  lu  the  same  spirit  it  is  customary 
to  speak  of  the  belongings  of  another  as  being  "  worship- 
ful," "  honourable,"  or,  "  august." 

History  is  vague  as  to  the  date  when  the  Chinese 
adopted  the  numerals  they  at  present  employ;  but  as 
we  find  reference  to  them  in  the  Book  of  Ilhlory,  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  they  were  in  existence  before  the  6th  century 
B.C.  They  are  17  in  number,  and  are  these:  —  yih, 
"  one,"  ~  «'  /i,  "  two,"  H  «««.  "  three,"  0  ste,  "  four," 
£  iooo,  "five,"  -^  luh,  "sis,"  ^  Isdh,  "seven,"  j\ 
pa,  "  eight,"  j\j  leu,  "  nine,"  +  shih,  "  ten,"  'g'  pih, 
"  a  hundred,"  ^  teeen,  "  a  thousand,"  ^  wan,  "  ten 
thousand,"  -{§;  yih,  "  one  hundred  thousand,"  /Jjj  chaou, 
"  a  million,''  j^  ken;/,  "  tea  millions,"  and  f^  kai,  "  a 
Lnndred  millions."  The  last  four  are  now  very  seldom 
used,  the  rest  are  hourly  employed.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  u  no  single  numeral  between  ten  and  one  hundred, 
and  the  intervening  numbers  are  therefore  formed  by  ihih 
"ten"  in  combination  with  the  lower  numerals.  For 
exampli),  the  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  are  expressed 
by  thih  "  ten"  with  the  addition  of  the  number  required. 
Thus  "  thirteen  "  would  be  -f-  H  iSfi-ih  tan.  The  fignres 
between  twenty  and  a  hundred  are  denoted  by  -f*  ehih, 
"ten"  preceded  by  the  other  numeral,  and  in  this  way 
H+  '?<^'»  ehik  wonld  bo  "thirty." 

After  the  explanation  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns  are  clearly  expressed  in 
composition,  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  by 
position  nnd  the  use  of  particles  it  is  possible  to  give 
expression  to  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb.  Such 
a  fact  should  not  astonish  us  when  it  is  recollected  that, 
OS  stated  by  Marshman,  in  the  case  of  certain  English 
verbs,  such  as  "  to  cut,"  position  is  found  equal  to  the  task 
of  forming  211  out  of  the  216  verbal  variations  which 
euch  verbs  undergo,  and  fo\ir  only  are  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  terminations  to  the  original  monosyllable,  namely 
"cuttest,"  "cuts,"  "cutteth,"  and  "cutting."  As  no 
change,  not  even  the  lengthening  of  a  line,  or  the  addition 
of  a  dot,  can  possibly  bo  effected  in  a  Chinese  character 
without  entirely  altering  its  meaning,  position  has  to  do 
everything  for  the  Chinese  verb,  and  it  accomplishes  its 
mission  in  tiwo  ways,  either  by  stating  the  time  at  which 
the  action  has  taken  ploce,  or  is  about  to  take  place,  or  by 
prefixing  or  sufiSxing  certain  words  which  by  their  several 
meanings  supply  Lkc  information.  For  instance,  in  the 
colloquial  sentence  ifl-^flil^iJ  joo  hn  ta  hi,  jno  hn, 
"  now  "  indicates  that  the  oction  is  present,  and  the  three 
characters  are  to  be  translated  ''  he  i»  coming  "  But  if  we 
were  to  exrhnnge  ihe  joo  iin  for  BJ)^  mtng  neen.  "next 
year,"  the  verb  lui  will  be  in  the  future  tense,  "  next  year 
he  will  come ; "  and  if  yet  once  again  we  eay,  thang  yui 
ta  I'll,  filing  yui  meaning  '•  last  month,"  the  verb  will  then 
bo  in  the  past  tense,  nnd  the  scuteu.e  will  niu.  "  hst  month 


ho  came."  But  more  frequently  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  is  not  accompanied  with  any  word  to  denote  the  tune 
of  tha  action,  and  indeed  the  only  tense-particles  emjiloye^ 
are  those  which  serve  to  explain  the  past  and  future  tenseB. 
The  characters  ~f  leaou,  "  to  complete,"  and  J§  kw3,  "  to 
pa«s  over,"  are  the  commonest  of  those  which  are  suffixed 
to  denote  the  first,  and  ;{?  Cseang,  "  to  take,"  and  ^1^ 
yaou,  "  to  want,"  are  the  most  freauently  used  as  prefixes 
to  mark  the  second.  Thus,  ta  keu  leaou,  or  ia  Aeit  kwdi, 
would  mean  "  he  went,"  while  ta  tseanff  ken  or  to  yaoui  keu 
would  be  "  he  will  go." 

In  every  language,  as  Marshman  has  pointed  out,  "it 
will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  indicate  or  deckre  • 
thing,  to  command  an  action  to  be  performed,  to  express 
it  as  desirable,  obligatory,  or  possible,  to  represent  it  ae 
conditional,  and  to  describe  it  in  a  general  way,"  and 
Chinese  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  case  of  the 
active  and  infinitive  moods,  position,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  has  done  so  much  for  Chinese  grammar,  ie 
again  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  the  imperative,  the  optative, 
and  the  potential  moods  all,  although  not  always,  have  thei» 
distinctive  signs. 

The  third  person  of  the  imperative  mood,  for  mstance 
is  formed  in  modern  Chinese  by  prefixiug  a  verb  meaning 
either  "to  give  "  or  "  to  permit,"  and  answers  exactly  to 
our  "let."  f^ffe'^  heic  ta  keu  is  "let  him  go,"  h^u 
meaning  "  to  allow,"  "  to  permit."  The  optative  mood  ia 
formed  by  the  addition  of  words  meaning  "  to  wish "  or 
"  to  desire,"  and  the  potential  by  the  addition  of  worda 
implying  "  power,"  "  duty,"  or  "  doubt." 

The  above  sketch,  although  necessarily  brief,  serves  to 
show  that  by  carefully  following  the  laws  of  Chinese 
syntax,  it  is  possible  to  express  in  Chinese,  as  exactly  as 
in  other  languages,  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  all  their 
variety  of  number,  gender,  case,  mood,  tense,  and  person, 
and  therefore  every  shade  of  meaning  which  it  is  possiblo 
to  convey  by  word  of  mouth.  The  difficulties  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Chinese  have  hitherto  shared  that  exaggeration 
which  surrounds  the  unknown.  It  is  timethat  the  language 
was  better  understood,  and  at  this  period  o^  the  world's 
history  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  unnoticed  a  language  so 
ancient  as  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  antiquity  of 
western  tongues,  and  one  which  is  the  solitary  medium  of 
communication  between  400,000,000  of  onr  fellow-men. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
written  Chinese  character  from  its  first  creation  as  a  hiero- 
glyphic to  its  final  development  •  in  the  more  modem 
ideophonetic  form,  and  also  the  rules  which  govern  th» 
position  of  these  characters  in  a  sentence,  our  object  win 
now  be  to  show  the  use  which  Chinese  authors  have  made, 
of  the  characters  and  of  the  grammar  to  which  they  are 
subservient  It  was  obviously  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  laflguage,  before  dealing  with  the  literature,  since  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  literature  are,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  tongue,  plainly  traceable  to  the  stnictnre  of 
the  language.  The  words  of  a  sentence  are  as  a  piece  of 
clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter.  If  they  be  soft  and  pliable, 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  be  capable  of  inflections  and  of 
syntactical  motion,  they  may  be  moulded  to  express  with 
varying  vigour  and  force  the  highest  fancies  and  noblest 
thoughts  of  an  able  writer  in  all  the  changing  beauty  of 
[loetic  diction  or  of  rhetorical  eloquence.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand  thoy  be  destitute  of  inflexion,  and  be  cramped 
by  inexorable  laws  of  position,  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
departed  from,  without  a  sacrifice  of  sense,  the  result  must 
be  that  the  literature  of  which  thoy  are  the  component  parts 
will  partake  to  some  extent  of  their  hard  unyielding  nature. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  poetry  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  wo  find  that  some  of  the  tinest  effects  hat* 
been  produced  by  the  power  which  the  inflexional  aatuiv 
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of  those  languages  gave  of  transposing  the  position  of 
word*  in  a  sentence,  so  as  to  give  vigour  and  grace  to  the 
rhythm.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  we  have  only  to  take 
some  striking -passage,  and  compare  it  in  the  original  with 
a  plain  straightforward  translation  in  prose.  The  idea  is 
the  same  in  both,  but  how  differently  it  appeals  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  The  gem  is  there,  but  it  has 
lost  the  advantage  of  its  setting.  It  must  now  be  judged  by 
the  prosaic  rule  of  its  intrinsic  value,  with  no  softening  sur- 
roundings to  add  grace-and  brilliancy  to  its  natural  beauty. 

But  the  eflfective  weapon  which  was  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  poets  and  authors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
has  been  completely  denied  to  Chinese  writers.  As  has 
been  explained,  the  language  is  absolutely  without  infleKion, 
and  the  grammar  consists  so  entirely  of  syntax,  that  no 
word  can  be  moved  out  of  its  determined  position  in  a 
sentence,  without  either  changing  its  value  or  rendering  it 
meaningless.  Thus  the  literature  has  lost  much  of  the 
variety  and  elegance  which  belongs  by  nature  to  that  of  the 
polysyllabic  languages.  And  we  might  go  beyond  this 
and  say  thil  the  lack  of  that  power  of  expression  which  is 
given  by  syntactical  motion  has  been  aciJompanied  by  a 
blighting  influence  on  the  imaginations  of  Chinese  authors. 
Other  causes,  to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made,  are 
also  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this  result;  but  in  our  re- 
view of  the  various  branches  of  Chinese  literature,  we  shall 
find  that  those  which  are  most  dependent  for  their  successful 
de^opment  on  the  powers  of  imagination  are  those  which 
least  repay  attention,  and  that  the  more  excellent  are  those 
which  contain  simple  narrations  of  facts,  or  consist  of  the 
arguments  of  the  philosopher  or  of  the  man  of  science. 

But  notwithstanding  this  the  Chinese  are  eminently  a 
literary,  in  the  sense  of  a  reading,  people.  The  system  of 
making  competitive  examinations  the  only  royal  road  to 
posts  of  honour  and  emolument  and  the  law  which  throws 
these  open  to  everybody  who  chooses  to  compete,  have 
caused  a  wider  diffusion  of  book  learning  among  the 
Chinese  than  is  probably  to  be  found  among  any  other 
people.  As  to  the  date  when  the  literature  first  took  its 
rise,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty.  The 
vicissihides  which  attended  the  early  manuscripts  and 
books  which  were  collected  by  private  individuals  and  in 
the  imperial  libraries  have  been  such  as  to  render  the 
preservation  of  any  ancient  record  a  matter  of  wonder. 
Constant  references  are  found  in  books  to  works  which  are 
said  to  have  existed  at  early  dates,  but  of  many  of  these 
the  titles  are  all  that  remain  to  us  now. 

One  of  the  earliest  published  works  on  which  we  can 
lay  our  hands  is  the  Book  of  Changes,  the  first,  and  the 
most  revered,  because  the  least  understood,  of  the  nine 
classics.  This  work  first  saw  the  light  within  a  prison's 
walls.  In  the  year  1150  B.C.  its  atithor  Win  Wang  was, 
we  are  told,  imprisoned  for  a  political  offence,  and  sought 
to  while  away  the  tedium  of  his  confinement  by  tracing 
out  a  system  of  general  philosophy  from  the  eight  diagrams 
and  their  64  combinations  invented  by  the  Emperor  Fu-he. 
These  diagrams  have  been  likened  to  the  mystical  numbers 
of  Pythagoras,  and  the  leading  idea  of  W5n  Wang's  system 
■eems  to  have  oeen  founded  upon  the  Chinese  notions  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  which  all  material 
things  proceed  from  two  great  male  and  female  vivifying 
elements,  the  Tin  and  the  Tang,  which  in  their  turn  owe 
their  existence  to  the  Tai  heih,  or  the  first  great  cause. 
As  Sir  John  Davis  says,  this  "  might,  with  no  great  impro- 
priety, be  styled  a  sexual  system  of  the  universe.  They, 
that  is  to  say  the  Chinese,  maintain  that  when  from  the 
anion  of  the  Tang  and  the  Tin  all  existences,  both  animate 
ond  inanimate,  had  been  produced,  the  sexual  principle  was 
conveyed  to  and  became  inherent  in  all  of  them.  Thus 
heaven,  the  sun,  day,  ic,  are  cousidei-fid  of  the    male 


gender  ;  earth,  the  Qioon,  night,  &c.,  of  the  female.  Thia 
notion  pervades  every  department  of  knowledge  in  China. 
It  exists  in  their  theories  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  and 
is  constantly  referred  to  on  every  subject.  The  chief 
divinities  worshipped  by  the  emperor  as  high  priest  of  the 
state  religion  are  heaven  and  earth,  which  in  this  sense 
appear  to  answer  in  some  degree  to  the  ovpavo^  and  yrj  in 
the  cosmogony  of  the  Greeks." 

The  style  and  matter  of  Win  Wang's  writings  were, 
however,  so  cramped  aod  vague  that  Confucius  among 
others  attempted  the  task  of  elucidating  their  dark  places, 
llany  years  the  sage  spent  in  endeavours  to  make  straight 
that  which  was  so  crooked  ;  and  the  only  result  attained 
has  been  to  add  some  inexplicable  chapters  to  an  incom- 
prehensible book.  But  the  fact  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
system  of  divination  saved  it  from  sharing  the  fate  which, 
ip  the  year  221  B.C.,  befell  all  books  except  those  on 
medicine,  divination,  and  husbandry,  at  the  hand  of  the 
Emperor  Che  Hwang-ti  i^f  the  Tsin  dynasty.  This  monarch 
ordered,  for  political  reasons,  the  destruction  of  all  the 
books  to  be  found  within  the  empire,  except  those  on  the 
subjects  just  mentioned.  Fortunately,  no  monarch,  how- 
ever powerful,,  is  able  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  an  order  of 
so  inquisitorial  a  nature  ;  and  the  roofs  of  houses,  the  walls 
of  dwellings,  and  even  the  beds  of  rivers,  became  the 
receptacles  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  nation  until  the 
tjrranny  was  overpast.  The  works  of  Confuciu.s,  the  Book 
of  History,  the  Book  of  Odes,  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals,  together  with  the  Booh  of  Rites,  and  the  Fotcr 
Books  by  the  disciples  of  the  sage  and  of  Mencius,  were 
all  alike  condemned  to  the  flames.  How  all  these  were 
preserved  we  know  not,  but  history  tells  us  that,  when  in 
after  years  efforts  were  made  to  restore  the  Book  of  History, 
28  sections  out  of  the  100  composing  the  entire  work  were 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a  blind  man  who  had  treasured 
them  in  his  memory.  One  other  was  recovered  from  a 
young  girl  in  the  province  of  Honan.  And  these  are  all 
which  would  probably  have  come  down  to  us,  had  not  a 
complete  copy  been  found  secreted  in  the  wall  of  Con- 
fucius's  house,  when  it  was  pulled  down  in  the  year  140  B.c. 

This  Book  of  History  takes  us  back  to  about  the  time  of  Book  <fi 
Noah.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  records  of  the  Yu,  Hea,  Hirtoiy. 
Shang,  and  Chow  dynasties,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  middle  of  the  24th  century  B.O.  to  721  b.c  These, 
and  a  number  of  other  MSS.,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Confucius  when  he  was  at  the  court  of  Chow,  and  selecting 
those  which  he  deemed  of  value,  he  compiled  them  in  a 
work  which  he  clllled  the  Slioo  king  or  Book  of  History. 

This  work,  as  Mr  Wells  Williams  says,  "  contains  the 
seeds  of  all  things  that  are  valuable  in  the  estimation  of  tbo 
Chinese ;  it  is  at  once  the  foundation  of  their  political 
system,  their  history,  and  their  religious  rites,  the  basis  of 
their  tactics,  music,  and  astronomy."  For  the  most  part  it 
consists  of  conversations  between  the  -  kings  and  their 
mim'sters,  fn  which  are  traced  out  the  same  patriarchal 
principles  of  government  as  guide  the  rulers  of  the  empiro 
at  the  present  day.  "  Virtue,"  said  the  minister  Yih, 
addressing  the  emperor,  "  is  the  basis  of  good  government ; 
and  this  consists  first  in  procuring  for  the  people  the  things 
necessary  for  their  sustenance,  such  as  water,  fire,  metals, 
wood,  and  grain.  The  ruler  must  also  think  of  rendering 
them  virtuous,  and  of  preserving  them  from  whatever  can 
injure  life  and  health.  When  yon  would  caution  them,  nsa 
gentle  words,  when  you  would  correct,  employ  authority." 
"  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  mistakes,  and  thus  make  them 
crimes,"  was  another  piece  of  wholesome  advice  offered  to 
the  emperor  by  hia  advisers,  the  effect  of  which  is  still 
observable  in  the  outspoken  confessions  of  official  incom- 
petence which  are  daily  to  ba  met  with  in  the  columns  of 
the  Peking  Gazette, 
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As  we  shall  Lave  occasiou  at  a  subsequent  stage  to  treat 
at  some  length  of  the  compilation  wliich  stands  next  on 
the  list  of  the  classics, — the  Book  of  Odes. — we  pass  on 
to  mention  a  work  whose  dicta  have  entered  into  the  very- 
marrow  of  Chinese  life — namely  the  Le  ke.  or  Book  of 
/iites.  This  work  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  the 
duke  of  Chow  in  the  12th  century  B.C.,  since  which  time  it 
has  ever  been  the  guide  and  rule  by  which  Chinamen  have 
regulated  nil  the  actions  and  relations  of  their  lives.  No 
i-very-day  ceremony  is  too  insignificant  to  escape  notice. 
uud  n-j  social  and  domestic  duty  is  considered  to  be  beyond 
its  scope.  From  the  nature  of  its  contents,  therefore,  it  is 
t!io  work  of  all  the  classics  which  has  left  tho  moat 
palpablo  impression  on  the  maunoi-s  and  customs  of  the 
people  Its  rules  are  minutely  observed  at  the  present  day, 
nnd  one  of  the  six  governing  boards  at  Peking — the 
Hoard  of  Kites — is  entirely  concerned  with  seeing  that  its 
[irccepts  are  carried  out  throughout  tho  empire. 

Speaking  of  this  work,  Callery  says  with  justice,  "  In 
ceremonial  is  summed  up  tho  whole  soul  of  the  Chinese, 
nnd  to  my  mind  the  Book  of  Riles  is  the  most  exact  and 
complete  monograph  that  this  nation  can  give  of  itself  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  affections,  if  it  has  any,  are 
eatisSed  by  ceremonial ;  its  duties  are  fulfilled  by  means  of 
ceremonial.  Its  virtues  and  vices  are  recognized  by  cere- 
monial; the  natural  relations  of  created  beings  are  essen- 
tially connected  with  ceremonial  ;  in  a  word,  for  it 
ceremonial  is  man,  tho  man  moral,  the  man  politic,  and 
ihe  man  religious,  in  their  numberless  relations  with  the 
f.imily,  society,  the  state,  morality,  and  religion." 

But  though  each  and  all  of  the  classics  bear  to  some 
extent  the  impress  of  Confucius,  only  one,  the  Clum  Tsew, 
or  Spring  {tnd  Autumn  Annals,  was  written  by  him.  At 
first  sight,  therefore,  a  more  than  usual  interest  attaches  to 
ihia  book,  which  is  not  lu&seued  by  the  statements  made  by 
the  sage  himself,  nnd  by  contemporary  scholars  concerning 
it  "The  world,"  says  Mencius,  "  was  fallen  into  decay, 
and  right  principles  hail  dwindled  away.  Perverse  dis- 
courses and  oppressive  deeds  were  again  waxen  rife.  Cases 
were  occurring  of  ministers  who  murdered  their  rulers,  and 
of  80U8  who  murdered  their  fathers.  Confucius  was  afraid, 
ond  made  the  Chun  tsew."  As  soon  ns  it  appeared,  we  are 
told  that  rebellious  ministers  quaked  with  fear  and 
nndutiful  sons  were  overcome  with  terror.  "  Its  righteous 
decisions,"  said  Confucius  himself,  "  I  ventured  to  make." 

The  title  also  of  the  book,  we  are  told,  was  given  it, 
because  its  commendations  were  life-giving  like  spring, 
nnd  its  censures  life-withering  like  autumn.  Tho  expectant 
student  might  therefore  be  excused  for  anticipating  in  its 
pages  an  intelloetual  treat.  Ho  would  look  to  have  tho 
history  of  the  period  dealt  with  treated  as  a  sustained 
narrative,  iuterapersed  with  sago  reflections  and  deep 
analyses  of  tho  charaotersr.and  circumstances  of  tho  time. 
He  would  expect  to  find  praise  and  blame  distributed  with 
0,  discriminating  pen,  and  the  foul  crimes  of  regicide  nnd 
murder  denounced  in  impassioned  outbursts  of  indignation. 
But  how  different  is  the  book  when  wo  take  it  up  !  In 
the  words  of  Dr  Leggc — "  Instead  of  a  history  of  events 
"woven  artistically  together,  we  find  a  congeries  of  the 
briefest  possible  intimations  of  matters  in  which  tho  court 
ond  state  of  Loo  were  more  or  less  concerned,  extending 
over  242  years,  without  tho  slightest  tincture  of  literary 
ability  in  the  composition,  or  the  slightest  indication  of 
judicial  opinion  m\  tho  part  of  the  writer.''  Tho  paragraphs 
are  always  brief.  Each  one  is  designed  to  commemorate 
u  fact;  but  whether  that  fact  bs  a  display  of  virtue  calcu- 
lated to  conminnd  our  adniiration.  or  a  deed  of  atrocity 
fitted  to  awaken  our  disgust,  it  can  hardly  bo  said  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  language  to  convey  to  us  the 
bhaJowt'f  an  idcn  of  the  authors  feeling  about  it.     The 


notices,  for  we  cannot  call  them  narratiwis,  are  absolutely 
imimpassioned.  A  base  murder  and  a  shining  act  of 
heroism  are  chronicled  just  as  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
are  chronicled.  So  and  so  took  place :  that  is  alL  No 
details  are  given;  no  judgment  is  expressed." 

The  following  extract  from  the  annals  of  a  year  taken  at 
random  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Dr  Legge's  remarks 
arc  well  founded.  "1.  In  the  15th  year  in  spring  tho 
duke  went  to  Tse.  2.  A  body  of  men  from  Tsoo  invaded 
Sen.  3.  In  the  third  month  the  duke  had  a  meeting  with 
the  marquis  of  Tse  and  others,  when  they  made  a  covenant 
in  Mow-Kew,  and  then  went  on  to'Kwang.  4.  Kung-sun 
Oaou  Isd  a  force  and,  with  the  great  officers  of  the  other 
princes,  endeavoured  to  relieve  Sen.  5.  In  summer  in  the 
5th  month  the  sun  was  eclipsed.  6.  In  autumn  in  the  Tth 
month  an  army  of  Tse  aud  an  army  of  Tsoo  invaded  Le. 
7.  In  the  8th  month  there  were  locusts.  8.  The  duke's 
daughter  went  to  her  home  in  Tsang.  9.  On  Ke-mao,  the 
last  day  of  the  moon,  tho  temple  of  E-pih  was  struck  by 
lightning.  10.  In  winter  a  body  of  men  from  Sung  invaded 
Tsaou."    And  so  on  page  after  page. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  Five  Classics,  we  will  now 
briefly  consider  the  Four  Books  which,  together  with  those 
just  mentioned,  make  up  the  full  complement  of  tho  Aiiie 
Classics.  The  first  three  of  them— the  Ta-/ieO  or  Great 
Learning,  the  Chung-yung  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
and  Lun-yu.  or  Confucian  Analects — are  all  by  the  pupils 
asd  folloWer3  of  the  sage;  while  the  fourth,  the  MdJig-tsze, 
or  the  Worxs  of  Mencius,  is  by  a  disciple  of  that  philoso- 
pher. All  these,  therefore,  represent  the  views  of  Con 
fucius,  and  if  we  ask  what  those  views  point  to,  we  find 
that  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  admonition :  ""Walk 
in  the  trodden  paths."  For  as  Confucius  said  of  himself, 
he  came  not  to  originate  but  to  fulfil,  and  the  primary 
object  of  his  teaching  was  to  revive  in  a  dissolute  age  the 
purity,  or  supposed  purity,  of  former  generations;  to  quote 
against  the  roiics  of  his  day  the  examples  of  the  ancients, 
whom  he  believed  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  fulfilling 
the  universal  obligations  existing  between  sovereign  and 
minister,  between  father  and  son,  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  between  friend  and  friend.  He  taught  that  man  was 
a  microcosm,  and  that  by  striving  to  improve  himself  by 
acquiring  knowledge,  by  purifying  his  thoughts,  by  rectify 
ing  his  heart,  and  by  cultivating  his  person,  be  would  than 
be  able  to  regidate  his  family.  When  he  could  regulate 
his  family,  he  might  then  bo  able  to  govern  a  state;  aab 
when  he  could  govern  a  state,  he  might  then  be  trusted  to 
rule  an  empire.  '  The  empire  was  as  one  family ;  and  as  it 
was  the  part  of  the  emperor  to  cherish  and  guard  his  peoplo 
as  a  father  does  a  child,  so  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
render  willing  and  submissive  obedience  to  their  sovereign. 

It  is  due  to  these  political  opinions  that  Confucius  has 
become  such  an  object  of  respect  to  both  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  Tho  former  see  in  his  teaching  a  ready  argument 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  authority,  and  the  people, 
believing  that  heaven  has  constituted  for  them  rulers  aud 
teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  extend  favour  and  maintain 
tranquillity  throughout  the  empire,  have  at  the  same  timo 
learnt  to  hold  that  when  the  ruler  ceases  to  be  n  minister 
of  God  for  good,  he  forfeits  the  title  by  which  ho  holds  the 
throne.  Confucius  was  ambitious,  and  was  a  courtier  ns 
well  as  philosopher,  and  beyond  this  point  ho  avoided  ia 
any  shape  or  way  indicating  the  manner  in  which  an 
oppressive  ruler  .-ihould  bo  induced  to  abdicate.  No  bacli 
consideration  influenced  his  disciple  Mencius,  who,  being 
superior  to  tho  ordinary  ambitions  of  man,  was  superior 
also  to  their  common  timidities,  and  who  with  much 
boldness  of  utterance  freely  taught  that  tho  people  were  tho 
most  important  clement  in  a  nation,  and  the  sovereign  was 
the  lightest ;  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  admit  the  conclusioa 
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t?rat  an  iniqnitanB  mler  shcsnld  le  detlironed,  and,  if  cir- 
Mimstances  required  it,  that  he  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  Coafuoian  Analects  and  the  Works  of  Mencivs  differ 
■in  their  construction  from  the  Great  Learning  and  the 
Doctrine  of  ihe  _  Mean,  both  of  •which  are  continuous 
treatises  by  individual  authors;  ■whereas  the  two  first 
named  are  records  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  two 
eagcs,  compiled  from  memory  by  their  faithful  disciples, 
and  somewhat  resemble  in  construction,  but  at  a  vast 
interval,  the  plan  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  classics,  because, 
since  they  are  the  sacred  books  of  China,  it  is  natural  to 
Suppose  that  in  them  we  may  find  the  mainspring  of  the 
national  literature.  Unfortunately,  to  some  extent  this  is 
the  case,  and  Confucius  has  much  to  answer  for,  both  as 
^ega^d^  his  teaching  and  the  literary  model  he  bequeathed 
to  his  countrymen.  Instead  of  encouraging  his  disciples  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  look  into  their  own  hearts,  and  to 
acquire  that  personal  knowledge  that  enables  a  man  to 
etand  alone,  he  led  them  out  both  by  precept  and  example 
ir.to  the  dreary  waste  of  cold  formalism,  in  which  all 
individuality  is  lost,  and  aU  force  and  originality  of  thinking 
is  crushed  out.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  far  as  his  teachings 
were  concerned,  he  strove  to  suit  his  system  to  the  capacity 
of  his  audience ;  and  that  he  was  successful  in  so  doing 
b  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  twenty-two  centuries  his 
name  has  been  revered  and  his  precepts  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  his  cotintrymen  of  whatever  rank  and  station  in 
life 

As  has  been  well  observed  by  Wells  Williams,  "  If 
■Confucius  had  transmitted  to  posterity  such  works  as  the 
Iliad,  the  Be  Officiis,  or  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  taken  a  higher  rank  among  the  commanding 
intellects  of  the  world ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  his  influence  among  his  own  countrymen  would 
have  been  as  good  or  as  lasting.  The  variety  and  miuute- 
neas  of  his  instructions  for  the  nurture  and  education  of 
children,  the  stress  he  lays  upon  filial  duty,  the  detail  of 
etiquette  and  conduct  he  gives  for  the  intercourse  of  all 
classes  and  ranks  in  society,  characterize  his  writings  from 
those  of  all  philosophers  in  other  countries,  who,  compari- 
tively  speaking,  gave.8mall  thought  to  the  education  of  the 
"ouag.  The  Four  Books  and  the  Five  Glassies  would  not, 
L.3  far  as  regards  their  intrinsic  character  in  comparison 
with  other  productions,  be  considered  anything  more  than 
curiosities  in  literature,  for  their  antiquity  and  language, 
were  it  not  for  the  incomparable  influence  they  have  exerted 
over  sci  many  millions  of  minds." 

But  no  such  apology  can  be  offered  for  the  example  tie 
Bet  them  in  the  substance  and  style  of  liis  writings.  And 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character,  he  was  yet  strangely  devoid  of  iiiagina- 
tion,  Mid  that,  in  his  blind  admiration  for  the  ancients,  he 
constrained  himself  to  walk  humbly  and  passively  in  the 
paths  that  had  been  traced  by  others.  At  all  events  ho 
has  done  his  countrymen  an  irreparable  injury.  The 
inflexible  sterility  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  literature 
inight  possibly  have  been  the  characteristic  of  aparticular 
phase  in  the  national  mind,  but  Confucius  helped  to 
perpetuate  it  throughout  all  generations.  As  might  be 
expected,  in  no  class  of  the  literature  is  the  effect  thus 
produced  more  apparent  than  in  the  commentaries  on  the 
classics.  These  works  are  to  be  numbered  by  thousands, 
and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  they  are,  as  has  been  said 
of  the  writings  of  the  scribes  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  cold 
in  manner,  second-hand  and  iterative  in  their  very  essence ; 
with  no  freshness  in  them,  no  force,  no  fire  ;  servile  to  all 
nuthority,  opposed  to  all  independence ;  never  passing  a 
hair's-breadth  beyond  the  carefuUy-watched  boundary  line 
of  precedent ;   full   of  balanced  inference  and   orthodox 


hesitancy,  and  impossible  literalism;  elevating  mere  memcry 
above  genius,  and  repetition  above  originality. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  shortcoming  of  Confucius  as  a 
writer,  the  respect  he  felt  and  inculcated  for  letters  gave 
an  impetus  to  literature.  Following  the  example  he  set, 
men  began  to  compile  the  histories  of  the  various  states  ; 
and  authors  with  a  turn  for  more  original  composition 
busied  themselves  with  the  production  of  works  on  suc^ 
arts  and  sciences,  including  medicine,  mathematics,  law; 
and  husbandry,  as  were  known  to  them.  It  was  just  as 
this  new  industry  ■  was  beginning  to  flourish  that  the 
Emperor  Che  Hwang-ti,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  an  able  and  ambitious  prince,  ascended  the 
throne.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of  force  and  diplomacy, 
he  abolished  the  feudal  states,  into  which  the  empire  had 
up  to  hid  time  been  divided,  and  drew  all  power  and 
authority  into  his  own  hands. 

Estimating  the  traditions  of  the  past  to  be  almost  as 
potent  as  Confucius  had  supposed,  and  for  that  very  reasou 
deeming  them  as  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  his  rule  as 
Confucius  had  considered  them  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
empire,  he  determined  to  break  with  them  once  and  for  ever. 
He  therefore  issued  an  order  that  all  books  should  be  burned, 
except  those  containing  records  of  his  own  reign ;  that  aU 
who  dared  to  speak  together  about  the  Book  of  Odes  or  the 
Book  of  History  (harmless  subjacts  enough,  one  woiid 
think)  should  be  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  exposed  in 
the  market-place ;  that  those  who  should  make  mention  of 
the  past,  so  as  to  blame  the  present,  should  be  put  to 
death  along  with  their  relatives ;  and  thai  any  one  possess- 
ing a  book  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days  from  the  issuing 
of  the  ordinance  should  be  branded  and  sent  to  labour  on 
the  Great  Wail  for  four  years.  The  pubiitat'on  of  this 
edict  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  an  order  for  the 
execution  of  upwards  of  460  scholars  who  had  failed  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  emperor. 

Curiously  enough  ,it  was  during  the  reign  of  this 
uncompromising  enemy  to  literature  that  the  brubh- pencil 
as  at  present  usqd  in  China  for  writing  purposes,  was  in- 
vented,— an  invention  which  implies  that  about  this  tias 
a  substitute  was  found  for  the  bamboo  tablets  which  hft^ 
up  to  that  period  served  the  purposes  of  paper.  At  firm 
this  new  material  was  a  kind  of  closely  woven  silk.  But 
this  was  soon  found  to  be  as  unsuitable  for  general  pur 
poses  from  its  expense  as  the  tablets  had  been  from  theii 
cumbrousness ;  and  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  when  the  decrees  of  Che  Hwang-ti  were  ra 
versed  and  every  encouragement  was  given  by  the  state 
to  men  of  letters,  the  Marquis  Tsae  "  invented  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  from  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  ends  of  hemp 
old  rags,  and  fishing-nets."  The  increased  facility  thu» 
afforded  for  the  multiplication  of  books  was  eagerly  takeu 
advantage  of;  and  from  the  Annals  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
20G  B.C.  to  25  A.D.,  we  learn  that  the  imperial  library  o( 
that  reigning  house  consisted  of  3123  sections  on  the 
classics,  2705  on  philosophy,  1318  of  poetry,  790  ou 
mUitary  affairs,  2528  on  mathematics,  and  868  on  medicine. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  an  insurrection, 
which  brought  the  Han  dynasty  to  a  close,  gave  another 
check  to  the  growing  literary  taste.  And  though  the  then 
reigiing  emperor,  in  his  flight  from  his  capital  at  Lo-yang, 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  contents  of  the  imperial  library, 
only  half  the  books  reached  their  destination  at  Chang-gan, 
and  the  remnant  was  shortly  after  given  to  the  fltimes  by 
the  successful  revolutionists. 

Such  as  had  been  the  course  of  literature  up  to  this  time, 
so  it  continued  until  the  close  of  the  Gth  century,  when  the 
art  of  printing,  whiijh  became  known  in  Europe  nearly  900 
years  later,  was  invented  in  China.  A  well-known  Chinese 
Encyclopaedia  tells  us  that  on  the  8th  day  of  the  12th  montU 
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of  tho  thiiteouth  year  of  the  reign  of  TVan-ti  (593  A.D.), 
it  was  ordained  by  a  decree  that  the  various  texts  ia  circu- 
lation should  bo  cuUcctcd.  and  should  be  engraved  on  wood, 
to  be  printed  and  published.  Thus  within  a  few  years  of 
tho  time  when  St  Augustine  brought  tho  enlightening 
influences  of  Christianity  to  these  Isles,  tho  art  of  printing 
— a  civilizing  agency  second  only  to  Christianity — was 
made  known  iu  China.  But  at  first  comparatively  little 
nse  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  invention,  for  we  are 
told  that  though  it  made  some  way  during  the  Tang  (618- 
907)  and  the  five  followhig  dynasties  (907-960),  it  only 
arrived  at  its  full  development  under  the  Sung  dynasty 
(960-1127).  It  was  during  this  last  epoch  that  a  further 
improvement  was  made  in  tho  art  by  the  introduction  of 
movable  types,  by  a  blacksmith  named  Pe  Ching.  This 
inventor,  writes  M.  Julien,  used  to  take  a  paste  of  fine  and 
glutinous  clay,  and  make  of  it  regular  plates  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  i)ieco  of  money,  on  which  he  engraved  the 
charactora.  For  each  character  he  made  a  type,  which  he 
hardenad  at  tho  fire.  He  then  placed  an  iron  plate  on  tlio 
table,  and  covered  it  with  a  cemeut  composed  of  resin, 
wax,  and  lime.  When  he  wanted  to  print,  ho  took  an 
iron  frame  divided  by  peqjendic\ilar  threads  of  the  same 
metal,  nnd  placing  it  on  tho  iron  plate,  ranged  his  types  in 
it.  The  pliito  was  thou  held  near  the  fire,  and  wlien  the 
cement  w;\3  s'lfliciently  molted,  a  wooden  board  was  pressed 
tightly  upon  it,  ho  as  to  render  the  surface  of  the  type 
perfectly  even.  This  method  was  neither  convenient  nor 
expeditious,  so  says  a  Chinese  writer,  when  only  a  few  copies 
of  a  book  weie  to  bo  printed  ;  but  when  a  large  number 
were  required,  it  printed  them  off  at  a  prodigious  speed. 

At  tliis  and  nt  later  periods  the  art  of  printing  has  been 
turned  to  no  better  purpose  in  C/iiua  than  to  tho  publica- 
tion of  tho  histories  of  tho  various  dynasties.  Debarred 
both  by  tho  nature  of  tho  matcriril  at  their  command  aud 
by  a  lack  of  original  genius  from  indulging  in  the  higher 
branches  of  imaginative  writuig,  Chineso  authors  have 
devoted  themselves  with  untiriug  energy  and  with  very 
considerable  ability  to  the  compilation  of  information  con- 
cerning tho  phy.sical  and  political  features  of  their  own  aud 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Each  dynasty  has  its  ofEcial 
chronicle  of  these  subjects,  and  the  celebrated  collection  of 
twenty-one  histories,  which  forms  a  well-nigh  unbroken 
record  of  the  nation's  annals,  by  contemporary  authors, 
from  tho  3d  century  b.u.  down  to  thn  middle  of  tho  17th 
century,  forms  a  uotablo  monument  of  tho  indefatigable 
industry  of  their  authors.  ITie  edition  of  this  huge  work 
which  stands  on  the  shelves  of  the  Chinese  library  nt  the 
British  'Musoum  is  contained  in  sixty -six  European-boimd 
volumes  of  folio  size.  In  order  to  facilitate  tho  process  of 
referonco  tho  different  histories  of  which  it  is  composed, 
though  they  vary  considerably  in  extent,  are  all  formed  on 
the  same  model.  Firet  in  order  come  tho  Imperial  Piecords, 
wliich  consist  of  tho  purely  political  events  which  occurred 
iu  each  reign ;  then  follow  the  Memoirs,  including  articles 
on  mathematical  chronology,  rites,  music,  jurisprudenQs, 
political  economy,  stato  sacrifices,  astronomj',  elemental 
influeuoes,  geography,  literaturo,  biographies,  and  records 
of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

On  all  those  subjects  Uioy  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
valnnble  und  varied  information,  much  of  which  possesses 
considerable  interest  for  European  readers.  The  po.sition 
whicli  Cliina,  as  a  nation,  has  occupied  and  maintained 
througl)  so  many  ccntnriux  has  been  such  as  to  render  her 
th3  nalnral  depository  of  tlie  aimals  of  tho  kiugdoms  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  With  Burmah.  Cochin-Cliiua. 
Tibet,  Japan,  and  Corea  as  her  vasscls.  with  a  never-cea.sing 
relotionship  %rith  tho  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  kept  up  as  times 
and  circumstances  clnnged.  now  os  subjects,  now  as  allies, 
mid   now  fls  enemies,  nloiie  uuchauging  in  her   political 


constitution  amidst  the  recurring  wrecks  of  neighbouring 
states,  sho  has  had  the  means  at  her  commaud  of  coUectiug 
masses  of  ethnological  information  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  people.  Tlie  movements  of  the  tribes  in 
Central  Asia,  to  which  her  policy  has  largely  contributed, 
aro  all  clearly  traced  in  the  dynasUc  annals ;  and  it  was 
with  the  view  of  pbcing  the  record  of  these  within  the 
reach  of  European  readers  that  a  proposal  was  recently 
made  to  translate^  as  a  beginning,  the  history  of  the  Han 
dynasty. 

Allied  to  these  annals  are  the  topographical  worka  of 
China,  which  for  breadth  of  scope  and  for  minuteness  of 
detail  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  literature  of  any 
other  country.  The  most  generally  comprehensive  of  these 
is  the  Ta  Tsing  yih  tu)vj  chi,  which  forms  a  geography  of 
the  empire,  together  with  the  Chinese  districts  of  Jfougolia 
aud  Manchuria  as  existing  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  dynasty.  This  work,  which  consists  of  356  books, 
was  published  at  Peking  in  the  year  1744.  In  it  each 
province,  each  prefecture,  each  department,  and  each  dis- 
trict is  separately  dealt  with ;  aud  all  aro  severally  treated 
of  under  tho  following  tweuty-four  headings  : — 1.  A  table 
of  the  changes  which  the  district  to  be  described  has 
undergone  during  the  successive  dynasties  from  the  Han 
downwards ;  2.  Alaps ;  3.  A  list  of  the  distances  from 
the  various  places  to  the  chief  towns  of  the  department  j 
4.  Its  astronomical  beariugs;  5.  Its  ancient  geography; 
6.  Its  geographical  position  and  its  notable  localities ;  7. 
The  manners  aud  customs  of  tho  inhabitants ;  8.  Its 
fortified  places;  9.  Its  colleges  aud  schools;  10.  The 
census  of  the  population;  11.  The  taxes  on  land;  12.  Its 
mountains  and  rivers;  13.  Its  antiquities;  14.  Its  means 
of  defence;  15.  Its  bridges;  16.  Its  dykes;  17.  Its  tombs 
and  monuments ;  18.  Its  temples  and  ancestral  halls ;  19. 
Its  Buddhist  and  Taouist  temples;  20.  Patriotic  native 
olficials  from  tho  time  of  the  Han  dynasty  downwards;  21. 
Celebrated  men  and  things;  22.  Illustrious  women;  23. 
Saints  and  immortals ;  24.  The  products  of  the  soil. 

On  this  model  distinct  topographies  have  also  been  com- 
piled, under  official  superintendence,  of  every  province, 
every  prefecture,  every  department,  and  almost  every 
district.  Aud  not  only  this,  but  the  water-ways  of  China, 
as  well  as  the  rivers  of  Manchuria,  Mougolia,  and  Tibet, 
Live  all  beeu  accurately  surveyed  and  minutely  described. 
Tho  narrow  train  of  thought,  however,  into  which  the 
system  of  Chiuese  education  has  compressed  the  mind  of 
the  people  tends  to  develop  iu  them  a  faculty  for  tho 
observation  of  minute  details  luther  than  to  foster  the 
power  of  taking  a  correct  comprehensive  view  of  any  wide 
subject.  This  peculiarity  is  observable  iu  the  class  of 
works  just  spoken  of ;  for  whilo  they  are  ^\  onderfully  accu- 
rate as  to  details,  their  maps  aud  geuer?l  descriptions  aie 
ofteu  vague  and  untrustworthy.  But  when  we  reineniber 
how  only  recently  tho  very  important  duty  of  causing  sur- 
veys to  be  made  of  the  BritiKh  Islauds  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Government,  it  becomes  us  rather  to  speak 
with  respect  of  the  energy  and  wisdom  .shown  by  the  Chineso 
t^nographers,  than  to  criticise  too  closely  their  shortcoining.s. 

It  would  not  bo  deahng  fairly  by  Chinese  literature  were 
wo  to  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  referring  to 
tho  hi^toriwd  and  literary  encyclopffitbas  which  form  so 
very  notable  a  feature  in  every  library  throughout  tho 
country.  The  best  known  of  these  compilations,  and  lliu 
one  which  may  bo  taken  as  a  specimen  of  tho  class,  is  tho 
Wii)i  hccii  iunfi  kaou.  by  ila  Twau-lin.  This  work  has 
been  more  largely  drawn  upon  by  Euroi)can  authors  tlian 
has  any  other  Chinese  book  of  reference,  and  thoso  who  ap 
best  aequauited  with  it  are  those  who  speak  most  highly  in 
its  praise.  "  Ono  cannot  cease  to  admire,"  saj-s  EemusA, 
1  "  the  depth  of  research  which  tho  author  was  conipelltd  to 
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tnake  ia  order  to  collect  Lis  maieiials,  the  sagacity  Ls  has 
•howa  iu  tho  arrangement  of  them,  and  the  clearness  and 
precision  with  which  he  has  presented  tliis  multitude  of 
objects  iu  every  light.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  this 
excellent  work  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  that  if  Chinese 
literature  contained  nothing  else,  it  would  be  worth  while 
u>  learn  the  lAnguage  in  order  to  read  it.  Cue  has  only 
to  choose  the  subject  one  wishes  to  study,  and  one  finds  aU 
the  facts  recorded  and  classLfied.-all  the  sources  of  inforiua- 
iion  indicated,  aud  all  the  authorities  cited  and  discussed." 
"It  elevates  our  opinion,"  says  Wells  Williams,  "of  a 
oation  whose  literature  can  boast  of  a  work  like  this  ex- 
hibiting such  patienf  investigation  aud  candid  comparison 
d!  authorities,  such  varied  research  aud  just  discriaiinatioa 
of  what  is  truly  impurtaut,  aud  so  extensive  a  mass  of  facts 
Mid  opinions  upon  every  subject  of  historical  interest." 

Iu  point  of  size  and  importance,  however,  this  encyclo- 
paedia yields  place  to  one  other,  entitled  Koo  kin  too  shoo 
Ueik  china,  or  A  Complete  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modei-n 
Books.  During  the  reign  nf  the  Emperor  Kang-he  (1661- 
1721)  it  occurred  to  that  monarch  that,  in  view  of  the 
gradual  alterations  which  were  being  introduced  into  the 
texts  of  works  of  interest  aud  value,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  reprint  such  from  tho  old  editions.  He  therefore 
kppoiated  a  commission,  aud  directed  them  to  reprint  in 
one  huge  collection  all  such  works  ces  they  might  deem 
worthy  of  preservation.  A  complete  set  of  copper  type  was 
east  for  the  undertaking,  and  when  the  commisiouers 
brought  their  labours  to  a  close,  they  were  able  to  lay 
before  the  emperor  a  very  palpable  proof  of  their  diligence 
in  the  bhape  of  a  compilation  consisting  of  6109  volumes. 
The  iwnteate  they  divided  under  thirty-two  heads,  embrac- 
ing works  on  every  subject  contained  iu  the  national 
Jitorature.  Only  a  small  edition  was  printed' off  in  the 
Erst  instance,  and  before  long  the  Government,  yielding  to 
the  necessities  of  a  severe  monetary  crisis,  ordered  the 
copper  tjrpe  employed  to  print  it  to  bo  melted  down  for 
wsh.  Thus  only  a  few  copies  of  the  first  edition  are  in 
Bxistenoe,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  one  finds  its  way  into 
the  market.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  one  is  now  (1876) 
for  sale  at  Peking,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  copy 
nf  a  work  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  incapable  of  reproduction,  may,  though  at  present 
fate  is  adverse,  find  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  some  one  of 
Ihe  great  libraries  of  the  West. 

Space  would  fail  were  we  even  to  refer  to  the  immense 
number  of  biographies  and  of  works  on  the'  sciences,  on 
education,  and  on  jurisprudence,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  issued,  and  are  stUl  issuing,  from  the  presses  in  China. 
Nor  need  the  literature  of  the  religious  sects  of  China  —the 
Confucianisls,  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Taouists — detain  us 
long,  since  the  works  of  Confucius  have  already  been 
noticed,  and  since  the  great  bulk  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
lite'rature  ia  of  Indian  origin.  It  remains,  therefore,  for 
OS  to  refer  only  to  the  Taouist  literature,  which  has  its 
foundation  in  The  SAtra  of  Reason  and  of  Virtue  by  Laou- 
tsze,  the  founder  of  the  sect.  Like  Confucius,  of  whom  he 
(vas  a  contemporary,  he  held  office  at  the  court  of  Chow ; 
but  being  less  ambitious  than  the  sage,  he  retired  early 
from  his  post,  and  we  are  told  that  as  he  passed  the  frontier 
on  his  way  westward,  whither  we  know  not,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  frontier  guard  a  small 
volume,  which  embodied  the  results  of  his  meditations. 
According  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  his  system  thus 
expounded  by  the  famous  commentator  Choo  He,  it  would 
•ppear  to  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  the  Quietists 
ftnd  Manicheists.  "  Laou-tsze's  scheme  of  philosophy,"  he 
lella  us,  "  consists  in  modesty,  self-emptinesy/  in  being  void 
ef  desires,  quiet  and  free  from  exertion,  in  being  self -empty, 
letiring,  and  self-controlling  in  actual  life."     But  beyond 


this  his  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  elucidate  0!:-J 
develop  his  idea  of  the  relations  between  something  whicU 
he  calls  Taon  and  the  universe.  To  this  Taou,  Laon-fszo 
refers  all  things  as  the  ultimate  ideal  unity  of  the  universe. 
All  things  originate  from  Taou,  conform  to  Taou,  and  to 
Taou  they  at  last  return  Formless,  it  is  the  cause  of  form. 
It  is  an  eternal  road ;  along  it  all  beings  and  aU  things 
walk  ;  but  uo  being  made  it,  for  it  is  being  itself,  and  yet 
nothing.  It  is  the  path,  aud  also  the  path-goers,  and  every- 
thing aud  nothing,  and  the  cause  aud  efi'ect  of  all 

This  is  a  sufficiently  mystical  foundation  to  allow  of  any 
supei-structures,  however  wildly  superstitious,  to  be  based 
upou  it  Aud  just  as  the  religion  of  ancient  Koiue  became 
iucrusted  and  overlaid  by  superstitious  vanities  gothered 
from  Egypt,  and  from  wherever  the  Iloniau  arms  penetrated, 
60  the  teachings  of  Laoutsze  have  been  debased  nud 
disfigured  iu  the  hands  of  later  \\ritere,  who,  casting  aside 
his  profound  speculations,  busy  themselves  with  the  pursuit 
of  immortality,  the  search  after  tho  phUosojihei-'s  stone,  the 
use  of  amulets,  with  the  observance  of  fasts  and  Kacritice.->, 
rituals  and  charms,  and  the  indefinite  multiplication  of 
objects  of  worship 

In  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  first  development  of  literarj,'  roetry 
talent  is  found  in  poetry.  The  sougs  and  ballads  which 
form  the  Book  of  Odes,  already  spoken  of,  date  back  to  a  Book  » 
time  long  antecedent  to  the  product  ion  of  any  works  of  Oie» 
which  we  have  knowledge.  In  those  early  dayH,  before 
China  was  China,  the  theu  empire  was  dividecl  into  a 
number  of  feudal  states,  all  of  which,  however,  acknow- 
ledged fealty  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  at  whose  court  were 
a  number  of  music-masters  and  historiograpljers,  whoso 
duty  it  was  to  collect  and  set  to  music  the  songs  of  the 
people,  and  to  preserve  the  historical  records  of  the  empire. 
In  strict  imitation  of  the  surroundings  of  their  liege  lord 
the  feudatory  piinces  numliered  among  their  retinues 
officers  of  like  position  and  professing  similar  functions. 
At  stated  intervals  these  princes,  accompanied  by  their 
followings,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  king  at  certain 
recognized  places'to  take  ordeis  for  the  future  and  to  receive 
credit  or  blame  as  the  case  might  be  for  their  past  conduct. 
On  such  occasions  the  music  masters  would  carry  with  tliein 
the  ballads  and  songs  collected  in  their  principalities,  ami 
present  them  to  their  superior  at  the  royal  court.  These 
he  would  collect  and  classify,  reminding  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  minister,  who,  according  to  the  Specialor, 
"had  all  manrier  of  books  and  ballads  brought  to  him,  of 
what  kind  soever,  and  took  great  notice  how  much  they 
took  with  the  people ;  upon  which  he  would,  and  certainly 
might  very  well  judge  of  their  present  dispositions,  and  of 
the  most  proper  way  of  applying  them  according  to  liis 
own  purposes."  Thus  it  happened,  that  at  the  time  of 
Confucius  there  existed  an  official  collection  of  some  30oO 
songs.  On  these  the  sage  set' to  work,  and,  iu  the  words 
of  the  historian  Sze-ma  Tscen,  "  he  rejected  those  which 
were  only  repetitions  of  others,  and  selected  those  which 
would  be  serviceable  for  the  inculcation  of  propriety  and 
righteousness."  Such  he  arranged  to  the  number  of  31 1 
under  four  heads,  namely,  "National  Airs."  the  "Lesser" 
and  the  "Greater  Eulogies," and  the"Song  of  Homage,"  and 
gave  the  title  of  She  king,  or  Book  of  Odes,  to  the  coHcctiou. 

If  we  can  imagine  ourselves  seated  in  the  study  of  the 
royal  minister,  searching  with  him  into  the  ballads  thus 
laid  before  us  for  an  indication  of  the  temper  and  mind  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  had  had  their  birth,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  congratulate  him  on  the  easy  task 
entnisted  to  him  of  governing  such  a  population.  Through 
most  of  them  there  breathes  a  quiet  calm  and  patriarchal 
simplicity  of  thought  and  life.  There  are  few  sounds  of 
war,  little  tumult  of  the  camp,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
spirit  of  peaceful  repose,  of  family  love^and  of  religious 
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feeling.  We  have  brougUt  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
lowly  cottage,  where  dwell  a  family  united  by  the  bouJa 
of  affection  aud  of  duty.  Their  food  is  the  produce  of  the 
soil  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  The  highest  ambition  of 
the  men  is  to  excel  as  archers  and  charioteers,  and  their 
religious  worship  is  the  same  as  that  which,  untainted  by 
Budi'hism  or  any  other  form  of  philosophical  teaching,  is 
now  practised  at  the  impsiial  temples  of  heaven  and  earth, 
by  the  emperor  ouly  as  high  priest.  Their  wives  are 
objects  of  affection  and  respect,  and  though  iu  one  song  we 
End  the  belief  expressed  that  '•  a  wise  woman  will  ruin  a 
city,"  yet  th're  seems  to  have  been  abundance  of  regard 
for  honest  housewives  who  did  their  duty,  who  shared 
the  toil  of  their  husbands,  and  enjoyed  with  them  the 
edmple  pleasures  withiu  their  reach. 

It  is  true  that  now  aud  again  we  meet  with  traces  of 
«cenes  of  revelry  bordering  on  licentiousness ;  but  their 
idyllic  surroundings,  aud  the  absence  of  all  violence,  deprive 
the  most  dissolute  descriptioas  of  all  vulgarity  and  coarse- 
uess.  More  serious  by  far  are  the  wailing  complaints  of 
misrule  and  tyronuy  under  which  the  subjects  of  certaiu 
princes  groau.  But  even  here  there  are  no  signs  of 
iusubordinatiou  or  tumult ,  the  remedy  which  suggests 
itself  to  a  people  patient  and  long  suffering  to  a  degree 
is  to  emigrate  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tyrant,  not  to  rise 
ia  rebellion  against  him.  In  the  following  lines,  for 
instance,  the  writer  begs  his  friends  to  fly  with  him  from 
the  oppression  aud  misery  prevailing  in  his  native  state, 
which  he  likens  to  the  north  wind  and  thickly  falling 
«now : — 

"Colli  lilows  the  Xurtb  wind; 
Thi(;kly  fulla  the  snow. 

Oh  come  all  yo  tliat  love  me, 
Let's  juiu  liauds  and  go. 

Ctiii  we  any  longer  stay, 

Yicliinii  to  Ibis  dire  dismAy  ? 

Foxes  aud  crows  were  looked  upon  as  creatores  of  evil 
omen,  and  so,  giving  play  to  his  imagination,  he  tells  us 
that  the  ouly  variations  noticeable  in  the  monotony  of  the 
present  distress  were  these  prognostics  of  future  evil,  in 
'these  words : — 

"Nojght  red  ia  seen  hui  foxes, 
Nor  auglit  else  black  bat  crows 

Oil  come  all  ye  that  love  me, 
Let  8  Uy  before  oui'  foes. 

Can  we  any  longer  stay. 

Victims  to  this  dire  dismay  f 

Though  the  style  and  diction  of  these  songs  are  of  the 
simplest  description,  yet  through  some  of  them  there  runs 
a  rich  vein  of  seutimeut,  aiid  iu  formiug  a  judgment  on 
them  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  they  are  not  studied 
poems,  but  simply  what  they  profess  to  be,  songs  of  the 
people.  Like  all  political  ballads  also,  many  of  them  refer 
to  contemporary  oventa  about  which  we  know  next  to 
nothing.  We  are  therefore  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
commentators,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  following  song  is 
intended  to  depict  a  rural  scene,  in  which  an  industrious 
wife  impresses  on  her  husband  the  necessity  of  early  ribing, 
and  encourages  him  to  make  virtuous  and  respectable 
acquaintances : — 

"  'Oel  np,  hjsband,  he'e  'a  the  day  I' 
'  Kot  yet,  wife,  the  dawn  's  atill  grey 
'Oct  up,  sir,  and  on  the  right 
See  tho  morning  (.tar  shines  bright. 
Shake  otr  slumber,  and  prepare 
Ducks  and  geesn  to  shoot  and  snare. 

"  'All  your  darta  and  lino  may  kill 
I  will  dress  for  yon  nnlh  skill. 
Tlius,  a  blithpsonio  hour  wo  '11  pom, 
Brightened  by  a  cheerful  glass  ; 
While  your  lute  its  aid  iuipart< 
To  gratify  and  soothe  cor  hearts 
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"  '  On  all  whom  you  mny  wish  lo  know 
I  '11  girdle  oruomeuts  bestow  ; 
And  girdle  ornaments  I  '11  send 
To  any  one  who  calls  you  friend  ; 
With  nim  whose  love  for  j-'ou's  abiding 
My  girdle  ornaments  dividing.'  *' 

(T/k  £ook  of  Odes,  pt.  i.  l)k.  vii  Ode  8.) 

One  otlier  we  will  quote,  taken  from  the  songs  of  homage, 
or  hymns  which  were  snug  either  by  or  before  the  emperor 
when  he  sacrificed  as  high  priest  to  God.  We  are  told 
that  this  one  was  sung  by  King  Seuen  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  drought  in  the  8th  century  B.C.  In  it  he  expostulates 
with  God  for  bringing  this  misery  upon  him,  and  espresses 
his  belief  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect  succour  iustead  of 
disaster  from  tho  Most  High, 

"  Brightly  resplendent  in  the  sky  revolrcil 
The  milky  way. 

The  uiosarch  cried,  Alaa  ! 
WTiat  crime  is  onra,  that  Heavcu  thus  sends  ou  na 
Death  and  Disordnr,  that  with  blow  ou  blow 
Famine  attacks  ns  f 

Snrely  1  have  gruJgod 
To  God  no  victims  ;  oU  onr  sioie  is  siieiit 
Of  tokens.     Why  is  it  I  am  not  hcnrcl  ( 
Kages  tho  droi'glit.     Tho  hilhi  nre  parched,  and  dry 
The  streams.      The  demon  of  the  di-'ju^ht 
Destroys  like  one  who  scatteM  iiery  flanas. 
Tenified  by  the  buniiug  heat  my  heart, 
lly  mourning  heart,  seems  all  coiisumeil  wilh  firti 
The  many  dukes  and  ininistci-s  nf  the  piidt 
I'ay  mo  no  heed. 

0  Odd  I  from  Thy  great  Ue.tveu 
Send  mo  permis.ion  to  withdraw  niviirir 
Into  seclusion. 

Fearful  Is  the  drought. 
I  hesitate,  I  dread  to  go  away. 
Why  has  the  droughtXeen  sent  upou  my  landf 
No  cause  for  it  know  1.     Full  eoily  ruM) 
My  pniycrs  for  a  good  year ;  not  late  was  I 
In  olTriug  sacrifice  lU'to  the  Luide 
Of  the  four  quurteis  aud  the  land. 

Afdr 
In  the  high  Heoren  God  listeuR  not      Aud  yet 
Surelv  a  reverent  man  as  1  have  beeu 
To  all  intelligent  Spirits  should  not  bo 
The  victim  of  their  overwhelniijig  wrath." 

(77if  Book  of  C('m,  pt.  iii.  hk.  jii.  Ode  1) 

Such  is  the  poetry  of  the  Duoh  of  Odes,  aud  such  we 
should  have  expected,  to  fiud  it,  since  the  earliest  specimens 
of  poetry  iu  every  land  partake  of  a  simple  and  religiuus 
nature,  are  crude  in  their  measure,  and  nre  vantingiu  that 
harmony  which  is  begotten  of  study  and  cultivation.  Tlio 
Chinese  say  of  poetry  that  the  Book  of  Odei  may  be  likened 
to  its  roots,  that  during  the  Han  aud  Wei  dynasties  it 
Jburst  into  foliage,  and  that  during  the  Tang  dynasty 
(G2O-907)  it  came  into  full  bloom.  Certainly  Ihe  chan"0 
that  came  over  it  after  the  time  of  Confucius  is  vcit 
marked.  Instead  of  tho  peaceful  odes  of  hia  day,  wo  fiud 
pieces  reflecting  tho  unsettled  condition  of  political  and 
social  affairs.  Songs  breathing  tire  and  sword,  mingled 
with  wild  fancies,  tho  offspring  of  Taouist  teaching,  havo 
taken  the  place  of  the  domestic  balLids  of  the  Book  of  OJtt. 
The  simple  monotheistic  belief  of  the  early  Cl.inese  i.H 
exchanged  for  a  superstitious  faith  in  a  host  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  who  haunt  every  hill,  and  dance  in  every  glade. 
Aa  a  specimen  of  tho  poetry  of  tliis  period,  we  may  quote 
the  following  "  Lament  of  a  Soldier  on  a  Campaign,"  by 
Bun  T82o-king,  of  the  Wei  dynasty  : — 

"  On  tho  hilly  way  blows  the  moruinf»  I.rceze  ;  Hie 
Autumn  shrubs  ore  veiled  in  taiat  and  rain. 
The  whole  city  escorts  us  far  ou  our  way,  providing  ua 

with  rations  for  a  thousand  />'. 
Their  very  worst  have  tho  three  Fates  done.     Ah  me  : 
how  can  I  bo  saved  t     There  is  nougnt  more 
bitter  than  an  early  death.     Do  not  tho  Gous  desjr* 
to  gain  perp-ituai  youth  ! 

V.  -  84 
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As  Sorrow  and  Happiness,  so  are  Forhme  and  Misfoitnue 
intermingled.     Hearen  and  Earth  are  tha 
moulds  in  which  we  are  formed,  and  in  them  is 
there  nothing  which  does  not  bear  significance. 

Far  into  the  fature  looks  the  sage,  early  striving  to 
avert  calamity.     But  who  can  examine  his  own 
heart,  aoratiuize  it  by  the  light  of  heaven,  regulate 
it  for  his  present  life,  and  preserve  it  for  the 
(dd  age  which  is  to  come  ? 

I/jnger  grows  the  distance  from  what  I  have  left 

behind  me  :  uiy  trouble  'a  greater  Lhau  X  can  bear." 

Wilh  o  "iier  poets  this  new  "phase  of  belief  encouraged  a 
aontempt  for  life,  and  an  uncertainty  of  all  beyond  it ;  8cd 
tbefiO  dating  the  first  two  centuries  gave  vent  to  their 
indifference  in  odes  advocating  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Eght 
short  dynasties,  times  of  confusion  and  disorder,  followed 
after  the  Han  dynasties  (206  b.o.  to  221  a.d.)  and  then 
came  the  Tang  dynasty  (620-907),  a  period  which  is 
looked  back  upon  as  .being  the  golden  age  of  Lterature,  as, 
indeed,  it  wa&  in  every  field  which  marks  a  nation's 
greatness.  It  was  during  this  epoch  that  imperial  armies 
occopied  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  that  the  Buddhist 
traveller  Heuen-tsang  made  his  way  to  India,  and  to 
every  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  presence  of  Buddha, 
and  that  the  softening  inJlnances  of  Christianity  were 
introdaced  by  the  Nestorians  iuto  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire.  It  was  a  time  of  prosperity  and  peace.  Literature 
flourished,  and  skill,  and  art  were  employed  to  soften  and 
add  harmony  to  the  nntionai  poetry.  ITie  font  syllables, 
of  which  nearly  all  the  liues  in  the  Book  of  Odes  were 
composed,  were  exchanged  for  five  and  seven.  The  sub- 
jects also  partook  of  the  change.  Le  Tai-pih,  the  greatest 
poet  of  his  time,  tuned  bis  lyre  to  notes  on  the  pleasures 
of  wine  and  of  beauty,  which  would  have  dene  honour  to 
Anacreon.  Evening  feasts  amid  the  parterres  of  gardens 
rich  with  the  bloom  of  a  thousand  flowers  furnished  themes 
apon  which  be  aud  his  iiiutators  were  never  tired  of  dilating. 
Such  sonnets  are  bouietuues  pretty,  and  occasionally  the 
ideas  they  contain  are  striking  j  but  the  disadvantages  of 
the  language  auil  of  eJocatiou  weigh  heavily  upon  their 
authors,  and  they  seldom  rise  beyond  the  level  of  the  merest 
mediocrity.  The  following  is  taken  fiom  the  writings  of 
the  poet  jiiat  meiilioned,  aud  is  translated  lip^eatitn  et 
ftrhatim: — 

J  Solitary  (lartnue  oa  a  Day  in  Spring 
"  TLe  edet  wind  fans  a  gentle  breeze. 

The  streams  and  trees  glory  in  the  briglitnees  of  the  Spring, 

Tho  imght  8UD  Ulaminates  the  green  shrubs. 

And  ti/e  failing  flowers  are  scattered  and  fly  away. 

The  solitary  clond  retreats  to  the  hollow  hill. 

The  birds  return  to  their  leafy  haunts. 

Every  being  has  a  Tefuge  whither  he  may  tnni. 

I  alone  have  nothing  to  which  to  cling. 

So,  seafed  opposite  the  moon  shining  o"er  flie  cliff, 

1  drink  and  sing  to  the  fragrant  blossoms." 

Of  epic  poetry  the  Cl'ioese  know  nothing,  and  this  need 
aot  suiprise  us  when  we  remember  how  entirely  that  style 
jf  writing  was  an  importation  from  Greece  into  Western 
Europe;  and  Voltaire  tells  us  that,  when  be  was  thinbng 
of  pnhllshiug  the  Henrlade,  he  consulted  a  friend  on  the 
subject,  who  recommended  him  to  give  up  the  undertaking, 
"'  for,'"  said  he,  "  the  French  have  not  epic  heads."  Neither 
have  the  Chinese.  A  sustained  eBbrt  of  imagination  is 
difficult  to  them,  and  the  strict  laws  of  rhyme  and  metre 
which  hamper  the  poet  would  make  a  lengthened  poem  in 
Chinese  tJie  work  of  a  hfatime.  It  is  probably  due  to  this 
cause  that  the  literature  shows  no  instance  of  real  dramatic 
poetry.  Their  dramas  abound  with  short  lyrical  pieces, 
which  are  introduced  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  dialogue ; 
but  dramas  in  verse  are  unknown,  escept  m  the  case  of 
low  piays  wntten  in  vulgar  rhythm.  As,  however,  love 
for  the  drama  is  one  of  tho  most  noticeable  features?  of  the 


Chinese  character,  every  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
plajrwrights,  and  this  bmnch  of  literaturo  is  ttierefore  well 
supplied  both  as  regards  matter  and  bulk.  The  most 
celebrated  plays  are  contained  in  a  collection  entitled  The 
Hundred  Plays  of  the  Yven  Dynasty,  many  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  European  languages,  and  one  of  which, 
the  Orphan  of  Chaou,  served  as  the  groundwork  of  Voltaire's 
tragedy,  L'OrpMin  de  la  Cliiiie.  Their  dramas  are  divided 
in  the  playbooks  into  acts,  generally  four  or  five,  but  03 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  scenery,  aud  as  the  diesses  are 
I  never  changed  during  the  piece,  the  acting  ia  as  a  rule 
coutiiiuoua  throughout  without  break  or  ictbrvaL  Tha 
stage  directions  are  given  in  their  books  as  in  ours,  but 
not  with  the  same  minuteness.  "  Enter"  aud  "  exit"  are 
expressed  by  "ascend"  and  "descend,"  aud  "aside,"'  by 
"  turn  the  back  and  say."  By  the  rules  of  the  Chinese, 
as  was  the  case  also  iu  the  Greek  drama,  only  twc  players 
are  aUowed  to  have  poctsession  of  the  stage  at  any  one  time. 
This,  and  the  absence  of  all  scenery,  obliges  the  dramatists 
to  put  iu  the  mouths  of  the  actors  long  pieces  of  spoken 
narrative,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  prologues  in  the 
plays  of  Euripides,  which  appear  tamf<  and  heavy  to  a 
European  spectator  accustomed  to  have  the  plot  and  locality 
explained  by  dialogue  and  scenery.  The  plots  are  for  the 
most  part  simple  and  well  sustained.  Tha  unities,  though 
sometimes  observed,  are  more  often  disregarded,  especially 
that  of  place,  the  characters  being  f requentlj  sent  ti)  cOffereut 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  some  act,  aud  made  to  inform 
the  audience  of  their  whereabouts  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  walking  up  and  down  tha  stage,  and  exclaiming,  "  Now 
I  am  at  euoh  and  such  a  place,"  or  "  at  such  and  such  .i 
housa"  The  acting,  generally  speaking,  is  good.  The 
Chinese  are  actors  by  nature,  aud  are  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
improved  by  their,  inherent  cunning  and  want  of  sincerity, 
which  make  them  quick  of  observatiou  and  fertile  in 
resource,  and  in  every-day  life  euablo  them  easily  to  catch 
the  tons  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  on  the 
stage  to  assume  the  characters  they  wish  to  represent. 

The  theatre  is  in  China,  as  it  was  in  Greece,  national 
and  religious.  It  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  law_ 
and  is  closed  by  imperial  edict  during  all  periods  of  public 
mourning,  while  at  the  same  time  it  plays  a  prominent  part 
at  all  the  yearly  religious  festivals.  In  order  to  give  some  Abstm^, 
idea  of  the  substance  and  plot  of  a  Chinese  drama,  I  will  *  P'*J 
quote  from  Sir  John  Davis's  China  an  abstract  of  a  play, 
which  he  has  translated  and  published  at  full  length,  eiititled 
Tlie  Heir  in  Old  Age.  This  piece  serves,  as  is  obseTcd  by 
the  translator,  to  illustrate  the  consequences  which  the 
Chinese  attach  to  the  due  performance  of  the  oblations  at 
the  tombs  of  departed  ancestors,  and  also  the  true  relation 
of  the  handmaid  to  the  legitimate  wife.  The  dramatis 
ptrsoncB  are.  he  says,  "  made  up  entirely  of  the  members  of 
a  famUy  iu  the  middle  class  of  hfe.  conaistiug  of  a  rich  eld 
man,  his  wue,  a  handmaid,  his  nephew,  his  son-in-law,  and 
his  daughter."  The  old  man.  having  no  son  to  console  him 
in  his  age.  and  to  perform  the  obsequies  at  his  tomb,  had. 
like  the  Jewish  patriarch,  taken  a  handmaid,  whose  preg 
nancy  is  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  in  whiclj 
the  old  man  commences  with  saying,  '"I  am  a  man  oi 
Tung-ping  Foo,"  &c.  In  order  to  obtain  from  Heaven  a 
son,  instead  of  a  daughter,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  of  s'lndry 
debts  due  to  him.  by  burning  the  bonds,  and  this  pro- 
pitiatory holocaust  serves  at  the  same  time  to  quiet  some 
scruples  of  conscience  as  to  the  mode  in  which  part  of  his 
money  had  been  acquired.  Ho  then  delivers  over  his  affairs 
to  his  wife  and  his  married  daughter,  dismissing  his  nephew 
(a  deceased  brother's  son)  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver 
to  seek  his  fortune,  as  he  had  been  subjected  at  home  to 
the  persecution  of  the  wife.  This  done,  the  old  man  fieta 
out  for  his  estate  in  the  country,  recommending  the  mother. 
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of  his  expected  son  to  the  humane  treatment  of  the  family, 
and  with  the  hope  of  receiving  from  them  speedy  congratu- 
lations on  the  birth  of  a  son. 

The  son-in-law  now  betrays  to  the  daughter  his  disappoint- 
ment  at  the  expected  birth,  since,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  they 
shall  lose  half  the  family  property,  and  if  a  son,  the  whole. 
His  wife  quiets  him  by  a  Lint  how  easily  the  handmaid 
may  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  old  man  persuaded  that  she 
had  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  shortly  afterwards  both 
the  Bon-in-law  and  the  audience  are  left  to  infer  that  she 
had  actually  contrived  to  make  away  with  her.  In  the 
mean  time  the  old  man  waita  the  result  in  great  anxiety ;  his 
family  appear  in  succession  to  console  him  for  the  loss 
(if  his  hopes.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment, 
he  bursts  into  tears  and  expresses  bis  suspicions  of  foul 
play.  He  then  attributes  his  misfortunes  to  his  former 
thirst  for  gain,  resolves  to  fast  for  seven  days,  and  to  bestow 
alma  publicly  at  a  neighbouring  tempb,  in  the  hope  that 
the  object  of  his  charity  may  treat  him  as  a  father. 
Among  the  beggars  at  the  temple,  his  nephew  appears  in 
the  most  hopeless  state  of  poverty,  being  reduced  to  take 
up  his  lodgings  under  the  furnace  of  a  pottery;  he  is 
insulted  by  the  son-in-law,  and  reproached  by  the  old  wife, 
but  his  uncle,  moved  with  compassion,  contrives  to  give 
him  a  Lttlo  money,  and  earnestly  advises  him  to  be 
punctual  in  visiting  the  tombs  of  his  family  at  the 
approaching  spring,  as.suring  him  that  a  due  attention  to 
those  sacred  rites  must  ultimately  lead  to  prosperity.  It  is 
on  the  importance  attached  to  the  sepulchral  coromonies 
that  the  wholo  drama  is  made  to  turn. 

The  nephew  accordingly'  appears  at  the  tombs,  performs 
his  oblations  as  well  as  his  poverty  will  admit,  and  invokes 
the  shades  of  his  ancestors  to  grant  him  their  protection. 
He  no  sooner  departs  than  the  old  man  appears  with  his 
wife,  expressing  their  indignation  that  their  own  daughter 
and  son-in-law  had  neglected  to  come  with  the  customary 
ofiferings.  They  observe,  from  the  appearances  at  the 
Bopulchro,  that  their  nephew  must  have  been  there.  The 
scene  at  the  tombs,  and  the  reflections  of  the  old  man 
thereon,  have  considerable  interest ;  he  reasons  with  his 
wife,  and  convinces  her  that  the  nephew  is  nearer  in  blood 
and  more  worthy  than  the  son-in-law ;  she  relents,  and 
expresse.s  a.  wish  to  make  him  reparation  ;  he  appears,  and 
a  reconcilintion  takes  place,  and  he  is  received  back  into 
the  family.  The  son-in-law  and  daughter  now  enter  with 
a  great  bustle  and  a  procession,  to  perform  the  ceremonies, 
but  are  received  with  bitter  reproaches  for  their  tar'ly  piety 
ond  ingratitude,  and  forbidden  to  enter  the  doors  agoin. 

On  the  old  man's  birthday,  however,  thoy  claim  permis- 
•iou  to  pay  iLeir  resi>ects,  when,  to  the  boundless  surprise 
nud  joy  of  the  father,  his  daughter  presents  him  with  the 
lon?-lo8t  handmaid  and  child,  both  of  whom,  it  appears, 
had  been  secreted  by  the  daughter,  unknown  to  her  jealous 
husband,  who  supposed  they  were  otherwise  disposed  of. 
The  daughter  is  taken  back,  and  the  old  man  divides  his 
money  in  three  equal  shares,  between  her,  his  nephew,  and 
his  newly-found  son, — the  play  concluding  with  expressions 
of  joy  and  gratitude  that  the  venerable  hero  of  the  piece 
had  obtained  an  "heir  in  his  old  age," 

This  play  furnishes  us  with  a  very  good  type  of  Chinese 
plays  in  general  The  incidents  are  true  to  life,  but  they 
have  no  psychological  interest  about  them.  There  is  no 
delineation  of  character  in  it,  and  thoro  is  nothing  in  the 
plot  to  make  it  more  appropriate  for  the  groundwork  of  a 
play  than  for  that  of  a  novel  In  the  works  of  fiction  we 
are  treated  only  to  the  same  cnido  narration  of  facts, 
without  any  just  representation  of  nature.  Exaggerated 
teutiments,  which  always  precede  correct  reasoning  and 
refined  simplicity,  fill  the  pages  of  their  works  of  fiction, 
rendering  them  favourites  only  with  those  who  are  taught 


to  judge  of  them  according  to  their  own  standard  of  tasta. 
Of  the  characters  portrayed,  we  have  to  judge  only  from, 
actions  attributed  to  them,  which  are  strung  together  with 
no  connecting  links,  except  those  supplied  by  the  iteration 
of  details,  which  are  wearisome  to  a  degree.  Several  novels 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir  J«uhn  Davis  and 
others ;  but,  from  the  causes  I  have  described,  few  have 
attracted  any  public  interest.  Some  of  their  shorter  tales, 
being  to  a  great  extent  purged  of  the  cumbrous  repetitions 
common  to  larger  works,  are  better  fitted  for  translation, 
and  the  novelty  of  many  of  the  situations  and  incidents 
serves  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Unfor- 
tunately the  tone  of  most  Chinese  novels  is  not  such  as  to 
afford  any  nalliation  for  the  dreariness  of  their  contents. 
If  Chinese  noVelists  are  to  believed,  virtue  in  women  and 
honour  in  men  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  rarely-gifted 
individuals,  and  this  has  been  so  constantly  insisted  ou, 
that  it  appears  to  have  become  one  of  those  beliefs  which 
have  been  the  means  of  their  own  justification. 

If  then,  having  considered  the  past  and  present  literature 
of  China,  we  cast  a  glance  into  the  future,  the  prospeot  is 
not  encouraging.  Already  every  subject  within  the  scope 
of  Chinese  authors  has  been  largely  treated  of  and 
infinitely  elaborated.  Every  grain  of  wheat  has  long  ago 
been  beaten  out  of  it,  and  any  further  labour  expended 
upon  it  can  but  be  as  thrashing  out  of  straw.  The  only 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  literature  is  that  afforded  .by  the 
importation  of  foreign  knowledge  and  exijerience  into  th» 
country.  For  many  year:)  these  can  only  be  introduced  in 
the  shape  of  translations  of  books.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  Chinese  authors  will  think  for  themselves ;  and  when 
that  period  arrives,  they  wDl  learn  to  estimate  their  present 
loudly-vaunted  literature  at  its  true  value. 

Goofrnment. 

The  government  may  ho  described  as  a  patriarchal 
despotism.  The  emjieror  is  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
as  a  father  is  responsible  for  the  training  and  behaviour  of 
his  children,  receiving  blamo  when  they  prove  unworthy, 
and  reward  when  they  show  themselves  to  be  virtuous ;  so 
is  the  people's  welfare  the  emperor's  first  care,  and  their 
preservation  from  all  harm,  both  moral  and  physical,  his 
first  duty.  'When  the  people  become  unruly  the  emperor 
views  their  conduct  as  tlio  result  of  his  own  negligeuce  or 
want  of  wisdom,  and  when  peace  prevails  he  accepts  it  as 
the  consequence  of  his  fatherly  solicitude  and  care.  Like  a 
father,  also,  ho  L")ds  autocratic  sway  over  his  household, — 
the  empire.  In  his  houd  lies  the  p.'wer  of  b'fe  and  death. 
Whom  he  will  he  slays,  and  whom  he  wiU  he  keep^ 
alive.  But  thoro  is  a  limit  to  his  absolutism.  The  duties 
attaching  to  the  relations  existing  between  emperor  and 
people  are  reciprocal ;  and,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
subject  to  render  williug  and  8ubmi.s.";ive  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  so  long  as  his  rule  is  just  and  beneficent,  it  is 
also  incumbent  ou  him  to  resist  his  authority  so  soon  as  be 
ceases  to  be  a  minister  of  God  for  good.  This  sacred  right 
of  rebellion  was  distinctly  taught  by  Confucius,  and  was 
emphasized  by  Mencius,  who  went  the  length  of  asserting 
that  a  ruler  who,  by  the  practice  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
had  forfeited  hl-i  right  to  rule,  should  nut  only  be  dethroned, 
but  might,  if  circumstances  required  it,  be  put  to  death. 

All  this  carries  us  back  to  a  very  primitive  state  of 
society — to  one  which  probably  exited  among  the  Chiness 
immigrants  who  first  settled  un  the  j'laius  of  China,  and 
which  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  the  pre.sent  day 
unaltered  and  without  iiiterruptiun.  That  among  ths 
changing  fates  of  empires  this  system  ."=hould  have  beeu  S4» 
accurately  maintained  in  China  through  so  many  centuries 
is  a  fact  into  the  causes  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
inquire.     Wo  find  it  pictured  iu  the  records  which  make  up 
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the  Book  of  History,  the  earliest  of  which  carry  us  back  to 
the  time  of  Noah,  and  we  find  it  enforced  in  the  writings 
of  the  great  apostle  of  patriarchal  iostitutiofis,  Confucius, 
and  in  all  the  other  works  which  go  to  make  up  the  nine 
clasaics.  The  reverence  with  which  these  Scriptures  are 
viewed  has  been  the  pqncipal  means  of  perpetuating  the 
primitive  form  of  Chinese  imperialism.  The  contents  of 
their  pages  form  the  study  of  every  schoolboy,  and  supply 
the  only  themes  at  the  competitive  examinations  through 
which  every  one  must  pass  who  seeks  an  oflScial  career. 
Thus  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  constantly  and  almost 
exclusively  turned  towards  them,  and  their  dogmas  have 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  training.  The 
isolation  in  which  China,  owing  to  her  geographical  and 
political  position,  has  been  wrapt  for  so  many  centuries  has 
prevented  the  introduction  of  foreign  opinions  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  national  mind  has  been  so  emasculated  by  the 
constant  contemplation  of  these  ready-made  models  of 
excellence,  that  neither  from  without  nor  from  within  has 
there  been  any  temptation  to  Chinamen,  by  the  creation  of 
new  ideas,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  to  dissent  from  the 
dicta  of  Confucius  and  his  predecessors,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  such  as  the  government  was  in  their  time  so  it 
is  at  the  present  day. 

The  whole  theory  of  government  is  the  embodiment  of 
parental  and  filial  piety.  As  the  people  are  the  children  of 
the'emperor,  so  is  he  the  Teen-tsze  or  the  Son  of  Heaven;  and 
standing  in  this  intermediary  ])osition,  it  pertains  to  him, 
»nd  to  him  alone,  to  mediate  between  his  father.  Heaven, 
ind  his  children,  his  subjects.  His  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  Heaven  are  conducted  with  great  parade  and  ceremony. 
The  chief  of  these  state  observances  is  the  sacrifice  at  the 
winter  solstice,  which  is  performed  before  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  December  at  the  altar  of  Heaven. 
The  form  of  this  altar  is  peculiar.  "  It  consists  of  a  triple 
circular  terrace,  210  feet  wide  at  the  base,    150  in  the 

middle,  and  90  at  the  top The  emperor,  with  his 

immediate  suite,  kneels  in  front  of  the  tablet  of  Shang-tis 
(The  Supreme  Being,  or  Heaven),  and  faces  the  north.  The 
platform  is  laid  with  marble  stones,  forming  nine  concentric 
circles ;  the  inner  circle  consists  of  nine  stones,  cut  so  as 
to  fit  with  close  edges  round  the  central  stone,  which  is  a 
perfect  circle.  Here  the  emperor  kneels,  and  is  surrounded 
first  by  the  circles  of  the  terraces  and  their  enclosing  walls, 
and  then  by  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  He  then  seems  to 
himself  and  to  his  court  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
aud  turning  to  the  north,  assuming  tho  attitude  of  a  sulvject, 
he  acknowledges  in  prayer  and  by  his  position  that  he  is 
inferior  to  Heaven,  and  to  Heaven  alone.  Bound  him  on. 
the  pavement  are  the  nine  circles  of  as  many  Heavens, 
consisting  of  nine  stones,  then  eighteen,  then  twenty-seven, 
and  80  on  in  successive  multiples  of  nine  till  the  square  of 
nine,  the  favourite  number  of  Chinese  philosophy,  is 
reached  in  the  outermost  circle  of  eighty-one  stones."  On 
this  occasion,  also,  a  bullock  of  two  years  old,  and  without 
blemish,  is  offered  as  a  whole-burntofFering  in  a  green 
porcelain  furnace  which  stands  close  beside  the  altar. 

But  though  occupying  the  lofty  position  described,  the 
power  wielded  by  the  emperor  of  China  is  circumscribed 
by  ceremonial  laws  and  hampered  by  precedents.  His 
■whole  life  is  one  cont'.nual  round  of  ceremonial  observances. 
From  the  day  on  which  he  ascends  the  throne  to  the  time 
when  he  is  carried  to  his  tomb  in  the  Eastern  Hills,  his 
hours  and  almost  minutes  have  special  duties  appointed  to 
them  by  the  Board  of  Rites.  He  never  leaves  his  palace 
except  on  state  occasions,  and  every  relaxation  from  the 
cares  of  sovereignty  must  therefore  be  found  within  its 
walls.  It  is  thus  that  the  temptations  of  harini  life  have 
been  the  ruin  of  so  many  empernrs,  and  it  is  rarely  the 
CDse  that  such  sovereigns  ore  «.o  be  met  with  a3  Kang-he 


and  Keen-lung,  who  reigned  in  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
each  of  whom  devoted  the  sixty  years  of  his  reign  to  the 
high  duties  of  his  position  and  to  the  charms  of  literary 
pursuits. 

In  all  affairs  of  state  the  emperor  is  assisted  in  his 
deliberations  by  the  Nvy  ko,  or  privy  council,  which, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  present  dynasty,  con- 
sists of  nine  Manchoos  and  seven  Chinamen ;  and  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  are  presided  over  by  six  boards, 
namely,  the  Board  of  War,  the  Board  of  Punish- 
ments, the  Board  of  Office,  the  Board  of  Ceremonies,  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  and  the  Board  of  Works.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  Board  of  Music  and  that  of  the  Censors; 
and  this  last,  though  an  inferior  office,  exercises  considerable 
influence,  since  its  officers,  both  iu  the  capital  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, are  encouraged  to  criticise  freely  the  actions  of  the 
mandarins  and  even  of  the  emperor  himself.  Like  many 
of  the  other  branches  of  Government,  this  one  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  great  extent  to  the  corruption  which  prevails 
throughout  all  the  departments,  but  it  is  still  at  times 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  light  official  misdeeds;  and  only 
lately  a  general  in  command  of  an  army,  acting  against  the 
Mahometan  rebels  iu  North-Western  China,  was  degraded 
and  dismissed  from  his  post  for  crimes  with  which  he  was 
first  charged  by  a  censor. 

The  provincial  governments  are  mainly  self-governed. 
Each  province  (in  a  few  cases,  two  conjointly)  is  presided 
over  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  supreme  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  who  has,  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  power  of  hfe  and 
death  in  his  hands.  Next  to  him  comes  the  governor, 
whose  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  province  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  viceroy.  After  these  two 
officials  the  treasurer  holds  the  highest  rank.  He  con- 
trels  the  finances  of  ths  whole  province,  receiving  the 
taxes  and'paying  the  salaries  of  the  mandarins.  The 
jujlge,  the  salt  commissioner,  and  the  grain  collector  aro 
the  only  other  mandarins  whose  authority  extends  over 
the  whole  province,  the  remaining  officials  being  charged 
with  the  government  of  the  various  divisions  into  which 
the  provinces  are  divided.  The  chief  of  them  is  the  Taou 
tai,  or  intendant  of  circuit,  who  has  a  direct  general 
superintendence  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  circuit  intrusted 
to  his  charge  Each  circuit  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
prefectures  and  sub-prefectures  which  are  administered  by 
prefects  and  sub-prefects,  and  these,  again,  are  subdivided 
into  di.stricts  over  each  of  which  is  placed  a  magistrate. 
Subordinate  to  this  last-named  officer  are  a  host  of  petty 
officials,  among  whom  the  coroner  is  one  of  the  mobt 
important.  Each  pronnce  collects  its  own  taxes,  pays  its 
own  expenses,  and  supports  its  own  army  and  navy.  Its 
officials  are  held  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
within  its  borders,  and  are  compelled  to  contribute  a  fixed 
sum  annually  to  the  expenses  of  the  Peking  Government. 
Mandarins  of  all  classes  are  divided  into  nine  ranks,  each 
distinguished  by  the  button  worn  on  the  top  of  the  ca]). 
These  buttons  follow  thus  in  order  of  superiority — first  and 
highest,  a  plain  red  button  ;  second,  a  flowered  red  button ; 
third,  a  transparent  blue  button  ;  fourth,  an  ojjaque  bluo 
button  ;  fifth,  an  uncoloured  glass  button  ;  sixth,  a  white 
glass  button  ;  seventh,  a  plain  gilt  button  ;  eighth,  a  gilt 
button,-with  flowers  in  relief ;  ninth,  a  gilt  button,  with 
engraved  flowerB.  These  buttons  are  no  indicatiun  of  the 
office  Lild  by  their  wearers,  but  simply  of  their  rank.  The 
peacock's  feather,  again,  which  is  worn  in  the  hats,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  the  office  or  the  rank  of  the 
weirer,  but  is  like  the  European  orders,  and  is  speciaJly 
granted  to  individuals  as  a  reward  for  merit. 

Theoretically  the  system  of  government  in  the  province*, 
is  excellent,  but  as  a  matter  of  ^'act  it  is  corrupt  to  the 
core.     Several   causes   have   tended  to   bring  about   tlu» 
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dloastrous  state  of  tKings.  In  the  first  place,  the  maodiriDs, 
even  when  they  receive  their  salaries,  which  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case,  are  si>  wretchedly  underpaid  that  the  money 
they  receive  from  this  source  is  barely  siilljcient  to  support 
the  staff  which  iu  is  necessary  for  them  to  maintain.  A 
district  magistrate,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  receive 
about  X275  per  annum,  a. prefect  about  XG85,  and  an 
intendant  of  circuit  about  £1035.  The  pay  of  the  higher 
officers  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  empice.  The  salary 
■)'f  the  viceroy  of  the  two  provinces,  Kwangtung  and 
Kweng-se,  is  said  to  bo  about  £9000  a  year.  The  con- 
Reqaence  is  that,  as.  few  mandarins  have  private  means, 
they  are  obliged  to  supplement  their  ofiBcial  incomes  by 
illegal  exactions  and' bribes.  And  this  evil  is  further 
heightened  by  the  regulation  which  forbids  that  a  mandarin 
should  hold  any  office  for  more  than  three  years.  It 
becomes  the  selfish  interest,  therefore,  of  every  office-holder 
to  get  as  much  out  of  the  people  within  his  jurisdiction  as 
lie  possibly  can  in  that  time.  The  instant  he  arrives  at 
his  post  it  is  customary  for  all-  the  subordinate  officials  to 
pjy  their  respect*  to  liim,  on  which  occasion  they  are 
expected  to  display  their  loyalty  by  offering  presents  of 
more  or  less  value  according  to  the  means  at  their  com- 
toand.  No  subaltern  dare  absent  himself,  being  perfectly 
aware  that  such  an  omission  of  duty  would  deprive  him  of 
all  hope  of  promotion,  and  would  subject  him  on  the 
slightest  pretence,  or  even  without  any  pretence  whatever,, 
to  official .  persecution  and  ruin.  Then,  again,  when  a 
«nitor  comes  with  a  legal  cause  to  the  Yamun,  or  mandarin's 
office,  he  is  obliged  to  fee  the  mandarin,  and  all  the 
subordinate  officials,  the  secretary,  the  police,  and  the 
doorkeeper,  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  or  otherwise  .his 
chance  of  gaining  a  hearing  would  be  very  small  indeed. 
In  a  great  many  cases  also  the  bribery  goes  beyond  the 
preliminary  fee.  In  an  officialdom,  where  illegal  exactions 
are  recognized,  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
stream  of  justice  should  be  pure;  and  a  litnited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practices  of  Chinese  Yamuns  is  enough 
to  verify  the  common  belief  that  justice  is  bought  and  sold, 
and  that  a  suitor's  chance  of  success  is  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  this  corruption  in  high 
places  has  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on  tho  people 
generally.  Dishonesty  prevails  to  a  frightful  lortetrt,  and 
with  it,  of  course,  untruthfulness.  The  Chinese  set  little 
or  no  value  upon  truth,  and  thus  some  slight  excuse  is 
afforded  for  the  use  of  torture  in  their  courts  of  justice ; 
for  it  is  argued  that  wlicro  the  value  of  an  oath  is  not 
understood,  some  other  means  must  be  resorted  to  to  extract 
evidence,  and  the  readiest  means  to  hand  is  doubtless 
torture.  The  kind  most  commonly  inflicted  is  flogging. 
The  obdurate  witness  is  laid  flat  on  his  face,  and  tho 
executioner  delivers  his  blows  on  the  upper  part  of  tho 
thighs  with  the  concave  side  of  a  split  bamboo,  the  sharp 
edges  of  which  mutilate  the  sufferer  terribly.  The  punish- 
ment is  continued  until  the  man  either  supplies  the 
evidence  required  or  becomes  insensible.  Numberless 
other  forms  of  torture  are  occasionally  resorted  to,  such  as 
tying  the  witness  up  to  a  beam  by  his  thumbs  and  big 
toes,  squeezing/ hia  fingers  between  pieces  of  bamboo,  <tc. ; 
and  these,  of  course,  vary  both  in  kind  and  severity, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  presiding  mandarin. 
Theoretically  every  safeguard  is  adopted  to  secure  for  the 
public  service  only  officers  of  enlightened  and  refined  disi)o- 
•ition?. .  Tho  law  ordains  that  every  man  who  wishes  to 
obtain  Government  employment  'must  qualify  himself  for 
office  by  passing  the  prescribed  competitive  examinations; 
ond  as  there  is,  speaking  generally,  no  hereditary  nobility 
Dor  any  class  equivalent  to  English  country  gentlemen, 
office  supplies  the  only  distinguishing  rank  in  the  empire. 


The  consequence  is  that  it  is  sought  after  by  all  except 
those  who  engage  in  trade.  Thus  the  Government  has 
the  cream  of  the  national  talent  at  its  disposal,  and  if 
posts  were  only  given  tp  the  foremost  men  at  the  examina- 
tions as  the  law  provides,  no  system  could  be  better,  and 
when  it  has  been  carried  out  China  has  reaped  the  benefits 
of  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  constantly  happened 
that  when  the  Government  has  been  embarrassed  by  want 
of  money,  offices  have  been  put  up  for  sale,  and  tht;s  the 
man  who  has  the  longeot  purse  steps  into  the  post  of 
honour;' and  if,  as  must  often  happen,  he  should  chance 
to  be.  cruel  as  well  as  uncultured,  unjust  as  well  as  ignorant, 
woe  betide  the  people  under  him.  One  great  defect  in  the 
competitive  system  iu  China  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  candidates,  nor  to  the  age  when  they  may  go  up 
for  examination,  and  the  result  is  that,  what  with  tho  sur- 
plus victora  aud  the  unsuccessful  aspirants  who  go  on  try- 
ing year  after  year  until  they  become  grey-baired  old  men, 
there  exists  a  large  non-producing  class  in  the  community 
which  acts  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  national  prosperity. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  in  a  country  where  the  Poobk 
torture  of  witnesses  is  permitted,  the  punishments  inflicted  ment* 
on  the  guilty  should  exceed  in  cruelty,  and  this  is  eminently 
the  case  in  China.  The  Mongolian  race  is  confessedly 
obtuse-nerved  and  insensible  to  suffering,  and  no  doubt 
Chinese  culprits  do  not  suffer  nearly  as  much  as  members 
of  more  sensitive  races  would  under  similar  treatment. 
But  even  granting  this,  the  refined  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
Chinamen  on  Chinamen  admit  of  no  apology.  Not  long 
since,  for  instance,  at  one  of  tho  Treaty  Ports,'  an  offender 
was  placed  in  a  cage,  through  the  top  of  which  his  head 
protruded,  aud  which  was  just  long  enough  to  allow  the 
tips  of  his  toes  to  touch  the  ground.  In  this  position, 
hanging  as  it  were  by  his  neck,  with  just  enough  support 
from  his  feet  to  prevent  his  neck  dislocating,  the  wretched 
man  remained  for  days,  the  object  of  the  jeers  and  laughter 
of  the  passers  by,  until  starvation  and  exhaustion  put  an  eud 
to  his  sufferings.  As  punishments  for  heinous  offences 
such  cruelties  would  be  sufficiently  shocking,  but  the  fact 
that  this  and  kindred  tortures  are  not  unfrequently  inflicted 
for  very  insignificant  crimes,  and  sometimes  even  to  gratify 
the  malice  or  the  greed  of  the  officiating  mandarin,  ia 
siguifioanb  of  u  strangely  callous  indifference  in  the  Chinese 
nature  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  For  capital  offences  tho 
■  usual  modes  of  inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  of  tho  law  are 
— in  bad  cases,  such  as  parricides,  "cutting  to  pieces,"  aud 
for  less  aggravated  crimes  either  strangulation  or  decapita- 
tion: The  culprit  who  is  condemned  to  be  "  cut  to  pieces  " 
is  fastened  to  a  cross,  and  while  thns  suspended  cuts  ara 
made  by  the  executioner  ou  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body, 
and  he  is  then  beheaded.  Strangulation  is  reserved  for 
offenders  of  high  rank,  it  being  considered  a  privilege  to 
pass  out  of  life  witb  a  whole  body.  When  it  has  beeu 
granted  to  a  criminal  thus  to  meet  his  eiid,  a  silken  cord  is 
sent  to  him  in  prison.  No  explanatory  message  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  he  is  left  to  consummate  his  own 
doom.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  prisoner's  nerve  forsakes 
him  at  the  supreme  moment,  as  was  the  case  with  a  princo 
of  the  blood,  who  in  1861  was  presented  with  a  silken  cord 
for  treason.  This  imperial  personage  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  be  his  own  executioner,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  call  in  the  jailers  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
Decapitation  in  China  is  a  very  speedy  death,  and  were  it 
not  that  popular  sentiment  regards  it  as  a  peculiarly  dis- 
graceful end,  it  would  be  a  very  merciful  one.  Constant 
practice  makes  the  executioners  wonderfully  expert  in  the 
performance  of  their  deadly  office.  No  block  or  resting- 
place  fur  the  head  is  used.  The  neck  is  simply  outstretchea 
to  its  full  length  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  and  one  blow 
invariably  leaves  tho  body  headlcsa 
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Social  and  Domestic  Life. 

But  side  by  side  with  all  these  liorrore  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  quiet,  happy,  domestic  life  in  China.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  gets  into  the  clutches  of  the  mandarins  and 
their  satellites,  and  as  long  as  a  man  is  loyal  to  the  powers 
that  be,  and  is  not  over  rich,  he  may  expect  to  be  left  alone 
in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  within  his  reach. 
And  in  the  ordering  of  a  Chinese  household  there  is  much 
that  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  European 
families.  The  duty  of  filial  piety,  which  is  the  final  object  of 
Chinese  religions  teaching,  represents  much  more  than  the 
ceremonial  observances  which  ontwardly  mark  its  perform- 
ance. The  reverence  with  which  children  are  taught  to 
regard  their  parents  fosters  the  affection  of  which  this 
reverence  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  and  the  peace  of 
each  household  is  assured  by  the  presence  of  a  supreme 
authority,  against  whose  dicta  there  is  no  appeal.  Although 
sons  very  generally  remain  under  their  fathers'  roofs  after 
they  are  married  and  have  themselves  become  fathers,  yet 
60  impossible  would  it  be  for  a  young  Chinaman  to  rebel 
against,  or  even  to  dispute  with,  his  parent  that  difficulties 
seldom  arise  from  this  close  association  of  several  geuera- 
tioils.  The  patriarchal  system  of  family  life  is  dear  to  tlie 
heart  of  every  Chinaman,  and  when  his  time  comes  to  die, 
death  loses  to  him  hs.lf  its  terrors  if  he  is  assured  that  his 
sons  will  be  present  at  his  tomb  to  perform  the  customary 
rites  and  to  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifices.  It  is  his  belief 
that  the  peace  of  his  soul  depends  on  the  due  celebration 
of  these  posthumous  observances,  and  if  he  has  no  son 
present  to  oflSciate,  to  whom  can  he  look  for  the  perform- 
ance of  themi 

It  is  mainly  due  to  this  cause  that  early  marriages  are 
almost  universal  in  China.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  the 
Chinese  look  upon  the  possession  ef  tuiidren,  especially  of 
eons,  as  the  chief  blessing  of  life,  and  consequently  as  soon 
03  a  young  man  comes  of  age  his  parents  cast  about  to  find 
u  helpmate  for  him.  The  would-be  bridegroom  has  very 
little  to  say  in  the  matter.  Marriage  is  not  the  result  of 
acquaintanceship  ripening  into  atTectiou,  as  amongst 
Western  nations.  The  bridegroom  rarely  sees  his  betrothed 
until  she  has  become  his  wife.  The  preliminaries  are 
entirely  arranged  by  a  professional  "  go-between "  or 
"  match-maker,"  who  makes  it  her  duty  to  acquaint  herself 
with  all  the  marriageable  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  employed  by  the  bridegroom's 
friends  she  calls  on  the  parents  of  some  young  lady  who 
she  considers  would  make  a  suitable  wife  for  the  future 
bridegroom,  armed  with  a  card  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
ancestral  name,  and  the  eight  symbols  which  denote  the 
year,  month,  day,  and  hour  of  the  birth  of  the  suitor. 
Should  the  lady's  parents  be  inclined  to  accept  the  proposal 
they,  consult  a  fortune-teller  as  to  the  future  prospects  of 
such  a  union.  If  the  answer  be  favourable  a  return  card 
is  given  to  the  go-between,  and  this  in  turn  is  submitted  to 
the  scrutiny  of  a  fortune-teller  employed  by  the  man's 
parents.  Should  the  oracles  prophesy  good  concerning  the 
match  the  bridegroom  prepares  two  large  cards  on  which 
we  written  the  particulars  of  the  engagement ;  and  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  one  which  he  keeps  is  pasted  a  paper 
dragon,  and  on  the  one  which  is  sent  to  the  lady,  a 
phoenix,  —  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity.  Each  card  is 
further  sewn  together  with  two  pieces  of  red  bilk.  Legend 
traces  the  original  of  these  silken  cords  to  the  time  of 
the  Tang  dynasty  (618-907).  During  that  period,  it 
is  said  that  a  man  named  Hwuy  Ko,  while  staying  at  the 
town  of  Sung,  saw  one  evening  en  old  man  reading  a  book 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  who  addressed  him  thus  :  "  This 
book  is  the  register  of  the  engagements  of  marriage  for  all 
places  under  heaven,  and  in  my  pockets  I  have  red  cords 


with  which  I  tie  together  the  feet  of  those  who  are  deetinrd 
to  become  man  and  wife.  Wben  this  cord  has  been  tied, 
though  the.  parties  are  of  unfriendly  families,  or  of  different 
nations,  their  fates  are  fixed.  Your  future  wife,"  sa-d  he, 
"  is  the  child  of  the  old  woman  who  sells  vegetables  in 
yonder  shop  on  the  north."  Upon  hearing  this  Hwuy  Ko 
started  off  in  search  of  the  old  woman,  and  found  her 
possessed  of  such  a  hideous  little  infant  of  about  twelve 
months  old,  that  in  despair  he  hired  a  man  to  kill  tha 
child.  Years  afterwards  the  prefect  '^f  a  neighbouring 
district  gave  Hwuy  Ko  in  marriage  a  bfmutiful  young  lady 
whom  he  affirmed  to  be  his  own  daughter.  Seeing  that  his 
bride  always  wore  an  artificial  flower  over  her  eyebrow, 
Hwuy  Ko  asked  her  the  reason  of  her  doing  ao.  "  I  am 
the  daughter,"  she  replied,  "  of  the  prefect's  brother  who 
died  at  Sung  when  I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me  to  the  care 
of  on  old  woman  who  sold  vegetables.  One  day,  when  I 
was  out  with  her  in  the  street  a  ruffian  struck  me  on  my 
eyebrow,  and  made  such  a  scar  that  I  am  obliged  to  wear 
this  flower  to  conceal  it."  On  hearing  this  Hwuy  Ko 
recognized  the  imiputability  of  fate,  and  from  that  time 
forward  red  silken  cords  have  been  entwined  in  the  marriage 
cards  of  every  pair  in  Cliina,  Following  the  exchange  of 
cards,  presents  of  more  or  less  value  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  contracting  parties  pass  between  the  two  householdii, 
and  at  last  when  the  happy  day  has  arrivod,  the  bride,  sur- 
rouuded  by  her  friends,  starts  from  her  father's  house  in  a 
sedan  chair  for  her  futt-re  home.  Half-way  between  the 
two  houses  she  is  met  by  a  party  of  the  bridegroom's 
followers,  who  escort  her  the  rest  of  the  way.  In  this 
custom  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  "lurvival  of  tlte  primitive 
custom  of  marriage  by  capture.  At  the  present  day,  iu  some 
parts  of  Central  Asia,  the  bride  rides  off  on  horseback  a\ 
fuU  gallop  from  the  door  of  her  fallier's  house  or  tent, 
followed  by  the  bridegroom,  who,  after  an  exciting  chase, 
is  allowed  to  come  up  with  her,  and  she  straightway 
becomes  his  property.  Among  some  of  the  Siberian 
tribes,  again,  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  hunt  his  bride 
through  the  compartments  of  her  father's  tent,  while  old 
women  go  through  the  farce  of  tripping  him  up  and  other- 
wise hindering  him  in  his  pursuit.  In  more  civihzed  China 
there  are  fewer  traces  of  the  ancient  capture,  and  the  contest 
has  there  become  but  a  formal  act  of  taking  over  the  bride 
on  her  way  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  On  alighting  from 
her  sedan  chair  she  is  led  with  her  head  covered  iuto-  the 
room  where  her  future  husband  awaits  her.  Without  ex- 
changing a  word  they  sit  down  side  by  side,  and  each  tries 
to  sit  on  a  part  of  the  dress  of  the  other,  it  being  considered 
that  the  one  who  succeeds  in  so  doing  will  rule  in  the  house- 
hold. After  thLi  silent  trial  of  skill  they  adjourn  to  the 
reception  hall,  where  stands  the  family  altar,  and  there  they 
worship  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  their  ancestors.  This  done, 
they  drink  a  glass  of  wine  together,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  bridegroom  is  allowed  to  see  the  face  of  his  brida 
Here  the  marriage  ceremony  endd,  and  the  guests  givu 
themselves  up  to  feasting  and  rejoiciug. 

Iiike  many  other  apparent  paradoxes,  the  co-«xiateuce 
of  infanticide  with  an  umversal  desire  for  children  among 
the  Chinese  admits  of  a  ready  explanation.  The 
chief  object  of  desire  is  the  possession  of  sons,  and  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  where  infanticide  exists — and  this  is 
the  case  only  in  poverty-stricken  households  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  certain  provinces — female  infants  are  the  only 
victims.  In  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Fuh-keen  the 
people  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  existence  of  the 
practice,  and  even  go  the  length  of  defending  iL  What  is 
the  good  of  rearing  daughters,  they  say  ;  when  they  ere 
young  they  are  only  an  expense,  and  when  they  raach  an 
age  when  they  might  be  able  to  work  for  their  own  living, 
th^y  marry  and  leave  us.     But  even  the  poorest  peoplo 
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Donristi  aud  cbei'i»li  tlicir  bons.  TUcit  labour  eooD  becomes 
remunerative,  they  eupport  their  parents  in  their  old  age. 
and  when  these  are  gathered  to  their  fathers  they  perforin 
the  prescribed  observances  at  their  tombs, — offering 
aacrificea  at  fixed  periods  to  the  aouls  of  the  departed,  and 
keeping  the  tombs  in  repair.  Should  anything  interfere 
with  the  repose  of  the  dead,  the  living  may  expect  to  be 
visited  with  misfortnue  ;  and  to  allow  the  soul  of  a  parent 
to  pass  between  its  tomb  and  the  households  of  the 
descendants,  the  entrance  to  the  grave  must  be  kept 
unimpeded.  Curiously  enough,  the  tombs,  especially  iu 
the  south  of  China,  are  all  made  in  the  shape  of  an  CI. 
This  ia  probably  an  importatiou  from  tho  AVest. 

The  principal  religious  of  China  are  Buddhism,  Taouism, 
aud  Confuciauisni,  to  which  must  be  added  Mahometanisra 
ku  the  northern  aud  western  provinces  of  the  empire. 
5uddhism  was  introduced  from  Jndia  during  the  1st 
^utury  of  the  Christian  era;  and  thus  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  national  mind  hud  been  prepared  by  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  and  the  mysticisms  of  Laou-tsze  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  religions  system  which  should  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  its  higher  nature,  the  new  faith  spread  rapidly 
through  tho  country,  and  at  the  present  day  numbei-s  more 
oilherents  than  either  of  the  other  two  leading  religions 
Laou-tsze,  who  was  tho  founder  of  the  Taouist  sect,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Confucius.  Like  thai  sage  also,  ho  held 
office  at  the  court  of  Chow,  but  being  disheartened  at  the 
w.iut  of  success  attending  his  efforts  to  reform  the  manners  of 
the  age,  he  retired  into  private  life  and  devoted  himself  to 
(lie  comjiosition  of  The  Sittra  of  Reason  and  Virtue.  In 
this  work  he  enunciated  a  scheme  of  philosophy  which 
bp.ird  a  strong  analogy  to  tho  doctrines  of  tho  Quietists  and 
Mduichseists,  tho  leading  point  being  the  relation  between 
*oinething  which  he  calls  Toou  aud  the  universe.  Tho 
(ihilosophical  bearing  of  hii  system  was,  however,  soon  lost 
sight  of  and  his  profound  speculations  were  exchanged  for 
the  pursuit  of  immortality  and  the  search  after  the  philo- 
sopher'i^  stone  by  liis  followers.  But  while  Buddhism  aud 
Taouism  find  their  adherents  among  the  common  people, 
Confucianism  is  pur  exceUmce  the  religion  of  the  learned. 
The  opinions  and  tea<^ing8  of  the  eage  are  their  constant 
study;  and  at  staled  periods  they  assemble  in  temples 
devoted  to  Lis  honour  to  worship  at  tho  shrine  of  tho 
"Throueless  King."  But  the  process  of  decay, which  has  been 
going  ou  fur'so  many  centuries  iu  tho  distinctive  features  of 
these  creeds,  has  served  so  to  oblilcrate  tho  lines  of 
demarcation  which  originally  jjcpnrated  them,  that  at  the 
present  day  the  duguias  of  Buddha  aud  Laou-t^ze  ami  tho 
teichinga  of  Confucius  may,  as  far  as  the  masses  are  cou- 
corncd,  bo  treated  as  tho  foundations  of  a  common  faith. 

Education  is  probably  more  widely  spread  among  the 
male  population  in  China  than  iii  any  other  country.  Being 
the  only  high  road  to  honour  and  emolument  it  is  eagerly 
nought  after  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  following  an  official 
career,  while  tho  universal  re"<pcct  for  letters  which  has  be- 
come a  national  tradition  encourages  all  of  every  dcgroe  to 
gain  at  least  a  smattering  of  learning — except  the  women. 
Very  little  trouble  ia  taken  with  tho  eduaitiun  of  girls.  If 
they  are  taught  to  bo  good  iicodie-women  and  expert  cooks, 
if  they  learn  to  act  modestly  and  to  show  duo  deference  to 
their  superiors,  little  more  is  as  a  rule  required  of  them. 
Bnt  it  is  very  different  with  the  men.  No  one  can  hold 
any  Government  office  uuless  he  Las  passed  at  least  tho  first 
of  tho  three  great  literary  competitive  examinations,  aud 
the  wLole  education  of  boys  is  arranged  with  tlio  object 
of  enabling  them  to  pass  successfully  through  theso 
ordeals.  Unfortunately  for  tho  real  education  of  tho 
aspirants  to  office,  the  only  subject  required  of  them 
is  a  knowledge  of  tho  Nino  Classics,  and  the  result 
is  that  from  childhood  upwards  theso  works  are  tho  only 


texl-book><  vvhicU  are  put  into  tlis  liJuJs  of  Chinese  school- 
boys. Tliuse  they  oro  taught  to  regard  as  the  supreme 
models  of  excellence,  aud  any  doviatiou  either  from  the 
opiniou.s  they  contain  or  from  the  style  in  which  they  are 
writlen,  is  looked  upou  as  heretical.  Tho  result  is  that 
(here  have  grown  up  in  Chiun  generation  after  generation 
of  men  who  have  learned  to  elevate  mere  memory  above 
genius,  and  whose  mental  powers  Lave  been  dwarfed  by 
servile  imitation  and  by  tho  paltry  literalism  of  the  schoolsj 
Turning  to  the  every-day  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Chinese,  it  is  passing  strange  to  find  how  diametrically 
opposed  they  are  to  what  we  are  familiar  with.  In  a 
country  "  where,''  as  has  been  6aid  by  Wingrove  Cook, 
"the  roses  have 'no  fragrance,  aud  the  women  no  petti- 
coats ;  ■  where  the  labourer  Las  no  Sabbath,  and  the 
magistrate  no  sense  of  honour ;  where  the  needle  points  to 
the  south,"  and  the  sign  of  being  puzzled  is  to  scratch  the 
antipodes  of  the  head;  where  the  plate  of  honour  13  on 
the  left  baud,  and  the  seat  of  intellect  is  in  the  stomach  ; 
where  to  take  off  your  hat  is  an  insolent  gesture,  and  to 
wear  white  garments  is  to  put  yourself  into  mourning,"  it 
would  at  first  oight  seem  useless  to  seek  for  auy  point  of 
similarity  i^ith  ourr'chcs.  But  it  is  extremely  probable, 
for  instance,  that  the  choice  of  the  left  as  the  seat  of 
honour  is  in  principle  entirely  at  oi.e  with  our  custom  of 
considering  the  right  hand  as  the  phice  due  to  the  most 
highly-honoured  guest,  and  that  both  are  survivals  of  the 
ancient  and  almost  universal  adoration  of  tho  6un.  The 
needle  of  the  Chinese  compass  points  towards  the  south, 
and  every  house  in  China  of  any  pretensions  faces  the  same 
way,  as  well  as  the  state  seato  in  nil  reception  rooms.  The 
place  on  the  left  of  tho  host,  therefore,  is  that  nearest  to 
tho  light-bringing,  life-producing  East,  and  hence  its  title 
to  honour ;  and  in  tho  same  way  the  opposite  custom 
among  ourselves  is  su.-ceptible  of  n  like  interpretation. '  Iu 
daily  life  the  Chinese  are  frugal,  sober,  and  industrious. 
Their  wants  are  few,  and  they  are  easily  satisfied.  'Jho 
poorer  classes  livo  almost  entirely-  on  rice  and  vegetables, 
to  which  they  sometimes  add  small  pieces  of  fish  or  meat. 
Their  clothes  are  of  tho  cheapest  kind,  aud  they  are  so 
accustomed  to  crowded  apartments  that  house  reut  forms 
an  insignificant  item  in  a  Chinaman's  exi>endilQre.  Thus 
a  Chinaman  can  li\e  where  a  European  would  starve,  and 
it  ia  on  accoui.t  of  the  advantages  which  he  thus  possesses, 
combined  with  sobriety  and  frugality,  thai  he  is  able  to 
undorbid  tho  American  workmen  lu  California,  and  the 
English  colonist  in  Australia,  in  almost  every  branch  of 
industry.  The  over-populated  condition  in  which  China 
has  been  for  so  many  centuries  has  had  a  >  powerful 
influence  in  thus  moulding  the  national  character.  Vast 
as  China  is.it  cannot  contain  all  those  who  call  themselves 
her  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  many  cities  a  large  section 
of  the  inhabilaiils  are  driven  to  livo  in  boatj  on  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers  and  lakes.  It  would  be  veiv  difficult  to  s.".y 
how  the  bo.it  population  juovide  food  for  themselves  an-l 
their  families  ;  indeed,  were  it  nol  for  the  extreme  chcai>- 
ness  of  their  ordinary  daily  food,  and  for  their  sober  habits, 
they  could  not  do  so.  Spirits — they  Lave  no-.Ino — appear 
to  have  no  great  attraction  to  Chinamen.  They  dunk  them 
occasionallj-,  aud  sometimes  to  excess,  but  a  reeling 
Chiuauiaii  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  tho  streets.  Drunkenue^ 
is  not  a  national  vice,  but,  unfortauately,  their  abstinence 
does  not  extend  to  opium,  a  drug  wliich  seems  to  hare  a 
greater  attraction  for  tLcai  tliaa  for  any  other  pccple  on 
the  faco  of  the  earth.  They  take  to  It  grecddy,  and  whea 
once  tho  habit  of  smoking  it  becomes  confirmed,  the 
difficulty  of  relinquishiug  it  b  exceedingly  great.  There 
has,  no  doubt,  been  much  exaggeration  in  what  has  been 
talked  and  writt^iu  on  this  subject  But  on  the  testimony 
of  Chinamen  themselves  tho  effoctsof  opium  smoking  must 
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oe  regarded  as  injurious  to  health  and  destructive  to  all 
lUe  better  parts  of  man's  nature.  From  the  time  of  its 
introduction  into  the  country,  the  Chinese  Government 
lias  opposed  the  traflSc  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
revision  of  the  Treaty  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Prince 
Kung  and  his  colleagues  made  a  vigorous  stand  against  the 
clause  which  legalizes  its  importation.  In  this  as  in  other 
attempts  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  policy  they  appear  now  to  be  adopting  of 
encouraging  the  growth  of  native  opium  will  extinguish 
the  import  trad  9. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  1860  numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  permH  the  introduction  of  railwajrs  and  telegraphs 
into  China,  but  to  all  such  counsel  the  emperor's  advisers 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Not  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  -weapons  of  progress, 
but  they  consider  that  these  advantages  would  be  dearly 
bought  if  the  price  to  be  paid  is  to  be  the  admittance  of 
foreigners  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  coupled  with 
the  hold  on  the  soil  which  these  would  acquire  were  they 
allowed  to  construct  lines  of  railway  and  telegraphs  through 
the  provinces.  It  is  difficult,  however,  even  for  so  autocratic 
a  Government  as  that  of  China,  to  carry  out  such  a  curbing 
policy,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  lately,  events  have  forced 
an  advance  beyond  the  hard  and  fast  line  kid  downty  the 
Peking  mandarins.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
ta]£en  during  the  war  in  Formosa,  when  the  viceroy  of  the 
province  of  Fuh-keeu  ordered  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
telegraph  from  Pagoda  Island  to  his  Yamun  at  Fuh-chow 
Foo.  His  action  was  disapproved  by  the  Government, 
and  several  attempts  were  made  to  frustrate  the  undertak- 


ing, but,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  tb"  *oreiga 
ministers,  who  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract 
vrith  the  telegraph  company,  the  linS  was  finished.  The 
introduction  of  railways  is,  however,  considered  to  be  a 
more  serious  matter,  and  though  at  several  of  the 
arsenals  tramways  have  for  some  time  been  employed, 
no  mandarin  has,  until  quite  lately,  been  bold  enough  to 
sanction  tbe  use  of  a  locomotive.  Quite  recently  the  idei 
was  originated  of  quietly  buying  up  a  strip  of  land  between 
Shanghai  and  Woo-sung,  and  of  using  it  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway.  The  local  maudarius  and  the 
Peking  Government  met  the  projected  line  with  decided 
opposition;  but  here  again  the  arguments  brought  to  bear 
by  the  resident  foreign  ministers  were  sufficiently  cogent 
to  induce  it  to  Nvithdraw  aU  actively  obstructive  measures, 
and  the  first  railway  in  China  wag  opened  to  traffic 
under  the  negative  ap()roval  of  the  rulers  of  the  soil. 
JIuch  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  introduction 
Of  railways  into  China,  and  the  crowded  trains  which  daily 
travel  between  the  two  termini  are  considered  to  point  to 
the  probable  speedy  extension  of  railways  throughout  the 
country.  But  the  approval  given  to  the  Shanghai  railway 
is  merely  that  of  the  people;  and  its  completion  has  at 
present  only  intensified  the  determination  x)f  the  Govern- 
ment to  withstand  the  adoption  of  the  iron  road. 

See  CJdm,  by  Sir  John  F.  Davis,  2  vols.  1857,  8vo;  TJn 
Middle  Kingdom,  by  S.  Wells  AViUiams,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Hiatiry  of 
China,  by  Carl  Guetzkff,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Tke  Social  Lift  of  the 
Chinese,  by  Justus  Doolittle,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Letters  to  the  Hhanghai 
Chambar  of  Commerce,  by  B^Ton  vonKicnthofeu  ;  Travels  in  Korth 
China,  by  A.  Williamson,  2  vols.;  Oeological  Researches  in  China, 
by  Raphael  PumpoUy  ;  The  Treaty  Ports  of  China,  by  W.  F. 
JIayers,  &c. ;  Tlie  Chinese  Classics,  by  James  Lfgge,  D.D. ;  Tilt 
Ekntenta  of  Chinese  Grammar,  by  J.  Marshman.  (B.  K.  D.) 
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CHINCUA  ISLANDS,  three  small  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Oceau,  about  12  miles  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  op- 
posite the  town  of  Pisco,  and  lOG  miles  distant  from  Callao, 
in  13°  38'  S.  lat.  and  7G°  28'  W.  long.  The  largest  of 
the  group,  known  as  the  North  Island  or  Isla  del  Norte  is 
only  four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  a  third  in 
breadth;  and  their  whole  importance  is  due  to  their  im- 
mense deposits  of  guano.  They  are  of  granitic  formation, 
and  rise  from  the  sea  in  precipitous  cliffs,  worn  out  into 
countless  caves  and  hollows,  which  furnish  convenient  rest- 
ing-places for  the  sea-fowl.  Their  highest  points  attain 
au  elevation  of  113  feet,  which  was  increased  about  90 
feet  by  the  guano-bed.  The  name  of  the  islands,  and  of 
the  town  and  valley  of  Chincha  on  the  mainland,  i.s  derived 
from  an  ancient  Indian  race  which  has  left  some  interesting 
relics  of  its  sojourn.  A  stone  idol  and  two  water-pots  of 
grotesque  construction  were  discovered  under  G2  feet  of 
guano ;  and  a  number  of  wooden  idols,  two  regal  emblems, 
and  a  curious  stone  slab  have  also  been  found.  That  these 
must  be  of  very  great  antiquity  is  obvious;  I  but  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  guano  deposits  ia  too  much  a  matter  of 
conjecture  to  furnish  even  an  approximate  date.  Mr 
George  Peacock,  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
calculated  the  quantity  of  guano  in  the  islands  in  1846  at 
18,250,000  tons;  and,  according  to  the  survey  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  in  1853,  they  then  still  contained 
12,376;100.  The  supply  is  now  practically  exhausted  ;  and 
the  foreign  export  which  had  begun  in  1811  was  brought 
to  a  close-  in  1872.  Between  1853  and  1872,  8,000,000 
tons  were  obtained  from  the  North  and  Middle  Islands. 
The  former  was  still  visited  by  35  Peruvian  vessels  in  1873, 
and  furnished  11,634  tons.  Its  population  in  1874  was 
only  105  persons,  and  the  other  islands  were  quite  deserted; 
whereas  in  1868  the  total  population  amounted  to  6000, 
who  consisted  partly  of  Peruvians,  partly  of  Chinese  coo- 
lies, and  partly  of  Peruvian  convicts.  In  1853—4  the 
Chincha  Islands  were  the  chief  object  in  the  contest  known 
aa  the  Guano  War  between  President  Echenique  and  General 
Castilla;  and  in  1864  they  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Spanish  rear-admiral  Pinzon  in  order  to  bring  the  Peru- 
vian Government  to  apologize  for  its  treatment  of  the  im- 
migrants from  Biscay. 

CHINCHEW,  or  Chinchu,  is  the  name  usually  givea 
in  English  charts  to  an  ancient  and  famous  port  of  China 
in  the  province  of  Fuh-keen,  of  which  tlie  Cliineso  name  is 
Chwanchow-foo,  or  Tswanckow-/oo  (by  French  scholars 
written  TUsiouan-chcou-fou).  It  stands  in  24°  57'  N.  lat. 
and  118°  35'  E.  long.  It  is  described  by  Martini  (in  the 
I7lh  century)  as  pleasantly  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  two  branches  of  tlie  river  which  forms  the  harbour, 
and  these  so  deep  tliat  tlie  largest  (Cliincse)  ships  could 
come  up  to  the  walls.  The  city,  though  now  occasionally 
visited  by  missionaries  and  others,  is  not  one  of  the  treaty- 
ports,  and  modern  information  about  it  is  not  abundant. 
But  large  junks  still  come  close  to  the  city.  The  walls 
have  a  circuit  of  7  or  8  miles,  but  embrace  much  vacant 
ground.  The  chief  exports  are  tea  and  sugar,  tobacco, 
china-waie,  nankeens,  Ac.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  a  fine  mosque,  founded  by  the  Arab  traders 
who  resorted  thither.  The  English  Presbyterian  Mission 
has  had  a  chapel  in  the  city  since  about  1802.  Beyond 
the  northern  branch  of  the  river  (which  is  several  miles 
from  the  city)  there  is  a  suburb  called  Loyang,  which  is 
approached  by  the  iiost  celebrated  bridge  in  China. 

Chwanchow  was  ia  the  Middle  Ages  the  grcit  port  of 
Western  trade  with  China,  and  was  known  to  the  Arabs  and 
to  Euiopeans  as  ZaMii  or  Zayton,  the  name  .under  which 
it  appears  in  Abulfeda's  Geography,  and  in  the  Mongol 
history  of  Rashidudiliii.  a^  well  as  in  Ibn  Batuta,  Marco 
I^oId,  and  otlier  mediajval  travellers  (see  Chi.na.  p.  628). 


Marco  Polo  calls  it  "  one  of  the  two  greatest  commercial 
havens  in  the  world  ;"  Ibn  Batuta,  "  the  greatest  seaport  in 
the  world." 

Some  argument  has  of  late  been  alleged  against  the 
identity  of  Zayton  with  Chwanchow,  and  in  favour  of  its 
being  rather  Chanyrhow  (a  great  city  60  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Chwanchow),  or  a  port  on  the  river  of  Changchow  near 
Amoy.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  "  Port  of  Zayton  " 
covered  a  good  deal,  and  may  have  embraced  the  great 
basin  called  Amoy  Harbour,  the  chief  part  of  which  lies 
within  the  Foo  or  department  of  Chwanchow;  but  there  ia 
hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  Zayton  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Abnlfeda  was  the  Chwanchow  of  the  Chinese. 

Ibn  Batuta  informs  us  that  a  rich  silk  texture  made  here 
was  called  ZailUniya  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  real  origin  of  our  word  Satin, — Zettani  in 
mediaeval  Italian,  Aceytuni  in  Spanish. 

With  the  question  already  indicatecl  is  connected  a 
singular  ambiguity.  The  name  Chinckew  is  now  applied 
a.s  we  have  defined  ;  but  the  Chincheo  or  Chinchew  of  old 
English  books,  and  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to 
this  day,  is,  as  Mr  G.  Phillips  has  lately  pointed  out,  not 
Chwanchow  but  Changchow.  The  province  of  Fuh-keen  is 
often  called  Chincheo  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Changchow,  and  its  dependencies  seem  to  have 
constituted  the  port  of  Fuh-keen  with  which  Macao  and 
Manilla  chiefly  communicated  at  that  period,  and  where  th» 
Portuguese  had  at  one  time  a  factory  ;  and  hence  they  seem 
to  have  applied  the  same  name  to  the  port  and  the  province, 
though  Changchow  has  never  been  the  official  capital  of 
Fuh-keen.  How  English  mariners  and  maps  came  to  transfer 
the  name  to  Chw.inchow  is  obscure.  {See  Journal  B.  Geog. 
Soc,  voL  xliv.;  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  2d  ed.,  1876,  vol  ii., 
(Sic.)*  (h.  y.) 

CHINCHILLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  picturesquely  situated  on  an  abrupt  hUl  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Albacete,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  junction  of  the  railway  lines  from  Cartagena  and  Valen- 
cia to  the  capital.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  rebuilt  in  1837, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel;  and'in  the  principal  church 
there  are  reservoirs  capable  of  furnishing  the  city  with  water 
for  several  months.  Earthenware  and  crucibles,  coarse  linen, 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured.     Population,  3500. 

CHINCHILLA  (Chinchilla  lanigera),  a  small  Mammal 
belonging  to  the  order  liodenda,  inhabits  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes  in  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  where  it  has  a  vertical 
range  of  from  8C00  to  12,000  feet.  It  is  very  similar  in  size 
to  the  common  squirrel,  being  about  10  inches  long  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  and  in  the  form  of  its  head  it  resembles  a  rabbit. 
It  is  covered  with  a  dense  soft  fur  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long  on  the  back,  and  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length  on  the 
sides,  of  a  slate-grey  colour,  darkly  mottled  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  of  a  dusky  white  beneath;  its  ears  are  long 
and  broad  and  thinly  covered  with  hair.  It  lives  in 
burrows,  and  these  subterranean  dwellings  undermine  some 
parts  of  the  Chilian  Andes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  causa 
considerable  inconvenience  and  even  danger  to  travellers  on 
horseback.  Chinchillas  live  in  comm'inities,  forming  their 
burrows  among  loose  rocks,  and  coming  out  to  feed  only  in 
the  early  morning  and  towards  sunset.  They  feed  chiefly 
on  roots  ai)d  grasses,  in  search  of  which  they  often  travel  a 
considerable  distlince  from  their  homes  ;  and  when  eating 
they  sit  on  their  haunches,  holding  their  food  in  their  fore 
paws.  The  Indians  in  hunting  them  employ  a  weasel 
(Gatictis  vittala),  which  is  trained  to  enter  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  where  the  chinchillas  often  lie  concealed  during 
the  day  in  order  to  avoid  the  sufishine,  and  drive  thentk 
out,  when  they  are  readily  killed.  The  fur  of  ^his  rodent 
was  prized  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  who  made  coverlets 
and  other  articles  with  the  skin,  and  at  the  present  daj 
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they  are  exported  in  Jarge  numbers  to  Euroi)e— 134,000 
skins  having  been  imported  iu to  London  during  1874 — 
•where  they  are  made  into  muffs,  tippets,  and  trimmings  for 
ladies'  dresses.  That  they  have  not  under  such  circum- 
stances become  rare,  if  not  altogether  extinct,  is  doubtless 
owio"  to  their  extraordinary  fecuudity,  the  female  usually 
producing  five  or  six  young  twice  a  year.  They  are 
exceedingly  docile  in  disposition  and  cleanly  in  their 
habits,  and  are  thus  well  iitted  for  domestication,  and  iu 
this  state,  owing  to  the  value  of  their  furs,  might  no  doubt 
be  profitably  reared. 

CHINDWARA.  See  CnimfDwiRi. 
CHINGLEPUT,  the  principal  town  and  fortress  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  iu 
British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palar  River,  36 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Madras  iu  12°  41'N.  lat.  and  80"  2'  E.  loug. 
Chingleput  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1751,  and  was  re- 
taken in  1752  by  Clive.  During  the  wars  of  the  British  with 
Hyder  Ali,  it  was  one  of  the  few  strongholds  which  with- 
stood his  power,  and  afforded  a  secure  refuge  to  the  natives. 
In  1780,  after  the  defeat  of  Colonel  BailUe,  the  army  of 
Sir  Hector  Munro  sought  protection  under  its  walk.  The 
town  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery,  and  it  carries 
on  a  trade  in  rice.     Population,  7500. 

CHIN-HAE,  or  Ching-hai,  a  district  town  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Che-keaug,  at  the  month  of  the  Yung-keang 
River,  12  mUes  N.E.  of  Ningpo,  in  29°  58'  N.  lat.  and  121° 
45'  E.  long.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  a  tongue  of 
land,  and  is  partly  protected  from  the  sea  on  the  N.  by  a 
dike  about  three  miles  long,  composed  entirely  of  large 
blocks  of  hewn  granite.  The  walls  are  20  feet  high  and  3 
miles  in  circumference.  The  defences  were  formerly  of 
considerable  strength,  and  included  a  well-buHt  but  now 
dismantled  citadel  on  a  precipitous  ch'ff,  250  feet  high, 'at 
the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  town  is 
builL  In  the  neighbourhood  an  engagement  took  place 
between  the  English  and  Chinese  in  1841. 

CHIN-KEANG-FOO,  a  maritime  city  of  Chiua,  in  the 
province  of  Keang-soo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Caual 
■with  the  Taug-tsze  Keang,  48  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nanking.  It 
was  formerly  a  prosperous  and  important  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  half  a  million,  well  defended  by  brick  walls, 
in  many  places  35  feet  high,  and  regarded  as  the  key  of 
the  empire  towards  the  sea.  "  Iu  1842  it  yielded  to  the 
British  forces  after  a  desperate  resistance.  Since  then, 
however,  it  has  not  only  suffered  from  the  aberrations  of 
the  river  system  of  Chiua,  but  it  has  also  beeu  laid  waste  by 
the  insurgents  in  1853.  It  was  recaptured  by  the  imperial 
forces  in  1858,  and  has  begun  to  recover  its  position. 

CHINON  (in  the  Middle  Ages  Citstriii/i  Caino),  a  town 
of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  pleasantly  situated  on  tha  right  bank  of 
the  Vienne,  28  miles  S.VV.  of  Tours,  ft  has  a  tribunal  of 
primary  instance,  a  communal  college,  a  town  house,  and 
some  trade  in  grain,  dried  fruits,  wiue,  and  brandy.  Here 
Henry  II.  of  England  died  in  1189  ;  aud  on  the  rock  above 
the  town  there  are  extensive  ruins  of  the  ca-^tle  where 
Charles  VII.  of  France  resided  after  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  the  English,  and  first  gave  audience  to  Joan  of  Arc.  In 
the  castle-rock  there  are  large  quarries  known  as  Les 
Valaius,  from  which  building  materials  have  been  obtained 
for  ages.  Rabelais  was  born  in  1483  at  the  farm-house 
of  La  Deviuiere  in  the  vicinity,  and  his  house  is  shown 
iu  the  Rue  de  la  Lamproie.     Population  iu  1872,  6553. 

CHINSURAH,  a  town  of  British  India,  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hoogbly  River,  24  miles  above 
Calcutta,  aud  formerly  the  princii>al  Dutch  settlement  in 
Bengal.  It  n as  among  the  cession)  on  the  continent  of 
India  made  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  1824  in 
exchange   for  the   British   possessions   in   the   island   of 


Sumatra.     The  Dutch  erected  a  factory  here  in  1 656,  on  a 

clear  and  healthy  spot  of  ground,  much  preferable  to  that 
on  which  Calcutta  is  situated,  and  soon  attracted  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  of  natives  to  settle  in  the  "vicinity. 
About  thirty-five  years  after  this  they  feU  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  one  of  the  native  potentates,  who  sequestrated 
their  property  aud  prohibited  their  tratlic.  In  1C86  ail 
their  factories  were  re-established,  aud  their  trade  loug 
continued  to  flourish.  In  1759,  a  British  force  under 
Colonel  Forde  was  attacked  by  the  garrison  of  Chiusnrah 
on  its  march  to  Chauderuagore.  The  action  was  short  but 
decisive,  for  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Dutch  were 
eutirely  routed.  Iu  1795,  when  Holland  became  a  province 
of  France,  the  British  offered  to  retain  Chiusnrah  for  the 
stadtholder,  but  the  governor  having  declined  to  surrender, 
the  settlement  was  reduced  by  a  detachment  from  the 
military  stations  at  Ban-ackpore,  and  was  occupied  by  a 
British  garrison  during  the  whole  war.  At  the  general 
peace  of  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  The  town, 
which  extends  for  half  a  mOe  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
is  built  neatly,  aud  with  great  solidity,  of  brick  aud  mortar ; 
aud  the  houses  are  pliistered  with  fine  lime,  and  have  flat 
roofs  and  green  Venetian  windows.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  mihtary  establishment  which  has  beeu  consider- 
ably increased  since  1858,  and  is  now  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 5000  men.  The  hospital  attached  is  on  a  huge  scale. 
An  important  educational  institution  known  as  Hoogbly 
CoUege  is  maintained  by  Government ;  and  there  are  a 
number  of  schools  in  the  town,  several  of  which  are  carried 
on  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Population,  about  14,000. 

CHIOGGIA,  or  CmozzA,  a  towu  of  Italy,  iu  an  island  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  15  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  of  43  arches,  protected  at  the  further  extremity  by 
Fort  Malghera  or  Haynau ;  and  the  port  is  likewise 
defended  by  Forts  Caraman  aud  San  Felice.  The  cathedral 
of  Longhera,  founded  in  1633,  is  its  most  remarkable 
building ;  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  was  of  much  greater 
antiquity,  but  it  was  restored  in  1734.  From  Chioggia  to 
Malamocco  stretches  the  great  sea-wall  of  the  Murazzi. 
which  protects  Venice  from  the  inroads  of  the  ocean. 
Cbioggia  is  the  Roman  Fossa  CUmdia,  and  began  to  bear 
the  name  of  Clugia  in  the  4th  century.  In  809  it  was 
destroyed  by  Pepin,  and  in  901  by  the  Slavonic  iuvadei-s. 
Iu  1100  it  was  chosen  as  his  see  by  the  bishop  of 
Malamocco.  With  the  exception  of  the  years  from  1379 
to  1381,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Genoese,  it  continued 
subject  to  Venice  till  the  fall  of  the  republic  ;  but  in 
spite  of  its  proximity  and  pulitical  connectiou,  it  Las 
niaiutaiued  to  the  present  day  some  peculiarities  of 
language  and  custom.  Population,  26,336. 
CHIOS.     See  Scio. 

CHIPPENHAJI,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire, 
30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Salisbury,  aud  94  niUes  from  London 
by  the  Great  AVegtern  Railway,  in  a  valley  on  the  lef: 
bank  of  the  Avon,  which  is  here  cros-sed  by  a  haudsonia 
stone  bridge  of  22  arches.  It  consists  mainly  of  one  well- 
built  street  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  a 
spacious  Gothic  church  of  considerable  antiquity,  a  towu- 
hall,  a  market-house,  and  a  literary  institution.  Formerly 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  broad-cloth  manufacture,  it  is  now 
mainly  au  agricultural  town,  with  flour-mills  and  tanneries, 
and  large  cattle  and  cheese  markets.  The  stoue  quarries 
lu  the  neighbourhood  give  employment  to  three  or  four 
hundred  workmen.  T'he  parliamentary  borough,  which- in- 
cludes the  parishes  of  Chippenham,  Hardenhuish,  Laugley- 
BurreU,  and  Pewsham,  aud  had  iu  1871  a  population  of 
6875.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament;  up  till  1867 
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it  returned.  t«¥o.  Cliippenham  is  several  times  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Danish  iavBsion  of  the  9th  "cen- 
tury. In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  sent  representatives  to 
Parliament,  but  it  did  not  receive  its  incorporation  till 
time  of  Queen  Mary.  Dr  Thomas  Scott,  the  author  of  the 
Commentary  o»«  tlit  Bible,  and  Lodovick  Muggleton,  the 
founder  of  the  Muggletonian  sect,- were  natives  of  the  town. 

CHIPPEWAY  INDIANS.     See  Ojibway. 

CHIRON,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  Centaur,  the  eon  of 
Chronos  and  PhQyra,  who  dwelt  in  a  grotto  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pebon,  and  who  was  famous  as  the  wisest  of  his  time, 
as  the  founder  of  the  healing  art,  and  as  the  teacher  of 
most  of  the  ancient  heroes,  including  Hercules,  Achilles, 
.(Esculapius,  Ulysses,  Castor  and  Pollux,  ^neas,  Theseus, 
Meleager,  and  Nestor.  Accidentally  pierced  by  a  poisoned 
arrow  shot  by  Hercules,  he  resigned  his  inimortality  to 
Prometheus,  and  escaped  the  prolonged  pain  by  death. 

CHISWICK,  a  village  of  England,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  in  Middlesex,  4i  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  on  a  branch  of  the  South-Westem  Railway.  It 
contains  numerous  fine  villas,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Chiswick  House,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of ; Devonshire, 
where  Fox  died  in  1806,  and  Canning  in  1827.  The 
parish  church  is  ancient,  and  in  the .  churchyard  is  the 
tomb  of  Hogarth.  In'the  neighbourhood  were  formerly  the 
gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  there  are  still 
extensive  market-gardens  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Chiswick  Press  was  founded  here  in  1811  by  Charles 
Whittingham.  The  population  of  the  parish  and  the  im- 
provement commissioners  district,  which  are  co-extensive, 
was  6303  in  1851,  and  in  1871,  8508. 

CHITTAQONO,  a  district  of  British   India,  in   the 
division  of  the  same  name  (which  also  comprises  the  dis- 
tricts of  NoikhAU,  Tipperah,  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  and 
Independent  Hill  Tipperah),  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  lies  between  20"  45'  and 
22"  6i>'  N.  lat.,  and  91°  30'  and   92°  23'  E.  long.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hill  Tipperah  aud  the  Chittagong 
Hill  Tracts,  E.  by  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  and  ArikAn, 
S.  by  Ar4k4n,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     It  consists 
•of  a  strip  of  low-lying  land  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about 
165  miles  in  length,  and  of  au  average  breadth  of  50  miles. 
A  few  unimportant  ranges  rise  within   the  north-eastern 
portion, — the  highest  hill  being  the  sacred  Sitikund,  1155 
feet  high.     Lofty  mountains  separate  Chittagong  district 
from  Upper  Burmah.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Karna- 
phuU,  on  which  Chittagong  town  is  situated,  navigable  by 
sea-going  ships  and  steamers  as  far  as  Chittagong  port,  and 
by  large  trading  boats  for  a  considerable  distance  higher  up, 
and  the  HAldd  aud  the  Sangu,  which  are  also  navigable  by 
large  boats.     Several  creeks  afford  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  interior.     The  wild  animals  are  tigers,  ele- 
phants, rhinoceros,  leopards,  and  deer.     The  area  extends 
to  2498  square  miles,  of  which  one-third  is  cultivated,  or 
capable  of  cultivation.     The  census  of  1872  returns  the 
population  at  1,127,402.     According  to  religion,  the  Hin- 
dus numbered  301,138,  or  2G-7  per  cent.  ;  Muhammadans, 
795,013,  or  70-3  per  cent ;   Buddhists,  30,149,  or  27  per 
cent.  ;  Christians,  1084  or  -1  per  cent. ;  and  persons  of  un- 
specified religion,  18.    The  Christian  population  chiefly  con- 
sists of  the  half-caste  descendants  of  the  early  Portuguese 
adventurers,  or  "  Firinghis."    The  principal  articles  of  trade 
are  rice,  which  is  exported  by  sea ;  cotton,  brought  down 
from  the  hills  for  use  in   the  district ;    Liverpool    salt, 
imported  by  sea  ;   bamboo  and  thatching  grass  for  building 
purposes;  betel-nut,  dried  fish,  petroleum  from  Burmah, tea, 
poultry,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  food.     Revenue  of 
the  district  in  1870-71,  £221,1 16:  expenditure,  £56.035. 
The  pohce  force  iu  1872  consisted  of  436  men  and  officers 
of  the  regiJar  police,  62  of  Die  municipal  police,  2648  of 


the  village  watch,  making  a  total  strength  of  3146  officers 
and  men,  costmg  £14,186.  In  1872-73  the  Education 
Department  had  under  its  inspection  88  schools  attended 
by  35 1 2  pupils,  and  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  £2168,  8s. 
The  climate  of  Chittagong  is  comparatively  cool,  owing 
to  the  sea  breeze  which  prevails  during  the  day ;  but  for 
the  same  reason,  the  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  with  heavy 
dews  at  night  and  fogs.  The  average  annual  temperature 
is  77°  Fahr.;  the  average  rainfall  for  the  13  years  ending 
1872,  106.50  inches.  Chittagong  was  ceded  to  the  East 
Indian  Company  by  Nawdb  Mir  KAsim  in  1760. 

Chittagong  Port,  or  IsMmAbid,  the  principal  town  of 
the  above- district,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Karnaphuli  River,  in  22°  20'  65"  N.  lat.  and  91°  62'  35" 
E.  long.  The  river  is  here  navigable  by  ships  of  20 
feet  draught,  end  the  port  has  long  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable maritime  trade.  In  1870-71,  215  vessels  arrived 
at  the  port,  with  a  tonnage  of  52,891  ;  and  207  left,  with 
a  tonnage  of  51,587;  total  value  of  imports,  £182,765; 
ditto  of  exports,  £276,019.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  town  is  an  agglomeration  of 
small  villages,  spread  over  an  area  of  9  square  miles.  In 
1872,  the  population  amounted  to  20,604  souls,  viz. — 4687 
Hindus,  15,051  Muhammadans,  122  Buddhists,  and  744 
Christians.  The  municipal  income  amounted  in  1871  to 
£2136,  12s.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £2381,  6s. 

CHITTAGONG  HILL  TRACTS,  a  district  on  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  British  India,  iu  the  Chittagong  division,  lies 
between  21°  13'  and  23°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  91°  46'  and  92°  49' 
E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  semi-independent 
state  of  Tipperah,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  district 
of  ArdkAn  in  British  Burmah,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  regula- 
tion district  of  Chittagong.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  very  hilJy,  with  deep  ravines  and  prominent 
cliffs,  covered  with  forests  and  gigantic  creepers.  Irregular 
masses  of  jungle,  low  hills,  water-courses,  and  swamps  till 
up  the  intervals"  between  the  chief  ranges.  The  principal 
hills  with  their  heights  are— BdsitAng,  2181  feet;  Mrung.-\ 
Tang  1650  feet;  HAngrdng-dAng,  2789  feet  ;  and  Lurain 
Tang,  2355  feet.  The  country  is  divided  into  four  valleys 
formed  by  the  Pheni,  Karnaphuli,  Sangu,  and  MitAmuri 
rivers.  Navigation  is,  ho-never,  difficult,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  and  violence  of  their  currents,  their  'Sharp  turns, 
and  whirling  eddies  ;  but  the  hillmen  manage  to  float 
down  timber,  bamboo,  ratan,  thatching  grass,  cotton,(?ar;V(j( 
oil,  chdlmvcffd  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wax  and 
ivoiy.  Among, the  wild  animals  may  be  noticed  elephants, 
rhinoceros,  bison,  and  many  kinds  of  deer.  The  areai 
of  the  district  is  6882  square  miles  ;  the  population  in' 
1872  was  69,607  souls,  or  only  10  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  These  consist  of  Hindus,  598,  or  -8  per  cent.  ; 
Muhammadans,  1378,  or  2-0  per  cent;  Buddhists,. 
47,875,  or  688  per  cent  ;  Christians,  31 ;  and  persons 
of  unspecified  religion,  19,725,  or  284  percent  The  hill 
tribes,  who  are  very  primitive  in  their  manners  aud  customs, 
include  the  Kbyoungthas  (children  of  the  river),  called  abo 
the  Jumii'i  Maghs;  ChakmAs,  Tipperahs,  Kumis,  Mrus,; 
Khyengs.Bangih,  Pankhos,  LushAis  or  Kukis,  aud  Shendus.| 
KAngAnlAtf  village  is  the  capital  of  the  district  The  princi- 
pal crops  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  raised 
every  year  from  soil  newly  cleared  from  jungle.  Two 
European  landholders  have  tea- plantations  in  the  district 
The  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  were  separated  from  the 
Chittagong  district  in  1860,  and  until  lately  were  subject 
to  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  on  their  borders. 
The  revenue  in  1870-71  was  £3545,  14s  ;  the  expenditure, 
£14,332,  12s.  The  police  is  a  quasi-military  force,  con- 
sisting of  52  officers  and  604  men,  maintained  in  1872  at 
a  total  cost  of  £13,424.  This  force  now  suffices  to  re|iel 
the  incursions  of  the  border  tribes. 
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CHIUSA,  or  La  Cbiusa,  a  town  of  Italy  on  the  Pesio, 
in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  and  about  ten  miles  south-east  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  has  a  population  of  upwards  of 
6000,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  glass. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  hamlet  in  the  province 
of  Turin,  which  was  named  Chiusa  (enclosure)  from  its 
position  near  the  fortified  hue  erected  by  Desiderius  of 
Lombardy,  in  774,  to  check  the  advance  of  Charlemagne. 

CHIUSI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Tuscan  province  of 
Siena,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  not  far  from  the  Lake  of 
Chiusi.  It  is  a  bishop's  eee,  and  has  a  large  cathedral, 
but  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  Etruscan  bronzes,  mirrors, 
vases,  and  funereal  urns  found  in  the  vicinity,  of  which 
its  museums  contain  collections.  Chiusi,  the  Clusium  of 
the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
confederation,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  Porsena.  After 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  power  it  sank  in  importance,  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  malaria  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  of  late  years,  however,  the  prospects  of 
the  place  have  greatly  improved,  in  consequence  of  the 
drainage  of  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Population, 
6460. 

CMIVASSO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin, 
at  a  railway  junction,  15  miles  north-east  of  the  city  of  Turin. 
Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  near  the  influx  of  the 
Oreo,  it  was  formerly  considered  the  key  of  Piedmont ;  but 
its  fortifications  were  dismantled  by  the  French  in  1804, 
and  it  is  now  only  enclosed  by  a  single  wall  with  two  gates 
leading  to  two  suburbs.  The  front  of  the  church  of  San 
Pietro,  a  building  of  the  15th  century,  is  decorated  with 
ornaments  and  entire  statues  in  terra  cotta,  of  great 
elegance,  but  much  defaced.  Of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
counts  of  Mcmtferrat  an  octagonal  tower  still  remains. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  grain  and  wool ;  and 
its  lampreys  are  in  repute.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Po,  and  a  few  miles  down  the  stream,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Industria,  which  were  discovered  in  1745. 
Population,  7800. 

CHLAMYDOPHORE  {Chlamydophorus  tntneatus),  an 
Edentate  Mammal  found  at  Mendoza,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Cordilleras,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Pichiciago,  but 
is  so  seldom  seen  as  to  be  regarded  with  curiosity  even  by 
the  natives.  Its  total  length  is  from  5  to  6  inches,  and  its 
upper  surface  is  covered  with  a  flexible  cuirass  somewhat 
resembling  the  external  armature  of  the  Armadilloes — its 
nearest  allies — but  difi'ering  from  the  latter  in  being  attached 
only  by  the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  frontal  bone  of  the  skull  being  provided  with  two 
prominent  knobs  for  this  purpose.  The  dorsal  shield, 
which  contains  24  rows  of  square,  cubical,  or  rhomboidal 
plates  of  a  leathery  texture,  makes,  at  its  posterior  edge,  an 
abrupt  bend  downwards,  and  is  continued  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  thus  forming  a  posterior  shield  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  creature's  hindquarters  while  it  is  burrowing. 
The  sides  of  the  back  beneath  the  shield,  the  under  part  of 
the  body,  and  the  limbs  are  covered  with  silky  hair,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  the  mole. 
An  examination  of  the  Pichiciago  skeleton  proves'it  to  be 
iiD  exceedingly  aberrant  member  of  the  Armadillo  family, 
having  structural  affinities  with  other  and  widely  different 
mammals.  Thus  it  resembles  the  beaver  in  its  flattened 
paddle-like  tail,  the  mole  in  its  short  strong  legs  and 
powerful  claws,  the  sloth  in  its  teeth,  and  ruminants  in 
the  form  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  also  resembles  the  ornitho- 
rhynchus  and  echidna — the  lowest  mammalian  forms — m 
points  wherein  all  three  show  affinity  with  birds  ;  while  in 
the  form  of  the  skull  and  pelvis  it  is  unique  among  mammals. 
According  to  Dr  Buckland  it  makes  the  nearest  approach 
of  living  Edentata  to  the  gigantic  extinct  Megatherium.  It 
is  a  burrowing  animal,  living  like  the  mole  in  the  subter- 


ranean galleries  which  it  scoops  out  with  its  sharp, 
powerful  claws,  assisted  probably  by  the  flattened  tail, 
which  is  suppUed  with  strong  muscles,  and  thus  well 
adapted  for  throwirjg  out  the  earth  which  gradually 
accumulates  under  the  creature.  Like  the  mole  its  ears 
and  eyes  are  exceedingly  small  and  almost  hidden  by  the 
long  silky  hair  surrounding  them.  Another  species  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  Bolivia  somewhat  larger  than 
the  preceding,  and  difi'ering  from  it  in  having  the  dorsal 
shield  attached  aU  over  to  the  skin  of  the  back. 

CHLORAL,  Teichloraidehyde,  or  Hydeide  of  Tei- 
CHLOEACETYX,  C2CI3OH  or  CCI3.COH,  a   substauco  dis- 
covered by  Liebig  in  1832,  and  further  studied  by  Dumas 
and  Stadeler.     It  is  a  heavy,  oily,  and  colourless  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  r518  at  0°  C,  and  boiling  point  94°*4  C. 
It  has  a  greasy,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  gives  off  a  vapour 
at  ordinary  temperature  which  has  a  pungent  odour  and  an 
irritating  effect  on  the  eyes.     The  word  chloral  is  derived 
from  the  first  syllables  of  chlm-ine  and  alcohol,  the  names 
of  the  substances  employed  for  its  preparation.     Chloral 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  in  less  than  its  own  weight 
of  water,  and  in  four  times  its  weight  of  chloroform ;  it 
absorbs  but  is  not  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  and  dissolves 
bromine,  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.      Chloral  deli- 
quesces in  the   air,   and,  like  aldehyde,  is  converted  by 
water  into  a  hydrate,  with  evolution  of  heat ;   it  combines 
also  with  ethylic  alcohol   and  its  homologues,   and   the 
derived  mercaptans.     An  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  reduced  by  chloral ;   sulphites  of  the  alkalies 
form  vrith  it  crystalline  compounds ;  and  nascent  hydrogen, 
by  replacing  its  three  atoms  of  chlorine,  converts  it  into 
aldehyde  (Personne,  Ann.   Ch.   Pkarm.,  clvii.  113).     By 
means  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  chlorine  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  oxygen   of   chloral,  the  body  CClj-CCUH 
being  produced  ;  an  analogous  compound,  CCl3.C(C5H5)2H, 
containing  the  radicle  phenyl  in  the  place  of  the  oxygen, 
is  obtained  by  treating  chloral  with  benzene  and  sulphuric 
acid.      With   an   alkali,  chloral  gives   chloroform   and  a 
formate  of  the  base  according  to  the  reaction  CClg.COH 
+  KHO  =  CCI3H  -1-  H.CO(OK) ;  it  is  converted  by  oxidiz- 
ing agents  into  trichloracetic  acid  CClg.CO(OH) ,  and  forma 
with    cyanic   acid  the  body  C^HjCleNOj  =  (CCI3  COH)^ 
■COHN.     'When  kept  for  some  days,  as  also  when  placed 
in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  chloral  undergoes  spontaneous  change  into  the 
polymeride  metachloral,  CgHjClgOj  =  (C2Cl30H)3,  a  white 
porcelaneous  body,  slowly  volatile    in    the  air,    insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,   and  reconverted  into  chloral 
without  melting  at  180°  C. 

Chloral  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  into  absolute 
alcohol ;  the  latter  must  be  cooled  at  first,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  has  to  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling. 
The  alcohol  becomes  converted  finally  into  a  syrupy  fluid, 
from  which  chloral  is  procured  by  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol  is  complex  ; — 
first  aldehyde,  CH3.COH,  is  produced,  which  combine* 
with  alcohol  to  form  acetal,  CH3.CH(OC2H5)2 ;  this,  acted 
on  by  chlorine,  yields  trichloracetal,  CCl3.CH(OC2H5)2, 
which  is  converted  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  present  into 
chloral  alcoholate,  CCI3.CH.OH.OC2H5,  and  monochlor- 
ethane,  C2H5CI.  The  latter  body  is  also  formed  directly 
from  alcohol,  in  the  process  for  the  manufacture  of  chloral^ 
and  combines  with  aldehyde,  giving  monochlorinated 
ethybc  ether,  CH3CHCLOC2H5,  which  is  converted  by 
chlorine  into  tetrachlonnated  ether,  CCI3.CHCLOC2H5. 
By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloral  alcoholate  and 
tetrachlorinated  ether  are  resolved  into  alcohol  anot 
chloral,  and  monochlorethane  and  chloral,  respectively. 
The  crude  chloral  is  distilled  over  lime,  and  is  purified  by 
further  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  redistillation. 
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A  mixture  of  starch  or  sugar  with  manganese  peroxide  and 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  employed  instead  of  alcohol  and 
chlorine  for  the  manufacture  of  chloral  (Stiideler,  Ann. 
Vh.  Pharm.,  Ixi.  101-121).  An  isomer  of  chloral, 
fMracIdoralide,  is  made  by  passing  excess  of  dry  chlorine 
into  absolute  methylic  alcohol ;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  boils  at  182"  C.  (Cloez,  Ann.  Ch, 
Pharm.,  iii.  180). 

Chloral  hydral",  CoCljOH.HjO,  or  CCl3.CH(0H),,  the 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  water  with  ehloral,  occurs 
in  the  form  of  oblique,  often  very  short,  rhombic  prisms  ; 
an  acicular  form  of  crystals  is  considered  by  Paul  to  be 
characteristic  only  of  the  alcoholate.  The  purest  samples 
of  chloral  hydrate  present  the  appearance  of  ordinary  alum 
broken  into  fragments,  are  perfectly  transparent,  only 
slightly  odorous,  free  from  powder,  and  dry  to  the  touch, 
and  do  not  become  white  by  exposure.  Jacobsen  gives  the 
melting  point  of  pure  chloral  hydrate  as  50°  to  51°,  the 
boihug  point  as  99°  C.  It  can  be  distilled  unchanged  at 
1 20°C. ;  but  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  anhydrous  chloral  and  chloralide,  CjHjCljOj.  When 
mixed  with  water,  chloral  hydrate  causes  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold  ;  and.  as  with  camphor,  small  fragments  of 
it  placed  on  the  surface  of  water  exhibit  gyratory  move- 
ments. An  aqueous  solution  should  be  neutral  or  nearly 
so,  and  should  give  but  a  faint  milkiuess  when  boiled  with 
sUver  nitrate.  A  drop  or  two  of  ammonia  added  to  solu- 
tions assists  in  their  preservation.  Chloral  hydrate  may 
be  detected  in  the  presence  of  other  substances  by  adding 
an  alkali  and  heating,  when  chloroform  is  evolved,  which 
may  be  collected  in  a  receiver ;  this  process  can  be 
employed  for  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  hydrate. 
When  ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  pure 
chloral  hydrate,  the  liquid  turns  red,  and  then  becomes 
rapidly  brown  and  thick  ;  the  presence  of  oily  impurities 
in  a  solution  is  shown  by  the  brown  colour  it  acquires  when 
shaken  up  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Chloral 
hydrate  has  the  property  of  checking  the  decomposition  of 
a  great  number  of  albuminous  substances,  such  as  miUc  and 
meat ;  and  a  mixture  of  it  with  glycerine,  according  to 
Personne,  is  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  anatomical 
preparations  When  heated  with  concentrated  glycerine  to 
a  temperature  of  110°-230°C.,  chloral  hydrate  yields 
chloroform,  CHClg ,  and  formate  of  allyl,  HC0(0C3H(,)  ; 
and  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  strong  sunlight,  at  195° 
C.  it  is  transformed  into  trichloracetic  acid,  CCI3.COOH. 
The  effect  of  chloral  hydrate  upon  fresh  blood,  like  that  of 
formic  acid,  is  to  render  it  darker. 

The  breaking  up  of  chloral  hydrate,  in  the  presence  of 
alkalies,  with  the  production  of  chloroform  and  formates, 
led  Liebreich  to  the  conjecture  that  a  similar  decomposition 
might  be  produced  in  the  blood  ;  and  hence  liis  introduction 
of  the  drug,  in  1809,  as  an  anaesthetic  and  hyjinotic 
(Compt.  rend.,  1869,  Ixix.,  486).  It  has  been  supposed 
that  its  physiological  action  may  be  due  to  formic  acid  as 
well  as  to  chloroform  set  free  in  the  blood,  the  effects  of 
the  formic  acid  being  attributed  to  the  production  from  it 
of  carbon  dioxide.  Personne,  however,  has  administered 
sodium  formate  to  dogs,  without  perceiving  in  them  the 
slightest  anaesthetic  phenomena,  or  the  abnormal  formation 
of  carbon  dioxide  (ComiU.  rend.,  1874,  Ixxviii.  129).  He 
considers  that  chloroform  is  set  free  in  the  blood,  but  is 
not  eliminated  as  such,  being  converted  into  sodium  chloride 
and  formate  (ibid.  1869,  Ixix.,  983);  the  prolonged  actiou 
of  chloral  on  the  animal  economy  he  explains  on  the 
supposition  that,  chloroform  being  produced  at  the  expense 
of  the  alkali  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  the  latter,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  amide,  forms  with  the  trichlonnatod 
aldehyde  chloral  a  compound  which,  by  the  gradual  action 
-of  the  blood,  affords  a  contiauoua  supply  uf  clilotofoiui 


Tanret,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  as  chloral  hydrate, 
when  made  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  yielda  in  the 
presence  of  the  oxidizing  agent  potassium  permanganate 
the  formate,  chloride,  and  carbonate  of  potassium,  togethei 
with  carbon  monoxide,  the  alkalinity  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood  may  determine  a  similar  decomposition  of  chloral 
hydrate,  the  physiological  effects  of  which  may  therefore  bo 
ascribed  to  poisoning  or  deoxidation  of  arterial  blood  by 
carbon  monoxide  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  662  ;  Joum. 
Pharm.  Chim.  (4),  xx.  355-357). 

The  first  effect  of  a  dose  of  chloral  hydrate  is  to  proauce 
a  state  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  evidenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  retinal  vessels  ;  after  5  or  10  minutes,  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  is  observed,  the  retina  becomes  of  a 
pale  pink  colour,  and  drowsiness  ensues  ;  when  this  w6ar3 
off,  the  retinal  and  cerebral  vessels  resume  their  accustomed 
size  (Dr  W.  A.  Hammond).  In  cases  of  death  from,  chloral, 
the  cerebral  vessels  have  been  found  much  congested. 

The  effects  of  chloral  hydrate  vary  with  different 
individuals ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  dose  of  20  grains  acts  in  a 
healthy  subject  as  a  mild  sedative  of  the  sensory  nervous 
system,  and  produces,  about  half  or  three  quarteiB  of  an 
hour  after  it  has  been  taken,  a  light,  refreshing,  and  nsrmal 
sleep,  without  causing  headache  or  disturbance  of  the 
respiration  and  pulse. 

Taken  in  large  quantities  chloral  hydrate  is  a  powerful 
soporific ;  it  perceptibly  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  diminishes  the  frequency  and  force  of  the/heart's 
action,  probably  from  paralysis  of  its  intrinsic  moto^- 
ganglia ;  whilst  the  rate  of  respiration  is  lessened, 
apparently  through  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Ex- 
cessive doses  produce  complete  insensibility,  and  diminish, 
and  at  last  abolish  reflex  excitability ;  pallor,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  lividity,  and  muscular  relaxation  ensue ; 
and  death  may  result  from  cardiac  syncope. 

M.  Or^  is  the  originator  of  a  plan  for  performing  opera- 
tions  during  anaesthesia  produced  by  the  intra-venous 
injection  of  chloral  hydrate.  He  shows'  {Compt.  raid., 
1874,  Ixxviii.  515,  651)  that  it  may  be  harmlessly  injected, 
and  that  when  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  blood,  it  effects  complete  anaesthesia  of  long  duration, 
and  is  a  rapid  and  effectual  remedy  for  tetanus.  Chloral 
hydrate  sometimes  fails  to  afford  relief  from  suffering,  and 
when  it  does  not  induc«  sleep,  may  occasion  excitement  and 
delirium.  In  some  cases  a  dose  has  produced  an  eruption  of 
urticaria.  It  must  be  administered  with  caution  to  chUdren, 
and  to  patients  having  disease  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
digestive  tract,  certain  affections  of  the  bronchi,  or  hysteria. 
It  appears  that  chloral  cannot  be  decomposed  and_  thrown 
off  by  a  healthy  body  at  a  greater  rate  than  from  5  to  7 
grains  an  hour  (Richardson.  Lancet,  1871,  1,  209);  and  as 
the  limit  of  the  dose  that  can  be  safely  taken  ia  not  affected 
by  the  customary  use  of  the  drug,  as  in  the  case  of  opium, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  its  incautious  employment  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  practise  of  habitually  resorting  to  it  to 
gain  relief  from  sleeplessness,  from  neuralgia,  and  from  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  excess,  have  in  not  a  few  instances  led 
to  fatal  results.  In  consequence  of  this  risk  medical 
practitioners  now  use^  it  less  extensively.  The  continued 
use  of  chloral  hydrate,  too,  ia  apt  to  cause  a  hyperaemio 
condition  of  the  skin,  diffuse  inflammatory  erythema  of  the 
face  and  chest,  conjunctivitis,  and  interference  with  re- 
spiration ;  and  may  bring  on  deep  melancholy,  weakness 
of  will,  and  inability  to  sleep  without  the  drug. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  of  special  value  as  a  soporific  where 
opium  is  inadmissible,  as  in  the  case  of  children,  in  ursemia, 
and  in  some  fevei's.  It  is  usfd  in  delirium  tremens,  rabies, 
severe  chorea,  acute  mania,  and  phthisis,  as  well  as  in 
dyspnoea,  pertussis,  cholera,  sea-sickness,  cancer,  chrouib 
rheumatism,  and  gastralgia,aiid  in  parturition  and  eclampsia; 
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»nd  in  cases  of  tetanus  it  is  employed  to  produce  muscular 
relaxation.  Its  antagonism  to  strychnia  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Liebreich  {Compt.  rend.,  1870,  Ixx.  403)  When 
administered  to  rabbits  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  remedy 
for  poisonons  doses  of  strychnia  (Bennett,  Edin.  Med. 
Journ.,  1870,  xvi  262);  but  Or^  has  shown  {Gaz.  Medic, 
de  Paris,  1872,  p.  401)  that  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
that  drug  is  of  no  avail  in  the  case  of  rabbits  poisoned 
with  fatal  doses  of  chloral  hydrate.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  led  to  the  conclusions  that  "  chloral  hydrate 
is  more  likely  to  save  life  after  a  fatal  dose  of  strychnia, 
than  strychnia  is  to  save  life  after  a  fatal  dose  of  chloral 
hydrate  j  "  that  after  a  dose  of  strychnine  has  produced 
tetanic  convulsions,  these  convulsions  may  be  reduced  in 
force  and  frequency,  and' life  may  be  saved,  by  means  of 
the  influence  of  chloral  hydrate  ;  but  that  though  the 
effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  the  hydrate  may  be  mitigated, 
the  coma  produced  by  its  action  on  the  brain  is  not  removed 
oy  strychnia  (Bennett,  Report  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1875, 
1,  97;  Ogilvie  Will,  Ediii.  Med.  Jour.,  April  1875,  907). 
Chloral  hydrate  modifies  the  action  of  a  fatal  dose  of 
extract  of  Calabar  bean,  but  is  of  little  service  if  given 
some  time  after  the  latter.  The  effects  of  chloralism  are 
jombated  by  provoking  eraesis,  and  by  stimulating  freely. 

Among  the  very  numerous  couti-ibutious  to  the  history  of  chloral, 
in  addition  to  the  above-given,  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 
Liebig,  Ann.  Ck.  Pharm.,  i.  189;  Dumas,  Traitide  Chimie,  t.  v. 
B99 ;  Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  cv.  293,  cvi.  253 ,  Bouchut,  Compt. 
rend.,  box.  966,  Pull,  de  TUr.,  Ixxvii.  433 ;  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Med. 
Times,  Jan.  1,  1870;  Byasson  and  FoUet,  Journ.  de  I'A-nat.  et  de 
Physiol.,  1870,  570;  Hofmaim.  Compt.  rewd,  1870,  Ixx.  906; 
Personne,  ibid.,  Ixxi.  227;  Paul,  Pharm.  Journ.  aiid  Trans.  (3), 
L  621 ;  Hansemann,  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  cU.  81 ;  Jacobsen,  quoted 
In  Journ.  Chem.  Soc,  ix.  257 ;  Rokitansky,  Stacker's  Jahrbileher 
{m.  and  iv.  Heft),  1874.  (F.  H.  B.) 

CHLORINE,  one  of  the  chemical  elements  (symbol,  CI), 
discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774.  It  was  long  regarded  as  a 
compound  ;  Scheele  termed  it  dephlogisticated  muriatic  acid, 
and  Berthollet  about  1785  gave  it  the  name  of  oxygenized 
muriatic  acid,  which  Kirwan  contracted  into  o.rymnriatic 
acid.  In  1809  an  abstract  of  a  paper  vras  published  by 
Gay-Ltissac  and  Th^nard,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Memoires 
d'Arcueil,  in  which  they  demoustrated  the  possibility  of 
the  absence  of  oxygen  from  oxymuriatic  acid.  The  atten- 
tion of  Davy  being  drawn  to  the  subject,  he  in  1810  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  in  which  he  showed 
that  there  was  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  oiiinion  that 
oxymuriatic  acid  contained  oxygen ;  and  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  following  year  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  au  uncompounded  substance,  and 
gives  to  it  the  name  of  chlorine,  on  account  of  the  greeuish 
colour  it  possesses.  Chlorine  and  its  combinations  with 
other  elements  having  been  already  treated  of  under  the 
heading  Chemistey,  it  will  be  necessaty  here  only  to  give 
some  account  of  the  more  important  commercial  chlorine 
compounds  hydrochloric  acid,  bleaching  powder,  and 
potassium  chlorate,  and  of  the  methods  of  preparing  them. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (HCl). — Practically,  the  whole  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  now  employed  in  the  manufacturing  arts 
is  obtained  as  a  collateral  product  in  the  celebrated  soda 
process  of  Leblanc.  The  first  stage  in  that  process  consists 
in  treating  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  salt-cake 
roasting  furnace,  by  which  sodium  sulphate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  are  formed  :— 2NaCl  -1-  H„SO^  =  Na,SO,  +  2HCL 

Till  the  year  1863  the  acid  fumes  given  otf  in  alkali 
works  were  allowed  to  escape  freely  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  being  dissolved  and  brought  down  by  every  shower, 
ctestroyed  or  seriously  damaged  vegetation  for  miles  around 
he  works.  In  that  year  the  Alkali  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  condense  not  less 
than  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid 


evolved  iu  their  eatablishmeiius ;  and  since  uiat  tim« 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  condensation,  so  thai 
now  in  many  works  practically  no  acid  fumes  escape.  Thu 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  libeiated  in  the  roastiug  furnace  is 
conveyed  through  a  range  of  stoneware  pipes,  in  connection 
with  which  are  various  devices  for  cooling  it  in  its  passage 
It  is  then  conducted  into  condensing  towers — long  wide 
funnels  packed  with  coke — through  which  a  stream  of  watei 
is  made  to  percolate  from  the  top,  au  euormous  surface 
of  moistnre  being  thus  presented  t6  the  acid  fumes.  Tht 
solution  of  th*  gas  iu  the  water  constitutes  the  hydrochlorit 
acid,  mnriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt  of  commerce.  So 
prepared,  the  acid  always  contains  several  impurities,  such 
as  arsenions  acid,  ferric  chloride,  and  sulphurous  acid  ;  bn» 
these  do  not  interfere  with  its  application  to  the  prepara 
tion  of  bleaching  powder,  iu  which  it  is  chiefly  consumed 
Without  any  purification  it  is  also  employed  for  "  souring ' 
iu  bleaching,  and  in  tin  and  lead  soldering. 

Bleaching  Powder,  or  Chloride  of  Lime. — The  history  oj 
the  application, of  chlorine  to  bleaching  purposes  before  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  will  be  fouud 
under  the  article  BLEAcnrao.  Bleaching  powder  is  made 
by  exposing  pure  slaked  lime  to  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine 
till  the  lime  will  absorb  no  more  of  the  gas.  Many  plana 
for  the  preparation  of  the  chlorine  have  been  propo.<;ed,  and 
various  important  processes  adopted,  since  the  manufac- 
ture of  bleachiug-powder  was  established  by  Slessi-a 
Tennaut  and  Co.  The  original  process  was  as  follows.  A 
mixture  of  native  peroxide  of  manganese  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  common  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid  was. put  into  a 
large,  nearly  spherical,  leadeu  vessel  furnished  at  the  ton 
with  au  air-tight  lid.  In  this  vessel  au  agitator  was  placed 
by  which  its  contents  could  be  from  time  to  time  stirred 
up.  From  the  lid  a  lead  pipe  conveyed  the  liberated 
chlorine  into  the  chamber  in  which  the  lime  to  be  saturated 
was  spread  iu  a  thin  layer.  The  exterior  of  the  leaden 
vessel  was  cased  with  an  iron  covering,  space  for  the 
circulation  of  a  current  of  steam  between  it  and  the 
covering  being  left.  Upon  the  charging  of  the  still  chlorine 
was  at  first  given  off  without  heat ;  but  after  some  time  a 
current  of  steam  was  made  to  circulate  around  the  still, 
so  as  to  maintain  a  sufficient  temperature  to  disengage 
all  the  chlorine.  The  materials  used  consisted  of  oouiniou 
salt,  manganese  peroxide,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
resulting  products  were  mauganous  sulphate,  sodium  sul 
phate,  water,  and  chlorine: — 

JlnO,  -1-  2NaCl  +  SH,SO^  =  MuSO^  +  2NaHS0,  -» 
2H20-^Cla 

Through  the  development  of  Lcblauc'a  well-known  eo<la  pro^psi 
large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  became  available  for  thr 
mamifactnre  of  chlorine,  in  place,  as  formerly,  of  a  uiixturt 
of  common  salt  and  siilphnric  acid;  and  for  many  years  hjdro- 
chloric  acid  alone  has  been  iLsed.  Coai-sely  ground  manganese  oxijf 
is  placed  within  a.n  oblong  stone  still,  into  which  the  Dfce>sai-)- 
chaige  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  admitted.  Steam  is  then 
allowed  to  circulate  in  the  outer  case  of  the  still  till  the  temin  iatur» 
of  the  mixtine  is  raised  to  about  180°  Falir.  When  this  point  ia 
reached,  steam  at  a  pressure  of  20  to  25  lb.  is  blown  thro«5<U  th« 
charge  at  intervals  for  about  six  hoiu^,  after  which  th«  ivactiou  i» 
comijlete— the  whole  occupying  about  tweuty-four  hours.  The 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  sxxa  expressed  in  th8  following 
equation : — 

MnO,  +  mCl~  MnClj  -h  2HjO  -l  CI, 

Native  hinoxido  of  maugauese  being  au  impuTa  and  Tfiriable  «om 
pound  has  to  be  used  in  quantities  propoiiJouate  to  the  JInO,  il 
contains. 

For  each  ffloleculs  of  chlorine  obtaiued  by  the  above  reaction,  ii 
will  be  obserifed  that  one  of  mangauou^  chloride  is  formed,  a  xuli- 
stance  that  was  formerly  run  off  as  a  waote  product.  Apait  from  th» 
nuisance  thereby  created,  the  drain  on  the  supply  of  manganese  ore 
became  serious,  supplies  diminished,  and  prices  rose  iu  proportion. 
It  became  therefore  an  object  of  much  importance  to  obviate  tli» 
waste  of  manganese,  and  this  wa«  soueht  in  two  ditt'ei-ent  directions 
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Efforts  in  the  first  place  were  made  to  regenerate  the  uiaugauesc 
waste,  so  as  render  it  coutiuuoiisly  nviiilable  for  maiiufactunng  pur- 
poses ;  and  secondly,  it  was  frequently  attempted  to  disi>enae  alto- 
gether with  the  use  of  manganese  in  the  process. 

The  first  really  successful  plan  for  the  recovery  and  rooxidation 
•f  manganese  was  devised  by  4Ir  Charles  Dunlop,  and  was  introduced 
at  Messrs  Tennant's  works,  at  St  KoUox,  Glasgow,  where  it  is  still 
(1876)  in  operation.  By  Dnnloii's  process  the  residual  still-liquor 
is  first  treated  with  carbonate  of  lime  to  neutralize  its  free  acid  aud 
decompose  the  contained  ferric  chloride,  which  thus  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate, ferric  oxide.  The  clear  liquor  obtained  is  a  second  time 
mi.xed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  then  introduced  into  an  enormous 
iron  boiler,  in  which  it  boils  at  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  for 
about  twelve  hours.  Under  the-  influeuce  of  the  heat  ajmlied  the 
manganese  exchanoes  its  chlorine  for  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  ana  a  hydrated  manganese  carbonate,  suspi^pdedin' 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  is  produced/  thus  : — 

MnClj -1- CaCOj  +  HjO  =  MnCO, .  H,0 -1- CaCl, . 

The  manganese  carbonate  is  subsequently  allowed  to  sabaide,  and 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  calchim  is  wasKed  out.  The  manganese 
tarbonate  is  drained  till  it  becomes  a  white  putty-like  mass,  when 
it  is  put  into  shallow  iron  trays,  and  rousted  in  a  furnace  at  a  heat 
gradually  increasing  to  550°  or  600°  Fahr.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  by  degrees,  from  being 
•  white  powder,  the  manganese  compound  darkens  till  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process  it  is  a  soot-like  mass.  Uwiug  principally  to 
the  expensive  nature  of  the  plant  necessary,  the  Dunlop  process 
never  extended  beyond  St  RoUox  ;  but  it  has  satisfactorily  main- 
tained its  position  in  that  gigantic  establishment. 

The  method  of  artificially  oxidizing  manganese  which  is  now 
klmost  universally  adopted,  and  has  during  the  past  few  years  quite 
revolutionized  the  bleaching  powder  manufacture,  is  that  invented 
by  Mr  Walter  Weldon.  Manganoua  chloride  by  treatment  with 
lime  becomes  changed  into  the  lower  oxide  of  manganese  (MuO),  a 
body  which  with  great  difficulty  is  raised  to  the  higher  sesquioxide 
iMn.jO,),  beyond  which 'stage  of  oxidation  no  exposure  to  oxygen 
raises  it.  But  when  treated  with  excess  of  lime  the  mangauous 
oxido  rapidly  unites  with  oxygen,  and  becomes  transformed  intothe 
peroxide  (MnOj),  which  is  the  chemical  compound  available  for  the 
preparation  of  chlorine.  It  was  this  fact  which  Mr  Weldon  dis- 
covereii,  and  has  turned  to  advantage  in  his  process.  The  pheno- 
menon ho  accounts  for  on  the  assumption  that  the  sesquioxide 
(Mn,Oj)  formed  by  the  exposure  of  manganous  oxide  (MnO)  to 
oxygen  is  really  a  manranous  manganlte,  or  a  combination  of  MuO 
with  MnOj,  the  former  baring  basic,  the  latter  acid  functions.  The 
lime  added  by  Mr  Weldon  supplies  a  more  powerful  base,  aud 
enables  tie  whole  of  the  manganese  to  attain  to  the  condition  of 
pero.'dde,  uniting  as  it  does  in  such  a  manner  with  the  lime  as  to 
form  a  calcium  mangaiiite  (CaMnO.,). '   By  employing  a  diminished 

?[Uantity  of  lime  along  with  an  imrcascd  curreut  of  air,  it  has  been 
ound  possible  to  effect  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  manganese, 
an  acid  manganite  (CaMnO;,,  H.^Mn03)  being  orobably  formed. 

lu  his  treatment  of  the  s'till-llquoib  Jlr  Weldou  first  neutralizes 
the  acid,  &c.,  as  is  done  in  Mr  Duidop's  process.  The  clear  rose- 
tintod  liquor  thereby  obtained  is  p:isscd  into  a  vessel  called  the 
oxidizer,  at  a  temperature  of  about  140°  Fahr.  A  pine  for  convey. 
Ing  a  current  of  air  passes  down  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  termijiatiug 
near  the  bottom  in  u  series  of  dibtrlbuting  pipes,  ami  connected  at 
the  other  end  with  o  blowing  engine.'  The  liiiuor  being  at,  or  btought 
by  injected  steam  to  the  proper  tempenllure,  then,  accoidiiig  to  Mr 
Weldon  {Soc.  of  Arts  Lrdurr,  May  1874),  the  injection  of  air  is 
commenced,  and  there  is  ropidly  added,  in  the  state  of  very  fine 
division,  1  '6  times  the  quantity  of  lime  equivuleut  to  the  manganese 
in  the  liquor.  This  converts  the  charge  into  a  tliin  white  murl, 
which  consists  of  solution  of  calcic  chloride  holding  in  suspension 
manganous  oxide,  or  MnO,  ond  also  hoMiiig  partly  in  suspension 
partly  in  solution  six-tenths  of  an  equivalents-reckoned  on  the 
manganese  present — of  free  lime.  Wun  a  little  of  this  white  mud 
is  thrown  on  to  a  filter,  the  clem-  filtrate  is  naturally  found,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  free  lime  present,  and  to  the  powerfully  soheut 
action  upon  lime  of  hot  solution  of  calcic  chloride,  to  possess  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction.  As  the  injection  ot  air  goi's  on,  the  mud 
becomes  giadually  darker  jn  colour,  owing  to  the  white  hydrated 
JlnO  becoming  converted  into  black  UuO,  by  .d>»ori)tion  of  oxy^ii 
from  the  injected  air,  what  was  originally  a  thin  white  mud  being 
nt  leugth  converted  into  a  thin  blacK  mud.  During  the  progress  of 
this  con\'er8ion  of  tlie  originally  white  nind  into  a  black  mud,  it  is 
fotmd  that  the  alkaline  reaction  of  tho  filtrate  from  th«  mud 
gradually  diminishes-in  intensity,  until  at  length  it  entirely  dis- 
appears ;  and  it  is  found,  too,  that  when  this  alkuliue  rciiction  ceases, 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  fioiu  the  injected  air  censes  also,  ^\^len 
this  stage  is  reached,  which  is  at  tho  ond  of  two,  tlirre,  four,  or  five 
honrs,  acconling  to  the  relation  between  the  Am  of  the  oxidizer  and 
^le  size  of  the  blowing-engme  employed,  a  littlo  more  liquor  U  run 
mto  the  oxidizei  from  the  settlers  above,  th.  injection  of  air  is  con- 
tiuned  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  the  charge  is  then  run  jlT  trom 


the  oxidizer  into  one  or  othei  of  a  range  of  settlers  placed  below  it.  In 
theso  it  Mpanto*,  in  th«  coiuse  of  a  few  hours,  into  rather  more  than 
half  perfectly  clear  solution  of  calcic  chloride,  aud  a  little  less  than 
half  black  mud  of  rather  more  than  twice  the  density  of  that  which 
left  the  oxidizer.  The  solution  of  calcic  chloride  is  now  decanted, 
aud  the  settled  mud  is  then  ready  for  use  for  the  liberation  of 
chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid. 

Thenowpractically  universal  use  of  regenerated  manganese  oxide  in 
a  state  of  fine  division  has  considerably  modified  the  older  operations 
for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  Hydrochloric  acid,  according  to 
the  plan  at  present  in  wse,  is  first  run  into  the  still,  and  the  man- 

fnnese  mud  is  admitted  gradually  to  it  in  a  cai-efully  regulated  stream. 
ustead  of  the  old  oblong  trough-like  still,  one  much  more  capa- 
cious, of  pentagonal  fonii,  is  generally  employed.  The  details  of 
working  vary  in  almost  every  establishment,  but  the  following  may 
bo  taken  as  an  example  of  ordinary  practice.  A  charge  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  equal  to  the  amount  yielded  by  about  55  cwt.  of  common 
salt,  is  led  into  the  stiU,  aud  to  it  is  added  from  14  to  15  cwt.  of  70  per 
cent,  manganese.  Finely  slaked  lime  to  the  amount  of  40  cwt.  is 
spread  in  a  uniform  layer  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  from 
these  quautities  70  or  71  cwt.  of  bleaching  powder  containing  from 
35  to  37  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine  is  obtained.  The  lime,  after 
receiving  a  first  charge  of  gas,  is  left  24  hours,  when  it  is  turned  by 
workmen.  Another  charge  is  then  admitted,  and  on  the  expiry  of 
twentyfonr  hours  more  the  bleaching  powder  is  ready  to  be  draws 
off  and  packed  in  barrels. 

Of  the  manychlorine  processes  without  manganese  which  have  been 
proposed,  the  only  plan  which  has  stood  the  test  of  wide  practical 
apmicatiou  is  that  introduced  in  recent  years  by 'Mr  Henry  Deacon, 
or  Widnes,  in  Lancashire.  Doubtless  his  is  a  process  which  would 
have  been  widely  introduced  but  for  the  economy  and  satisfactory 
nature  of  Mr  Wcldon's  method.  A  process  for  liberating  chlorine 
from  hydrochloric  acid  gas  by  exposing  it  with  atmospheric  air  to  a 
high  temperature  was  patented  by  Mr  Robert  Oxland  in  1845.  Mr 
Deacon  discovered  that  in  this  process,  when  the  air  and  gas  are 
brought  into  contact  with  sulphate  of  copper  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  decomposed  much  more  completely  and  at  a  far  lower  temperature 
than  without  that  salt.  In  practice  hot  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
atmospheric  air  are  passed  over  pieces  of  brick  which  have  been  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  dncd. 
Chlorine  and  water  are  produced  by  the  decomposirion,  and  some 
traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  also  pass  undecomposed.  The  water  aud 
acid  are  condensed,  aud  the .  chlorine  mixed  with  the  residual 
nitrogen  of  the  air  passes  on  to  the  absorbing  chambers.  As  the 
chlonne  is  greatly  diluted  by  the  nitrogen,  the  lime  has  to  bo 
exposed  in  thin  layers  over  a  large  area,  and  Mr  Deacon  so  arranges 
•his  chambers  that  the  mixed  gases  as  they  enter  meet  almost  com- 
pletely saturated  lime,  hilt  as  the  chlorine  becomes  absorbed,  less 
highly  chlorinized  lime  is  met,  till  at  the  end  it  is  almost  fresh 
hydrate  of  lime  over  which  they  i>ass.  Jlr  Deacon  obtains  from  the 
acid  of  1500  cwt.  of  salt,  with  the  exjienditnre  of  60  tons  of  small 
coal,  upwards  of  50  tons  of  35  per  cent,  bleai'hiug  powder.  The 
process  is  in  operation  in  his  own  manufactory  at  Widnes,  and 
in  some  Continental  establishments  ilr  Deacon's  plant  was  intro- 
duced, but  it  has  been  practically  abandoned. 

Bleaching  powder  when  frt-sh  is  a  dry,  white  lime-like  powder 
emitting  a  strong  odour  of  hypochlorous  acid.  Commercial  samples 
vary  considerably  in  strength,  but  when  newly  made  and  of  good 
quality  they  should  contain  from  35  to  37  per  cent,  ot  available 
chloriue.  On  exposure  bleaching  powder  parts  with  its  chlorine 
with  considerable  rapidity,  losing,  according  to  some  experimeutei-s, 
at  tlie  rate  of  0'63  per  cent,  per  month.  Oil  the  composition  of 
bk'aching  powder  see  Chemistry,  page  494. 

rolus^iiim  Chhrulc  or  Chlorate  of  FotusJi. — The  preparation  of 
potassium  chlorate  is  au  example  of  the  employment  of  chloriue  on 
an  extensive  scale,  its  function,  according  to  the  ordinary  process 
of  manufacture,  bciug  to  tTMUsforra  potassium  chloride  (KCl)  into 
potassium  chlorate  (KCIO,)  by  supplying  the  necessary  oxygeu  from 
lime.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  excess  of  chlorine  into  solution  of 
potassium  chloride  and  milk  of  lime,  according  to  the  equation 

KCl  +  3CaO  -I-  3C1,= SCaCl,  +  KCIO, , 

Tho  opei-atiou  is  conducted  iu  close  leaden  vessels,  fittod  with 
agitators  and  heated  v  ith  steam.  On  the  completion  of  tho  above 
reaction  the  liquid  is  pltered  and  evaporated  to  near  dryness,  ami 
the  residue  is  again  dissolved  in  hot  water.  The  two  salts— calcium 
chloride  and  potassium  chlorate— are  then  easily  separated  by  crystal- 
lization i  the  former,  being  exceedingly  soluble,  remains  in  solution, 
while  tho  btter  deposits  in  tabular  crystals,  which  may  bo  purified 
by  a  slight  washing.  The  salt  is  very  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lucifer  matches  and  various  detonating  compounds,  and  in 
pyroteehuy.  It  is  also  employed  in  calico  printing  as  au  oxidizing 
agent  in  the  fixing  of  certain  colours,  and  it  is  a  convenient  source 
of  piiio  oxygen  in  laboratory  work. 

CHLOROFORM,   Tbichloro.methane,   Teechloeide 
or  FoE.MVL.    gr   Dichlorimated   Methylic   Chloride, 
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CHCI3,  13  a  substitution-product  of  marsb-gaa,  CH^  from 
•which  it  cau  be  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  It  is  a 
clear,  colourless,  volatile  liquid,  which  refracts  light  strongly, 
with  specific  gravity  of  1-525  at  6"  C,  and  vapour  density 
1-401.  It  bi»ils  at  G0-16°  C.  (Regnault),  and  is  not  frozen 
at  a  temperature  of  -  1 6°  C.  It  has  an  agreeable  ethereal 
odour,  a  slightly  acrid  and  intensely  sweet  taste,  is  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  Though  not  ordinarily  inflammable,  it  burns 
with  a  green  flume  when  thrown  upon  hot  coals,  or  if  a 
•Jight  be  applied  to  a  mixture  of  it  with  not  less  than  about 
30  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Chloroform  may  be  employed  as 
a  solvent  for  resin,  camphor,  gutta-percha,  iodine,  bromine, 
and  the  alkaloids.  It  can  be  prepared  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways  - — (1)  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  chloral  (see 
Chloral);  (2)  by  boiling  trichloracetic  acid,  CCL.CO(OH), 
with  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  ;  (3)  by  the  replace- 
ment of  an  atom  of  chlorine  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  CCI4, 
by  nascent  hydrogen  ;  (4)  on  the  large  scale  for  commercial 
imrposes  by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on  ethylic 
ulcohol  and  other  carbon  compounds.  About  8  lb  of  slaked 
liine,  and  80  lb  of  the  strongest  chloride  of  lime,  and  22 
{ipllons  01  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°-90°  C.  are 
introduced  into  a  leaden  vessel  or  wooden  cask,  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Two  lb  of  alcohol  are  then  poured  in  ; 
aud  if  the  heat  evolved  in  the  ensuing  reaction  is  not 
sufficient  to  distil  over  the  chloroform,  a  current  of  steam  is 
passed  into  the  vessel.  The  crude  distillate  is  purified  by 
washing  with  water  and  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
by  redistillation,  finally,  with  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime 
and  calcium  chloride,  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  The  chief 
impurities  to  which  chloroform  is  liable  are  ether,  alcohol, 
aldehyde,  hydrochloric,  hypochlorous,  and  sulphuric  acids, 
chloral,  and  heavy  volatile  oils.  Pure  chloroform  does  not 
become  opalescent  in  contact  with  water,  and  is  not 
coloured  yellow  or  brown  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  green  by 
«hromic  acid ;  with  the  former,  it^  gradually  evolves 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  exposed  to  air  aud  light,  chloro- 
form becomes  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  other  products. 
The  'presence  of  chloroform  cau  be  detected  by  adding  to 
the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  it  a  monamine,  such  as  aniline, 
N(CgH5)H.,,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
when  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  carbaminos  is  given 
uff  at  once,  or  on  the  application  of  heat. 

The  history  of  chloroform  afl'ords  but  one  amongst 
raauy  instances  of  the  importance  of  chemical  research 
<Jven  when  no  immediate  practical  advantages  are  apparently 
to  be  derived  from  its  prosecution.  Chloroform  was  dia- 
i-.overed  in  1831  by  Guthrie  in  America,  aud  by  Soubeiran  in 
France,  and  by  the  latter  was  described  as  ether  bicMorique. 
I^iebig,  who  made  the  independent  discovery  of  it  in  the 
following  year,  regarded  it  as  a  trichloride  of  carbon  ; 
4>utin  1834  its  true  constitution  was  established  by  Dumas. 
la  March  1847  Flourens  submitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  a  paper  containing  observations  on  the 
Anaesthetic  powers  of  chloroform  upon  animals.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  "  chloric  ether,"  the  active  principle 
of  which  is  chloroform,  was  used  at  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  by  Mr  Lawrence  instead  of  sulphuric  ether  for 
the  production  of  auiesthesia  ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
autumn  Dr  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  introduced  the 
employmept  of  pure  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic  into 
Biugical  practice.  By  its  efl'ect  upon  the  nervous  system 
chloroform  causes  a  suspension  of  voluntary  motion  and  of 
sensation,  whilst  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  of  the  heart  are  still  continued.  It  is  more 
active,  occa^ons  less  bronchial  irritation,  and  is  easier  of 
application  than  ether,  the  use  of. which  in  British  practice 
it  has  to  a  very  great  extent  superseded  ;   it  possesses  also 


the  advantage  that  its  vapotir  is  uninflammable.  The 
occurrence,  however,  from  time  to  time,  of  deaths  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  chloroform,  has  led  many  practi- 
tioners to  recommend  the  employment  of  ether  in  its  stead  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  fatal  results  may  be 
attributed  to  some  fault  in  administration  ;  and  in  some 
cases  death  has  been  thought  to  be  attributable  to  the  giving 
of  a  less  than  customary  quantity  of  chloroform,  which, 
paralyzing  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  not  the  ganglia 
of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  medulla;  has  permitted 
reflex  action  of  the  vagus  upon  the  heart  through  irritation 
of  a  sensory  nerve.  In  operations  after  which  disturbance 
of  the  abdomen  must  be  avoided,  ether  is  far  preferable  to 
chloroform,  on  account  of  the  sickness  usual  for  somo  time 
after  the  taking  of  the  latter. 

&novi,  An'iJbsthetics;  Holmes,  System  of  Surgery.  2di  eA., 
vol.  V.  480(1871). 

CHOCOLATE  is  a  preparation  from  the  seeos  of  the 
cocoa  or  cacao  tree  (Thecoma  Cacao),  used  as  food.  The 
term  is  corrupted  from  the  Mexican  name  chocolatl,  and 
the  preparation  was  in  use  in  Central  America  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  Continent  by  Columbus.  Forthe 
history  of  the  plant  and  other  details  see  under  Cocoa. 
At  the  present  day  the  general  distinction  between  the 
preparations  known  as  chocolate  and  cocoa  respectively  ia 
that  the  former  embraces  the  forms  prepared  as  cakes  or 
stiff  paste,  while  prepared  cocoa  is  chiefly  sold  as  a  powder 
or  simply  the  grouud  nibs  of  the  seed.  Chocolate  is  pre- 
pared usually  from  the  finer  varieties  of  cocoa  seeds  by  first 
roasting,  and  then  shelling,  or  depriving  the  seeds  of  their 
husks.  They  are  then  ground  up  to  a  very  fine  uniform 
paste  on  a  hot  plate  or  bed,  the  heat  of  which,  by  melting 
the  fat,  present  in  seeds  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent, 
keeps  the  paste  in  a  fluid  condition.  To  the  ground  seeds 
a  proportion  of  sugar,  with  sometimes  arrowroot,  and  some 
flavouring  essence,  most  commonly  either  vanilla  or 
cinnamon,  are  added,  and  when  thoroughly  incorporated  the 
semi-fluid  paste  is  cast  into  moulds.  In  addition  to  being 
used  as  a  diet  drink,  a  very  large  quantity  of  chocolate, 
specially  prepared  under  various  forms  for  eating,  is  now 
consumed  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  it  forms  at  once  a  most 
wholesome,  nutritious,  and  palatable  confection.  The 
French  and  Italians  have  long  excelled  in  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate  ;  but  the  varieties  made  by  English  manu- 
facturers are  also  deservedly  in  high  repute. 

CHOCTAWS,  or  Chahtas,  a  North  American  tribe, 
now  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory  along  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Red  River,  where  they  possess  about  10,450 
square  miles.  When  first  known  to  Europeans  they 
occupied  the  district  now  foraging  the  southern  part  of 
Mississippi  and  the  western  part  of  Alabama.  On  the 
settlement  of  Louisiana  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
French,  and  assisted  them  against  the  Natchez  and 
Chickasaws ;  but  by  degrees  they  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  EuglLsh,  and  at  last,  in  1786,  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well. Their  emigration  westward  began  about  1800,  and 
the  last  remains  of  their  original  territory  were  ceded  in 
1830.  In  their  new  settlements  the  Choctaws  continued 
to  advance  in  prosperity  till  the  outbroak  of  the  civil  war, 
which  considerably  diminished  the  population  and  ruined 
a  large  part  of  their  property.  They-  sided  with  the 
Confederates,  and  their  territory  was  occupied  by  Confeder- 
ate troops ;  and  accordingly  at  the  close  of  the  war  they 
were  regarded  as  having  lost  their  rights.  Part  of  their 
land  they  were  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Government ; 
their  slaves  were  emancipated  ;  and  provision  was  claimed 
fo.,-  them  in  the  shape  of  either  land  or  money.  Since 
then  they  have  considerably  recovered  their  position.  In 
1873   they    numbered    16,000,  had    50,000    acres   under 
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cultivation,  and  possessed  private  property  to  the  value  of 
upwards  of  $4,700,000.  '  They  are  governed  by  a  chief  and 
a  national  council  of  40  members,  according  to  a  written 
constitution,  which  dates  in  the  main  from  1838;  and 
they  possess  a  regular  judicial  system  and  employ  trial  by 
jury.  Missions  are  maintained  amongst  them  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Baptists.  The  Choctaw  language  has 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  brought  to  some  degree  of 
literary  precision  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  who 
liave  produced  in  the  language  the  Bible,  scliool-books,  and 
liymnals.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly  in  Choctaw 
and  English  at  New  Boggy  ;  and  a  grammar  was  composed 
by  the  late  Eev.  C.  Byington  (Philadelphia,  1870). 

CHODOWIECKI,  Daniel  Nicolas  (1726-1801), 
a  painter  and  engraver  of  Polish  descent,  was  born  at 
Dantzig.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  miniature  painting,  the  elements  of  which 
his  father  had  taught  him,  as  a  means  of  support  for  him- 
self and  his  mother.  In  1743  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
for  some  time  he  worked  as  clerk  in  an  uncle's  office, 
practising  art,  however,  in  his  leisure  moments,  and  gaining 
a  sort  of  reputation  as  a  painter  of  miniatures  for  snuff- 
boxes. The  Berlin  Academy,  attracted  by  a  small 
engraving  of  his,  entrusted  to  him  the  illustration  of  its 
yearly  almanac.  After  designing  and  engraving  several 
subjects  from  the  story  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
Chodowiecki  produced  the  famous  History  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  a  set  of  admirably  painted  miniatures,  which 
made  him  at  once  so  popular  that  he  laid  aside  all  occupa^ 
tiona  save  these  of  painting  and  engraving.  Few  books 
were  published  in  Prussia  for  some  years  without  plate  or 
vignette  by  Chodowiecki.  .  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  catalogue  of  his  works  (BerUn,  1814)  should 
include  over  3000  items,  of  which,  however,  the  pictiire  of 
Calas  and  his  Family  is  the  only  one  of  any  reputation. 

The  title  of  the  German  Hogarth,  which  he  sometimes 
obtained,  was  the  effect  of  an  admiration  rather  imaginative 
than  critical,  and  was  disclaimed  by  Chodowiecki  himself. 
The  illustrator  of  Lavater,  the  painter  of  the  Hunt  the- 
Slipper  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  had  indeed  but  one  point  in 
common  with  the  great  Englishman, — the  practice  of 
representing  actual  life  and  manners.  In  tbs  he  showed 
skilful  drawing  and  grouping,  and  considerable  expressional 
power,  but  no  tendency  whatever  to  the  use  of  the  grotesque. 

CHOISEUL,  CiSsAE,  Duo  or.  (1598-1 675),  commonly 
known  as  Marshal  du  Plessis,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1598.  He  commanded  a  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle, 
and  defended  Oloron  and  R6  against  the  English.  He  was 
employed  by  Richelieu  against  the  Spaniards,  both  as 
general  and  envoy,  and  in  both  capacities  ho  met  with 
considerable  success.  He  was  engaged  Under  Mazarin 
in  the  war.  of  the  Fronde  against  Turonno,  whom  he 
defeated  at  Bethel ;  and  he  was  also  concerned  in  the 
negotiations  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Charles  IL  of  England. 
He  became  duke  in  1665,  and  died  in  1675. 

CHOISEUL,  Claude  Antoine  Gabriel,  Duo  de 
(1760-1838),  was  born  in  August  1760.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Chanteloup,  under  the  care  of  his  relative,  the  Duke 
fetienne  Francois,  who  was  childless.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  found  him  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  throughout 
those  trottblous  times  ho  was  distinguished  for  his  devotion 
to  the  royal  house.  He  made  a  memorable  attempt  to 
rescue  Louis  XVI.  from  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionists ; 
but  the  affair  was  Ul-managed ;  the  royal  party  was  re- 
captured ;  a  price  was  put  upon  Choiseul's  head,  and  he 
had  to  seek  refuge  jn  flight.  His  hopes,  however,  of  assisting 
the  royal  cause  were  not  relinquished,  and  he  succeeded  in 
raising  a  regiment  of  hussars  with  which  he  joined  the 
royalist  army.      He  was  eventually  taken  prisoner,  and 


confined  at  Dunkirk.  Having  escaped,  and  set  sail  for 
India,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  French  coast,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  the  decree  of  the  Directory.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  his  life.  Napoleoa 
allowed  him  t6  return  to  France ;  and  at  the  Restoratioa 
he  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  Louis  XVIII.  At 
the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government ;  and  he  afterwards  received  fron» 
Louis  Philippe  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  and. 
governor  of  the  Louvre.     He  died  in  Paris  in  1838. 

CHOISEUL,  Etienne  Francois,  Due  de  (1719-1785), 
a  French  statesman,  was  born  on  the  28th  June  1719. 
Under  the  name  of  Count  de  StainvUle,  he  entered  the 
army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  Having 
contracted  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  gained  the  friendship 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  he 
entered  political  life  as  envoy,  first  to  Rome,  and  then  to 
Vienha  ;  and  in  November  1758  he  was  created  Due-  da 
Choiseul  and  peer  of  France,  and  appointed  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  His  first  act  was  to  sign  a  secret  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  who  had  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  An 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  was  Choiseul's  next  project ;  and 
so  eager  was  he  to  carry  out  this  iU-fated  scheme,  that  the 
French  interests  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  were 
miserably  neglected.  Choiseul  is  also  responsible  for 
allowing  the  possessions  of  France  in  India  to  be  lost  with- 
out adequate  resistance,  and  for  not  interfering  in  time  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 

The  principal  achievement  of  Choiseul's  policy  Is  known 
as  the  "  Family  Compact,"  by  which  aU  the  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  viz.,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain, 
and  the  two  Sicilies,  were  united  in  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  (1761).  Portugal  also  was  afterwards 
persuaded  to  join  the  confederation  in  war  against  England. 
Great  enthusiasm  was  awakened  in  France  ;  and  Choiseul, 
having  handed  over  to  his  cousin,  Choiseul-Praslin,  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  devoted  himself  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  and  navy,  j&ut  the  pla,ps  of  Pitt 
proved  successful,  and,  in  November  1762,  France  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  England,  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
Acadia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  all  Louisiana  to  the  left  of  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  the  isles  of  Grenada  and  Minorca,  anc  a  large  part 
of  her  possessions  in  India. 

Much  more  fortunate  was  his  policy  against  the  Jesuita 
It  was  partly  due  to  his  influence  that  they  were  driven 
out  of  Spain  ;  in  1764  he  effected  their  banishment  from 
France  ;  and  ten  years  later  he  prevailed  on  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  to  declare  their  order  abolished. 

Until  the  end  of  1770  Choiseul  continued  to  be  foremost 
among  the  directors  of  French  policy.  But  after  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  intrigues  of  the  Due 
d'Aiguillon,  the  Abbd  Terray,  and  Chancellor  Maupeou, 
backed  by  the  influence  of  Madame  du  Barn,  whose 
friendship  Choiseul  had  scornfully  rejected,  created  an 
estrangement  between  him  and  the  king,  who  banished 
him  to  his  estate  at  Chanteloup.  His  fall,  however,  only 
increased  his  popularity,  and  on  hLs  departure  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  courtiers  crowH.ed  round  him  to  bid  him 
farewell.  The  four  years  of  his  retirement  were  spent 
chiefly  in  writing  his  autobiography,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1790.  He  was  recalled  to  Paris  by 
Louis  XVI.  in  1774,  and  died  there  in  May  1785. 
Choiseul  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable,  but 
not  first-rate  ability ;  his  disposition  was  haughty  but 
courteous  ;  and  such  was  the  magnificence  of  his  habita 
that,  notwithstanding  his  vast  wealth,  he  died  leaving 
enormous  debts.  Sec  his  Autobiography  and'  the  M^ 
moira  by  Bcscnvol  and  Duclos. 
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CHOLERA 


CHOLERA  (from  x°^V<  ^^^>  ^"^d  piw,  to  flow).  Two 
distinct  forms  of  disease  are  iucliided  under  this  general 
term,  namely,  Simple  Cholera  and  Malignant  Cholera. 
Although  essentially  different  both  as  to  their  causation 
and  their  pathological  relationships,  these  two  diseases 
may  in  individual  cases  present  many  s3anptoms  of  mutual 
resemblance. 

Simple  Cholera  (synonyms,  Cholera  Europcea,  British 
Cholera,  Snmmer  or  Auttimnal  Cholera)  is  the  cholera  of 
ancient  medical  writers,  as  is  apparent  from  the  accurate 
description  of  the  disease  given  by  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
and  Aratseus.  Its  occurrence  in  an  epidemic  form  was 
noticed  by  various  physicians  in 'the  16th  century,  and  an 
admirable  account  of  the  disease  was  subsequently  given 
by  Sydenham  in  describing  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
London  in  1669-72. 

The  chief  symptoms  in  well-marked  cases  are  vomiting 
and  purging  occurring  either  together  or  alternately.  The 
seizure  is  usually  sudden  and  violent  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  first  ejected,  and  this  is  followed  by  severe 
retching  and  vomiting  of  thin  fluid  of  bilious  appearance 
and  bitter  taste.  The  diarrhoea  which  accompanies  or 
succeeds  the  vomiting,  and  is  likewise  of  bilious  character, 
is  attended  with  severe  griping  abdominal  pain,  while 
cramps  affecting  the  legs  or  arms  greatly  intensify  the 
suffering.  The,effect  upon  the  system  is  rapid  and  alarming, 
a  few  hours  of  such  an  ^attack  sufiBcing  to  reduce  the 
strongest  person  to  a  state  of  e.xtreme  prostration.  The 
surface  of  the  body  becomes  cold,  the  pulse  weak,  the 
voice  husky,  and  the  whole  symptoms  may  resemble  in  a 
striking  manner  those  of  malignant  cholera,  to  be  sub- 
sequently described.  In  unfavourable  cases,  particularly 
where  the  disorder  is  epidemic,  death  may  result  within 
forty-eight  hours.  Generally,  however,  the  attack  is 
arrested  and  recovery  soon  follows,  although  there  may 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  a  degree  of  irritability  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  itendering  necessary  the  utmost  care  in 
regard  to  diet. 

Attacks  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
summer  and  autumn  in  almost  all  countries.  They  appear 
specially  liable  to  occur  when  cold  and  damp  alternate  with 
heat.  Occasionally  the  disorder  prevails  so  extensively  as 
to  constitute  an  epidemic.  The  exciting  causes  of  an  attack 
are  jn  many  cases  errors  in  diet,  particularly  the  use  of 
unripe  fruit  and  new  vegetables,  and  the  excessive  drinking 
of  cold  liquids  during  perspiration.  Outbreaks  of  this 
disorder  in  a  household  or  community  can  sometimes  be 
traced  to  the  use  of  impure  water,  or  to  noxious  emanations 
from  the  sewers. 

In  the  treatment,  vomiting  should  be  encouraged  so  long 
as  it  shows  the  presence  of  undigested  food,  after  which 
opiates  ought  to  be  administered.  Small  opium  pills,  or 
Dover's  powder,  or  the  aromatic  powder  of  chalk  with  opium, 
are  likely  to  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  and  will  generally 
succeed  in  allaying  the  pain  and  diarrhoea,  while  ice  and 
effervescing  drinks  serve  to  quench  the  thirst  and  subdue 
the  sickness.  In  aggravated  cases  where  medicines  are 
rejected,  enemata  of  starch  and  laudanum,  or  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  Counterirrita- 
tion  by  mustard  or  turpentine  over  the  abdomen  is  always 
of  use,  as  is  also  friction  with  the  hands  where  cramps  are 
present.  When  sinking  threatens,  brandy  and  ammonia 
will  be  called  for.  During  convalescence  the  fond  should 
be  in  the  form  of  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  or  light  soups 
and  all  indigestible  articles  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  as  it  affects  young 
cMldren  {Cholera  lufantnm),  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  administration  of  chalk  and  the  use  of  starch 
enemata.  In  their  case  opium  in  any  form  cannot  be 
safely  employed. 


Malignant  Cholera  (synonyms,  Asiatic  Cholera, 
Indian,  Cholera,  Ejiidemic  Cholera,  AlffiJe  Cholera)  is  pro- 
bably the  most  severe  and  fatal  of  all  diseases.  This  form 
of  cholera  belongs  originally  to  Asia,  more  particularly 
to  India,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  Archijielago,  epi- 
demics are  known  to  have  occurred  at  various  times  for 
several  centuries.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1817  that 
the  attention  of  European  physicians  was  specially  directed 
to  the  disease  by  the  outbreak  of  a  violent  epidemic  of 
cholera  at  Jessore  in  Bengal.  This  was  followed  by 
its  rapid  spread  over  a-  large  portion  of  British  India, 
where  it  caused  immense  destruction  of  life  both  among 
natives  and  Europeans.  During  the  next  three  years 
cholera  continued  to  rage  all  over  India,  as  well  as  in  Cey- 
lon and  others  of  the  Indian  islands.  The  disease  now 
began  to  spread  over  a  wider  extent  than  hitherto, 
invading  China  on  the  east,  and  Persia  on  the  west. 
In  1823  it  had  extended  into  Asia  Minor  and  Russia  in 
Asia,  and  it  continued  to  advance  steadily  though  slowly 
westwards,  while  at  the  same  time  fresh  epidemics  were 
appearing  at  intervals  in  India.  From  this  period  up  till 
1830  no  great  extension  of  cholera  took  place,  but  in  the 
latter  year  it  reappeared  in  Persia  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  entered  Russia  in  Europe. 
Despite  the  strictest  sanitary  precautions,  the  disease  spread 
rapidly  through  that  whole  empire,  causing  great  mortality 
and  exciting  consternation  everywhere.  It  ravaged  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  and  spread  onwards 
to  England,  appearing  in  Sunderland  in  October  1831,  and 
in  London  in  January  1832,  during  which  year  it  continued 
to  prevail  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  its  disastrous  effects  are  still  in 
the  recollection  of  many  persons.  The  disease  subsequently 
extended  into  France,  -Spain,  and  Italy,  and  crossing  the 
Atlantic  spread  through  North  and  Central  America.  It 
had  previously  prevailed  in  Arabia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
Nile  district,  and  in  1835  it  was  genertd  throughout  North 
Africa.  Up  till  1837  cholera  continued  to  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  after  which  tliis 
epidemic  disappeared,  having  thus  within  twenty  years 
visited  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

About  the  year  1841  another  great  epidemic  of  cholora 
appeared  in  India  and  China,  and  soon  began  to  extend 
in  the  direction  traversed  by  the  former,  but  involving  a 
still  wider  area.  It  entered  Europe  again  in  1847,  and 
spread  through  Russia  and  Germany  on  to  England,  and 
thence  to  France,  whence  it  passed  to  America,  and  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  West  Indies.  This  epidemic 
appears  to  have  been  even  ipore  deadly  than  the  former, 
especially  as  regards  Great  Britain  and  France.  A  third 
great  outbreak  of  cholera  took  place  in  the  East  in  1 850, 
enterin'g  Europe  in  1853.  During  the  two  succeeding 
years  it  prevailed  extensively  throughout  the  Continent, 
and  fell  with  severity  on  the  armies  engaged  in  the  Crimean 
War.  Although  widely  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  it  was  less  destructive  than  former  epidemics.  It 
was  specially  severe  throughout  both  North  and  South 
America.  A  fourth  epidemic  visited  Europe  again  in 
1865-66,  but  was  on  the  whole  less  extensive  and  destmc- 
five  than  its  predecessors.  Cholera  has  since  appeared  in 
the  form  of  limited  epidemics  in  various  districts  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Western  Asia,  while  it  still  continues  to  main- 
tain its  footing  in  India,  where  sudden  outbreaks  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  being  often  connected  with  the  as- 
sembling of  crowds  at  native  festivals. 

A  disease  so  widespread  in  its  distribution  and  deadly  in 
its  effects  has  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  scientific 
physicians  in  all  countries.  Investigations  into  the  nature 
of  cholera  and  the  conditions  favouring  its  propagation  have 
been   extensively  carried   on  in   England,   in    Germany 
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and  ia  Inrlia,  not  merely  by  those  wUoae  opportunities  of 
observing  and  trAting  tho  disease  have  been  numerous,  but 
by  others  spec'ally  undertaking  snch  inquiries  at  tho 
suggestion  of  Governments  or  other  public  authorities. 
Although  many  conflicting  views  have  been  propounded  on 
the  above-named  points,  tho  result  of  these  investigations 
has  been-  the  collection  of  an  amount  of  information 
sufficient  to  form  the  basij  of  a  rational  theory  of  cholera, 
and  which  may  be  expected  yet  to  lead  to  tho  discovery 
of  means  to  counteract  tho  spread  of  thia  pestilence. 

The  following  points  respecting  the  nUure  and  mode  of 
propagation  of  cholera  are  generally  admitted  by  tho  best 
authorities  : — 

1.  That  cholera  i.-"  a  specific  diaea.ie  fiepon-Iiiig  opou  tho 
action  in  the  humm  system  of  a  morbid  material  (whether 
of  tho  nature  of  a  parasitic  germ  or  a  puidonous  miasm 
being  still  undetermined)  which  is  originally  generated  in 
certain  partj  of  India,  particularly  in  the  delta  of  tho 
Ganges  and  the  flat  lauds  around  Ifadras  and  Bombay  ; 

3.  That  this  infective  material  is  capable  of  spreading 
from  its  centre  of  origin  indefinitely,  and  thus  cholera  has 
appeared  in  an  epidemic  form  in  almost  all  countries ;  dud 
farther  that  the  diseaso  may  become  a'cclimntized  (endemic) 
in  some  places ; 

3.  That  when  it  spreads  abloail  the  vehicle  of  its  trans- 
mission is  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  of  persons  already 
affected  ;  and  that  from  these  the  cholei'a-iufecting  matter 
is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  diffused  through  the  air,  to  con- 
tirainate  water,  and  to  become  attached  to  clothing,  bea- 
ding, furniture.  &c.,  and  in  these  vaiious  waj-s  to  find  ready 
entrance  through  the  lungs  or  alimentary  canal  into  the 
bodies  of  healthy  persons,  where  it  is  capable  of  developiug 
the  disease  in  a  more  or  leas  nevero  form  occording  to  the 
quantity  introduced ; 

4.  That  cholera  is  thus  in  n  certain  sense  contagious; 

5.  That  overcrowding  and  other  insanitary  conditions, 
;)articularly  the  ))reseuce  of  deoonipusing  organic  matter, 
atford  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
cholera  matter,  aaid  thus  tend  to  spread  the  disease, 
although  of  tbomsolvei  incapable  of  originating  it. 

But  even  admitting  these  propositions,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  insuflicieiit  to  explain  the  intense  tendency  of 
cholera  to  spread  widely  at  some  times  more  than  others. 
Without  aUuding  to  the  various  J)y))f)tbo-<ox  which  have  been 
advanced  on  this  point,  it  seeraJ  ))robable,  from  the  history 
of  the  disease  as  exhibited  both  in  Europe  and  in  India, 
that  various  factors  may  alone  or  together  be  concerned  in 
the  rise  and  spread  of  epidemics  of  cholera.  It  is  stated 
tliat  a  high  tomperuturo  favours  tlio  development  of  cholera, 
and  in  general  this  appoai-s  to  be  the  case,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  invariable,  as  some  of  the  most  severe  epidsmica 
r  iged  with  grealesi  fury  in  winter.  That  cholera  mii^ht  bo 
c  irried  by  the  agency  of  winds  from  one  country  to  another 
must  bol  held  as  a  passibility,  although  no  sntiBfactoiy 
evidence  exists  u[iou  the  point.  Jlore  probable  are  tho 
theories  which  a-tsigu  to  local  coudilioiif  an  important  ]iiirt 
in  the  propngntion  of  cholera.  With  regard  to  mere  locality 
it  apiiears  that  the  disease  has  been  generally  found  to 
prevail  more  extensively  and  with  grealor  virulence  in 
low-lyip^  districts  than  in  elevated  situiition*.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  tho  relation  of  tho  character  of  thoi^oil  to  the- 
propagation  of  cholera  bos  been  elaborately  investigated 
by  Professor  Pettenkofer  of  Munich,  whose  work  in  this 
department  has  attained  world-wide  reputation,  and  ttho 
ascribes  a  powerful  influence  iu  the  diffusion  of  tho  dL-iea.se 
to  the  groun<l-water  of  fi  locality  where  cholera  is  pro- 
Tailing. — shallow,  porous  noils  ntfording,  according  to  his 
views,  special  facilities  for  the  reception,  prolifcratiou,  and 
distribution  of  the  so-called  cholcm  germs.  Further,  the 
obs3rvation3  of   Dr   Snow.  l")r    Fiankliln  1.  and  ilr  Simou 


in  certain  epidemics  pf  cholera  iu  Loudon  have  conclusively 
connected  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  various  districts  with 
tho  use  of  drinking-water  contaminated  with  the  dischargea 
from  cholera  patients.  All  investigations  appear  clearly  to 
show  that  the  prime  factor,  and  that  without  which  no  other 
conditions  can  take  efi'ect,  iri  the  introduction  into  the  local- 
ity of  the  specific  infecting  matter,  this  being  accomplished 
in  general  by  tho  arrival  of  infected  persons,  for  cholera 
epidemics,  as  is  well  k-nown,  spread  mostly  in  the  lines  of 
human  intercourse  and  travel  But  further,  iu  this  as  in 
other  acute  infections  diseases,  a  special  liability  of  indi- 
viduals must  be  admitted,  as  is.  proved  by  the  fact  that 
among  persons  living  under  precisely  the  saioie  conditions 
some  will  suffer  while  others  escape,  and  likewise  that 
IMjrsons  inhabiting  cholera,  districts  may  come  to  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  attacks  of  the  disease.  Among  known  pre- 
disposing causes,  the  incautious  employment  of  purgative 
medicines,  the  use  of  unripe  fryit,  bad  and  insufficienrfood, 
intemperance,  personal  uncleanliness,  overcrowding,  and  all 
kinds  of  unfavourable  hygienic  surroundings  play  an  im- 
portant part  during  the  course  of  any  epidemic  of  cholera 

In  describing  the  symptoms  of  cholera  it  is  customary  to 
divide  them  into-  three  stages,  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
these  do  not  always  present  themselves  in  so  distinct  a  form 
as  to  be  capable  of  eeiarate  recognition.  The  first  or  pro- 
monitory  stage  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea.  Fre- 
quently of  mild  and  painless  character,  and  coming^on  after 
some  error  in  diet,  this  syUiptom  is  apt  to  b"  disregarded. 
The  discharges  from  the  bd«  els  are  similar  to  those  of  ordin- 
ary summer  cholera,  ^^hich  the  attack  closely  resembles. 
There  is,  however,  at  first  the  absence  of  vomiting.  This 
diarrha'a  generally  lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  if 
it  does  not  gradually  subside  either  may  pass  into  the  more 
severe  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  second  stage  of 
cholera,  or  on  the  other  hand  may  itself  prove  fatal 

The  seDond  stage  of  cholera  is  termed  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse or  the  algide  or  aaphyxial  stage.  As  above  mentioned, 
this  is  often  preceded  by  the  premonitory  didrrhcea,  but  not 
nnfrequently  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  this  stage  are 
the  first  to  manifest  themselves.  They  come  on  often 
suddenly  in  the  night  with  diarrhoea  of  the  most  violent 
character,  the  mattei's  discharged  being  of  whey-like  appear- 
ance, and  commonly  termed  the  "rice-water"  evacuations. 
They  contain  largo  quantities  of  disintegrated  epithelium 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  The  dis- 
charge, which  is-ot  first  unattended  with,  pain,  is  soon 
succeeded  by  copious  vomiting  of  matters  sioiilar  to  those 
posspd  from  tho  bowels,  accompanied  with  severe  pain  at 
the  pit  of  tho  stomach,  and  with  intense  thirst.  The  symp- 
toms now  advanoo  with  rapidity.  Cramps  of  the  legs, 
feet,  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen  como  on  and. occasion 
great  agony,  while  tho  signs  of  collapse  make  tlieir  appear- 
ance. Tho  surface  of  the  body  becomes  cold  and  assumes 
a  blue  or  purple  hue,  the 'skin  is  dry,  sodden,  and  •wrinkled, 
indicating  tho  intcn.se  draining  away  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  tho  features  are  pinched  and  the  eyes  deeply  sunken, 
tho  pulse  at  tho  wrist  is  imperceptible,  and  the  voice  is 
reduced  to  a  hoarse  whisper  (tho  vox  cholerica).  The^e  ia 
complete  supjifession  of  the  uriiie. 

In  this  condition  death  often  takes  place  in  less  than  one 
day,  but  in  epidemics  cases  are  frequently  observed  where 
tho  coUajwe  is  so  sudden  and  complete  as  to  prove  fatal  in 
one  or  two  hours  even  without  any  great  amount  of  pre- 
vious purging  or  vomiting.  In  most  instances  the  mental 
faculties  are  comparatively  nnoffccted.  although  in  the  later 
stages  there  is  in  general  more  or  less  apathy. 

lleaction,  however,  may  take  place,  and  this  constitutes 
the  third  stago  of  cholera.  It  consists  in  the  arrest  of  the 
alarming  symptoms  characterizing  the  second  stage,  and 
the  grndii.ll- but  evident  improvement  iu  the  patient's  con- 
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dition.  The  pnlse  returns,  the  surface  assumes  a  natural 
hue,  and  the  bodily  heat  is  restored.  Before  long  the 
Tomiting  ceases,  and  although  diarrhoea  may  continue  for 
a  time,  it  is  not  of  a  very  severe  character  and  soon  subsides 
as  do  also  the  cramps.  The  nriue  may  remain  suppressed 
for  soilie  time,  and  on  returning  id  often  found  to  be  albu- 
minous. Even  in  this  stage,  however,  the  danger  is  not 
past,  for  relapses  sometimes  occur  which  speedily  prove  fatal, 
while  again  the  reaction  may  be  of  imperfect  character,  and 
there  may  succeed  an  exhausting  fever  (the  so-called  typhoid 
«tage  of  cholera)  which  may  greatly  retard  recovery,  and 
under  which  the  patient  may  sink  at  a  period  even  as  late 
as  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness. 

Many  other  complications  arte  apt  to  arise  during  the 
|)rogretiS  of  convalescence  from  cholera,  such  as  diphtheritic 
and  local  inflammatory  affections,  all  of  which  are  attended 
with  grave  danger. 

When  the  attack  of  cholera,  is  of  milder  character  in  all 
its  stages  than  that  above  described,  it  has  been  named 
Cholerine,  but  the  term  is  an  arbitrary  one  and  the  disease 
is  essentially  cholera. 

The  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  cholera  are  found  to  remain 
long  warm,  and  the  temperature  may  even  rise  after  death. 
Peculiar  muscular  contractions  have  been  observed  to  take 
place  after  death,  so  that  the  position  of  the  limbs  may 
become  altered.  The  soft  textures  of  the  body  are  found 
to  be  dry  and  hard,  and  the  muscles  of  a  dark  brown  appear- 
ance. The  blood  is  of  dark  colour  and  tarry  consistence. ' 
The  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines  is  generally  found 
distended  with  the  rice-water  discharges,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  swollen,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  loss  of  its 
natural  epithelium.  The  kidneys  are  usually  in  a  state  of 
■eute  congestdon. 

With  respect  to  the  mortality  from  cholera  no  very 
accurate  estimate  can  be  formed,  since  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  the  mUder  cases  are  apt  to  escape  notice,  and 
it  is  certain  that  some  epidemics  are  of  a  more  virulent 
character  than  others.  It  is  generally  reckoned,  however, 
that  about  one-half  the  cases  of  fully  developed  cholera 
prove  fatal,  death  taking  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  in  cholera  epidemics  the  mortality,  is  rela- 
tively greater  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.  The 
disease  appears  to  be  most  fatal  in  children  and  aged 
persons. 

As  illustrating  the  destructive  effects  of  cholera,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  first  epidemic  in  England  and 
Wales  52,547  deaths  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
but  this  number  was  doubtless  below  the  actual  amount. 
In  the  second  epidemic  (1848-9)  there  were  55,181  deaths 
from  cholera  inEngland  alone,  besides  28,900  from  diarrhoea. 
The  subsequent  epidemics  in  this  country  have  been 
much  less  fatal 

The  treatment  of  cholera  embraces  those  sanitary  measures 
fequisite  to  be  adopted  with  the  view  of  preventing  as  far 
te  possible  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  localities 
previously  unaffected,  or  of  checking  its  spread  when  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  special  medical  management  of  those 
Who  have  been  attacked.  These  topics  can  be  alluded  to 
Dnly  in  general  terms. 

When  cholera  threatens  tO  invade  any  place,  however 
favourably  circumstanced  as  to  its  hygienic  condition,  in- 
Creased  vigilant  will  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  those  en-, 
^rusted  with  the  care  of  the  public  health.  Where  the 
disease  is  likely  to  be  imported  by  ships,  quarantine  regu- 
lations will  be  necessary,  and,  where  practicable,  measures 
of  isolation  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  individuals  or 
eompanies  of  people  coming  fron  infected  localities,  more 
Bspecially  if  they  have,  or  have  recently  had,  any  symptums 
of  cholera  in  their  own  persons.     It  is  certain  that  cholera 


may  be  introduced  into  a  community  by  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals who  have  themselves  only  suffered  from  the  first  or 
milder  stage  of  the  disease  (cholera  diarrhoea),  since  the 
discharges  from  tha  bowels  abound  in  the  infective  matter, 
and  where  sanitary  arrangements  ;are  deficient  may  readily 
contaminate  the  water  or  air  of  a  locality. 

The  utmost  care  will'  be  demanded,  particularly  in  popu- 
lous districts,  in  cleansing  and  disinfecting  places  where 
accumulations  of  animal  refuse  are  apt  to  occur.  The 
condition  of  the  drinking  water  and  of  the  wells  in  which 
it  is  collected  will  always  require  inspection,  as  will  also  the 
quality  of  the  food  supplied,  more  especially  to  the  poor. 
Where  suspicion  attaches  to  the  water,  it  should  be  boiled 
before  being  used,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the  milk. 
The  establishment  of  cholera  hospitals,  with  a  thoroughly 
equipped  staff  of  medical  attendants  and  nurses,  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  steps  to  be  taken  in  any  threats 
ened  epidemic,  as  affording  opportunity  for  the  removal 
and  isolation  of  those  attacked  at  an  early  period,-  while 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  the  poorer  classes  of  obtain- 
ing medical  aid.  Instructions  should  be  issued  by  the 
authorities  warning  aU  persons  against  the  use  of  unwhole- 
some food,  unripe  fruit,  and  excesses  of  every  kind,  and 
recommending  early  application  for  medical  advice  where 
there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea^  House  to  house  visita- 
tion by  fnembers  of  a  sanitary  staff  wUl  be  of  great  service, 
,  not  merely  in  discovering  cases  of  the  disease,  but  in  the 
important  work  of  disinfection,  which  should  not  be  left 
entirely  to  the  inhabitants,  but  be  done  systematically  by 
the  authorities.  The  discharges  from  cholera  patients 
should  be  disinfected  with  such  substances  as  carbolic  acid 
or  sulphate  of  iron  before  removal,  and  special  care  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  disposed  of  in  places  where  they  may  con- 
taminate drinking  water.  Every  article  of  clothing  which 
has  been  in  contact  with  a  cholera  patient  should  if  possible 
be  burnt,  while  infected  apartments  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  with  carbolic  acid  or  by  fumigation  with  sul- 
phur. The  early  burial  of  those  dying  from  cholera  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity. 

The  influence  of  fear  in  predisposing  to  attacks  of  cholera 
hasbeen  greatly  exaggerated  and  is  now  generally  discredited. 
But  apart  from  such  considerations  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  it  is  practicable  in  remov- 
ing from  a  place  where  cholera  is  raging. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cholera,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  as  to  no  disease  has  so  much  difference 
oi  opinion  prevailed  or  so  many  extravagant  notions  been 
entertained  regarding  the  value  of  remedies.  There  is 
a  want  of  agreement  as  to  fundamental  principles  of  treat- 
ment ;  for  while  astringents  have  been  regarded  by  some 
as  their  sheet  anchor,  others  have  condemned  them  as 
worse  than  useless,  and  rely  on  the  elimination  of  the 
materies  morbi  by  means  of  laxatives,  iluch  evil  has 
been  done  by  the  manner  in  which  various  systems  of 
treatment  have  been  extolled  by  over-sanguine  practi- 
tioners as  possessing  special  curative  value.  Indeed  to 
enumerate  the  different  medicines  which  have  been  sug- 
gested and  employed  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  would 
be  a  work  of  no  little  difiieulty.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  no  medicinal  agent  has  yet  been  found  to  be  of  infal- 
lible efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  Nevertheless, 
much  may  be.  done,  and  many  lives  saved,  by  the  timely 
application  of  certain  well-approved  remedies.  The  various 
stages  of  the  disease  demand  special  treatment.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  the  attack  for  the  cholera-diarrhoea  the  usf 
of  opium  is  of  undoubted  value.  Given  alone  in  small  and 
oft-repeated  doses,  or  in  combination  with  other  astrin- 
gents, such  as  catechu,  tannin,  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  acetate  of  lead,  it  frequently  succeeds  in  qii.elling  this 
symptom,  and  thus  arrostiug  the  disease  at  the   outset. 
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Strict  confiaemeDt  to  bed  and  the  administration  of  bland 
drinks  such  as  milk,  bariey-water,  and  beef-tea,  along  with 
counter-irritation  to  the  abdomen,  will  be  found  valuable 
adjuvants  to  treatment.  In  the  second  stage  of  cholera 
opium  is  of  less  value,  and  other  remedies  are  called  for. 
The'  violent  vomiting  and  purging  and  thp  intense  thirst 
may  be  relieved  by  iced  eflfervescing  drinks,  while  at  the 
same  time  endeavours  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  heat 
of  the  body  by  friction  with  stimulating  liniments  or 
mustard  to  the  surface,  and  by  enveloping  the  body  in 
flannel  and  surrounding  it  with  hot  bottles.  For  the  relief 
of  the  cramps  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  recommended, 
and  probably  chloral  would  be  found  of  equal  value. 
•Stimulants  such  as  ammonia  and  brandy  must  be  had 
recourse  to  where  these  measures  fail  to  establish  reaction 
and' the  patieot  threatens  to  sink.  When  reaction  occurs 
and  the  vomiting  ceases,  liquid  food  in  small  quantities 
should  be  cautiously  administered. 

Eeport  cm  Epidemic  Cholera  Morbus  .  .  .  in  Bengal,  1817,  1818, 
1819,  by  J.  Jameson,  Calcutta,  1820  ;  Official  Jieports  on  Cholera, 
by  Drs  Russell  and  Barry,  London,  1832 ;  Mesearches  into  the 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  by  E.  A.  Partes, 
M.D.,  London,  1847  ;  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  the 
Epidemic  Cholera,  1848-49,  London,  1850  ;  Report  on  the  Mortality 
of  Cholera  in  Englnnd  in  1848-49,  by  Dr  W.  Farr;  Reports  on. 
Epidemic  Cholera,  by  Drs  Baly  and  Gull,  London,  1854  ;  Unter- 
suchen  und  Beobachtungen  iiber  die  Verbreitungsart  der  Cholera,  by 
Dr  Max  Pettenkofer,  Munich,  1855  ;  Reports  to  the  Privy  Couiudl 
on  the  two  last  Cholera  Epidemics,  by  Mr  J.  Simon,  London,  1856 ; 
Mode  of  Communicating  Cholera,  byDrJ.  Snow,  2d  ed,,  London, 
1855  ;  Report  on  the  Constantinople  Cholera  Conference  in  1866,  Cal- 
cutta, 1868  ;  Reports  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council  from  1865 
upwards;  A  Treatise  on  Asiatic  Cholera,  by  C.  Slaonamara,  London, 
1870;  Ziemssen'a  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  artiole  ' '  Cholera," 
by  Prof.  H.  Lebert,  Engl.  Trana.,  London,  1875  ;  A  History  of 
Matic  Cholera,  by  C.  Macnamara,  London,  1876.  (J.  0.  A.) 

CHOLET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  south  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moine. 
It  gives  its  name  to  an  arrondissement,  created  in  1857. 
It  has  a  council  of  prud'hommes,  and  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce ;  its  cattle  market  is  good,  and  the  manufacture 
9f  cotton-yarn,  calico,  cambric,  woollen  stuffs,  and  leather 
1.8  considerable.  The  town  owes  the  rise  of  its  prosperity 
'CO  the  settlement  of  weavers  there  by  Colbert.  It  sujffered 
greatly  in  the  Vendean  war  in  1793,  insomuch  that  for 
years  afterwards  it  was  almost  without  inhabitants.  Popu- 
lation (1872),  11,550. 

CHOLULA,  an  ancient  town  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
plateau  of  La  Puebla  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Although  formerly  a  populous  place,  it  now  con- 
tiins  little  over  6000  inhabitants,  mostly  Indians,  who  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  At  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  Cholula — then  known  as  Chololan — was 
ft  town  of  great  importance,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  god  Quetzalcoatl,  who  had  here  one  of  the  noblest 
temples  in  the  country,  built  on  the  sunimit  of  a  truncated 
pyramid.  This  pyramid,  which  is  160  feet  high,  is  now 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  place,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  de  los  Remedios.  The 
town  was  visited  by  Cortez  in  1519  in  his  march  to 
Tenochtitlan,  the  city  of  Montezuma,  and  on  that  occasion 
was  given  over  to  ■  massacre  and  pillage,  owing  to  a 
suspicion  against  the  good  faith  of  the  inhabitants. 

CHONS,  an  Egyptian  deity  called  also  Khons  or 
Khoosou,  principally  worshipped  at  Thebes  as  the  great 
eldest  son  of  Amen  Ra  and  Mut,  and  identified  with  Aah 
the  moon.  He  had  two  names  in  the  Thebaid,  his  second 
being  Neferhotep  ;  as  such  he  is  called  the  god  of  two 
names.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  called  Chon,  and  considered 
to  be  a  form  of  Hercules.  Like  Horus  he  is  represented 
as  a  youthful  god,  his  form  mummied,  wearing  the  lock  of 
hair  at  the  right  side  of  bis  head  and  a  skullcap  surmounted 
by  the  full  and  dichotomized   lunar  disk,  or  else  hawk- 


headed,  wearing  the  same  He  holds  a  crook  >  and  whip. 
He  was  a  celestial  deity,  and  at  a  later  time  connected 
with  Thoth,  and  was  said  t  have  proceeded  from  Nu  or  Han 
the  celestial  waters,  or  tj  be  the  same  as  Had?x>r  Horus 
and  Shu  or  Sos.  The  functi  ns  of  Chons  are  exceedingly 
limited ,  he  is  said  in  the  Ritual  to  overthrow  the  proud, 
and  to  be  mystically  connected  with  the  Phoenix,  But  the 
most  remarkable  characters  of  Chons  are  those  mentioned 
on  a  tablet  found  on  a  temple  in  the  S.W.  quarter  of 
Karnak  dedicated  to  the  god,  which  had  been  repaired 
or  erected  by  Rameses  III.  of  the  20th  dynasty,  said  to  be  of 
sandstoneandbasalt,  the  doorsplatedwith  goldandelectrum. 
The  temple  of  calcareous  stone  in  the  Karnak  quarter 
was  dedicated  to  Chons  in  two  characters,  that  of  giving 
oracles  and  of  expelling  evil,  and  the  remarkable  tablet 
found  there  records  the  departure  of  the  god  in  his  ark 
in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  XII.  to  the  land 
of  Bakhtan  to  expel  a  demon  which  had  possessed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  that  country  and  sister  of  the 
queen  of  Egypt.  After  effecting  this  miracle,  and  remaining 
some  time  there,  the  god  returned  in  his  ark  conducted  by 
priests  in  the  33d  year  of  the  same  reign.  Attached  to 
this  temple  were  cynocephali,  a  species  of  ape  supposed 
to  represent  the  moon  and  the  living  avatar  or  sacred 
animal  of  the  lunar  gods,  under  the  charge  of  a  priest  or 
prophet.  The  wprship  of  Chons  appears  to  have  been  very 
common  at  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  figures  of  the  god  in 
bronze  and  porcelain  are  not  uncommon. in  collections.  He 
is  an  inferior  deity  of  the  Pantheon,  and  although  in  type 
allied  with  Ptah,  Osiris,  and  Horus,  exercises  none  of  the 
attributes  of  these  deities,  his  chief  function  being  that  of 
the  lunar  gods;  he  represents  the  youngest  as  Ammon  did 
the  oldest  of  the  divine  circle. 

Jablonski,  Panth.  'Mijypt.,  i  185  ;  Champollion,  PanXh.  tgvpU; 
Wilkinson,  Mann,  and  Cud.,  v.  p.  132 ;  Da  Roug^,  Stile  Egypt,, 
pp.  16-18. 

CHOPIN,  FEEDEEic-FEANfois  (1810-1849),  a  cele- 
brated composer  and  pianist,  was  born  at  Zelazowa-Wola, 
near  Warsaw,  on  February  8,  1810.  His  family  was  of 
French  origin,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  has  become  the 
greatest  and  the  most  national  exponent  of  Slavonic  or 
more  especially  Polish  nationality  in  music.  In  looking 
through  the  list  of  his  compositions,  teeming  with 
mazurkas,  valses,  polonaises,  and  other  forms  of  national 
dance  music,  one  could  hardly  suppose  that  here  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  natures  has  revealed  itself.  This  seeming 
paradox  is  solved  by  the  type  of  Chopin's  nationality,  a 
nationality  of  which  it  has  justly  been  said  that  its  very 
dances  are  sadness  intensified.  But  notwithstanding  this 
strongly  pronounced  national  type  of  his  compositions,  his 
music  is  always  expressive  of  his  individual  feelings  ana 
sufferings  to  a  degree  rarely  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the 
art.  He  is  indeed  the  lyrical  composer  par  excellence  of 
the  modern  school,  and  the  intensity  of  his  expression  finds 
its  equal  in  literature  only  in  the  songs  of  Heinrich  Heine, 
to  whom  Chopin  has  been  justly  compared.  A  sensation 
of  such  high-strung  passion  cannot  be  prolonged.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  shorter  forms  of  music,  the  ^tude,  the 
nocturne,  besides  the  national  dances  already  alluded  to, 
are  chosen  by  Chopin  in  preference.  Even  where  he  treata 
the  larger  forms  of  the  concerto  or  the  sonata,  this  concen- 
trated not  to  say  pointed  character  of  Chopin's  style  become* 
obvious.  The  more  extended  dimensions  seem  to  encum- 
ber the  freedom  of  his  movements.  The  concerto  for  piano- 
forte with  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra  in  E  may  be 
instanced.  Here  the  adagio  takes  the  form  of  a  romance, 
and  in  the  final  rondo  the  rhythm  of  a  Polish  dance  be- 
comes recognizable  while  the  instrumentation  throughout  is 
meagre  and  wanting  in  colour.  Chopin  is  out  of  his  element, 
and  even  the  beauty  of  his  melodies  and  harmonies  cannot 
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wholly  banisU  the  impression  of  incongruity.  Fortunately 
be  himself  knew  the  limits  of  his  power,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  his  works  belong  to  that  class  of  minor  cumpti- 
sitions  of  which  he  was  an  unrivalled  master.  Barring  a 
collection  of  Polish  songs,  two  concertos,  and  a  very  small 
number  of  concerted  pieces  of  chamber  music,  almost  all 
his  works  are  written  for  the|pianoforte  solo;  the  symphony, 
the  oratorio,  the  opera  he  never  attempted. 

The  outer  life  of  Chopin  was  exceedingly  simple  and 
almost  totally  wanting  in  incident  of  any  kind.  His  first 
musical  education  he  received  from  a  Polish  musician  of 
the  name  of  Ziwna,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate 
admirer  of  J.  S.  Bach.  He  also  received  a  good  general 
tducatioE  at  one  of  the  first  colleges  of  Warsaw,  where  he 
waa  supported  by  the  liberality  of  Prince  Anto.'ne  Radziwill, 
a  generous  protector  of  artistic  talent  ind  himself  well 
known  as  the  composer  of  music  to  Goethe's  Faust  and 
other  works.  His  musical  genius  opened  to  Ghopin  the 
best  circles  of  Polish  society,  a  society  at  that  time 
unrivalled  in  Europe  for  its  ease  of  intercourse,  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  its  women,  and  its  liberal  appreciation  of 
artistic  gifts.  These  early  impressions  of  refined  life  were 
of  lasting  influence  on  Chopin's  development  both  as  a  man 
and  as  an  artist.  He  never  was  and  never  wished  to  be  a 
popular  composer ;  his  works  are  full  of  the  subtlest 
touches  of  sentiment,  they  breathe  indeed  the  perfume  of 
the  aalon,  and  it  is  the  sign  of  highest  power  in  Chopin 
that  his  artistic  nature  could  live  in,  and  even  derive  new 
vitality  from  this  dangerous  atmosphere.  While  at  college 
he  received  thorough  instruction  in  the  theory  of  his  art 
from  Joseph  Eisner,  a  learned  musician  and  director  of  the 
conservatoire  at  Warsaw.  When  in  1829  he  left  his  native 
town  for  Vienna,  where  his  debut  as  a  pianist  took  place, 
he  was  in  all  respects  a  perfectly  formed  and  developed 
ortist.  This  feature  again  is  characteristic-  of  Chopin's 
work.  There  is  in  his  compositions  little  of  that  gradual 
progress  which,  for  instance,  in  Beethoven  necessitates  a 
classification  of  his  works  according  to  difi'erent  periods. 
Chopin's  individuality  and  his  style  were  distinctly 
pronounced  in  that  first  Bon  Giovanni  Fantasia  which 
excited  the  wondering  enthusiasm  of  Robert  Schumann. 
The  same  mine  of  sentiment  he  worked  ever  after,  but  it 
was  one  of  unbounded  wealth.  His  first  appearance  in 
public  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  considerable  success. 
A  correspondent  of  the  AUgememe  Mnsikalisc/u  Zeitung,  at 
that  tim3  Ihe  first  organ  of  music  in  Germany,  writing  from 
Vianna,  November  1829,  says  that  "  M.  Chopin  has  placed 
himself  in  the  first  rank  of  pianists,"  and  goes  on  to  speak 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  "his  delicacy  of  touch,  hi*  rare 
mechanical  dexterity,  the  melancholy  tints  of  his  nuances, 
and  the  splendid  clearness  of  his  phrasing."  In  1831  he 
left  Vienna  with  the  intention  of  visiting  London  ;  but  on 
his  way  to  England  he  reached  Paris  and  settled  there  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Here  again  he  soon  became  the 
favourite  and  musical  hero  of  society.  His  connection 
with  Madame  Dudevant,  better*  known  by  her  literary 
pseudonym  of  George  Sand,  is  an  important  feature  of 
Chopin's  life.  When  in  1837  his  health  began  to  fail, 
George  Sand  went  with  him  to  Majorca,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  her  tender  care  that  the  composer  recovered  his 
health  for  a  time.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  a 
pDntinual  struggle  with  the  pulmonary  disease  to  which  he 
succumbed  October  1 7, 1 849.  The  year  before  his  death  he 
visited  England,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
his  numerous  admirers.  A  distinguished  English  amateur 
thus  records  his  impressions  of  Chopin's  style  of  pianoforte- 
playing  compared,  with  those  of  other  masters.  "  His 
technics  characteristics  may  be  broadly  indicated  as 
negation  of  bravura,  absolute  perfection  of  finger-play, 
and  c  f  the  legatissimo  touch,  on  which  no  other  pianist  has 


ever  so  entirely  leant,  to  the  esclusiou  of  that  high  relief 
and  point  which  the  modern  German  school,  after  tho 
examples  of  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  has  so  effectively  developed. 
It.  is  in  these  features  that  we  must  recognize  that 
GrundvnscfuederJieit  (fundamental  diflference)  which 
according  to  Mendelssohn  distinguished  Chopin's  playing 
from  that  of  these  masters,  and  in  no  less  degree  from  the 

example   and   teaching    of   Moscheles Imagine   a ' 

delicate  man  of  extreme  refinement  of  mien  and  manner, 
sitting  at  the  piano  and  playing  with  no  sway  of  the  body 
and  scarcely  any  movement  of  the  arms,  depending 
entirely  upon  his  narrow  feminine  hands  and  slender 
fingers.  The  wide  arpeggios  in  the  left  hand,  maintained 
iu  a  continuous  stream  of  tone  by  the  strict  legato  and  fine 
and  constant  use  of  the  damper-pedal,  formed  an  harmonious 
substructure  for  a  wonderfully  poetic  cantabile.  His 
delicate  pianissimo,  the  ever-changing  modifications  of  tone 
and  time  (tempo  rubato)  were  of  indescribable  effect  Even 
in  energetic  passages  he  scarcely  ever  exceeded  an  ordinary 
mezzoforte.  His  playing  as  a  whole  was  unique  in  its 
kind,  and  no  traditions  of  it  can  remain,  for  there  is  no 
school  of  Choi>in  the  pianist,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
he  could  never  be  regarded  as  a  public  player,  and  his  best 
pupils  were  nearly  aU  amateurs." 

A  detailed  analysis  of  Chopin's  single  worlds  would  be  impossibls. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  his  compositions  :— 
Two  concertos  for  pianoforte, .  with  orchestra,  in  E  minor  (Op.  11) 
and  F  minor  (Op.  21)  respectively  ;  trio  for  pianoforte  and  strings, 
in  G  minor  (Op.  8);  three  sonatas  for  pianoforte  solo  (Op.  4,  35,  68); 
one  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello  (Op.  65),  G  minor ;  fifty-two 
mazurkas,  contained  in  the  collections  numbered  Op.  6,  7,  17,  24, 
30,  33,  41,  50,  56,  59,  63,  67,  68(Nos.  50-52  ■«  ithout  number  of 
Op.)  ;  etudes  (Op.  10,  25) ;  nocturnes  (Op.  9,  15,  27,  32,  37,  48, 
55,  62,  72} ;  preludes  (Op.  28,  45) ;  polonaises  (Op.  3,  22,  26,  40,  44 
53,  61,  71)  ;  valses  (Op.  18,  34,  42,  64,  69,  70)  ;  besides  numerous 
variations,  impromptus,  and  other  miscellaneous  compositions,  also 
settings  of  seventeen  Polish  national  songs  for  one  voice,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment.  Franz  Liszt  has  flatten  a  charming  sketch  of 
Chopin's  life  and  art  l,F.  Chopin,  par  F.  Liszt,  Paris,  1851),  and  a  very 
appreciative  though  somewhat  eccentric  analysis  of  hiswork  appeared 
anonymously  in  1842  (An  Essay  on.  the  Works  of  Frederic  Chopin, 
London).  A  complete  and  excellent  collection  of  Chopin's  piisnofoi-te 
works  in  6  vols,  has  been  edited  by  K.  Klindworth.  (F.  H.) 

CHOREA,  the  scientific  name  of  the  disease  popularly 
known  as  St  Vitus's  Dance. 

CHORLEY,  a  manufacturing  town  of  North  Lanc.i- 
shire,  England,  is  situated  eight  miles  south-east  of  Preston 
on  the  River  Yarrow  and  the  Leeds  Canal,  and  on 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  The  town,  which 
has  a  weekly  market,  is  well  bnilt  and  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water.  It  contains  an  old  church  iu  the  Norman 
style  with  some  interesting  monuments,  and  several  dis- 
senting chapels.  A  town-hall  has  been  erected  recently  at 
a  cost  of  X30,000.  Chorley  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
manufacturing  industry.  Numerous  mills  have  been  erected 
within  and  around  the  town  for  the  manufacture  of  calico, 
muslins,  jacconets,  and  fancy  goods,  while  several  bleach- 
fields  and  print  works  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
RaOway-waggon  building  is  extensively  carried  on.  The 
district  contains  a  number  of  coal  mines  and  stone  quarries. 
The  area  of  the  parish,  which  forms  a  local  board  district,  is 
3614  acres  ;  the  population  in  1861  was  15,013,  and  in  1871 
16,864,  of  whom  7910  were  males  and  8954  females. 

CHORUS.     See  Drama  and  Music. 

CHOSROES.     SeeKHOSEF  and  Persia. 

CHOUANS  (a  Bas-Breton  word  signifying  screech-owls), 
the  name  appUed  to  the  royalist  insurgents  in  the  west  of 
France,  at  the  time  of  the  Revoltition.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  name  arose  from  the  cry  they  used  when 
approaching  their  nocturnal  rendezvous  ;  but  it  is  also 
maintained  that  it  was  derived  from  a  nickname  applied 
to  their  leader  Jean  Cottereau.  Originally  a  contraband 
manufacturer  of  salt^  Cottereau  had  been  seized  in  a  scuffle 
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*ith  the  Government  officers,  and  condemned  to  death, 
but  Icis  mother's  entreaty  gained  his  pardon  from  Louis 
XVI.,  and  he  never  forgot  his  benefactor.  He  then  became 
a  soldier  but  deserted,  end  was  imprisoned  ;  on  his  release 
he  settled  down  in  a  legal  occupation,  and  joined  the 
national  guard.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevo\ution  he 
gathered  round  him  a  band  of  royalist  peasantry  with 
whom  he  retired  to  the  wood  of  Misdon,  where  they 
lived  in  huts  and  subterranean  chambers.  From  Lower 
kfaine  the  insurrection  soon  spread  to  Brittany,  and 
throughout  the  west  of  Franco.  In  1793  Cottereau  joined 
Laval  with  some  500  men  ;  and  the  band  grew  rapidly 
lind  swelled  into  a  considerable  army,  which  assumed  the 
name  of  La  Petite  Vondde.  Cottereau  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  personal  bravery  and-his  military  ability. 
But  after  the  decisive  defeats  at  Le  Mana  and  Savenay, 
he  retired  again  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  wood  of  Misdon, 
and  resumed  his  old  course  of  guerilla  warfare.  Misfortunes 
here  increased  upon  him,  until  through  treachery  he  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  and  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died 
among  his  followers,  July  28,  1794.  Ignorant  as  he  was, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  slight  ability.  His 
gratitude  .  was  intense ;  and  his  magnanimity  was  such 
that  he  is  said  on  several  occasions  to  have  spared  those 
who  had  moat  deeply  i[\jured  him.  After  the  death  of 
Cottereaa,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Chouans  were  Georges 
Cadoudal  and  a  mau  who  went  by  the  name  of  Jambe 
d'Argent.  For  several  months  the  Chouans  continued 
their  petty  warfare,  which  was  disgraced  by  many  acts  of 
fefocity  and  rapine  ;  in  August  1795  they  dispersed.  See 
Duchemin-Descepeaui,  ie<<«.ssu>* /a  G houannerie ;  Seguin, 
Uisloire  de  la  Chouannerie;  and  Muret,  Histoire  des  Guerret 
de  I'Ouest. 

CHRESTIEN,  Flobent  (1541-1596),  a  satirist  and 
Latin  poet,  was  the  son  of  Guillaume  Chrcstien,  an  eminent 
French  physician  and  writer  on  physiology,  and  was  born 
at  Orleans.  A  jiupil  of  Henri  Estienne,  the  famous 
Hellenist,  and  a  zealous  Calvinist,  at  an  early  age  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  his  librarian.  Do  Thou  says  of 
Chrcstien  jthat  he  was  an  excellent  man,  a  man  of  such  an 
enlightened  and  noble  sonl  that  he  was  incapable  of  writing 
aught  from  a  base  and  sorv'ile  complaisance,  but  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  irritate  his  Calvinism,  as  if  that  were  done  he 
hit  hard  and  straight,  trusting  to  reconciliation  afterwards. 
Florent  Chrcstien  was  the  author  of  many  good  translatipns 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  verse, — amongst  o.thers,  of 
versions  of  the  Jlero  and  Leaader  attributed  to  lluatcus, 
of  several  plays,  and  of  many  epigrams  from  the  Anthology, 
all  of  which  were  enriched  with  excellent  notes  and  com- 
mentaries. In  his  translations  into  French,  among  which 
are  remarked  those  of  Buchanan's  Jephthes  and  of  Oppiau 
De  Tenalione,  he  is  not  so  happy,  being  rather  to  be  praised 
for  fidelity  to  his  original  than  for  excellence  of  style.  He 
wrote  in  verse  against  Ronsard,  and  in  prose  againstJPibrac, 
the  apologist  of  the  Saint-Bartholomew  ;  but  his  principal 
claim  to  a  place  among  memorable  satiri»tB  is  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  tho  Satyre  Meuippce,  the  famous  pa.'^quiuade  in 
the  iutoroat  of  his  old,  pupil,  Henry  IV.,  his  share  in 
which,  however,  cannot  now  bo  exactly  determined. 

CHRESTIEN  DE  TROVES,  tho  most  eminent  of  the 
early  French  writers  of  romance,  was  born  at  Troyes  in 
Champagne  in  the  11th  century.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  his  life  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  several  of  his 
works  are  dedicated  to  Philip  of  Alsace,  count  of  Flanders, 
it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  that 
prince;  He  was  much  esteemed  and  highly  praised  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  by  tho  -writers  of  tho  century  following, 
and  not  without  reason,  being  a  master  of  style,  and 
possosoiug  in  an  eminent  degree  tha  qualities  of  invention 


and  conduct,  together  with  great  purity  and  range  of 
thought,  and  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  men  and  manners. 
His  books',  therefore,  apart  from  the  interest  attached  to 
them  as  specimens  of  the  mediaeval  epic,  and  by  reason  of 
their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Arthurian  literature,  and  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  and  crudities  of  the  unformed  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written,  are  still  readable,  and  are 
rich  in  instructive  details  concerning  the  age  that  gave 
them  birth.  Many  romances  are  attributed  to  Chrcstien 
des  Troyes.  Modern  criticism  has  selected  six  only  as 
undoubtedly  his.  These  are — (1)  Irfc  et  Enide,  whicU 
contains  some  seven  thousand  verses,  and  which  haa 
supplied  the  materials  for  one  of  the  legends  of  Tenny- 
son's Arthurian  cycle ;  (2)  Gtiges,  or  Gliget,  a  second 
Round  Table  romance;  (3)  Le  Ghevalier  au  Lion,  containing 
nearly  seven  thousand  verses,  an  offshoot  of  the  Arthuriaa 
legend,  if  not  absolutely  forming  part  of  it ;  (4)  Guillaume 
d'Angleterre,  a  specimen  of  a  more  modern  style,  containing 
three  thousand  three  hundred  verses  ;  (5)  Le  Chevalier  de 
la  Charelte,  a  romance  of  nearly  seven  thousand  verses, 
written  by  Chrcstien  and  continued  by  Qodef  roid  de  Laigny, 
the  hero  of  which  is  Lancelot  du  Lac  ;  and  (6)  Perceval 
le  Gallois,  a  poem  of  twenty  thousand  verses,  begun  by 
Chrestien  and  continued  by  Gautier  de  Denet  and  by 
Menassier, — perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  that  alliance  of 
the  Holy  Grail  and  Round  Table  legends  which  enjoyed  such 
an  immense  popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages — translations 
and  imitations  of  which  have  appeared  in  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  Icelandic.  Two  other 
romances  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Chrestien, — 
Tristan,  ou  le  Jioi  Marc  et  la  Jieine  Yseuli,  and  Le 
Chevalier  de  I'Epee,  but  these  are  wholly  lost ;  and  he 
is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  six  songs  and  of  several 
Ovidian  translations  or  imitations  still  unpublished. 

CHRIST  (XpioTo's,  the  Anointed  One),  the  official  title 
given  in  the  New  Testament  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  Jllessiah.     See  Jesus  Christ. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  South 
Hampshire,  England,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Stour,  li  miles  from  the  sea,  22  miles 
S.W.  of  Southampton,  and  1 11  miles  from  London  by  rail. 
Its  history  commences  in  Saxon  times,  when  it  was  known 
as  Tii'toiiaeteam,  a  name  which  continued  till  recently  in 
the  form  of  Christchurch  Twineham.  The  town,  which  is 
nominally  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  councillors, 
consists  of  two  long  irregular  streets.  It  manufactures 
chains  for  clocks  and  watches,  and  hosiery,  while  the 
salmon  fishery  employs  some  hands.  It  is,  however,  to  ila 
priory  church  that  it  owes  its  distinction.  This  building, 
which  is  a  conspicuous  object  at  sea,  belongs  partly  to  the 
Norman  and  partly  to  the  Perpendicular  styles  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  one  of  tho  best  specimens  of  its  kind,  measuring 
311  feet  long  by  104  broad.  It  was  first  established  as  an 
Augustiniau  priory  by  Baldwin,  earl  of  Devon,  in  the  ]  2th 
century,  and  thereafter  received  successive  grants  from  the 
Crown.  Within  recent  years  the  work  of  restoration  haa 
been  carried  ou  to  a  considerable  extent  The  church  con- 
tains a  very  fine  rood  screen  of  the  14th  century,  a  chapel 
of  the  IGlh  century,  built  by  Margaret,  .countess  of 
Salisbury,  an  altar  tomb  of  the  same  century  with  effigies, 
and  many  other  objects  of  architectural  interests  A  mom  - 
ment  has  boon  erected  in  the  Western  tower  to  Shelley  the 
poet.  Little  remains  of  tho  old  castle  but  an  adjoining 
ruin  called  the  Norman  House,  which  is  supposed  to  dat« 
from  the  time  of  Henry  H.  Tho  population  of  the  town 
in  1871  was  little  over  2000,  but  tho  parjianjentary 
borough,  which  extends  to  22,350  acres  and  includes  tho 
greater  part  of  Bournemouth  and  the  parish  of  Holdoa- 
hurst,  contained  15,415  persons;  it  returns  one  member 
to  parliament. 
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CHRISTCHUECH,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  is  situated  in  43""  3-t'  S.  lat.  and 
172°  36'  E.  long.,  on  both  bauks  of  the  small  river  Avon, 
about.  £ve  mUes  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  upon  th?  great 
Cauterbuiy  plain,  which  here  is  a  dead  level,  though  the 
monotony  of  the  site  has  beeii  much  relieved  by  extensive 
plantations  of  English  and  Australian  trees.  The  town  is 
about  a  mile  square,  and  the  streets,  which  aie  wide  and 
well  paved,  cross  one  another  for  the  mosi  part  at  right 
angles.  Christchurch  contains  a  number  of  handsome 
public  and  private  buildings,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
amply  supplied  with  water  from  numerous  artesian  wells. 
It  ia  the  centre  of  the  rapidly  extending  railway  system  of 
the  province,  and  is  connected  with  its  port,  Lyttelton,  by 
a  line  eight  miles  in  length,  which  penetrates  the  hills 
enclosing  Port  Cooper,  on  which  Lyttelton  stands,  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  a  mile  in  length.  The  population  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Christchurch  iu  M^rch  1876  was  officiallyestimated 
at  10,750,  and  that  of  the  electoral  district  at  13,000. 

CUJIISTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway  and  of  a  stift  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  about  80  mUes  from  the  sea,  at 


Environs  of  Cbriatiania. 
the  head  of  the  Christiania  fiord,  at  the  foot  of  the  Egeberg, 
in  a  finely-wooded  and  picturesque  neighbourhood,  in  59° 54' 
N.  lat.  and  10°  45'  E.  long.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  king  and 
of  the  Storthing  or  Parliament,  of  tlie  Hoieste-ret  or  final 
conrt  of  appeal,  and  of  the  bishop  of  the  stift.     The  new  i 


town,  or  ChrisHania  proper,  was  founded  in  1624  hj 
Christian  IV.  ;  the  old  town,  Opslo,  commenced  in  1D58 
by  King  Harold  Haardrada,  formerly  the  capital,  is  now 
only  f  ue  of  the  suburbs  of  Christiania.  The  fortress  ol 
Agers'uuus  defends  the  fiord  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  ;  it  contains  the  regalia  and  national  records,  and 
its  ramparts  afford  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  streets 
of  Christiania  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  are 
lighted  by  gas  ;  the  houses,  except  in  the  suburbs,  are  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  are  mo.stly  two-storied.  Amongst  tha 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  royal  palace,  containing 
some  of  Tidemand's  best  pictures  ;  the  cathedral,  a  brick 
edifice  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross ;  the  university, 
founded  in  1811,  opened  in  1613,  with  a  library  of  about 
150,000  volumes  ;  the  legislative  hall ;  the  free  museums ; 
the  observatory  ;  the  uaval,  military,  and  art  schools  ;  the 
lunatic  and  two  or]ihau  a.-'ylums  ;  the  prison,  near  the  Opslo 
Kirke  ;  the  railway  station.  Freemasons' Hall,  Athenaeum, 
two  theatres,  and  the  large  diniiig-hall  or  Damp-Kdjkken. 
The  botanical  gardens,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  contain 
a  large  coUectiou  of  plants  from  Spitsbergen  and  Iceland. 
The  industrial  establishments  of  Chiistiania  and  the  circum- 
jacent amt  of  Agershuus  include  weaving  and  cotton-spin- 
ning factories,  paper  and  saw-mills,  soap  and  oil  works, 
distiUeries,  breweries,  and  tobacco  manufactories.  As  a 
place  of  commerce  Christiania  has  surpas.xed  Bergen,  and  is 
now  the  first  port  of  Norway  ;  by  the  extension  of  its  rail- 
way communications  it  has  also  become  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  inland  produce  of  the  cuunti-y.  Its  exports  are 
wood,  pitch,  hides,  seal-skins,  oil  and  linseed  cake,  fish- 
manure,  herrings,  anchovies,  stock-fish,  and  iron  ;  and  ik 
imports  wheat,  salt,  hardware,  wines,  preserved  fruits,  and 
fancy  goods.  In  1871  the  total  value  of  the  imports  waa 
about  £2,151,225;  the  ves.'iels  that  entered  "the  port  in 
1872  were  1787,  of  total  tonnage  393,598,  out  of  which 
143  steamers  and  sailing-ships  were  British.  The  custom* 
duties  in  1873  amounted  to  £329,175.  Christiania  is  in 
steam  communication  with  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen, 
Liibeck,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Hull,  as 
weU  as  with  various  places  on  the  fiord,  and  all  the  ports 
of  Norway.  The  towii  is  healthy  and  has  an  excelleni 
supply  of  good  water.  In  winter  its  average  temperaturt 
is  23°  Fahr.,  iu  summer  69°'9,  giving  an  average  for  tha 
year  of  4l°'4.  The  harbour  during  three  or  four  monthd 
of  the  year  is  ice-locked,  and  ships  then  lie  at  Drobak, 
about  18  miles  south  of  the  town.  The  population,  which 
in  1812  did  not  exceed  10,000.  had  in  1835  reached 
21,757;  and  at  the  end  of  1873  it  waa  72.725  or.  with 
that  of  the  suburbs,  about  83,000. 


CHRISTIANITY 


CHEISTIANTTY  is  derived  from  the  adjective  Ch-istiav, 
which  is  formed  from  the  name  Xpiords,  the  Anointed, 
and  means  the  religion  introduced  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
communicated  by  Him  to  His  circle  of  followers. 

The  Christian  religion  is  the  result  of  two  factors, 
neither  of  which  can  be  omitted  if  a  true  description  is  to 
be  given.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  objective  element, 
which  consists  in  the  manifestation  and  revelatiou  of  God 
to  His  people  for  the  purpose  of  salvation  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  there  is  the  subjective  element,  which  cnusists 
in  the  appropriation  of  this  manifestation  aud  what  it 
implies  by  man  through  faith.  Both  elements  euter  into 
and  form  the  constituent  elements  of  a  new  life,  which  all 
Christians  share  in  common,  and  which  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  This  common  life  of  Jesus  and  His  people 
has  many  ways  by  which  it  can  make  itself  seen  and 
.  kooTQ.     Christian?  have  from  the  beginning  exercised  no 


small  influence  upon  the  ordioary  political  and  moral  lif« 

of  the  world.  They  have  been  able  to  etfect  changes  in 
geueraDy  received  moral  ideas  and  maxims.  They  have 
altered  the  course  and  character  of  legislation.  They  have 
introduced  new  oiiinions  and  beliefs.  They  have  formed 
fellowships  for  worship,  built  places  of  meeting,  held 
couuclIs  and  assemblies,  aud  in  many  ways  given  evidenca 
of  their  presence  and  power  in  the  world.  But  it  miut 
always  be  remembered  that  Christianity  ia  neither  the 
church  simjily,  nor  theology,  nor  Christian  ethics.  It  is 
more  than  all  these  put  together.  The  common  life  of  Jesus 
and  His  people,  which  is  the  core  of  Christianity,  manifest* 
itself  in  an  outward  visible  organi2ation  for  the  purpose  of 
worship,  which  is  commonly  caUed  the  church  (see 
Chuech).  But  this  worship  is  not  Christianity;  still  less 
are  the  various  institutions  and  ceremonies  according  ta* 
which  worship  is  carried  ou.^ 
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Christianity  cannot  help  (lowerfully  affecting  the  whole 
of  the  intellectual  side  of  man's  life.  The  sjniitual  events 
on  which  it  rests  must  have  their  rationale,  and  the  sjiiritual 
forces  which  course  through  it  must  have  their  rule,  and 
man  must  more  or  less  comjirehend  them,  and  assimilate 
them.  The  Lhristiau  cannot  lielj)  having  a  very  diiiereut 
idea  of  God  from  that  held  by  Aristotle  or  Tlatu.  The 
Cliristiau  regards  fin  as  something  which  affects  the  whole 
hnumii  race,  while  the  jiagan  believes  it  to  be  the  mistake 
01  mi.-fortur.o  of  individuals.  Christianity  cannot  help 
renjoulding  the  beliefs  and  opinions  of  mankind,  but 
theology  and  Christianity  are  two  very  different  things. 

The  Christian  is  moved  by  moral  impulwes  and  guided  by 
moral  princijjles  which  ore  peculiar  to  hiiaself.  He  cannot 
look  on  mairiage,  for  example,  from  either  the  purely 
economic  or  the  purely  sensuous  point  of  view.  He  cannot 
help  reoiganiiing  the  scheme  of  virtues,  and  giving  to  the 
principle  of  love  a  preeminence  which  it  has  not  in  pagan 
ethici.  Chri.«tianity  cannot  help  putting  a  new  face  on 
morality,  but  Cliristian  ethics  and  Christinnityare  still  not; 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

Christianity  includes  all  these  and  much  more  besides." 
It  is  nothing  lecs  than  the  whole  round  of  human  life  in 
nl!  its  various  depaitments  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  and 
illumined  and  dominated  by  the  divine  love  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  pre.-'tnee  of  Je.sus  among  His  people 
and  all  that  is  implied  in  such  a  presence. 

The  close  and  inseparable  connection  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  Christianity,  which  is  implied  in  the  name,  and 
which  study  only  makes  more  and  more  evident,  ijroduces 
the  inevitable  consequence  that  our  view  of  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  Christianity  must  depend  on  the  answer 
which  we  give  to  the  (iue.4ion  which  Jesus  himself  put  to 
His  disciiiles — "AVboni  do  ye  say  that  I,  the  Sou  of  man, 
am  W  There  are  difi'ereut  theories  of  Christianity,  because 
there  are  different  theoiies  of  Cliri.^t,  and  in  order  to  know 
liow  various  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  arise 
it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  various  views  which 
men  have  held  and  hold  about  the  nature  and  work  of 
Christ.  For  examiile,  different  theories  of  Christianity 
arise  when  we  ask  what  was  the  relation  existing  between 
Jesns  and  what  went  before  Him,  what  was  the  relation 
in  which  Jesns  stood  to  His  contemjioraries  and  His  im- 
mediate followers,  what  is  the  connection  which  subsisted 
between  Je.sus  and  the  future.  All  these  inquiries  reveal 
different  theories  about  the  nature  and  work  of  Christ, 
which  are  reproduced  in  different  theories  of  the  essential 
nature  of  Christianity,  and  emible  men  whose  opinions 
and  principles  are  widely  different  to  call  themselves,  to 
their  own  satisfaction  at  least.  Christians. 

Jesus  Christ  claimed  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  the 
past  history  of  that  people  among  whom  Ho  was  born.  In 
His  teaching  He  put  himself  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  declared  that  He  came  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  Christianity,  therefore,  however  it  bo  exiilained, 
has  a  close  connection  with  Judaism,  and  the  religion  of 
Jesus  cannot  bo  considered  without  regard  to  the  religion 
of  Moses.  This  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  however 
variously  the  relation  between  the  two  may  bo  explained. 
Criticism  finds  an  ample  confirmation  of  the  clainis  of 
Christ  in  the  intimate  connection  in  which  His  teaching, 
life,  and  work  stand  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  past  life 
of  the  inspired  Hebrew  iwoiile.  The  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  economy,  with  its 
prophecy, priesthood, and  kingHhii>,is  recognized  assummed 
up  in  the  person  and  work  ""f  Christ.  The  Old  Testament, 
which  without  Christ  is  but  a  gollection  of  sacred  books 
written  at  different  times  and  in  various  manners,  is  re- 
garded when  looked  at  through  Christ  as  an  harmonious 
■whole  of  °ii*jcip8tory  revelation.     Indred.  one  oi  lue  caiei  | 


differences  which  critical  apologetic  finds  between  the  .Old 
Testament  and  other  so-called  sacred  books  is,  that  Christ  is 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  no  other  scrip- 
tures have  such  a  conclubion.  Uut  all  this  implies  that 
Christianity  is  a  development  from  Judaism,  and  that  our 
idea  of  the  one  will  bo  modified  by  our  conception  of  the 
other.  Those  who  refuse  to  admit  that  Judaism  is  more 
than  one  of  the  many  natural  religions  of  mankind  can 
hardly  admit  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  or 
regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  outcome,  perhaps 
the  highest  outcome  possible,  of  that  side  in  man's  nature 
which  has  been  called  by  some  the  rfeligious  facultj'. 
Those  who  attempt  to  derive  Mosaic  institutions  from 
Egypt,  who  seek  the  bads  of  Hebrew  prophecy  in  epileptic 
tendencies,  and  see  nothing  in  the  theocratic  idea  which 
was  not  suggested  by  ordinary  kingshi]i,  cannot  have  muc4i 
difficulty  in  analyzing  Christianity  into  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  Afe  religious  sentiment  aided  by  a  somewhat 
extravagant  enthusiasm.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,'  wh' 
find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  assumptions,  and  to  gt. 
over  the  innumerable  difficulties  attending  the  naturalist 
theory  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  history  of  tb 
Hebrew  people,  find  in  Christianity  something  different  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from  all  natural  religions. 
Modern  criticism  even  of  the  negative  kind  often  indirectly 
supports  the  supernaturalist  theory  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  Christianity,  for  its  fundamental  maxim,  that  witters 
cannot  rise  higher  than  their  source,  has  proved  the 
impossibility  of  explaining  away  Old  Testament  institutions 
and  New  Testament  truths  into  merely  the  natural  outccmr 
of  the  religions  faculties  of  a  peculiar  people.  It  ha_ 
proved  that  the  Old  Testament  religion  contains  materials 
which  were  not  got  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with 
other  nations,  and  which  did  not  arise  naturally  from  the 
geographical  position  or  the  ethnographical  characteristica 
of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  has  shown  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment leligiou  was  not  a  natural  stream  gathered  from  many 
a  smaller  rill,  but  came  forth  gushing,  like  the  water  of 
Hebrew  history,  from  the  Eock  which  contained  it ;  and 
in  doing  so  it  has  given  its  testimony  to  the  altogether 
unique  and  supernatural  character  of  Christianity. 

The  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  contemporaries,  and  of  His  The  reU 
d!sci))les  and  their  writings  to  the  founders  of  the  various  t'o"  of 
ethnic  religions,  is  another  point  whence  proceed  various  °' '""'^ 
views  of  the  nature  of  Christianity.  The  old  deist  view,  j«,rarie«, 
adopted  and  intensified  by  the  Encyclopedists,  that  Jesns 
was  a  charlatan,  that  His  disciples  were  partly  cheats  and 
I'artly  dujies,  and  that  Christianity  was  founded  in  fraud 
and  perpetuated  by  deceit,  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
disappeared.  But  many  believe  that  Chii.'-tianity  is  only 
one  of  the  many  religions  which  are  all  of  them  true 
though  none  of  them  contain  the  whole  truth.  The 
modern  notion  of  evolution  Las  been  called  in  to  enforce 
this  view,  and  Christianity  is  explained  to  be  the  most 
perfe^:t  development  yet  reached  by  the  religious  spirit  of 
mankind  ;  while  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament  writings  are  explained  on  the  same  principle. 
On  theories  of  this  kind  Christianity  is  the  prcductiou  of 
the  natural  forces  of  the  period  which  gave  birth  to  it,  and 
contains  nothing  which  cannot  bo  traced  back  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  conditions  of  humanity. 
All  such  theories  commonly  rest  on  the  genernl  jufnciple 
that  the  supernatural  is  inipossible.  and  that  whatever 
involves  a  miracle  is  ipm  facto  incredible,  and  then  proceed 
by  means  of  some  special  principle  to  exjilain  the  presence 
of  facts  which  seem  to  imply  the  suiiernatural.  (See 
article  Aroi.ooKTics.)  These  principles  are  u>-cd  to  explain 
not  so  much  the  origin  of  Christianity  itself  as  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
pruuuctiou  of  the  scheme  of  doctrine  and  morals  therein 
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contained.  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  of  -these  theories 
is  that  cluster  which  has  been  produced  by  the  writers  of 
the  Tubingen  school,  who  have  suggested  the  general 
method  which  has  been  almost  universally  followed  by 
anti-supernaturalist  writers.  The  method  is  by  an 
ingenious  negative  criticism  to  separate  between  the  original 
elements  of  Christianity  as  these  were  present  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  and  communicated  by  Him  to  His  disciples,  and 
those  elements  which  were  afterwards  added  by  more  philo- 
sophical adherents,  and  to  explain  how,  out  of  the  conflict 
between  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  Judaism  and  anti- 
Judaism,  the  various  and  conflicting  elements  at  last  settled 
into  a  somewhat  harmonious  whole.  By  this  ingenious 
method  Jesus  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
not  much  more  noticeable  than  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  what  grew 
out  of  that  religion  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  influences 
of  Boman  civilization,  Greek  philosophy,  and  Eastern 
theosophy.  Such  theories  are  unsupported  by  external, 
and  rest  confessedly  on  internal  evidence.  The  weakness 
of  internal  evidence  when  unsupported  by  external  is 
well  known,  and  in  this  case  the  internal  evidence  is  any- 
thing but  strong.  There  are  many  serious  objections  to  be 
taken  to  the  Tiibingen  hypotheses  (see  article  Bible)  merely 
aa  hypotheses,  and  these  difficulties  are  so  great  that  it  is 
almost  evident  the  hypotheses  would  never  have  been  put 
forward  unless  the  anti-supernaturalist  idea  of  Christianity 
had  been  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  supernatural  be  admitted  these 
various  hypotheses,  while  they  suggest  some  difiiculties 
which  have  not  yet  been  solved,  will  be  found  to  bo  at 
variance  with  the  plain  results  both  of  externsl  and  iuter- 
(al  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  believe  in  the  supernatural 
take  a  different  view  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  con- 
temporaries. He  was  no  mere  Jewish  rabbi,  but  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  and  did  what  never  man  did.  He 
was  the  manifestation  of  God,  and  came  to  give  by  His 
presence,  person,  and  work,  as  weU  as  by  what  He  said, 
the  fuU  revelation  of  God.  He  was  while  on  earth  the 
centre  of  the  world's  history,  to  whom  all  had  looked 
forward,  to  whom  all  look  back.  And  Christianity  is  not 
the  simple  product  of  the  contemporary  philosophical  and 
religious  systems,  but  is  the  embodiment  of  the  unique 
appearanee  and  work  of  Christ. 

The  relation  in  which  Christianity  stands  to  the  future 
is  also  a  basis  on  which  various  views  of  its  nature  have 
been  rested,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  peculiar  powers 
of  diffusion  and  propagation  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess. 
Anti-snpematuralists  consider  Christianity  to  be  merely  a 
moral  force,  acting  through  mere  moral  enlightenment ;  but 
this  has  already  been  suflBciently  dwelt  ipon.  There  are, 
however,  what  may  be  called  two  Christian  views  of  the 
modus  propagundi  of  Christianity,  which  produce  two  of  the 
real  nature  of  Christianity  itself.  This  difference  of  view 
is  best  seen  in  the  variety  of  answers  given  to  the  question 
how  Christianity  subsisted  after  the  departure  of  Christ, 
and  how  it  subsists  now  from  age  to  age,  a  more  or  less 
compact  organic  life  in  the  world.  The  various  answers 
given  may  be  roughly  placed  in  two  classes  as  they  lay 
stress  on  the  spiritual  or  the  mechanical  side  of  the  process, 
and  enlarge  on  the  spiritual  or  the  mechanical  influences  at 
work.  Those  who  take  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual 
view  of  Christianity  hold  that  it  was  sustained  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ  by  the  mission  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  presence  and  influence  enable  it  to  go  on 
from  age  to  age,  spreading  in  the  world  and  developing 
according  to  the  law:s  of 'its  growth.  And  they  believe 
that  as  the  chief  result  of  Christ's  work  consisted  in  a 
change  of  moral  relation  betwaen  God  »nd  those  for  whom 


Christ  died,  the  spread  and  permanence  of  Christianity 
is  purely  moral,  and  manifests  itself  mainly  in  a  change  ut 
wiLL  Of  course  all  this  takes  place  in  special  ways  and  by 
appropriate  means.  These  means  are  called  the  means  of 
grace,  and  are  usually  held  to  be  the  Word,  Sacrameua<, 
and  Prayer;  but  it  is  always  to  be  understood  that  aU  such 
means  are  secondary  or,  subordinate,  and  that  the  primary 
means  of  grace  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  works  througli 
these  subordinate  means,  but  may  and  does  work  in  other 
ways.  It  is  always  understood  that  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  cannot  be  limited  to  special  actions  nor  confined  by 
mechanical  laws.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  look  at 
Christianity  from  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  point 
of  view  are  inclined  to  lay  stress  upon  the_  means  by  which 
the  Spirit  works.  They  do  not  ignore  the  mission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  nor  His  work,  but  are  apt  to  say  that  He 
works  only  in  certain  prescribed  ways,  and  through  one  set 
of  means,  and  the  tendency  is  to  lay  almost  exclusive  stress 
on  one  set  of  subordinate  means — the  Sacraments,  and  to 
represent  that  the  persistence  and  spread  of  Christianity 
depend  upon  the  constancy  and  correctness  of  sacra- 
mental ceremonies. 

These  opposite  views  of  the  nature  of  Christianity 
depend  upon  differences  of  dogmatic  conception  which  may 
be  briefly  indicated.  All  through  the  one  view,  a  chanj^e 
in  the  relationship  between  God's  will  and  mau'e  will  is 
held  to  be  the  fundamental  result  which  flows  from  tli« 
work  of  Christ.  All  through  the  other  view  man's  nature 
rather  than  man's  wUl  is  considered,  and  the  result 
of  Christ's  work  is  looked  on  rather  as  a  process  witUin 
homau  nature  than  as  a  change  in  moral  relations  between 
man  and  God.  In  this  way  the  progress  of  Christianity  ii 
looked  on  as  the  gradual  semi-physical  impregnation  ot 
human  nature  by  the  nature  of  Christ,  a  prolongation  of  the 
Incarnation  rather  than  a  development  of  the  consequences 
of  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  to  be  produced  by  keeping 
Christ  incarnate  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  impregnat- 
ing mankind  by  means  of  Transubstantiation  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  altar.  The  one  view  is  the  view  of 
churches  which  have  accepted  the  Reformation,  the  other 
is  that  of  churches  which  have  not. 

These  various  conceptions  of  Christianity  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  the  views  which  are  held  by  the  partisans  of 
each  concerning  the  relations  between  Christianity  and  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  and  Christianity  cannot  be  separated, 
but  different  opinions  may  be  and  have  been  held  about 
the  relation  in  which  the  two  stand  to  each  other.  On 
the  one  hand  -naturalists,  and  those  who  take  the 
mechanical  view  of  Christianity,  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
Bible  chiefly  as  a  compendium  of  abstract  truths,  which 
may  be  condensed  into  dogmas  and  summarized  in  creeds  ; 
while  those  who  take  the  spiritual  view  of  Christianity 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  medium  which  reveals  God  and 
His  gracious  dealings  personally  to  the  believing  reader  or 
hearer.  To  the  one  the  Bible  is  a  quarry  of  doctrines  to 
be  rationaUy  criticized  or  implicitly  accepted  when  once 
stamped  as  genuine  by  the  church,  to  the  other  it  is  above 
all  things  a  means  of  grace  which  the  most  ignorant  can 
use  and  profit  by.  To  the  naturalist  the  Bible  has  been 
formed  by  the  church,  it  is  simply  the  natural  production 
of  the  minds  of  those  who  formed  the  old  Jewish  and  the 
early  Christian  communities,  and  grew  to  be  whai  it  is 
without  the  aid  of  superhuman  intervention.  To  those 
who  have  adopted  a  mechanical  view  ef  Christianity  tho 
Bible  is  also  the  product  of  the  church,  but  of  the  supet- 
natural  power  in  the  church,  and  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is 
because  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  church.  To  those  who 
take  the  spiritual  view  of  the  'nature  of  Christianity,  the 
Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  and  always  has  been  the 
formative  power  in  the  churcti  and  that  round  which  the 
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church  gathei-4  itself,  for  it  is  the  presence  of  God  speaking 
to  His  people. 

Both  naturalists  and  those  who  hold  a  mechanical 
theory  of  Christianity  agree  in  holding  that  there  is  an 
external  sort  of  development  in  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
church  can  go  beyond  the  yible,  whereas  those  who  hold 
the  spiritual  view  of  Christianity  deny  both  ther^o  positions. 
Naturalists  hold  that  one  part  of  the  Bible  is  beyond  the 
nther,  and  since  the  Bible  is  simply  the  outcome  of  mau'a 
religious  thoughts  and  feelings  in  certain  ages  and  places, 
they  believe  that  men  now  may  give  utterance  to  thoughts 
and  sentiments  which  in  depth  of  fi-eling  and  insight  may 
surpass  those  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  Tubingen 
theologians,  for  example,  believe  that  the  New  Testament 
is  a  series  of  deposits  of  religious  truth,  in  which  the  truths 
taught  by  Jesus  are  supplemented  by  the  teachings  of  His 
disciples,  by  the  le.-isons  of  Paul,  aud  by  the  theories  of 
Christians  educated  in  the  piiiloso|)hy  of  Greece  ;  while  Dr 
Newman  considers  that  the  church,  in  virtue  of  a  super- 
natural gift  bestowed  uj)on  her,  can  add  to  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Bible  according  to  certain  well-defined 
lines  of  development.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  held 
the  spiritual  view  of  Christianity  believe  that  the  church 
can  never  go  beyond  the  Bible,  aud  that  progress  in 
Christian  theology  means  greater  insight  into  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  the  Bible  and  greater  power  to  interpret 
the  supernatural  facts  and  forces  made  known  therein. 

The  various  theories  differ  also  in  the  closeness  of  con- 
nection which  they  think  subsists  between  Christianity  and 
the  Bible.  The  naturalist  aud  those  who  put  the  church 
ubove  the  Bible  as  the  formative  power  in  Christianity 
both  make  the  relation  between  Christianity  and  the  Bible 
a  purely  intellectual  one,  whereas  those  v.lio  hold  by  the 
spiritual  view  make  the  Bible  a  means  of  grace  and  not 
merely  the  quarry  whence  to  hew  theological  dogmas.  But 
the  naturalist  agrees  with  spiritual  Christians  in  maintain- 
ing the  authoritative  character  of  the  Bible,  while  the 
mechanical  Christian  sets  the  Bible  aside  when  it  does  not 
ngree  with  church  tradition.  With  the  naturalist,  how- 
ever, the  Bible  is  authoritative  because  it  is  the  only  set  of 
documents  which  tell  him  about  Christianity  in  its  primitive 
state.  It  is  authoritative  because  it  is  the  only  witness  to 
the  historical  facts  of  Christianity,  not  because  it  is  to  bo 
a  law  to  him.  To  the  spiritual  Christian,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bible  is  authoritative  because  it  is  a  revelation  of 
those  spiritual  forces  and  a  record  of  those  spiritual  events 
on  which  Christianity  still  depends,  and  which  teach  him 
the  way  of  salvation. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Christianity  claims  to  be  no  mere  social 
revolution  or  natural  step  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 
It  is  a  religion  whose  sources  are  not  to  be  found  within 
man's  nature  but  outside  of  it  in  the  saving  revelation  of 
Cod  in  Christ,  aud  Jesus  is  thus  the  author  and  giver  of 
an  eternal  life  which  spreads  itself  and  is  maintained,  not 
by  mechanical  contrivance,  but, by  the  living  Spirit  of  God 
entering  into  human  history,  and  building  on  the  basis  of 
reconciliation  a  kiugdom  of  God  which  is  both  huniau  aud 
divije,  and  which  comes  and  comes  again  and  again  in 
wave  after  wave  of  developing  completion  until  the  will  of 
God  u  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

Christianity  begail  its  career  in  the  world  at  a  time 
singularly  propitious  both  politically,  socially,aud  religiously 
for  the  advent  of  a  new  universal  and  spiritual  religion. 

Even  apart  from  the  entrance  of  Christianity  the  reign 
of  Augustus  over  the  whole  Koman  empire  was  ou  epoch- 
making  period.  Never  before  had  the  various  races  of 
mankind  been  united  wider  one  universal  empire  which 
promised  to  be  permanent.  For  the  Homan  power  was 
different  frovn  the  governments  of  Asiatic  adventurers  and 
Greek  warriors.     Where  Rome  planted  her  foot  was  fated 


to  remain  Bonian.  The  ancient  Asiatic  empire?  had  been 
for  the  most  part  the  creation  of  victorious  generals,  and 
had  been  kept  in  life  only  by  a  tolerably  rapid  succession 
of  dynasties ;  their  power  seemed  to  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  individual  ruler.  Aud  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
while  more  enduring,  was  nut  coherent.  But  from  the 
beginning  of  her  conquests  the  spirit  of  Borne  herself 
seemed  always  to  be  greater  than  the  rigour  and  ability  of 
her  generals  and  rulers,  and  she  alone  of  empires  seemed 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  precarious  stability  of  government 
ensured  by  regular  dynastic  succession.  "  The  Romans 
conquered  like  savages. but  ruled iike  philosophic  statesmen, 
till,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic-  from  the  shores 
of  Britain  and  the  borders  of  the  German  forests  to  the 
sands  of  the  African  desert,  the  whole  Western  world  was 
consolidated  into  one  great  commonwealth,  united  by  bonds 
of  law  aud  government,  by  facilities  of  communication  and 
commerce,  and  by  the  general  dissemination  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages."  The  world  had  a  centre  «s  it  never 
had  before,  and  the  golden  threads  of  well-established 
government  connected  all  the  world  with  Rome.  Beads 
were  made  connecting  Pome  with  the  remotest  countries, 
and  a  system  of  posts  established  which  provided  for  easy 
communication  with  the  capital.  Jlilitary  colonies  carried 
Roman  usages  and  manners,  civilization  and  privileges,  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire.  Magnificent  cities 
were  built  in  such  outlying  dependencies  as  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Germany.  The  arts  and  civilization  were  gradually 
extending  their  dominion  and  subjugating  the  most  distant 
and  most  desolate  places.  To  all  this  Augustus  added  a 
more  perfectly  devised  centralization  which  made  the 
empire  a  more  compact  whole,  so  that  any  new  influence 
made  its  throbs  felt  from  centre  to  extremities  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  time.  The  world  was  made  ready  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  spread  of  opinions  as  it  had  never  been 
before,  and  for  becoming  spell-bound  by  invisible  spiritual 
laws  like  those  which  Christian  morality  weaves  around  its 
disciples.  The  time  of  Augustus,  if  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  visible 
earthly  dominion,  was  also  the  beginning  of  its  permanent 
establishment  on  earth  in  a  purely  invisible  way,  when  its 
policy,  statesmanship,  and  legislation  were  to  pass  into  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  become  part  of  their  lives  so 
long  as  the  world  endured. 

Socially^  too,  the  world  was  wonderfully  ripe  for  the 
entrance  and  spread  of  a  universal  religion.  Slavery  it  is 
true  flourished,  aud  there  were  conquerors  and  conquered, 
privileged  aud  unprivileged  classes.  But  the  beginning 
had  already  been  made  of  that  lavish  distribution  of  Roman 
citizenship  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  common  political 
life  throughout  the  empire. 

The  religious  character  of  the  times  was  also  marrellously 
adapted  for  furthering  the  advance  of  Christianity.  The 
old  national  creeds  were  fast  disappearing,  and  were  bein_g 
submerged  in  the  vast  cosmopolitan  religion  of  Rome.  It 
was  the  wise  custom  of  copquering  Rome  to  do  nothing  tt> 
disturb  the  religions  of  the  peoples  subdued  by  her  armies, 
and  commonly  the  principal  deities  of  the  conquered  uationa 
were  added  to  the  overcrowded  pantheon  of  Rome.  Tlii's 
religious  tolerance  or  indifference  gradually  began  to  eat 
the  heart  out  of  paganism,  and  all  over  the  civilized  worhl 
the  pagan  creeds  sat  lightly  on  their  worshippers.  Tl'.» 
various  deities  were  looked  ou  as  interchangeable  manifest<<- 
tions  of  a  supreme  fate-power  who  reigned  alone  in  the 
invisible  world,  while  in  this  visible  earth  the  genius  ot 
Rome  seemed  to  be  the  one  object  of  worship.  The  oW 
national  religions  with  their  well-defined  outlines  and  limitis 
were  being  gradually  effaced,  and  men  were  longing  foi 
some  religion  which,  while  it  had  the  universal  charact-ar 
which  the  times  required,  should  have  more  individuality  aud 
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per:30ual  power  m  it-  tliau  were  supplied  by  the  thoughts  of 
a  supreme  spiritual  fate,  or  by  the  mere  materialist  coucep- 
tdou  of  the  geuiud  of  Rome.  And  all  this  bred  a  thirst  for 
information  about  sacred  things  whichi  was  unknown  in 
earlier  times.  The  claims  of  conflicting  religions  were 
philosophically  discussed,  and  amid  all  the  gross  materialism 
of  the  period  there  were  longings  for  some  deeper,  truer 
religion  than  amy  they  had  known.  These  longings  were 
further  stimulated  by  tTie  gradual  but  almost  universal 
advance  of  new  religious  ideas  comiug  from  the  far  East, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  science  and 
philosophy.  In  the  5  th  century  before  our  era  the  vast 
Buddhist  movement  had  overspread  aU  the  East  frum 
Thibet  to  Ceylon,  and  .the  Greek  and  Roman  conquests 
in  A.8ia  brought  Europe  within  the  intoxicating  influence 
of  its  subtle  religious  ideas.  This  strange  Eastern 
theosophy,  which  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  our  era 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Guosticism,  had  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  old  religions  of  the  West,  which  seemed  to 
dissolve  under  its  touch.  Everywhere  in  the  art  and 
literature  of  the  period  we  find  its  prevalence  in  the  West 
during  the  age  of  Augustas  and  his  successors.  It 
insensibly  undermined  the  beauteous  sensuous  mythology  of 
Greece  and  the  harder  sterner  religion  of  Rome,  and 
substituted  for  them  a  religion  iu  which,  if  fear  was  the 
prevailing  emotion,  worshippers  still  felt  that  there  was 
more  spirituality  and  greater  claims  to  universality  than 
their  old  national  religions  could  give.  And  thus  the 
gradual  defacement  of  old  religious  outlines,  the  stipiulation 
of  strange  cravings  to  know  the  mysteries  of  nature  aud  of 
worahip,  and  the  longing  for  rest  iu  a  universal  religion  of 
deliverance  prepared  the  world  for  the  coming  and  spread 
of  the  reHgion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  great  problem  Christianity  had  to  face  and  to  solve 
was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  one  involving  a 
number  of  side  issues  which  greatly  perplexed  the  early 
church.  The  practical  side  of  the  problem  as  it  met  the 
early  ChristiaiLs  may  be  put  thus  : — How  could  Christi- 
anity, which  was  rooted  iu  Judaism,  be  at  the  same  time 
8  religion  equally  open  to  Jew  aud  Gentile ;  how  could 
the  exclusiveness  of  Judaism  and  the  utter  want  of  esclu- 
siveness  in  Christianity  be  reconciled  with  each  other?  And 
the  solution  of  this  problem  brought  the  early  Christians 
into  conflicts  of  a  special  kind  with  the  government  aud 
philosophy  of  the  times. 

When  Jesus  proclaimed  His  mission,  aud  when  He  sent 
forth  His  disciples  on  preaching  tours  to  make  knowu 
himself  and  His  work,  we  find  the  phrase  "kingdom  of 
heaven  "  perpetually  occurring ;  aud  it  was  this  phrase  and 
what  it  suggested  that  brought  the  early  Christians  face  to 
face  with  the  great  problem  they  had  to  solve.  When 
Jesus  announced  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  His 
message  was  quite  intelligible  to  His  Jewish  audiences. 
The  phrase  was  sacred  and  familiar,  and  their  thoughts 
went  back  at  once  to  the  old  theocracy  of  Israel  And 
when  after  the  death  and  ascension  of  our  Lord,  His  Jewish 
believers  got  a  truer  and  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  still  the  idea  it  conveyed  bound 
Christianity,  with  bands  that  could  not  be  untied,  to 
Judaism,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  miraculous  life 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  ideal  Israel  long  expected  and 
long  announced.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
we  find  three  ideas  connected  with  the  thought  of  the 
kmgdom  of  God.  It  impbed  first  and  primarily  the  share 
in  the  inheritance  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  gave  to  His 
people  and  to  their  children ;  and  then  it  implied  security 
in  this  possession,  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  a  succession 
of  enemies,  and,  lastly,  the  possession  of  an  mward  spring  of 
covenant  life,  which  guaranteed  them  both  salvation  and 
possessioa     These  three   things  were   the  historical  uad 


material  basis  on  which  rested  the  whole  spiritaal  and 
prophetic  superstructure  of  the  ideal  kingdom  of  God, 
which  lay  eushrined  iu  the  heart  of  every  devout  Hebrew 
When  our  Lord  by  His  preaching,  by  His  life,  death, 
and  rising  again,  aud  by  His  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
gave  new  meanings  to  these  thoughts.  He  only  widened, 
deepened,  spiritualized,  and  gave  personal  point  and  ap- 
plication to  what  the  prophets  and  holy  meu  of  old  had 
already  declared.  And  when  He  aud  His  apostles  guided 
by  His  Spirit  taught  His  early  followers  that  His  kingdom 
of  God  meant  possession  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  God's 
grace,  aud  deliverance  from  sin,  death,  and  Satan,  and  a 
life  of  adopted  sonship  which  guaranteed  them  in  all  these 
blessings,  devout  Jews  could  feel  that  now  they  were  only 
learning  what  the  prophets  had  taught,  and  they  rejoiced 
iu  the  thoroughgoing  oneness  which  existed  between  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  proclaimed  in  the  Old  Testament  an  J 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  Jesus  prejched.  But  if  ik 
was  a  sine  qua  iion  that  Christianity  should  spring  out  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  aud  be  identical  in  aU 
essentials  with  the  Old  Testament  church,  it  was  no  less 
necessary  that  it  should  be  now  a  religion  for  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews,  and  here  the  difficulty  emerged.  Could  the 
old  Jewish  church  be  carried  over  into  the  Christian  church 
if  all  that  outwardly  distinguished  it  were  abolished ) 
Could  the  continuity  be  preserved  if  the  ceremonies  and 
restrictions  which  made  up  the  visible  life  of  the  Old 
Testament  worship  were  no  longer  to  be  observed  ?  Would 
not  the  Old  Testament  church  be  entirely  destroyed  and 
the  continuity  between  it  and  the  New  Testament  church 
be  done  away  with  if  the  Old  Testament  ceremonial  Ian 
was  abandoned  !  So  long  as  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  were  Jews  only  or  Gentiles  who  had  become 
proselytes  the  difficulty  was  not  felt  The  Christians  had 
not  openly  broken  with  .Judaism,  and  were  acknowledged 
even  by  their  Jewish  opponents  to  be  a  Jewish  sect, — a 
sect  everywhere  spoken  against  it  is  true,  but  still  a  sect 
just  as  the  Sadducees  were  a  sect.  But  whenever  Gentilef 
•who  were  not  proselytes  became  believers  then  a  fierc9 
struggle  arose  between  those  who  thought  that  the  con- 
tinuity between  the  Old  Testament  and  Christianity  could 
not  be  kept  up  unless  it  were  visibly  perpetuated  in  those 
observances  which  distinguished  the  Jewish  religion  from 
aU  others,  and  those  who  were  contented  with  a  continuity 
which  was  more  of  the  spirit  than  of  the  letter  and  the 
form.  The  practical  shape  which  the  struggle  at  firsi 
assumed  was,  whether  Gentiles  could  be  Christians  without 
first  becoming  proselytes,  and  whether  Jewish  Christians 
mustcease  to  be  believers  if  they  associated  with  Gentiles  whc 
had  not  been  circumcised,  and  had  not  rendered  themselves 
servants  to  the  law  of  Moses.  To  understand  the  difficulty 
rightly  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  difficulty 
arose  the  New  Testament  canon  was  not  in  existence,  and 
the  church  had  to  be  guided  mainly  by  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  and  the  memory  of  Jesus  preserved  by  the 
apostles.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  advanced  by  critica 
of  the  Tiibingen  school,  it  seems  evident  that  the  apostles 
one  and  all  in  their  letters  to  the  church  faithfully  foUowed 
out  the  solution  which  Christ's  discourses  gave.  In  these 
discourses  our  Lord  carefully  distinguished  between  the  per- 
manent and  the  temporary  elements  in  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  and  assumed  that  His  office  as  Messiah  gave 
him  fuU  authority  to  abolish  or  alter  the  latter.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  permanent  parts  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy were  the  various  modes  of  expressing  that  love  to  Goi"" 
and  to  man  which  He  declared  to  be  the  sum  of  the  la^- 
and  the  propTiets.  These  were  unalterable,  but  any  change 
might  be  made  in  the  subordinate  and  temporary  elements, 
if  only  this  great  prmciple  was  more  fully  and  better  ex- 
pressed by  the  change.     This  leading  thought  Christ  used 
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as  much  to  detect  and  condemn  false  developments  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  {e.g.,  Pharisaism)  as  to  test  its  true  develop- 
•neat  in  Christianity.  The  apostles  of  Jesus  carried  out 
the  principles  of  their  Master.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  the 
epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  of  the  idea  that  sal  ra- 
tion and  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  could  only  be 
obtained  by  those  who  were  first  Jews  and  then  Christian?. 
There  is  no  statement,  for  example,  that  Gentiles  must  be 
circumcised  before  they  can  be  baptized.  On  the  contrary, 
James  speaks  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  Peter 
and  John  have  expressions  equally  strong.  Within  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  circle  everything  goes  to  show 
that  the  church  was  taught  from  the  beginning  that 
Christianity  was  not  to  be  coufined  within  the  limits  of 
natural  or  adopted  Jewish   nationality. 

But  when  wo  turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  especially  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,'  we  find  that  the  apostolic  solution  of  the  diOS- 
culty  was  not  acceptable  to  the  eajly  Jewish  Christians, 
and  was  not  accepted  by  many  of  them.  We  even  find 
that  the  practice  of  members  of  jthe  apostolic  circle  was  not 
always  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  they  had 
enounced  in  accordance  with  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  There  was  a  strong  ultra-Jewish  party  in  the 
early  Christian  church,  which  was  able  in  some  measure  to 
control  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  themselves.  And  this 
was  what  was  to  be  expected.  Men  who  had  been  trained 
in  Judaism,  where  the  connection  between  religion  and  poli- 
tics was  80  very  close,  whose  religious  thoughts  were  always 
expressed  in  outward  ordinances,  could  scarcely  avoid  insist- 
ing upon  some  visible  connection  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  They  could  not  see  that  Christianity  was 
the  completion  of  Judaism  if  the  practices  of  the  Mosaic 
economy  were  uot  kept  up.  Thus  we  find  at  least  two 
parties,  a  Judaiziug  and  a  Gentile  party,  in  the  early 
church.  At  first  the  Jewish  party  was  so  strong  as  to 
force  a  compromise  upou  the  leaders  of  the  Gentile  church, 
and  require  that  every  Gentile  Christian  should  at  least 
become  a  proselyte  of  the  gate  by  abstaining  from  things 
offered  to  idols,  from  things  strangled,  from  blood,  and 
from  TTopvda  or  a  breach  of  the  Old  Testament  regulation 
about  marriage  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Jewish  Chri.stiaus 
were  required  to  keep  up  all  the  practices  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  more  especially  to  share  id  the  sacrificial 
worship  of  the  temple.  Afterwards  this  Jewish  party 
grow  weaker,  and  it  became  the  universal  belief  in  the 
early  churc'x  that  Christians  born  Jews  did  not  need  to 
observe  tho  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  or  to  share  in  the 
temple- worship,  and  that  ChrLstians  born  Gentilus  did  not 
require  to  show,  by  keeping  certain  Jewish  rtgulation.s,  that 
they  were  believers  in  a  creed  which  was  a  development  of 
Old  Testament  ideas.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  separated  the  Christian  Jews  who 
were  of  thp  sect  of  the  Pharisees  from  their  fellow  Christians, 
and  tho  tievere  persecution  of  Jewish  religion  and  rites 
which  followed  the  revolt  uilder  Bar  Cochba  sent  most  of 
them  over  into  tho  ranks  of  tho  Esseues,  and  thus  the 
Christian  church  was  left  in  peace  to  reconcile  its  intimate 
connection  with  Judaism  with  its  abandonment  of  Jewish 
ritual  on  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty.  But  in  solving 
the  problem  lie  early  Christian  church  was  scarcely  true  lo 
the  principles  of  its  Master.  In  order  to  defend  more  stren- 
uously their  separation  from  Judaism,  it  wa-s  customary  for 
tho  fathers  of  the  church  to  look  at  Christianity  as  supply- 
ing in  detail  all  that  Judaism  possessed,  and  this  led  them 
almost  as  far  from  tho  fundamental  principles  of  continuity 
laid  down  by  Christ  as  tho  old  Judaizers  had  gone.  They 
required  a  new  law  to  sot  over  against  tho  old  law  of 
Moses,  a  new  service  to  take  the  place  of  tho  temple  service 
of  the  Old  Te'itament,  a  new  daily  sacrifice,  "  the  now  law's 


new  oblation  "  instead  of  the  sacrifices  of  Moses,  a  new  ritual 
which  after  it  had  gradually  grown  complex  enough  was 
found  to  correspond  bit  by  bit  with  the  ritual  of  Jerusalem, 
and  a  new  priesthood  whose  functions  were  to  be  not  unlike 
the  duties  of  the  sons  A  Aaron.  In  church  traditions, 
a  ritual  of  worship,  and  a  service  of  priests,  they  found  the 
proof  of  their  relation  tu  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testameat, 
and  forgetting  the  unseen  continuity  of  sameness  of  spiritual 
principle,  found  a  consolation  in  a  fancied  similarity  in 
external  routine  of  worship.  In  this  way  early  Christianity 
succeeded  and  failed  in  realizing  to  herself  the  real  coil- 
tinuity  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Te.ita- 
ment  kingdoms  of  God. 

But  if  early  Christianity  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the 
Old  Testament  conception,  it  was  no  less  troubled  when  it 
came  to  work  out  this  New  Testament  thought  on  the 
broad  basis  prepared  for  it  by  the  existence  and  character 
of  the  Roman  empire.  There  were  difficulties  without  as 
well  as  difficulties  within.  Christians  are  men  with  bodies 
as  well  as  souls,  and  Christian  ideas  tend  to  take  sensible 
shape,  sometimes  false  and  sometimes  true  No  sooner 
had  Christianity  shaken  off  its  Jewish  thraldom  than  it 
seemed  eager  to  betake  itself  to  a  new  slavery — eager  to  lay 
down  the  kingdom  of  God  on  lines  already  furnished  by  tho 
government  of  pagan  Rome,  or  the  creeds  of  pagan  philo- 
sophy. At  all  events  we  can  trace  in  early  Christianity 
the  workings  of  two  subtle  influences,  the  one  of  which 
strove  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  material  and 
earthly  empire,  while  the  other  would  have  dissolved  it  into 
a  system  of  philosophy.  '  Tho  ecclesiastical  empire  ^of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  scholastic  theology  overthrown  at  the 
Great  Reformation  were  slowly  built  up  by  principles  which 
Christianity  almost  unconsciously  assumed  during  her  long 
struggle  with  pagan  Rome  and  with  pagan  philosophy. 

The  relation^  of  Rome  to  Christianity  was  very  peculiar. 
Both  aimed  at  world-wide  dominion,  and  the  one  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  polytheism,  while  the  other  forbade  is 
thtf  sternest  terms  all  idolatrous  worship.  The  Christians 
while  citizens  of  the  great  empire  which  ruled  the  world 
found  the  idolatry  which  they  hated  and  denounced  inter- 
woven inextricably  with  the  law  of  the  laud,  possession  of 
property,  social  observances,  and  public  ceremonies.  And 
Christianity  had  scarcely  emerged  from  Palestine  when  it 
found  itself  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  ctru^gle  with  the 
imperial  power  of  Rome  herself. 

The  uniform  policy  of  Rome  was  to  respect  the  laws  and  Roman 
the  religion  of  the  conquered  peoples  who  came  under  her  tivatmeac 
dominion.  The  lioman  system  of  jurisprudence,  it  is  true,  "'  f ''rts- 
was  extended  to  al(  parts  of  tho  empire,  and  capital  offences  "■""•*'• 
were  generally  tried  according  to  Roman  law  before  Roman 
tribunals  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  conquered  nations  lived 
under  their  own  laws  and  were  allowed  to  practise  their 
own  religions.  By  this  wise  policy  Rome  noConly  avoided 
stirring  up  religious  wars,  but  contrived  to  be  the  religious 
and  legal  as  well  as  political  centre  of  all  the  conquered 
tribes.  In  one  way  only  was  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
interfered  with,  when  the  worship  of  the  emperor  was  forced 
upon  all  his  subjects.  Whatever  motives  of  policy  urged 
this  haughty  indifference  to  all  creeds,  and  this  easy  tolera- 
tion of  every  form  of  pagan  faith,  they  were  in  reality 
founded  on  an  intense  belief  in  the  eternity  ind  almost 
divinity  of  Rome  it.self.  Rome  had  remained  lor  ages  and 
seemed  likely  to  endure  the  Eternal  City,  and  when  all  other 
feelings  of  reverence  had  fled,  the  heart  of  the  genuine 
Roman  was  full  of  awe  for  tho  majesty  and  might  of 
peronduring  Rome.  It  was  no  mere  servile  adulation  which 
led  to  the  deification  of  thd  emperors.  The  emperor  was 
God,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him  because  he  was 
th\)  visible  symbol  of  imperial  Rome  making  manifest  its 
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power  and  pertnaneace.  And  it  waa  a  real  feeling  of  wor- 
ship that  raised  in  every  house  the  altar  to  the  divus 
imperator,  add  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire, 
jostling  aside  its  myriad  creeds,  the  one  faith  in  Rome, 
in  its  power,  itd  eternity,  and  its  mysterious  strength. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  paganism  and  Rome  became  almost 
synonymous,  and  that  Christianity  and  Rome  were  foes 
from  the  first. 

Rome  never  treated  Christiauity  as  other  religions  were 
treated.  Gibbon  tells  us  that  the  Romans  were  already 
•  somewhat  intolerant  of  Judaism  and  extended  their  intol- 
erance to  the  new  Jewish  sect,  somewhat  more  intractable 
than  their  neighbours,  which  Christians  were  supposed  to 
be.  He  also  shows  that  Christians  who  had  neither  temples 
nor  synagogues  were  supposed  to  be  atheists,  and  so 
beyond  the  pale  of  toleration,  and  that  the  secret 
assemblies  of  Christians  were  supposed  to  have  a  hostile 
political  meaning.  But  something  more  is  required  to 
explain  the  uucompromising  hostility  of  Rome,  especially 
when  we  find  that  latterly  that  hostility  was  strongest 
under  the  greatest  and  noblest  emperors.  Since 
Roman  toleration  was  founded  on  public  policy,  there  was 
an  end  of  it  with  regard  to  a  religion  which  was  of  no 
use  in  curbing  a  conquered  people.  The  Christian  religion 
was  nova  and  itUcita  ;  it  was  not  a  national  religion  nor  a 
recognized  faith,  and  was  a  new  and  unaccountable  pheno- 
menon which  might  be,  and  most  probably  was,  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  sacred  state.  We  find,  too,  in  many 
of  Rome's  ablest  statesmen  a  strange  instinctive  dread  of 
Christianity.  They  made  inquiries  about  it  and  were 
watchful  of  it,  and  yet  could  get  no  real  insight  into  it. 
They  could  not  help  noticing  how  in  spite  of  edicts  and 
persecutions  Christianity  was  rapidly  increasing ;  they 
saw  how,  with  a  daring  which  to  them  was  simply 
inexplicable,  it  was  nothing  loath  to  match  itself  against 
the  power  of  Rome.  To  the  ears  of  these  dark  and  jealous 
emperore  came  tidings  of  Christianity  copying  the  jurisdio 
tion  of  Rome  in  its  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  land,  of 
its  success  in  the  large  towns  in  the  empire,  of  its  entrance 
into  the  army.  They  saw,  too,  what  Constantino  was  the 
first  to  make  use  of,  that  Christianity  acted  in  such  a  way 
upon  the  physical  frame  that  Christian  soldiers  were 
stronger  and  braver  than  their  fellows,  and  man  for  man 
and  battalion  for  battalion  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  pagans.  Above  all,  they  heard  rumours  of  a  new 
kingdom  which  the  Chrbtians  were  to  establish,  of  con- 
fidently expressed  hopes  that  the  kingdom  would  soon  come, 
and  of  openly  asserted  resolutions  and  prophecies  that  it 
would  be  established 'on  the  ruins  of  Rome  itself.  And, 
on  the  side  of  the  Christians,  Tertullian  was  ready  to  boast 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Christian  empire  had  more  extensive 
boundaries  than  the  Roman,  and  that  Christian  soldiers 
had  penetrated  and  triumphed  in  regions  where  the  Roman 
arms  were  "unknown  or  defied.  Christian  martyrs  marching 
to  the  arena  confidently  predicted  the  speedy  overthrow 
of  the  cruel  paganism  which  sent  them  there.  As  the 
struggle  deepened,  too,  thers  entered  a  distinctly  new 
element  on  the  Christian  side,  and  the  contest  became 
not  merely  one  of  the  true  religion  against  a  false  paganism 
and  a  pagan  and  persecuting  state ;  it  became  a  battle 
between  two  kingdoms.  The  Christian  bishop  and  the 
Roman  governor  were  two  rival  authorities,  viceroys  in 
two  warring  empires;  and  the  saints  would  inherit  the 
earth,  when  the  church  ruled  instead  of  Rome  as  the 
mistreis  of  the  world.  During  the  long  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Christianity  we  see  this  subtle  influence  entering 
into  and  withering  the  true  spiritual  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  until  at  last  it  is  almost  transformed  into 
an  earthly  empire.  St  Augustine  has  seized  on  and 
represented  this  idea  with  sublime  dramatic  unwer  m  his 


Civitas  Dei  in  peregrinatlone  per  terrat,  where  the  CivUat 
Dei,  or  the  church,  is  set  over  against  the  Civitas  Terrena, 
or  state  ;  and  where  the  kingdom  of  God,  however  grandly 
pictured,  is  almost  as  material,  earthly,  and  sensible  as 
the  empire  of  pagan  Rome.  From  this  fatal  influence  have 
come  all  the  attempts  to  realize  the  universality  and 
catholicity  of  the  church  in  a  purely  external  or  visible 
way,  and  the  failure  to  understand  how  Christianity  may 
be  all-embracing  without  msMy  covering  and  controlling 
the  earth. 

In  her  contest  with  Rome  Christianity  succeeded  in 
realizing  and  giving  expression  to  her  claim  to  universal 
dominion,  but  in  Rome's  overthrow  she  inflicted  an  almost 
fatal  wound  on  herself  when  she  was  unconsciously  induced 
to  take  the  government  of  a  pagan  empire  as  her  model  for 
the  organization  of  a  spiritual  kingdom. 

In  the  contest  which  Chrisjtianity  had  to  maintain  vrith 
pagan  philosophy  the  early  Christians  were  compelled  to 
work  out  another  side  of  the  great  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  early  church — the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  New  Testament  kingdom  of  God.  Philosophy  when 
engaged  upon  topics  which  belong  to  Christianity  is  always 
easily  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  it  puts  its 
questions.  The  question  with  philosophy,  for  example,  is, 
What  is  Sin  ?  How  can  its  existence  be  explained  %  But 
the  Christian  question  is  :  How  can  I  get  rid  of  sin  1  Tc 
the  philosopher  sin  is  food  for  meditation,  but  to  the 
Christian  it  is  something  to  be  escaped  from.  Outside 
Christianity  there  were  many  schools  of  thinkers  who 
busied  themselves  with  speculations  about  the  origin  and 
nature  of  sin,  death,  God,  judgment,  holiness,  and  so 
on,  and  there  were  many  philosophers  who  were  quite 
willing  to  take  help  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  their 
diflBculties.  It  was  always  a  matter  of  eainest  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  Christian  theologians  to  make  it  clear  that 
Christianity  was  not  a  philosophy  to  be  discussed  but  &  life 
to  be  lived ;  but  when  they  were  called,  by  the  views  of 
some  of  the  Gnostics,  to  explain  their  relation  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  and  to  the  New  Testament  canon,  we 
fiad  them  unable  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  the 
problem.  To  the  early  Christians  the  Old  Testament  was 
pre-eminently  the  scripture,  it  was  in  their  possession  before 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  New  Testament  cr-non  was 
gradually  formed  as  one  after  another  of  the  writings  which 
compose  it  were  found  worthy  of  a  place  besidp  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Certain  of  the  Gnostic  cects  made 
use  of  the  facts,  statements,  and  truths  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  in  their  theories  of  creation  and  redemption,  of 
man,  sin,  and  salvation ;  and  Christian  theologians  were 
compelled  to  refute  the  Gnostics  by  setting  forth  over 
against  the  false  doctrines  what  they  held  to  be  the  truths 
concerning  the  matters  taught.  In  this  way  and  gradually 
there  grew  up  an  intellectual  systepi  of  Christian  truth, 
embodied  in  the  creeds  of  the  church  and  in  the  writings 
of  her  theologians.  The  necessity  was  laid  upon  Christian 
theologians  to  present  Christianity  intellectually  in  this 
way,  and  oppose  a  true  to  the  false  yvuo-is ;  but  just  as  in 
her  contest  with  Judaism  and  Rome  Christianity  insensibly 
adopted  part  of  the  error  contended  against,  so  here  the 
struggle  against  intellectual  e\>il  had  the  result  of  tending 
to  dissociate  Christian  life  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  creating  two  kingdoms  of  God — one  of  life  which  was 
to  be  lived  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  one 
of  doctrine  which  was  to  be  based  on  the  foundations  of 
Greek  philosophy.  This  latter  tendency  did  not  appear  in 
the  church  until  the  early  Jewish  element  had  almost  died 
out  To  the  Jew  Judaism  was  an  historical  past  which  it 
was  not  to  the  Gentile,  who  could  with  difficulty  think  of 
the  church  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  spiritual  organization 
.  into  which  he  was  actually  brought  by  regeneration.  .  Tc 
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tbe  Jew.tbc  iMosaic  Ijaw  and  the  Old  Teataineut  Scriptures 
generally  did  not  so  mucn  mean  a  series  of  commandments 
or  pro3cripti<>a>>  as  a  mode  of  life.  No  doubt  when  they 
thought  of  tha  Old  Testament  their  mindu  were  full  of  laws 
und  (.Mmmaudraeuta,  but  still  tbe  most  iirominent  idea  was 
that  their  fathers  had  Hoed  aud  hod  been  enjoined  to  live 
u  particular  inwle  of  life  To  the  Jew  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  past  covenant  life  of  liis  fathers  in  which  he 
might  share,  ami  it  nhowed  him  Ood  much  more  as  the 
covenant  Ood  with  whom  iMruel  liail  lived  iu  communion 
than  as  a  mere  Lawiciver.  But  it  was  more  difficult 
fur  the  (Jentile  to  feel  this.  He  could  not  easily  feel 
that  the  covenant  life  dencribed  in  the  Old  Testament 
wa.s  the  life  into  which  Christ  had  brought  him,  and 
he  felt  as  much  outside  of  it  as  the  Jew  felt  within  it. 
And  80  to  him  the  Old  Testament  was  not  so  much 
a  haven  of.  religious  fellowship  as  a  series  of  commandments 
which  he  might  understand  and  at  least  could  obey.  When 
the  Gnostics  drew  false  inferences  from  statements  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  when  the  church  theologians  corrected 
these  in  creeda,  this  forced  making  of  creeds  intenbified  the 
tendency  to  look  at  the  Bible — Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament — rather  as  a  storehouse  of  theological  weapons, 
than  as  the  medium  of  persoual  intercourse  between  a 
covenant  God  and  His  people.  Oce  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  Biblical  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  lost — the  thought  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  King 
through  His  word  realized  in  an  act  of  personal  trust,  and 
the  idea  of  faith  lost  its  seuae  of  trust  with  personal  com- 
munion aud  took  the  character  of  assent  to  intellectual  i 
truths.  But  as  the  life  can  never  be  fed  upon  abstract 
truths  and  their  coniprelieusiou,  and  must  have  soite 
support,  Christian  life  became  gradually  divorced  from  eny 
relation  to  the  NVord,  aud  became  rooted  on  a  system  of 
observances,  of  which  tbe  sacrament  of  the  Supper  became 
the  centre.  The  efforts  of  tbe  church  to  realize  its  relation 
to  the  Scriptures  were  in  this  way  partly  successful,  because 
it  recognized  its  duty  to  set  forth  the  truth  of  God  ;  but 
from  the  way  taken  the  result  was  to  displace  Christiauity 
from  its  position  of  rest  upon  the  Old  Testament  church 
and  the  Scriptures,  aud  to  send  it  to  its  own  machinery  for 
life  and  strength. 

One  other  [ihase  of  early  Christianity  ought  to  be  referred 
to,  as  it  illustrates  another  side  of  the  same  great  problem 
which  was  presented  for  solution.  Both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  iu  the  New  Testament  conceptions  of  the 
kingdorii  of  hi.ivcn  tbe  idea  of  a  now  life,  or  at  least  of  a 
separate  consecrated  life,  is  a  conspicjciis  element.  The 
kingdom  of  God  implies  that  thoao  who  are  within  the 
kingdom  live  a  life  different  from  those  without.  In  all 
ages  of  Christianity  this  new  and  separate  life  has  been  an 
object  of  speculation,  and  many  various  ideas  of  its  true 
nature  have  been  promulgated.  Tbe  very  conception  of  a 
life  which  is  new  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  strange 
conjectures  respecting  its  nature,  and  in  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul  we  hud  evidence  that  many  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
were  disposed  to  think  of  the  new  life  of  Christianity  as 
one  entirely  outside  of  the  realiu  of  ordinary  moral  law. 
This  lawless  or  immoral  tendency  was  sternly  checked  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  only  gained  head  in  sects  outside 
of  it ;  but  traces  of  the  tendency  were  not  infrequent. 
The  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  iu  the  church  was  always 
made  a  grouud  of  conjecture  concerning  the  real  nature  of 
thb  now  Christian  life,  and  it  was  from  mistaken  views  of 
the  character  of  tha  Spirit's  influence  and  work  thaii  dis- 
turbing pietist  theories  perpleiod  early  Christianity.  These 
pietist  theories  gained  distinctive  form  and  acquired  great 
pokverin  what  has  been  called  Montnnism.  and  the  church's 
efforts  to  rid  herself  of  this  incubus,  while  well  intcutioneJ, 
led  to  pcrnuuiHKt  results  by  uo  mecns  satisfactory.     One  of 


the  chief  characteristics  of  thm  early  pietism  was  the  ides 
that  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rendered 
possible  a  continuous  revelation,  and  it  was  believed  tha' 
the  prophetic  gift  was  penmanent  in  the  Chuich.  The 
Montanist  prophets  presumed  to  add  to  revelation,  and  to 
overturn  ecclesiastical  laws  and  jurisdiction  by  mean3  of 
infallible  utterances  disclosed  to  them.  The  practical  effect 
would  have  been  to  reduce  the  organization  of  Christianity 
aud  the  intercourse  between  Christians  to  a  precarious 
dependence  upon  the  dictates  of  eelf-constituted  prophets, 
whose  ideas  of  revelation  resembled  the  heathen  eoothsayiug 
much  more  closely  than  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  oj 
the  New  Testament  inspiration,  and  this  led  the  church  tf 
odopt  a  severer  discipline  and  more  monarchical  consti 
tution.     But  this  must  be  afterwards  referred  to 

To  sum  up,  then,  early  Christianity,  in  working  out  the 
problem  of  its  connection  with  Judaism  and  the  Cld 
Testament  Scriptures,  achieved  success  in  four  greet  direc 
tions,  but  at  the  same  time  made  four  great  miBtakea.  It 
insisted  rightly  on  the  fact  that  in  order  to  bo  e  develop 
meut  of  Judaism  Christians  did  not  require  to  become 
Jews  first,  but  it  erred  in  attempting  to  make  Christianity 
the  exact  counterpart  and  rival  of  Judaism.  It  insisted 
rightly  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  a  kingdom  to  bs 
set  up  on  earth  and  so  all-embracing  as  to  includa  tbs  whole 
earth  within  its  boundaries,  but  it  erred  when  it  conceived 
it  to  be  a  kingdom  which  in  any  way  could  be  compared  with 
the  Roman  empire,  and  when  it  began  to  translate  spiritual 
power  aud  possession  into  physical  and  temporal  douu- 
nion.  It  insisted,  rightly,  that  the  church  was  the  custodier 
of  truth,  but  it  eried  when  it  made  faith  intellectual  assent, 
whsn  it  gave  to  the  Bible  an  eutirfly  intellectual  afpect, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  infallible  creeds.  It  righth 
expelled  from  its  midst  a  false  pietist  prophecy,  which  in 
course  of  time  would  have  undermined  alike  scriptaral  and 
ecclesiastical  authority,  but  it  erred  when  it  conferred  en  a 
consecrated  privileged  caste  the  sole  authority  to  interpret 
scripture  and  regulate  ecclesiastical  discipline.  These 
attempts  and  failures  in  early  Christianity  have  been  6o 
ofteu  repeated  that  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  true  and 
false  principles  of  development  inherent  in  it. 

The  history  of  the  world  presents  no  phenomenon  so 
striking  as  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity. 
Origiuatiug  in  a  country  not  remarkable  for  any  political, 
commercial,  or  literary  influence,  emanating  from  One  who 
occupied  a  humble  sphere  iu  the  commnuity  amidst  which 
Ho  appeared,  and  announced  in  the  first  instance  by  men 
of  mean  extraction,  of  uo  literary  culture,  and  not  endowed 
with  any  surpassing  gifts  of  intellect, — it  nevertheless  spread 
so  rapidly  that  in  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time  it  had 
been  diffused  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  aad  in 
the  fourth  ceutury  of  its  existence  became  the  recognized 
and  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  result  was  achieved  not  only  without 
the  aid  of  any  worldly  influence,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
keenest  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  the  learning,  wealth, 
wit,  and  power  of  the  most  enlightened  and  mightiest 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  conclusion  is  strongly  forced  ui>on 
us  that  a  power  bsyond  tliat  of  man  was  concerned  in  its 
success,  and  that  its  early  and  unexampled  triumphs  afford 
an  in:on'estpble  proof  of  its  inherent  truth  and  its  divine 
origin.  Nor  has  the  rapid  advance  of  Christianity  been 
confined  to  its  earlier  years.  '"After  a  revolution  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  centuries  that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the 
nations  of  Kuiope.  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human 
kind  lu  art  and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  tha 
industry  aud  zeal  of  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely 
diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Afnct^ 
aud  by  means  of  their  colonies  has  been  firmly  established 
from  Canada  to  Chili  in  a  land  uukuowu  to  the  ancients.' 
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And  when  we  turn  to  the  results  of  modern  missionary 
enterprise  we  find  a  success  no  less  remarkable. 

Historical  critics  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  super- 
natural elements  in  Christianity  have  attempted  to  account 
for  this   wonderful  success  by  natural  causes,  and  have 
pointed  out  various  circumstances  which  go  far  to  account 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  spread.     Sceptical  critics  of  a  past 
generation  contented  themselves  with  enumerating  various 
distinct    causes    combining   to  produce   the    effect,  while 
naturalist  writers  of  our  own  day  try  rather  to  show  that 
Christianity    was    the    natural    outcome    of   the    intellect 
of  the  ago   which  produced  it.     The  great  disadvantage 
attaching  to  the  one  mode  of  criticism  is  that  no  parade  of 
causes  or  conditions  of  success   can   ever  get  rid  of  the 
Bupernitural    character  of  Christianity,  for  it  is   always 
impossible  to  show  that  these  are  the  only  causes  at  work, 
and  the  retort  can  be  made  that  these  causes  are  themselves 
part  of  the   supernatural   plan  for  the  introduction  and 
furtherance  of  Christianity,  while  the  other  labours  under 
the  necessity  either  of  getting  rid  of  the  Christ  of  history 
and  putting  in  his  place  an  elaborate  poem — an  attempt 
not  yet  successful — or  of  reducing  the  character  and  work 
of  Jesus  to   the   level    of   those  of  Confucius,    Buddha, 
Mahomet,  or  other  founder  of  a  purely  naturalist  religion. 
The    celebrated   five   causes  of   Gibbon  are  perhajis  the 
best   specimen   of  the  one  mode  of  argument,  while  the 
elaborate  theories  of  the  Tubingen  school  are  certainly    the 
most  notewoithy  instance  of   the  other.     Gibbon  thinks 
that  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  remarakable  a  victory 
over  the  established  religions  of  the  earth  because  it  was 
effectually  favoured  and   assisted    by   the   five  following 
causes : — 1.  The  inflexible,  and  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived  it  is  true  from 
the    Jewish  religion,  but   purified    from   the  narrow  and 
unsocial' spirit,  which  instead  of  inviting  had  deterred  the 
Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Hoses ;  2.  The  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  improved  by  every  additional  circumstance 
which  could  give  weight  and  eflScacy  to  that  important 
truth ;  3.  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive 
church  ;  4.  The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians; 
5.   The  union  and  discipline   of    the   Christian  republic, 
which  gradually  formed  an  independent  and  increasing  state 
in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire.     It  does  not  need  the 
possession  of  an  anti-Christian  spirit  to  admit  that  these 
causes  of  Gibbon's  may   have  helped  greatly  to   spread 
the  Christian  religion,  and  indeed  the  Christian  critic  has 
to  object  not  so  much  to  this  statement  of  causes  as  to  the 
covert  insinuation  v^hicb  lurks  in  the  historian's  expositioE 
of  their  influence.     For  the  question  still  remains  to  be  put, 
why  was  it  that  Christianity  po.ssessed  so  many  character- 
istics which  made  it  adapted  as  no  other  religion  was  to 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  mankind.     Still  it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  when   we  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  early 
Christian  Apologists,  especially  to  the  writings  of  those  of 
them    who    were    converted   to  Christianity   after  having 
spent  many  years  as  intelligent  pagans,  we  find  them  almost 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  themselves  were  attracted 
to  Christianity   chiefly   by  these  three  rea,sons  : — l'.  The 
sublimity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  God. 
sin,  and  salvation  ;     2.  The  noble  purity  of  the  Christian 
life,  more  especially  of  the  life  of  a  Christian  woman  ;  and 
3.  The  grandeur  of  the  doctrine  of  creation  contained  in 
the   Old  Testament  Scriptures.     The   inefficiency  of  the 
theories  of  modern  critics  who  would  explain  the  origin 
and  success  of  Christianity  on  purely  naturalist  grounds 
has  already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  Apologetics. 
The  Inflo-       The  strong  and  deep  influence  which  Christianity  soon 
^^of       began  to  have  even  over  the  lives  and  opinions  of  those 
Sanity.       ''^?  "^''^  °°'  Christians,  is  even  a  more  striking  testimony 
to  its  paramount  claims  than  the  rapidity  of  its  spread. 


The  struggle  of  Christianity  with  Eiine  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  but  even  before  Eome  geve  up  the  struggle  in 
desjiair,  before  the  last  persecution,  and  before  the  triumph 
under  Constantino,  the  influence  of  Christianity  was 
making  itself  felt  morally,  socially,  and  politically,  while 
its  influence  on  intellect  and  scienco  vrs  no  less  remark- 
able. 

It  is  almost  imjjossible  for  usj  to  realize  how  powerfully 
paganism   acted  ufon  the  general   moraJify  of  the  great 
peoples  of  antiquity  and  encouraged  all  marrer  of  lawless- 
ness and  indecency.      In  the  time  of  the  l?ter  republic 
and  of  the  early  empire  we  have  the  spectpclo  of  Eoman 
law  and  philosophy  powerless  to  restrain  the  brutal  and 
obscene  passions  of  the  people  excited  by  the  influence  of 
the  popular  religion,  even  when  they  had  ceased  to  regard 
it  as  an  intelligible  creed.     All  paganism  is  at  bottom  a 
worship  of  Nature  in  some  form  or  other,  and  in  ft?l  pagan 
religions  the  deepest  and  most  awe-inspiring  attribute  of 
nature  was  its  power  of  reproduction.    The  mystery  of  birth 
and  be<!oming  was  the  deepest  mystery  of  nature;  it  Jay  at 
the  root  of  all  thoughtful  paganism  and  appeared  in  various 
forms,  some  of  a  more  innocent,  others  of  a  most  debasiLg 
type.     To  ancient  pagan  thinkers,  as  well  as  to  mode^'n  men 
of  science,  the  key  to  the  hidden  secret  of  the  origin  aud 
preservation  of  the  universe  lay  in  the  mystery  of  sex. 
Two  energies  or  agents,  one  an  active  and  generative,  the 
other  a  feminine,  passive,  or  susceptible  one,  were  every- 
where thought  to  combine  for  creative  purpose,  and  heaven 
and  earth,  sun  and  moon,  day  and  night,  were  believed  to 
co-operate    to    the    production    of  >being.       Upon    some 
such  basis    as   this    rested    almost    all    the    polytheistic 
worship  of  the  old  civilization,  and  to  it  may  be  traced 
back,  stage  by  stage,  the  separation  of  divinity  into  male  and 
female  god.s,  the  deification  of  distinct  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  idealization  of  man's  own  faculties,  desires,  and 
lusts,  where  every  power  of  his  understanding  was  embodied 
as  an  object  of  adoration,  and  every  impidse  of  his  will 
became  an  incarnation  of  deity.     But  in  each  and  every 
form  of  polytheism  we  find  the  slime-track  of  the  deification 
of  sex  ;  "  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  ancient  religions 
which  has  not  consecrated  by  some  ceremonial  rite  even  the 
■grossest  forms  of  sensual  indulgence, -while  many  of  them 
actually 'elevated  prostitution  into  a  solemn  service  of  reli- 
gion."    The  corrupting  influence  of  paganism  entered  into 
the  very  essence  of  the  social  life  of  the  Eoman  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  began  its  career.     The  thoughtful  reader 
of  contemporary  literature  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  day 
by  day  the  poison  instilled  itself  into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  social  life  of  the  people.     "  It  met  him  in  every 
incident  of  hfe,  in  business,  in  pleasure,  in  literature,  in 
politics,  in  arms,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  streets,  in  the  baths, 
at  the  games,  in  the  decorations  of  his  house,  in  the  orna- 
ments and  service  of  his  table,  in  .the  very  conditions  of  the 
weather  and  the  physical  phenomena  of  nature.     It  is  not 
easy  to  call  up  as  a  reality  the  intending  sinner  addressing 
to  the  deified  vice  which  he  contemplates  a  prayer  for  the 
success  of  his  design ;  the  adulteress  imploring  of  Venus 
the  favours  of  her  paramour;   the  harlot  praying  for  an 
increase  of  her  sinful  gains ;  the  pander  begging  the  pro- 
tection of  the  goddess  on  her  shameful   trade;    the  thief 
praying  to   Hennes  Dolios  for  aid  in  his  enterprizes,  or 
offering  up  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  his  plundor;  young 
maidens  dedicating  their  girdles  to  Athene  Apaturia ;  youths 
entreating  Hercules  to  expedite  the  death  of  a  rich  uncle. 
Aud  yet  these  things  and  far  worse  than  these  meet  us  over 
and  over  again  in  every  writer  who  has  left  a  picture  of 
Roman  manners  in  the  later  republic  and  under  the  begin- 
ning of  the  empire"  {North  Brit.  Rev.,  vol.  47).     When  we 
turn  to  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Apologists  we 
find  them  exposing  in  a  scathing  waj-  this  whole  state  of 
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tilings  and  cuutiastiug  it  witb  that  moral  law  wbich  ia" 
written  by  nature  ou  tbo  heart  of  men ,  and  the  imre  lives 
of  the  Christiana  in  the  midst  of  this  sea  of  iniquity  had  a 
wonderful  ctfect  There  is  no  contrast  more  wonderful 
tlian  that  which  may  bo  drawn  between  the  grandeur  of 
Roman  law  nud  the  dcbaseuieut  of  the  ordinary  social  life 
of  the  Roman  people  ;  but  Roman  law  was  founded  much 
more  on  economic  than  on  moral  foundations.  But  when 
Christianity  entered  into  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  it 
al  last  had  made  head  against  paganism,  the  imperial  law 
found  an  ally  in  Clirislian  ethics  which  it  had  been  without 
during  the  reign  of  paganism,  and  discovered,  too,  a  higher 
sanction  fur  its  precepts  than  mere  economic  interests. 
From  the  time  of  Constautine  onwards  the  influence  of 
( 'hn.stiauity  ou  Roman  law  is  remarkable,  and  always  on 
the  side  of  morality  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  We 
find  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  the  first  orgauiza- 
tion  of  Christians  was  for  the  better  distribution  of  charity 
to  those  in  need  of  it,  and  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  the 
political  trinttph  of  Christianity  in  the  empire  was  the  pro- 
mulgation of  laws  ensuring  the  protection  of  the  feeble  find 
the  helpless.  The  nineteen  years  of  civil  war  which  pre- 
ceded the  final  victory  of  Coiistautiue  had  produced  the 
usual  scenes  of  misery,  and  great  numbers  of  orphan  chUdren 
were  thrown  upon  the  world  without  protection.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  celebrated  Lactantius,  to  whose  care  Coustautine 
had  committed  the  education  of  his  sou  Cri.spus,  was  able  to 
secure  the  publication  of  a  law  declaring  that  the  emperor 
was  the  father  of  all  these  children,  and  that  the  expense  of 
their  ui>bringing  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  state.  At  the 
same  time  the  exposure  for  sale  of  unfortunate  children 
was  sternly  forbidden,  and  those  who  so  exposed  them 
were  condemned  to  the  am])hitheatre.  The  conditicn  of 
slaves  was  also  greatly  ameliorated  by  the  new  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  was  then  working  in  society.  Slavery 
was  not  abolislied,  but  various  laws  were  made  restricting 
the  power  of  slavediulders.  The  master  was  deprived 
of  the  arbitrary  power  of  life  and  death.  It  was  ordained 
that  when  royal  estates  were  divided  the  families  of  slaves 
of  the  soil  were  not  to  be  separated.  New  laws  breathing 
a  more  Cliristiau  spirit  regulated  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
Divorce  was  made  a  much  more  diflScult  matter.  The 
laws  against  ra\ie  and  seduction  were  made  mure  severe, 
an('  •\dultery  necuine  u  capita)  oJcnce.  fhu  uamcicss  crime, 
which  was  the  disgrace?  of  Creek  and  Roman  civilization. 
WU3  made  ))unishable  by  death.  The  making  of  eunuchs 
wj-i  forbidden,  and  it  was  enacted  that  slaves  who  hod 
snU'ered  this  mutilation  niii^ht  claim  their  ireedi'ni.  Rut 
the  silent  revolution  which  Cliristiauity  wrotight  in  social 
morality  cannot  bo  measured  by  legislation.  It  is  to  be 
traced  in  a  [lurer  literature,  a  higher  moral  lift',  a  better 
public  Bliirit.  and,  above  all.  in  the  establishmeiil  of  buildings 
for  the  reception  of  strangers  (fevii'ts),  almshouses  for  the 
poor  (7rr(i);^oTpf<(^cru),  hospitals  nud  nrjihan-honses  fur  the 
sick  and  the  forsaken,  iind  houses  ol  refuge  for  the  support 
of  heliiless  old  men  and  women.  All  these  were  duo  to  the 
cVui'cli,  and  the  bisliops  vied  with  each  otlier  in  the  proper 
cxercisu  of  a  miniilicont  charity.  One  of  the  must  celebrated 
^f  these  establishments  was  tho  Rasiiia-sof  liasil  of  C;esarea, 
tthero  strangers  were  hospitably  eutcrtniijed.  and  medical 
ntteudance  and  flursing  were  jiruvidod  fur  those  sick  of 
whatever  disease.  In  tho  Rasilias  everything  was  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale.  The  physicians  i.f  the  establishment 
resided  within  tho  walls,  and  workshops  were  provided  for 
all  the  artisans  and  labourers  whose  services  were  needed. 
The  presence  of  such  institutions,  and  the  Christian  charity 
lo  which  they  bore  witness,  must  have  had  a  wonderfully 
restorative  influence  on  the  corrupt  pagan  society  in  which 
t'aey  were  set  up.  Law  and  religion  becatae  allied,  not 
j'Pliosing  forces. 


The  political  influence  of  Christianity  is  as  marked  as  its 
moral  jio'vcr,  and  had  as  great  uU  efl'ect  upon  the  i)aganisin 
into  which  it  was  thrown  it  was  Christianity  which  gave 
to  the  world  those  two  great  factors  in  civil  liberty, — a 
consolidated  public  oiiinion  aud  an  efHciont  system  of  repre- 
sentative goverumcut.  Gibbon  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  sneer  at  the  passive  resistance  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  has  lent  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  idea  that  a 
struggle  for  civil  liberty  is  opposed  to  the  whole  teusts  of 
primitive  Christianity  ;  but  whatever  the  views  of  tho 
Christians  weie  on  these  point«,  it  is  plain  that  Christianily 
jiut  a  new  public  Life  into  the  Roman  empiie  which  greatly 
retarded  its  final  fall.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
that  Christianity  did  as  much  for  Constantino  as  he  did  for 
it.  and  the  history  of  the  time  amply  justifies  the  observation. 
Whatever  be  the  truth  about  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion, 
it  is  undoubted  that  he,  from  first  to  last,  looked  at  the 
church  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  made  use  of  it 
accordingly  for  his  own  political  aggrandizement.  Itshould 
be  remembered  that  tho  Roman  empire  hung  badly  together, 
and  that  apart  from  the  sentiment  which  may  be  called 
belief  in  the  genius  of  Rome  there  was  no  common  life 
I  and  no  common  nationality.  There  was  no  popular  life, 
'  such  as  we  are  accu.^tonied  to  in  modern  Europe.  From  the 
beginning  the  empiie  had  been  a  military  tyranny.  The 
emperor  was  imperator,  and  ruled  because  he  commanded 
the  state  as  an  army,  aud  the  rule  in  the  provinces  was 
really  military.  It  was  im|iosed  on  the  people  from  without 
and  did  not  spring  from  themselves.  Tliere  was  not  even 
that  solidarity  in  it  which  an  hereditary  absolutism  begets. 
Of  course  such  an  empire  had  very  little  cohesion,  and  was 
only  kept  together  by  the  feeling  of  the  genius  of  Rome 
aud  by  the  grand  system  of  Roman  law.  But  there  was 
within  tho  empire  a  new  corporate  life,  a  new  kingdom, 
which  subsisted  in  virtue  of  the  life  which  was  in  it,  held 
together  by  the  inward  power  of  growth.  When  Constan- 
tiua  and  Constantine  looked  at  the  Christian  church  with 
the  eyes  of  statesmen,  they  saw  before  them  a  great  self- 
regubting  organization  which  had  a  cummou  life,  a  cohesion, 
and  a  corporate  character  quite  unlike  anything  else  in  the 
empire.  It  was  impossible  to  touch  the  church  onynhere 
without  tho  whole  body  being  thrilled  throughout  from 
end  to  end,  so  thoioughly  was  it  one.  if  the  emperor 
could  bring  any  iuflueiice  to  bear  ou  tho  Christian  oigani- 
zatioii,  ho  might  hope  to  move  these  hidden  spiritual  springs 
of  action  which  arc  so  much  more  iiowtrful  than  anything 
lying  at  the  cumm.iud  of  a  mere  militaiy  government.  The 
organization  of  Cluistianity  was  such  that  all  over  the  empire 
and  beyond  it  there  was.  wituout  undue  centralization, 
a  confederation  of  locW  churches  whose  government  was 
thoroughly  democratic  aud  based  on  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation by  means  of  otlirc-bcarers  elected  by  the  I'Oople, 
which  produced  a  unity  of  .synijiathy  and  action.  I'.iaides 
al)  this  tho  common  lite  was  kept  up  by  active  sympathy 
between  tho  various  churches.  If  there  was  a  famine  in 
Africa,  the  churches  in  Sj>aiu  and  Caul  sent  giiiin.  jf 
Christian  Cauls  had  been  curried  off  into  captivity  by  the 
pngiin  C.'crinans,  the  wealthy  African  and  Roman  churches 
sent  money  for  their  redemption.  The  military  roads,  the 
system  of  jiosts,  the  relays  of  shijis  which  Rome  kept  up 
to  bring  intelligence  and  produce  from  the  i)roviuces,  wore 
all  used  by  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  iij)  a 
lively  communication  between  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  In  this  way  Cliristiauity  within  the 
cmi)ire  was  tho  one  organization  for  creating,  stimulating, 
and  guiding  public  opinion.  It  was  that  one  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  which,  scattered  ovei  all  its  extent,  had 
Common  fechngs  and  all  those  various  common  instinct; 
which  go  to  make  up  a  commonwealth.  This  was  the 
I  force  that  Constantino  sought  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
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of  and  because  he  succeeded  he  was  the  firstEojnan emperor 
who  ruled  with  something  like  what  we  should  call  "  public 
opiDion"  at  his  back.  The  victory  of  Constantine'was  the 
first  instance  of  the  triumph  of  that  mysterious  popular 
force  which  has  given  organised  freedom  to  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  and  which  is  equally  removed  from  the 
civic  freedom  of  the  ancient  democracy  dnd  from  the  mili- 
tary tyranny  of  the  great  empires  of  antiquity.  It  is  to 
Christianity  that  modern  Europe  owes  organized  public 
opinion  and  representative  government. 

Thesilent  influence  which  Christianity  hasexercised  upon 
the    human   intellect,   and  especially  upon   its   scientific 
researches,    is    too   important   to   be  passed   over.     Anti- 
Christian  writers  have  combined  to   show  the   hostility 
which  they  think  exists  between  religion  and  science,  and 
have   painted  in  glowing  colours  the  hindrances    which 
Christianity  places  before  the  advance  of  scientific  ideas  ; 
but  such  attempts  resemble  the  efforts  of  a  man  to  kick  down 
the  ladder  which  has  enabled  him  to  reach  the  elevation  on 
which  he  stands.     Christianity  did  not  create  philosophy 
nor  science,  and  many  of  the  earlier  Christian  theologians 
denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  philosophies  of  Greece 
and  Rome  because  of  their  connectiou  with  paganism,  while 
philosophy  on  its  side  was  the  last  remnant  of  the   old 
pagan  civilization  which  withstood  the  Christian  conquest. 
Soon,  however,  philosophy  and  Christianity  came  to  terms, 
and  in  the  writings  of  St  Augustine  we  find  the  noblest 
Platonism  allied  with  the  loftiest  Christian  theology.     The 
science  of  paganism  has  never  been  on  a  par  with  its  philo- 
sophical speculations,  and  whether  we  examine  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  which  have  passed  away, 
or  those  of  India  and  China  which  remain,  we  seek  in  vain 
science  and  scientific  knowledge  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that  science  requires  to 
build  on  a  foundation  supplied  by  Christianity,  and  which 
paganism  is  unable  to  furnish,  or  at  least  has  never  yet 
furnished      Science  presupposes  and  rests  on  the  idea  of 
the  oneness  and  uniformity  of  the  universe,  and  this  idea 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  Christian  conception.     Aristotle,  the 
most  scientific  of  the  ancients,  was  unable  to  conceive  the 
uniformity  of  nature  or  the  totality  of  things  in  anything 
like  the  sense  which  these  phrases  have  to  modern  thinkers. 
His  conceptions  of  matter  and  form,  of  potentiality  and 
actuality,    and   so   on,    implied   a   subtle    duality   which 
effectually  stood  iu  the   way   of   such   a   thought.     The 
uniformity  of  nature,  the  capacity  jof  the  ideal  to  realize 
itself  in  actual  things,  was  always  apt  to  be  thwarted  by  an 
inward  stubbornness  of  matter  which  declined  on  occasions 
to  submit  itself  to  law.     It  was  this  idea  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  modern  thoughts  of  th&  uniformity  of  nature 
tmd  of  the   totality   of  things  which  are   so  essential   to 
science.     Bat  such  a  stubborn,  formless  matter  as  pagan 
philosophy  and  science  delighted  to  speculate  about  was 
quite  foreign  to  Christian  speculation  and  was  opposed  to 
the  deepest  instincts  of  the  Christian  life — of  trust  in  the 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven.     Christianity  did  not  propose  to 
itself   the   solution    or   even    the   statement   of    scientific 
prob.ems,  but  its  yearning  to  get  BBar  God  enabled  it  to 
see  deeper  iuto  the  problem  of  the  basis  of  science  than  the 
whole  of  pagan  thought  had  been  able  to  do.     The  Christian 
doctrine  of  creation  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence furnish  the  foundations  on  which  modern  science  rests. 
The   Christian   doctrine    of   creation    states   the   absolute 
dependence  of  aU  things  on  God.     He  made  them  out  of 
nothing  ;  and  the  religious  nerve  of  the  doctrine  consists 
in  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  en  God  which  this 
implies.     We  and  all  things  have  our  birth  and  being  from 
God,  and  from  nothing  else.     Practically  God  is  all  in  all 
to  us,  for  on  Ilim  all  things  depend  for  their  origin,  and 
they  depend  on  Him  alone.    The  Christian  doctrine  of 


providence  presents  the  same  thought  in  another  form. 
The  nerve  of  this  doctrine  is  that  God  can  and  does  make 
all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  His  people.  Here 
again  is  the  idea  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  aU  things 
on  God,  not  merely  for  their  origin  but  also  fpr  their 
existence  and  endurance.  In  this  way  the  thought  of  God 
as  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things  gives  a  complete 
unity  to  the  universe  which  pagan  thought  never  reached, 
and  gave  that  basis  for  the  thought  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  which  science  demands.  It  was  long  ere  Christianity 
ceuld  force  this  thought  op  the  human  intelligence,  but 
until  it  had  permeated  the  whole  round  of  man's  intellectual 
work  it  was  vain  to  look  for  advances  in  science.  It  was 
the  task  of  the  scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  to  knead 
into  human  thought  Christian  ideas,  and  among  the  rest 
this  idea  of  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  nature.  Anti- 
Christian  critic^  have  spoken  of  the  deadness  and  uselessness 
of  scholasticisih,  but  its  value  for  science  and  scientific  in- 
quiry can  scarcely  be  over-estimated;  for  it  was  scholasticism 
which  worked  Christianity  into  every  department  of  human 
and  intellectnal  activity,  and  so  leavened  them  with  it,  that 
when  its  work  was  done,  the  intelligence  of  man  was  bo 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  Christian  view  of  nature  that 
it  could,  never  again  forget  it.  When  scholasticism  had 
accomplished  its  task  modern  science  sprang  into  being 
dependent  for  its  very  foundation  on  that  Christianity  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  bitterly  hostile. 

The  organization  of  Christianity  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  description  of  the  church,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
the  subject  without  any  allusion.  Christianity,  which  has 
been  described  to  be  a  new  life  which  takes  an  organic  form 
and  grows  like  other  living  things,  cannot  help  taking  to 
itself  an  external  form  or  organisation  which  approaches 
perfection  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  adapted  to 
express  the  life  which  it  contains.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
external  form  of  Christianity  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Christianity  itself,  and  on  the  other  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Christianity  does,  and  must  from  its 
very  nature,  embody  itself  in  an  external  organization. 
And  a  two-fold  danger  arises  from  the  neglect  of  this 
principle,  when  on  the  one  hand  the  mach'nery  of 
Christian  worship  and  discipline  is  inistaken  for  Chris- 
tianity itself,  and  when  on  the  other  it  is  mischievously 
imagined  that  the  purity  of  Christianity  depends  on  the 
realization  of  an  impossible  invisibility  or  absence  of  organi- 
zation. 

AU  the  various  modes  of  Christian  organization  or  church 
government  profess  to  imitate  the  apostolic  mode),  and  to  be 
founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  the  comparative  scantiness  of  information  therein: 
supplied  has  led  to  violent  controversies  upon  the  subject 
into  which  we  need  pot  now  enter.  Many  have  supposed 
with  great  probability  that  the  New  Testament  contains  so 
few  positive  instructions  on  this  subject,  because  the 
apostles  did  not  invent  a  new  organization  for  Christianity, 
but  simply  took  over  from  Judaism  that  organization  f^r 
worship  and  discipline  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
temple  service — the  synagogue  system — and  that  the  early 
Christian  worship  was  simply  a  reproduction  of  the 
synagogue  service.  We  may  at  all  events  believe  that  the 
early  Christian  organization,  if  not  exactly  the  same,  was 
modelled  upon  that  of  the  synagogue,  and  that  the  reason 
why  we  have  so  few  descriptions  and  instructions  in  the 
New  Testament  is  that  the  apostles  did  not  require  to 
describe  what  was  so  very  well  known  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  who  composed  the  apostolic  church.  At  first 
the  Christians  seem  to  have  shared  in  the  common 
worship  of  the  Jews  and  to  have  engaged  et  the  same 
time  in  services  which  were  peculiarly  Christian  (Acts  ii 
46),  and  in  this  way  they  appeared  to  be  and  "yere  called 
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a  secD  (ai/)tois)  ol  the  Jews.  Tkey  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  ecclesiastical  organi/Ation  disti  active  enough  to 
separate  them  from  the  Jews.  Founding  on  these  and 
other  facts  Vitringa  has  derived  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
machinery  of  worship  and  disciuliue  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue  But  this  is  going  too  far.  Two  influences,  so 
far  as  we  can  gather,  seem  to  have  combined  to  modify 
the  early  state  of  matters  which  we  see  existing  in  the  first 
chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  these  were  the 
hatred  of  the  iFews  and  the  entrance  of  Gentile  Christians. 
These  two  circumstances  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
church  organization  distinct  from  the  Jewish  and  more 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  Christianity.  This  early 
Christian  organization,  whose  growth  can  he  obscmely 
traced  in  the  New  Testament,  is  charactenzed  by  two 
special  features.  It  was  evidently  founded  on  and  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  the  Jewish  reUgious  community,  and 
the  constitution  was  thoroughly  democratic. 

When  Cbristianity  arose,  Palestine,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  civilized  world  where  Jews  ha4  penetrated  and 
settled,  was  covered  with  a  network  of  synagogues  in  con- 
stant correspond  jnce  with  each  other.  The  synagogue 
system  was  an  organization  for  public  worship,  bui  also  had 
to  do  with  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  worshippers,  and 
possessed  quasi-judicial  functions.  The  worship  of  the 
synagogue  was  not  sacrificial,  like  that  of  the  temple.  It 
was  simply  devotional,  consisting  in  prayer,  praise,  rcadiog, 
and  preaching,  and  was  regulated  by  a  fixed  liturgy.  The 
synagogues  were  ruled  by  a  variety  of  office-bearers.  In 
the  fii'st  place,  there  was  commonly  a  college  of  elders,  with 
the  chief  of  the  synagogue  at  their  head.  These  elders  had 
a  variety  of  names — almost  all  of  the  designations  given 
iu  the  New  Testament  to  the  Christian  officebearers  are 
used  to  denote  these  Jewish  Z'Kenim.  These  elders  were 
the  real  riders;  they  had  the  power  of  excommunication, 
and  superintended  the  worship  and  charities  of  the  syna- 
gogue. Besides  these  elders  there  was  an  officiating 
minister  who  was  the  delegate  of  the  congregation  ;  the 
rules  which  Paul  laid  down  to  be  observed  in  the  choice 
of  a  bishop  almost  exactly  correspond  to  the  conditions  to 
be  satisfied  in  the  election  of  the  Sheliaeh.  The  lowest 
class  of  office-bearers  were  the  oidaiued  servants  or  ministers 
of  the  synagogue,  who  are  sometimes  called  the  young 
men,  and  who  like  the  Sheliaeh  and  the  Z'Keuim  were 
ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands.  In  this  synagogue 
system,  with  its  simple  devotional  worship,  its  office-bearers 
to  preserve  discipline  and  encourage  the  exercise  of  chanty, 
the  early  Christians  found  an  organization  ready  to  hand 
which  they  could  at  once  take  advantage  of  and  either 
adopt  or  at  least  copy  in  important  details. 

All  throughout  the  Now  Testament  we  are  reminded 
that  the  office-bearers  exist  for  the  community  and  not  the 
conitnuuity  for  the  office-bearers,  and  this  truth  is  enforced 
with  emphasis  when  the  diversity  of  office  in  the  Christian 
church  is  made  to  depend  upon  diversity  of  gift.s  (Eph. 
iv.  4—16),  and  upon  the  appreciation  of  those  gifts  by  the 
Christian  community  testified  to  in  the  process  of  election. 

We  get  these  two  primary  ideas  therefore  about  the 
early  Christian  community,  that  possession  of  office  meant 
the  possession  of  gifts  suitable  for  the  edificatiim  of  the 
community,  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  people 
In  the  New  Testament  the  ordinary  offico-bcyirers  iu  the 
Christian  commuuuity  have  a  variety  of  designations. 
They  are  called  ■n-potcrrafia'ot,  7r/ifo-/3iTfpoi,  (V/o-kottoi, 
7ro(/uci'cs,  and  r/yai'/jLcvot ;  but  all  these  names  are  used 
evidently  to  express  the  same  kiud  of  officere,  for  they  are 
continually  used  interchangeably  the  one  for  the  other. 
Iu  the  earlier  limes  of  Christianity  the  service  was  probably 
very  simple,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  houses  of 
the  first  converts  or  of  the  officers  of  tlws  little  Christian 


community.  In  an  old  liturgy  we  find  n  rubric  enjoining 
the  deacons  to  order  all  mothers  to  take  up  their  infanta 
at  a  peculiarly  solemn  part  of  the  worship,  which 
shows  us  a  picture  of  an  early  Christian  assembly  with 
the  babies  crawUug  peacsfully  over  the  floor  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  service. 

ilany  controversies  have  arisen  about  the  relation  of 
these  office-bearers  to  the  community  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  ajiostles  ou  the  other.  As  the  New  Testament 
writings  do  not  give  us  more  'han  passiug  allusions  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  government  of  the  Christian  community 
was  carried  on,  and  describe  it  in  action  rather  than  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded 
and  the  way  to  apply  them  in  pructice,  we  may  be  expected 
to  find  there  descriptions  of  the  Christian  organization  at 
various  stages  of  early  development.  Some  have  believed, 
not  without  great  probability,  that  we  have  iu  the  account 
of  the  choice  aud  consecration  of  the  seven  men  (Acts  vi. 
1-6)  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  organization  on  a 
distinct  and  separate  basis  of  its  own,  and  that  these  seven 
men  were  the  first  regularly  chosen  officebearers  in  the 
early  Christian  community  These  seven  men  were  chosen 
to  take  charge  of  the  charities  of  the  small  Christian  com- 
mututy,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  now  from  this  how 
they  came  to  rule  the  community.  We  find  no  trace  of  a 
distinct  and  separate  election  of  elders  oi  pastors ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  special  service  to  which  these  men 
were  appointed,  viz.,  to  take  charge  of  the  poor,  is  the 
work  which  we  find  the  elders  engaged  in  on  the  first 
occasion  on  which  they  are  mentioned  (Acts  xi  29-30). 
Habitual  almsgiving  was  regarded  as  a  rebgious  service  of 
no  ordinary  significance,  end  was  specially  enjoined  on  all 
true  believers,  and  the  men  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
this  must  have  held  a  very  high  position  in  the  church.  It 
is  evident,  besides,  that  the  superintendence  of  the  charities 
involved  a  certain  amount  of  disciplinary  control,  and  so 
the  other  duties  of  the  office-beaiera  in  the  Christian  church 
naiuraUy  clustered  around  this  one.  The  recipients  of 
charity  were  to  be  suitable  persons  (1  Tliess.  v.  12-15, 
I  Tim.  V.  9-16) ;  and  wo  can  easily  see  how  giadually  the 
benevolent  oversight  passed  over  into  the  rule  of  discipline, 
until  men  originally  elected  to  regulutc  the  benevnleiire  of 
the  community  became  the  rulers  of  the  church. 

But  whatever  the  earliest  office-bearers  were,  and  howevei 
they  were  chosen,  it  seems  evident  that  their  special  function 
was  to  rule  or  to  exercise  discipline  rather  than  to  teach. 
In  the  apostobc  church  there  seem  to  have  been  two 
kinds  of  teaching  recognized,  the  apostobc  announcement 
of  the  evangel  and  the  preaching  of  the  word.  The  latter 
was  evidently  at  fiist  open  to  all  and  sundry  who  had  or 
who  thought  that  they  had  the  gift,  aud  the  only  restriction 
placed  upon  indiscriminate  exhortation  was  the  command 
forbidding  women  to  speak  iu  public.  The  gift  of  preaching 
or  exhortation  was  looked  upon  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit 
independent  of  office  ;  aud  the  earliest  office-bcarera  were 
men  who  ruled  rather  thau  men  who  taught.-  Open 
preaching  continued  for  a  long  time  in  the  post-apostolic 
church,  and  is  distinctly  recognized  iu  the  so-called  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  ;  but  there  are  evidences  in  the  New 
Testamnut  that  the  practice  had  its  inconveniences  and 
was  discouraj^ed  by  the  apostles.  Tames  warns  hecdle.'is 
preachers  that  they  take  great  responsibility  upon  them, 
and  shall  receive  the  greater  condemnation  (Jas.  iii. 
1),  and  Paul  in  several  jiassages  takes  notice  of  the 
irregularities  aud  I'nedifying  coufusiou  attending  the 
practice.  Hence  wo  find  the  function  of  instiucliou  at  an 
early  period  engrafted  on  that  of  rule,  just  as  the  function 
of  rule  had  grown  out  of  that  of  oversight  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  charity ;  and  one  of  the  special  qualifications  of 
ciders   of  the   church   w<w   aiitncsa    to   teach       Ip.  thu 
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Epistles  to  Timothy  we  even  find  traces  of  a  plan  for 

giving  a  special  education  and  training  to  young  men  who 

were  set  apart  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  office  of  elders 

who  were  to  teach.     In  the  post-apostolic  Church  we  find 

another  office  quite  distinct  from  the  eldership,  the  office 

of  deacon.     The  deacons  in  the  post-apostolic  church  wero 

officers  who  waited  upon  the  bishop,  and  many  have  thought 

that  the  election  of  the  seven  men  was  really  the  election 

not  of  elders  but  of  deacons;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 

suppose  this.     The  real  warrant  for  the  existence  of  the 

diaconate  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  office  and  duties  of 

the  deacon  correspond  very  nearly  to  those  of  the  "ministers" 

of  the  synagogue,  and  also  in  the  many  scattered  references 

in  the  New  Testament  to  the  existence  of  "young  men" 

(one  of  the  technical  terms  for  the  synagogue  deacons),  who 

waited  upon  the  apostles.    To  sum  up  then,  the  office-bearers 

in  the  early  Christian  community  were  men  selected  by 

the  voice  of  the  congregation,  and  confirmed  by  the  apostles, 

to  administer  the  charities  of  the  community;  and  to  this 

primitive  function  there  was  adaed  soon  after  the  duty  of 

oversight,  leadership,  or  rule,  and  soniewhat  later  the  duty 

of  providing  for  the  proper  teaching  of  the  people. 

The  relation  of  the  apostles  to  these  office-bearers  and 
to  the  Christian  community  is  a  problem  not  without  diffi- 
culties.    Apostle  primarily  denotes  one  who  is  sent  on  a 
special  mission,  and  in  the  Septuagint  is  used  to  transla.te 
the  Hebrew  Shaluach,  meaning  one  who  has  a  special  com- 
mandment from  God.    The  word  was  in  common  use  among 
the  Jews  to  denote  a  special  messenger  and  more  especially 
messengers  sent  on  foreign  missions.     Thus  the  Jews  who 
were  sent  from  Palestine  to  stir  up  the  foreign  synagogues 
against  the  Christians  are  called  apostles.     AU.  these  ideas 
help  to  show  us  what  the  Christian  apostles  were.    It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  term  apostle  is  used  in 
its  Christian  sense  ic  two  ways  at  least,  in  a  wider  and  in 
a  narrower  sense.    In  the  narrower  and  more  strictly  techni- 
cal sense  the  apostles  were  the  eleven  whom  Christ  chose 
to  be  special  witnesses  for  Him  because  they  had  been  with 
Him  from  the  beginning,  together  with  Matthias,  selected 
by  the  apostles  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas  before  the  descent 
of  the  Hely  Spirit,  or  as  some  with  more  probability  think, 
Paul,  who  was  selected  for  this  place  by  Christ  Himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  others  are  caUed  apostles  who  did 
not  belong  to  this  company, — Barnabas,  for  example  (Acts 
xiv.  14),  Andronicus  and  Junias  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  and  others 
(2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Phil.  iL  25).     This  vagueness  in  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  term  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
speak  with  anything  like  precision  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  apostles  stood  to  the  office-bearers  and  members  of  the 
early  Christian  community.     But  one  or  two  statements" 
enable  us  to  see  what  were  the  functions  of  the  apostles 
strictly  so  called.     It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Christians 
are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone  (Eph.  iL 
20),  and  the  capacity  of  the  apostles  to  act  in  this  way  as 
a  foundation  is  explained  by  passages  which  seem  to  say 
that  the  qualifications  for  apostleship  were — to  have  been 
with  the  Lord  from   the   beginning,   to  have  •  seen   and 
recognized   Christ  after  the  resurrejction,  to   have  been 
witnesses  of    the   ascension,    and   to    have   been    gifted 
with  peculiar  spiritual  gifts.     And  we  may  say  generally, 
that  just  as  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were  the 
links  ■  between  their  own  generation  by  their  speech,  and 
between   future   generations   by  their  writings,    and  the 
Saviour  that  was  to  come,  so  the  apostles  were  the  links 
between  the  first  generation  of  Christians  by  their  presence 
and  influence,  and  between  all  succeeding  generations  of 
Christians  by  their  writings,  and  the  Saviour   who   had 
come.     They  were  to  serve  as  the  connection  between  the 
£rst  generation  of  Christiana  and  Jesus,  and  were  to  Lave 


no  successors  but  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  canon, 
which  has  taken  their  place  and  done  their  work  for  all 
succeeding  generations. 

The  relation  of"  the  apostles,  therefore,  to  t^e  primitive 
church  was  altogether  unique,  as  indeed  is  implied  in. their 
name  ;  and  when  they  act  or  give  official  advice  apart  from 
their  apostolic  office,  which  they  did  in  certain  cases,  they 
do  so  as  elders  chosen  to  act  along  with  the  other  elders 
who  did  not  possess  apostolic  gifts.  If  these  views  are 
correct  the  autonomy  of  the  early  Christian  communities 
was  complete  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  and  was 
quite  independent  of  the  apostolic  office  and  authority. 

This  thought  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  histor; 
of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  government.  In  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries  we  find  that  the  government  was  episcopal, 
and  that  the  principles  on  which  it  rested  were  very  different 
from  those  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the 
Christian  community  during  the  apostolic  times.  The 
identity  of  the  terms  bishop  and  presbyter  within  the 
apostolic  church  ia  now  so  universally  admitted  by  scholars 
that  the  solo  question  really  is.  When  did  bishops  begin 
to  exist  as  separate  and  superior  officers  1  and  the  dispute 
becomes  one  of  hLstorical  fads  ralher  than  dogmatic 
theories.  According  to  one  account  the  episcopate  became 
the  form  of  the  government  about  the  year  70  A.D.,  to  meet 
and  supply  in  a  legitimate  way  a  want  which,  if  not  supplied, 
might  have  caused  the  ruin  of  Christianity ;  and  according 
to  another  and  more  probable  theory,  the  episcopate  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  was  not  established  nntQ  the  3) 
or  4th  century.  It  arose  during  a  panic,  and  was  really 
a  false  development  of  the  primitive  government,  an^l 
sanctioned  neither  by  scripture  nor  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times.  Of  course  the  discussion  is  very  much  mixed  up 
with  the  question  whether  the  apostolic  office  was  or  was 
not  a  permanent  one  in  the  Christian  church. 

According  to  the  one  theory,  the  year  70  a.d.  may  be 
taken  as  the  turning  point.  In  that  year  Jerusalem  was- 
destroyed  and  the  Jewish  church  of  Jerusalem  rudely 
shaken,  and  by  this  time  John  only  of  the  apostles  re 
mained  alive,  and  he  had  already  left  Jerusalem.  It  was 
at  this  time,  according  to  several  scholars,  that  the  episcopate 
arose  to  take  the  place  of  the  apostolate  and  preserve  the 
church  from  breaking  up  into  several  small  sects  when  no 
longer  governed  by  the  apostles  and  not  yet  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  canon.  Apart  from  the  hia 
torical  evidence  to  be  urged  in  support  of  this  theory,  ita 
chief  strength  lies  in  the  mere  assumption  that  the  presby- 
terian  rule  of  the  apostolic  church  was  unfit  to  carry  on  the 
government  when  unsupported"  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostles,  and  had  to  be  supplemented  by  an  episcopate 
When  examined,  the  historical  proofs  for  this  state  of  affair.- 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  We  certainly  soon  find  men  wlio 
are  called  bishops  distinct  from  the  other  elders,  and  nr^ 
superior  to  them ;  but  the  name  and  the  duties  which 
belong  to  them  appear  to  be  not  so  much  those  which 
pertain  to  a  bishop  in  the  episcopal  sense  of  the  term, 
but  rather  those  which  are  performed  by  a  minister  or 
preaching'  elder  in  the  modern  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion. .  In  the  early  church  the  first  convert,  the  best 
speaker,  he  whom  the  apostle  had  made  his  friend  during 
ViiH  brief  stay,  would  naturally  be  elected  to  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  college  of  the  elders  who  ruled  the  affairs 
of  the  community,  and  to  represent  it  at  conferences  with 
other  communities,  and  would  naturally  be  invested  with 
the  name  which  denoted  special  oversight.  And  the 
extension  of  the  church  would  naturally  involve  a  further 
development  of  this  process.  When  one  church  be- 
came too  small,  another  was  built,  and  a  presbyter .  sent 
from  the  first  congregation  to  work  th^re  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Uia  bishop,  and  so  en  until  the  minister  oc 
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presiding  elder  of  tUo  enrliefit  plaDted  or  motbar  church 
became  tbe  iiorputual  president  or  overseer  of  various  depeu 
deiit  congregati<ji)3.  But  this  is  very  different  from  the 
theory  wliicb  afturwanla  hccame  dominant  in  the  church, 
oud  fails  to  account  for  the  origin  and  almost  universal 
Bupreuiac y  of  episcopacy.  Perhaps  of  all  the  accounts  which 
bdvo  Ijeen  given  of  its  origin,  tlmt  which  connects  it  with 
iho  diijturliauces  engendered  by  Moutauism  is  the  most 
.ii.tisfact'jry.  NVliile  tie  church  was  governed  in  the  manner 
described  above,  a  wave  of  religious  excitement  passed  over 
it,  couuoctod  doubtless  iu  some  way  with  the  striking  pheno- 
incuu  of  Moutauism  and  the  new  prophecy,  and  character- 
ized by  au  overstrained  zeal  for  onforciug  di^icipliuo  iu  all 
cises  of  departure  from  a  high  standard  of  Christian  life.  It 
Wild  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Montauism  to' set  forward 
its  prophets  as  successors  of  the  apostles,  having  tbe  same 
gifts  from  tbo  Holy  Spirit,  and  sent  on  a  similar  message 
of  instrucHou  to  tbo  Christian  church.  They  uttered 
prophecies  which  were  dtemod  supplementary  to  the  revel- 
iition  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  they 
did  not  scruple  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  regularly 
ordained  officigil^  of  the  church  in  order  to  execute  tbe 
behests  of  a  supposed  spirit  of  prophecy.  And  thus  the 
Christian  communities  were  everywhere  burdened  by  the 
presence  of  igncra  at  intoleraut  fanatics,  who  insisted  that 
all  their  fellows  should  follow  the  dictates  of  their  narrow; 
and  ignorant  conscience,  and  who  backed  up  this  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  Christian  liberty  and  responsibility 
by  claiming  to  hold  the  plac?  and  exercise  the  powers  of 
inspired  successors  to  the  apostles.  It  was  at  this  juncture, 
according  to  a  not  improbable  theory,  that  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  was  able  to  popularize  and  gain  acceptance  for  a 
theory  of  Christian  organization  which  had  been  slowly 
growing  up  within  the  church,  and  which  is  now  known  as 
Episcopacy  Cyprian,  bishop  of  a  church  which  more  than 
any  other  bad  suffered  from  the  consequences  of  Montanist 
excesses,  was  the  founder  of  a  revolution  of  a  kind  which 
has  been  frequently  repeated  in  the  political  world. 
Montanism  and  its  after  wave  had  inQuenced  in  an  especial 
way  tbe  minor  clergy  and  the  more  fanatical  laity.  Cyprian, 
like  many  a  succeeding  absolutist,  seema  to  have  subverted 
the  aristocracy  of  a  presbytcrate  infected  with  Montanism 
by  persuading  tho  people  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
bishop.  He  promised  deliverance  from  arbitrary  and 
nnofficial  successors  of  the  apostles  by  boldly  setting  forth 
the  episcopate  as  the  true  successors  of  the  apostles.  He 
transferred,  in  all  sincerity,  to  the  episcopate  all  the 
powers  and  gifts  laid  claim  to  by  the  Montanist  prophets, 
and  at  tho  same  time  showed  the  people  how  easy  tho  yoke 
of  n  legitimate  monarchy  was  when  compared  with  tho 
lawless  rule  of  a  mob  of  self-anointed  tyrants.  From 
Cyprian's  time  onwards  tbe  whole  constitution  of  the 
church  became  changed,  and  tho  foundations  of  what 
ultimately  became  Ultramontanism  were  laid.  Tbo  epis- 
copate claimed  and  exercised  as  part  of  its  official  duties  all 
those  gifta  of  rule  and  special  inspiration  which  the 
Montanist  prophets  had  lail  claim  to.  Tho  bishops  laid 
claim  to  powers  of  rule  o  er  tho  Christian  community 
not  as  chosen  representative!  of  tho  Christian  people,  but 
as  tbe  official  representatives  of  tho  apostles. 

It  only  remains  to  allude  briefly  to  tbe  corruptions  of 
Christianity.  It  has  been  alcady  stated  that  Christianity 
had  a  fourfold  conflict' to  mai.itain  with  Judaism,  Rome. 
Gnosticism,  and  au  enthusiasti-.  and  sometimes  immoral 
pietism.  If  we  add  to  these  pagau  superstition,  wo  shall 
have  the  chief  beads  of  tbo  opposition  which  Christianity 
had  to  encounter.  After  its  truimph  these  sources  of  anti- 
Christian  action  still  remained  to  bo  contended  against, 
and  became  the  chief  springs  of  its  corruption.  Tbo  spirit 
of  Judaism,  of  Roman  worldly  policy,  of  pagau  supersti- 


tion, of  pngau  pndosophy,  and  of  imnoraliiy  entered  luto 

Christianity  and  tended  to  corrupt  it 

One  of  the  earbe.''t  causci  of  the  corruptiuii  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  attempt  to  translate  the  Chiistiau  kingdom 
of  Cod  into  a  visilile  monarchy  in  which  the  saints 
inherited  the  eartli  in  a  literal  way.  The  Church  was  the 
more  tempted  to  enter  into  this  course  during  the  p^eriod 
of  the  decay  of  tbo  Roman  empire,  when  civil  authority 
became  very  weak  and  tho  veal  rulers  were  iu  many  cases 
tho  principal  clergy  of  the  place.  The  consciousuess  of 
power  iuspiicd  a  desire  for  it.">  insignia,  and  soon  the  bishop 
and  superior  clergy  adorned  themselves  in  the  official  robes 
of  Rome's  municipal  and  provincial  officei's.  This  whole 
tendency  received  a  great  impulse  during  the  period  that 
Rome  was  abandoned  by  her  emperors,  and  when  the  chief 
citizen  in  tbe  imperial  city,  was  undoubtedly  the  Christian 
bishop.  How  all  this  tended  to  corrupt  Christianity  is 
very  apparent.  In  the  first  place  it  generated  the  idea 
that  the  Christian  kingdom  is  a  visible  monarchy  and  thct 
its  marks  are  such  as  can  be  seen;  and  it  led  Christians  to 
postpone  everything  to  the  earthly  aggraudizcment  of  the 
church  It  translated  spiritual  forces  iuto  mechanical  and 
physical  equivalents.  The  very  term  spiritual,  which  belongs 
to  the  affections  and  emotions  and  thoughts  and  will,  to  the 
whole  inward  life,  was  used  to  denote  whatever  belonged  to 
the  church  or  tho  clergy.  Laud  became  spiritual  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bushops  ;  men  were  spiritual 
if  they  were  servants  of  tho  church  ;  things  were  spiritual 
if  they  were  church  property.  There  resulted,  in  short, 
a  gradual  coarsening  of  ideos,  and  all  that  was  most 
inward,  bidden,  aud  sacred  was  forgotten  in  the  strife  for 
worldly  position  and  power  and  wealth.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  tendency  worked  a  good  deal  deeper.  Worldly 
men  who  found  their  way  into  the.  ministry  were  tempted 
to  favour  any  kind  of  superstitious  error  that  tended  1o 
bring  them  profit  and  power.  The  people  were  often  dis- 
posed to  fancy  that  the  piriests  could  serve  God  in  their 
stead,  and  that  there  were  mysteries  iu  religion  which  tl:c 
priests  understood,  but  which  the  laity  need  not  know  any- 
thing of  and  ought  not  to  inquire  into.  Hence  they  were 
ready  to  follow  blindly  the  guidance  of  the  priests  iu  reli- 
gious matters,  just  as  a  man  trusts  his  legal  concerns  to  liis 
lawyer,  doing  what  bo  directs  and  not  considering  it  neces- 
sary himself  to  study  law.  Ambitious  and  worldly-minded 
rulers,  too,  are  generally  glad  to  make  use  of  religion  au  an 
instiument  for  securing  tbe  submission  of  the  people  to 
tyrannical  oppression,  and  for  aiding  their  ambitious  vie'ws 
when  they  seek  to  subdue  their  neighbours  under  the 
jffetext  of  propagating  tbo  true  faith.  Then  again,  thrs 
idea  tends  to  breed  fuLse  views  of  Christian  unity.  It  leads 
men  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  true  Christians  unles.'- 
they  belong  to  one  community  which  is  visible  and  uni- 
versal. And  this  idea  tends  to  keep  up  aud  intensify 
other  errors.  For  if  a  man  is.  convinced  that  all  Christians 
are  bound  to  belong  to  some  one  community  on  eartlv,  he 
will-dread  nothing  so  much  as  seporation  from  that  church, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  he  considers  as  having  the  best 
claim  to  bo  that  one  community. 

Many  corruptions  of  Christianity  have  been  cither  iutro 
duced  or  favoured  and  kept  up  by  moral  corruption  in  Ihc 
members  of  a  Christian  Church.  For  it  bclcngs  to  the  trot 
gospel  to  purify  and  also  to  elevato  tho  moral  character 
Hence  thero  is  a  complete  and  constant  opposition  betweeL 
genuine  Chrisliauity  and  all  the  evil  aud  ba.«e  iiropensitic 
of  man's  nature.  Every  kind  of  depravity  or  moral  defcck 
therefore  predisposes  men  cither  to  reject  Christianil> 
altogether,  or  else  to  introduce  or  to  accept  some  erroneous 
views  of  it.  ■  And  there  is  no  kind  of  religious  corruption 
against  which  men  are  usually  less  on  their  guard.  TTiey 
arc  well  aware,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  danger  of  men's 
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falling  into  sin  in  violation  of  the  precepts  of  religion,  but 
thuy  are  too  apt  to  think  that  a  man  who  has  embraced  a 
true  faith  will  therefore  bo  made  a  good  moral  man.  This 
erroneous  idea  appears  in  its  most  extreme  form  in  the  views 
of  those  who  have  been  called  Autiuomiaus,  and  who  have 
nppeared  in  all  ages  of  the  church  from  apostolic  times 
U'jwn  to  our  own  day.  They  appear  to  believe  that  who- 
rlyer  has  faith  is  thereby  lifted  into  a  new  life  to  which  the 
moral  laws  of  the  old  life  are  inapplicable,  and  are  there- 
fore privileged  to  do  without  censure  or  danger  what  others 
would  be  condemned  for. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  tended  more  thoroughly  to  corrupt 
Christianity  than  the  introduction  into  it  of  supei-stitions 
wliich  are  really  pagan  themselves,  or  have  been  suggested 
by  pagan  practices.  Paganism,  unal  ilc  to  oppose  Christianity 
successfully,  Las  done  much  to  corrupt  it,  and  in  numberless 
ways  has  made  inroads  upon  its  jiurity. 

Tho  corruptions  which  entered  into  Christianity  from 
Jiid.iism  havo  already  been  noticed,  and  the  cornipting 
elfccts  of  the  reproduction  of  the  symbolic  temple  worship 
and  the  Jewish  idea  of  priesthood  need  not  be  again  referred 
to.  It  only  remains  to  speak  of  those  corruptions  which 
liave  arisen  from  the  contact  of  C'hris'tiauity  with  pagan 
[ihilosophy.  The  spscui  corruptions  which  have  arisen 
from  tins  contact  have  been  called  heresies,  and  have  been 


of  varioua  kinds  and  degrees,  but  of  these  we  need  not  speak. 
A  more  subtle  influence,  and  one  to  be  even  more  jealously 
guarded  against,  is  the  trausformatiun  of  Christianity  ilself 
into-on  intellectual  system  or  philosophy,  or  the  supposition 
that  it  is  the  iuttllectual  side  of  Christianity  which  is  the 
only  one  or  the  chief.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  such  an 
imiiulse  is  to  remove  Christianity  as  a  system  to  be 
ai)prehended  from  the  Christian  people,  and  to  reduce  their 
relation  to  it  to  a  submissive  assent  to  Christian  doctrine 
as  that  is  manufactured  for  them  by  the  dogmatic  machinery 
of  the  church.  And  thus,  in  place  of  that  whole-hearted 
trust  which  waits  for  personal  illumination,  there  is  on  the 
side  of  the  people  a  blindfold  asscut,  and  on  tho  other  sido 
the  claim  to  an  infallible  system  of  intellectual  truth. 

The  continual  and  steady  growth  of  Christianity,  its 
vigorous  life  in  spite  of  various  seasons  tif  unavoidable  ebb 
and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  all  these  and  other 
sources  of  corruption,  and  its  continual  rejuvenescence,  are 
no  ordinaiy  proof  of  its  divine  .origin  as  well  as  of  its 
supreme  fitness  for  the  position  in  the  world  which  it 
claims  to  occupy. 

See  the  Taiio\i9  haud-Iiooks  of  cLwth  liistoiy,  espccinlly  those  of 
GiostlcT,  Ncnudcr,  and  UoUiiigcr ;  Dcau  Jlihnan's  Jlislorii  of 
Chiisliaiiilij,  nnd  Dxslory  of  Lvliii  C/irisluinilii  ;  l)t'llii](;ii'«  JJn'il- 
ailhum  und  Jtidcnthvm;  lUtschl'B  Entstchung  dcr  All-Ktilliolisclun 
Kiidu: ;  Kothc'a  jlii/aiiy.  d.  Chrisll.  Kirchc.  (T.  JI.  L.) 


CHRISTIANSAND,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  South 
Norway,  capital  of  a  stift  of  the  same  name,  on  a  fiord  of 
the  Skagerrack,  in  68°  8'  N.  lat.  and  8°  3'  E.  long.  The 
town,  which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  is 
defended  by  the  fort  of  Fredericksholm,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
Jeep  and  well  sheltered  harbour.  The  houses,  mostly  of 
painted  wood,  are  regularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  wide. 
Christiansand  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  a  cotheilral  school ; 
it  is  a  naval  station,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a 
Rtiftsamtmand  or  governor  of  the  province.  The  principal 
branches  of  industiy  are  tanning,  tobacco-manufacture, 
ship-building,  dyeing,  and  brewing,  and  tho  exportation 
of  timber,  pitch,  skins,  copper  and  iron,  fish,  and  lob- 
sters. The  mackerel  and  salmon  brought  to  the  harbour 
are  packed  in  ice  on  their  arrival,  and  chipped  mostly 
to  England.  Tho  number  of  fresh  mackerel  exported  in 
1874  ivas  897,110,  value  ^5141,  inclusive  of  the  expense 
of  ice  and  packing  ;  of  salmon,  209,131  lb,  value  .£9273  ; 
of  lobsters  the  number  exported  was  201,980.  The  number 
of  British  ships  in  cargo  and  in  ballast  at  Cbristiansand  in 
1873  was  203.  The  town  was  founded  in  1C41  by  Chris- 
tjin  IV  ,  after  whom  it  was  named.  In  1807  it  was  held 
for  a  time  by  the  British.     Population  (1870),  11,468. 

CHEISTIANSTAD,  a  town  in  tho  south  of  S*eden  in 
56*  2'  N.  lat.  and  14*  9'  E.,  long.,  the  capital  of  the  laen  of 
the  same  name,  stands  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  widening  out 
of  the  Helge  River,  in  a  swampy  situation,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  shores  of  tho  Baltic.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
the  village  of  Ahus,  the  port  of  Christianstad.  The  town  of 
Christianstad,  which  consists  chiefly  of  wooden  structures, 
contains  a  fine  church,  a  high  school,  and  an  arsenal,  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  chief  governor  of  the  laen.  The 
manufactures  are  leather,  woollen  goods,  gloves,  and 
tobacco  ;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  corn.  Christianstad 
was  founded  and  strongly  fortified  in  1614  by  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark  ;  in  1658  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden  at  the 
peace  of  Roskilde  ;  in  1676  it  was  taken  by  Christian  V. ; 
but  in  1078  it  was  again  acquired" by  Sweden.  Here  began 
the  revolution  that  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  power 
01  Gusiavus  IIL  in  Sweden.     Population,  6599. 

CHP.ISTIANSUND,  a  seaport  town  on  the  west  coast 
of  Norway,  in  the  omt  of  Romsdal,  85  miles  W.S.W.  of 


Trondhjem,  in  03°  3'  N.  lat.  and  7"  40'  E.  long.  It  is 
built  on  three  small  islands,  by  which  its  harbour  is  enclosed. 
The  chief  exports  are  wood,  fish,  and  fish  products.  Till 
1742  Christiansund  was  called  Lille-Foscn.  Populiitioii, 
5709. 

CHRISTINA  (1G2C-IG89),  iiuecn  of  Sweden,  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolplais  and  Jfary  Eleanor 
of  Brandenburg.  Disappointed  in  liis  ho])es  of  male  oft'- 
spring,  her  great  father  reared  her  in  virile  fashion,  and 
left  her,  on  his  departure  for  Germany  (1630),  in  tho 
hands  of  Axel  Oseusticrn,  the  famous  chancellor,  and  of 
Johannes  Sfatthiie,  his  own  almoner,  who  was  to  ground 
her  in  sciences  and  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  battle  of  Liitzeu  placed  Christina  on  the  throne  in  her 
sixth  year.  She  was  proclaimed  queen  witluuit  delay,  but 
the  government  was  vested  in  a  council  of  regency,  com- 
posed of  the  five  chief  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  ^\ith 
Oxenstiem  at  their  head.  Placed  under  the  care  of  her 
aunt  Catharine,  the  countess-palatine,  the  little  queen  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Gustavus.  At 
ten  j"ears  old  she  dressed  usually  in  boy's  clothes,  and  was 
wont  to  hunt  and  to  go  long  journeys  on  foot  and  on 
horseback ;  and  she  found  means,  in  the  midst  of  theso 
occupations,  to  acquire  several  sciences  and  modem 
languages,  in  addition  to  the  classical  tongues.  In  163C 
Oxenstiem  returned  from  Germany,  and  again  assumed  tho 
direction  of  afi'aii'S ;  and  from  him,  her.  father's  friend  and 
minister,  Christina  received  the  ablest  lessons  in  state-craft 
and  the  art  of  government  that  the  age  could  furnish.  At 
sixteen,  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  was  such,  that  sho 
was  generally  solicited  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of  her 
functions  as  queen  regnant.  This  proposal  sho  declined, 
however,  nor  would  she  listen  to  any  renewal  of  it  till  two 
years  later  (1044),  "when  the  conduct  of  the  state  was 
placed  in  her  hands.  For  a  time  all  went  well.  Tho 
members  of  the  council  ol  regency  were  confirmed  in  their 
places  ;  the  kingdom  was  flourishing  within  and  without ; 
the  war  with  Denmark  and  Germany  promised  to  bear 
good  fruits.  Christina,  however,  had  determined  on 
Iieace  ;  in  this  she  was  opposed  by  Oxenstiem ;  but 
during  the  following  year  a  treaty  was  signed,  with  Den- 
mark exceedingly  advantageous  t'j  Sweden.     Gornjauy  was 
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not  so  easily  dealt  with  ;  Cliiistin.i  was  compcUoJ  to  fonn 
n  secret  cuiiMpiraoy  against  her  owu  ministers ;  aud  by 
lier  efforts,  ably  sec(juded  by  those  of  Adler  Salvius,  a 
yuuiig  di|iloiiiati,«t  to  whom  she  had  entrusted  the  affair, 
tlie  peace  of  Westphalia  waj  concluded  (1618),  aud  the 
Thirtj'  Years"  AVar  was  brought  to  au  eud. 

The  eyus  of  Europe  wero  now  fixed  on  tho  young  queen. 
Otters  of  alliance  came  to  her  from  all  quarters — from 
Holland  aud  S;)aiu,  from  England  and  France.  She 
coutmued  fur  some  time  to  dcerve  the  esteem  with  which 
.she  was  reganled,  reforming  abuses,  filling  the  trcasuiy,  and 
encouraging  arts  and  commerce  to  the  utmost  in  her  power. 
It  was  the  general  wish  that  she  should  many,  and  many 
suitnr.i  were  proposed.  Christina  excused  herself  in  an 
epigram  ;  aud  to  rid  herself  of  further  importunities  she 
named  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavns  her  successor,  present- 
ing him  in  that  capacity  to  the  assembled  estates  in  1C49, 
iind  in  1G50  she  solemnly  took  to  herself  the  title  of  king. 

At  this  time  the  change  would  seem  to  have  come  upon 
t'liristiua'a  conduct  that  was  to  determine  so  much  of  hei 
subsequent  career,  induced  apparently  by  the  mardms  of  a 
certain  Bourdt-lot,  a  French  physician  in  her  employ.  The 
practice  of  a  cj-uical  epicureanism  became  her  only  occupa- 
tion. The  reign  of  lavourites  began  ;  aud  with  it  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom  commenced  to  decline.  Honours, 
dignities,  aud  treasure  were  lavished  on  the  most  worthless 
of  men  ;  aud  discontent  grew  rife  everywhere  beyond  the 
palace.  Christina  was  alarmed,  and  had  thoughts  of 
abdication  (1G51);  but  lior  designs  were  vigorously 
opposed  by  Oxeustiern,  aud  for  a  while  she  yielded  to  the 
pressure  biouglit  to  bear  on  her  by  the  chancellor  and  his 
party.  The  favourites  (among  whom  were  Whitelock, 
Cromwell's  envoy,  Pimeutelli,  ihe  Spanish  ambassador,  aud 
Chanut,  the  representative  of  France)  were  kept  in  the 
background,  and  Bouidelot,  the  mastoi  cynic,  was  sent 
out  of  Sweden.  Christina  encouraged  the  presence  of 
artists  aud  men  of  science ;  Descartes,  an  exile  from  his 
native  land,  was  received  by  her  with  gieat  consideration  ; 
she  mado  large  purchases  for  the  Swedish  museums ;  she 
corresponded  with  Vossius  and  Salmasius,  with  I'uffeudorf 
aud  Grotius,  with  Nau(l6  aud  Bocbard  ;  she  did  her  best  to 
rule  aud  to  be  respectable.  Cut  she  was  weary  of  the 
roughness  and  coarseness  of  the  land  of  her  birth ;  she 
longed  for  freedom  and  change;  she  was  conscious,  more- 
over, of  her  owu  gradual  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
subjects  she  despised.  Tho  conspiracy  of  5Ies.«tuius,  the 
chiefs  of  which  perished  on  the  scahold,  gave  her  an  excuse 
and  the  opportunity  phe  had  long  desired.  In  1654  the 
estates  were  convoked  at  Upsala,  aud  bbe  resigned  the 
crown  to  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavns. 

She  had  reserved  to  herself  her  own  independence,  an 
absolute  authority  over  such  ot  her  subjects  as  should 
accompany  her,  aud  tho  revenue.'*  of  Tomerauia  aud 
Slecklcnburg,  with  those  of  several  Swedish  i>roviuccs. 
Quitting  tho  habit  of  her  sex,  and  taking  the  words  Faia 
vidiii  iiiaeiiicnl  as  a  device,  uho  left  her  kingdom,  traversed 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  established  hciself  at  Brussels. 
Here  she  remained  for  nearly  n  year,  signalizing  her 
sojourn  by  the  private  renunciation  of  Liitliernnism,  which 
.she  afterwards  solemnly  and  publicly  abjured  at  Inn.sbnick. 
From  Innsbruck  she  went  to  Italy.  She  entered  Borne 
On  horseback,  was  received,  confirmed,  and  lifti)tizcd  Alex- 
andra  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  was  hnlgod  in  the  Pula7.20 
Fameso,  where  she  surrounded  heisclf  with  arti.sta  and 
amorists,  with  philosophers  aud  scientific  mountebanks. 
'  In  1656,  having  quarrelled  with  some  of  tho  College 
of  Cardinals,  she  made  her  first  trip  to  Franco,  where 
she  had  much  success  as  a  tpectaclo,  called  on  the  king 
at  Compi^gne,  was  lodged  at  Fonlaineblcau.  and  stayed 
for  801U0  time  iu  Paris.      She  won  m<>st  gracious  with 


the  men  of  letters  and  science,  but  she  outraged  all  tho 
women  by  her  expressions  of  contempt  for  their  sex  and 
themselves  (which  called  forth  many  illiberal  remarks 
concerning  her  spare  tignro  and  humped  shoulder),  and 
declared  that  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  was  the  only  one  of  them 
worth  her  regard.  She  also  attempted  to  instil  a  few  of 
her  owu  political  theories  into  the  bosom  of  ^lazarin  ;  but 
that  subtle  diplomatist  resisted,  and  when  iu  the  following 
year,  after  a  journey  to  Italy,  she  attempted  to  renev.r  her 
visit,  he  found  incaus  to  have  her  detained  at  Foutainebleau.' 
It  was  here  that,  after  writing  to  Cromwell,  who  would 
none  of  her,  she  cau.sed  her  favourite  Monaldeschi,  in  re- 
venge for  the  betrayal  of  her  secrets,  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  captain  of  her  guard.  The  pubhc  indignation  was  great; 
aud  she  was  ordered  to  leave  France.  Leibnitz,  hosvever, 
apologized  for  the  crime,  and  phe  took  no  notice  of  her  ex 
pulsion  till  165;^,  consoling  herself  meanwhile  with  tho 
society  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Madame  de  la  Suze.  In  that 
year  she  returned  to  P.ome  ;  and  the  Swedish  revenues 
coming  slowly  iu,  Alexander  allowed  her  a  pension.  In  1060 
Charles  Gustavns  died,  aud  Christina  returned  to  Sweden, 
to  claim  the  throne  she  had  quitted  so  lightly  and  )  egretted 
so  bitterly.  But  the  Swedes  bad  lost  then-  old  reverence  for 
the  daughter  of  Gustavns  ;  her  new  religion  and  her  treat- 
ment of  Monaldeschi  had  made  them  wary  of  her ;  and  she 
was  compelled  to  sign  another  and  more  binding  deed  of  ab- 
dication, and  once  more  to  retreat  to  Bome.  She  reappeared 
in  Sweden  some  six  ycai-s  afterwards  ;  but  the  exercise 
of  her  faith  was  denied  her,  and  she  withdrew  to  Hamburg, 
where  she  begged  in  vain  the  empty  crown  of  Pcland,  aud 
whence  she  made  for  Bome  once  more.  In  that  city  she 
lived  for  some  twenty  years,  quarrelliug,  intriguing,  aud 
coUectiug,  corresponding  with  men  of  letters  and  founding 
academies,  active  in  the  Mohnist  contro\er»y  and  in  the 
cause  of  the  Venetians  besieged  by  the  Turks,  consumed  by 
the  desire  of  that  political  power  which  she  had  thrown  away, 
and  endeavouring  to  assert  her  vanished  influence  to  the  last. 
She  died,  with  great  composure,  iu  1CS9,  and  was  buried, 
under  a  sonorous  epitaph,  in  St  Peter's.  Her  magnificent 
library  was  puichased  by  Alexander  VIII.,  her  collection 
of  antiques  and  part  of  her  paintings  by  0<lesca]chi,  a 
nephew  of  the  Pope,  aud  the  remainder  of  her  pictures  by 
the  regent  Orleans. 

Christina  left  many  MSS.,  which  were  collected  and 
published  by  Archenholtz,  librarian  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  in  his  memoirs  of  her  life,  4  vols.  4to,  1751. 
Her  life  was  also  written  by  Jacques  Lacombe,  a  trans- 
lation of  whose  work,  said  to  be  superior  to  the  origiuul, 
appeared  in  London  in  1770.  See  also  D'Alembert, 
Afivioires  et  Jiellcxions  svr  Chnfiine,  Rciitc  cle  Snede. 

CHBISTINE  DE  PISAN  (1363-1431),  though  French 
by  education  aud  renown,  was  of  Italian  stock,  and  was 
born  at  Venice.  When  she  was  five  years  old,  she  went 
to  her  father,  a  councillor  of  the  Venetian  Bepublic,  at 
Paris,  where  he  held  office  as  astrologer  to  Charles  V. 
Educated  at  that  prince's  court  as  comjiletely  as  the  age 
would  allow,  at  fifteen  Christine  mairied  Etieune  du  C'astel, 
Charles's  notary  and  secretary.  After  the  king's  death,  her 
father  lost  his  appointment,  and  died  soon  after  of  grief 
and  infirmity  ;  and  his  decease  being  presently  followed 
by  that  of  her  hu.sband,  she  found  herself  at  five  and  twenty 
without  a  protector,  and  with  three  children  depending  on 
her  for  bread.  The  vexations  aud  discomforts  attendant 
on  several  suits  at  law  determined  her  to  have  recourse  to 
letters  as  a  means  of  liveUhood.  Between  1399  and  1405, 
as  Bhe  herself  declares,  without  reckoning  minor  pieces,  shu 
composed  some  fifteen  important  works.  Neither  fame  nor 
protection  failed  her.  The  carl  of  Sali.^bury.  in  Paris  on  the 
occasion  of  tho  uiarringe  of  Bicbard  11.  with  Isabella  of 
France  (139C),  took  hor  eldest  son,  aud  reared  him  as  his 
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own;  the  boy,  after  Salisbury's  deatu  (1400),  belug  received 
and  nurtured  by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  at  whose  solicitation 
Christine  wrote  Le  Livre  iles  Faitz  et  honnes  Meeurs  du 
Haige  Eoy  Charles.  Henry  IV.  of  England  desired  her  to 
make  his  court  her  home,  and  she  received  a  like  invitation 
from  Galeazzo  Visconti  tyrant  of  Milan  She  preferred, 
however,  to  sojourn  in  France,  where  she  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Charles  VI.,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
the  prince  of  Guienne,  and  others  Of  the  circumstances 
of  her  death  nothing  is  known.  A  son  of  hcr's,  how- 
ever, Joan  du  Castel,  is  said  to  have  attained  distinction 
as  a  poet  under  Charles  VII.  Christine  de  Pisan  wrote 
voluminously  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  works  are  by 
no  means  devoid  of  merit,  nor  altogether  without  interest 
even  at  the  present  time,  though  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  is  crude  and  imnerfect,  and  they  sin 
too  often  on  the  side  of  diffuseuess.  They  are  principally 
of  a  moral  character,  Christine  seldom  interfering  in  the 
political  questions  of  her  age  Save  to  clamour  for  peace  and 
Unity.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  her  works.  One 
of  them,  Le  Livre  Jes  Fnitz  d' Amies  et  de  Chevalerie,  was 
translated  into  English  and  printed  by  order  of  Henry  VII. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  (French.  J^oe/  from  Dies  nnialis ; 
German.  Weihnichlsfest ;  Old  Eng.  and  Scaud.,  Yide ; 
Ang.-Sax.,  Ceo/),  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church,  observed 
on  the  25  th  of  December,  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  accepting  this 
as  the  date  of  the  Nati,vity,  December  being  the  height  of 
the  rainy  season  in  Judea,  when  neither  flocks  nor  shepherds 
could  have  been  at  night  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Christian  communities  which  keep  Christmas  (as 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  indeed  all 
Episcopalian  churches,  and  the  Lutherans)  would  probably 
agree  in  laying  more  stress  on  keeping  a  day  in  memory  of 
the  Nativity,  than  on  success  in  selection  of  the  actual  and 
precise  date  of  the  event.  Indeed  in  the  parallel  case  it 
does  not  appear  that  Good  Friday  and  Easter  lose  anything 
of  their  respective  associations  from  their  variableness  in 
different  years.  Although  as  regards  Christmas  an  ingeni- 
ous case  on  behalf  of  the  month  of  October  has  been  made 
out  from  what  is  known  concerning  the  course  of  Abia, 
(Luke  i.  5.)  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  arrive  at  any  cer- 
tain conclusion.  By  the  5th  tentury,  however  whether 
from  the  influence  of  some  tradition,  or  from  the  desire  to 
supplant  heathen  festivals  of  that  period  of  the  year,  sach 
as  the  Saturnalia,  the  25th  of  December  had  been  generally 
agreed  upon.  Augustine  expressly  mentions  this  date  {De 
Trin.  iv.  5) ;  and  Chrysostom  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
custom  imported  from  the  West  within  ten  years.  Before 
that  time  it  appears  to  have  been  kept  conjointly  with  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany  on  the  6th  of  January.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  rank  third  among  the  festivals  of  the 
church  (Easter  and  Whitsuntide  alone  being  placed  above 
it)  and  to  have  a  joy  peculiarly  its"own. 

In  all  civilized  countries  the  annual  recurrence  of 
Christmas  has  been  celebrated  with  festivities  of  various 
kinds.  In  none,  however,  was  it  more  joyfully  welcomed 
than  in  England,  where  even  still  the  "  old  honour"  has 
not  altogether  fled.  In  that  country  it  was  the  custom  on 
Christmas  eve,  after  the  usual  devotions  were  over,  to  light 
large  candles  and  throw  on  the  hearth  a  huge  log,  called 
the  Yule  Log  or  Christmas  Block.  At  court,  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  an  officer,  named  the  Lord  of 
Misrule,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  revels  ;  and  in 
Scotland  a  simtlar  functionary  used  to  be  appointed  under 
the  title  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  till  the  year  1555,  when 
the  office  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  reign 
el  the  Lord  of  Misrule  began  on  All-HaUow  eve,  and  lasted 
till  Candlemas  day.  The  favourite  pastimes  over  which  he 
prft^ded  ^ycie  t;amifrt;  music,  conjuring,  dipping  for  nuts 


and  apples,  dancing,  fool  plough,  Lot  cockles,  blind  man's 
buff,  itc  ;  and  various  Christian  preachers  (as,  for  instance, 
St  Bernard)  have  taken  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  their 
flocks  for  paying  too  great  attention  to  the  festive  character 
of  the  season,  and  too  little  to  its  more  solemn  aspect.'.  The 
favourite  dishes  for  breakfast  aud  supper  at  this  season 
were  the  boar's  head  ^\ith  an  apple  or  orange  in  the  mouth, 
and  set  oft'  with  rosemary,  plum-pudding,  and  mince  pies 
The  houses  and  churches  were  decked  with  evergreens, 
especially  with  mistleto,  to  which  a  traditionary  sacreduess 
has  attached  since  the  days  of  the  Druids. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  festival  has  been  illustiated  by 
many  fine  and  admirable  outpourings  of  devotion  in  the  way 
of  services,  and  of  Christian  oratory,  hymuology,  and  art. 
The  services  must  be  sought  in  the  liturgies  and  office-hooka 
of  difi'ereut  communities.  Among  preachers  wht  have 
dwelt  with  striking  impressiveness  on  the  ideas  and  associa- 
tions of  this  sacred  season  may  be  specially  named  St  Leo, 
St  Chrysostom,  St  Bernard,  Matthias  Faber,  Bourdalouo, 
Bishop  Andrewes,  Dr  Mill,  Dr  Newman.  Mediaeval  Latin 
hymns  may  bo  found  in  Archbishop  Trench's  Saa'ed 
iMlin  Foetrij  (London,  1849)  and  iu  Daniel's  Thesaui~us 
Uymiidogicus.  JIany  of  these  have  been  paryhrased 
with  great  efl"ect  by  German  Lutherans,  and  of  ,  late 
years,  with  considerable  success,  by  English  compilers  of 
hymn-books.  Among  the  most  popular  origina,  (contribu- 
tions to  the  English  hymns  of  the  season  must  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Charles  Wesley,  Tate,  Byrom,  He>er.  and 
Keble.  The  Nativity  has  been  represented  by  a  nost  cf 
great  painters;  and  it  is  the  inspiring  theme  of  a  large  part 
of  Handel's  greatest  triumph,  the  Messiah.  _ 

Discussions  of  the  questions  conceruing  the  actual  date  of  *he 
Nativity  and  other  matters  respecting  Christmas  may  be  found  4n 
Tillemont,  Histoirc  de  Tj6glise  (tome  i.) ;  Martigny,  Dictionnaire  dca 
AntiquiUs  Chretiennes  (Paris,  1865) ;  Caspari,  Chronological  aril 
Geographical  Inlrodudton  to  the  Life  of  Christ  (Engl,  trans,  1876); 
Wordsworth's  Greek  Testament  (1872);  Greswell,  Uissertationa 
(1810);  Pearson,  Minor  IForks,  vol.  ii.  (1814);  tWicqti,  Lectures 
Oil  the  Life  of  Christ  (1861);  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Zticiionarj 
of  Christian  Jntiqiiitics  (1876) ;  A.  Macmillan's  Greek  Testament 
'1876.) 

CHRISTOPHER,  Saint,  according  to  the  legend,  w:.S 
a  Christian  martyr  of  the  3d  century,  and  a  native  of 
Palestine  or  of  S}Tia.  Glorying  in  his  gigantic  strei.gtli 
andstatur3,  he  resolved  to  serve  none  who  owned  a 
superior.  His  first  master  was  more  powerful  than  any 
man,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  exceedingly  afraid 
of  the  devil.  The  devil  therefore  became  the  master  of  the 
future  saint.  But  even  he  was  found  not  to  be  superior  to 
fear  ;  for  he  trembled  before  the  image  of  Christ.  His 
servant  consequently  deserted  him,  and,  meeting  a  hermit 
who  told  him  of  the  Saviour,  was  baptized,  and  undertook 
as  penance  to  carry  Christian  pilgrims  over  a  bridgele.ss 
stream.  At  length  a  little  child  requested  his  aid,  but 
the  burden  proved  more  than  the  giant  could  support.  The 
chjld  was  Christ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  name  Chris- 
topher (Christ-bearer)  As  a  sign,  Christoijher's  staff, 
being  planted,  grew  into  a  palm-tree  covered  with  fruit  aud 
foliage, — a  miracle  which  effected  the  conversion  of 
thousands.  In  consequence,  tlie  prefect  Dagnus  seized  him, 
and  after  cruelly  torturing  him  commanded  him  to  be  shot 
with  poisoned  arrows.  These,  however,  instead  of  harming 
him,  rebounded  aud  wounded  his  persecutors.  One  entered 
the  eye  of  the  prefect  .  and  in  pity  Christopher  sacrificed 
himself  to  save  his  enemy.  He  was  decapitated,  and  his 
blood  healed  the  wound.  The  festival  of  St  Christopher  is 
celebrated  -by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  the  25th  July,, 
by  the  Greek  church  on  the  9th  May.  St  Christopher  was 
invoked  as  a  defence  against  pestilence,  and  in  order  to 
frighten  away  the  spirits  who  watch  over  hidden  treasure. 

CHRISTOPOULOUS,  Athanasias  (1772-1847),  a 
modern  Greek  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  priest  settled 
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iu  Wallachia.  He  studied  at  Buda  and  Padua,  and  became 
teacher  of  the  children  of  the  Wallachian  prince  Mourousi. 
After  the  fall  of  that  prince  in  1811,  ho  was  employed  by 
Priuc'e  Caradja,  who  had  been  appointed  hbspodar  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  drawing  up  a  code  of  Jaws  for 
that  country.  On  the  removal  of  Caradja,"he  retired  into 
private  life  and  gave  himself  to  literature.  lie  wrote 
driuking.  songs  and  love  ditties  which  are  very  popular 
among  the  Greeks.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  tragedy, 
of  Parallcla  (a  comparison  of  various  systems  of  govern- 
ment), of  translations  of-  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  of 
some  philological  works  on  the  connection  between  ancient 
and  modern  Greek. 

CHROMIUM,  one  of  the  metallic  chemical  elements,  so 
called  from  the  Greek  xpui/xa,  colour,  in  allusion  to  the  fine 
colours  of  its  compounds;  symbol  Cr,  atomic  weight  52'4. 
It  does  not  occur  in  the  free  state  or  very  abundantly  in 
nature.  It  ia  a  constituent  of  the  minerals  chrome  iron- 
stone, CrjFeO., ;  chrome-ochre,  Ct.,0^  ;  ouvarovito,  or 
chrome  garnet,  SijCaCr^O  ,(,;  crocoisite,  PbCrOj,  in  which 
'  it  was  discovered  by  Vanquelin  in  1797  ;  of  Vanquelinite, 
a  chromate  of  lead  and  copper  ;  aud  of  some  iron-ores  and 
meteoric  irons;  and  it  is  the  c.iuse  of  the  colour  of  green 
serpentine,  pyrope,  and  the  emerald.  The  properties  of 
chromium  vary  much  according  to  the  method  of  its  pre- 
paration. By  Wohler's  process  of  reducing  the  sesquioxide 
with  zinc,  it  is  obtained  as  a  shining  green  powder,  of  specific 
gravity  681,  which  tarnishes  in  the  air,  and  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  and  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  not 
acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid.  Deville,  by  intensely 
igniting  chromic  oxide  with  sugar-charcoal  in .  a  lime 
crucible,  procured  chromium  of  a  bright  steel-grey  colour, 
very  hard,  capable  of  a  high  polish,  less  fusible  than 
platinum,  and  of  specific  gravity  6.  Crystallized  chromium 
obtained  by  Fr^my  was  unaffected  by  the  strongest  acids. 

Chromium  forms  three  series  of  compounds  : — the  chro- 
moHS,  typified  by  the  chloride,  CrjClj,  in  which  chromium 
is  a  dyad  ;  the  chromic  or  «<s(/(a'-compound3,  such  as  the 
oxide,  Cr.,03,  and  chromic  chloride,  Cr2Cl5,  in  which  the 
metal  plays  the  part  of  a  tetrad,  or  pseudo-triad;  and 
chromate  compounds,  in  which  it  is  a  hexad,  exemplified  by 
the  hexafluoride,  CrFj,  the  oxychloride,  CrO^CU,  the  anhy- 
dride, CrOj,  aud  potassium  chromate,  K.firO^.  In  the 
hypothetical  perchromic  anhydride,  Cr^O,,  chromium  may 
be  regsrded  as  an  octad. 

Chromous  salts  resemble  the  ferrous,  in  forming  a  dark- 
brown  compound  when  nitric  oxide  is  added  to  their 
solutions.  The  anhydrous  protoxide,  CrO,  has  not  been 
obtained  ;  and  the  hydrate  2CrO.H20,  precipitated  of  a 
brown  colour  from  solutions  by  potassium  hydrate,  is  a 
very  unstable  body.  The  dichloride'CrCr,  is  a  powerful 
deoiidizer  ;  it  forms  with  water  a  blue  solution,  which 
turns  green  on  exposure   to   the  air. 

The  salts  of  the  sesquioxide,  or  chromic  salts,  have 
an  acid  reaction.  They  are  green,  or  from  red  to  violet 
in  colour.  Ammonia  precipitates  from  solutions  of  the 
violet  salts  a  grey-blue  hydrate,  and  from  solutions  of  the 
green  salts,  a  grey-green  hydrate, — the  former  precipitate 
giving  a  red,  the  latter  a  green  solution  with  acids. 
Potash  or  soda  throws  down  from  solutions  of  the  violet 
or  green  salts  a  bluish-green  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  precipitant,  but  reprecipitated  on  boiling.  Accord- 
ing to  Lowel  there  are  four  modifications  of  the  hydrate 
of  chrome,  two  green,  one  violet-carmine,  and  a  violet- 
blue.  The  hydrate  can  bo  economically  made  by  boiling 
two  parts  by  weight  of  potassium  chromate  with  one  of 
sulphur  ;  the  presence  of  a  little  potash  assists  the  opera- 
tion. Sesquioxide  of  chromium,  Cr^Oj,  occurs  native  in 
argillaceous  deposits.  It  may  bo  obtained  in  the  aniorphons 
state  by  the  ignition  cf  th?  hydrate,  and  crj-stallizcd  by 


decomposing  potassium  chromate  with  chlorine  at  a  red 
heat.  It  cau  bo  melted  at  a  high  temperature  into  a 
greenish-black  mass,  and  is  with  difiiculty  reduced  by 
charcoal  at  an  intense  heat.  A  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  converts  it  into  chromic  acid.  The 
chromites  are  a  class  of  bodies  in  which  chromic  oxide  Cr20, 
is  united  with  protoxides,  as  in  the  compound  Cr30j,  and 
in  chrome  ironstone,  Cr.,FeOj.  The  latter,  the  most 
abundant  ore  of  chromium,  contains  besides  iron  and 
chromium  variable  proportions  of  magnesium  and  aluminium, 
and  is  isomorphous  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  Fefi^,  and 
spinel,  MgiUjO.,.  It  is  a  massive  and  compact,  granular, 
rarely  crystallized,  black-coloured  mineral,  of  specific 
gravity  about  ■t'4,  and  hardness  5'5.  It  occurs  usually  in 
serpentine,  and  is  found  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  depart- 
ment of  Var  in  France,  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  SUesia, 
Bohemia,  Rciraas  in  Norway,  the  Urals,  near  Baltimore  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  many  other  localities.  In  18C9 
the  exports  of  chrome  ore  from  Norway  amountsd  to  210 
tons.  Chrome  ironstone  can  be  decomposed  in  the  dry 
way  for  analysis  by  fusion  with  potassium  bisulphate,  to 
which  sodium  carbonate  and  then  a  little  nitre  are  subse- 
quently added.  Chromic  chloride,  Cr.jC'Iu,  can  be  obtained 
either  in  the  anhydrous  insoluble  condition,  or  as  the  green 
hydrated  salt,  soluble  in  water.  Similar  compounds  are 
the  fluoride,  CrjF, .  the  bromide,  CroBr^,  and  the  iodide, 
Cr.,Iu.  The  sesquisulphates  of  chromium  are  the  anhydrous 
salt,  Cr2(SO^)3,  the  hydrated  salts  with  5  and  15  iiiolecules 
of  water,  a  basic  sulphate,  Cr.,03.2.S03,  and  the  chrome 
alums,  of  the  general  constitution  Cr^Mo^SO^),,  24H„0, 
isomorphous  with  common  alum.  Certain  oxides  inter- 
mediate between  the  sesquioxide  and  triozide  have  been 
termed  chromates  of  chromium. 

The  trioxide  or  anhydride  of  chromium,  CrOg,  com- 
parable with  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO3,  can  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  potassium 
bichromate  ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  the  anhydride  separates 
from  it  in  crimson  acicular  crj'stals.  It  can  also  be 
obtained  by  decomposing  barium  chromate  with  nitric  acid. 
Chromic  anhydride  deliquesces  in  air,  and  dissolves  in 
water,  forming  a  solution  which  contains  chromic  acid  ; 
it  is  a  powerful  oxidizer,  and  acta  violently  on  organic 
substances,  such  as  alcohol  and  ether,  becoming  reduced  to 
the  sesquioxide.  Dry  ammonia  gas  is  converted  by  it  into 
nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapour.  AVhen  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
HjOj,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chromium  trioxide,  an 
unstable  blue  compound  of  probable  constitution  H^Cr^Og, 
or  perchromic  acid,  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  ether,  and 
is  decomposed  by  potash  and  soda,  but  forms  stable 
compounds  with  ammonia,  quinine, -and  other  bodies. 
Chromic  acid,  n.CrO,,  has  not  been  isolated,  and  hydrated 
salts  of  the  type  HM  CrO^  are  unknown.  Tho  chromates 
aro  a  large  class  of  bodies,  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates. 
They  aro  bitter  and  poisonous  salts,  mostly  of  a  yellow  or 
red  colour,  and  except  those  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  of 
calcium,  strontium,  and  m.agncsium,  are  more  or  les* 
insoluble  in  water.  .Most  of  the  insoluble  chromates  aro 
basic.  The  chromates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  the  neutral 
or  normal  yellow  salts,  M'^CrO^,  or  M'jO.CrO,,  and  the 
or.ingorcd  bichromates,  or  acid  salts,  M'o0.2Cr03.  Potas- 
sium trichroniafe,  K^0.3Cr03,  represents  a  third  series  of 
chromates.  With  salts  of  lead,  bismuth,  and  barium,  tho 
alkaline  chromates  give  yellow  precipitates ;  with  silver 
salts,  a  purpli.^h  red;  and  with  mcrcurous  salts,  a  brick-red 
precipitate.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  they  give  f 
green  solution  of  scsquichlondo  of  chromium  ;  and  with 
sulphurous  acid,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  sugar, 
and  other  reducing  agents,  they  yield  chrome  alum.  Whun 
a  chromate  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt 
vapoui-s  of  o.\yrh'.orido  of  chrcmiuni,  or  cblorochromic  acid. 
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aio  [iroduced.  Insoluble  cliromotes  fused  with  nitre  yield 
suluble  yellow  potassium  chromate,  KjCiOj.  This  salt  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  oxidizing  chrome-iron  ore  in  a 
furnace,  iu  the  presence  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  chloride 
of  potassium,  and  chalk  or  lime.  The  red  bichromate  or 
acid  chromate  of  potassium,  K^CrjO-,  is  made  by  acidifying 
a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  or  liy  Jacqueliu's  process, 
ju  which  chrome-iron  ore  is  ignited  with  chalk  to  obtain 
the  neutral  chromate  of  calcium  ;  this  is  then  converted  by 
sulphuric  acid  into  nalcium  bichromate,  which  by  double 
decomposition  with  potassium  carbonate  yields  the  potas- 
sium bichromate.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  at  a  white 
heat  evolves  oxygen,  as  also  when  warmed  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Heated  with  sulphur  or  charcoal  it  deflagrates. 
The  solution  gives  with  sulphydric  acid  a  precipitate  of 
mixed  chromic  oxide  and  sulphur.  Ammonium  bichromate 
is  decomposed  on  the  application  of  heat  into  nitrogen, 
water,  and  chromic  oxide.  The  oxides  and  salts  of 
chromium  give,  in  both  the  inner  and  outer  blowpipe 
flames,  a  green  bead  with  boras.  Chromium  unites  with  iron 
and  aluminium;  and  can  be  obtained  combined  with  mercury 
by  treating  a  solution  of  a  chromic  salt  with  sodium 
amalgam.  Chromium  is  estimated  gravimetrically  in  the 
form  of  the  sosquioxide,  or  of  a  lead  or  barium  salt  ; 
volumetrically,  by  the  oxidizing  efi'ect  of  a  chromate 
on  oxalic  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  or  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  alloy  termed  chromeisen,  containing  about  three  parts 
by  weightof  chromium  to  one  of  iron,  is  hard  enough  to  serve 
for  cutti  ng  glass.  An  extremely  soft  steel  can  be  maie  by  em- 
ploying it  instead  of  spiegeleisen  in  S?emens's  steel  process. 
Chromium  compounds  are  in  request  for  a  great  diversity 
of  purposes.  Free  chromic  acid  and  potassium  bichromate 
are  used  in  calico-printing,  and  in  bleaching  tallow  and 
palm  oil.  The  bichromate  is  also  employed  for  the 
volumetric  estimation  of  ferrous  salts,  in  the  printing  of 
photographs,  and  in  galvanic  batteries  ;  it  has  even  been 
used  with  lead  chromate  for  the  adulteration  of  snu£F.  It 
is  itself  sometimes  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  coloured  with  a  strong  solution  of 
bichromate.  Potassium  bichromate  in  contact  with  the 
skin  produces  dangerous  ulcers,  and  internally  it  acts  as  a 
violent  poison.  Fused  lead  chromate  is  of  value  in  organic 
chemistry  as  an  oxidizer,  and  the  unfused  salt  is  the  well- 
known  pigment  chrome-yelloiv.  Chrome-red  is  a  basic  lead 
chromate,  PbjCrOj.  Other  pigments  are  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium,  or  chrome-green,  used  in  glass-staining,  porcelain- 
painting,  and  in  the  printing  of  bank-notes ;  Pannetier's 
emerald  green,  a  hydrate  of  the  composition  H4Cr„05; 
Leune  and  Castelhaz's  green,  another  hydrate ;  Guignet's 
pigment  vert,  a  basic  chromic  borate ;  and  Plessy's  green, 
which  is  a  phosphate  of  chromium.  Casali  (Gazzetia 
Chimica  Italiana,  1874)  recommends  for  the  preparation 
of  an  intend  green  pigment  to  calcine  an  intimate  mixture 
of  1  part  of  potassium  bichromate  and  3  parts  of  baked 
gypsum ;  the  mass  obtained  is  boiled  with  water,  or 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pigment  used  to  pro- 
duce a  pink  colour  on  earthenware  is  made  by  heating  to 
redness  a  mixture  of  30  parts  of  peroxide  of  tin,  10  of 
chalk,  and  1  of  potassium  chromate,— ^the  product  being 
powdered  and  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid.         (f.  h.  b.) 

CHRONICLES,  Books  of.  .  In  the  Hebrew  Canon  the 
Chronicles  form  a  single  book,  entitled  D'P'D  03?,  Events 
of  the  Times.  The  full  title  would  be  O^D'H  '"I3T  "120,  Booh 
of  Events  of  the  Times;  and  this  again  appears  to  have  been 
a  designation  commonly  applied  to  special  histories  in  the 
more  definite  shape — Events  of  the  Times  of  King  David,  or 
the  like  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  24  ;  Esth.  x.  2,  ic).  The  Greek 
t-anslators  divided  the  long  book  into  two,  and  adopted  the 
title  napoA-etTTo/xcva,  Things  omitted  \scil.  in  the  other 
historical    books].      Jerome,    following   the  sense   of   the 


Hebrew  title,  suggested  the  name  of  Chronicon  instead  of 
Paralipomenon  primus  et  secundus.  Hence  the  English 
Chroniclei. 

The  book  of  Chronicles  begins  with  Adam  and  ends 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  Cyrus's  decree  of  restoration. 
The  continuation  of  the  narrative  is  found  in  the  book  of 
Ezra,  which  begins  by  repeating  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23, 
and  filling  up  the  fragment  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  A 
closer  examination  of  those  parts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
which  are  not  extracted  word  for  word  from  earlier  docu- 
ments or  original  memoirs,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah  was  originally  one  work,  dis- 
playing throughout  the  peculiarities  of  language  and 
thought  of  a  single  editor,  who,  however,  cannot  be  Ezra 
himself  as  tradition  would  have  it.  Thus  the  fragmentary 
close  of  2  Chronicles  marks  the  disruption  of  a  previously- 
existing  continuity, —  due,  presumably,  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  gradual  compilation  of  the  Canon  the  necessity  for 
incorporating  in  the  Holy  Writings  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  pust-Exile  theocracy  was  felt,  before 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  supplement  Samuel  and  Kings 
by  adding  a  second  history  of  the  period  before  the  Exile. 
Hence  Chronicles  is  the  last  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
following  the  book  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  which  properly  is 
nothing  else  than  the  sequel  of  Chronicles. 

While  the  original  unity  of  this  series  of  his'.orics  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  it  will  be  more  convenient  in  the 
present  article  to  deal  with  Chronicles  alone,  reserving  tho 
relation  of  the  several  books  for  the  article  Ezea  and 
Nehemiah.  The  author  used  a  difi'erent  class  of  sources 
for  the  history  before  and  after  the  Exile  ;  and  thus  the 
critical  questions  afi'ecting  the  Chronicles  are  for  the  most 
part  quite  distinct  from  those  which  meet  us  in  the  book 
of  Ezra.  Besides,  the  identity  of  authorship  in  the  two 
histories  cannot  be  conclusively  demonstrated  except  by  a 
comparison  of  results  drawn  from  a  separate  consideration 
of  each  book. 

Of  the  authorship  of  Chronicles  we  know  only  what 
can  be  determined  by  internal  evidence.  The  colour  of  the 
language  stamps  the  book  as  one  of  the  latest  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  leads  to  no  exact  determination  of  date. 
In  1  Chron.  xxix.  7,  which  refers  to  the  time  of  David, 
a  sum  of  money  is  reokoned  by  darics  [E.  V.,  drams\ 
which  certainly  implies  that  the  author  wrote  after  this 
Persian  coin  had  been  long  current  in  Judea.  But  the 
chief  passage  appealed  to  by  critics  to  fix  the  date  is 
I  Chron.  iii.  19,  sqq.,  where  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel 
seem  to  be  reckoned  to  six  generations  (so  Ewald,  Bertheau, 
&c.).  The  passage  is  confused,  and  the  Septuagint  reads 
it  so  as  to  give  as  many  as  eleven  generations  (so  Zunz, 
Noldeke)  ;  while  off  the  other  hand  those  who  plead  for 
an  early  date  are  disposed  to  assume  an  interpolation  or 
corruption  of  the  text,  or  to  separate  all  that  follows  the 
name  of  Jesaiah  in  ver.  21,  from  what  precedes  (Movers, 
Keil).  But  it  seems  impossible  by  any  fair  treatment  of 
the  text  to  obtain  fewer  than  six  generations,  and  this 
result  agrees  with  the  probability  that  Hattu.sh,  who,  on  the 
interpretation  which  we  prefer,  belongs  to  the  fourth  gene- 
ration from  Zerubbabel,  was  a  contemporary  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
viii.  2).  Thus  the  Chronicler  lived  at  least  two  generations 
after  Ezra.  With  this  it  accords  very  well  that  in 
Nehemiah  five  generations  of  high  priests  are  enumerated 
from  Joshua  (xii.  10,  sqq.),  and  that  the  last  name  is  that 
of  Jaddua,  who,  as  we  know  from  Josephus,  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  the  chronicler  wrote 
after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy  has, been  argued  by 
Ewald  and  others  from  the  use  of  the  title  King  of  Persia 
(1  Chron.  xxxvi.  23)  What  seems  to  be  certain  and 
important  for  a  right  estimate  of  the  book  is  that  the 
author  lived  a   considerable  time  after  Ezra,  and  stood 
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entirely  under  the  iunucuce  of  tUc  religiuua  iustitutious  iif 
the  new  theocracy.  This  standpoint  determined  the  naturu 
of  his  interest  in  the  early  history  of  his  people. 

The  true  importance  of  Hebrew  history  had  always 
c:ntied  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  was  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  the  spiritual  God.  The  tragic  interest  which 
ilistinguishes  the  annals  of  Israel  from  the  forgotten  history 
<if  Moab  or  Damascus  lies  wholly  iu  that  long  coutest 
which  finally  vindicated  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  and 
I'le  su])remacy  of  Jehovah's  purpose,  in  the  political  ruin 
<u  the  nation  which  was  the  faithless  depositary  of  these 
ficred  truths.  After  the  Capfivity  it  was  impossible  to 
write  the  history  of  Israel's  fortunes  otherwise  than  in  a 
spirit  of  religious  pragmatism.  But  within  the  limits  of 
the  religious  conception  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
J  Icbrew  history  more  than  one  point  of  view  might  be  taken 
up.  The  book  of  Kings  looks  upon  the  history  in  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets — in  that  spirit  which  is  still  echoed 
by  Zechariah  (i.  5,  6) :  "  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  t 
and  the  prophets,  could  they  live  for  ever  1  But  my  words 
and  my  st.atutes,  which  I  commanded  my  seivants  the 
prophets,'  did  they  not  overtake  your  fathers  t  so  that 
they  turned  and  said,  Like  as  Jehovah  of  hosts  thought  to 
do  unto  us  ...  so  hath  he  dealt  with  us."  But  long 
before  the  Chronicler  wrote  the  last  spark  of  prophecy  was 
extinct.  The  New  Jerusalem  of  Erra  was  organized  as  a 
municipality  and  a  church,  not  as  a  nation.  The  centre 
of  religious  life  was  no  longer  the  bviug  prophetic  wordiut 
the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  litmgical  service 
of  the  sanctuary. '  The  religious  vocation  of  Israel  was 
uo  longer  national  but  ecclesiastical  or  municipal,  and 
the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation  was  vividly  realized 
only  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  in  the  solemn  assembly  and  stately  ceremonial  of 
a  feast  day.  These  influences  naturally  operated  most 
strongly  ou  those  who  were  ofiBcially  attached  to  the 
sanctuary.  To  a  Levite,  even  more  than  to  other  Jews,  the 
history  of  Israel  meant  above  all  things  the  history  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  Temple  ordinances. 
Now  the  author  of  Chronicles  betrays  on  every  page  his 
essentially  Levitical  habit  of  mind.  It  even  seems  possible 
from  a  close  attention  to  his  descriptions  of  sacred  ordi- 
nances to  conclude  that  Jiis  special  interests  are  those  of  a 
common  Levite  rather  than  of  a  priest,  and  that  of  all 
Lievitical  functions  he  is  most  partial  to  those  of  the 
singers,  a  member  of  whose  guild  Ewald  conjectures  him  to 
Lave  been.  To  such  a  man  the  older  delineation  of  thehistory 
of  Israel,  especially  iu  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  could 
not  but  appear  to  be  deficient  in  sgme  directions,  while  iu 
other  respects  its  narrative  seemed  superfluous  or  open  to 
misunderstanding,  as  for  ojample  by  recording,  and  that 
without  condemnation,  things  inconsistent  with  the  Penta- 
teuchal  law.  The  history  of  the  ordinances  of  worship  holds 
a  very  small  place  in  the  older  record.  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  have  not  that  central  place  in  the  book  of  Kings 
which  they  occupied  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  community 
after  the  Exile.  I^arge  sections  of  the  old  history  aro  de- 
voted to  the  religion  and  politics  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  are 
altogether  unintelligible  and  uninteresting  when  measured 
by  a  strictly  Levitical  standard ;  and  iu  general  the 
whole  problems  and  struggles  of  the  prophetic  period  turn 
on  points  which  had  ceased  to  be  cardinal  iu  the  life  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  which  was  no  longer  called  to  decide 
between  the  claims  of  the  Word,  of  Jehovah  and  the 
exigencies  of  political  affairs  and  social  customs,  and  which 
could  not  comprehend  that  men  absorbed  in  deeper  spiritual 
contests  had  no  leisure  for  the  niceties  of  Levitical  legisla- 
tion. Thus  there  seemed  to  bo  room  for  a  new  history, 
which  should  confine  itself  to  matters  still  interesting  to 
the  theocracy  of  Zion,  keeninr  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 


I  ill  ihu  fore^rjnud,  ond  develojliig  the  divine  pragmatimi 
(  of  the  history,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  prophetic 
trord  us  to  the  fixed  If'gialatiuu  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that 
the  whole  narrative  miglit  be  made  to  teach  that  the  glory 
of  Israel  lies  in  the  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  ritual. 
For  the  sake  of  6y»tematiu  completeness  the  author  begins 
with  Adam,  as  is  the  custom  Avith  later  Oriental  writers. 
But  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  iiie  Pentateuch,  and  the 
jieriod  from  Moses  to  David  contained  little  that  served  his 
purpose.  He,  therefore,  contracts  the  early  history  into  a 
series  of  genealogies,  which  were  doubtless  by  no  meaus 
the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work  at  a  time  when  every 
Israelite  was  concerned  to  prove  the  purity  of  his  Hebrew 
descent  (cf.  Ezra  ii.  59,  63).  From  the  death  of  Saul  the 
history  becomes  fuller  and  runs  parallel  with  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings.  The  limitations  of  the  authoi-'siutere.'t 
in  past  times  appear  in  the  ouiissiou,  among  other  particu- 
lars, of  David's  reign  in  Hebron,  cf  the  disordei-s  iu  his 
family  and  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  of  the  circumstances  of 
Solomon's  accession,  and  of  iiiany  details  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  splendour  of  that  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  LL-;  fall  into 
idolatry.  In  the  later  history  tlie  ten  tribes  are  quite 
neglected,  and  political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  attenticui, 
not  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  impurtance.  but  accordinj; 
as  they  serve  to  exemplify  God's  help  to  the  obedielil  and 
ni«  chastisement  cf  the  rebellious.  That  the  author  ii 
always  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  misfortunes  of  good  rulei-s 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  with  some  critics  to  a  deliberate  sup- 
pression of  truth,  but  shows  that  the  book  was  throughout 
composed  not  in  purely  historical  interests,  but  with  a  Tiew 
to  inculcate  a  single  practical  lo.<son.  The  more  important 
additions  which  the  Chronicler  makes  to  the  old  narrative 
consist  partly  of  statistical  lists  (]  C'hron.  sii.),  partly  of 
full  details  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
sanctuary  and  the  great  fca»ts  or  the. archaeology  of  the 
Levitical  ministry  (1  Chron.  siii.,  xv.,  xvi.,  xxiL-sxix.  ; 
2  Chron.  xsisi-xxxi.;  &c.),  and  partly  of  narratives  of 
victories  and  defeats,  of  sins  and  punishments,  of  obedience 
and  its  reward,  which  coidd  be  mode  to  point  a  plain 
religious  lesion  in  favour  uf  faithful  observance  of  the  law  , 
(2  Chron.  siii,  xiv.  9,  sr/q. ;  xx.,  sxi.  11,  sQq.,  4c.).  The 
minor  variations  oTC^ionicles  from  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  are  analogous  in  principle  to  the  larger  additioiL>< 
and  omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work  has  a  consistent 
and  well-marked  character,  presenting  the  history  in  quite 
a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  eld  narrative. 

Here,  then,  a  critical  question  arises.  Is  the  change  of 
perspective  wholly  due  to  a  dittereut  selection  ef  items  from 
authentic  historical  trndition  I  Jlay  we  assume  that  every- 
thing which  is  new  iu  the  Chronicles  has  been  taken 
exactly  from  older  sources,  or  must  we  judge  that  the 
standpoint  of  the  author  has  not  only  governed  the  selec- 
tion, but  coloured  the  statement  of  historical  facts  i  Aro 
all  his  novelties  new  data,  or  are  some  of  them  inferences 
of  his  own  from  the  same  data  as  lie  before  us  in  other 
books  of  the  Bible  t  To  answer  these  questions  we  must  first 
inquire  what  were  the  historical  materials  at  his  command. 
The  Chronicler  makes  frequent  reference  to  earlier  histories 
which  ho  citea  by  a  great  variety  of  names.  That  the 
names  "  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,"  "  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  "  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,"  and  "  Affairs  of  the  Kings  of  Israel "  (2  Chron. 
xxziii.  18,  Reb.)  refer  to  a  single  work  is  not  disputed. 
Under  one  or  other  title  this  book  is  cited  some  ten  times. 
WTiether  it  is  identical  with  the  Midrash  [E.V.,  sloi-y]  of 
the  book  of  the  Kings  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27)  is  not  certain. 
According  to  later  usage  the  term  Midrash  would  mean  a 
commentary  on  the  book  of  the  Kings.  But  it  is  perhaps 
as  plausible  to  suppose  with  Ewald  that  the  book  of  thu 
Kings  was  itself  called  a  Midrash  or  learned  compilation. 
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That  the  work  so  often  cited  by  the  Chronicler  is  not 
the  Biblical  book  of  the  same  name  is  manifest  from  what 
is  said  of  its  contents.  It  must  have  been  quite  an  exten- 
sive work,  for  among  other  things  it  contained  genealogical 
statistics  (1  Chron.  ix.  l),,aDd  it  incorporated  certain  older 
j)rophetic  writings— in  particular,  the  deharim  [loords  or 
history]  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanaui  (2  Chron.  xx.  34,  where 
for  "  who  is  mentioned  in  "  read  "  which  was  copied  into  ") 
and  the  vision  of  Isaiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32).  Now  it  ts 
noticeable  that  where  the  Chronicler  does  not  cite  this  com- 
prehensive work  at  the  close  of  a  king's  reigrt  he  generally 
refers  to  some  special  authority  which  bears  the  name  of  a 
prophet  (2. Chron.  ix.  S9  ;  xii.  Ifi,  &c,).  But  the  book  of 
the  Kings  and  a  special  prophetic  writing  are  not  cited  for 
the  same  reign.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  in 
other  cases  than ,  those  of  Isaiah  and  Jehu  the  writings  of 
or  about  prophets  which  are  cited  in  Chronicles  w6re  known 
to  the  author  only  as  parts  of  the  great  book  of  Kings. 
Even  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18,  19,  where  the  English  version 
departs  from  the  received  Hebrew  text,  but  probably 
expresses  the  conect  reading,'  seems  rather  to  confirm  than 
to  oppose  this  conclusion,  which  is  now  disputed  by  very 
few  scholars  except  in  the  case  of  Isaiah's  history  of 
Uzziab,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.2  -pi^g  general  conclusion  is  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  chronicler  used  any  his- 
torical work  now  lost  with  the  exception  of  the  book  of 
Kings.  Even  his  genealogical  lists  may  have  been  wholly 
derived  from  that  work  (1  Chron.  ix.  1),  though  for  these 
ho  may  also  have  had  other  materials  at  command. 

Now  we  know  that  the  two  chief  sources  of  the  canonical 
book  of  Kings  were  entitled  Annals  ["  events  of  the  times  "] 
of  the  Kinrjs  of  Israel  and  Jadah  respectively.  That  the 
lost  source  of  the  Chronicles  was  not  independent  of  these 
works,  at  once  appears  probable  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
caseand  from  the  close  and  often  verbal  parallelism  between 
many  sections  of  the  two  Biblical  narratives,  But  while 
the  canonical  book  of  Kings  had  separate  sources  for  the 
northern  and  southern  kingdoms,  the  source  of  Chronicles 
was  a  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  combined,  and  so,  no 
«  doubt,  was  a  more  recent  work  in  great  measure  extracted 
from  the  older  annals.  Yet  it  contained  also  matter  not 
derived  from  these  works,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  from  2 
Kings  xxi.  17  that  the  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  gave 
no  account  of  Manasseh's  repentance,  which,  according  to. 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18,  19,  was  narrated  in  the  great  book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel.  It  was  formerly  the  opinion  of 
Bertheau,  and  is  still  maiutained  by  Keil,  that  the  paral- 
lelisms of  Chronicles  with  Samuel  and  Kings  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  ultimate  common  source  from  which  both 
narratives  drew.  But  most  critics  hold  that  the  Chronicler 
also  drew  directly  from  the  canonical  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  as  he  unquestionably  did  from  the  Pentateuch.  This 
opinion  is  probable  in  itself,  as  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  canuot  have  been  unknown  to  the  author  ;  and 
perhaps  the  critical  analysis  of  the  canonical  book  of  Kings 
is  already  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  us  to  say  that  in 
some  of  the  parallel  passages  the  Chronicler  uses  words  which 
were  not  written  in  the  annals  but  by  the  author  of  Kings 
himself.  In  particular  Chronicles  agrees  with  Kings  in  those 
short  notes  of  the  moral  character  of  individual  monarchs 
which  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  hand  than  that 
A  the  final  author  of  the  latter  book.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible,  as  Bertheau  points  out,  that  the  author  of  the 
chief  source  of  Chronicles  already  used  our  canonical  book 
of  Kings';  and  in  general  the  connections  of  the  successive 
historical   books   which   preceded    the    present   canonical 


Others,  foUon-ing  the  JIassoretio  text,  find  in  verse  19  an  unknown 
^rtphet  Chozai.     So  E.V.  marg-.n  has  Hosai. 

*  Zockler  and  Keil  etill  dissent  from  the  CL'irent  vie™ 


histories  are  sufliciently  complex  to  make  it  very  unwise  to 
indulge  in  positive  assertions  on  a  matter  in  which  so  many 
possibilities  may  be  suggested.  Those  critics  who  have  a 
low  opinion  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Chronicles,  and 
especially  Graf,  are  ready  to  regard  the  earlier  canonical 
books  as  the  chief  source  of  the  work,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  author  seldom  had  authority  for  his  additions  to  Samuel 
and  Kings  ;  while  Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  anxious  to 
prove  that  the  earlier  canonical  histories  were  not  used  at 
all,  and  so  makes  the  most  of  the  value  of  the  special 
sources  cpen  to  the  Chronicler.  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  these  two  extremes. 

The  close  and  frequently  verbal  coincidence  of  the  text 
of  so  many  passages  of  Chronicles  and  the  earlier  books 
raises  a  presumption  that  in  general  the  later  author  copied 
his  sources  with  great  fidelity.  In  other  cases  diversities 
of  statement  occur  from  which  inferences  unfavourable  to 
the  Chronicler  have  often  been  drawn.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  even  copyists  at  that  time  were  allowed 
a  degree  of  freedom  which  modern  writers  would  not  venture 
to  exercise,  and  that  different  recensions  of  the  same  book 
—for  example  the  extant  Hebrew  text  of  Samuel  and  that 
which  lay  before  the  Greek  translators — frequently  varied 
not  only  in  points'  of  expression  but  in  names  and  numbers, 
in  the  addition  or  omission  of  details  and  explanatory 
remarks,  and  even  in  larger  matters.  Of  course  such 
variations  must  be  more  numerous' and  important  in  the 
c^se  of  parallel  narratives  which  are  derived  only  in  an 
indirect  way  from  the  same  original  sources.  If  proper 
weight  is  allowed  to  these  considerations  we  must  agree 
with  Bertheau  that  "  critics  ought  not  to  have  charged  our 
author  with  intentional  distortions  of  the  narrative  or  with 
inventing  false  statements;  evidence  to  justify  such  charges 
cannot  be  adduced."  Full  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this 
observation  cannot  be  given  without  a  long  discussion  of 
details.  As  an  example  it  may  suffice  to  take  the  tendency 
to  exaggerate  which  has  been  traced  in  the  larger  numbers 
of  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxi.  5  compared  with  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  9,  1  Chron.  xxi.  25  compared  with  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  24,  and  so  forth).  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  such 
larger  numbers  are  in  general  characteristic  of  a  later 
record.  But  they  prove  little  as  .to  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  Chronicler,  and  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  laid  to  his 
charge  as  an  individual,  when  we  find  that  in  the  Massoretic 
text  of  1  Sam.  vi.  19  the  original  number  70  has  increased 
to  50,000.  The  tendency  of  numbers  to  grow  in  successive 
transcriptions  is  one  which  criticism  must  always  keep  in 
view,  and  which,  doubtless,  was  at  work  before  as  well  as 
after  the  time  of  the  Chronicler. 

Variations  which  can  be  distinctly  connected  with 
demonsti;^ble  personal  pec.iliafities  of  the  writer  or  wit'a 
the  specific  object  of  his  work  belong  to  a  dill'erent  category. 
But  here  also  great  caution  must  be  exercised.  For 
example,  no  part  of  the  narrative  has  beeti  more  suspected 
than  the  captivity  and  repentance  of  Manasseh.  It  is 
argued  that  the  author's  theory  of  Divine  retribution  made 
it  incredible  to  him  that  a  wicked  and  unrepentoat  king 
could  enjoy  the  long  reign  granted  to  Manasseh.  But  it 
is  quite  plain  from  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18  that  this  narrative 
existed  in  the  so  ;rces  which  lay  before  the  writer,  and  the 
A.s.'^yrian  inscriptions  have  shown  that  what  is  said  of  the 
captivity  of  the  Judaean  king  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Assyrian  empire  at  .the  time 
(Schrader,  Keilinschriften  mid  A.  T.,  p.  238,  aqq.). 

In  general,  then,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  with  Ewald 
Bertheau,  and  other  cautioas  critics  that  there  is  no  fonnda 
tion  for.  the  accusation  that  the  Chronicler  invented  history 
in  the  interest  of  his  parenetic  and  practical  purposes.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  shaping 
his  narrative  he  allowed  himself  the  same  freedomis  as  were- 
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(<iken  by  other  anciont  historians,  and  even  by  early  copyists, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  historical  criticism  to  form  a  char 
ouncejition  of  tho  nature  and  limits  of  t^iese  freedoms,  with 
u  view  to  distinguish  in  individual  passages  between  the 
facts  devised  by  tho  Chronicler  from  his  written  nources 
and  tue  literary  additions,  explanations,  and  influences 
which  are  Lis  own.     In  particular  : — 

1.  His  explanations  of  verbal  or  material  difficulties 
must  be  critically  considered.  Thus  even  Keil  admits  an 
error  in  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37,  where  the  Tharshish-ships.that 
h  ships  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  which  Jehoshaphat  built  on  the 
lied  Sea  (1  Kings  xxii.  48),  are  explained  as  ships  voyaging 
t:>  Tartessus  in  Spain.  Such  criticism  is  especially  necessary 
where  remarks  are  introduced  tending  to  explain  away- the 
difTerences  in  religious  observances  between  early  times  and 
the  period  of  the  Chronicler.  Thus  in  I  Chron.  xxi.  28, 
tqq.,  an  explanation  is  given  of  tho  reasons  which  led  David 
to  sacrifice  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  instead  of  going 
to.  the  brazen  altar  at  Gibeon.  But  it  is  certain  that  at 
the  time  of  David  the  principle  of  a  single  altar  was  not 
acknowledged,  and  therefore  no  explanation  was  required., 
lu  1  Kings  iii.  3,  4,  Gibeon  appears  only  as  the  chief  of 
many  high-places,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  Chronicler  has  simply  inferred  from  the  importance 
of  this  sanctuary  that  it  must  have  possessed  a  special 
legitimation,  which  could  only  consist  in' the  presence  of 
the  old  brazen  altar. 

2.  A  certain  freedom  of  literary  form  was  always  allowed 
to  ancient  historians,  and  need  not  perplex  anyone  who  docs 
not  apply  a  false  stalidard  to  the  narrative.  To  this  head 
belongs  especially  the  introduction  of  speeches  like  that  of 
Abijah  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  This  speech  is  no  doubt  a  free 
composition,  and  would  be  so  understood  by  the  author's 
contemporaries.  By  such  literary  devices  the  author  is 
enabled  to  .{>oint  a  lessoju  without  interrupting  the  thread  of 
his  narrativa  by  reflections  of  his  own.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  Psalm  ia  1  Chron.  xvi.,  which  is  made  up  of 
extracts  from  Psalms  cv.,  xcvi.,  cvi. 

3.  A  usage  not  peculiar  to  the  Chronicler  among  Old 
Testament  wrlter.i,  and  which  must  be  carefully  taken  into 
account  by  the  historical  critic,  is  that  of  giving  statistical 
information  in  a  narrative  form.  This  is  the  principle 
which  underlies  many  genealogical  lists  of  the  Bible,  and 
which'  alone  -explains  the  variations  between  diflTerent 
accounts  of  the  genealogy  proceeding  from  a  single 
ancestor.  Information  as  to  the  subdivisions  of  cLins,  tho 
intermingling  of  populations,  and  the  like,  is  thrown  into 
a  genealogical  form.  Thus  tho  difl'crent  sons  of  a  father 
often  stand  merely  for  tho  branches  of  a  family  as  tley 


existed  at  some  one  time.  Of  course  lists  made  out  at 
diS'erent  times  when  the  divisions  of  clans  had  varied 
produce  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  names  of  the  sons. 
The  union  of  two  clans  is  expressed  as  marriage,  or  the 
territory  is  the  wife,  and  her  several  husbands  are  succes- 
sive populations,  and  so  fortL'  A  different  applicatio'n  of 
tlie  same  principle  seems  to  lie  in  the  account  of  the 
institutions  of  Levitical  service  which  ia  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  transference  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
by  David  The  author  is  not  concerned  to  distinguish  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  the  Levitical  organization  attained 
its  fiJl  development.  But  he  wishes  to  describe  the 
system  in  its  complete  form,  especially  as  regards  the 
service  of  the  singers,  and  he  does  this  under  the  reign  of 
Da»id,  who  was  the  father  of  Hebrew  psalmody,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark. 

This  account  of  some  of  the  leading  points  of  view 
which  criticism  of  the  Chronicles  has  to  take  up  makes  no 
{jretence  at  completeness,  but  may  suffice  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  a  detailed  study  of 
the  narrative,  and  to  show  that  much  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  book  not  only  in  the  way  of  supplement  to  the  earlier 
history,  but  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  religious 
spirit  and  ordinances  of  the  theocracy  as  it  was  after  Ezra. 
Literature. — ilany  parts  of  the  Chronicles  offer  a  very  hard  task 
to  the  expositor,  especinHy  the  genealogies,  where  to  other  troubles 
is  added  the  extreme  corruption  and  many  variations  of  the  proper 
names  in  the  versions.  Jerome  already  complains  of  this  difficulty 
in  the  Greek  and  Old  I^tin,  and  tells  us  what  pains  he  himself 
took  to  secure  right  readings  with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Jew.  Com- 
mentators have  ratlier  shrunk  from  approaching  the  book.  The 
best  exposition  is  the  very  cnreful  work  of  Beitbeau  (1st  ed.  1851, 
Eng.  Trans.  1857,  2d  ed.  1860).  There  are  also  commentaries  b^ 
Keil  (Leipsic,  1870,  Eng.  Trans.  1872)  and  Zbckler  (in  Lange  a 
Sibelicerk,  1874).  Beitheau  is  cautiously  critical,  Keii  conserva- 
tive and  apologetic,  Zockler  not  quite  so  conservative.  Valuable 
contributions  to  the  exegesis  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  in  Ewald's 
History  of  Israel.  Rawlinsoa's  notes  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary 
are  not  very  important.  There  is  a  large  literature  on  isagogic 
questions,  and  especially  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narratives 
peculiar  to  Chronicles.  Besides  the  full  discussions  in  books  ol 
O.  T.  introduction  (especially  De  Wette,  Schrader,  and  Keil),  tlie 
student  must  refer  to  the  very  valuable  discussion  in  tho  introduc- 
tory part  of  Ewald's  history,  and  to  the  separate  treatises  of  Movers, 
Kritisehe  Uiitcrsuclningen  iibcr  die  Biblische  Chronik,  Bonn,  1834, 
(in  answer  to  the  a.ssaults  of  De  Wette  and  Gramberg),  and  Graf, 
Die  Oc'chichtliehen  Bilcher  de$  A.  T.,  Leipsic,  1868.  Graf  con- 
cludes that  the  Chronicles  have  almost  no  value  as  a  documentary 
source  for  the  ancient  history  ;  but  in  private  correspondence  with 
Bertheau  he  subsequently  nijmitted  that  this  statement  is  too  strong 
(see  the  preface  to  Bcrtheau's  2d  edition).  The  older  works  are 
enumerated  by  Carpzov,  and  in  other  books  of  introduction. 
Lngarde's  edition  of  the  Targnm,  which  ia  not  in  the  Kabbinical 
Billies,  descnes  speciftl  mention  {^HaQiugrapha  Chaldaicc,  Lcii);.ic, 
1873).  (W.  K  S.) 


CHRONOLOGY 


i'^iHRONOLOGY  (from  the  Greek  ■)^povo\oyM,  eompuca- 
V_^  tion  of  time)  is  tho  science  wliich  treats  of  time.  Its 
objcc..  is  to  arrange  and  exhibit  the  various  events  which 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  the  order  of 
their  juccession,  and  to  ascertain  the  intervals  of  time 
t/ftween  them. 

The  preservation  of  any  record,  however  rude,  of  tho 
lapse  of  time  implies  some  knowledge  of  tho  celestial 
motions,  by  which  alone  time  can  bo  accurately  measured, 
and  some  advancement  in  tho  arts  of  civiUzed.  life,  which 
cculd  only  be  attained  by  tho  accumulated  experience  of 
ai4ny  rjonerations.  Before  the  invention  of  letters  the 
memory  of  past  transactions  could  not  be  preserved  beyond 
a  few  years  with  any  tolerable  degieo  of  accuracy.  Events 
which'Tcatly  affected  the  physical  condition  of  tho  human 
race,  or*  were  of  a  nature  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
niiuds   <.l  tho  rudo   inhabitant*  of    the  earth,   luight    be 


vagaeiy  transmitted  through  several  ages  by  traditional 
narrative  ;  but  intervals  of  time,  expressed  by  abstract 
numbers,  and  these  constantly  varying  besides,,  would  soon 
escape  the  memory.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  writing 
afforded  the  means  of  substituting  precise  and  permanent 
records  for  vague  and  evanescent  tradition  ;  but  in  the 
infancy  of  the  worid,  mankind  had  learned  neither  to 
estimate  accurately  tho  duration  of  time,  nor  to  refer  pass 
ing  events  to  any  fixed  epoch.  Writing  was  practised 
many  centuries  before  historians  began  to  assign  dates  tc 
tho  events  they  narrated.  The  niasterpiecis  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydidea,  while  setting  forth,  each  in  the  manner 
suited  to  the  author's  aim,  events  in  the  order  of  their 
succession,  are  stories  without  dates. 

'  On  the  application  of  this  style  of  expression  to  the  genealogies 
of  Chronicles,  tho  reader  may  consylt  WcHhausen.  Dc  GentHut  •* 
Familiis  Judaris  qual  Ci>r.  ii.  iv.  enumeranlur,  Gottingeo,  1870. 
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For  these  reasons  the  history  of  the  early  ages  or  tlie 
world  is  involved  in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity,  aud 
chroaology,  comparatively  speaking,  is  only  of  recent  origin. 
After  political  relations  began  to  be  established,  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  a  register  of  passing  seasons  aud  yeai's 
would  soon  be  felt,  and  the  practice  of  recording  important 
transactions  must  have  grown  up  as  a  necessary-  conse- 
quence of  social  life.  But  of  these  early  lecords  a  very  smnl! 
jiortion  only  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism. 

The  earliest  written  auualsof  the  Greeks,  Etruscans,  aud 
Romans  are  irretrievably  lost.  The  traditions  of  the  Druids 
perished  with  them.  A  Chinese  emperor  has  the  credit  of 
burning  "  the  books"  extant  in  his  day  (about  220  B.C.), 
ftud  of  burying  alive  the  scholars  who  were  acquainted 
with  them.  And  a  Spanish  adventurer  destroyed  the  picture 
records  which  were  found  in  the  pueblo  of  Montezuma. 

Of  the  more  formal  historical  writings  in  which  the  first 
inelfeotual  attempts  were  made  in  the  direction  of  systematic 
chronology  we  have  no  knowledge  at  first-hand.  Of 
Hellenicus,  the  Greek  logographer,  who  appears  to  have 
lived  through  the  greater  part  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and 
who  drew  up  a  chronological  list  of  the  priestesses  of  Here 
at  Argos  ;  of  Ephoms,  who  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.C., 
and  is  distinguished  as  the  first  Greek  who  attempted  the 
composition  of  a  universal  history  ;  and  of  TimBus,  who 
in  the  following  century  wrote  an  elaborate  history  of 
Sicily,  in  which  he  set  the  example  of  using  the  Olympiads 
as  the  basis  of  chronology,  the  works  have  perished,  and 
our  meagre  knowledge  of  their  contents  is  derived  only 
from  fragmentary  citations  in  later  writers.  The  same  fate 
has  befallen  the  works  of  Berosus  and  Ma  nelho,  Eratosthenes 
and  Apollodorus.  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Belus  living  at 
Babylon  in  the  3d  century  B.C.,  added  to  his  historical 
account  of  Babylonia  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings,  which 
he  claimed  to  have  compiled  from  genuine  archives 
preserved  in  the  temple.  Manelho,  likewise  a  priest,  living 
at  SebennytuB  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  Sd  century  B.C., 
wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt,  with  an  account  of  its 
thirty  dynasties  of  sovereigns,  which  he  professed  to  have 
drawn  from  genuine  archives  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests. 
Of  these  works  fragments  only,  more  or  less  copious  and 
accurate,  have  been  preserved.  Eratosthenes,  who  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  2d  century  b.c.  was  keeper  of  the  famous 
Alexandrian  Library,  not  only  made  himself  a  great  name 
by  his  itnportant  work  on  geography,  but  by  his  treatise 
entitled  Chronociraphia,  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  establish 
an  exact  scheme  cf  general  chronology,  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  "  father  of  chronology.  "  His  method  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  was  usually  conjectural ;  and  guess-work, 
however  careful,  acute,  and  plausible,  is  still  guess-work  and 
not  teatimouy.  ApoUodorus,  an  Athenian  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  B.C.,  wrote  a  metrical 
chronicle  of  events,  ranging  from  the  supposed  period  of 
the  fall  of  Troy  to  his  own  day.  These  writers  were 
followed  by  other  investigators  and  systematizers  in  the 
same  field,  but  their  works  are  lost.  Of  the  principal  lattr 
writers  whose  works  are  extant,  aud  to  whom  we  owe  what 
liUlo  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  labours  of  their  prede- 
cessors, mention  wiU  be  made  hereafter. 

The  absence  or  incompleteness  of  authentic  records, 
however,  is  riot  the  only  source  of  obscurity  aud  confusion 
in  the  chronology  of  remote  ages.  There  can  be  no  exact 
computation  of  time  or  placing  of  events  without  a  fixed 
point  or  epoch  from  which  the  reckoning  takes  its  start.  It 
was  long  before  this  was  apprehended  When  it  began 
to  be  seen,  various  epochs  were  selected  by  various  writers  ; 
and  at  first  each  small  separate  community  had  its  own 
epoch  and  method  of  time-reckoning.  Thus  in  one  city 
the  reckoning  was  by  succession  of  kiugs,  in  another  by 
arclions  or  annual  magistrates,  in  a  third  by  successiou  of 


priests.  It  seems  how  surprising  that  vague  counting  by 
generations  should  so  long  have  prevailed  and  satisfied  the 
wants  of  ioqniriug  men,  aud  that  so  simple,  precise,  and 
seomiugly  obvious  a  plan  as  counting  by  years,  the  largest 
natural  division  of  time,  did  not  occur  to  any  investigator 
before  Eratosthenes. 

Precision,  which  was  at  first  unattainable  for  want  of  au 
epoch,  was  afterwarJs  no  less  unattainable  from  the  multi- 
plicity, and  sometimes  the  variation,  of  epochs.  But  by 
a  natural  process  the  mischief  was  gradually  aud  partially 
remedied.  The  extension  nf  intercourse  between  the  various 
small  groups  or  societies  of  men,  and  still  more  their  union 
in  larger  groups,  made  a  common  epoch  necessary,  and  led 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  starting  point  by  each  larger 
group  These  lendmg  epochs  continued  in  use  for  many 
centuries.  The  task  of  the  chronologer  was  thus  simplified 
and  reduced  to  a  study  and  compaiisou  of  dates  in  a  few 
leading  systems. 

The  most  important  of  these  systems'  in  what  we  call 
ancient  times  v\ere  the  Babylonian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Koman.  The  Jews  had  no  general  era,  properly  so  called. 
In  the  history  of  Babylonia,  the  fixed  point  from  which 
time  was  reckoned  was  the  era  of  Naboiiassar,  747  B.C. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  reckoning  was  by  Olympiads,  tha 
point  of  departure  being  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  was 
victor  in  tlie  Olympic  Games,  77G  B.C.  The  Eomau 
chronology  started  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the 
year  of  which,  however,  ^yas .  variously  given  by  difi'eient 
authors.  The  most  generally  adopted  was  that  assigned 
by  Varro,  753  B.C.  It  is  noteworthy  how  nearly  these 
three  great  epochs  approach  each  other, — all  lying  near  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  beginning  of  an  era  and  its  adoption  and  use  as 
such  are  not  the  same  thing,  nor  are  they  necessarily 
synchronous.  Of  the  three  ancient  eras  above  spoken  of, 
the  earliest  is  that  of  the  Olympiads,  next  .that  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  latest  the  era  of  Nabonassar. 
But  in  order  of  adoption  and  actual  usage  the  last  is  first. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  year  of  its 
origin.  It  is  not  known  when  the  Romans  began  to  use 
their  era.  The  Olympiads  were  not  in  current  use  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  B.C.,  when  Timaeus,  as 
already  mentioned,  set  the  example  of  reckoning  by  them. 
Of  these  and  other  ancient  and  modem  eras  a  full  account 
is  given  in  the  following  pages. 

Even  after  the  adoption  in  Europe  of  the  Cliiistian  era, 
a  great  variety  of  methods  of  dating — national,  provincial, 
and  ecclesiastical — grew  up  and  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
in  different  countries,  thus  renewing  in  modern  times  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  ancient  times  from  divei'sities  of 
reckoning.  An  acquaintance  with  these  van'ons  methods 
is  indispeusable  to  the  student  of  the  charters,  chiouicles, 
ynd  legal  instruments  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  reckoning  years  from  any  fixed  epoch  in  constant 
succession,  the  number  denoting  the  yeaft  is  necessarily 
alnays  on  the  increase.  But  rude  nations  aud  illiterate 
people  seldom  attach  any  definite  idea  to  large  numbers. 
Hence  it  has  been  a  practice,  very  extensively  followed,  to 
employ  cycles  or  periods,  consisting  of  a  moderate  number 
of  years,  aud  to  distinguish  and  reckon  the  yeai's  by  their 
number  in  the  cycle.  The  Chinese  and  other  nations  of 
Asia  reckon,  not  only  the  years,  but  also  the  months  and 
days,  by  cycles  of  sixty.  The  Saros  of  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Olj-mpiad  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  Indiction  are 
instances  of  this  mode  of  reckoning  time.  Several  cycles 
were  formerly  known  in  Europe  ;  but  most  of  them  were 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  solar  and  lunar 
divisions  of  time,  and  were  rather  employed  in  the 
regulation  of  the  calendar  than  as  chronological  eras. 
They   are    frequently,    hoVever,   of    very  great  use    ip 
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fixing  dates  that  have  been  otherwise  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed, and  consequently  form  impoitant  elements  of 
chronology. 

Chronology  has  shared  with  history  the  fruits  of.  the 
novel  researches  and  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  field  uf 
antiquity  which  have  especially  distinguished  the  present 
century.  The  memorabilia  of  early  peoples  and  ages  were 
set  down  not  only  in  written  records  but  in  monumental 
inscriptions.  The  latter,  graven  on  stone  or  metal,  could 
resist  the  touch  of  time  and  tho  hand  of  the  barbarian 
better  than  the  former  ;  aud  although  at  various  times 
terrible  havoc  has  been  made  apiong  them,  immense 
numbers  are  in  existence  to  this  day.  In  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Persia,  Greece,  aud  Italy,  the  practice  of  monumental 
inscription  was  very  general.  These  insoiiptions  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  learned  meu  from  very  remote 
ages.  But  as  contributions  to  history  and  chronology,  they 
have  within  the  present,  century  risen  into  new  and  uurpria- 
ing  importance.  By  OrotefeaJ's  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiform  characters,  the  language  of  tho  Babylonian  aud 
Persian  inscriptions,  and  by  Young's  decipherment  of  hiero- 
glyphics, tlie  language  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  two  dis- 
coveries made  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  new  fields  of 
vast  extent  and  unknown  richness  have  been  opened  to  his- 
torical explorers.  These  fields  are  now  being  diligently 
worked  by  some  of  the  greatest  living  scholare  ;  and  from 
granite  block  and  fragile  papyrus  roll  results  are  already 
obtained  of  rare  value  and  of  rarer  promise.  The  A.ssyriau 
inscribed  cylinders,  disinterred  but  thirty  years  ago,  are 
yielding  up  the  secrets  of  a  long-buried  past,  enlarging  the 
horizon  of  history,  and  even  furnishing  the  meaus  of  giving 
a  precise  chronology  to  periods  where  all  was  vague.  The 
publication  of  tho  Assyrian  Canon  by  Sir  Henry  Kawliuson 
in  1862,  verified  as  it  was  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
a  record  of  a  solar  eclipse,  must  mark  an  epoch  in  chrono- 
logical science.  Egyptian  researches  and  interpretutions 
have  been  of  similar  service,  aud  have  strongly  tended,  if 
not  to  establish  tho  complete  accuracy,  at  least  to  indicate 
tho  credibility,  of  Manctho's  account  of  the  Egyptinn 
dynasties.  Tho  period  through  which  these  dynasties 
apparently  readied  was  so  vast,  stretching  so  far  beyond  the 
traditionally  accepted  limits  of  man's  existence  on  tiie 
earth,  that  modern  chronologers,  when  they  grew  critical, 
could  for  a  long  time  only  shake  their  heads  in  profound 
doubt  over  Manetho  and  his  visLas  of  shadowy  kings.  For 
Egyptian  chronology  the  discovery  by  Mariette,  in  18G4, 
»i  the  Apis  SUlce  is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  A  flood 
sf  light  has  been  poured  on  some  obscure  pages  of  early 
Persian  history  by  the  great  cuueiforni  inscription  of 
Behistun,  discovered  in  1835  by  Colonel  Kawliuson,  who 
subsequently  copied  aud  translated  it. 

In  the  article  Calendar  {q.v.),  that  p.irt  of  clironulogy 
has  been  already  treated  of  which  relates  to  tho  mcasnre- 
raeut  of  time,  and  the  principal  methods  explained  with 
sufficient  detail  that  have  been  employed,  or  are  still  in 
use,  for  adjusting  the  lunar  mouths  of  the  solar  year,  as 
well  as  tho  intercalations  necessary  for  rcgu'ating  the  civil 
year  according  to  the  celestial  motions.  In  tho  present 
article  it  is  our  piu'pose  to  give  an  account  (without 
repeating  what  has  been  discussed  in  full  in  tho 
article  just  named)  of  tho  different  E)Oi  and  Periods 
that  have  been  employed  by  historians,  and  by  tho 
different  nations  of  the  world,  in  recording  the  succes- 
sion of  time  and  events,  to  fix  the  epochs  at  which  tho 
eras  respectively  coraraenccd,  to  ascertain  tho  form  and 
the  initial  day  of  the  year  made  use  of,  and  to  cstablith 
their  correspondence  with  the  years  of  the  Christian  era. 
These  olomonts  will  enable  us  to  con»ert,  by  a  simple 
orithmeticaT  operation,  any  historical  date,  of  which  the 
chronological  chftracters  are  given   according  to  any  era 


whatever,  into  the  corresuundiug  date  in  our  common  eia 
ot  the  Incarnation. 

Julian  Period. 
Although  the  Julian  Period  (the  inveution  of  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  158"2)  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  chronological 
era,  yet,  on  account  of  its  affording  considerable  facilities 
in  the  comparison  of  different  eras  with  one  another,  and 
in  marking  without  ambiguity  the  years  before  Christ,  it 
is  very  generally  employed  by  chronologers.  It  consists  of 
7980  Julian  years;  and  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era 
corresponded  with  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period. 
(See  vol.  iv.  p.  670.) 

OfymptaJi. 

The  Olympic  game?!,  so  famous  in  Greek  history,  w^ra 
celebrated  once  eveiy  four  years,  between  the  new  and  full 
moon  first  following  tho  summer  solstice,  on  the  small  plain 
named  Olympia  iu  Elis,  which  was  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  River  Alphoua,  on  another  by  the  small  tributary  stream 
the  Cladeus,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  mountains. 
The  games  lasted  five  days.  Their  origin,  lost  in  the 
dimness  of  remote  antiquity,  was  invested  by  priestly 
legends  with  'a  sacred  character.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  the  Idaean  Heracles,  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  his  four  brothers  in  a  foot  race.  According  to 
a  tradition,  possibly  more  authentic,  they  were  re  established 
by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  in  concert  with  the  Spartan 
Lycnrgus  and  Cleostheues  of  Pisa.  The  practice  was  long 
afterwards  adopted  of  designating  the  Olympiad,  orperiod 
of  four  years,  by  the  name  of  the  victor  in  the  contests  of 
the  stadium,  and  of  inscribing  his  name  iu  the  gymnasium 
of  Olympia.  Tho  first  who  received  this  honour  was 
Coroebus.  The  games  iu  which  Coroebus  was  victor,  aud 
which  form  the  principal  epoch  of  Greek:  history,  wero 
celebrated  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  776  years 
before  the  common  era  of  the  Incarnation,  in  the  3938th 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  and  twenty  three  years,  according 
to  the  account  of  Varro,  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  the 
Olympic  year  began  sometimes  with  tho  full  moon  whitb 
followed,  at  other  times  with  that  which  preceded  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  because  the  year  sometimes  contained  Z6l 
days  instead  of  354.  But  subsequently  to  its  adoption,  the 
year  always  commenced  with  the  eleventh  day  of  the  moon 
which  followed  the  solstice.  In  order  to  avoid  troublesome 
computations,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  recommence 
for  every  year,  and  of  which  the  results  differ  only  by  a 
few  days,  chronologers  generally  regard  the  1  st  of  July  as 
the  coinmeucemeut  of  the  Olympic  year.  Some  authors,  how- 
ever, among  whom  are  Eusebius,  Jerome,  aud  the  historian 
Socrates,  place  its  commencement  at  the  1st  of  Septembci'; 
these,  however,  appear  to  have  confounded  the  Olympic 
year  with  the  civil  year  of  tho  Grcek.s,  or  the  era  of  the 
Scleucida\ 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that  as  tho  Olympic  ycura  aud 
periods  begin  with  tha  1st  of  Jidy,  tho  first  six  months  of  a 
year  of  our  era  correspond  to  one  Olympic  year,  and  the 
last  six  months  to  another.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
fii-st  year  of  the  IncLunation  corresponds  to  the  first  of  the 
195th  Olympiad,  we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  only  witli 
respect  to  tho  last  six  months  of  that  year  that  thi; 
correspondence  takes  place.  Thefrst  six  months  belonged 
to  tho  fourth  year  of  tho  194th  Olympiad.  Iu  referring 
dutcs  expressed  by  Oiympiadi  to  our  era,  or  the  contrary, 
We  must  therefore  distinguish  two  cases. 

1st,  Whca  tho  event  in  question  happened  between  tho 
Ist  of  January  and  the  1st  of  the  following  July,  the  sum 
of  tho  Olympic  year  and  of  tho  year  before  Christ  is  always 
equal  to  776.  The  year  of  the  era,  therefore,  will  be  found 
by  subtracting  the  number  of  the  Olympic  ywr  from  7  70. 
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For  example,  Varro  refets  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
2lst  of  April  of  the  third  yeai  of  the  sLsth  Olympiad,  and 
it  is  required  to  find  the  year  before  our  era.  Since  five 
Olympic  periods  have  elapsed,  the  third  year  of  the  sixth 
Olympiad  is  -5x4  +  3  =  23;  therefore,  subtracting  23 
from  776,  we  have  753,  which  is  the  year  before  Christ  to 
which  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  referred  by  Varro. 

2J,  When  the  event  took  place  between  the  summer 
enlstice  aud  the  1st  of  January  following,  the  sum  of  the 
Olympic  year  and  of  tlie  year  before  Christ  is  equal  to  777. 
The  diflference  therefore  between  777  aud  the  year  in  one 
of  the  dates  will  give  the  year  iu  the  other  date.  Thus, 
tli3  moon  was  eclipsed  on  the  27th  of  August,  a  little 
bufure  midnight,  in  the  year  413  before  our  era  ;  aud  it  is 
required  to  find  the  corresponding  year  in  the  Olympic  era. 
Subtract  413  from  777,  the  remainder  is  3G4  ;  aud  364 
divided  by  four  gives  91  without  a  remainder;  conse- 
quently the  eclipse  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
ninety-first  Olympiad,  which  i»  the  date  to  which  it  is 
referred  by  Thucydides. 

If  the  year  is  after  Christ,  and  tlie  event  took  place  iu 
one  of  the  first  sis  mouths  of  the  Olympic  year,  that  is  to 
say,  between  July  aud  January,  we  must  subtract  776 
from  the  number  of  the  Olympic  year  to  find  the  cor 
responding  year  of  our  era  ;  but  if  it  took  place  iu  one  of 
the  last  six  months  of  the  Olympic  year,  or  between 
Janaaryand  July,  we  must  deduct  777.  The  computation 
by  Olympiads  seldom  occurs  in  historical  records  after  the 
middle  of  the  5th  ceutury  of  our  era. 

The  names  of  the  mouths  were  different  in  the  diflFereut 
Grecian  states.  The  Attic  mouths,  of  which  we  possess 
the  most  certain  knowledge,  were  named  as  follows- — 

Hecntombceou  Garaelion. 

Mi-'tageitnioD  Anlhesteiion. 

Boedroraion.  Elaplicljoliou. 

PyaDe|>sinn.  Muuyoliion. 

Jltemaotenpn.  Tliargclion. 

Poseideou.  Scirojiliorion. 

Ura  of  (he  Fomidalion  nf  Rome. 

After  the  Olympiads,  the  era  most  frequently  met  with 
iu  ancient  history  is  that  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which 
is  the  chronological  epoch  adopted  by'  all  the  Roman 
historians.  There  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  year 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

l«;,Fabius  Pictor  places  this  event  m  the  latter  h:ilf  of  the 
first  year  of  the  eighth  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  with 
the  3967th  of  the  Julian  period,  aud  with  the  year  747  B.C. 

2d,  Polybius  places  it  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventh 
Olympiad,  corresponding  with  3964  of  the  Julian  period, 
aud  750  B.C. 

3(/,  M.  Porcius  Cato  places  it  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,  that  is,  iu  3963  of  the  Julian  period, 
and  751  B.C. 

Atli,  Verrius  Flaccns  places  it  iu  the  fo\u-lli  year  of  the 
sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  iii  the  year  3962  of  the  Juhan 
period,  and  752  B  c. 

5th,  Terentius  Varro  places  it  in  the  third  year  of  the 
sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian 
period,  aud  753  B.C. 

A  knowledge  of  these  different  computations  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  Roman  historians  with  one  another, 
and  even  any  one  writer  with  himself.  Livy  in  general 
adheres  to  the  epoch  of  Cato,  though  he  sometimes  follows 
tliat  of  Fabius  Pictor.  Cicero  follows  the  nccouut  of 
V^arro,  which  is  also  in  geuei-al  adopted  by  Pliny.  Diouysius 
of  Hahcarnassus  follows  Cato.  Jfoderu  chrouologers  for 
the  most  part  adopt  the  account  of  Varro.  which  is 
supported  by  a  passage  in  Ceusorinus.  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  991st  year  of  Rome  commenced  with  the  festival 
of  the  Palilia,  lu  the  consulship  of  Ulpius  aud  Pouliauus. 


Now  this  cousidship  corresponded  with  the  23^tl■l  3'car  of 
our  era  ;  therefore,  deducting  238  from  991,  we  have  753 
to  denote  the  year  before  Christ.  The  Palilia  commenced 
on  the  21st  of  Aprd  ;  and  all  the  accounts  agree  in  regard- 
ing that  day  as  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  employed  two  sorts  of  years,  the  civil  year, 
which  was  used  in  the  transaction  of  pubhc  and  private 
affairs,  and  the  consular  year,  according  to  which  the  annals 
of  their  history  have  been  composed.  The  civil  year  com' 
menced  with  the  calends  of  January,  but  this  did  not  hold 
a  fixed  place  in  the  solnr  jear  till  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar 
(see  vol.  iv.p.  666.)  The  installation  of  the  consuls  regu- 
lated the  commencement  of  the  consular  year.  The  initial 
day  of  the  consulate  was  never  fixed,  at  least  before  the 
7th  ceutury  of  Rome,  but  varied  with  the  differr;nt  acci- 
dents which  in  times  of  political  commotion  so  frequently 
occurred  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  elections.  Hence  it 
happens  that  a  consular  year,  generally  speaking,  com- 
prehends a  part  not  only  of  two  Julian  years,  but  also  of 
i  two  civil  years.  The  consulate  is  the  date  employed  by 
j  the  Latin  historians  generally,  aud  by  many  of  the  Greeks, 
down  to  the  6tfh  ceutury  of  our  erx 

In  the  era  of  Rome  the  commencement  of  the  jcar  is 
placed  at  the  21st  of  April ;  au  event  therefore  which 
happened  in  the  mouths  of  January,  February,  ilarch,  or 
during  the  first  twenty  days  of  April,  in  the  year  (for 
example)  500  of  Rome,  beluugs  to  the  civil  year  501. 
Before  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs,  however,  February  was 
the  last  month  of  the  year.  Jfauy  authors  cuufonud  the 
year  of  Rome  with  the  civil  year,  8ui>posing  them  both  to 
begin  on  the  1st  of  January.  Others  again  coufouud  both 
the  year  of  Rome  and  the  civil  year  with  the  Julian  year, 
which  iu  fact  became  the  civd  year  after  the  regulation  of 
the  calendar  by  Julius  Ciesar.  Through  a  like  ^aiit  of 
attention,  many  writers  also,  particularly  amoug  the 
moderns,  have  confounded  the  Julian  and  Olympic  years, 
l/y  making  an  entire  Julian  year  correspond  to  an  entire 
Olympic  year,  as  if  both  had  commenced  at  the  same 
epoch.  Much  attention  to  these  particulars  is  required  in 
the  comparison  of  ancient  dates. 

The  Christian  Era. 

The  Christian  or  vulgar  era,  called  also  the  era  of  the 
Incarnation,  is  now  almost  universally  employed  iu 
Christian  countries,  and  is  even  used  by  some  Eastern 
nations.  Its  epoch  or  commencement  is  the  1st  of  January 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  the  753d  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  4714th  of.  the  Julian 
period.  It  is  usually  sujiiKised  to  begin  with  the  year  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  there  are  various  ojjniious  with 
regard  to  the  year  iu  which  that  event  took  place.  This 
epoch  was  introduced  in  Italy  in  the  6th  ceutury,  by 
Dionysius  the  Little,  a  Roman  abbot,  aud  began  to  be 
used  in  Gaul  in  the  8th,  though  it  was  not  generally 
followed  in  that  country  till  a  century  later.  From  extant 
charters  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  England  before 
the  close  of  the  8th  ceutury.  Before  its  adoption  the  nsnal 
practice  iu  Latin  countries  was  to  distinguish  the  years  by 
their  number  in  the  cycle  of  Indiction. 

In  the  Christian  era  the  years  are  simply  distinguished 
by  the  cardinal  numbers:  those  before* Christ  being 
marked  B.C.  (iiiifore  Christ),  or  a.c.  (Aute  Christum),  and 
those  after  Christ  a.d.  (Auno  Domini).  This  method  of 
reckoning  time  is  more  convenient  than  those  which  employ 
cycles  or  periods  of  any  length  whatever;  but  it  still  fails 
to  satisfy  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  all  the  conditions 
that  are  necessary  for  registering  the  succession  of  events. 
For.  since  the  commeuceraent  of  the  era  is  placed  at 
an  intermediate  period  of  histiiry,  we  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  a  double  manner  of  reckoniug,  backward  as  well 
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ds  forward.  Soine  ambiguity  is  also  occasioueJ  by  the 
want  of  uuiformrty  in  the  method  of  numbering  the  prc- 
cedinj'yeara.  Asti-ouomeis  denote  the  year  which  preceded 
Ihe  first  of  our  era  b/  0,  and  the  year  previous  to  that  by 
I  B.C.  ,  but  chronologei-s,  iu  conformity  with  common 
notions,  call  the  jear  preceding  the  era  1  B.C.,  the  previous 
year  2  B.C.,  and  so  on.  By  reckoning  In  this  manner, 
there  is  an  interruplioa  in  the  regular  succession  of  the 
numbers ;  and  in  the  years  preceding  the  era,  the  leap 
years,  instead  of  falling  on  the  fourth,  eighth,  twelfth,  &c., 
fall,  or  ought  to  fall,  on  the  fir.st,  fifth,  ninth,  A-c. 

In  the  chronicles  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  much  uncirtainty 
frequently  arises  respecting  dates  on  account  of  the 
different  epochs  assumed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  year.  Dionysiu.s,  the  author  of  the  era,  adopted 
the  day  of  the  Annuncialion,  or  the  25th  of  March,  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  Christ  by  nine  months,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  year  of  the  era.  This  epoch  there- 
fore precedes  that  of  the  vulgar  era  by  nine  months  aud 
seen  days.  This  manner  of  dating  was  followed  iu  some 
ol  the  Italian  states,  and  continued  to  bo  used  at  Pisa  even 
down  to  the  year  1745.  It  was  also  adopted  iu  some  of 
the  Papal  bulk ;  and  there  are  proofs  of  it^  having  been 
employed  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 
Some  chroniclers,  who  adhere  to  the  day  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion as  the  commencement  of  the  yow  r«ckor>  ftcrn  tlie 
25th  of  March  following  our  epoch,  b'b  the  Florentmes  in 
the  10th  century.  Gregory  of  Tours,  aud  some  writers  of 
the  Cth  and  7th  centuries,  make  the  year  commence  some- 
times with  the  1st  of  March,  and  sometimes  with  the  1st 
of  January.  In  France,  under  the  third  race  of  kings,  it 
was  usual  to  begin  the  year  wiih  Easter  ;  and  this  practice 
continued  at  least  till  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century,  for 
an  edict  was  issued  by  Charles  IX.  in  the  month  of 
January  1663,  ordaining  that  the  commencement  of  the 
year  should  thenceforth  be  considered  as  taking  place  on 
the  Ist  of  January.  An  instance  is  given,  in  L'Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  of  a  date  iu  which  the  year  is  reckoned 
from  the  18th  of  March ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  refers 
to  the  astronomical  year,  and  that  the  18th  of  March  was 
taken  for  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  Iu  Germany, 
about  the  lltli  century,  it  was  usual  to  commence  the  year 
at  Christmas  ;  and  this  practice  also  prevailed  at  Milan, 
Rome,  and  other  Italian  cities,  in  the  13th,  14th,  aud  15th 
centuries. 

In  England,  the  practice  of  placing  the  lieginuing  of  the 
year  at  Christmas  was  introduced  in  the  7th  century,  and 
traces  of  it  are  found  even  iu  the  13th.  Gervaso  of 
Canterbury,  who  lived  iu  the  13th  century,  mentions  that 
almost  all  writers  of  his  country  agreed  iu  regarding 
Christmas  day  as  the  first  of  the  year,  because  it  forms,  as 
it  were,  the  term  at  which  the  sun  finishes  and  recommences 
his  annual  course.  In  the  1 2th  century,  however,  the 
custom  of  beginning  the  civil  year  with  the  day  of  the 
Annunciation,  or  the  25th  of  JIarch,  began  to  prevail,  and 
continued  to  bo  generally  followed  from  that  time  till  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  in  1752.  The  historical  year 
has  always  been  reckoned  by  English  authors  to  begin  with 
the  Ist  of  January.  The  liturgic  year  of  the  Church  of 
England  commences  with  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent. 

A  knowledge  of  thp  different  epochs  which  have  been 
chosen  for  the  commencement  of  the  year  in  dilTercut 
countries  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  right  interpreta- 
tion of  ancient  chronicles,  charters,  and  other  documents  in 
which  the  dates  often  appear  contradictory.  Vfe  may  cite  an 
example  or  two.  It  is  well  known  that  Charles  the  Great 
was  crowned  emi>cror  at  Pome  on  Christmas  day  in  the 
year  800,  and  that  he  died  in  the  year  814,  according  to 
our  present  manner  of  reckoning.  But  in  the  annals  of 
Mutz  and  Moissac.  the  c.TO)\at'ou  U  stotoJ  to  have  taken 


place  in  the  year  801,  aud  his  death  iu  813.  In  the  first 
case  the  annalist  i^upposes  the  year  to  begin  with  Christmas, 
aud  accordingly  reckons  the  25th  of  December  and  all  the 
following  days  of  that  month  to  belong  to  801,-  whereas  in 
the  common  reckoning  they  would  be  referred  to  the  year 
800.  In  the  second  case  the  year  has  been  supposed  to 
begin  with  the  25th  ot  March,  or  perhaps  with  Easter; 
consequently  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  814, 
reckoning  from  the  1st  of  January,  would  be  referred  to 
the  end  of  the  year  813.  The  Englisli  Revolution  is 
popularly  called  the  Revolution  of  1G88.  Had  the  year 
then  begun,  as  it  now  does,  with  the  1st  of  January,  it 
would  have  been  the  revolution  of  1689,  AVilliam  and  Mary 
being  received  as  king  and  queen  in  February  in  the  year 
1689  ;  but  at  that  time  the  year  was  considered  in  England 
as  beginning  on  the  25th  of  March.  Another  circumstance 
to  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  pay  attention  in  the  com- 
parison of  dates,  is  the  alteration  of  style  which  took 
place  on  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  (see  vol 
iv.  pp.  671  sqq.) 

Bra  of  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

As  the  Greek  and  Bomau  methods  of  computing  time 
were  connected  with  certain  pagan  rites  and  observances, 
which  the  Christians  held  iu  abhorrence,  the  latter  began 
et  an  o£,rly  pM-iod  to  imitate  the  Jews  in  reckoning  their 
years  from  the  supposed  period  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  chronological  elements  on  which  both  Jews  and 
Christians  founded  their  computations  for  determining  this 
period  were  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  narratives, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  thl-ough  three  distinct 
channels.  These  are  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Samaritan  text,  and  the  Greek  version  known  as  the 
Septuagint.  In  respect  of  chronology,  the  three  accounts 
are  totally  irreconcilable  with  each  other;  and  no  conclusive 
reason  can  be  given  for  preferring  any  one  of  them  to 
another.  We  have  no  concurrent  testimony  with  which  to 
compare  them  ;  nor  is  it  even  known  which  of  them  was 
regarded  as  the  most  probable  by  the  Jews  themselve.s, 
when  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  revised  and 
transcribed  by  Ezra.  The  ordinary  rules  of  probability 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  duration 
of  human  life  is  represented  as  extending  to  nearly  a 
thousand  years. 

From  computations  founded  on  loose  and  conflicting 
data  it  would  bo  vain  to  look  for  knowledge  or  even 
for  concord  of  opinion.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
discussion  is  hopeless  labour.  The  subject  is  one  to  which 
the  saying  Quot  homines  tot  sententia;  applies  with  almost 
liteial  truth.  Des  Vignoles,  in  the  preface  to  his  Chron- 
ology of  Sacred  Historij,  asserts  that  he  collected  upwards 
of  two  hundred  different  calculations,  the  shortest  of  which 
reckons  only  3483  years  between  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era,  and  the  longest 
6984.  The  difference  amounts  to  thirty-five  centuries. 
It  suffices,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  the  so-called  era  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  a  purely  conventional  and 
arbitrary  epoch  ;  that,  practically,  it  means  the  year  4004 
B.C., —  this  being  the  date  which,  under  the  sanction  of 
Archbishop  Ussher's  opinion,  has  won  its  way,  among  its 
hundreds  of  competitors,  into  most  general  acceptance. 
The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  more  detailed  information  on 
this  subject  may  consult  the  first  volume  of  the  Universal 
History,  or  L'Art  de  Vcrijier  les  Dates,  avant  J.  C,  p.  9. 

Jewish  Year  and  Eras. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  their 

year  commenced  at  the  autumnal  equinox  ;   but  in  order 

to  solemnize  the  memory  of  their  deliverance,  the  niontli  of 

Aisaii  or  Aliili,  in  which  that  event  took  place,  and  which 
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faUs  o-byut  the  time  of  the  verual  eqainox.  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  begiiiuing  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  legal  year. 
Ill  civil  aflfairs,  and  iu  the  regulation  of  the  jubilees  and 
sabbatical  years,  the  Jews  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  year, 
which  begins  with  the  mouth  Tisri,  about  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  {On  the  regulation  of  the  Jewish  year, 
see  vol.  iv.  p.  677.) 

After  their  dispersion,  the  Jews  were  constrained,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  astronomical  rules  and  cycles  of  the 
more  enlightened  heathen,  in  order  that  their  religious 
festivals  might  be  observed  ou  the  same  days  in  all  the 
countries  through  which  they  were  scattered.  For  this 
purpose  they  adopted  a  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  which  is 
mentioned  by  several  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church, 
and  which  the  early  Christians  borrowed  from  them  for 
the  regulation  of  Easter.  This  cycle  seems  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  Calippic  period  of  seventy-six  years, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Greek  octaeteris,  in  order  to  disguise 
its  true  source,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  originality. 
In  fact,  the  period  of  Calippus  containing  27,759  days,  and 
the  octaeteris  2922  days  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  688),  the  sum,  which 
is  30,681,  is  exactly  the  number  of  days  iu  eighty-four 
Julian  yeai-s.  But  the  addition  was  very  far  from  being 
an  improvement  on  the  work  of  Calippus ;  for  instead  of  a 
difference  of  only  five  hours  and  fifty-three  minutes  between 
the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  was  the  whole  error 
of  the  Calippic  period,  this  difference,  in  the  period  of 
eighty-four  years,  amounted  to  one  day,  six  hours,  and 
forty-one  minutes.  Buccherius  places  the  commencement 
of  this  cycle  in  th?  year  162  B.C.;  Prideaux  in  the  year 
291  B.C.  According  to  the  account  of  Prideaux,  the  fifth 
cycle  must  have  commenced  iu  the  year  46  of  our  era  ; 
and  it  was  in  this  year,  according  to  St  Prosperus,  that 
the  Christians  began  to  employ  the  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty- 
four  years,  which  they  followed,  though  not  aniformly,  for 
the  regulation  of  Easter,  till  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Soon  after  the  Niceue  council,  the  Jews,  in  imitation  of 
the  Christians,  abandoned  the  cycle  of  eighty-four  years, 
end  adopted  that  of  Stetou,  by  which  their  lunisolar  year 
is  regulated  at  the  present  day.  This  improvement  was 
first  proposed  by  Eabbi  Samuel,  rector  of  the  Jewish  school 
of  Sora  in  Mesopotamia,  and  was  finally  accomplished  iu 
the  year  360  of  our  era  by  BaLbi  Hillel,  who  introduced 
that  form  of  the  year  which  the  Jews  at  present  follow, 
and  which,  tliey  sny,  is  to  endure  tiU  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah. 

TOl  the  15th  century  the  Jews  usually  followed  the  era 
of  the  Seleucidos  or  of  Contracts  Since  that  time  they 
have  generally  employed  a  mundane  era,  and  dated  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  their  com- 
putation, took  place  3760  years  and  about  thi-ee  months 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  No  rule  can  be 
given  for  determining  with  certainty  the  day  on  which 
any  given  Jewish  year  begins,  without  entermg  into  the 
minutiae  of  their  irregular  and  complicated  calendar.  A 
table  comprising  twelve  cycles  of  Jewish  yeara  will  be 
found  at  pp.  678,  679  of  vol.  iv. 

Jira  of  GonsUmUnopI'e. 

This  era,  which  is  stiU  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
was  follo\ved  by  the  llussians  tUl.the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  dates  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  ,The  Incarna- 
tion falls  in  the  year  5509,  and  corresponds,  as  iu  our  era, 
with  the  fourth  yea-  of  the  194th  Olympiad.  The  civil 
year  commences  with  the  1st  of  September;  the  ecclesiastical 
year  sometimes  with  the  21st  of  Maich,  sometimes  with 
the  1st  of  April  It  is  not?  certain  whether  tie  year  was 
considered  at  Constantinople  as  beginning  with  Septembei 
before  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  AVesteru  empires. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  era  there  had  elapsed  6508 


years  aud  four  mouths  of  the  era  of  Cojistautinoplc. 
Hence  the  first  eight  months  of  the  Christian  year  1  coiucidt 
with  the  Co'jstantinopolitan  year  5509,  while  the  lofct 
four  months  belong  to  the  year  5510.  In  order,  therefore', 
to  find  the  year  of  Christ  corresponding  to  any  given  yea* 
in  the  era,  of  Constantinople,  we  have  the  following  rule: — 
If  the  event  took  place  between  the  1st  of  January  aud 
the  end  of  August,  subtract  6508  from  the  given  year; 
but  if  it  happened  between  the  1st  of  September  and  tht 
end  of  tho  year,  aubtract  6509. 

ICra  (if  Alexandria. 

The  chronological  computation  of  Julius  Africauus  wan 
adopted  by  the  Christians  of  Alexandria,  who  accordingly 
reckoned  5500  years  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Christ.  But  in  reducing  Alexandrian  dates  to  tho 
common  era,  it  must  be  observed  that  Julius  Africanua 
placed  the  epoch' of  the  Incarnation  three  years  earlier  than 
it  is  placed  in  the  usual  reckoning,  so  that  the  initial  day 
of  the  Christian  era  foil  iu  the  year  5503  of  the  Alex- 
andrian era.  This  correspondence,  however,  continued  only 
from  the  introduction  of  the  era  till  the  accession  of 
Diocletian,  when  an  alteration  wag  made  by  dropping  ten 
years  in  the  Alexandrian  account.  Diocletian  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  year  of  Cliiist  284.  According 
to  the  Alexandrian  .computation,  this  was  the  year  5787 
of  the  world,  and  287  of  the  Incaiuation ;  but  on  this 
occasion  ten  years  were  omitted,  and  that  year  was  thence- 
forth called  thie  year  5777  of  the  world,  and  277  of  tho 
Incarnation.  There  are,  consequently,  two  distinct  eras  of 
Alexandria,  the  one  being  used  before  and  the  other  after 
the  accession  of  Diocletian.  It  is  not  known  for  what 
reason  the  alteration  was  wade ;  but  it  is  conjectured  that 
it  was  for  the  puipose  of  cau.'iing  a  new  re\olutiou  of  the 
cycle  of  uineleen  years  (which  was  introduced  -into  the 
ecclesiastical  computation  about  this  time  by  Anatolins^, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis)  to  commence  with  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  In  fact.  5777  being  divided  by 
19  leaves  1  for  the  year  of  the  cycle.  The  Alexandriaii 
era  continued  to  be  followed  by  the  Copts  in  the  15th 
century,  end  is  said  to  be  still  used  in  Abyssinia. 

Dates  expressed  according  to  this  era  are  reduced  to  the 
common  era  by  subtracting  5502,  up  to  the  Alexandrian 
yeaj  5786  inclusive,  and  after  that  year  by  subtracting 
5492  ;  but  if  the  date  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  last 
months  of  the  Christian  year,  we  must  subtract  5603  till 
tlie  year  6786,  and  5493  after  that  year. 

Mundane  Era  of  Anftoch. 

The  chronologifeal  reckoning  of  Julius  Africanus  formed 
also  the  basis  of  the  era  of  Antioch,  which  wa.s  adopted  by 
the  Christians  of  Syria,  at  the  instance  of  Panodorus,  au 
Egyptian  monk,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  Panodorus  struck  off  ten  years  from  thi 
account  of  Julius  Africanus"with  regard  to  the  years  of  thti 
world,  aud  he  placed  the  Incarnation  three  years  later, 
referriug  it  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  as 
in  the  common  era.  Hence  the  era  of  Antioch  differed 
from  the  original  era  of  Alexandria  by  ten  years ;  but 
after  the  alteration  of  the  latter  at  tho  acce.'siou  ot 
Diocletian,  the  two  eras  coincided.  In  reckoning  from  ^ic 
Incarnation,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of  seven  years, 
that  epoch  being  placed,  in  the  reformed  era  of  Alexandria, 
seven  years  later  than  in  the  mundane  era  of  Antioch  or  in 
the  Christian  era. 

As  the  Syrian  year  began  in  autumn,  the  year  of  Christ 
corresponding  to  any  year  in  the  mundane  era  of  Antioch 
is  found  by  subtracting  6492  or  5493  according  as  tho 
event  falls  between  January  and  September  or  from  Sajj*- 
tember  to  January. 
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lira  of  Kahonasmr. 

This  era  is  farq/Dus  in  astronomy,  Laving  been  generally 
followed  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  believed  to 
Lave  been  in  use  from  the  very  time  of  its  origin ;  for  the 
observations  of  eclipses  wLich  were  collected  in  Chaldea 
by  Callisthenes,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and  transmitted 
by  Lim  to  Aristotle,  were  for  the  greater  part  referred  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Babylonians.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
famous  Canon  of  Kings,  also  called  Mathematical  Canon, 
preserved  to  us  in  the  works  of  Ptolemy,  which,  before 
the  recent  astonishing  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  was  the  sole 
authentic  monument  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history 
known  to  us.  The  epoch  from  which  it  is  reckoned  is 
precisely  determined  by  numerous  celestial  phenomena 
recorded  by  Ptolemy,  and  corresponds  to  Wednesday  at 
mid-day,  the  2Cth  of  February  of  the  year  747  before 
Christ.  The  year  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  year.  On  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  Julian  and  Babylonian  years,  the  con- 
version of  dates  according  to  the  era  of  Nabonassar  into 
years  before  Christ  is  attended  with  considerable  trouble. 
The  surest  way  is  to  follow  a  comparative  table.  Fre- 
quently the  year  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  unless  we 
know  also  the  month  and  the  day. 

The  Greeks  of  Alexandria  formerly  employed  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  with  a  year  of  365  days;  but  soon  after  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Csosar,  they  adopted, 
like  other  Roman  provincials,  the  Julian  intercalation. 
At  this  time  the  first  of  Thoth  had  receded  to  the  29th  of 
August.  In  the  year  136  of  our  era,  the  first  of  Thoth 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian  year  corresponded  with  the  20th 
of  July,  between  which  and  the  29th  of  August  there  are 
forty  days.  The  adoption  of  the  Julian  year  must  therefore 
Lave  taken  place  about  160  years  before  the  year  136  of 
our  era  (the  diiTerence  between  the  Egyptian  and  Julian 
years  being  one  day  in  four  years),  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
year  25  b.c.  In  fact,  the  first  of  Thoth  corresponded  with 
the  29th  of  August  in  the  Julian  calendar,  ia  the  years  25, 
24,  23,  and  22  B.C. 

Era  of  the  Seleucidce,  or  Macedonian  Era. 

The  era  of  the  Seleucidce  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
"occupation  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  311  years 
before  Christ,  in  the  year,  of  Rome  442,  and  twelve  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  adopted 
not  only  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Scleucido)  but  in  general 
in  all  the  Greek'  countries  bordering  on  the  Levant,  was 
followed  by  the  Jews  tiO  the  15th  century,  and  is  said  to 
be  used  by  some  Arabians  even  at  the  present  day.  By 
the  Jews  if  was  called  the  Era  of  Contracts,  because  the 
Syrian  governors  compelled  them  to  make  use  of  it  in  civil 
contracts;  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Maccabees  call  it  the 
Era  of  Kings.  But  notwithstanding  its  general  prevalence 
in  the  East  for  many  centuries,  authors  using  it  differ  much 
with  regard  to  their  manner  of  expressing  dates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  different  epochs  adopted  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  Among  the  Syrian  Greeks  the  year 
began  with  the  month  Elul,  which  corresponds  to  our 
September.  The  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  at  the  present 
day  suppose  it  to  begin  with  the  following  month,  or 
October.  The  author  of  tli§  first  book  of  Maccabees 
makes  the  era  commence  with  the  month  Nisan,  or  April  ; 
and  the  author  of  the  second  book  with  the  first  Tiahrin, 
or  October.  Albategni,  a  celebrated  Arabian  astronomer, 
dates  from  the  Ist  of  October.  Some  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  as  Alfergaui,  date  from  the  1st  of  September. 
At  Tyre  the  year  was  counted  from  the  19tL  of  our 
October,  at  Gaza  from  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  at 
Damascus  from  th«  vcrual  equinox.     These  discrepancies 


Syrian. 

Maccdonlaa 

Elul. 

GorpioBUS. 

TUUrin  I. 

Hyperberetseus. 

Tishrin  1/ 

Dius. 

Caaua  I. 

Apcllaeas. 

Canun  11 

Amlynteua. 

Sabat. 

Pcritina. 

Adar 

Dystrus. 

Nisan. 

Xanthicus. 

Avar. 
Hazimn. 

Arteioisiua. 

Diesius. 

Tamus. 

Panemus. 

Ab. 

Loiis. 
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render  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  corre- 
spondence of  Macedonian  dates  with  those  of  other  eras  ■ 
and  the  difficulty  is  rendered  stilt  greater  by  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the  year.  Some 
authors  who  follow  the  Macedonian  era,  use  the  iigyptian 
or  vague  year  of  3C5  days ;  Albategni  adopts  the  Julian 
year  of  365J  days. 

According  to  the  computation  most  generally  followed, 
the  year  312  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  began  on  the  1st 
of  September  in  the  Julian  year  preceding  the  first  of  our 
era.  Hence,  to  reduce  a  Macedonian  date  to  the  common 
era,  subtract  311  years  and  four  months. 

The  names  of  the  Syrian  and  Macedonian  months,  and 
their  correspondence  with  the  Roman  months,  are  au 
follows  : — 

English. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February 

Starch. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Era  of  Alexander. 

Some  of  the  Greek  historians  have  assumed  as  a  chron- 
ological epoch  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  325  b.o.  The  form  of  the  year  is 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  era.  This  era  has  not  been 
much  followed  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  noticed  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae. 

Era  of  Tyre. 

The  era  of  Tyre  is  reckoned  from  the  1 9th  of  October,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  month  Hyperberetieus, 
in  the  year  126  B.C.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  it  to 
the  common  era,  subtract  125  ;  and.  when  the  date  is  b.c., 
subtract  it  from  126.  Dates  expressed  according  to  this  era 
occur  only  on  a  few  medals,  and  in  the  acts  of  certain 
councils. 

CcBsarean  Era  of  Antioch, 

This  era  was  established  to  commemorate  tho  victory 
obtained  by  Julius  Cassar  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  on 
the  9th  of  August  in  the  year  48  B.C.,  and  the  706th  of 
Rome.  The  Syrians  computed  it  from  their  month  Tishrin 
I. ;  but  the  Greeks  threw  it  back  to  the  month  GorpiKus 
of  the  preceding  year.  Hence  there  is  a  difference  of  eleven 
months  between  the  epochs  assumed  by  the  Syrians  and 
the  Greeks.  According  to  the  computation  of  the  Greeks, 
the  49th  year  of  the  C»8arean  era  began  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era; 
and,  according  to  the  Syrians,  the  49th  year  began  in  the 
autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  followed 
by  Evagrius  in  his  Eccknasiical  llistory. 

Julian  Era. 

The  'Juliau  em  commences  with  the  1st  of  January, 
forty-five  years  B.o.  It  was  designed  to  commemorate  the 
reformation  of  the  Roman  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar. 

Era  of  Spain,  or  of  the  Ccesars. 

The  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus,  which  was  com- 
plet-'d  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  B.C.,  gave  rise  to  this  era. 
which  began  with  tho  first  day  of  tho  following  year,  and 
was  long  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  generally  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces  subdued  by  the  Visigoths,  both  in 
Africa  and  the  .South  '>{  France.     S«veral  of  the  councils 
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of  Cartlioge,  and  'also  tLat  of  Aries,  are  dated  accordiug  to 
this  era.  After  the  9th  century  it  became  usual  to  join 
with  it  in  public  acts  the  year  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was 
followed  in  Catalonia  till  the  year  1 1 80,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon  till  1350,  in  Valencia  till  1358,  and  in  Castile  till 
1382.  In  Portugal  it  is  said  to  have  been  m  use  so  late  as 
tlie  year ,1415,  or  1422,  though  it  would  seem  that  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  no  other  era 
WAS  used  in  the  public  acts  of  that  country  than  that  of  the 
Incarnation.  As  the  era  of  Spain  commenced  with  tlie  1st 
of  January,  and  the  months  and  days  of  the  year  are  those 
of  the  Julian  calendar,  any  date  is  reduced  to  the  common 
era  by  subtracting  thirty-eight  from  the  number  of  the 
year. 

Era  of  Alii  urn,  and  Era  of  Avgmtits. 

This  era  was  established  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Actium,  whiclt  was  fought  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  the 
year  31  B.C.,  and  in  the  15th  of  the  Juliau  era.  By  the 
Romans  the  era  of  Actium  was  considered  as  commencing 
on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  16th  of  the  Julian  era,  which 
is  the  30th  B.C.  The  Egyptians,  who  used  this  era  tiU  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  dated  its  commencement  from  the 
beginning  of  their  month  Thoth,  or  the  29th  of  August; 
and  the  Eastern  Greeks  from  the  2d  of  September.  By 
the  latter  it  was  also  called  th?  era  of  Antioch,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  till  the  9th  century  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Ciesarean  era  of  Antioch,  which  began 
seventeen  years  earlier.  Slany  of  the  medals  struck  by  the 
city  of  Antioch  in  honour  of  Angustus  are  dated  according 
to  this  era. 

Besides  the  era  of  Actium,  there  was  also  an  Augustan 
era,  which  commenced  four  years  later,  or  27  B.C.,  the  year 
in  which  Augustus  prevailed  on  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  to  decree  him  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  to  confirm 
him  in  the  supreme  power  of  the  empire. 

Era  cf  Diocletian,  or  Era  of  ifaiiyrs. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Alexandrians,  at  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  made  an  alteration  in 
their  mundane  era,  by  striking  off  ten  years  from  their 
reckoning.  At  the  same  time  they  established  a  new  era, 
which  is  StUl  followed  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It 
commences  with  the  29th  of  August  'the  first  day  of  the 
Egyptian  year)  of  the  year  284  of  our  era,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  denomination  of  Era 
of  I[a)iyrs,  subsequently  given  to  it  in  commemoration 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  its  commencement  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  year 
303  of  our  era,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  Diocletian 
issued  his  famous  edict ;  bat  the  practice  of  dating  from 
the  accession  of  Diocletian  has  prevailed.  The  aucieul 
Egyptian  year  consisted  of  365  days  ;  but  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Julian  calendar,  the  astronomers  of 
Alexandria  adopted  an  intercalary  year,  and  added  six 
additional  days  instead  of  five  to  the  end  of  the  last  month 
of  every  fourtli  year.  The  year  thus  became  exactly 
similar  to  the  Julian  year.  Tlie  Egyptian  intercalary  year, 
however,  does  not  correspond  to  the  Juliau  leap  year,  but 
is  the  year  immediately  preceding ;  and  the  intercalation 
lakes  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  on  the  29th  of 
August.  Hence  the  first  three  years  of  the  Egyptian 
intercalary  period  commence  on  the  29th  of  our  August, 
and  the  fourth  commences  on  the  30th  of  that  month. 
Before  the  end  of  that  year  the  Julian  intercalation  takes 
place,  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  Egyptian  year  is 
restored  to  the  29th  of  August.  Hence  to  reduce  a  date 
occording  to  this  era  to  our  own  reckoning,  it  is  neressarj', 
for  common  years,  to  add  283  years  and  240  days  ;  but  if 
the   d>te  belongs  to  tho  first  three  mouths  of  the  year 


followuig  the  intercalatiiin,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if 
in  the  third  year  of  the  Julian  cycle  it  falls  between  the 
30th  of  August  and  the  end  of  the  year,  we  must  add  283 
years  and  241  days.  The  Ethiopians  do  not  reckon  the 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  era  in  a  consecutive  series, 
but  employ  a  period  of  532  years,  after  tho  expiration  ot 
which  they  again  begin  with  1.  This  is  the  Dionysian  or 
Great  Paschal  Period,  and  is  formed  by  the  multiplication 
of  the  numbers  28  and  19,  that  is,  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
cycles,  into  each  other. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abys- 
sinian months,  with  the  days  on  which  they  begin  in  the 
Julian  calendar,  or  old  style  ; — 

Mas.'ai-ain...29th  Angiist.  Magshit 25thFebni8iy. 

Tikmilh...  28tli  Stjitembcr.  Miazia 27th  March. 

Hadnr.      ..28th  Octolier.'  Girnbot...  .  26th  April. 

Tacsau)    ...  27th  November.  Sene.: 26th  May. 

Tir  27th  PccemKr.  Hamle 25th  Juue. 

Yauatit 26tU  January.  Nahasse 25th  July. 

The  additional  or  epagomenal  days  begin  on  the  24th  of 
August.  In  intercalary  years  the  first  seven  months  com- 
mence one  day  later.  The  Egyptian  months,  followed  by 
the  modern  Copts,  agree  with  the  above  in  every  respect 
excepting  the  names. 

Imliction. 
The  cycle  of  Indictiou,  already  explained  at  p.  G70  of 
voL  iv.,  was  very  generally  followed  in  the  Eoman  empire 
for  some  centuries  before  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  era. 
Three  Indictions  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  they  differ 
only  in  regard  to  the  commencement  ot  the  year.  ^ 

1.  The  Conslantiuopolitaii  Jiidiction,  like  the  Greek 
year,  commenced  with  the  month  of  September.  This 
was  followed  in  the  Eastern  empire,  and  in  some  instances 
also  in  France. 

2.  The  Imperial  or  Constantinian  Indiclion  is  so  called 
because  its  establishment  is  attributed  to  Constantiue. 
This  was  also  called  the  Cwsareaii  Indiction.  It  com- 
mences on  the  24th  of  September.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  France  and  England. 

3.  The  Roman  or  Pontifical  Indiction  began  on  the 
25th  of  December  or  1st  of  January,  according  as  the 
Christian  year  was  held  to  commence  on  the  one  or  other 
of  these  days.  It  is  often  employed  in  papal  bulls, 
especially  after  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  traces  of. 
its  use  are  found  in  early  French  authors  - 

Eraof  the  Armenians. 

The  epoch  of  the  Armenian  era  is  that  of  the  Council  of 
Tiben,  in  which  the  Armenians  consummated  their  schism 
from  the  Greek  Church  by  condemning  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedou  ;  and  it  corresponds  to  Tuesday,  the 
9th  of  July  of  the  year  552  of  the  Incarnation.  In  their 
civil  affairs  the  Armenians  follow  the  ancient  vague  year 
of  the  Egyptians  ,  but  their  ecclesiastical  year,  which 
begins  on  the  11th  of  August,  is  regulated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Julian  year,  every  fourth  year  consisting 
of  366  days,  so  that  Easter  and  the  other  festivals  are 
retained  at  tire  same  place  in  the  seasons  as  well  as  in  the 
civil  year.  The  Armenians  also  make  use  of  the  mundane 
era  of  Constantinople,  and  sometimes  conjoin  both  methods 
of  computation  in  the  same  documents.  In  their  cor- 
respondence and  transactions  with  Europeans,  they  generally 
follow  the  era  of  the  Incaftiation,  and  adopt  the  Julian 
year. 

To  reduce  the  ciril  dates  of  the  Armenians  to  the 
Christian  era,  proceed  as  follows.  Since  the  epoch  is  the 
9th  of  July,  there  were  176  days  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Armenian  era  to  the  end  of  the  year  552  of  our  era ; 
and  since  552  was  a  leap  year,  the  year  553  began  a  Julian 
intercalary   period.     Multiply,  therefore,   the  number  of 
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A,rmeuian  years  elapsed  by  3G5  ;  add  the  number  of  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  current  year  tu  the  given 
date  ;  subtract  176  from  the  sum,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  number  of  days  from  the  1st  ot  January  553  to  the 
given  date.  This  number  of  days  being  reduced  to  Julian 
years,  add  the  result  to  552,  and  the  sum  gives  the  day  in 
the  Julian  year,  or  old  style. 

in  the  ecclesiastical  reckoning  the  year  begins  on  the 
nth  of  August.  To  reduce  a  date  e.xpressed  in  this 
reckoning  to  the  Julian  date,  add  551  years,  and  the  days 
elapsed  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  10th  of  August, 
both  inclusive,  of  the  year  552, — that  is  to  say  (since  552 
13  a  leap  year),  223  days.  In  leap  years,  one  day  must  be 
subtracted  if  the  date  falla  between  the  1st  of  Alarch  and 
10th  of  August. 

The  following  are  the  Armenian  ecclesiastical  months 
with  their  correspondence  with  those  of  the  Julian 
calendar  :— 

1.  XavazarJi  begins lltli  August. 

2.  Hori 10th  September. 

8.  Sahomi 10th  October. 

4.  DreThari 8tli  November 

6.  Kagotha 9tli  December. 

6.  Aracz Sib  Januory. 

7.  Malegi 7th  February. 

8.  Arcki 9tb  March. 

9.  Angi 8th  April 

10.  Mariri 8th  Hay. 

11.  Marcacz 7th  Juno. 

12.  Herodiez 7th  July. 

To  complete  the  year,  five  complementary  days  are  added 
in  common  years,  and  six  in  leap  years. 

TJie  Mahometan  Era,  or  Era  of  tlte  Ilegira. 

The  era  in  use  among  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  other 
Mahometan  nations  is  that  of  the  Hegira  or  Hejra,  the 
flight  of  the  p.ophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  G22  a.d.  Its 
commencemeut,  however,  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated, 
coincide  with  the  very  day  of  the  flight,  but  precedes  it  by 
sixty-eight  days.  The  prophet,  after  leaving  Mcc:a,  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  the  Koreishitcs,  hid 
himself  with  his  friend  Abubekr  in  a  cave  near  Mecca,  aud 
there  lay  for  three  days.  The  departure  from  the  cave 
and  setting  out  on  the  way  to  Medina  is  assigned  to  the 
ninth  day  ot  the  third  mouth,  Rabia  I.^ — corresponding  to 
the  22d  of  September  of  the  year  C22  a.d.  The  era  begins 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Moharram  preceding  the 
flight,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian  year,  which  coincides 
with  Friday,  July  16,  622  a.d.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  by  astronomers  atnd  by  some  historians  the 
era  is  assigned  to  the  preceding  day,  July  15.  It  is  stated 
by  D'Herbelot  that  the  era  of  the  Ilegira  was  instituted  by 
Omar,  the  second  caliph,  in' imitation  of  the  Christian  era 
of  the  martyrs.  (For  details  of  the  Mahometan  year,  names 
and  length  of  months,  and  for  the  method  of  reduction  of 
Mahometan  dates  to  Christian,  see  vol  iv.  pp.  679-681). 

Era  of  Yezdegird,  or  Persian  or  Gtiitiaan  Era. 

This  era  commences  w  ith  the  elevation  of  Yezdegird  III. 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  on  the  16th  of  June  in  the  year  of 
our  era  632.  Till  the  year  1079  the  Persian  year 
resembled  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  consisting  of  365 
days  without  intercal.ition  :  but  ot  that  time  the  Persian 
calendar  was  reformed  by  Gelal-ed-ilin  Malck  Shah,  sultan 
of  Khorasan,  and  a  method  of  intercalation  adojited  which, 
though  loss  convenient,  is  considerably  more  accurate  than 
the  Julian.  The  intercalary  period  is  33  years, — one  day 
being  added  to  the  common  year  seven  times  successively 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  the  eighth  infercnlatiou  being 
deferred  till  tho  end  of  the  fifth  year  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  667). 
This  era  was  at  one  period  universally  adfipted  in  Persia. 


and  it  stii:  continur.s  to  be  followed  by  the  Parsees  ol 
India.  The  months  consist  of  thirty  days  each,  and  each 
day  IS  distinguished  by  a  difterent  name.  According  to 
Alfergani,  the  names  of  the  Persian  months  are  as 
follows . — 


Afnidin-raeh. 
Ardisascht-meh. 
Cardi-meh. 
Tir-meh. 


Merded-meh. 

Schaharir-msh. 

Mahar-meh. 

Aben-meb. 


Adar-meh. 
Di-meh. 
Behen-meh. 
Affirer-meh. 


The  five  additional  days  (in  intercalary  years  six)  are 
named  AI tisteraca. 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  the  above-mentioned  rule  of 
iutercalation  was  ever  regularly  followed,  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  exactly  the  days  on  which  the  different  years 
begin.  In  some  provinces  of  India  the  Parsees  begin  tho 
year  with  September,  in  others  they  begin  it  with  October. 
Wo  have  stated  that  the  era  began  with  the  16th  June 
632.  But  the  vague  year,  which  was  followed  till  1079, 
anticipated  the  Julian  year  by  one  day  every  four  years. 
lu  447  years  the  anticipation  would  amount  to  about  112 
days,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  would  in  consequence 
be  thrown  back  to  near  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  year 
632.  To  the  year  of  the  Persian  era,  therefore,  add  631, 
and  the  sum  will  be  the  year  of  our  era  in  which  the 
Persian  year  begins. 

Chinete  Chronology, 

From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Yaou,  upwards  of  2000 
years  B.C.,  the  Chinese  had  two  different  years, — a  civil 
year,  which  was  regulated  by  the  moon,  and  an  astro- 
nomical year,  which  was  solar.  The  civil  year  consisted 
in  general  of  twelve  months  or  lunations,  but  occasionally 
a  thirteenth  was  added,  in  order  to  preserve  its  correspond- 
ence with  tho  solar  year.  Even  at  that  early  period  the 
solar  or  astronomical  year  consisted  of  365J  days,  like  our 
Julian  year;  and  it  was  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  a 
day  being  intercalated  every  fourth  year. 

According  to  tho  missionary  Gaubil,  the  Chinese  divided 
tho  day  into  100  l-e,  each  ke  into  100  minutes,  and  each 
minute  into  100  seconds.  This  practice  continued  to  pre- 
vail till  the  17th  century,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Jesuit  Schall,  president  of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics, 
they  adopted  the  European  method  of  dividing  the  day 
into  twenty-four  hours,  each  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  and 
each  minute  into  sixty  seconds.  The  civil  day  commence* 
at  midnight  and  cuds  at  the  midnight  following. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  emperors  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
206  B.C.,  the  civil  year  of  the  Chinese  has  begun  with  the 
first  day  of  that  moon  in  the  course  of  which  the  sun 
enters  into  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  corresponds  with 
our  sign  Pisces.  From  the  same  period  also,  they  have 
employed,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  solar  and  lunar  years, 
a  period  of  nineteen  years,  twelve  of  which  are  common, 
containicg  twelve  lunations  each,  and  the  remaining  seven 
intercalary,  containing  thirteen  lunations.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, precisely  known  how  they  distributed  their  months  of 
thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  or,  as  they  termed  them,  great 
and  small  moons.  This,  with  other  matters  appertaining 
to  the  calendar,  was  probably  left  to  be  regulated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  mathematical  tribunal 

The  Chinese  divide  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  sun  with  regard  to  the  solstitial  points  into  twelve  equal 
portions,  each  corresponding  to  thirty  daj's,  ten  hours, 
thirty  minutes.  Each  of  these  periods,  which  is  denomin- 
ated a  ise?,  is  subdivided  into  two  equal  portions  called 
okung-H  and  tsie-li,  the  chxmg-ki  denoting  the  first  half  of 
tho  (s'c?,  and  tho  tsie-ki  the  latter  half.  Though  the  t'ciare 
thus  strictly  portions  of  solar  time,  yet,  what  is  remarkable, 
though  not  peculiar  to  China,  they  give  their  name  to 
the    lunar  months,   each   month   or  lunation  havirs   the 
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name  of  the  chung-hl  or  sign  at  wliich  the  sun  arrives 
during  that  month.  Aa  the.  tsee  is  longer  than  a  synodic 
revolution  of  the  moon,  the  sun  cannot  arrive  twice  at  a 
chnng-ki  during  the  same  lunation;  and  as  there  are  only 
twelve  tseS,  the  year  can  contain  only  twelve  months  having 
different  names.  It  must  happen  sometimes  that  in  the 
course  of  a  lunation  the  sun  enters  into  no  new  sign  ;  in 
this  case  the  month  is  intercalary,  and  is  called  by  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding  month. 

For  chronological  purposes,  the  Chinese,  in  common 
with  some  other  nations  of  the  east  of  Asia,  employ  cycles 
of  sixty,  by  means  of  which  they  reckon  their  days,  moons, 
and  years.  The  days  are  distributed  in  the  calendar  into 
cycles  of  sixty,  in  the  same  manner  as  ours  are  distributed 
iuto  weeks,  or  cycles  of  seven.  Each  day  of  the  cycle  has 
0  particular  name ,  and  as  it  is  a  usual  practice,  in 
mentioning  dates,  to  give  the  name  of  the  day  along  with 
that  of  the  moon  and  the  year,  this  arrangement  affords 
great  facilities  in  verifying  the,epoclis  of  Chinese  chronology. 
The  order  of  the  days  in  the  cycle  is  never  interrupted  by 
any  intercalation  tha.t  may  be  necessary  for  adjusting  the 
months  or  years.  The  moons  of  the  civil  year  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  place  in  the  cycle  of  sixty  ;  and  as 
the  intercalary  moons  are  not  reckoned,  for  the  reason 
before  stated,  namely,  that  during  one  of  these  lunations 
the  sun  enters  into  no  new  sign,  there  are  only  twelve 
regular  moons  in  a  year,  bo  that  the  cycle  is  renewed  every 
five  years.  Thus  the  first  moon  of  the  year  1873  being  the 
first  of  a  new  cycle,  the  first  moon  of  every  sixth  year, 
reckoned  backwards  or  forwards  from  that  date,  as  1868, 
1863,  &c.,  or  1877,  1882,  &c.,  will  also  commence  a  new 
lunar  cycle  of  sixty  moons.  In  regard  to  the  years,  the 
arrangement  is  exactly  the  same.  Each  has  a  distinct 
number  or  name  which  marks  its  place  in  the  cycle,  and  as 
this  is  generally  given  in  referring  to  dates,  along  with  the 
other  chronological  characters  of  the  year,  the  ambiguity 
which  arises  from  following  a  fluctuating  or  uncertain  epoch 
is  entirely  obviated.  The  present  cycle  began  in  the  year 
1864:  of  our  era ;  the  year  1876  is  consequently  the  13th 
of  the  current  cycle. 

The  cycle  of  sixty  is  formed  of  two  subordinate  cycles  or 
series  of  chi^racters,  one  of  ten  and  the  other  of  twelve, 
which  are  joined  together  so  as  to  afford  sixty  different 
combinations.  The  names  of  the  characters  in  the  cycle 
of  ten,  which  are 'called  celestial  signs,  are-^ 

1.  KeS;   2.  Ylh ;   3.  Ping;   4.  Ting;   5.  Woo  ; 
6.  Kb  ;   7.  Kang ;   8.  Sin ;   9.  Jin  ;   10.  Kwei ; 
aud  ia  the  series  of  12,  denominated  terrestrial  signs, 

1.  Tsze ;  2.  Chow ;  3.  Yin  ;  4.  Maou  ;   6.  Shin  ;   6.  Sze; 

7.  Woo;  8.  We  ;  9.  Shin  ;  10.  Yew  ;  11.  Seilb;  12.  Hae. 

The  name  of  the  first  year,  or  of  the  firt<t  day,  in  the 
sexagenary  cycle  is  formed  by  combining  the  first  words 
in  each  of  the  above  series  ;  the  second  is  formed  by  com- 
liining  the  second  of  each  series,  aud  so  on  to  the  tenth. 
For  the  next  year  the  first  word  of  the  first  series  is  com- 
bined with  the  eleventh  of  the  second,  then  the  second  of 
the  first  series  with  the  twelfth  of  the  second,  after  this 
the  third  of  the  first  series  with  the  first  of  the  second,  and 
so  on  till  the  sixtieth  combination,  when  the  last  of  the  first 
series  concnrs  with  the  last  of  the  second.  Thus  Kea-tsze 
ia  the  name  of  the  first  year,  YTh-Cbow  that  of  the  second, 
Kea-seuh  that  of  the  eleventh,  Ylh-hae  that  of  the  twelfth, 
Ping-tsze  that  of  the  thirtesnth,  and  so  on.  Ihe  order  of 
proceeding  is  obvious. 

In  the  Chinese  history  translated  into  the  Tatar  dialect 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Kang-he.  who  died  in  1721, 
the  characters  of  the  cycle  begin  to  appear  at  the  year  2357 
B.C.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Chinese 
empire  was  established  previous  to  that  epoch  ;  but  it  is 
obviou.sly  so  easy  to  extend  the  cycles  backwards  indefinitely, 


that  the  inference  can  have  very  little  weight.  The 
characters  given  to  that  year  2357  b.o.  are  KeS-shin,  which 
denote  the  41st  of  the  cycle.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose 
the  cycle  to  have  begun  2397  B  o.,  or  forty  years  before 
the  reign  of  Yaou.  This  is  the  epoch  assumed  by  the  authors 
of  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.  The  mathematical  tribunal 
has,  however,'  from  time  immemorial  counted  the  first 
year  of  the  first  cycle  from  the  eighty-first  of  Yaou,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  year  2277  B.o. 

Since  the  year  163  b.o.  the  Chinese  writers  tiaTe  adopted 
the  practice  of  dating  the  year  from  the  acceasjon  of  tho 
reigning  emperor.  An  emperor,  on  succeoding  to  tho 
throne,  gives  a  name  to  the  years  of  his  reign  Ho 
ordains,  for  example,  that  they  shall  be  called  Ta-te.  In 
consequence  of  this  edict,  the  following  year  is  called  the 
first  of  Ta-te,  and  the  succeeding  years  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  &c.,  of  Ta-te,  and.  so  on,  tQl  it  pleases  the  same 
emperor  or  his  successor  to  ordain  that  the  years  shall  be 
called  by  some  other  appellation.  The  periods  thus  formed 
are  called  by  the  Chinese  Nien-hao.  According  to  this 
method  of  dating  the  years  a  new  era  commences  with 
every  reign  ;  and  the  year  corresponding  to  a  Chinese  date 
can  only  be  found  when  we  have  before  us  a  catalogue  of 
the  Nien-hao,  with  their  relation  to  the  years  of  our  era. 

The  Chinese  chronology  is  discussed  with  ample  detail 
by  Freret,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
torn.  xviiL  ;  and  an  abridgment  of  his  memoir  is  given  in 
VArt  de  Verifiei-  les  Dates  (tom.  ii.  p.  284,  et  seq. ;  ed.  in 
4to,  1818),  from  which  the  preceding  account  is  principally 
taken. 

Indian  Chronology. 

The  method  of  dividing  and  reckoning  time  followed  by 
the  various  nations  of  India  resembles  in  its  general 
features  that  of  the  Chinese,  but  is  rendered  stiU  more 
complex  by  the  intermixture  of  Mahometan  with  Hindu 
customs.  Like  tho  Chinese,  the  Hindus  have  a  solar  year, 
which  is  generally  followed  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  Euroi>eau 
power ;  aud  they  have  also  a  lunar  year,  which  regulates 
their  religious  festivals,  and  which  they  foUow  in  their 
domestic  arrangements.  Their  solar  year,  or  rather  sidereal 
year,  is  measured  by  the  time  in  which  the  sun  returns  to 
the  same  star,  and  is  consequently  longer  than  our  astro- 
nomical year,  by  the  whole  quantity  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  It  is  reckoned  by  the  Hindus  at  365  days, 
6  hours,  12  minutes,  30  seconds,  and  consequently  exceeds 
a  Gregorian  year  by  one  day  in  sixty  years.  The  Indian 
zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  solar  and  twenty-eight  lunar 
signs ;  and  the  year  begins  with  the  sun's  arrival  at  tho 
first  degree  of  the  first  sign.  The  month  is  the  time  the  sun 
takes  to  pass  through  one  sign ;  and  as  each  sign  contains 
the  same  number  of  degrees,  the  months  vary  somewhat  in 
length,  according  as  the  sun  is  nearer  tho  apogee  or  the 
perigee.  The  longest  mouth  may  contain  31  days,  14  hours, 
39  minutes,  and  the  shortest  only  29  days,  8  hours,  21 
minutes.  The  civil  months,  however,  depend  solely  ou 
the  moon  ;  though,  with  the  same  perversion  of  ingenuity 
which  we  have  already  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese,  and  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
example  except  in  the  east  of  Asia,  they  derive  their  uamo« 
from  the  solar  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  first  civil  month 
commences  with  the  day  after  the  full  moon  of  that  luna- 
tion in  the  course  of  which  the  sun  enters  the  first  Hindu 
si"n,  and  so  on  with  the  others.  When  the  sun  enters 
into  no  new  sign  during  the  course  of  a  lunation,  the  month 
is  intercalary,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  that  which  pre- 
cedes or  foUows  it,  which  some  prefix  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  regular  month.  In  some  provinces  of  India,  as  in 
T/ongal,  the  civil  month  commences  with  t)io  day  after  tho 
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new  moou ;  but  in  the  upper  or  northern  provinces,  it 
begins,  as  we  have  stated,  with  the  day  after  the  full  moon. 
From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  reckoned,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Hindu  months,  both  solar  and  lunar,  neither  con- 
sist of  an  entire  number  of  days,  nor  are  regulated  by  any 
cycle,  but  depend  solely  on  the  motion  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  time  of  their  commencement  is  different  on 
every  different  meridian  ;  and  a  Hindu  has  no  means  of 
knowing  beforehand  on  what  day  any  month  begins, 
excepting  by  consulting  his  almanac.  The  civil  day  in  all 
parts  of  India  begins  at  sunrise. 

The  Hindu  eras  have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. According  to  the  dreams  of  Indian  mytholog}', 
the  duration  of  the  world  is  limited  to  four  ytigs  or  ages, 
three  of  which  have  already  passed,  and  the  fourth,  whiclr 
is  the  kali-yug,  is  the  last  and  most  deteriorated.  I£  is 
this  only  which  has  any  reference  to  authentic  chronology. 
It  forms  the  principal  era  of  India,  and  comprehends 
several  others  in  common  use,  as  the  era  of  Vicramaditya, 
the  era  of  Salivahana,  the  Bengalee  era,  and  the  cycle  of 
sixty  years. 

The  Kali-yug  commenced  in  the  year  3101  B.C.  The 
year  is  sidereal,  and  begins  when  the  sun  enters  the  first 
sign  of  the  Hindu  zodiac,  which  at  present  happens  about 
the  11th  of  April.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
the  beginning  of  the  year  advances  in  the  seasons  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  day  in  sixty  years. 

The  Era  of  Vicramaditya  is  reckoned  from  the  year  57 
B.C.,  which  corresponds  to  3044  of  tho  Kaliyug.  This 
era,  the  years  of  which  are  called  Saynvat,  prevails  chiefly 
in  the  higher  or  northern  provinces  of  India,  and  in 
Guzerat.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  a  sovereign  of 
Malwa,  who,  by  defeating  Saka,  king  of  Delhi,  acquired 
possession  of  the  principal  throne  of  India.  AVhether  the 
year  from  which  it  is  reckoned  was  that  of  the  accession  or 
death  of  this  prince  is  uncertain.  The  years  are  reckoned 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Kali-yug ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked  of  the  Indian  eras  in  general  that,  though 
some  of  them  profess  to  be  counted  from  the  deaths  of 
their  kings,  or  other  historical  events,  they  all  commence 
at  the  time  the  sun  reaches  the  same  point  in  his  annual 
course  through  the  zodiac. 

The  Era  of  Salivahana  is  tie  year  78  A.D.,  which 
corresponds  to  3179  of  the  Kali-yug,  and  135  of  the 
Vicramaditya.  The  name  is  derived  from  Salivahan,  who- 
is  said  to  have  reigned  many  years  over  the  kingdom  of 
Narsinga,  and  to  have  been  a  liberal  encourager  cf  the  arts 
and  sciences.  It  is  generally  used  in  records  or  writings 
of  importance,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Hindustan.     The  years  are  called  Saha, 

The  Fuslee  Era,  from  the  near  coincidence  of  its  dates 
with  those  of  the  Hegira,  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on 
the  natives  of  India  by  their  Mahometan  conquerors.  It 
is  principally  used  in  revenue  transactions,  and  is  pretty 
generally  known  over  India.  There  are  several  eras  of  this 
name ;  but  the  most  xommon  is  that  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  year  590  A.d.  At  Madras  the  commencement  of 
the  Fuslee  year  is  fixed  on  the  12th  of  July.  In  Bengal  it 
begins  in  September,  or  with  the  Jul!  moon  preceding  the 
autumnal  equinox. 

The  Bengalee  Era  is  also  supposed  to  bo  derived  from 
the  Hegira  ;  but  the  year  is  measured  by  solar  time,  and 
therefore  differs  entirely  from  the  Mahometan  year,  which 
is  purely  lunar.  At  the  present  time  the  Bengalee  epoch 
is  about  nine  years  later  than  the  Hegira, — the  year  1245 
of  the  Hegira  having  commenced  in  July  1829,  and  the 
Bengalee  year  1236  in  April  1829.  The  sidereal  year 
cxcfrcds  the  lunar  year  by  IT)  days  21 J  hours  nearly;  con- 
sequently, by  reckoning  backwards,  it  will  bo  found  that 
the  dates  of  the  Bengalee  era  and  of  the  Uegira  coincided 


about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  History  is  silent 
on  the  subject ;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  though  the 
epoch  of  the  Hegira  was  partially  adopted  in  India,  the 
Hindus  pertinaciously  resisted  all  attempts  to' disturb  their 
ancient  methods  of  reckoning  the  subdivisions  of  the 
year.  i 

Besides  the  Indian  eras  here  enumerated,  there  are  some 
others  which  are  less  generally  known,  or  which  are 
followed  only  in  particular  provinces.  The  cycle  of  sixty 
)-ears  is  also  sometimes  used,  particularly  in  connection 
nith  the  era  of  Vicramaditya.  According  to  the  Bengal 
account,  the  first  cycle  began  3185  years  B.C.;  and  the  year 
1876  of  our  era  is  consequently  the  twenty-first  of  the 
eighty-fifth  cycle.  In  the  Telinga  account  the  first  cycle 
began  3114  B.C.;  and  the  year  1876  is  the  tenth  of  the 
eighty-fourth  cycle. 

Fiilcr  information  regarding  Indian  chronology  will  be 
found  in  Prinsep's  Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities  (1858), 
vol.  ii.,  Warren's  Kala  Sankaliia  (1825),  and  Burnett's 
Elements  of  South  Indian  Palceography  (1874). 

Principal  Worh  on  Chronology, 

I  To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  may  desire  to  enter 
I  more  fully  into  chronological  studies,  we  subjoin  a  list  of 
i  the  leading  works  on  the  subject.  In  addition  to  the  early 
Greek  writings  already  named,  there  are  the  forty  books 
(some  fifteen  only  extant  in  their  entirety)  of  universal 
history  compiled  (about  8  B.C.)  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
arranged  in  the  form  of  annals  ;  the  Pentahiblot  of  Julius 
Africanus  (about  220-230  a.d.);  the  treatise  of  Censorinus 
entitled  De  die  natali,  written  238  A.D. ;  the  Chronicon,  in 
two  books,  of  Eusebius  Pamphili,  bishop  of  Cssarea 
(about  325  a.d.),  distinguished  as  the  first  book  of  a 
purely  chronological  character  which  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  three  important  works  forming  parts  of  the  Corpus 
Scriptorum  Ilistorice  ByzantincB,  namely,  the  Chrono- 
graphia  of  Georgius  Syncellus  (800  a.d.),  the  Chrono- 
graphia  of  Johannes  Malalas  (9th  century),  and  the 
Chronicon  Paschale. 

Among  the  very  numerous  modern  works  on  Chronologj-, 
the  most  important  are  the  following,  which  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  publication: —  • 

1583.  De  Emendalionc  Temporum,  ty  Joseph  Scaliger,  in'which 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  chronological  science. 

1603.   0pu3  Chronologicum,  by  Scthus  Calvisius. 

1027.  De  Doctrina  Temporum,  by  Petarius  (Denis  Petan),  with 
its  continuation  published  in  1630,  and  an  abridgment  entitUJ 
Hationarium  Temporum,  in  1633-1634. 

1650.  Annates  Veteris  et  Novi  Teslamcnti,hy  kn\ih\»ho\iVeiiifT, 
whose  dates  have  by  some  means  gained,  a  place  in  the  authorizri! 
version  of  the  Bible. 

1651.  Rfgia  Epitome  HUtorim  Sacra  et  Pro/ana,  by  Philippe 
Labbe,  of  which  a  French  version  was  also  published. 

J669.  Iiulilutionum  Chronologiearum  libri  duo,  by  Bishop  BoTC- 
ridffe. 

1672.  Chronieus  Canon  jEgypiiacus,  Eiratcus,  et  Orcetus,  by  Sir 
John  Mareham. 

1687.  L'AutiqiM  des  Temps  ritablie  et  dffendue,  by  Paul  Fezron, 
with  its  Difentt,  1691. 

1701.  De  VeUribua  Oracorum  Jtomanorummie  Cyetis,  by  Henry 
DodweU. 

1728.  Tin  Clironology  of  Ancitnt  Kingdoms  amended,  by  Sir 
Isaac  Kewton,  remarkable  as  an  attempt  to  construct  a  system  on 
new  bases,  independent  of  the  Greek  chronologors. 

1788.  Ckronologie  dt  thittoire  sainle,  by  AJphonse  dea  Vignollcs. 

1741.  TMett<s  chronologiqutt  de  Vhistoire  uniierselle,  by  N. 
renglct-Pufresnoy. 

1760.  The  first  edition  in  one  vol.  4to  of  L'Arl  de  V&rifier  les 
Dales,  which  in  its  third  edition  (1818-1831)  appeared  in  88  vols. 
8vo.,  a  colossal  monument  of  the  learning  and  labours  of  varioq:i 
members  of  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Saint-Maor. 

1762.   Chronoloijieal  Antiquities,  by  John  Jackson. 

1764.  Chronoloji,  and  History  of  the  It'orld,  by  John  Blair;  neur 
edition,  much  enlarged,  1857. 

1784.  A  System  ^Chrontlogy,  by  Playfair. 
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1 799.  Eandbuch  der  OeschidUe  dcr  Stouten  dcs  AUcrtliwrw,  liy 
A.  H.  L.  Heeien. 

;    1803.  Eandbuch  der  alien  Oeschichtc,  OcograpKie,undChronologie, 
^)y  G.  0.  Bredow,  with  his  Historisclie  Tabellen. 

1809-1814.   New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  by  William  Hales. 

1819.  Annates  Veterum  Megnorum,  by  C.  G.  Zumpt. 

1821.  Tableaux  hisloriqucs,  chronologiqucs,  el  giographiqucs,  by 
Buret  de  Longchamps. 

1824-1834.  Fasti  Hellenki,  and  1845-1850,  Fdsli  Samani,  by  H. 
Fynes  Clintou.  Epitomes  of  these  elaborate  works  were  published, 
1851-1853. 

1825jl828.  Eandbuch  der  inathemalisch/:n  und  teehnisehen  Chrono- 
logic,  by  Christian  Ludwig  Ideler;  and  his  Lchrbuch  der  Chronologic, 
1831. 

1833.  The  Chronology  of  Eislorij,  by  Sir  Harris  Xicolas. 

1852.  Fasli  Temjioris  Catholici,  by  Edward  Grpswell ;  and  by 
the  same  author,  1854,  Origincs  Kaknduria:  Ilalicfc ;  and  1862, 
Origincs  Kalcndarim  Eclhnicm. 

1865.  Fasti  Sacri,  a  key  to  the  chronology  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Thomas  Lewin. 

1869.  Manual  of  Ancient  Eistoi-y,  by  G.  Eawliuson. 

1872.  Ewyclopicdia  of  Chronology,  by  B.  B.  Woodward  and  W. 
L.  R.  Gates. 

1875.  Hicndbook  of  Rules  and  TcMcsfur  cerifying  dates  with  tit* 
Christian  Era,  by  E.  A.    Bond. 

1875.   The  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  by  George  Smith. 


Cheoxological  Table 

Of  the  principal  events  of  political  and  niUilan)  history, 
with  notices  of  great  men  and  'famous  hooks,  and  of  tlie 
most  important  inventions  and  discoveries,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  close  of  the  year  1875. 

Chrouological  tables,  however  unattractive  to  minds 
whose  inclinations  or  occupations  do  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  them,  are  of  much  value  and  real  interest  for  those 
who  have  knowledge  aud  occasion  to  make  a  right  use  of 
them.  To  the  historical  student  they  not  only  serve  as 
a  storehouse' oi  individual  facts  with  dates,  but  by  the 
orderly  juxtaposition  aud  sequence  of  these  they  indicate 
relations.  Thsy  are  maps  on  which  are  delineated  or 
suggested  the  lines  of  the  main  currents  iu  the  ocean  of 
human  history.  When  the  student,  engaged  on  any 
special  series  of  events,  desires  to  find  their  place  aud 
surroundings  in  world-history,  he  has  but  to  turn  to  such 
tables,  and  a  glance  or  two  will  inform  him. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  subjoined  table  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  bring  it  as  closely  as  possible  into  agree- 
ment with  the  results  of  recent  historical  and  chronological 
determinations.  Events  and  dates  of  purely  legendary 
character,  once  accepted  aa  historical  facts  with  unques- 
tioning acquiescence,  have  no  place  iu  it ;  and  the  whole 
has  been  subjected  to  a  searching  examination  and  com- 
parison with  the  best  sources  of  information.  The  con- 
flict of  the  authorities  makes  absolute  certainty  in  many 
cases  unattainable.  The  reader  will  therefore  remember 
in  using  the  table,  that,  as  differences  and  authorities  can- 
not be  given,  the  dates  are  nece.'sarily  in  some  cas»s  ap- 
proximate or  probable  only. 

2234.  B.C.  Alleged  beginning  of  Clialdtean  astronomical  observ- 
tions  sent  by  Callistheues  to  Aristotle;  the  earliest  extant  is  oi" 
720  B.C. 

2200  {circa).  The  Hia  dynasty  iu  China  fonndcd. 

2000  {circa).  Cunei.''orra  writing  probably  in  use  (deciphered 
by  Grotefend,  1802  A.B.) 

1582.  Beginning  of  chronology  of  Arunoelian  fParian)  marbles. 
{Brought  to  England,  1627  a.d.) 

1500  {circa).  Date  of  the  oldest  papyri  extant. 

1273.  Rise  of  Assyrian  empire,  according  to  Kawlinson. 

1150  (ci'rcrt).  Cylinder  inscription  of  TigUith-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria  (deciphered,  1857  a.d.) 

1100  (circa).  The  Chow  dyniisty  in  China  founded. 

105./.  David  king  of  Israel. 

1012.  Building  cf  Solomon's  Temple. 

989-959.  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishank  (Shisliak>o  king  ef 
Egypt,  in  this  period. 


909  B.C.  Comiiicni-enjpnt  of  Assyrian  canon,  which  ti-r- 
miuates  840  B.C.  (Discovered  and  published  by  Kawliiisou,  1862 
A.D.) 

900.  Erection  of  North-West  Palace  of  Nimroud,  according 
to  Layaril. 

884  (?).  Legislation  of  Lycurgua  at  Sparta. 

776.  Olympiad  of  Corcebus.  The  lirst  authentic  date  lu  Croofc 
history. 

770.   Invasion  of  Palestine  by  Pul,  king  of  Assyria. 

753.  Foundation  of  Rome,  according  to  Varro. 

747.  Babylon  independent  under  Kabonassar. 

743-723.  First  Mcssenian  war. 

727.  Religious  reformation  under  Hezekiah,  kiug  of  Jmlnh. 

721.  Samaria  taken  by  Saigon,  king  of  Assyria.  Orertlirow  uf 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.     Captivity  of  the  ten  tribes. 

711  {circa).  Invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib. 

685-668.  Second  Messenian  war,  under  Aristomeuea. 

684.  Archonship  at  Alliens  made  annual. 

667-625.  Reigu  of  Assur-bani-pat,  king  of  Assyria. 

659.  Foundation  of  Byzantium  by  Megarians. 

640.  Religious  refonnation  under  Josion,  king  of  JudtK 

632.   Invasion  of  Assyria  by  Scyths. 

626  (606  ?).  Fall  of  Kineveh.  Babylou  iiidepcurlont  undot 
Nabopolassar. 

624.  Legislation  of  Draco,  arehou  at  Athens. 

610.  Battle  of  llegiddo.     Death  of  Josiah. 

598.  Siege  aud  captuie  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Secoud 
captivity. 

694.   Legislation  of  Solon,  archon  at  Athens. 

688.  The  Pythian  games  begin  to  be  celebrated  every  fiv* 
years. 

585.  Death  of  Periauder,  tj-rant  of  Corinth  forty  years.  Eclipa« 
of  the  sun,  predicted  by  Thales  (?). 

579.  Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

669.  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest  of  Egypt. 

660.  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens  (died,  627). 

659.  Anacreon  begins  to  be  known  (still  living  iu  529) 

656.   Birth  of  Simonides  jilied,  467). 

654  (?).  Conquest  of  Lydia  and  capture  of  Croesus  by  Cyj-us.king 
of  Persia. 

649.  Death  of  Phalaris  tyrant  of  Agiigentuni. 

640-610  (?).  Pythagoras  "flourished. 

538.  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus.  The  Jews  soon  after  rctiun  to 
Jndca. 

636.  The  Jews,  under  Zerubbabel,  begin  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 

535.  Thespis  first  exhibits  tragedy. 

632.   Polycrates  tyrant  of  Samos  (jnit  to  death,  522). 

529.  Death  of  Cyrus.     Accession  of  Canibyses. 

525.  Battle  of  Pelusium.  Conquest  of  Egyut  by  Cambyscs. 
Birth  of  jEschylus  (di^d,  456). 

621-486.  Reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia.  Inscription 
of  Behistun  (translated  by  Rawliuson,  1846  a.d  ) 

620.  Decree  of  Darius  for  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

518.  Birth  of  Pindar  (died,  439). 

610.  The  Pisistratidae  expelled  from  Athens.  Democratic  Govern 
ment  restored. 

608.  First  tieaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

607,  606.  Conquest  of  Thrace,  Pseoiiia,  and  Macedonia  by  Dariai 

500.  Burning  of  Soidis  by  the  louians  aud  Athenians. 

497.  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus.  First  authentic  date  iu  Ecniai 
history. 

495.   Bii-th  of  Sophocles  (died,  406). 

492.  First  Persian  expedition,  under  Mardnuius,  against  Greec 

490.  Second  Persian  expedition,  under  Datia  aud  Artaphernofc 
Victory  of  Jliltiades  at  Marathon. 

485.  Accession  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.  Gelon,  tyi-aut  of 
Syracuse. 

484.  Recovery  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians.  Birth  of  Herodotus 
(died,  after  409). 

483.  Ostracism  of  Aristides  the  Just  by  the  Athenians. 

481.  Expedition  of  Xerxes  to  Greece. 

480.  Battleof  Thermopylw,— fallof  Leonidiis.  Battle  of  Sulamis, 
—victory  of  Themistocles.  Occupation  of  Athens  by  Xerxes.  First 
Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily.  Defeat  of  Carthaginians  by  Gelon 
at  Himera.     Birth  of  Euripides  (died,  406). 

480-450.  Anaxagoras  teaches  philosophy  at  Athens. 

479.  Occupation  of  Athens  by  Mardoniua.  Battles  of  Plalaxi 
and  Mycale.     Siege  of  Sestos.     Departure  of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

477.  Beginning  of  Athenian  supremacy. 

471.  Ostracism  of  Themistocles.  Birth  of  Thucydides  (died, 
after  403  ?). 

470.  Victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians  at  the  Enrymedon. 

469.  Pericles  begins  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  at  Athens. _ 

468.  Birth  of  Socrates.      Destraction  of  Mycenae  by  the  Argivf?. 

466.  Flight  of  Themistocles  to  Persia.  Siege  of  Kaxos.  Battles 
at  the  Enrymedon. 

463.  Death  of  Xerxes. 
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464  B.C.  IJevoUof  the  HeloU  at  Sparta.  Tliiid  (fourth?)  JIcs- 
seniaii  war,  which  lasts  ten  years. 

460.  Revolt  of  Egypt  (suppressed,  4S5).  Births  of  Deniocritus 
tiid  Hippocrates  (both  died,  357). 

4.'>S*.  Oorgias  flourished. 

453.   Kirth  of  l.ysias  the  orator  (died,  378). 

457.   Battles  of  Tanagra.     Return  of  the  Jews  un''er  Ezra. 

456.  The  long  walls  of  Atliens  completed. 

451.  The  first  Decemvirate  at  Rome.    Laws  of  tho  Twelve  Tables. 

448.  Tyranny  of  the  second  Decemvirate.  Seces-sion  of  the  Plebs. 
Abdication  of  the  Decemvirs.  C'irrhrean  (fii^t  Sacred)  war  about 
the  temple  of  Delphi. 

447.   Battle  of  Coronca. 

445.  Thirty  years'  truce  between  Atlions  and  Sparta  concluded. 

444.  Pericles  becomes  supremo  at  Athens,  Birth  of  Xenophon 
•bout  this  time  (died,  359). 

443-438.  The  Parthenon  at  Athens  built  by  Phidias. 

442.  New  constitution  at  Jiome, — censors  and  military  tribunes 
Appointed  instead  of  consuls. 

440-439.  Siege  and  reduction  of  Snnios  by  Pericles. 

436.   Birth  of  Isocrates  (died,  338). 

431.  Peloponnesian  war  began ;  lasting  twenty-seven  years.  Poti- 
d(ca  besieged  by  Athenians  (reduced,  429).  Death  of  Pericles. 
Influence  of  Cleon.     Birth  of  Plato  (died,  347). 

430.  Tho  Plague  at  Athens. 

428.   Revolt  of  Mytilene. 

427.  Reduction  of  Mytilene.  First  Athenian  e.^peditiou  to  Sicily. 
First  comedy  of  Aristophanes  exhibited.     Siege  of  Plateea. 

423.   Alcibiades  begins  to  act  in  public  affairs. 

418.   B.ittle  of  Mantinea. 

415.  Expedition  to  Sicily  uuder  Nicias :— Siege  of  Syracuse,  414  ; 
surrender  of  Nicias,  413. 

412.  First  treaties  between  Sparta  and  Persia.  Constitution  of 
the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens.  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades  with  the 
I'ersiaos. 

409.  Second  invasion  of  Sicily  by  tho  Carthaginians. 

407.   Foundation  of  Rhodes. 

406,  Battle  of  Arginusce.  Condemnation  of  the  ten  generals. 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ;  reigns  thirtv-eight  years. 

405.  Battle  of  ^gospotami. 

404.  Athens  taken  by  Lysander.  End  of  Peloponnesian  war. 
Government  of  tho  Thirty  Tyrants.  Spartan  supremacy.  Death 
of  Alcihiades. 

403.  Restoration  of  democratic  government  at  Athens  hy  Thrasy- 
bulus. 

402.   Birth  of  Phocion  (died,  317). 

401.  ExpeditionofCvrus  tho  younger.  Battle  of  Cunaza.  Lieath 
of  Cyrus.     Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks. 

401-384.  Ctesias  flourished. 

399.   Prosecution  and  death  of  Socrates. 

398.  Campaign  and  peace  of  Dercyllidas. 

396.   First  campaign  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia. 

394.  Corinthian  war  begins. 

393.  The  long  walls  of  Athens  restored. 

392.   Veil  stormed  by  Caniillus. 

389  (circa).  Birth  of  jEschiues  (died,  314). 

387.  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  Greek  cities  iu  Asia  subjected  to 
Persia.     End  of  Corinthian  war.     Rome  bm-ut  by  the  Gauls. 

384.   Birth  of  Aristotle  (died,  322). 

382.  Seizure  of  the  Cad raea  at  Thebes  by  Phccbidas.  Olyuthian 
♦ar  (ends,  379).     Birth  of  Demosthenes  (died,  322). 

380  {circa).  Death  of  Aristophanes. 

379.   Recovery  of  the  Cadmea  by  Pelopidas. 

376.  Victory  of  Chabrias  over  the  Spartans  in  sea-fight  off  Naxos. 

372.  Peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 

371.  Victory  of  Epaminondas  over  tho  Sjiartans  at  Leuctra. 
foundation  of  Megalopolis. 

370.  Jason  of  Phera  assassinated. 

367.  Embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  Persia.  Aristotle  goes  to  Athens, 
jind  remains  with  Plato  twenty  years. 

364.  Licininn  luws  passed  at  Rome.  Institution  of  pnetorship 
«nd  curule  ledilcship.     Plebeian  consul  elected,  363. 

362.   Battle  of  Mantinea,— victory  and  death  of  Epaminondas. 

359.  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 

358.  Beginning  of  Social  war.  Sieges  of  Chios  and  Byzantium. 
Amphipolis  taken  by  Philip. 

357.  Phocian  (or  Sacred)  war  begins.  Delphi  seized  by  Phocians. 
Expedition  of  Dion  to  Sicily. 

356.  Birth  of  Alexander  tho  Great.  Temple  of  Ephesus  burnt. 
Expulsion  of  Dionysius  from  Syracuse  by  Dion. 

355.  End  of  Social  war.  Independence  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  Chios, 
uid  Byzantium  acknowledged  by  Athens. 

352.  Demosthenes  delivers  his  first  Philippic. 

349-347.  Olynthian  war.     Olynthus  taken  by  Philip. 

346.  Surrender  of  Phocis  to  Philip.  End  of  tho  Sacred  war. 
Philip  admitted  to  Amphictyunic  Council.  Dionysius  recovers  tho. 
tyranny, 
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343  B.C.  Con.iue'it  o'  Syracuse  by  Timoleou.  Expulsion  of 
Dionysius.     Embassy  of  Demosthenes  with  others  to  Philip. 

342-341.   Philip's  exf-edition  to  Thrace 

341.   Birth  of  Epicurus  (died,  270). 

340.  First  Samnite  wax  begins.  Periuthus  and  Byzantium  be- 
sieged by  Philip.  Victory  of  Timoleon  over  the  Carthaginiaaa  at 
the  Criniisus. 

338.  Philip,  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  League.  Battle  of 
Chseroneo.     Greece  subjugated. 

337-335.  The  Latin  war.     Supremacy  of  Rome  over  Latium. 

336.  JIurdcr  of  Philip.  Accession  of  Alexander.  Accession  of 
Darius  Codomannus. 

335.  Alexander  destroys  Thebes  ;  is  chosen  generalissimo  of  tho 
Greeks. 

334.   Bf.itlo  of  the  Grauicus. 

333.   B.!.ule  of  I  sans. 

332.  Siege  and  capture  of  Tyre.  Conriuest  of  Egypt.  Founda- 
tion of  Alexandria. 

331.   Battle  of  Arbela.     Subjugation  of  Persia. 

330.  Murder  of  Darius. 

327-325.  Campaigns  of  Alexander  in  India.  Voyage  of  Nearchus 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon.  Second  Samuite  war  ;  lasts 
twenty-one  years. 

321.  First  war  among  the  "successors  of  Alexander.'  The 
Romans  surrender  to  the  Samuites  and  pass  under  the  voke  at  the 
Caudine  Forks. 

316.  Thebes  rebuilt  by  Cassander. 

813.  Samnite  victory' at  Lautulffi. 

312.  Battle  of  Gaza.  Victory  of  Ptoieiny  aud  .'ieleucns  over  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirua.  The  Appian  way 
and  aqueducts  constructed  (?). 

304.  Siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius. 

301.   Battle  of  Ipsus.     Final  division  of  Alexandef's  dominions. 

300  (circa).  Chandragupta  (Sandracottus)  reigns  in  India;  hfl 
makes  a  treaty  with  Seleucus.    Foundation  of  Antioch  by  Seleucus. 

299.  Athens  lw8ieg>'d  and  takeu  by  Demetrius. 

298-290.   Third  Samnite  war. 

295.   Battle  of  Sentinuni 

287.  Birth  of  Archimedes  (died,  212). 

288.  The  Hortensiau  law  passed  at  Borne;  pUhiscila  declared 
binding  on  the  whole  people. 

284  (circa).  Alexauclnau  library  founded  by  Ptolemy  Sotcr. 

280.  Achaean  League  established.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrho^ 
Birth  of  Chrysippus  (died,  207). 

279.  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece.  Fii-st  plebeian  censor , 
Rome. 

274.  Battle  of  Benevenlum.     Pyrrhus  defeated, — leaves  Italy 

269.  Silver  money  first  coined  at  Rome 

268.   Berosus  flourished. 

265.  Rome  sujireme  over  all  Italy. 

264.   First  Puuic  war  begins.     Chronology  of  Parian  marbles  ends. 

260.  First  Roman  lleet  launched.     Victory  of  Duilius  off  Mylre. 

260-230  (circa).  Reign  of  Asoka  in  India. 

256.  A'ictory  of  Regulus  at  Ecnomus.     Invasion  of  Africa. 

255.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Regulus  by  Carthaginians.  Evacuation 
of  Africa. 

250  (circa).  Parthia  becomes  an  independent  kiugdota  undu 
Arsaces. 

247.  The  Thsin  dynasty  in  China  founded. 

241.  Defeat  of  Carthaginians  by  Catulns  at  tho  i£gates  Insula. 
End  of  the  first  Punic  war.     Attains,  king  of  Pergamus. 

240.  Tho  plays  of  Livius  Audronicus  exhibited  (the  first)  at  Rome. 

23''.  Date  of  tho  Decree  of  Canoims  :  tablet  of  San  (discovered 
by  Lepsius,  1866  a.d.) 

237.  Conquest  of  Spain  attempted  by  tlis  Carthaginians.  Seizure 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  by  the  Romans. 

235.  The  gate  of  Junus  shut. 

234.   Birth  of  Cato  Major  (died,  149). 

227.  Cleomenic  war  begins. 

226.  Refoims  of  Cleomenes  at  Sparta. 

225-220.  Tho  Gauls  driven  from  Cisalpino  Gaul. 

219.  Siege  of  Snguutum  by  Hannibal.  Beginning  of  second 
Punic  war. 

218.  March  of  Hannibal  from  Spain  into  Italy.  Passago  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.     Battles  of  tho  Ticinus  and  the  Trebia. 

217.  Hannibal's  passago  of  the  Apennines.  Battle  of  Lnko 
Trosimenus.     The  two  Scipios  sent  to  Spain. 

216.  Buttle  of  Cauntc.  Alliance  of  Hannibal  with  Philip  II.  of 
Maccdoni-^. 

214-212.  Siege  and  capture  of  Syiacuso  by  Marcellus. 

211.  Def«at  and  death  of  the  two  Scipios  in  Spain.  Co ]>ua  re- 
covered by  Rome.     Conquest  of  Judea  by  Antiochus. 

211-205.   First  Macedonian  war. 

207.  Battle  of  the  Mctaurus ;  Hasdrubal  defeated  and  slain  bj 
tho  Romans.     First  gold  coinage  at  Rome. 

204.  Scipio  cnnducu  the  war  in  Africa.    Siege  of  Utica. 
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2c>2  B.C.  Defeat  of  Haimibal  nt  Zama. 

L'OI.  Treaty  of  peace ;  end  of  second  Piuiio  war. 

'JOO-lOr.  Second  Slacedouian  war. 

198.   ilaiuiuinus  proclaims  lilierty  to  the  Greeks. 

197.  Battle  of  Cj'noscepliclte.     Philip  defeated  by  Flaminiuits. 

192.  I'lulopcemen  prtetor  of  the  Achsan  League. 

Ifl2-190.  A\'ar  between  the  Komans  and  Antiochus  the  Great. 
B.ittle  of  Magnesia. 

Js3.  Tlie  laws  and  discipline  of  Lycurgus  abolished  by  PhilopCB- 
teu. 
'  184.  Death  nf  riautns. 

1*9.  Pursens  king  of  JlateJoma. 

ir"2-168.  Third  Jlncodonian  war: — ^battle  of  Pydua.  victory  of 
>F!niiliua  Paiiliisi  over  IVrseus  ;  Macedonia  made  a"  Koman  province, 
112. 

1(58.  .Turusalem  taken  by  Autiouhua  E)iiphanes. 
^  167    Eevolt  of  Judas  Maci'silveus.     His  occupation  of  Jenisaleni 
.except  tile  citadel),  165. 

105.'  First  comedy  of  Terence  performed  at  Bomo. 

161-145.  Hipparuhus  flourLshes. 

159.  De.ith  of  Terence. 

1 49.  Third  Puiiic  wai'  begins. 
,  149-133.  Lusitaniaii  war, — Viriathns command-s  the  Lmdlftuians  ; 
;,ill  of  Niimantia,  133. 

146.  Kome  declares  war  .againgt  the  Achieau  League.  Carthage 
i.ikcD  and  destroyed  by  Scipio,  Corinth  by  Muminiuu.  Province 
i.f  Africa  constituted. 

138.   Birth  of  Sulla  (died,  78). 

134-132.  Servile  war  in  .Sicily. 

13S.  Laws  of  Tilierius  Gracchus  passed  at  Eome.  Gracchus 
iiiHidered.     Kingdom  of  Pergamua  beijueathed  to  Eome. 

121.  Reforms  of  Caius  Gracchus.     GracchiLS  murdered. 

116.   Birth  of  Varro  (died,  28). 

113.  The  Cimbri  and  Tcutones  invade  Gaul. 

111-106.  Jugurthine  war,  condncteJ  by  Metellus  and  Marias. 

109-101.  War  of  Eomc  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

106.  Birth  of  Pompey  and  of  Cicero. 

102.  Victory  of  Marius  over  the  Teutones  at  Aqua  Sextise 
(Aix). 

101.  Victory  of  MariusovertheCimbri  at  Vercellse.  Endofthewar. 

100.  Birth  of  C.  JiJius  Ciesar 

95.  Bii-th  of  Lucretius  (died,  55). 

90-88.  Tlie  Social  (Italian)  war. 

88.  Fii-st  MithriJatic  wan  CivU  .war  of  Marius  and  Sulk. 
HuUa  occupies  Piome.     87.   JIarius  retakes  Rome.     Proscription. 

86.  Death  of  Marius,  Athena  stormed  by  Sulla.  Birth  of 
Sallust  {died,  34) 

84.  Sulla  makes  peace  with  Mitbridates. 

83.  Vor  wrlb  Marian  party  in  Italy. 

82.  Victoiyal  the  ColUneGate.  Occupation  of  Borne.  Dictator- 
ship.    Proscription. 

79.  Retirement  of  Snllq  (dies,  78). 

79-72.  Civil  wai'  of  Sertorius  iu  Spain ;  and  of  Lepidns  aiid 
Catulus  in  Italy. 

74-65.  Third  Mithridatic  war: -73-72.  Victories  of  LticuUufl. 

73-71.   Sei-vilo  var  iu  Italy.     Spartacus  defeated  by  Crassus. 

70.  Consulship  of  Pour]ieyaud  Crassus.    Birth  of  Virgil  (died,  19). 

69;  Victory  ofLucullus  orei  Tigranes. 

67.   First  appeai-ance  of  C«sar.     Pompey  reduces  the  pirates. 

60.  LucuUus  recalled.     Pompey  sent  into  Asia  ;  ends  the  war. 

64.  Pompey  reduces  Syria  to  a  province : — Jerusalem  taken,  63. 
63.  Birth  of  Augustus.    Second  cousiiiracy  of  Catiline.    Orations 

ef  Cicero. 

60.  Pompey,  C^sar,  and  Crassus  form  the  first  Tiinmvitate. 
69.   Birll;  of  Livy  (died,  17  A.D.) 

63    Tlie  Gallic  war  begins 

65,  54.  Ciesar  invades  Britain.  Crassus  iu  the  east';  defeated 
Slid  killed  by  the  Parthians,  53. 

52-51.  C.-esar's  w.or  with  Vercingetorix.  Murder  of  Claudius  by 
lUilo. 

61.  Subjugation  of  Ganl  completed. 

49.  Civil  war  between  Cresar  and  Pompey.  Pompey  driven  from 
Italv.     The  Pompeians  defeated  in  Spain.     Ctesar  dictator. 

48.  Battle  of  Pharsalia.     Murder  of  Pompey  in  Egypt.     Caesar  ' 
end  Cleopatra. 

47.  Ca-sar  dictator  again,  War  in  Egypt.  Pai-tial  destructton 
of  the  Alexanilrian  library  Ciesor  defeats  Phamaces  at  Zeln 
( Vcni,  villi,  rici). 

46.  African  war.  Battle  of  Thapsus.  Death  of  Cato.  Reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  by  Ciesar:     His  triumphs. 

45.  AVar  in  Spain.  Battle  of  Muiida  ;— defeat  of  the  Pompeiani. 
C;i'sar  JPalcr  Pntria:,  Jmprrator  for  life,  Dictator. 

44.  A.5sassination  of  Cajsar.  Flight  of  Bnitns  and  Cnssins. 
Antony  master  of  Rome.     Cnriuth  acd  Carthage  rebuilt. 

43.  P,attle  ol  Mutiiia.  Se.'oiid  trinnn-irate— C.  Ootavins.  M. 
.\ntnny,  II.  Lepidns.  Oiccr.>  i.itt  to  death.  Biith  of  Ovid  (died, 
l!>A.p.)  '       ' 


42  B.o.  Buttles  of  Pliilippi.    Deaths    of   Brutus  and  Cassius 
The  tiiuiuviii  uiasli-rs  of  llie  Hoiiian  world. 
41.  ileetiug  of  Viituuv and  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus. 

40.  Heroil  made  king  (pf  tlie  Jewa. 

36  Se.xtus  l'Miii]ieiiis  dri-nu  Ironi  .''icily  (put  to  death,  85) 
Lepidns  deprived  of  power. 

32.  War  between  ()etu\Hiia  and  Antony. 

31.  Battle  of  Aetiiim.    Ksroblishmeut  of  the  Bomau  empire. 

30.  Deatlis  of  Antony  and  Cleopalra. 

29.  The  Gate  of  .fa nils  shut. 

27.  Coesar  is  made  emperor  for  ten  ycais  and  receives  tUa  titl» 
August  lis. 

25.  The  Gate  of  Jauiis  shut. 

18.  Imperial  dignity  reronfcrrcd  ;  again,  8  B.C.,  3,  aud  12  A.D. 

17-7.  Temple  at  Jerusalem  relmilt  by  Herod. 

15.   Victories  of  IJnisus  over  the  lUiieti. 

12.  Invasion  of  Geiuiauy  by  Drusus. 

11-9.  Campaigns  of  Tiberius  in  Panuonhi  and  Dalmatia. 

4.  Birth  of  Christ,  according  to  Ussher's  system.  Deotli  of 
Herod. 

4-6  j(.D.  Campaigns  of  Tiberiusiu  Germany. 

9.  Destruction  of  Varus  and  three  legions  by  Genuima  uadcr 

erniann  (Aiiuiiiius). 

14.  Death  of  Augustus.     Acces.sion  of  Tibenim. 

14-16.  Campaigns  of  Germauicus  in  Geriiiaiiy, 

23.  Influence  of  Sejanus.  I 

25  or  26.  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of  Juden. 

27.  Tiberius  retires  to  Caprca;. 

33.  The  Crucifi.xion,  according  to  Eusebius ;  29,  aceordiiig-to 
Lactautias,  Augustine,  Origeu,  and  other  aaathorities. 

37.  Accession  of  Caligula.     Birth  of  Josepihus. 

41.  Claudius  cmpevor. 

43.  Expedition  of  Claudius  to  Britain.    Successes  ofAuliis  Plan- 
tins. 
47.  London  founded  by  A.  Plautiua. 

60.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Cainctacus.    Taken  prisoner  to  Rome. 
64.  Nero  emperor. 

61.  Insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Bondicea.  Victory  ol 
Suetonius  Paulinus. 

64.  Rome  on  liia  six  days      Persecution  of  Christians. 
65  (.?).  Deaths  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.    JJeath  of  Seneca. 
GQ.  Jewish  war  begins,  conducted  by  Vespasian. 

68.  Galba  emperor. 

69.  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  emperors, 

70.  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  taken  by  Titus. 

71.  The  Gate  of  Janus  closed.  Triiimpk  of  Vcs|iasian  and  Titna. 
Tlie  philosophers  expelled  from  Rome  between  71-76. 

78.  Agricola  commands  in  Britain. 

79.  Titus  emperor.  Herculancum  and  Pompeii  dealniyed  liy 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.     Death  of  Pliny  the  Elder. 

80.  Advance  of  Agricola  to  the  Tay. 

81.  Domitian  empeior. 

84.  Agricola  defeats  the  Caledonians,  and  sails  round  Brilaiu. 

86.  Dacian  war  begins. 

90.  The  philosophers  again  expelled  froili  Rome. 

95.  Persecution  of  Christians.     St  John  banished  to  Patmos, 

96.  Nerva  emperor. 

98.  Trajan.     Plutarch  flourishe.s. 

103-107.  Subjugation  of  Dacia,  &c. 

114-117.  Trojan's  expedition  to  the  East. 

117.  Hadrian  emperor.  Conquests  of  Trajan  abandoned.  The 
Euphrates  made  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire, 

120.  Hadrian  visits  Gaul  and  Britain.  Hadrian's  wall  bnllt. 
121. 

130.  Birth  of  Galen  (died,  200). 

132-135.  Second  Jewish  war,^BarchocLel>a3  leader  of  the  Jen-s. 

138.  Antoninus  Pius  emperor.     The  empire  nt  peace. 

139.  Conquests  of  LoUiusUrbicus  in  Britain.  VVallof  Ajitouiiiiis 
(Graham's  Dyke)  built. 

161.  Marcus  AurSlius  and  Lucius  Verus  joint  emperora. 
163.  Persecution  of  Christians. 
166.   Martyrdom  of  Polycai-p. 
167-173.  War  with  the  Marcomanui,  Qnadi,  &e. 
169.  Death  of  Vcrus.     M.  A nrelius  .sole  emperor. 
180.  Commodus. 

183.  Successes  of  Ulpius  Marcellus  in  Britain.  Conmodna  take» 
the  name  Britannicns,  184. 

185.   Birth  of  Origen  (died,  253). 
190-214.  Tertullian  flourished. 

193.  Pcrtinax  emperor,  murdered.  Didius  Jnlianns  buys  th» 
empire.     His  rivals,  Pescennins  Niger  and  Septimi^^s  Severus. 

194.  Severus  emperor  alone. 

196.  Capture  of  Byzantium  after  three  veais'  siege  Iiy  SeTema 

197.  The  Quartodeciman  controversy. 

198.  Caraealla  named  'Augnslns. 
202.  Persecution  of  Christians. 
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208.  Expedition  of  Scverns  to  Britain -.—invnaoa  of  Caledonia, 
MO  ;  hii!  wall  completed,  210. 

211.  Death  of  Scverus  at  York.  Caracalla  and  Gela  "emperors. 
3eta  mnrdcred,  2l2. 

214.  First  contact  of  tie  Romans  with  th«  Alamanni,  Gominn 
U-ibes  on  the  U]ppcr  Khine. 

217.  Jlocrinus  emperor.     218.  Zlagabalns  emperor. 

222.  Alexander  Scverus  emperor. 

226.  Dissolution  of  Paithian  empire.  Foundation  of  the  new 
Pei-sian  mtnarchy  (kingdom  of  the  Bassanidte)  by  Aidsliir 
(Artaxerxes). 

231.  Persian  war  begins. 

233.  Triumph  of  Suverus ;  mwdered  and  Bucccedcd  by  Uaximio, 
235. 

236.  Persecution  of  Clirislians. 

238.  The  Gordiani,  Pupienus  and  Balbinns  (jointly),  and- Gor- 
dianus  III.  emperors. 

242.   Gordianus  defeats  Snpor^  king  of  Persia 

244.  Gordianus  murdered  and  snccoedcd  by  Philip  the  Arabian. 

249.  Decius  emperor.  250.  His  edict  for  persecntion  of  Chris- 
Hans  published.  First  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the  Goths.  Death 
jf  Decius  and  his  son  in  the  campaign  of  251. 

251.  Gallus  emperor. 

252.  Pestilence  begins,  and  lasts  fifteen  years. 

253.  Irruption  of.  Goths  und  Burgundians  into  Mojsia  and 
Pannonia.  First  appe.irance  of  the  }  ranks  in  Ganl  about  this 
time. 

254.  Valerian  emperor.  His  son  Gallientis  associated  with  him. 
Persecntion  of  Christians. 

268.  Trnpezus  taken  by  Gothi!. 
259.  Sapor  ravages  Syria.     Taleijan  takeD_prisoner. 
260..  GaJlienus  sole  emperor.    The  Thirty  lyrants,  between  260 
and  268. 

262.  The  Goths  in  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor.  They  destroy 
file  temple  of  Ephesus.     Antioch  tiken  by  Sapor. 

263.  The  Franks  invade  Gaul. 

267.  The  Herali  invade  Greece,  and  ajc  repulsed  by  Dexipjins. 

268.  Claudius  emperor.     269.  He  defeats  the  Goths  in  Mocsis. 
270.  'Anrelian  emperor.     Victories  over  the  Goths  and  the  Aln- 

dnanni. 

272.  Expedition  of  Anrelian  to  Palmyra. 

273.  Capture  of  Palmyra  and  of  Queen  Zenobio. 
276.  Tacitus  emperor.     276.  Probus  emperor. 
277.'  Probus  drives  the  Alamanni  from  Gaul. 
282.  Cams  emperor.     Eifedition  to  the  Eaatl 

284.,  Diocletian  emperor.  286.  Maximian  joint  emperor  with 
Juni.  'Revolt  of  Carausins  in  Britain. 

289.  Victory  of  Carausius  over  tfaximian. 

292.  Constantius  and  Galeriua  named  Oeeais.  DivialoD  of  the 
empire. 

296.  Britain  recovered  by  Constantius. 

297.  Siege  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian.     Persian  war. 

298.  Constantius  defeats  the  Alamanni  near  Longres.  Defeat  of 
TJai-ses. 

303.  Porseontion  of  Christians  by  Diocletian. 

805. '  Abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  Constantins  and 
Galerlus  emperors.  Beginning  of  aonaeticism  In  Egypt  under  St 
Antony. 

306.  Death  of  Constantins  at  York.  Proclamotion  of  Constantino 
(the  Great). 

307.  Revolt  of  Maxentins."  Six  emperors.    Elevation  of  Licinina. 

811.  Edict  of  Nicomedia  to  stop  the  persecution. 

812.  Defeat  and  death  of  Maxentins. 

813.  Defeat  nnd  death  of  Maximian.  Edict  of  Milan,  by  Con- 
etantinc  and  Lieinius,  for  general  religions  toleration.- 

814.  War  between  the  two  emperors, 

823.  Constantino  solo  emperor.  / 

824.  Foundation  of  (Constantinople ;  dedicated  na  capita]  of  the 
empire,  330  (or  834). 

325.  First  Genoml  Council  of  the  Church  raecta  at  Nica;». 

826.  Atlianasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  ControTuny  with  Arloa, 

836.  Death  of  Anus. 

387.  Constantino  II.,  Constans,  and  Constantins  11.  jolnt- 
cinperors.     838.  Dcnth  of  Eusebiua 

847.  Synod  of  Sardica. 

348.  Ulfilas  bishop  of  the  Gothi  (died,  388). 

850-353.  Revolt  of  Mognentins.     Defeated  by  Constanthia. 

857.  Victory  of  Julian  over  the  Alamanni  at  Argentoratimi 
(Strnsbnrg). 

861.  Julian  emperor;. his  edict  recalling  the  banished  blshopa 
and  graiitiiiy  general  toleration  j)ubliahcd,  302, 

363s  Persian  war.     Julian  killed.     Jovian  emperor. 

864.  Yalentinian  and  Talons  joint  emperorv  Final  dlvlsloo  of 
the  empire. 

£67-369.  Tlicodosius  In  Britain  ;  aitis  agaiutt  Fictt  and  Seot& 

S70.  The  Saxons  land  on  coaj^s  of  G«"' 

£73.  Death  of  Achanosiua. 


375.  War  u-Ith  the  Quadi.  Grijtiait  emperor  of  tit  West,  willi' 
Valentiiiian  II.     Invasion  of  the  Huns. 

876.  VaUus  allows  the  Goths  to  settle  in  Thrace. 

8(8.  Constantinojile  threatened  by  Goths. 

379.  ThcoJobius  the  Great  emperor  of  the  East 

381.  Second  General  Council,  held  at  Coustantinmlc.  Pagau' 
rites  prohibited. 

882,  Alario  king  of  the  Goths. 

883,  Revolt  of  ilaximus  in  Britain. 

890.  Final  suppression  of  Paganism.  Massacre  at  Tlieissalouico. 
Death  of  Gregory  of  Na^ianzus. 

398    Honorius  emperor  of  the  West. 

894.  Theodosius  master  of  the  whole  Roman  -nxnld. 

395.  Death  of  Theodosius.  Arcadius  empeier  of  the  East..  The 
Huns  Invade  the  easteni  provinces.  Angustine  mode  bishop  of 
Hipi^o  (died,  430).  Alaric  in  Greece.  Stilicho  attains  chief  power 
under  Honorius. 

390.  The  Britons  osk  aid  of  Honorius  against  Piets  and  Soots. 

397.  Deaths  of  Martin  of  Tours  nnd  Ambrose  of  Jlilnu. 

398.  Chrysostom  bishop  of  Constantinople  (tlied,  407). 
400.  Alaric  ravages  Italy. 

403.   Battle  of  PoUentio,— defeat  of  Alaric  by  Stilicho.    ■ 
406    Tbo  Tandala,  Alaoi.  and  Sorri  io'sdc  Gaul. 

408.  Theodosius  11.  emperor  of  the  East.  Stilicho  alain  at 
Ravenna. 

409.  The  Vondals,  Aloni,  ond  Sucvi  invade  Spain. 

410.  Sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  Death  of  Alaric.  Pelagi us  begins 
to  preach  about  this  time. 

411 .  Tlie  Roman  legions  recalled  from  Britain  ;  final  withdrawal, 
aloiit  41  Si 

414.  llarri.iL'O  of  Ataulphns,  king  of  the  Goth«,  to  Placidia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Persecution  of  Christians  la 
Persia  begins  ;  Usts  thirty  years. 

420.  Death  of  St  Jerome. 

423.   Death  of  Honorius  nt  Eaveunu. 

425.  Administration  of  Aetius  begins,  lastiug  about  thirty  years. 

428.  Mustorius  pati-iorch  of  Constantinople  (banished,  435). 

429.  The  Vondals  under  Censciic  invade  Africa.  Death  of  ITico. 
doro  bi.-^hop  of  Mopsuestio. 

431.  Third  General  Council  held  at  Ephesus. 
433.  Altila  king  of  the  lluui. 

438.  Theodosion  Code  published. 

439.  The  Vandals  sui:priso  Carthage. 
.410.  Leo  I.  (the  Great)  bishop  of  Home. 

442.  Treaty  of  pence  between  Valentinian  and  Genscric.  Attilit' 
in  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

446.  Message  of  the  Britons  to  Actins  for  old  against  Iho  Saions.' 

447.  Attila  ravages  the  Easteni  cnipiie.  Theodosius  concludet 
treaty  with  Altila. 

449.  The  Robber-Conncil  of  Ephesus.  Landing  of  theEnglisk 
in  Britain. 

450    Death  of  Theodoflins  II. 

461.  Invasion  of  Ganl  by  Attih  Victory  of  Aetius  at  Ch&lous. 
Fourth  General  Council  held  nt  Chalcedon.  Monophysito  contto^ 
Vcrsy  begins. 

452.  Invasion  of  Itoly  by  Attila.    Fpundation  of  Venice. ' 

463.  Death  of  Attila.     Di8.solution  of  his  empire. 

4.'.5.  Sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric.     Intercession  of  Leo. 

467.  Hcngist  founds  kingdom  of  Kent. 

401-407.  Rulo  of  Ricioier.     Scverus  nominal  emperor. 

4C2-472.  Conquests  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  Gaul. . 

465.  Great  fire  at  Constantinople. 

476.  Romulus  Anguatnlus  emperor  of  tho  West  (banished.  476). 

476.  Odooeer,  king  of  Italy.     End  of  Western  empire. 

477.  Death  of  Genscric.  Landing  of  iElla  and  South  Saxons  ia 
Britain. 

480.  Earthqunkes  at  ComtaDtiQu(>l*,  ImIaI  forty  dtiys. 

482.  Clovii<,  king  of  the  Franks.  Tho  Jlcnolicou  of  Zcno  pub- 
tirtlied. 

489.  Victory  of  Clovis  over  Syngrins  at  Soissons. 

487.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  threatens  Constmlinoplo. 

489-493.  Conqnest  of  Italy  by  Theoiloric 

491.  Storming  of  ^Indcrida  by  iEUa  ;  kingdom  of  the  Soulli 
Saxons  estaWislied. 

493.  Odoaeer  slain.     Theodoric  king  of  Italy. 

405.  Landing  of  Ccrdie  and  West  Saxons  in  Britain. 

498.  Victory  of  Clovis  over  Alamanni  at  Tolbiac.  ■  His  baptim', 

600.  Missions  Of  the  Neslorions  began  early  in  this  century 

602-605.  Persian  war.     Siege  and  recovery  of  Arinida. 

607.  Victory  of  Clovis  over  the  Visigoths. 

610.  Paris  mode  tho  scat  of  the  Frnnkisli.  monarchy, 

611.  Death  of  Clovis.     Partition  of  Ms  kingdom. 

626.  Boetius  put  to  death  by  Theodoric. 
626-520.  Antioch  destroyed  by  enrthqnnke. 

627.  .luslinian  emperor.    First  edition  of  hisOdcpnbHshed,  B2J. 
6*P.  Tho  Benedictine  Order  founded. 

626.  Belitarius  general  of  the  Rostern  antiic*:  deiiats  the  Pw 
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siana  at  D^ra.      Edicts  of   Justiniau  against  the   pliiloaophen, 
heretics,  aad  pagans. 

631.  Chosroes  king  of  Persia.  Plague  begins,  which  ruvsges  the 
empire  fifty  years. 

632.  The  Pandects  promulgated  by  Justinian.  Sedition  (the 
Kita)  at  Constantinople,  suppressed  by  Belisarius. 

633-534.    Belisarius  conquers  Gelimer-  end  of  Vandal  dominion 
lu  -Vfricfl. 
635-640.   The  Gothic  war. 
636.    Belisarius  takes  Borne. 
537-538.   Siege  of  Borne  by  Vitiges. 

539.  Destruction  of  Milan  by  the  Goths.     The  Franks  in  Italy. 

540.  Bavenna  token  by  Belisarius.  Antioch  taken  and  plundered 
>iy  Chosrofg. 

541.  Totila  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Abolition  of  the  consulate 
by  Justinian. 

542.  Earthquake  anij  plague  at  Constantinople. 

545.  Borne  besieged  by  Totila.  Peace  between  Justinian  and 
Chosroes. 

646.  Korae  taken  by  Totila  (recovered  by  Belisarius,  647). 
Controversy  about  the  "  Three  Chapters  "  begins  about  this  time. 

647.  Kingdom  of  Bemicia  founded  by  Ida. 
649.  Home  again  taken  by  Totila. 

550.  The  empire  invaded  by  Slaves  and  Huns. 
551-2.   Reform   of  the   calendar  by  the  Armenians  ;  their  era 
filed.     The  silkworm  introduced  into  Europe. 

652.  Death  of  Totila.     Conquest  of  Borne  by  Narscs. 

653.  Fifth  General  Council  held  at  Constantinople.  Defeat  and 
death  of  Teias,  last  king  of  the  Goths. 

654.  Defeat  of  the  Franks  and  Alamanni  by  Narses. 
656.  Great  earthquake  at  Constantinople. 

558.  Clotaiie  sole  king  of  the  Franks  till  his  death  in  661. 
Embassy  of  the  Avars  to  Constantinople. 

662.  Peace  for  fifty  years  concluded  between  Justinian  and 
Chosroes. 

565.  Deaths  of  Belisarius  and  Justinian.  Justinua  II.  emperor. 
Ethelbert  king  of  Kent. 

566-667.  The  Lombards  in  alliance  with  the  Avars  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  the  Gepidee  in  Pannonia. 

668-571.  Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards.  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna  establisned. 

570  or  571 .  Birth  of  Mahomet. 

572.   War  begins  between  the  empire  and  Persia. 

576.  Tiberius  defeats  Chosroes  at  Melitene. 

679.  Death  of  Chosroes. 

586.  Eecared,  king  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith. 

590.  Gregory  I.,  the  Great,  bishop  of  Borne. 

591.  Maurice  emperor  of  the  East  restores  Chosroes  11.  to  the 
throne  of  Persia. 

693.   Kingdom  of  Northumbria  founded  by  Ethelfrith. 

597.   Arrival  of  Augustine  in  England  (died,  605). 

699.   Beform  of  church  service  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

602.  Supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Borne  acknowledged  by  Phocos, 
(mperor  of  the  East.     Canterbury,  seat  of  archbishopric. 

604.  See  of  London  founded. 

610.  Mahomet  begins  to  preach  at  Mcaca.  Heraclius  emperor 
of  the  East. 

61 4.  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Persians, 

615.  Death  of  St  Columban. 

616.  Invasion  of  Egypt  by  Persians. 

622.  Flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  (the  Hegira). 
First  of  six  expeditions  of  Heraclius  against  the  Persians. 

623.  Battle  of  Beder,  first  victory  of  Mahomet. 
626.  Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Persians  and  Avars. 

628.  Death  of  Chosroes  II.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Heraclius 
and  Siroes. 

629.  Visit  of  Heraclius  to  Jerusalem. 

632.  Death  of  Mahomet.     Abu-Bekr  succeeds. 

634.  Victory  of  Khaled  at  Ajnadin.  Capture  of  Damascus. 
Omar  third  caliph.     Aidan  bishop  of  Lindisfame. 

636.  Battles  of  Yensouk  and  Cadesia.    Foundation  of  Bussorah, 

637.  Caliph  Omar  takes  Jerusalem.     Mosque  of  Omar  founded. 

633.  Conquest  of  Syria  completed  by  Amrou. 

■  639-640.  Invasion  of  Egypt  and  capture  of  Alexandria.  Edhesia 
of  Heraclius  published  and  condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Bome. 
Monothelite  controversy. 

641.  Death  of  Heraclius, 

642.  Theodonis  pope  of  Rome;  the  first  called  "sovereign 
pontiff." 

647.  First  invasion  of  Africa  by  the  Saracens. 

648.  Capture  of  Cjprua. 

651.  Yezdegcrd,  last  king  of  Persia,  killed  by  Turks.  Death  of 
Aidan,  bishop  of  Lindisfame. 

653  Conquest  of  Bhodes  by  Moawiyah  ;  the  Colossus  destroyed. 
The  Pope,  Martin  I  ,  goes  to  Constantinople  and  is  imprisoned  by 
the  emperor  Constans  II. 


654.  Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Moawiyah. 

655.  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  defeated  and  killed  by  Oswy  cf 
Northumbria.     Conversion  of  Mercia. 

658.  The  emperor  Constans  II.  makes  peace  with  Moawiyok. 

663.  Constans  11.  received  by  Pope  Vitalian  at  Rome. 

664.  Council  of  Whitby.  Csedmon,  the  great  English  poet 
Wilfrid  archbishop  of  York. 

667.  Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Yezid. 

668.  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterburv 
670.  Kairwan  founded. 

672.  Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Sofien  ben  Aouf ;  tho  attack 
repeated  yearly  for  seven  years  ;  **  Greek  fire  *'  used. 

678.  Wilfrid  driven  from  his  see  ;  preaches  to  the  Frisians. 
680.  Sixth  General  Council  held  at  Constantinople. 
685.  Justinian'II.  emperor  of  the  East. 

687.  Death  of  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfame. 

688.  Ina  king'  of  Wessex.  Pepin  d'H^ristal  (mayor  of  tk» 
palace)  sole  ruler  of  France  (died,  714).     Bulgarian  war. 

690.  Death  of  Archbishop  Theodore. 

692-698.  Carthage  reduced,  pillaged,  and  burnt  by  Saraccus. 

697.  Doge  of  Venice  first  elected  for  life. 

699  (690  !).  Death  of  Benedict  Biscop. 

709.  Death  of  Wilfrid. 

710.  First  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens ;  conanest  t-r 
Tarik  ;  fall  of  Eoderic,  711-713. 

714.  Charles  Martel  rules  France  as  mayor  of  the  palace.  Toledo 
taken  by  Tarik. 

716.  Leo  the  Isaurian  emperor.  Siege  of  Constautinopla  by 
Saracens.  The  Bulgarians  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  iriiK 
Theodosius  III. 

718.  Mission  of  Boniface  in  Germany. 

719.  Narbonne  taken  by  Saracens. 
721.  Invasion  of  Trance  by  Saracens. 
723.  Conquest  of  Sardinia  by  Saracens. 

726.  Death  of  Ina  king  of  Wessex.  First  edict  of  Leo  111 
(The  Iconoclast)  against  image-worship  Siege  of  Nicsea  by  tbt 
Saracens. 

728.  Bavenna  taken  by  the  Lombards  (retaken  by  Entychius,  729^ 

732.  Battle  of  Tours,— victory  of  Charles  Martel  over  tb» 
Saracens. 

735.  Death  of  tho  Venerable  Bede. 

740.  Great  earthquake  at  Constantinople,  in  Thrace,  and  ii> 
Bithynia. 

741.  Death  of  Charles  Martel. 

744.  Abbey  of  Fulda  founded  by  Boniface. 

746.  Great  earthquake  in  Syria.  The  plague  for  three  years  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 

747.  The  plague  at  Constantinople. 

760.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  (caliphs)  overthrown ;  the 
Abbasides  succeed. 

751.  The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  conquered  by  the  Lombards 
nnder  Astolphus.  End  of  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  emperors  in 
Central  Italy. 

752.  The  Merovingian  line  ends  with  deposition  of  Childeric  111 
Pepin  (Le  Bref),  founder  of  Carlovingian  line,  is  crowned  at  Soissou» 
by  Boniface.     Stephen  II.  pope  of  Bome. 

754.  Council  of  Constantinople  condemns  images,  pictures,  and 
the  crucifix,  and  proscribes  the  art  of  painting. 

765.  Grant  of  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  an/l  the  Pentajiolia  to  11  • 
Pope,  by  Pepin.  Beginning  of  the  temporal  power.  Siege  of  Rami 
by  AstolphuB.     Deatn  of  Boniface,  apostle  of  Germany. 

756.  Cordova  made  s-eat  of  western  caliphate  by  Abdclrahnian  1 

767.  Rout  of  the  Bulgarians  by  the  emperor  Constantine  V. 
763.  Foundation  of  Baghdad,  seat  of  the  cabphati'.     Winter  of 

763-764,  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Euxine  frozen. 

768.  The  imperial  llect  destroyed  by  storm  on  the  Euxine. 

768.  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  and  Carlonian  kings  of  tl-« 
Franks.     Charles  alone,  772. 

770.  Charles  marries  the  daughter  of  Desii!;;riu3,  last  king  of  tin 
Lombards. 

771.  Charlea  repudiates  his  wife  and  marries  Hlldegarda. 

774.  Overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  by  Charles  the  Greats, 

778.  His  expedition  to  Spain  ;  battle  of  Boncesvalles. 

780.  Image-worship  re-established  by  tho  empress  Irene. 

782.  Massacre  of  the  Saxons  by  Charles. 

785.  Haroun  Alraschid  caliph  of  Baghdad. 

787.  Seventh  General  Council,  second  of  Nicafo,  re-establishes 
image-worship.     First  landing  of  Northmen  (Danes)  in  England. 

794.  Charles  holds  a  great  councU  at  Frankfort. 

797-802.  Irene  sole  empress. 

,800.  Charles  the  Great  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  by  Pop« 
Leo  III.  Extinction  of  supremacy  of  Byzantine  emperors  at  Bome, 
Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

801.  Death  of  Panlns  Diaconus. 

802.  The  Athanasisn  Creed  authoritatively  imposed  by  Charles. 

803.  Limits  of  the  two  empires  Eettled  by  treaty  between  Charles 
and  Niceplronu.     Massacre  of  the  Bormcciaes  by  Harono  Alnudbia. , 
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804.  Deatli  of  Alciiiii  jborn  about  735) 

809.  Dcatli  of  Huroun  AlrascHid. 

814.  Deatli  of  Charles  the  Great.  Louis  le  DOomtaire  emiieror 
•I  the  Romans  and  kin"  of  France. 

816-837.   Eginhard,  historian  of  L'liarles  the  Great,  (lonrlshed. 

816.  Coronation  of  Louis  and.his  wiTe  Hcrmensarda  by  the  Poix) 
it  Rhcinis.  "  '  ' 

622.  Louis  does  public  petianrc  at  Diet  of  Attigny 

823.  Conquest  of  Crete  and  foundation  of  Candia  by  Saracens. 
Ebbo  missionafy  to  the  Northmen  about  this  time 

826.  Anschar,  apostle  of  tJie  North,  begins  teaching  m  DonmarV 

827.  Egbert  overlord  of  nil  the  English  kingdoms.  CoUectiou 
made  of  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Louis,    The  Ahna. 

'  »M<  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Arabu-  by  command  of  Caliph 
'  Almamun.  "^ 

831.  Tbe  doctrine  of  transubstnntintion  maintained  by  Paschasius 
Bndbert      Controverted  by  Rabnnns  Mourus. 

f33.  Louis  docs  public  penance  at  Soissons. 
85.  Festival  of  All  oaints  instituted  about  -tliis  time 

836.  Ethel  wulf  king  of  Wessei. 

840.  Lothaire  emperor     Charles  IL  (the  Bald)  king  of  France 

641.  Rouen  pillaged  by  Northmen. 

842.  Piast  chosen  duke  of  Polnnd.  Final  Cstabllshm' nt  of 
•uago  worship  by  council  of  Constantinnple. 

843_.  The  Picts  subdued  by  Kenneth  M'Alpin.  Treaty  of  Vcrd'un. 
Division  of  domiuions  of  Louis  among  his  tliree  eons.  "' 

845.  PerSfecution  of  Paulicians  by  Empress  Theodora.  Paris 
threatened  by  Nortlimen. 

646,  847.  Rome  threatened  by  the  Safacens. 

849.  BlrtU  of  Alfred  the  Great  Persecuti'  i  of  Gottschalk  by 
Ilincmar. 

650-670.  Joannes  Scolns  Erigena  flourishea. 

851.  Groat  victory  of  Ethehvulf  over  the  Northmen  at  Ockley. 

855.  Louis  (of  Bavaria)  cmjieror. 

857.  Photiiis  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

860.  Foundation  of  kingdom  of  NavarrS  about  this  time. 

862.  Reputed  foundation  of  Russian  niouarchy  by  Rurik.  Photius 
txcoramnnicated  by  the  Pope. 

862-8C8.   Preaching  of  Jfctho''ug  and  Cyriliusin  Moravia. 

665.  First  CTtpedition  of  Ru=  lans  to  Constantinople.  South  Italy 
ravaged  by  Saracens.  The  furgcd  Decretals  (Isidoriau)  adopted  by. 
Popo  Nicholas  L  about  this  time. 

867.  Photius  excommunicates  the  Pope.  Baailius  I.  emperor  ot 
flip  East. 

868.  Photius  deposed'by  conncil  at  Rome 

869-870.  Ei^viitlr  General  Couucil,  held  at  Constantinople. 
871.  Alfred  king  of  AVessei. 

874.  Norwegian  Sf'ttlement  in  Iceland. 

875.  Charles  (the  Bald)  crowned  emperor  ai  Rome. 

877.  Louis  II.  (the  Stammerer)  king  of  Fiance  Syracnae  token 
%n  Saracens. 

878.  The  Danes  defeated  by  Alfred.    Peace  of  Wedinore. 

680.  Methodius  permitted  by  the  Popo  to  celebrate  divine  ssrvicft 
tn  tie  vernacular  tongue  (Slavonian). 

681.  Albatc^ni  begins  his  astronomical  observations  about  this 
time  and. contmues  them  till  818  Charles  IIL  (the  Fat)  emperor 
Wcposed-887). 

885.  The  Northmen  noder  Rolf  overrun  Noustria  (sottlcJ  there 
by  treaty  witli  Charles  the  Simple,  912). 

886.  Siege  of  Palis  by  tlia  Northmen.  Leo  YI.(thorhilo3orher) 
«n|ieror  of  the  East. 

891.  Death  of  Photius  fn  exUe. 

894.  Siege  of  Roma  by  Arilulph,  )<ing  of  Germany,  who  Ja 
•rowned  emperor,  898. 

899.  Pxhumntiou  of  the  body  of  Poiio  Foniiosus  by  order  of 
Jtephen  VI, ;  trial,  condemnation,  and  dcgmdation  of  Fonnosus  ; 
lis  body  thrown  iuto  the  Tiber  :  the  proccedinzs-nuaslied  by  John 
IX.,  898. 

698.  Charles  (the  Simple)  king  of  Franco. 

899.  Louis  IV.  emperor, — last  of  tbo  Coi'lovlnglau  line. 

900.  Palermo  sacked  by  Saracens. 

601.  Edward  the  Elder  king  of  Wessex. 

904.  Thessalonica  taken  by  Saracens.  Second  expeJitioo  of 
Sussians  to  Constantinople. 

907.  End  of  the  Tang  dynasty  in  China. 

908.  Theodora  mistress  of  Rome  ;  she  occnpics  the  castle  of  8t 
Angelo. 

009.  Abu  Obeidallali,  first  of  the  Fatimito  calipha  of  Egypt 

910.  The  congroMtion  of  Cluny  founded. 

i)Ll,  Courml,  Utiko  jf  Franconia,  elected  emperor. 

H3.  Constantino  VII    (Porphyrogonitus)  emperor  of  tlio  BiisL 

916.  Beronger,  king  of  itf  ly,  crowned  emi^ror  by  Pope  John  X. 

417.  Defeat  of  Byznntine  army  by  Uulganane  at  Acheloni. 

9U.  Henry  the  bowler,  diikc  of  Saxony,  elected  king  ef  Germany. 

025.  Athelstan  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

028  (firi-aV   Laws  of  Ilowel  Dda  sanctioned  by  Pop*  Asastaiiut 

929    Mecca  pillaged  by  (he  Karmathiauii 
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934.   Tiotor>-  of  Tlenry  the  Fowler  over  Hungarians  at  Merselmrir. 
936.-  Louis  IV.  (DUutrenur),  king  of  France.    Otto  I.,  king  of 
Germany.  ■ 

937.  Victory  of  Athelstan  at  Druuanburh. 

940.  Edmund  king  of  Wessex. 

941.  Third  expedition  of  Kussians  to  Constantinople. 

943.  Dunstan  made  abbot  of  Glaatonbury,  and  chi«f  ifiinUtcr  t« 
Edmund. 

940.  Edrcd   king  of  \re9scx.     Firet  embassy  ofttatprand- to 
Constantinople. 
951.  Otto  I.  proclaimed  king  of  Italy ;  Berenger  driven  away. 

954.  LothaiJe  king  of  Fiance. 

955.  Victory  of  Otto  over  Hungarians  in  Bavaria.     Eawigkinc 
of  Wesse-:.  °       " 

956.  Uanishment  of  Dunstan.    Death  of  Hugh  the  Great,  count 
of  Pans. 

958.  Edgar  king  of  Jlercia ;  croraeS  at  Bath.  973.  and  rowed 
by  eight  vassal  kings  on  the  Dee. 

959.  Dunstan   archbishop    of   Canterbury.      Italy"  ravaged   bj 
Berenger.     Hugh  Cipct  decUrcd  duke  of  France  by  Lothnire. 

900.  The  Sung  dynasty  in  China  founded. 

962.  Otto  I.  .crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  by  Popo  John  XII. 
963.-^Deposition  of  the  Pope  by  Otto.   :NicephorH3  Phocas  einpero. 
of  the  East.  ' 

903-975.  Eastern  comiuests  of  Nicephorus   Phocas   and  Joha 
ZmiiSces. 

964.  Revolt  it  Rome,  -return  of  John  XIL     Borne  taken  by 
Otto.  ' 

965.  Second  embassy  of  Liutpmnd  to  Constantinople  :  lis  im. 
pnsonment  by  Phocas. 

967.   Magdeburg  made  seat  of  archbishopric  by  Otto  L 

969.  John  I.  (Zirai.'wes)  emperor  of  thq  East. 

970.  Settlement  of  Paulicians  at  I'hilippopolis. 

973.  Otto  II.  emperor  of  the  Romaas. 

974.  Pope  Benedict  VI.  strangled  at  Rome. 

975.  Edward  the  Martyr  king  of  England  (murdered,  9"9> 

976.  .Basilms  II.  (Bulgaroktonos)  emperor  of  the  East 
979.  Ethelred  the  Unready  king  of  England. 

080  (flVea).  Birth  of  Avicenna  (died,  1036),     Crescentius  master 
of  Rome. 

983.  Otto  IH.  king  of  Germany      Greenland  colonized  from 

Iceland-. 

986.  Louis  V.  (h  Fainfant)  king  of  France,— last  of  the  Cai^ 
loTingian  line. 

987.  Hugh  Capet,  fomider  of  Cnpetian  line,  king  of  France 

988.  Death  of  Dunstan.    The  Greek  ritual  introduced  into  Russia. 
990  (circa).   Invention  of  the  balance-clock  attributed  to  Gerbert 

(afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.)' 

993.  Earliest  instance  on  record  of  canonization  of  a  saint 

996.  Robert  the  Wise  king  of  France.     Otto  III.  crowned  cni. 

pcror  at  Rome. 

998.  France  laid  under  interdict.  Crescentius  besieged  in  Rom« 
and  put  to  death  by  Olto  III.  * 

999.  Syltester  II.  'Gerbert)  pope. 

c?Ta\  '^^r  !"1I*™''  ^}'»  '"•  "'"l""  8  Pilgri'iingo  to  the  tomb  of 
St  Adalbert  at  Gnesne,  founds  archbishopric  of  Gncsne,  and  erect. 
Poland  into  a  kingdom  for  Duko  Bolcslas.  The  Poiic,  Sylvester 
II.,  ercpta  Hungary  iuto  a  kingdom  for  Duke  Stephen,  sposUe  of 
Hungary.  ' 

.001.  First  invasion  of  India  by  Malunud  of  Gllazni.  Insun-ectio» 
at  Rome  against  Otto  111. 

1002.  Henry  II.  king  of  Germany  Massacre  of  the  Danes  in 
England. 

1003.  John  XVIL  poiw,  tJireo  months.  John  XV III.  pope  (,).. 
dicates,  1009). 

1009.  SergiusIV.  pope. 

1010.  Conquest  of  Ghor  by  ilahmud  in  fourth  inv.i.Mon  of  India. 

1012.  Benedict  Vlll.  popo. 

1013.  .SubmUsion  of  all  EngUnd  to  Sweyn.  king  of  Denmark 

1014.  Battle  of  Clontarf-dcfeat  of  Danea  by  Brian  BoroimU.. 
Henry  II.  crowned  emi>eror. 

lOfo.  Edrannd  Ironside  king  of  England.  First  appearance  of 
the  Normans  in  Italy. 

1017.  Canute  king  of  EngUnd.     Bulgaria  made  n  province  of  tha 

empire.  Canonj  taken  by  JIahmud. 

1020.  Death  of  Firdusi,  the  Persian  poet. 

1024.  Conr.id  11.  cminTor.  John  XIX.  (XX.)  i.ope.  Twelfth 
expedition  of  Mahmnd  to  India;  capture  of  Somnnntli. 

1025  (--i'im).   Inwntion  of  musical  notation  bv  Guido  Arctino 

1027.  Birth  of  William  of  Normandy  Pilgrimflco  of  Canute  to 
Borne.  ^ 

1020.  Fonndation  of  Avor?a  by  the  Normans.  • 

1030  Death  of  .Mahmnd  of  Ohaiui. 

1031.  Henry  I.  king  of  France.     Fall  of  tlic  caliphate  of  CorUuv*. 

1033.  Benedict  I.X.  popo. 

3035.  Death  of  Sancho  the  Croat  of  Navan^  ;. division  of   Ua 

•t-itra.  Fonndation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Amgou. 
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1038.  'The  Turkmans  defeat  tlie' Ghozumdcs  and  conquer  Persia. 
Foundation  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty. 

1039.  Houry  III.  emperoi-.  Macbeth  murders  Duncan,  king  of 
Scots,  and  succeeds  him.     Conquest  of  Persia  by  Togrul  Bey. 

10-10-1043.   Conc^uest  of  Apulia  by  the  Normans. 

1042.  Edward  the  Confessor  king  of  England.  Bestoration  cf 
English  Une. 

1043.  fourth  expedition  of  Russians  against  Constantinople. 

1044.  Silvester  Jll.  pope  three  months.  Gregory  VI.  buvs  the 
papacy. 

1046.  Council  of  Sntri  ;  the  consent  cf  the  emperor  declared  cs- 
tputial  to  the  election  of  the  i^pe  ;  the  emperor  deposes  three  popes, 
•ppoints  Clement  II..  and  is  crowned  by  him. 

1S47.  Victory  of,  William  of  Kormandy  over  the  baronage  at  Val- 
i^-dunes. 

1048.  Damasus  II.  pope  three  •weeks,  paid  to  be  the  first  pops 
crowned.     Invasion  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Seljnkian  Turks. 

1049.  Leo  IX.  pope,  [ptriguea  of  Bildcbrand  at  his  election. 
League  of  the  pope  and  the  two  emperore  agaiust  the  Normans  in 
Sicily. 

IOjO.  Condemnation  of  Berengar  at  conncils  of  Rome  and  Ver- 
cellL     Hildebrand  created  cardinal. 

1052.  Vl'lt  of  William  the  Norman  to  England.  Death  of  Earl 
(iodttino.  The  Pope  aud  the  emperor  celebrate  Christmas  at 
Worms. 

1053.  The  Pope  taken  prisoner  by  I?ol«rt  Gniscard,  at  the  battle 
ef  Civitella  (June  16).     Open  rupture  of  Greek  and  Jjitin  churches. 

1054.  Macbeth  defeated  by  Earl  Siward  at  Dunsinane  (slain, 
1056).'  llichael  Cerularins,  patriarcli  of  Constantinople,  assumes 
the  title  of  Universal  Patriarch.  The  Pope  and  the  Patriarch  ex- 
communicate each  other. 

1055.  Victor  II.  pope.  Togrul  Bey  takes  Baghdad,  and  rescues' 
the  caliph  from  his  enemies. 

1056.  Ilepry  IV.  emperor. 

1057.  Malcolm  IIL  (Caumore)  king  of  Scotland.  Stephen'  IX. 
pope. 

1C58.  Nicholas  II.  pope.  Peter  Damiani  created  cardinal  (died, 
1072). 

1059.  Election  of  the  Pope  vested  in  the  CoUege  of  Cardinals  by 
bull  of  Nicholas  II.  Eobert  Guiscaid  made  duke  of  Apulia  and 
gonfaloniere  of  the  church. 

1060.  Philip  I.  king  of  France. 

1060-'' 090.  Conquest  of  Sicily  by  tie  Normans  under  Count 
Hoger. 

1061.  Alexander  II.  pope.     Honorius  II.  anti-pope. 

1062.  Lanfranc  abbot  of  Caen. 

1063.  Death  of  Togrul  Bey. 

lOGG.  Harold  II.  king  of  England.  His  victory  over  Harold 
Hardiada.  and  Tostig  at  Stamford  Bridge,  Sept  25.  Victory  of 
WiHiam  the  Norman  at  Senloc  (Hastings),  Oct.  14.  Norman 
conquest  of  England  begins. 

1068-71.  Siego  and  capture  of  Bari  by  the  Normans.  End  of 
Byzantine  dominion  in  Italy. 

1070.  Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1071.  Alp  Arslan,  Seljuk  sultan,  defeats  and  takes  prisoner  the 
emperor  Romanus  IV.  at  Manzikert. 

1072.  Palermo  taken  bv  Kobert  Guisoard.  Malek  Shah  sultan  of 
Persia. 

1073.  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  \>o\,e. 
1074-1084.  Conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Turks. 

1075.  Disputes  about  investitures  begin. 

1076.  Jenisalem  taken  by  the  Turks.  Earthquake  in  England. 
Matilda  counte&s  of  Tuscany  (the  Great  Countess).  Henry  IV. 
deposes  the  Pope  at  Counoil  of  Worms.  The  Pope,  at  Council  of 
Rome,  deposes  Henry  and  absolves  his  subjects  from  alle^nce, — the 
lirst  sentence  of  the  kind.  Henry  is  again  excommunicated,  1078 
and  1080. 

1077.  Submission  of  the  emperor  to  the  Pope  at  Canossa.  Lon- 
don burnt.  Secret  gift  of  her  states  by  Countess  Matilda  to  the 
Holy  See. 

1079.  The  New  Forest  foi-medby  William  the  Conqueror.  Birth 
of  Abelard.     Reform  of  the  Calendar  ordered  by  Malek  Shah. 

1080.  The  duchy  of  Swabia  given  to  Frcdoriok  of  Hohenstanffen 
by  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  Interdict  laid  on  Poland,  and  title  of 
king  suppressed  by  the  Pope.  Anti-pope  Clement  III.  set  up  by  the 
emperor.     Victory  of  the  emperor  over  his  rival  Rudolf  of  Swabia. 

1081^  Capture  and  sack  of  Constantinople  by  Alexius  Comnenus, 
April  1.  iJexins  crowned  emperor,  April  2.  Battle  of  Durazzo, — 
defeat  of  the  emperor  Alexius  by  Robert  Guiscard. 

1082.  Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Emperor  "Henry  begins ;  the  city 
taken,  1084. 

1084.  Gregory  VII.  bcsieced  iu  Saut-Augelo  by  the  emperor; 
delivered,  and  Rome  piUaged  by  Robert  Guiscard.  Carthusian  order 
f>ibnded  by  Bruno. 

1085.  Toledo  taken  from,  the  Arabs  by  Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile. 
Diath  of  Robert  Gni=card,     Death  of  Gregory  VII. 

1038,"  Domcsdny    Book    coyijdete'J-      Victor    III.    pope       The 


Moors  under  Josef  ben  Taxfyn  enter  Spain  to  aid  the  Saricens. 
Battle  of  Zalaca,— defeat  of  Alphouso  VI. 

1087.  William  II.  (Rnfus)  king  of  England. 

1088    Urban  II.  pope.     The  Almoravides  predominant  in  Spain 

1089.  Death  of  Lanfranc  (bora  about  1005). 

1091.  Birth  of  St  Bernard      Mantua  taken  by  the  emperor. 

1092.  Death  of  Sultan  Malek  Shah,  and  division  of  tho  Seljnkian 
empire.  Foundation  of  the  order  of  Knighta  Hospitallers  (knigbu 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  knights  of  Malta),  about  this  time  ((V 
Koscelin  found  guilty  of  heresy  at  Council  of  Soissons. 

1093.  Anselm  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1095.  Council  of  Clermont  Preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
The  first  crusade  proclaimed.  Excommunicjition  of  Philin  king  of 
France  and  his  wife  Bertrada  by  tho  Pope. 

1097.  Siege  of  Nictea.  Battle  of  Dorylffium.  Edessa  taken  by 
cmsaders  and  erected  into  a  principality.  Westminster  Hall  built 
about  this  time. 

1098.  Siege  and  capture  of  Antiocb,  which  is  made  a  principality 
for  Bohemond.  The  Cistercian  order  founded.  Edgar  king  of 
Scotland. 

1099.  Pascal  II.  pope.  Siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
crusaders.     Godfrey  of  Bouillon  elected  king.     Battle  of  Ascalon. 

1100.  William  the  Red  slain  in  the  New  Forest.  Henry  I.  king 
of  England.  Woollen  manufacture  introduced  in  England  by  t'ne 
Flemings  about  this  time.     Knights  of  St  John  settled  in  England. 

1101.  Invasion  of  England  by  Robert  duke  of  Nonuaudy.  Roger 
It.  (Guiscard),  the  Great,  count  of  Sicily. 

1102.  Disputes  between  Henry  I.  and  Archbishop  Anselm  about 
investitures.  The  emperor  excommunicated  by  Pope  Pascal  II 
Preaching  of  Peter  Bruys  against  prevalent  superstitions,  for  about 
'wenty  years,  probably  between  1100  and  1130. 

1105.  Invasion  of  Normaudy  by  Henry  I.  The  emperor  Henry 
IV.  dethroned  by  his  sou  Henry  V. ;  excommunicated  and  deprived 
of  imperial  diess. 

1106.  Henry  V.  emperor.  Battle  of  Tinchebrai;  Henry  I.  of 
England  defeats  and  captures  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  conquers 
the  duchy. 

1107.  Alexander  I.  king  of  Scotland.  Bohemond  invades  the 
Eastern  empire. 

1108.  Louis  VI.  (U  Oros)  king  of  France.  Treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Alexius  and  Bohemond. 

1109.  Tripoli  in  Syria  taken  by  crusaders  and  erected  into  a 
county, 

1110.  Marriage  of  Maud  daughter  of  Henry  I.  to  the  cmperoi 
Henry  V.  Treaty  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  respecting 
investitures  concluded  at  Milan. 

1111.  The  emperor  arrests  the  Pope  ;  obtains  a  bull  respecting 
investitures ;  releases  the  Pope,  and  is  crowned  by  him  at  Rome 
The  emperor  received  at  Canossa  by  the  Countess  Matilda  ;  namto 
her  his  vice-regent  in  Lombardy. 

1112.  Council  of  'Vifenne  ;  excommunicates  the  emperor. 
1113.-  Bernard  becomes  a  monk  of  Clteaux.     Peace  of  Gisors. 

1114.  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  refuses  consecration  from 
archbishop  of  Cantorbnry. 

1115.  Bernard  founds  Clairvaui.  Death  of  Matilda  countess  oJ 
Tuscany. 

1116.  March  of  the  emperor  into  Italy  to  take  possession  of  states 
of  the  countess.  Council  of  tho  Lateran  revokes  tho  privilege  of  in- 
vestitures conceded  to  the  emperor. 

1117-1120.  Henry  I.  in  Normandy.  War  with  France  and  llit 
carls  of  Anjon  and  Flanders. 

1118.  Order  of  Knights  Templars  founded.  Gclasius  II.  pojie, 
January  19.  His  seizure  by  the  Frangipani^  January  24.  Appoint- 
ment of  anti -pope  Gregory  VIII.  by  the  emperor.  John  II.  Comnecns 
emperor  of  the  East.     Abelard  teaches  at  Paris. 

1119.  CalLxtus  II.  pope.  Cistercian  o»der  re-constituted  by 
Stephen  Harding. 

1120.  ATreck  of  the  White  Ship,  and  death  of  WUliam,  son  cf 
Henry  I.     Premonstratcnsiau  order  founded  by  St  Norbert. 

1121.  Council  of  Soissons  compels  Abelard  to  burn  his  look  ou 
the  Trinity. 

1122.  Concordat  of  Worms.  The  dispute  about  iuvestituii-s 
settled  by  the  emperor's  renunciation.    Abelard  founds  the  Paraclete. 

1123.  Ninth  Gcneml  Council  (first  of  the  Lateran).  Confirmn 
lion  of  the  settlement  between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor. 

1124.  The  emperor  invades  France,  but  retires  before  Louis  VL 
Honorius  II.  pope.     David  I,,  king  of  Scotland. 

1125.  Lothaire  II.  king  of  Germany  ;  opposed  by  Conrad,  duke 
of  Swabia,  and  Frederick,  duke  of  Franconia. 

1126.  Visit  of  David  of  Scotland  to  Henry  I. 

1127.  Roger,  the  great  Count,  recognized  as  duke  of  Apulia  aud 
Calabria.  He  carries  on  war  with  the  Pope  and  is  excommunicated, 
but  obtains  investiture  the  next  year.  JIarriago  of  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou  with  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I. 

1128.  Death  of  William  of  Normandy,  count  of  Flamlers. 

1129.  Henry  of  Blois  made  bishop  of  Winchester.  Karthq«>Ji» 
in  England 
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U30.  lunoctut  II.  pope.  Anaolclns'II.  anti-pope.  Roger 
II.,  count  of  Sicily,  receives  titla  of  kin'g  from  Anacletus,- anJ 
makes  Piilermo  his  cipital.  Abbey-clmreh  of  Cluny  consecrfitod 
by  luiioccnt  II.  Coiifcreaco  between. Innocent  and  Lothaire  at 
Uii'ge  ;  St  Bernard  preaent.  Htloise  bccomea  abbess  of  the  Fora- 
clet9. 

1131.  Death  of  Baldmn  II.,  king  of  Jorusdlem ;  Folk  of  Anjon, 
Ilia  son-in-Iaw.-succceds. 

1133.  Innocent  II.  re-t-stablislicd  at  Homo  by  Lotlijri-e.  Lothairo 
crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope,  who  ia  again  oxpol led  by  Anacletus. 
Count  Roger  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Slnly. 

1 13 1.  Death  of  .Mphonso  I.,  king  of  NavaiTO  anl  Aragon,  and 
r.;'paration  of  tlio  kingdoms.  Arnold  of  Brescia  begins  to  jnca  b 
iibotit  this  time. 

1135.  Death  of  Eobcit  11.,  duko  of  Uormandy,  in  Cardiff  Castlo. 
Stnplien  (of  Clois)  king  of  England. 

1137.  I..bui3  V'lL  {U  Jcanc)  kiiij;  of  France,  married  to  Eioanot 
of  Gnicnno  before  his  accession.  KingHoger  driven  oit  of  Italy  by 
Lothaire.  Death  of  Lothaire.  I'andJectj  of  Jiistiuiau  dliCOTorcd 
iitAnialfi.     Birth  of  ri.ikdin. 

1138.  Conrad  III.  emperor.  Roger  king  of  Sicily  Inkes  the  Pope 
juisonor,  and  compels  him  to  confirm  him  in  his  kingdom.  Death. 
of  Anacletus,  and  end  of  tlie  schism.  David,  king  of  Scotla'nd, 
invades  England,  and  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  tho  Standard 
( Xorthallci-ton).  Civil  war  in  England  hctween  adliercnta  of  Stephen 
arul  Maiul. 

1139.  Portugal  erected  into  &  kingdom  for  Count  Alphonso  Hcn- 
ri'Juez.  Malacliy,  bishop  of  Connanght,  visits Clairraux  and  Rome. 
Tenth  General  Council  (sei'ond  of  the  Latoran).  Arnold  of  Brescia 
coiKii-miicil  and  banished  from  Italy.  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  papal  legate  in  England. 

1140.  Council  of  Sens,  Bernard  gets  Abclard  condemned.  Abelard 
nppeijs  to  the  Pope  Fcajt  of  tho  Immaculato  Conception  of  tho 
Virgin  introduced. 

1141.  Interdict  laid  on  France  by  innocent  II.  King  Stephen 
■tiiken  prisoner  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  at  tho  battle  of  Lincoln. 
Jfnud  received  as  "  Lady  of  England."     Winohester  burnt, 

1142.  Maud  licsicged  in  O.'iford  by  Stephen.  Death  of  Abelard. 
Uenry  tho  Lion  duko  cf  Sn.xony. 

114-1.  Manuel  Coinnenus  emperor  of  tho  East.  Ccleslino  II.  pope. 
On  subioissipu  of  Louis  VII.  the  iulerdict  on  France  is  raised. 

1144  Lucius  II.  pope  ;  1)0  concludes  a  treaty  with  Roger  of  Sicily. " 
Tho  primacy  of  the  church  of  I'oledo  confirmed  by  tho  Pope. 

H45.  Maud  withdraws  frtni  England.  Cowiuests  of  Noureddio, 
sultan  of  Aleppo.   •Eu-jenius  III.  pope. 

1140.  SeccTid  Ci-usaao  proclaimed  by  tho. Pope  ;  preached  by  St 
Boniard  Invasion  of  Gieeee  by  king  itogcr  ;  .Thebes  and  Oorinth 
jduudcred.  Assembly  at  Vcielai ;  Louis  VII.  takes  tlie  cross. 
Aniold  of  Brescia  heads  insua-octioi;  at  Rouio,  iind  eipela  the  Po^w. 
Tho  Almohades  enter  Spain. 

1147.  Snger,  abbot  of  St  jJenis,  appointea  regent  of  France.' 
The  Crusaders,  ledliyConrad  and  Louis  VlL,ariive  at  Constautinoplo. 
^t  Bernard  pleads  in  behalf  of  the  Jewa  Suppression  of  the  lieu-' 
.icians  in  Languedoc. 

1143.  Tho  Ciusiulers  reach  Jerusalem,  un.succe.'wrully  bo.«iogo 
Damascas,  and  return  to  Europe. 

1149.  liecovery  of  Corfu  from  Saiaceus  by  .tlie  Emperoi'  Mnimcl. 

U50.  Compilation  of  canon  law  completed  by  Ov.itian  (bugun 
by  Ivo  of  Chartrc.i,  1114),  Noureddin  coininers-  EJessa.  IVtcr 
the  Lombard  writes  his  Senloicea.  Largo  ?i(ver  terrestrial  globe 
lu.adu'by  Edrisi  for  Roger  of  Sicily  about  this  time.  Aluiauao  lirnt 
publi.ihed  by  Solomon  Jarclii. 

1151.  Death  of  Gcolfrey  of  Anjoiu  Invasion  of  Hungary  by 
Manuel;  peace,  1153. 

1152.  Elean.jr  of  Guiennc,  divorced  ny  i.,oui3  VIL,  marries  Henry, 
8onofMa\id  (Henry  II.  of  England).  JTrcdorick  I.,  Barbar03."a, 
emperor  of  the  Romans. 

J153.  Treaty  between  Stephen  and  Henry.  Malcolm  IV.  kin^ 
of  Scotland.     Anastasius  IV.  pope.     Death  of  St  Bernard. 

1154.  Henry  II'.  (Planta''enet  line)  king  of  EiiglaniL  Death,  of 
Roger  of  Sicily.  Noureddin  takes  Damascus  and  make.i  it  his 
capital.  Louis  VII.  marries  Constance  of  Castile..  Invatioii  of 
Italy  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeme) 
tho  only  English  pope. 

1153.  Ronie  laid  under  mlordict  by  the  Pope.  Diet  at  Roncaglia. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  banished  by  tho  Romans,  strangled  and  burnt  by 
order  of  tho  empei-or.  AVilliaiu  I.  of  Sicily  exeoiiimunicaled  and 
deprived  of  part  of  his  kingdoiu  by  tho  Pone.  Henry  U.  authorized 
by  the  Pope  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Thoiniis  Ueckot 
flianccUor  of  Engl.and.  Coronation  of.  Frederick  barbarossa.  at 
Borno." 

1J5C.  William  of  Sicily  "makes  peace  with,  tho  Popo..  Tho  mar- 
giaviato  of  Upper  Au'n.ri.a  cnettd  into  a  duchy.  Death  of  Peter 
tho  Vcnprablo,  abbot  of  CIniiy. 

1157.  Invasion  of  P.  lind  by  the  emperor.  Tho  Ijank  of  Venice 
a-'  tituted;  itunich  foun.lgl  by  Henry  tho  Lion.  Diet  at 
£ci]ueon. 


1158.  Invasion  nf  Lomliai'dy  ly  the  nnneror.  Siege  of  ililan. 
Diet  of  Houca"lia.     Henry  U.  visits  Louis  Vll.  at  I'aiis 

1159.  Expedition  oC  Henry  J  I.  against  Toulouse.  War  irith 
Fitince.     Alexander  III.  pope.'    Victor  IV.  onti-jiope. 

IWO.  Council  of  Pavii  convoked  by  the  emveror  for  recognition 
"  of  Victof.  Exeouimunication  of  the  emperor  uy  Alexander  fho 
Albigenscs-bcprin  to  attract  attention  about  this  tiaie.  Condemna- 
tion and  branding  of  Germon  heretics  at  Oxford. 

1181.  Peace  bctweon  England  and  France.  Pope  Alexander  III. 
received  by  tlie  two  kings. 

11C2.  Dtstruction  of  MilAn  by  tho  emperor.  'Bocket  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  hs  resigns  the  clianccllorship.  Gilbert  Foliot 
bishop  of  London. 

Il(i3.   Hnngarian  war  Ttncwed  by.Tilanncl. 

1104.  Tho  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  snbaciibcd.  Conncil  of 
Korthampton.  Flight  of  Becket.  Becket  at  Sens  and  at  Pon- 
tigny.  Banishment  of  Becktt'a  fdend-s  by  Henry  II. '  TJiinliliT«» 
cion  of  Lombardy  by  tho  cmpf  ror.     Pascal  IIL'anti-popc. 

lies.  William  I.,  tho  Lion,  king  of  Scotland. 

IICO.  Zcugmin  stormed  by  Stanucl.  Becket  at  Vczolai  ex- 
comnitinicatcs  Iiis  enemies.  Fourth  invasion  of  Italy  by  th» 
cmpei-or. 

1167.  War  between  HenrJ  and  Lonis  till  1169,  The  Lomtaid 
League  forulcd.     Tho  League  defeats  tho  cinptror  at  Legnano. 

1168.  Calixtus  III.  anti-pope.  Victory  of -Manuel  over  Hunga- 
lians  at  Zoumnin.  End  of  the  war.  Tho  Lombard  League  put  to 
the  ban  by  the  emperor. 

1169.  Meeting  of  Henry  and  Louij  at  Montmirarl  respecting 
Becket.  Excommunication  of  Gilbert  FoUotj  bishop  of  London,  by 
Becket.  Invasio^n  of  Ireland  by  Strougbow.  Another  meeting  ot 
Htnry  ind  Louis  at  St  Denis. 

U70.  FonualreconciliatioaofHonry  11.  and  Archbishop  Thomas 
at  FrotevaL  AssassinaMon  of  tho  arcubishop  at  Canterbury,  Dec 
29.  Birth  of  St  Dominic.  Peter  Waldo  begins  pi-eaching  at  Lyons 
about  this  time. 

1171.  Henry  II.'  invades  Ireland,  and  is  acknowledged  king  at 
Council  of  CasiicL  Counaest  of  Egypt  by  Shiracouh  and  Saladin, 
generals  of  Noureddin.  End  of  the  Futunito  caliphs.  War  bc'twecn 
.Manuel  and  the  Venetians  till  1174. 

1172.  Absolution  of  Henry  II.  at  Council  of  Avranches. 

1173.  Civil  wor'  etirrcd  up  by  thfl  king's  sons  iu  England  and 
Normandy.  Saladin  sultan.of  Egypt.  Canonization  of  Archbishop 
Thomas  by  Ailo.xander  III. 

1174.  Canonization  of  Bernard  by  Alexander  III.  Fifth  invasion 
of  Italy  by  tho  emperor. "  Sic"o  of  Alcx.andiia.  Henry  II.  doc* 
penance  at  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  July  12. 
William  tho  Lion  captured  at  Alnwick  by  Rannliih  do  GlanviUe, 
July  12  ;  he  is  released  after  doing  homage  to  H^nry  for  'the  king- 
dom.   Damascus  taken  by  Saladiu. 

1175.  Tho  bull  of  Adrian  IV.  nromblgated  in  Ireland.  Tho 
Scottish  prelates  refuse  canonical  oiKdiouce  to  tlie  archbishop  of 
York. 

1176.  Victoiy  of  tho  iLlauese  over  Frederick  at  Legnano  (C-mo). 
Gixjat  Conncil  at  Northampton ;  the  aii  ciicuits  of  the  judges  cstali- 
lislled.,  Tho  Carlhusian  order  approved  by  tho  Popo.  Victory  oi 
Kilidy  Arslari,  sultan  of  Icoiiium,  over  Manuel  at'llyriokephajon. 
John  of  Salisbury  bishop  of  Chartres. 

1177.  Earl  John  iianicd  Lord  of  Ireland ;  tho  country  partitioned 
for  pompletion  of  the  comjUest.  Meeting  of  tho  Pope  and  the 
emperor  at  Venioo  :  absolution  of'Uio  emperor.  Salbdm  defeated 
lit  Ramla  by  Rennud  do  Chatillon. 

U7».  Reoonciliation  of  Henrv  n.  snd  Louis  VII.  Tho  herelioi 
of  Toulouse  excotuiuinilcatcd  and  banished  by  tho  legato.  Innocent 
111.  anti-pope. 

1179.  Elevinlh  General  Council  (third  of  tho  Latcran).  CrusAde 
a''aiii9t  tho  Albis;ensoa  sanctioned.  PilgHmago  of  Louis  VII.  to 
the  tomb  of  St  1  homos. 

1180.  Philip  II.,  Augustus,  king  of  France.  Alexius  U.,  Coin- 
nanus,  empvror  of  tho  East.  .Henry  tho  Lion,  duke  of  Bavarifl, 
deprived  of  all  his  dominions  at  Die(  of  AVui'zburg.  Carthutiau 
monks  iu  EnglanX 

1181.  .WQUaiii  tho  Lion  excommunicated,  and  ScnHaud  l«i«l 
under  interdicL  by  Alexander  III.  Lucius  111.  pope.  First  ssriM 
of  arms  in  Eiig!:«id. 

11S2.  Ilirth  of  St  Frauds.  £dessa  taken  by  Balodin.  TheJeUA 
banished  from  Franco.  . 

11S8.  Treaty  of  Constance  between  tlio  emperor  and  tho  coh- 
fedoiate  towns  of  Italy,  confirming  their  privileges.  Ai'iiida  and 
Aleppo  taken  by  Saladin.  Aiidronicusl.,  Comncnu3,cmT>crorofthe 
Eait. 

1184.  Roconolliation  cf  the  rons  of  Ileuiy  11.  at  Council  of  Lou- 
don. 

1185.'  Urban  III.  popoj  iThejsalonica  taken  by  the  Nornfans. 
Isaac  11.,  Angeluo,'  emperor  of  tho  East.  Tho  croTvn  of  Jerusalem 
olfcrcd  to  Henry  II.  by  tho  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  grttud 
master  of  the  Templars,  and  refused. 

IISO.  Guy  cf  Luj>i;;iian,  king  of  Jerusalem.     RevoU  of  Bu%ari». 
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S«cond  Bulgaiian  kirjgJom  foundeil.     Jfarriagis  if  Henry,  king  of 
the  Romans,  with  Constance,  heiress  of  Sicily. 

1187.  Battlo  of  Tiberias  (Hattin), — victory  of  Saladin  over  the 
Christians.  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin.  End  of  the  Latin 
kingdom.  Gregory  VUJ.  pope  two  months.  Clement  III.  Third 
Crusade. 

1188.  The  Emperor  Frederick  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land take  the  Cross.     The  "  Saladin  t;nth"  imposed. 

1 1 89.  Siege  of  Acre  begun.  Frederick  sets  out  on  the  cmsade. 
Uicbard  I.  king  of  England.     Massacre  of  Jews  in  London. 

1190.  The  order  of  Teutonic  knights  founded.  Kichard  and 
Philip  meet  at  Vezelai,  and  set  out  for  the  crusade.  Tancred  king 
of  Sicily.  Frederick  twice  defeats  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and 
takes  the  city.  Frederick  drowned  in  Asia  Minor,  Henry  VI. 
emperor. 

1191.  Marriage  of  Eichard  I.  to  Berengaria.  Capture  of  Acre  by 
the  Crusaders.  Celestins  III.  pope.  Return  of  Philip  to  France. 
Viutory  of  Kichard  at  Arsoof.  Naples  besieged  by  the  emperor. 
Coronation  of  Henry  VI,  and  Constance  at  Kome.  Destruction  of 
I'usculum. 

1192.  Guy  of  Lnsignan  titular  king  of  Cyprus.  Jerusalem 
threatened  by  Cnisaders.  Truce  with  Saladin.  Arrest  of  Richard 
on  his  return  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria.  Usurpation  of  Earl 
John. 

1193.  Richard  before  the  Diet  of  Haguenau.  Death  of  Saladin. 
Marriage  of  Philip  Augustus  with  Ingeburga  of  Denmark. 

1194.  Liberation  and  return  of  Richai-d.  Kichard  defeats  Philip 
at  Fretcval.  Con(iuest  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  the  emperor,  who  is 
crowned  king  at  Palermo.  Birth  of  Frcdcnck  II.  Llewelyn  np 
Jorwerth  prince  of  Wales. 

1195.  Battle  of  Alarcos, — Alphonso  VIII.  of  Castile  defeated  by 
Saracens .     Alexius  Angclus  itnperor  of  the  East. 

1196.  Marriage  of  Philip  Augustus  with  Agnes  of  M^ranie. 

1197.  Chateau  Gaillar*  built  by  Eichard  1. 

1198.  Innocent  III.  pope.  Philip  of  Swabia  (Hohenstanffen) 
emperor.  War  with  Ms  rival.  Otto  of  Brunswick.  Richard  defeats 
the  French  at  Gisors. 

1 199.  Five  years'  truce  between  England  and  France  by  mediation 
of  the  Pope.  John  king  of  England.  His  nephew  Arthur  sup- 
ported by  Philip  Augustus.  Bohemia  erected  into  a  kingdom. 
Markwald,  general  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  twice  excommumcated 
by  the  Pope. 

1200.  Universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris  founded  before  this 
time.  Interdict  laid  on  France  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  Marriage 
of  Louis  of  France  to  Blanche  of  Castile.  Riga  founded.  Strife 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  in  Florence  begins  about  this  time.  Lay- 
iimon  writes  his  Chronicle  of  Britain  (the  Brut). 

1201.  Council  of  Soissons.     Death  of  Agnes  of  M^ranie. 

1202.  Fourth  Crusade  under  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  Walde- 
mar  II.,  the  Victorious,  king  of  Denmark.  War  between  France 
»nd  England.  Death  of  Abbot  Joachim  about  this  time.  Conquest 
of  Sicily  (except  Messina)  by  Markwald  completed.  Death  of 
Markwald.     Zara  taken  by  Crusaders. 

1203.  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  Crusaders.  Inquisitiou 
founded  by  Innocent  JII.  as  commission  for  conversion  of  the  Albi- 
genses.     Murder  of  Arthur  by  King  John. 

1204.  Loss  and  re-capture  of  Constantinople  by  Crusaders.  Bald- 
win first  Latin  emperor  of  the  East.  Capture  of  Chateau  GaiUard 
and  conquest  of  Normandy  from  the  English  by  Philip  Augustus. 
Empire  of  Trebizond  erected  for  Alexius  Comnenus. 

1205(11931).  Birth  of  Albertus  Magnus  (died,  1280).  Baldwin 
'.  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by.  the  Bulgarians. 

1200.  Jenghiz  Khan  proclaimed  sovereign  of  'Mogul  and  Tatar 
tribes.  Slogul  Empire.  Theodore  Lascaris  crowned  emperor  of 
Nictea  (elected  at  Constantinople  1204).  Henry  of  Haiuault  Latin 
emperor  of  the  East. 

1208.  England  placed  under  interdict  by  Innocent  III.  Crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  proclaimed  by  him.  Otto  IV.  acknowledged 
■mperor  after  murder  of  Philip. 

1209.  Franciscan  order  founded.  King  John  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope.     Otto  crowned  at  Rome. 

1210.  Council  of  Paris  condemns,  bums,  and  forbids  reading  of 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  Alliance  of  the  emperor  Henry  with  the 
sultan  of  Iconium  against  Theodore.  Invasion  of  China  by  Jenghiz 
Khan. 

1211.  Otto  ezcoromanicated  by  the  Pope.  Pandolph  legate  in 
England. 

1212.  Frederick  11.  crowned  emp.ror  of  the  Romans.  The 
Children's  Crusade.  Battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa, — victory  of  the 
kings  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre  over  the  Moors. 

1213.  King  John  of  England  becomes  the  Pope's  vassal.  Second 
invasion  of  China  bv  Jenghiz  Khan.     Battle  of  Muret. 

1214.  Birth  of  Roger  Bacon  (died,  1294!).  Battle  of  Bouvines, 
defeat  of  Emperor  Otto  IV.  by  Philip  Augustus.  Death  of  William, 
the  Lion,  king  of  Scots  ;  Alexander  II.  succeeds  him. 

1215.  Siego  and  capture  of  Peking  (Yen-king)  by.  Jenghiz  Khan. 
The  Great  Chai-ter  signed  by  King  John.     Twelfth  General  Council 


(fourth  of  the  Lateran).    Dcmiuican  orJer  founded.    Coronation  o' 
.Frederick  11.  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe. 

1216.  Honorius  III.  ix)pe.  Henry  III.  Jdug  of  England,  Con- 
firmation of  the  Great  Chaii,er. 

1217.  Fifth  Crusade  under  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary.  Hubert 
de  Burgh  justiciary  of  England.  Matthew  Paris  enters  I3enedictine 
order  at  St  Albans  (died,  1259).  Michael  Scot,  translator  of  Aris- 
totle, living  at  Toledo.  Peter  of  Cour-tenay  emperor  of  the  East. 
Order  of  Friar  Preachei-s  founded. 

1218.  Trial  by  ordeal  formally  abolished  in  F.ngland.  Death  of 
Otto.  Battle  on  the  Jaxartes  between  Jenghiz  Klian  and  the  Khar- 
ismians.     Death  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

1219.  Damietta  taken  by  Crusaders.  Robert  of  Conrteuay  em- 
peror of  the  East. 

1221.  Conquest  of  Khurassan  and  Persia  by  Jenghiz.  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  friars  arrive  in  England,  Birth  of  Bonaventuia 
(died,  1274).     Death  of  Dominic. 

1222.  The  Golden  Bull,  basis  of  Hungarian  liberties,  signed  by 
Andrew  II. 

1223.  Louis  VIII.  king  of  France. 

1224.  University  of  Naples  founded  by  Emperor  Frederick  II- 
Peter  de  Vinea  chief  adviser  to  Frederick  about  this  time, 

1226.  Louis  IX.  (St  Louis)  king  of  France.  The  Lombard 
Xieague  renewed  against  Frederick  II.     Death  of  Francis. 

1227.  Gregory  IX.  pope.  Birth  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (died,  1274). 
Death  of  Jenghiz  Khan. 

1228.  Sixth  Crusade  under  Frederick  II.  Death  of  Stephen 
Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Canouizjtion  of  Francis  by 
Gregory  IX.  Baldwin  II.  emperor  of  the  East;  John  of  Brienue 
his  colleague  and  guardian  during  minority,  1229  to  1237. 

1229.  'Treaty  between  Sultan' 111  Kamel  and  Frederick  II.  Jeru- 
salem given  up  to  the  Christians.  Council  of  Toulouse  establishes 
the  Inquisition  in  Languedoc. 

1231.  Translation  of  the  Almagest  by  command  of  Frederick  11. 

1233.  Edmund  Rich  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (died,.  1240). 
Robert  Grosseteste  bishop  of  Lincoln  (died,  1253).  Gregory  IX. 
intrusts  the  Dominican  Order  with  sole  direction  of  the  Inquisitiou. 

1234.  Canonization  of  Dominic  by  Gregory  IX.  Promulgation 
of  new  code  of  the  Decretals  by  Gregorj-. 

1235.  Isabella  of  England  married  to  Frederick  II.  Canonization 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

1236.  Invasion  of  Russia  and  sack  of  Moscow  by  Tatars. 

1237.  Conrad  IV.  king  of  the  Romans.     Battle  of  Corte  Nnova. 

1238.  Marriage  of  Simon  de  Montfort  to  Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry 
III. ;  the  earldom  of  Leicester  given  to  him. 

1239.  Frederick  II.  makes  his  son  Enzio  king  of  Sardinia.  Her- 
man von  Salza  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  knfghtsu  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada  founded, 

1240.  Birth  of  Cimabue  (died,  1302).  Frederick  invades  States 
of  the  Church ;  Crusade  against  him  proclaimed.  Carmelite  mookb 
in  England. 

1241.  Celestine  IV.  pope  ;  dies  before  consecration.  Death  ol 
Waldemar  II.  of  Denmark.  Enzio  captures  Genoese  fleet,  with 
cardinals,  bishops,  kc.     Death  of  Empress  Isabella. 

1242.  Battle  of  TaiUebourg,  —St  Louis  defeats  Henry  III, 

1243.  Innocent  IV.  pope,  after  nearly  two  years'  vacancy, 

1244.  Treaty  between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor, 

1245.  Thirteenth  General  Council  (first  of  Lyons).  Depositiou 
of  the  emperor  by  the  Pope.     Death  of  Alexander  of  Hales. 

1246.  Canonization  of  Archbishop  Edmund  (Rich)  by  Innocent 
IV. 

1248.  Seventh  Crusade  under  St  Louis.  Inquisition  introduced 
in  Spain.     Siege  of  Parma. 

1249.  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scots.  Death  of  Peter  de  Vinca, 
University  College,  Oxford,  founded, 

1250.  St  Louis  defeated  and  captured  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt ; 
released  in  a  month.  Conrad  IV.  emperor.  His  claim  opposed  by 
William,  count  of  Holland.  The  Mamelukes  become  masters  of 
Egypt.  Manfred  regent  of  Sicily.  College  of  the  Sorbonne 
founded.     Gunpowder  probably  invented  about  this  time. 

1252.  Alphonso  X.  king  of  Castile.  The  Alphonsine  Tables  com- 
pleted.    English  laws  introduced  in  Wales. 

1253.  The  Jews  expeUed  from  France. 

1254.  Alexander  IV.  pope.     Birth  of  Marco  Polo  (died,  1824). 

1255.  Inquisition  introduced  in  France.  Kiinigsberg  ioundcd 
by  the  Teutonic  knights.  Submission  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
Manfred. 

1257.  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile  rival 
emperors  of  the  Romans. 

1258.  Siege  and  capture  of  Baghdad  by  Tatars  under  Hulaku 
Khan.  Extinction  of  the  caliphate  (Abbasides).  "Provisions  of 
Oxford  "  passed  by  the  "  Mad  Parliament."  Manfred  crowned  king 
of  Sicily. 

1259.  Kublai  khan  of  the  Moguls.     Manfred  excommunicated. 

1260.  Appearance  of  the  Flagellants  in  Italy,  Manfred  master 
of  Tuscany. 

1261.  Urban     IV.     ^p*        Manfred    agsin     excrffnmniciteiL 
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<'aptnio  of  C«nstantinoi>lo  by  Micliacl  Palaiologus.     Eud  of  Latin 
empire  of  tbo  Kast. 

1263.  Battle  of  Largs, — defeat  of  Kon\"Pgian8  by  Alexander  IIL 
of  Scotland. 

1264.  Battle  of  Lewes, — Earl  Simon  defeaui  Henry  IH.  and  takes 
bira  piisoner. 

1265.  Clement  IV.  pope.  ■  Depntics  of  the  commons  eit  in  the 
mrliament  of  Enjjlana.  Battle  of  Evesham, — defeat  and  death  of 
Earl  Simon  Blnh  of  Dante  (cH*d,  1321).  (!)  Birth  of  Duns  Scotua 
(died,  130S).  Manfred,  king  of  Sic'ily  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou  ; 
defeated  again  and  killed  by-bis  rival, -1266  Comjiosition  of  gun- 
powder known  to  Uoger  Bacon.- 

1266.  Uoger  Bacon  sends  his  0/)us  Maju'aio  IVpe  Clement  lY.- 
Sa^iirelli,  leader  of  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  begins  preaching  in 
Pa  I  ma. 

1 267.  Treaty  of  Viterbo,  between  the  dethroned  emperor  Baldwin, 
Ch.irlos  of  Anjou,  and  William  prince  of  Aehaia. 

1268.  Edward  ot  England  takes  the  cross  at  Council  of  North- 
ampton. Conradin  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou  at  Tagliacozza 
an  1  beheaded  at  Naples. 

1269.  Pragmatic  Sanction,  restricting  the  power  of  the  Tope  in 
1'" ranee,  promulgated  by  St  Louis. 

1270.  St  Louis  sets  out  for  the  crusade,  and  dies  before  Tunis. 
Philjp  III.,  the  Belli,  king  of  France.  Birth  of  AVilliam  of  Occam 
about  this  time  (died  about  1350). 

1271.  Gregory  X.  pope,  after  two  years'  vacancy.  Journey  of 
Marco  Polo  to  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan. 

1272.  Edward  L  king  of  England. 

1273.  Kudolph  of  Hapsblirg  eit<peror. 

1274.  Fourteenth  General  Council  (second  of  Lyons);  union  of 
iJreek  and  Koman  Churches  effected.  New  regulation  of  papal 
election. 

1275  {circa).  Arabic  numerals  used  in  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe 
l.y  Maclia-AHah. 

1276.  hiuocent  V.,  Adrian  V.,  and  John  X.X.  (XXI.)  popes.' 
llirlh  of  Giotto  (died,  1337).. 

1277.  Nicholas  III.  pope. 

1279.  Statute  of  Mortmain  pa.ssed  in  England. 

1280.  Conquest  of  China  by  Moguls  completed. 

1281.  Martin  IV.  pope.  Treaty  of  Orvieto,  between  the. Pope, 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  Venice,  for  conquest  of  the  Greek 
•■nipire. 

1282.  The  "  Sicilian  Vespers," — massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily ; 
end  of  Angevine  rule  Andronicus  II.  emperor  of  the  East  Con- 
<iuest  and  8ettlen.£n6  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  Formation  of  the 
Znyder  Zee  by  inundation  of  the  sea.  Union  of  Greek  and  lioman 
churches  annulled  by  Aiidronicus  II. 

12S3.  SUtuto  of  Rhuddlan  (Statute  of  Wales)  enacted.  Con- 
<)ue3t  of  Prussia  by  Teutonic  knights  completed. 

1284.  Charles  of  Anjou  defeated  and  captured  by  Pioger  de  Loria, 
grand  admiral  of  Sicily. 

1285.  Hqnorius  IV.  pope.  Philip  lY.,  the  Bold,  king  of  France. 
Peath  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

1286.  Margaret  of  Norway  queen  of  Scots  ;  a  regency  during  hor 
minority.     Sagarelli  banished  from  Parma. 

1288.  Nicholas  IV.  pope. 

1289.  Marriage-treaty  of  Prince  Edwatd  of  England  and  Margaret 
oueen  of  Scots  concluded.  Dante  present  at  battle  of  Campal- 
<lino. 

1290.  Expulsion  of  Jews  from  England  by  Edward  1.  Death  of 
Jf.irgaret  of  Norway  on  her  way.to  Scotland.  Edward  I.  appointed 
Ribitratm-  between  Baliol  and  Bruce,  competitors  for  the  Scottish 
orown,  1291.. 

1291.  Capture  of  Aero  by  Maiek  .al  Aschref,  sultan  of  Egypt. 
Final  loss  of  the  Jloly  Land.  Conferjnce  of  Edward  I.  with 
northern  barons  at  Norham.  Beginnings  of  Swiss  confederation 
Seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Italian  bankers  in  France. 

1292.  Adolphus  of  Nassau  emjieror.  John  (Baliol)  kingof  Scot*. 
He  don»  homage  to  E<lward  I.  at  Newcastle,  December  28. ' 

1294.  Celestine  V.  pope,  after  vacancy  of  more  than  two  Tears; 
abdicates.  Bonifac*  vlll.  iiopc,  December.  Death  of  KubUi 
Khan.  Masoud  If.,  last  sultan  of  looninm,  defeated  and  »lain  by 
the  Moguls,  and  the  sultanate  divided. 

1295.  Final  organization  of  English  parliament.  Return  of 
Marco  Polo  to  Veni(;e.     Prcmislas,  duke  of  Poland,  crowned  king. 

1296.  Boniface  VIII.  publishes  the  bull  Clerieis  taieot,  January; 
republished,  August  18.  Philip  issues  an  edict  prohibiting  eiporU- 
tinn  of  gold,  silver,  provisions,,  ic,  without  conseiifof  the  Crown, 
August  17.  Boniface  publishes  a  second  bull,  Iruffabdn,  Sen- 
tember.  Conquest  of  Suotland  by  Edward  I. ;  surrender  of  Baliol ; 
inlerregn-um,  1296-1306.     The  Persian  poet  Saadi  dies  about  Ihia 

1297.  BattteofStirling,— victory  of  Wallace  St  Louis  canonized 
liy  Bonlfaco  VIH.  The  Great  Charter  confirmed  by  Edward  I. 
Boniface  publishes  a  bull  against  the  Colonna  family  ;  after  their 
reply  he  passes  sentence  of  degradation,  cxcommunicatioD,  and 
coalHcation. 


1298.  Deposition  of  the  Emperor  Adolphus.  Albert  I.  suc- 
ceeds. Battle  of  Falkirk, — victory  of  Edward.  Peace  between 
England  and  Fiauca.  The  Pope  proclaims  a  crusade  against  tha 
Colonnas. 

1299.  Palestrina  suncndered  by  the  Colonnas  to  Bonifaca. 
Intervention  of  Boniface  in  affairs  of  Scotland  by  bull  of  June  27. 

1300.  Centennial  Jubilee  proclaimed  by  Pope- Boniface  VIII.; 
he  assumes  the  motto  Eccc  duo  gladii.  Sagarelli  burnt  by  the  In- 
quisition at  Parma.     Siege  of  Caerlavcrock  by  Edward  I. 

1301.  Quarre.|  between  Boniface  Vlll.  and  Philip  the  Fair 
begins.  Excommnnication  of  Philip.  Title  of  Prince  Of  Wales 
conferred  on  the  son  of  Edward  I. 

1302.  The  parliament  of  Lincoln  replies  to  the  Pope's  bull, 
Philip  burns  tlic  Pope's  bull,  January  2.  States-General  of  France, 
representative  of  the  three  estates,  constituted  by  Philip  IV.,  April. 
"  Battle  of  Spurs,"  the  French  defeated  at  Courtrai  by  the 
Flemings,  July.-  Philip  issues- an  edict  condemning  the  Inquisi- 
tion, October. 

1303.  The  emperor  Albert  promulgates  art  Nuremberg  a  Golden 
Bull,  July.  I'he  Pope  arrested  by  William  of  Nogaret  at  Aiiagni, 
September  7  ;  rescued  by  the  people  ;  dies  at  Rome,  October  11. 
Cession  of  Guienne  to  /Edward  I.  by  Philip  the  Fair,  Benedict  XI. 
pope.  The  Catalan  Grand  Company, '  formed  by  Eoger  di  Flor, 
arrives  at  Constantinople. 

1304.  Stirling  taken  by  Edward  I.  Submiasion  of  Scotland. 
Birth  of  Petrarch  (died,  1374).  The  bulls  against  France  re- 
voked. Victory  of  Philip  the  Fair  Over  the  Flemings  at  Mons-en- 
Puelle. 

1305.  Cbment  V.  pope.  The  Knights  Templars  denoonccd, 
Wallaca  put  to  death  by  Edward  I.,  August  23. 

1306.  Murder  of  Corny  n  at  Dumfries.  Robert  Bruce  crowned 
king  of  Scotland.     Roger  di  Flor  assassinated  at  Adrianople. 

1307.  Excommunication  of  Bruce  by  papal  legate  at  parliament 
of  Carlisle.  Edward  11.  king  of  England.  Fra  Dolcino,  with 
ilargarita,  tortured,  and  burnt  at  Vercclli.  Arrest  of  Knights 
Templars  in  France  and  England.  Battle  of  Apros, — victory,  of  the 
Catalans  over  the  Byzantine  army. 

1303.  Assassination  of  the  emperor  by  John  of  Austria.  Henry 
VII.  (of  Luxembourg)  succeeds  him.     Death  of  Duns  Scotus. 

1309.  The  Pope  removes  to  Avignon.  Robert  of  Anjon  crowned 
king  of  Naples  by  the  Pope.  Sire  de  Joinville  wi-ites  his  history  of 
Louis  IX.  Commission  for  trial  of  the  Templars  opens  at  Paris, 
August  7. 

1310.  Conquest  of  Rhodes  by  the  knighls  of  St  John.  Persecu- 
tion of  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIII.  by  Philip.  Dante  publishes 
bis  De  itonarchia  about  this  time.  Fifty-four  Templars  burnt  at 
Paris. 

1311-12.  Fifteenth  General  Council,  held  at  Vienne,  October  to 
November.  Dissolution  of  grder  of  Templars  decreed.  Condemna- 
tion of  the  Begliards.  Rescript  of  the  emperor  defining  relations  of 
Swiss  confederation  to  Aastria  and  the  empire.  University  of 
Orlc.ins  founded. 

1313.  Death  oftlieeraperor'Henry  VII.,  followed  by  interregnum. 
Birth  of  Boccaccio  (did,  1375).  Canonization  of  Celestine  V. 
by  Clement  V.  Death  of  Clement  V.  Stirling  Castle  besieged  by 
Edward  Brace. 

1314.  Jacques  de  Molay,  grand-master  of  the  Templars,  bnrat  «t 
Paris.  Frederick  III.'  (duke  of  Austria)  and  I.^uis  V.  (IV.)  (.luke 
of  Bavaria),  rival  emjierors.  Louis  X.  (Hutin)  king  of  France. 
Battle  of  Bannockburn,  — victory  of  Robert  Bruce  over  Edward  11., 
June  24;     Stirling  Castle  given  up. 

1.315.  Biittle  of  Morgarten, — victory  of  Swiss  confederation  over 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria.  Final  defeat  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Com- 
pany. 

1316.  John  XXII  pope.  John  I.  king  of  France'  four  daya 
Philip  V.  kingof  France.  BaUloofAlhenry,— victory  of  the  English 
over  the  Irish. 

1317.  Mediation  of  the  Pope  between  England  and  Scotland  re- 
jected by  Bruce.  Bruce  excommunicated  and  Scotland  laid  uidei 
interdict. 

1318.  Edward  Bruce  defeated  and  killed  at  Dundalk. 

1320.  Insurrection  of  the  peasantry  (the  I'aslourfaux)  in  France, 
Juno.  Conference  of  Robert  of  Naples  with  the  Pop*  at  Avignon. 
Tha  Scottish  parliament  appeals  to  the  Pope. 

1321.  PersecuH  in  of  the  lepers  in  Franco.  Robert  of  Naples 
declared  vicar  of  Italy  during  aoeyance  of  the  empire. 

1321-1328  Civil  wars  between  rival  emperors  of  the  East 
Andronicus  the  elder  and  the  younger 

1322.  Charles  IV.  kingof  France.  Battle  of  Muhldorf,— Frederick 
dnke  of  Austria  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Emjieror  Louis. 

1323.  Thirteen  yein"  truce  between  England  and  Scotland.  The 
Floral  Games  instituted  at  Toulouse.  Diet  at  Frankfort ;  issue* 
proclamation  denying  necessity  of  the  pope's  eonscirt  to  election  of 
emperor,  and  his  riglit  to  govern  the  empire  in  a  vacancy. 

1324.  The  Emperor  Louis  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  Manb 
John  Wycliffe  born  about  this  time  (died,  1384).  Birth  of  William 
ot  W/nciiam  (died,  1404). 
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1326.  Ctumon  used  l>y  the  Floi-entioes:  byFrencli  aud  EogUsb, 
1333  and  1339. 

1327.  Edward  III.  kinpf  of  England.  Edward  II.  deposed  and 
murdered.  The  emperor  declares  the  Pope  a  heretic  ;  is  crowned  at 
Milan,  and  again  excommunicated. 

1328.  Philip  VI.  (house  of  Valois)  king  of  France.  The  em- 
peror crowned  at  Rome,  deposes  the  Pope,  and  gets  Peter  de 
Corbi&re  elected  (Sicholas  \.)  Death  of  Castruccio  Castraeani, 
head  of  republic  of  Lucca.  Independence  of  Scotland  recognized 
by  treaty  of  Northampton.  Constantinople  taken,  and  Audronicus 
U.  deposed  by  liis  grandson  Andronicns  III. 

1329.  David  II.  (Bruce)  king  of  Scotlaud.  Blockade  of  Isicsea 
by  Oi'khan.  Battle  of  Pelekanon, — first  engagement  between  the 
emperor  of  the  East  and  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoinaua.  Establishment 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

1330.  Capitulation  of  Nicaea  to  Orklian. 

1332.  Invasion  of  Scotland  by  Edward  Baliol,  assisted  by 
Edward  III.  of  England. 

1333.  Battle  of  Halidon  Hill,— victory  of  EdwartfllL  ever  the 
Scots.  Casimir  II L  the  Gieat,  king  of  Poland.  Stephea  Dushan 
king  of  Servia. 

1334.  Benedict  XII.  pope. 

1336.  Birth  of  Timur  ^Tamerlane.)  Plulij»  of  FiTmce  visits 
ivignon. 

133 7>  Edward  III.  claims  the  crown  of  France.  Plague  of  lociuts 
•n  Europe  for  three  years. 

1338.  Embassy  from  Louis  of  Bavaria  aud  the  king  of  France  to 
the  Pope  to  seek  absolution  of  Louis  ;  absolution  refused.  Mission 
"ifBarlaam  from  the  Emperor  Andronicus  to  Benedict  XII.  respecting 
reunion  of  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Alliance  of  Jacob  van 
.\rtevelde,  captain  of  Ghent  with  Edward  III.  Sleeting  of  the  em- 
i-eror  and  Edward  III  at  Diet  of  Coblentz. 

1339.  Edward  III.  invadea  France  from  Flandeis.  Cominest  of 
'JithynU  by  the  Turks  completed. 

1340.  Battle  of  Sluy%— victory  of  Edward  III.  over  the  French 
leet.     Siege  of  Tournay  ;  a  truce  concluded.     Biith  of  Chaucer  (?) 

1341.  First  passage  of  the  Turks  into  Europe.  John  V.  (Palajo- 
logus)  emperor  of  the  East.  Regency  of  Anne  of  Savoy.  Intrigues 
:>i  John  Cautacuzenus.  Dispute  about  the  Light  of  Mount  Thabor 
begins.  Petrarch  crowned  in  the  Capitol  at  Kome.  Disputed  suc- 
cession in  Britanny  ;  gives  rise  to  civil  war  between  Joiiu  de  Mont- 
'ortand  Charles  ot  Blois. 

1342.  Clement  VI.  pope. 

1343.  Death  of  Eobert  the  Wise,  king  of  Naples: 

1344.  The  jubilee  period  reduced  to  lifty  years  ijy  Qement  VI. 
War  in  Guienne.  First  English  gold  coinage  (the  florin).  Dis- 
covery of  Madeira  by  Robert  Macbam,  an  Englishman.  Battle  of 
Salado, — defeat  of  the  Moors  by  Alphonso  IV.  of  Portugal.  Parliii- 
ment  of  Paris  organized  by  ordinance  of  Philip  VL 

1345.  Assassination  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde.  Discovery  of  Canary 
Islands  by  Genoese  and  Spanish  seamen.  Servian  empire  established 
by  Stephen  Dushan  ;  his  code  published,  the  oldest  monument  of 
Servian  language.  Assassination  of  the  Grand-duka  Apokaukos  at 
Constantinople. 

1346.  Louis  of  Bavaria  again  deposed  by  the  Pope.  Chailes  IT. 
(Count  of  Luxembourg)  elected  king  of  the  Ecmaus.  Victory  of 
Edward  III.  over  the  French  at  Crecy,  August  26.  David  II.  of 
Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Nevill's  Cross,  Durham, 
October  17.  Siege  of  Calais  begun  (taken  by  Edward  III.  1347). 
Marriage  of  Orkhan,  sultan  of  the  Ottoman3,withTheodoi-a,  daughter 
of  Cantacuzenus. 

1347.  Invasion  of  Naples  by  Louis  of  Hungary,  January.  Flight 
of  Queen  Joanna ;  she  sells 'Avignon  to  the  Pope.  Cok.  di  Eienzi 
trjbune  and  liberator  of  Rome.  University  of  Prague  {Cctrohmtm) 
founded  by  the  emperor.  Death  of  Louis  of  B,avaria.  Truce  be- 
tween England  and  France.  John  Cantacuzenus  crowned  emperor 
of  the  East. 

1348-1351.  The  Black  Death  prevails  in  Europe.  Massacres  of 
Jews  on  suspicion  of  poisoning  the  wells.  AVar  of  the  Genoese  with 
Cantacuzenus. 

1349.  The  Statute  of  Labonrera  (England)  passed.  Dauphiny 
united  to  crown  of  France.  Title  of  Dauphin  given  to  the  king's 
sldest  son.     The  Flagellants  condemned  by  bull  of  Clement  VI. 

1350.  Order  of  the  Garter  instituted  by  Edward  III.  about 
this  time.  John  II.  king  of  France  ;  Order  of  the  Star  insti- 
tuted by  him.  Perer  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile.  Reconstruction 
of  Windsor  Castle  begun;  completed,  1369.-  Second  Jubilee  at 
Rome. 

1351.  Joanna  restored  with  her  husband  Loni&  of  Tarentum  to 
throne  of  Naples.  Bienzi  at  Prague.  Alliance  of  Venice  with 
Cantacuzenus. 

1352.  Victory  of  Genoese  over  Venetians  and  Greeks,  and  their 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Cantaonzenns.  Bienzi  surrendered  to  the 
Pope.     Innocent  VI.  pope,  December. 

1353.  Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  Fu-st  Statute  of 
Pramunire  in  England.  Rienzi  made  senotor  of  Rome  by  Cardinal 
-Ubomoz, 


1364.  Naval  Code  published  by  Peter  IV.  of  Araeon.  Eieuzi 
slain  in  insiu-rectiou  at  Rome.    Cantacuzenus  dethitined,  December 

1355.  "War  between  England  and  France  renewed.  Charles  IV. 
crowned  at  Rome.  Assassination  of  Inez  de  Castro  by  Alphonso  IV. 
of  Portugal.  Treaty  between  John  Palffiologus  I.  and  Innocent  YI. 
Arabic  numerals  used  by  Petrarch. 

1356.  The  Golden  Bull  of  the  empue  published  by  Charles  IV. 
Battle  of  Poitiers, — Edward  the  Black  Prince  defeats  aud  eairtures 
John  II.  and  his  sou.     WycUlfe  imblishes  his  taat  Age  ef  tht 

CIlHTck. 

1357.  Ordinance  for  the  esfata  of  the  land  of  Ireland  i.>,sn>'d. 
Truce  between  Euglaud  aud  France.  Triumphal  enti-y  of  tlio 
lUack  Prince  into  London.     David  II.  returns  to  Scotland. 

1358.  Rising  of  Ibo  pensauts  (the  Jacquerie)  in  France. 

1360.  Treaty  cfBretiguy, — remmciation  by  Edward  IIT.  of  his 
claim  to  the  crowu  of  France,  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maiiie, 
followed  by'liberatiou  of  King  John.  France  ravaged  by  tlie  Free 
Companies.  Amurath  I.  sultan  ot  the  Ottomans.  Leo  Pilatus  at 
Florence,  the  fiist  teacher  of  Greek  in  Western  Europe. 

1361.  Conijuest  of  Koumania  by  Amurath  I.  Adiianople  made 
the  seat  of  the  sultans.  The  Janissaries  established.  Death  of  John 
Tauler  (born,  1290). 

1362.  Use  of  English  in  law  pleadings  directed  by  Act  of  Farluu 
nient.    Urban  V.  pope,  October. 

1363.  Philip  the  Bold  duke  of  Burgundy. 

1364.  Charles  V.  king  of  France.  The  coast  of  Guinea  di»- 
covered  by  Freuch  seamen  about  this  time.  Battle  of  Anray, — 
defeat  and  capture  of  Bertrand  Duguesclin  by  John  Chandos ;  death 
of  Charles  of  Blois  ;  Brittany  secured  to  John  de  Montfort.  Uuir- 
versity  of  Cracow  founded  by  Casimir  the  Great. 

1365.  Urban  V.  demands  tribute  of  Enghind.  _  University  oJ 
Vienna  founded  by  Duke  Rudolph  IV. 

1366.  The  Black  Prince  defeats  Henry  of  Trastamare  at  Najaia, 
and  re-establishes  Peter  the  Crael. 

1367-1371.  William  of  Wykeham  chancellor  of  England  (agahi, 
1389-1391).     Foundation  of  the  Kremlin,  1367. 

1368.  University  of  Geneva  founded.  Ming  dynasty  founded  i» 
CJhina ;  expulsion  of  the  Moguls.  WydifTea  treatise  De  Domini* 
appeals.     Visit  of  the  emperor  to  Kome. 

1369.  Renewal  of  war  between  France  and  England.  John 
Palaologus  visits  Urban  V.  at  Rome,  and  joins  the  Latin  com- 
nmniou;  he  is  arrested  for  debt  at  Venice.  Birth  of  John  Huss  (?). 
Foundation  of  the  Bastille. 

1370.  Timur  sovereign  of  Tagatai.  Limoges  stoimed  by  the 
Bl.ick  Prince.  Gregory  XL  pope.  Robert  IL,  high  steward  (first 
of  the  Stuart  line),  king  of  Scotland.  Death  of  Casimir  the  Great. 
Marriage  of  John  of  Gaunt  with  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 

1372.  Victory  of  Spanish  fleet  over  the  English  off  Bochella 

1373.  March  of  John  of  Gaunt  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux. 

1376.  Death  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  "  Good  Parliament"  1» 
England. 

1377.  Return  of  the  Pope  from  Avignon  to  Roma.  Wyclifle 
cited  before  the  bishop  of  London.  The  Pope  publishes  three  holli 
against  Wycliffe.     Richard  II.  king  of  England. 

1378.  Urban  VI.  pope.  Clement  VII.  anti-pope  at  Avignon. 
The  schism  lasts  forty  years.  Wenceslas  (king  of  Bolieicis) 
emperor.  Cession  of  Cherbourg  to  the  English  by  the  king  of 
Kavaire.     Appearance-  of  Halley's  Comet. 

1379.  Wyclifle  sends  out  his  poor  priests.  The  emperor  John 
Y.  imprisoned. 

13S0-13S6.  Conquest  of  Khorassan  hy  Timur. 

13S0.  WyclilTe's  English  New  Testauient  completed.  Death  of 
Bertrand  Duguesclin.  Charles  VI.  king  of  j;rance.  Regency  of 
duke  of  Anjou.  Joanna  queen  of  Naples  deprived  by  Urban  Vl. 
Charles  of  Durazzo  made  king  of  Naples.  Birth  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis  (died.  1471). 

1381.  Wycliffe's  declaration  against  transnbatantintiun.  PoU- 
tas  granted  in  England.  Revolt  of  the  peasantry  under  Wat  the 
Tyler.     Arrest  of  Lollard  preachers  ordered.     Wycliffe's  opinions 

I  conflt-inned  by  synod  «{  London.  An  earthquake  during  the  synod. 
The  emperor  John  V.  escapes  from  prison  and  becomes  tributary  t* 
Amurath  I. 

1382.  Victory  of  the  French  over  the  Flemings  at  Roshecque. 
13S3.  Expedition  of  Spenser  bishop  of  Norwich  into  Flandera. 

Death  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples. 

1384.  Wycliffe's  English  Bible  completed  about  this  time. 
Death  of  Wycliffe,  December  31.  Philip  the  Bold  becomes  count 
of  Flanders. 

1385.  Urban  VI.  besieged  in  castle  of  Nocera  (Luceria)  by 
C^iarles  of  Durazzo.  He  escapes  to  Genoa  and  puts  five  cardinals 
to  death  for  conspiracy.  The  Scots  aided  by  the  French  invade 
England.  Richard  11.  takes  and  bums  Edinburgh.  Battle  of 
A Ijubarolta,— victory  of  John  I.  of  Poitugal  over  John  I.  of 
Castile. 

1383.  Timur  invades  Persia.  Battle  of  Rtniparh,— Leopold  of 
Austria  defeated  by  the  Swiss,  July  9.  Council  of  regency  in 
England,  under  duke  of  Gloucester.     Impeachment  of  the  earl  of 
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Suffolk.  TTniTersity  of  Heidelberg  founded.  The  Jagellon  djiaity 
established  in  Poland. 

1387.  Treaty  concluded  between  Amuratli  I.  oad  tha  Genoese 
of  Pera.  The  barons  arm  against  Bidiard  II.  and  ecize  the  Tower 
of  Loudon. 

1388  Scottish  invasiou  of  England.  Buttle  of  Otterbnm  (August 
19).  Douglas  killed  and  Percy  (Hotspur)  taken  prisoner.  Jubilee 
period  reduced  to  33 years.  Bottle  of  Falkioping, — Margaret  queen 
of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  -defeats  and  captures  Albert  of 
Sweden. 

1389.  Amuratli  T.  defeats  the  Servians,  Hungariana,  and  Bul- 
garians at  Kassova  and  is  killed.  Rojazot  I.  euccoeds  him.  Truce 
between  France  and  Englnnd.  Bichai-d  II.  takes  the  government 
into  his  own  hands.  Boniface  IX.  pope.  Compact  of  Nurem- 
berg, between  the  emperor  and  German  princes,  against  the  Jews. 
Battle  of  Nafels. — victory  of  the  Swiss  over  the  Austrians,  April  9. 

1390.  Statute  passed  for  ucifoi'miCT  of  weights  and  measures  in 
Eugland  (I^ancaahire  excepted).  Constantinople  nusucceasfully 
besieged  by  Buj:iz^t.     Third  jubilee  celebrated. 

1391.  Jiannel  II.  eiuperor  of  the  East  (associated  with  Lis  father 
since  1375).     Con-inest  of  Asia  Minor  completed  by  Bajazet. 

1393  (circa).  Gersou  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

1394.  Four  ye.irs'  truce  between  England  and  France.  Benedict 
XIII.  pope  at  Avignon.  Hichard  II.  holds  ii  parliament  iu  Ireland. 
Jows  banished  from  FranLC  by  Charles  STil.  '  Kicxilas  de  Clemangis 
publishes  his  Dc  Kuina  Ecclesire. 

1395.  Milan  elected  into  a  duchy  for  the  Visconli  by  the  Emperor 
>\'ence3lii3.  Battle  of  Nicopolis, — victory  of  Bajazet  over  Sigis- 
Kiund  of  Hungary  and  the  Cniistinns,  September  28.  Invasiou  of 
Unssia  by  Timur. 

1393.  Marringe  of  Eichard  II.  with  Isaliella  of  France.  Trace 
for  25  yeais. 

1397.  Murder  of  the  diika  of  Gloucester  at  Calais.  The  regency 
declared  illegal.  Union  of  Calmar,  between  Sweden,  Deuniark, 
and  Norway. 

1303-1399.  luvosion  of  India,  and  ce.plure  of  Delhi,  by  Timur. 
Anti-pope  Benedict  Xin.  Imprisoned  in  his  palace  at  Avignon  by 
Marsuai  Boucicaut.  Boncicaut  lends  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 
Manuel  II. 

13U9.  Deposition  of  Rlchmd  II.  Henry  IV.  (first  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster)  king  of  England.  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Bath 
instituted.     Msnnel  sets  out  to  visit  European  Courts,  December. 

1400.  Deposition  of  the  emperor  Wcnceslaue  by  the  electors; 
election  of  Rupert,  Count  Palatine.  John  Huss  ordained  priest. 
KoTolt  of  Owen  Glendower  iu  Wales.  Invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Henry  IV.  Death  of  Chaucer,  Oct.  25.  Birth  of  Guttcnberg 
<died,  1467). 

1401.  The  statute  of  heretics  (de  ImrilkU  coinhurcndia)  passed  in 
England.     William  Santi-e,  o  Lollard,  burnt. 

1402.  Sultan  Bajazet  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Timur  at 
Augoria ;  Solician  I.  sultan.  The  Scots  invade  England,  and  are 
defeated  by  Hotspur  at  Homildon  Hill.  Ketum  of  Manuel  to  Con- 
•tantinople. 

1403.  Death  of  Bajazet.  The  French  make  descents  ou  Wales 
»ud  the  Isle  of  Wight  Benedict  XJII.  escapes  from  imprisonment. 
Revolt  of  the  Percies.  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,— Hotspur  killed, 
July  23. 

1404.  Death  of  Pliilin  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Innocent 
VII.  pope,  succeeding  Boniface.  French  descents  on  England. 
Alliance  of  the  king  of  France  with  Glendower. 

1405.  Death  of  Timur.  Revolt  at  Rome.  Ladislns,  king  of 
Naples,  seizes  Rome  and  expels  Innocent  VII.  Revolt  of  Arch- 
bishop Scrope.     Birth  of  .Sneas  Sylvins  (Pope  Pius  II.) 

1408.  James  I.  king  of  Scots.  He  is  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London.     Return  of  Innocent  to  Rome.     Gregory  .XII.  rope. 

1407.  Assassination  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  by  John,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  at  Paris  ;  origin  of  the  civil  war  between  Burgiindiaus 
and  ArmaoTiacs.     John  Kisby,  Lollard  preacher,  burnt  in  Scot- 

'""d.  _  .    ,.  ,  .        » 

1408.  Jolin  Huss  appeals  to  the  Pop*.  Ladislas  again  enters 
Rome.     Benedict  holds  a  council  at  Perpignan. 

1400.  The  rival  popes  are  deposed  by  Council  of  Piso.  Alexander 
V.  elected.  Ladislns  driven  from  Rome.  University  of  Leipsio 
founded.  ,  ,  ,      ,, 

1410.  Death  of  Alexander  V  John  XMII.  pope.  John  Hiiea 
excommuuicatod.  Sigismund,  emi^eror  of  the  Romans,  oppoeed  by 
Josse,  margrave  of  Moravia,  who  dies  m  «  few  months.  Jagellon, 
k-iug  of  Poland,  defeats  Teutonic  Knights  at  Tonnenbcrg.  July  15. 
Wood-engraving  begins  to  be  practised  alwit  this  time. 

1411.  Huss  again  e-xcomniunicatod.  Liidislss  defeated  ;  crasade 
»ublislied  ogainst  him.  Heurr  IV.  sends  troops  to  the  duka  of 
Burgundy.  The  nniveteity  of  St  Andrews  founded.  Battle  of 
Horlaw,— defeat  of  Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  by  Earl  of  Mw, 

''l«2.'  Henry  IV.  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Orleans  wrty. 
Hubs  bums  the  Pope's  b.iU.  Ladislas  makes  peace  with  the  Pope. 
Death  of  JInrgnrot.  queen  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 


1413.  Ladislas  exiieU  John  XXIII.  and  plunders  Rome. 
Interview  of  John  XXI IL  and  the  emperor  at  Lodi.  The  Fore 
convokes  a  council  at  Constance.  Henry  V.  king  of  England.  Sit 
John  Oldcastle  condemned  as  a  heretic  •  escapes  from  the  Tower. 
Mohammed  I.  sultan  of  the  Ottomans. 

1414.  Death  of  Ladislas  of  Naples.  Conncil  of  Constance  (edx- 
teenth  General  Council*,  oj>ened  November  6.  Persecution  of  Lol- 
lords  by  Henry  V. 

3415.  Abdication  of  John  XXIII.  Ho  is  arrested,  deposed,  and 
imprisoned  by  the  council.  Abdication  of  Gregory  XIL  John 
Huss  burnt,  July  6.  Siege  and  capture  of  aarflenr  by  Henry  V. 
Battle  of  Aginconrt,  October  25.  Meeting  of  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Sigismund  at  Perpignan. 

1418.  Jerome  of  Prague  burnt  at  Constauco.  Ceuta  taken  from 
the  Moors  by  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  May  30.  Sigiamnnd  visits 
France  and  England. 

1417.  Benedict  XIII.  deposed.  Martin  V.  elected  pope  by 
Council  of  Constance.  Death  of  Cardinal  Robert  HalUm,  Oiahop 
of  Sali8bui7,  at  Constance.  Invasion  of  Normandy  bj  Henry  Y. 
Caen  besieged  and  taken.  G>'psiea  appear  in  Germany  about  this 
time.     The  county  of  Savoy  erected  info  a  duchy. 

1418.  Massacre  of  Armagnncs  at  Paris  by  the  Burgnndians.  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  hung  in  chains  and  burnt  Councu  of  Constance 
closed,  April  22.  Prince  Henry,  the  Navigator  (born.  1894),  begins 
to  send  out  exploring  expeditions. 

1419.  Madeua  re-discuvered  by  Portuguese.  Death  of  the  ex- 
emperor  Wenceslas.  John  Ziska  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Hussites.  Assossinatiou  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Montereau. 
Death -of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland. 

1420.  Treaty  of  Troyes.  Henry  V.  regent  of  France.  Marriage 
of  Henry  with  pi-incess  Catherine  of  France.  Hussite  wars  begin. 
Crusade  against  Hussites  proclaimed  by  the  Pope.  Ziska.  ties 
Prague  and  defeats  Sigismund.  The  Pope  receives  at  Florence  au 
embassy  from  Manuel  Pnlfeologils,  emperor  of  the  East;  he  enters 
Rome. 

1421.  Henry  V.  holds  a  parliament  at  Rouen.  Amurath  11. 
sultan.     Great  inundation  iu  Holland,  the  "Biesbosch"  formed. 

1422.  Henry  VI.  king  of  England  and  Fradce.  Charles  VII 
crowned  king  of  France.  Regency  of  Bedford  in  France,  of  Glou- 
cester in  England.     Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Amurath  II. 

1423.  Council  of  Siena  (transferred  from  Pavia)  opened.  Earliest 
specimen  of  Block  Book  dated  this  year.  University  of  LouvBiu 
founded. 

1424.  James  T.  of  Scotland  liberated  by  Henry  VI.,  proclaimed 
and  croivned.  Bedford  defeats  the  French  and  Scots  at  Vemeuil. 
Death  of  Benedict  XIII.  Election  of  an ti -pope  Clement  VIII. 
Council  of  Siena  transferred  to  Basel.     Death  of  Ziska. 

1425.  John  Palieologus  II.  emperor  of  the  East;  he  concludes 
treaty  with  Amurath  ft.  Statute  for  punishment  of  herefics  and 
and  Lollards  passed  in  Scotland. 

1426.  Rivalry  of  Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  England. 
Defeat  of  the  Germans  by  Hussites  at  Aussitz. 

1428.  Siege  of  Orleans  by  the  English.  Death  of  the  Ead  of 
Salisbury.     Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  founded. 

1429.  Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  and  enters  Orleaus.  Talbot 
defeated  at  Patay.  Charles  VII.  crowned  at  Rheims.  Termination 
of  the  schism  in  the  papacy  by  abdication  of  Clement  VIII.  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  instituted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.    Death  of  Gerson. 

1430.  Copturo  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Conquest  of  Thessalonica  by 
Amurath  II. 

1431.  Joanof  Arc  burnt  at  Rouen  (f)  HenryVI.crownedat  Paris. 
Eugenius  TV.  pope.  Eighteenth  General  Council  transferred  from 
Sicua  to  Basel,  opened  July  23.  Hussite  invasion  of  Germany 
Fifth  crusade  against  Hussites.  Battle  of  Taas,  — victory  of  Hussites. 
Birth  of  Mantegna  (died,  1B06). 

1 4S2.  The  Aron-3  taken  possession  of  bv  Portuguese. 

1433.  Sigismund  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  Pope.  Death  of  John 
I.  the  Great,  king  of  Portugal. 

1484.  ReniS  the  Good,  dnke  of  Anjon,  sncceeds  his  brother  Louis 
as  king  of  Naples  ;  oppoeed  bv  Alphonso  V.  of  Anigon.  Death  of 
lyidislas  of  Poland.  Cosmo  ae'  Medici  supreme  at  Tlorence  about 
this  time.     Flight  of  Eugenius  from  Rome. 

1435.  Congnvis  and  Treaty  of  Arras, — abandonment  of  English 
alliance  bv  tiio  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Death  of  Bedford. 

1486.  Paris  retaken  by  the  French.  Calais  unsuccessfully  besi^d 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  States-General  meet  at  Orleans.  War 
between  England  and  Scotland. 

1437.  John  Pabrologus  embarks  at  Constantinople  in  the  Pope's 
gsUoys  for  an  iuten'iew  at  Ferrara.  Murder  of  James  I.  king  of 
Scota  ;  James  II.  succeeds.  Death  of  Sigismtmd.  Birtii  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.     Ulugh  Bcgh  compUoa  his  Star  Tables. 

1438.  Albert  1 1,  emperor  (anke  of  Austria,  and  long  of  Hungary 
and  of  Bohemia).  Council  of  Ferrara  convoked  by  Eugenius  IV.  in 
oppoaition  to  Council  of  Basel;  the  emperor  John  Paloologns  and 
the  Greek  Pntrnrcb  present.  The  Pope  deposed  by  the  Fathers  of 
Basel,  and  the  latter  excommunicated  at  Ferrara  ;  Amadeu^  iuke 
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cf  Savoy,  elected  popo  (Telix  V.)  nt  ISnsol.  Piafrmatjo  Sanction 
(the  Palladium  of  -i" ranee),  limiting  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  France, 
pstablished  by  Cliailca  VIl.  Hine  years'  truce  made  between 
Kngknd  and  Scotland. 

1439.  Council  of  Ferrara  transferred  to  Florence, — decree  for 
nnion  of  Greek  and  Eoman  cliurches  signed,  but  rejected  by  the 
Greeks.  Doctrine  of  Purgatoiy  adopted.  Death  of  Albert  II. 
Cardinal  BessarioD,  'Testorerof  learning,"  settles  in  Italy.  Alliance 
of  Zurich  with  Austria. 

1440.  Fjederick  IV.  (III.)  emperor.  Invention  of  printing  with 
movable  types  about  this  time.  Amadeus  declared  anti-pope, 
heretic,  &c.  by  Council  of  Florence.  Belgrade  unsuccessfully  be- 
Mcged  by  Amurath  11.  Title  of  Viscount  introduced  in  England. 
Eton  College  founded.  Oil  painting  perfected  by  Jan  van  Eyck 
about  this  time. 

1442.  Abdication  of  Amuratli  II..  Naples  taken  by  Alphouso  of 
Aragon,  the  kingdom  lost  by  Een^  of  Anjou;  union  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  as  the  Two  Sicilies. 

1443.  Eugenius  IV.  forms  a  league  against  the  Turks.  Victory 
of  John  Hunniades  at  Kunobitza.  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
founded  by  Henry  VI. 

1444.  Peace  of  ten  years  between  Hungary  and  the  Tuiks  con- 
cluded at  Sjegedin.  The  treaty  violated  with  the  Pope's  sanction. 
Victory  of  the  Turks  and  death  of  Ladislas  and  Cardinal  Julian  at. 
Varna.  XSeorge  Podiebrad  seizes  the  chief  power  in  Hungary. 
African  slave' trade. begun  by  Portuguese.  L'evolt  of  Albania  under 
Scanderbeg.  Expedition  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  at  request  of 
the  emperor,  against  the  Swiss.  The  siege  of  Zurich  raised.  Second 
abdication  of  Aiiiurath  II. 

1445.  Maniogc  of  Heui-y  VI.  with  Ifargarcc  of  Anjofi. 

1447.  Deaths  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
Nicholas  V.  pope.  End  of  the  Viscon,li  dynasty  at  Milan  ; 
i^'rancisco  Sfoiza  claims  the  duchy.  Foundation  of  the  Vatican 
I. ibiaiy  by  Nicholas  V. 

1448.  Constantine  XI.,  Palxologus,  la.st  emperor  of  the  East. 
Anjou  and  Jlnine  surrendered  to  the  French.  Concordat  between 
the  empire  and  the  Pope.     Birth  of  Lorenzo  de'  lledici. 

1449.  Abdication  of  Felix  V.,  anti-pope.  Normandy  conquered 
by  the  French.     Queen's  College,  C«mljridge,  founded. 

1460.  Jubilee  at  Pome  proclaimed  by  Nicholas  V.;  the  period 
again  raised  to  60  years.  Francisco  Sforza  takes  Milan  and  is  pro- 
claimed duke.  Impeachment  and  deathof  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 
Insurrection  of  Jack  Cade.  Copper-plate  engraving  invented  by 
Maso  Finiguerra  abort  this  time. 

1451.  Mohammed  II.  sultan  of  'the  Ottomans.  Conquest  of 
Gascony  by  the  French  ;  Calais  alone  left  to  the  English.  Glasgow 
University  founded. 

1452.  Jfurder  of  the  Douglas  by  James  II.  Tlie  duchies  of 
Modena  and  Eeggio  erected,  by  Frederick  III.  Coronation  of 
Frederick  III. .by  the  Pope  at  Pome  (the  last  emperor  crowned  at 
Rome).'  Birth  of  Savorarola.  Birth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (died, 
1519). 

1453.  Conspiracy  of  Stephen  Porcaro  at  Pome.  Siege  of  Con-' 
■■tantinople  by  the  sulten  Mohammed  II.  formed,  April  6  ;"  the 
city  taken  by  assault,  May  29.  Death  of  Constantine, — end  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  Austria  erected  into  an  archduchy.  Talbof 
defeated  and  killed  at  Castillon.  First  treaty  between  France  and 
the  Swiss. 

1454.  The  duke  of  York  protector  in  England. 

1455.  Calixtus  III.  pope.  The  Wars  of  the  Poses  begin  with  the 
first  battle  of  St  Alban's,  May  23.  The  eajl  of  AVanvick  captain  of 
Calais.  Probable  date  of  the  Mazarine  Bible,  the  earliest  printed 
iook  known. 

1456.  Mohammed  11.  besieges  Belgrade  and  is  defeated  by  John 
Hunniades,  who  dies  soon  after. 

1457.  Death  of  Ladislas  the  Posthumous,  king  of  Hungary 
find  Bohemia.  Peginald  Pecock,  bishop  of  Chichester,  condemned 
by  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  imprisoned. 

1458.  Matthi>3  Corvinus  elected  king  of  Hungary,  George  Podie- 
brad king  of  Bohemia.  Pius  II.  (jEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini)  pojie. 
M.ipd.ilen  College,  Oxford,  founded.  Conquest  of  the  Morea  by 
Mohammed  II. 

145S.  Death   of   Poggio   (born   1381).      University   of  Basel 
founded. 

1460.  Battle  of  Northampton.  James  III.  king  of  Scots.  Tlie 
•hike  of  York  defeated  and  killed  at  battle  of  Wakefield.  Cape 
Veid  discovered  by  Diogo  Gomez.  Death  of  Prince  Henry,  tie 
K.lvigator. 

1461.  Second  battle  of  St  Alban's.  Edward  IV.  (house  of  York) 
king  of  England.  Battle  of  Towton.  Louis  XI.  king  of  France. 
Conquest  of  Trebizond  by  Mohammed  II 

1462.  Mohammed  reduces  Wallachia.  The  emperor  besieged 
in  A'icnna,  is  delivered  by  George  Podiebrad.  Alliance  of  Louis 
XI.  with  the  Swiss  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  Ivan  III.,  the 
U'lireatening,  grand  duke  of  Russia. 

1  4G3.  The  university  of  Bourges  founded  by  Louis  XL  Venetian 
and  Turkish  wir.    Allian-e  between  Venice,  Hungary,  and  the  Pope. 


E.vcommunication  of  Gcorm  Podiebrad.     Tree  of  Headin  between 
Louis  XL  and  Edward  ly. 

1464.  Forwiatibn  of  the  Ligue  du  lien  public  in  France.  Posts 
established  by  Louis  XI.  Paul  II.  pope.  Death  of  Cosmo  de* 
Medici.  Death  of  Cardinal  Nicolas  de  (3usa.  Fifteen  years'  truce 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Battle  of  Hexham.  Conquest  of 
Genoa  by  Slorza. 

1465.  Civil  War  in  France.  Battle  of  Montlhery.  Treaties  o( 
Conflans  and  St  Maur  Podiebrad  dejirived  of  his  kingdom,  by 
Paul  II. 

1406.  Nottnaiidyreannexed  to  the  French  crown.  Imprisonment 
of  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower.  Treaty  of  Thorn.  Second  excommuni- 
cation of  Podiebrad.     Birth  of  Colet  (died,  1519). 

1467.  Death  of  Scimderbcg.  Charles  the  Bold,  dnke  of  Burgundy. 
Alliance  between  Edwaid  IV.  and  Charles  the  Bold.  Birth  of 
Erasmus  (died,  1536). 

1468.  The  States-General  meet  at  Tours.  Marriage  of  Cliarlesth<> 
Bold  witli  Jfargaret  of  York.-  Treaty  of  Peroune,  between  Louis 
and  Charles.  Louis  held  prisoner  by  Charles.  Li^go  taken  and 
burnt  by  Charles. 

1469.  Marriage  of  James  IT.  of  (Scotland  witU  Margaret  of 
Denmark.  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  surreudered  to 
James.  Order  of  St  Michael  instituted  by  Louis  XL  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  head  of  "the  Florentine  republic.  Marrisge  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon  with  Isabella  of  Castile.  Birth  of-  Machiavclli 
(died,  1527). 

1470.  Ivan  III.  conquers  Kasan  and  Novgorod.  Flight  of 
Warwick  to  France.  Flight  of  Edward  IV.  to  Burgundy.  Henry 
VI.  restored  by  Warwick.  Conquest  of  Negropont  by  Mohammed 
II.     The  jubilee  period  fixed  at  25  years. 

1471.  iieturn  of  Edwaid.  Battles  of  Bamet  arid  Tewkesbury. 
Deaths  of  Warwick  and  Henry  VI.  Invasion  of  France  by  Charles 
the  Bold.  SixtusIV.  pope.  Death  of  Podiebrad.  Birth  of  Wolsey 
(died,  1530).  Birth  9f  Albert  Durer  (died,  1528).  Archbishopric 
of  St  Andrews  erected. 

1 472.  Charles  tfie  Bold  buys  Guelderland  aiid  Zutphen.  Guienn* 
annexed  to  ther  crown  of  France.  Marriage  of  Ivan  llj.  with 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Constantine  Palseologus.  Birth  of  Copernicua 
(died,  1643). 

1473.  Birth  of  Chevalier  Bayard  (died,  1624). 

1474.  The  Pcrptual  Alliance  between  Louis  XI.  and  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  Holstein  erected  into  a  duchy.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  proclaimed  sovereigns  of  Castile".  ^Rival  claim  of  Joanna 
supported  by  Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal.  Neiiss  besieged  by  Charlee 
the  Bold.     Birth  of  Ariosto  (died,  1533). 

1476.  Invasion  of  Burgundy  by  the  Swiss.  The  siege  of  Nensa 
raised.  Alliance  of  Edwai-d  IV.  and  Charles  tlie  Bold.  Invasion 
of  Fi-ajice  by  Edward.  Peace  of  Pecquigny.  University  of  Bor- 
deaux founded.  Birth  of  Michelangelo  (died,  1564).  Jubilee  «t 
Rome. 

1476.  Invasion  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  by  Charles.  Victories  ei 
the  Swiss  at  Qranson,  March  3,  and  Morat,  June  22.  Mdiammed  II. 
ravages  Moldavia  and  conquers  the' Crimea.  Caxton  sets., up  Lis 
printing  press  at  Westminster,  1476  or  1477. 

1477.  Siegeof  Nancy  by  Charles  the  Bold,  who  falls  in  battle.  Hia 
daughter  Mary  succeeds  him.  Marriage  of  Mary  with  Maximilian 
of  Austria.  Seizure  of  Burgundy  by  Louis.  The  ''Grand  Privi- 
lege" gianted  to  the  Dutch  by  Mary,  Mohammed  11.  conquer* 
Albania.  University  of  Tiibingcn  founded.  Birth  of  Titian  (died, 
1576). 

1478.  Trial  and  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi  at  Florence  sanctioned  by  Sixtus  IV.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  Ivan  III.  defeats  Ahmed,- khan  ot 
the  Golden  Horde.  Christian  I.  of  Denmark  founds  the  universilv 
of  Copenhagen  and  the  order  of  the  Elephant.  University  o) 
Uj>sala  founded  by  Stcn  Sture. 

1479.  Ferdin.and,  the  Catholic,  becomes  king  of  Aragon.  Battle 
of  Guincgate.  Peace  of  (Hmutz  between  Matthias  Corvinus  and 
the  emperor.     Ludovico  il  Moro  takes  possession  of  Milan. 

1480.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  established  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Birti  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Siege  of  Rhodes  by 
Mohammed  II.  Conquest  of  Otranto.  War  breaks  out  between 
England  and  Scotland.  •  Alliance  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  with  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples. 

1481.  Bajazet  II.  sultan  of  the  Ottomans.  Provence  annexed  to 
France.  Beginning  of  the  war  between  the  Spaniarda  and  tho 
Mooi-s.  Alhama  surprised  by  Spaniards.  Otranto  recovered  from 
the  Turks.     First  auto  da  fi  in  Spain,  at  Seville,  by  Torqnemsda. 

1482.  Death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Peace  of  Arras.  The  duke 
of  Albany  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland.  Alliance  of  the 
duke  with  Edvi  aid  IV. ;  siege  of  Berwick.  Capture  of  Edinburgh  by 
Albany  atid  Gloucester.  Cardinal  Mendoza  appointed  archbishop 
of  Toledo.  Birth  of  Guicciardini  (died,  1540).  Birth  of  CEcolam- 
padins  (died,  1531). 

1483.  Edward  V.  king  of  England  murdered.  Richard  III.  king 
of  England.  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  regency  of  Anne  of 
Beaujeu.     League  of  Italian  states  against  Venice.    The  Venetiani 
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excommnnicated  by  Siitos  IV.  Birth  of  Lntber  (died,  1548). 
Birth  of  Baber.  Birth  of  Raphael  (died,  1520).  Torquemada 
inquisitor-general  of  Castile  and  Aragou. 

1484.  Birth  of  ZwingU.  (died,  1531).     Innocent  VIII.  pope. 

1485.  Battle  of  Bosworth,  August  22.  Henry  VII.  (house  of 
Tudor)  king  of  England.  Capture  of  Vienna  by  Matthiaa  Conrinus. 
Birth  of  SeDastiano  del  Piomoo  (died,  1547). 

1486.  Rising  of  Lambert  SimneL  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered 
by  Bartolomeo  Diaz.     Henry  VII.  marries  Elizabeth  of  York. 

1487.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Simnel  at  battle  of  Stoke.  Birth  of 
Miles  CoTerdale.  Conquest  of  Austrian  states  by  Matthias.  De- 
feat and  capture  of  the  khan  of  Kasan  by  Ivan  1 1 1.  Zizim,  brother 
of  Bajozot  II.,  kept  prisoner  by  the  Pope  till  1495. 

1488.  James  I  v.  King  of  Scotland.  Disturbances  in  Flanders. 
Imprisonment  of  Maximilian  at  Bruges.  Revolt  of  French  princes. 
lUttle  of  St  Aubin.  Grand  Swabian  League  formed  (di^olved, 
1533)      Birth  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  (died,  1530). 

1489.  Treaty  between  Charles  Vlll.  and  Maximilian.  Maxi- 
tnilian  recognized  by  the  Flemish  towns  as  regent  Marriage  (by 
proxy)  of-  ilaximilian  to  Anne  of  Brittany.  Cyprus  acquired  by 
Venice.  The  Pope  deposes  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  Death  of  John 
Weasel  (born,  1420). 

1490.  The  marriage  of  Maximilian  annulled.  Death  of  Matthias 
Corvinns.  Austria  recovered  by  the  empefor.  Birth  of  Hugh 
Latimer  about  this  time. 

1491.  Troa^  of  Presburg  between  the  emperor  and  Ladislos  of 
Hungary.  ilirriage  of  Charles  Vlll.  with  Anue  of  Brittany. 
Oiichy  of  Brittany  annexed  to  crown  of  France. 

1492.  Granada  taken  by  Ferdinand  V.  End  of  the  Jfoorish 
dominion  in  Spiin.  The  title  of  "  Catholic"  conferred  on  Ferdinand 
by  the  Pope.  Expubioa  of  Jews  from  Spain.  Death  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici.  Alexander  VI.  pope.  Columbus  sails  on  his  first 
voyage,  August  3  ;  lands  on  San  Salvador,  October  12.  Variation 
of  the  compass  observed  by  Columbus.  Invasion  of  France  by 
Henry  VII.  Treaty  of  Etaples.  Appearance  of  "  Perkin  War- 
beck  in  Ireland.  Terrestrial  Globe  ("  World- Apple")  constructed 
by  Martin  Behaira. 

1493.  Birth  of  Paracelsus  (died,  1641).  Maximilian  I.  emperor. 
Treaty  of  Narboane.  Treaty  of  Senlis.  Second  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus. Bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  fixing  "  line  of  demarcation  "  between 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions. 

1494.  Expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  to  Italy.  Discovery  of 
Jamaica  by  Columbus.  Savonarola  restores  popular  government 
in  Florence.  Negotiations  between  the  Pope  and  the  sultan. 
Poyning's  Law  (Ireliuti)  passed.     Persecution  of  the  Lollards  of 

"iyle- 

1495.  Death  of  Cardinal  MenJoza.  Treaty  between  the  Pope  and 
Charles  VIII.  Charles  enters  Naples.  Battle  of  Fornova.  Treaty 
ofVercelli.  Naples  re-entered  by  Ferdinand  II.  "  Perkin  War- 
beck"  invades  England.     Birth  of  Holbein  (died,  1643). 

1496.  Evacuation  of  Naples  by  the  French. 

1497.  Newfoundland  discovered  and  the  mainland  of  America 
reached  by  the  Cabots.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  doubled  by  Vasco 
di  Gama.  Excommunication  of  Savonarola.  "  Perkin  Warbcck  " 
captured.     Birth  of  Melanchthon  (died.  1560), 

14'J8.  Louis  XII.  kiuK  of  Fruiice.  Suvonnrola  hanced  and  burnt. 
May  23.  Third  voyage  of  Columbus ;  the  mainland  of  America 
reached.     Death  of  Torqaemada. 

1499.  Marriage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Anno  of  Brittany.  Conquest 
of  the  Milanese  by  tlio  French.  The  mainland  of  Ani'M-ii-a  reached 
by  Ojedaand  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Execution  of  "  Perkin  Warbeck." 
I^epanto  seized  by  the  Turks. 

1500.  Birth  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Brazil  discovered  by  Pinion. 
Triumphal  ontrv  of  Caesar  Borgia  into  Rome.  Insurrection  against 
the  French  at  "Milan.  Sforza  betrayed  by  the  Swiss  at  Novara. 
The  Aulic  Council  establiahod.  Germany  divided  into  six  circles  ; 
into  ten  in  1512.     Birth  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  (died,  1570. 

1601.  Conquest  of  Naples  by  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  ;  they  quarrel  about  partition  of  the  kingilom  ;  war  lasts 
till  1504.  Marriage  of  Arthur  Tudor  with  Catherine  of  Arogon. 
Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  Columbus  brought  homo  in 
chains. 

1502.  Marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  with  Margaret  Tudor. 
Fourth  voyage  of  Columbus.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Turks  and 
.Venetians.     (Jniveraity  of  Wittenberg  founded. 

1503.  Battle  of  Ccrignola.  The  French  driven  from  Naples  by  the 
Spaniards.  Pius  HI.  pope ;  on  his  death,  Julius  II.  llorgii 
driven  from  Rome.  Birth  of  Robert  Stephens  (Estionne)  (died, 
1659). 

1504.  The  Spanish  conquest  of  Naples  completed  by  the  capture 
of  Oaeta  by  Oonsalvo  ol  Cordova,  January  1.  Treaty  of  Blois, 
between  Louis  XII.,  Maximilian  I.,  and  Archduke  Philip.  Alliance 
between  Julius  II.,  Louis,  and  Maximilian.  Death  of  Queea 
Isabella.  Bfber  becomes  king  of  Cabul.  -Birth  of  Parmigiano 
(di^d,  1540).  „     .   ., 

1506.  Baber  conquers  Candahar.  Christ «  College,  Cambridge, 
founded.     Birth  of  John  Kuoi.     Treaty  of  Blois  between  Louis 


and  Ferdinand.     Marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Gennaine  de  Foiri 
Colet  dean  of  St  Paul's. 

1506.  Concord  of  Salamanca,  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip  king 
of  Castile.  Death  of  Columbus,  May  20.  Madagascar  discovered 
by  Almeida.  Birth  of  George  Buchanan  (died,  1582).  First  stone 
of  St  Peter's  al  Rome  laid,  April  18. 

1507.  Margaret  pf  Austria  governess  of  the  Netherlands.  Re- 
forms in  the  empire  established  at  Diet  of  Constance. 

1508.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Maximilian  to  Italy.  Tba 
League  of  Cambray  formed  between  the  Pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  France,  against  Venice,  December  10.     Birth  of  Alva. 

1509.  Henry  vlll.  king  of  England,  April  22;  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  June.  Wolsey  almoner  to  the  King.  Con- 
quest of  Gran  by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Excommunication  of  the 
Venetians  by  Julius  1 1.  Battle  of  Agnadello.  Pisa  sold  to  Florence. 
Capture  of  Padua  by  Venetians.  iJiisuccessful  siege  of  Padua  by 
Maximilian.'  Birth  of  Calvin  (died,  1684>)  Albuquerque,  go- 
vernor of  the  Indies. 

1510.  Reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians.  Death 
of  Cardinal  d'  Amboiso.  Conquest  of  Cuba  by  Spaniards.  Louis 
XII.  holds  a  national  council  at  Tours.  Luther  visits  Rome. 
Goa  stormed  by  Albuquerque.  Portuguese  settlement  in  the 
Moluccas.     University  of  Alcala  founded  oy  Ximenes. 

1511.  Capture  of  Mirandola  by  Julius  II.  The  Holy  League 
between  the  Pope,  Ferdinand,  and  Venice.  League  between 
Ferdinand  aud  Henry  VIII.  against  France.  Council  of  Pisa. 
Malacca  taken  hy  Albuquerque.  Baber  acquires  Bokhara  and 
Sainarcand. 

1512.  Seliitt  I.  sultan  of  the  Ottomans.  Siege  and  sack  ol 
Brescia  by  Gaston  do  Foix.  Buttle  of  Ravenna,  death  of  Gaston. 
Death  of  Giorgione  (bom,  1477).  Nineteenth  General  Council 
(fifth  of  the  Lateran)  opens  May  3.  League  between  James  of  Scot- 
lond  and  Louis  XI 1.  War  between  England  and  France.  Julius 
U.   excommunicates  Louis,   and  lays  Interdict  on  France       The 


Trinity  House  founded  about  this  time.     Conquest  of  Navarre^anJ 
incorporation  with  Castile.    Birth  oi  Tint 
of  Vasari  (died,  1574.) 


iitoretto  (died,  1594.)    Birth 


1513.  Leo  X.  elected  pope,  March  11.  Battle  of  the  Spurs. 
Siege  and  capture  of  Terouenne  by  Henry  VIII.  Battle  of  FloJden, 
James  IV.  defeated  and  killed.  Capture  of  Tournay.  Christian 
II.  king  of  Denmark.  Balboa,  "silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien," 
first  sees  the  Pacific  Ocean,  September  25.  Persecution  of  Rouchlin 
by  the  Inquisition.     Louis  Xll.  makes  peace  with  the  Pope. 

1514.  Death  of  Anne  of  Brittany.  Truce  between  Louis  and 
Ferdinand.  Peace  between  England  and  France.  Marriage  of 
Louis  with  Mary  of  Enijland,  Oct.  9.  Peace  between  England  and 
Scotlaud.     Wolsey  made  archbishop  of  York. 

1515.  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  January  1.  ;  regency  of  his 
mother  Louisa.  French  invasion  of  Italy.  Battle  of  Marignano. 
Subjugation  of  the  Milanese.  Meeting  of  Louis  X.  and  Francis  I. 
at  Bologna.  Concordat  signed  aud  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
abolished.  Wolsey  created  cardinal  and  appointed  chancellor. 
Birth  of  Roger  Ascham  (died,  1568.)  First  part  of  the  Episloloc 
ObscuTorum  Firorum  published  (second  part,  1517).  Death  of 
Botticelli  (bom,  1447). 

1516.  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  January  23.  Charles  I. 
king  of  Spain.  Regency  of  Ximenes:  Treaty  of  Noyon,  between 
Charles  and  Francis  I.  Treaty  of  London, — league  against  France. 
Peaco  of  Brassels,  between  the  emperor,  Francis  I.,  and  the 
Venetians,  December  4.  The  "  Perpetual  Peace"  between  France 
and  the  Scots.  Barbaro-ssa,  sultan  of  Algiers.  More's  Utopia 
published. 

1517.  Council  of  the  Latenn  closed,  March  16.  Sale  of  Indul- 
gences authorized  by  Leo  .V,  Totzel  in  Germany.  Luther's 
Thaes  published,  October  31.  Death  of  Ximenes,  Novemlier  8. 
Sovereignty  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egvpt  overthrown  by  Selim  I. 
Feraao  d'  Andrada  visits  China.  Birth  of  John  Foxe  (died,  1587.) 
Death  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  (Baccio  delU  Porta)  (bora,  1469). 
Death  of  Franoia  (bom  about  1450). 

1618.  Wolsey  mode  papal  legate.  Treaty  between  Francis  T.  and 
Henry  VIII.  Luther  Dcforo  (Syetan  at  Diet  of  Augsburg.  Luther 
condemned  by  the  Pope  ;  appeals  to  General  Council.  ZwingU 
preacher  at  cathedral  of  Zurich. 

1619.  Death  of  Maximilian  I.,  January  12.  Charles  I.  of  Spain 
elected  ompeior  (Charles  V.),  Juno  28.  Disputation  of  Luther  aud 
Dr  I>k  at  iyeiiwic,  June-July.  Mexico  taken  by  Cortez,  November. 
Magdalen  Collegi',  Cambridge,  founded. 

1520.  Visit  c  t'harles  V.  to  England.  Meeting  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  1.  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  June.  Bull  of 
Leo  X.  against  Luther,  June.  Cortex  leaves  Mexico,  July.  Lutbcr 
bums  the  b"ll.  December  10.  Soliman  II.,  the  Magnititent,  sulton 
of  the  Ottomans.  Ma-wacro  of  Stockholm  by  Christian  II.,  Novem- 
ber.    Magellan  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean,  November  28. 

1621.  Luther  excommunicated,  Januarys.  Luther  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  April.  Carried  off  to  the  Wartbure.  Execution  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.  Excommunication  of  irancis  I.  Treaty  of 
Bruges.     Belgmdo  tikiu  by  Soliman.     Henry  VIII.  writes  against 
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Lather  and  recAircs  the  title  of  Defcuiler  of  the  Faith.  Gnstavus 
Vasa  admiiustrator  of  Sn-cdefl.  Siege  and  capture  of  Mexico  by 
Cortez,  May  fo  August  ililan  recovered  from  the  French.  Death 
of  Leo  X. ,  December  1'.  Ladrone  and  Philippine  Islands  discoTeied 
by  Marian  The  Log  mentioued.  AlcUnchtUou's  Loci  Communea 
published. 

1522.  Adiian  V.  pope,  Jauoaiy.  The  French  defeated  in  Lom- 
bardy.  Charles  V.  visits  England.  Hemy  VIII.  invades  Franco. 
Persecution  of  the  Moorg  in  Spain.  Rhodes  sui'renders  to  Soliman. 
Bomb-shells  used  by  Turks  at  this  siege  Escape  of  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon  from  France.  Death  of  Kenchlin  (bom,  1155)  First 
voyage  round  the  world  made  by  a  ship  of  JIagell.iu'a  eriuadion. 
Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  published. 

1623.  lyeague  of  Constable  de  Bourbon  with  the  emperor  auj 
ilciiry  VIII.  Invasion  of  France.  League  of  Borne  Captm-o  of 
Jedburgh  by  ear]  of  Surrey.  GusUvas  Yasa,*  king  of  Sweden. 
Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French.  Death  of  Ulrich  Vou  Huttcn 
(born,  1488).  Clement  VII.  pope,  November  19.  Christiaji  II.  of 
Denmark  'deposed  ;  Frederick  I.  elected  king. 

1524.  "Capture  of  Copenhagen  by  Frederick  I.  Kont  of  the 
French  and  death  of  Bayard  at  the  Scsi.i.  Peasant  war  in  Gennauy 
breaks  out  under  Munzer.  Wolsey  made  legate  for  life.  Invasion 
of  tlio  Jlilanese  by  -Francis  L  Siege  of  Pavia.  Lahore  taken  by 
Babel.  Luther's  cqntrovei-sy  vrith  Carlstadt.  Jlikkelsen's  Danish 
New  Testament  published.  Birth  .of  FaleStriua  (died,  1594).- 
Death  of  Peiiiglno  (born,  1446).  Death  of  Sigiiorelli  (bom  about 
144d). 

1525.  Battle  of  Pavia, — Francis  I.  taken  prisoner  by  Imperialists, 
February  24.  Luther's  marriage.  League  of  Torgau.  Treaty 
between  England  and- France.  Munzer  defeated  at  Frankenhausen, 
and  executed.  Death  of  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony  ';  John  the 
Constant  succeeds  him.  •  Visitation  o£  the  monasteries  undertaken 
by  Wolsey.  Religious  liberty  established  in  Denmark.  The 
Biiccaneers  begin- their  pir.icies  in  the  West  Indies  about  this  time. 
Secularization  of  the  territory  -  of  the  Teutonic  knights  ;  .East 
Prussia  erected  into  a  duchy  for  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  thff  graml- 
master. 

1526.  llamago  of  Charles-V.  with  Isabella  of  Portugal,  January. 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  January  14.  Francis  liberated,  Februaiy. 
League  of  Cognac  between  Fi-ancis,  the  Pope,  Venice,  and  Heury 
VIM.,  March.  Battle  of  Paniput, — victory  of  Baber  over  Ibrahihi 
Lodi,  April.  Diet  of  Spires,  June.  Victory  of  Soliman  over  Hun- 
garians at  Mohacz,  August.  -Buda  burnt.  The  Pope -captured  by 
Cardinal  Colonna."  September.  Pizan-o  -and  Almagro  arrange 
partition  of  Peru.  Swedish  New  Testament  published.  Tyndnle's 
\New  Testament. 

1527  The  crown  of  Hungary  disimted  by  John  -Zapolya  and 
Ferdinand  of  Bohemia,  Rome  taken  and  sacked  by  Imperialists, 
the  Pope  taken  prisoner.  May.  Death-  of  Constable  de  Bourbon. 
Treaty  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope.  New  alliance  between 
England  apd  France.  Application  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Pope  to 
examine  into  the  lawfubiess  of  his  man-iage:  Capture  of  (Jenoa 
and  Pavia  by  the  French.  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas  by  Juan 
Kermudez,  and  of  New  Guinct  by  the  Portuguese.  University  of 
Marburg  founded. 

1528.  Coronation  of  Gustavns,  Janu.ivy  12.  England  and  Franco 
ieclare  war  on  the  emperor..  Patrick  Hamilton  burnt  at  Glasgow, 
February.  Campeggio  in  England.  Expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Genoa  by  Andrea  Doria,  September.  Latin  Bible  of  Pagninus. 
published. 

1529.  The  legatine  court  in  England  opened.  Diet  of  Spires,  at 
which  the  name  "  Protestants  "' is  adopted.  Peace  of  Cambray. 
Soliman  takes  Buda  and  gets  Zapolya  cro^vned  king  of  Hung.iry, 
September.  Lutheranism  established  in  Sweden  by  Diet  of  Orebro. 
fVienna  besieged  by  Soliman.  Conference  of  Maiburg,  October. 
Tan  of  Wolsey.  Coufei-ences  of  the  Pope  rind  the  emperor  at 
liologna,  November  to  January  1530.  Death  of  Quiutin  Malsys 
{bom,  14C0) 

1530.  Coronation  of  Charles  asking  of  Lomb.irdy  .;;i)d  cmporor, 
February.  The  marquisate  of  Mniitua  erected  into  a  duchy,  Jlarch. 
M.ilti  gi-ven  by  Charles  V.  to  the  knights  of  St  John..  Diet  of 
Augsb-arg  opens,  June  13;  closes  November  33.  Confession  of 
Ai^sburg.  'Marriage  of  Francis  I.  with  Eleanor  of  Austria,  July  i. 
Death  of  Wolsey,  November  29.  Death  of  Margaret,  governess  of 
IhB'  Netherlands.  Death  of  Baber,  December  -26  ;  Humay\in 
succeeds.     League  of  Smalkald  formed,  December  31. 

1531.  Inundation  in  Holland.  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  January, 
expulsion  of  Gypsies  from  England.  Death  of  Zwiugli  at  the 
battle  of  Cappel,  October  11. 

1532.  First  religious  peace  (jieace  of  Nui'emberg)  concluded,  July- 
Diet  of  Ratisbon.  The  Caroline  Code  pas.sed.  Court  of  Session 
irganized  by  James  V.  Private  marriage  of  Henry  VIll.  with 
Anne  Boleyn.  -Christian  II.  imprisoned.  .  Florence  erected  into  a 
duchy  for  the  Medici.  Peru  taken  possession  of  by  Pizarro  and 
Alma  .  Duchy  of  Brittany  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France. 
MachiaveUi's  Del  Principe  published.  Bruccioli's  Italian  Bibli\ 
Antwerp  Fjxchange  built,  the  first  of  the  kind. 


1533.  Ci-aumer  archbishijp  of  Canterb'uy.  He  pronounces 
Henry's  marriage  -nith  Catherine  null  and  void.  His  decision 
reversed  by  the  Pope.  John  Fryth  burnt  at  Smithfield.  Mairiage 
of  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  with  Catherine  de'  Medici.  Fliglit 
of  Calvin  from  Paria  Tieaty  between  Francis  I.  and  Barbarossa. 
Birth  of  Montaigne  (died.  15921.  Death  of  Lucas  van  Leydeii 
(born,  1494). 

1534.  The  papal  power  in  Englaud  abrogated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment The  Act  of  Supremacy.  Anabaptists  besieged  in  Munstor 
by  the  piinco-bishop.  txecution  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  holy 
maid  of  Xent.  Paul  III.  pope,  October  13.  Barbarossa  seizes  the 
kingdom 'of  Tunis.  John  ot  Leyden  (Bockelsolm),  head  of  Ana. 
baptists  at  Munster.  Society  of  Jesus  founded  by  Loyola,-  Lainez, 
and  others.  -Death  of  the  earl  of  Kildaie  in  the  Tower  of  London^ 
December.  Munster's  Latin  Bible.  Lather's  Bible  completed^ 
Death  of  C!!oncggio. 

1535.  Henry  Vlll.  takes  thetitle  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Chui'di 
of  England,  January.  Expedition  of  Charles  V.  to  Tunis,  defeat  of 
Barbarossa,  captureof  Tunis,  June.  Capture  of  Munster  and  execu- 
tion of  John,  Juue.  Thomas  Crom-»cll  vicar-general  of  the  king 
in  England.  Visitation  of  the  monasteries  undertaken.  Persecu- 
tion of  French  ri-otest.ints.  Execution  of  Fiahcr  and  More 
George  Wbhart  begins  preaching  in  Scotinnd.  Jlilan  .  taken 
possession  of  by  Chailes  V.,  October.  Siege  of  Copenhagen  by 
Christian  III.,  begun.  Buenos  Ayres  founded  by  Pedro  de  Men- 
doza.  Calvin's  Inetitutio  'Beligionis  Christiana;  published.  Olive- 
tan's  t'eerjh  Bible.  Coverdale's  EprjUsh  Bibh.  Canad^i  visited  by 
Jacques  Cartier. 

1536.  Death  of  Catherine  of  Arogon,  Jauu.iry  8.  Alliance  bet^vcf  ii 
Frascis  I.  and  Soliman,  against  Charles  V.  Overthrow  of  th' 
Geraidines  in  Ireland.  Execution  of  Queen  Anne  (Boleyn),  May 
19,  and  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Jane  Seymour,  May  20. 
Attainder  of  Begiiiald  Pole  for  his  book  De  Unitate  Ecclesiastiai . 
Incorporation  oi  Wales  with  England.  Calvin  goes  to  Geneva. 
Dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries  in.  England.  Invasion  ol 
France  by  Charles  V.,  July.  Surrender  of  Copenhagen  to  Christiau 
III.,  July  29.  Siege  of  Marseilles  by  Charles,  August  to  Decembei- 
Lutheranisra  established  in  Denmark.  Defeat  of  Impcrialista  by 
Turks  at  Eszek,  November.  T}-ndale  burnt  at  Vilvoord,  Octobi  i 
6.     The  buU /n  Casa  i)om!!ii  published  by  Paul  III. 

1537.  Slai-iiage  of  James  V.  with  Madeleine  of  France,  J.anuaiy 
1.  Catholic  insurrections  in  England.  Campaign  of  the  Freucli 
in  the  Netherlands.  Death  of  Queen  Madeleine,  July  7.  Com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  grievance.'  of  Iieland.  Death  of  Queen 
Jane,  October.     Eruption  of  Etna,  lasts  a  year. 

153S.  Calvin  banished  from  Geneva,  April.  Ke^oliaLions  of 
CTbarles  V.  and  Froneis  I.  at  Nice,  a  ti-uce  for  ten  years  signed, 
June.  The  Holy  League  of  Nuremberg  foi-med,  June.  Marriage 
of  James  V.  of  Scotland  with  Jlarj-  of  Lorraine,  June.  Use  of 
English  Bible  in  churches  enjoined,  September.  Palish  re^istere 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  England,  September.  Execution  of  relativesr 
of  Cardinal  Pole  ;  impiisonment  of  his  mother  the  Countess  o( 
Salisbury.  Paul  HI.  excommunicates  and  deposes  Henry  VIII  , 
December.  Severe  edict  of  Francis  I.  against  the  Protestants^ 
'David  Ceatoun  created  cardinal,  December.  The  Great  Bible  pub' 
lished. 

1539.  Treaty  of  Toledo,  "  perpclurd  jicace  "  between  Charles  ;.iij 
Francis,  signed  January  10.  Dissolution  ot  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
February.  Revolt  of  Ghent.  .Dissolntion  of  all  monasteries  iu 
England.  'O'.atute  of  the  Six  Articles  passed.  Cardinal  Bcatouii 
archbishop  of  St  Andre-ws.     Birth  of  Socinus  (died,  1604). 

1540.  Entry  ot  Charles  and  Francis  into  Paris,  Januaiy  1. 
Maniage  ot  Homy  VIII.  -nith  Anno  of  Cloves,  January  6.  Chailm 
at  Ghent, — execution  ot  leading  citizens,  ancient  liberties  !=nppn'ssci!. 
Febi-uary.  The  Order  of  Knights  of  St  John  suppressed  in  Knglaml. 
Execution  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  July  28.  Henry  marries  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  July  28.  Apiiointment  of  a  second  sccrctaiy  of  stat<' 
in  England.  Disputation  of  Papis»  and  Protestant  doctors  at 
■NVorms,  November.  The  Society  of  Jesus  conditionally  sanctioned 
by  P.aul  III.  (unconditionally,  1543)  Tlio  Louvi-e  begun  by  Frani,i» 
I.     The  rapcu  first  is.su'd. 

1541.  Diet  ot  Ratisbon.  Execuliou  of  Coiiiite~.  of  Sall-l-nr)-. 
Invasion  ot  Hung.iry  by  Soliman.  Occupation  ot  Buda.  ])c  ath  ol 
John  Zapolya  Disastrous  cxpodilion  of  Charies  V.  to  Algici-M. 
Calvin  returns  to  Geneva.     The  Mississippi  discovered  by  Do  Soto. 

15  42.  Tlie  ecclesiastical "  Ordinances"  adopted  at  Geneva,  January  2. 
Diet  ot  Spires.  Execution  ofQucen  Catherine  (Howard),  fcbniary. 
War  between  England  and  Scotland.  War  renewed  between  Franco 
and  the  emperor.  Paul  III.  convokes  Council  of  Trent,  May. 
Siege  of  Perpiguan,  August  to  October.  Battle  of  .''olway  Moss,  Nov. 
ember  25.  Mary  queen  ot  Scots, -December  14.  ;  Regency  of  Ai-ran. 
John  Knox  becomes  a  Protestant.  Xavier  sent  to  ludia.  Mcndez- 
Pinto  in  Japan.     Sicedish  Bible  published. 

1543.  Alliance  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor,  Fe"bruary 
Death  of  Copernicus,    May  24.      Invasion  ot  Hungar>- by  Soliman  ; 
Grau   taken,    August,    and  large  part  i.f  the  king^lom  conqucre.i. 
Marriageof  Menry  VUl.  with  Catherine  P.-.>-r.  Jiilv.     Coa-.tsof  [m  ji^ 
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fiivagcd  by  Itarbino^nu.  AlUuk  ou  duuLy  of  Julici-a,  uiptuii!  uf 
IM'ireu  by  Charles  V.  Cardinal  Beatoun  dunoellor  of  Siotldud. 
ICiuioas's  Spanish  New  Testament  jju'jlished.  Tyndale's  Bible  pro- 
si'ribed  by  En^Usli  rarliament.  Tlio  Copcmicaa  svstera  of  tbo 
world  publislicJ,  Slay. 

1511.  Thb  kingdom  of  Sweden  declai-ed  hereditary  in  tbc  lioiuo 
of  Giistavus,  January.  Diet  of  Spires,  opens  Fobinary  20.  Battlu 
uf  Ceii'<olc3,  April.  Ediabuj-gb  aq,d  Lcitb  boiot  by  tba  KogUab, 
Stay.  Henry  VIII.  invades  Fi-ance,  July ;  tolies  Boulogne, 
September.  Peace  of  Orespi,  Soptembec  Paul  III.  summons 
tlie  adjourned  council  for  ^aicU  15Jo,  Kovcmbcr.  BiiLh  of  Tasso 
(died,  1505).     tJniveraity  of  lionigsbcrg  founded. 

1515.  Exteimiuatiou  of  tiie  Aaudoij  in  Broreuoe  oixlorcd  by 
I'Vaiicis  I.,  January.  Battle  of  Anoruui  Jtuir,  Febmary  17.  Petor 
dii  Breuil,  Calriui-it  preacbor,  burnt  at  'foumay,  Februarj'  19. 
Ujet  of  Worms,  Jlaieb.  Parmi  and  Piacenza  erected  into  a  duchy 
by  Paul  III.  for  liis  son,  Piero  Luigi  Farueso.  Council  of  Trout 
ouened,  December  13.     Silver  mines  of  Potosi  discovered. 

1516.  Deatli  of  Luther,  Febmary  18.  Assassination  of  Cardinal 
IWatoua  at  St  Andrews,  May  2S.  Penco  between  England  and 
France,  June.  Tyndale's  aud  Coverdale's  New  Testaments  and 
many  English  books  pro-icribeil  by  lojal  proclamation,  July  8. 
Aune  Asl^ew  burnt  in  Loudon,  .Tuly  16.  Stepbeu  Dolet  burut  at 
Paris,  August  3.  The  Sm.-Jkaldic  War  begins.  Christ  (-'hnndi, 
Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambiidge,  founded  by  Ucury  VIIL 
OeatU  of  Giulio  Romano.  Birth  of  Tyebo  Bralio  (died,  1801). 
The  Kinij's  Primer,  fii'st  sketch  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

1517.  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at  Genoa,  January  2.  The  earl  of 
Siurey  beheaded,  Januaiy  ID.  Ldwiud  VI.  king  of  JCuglanJ, 
.lanuary.2S  ;  protectorate  of  Someiset  Council  of  Treut  trans- 
ferred to  Bologna,  March.  Hemy  II.  king  of  Franco,  Starch  31. 
liittle  of  Miililberg, — defeat  aud  uiiptuic  of  Jolin  Frederick,  elector 
of  Saxony,  by  Charles  V.,  April  :;4.  Capitulation  of  Wittenberg 
sigued.  May  19.  The  Protector  invades  Scotland,  and  defeats 
the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  September  10.  Visitation  of  chui-ebcs  in 
England.  Birth  of  Cervantes  (died,  1616).  Cnivei-sity  of  Jena 
founded. 

1548.  Sigismund  II.  king  oi  Poland.  Charles  A',  at  Diet  of 
Augsburg  publishes  the  InXerim,  Hay  15.  Rise  of  Adiaphoristic 
controversy.  Charles's  edict  of  Reformation,  Jnnoll.  ILary,  qneen 
if  Scots,  is  sent  to  France.  The  Kcthcrlands,  as  the  circla  of 
Burgundy,  incorporated  with  the  empire.  Constance  seized  by 
Imperialists  and  put  under  the  ban,  October  14,  15.  Mairingo  of 
Autoiue  de  Bourbon  with  Jeanne  d'Albret,  October. 

1549.  Act  of  Unifoi-mity  passed  ii  England.  Lord  Seymour 
(jeheaded.  War  between  England  and  France.  Cutbolic  risings  in 
England.  Siege  of  Boulogne  by  the  French  begun.  Auto-da-fe  at 
Palis  at  the  coronation  of  Catherine  de'  Mediri,  June.  Death  of 
Pope  Paul  III.,  November  la  Death  of  Paul  Fagius,  Xorembcr 
(bora  1501).  Death  of  Margaret,  i[uecn  of  Navarre,  December  21. 
Mission  of  Xavier  to  Japan, — to  1551. 

1650.  Julius  111.  pope,  February  8.  Peace bolwecn  Englnnd  and 
France  and  Scotland  ;  Boulngne'  surreiidored,  Ajiril.  The  now  ' 
liturgy  first  used  at  Dublin.  Jo.in  Borbcr  burnt,  May  ±  The 
Spanish  Inquisition  established  in  the  Netherlands  by  Charles  V.; 
his  edict  against  the  Protestants,  April  29  Diet  of  Augsburg. 
Death  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  Granvella,  August  23.  Siege  of 
Magdeburg  by  Maurice  .of  Saxony  begun,  Seiitember.  Camera 
Dbscura  invented  by  Bajitista  Porta.  Rise  of  Prntestanti-'m  iu 
Eifland.     Yaoari's  Lircs  of  the  Painlrm  puMish-.l 

lliSl.  Death  of  Martin  Bncer,  February  (born.  1 401).  Coniicil 
meets  again  at  Trout,  May  1.  Warabontdnchy  of  I'ai-mn.  Treaty 
liotwecn  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Mauriee,  October  5:  ratified  l^ 
Uenry,  January  15, 1552.  Coiiitnlatiouof  Jfagileburg,  NnvemberS. 
Birth  of  AVilliam  Camden  (died,  1623).  Robert  Recoi-Je's  GnvmtU  o/ 
Artcs  published.     Teklncyou's  Polish  New  Testmiunl      Castalio'a 

Lalia  Bible.  .„,,,. 

1552.  Aot  of  LTniformity  passed  in  Lnglnnd.  F.iecntiou  of  Somer- 
set, January.  War  between  Maurice  and  the  emperor.  Council 
of  Trent  prorogued,  April  28.  Seizure  of  tho  three  bisliojuics, 
Metz,  TouT,  aud  Verdun,  by  Henry  II.  Siege  of  MeU  begun  by 
Charles  V.  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  Turks.  Peace  of  Pa-wan. 
August  12.  Death  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  December  2.  Birth  of 
Father  Paul  (Pietro  Sarpi)  (died,  1623).  Birth  of  Spenser 
<dicu,  1599).  Birth  of  Raleigh  (died,  1618).  Birth  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke  (died,  1632). 

1553.  Siege  of  Mott  abandoned.  January.  Mary  queen  of 
England,  July  6.  Lady  Jane  Grey  proclaimed,  July  10.  Battle  of 
Sievershauscn  :  the  elector  Maurice  killwl,  Jnly  9.  Servetus  burul 
at  Geneva,  October  27.  Death  ot  RabeUiis.  (f)  Archangel  reached 
by  Richard  Chancellor. 

1554.  Wyatt's  insurrection  iu  Kent,  January.  .lohn  Kuox  escapes 
to  Franco,  January.  Execution  of  tho  Lady  Jone.  Febniiry  12. 
Marria''e  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  July.  War  con- 
tiuued^betwcen  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  War  of 
Siena  Absolution  of  EngUiad  by  Cnrdinal  Pole,  November  Birth 
of  Sir  Philip  Si.lnov  (died.  I.i86<.     Diith  of  Hooker  (died    ].'-Vi\ 


1555.  Diet  of  Augsburg  o|«.n»,  ribmary.  The  Mailan  petneeii- 
tiou  begins.  ilaroeUua  II.  poiw,  April  8,  three  weeks.  Paul  IV. 
pope.  May  23.  Tho  Peaa  of  Religion  published,  September  26. 
Abdication  of  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  by  Charles  in  favour 
of  his  son  PhUip,  October.     The  Synergist  Ckmlroversy  beg^. 

1556.  Akbar  Mogul  emperor,  Januai-y.  Cliarles  resigns  tU« 
crown  ofSpain  to  Philip  II.,  January  16.  Trace  of  VauccUes  between 
Jie  emperor  and  tho  king  of  France,  February  5.  Archbishop  Craumer 
burnt,  March  21.  Cardinal  Pole  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  March 
22.  Charles  resigns  the  impetial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand 
I,  September  7.  The  Pope  refuses  to  recognize  Ferdinand.  Inva- 
sion of  Pajial  States  by  Alva.  Ridley  and  Ijitimer  burnt  at  Oxford, 
October  10.  Trinity  CoUego,  Oxford,  founded.  Mcrcator's  Prujec- 
tion  invented.     Be/a's  Liiliii  New  Teatanunl  published. 

1557.  Charles  V.  retires  to  a  monastery,  February.  Fint 
ambassador  from  Russia  nirives  in  England,  Februaiy.  The 
Inquisition  cstahlislied  in  France,  April  26.  England  declares 
war  on  France,  June.  Battle  of  St.  Quentin,  August  10.  The 
towu  taken  by  Spaniai-ds,  August  27.     Guise  appointed  lieutenant- 

fcneral  of  -the  kingdom,   August.      Peace  between  the  Pope  and 
'hilip  11.  September.     St  Joliu's  College,  Oxiord,  founded. 

1558.  Calais  taken  by  Guise,  Janiioiy  1-7.  Ferdinand  L  reyog- 
nized  emperor,  March  12.  Marriage  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  with 
the  Dauitliiii,  April  24.  Battle  of  Gi-avclines,  July  18.  Death  of 
Charles  V.,  September  21.  Death  of  Cardinal  Pole,  November  17. 
EUz.abeth  queen  of  England,  November  17. 

15ri3.  The  Royal  Supremacy  restored  in  England,  January.  Peaeo 
of  Cttteau-Cambrcsis,  April  2.  John  Knox  arrives  in  Scotland, 
May  2.  Marriage  of  Philip  IL  with  Elizabeth  of  France,  June. 
English  Booh  of  Cominou  Prayer  first  useil,  June.  Francis  II.  king 
of  France,  July  10.  Pliilip  II.  letuiiis  to  Spain,  August.  Margaret 
of  Austria  regent  of  the  Ketherland.<.  Fii^t  auto-da-fo  ot  Pi-otcs- 
tants  at  Valladolid.  Pius  IV.  jiopc,  December  26.  Birth  of  Tilly. 
Birth  of  Isaac  Casaubon  (died,  18U). 

1560.  Death  of  John  Alasco,  January  (born,  1499).  Treaty  of 
Berwick,  January.  Con.spiracy  of  Amboise,  Febmary,  March. 
Edict  of  Romorantin,  May.  Frcuch  evacuate  Scotland,  July.  Tlie 
Reformation  establislied  by  Scots  parliament,  August  25.  Duke 
of  Savoy  makes  ■mir  on  tho  Yaudois,  September.  Prince  of  Coud^ 
arrested,  NoTember.  Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  December  6. 
Regency  seized  by  Catherine  de'  McdieL  States-General  meet  at 
Orleans,  December  31.  Birth  of  Arminius  (died,  1609).  West- 
minster School  founded. 

1561.  Birth  of  Bacou,  January  (died,  1626).  Edict  of  Orleans, 
January  81.  Rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neal  in  Ireland,  spring.  The 
"Triumvirate,"  alliance  against  the  Huguenots, Easter.  Edict  of  July 
Return  of  Queen  Mary  to  Scotland,  August.  Colloquy  of  Poi.'«y, 
September  9  to  October  9.  The  first  observator)'  built  at  CasseL 
liconard's  Polish  Bible  published.     Tobacco  introduced  into  Europe. 

1582.  Edict  of  Jonua'ry  (or  of  Toleiation^  in  France.  Apostasy 
of  tho  king  of  Navarre,  January.  Massacre  of  Vassy,  May  1.  War 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France  begins.  Slaughter  ol 
Protestants  at  Toulouse,  Slay.  Qneen  Elizabeth  coucludes  treaty 
witlv  Conde,  Sei>tember  20.  Havre  occnpicil  by  the  English, 
September.  Siege  of  Rouen  begun  by  the  king  of  Navarre, 
September  18;  taken.  October  26.  Death  of  Peter  Martjr,  November 
12  (born,  1500).  Death  of  king  of  Navarre,  November  17.  Birth 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  November  (died,  10S5).  Battle  of  Dreux,  Conde 
taken  prisoner,  December  19.  African  slave  trade  begun  by 
Hawkins.     Truce  W^tween  the  emperor  and  the  sultan. 

15ii3.  Conneil  of  Trent  re-opcuwl,  Janimr>- 18.  The  Thiity-uine 
Articles  of  Church  of  Englaud  settled  by  Co'nvocatioB,  January  29. 
Assassination  of  duke  of  Guise,  Febniory  16.  Pacification  by  Edict 
of  Amboise,  M.ireh  19.  France  declares  war  on  England,  July  6 
Surrender  of  Havre,  July  8.  Iharles  l.\.  declirpd  ot  age,  August 
17.  Council  of  Trent  closed.  Decuibcr  i.  Foxe's  Book  of  Maiipn 
published. 

1564.  Acts  of  Council  of  Trent  oonfinued  by  Pius  IV.  January  26. 
Birth  of  Galileo,  February  18  (did  1612).  Tiwity  of  peace  between 
England  and  France,  Ajiril  1.  Birth  of  Shakspeare.  Death  of 
Calrin,  May  27.  ilaxiinilian  II.  emiiej-or,  July  25.  Edict  of 
Rou^Uon,  August  fl.  Birth  of  Slarlowe  (died,  1593).  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratorv  founded  nt  Rome. 

1585.  Siege  of  Slalta  by  Slustapha  Pasha,  May  to  September. 
SUrriage  of  ilary  queen  of  Scots  with  Lord  Damley,  July  29. 
Confederation  of  the  Guenx  foumled  iu  the  Netherlaud-s  November. 
Death  of  Pius  IV.,  Deeember  9.  Conferences  between  Catherine 
de'  Medici  and  Alva  at  Bayoune. 

1566.  Pius  V.  pope,  January  7.  The  "Compromise"  published 
by  the  Leaguers  in  the  Netherlands.  Januan-.  The  (?)x»iu/»  Ordo»- 
nance  de  .Voulina  published,  February.  Murder  of  David  Risio. 
March  9.  Revolt  of  the  NetheilandsWgins.  Invasion  of  Hungary 
by  Soliman.  De»th  of  Soliman  at  Szigcth,  September  6.  Selim  11. 
sultan.  Severe  decree  of  Philip  II.  against  the  Moors,  November  17. 
Tho  Russia  Company  unctione-l  by  Act  of  Parliameut 

1B67.     Murder  of  Damley,  February  10.     Muriage  of  Mary  M 
I  Bothwell.  SlaylS.    ShaneO'Nealdefeated,  May ;  assassinated,  Junei 
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\jueen  Mavy  con.iielleJ  to  resign  tlic  ciowu  to  her  son,  James  VI., 
July  24.  Mary  impiisoned,  Murray  regeut.  Alva  sent  as  governor 
to  the  Netherlands,  August.  The  Council  of  Blood  organized. 
War  of  religion  renewed  in  France.  Battle  of  St  Denis,  Koveniher 
10.  Death  of  Constable  Moutmorenci,  November  12.  Kugby 
School  founded. 

1568.  Seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Don  Carlos  by  his  father, 
Philip  II.,  January.  The  Inquisition  condemns  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  to  death,  February  16.  Edict  of  Longjumeau,  March 
23.  Revolt  of  Moors  in  Spain,  April.  Battle  of  Langside,  May  13. 
Flight  of  Mary  to  England.  Louis  of  Nassau  defeats  the  Spaniards 
at  Heyligerlee,  May  23.  Execution  of  Egniont  and  Horn,  June  5. 
Death  of  Don  Carlos,  July.  Eric  XIV.  of  Sweden  deposed, 
September  30.  The  English  College  at  Douai  founded.  Party  ot 
the  Poliliquts  formed  in  France.     Birth  of  CampaneUa  (died,  1639). 

1569.  Battle  of  Jarnac,  Cond^  killed,  March  13.  Tuscany 
erected  into  a  grand  duchy,  September  1.  Coligny  proscribed  by 
parliament  of  Paris,  September  13.  Battle -of  Moncontour,  October 
3.  Revolt  of  Catholic  earls  in  England,  November.  De  Ee^na's 
Spanish  Jiible  published. 

1570.  Assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray,  January  23.  Excom- 
munication of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V.,  February  25.  Invasion 
of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks,  July.  Peace  of  St  Germain,  August  8. 
Marriage  of  Charles  IX.  with  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  November  26. 
Great  inundations  in  Holland.  Conouest  of  Yemen  by  Selim  I' 
Ascham's  Sduilemaster  published. 

1571.  Severe  laws  against  the  Catholics  in  En^knd.  The 
Regent  Lennox  killed,  September  i.  Regency  of  Mar.  Holy 
League  against  Turks,  formed  by  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  aud 
Venice.  Victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria  over  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto,  October  7.  Univei-sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  incor- 
porated. Jesus  College,  Oxford,  founded.  Biith  of  Kepler  (died, 
1630).     Harrow  School  founded. 

1572.  Seizure  of  Briel  by  the  Confederates,  spiing.  Gregory 
XIII.  pope.  May  13.  Execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  June  2. 
Death  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  June  10.  William  of  Orange  declared 
Stadtholder,  July  15.  Death  of  Sigisuiuud  II.  of  Poland,  July. 
Marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  aud  Slai-garet  of  Valois,  August  18. 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  August  24  seq.;  Coligny  killed.  Death 
of  John  Kno.x,  November  24.  Siege  of  Haarlem  by  Spaniards, 
December  9.     Conquest  of  Guzerat  by  Akbar  (1572-74). 

1573.  Siege  of  La  Rochelle  by  duke  of  Anjou,  February.  Death 
of  De  rHdjiital,  March  13.  Duke  of  Anjou  elected  king  of  Poland, 
May.  Treaty  with  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle,  &c.,  June  24.  Edict 
of  toleration  issued  by  Charles  IX,  July.  Sun-ender  of  Haarlem, 
July  12.  Siege  of  AJkmaar  by  Spaniards,  August ;  raised,  October 
8.  Siege  of  J.(eyden,  October  31.  Earl  of  Morton  regent  of  Scotland, 
November.  Alva  recalled,  Requesens  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
December.  Birth  of  Donne  (died  1631).  Birth  of  Inigo  Jones, 
(died,  1652).     Fii'st  English  translation  of  Euclid  published. 

1574.  Henry  III.  king  of  France,  May  30.  Expedition  of 
Sebastian  king  of  Portugal  against  the  Moors  in  Africa.  Siege  of 
Leyden  raised,  October  3.  AmuratK  III.  sultan,  December.  Birth 
of  Ben  Jonson  (died,  1637.) 

1575.  Stephen  IJaihori,  elected  king  of  Poland,  December. 
Conquest  of  Bengal  and  Bchar  by  Akbar.  Birth  of  Guido  (died, 
16421.     University  of  Leyden  founded  by  Prince  of  Orange. 

1576.  The  League,  in  France,  organized,  February.  Death  of 
Requesens,  March  5.  La  Paix  de  Monsieur,  in  favom  of  the 
Huguenots,  May  14.  Rudolph  II.  emperor,  October  12.  Sack 
of  Antwerp,  November.  Pacification  of  Ghent,  November  8.  Con 
John,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  November.  Henry  III.  joins 
the  League,  December.  The  plague  at  Milan.  Frobisher's  Strait 
(iiscovered. .  Birth  of  John  Fletcher  (died,  1625).  Birth  of 
Robert  Burton  (died,  1639).  The  dipping  needle  invented  by  Robert 
Norman. 

1677.  The  Union  of  Brussels,  January.  The  Perpetual  Edict 
publishei  by  Don  John,  March  12  ;  confirmed  by  Philip  11.,  April 
7.  Peace  of  Bergerac  (or  Poitiers),  September.  Insurrection  at 
Ghent,  autumn.  Deposition  of  Don  John,  December  7.  New 
Union  of  IJrussels,  December  10.  Drake  sails  on  voyage  round 
the  world,  December  13.     Birth  of  Rubens  (died,  1640). 

1578.  Treaty  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Dutch,  January 
7.  Battle  of  Gemblours,  January  31.  Battle  of  Rymenants, 
August  1.  Sebastian  of  Portugal  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Moors, 
at  Alcazarquivir,  August  4.  Death  of  Don  John,  October  1. 
Alexander  Farneae,  duke  of  Parma,  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
October.  Lyly'a  Euphur*  pubUshed.  The  English  State  Paper 
Office  founded.  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  instituted  bj  Henry  III. , 
•f  France.     Birth  of  William  Harvey  (died,  1657). 

1679.  Union  of  Utrecht,  basis  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  proclaimed, 
January  29.  Treaty  of  Nerac,  between  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the 
king  of  Navarre,  February  28.  Treaty  between  the  Walloon  pro- 
vinces and  Famese,  ilay  17.  Siege  of  Maestricht  by  Spaniards, 
March  to  June  29.  A  body  of  Spaniards  invade  Kerry,  and  occupy 
Smerwick,  July.  Sociuus  preaches  in  Poland,  Protestautism 
proscribed  in  Austria. 


1580.  Birth  of  Archbishop  Usshcr  (died,  1656).  William  of 
.  Orange  put  under  the  ban  by  Philip,  June       Battle  of  Alcantara, 

August  25.  Portugal  annexed  to  Spain,  aud  Phili)i  proclaimed 
king,  September  2.  Duke  of  Anjou  made  stadtholder  of  the 
Netherlands,  September  19.  '  Massacre  of  Smerwick,  November  11. 
Return  of  Drake.  Revolt  of  the  Desmonds  in  Ireland.  Formula 
of  Concord  published  by  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Rise  of  the  Brown- 
ists  in  England.     Montaigne's  Essais  published. 

1581.  Execution  of  the  Regent  Morton,  June  3.  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  United  Provinces,  July  26.  Siege  of  Cambrai 
by  Spaniards ;  raised  by  Anjou,  August.  Execution  of  Campian, 
December  1.  Birth  of  Donienicliino  (died,  1641).  Birth  of  Lor<f 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  ^died,  1648).  Turkey  Company,  of  Loudon, 
incorporated. 

1582.  Reformation  of  the  Calendar  (New  Style)  introduced  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  February  24.  The  raid  of  Ruthven,  August.  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  founded.     Death  of  St  Theresa. 

1583.  Attempt  of  Anjou  to  seize  Antwerp,  January  17.  Birth  of 
Grotius  (died,  1645).     Birth  of  Wallenstein. 

1584.  Death  of  Anjou,  June  10.  Assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  at  Delft,  July  10.  His  son  Maurice  elected  stadtholder. 
Siege  of  Antwei-p  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  July.  Treaty  between  the 
League  aud  Philip  II.,  December.  Discovery  and  colonization  o( 
Virginia.  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  founded.  Birth  ol 
Seldeu  (died,  1654).     Birth  of  Massinger  (died,  1640). 

1585.  Sextus  V.  pope,  April  24. '  Edict  of  Nemours,  July  7. 
Queen  Elizabeth  accejits  protectorate  of  the  Netherlands,  July. 
Barneveldt  appointed  advocate-general  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land.  Ex]iedjtion  of  Drake  against  Spanish  West  Indies.  Capitula- 
tion of  Antwerp,  August  17.  War  of  the  three  Henries,  in  France. 
English  army  under  Leicester  sent  to  Netherlands,  December.  Abbas 
the  Great  shah  of  Persia.  Birth  of  Richelieu.  IJirth  of  Beaumont 
(died,  1616).     Birth  of  Dnimmond  of  Hav.thomden     (died,  1649). 

1686.  Babyngtoa's  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  September. 
Battle  of  Zutphen,  September  22  ;  Sir  PhUip  Sidney  wounded , 
hedies,  October7.  TrialofMaiy,  queen  of  Scots,  October  11.  Shakes- 
peare in  London.  Camden's  Bnlannia  published.  The  Escorial 
completed  by  Philip  II. 

1587.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  beheaded,  February  8.  Expedition  of 
Dmke  to  Cadiz,  April.  Sluys  capitulates  to  Spaniards,  August  4. 
German  invasion  of  France,  July.  Battle  of  Coutras,  October  20. 
Davis's  Straits  discovered.  Persecution  -of  Christians  in  Japan 
(again  1590  and  1597). 

1588.  Guise  enters  Paris,  May  9.  Day  of  the  Barricades,  May 
12.  The  "Invincible  Armada",  sails  from  Lisbon,  June  1 
defeated  and  dispersed,  July  and  August.  Edict  of  Union  between 
the  League  and  Henry  III.,  July  21.  States-General  at  Blois, 
October  10.  Assassination  of  Guise,  December  23  ;  of  Cardinal 
of  Guise,  December  24.  Birth  of  Hobbes  (died,  1679).  Annakf 
Ecclesiaslici  of  Baronius  (1588-1607).  The  Rialto,  Venice,  built. 
Death  of  Paolo  Veronese. 

1589.  Death  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  January  6.  llayenne,  head 
of  the  League,  enters  Paris,  February  12,  and  is  named  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  Alliance  of  Henry  III.  with  the  Hugue- 
nots, 'April.  Expedition  of  Drake  and  Norris  to  Portugal,  April  to 
June.  Siege  of  Paris  by  the  two  Henries,  July.  Assassination  of 
Henry  III.,  August  1.  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre  king  of  France. 
Battle  of  A,rques,  September  21.  Paris  attacked  by  Heniy  IV., 
October  31-November  1.  James  VI.  of  Scotland  marries  Anno 
of  Denmark,  November  24.       Patriarchate  of  Moscow  established. 

1590.  Battle  of  Ivry,  March  14.  Breda  recovered  by  Prince 
Maurice,  March.  Siege  of  Paris  by  Heni-y  IV.  May  7  ;  raised  by 
Parma,  September  9.  Urban  VII.  pope,  September  15  ;  thirteen 
days.  Gregory  XIV.  pope,  December  6.  Spenser's  Fatrie  Queene 
appears.  First  treatise  on  Decimal  Fractions,  by  Stevinus. 
Sidney's  A  rcadia. 

1591.  Spanish  garrison  in  Paris,  February  12.  Henry  IV.  con- 
demned by  the  Pope,  March  1.  Capture  of  Deventer  and  Zutphen 
by  Maurice,  May,  June.  Innocent  X.  pope,  Octobzr  29;  dies, 
December  30.  Siege  of  Rouen  by  Henry  IV!,  November.  Arago- 
nese  liberties  suppressed,  November.  Trinity  College,  Dublin » 
incorporated.  Earthquakes  in  the  Azores  lasting  twelve  days. 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  carries  on  Caiion's  business  after  his  death. 

1592.  Clement  Vlll.  pope,  January  20.  Rouen  relieved  by 
Parma,  AprU.  Death  of  Parnia,  December  3.  The  Falkland  Islands 
sighted  by  Davies.     Presbyterianism  estabUshed  in  Scotland 

1593.  Severe  acts  against  Puritans  and  Popish  recusants  ii» 
England,  February-Apnl.  Dreux  taken  by  Henry  IV.,  June  18. 
He  abjures  Protestantism,  July  25.  Gertruydenberg  taken  by  Prince 
Maurice.     Biith  of  Izaak  Walton  (died,  1683). 

1594.  Coronationof  HenrylV. atChartres, Febrtiary  27.  Heeoters 
Paris,  March  22.  Submission  of  the  Sorbonne,  Apiil.  Reduction  of 
Grcningen  by  Prince  Maurice,  July  22.  Brest  taken  from  Spaniards 
by  French  and  English,  November.  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Paris,  December  29.  Rebellion  of  'I'yrone  in  Ireland.  Hookci  » 
EccUsiatlical  PolUv  •Ajp^arx  Birth  -.f  Nicolas  Joossin  (died, 
1665). 
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1695.  Mohammed  III.  eultan,  January  17.  Henry  IV.  declares 
war  on  Spain,  January  17.  Absolution  of  Henry  IV.  by  the  pope, 
September  17.  Cambray  taken  by  Spaniards,  October  2.  Dutch 
East  India  Company  formed.     Dutch  Settlement  in  Java. 

1696.  Treaty  of  Folcmbrai  between  Henry  IV.  and  Mayenne, 
January,  puts  aa  end  to  the  League.  Calais  taken  by  Spaniards, 
April  17.  Peace  of  Tcusin,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  May  18. 
Alliance  of  England  and  France  against  Spain,  May  24.  Invasion 
of  Hungary  and  capture  of  Erlau  by  Mohammed  111.,  summer. 
Capture  of  Cadiz  by  English  and  Dutch  forces,  June  21.  Arch- 
Juke  Maximilian  defeated  by  Mohammed  III.  at  Kcresztes,  October 
24-26.  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  founded.  Birth  of 
Descartes  (died,  1650).     Spitzborgen  reached  by  Barentz. 

1697.  Victory  of  Prinoe  Maurice  over  the  Spaniards  at  Tumhout, 
January  22.  Amiens  taken  by  Archduke  Albert,  March  12,  and 
retaken  by  Henry  IV.",  September  15.  Thermometer  invented  by 
Galileo  before  this  year.     Bacon's  Essays  published. 

1598.  The  Edict  of  Nantes.  April  30.  Peace  of  Vervins  between 
France  and  Spain,  May  2.     Phihp  III.  king  of  Spain,  Sept.  13. 

1599.  Divorce  of  Henry  IV.  from  his  queen  Margaret,  February. 
Essex  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  March  12.  The 
Deccan  tributary  to  Akbar.  Imprisonment  of ,  Campanella 
(1599-1629).  Birth  of  Velazquez  (died,  1660).  Birth  of  Vandyck 
(died,  1641).  Sully  appointed  superintendent  of  finance  to  Henry 
IV.     Birth  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  April  25.     Birth  of  Blake. 

1600.  Giordano  Bruno  burnt  at  Rome,  February  17.  Prince 
Maurice  defeats  the  Spaniards  at  Nieuport,  July  2.  Henry  IV. 
declares  war  on  Savoy,  August.  Cowrie  conspiracy  in  Scotland, 
August  6.  Marriage  of  Henry  IV.  with  Mary  de'  Medici, 
December  9.  The  English  East  India  Company  chartered,  December 
31.  Birth  of  Calderon  (died,  1681).  General  symbols  in  algebra 
introduced  by  Vieta.  Zodiacal  light  seen  by  Tycho  Bi-ahe.  Wuliam 
Gilbert's  De  Magnele  published. 

1601.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Franco  and  Savoy,  January  17. 
Execution  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  February  25.  Siege  of  Ostend 
by  Archduke  Albert,  July  4.  Kinsale  occupied  by  Spaniards, 
September. 

1602.  Submission  of  Tyrone.  Execution  of  Marshal  Biron  at 
Paris,  July  29.  Chilture  and  maunfacture  of  silk  introduced  into 
France.     Birth  of  Mazarin.     Hamlet  published. 

1603.  Queen  Elizabeth  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  as  James  I.  of  England,  March  24.  Union  of  the  two 
crowns.  The  Millenary  Petition  of  the  Puritans  presented  to  the 
king,  April.  Ahmad  I.  sultan,  December.  The  Jesuits  recalled 
to  France.  Disputes  of  the  Gomarists  and  Armiuians  in  Holland. 
Chapman's  Hinds  of  Hmner  published  {Odysxy,  1614). 

1604.  Hampton  Court  Conferences  between  the  prelates  and  the 
Puritans,  January  14-16.  Treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
Spain,  August  18.  Surrender  of  Ostend  to  Spinola,  September  20. 
James  1.  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
October  24.  French  settlement  in  Canada.  Hooker's  Ecelesiaatical 
Polity  completed. 

1606.  Paul  V.  pope,  May  6.  The  "Falae  Demetrius"  crowned 
czar  of  Russia,  summer.  Death  of  Akbar,  October  13.  Jehangir 
succeeds  him.  Gunpowder  Plot ;  arrest  of  Guy  Fawkea,  November 
6.  Bacon's  Advanament  of  Learning  published.  Birth  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (died,  1682).  The  first  part  of  Doti  Quixote 
published.     The  Mercure  de  France,  first  French  periodical,  begun. 

1606.  Venice  laid  under  iuterdict  by  the  Pope,  April  17.  The 
Jesuits  expelled  from  Venice.  Peace  of  Sitvatorok  Iwtween  the 
emperor  and  the  sultan,  November  11.  Patent  for  colonization 
of  Virginia  granted.     Birth  of  Pierre  Corneille  (died,  1684). 

1607.  The  Spanish  fleet  at  Gibraltar  destroyed  by  the  Dutch, 
April  25.  Return  of  Halley'a  Comet  observed  by  Kepler.  Uuiver- 
sity  of  Giessen  founded. 

1608.  Hungary  ceded  by  Rudolph  II.  to  Archduke  Matthiaa, 
June  29.  "Trial  of  Arminius  at  the  Hague.  The  teleacopo  invented 
in  Holland.  Birth  of  Clarendon  (died,  1674).  Birth  of  Milton 
Idled,  1674).  Birth  of  Fuller  (died,  1661).  Reform  of  Port 
Royal  begun  by  Ang^liquo  Arnauld. 

1609.  Twelve  years  truce  between  S|>ain  and  the  Netherlands, 
March  29.  The  Protestant  Union  of  German  Princes  forme.1.  May 
4.  Catholic  League  organized,  July.  Religious  liberty  for  all  ai-cts 
conceded  by  the  emperor,  July  12.  Moscow  taken  by  the  Pole*. 
Siege  of  Smolensko  by  the  Poles,  November.  Two  edicU  of  Pbilin 
III.  for  eipuleionof  Moriscoes.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  discovered 
by  Simon  Marius,  December;  by  Galileo,  .laniiary  IfllO.  Kepler's 
I,aw8  (the  first  and  second)  published.  The  Bank  of  Amstcnlam 
founded. 

1610.  AssassinatiouofHenry  IV.byRavai!lac,Mfly]4.  LouisXlII. 
king  of  Franco  ;  regency  of  Mary  do  Medici.  Charter  for  cnloniia- 
rion  of  Newfoundland,  "May.  Hudson's  Bay  di.woven>d.  Wadliara 
College,  Oxford,  founded.  Phases  of  Vcnua  discovered  by  Galileo. 
Douay  Bible  published. 

1811.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  declares  war  oc  Sweden,  April. 
Matthias  king  of  Bohemia,  May  23  Surren.ler  of  Smolensko  to 
the  Poles,  July.     Gustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden,  November  ». 


The  plague  at  Constantinople.  Plantation  of  Uhiter.  1'ii-st  crif- 
tiou  of  barouets  in  England.  Sun-spots  discovered  by  Fabricius 
and  Galileo.  Congregation  of  the  Oiatoi-y  at  Paris  founded. 
Birth  of  Fairfax.  Birth  of  Tureune.  Authorized  Vernion  of  the 
Bible  published.     The  Charier  House,  Loudon,  incorporated. 

1612.  The  Great  Mogul  authorizes  English  faotories  at  Sural, 
Ahiuedabad,  &c.,  January  11.  Death  of  Emperor  Rudol]>h  II., 
January  20.  Matthias  elected,  June  13.  Death  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Walea,  November  6  (bom,  1593).  Birth  of  Leighton  (died,  1684). 
Birth  of  Samuel  Butler  (died,  1680).  The  pendulum  applied 
to  clock-work  by  Sauctoriue. 

1613.  Marriage  of  Elector  Palatine  with  Piincess  Elizabeth  of 
England,  February.  The  Romauolf  dynasty  in  Russia  founded, 
February.  The  New  River,  London,  completed,  Michaelmas.  Birth 
of  La  Rochefoucauld  (died,  1680).  Biith  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
(died,  1667).      Birth  of  Montrose. 

1614.  Revolt  of  Condo  terminated  by  Peace  of  Menehould,  May 
16.  Last  meeting  at  Paris  of  States-General  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, September  27.  Invention  of  Logarithms  by  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston  (died,  1617).  Birth  of  Henry  More  (died,  1687).  Raleigh's 
history  of  the  IForld  published.  University  of  Groningen 
founded. 

1615.  Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  lo  the  Great  Mogul,  January. 
The  Jews  again  expelled  from  France,  April.  Dentn  of  Arabella 
Stuart  in  the  Tower,  September  27.  Marriage  of  I^ouis  XIII. 
with  Anne  of  Austria,  and  of  Don  Philip  with  Elizabeth  of  France, 
November  26.     Birth  of  Baxter  (died,  1691). 

1616.  Death  of  Shakespeare,  April  23  (0  S.).  Death  of  Cervantes, 
April'23.  The  Cautionary  Towns  in  Holland  delivered  up  to  the 
Dutch  by  James  I.,  May  27.  Caiie  Horn  doubled  by  Le  Mairo  and 
Schouten.  Baffin's  Bay  discovered.  Circulation  of  the  blood  disco- 
vered by  Harvey  about  this  time.  Birth  of  John  Owen  (died, 
1683). 

1617.  Peace  of  Stolbowa  Iwtweeu  Sweden  and  Russia,  February. 
Bacon  appointed  lord-keeper,  March,  Raleigh  sails  for  Guiana, 
March.  Mustapha  I.  sultan.  Assassination  of  Marshal  d'Ancre 
at  Paris,  April  24.  The  (jueen-mother  banished  lo  Bloia,  May. 
Ferdinand  king  of  Bohemia,  June.  Execution  of  the  wife  of 
Marehal  d'Ancre,  July  8.      Birth  of  Cudworth  (died,  1688). 

1618.  Othman  II.  sultan,  February  26.  Arrest  of  Grorius  and 
Bamoveldt  by  States-General,  February.  The  "Book  of  Sports" 
promulgated  by  James  1.  May  24.  Archduke  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Hungary,  July  1.  Execution  of  Raleigh,  October  29.  The  ifuke 
of  Lerma  dismissed  from  office,  October.  Synod  of  Doit,  November 
13.  Revolution  in  Bohemia;  beginning  of  Thirty  Ycare'  War. 
Birth  of  Cowley  (dieil,  1667).  China  invaded  by  Mauch(xis  about 
this  time.  Kepler's  third  Law  aniionnced.  Cougi-egation  of  Saint- 
Maur  formed  in  France. 

1619.  Vanini  burnt  as  atheist  at  Toulouse,  Febraai-y  19.  Escape 
of  Mary  do'  Medici  from  Blois,  February  19.  Grotius  iroprisftut^!, 
and  Bameveldt  behesded.  May.  Dutch  and  English  trade  in  the 
East  Indies  regulated  by  treaty,  July  17.  Ferdinand  deposed  by 
States  of  Bohemia,  August  19  ,  elected  em|>eror,  August  28. 
Capture  of  Presburg  by  Bethlen  Gabor,  October  20.  Frederick, 
Elector  Palatine,  crowned  king  of  bohemia,  October  26.  Vienna 
besieged  by  Bethien  Gabor  and  the  Bohemians,  Deieuilwr. 
Batavia  built  by  the  Dutch.  Birth  of  Prince  Rui<ert.  Birth  of 
Colbert. 

1620.  Treaty  of  Ulm,  July  3.  Massacre  of  Proiettauts  in  the 
Valtelline,  July  19.  Bethlen  Gabor  king  of  Huoeary,  July 
Invasion  of  the  Palatinate  by  Spinola,  autumn.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathere  soil  in  the  "Mayflower"  from  Pelfl.  September  6,  »iiil 
land  in  New  England,  December  11.  Victory  of  the  Turks  at  Jaasy 
over  Oratiuni  and  the  Poles,  Soptemlier  20.  Battle  of  PrafUo, 
— the  elector  Fredenck  defeatcl.  November  8.  Baron's  Korum 
Or(7uimm  published.     Birth  of  Jobn  Evclj-n.  (died,  1706). 

1621.  Gregory  XV.   (JOpe,   February  9.      Inipeai  linient  of  I/)r>l 


Chancellor   Bacon,  March.     Philip  IV.   kiuc  of  Spain,   March  3J. 

•scapes  from  prisou,    March  21.        The    Protestant    Uutnii 

dissolved.  May.      Riga  taken  by  Gu-'tavus  Adolphus.  SVptember '.il. 


The  Engliah  Commons  claim  fi*edom  of  ili«cua»ion.  December  19 
Death  of  Cardinal  Bellsmiiiie  (boru,  l.'i42). 

1622.  Peace  of  Nikolsburg,  between  BetUleu  Gabor  and  the 
emperor,  Hungary  renounced  bv  the  former,  Jahimry  7  The 
English  ^Mrlismeut  dissolved.  Vebruary  9.  Shah  Ablias  takes 
Baghdad,  May  I.  Battle  of  Wimpfen.  May  «.  Otlmiaii  II. 
do|K)Bcd  and  Mustapha  restored,  May  19.  Siege  of  IVrgeii-oii-ZnoDi 
by  Spinola,  J  uue  to  October.  Heidelberg  surrendere  to  Tilly,  Sep- 
tember 15-19.  Richelieu  created  cardinal,  bepUiuWr  6.  Peace  of 
Monlpellier.  end  of  war  with  the  Hnguiimts,  Octobii  19.  Surreuder 
ol  Mannheim  to  Tillv,  Noviiulier  1.  The  hishopr  c  of  Paris  rained 
to  archbishopric.  Birth  of  Moliero  (died.  1873).  I'uttgregiUio  dt 
I^o}kigniuia  Fuie  inalituled  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XV. 

1623.  Joumev  of  Prince  Chirlea  of  Englnud  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  toMsdrid,  March  to  October.  The  Valtelline  occupied 
by  papal  tn>"ii«,  Msy.  Uriian  VIII.  nope,  August  6.  Tilly  defeats 
Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick  at  StedUoiin,  Augiot  ?.    The  Spanish 
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marriage-treaty  broken  off  by  England,  December.      Birth  of  Pascal 
(died,  1662)      Sliahoipcart's  Works,  the  first  folio,  published. 

16^4  Monopolies  declared  illegal  in  England,  February.  England 
declares  war  on  Spain,  March  10.  Richelieu  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Council,  April.  Treaty  of  Compiegne  between  France  and 
HoUaod,  June  20.  The  Valtelline  seized  by  the  French,  November. 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  founded.  Barbados,  first  English  settle- 
ment in  West  Indies.-  Burton's  .^Jwioinyo/JfcfamcAo/y  published. 
Lord  Herbert's  Tractatus  de  VeritaU.  Privilege  of  Sanctuary  in 
Englajid  abolished. 

1625.  Huguenot  insurrection  in  France,  January.  Charles  L  king 
of  England,  March  27.  Death  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  Apru 
23.  Charles  I.  marries  (by  proxy)  Henrietta  of  France,  May  11. 
Breda  taken  by  Spinola,  June  5.  English  expedition  against  Cadiz. 
Charles  I.  dissolves  the  parliament,  August  12.  Grotius  De  Jure 
Belli  ac  Pads  published. 

1626.  Impeachment  of  Buckingham,  Febmary.  Treaty  of  Mon9on 
between  France  and  Spain,  March  5.  Minden  taken  by  Tilly,  June 
9.  Charles  I.  dissolves  his  secoud  parliament,  June  15.  Edict  of 
Louis  XIII,  for  demolition  of  castles  in  France,  July  31.  Gottingen 
taken  by  Tilly,  August  11.  Battle  of  Lntter, — defeat  of  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark  by  Tilly,  August  27.  Birth  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
(died,  1696).     Birth  of  Robert  Boyle  (died,  1691). 

1627.  Siege  of  Rochelle  begun,  summer.  Expedition  of  Bucking- 
ham  to  Isle  of  Rhe,  July-October.  The  Eudolphine  Tables  com- 
pleted by  Kepler.     Birth  of  Bossnet  (died,  1704). 

1628.  Cromwell  sits  for  Huntingdon  in  third  parliament,  March. 
Petition  of  Right  presented  to  Charles  I.,  May  28  ;  passed,  June  7. 
Land  bishop  of  London,  July.  Assassination  of  Bucldnghani, 
August  23.  La  Rochelle  taken  by  Richelieu,  October  28.  Death 
<rf  Shah  Abbas,  December.  Siege  of  Stralsund  by  "Wallenstein. 
Birth  of  Bunyan  (died,  1688).     The  Taj  Mehal  built. 

1629.  Campaign  of  Louis  XIII.  against  duke  of  Savoy,  January 
to  June.  Edict  of  Restitution  published  by  the  emperor,  March 
6.     Third  parliament  of  Chailes  I.  dissolvetj,  March  10.     Charter 

f  ■anted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  company,  March.  Peace  between 
ngland  and  France,  April.  Peace  of  l.iibeck,  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Denmark,  May  22.  Montauban  reduced,  August. 
Richelieu  first  minister  of  state,  November.  Birth  of  Huygbens 
(died,  1695). 

1630.  Richelieu  invades  Italy,  February.  Gnstavua  Adolphus 
enters  Germany,  June.  Mantua  surprised  by  Imperialists,  July  17. 
Wallenstein  deprived  of  his  command,  August.  Death  of  Spinola, 
September  25.  Birth  of  Isaac  Barrow  (died,  1677).  Birth  of 
Tillotson  (died,  1694).     The  Slide  Rule  invented  by  Oughtred. 

1631.  Treaty  of  Bemwald,— alliance  of  France  and  Sweden  agaitost 
the  emperor,  January  23.  Magdeburg  besieged  by  Tilly,  March  ; 
stormed  and  sacked.  May  20-22.  Treaty  of  Chierasco  condnded, 
April  6.  Gustavus  concludes  a  treaty  with  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
June  11.  Battle  of  Leipsic.^victory  of  Gustavus  over  Tilly,  Sep- 
tember 7.  March  of  Gustavus  to  tbe  Rhine,  September  to  Christ- 
mas. Mentztalcen,  December  13.  Wallenstein  recalled,  December. 
Great  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Description  of  the  Vernier  published 
by-  the  inventor.  Transit  of  Mercury  first  observed,  by  Gasseudi. 
Birth  of  Dryden  (died,  1700). 

1632.  Lorraine  subject  to  France  by  treaty  of  Vic,  signed 
January  6.  Passage  of  the  Lech  by  the  Swedes,  Tilly  wounded, 
April,  5.  Death  of  TUly,  April  6.  Munich  entered  by  Gustavus, 
May  17.  Nuremberg  seized  by  Gustavus.  Siege  and  capture  of 
Macstricht  by  Prince  Frederick  Henry;  August.  Schomberg  defeats 
Montmorency  at  Casteluaudary,  September  1.  E.f  ecution  of  Mont- 
morency, October  30.  Battle  of  Liitzen,  victory  and  death  of 
Gustavus,  November  16.  Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  Regency 
of  Oxenstiem.  Biitli  of  John  Locke  (died,  1704).  Birth  of 
Spinoza  (died,  1677).  Birth  of  Puffendorf  (died,  1694).  Birth  of 
Wren  (died,  1723). 

1633.  Union  of  Hcilbronn,  April  9.  Coronation  of  Charles  I. 
in  Scotland,  June  18.  Laud  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  August. 
Nancy  besieged  and  taken  by  and  ultimately  ceded  to  Louis  Xlll., 
September  20.  The  Book  of  Sports  repnblislied  by  Charles  I., 
October.  Ratisbou  taken  by  Duke  Bemhard,  November.  PrjTine 
fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned,  for  his  Histrio-mastyx.  Galileo 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition. 

1634.  Lorraine  annexed  to  France ;  Parliament  of  Austrasia 
established  at  Metz.  Wallenstein  assassinated,  February  25.  Urbain 
Grandier  burnt  on  charge  of  witchcraft,  August  18.  Battle^  of 
Nordlingea, — victory  of  Imperialists  over  the  Swedes,  September  6. 
Writ  of  ship-iLoney  issued  by  Charles  I.  Treaty  between  the  French 
and  the  Swedes,  November.  Siege  of  Heidelberg  by  Imperialists  ; 
raised  by  the  F.-ench,  December.  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
founded  by  St  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  Ammergau  Passion  Play  insti- 
tuted. 

1635.  Philippsburg  taken  by  Imperialists,  January,  Alliance 
between  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  February.  Treves  surprised  by 
Spaniards,  and  elector  taken  prisoner,  March  26.  Franco  declares 
war  on  Spain,  May  10.  Peace  of  Prague,  between  the  emperor  and 
tJie  elector  of  Sixoov.  Mav  3n,     The  French   Academy  founded  by 


Richclien.  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  adopted  by  Irish 
Chnrch.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  founded.  Norwood 
measures  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  England. 

1636.  John  Hampden  resists  the  imposition  erf  ship-money. 
University  of  Utrecht  founded.  Birth  of  Boileau  (died,  1711). 
Harvard  College,  U.S.,  founded. 

1637.  Ferdinand  III.  emperor,  Feb.  IS.  Tiial  of  Hampden, 
June  12.  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton  condemned  by  Star 
Chamber,  Jun«  14  Decree  of  Star  Chamber  for  regulation  of 
printing,  July  1.  Book  of  Canons  and  Common  Prayer  issued  for 
Scotland  ;  durtorbaucee  on  its  introduction  at  Edinburgh,  July  23. 
Dascartes'a  Discours  de  la  Melhoie  published.  Death  of  Nicholas 
Ferrar  (bom,  1593). 

16S8.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  Scots  published, 
March  1.  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow  abolislies  Episcopacy, 
November,  December.  Siege  and  capture  of  Breisach  by  Bemlard, 
December  17.  Baghdad  taken  by  the  Turks,  December  25.  Cyrillus 
Lucaris  (patriarch  of  Constantinople)  put  to  death.  Birth  o 
JIalebranche  (died,  1715).  Chillingworth's  Religion  of  Frotia- 
tants  published. 

1639.  The  Scots  take  up  arms,  January.  Lesley  takes  posses> 
sion  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  March  23.  Pacification  of  Berwick,  Jnnt 
18.  Admiral  Tromp  defeats  Spanish  Fleet  in  the  Downs,  October 
11-12.  Birtli  of  Racine  (died,  1699)  Tranat  of  Venus  first 
observed  by  Horrox  and  Crabtree. 

1640.  The  Short  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  meets,  April  IS  ; 
dissolved.  May  5.  Revolt  of  Catalonia,  June.  Newcastle  occu- 
pied by  Scots,  Angnst  27.  Turin  invested  by  the  French,  May  ; 
surrenders,  September  24.  Last  sitting  of  High  Commission  Com  t, 
October  22.  The  Long  Parliament  meets,  November  3.  Impeach- 
ment of  Strafford,  November  11.  Independence  of  Portugal  recovered ; 
John  duke  of  Braganza  proclaimed  king,  December  1.  Frederick 
AVilliam,  the  "  Great  Elector"  of  Brandenburg,  December  1.  Treaty 
between  France  and  the  Catalans,  December  16.  Jansenius  pub- 
lishes his  Augustiniis.  Peruvian  bark  introdnecd  into  Europe. 
Micrometer  ifented  by  Gascoignc. 

•  1641.  Union  of  Catalonia  with  France,  January  28.  Ibrahim 
I.  Bultan,  February.  Archbishop  Laud  sent  to  the  Tower,  March 
1.  Trial  of  Strafford,  March  22 ;  he  is  beheaded.  May  12.  Abolition 
of  the  Star  Chamber.  Visit  of  Charles  I.  to  Scotland,  Angnst  to 
November.  Irish  Rebellion,  massacre  of  Protestants,  October  23. 
The  Grand  Remonstrance  presented  to  Charles  I.,  December  1. 
The  terms  "Roundheads"  and  "Cavaliers"  come  into  nse.  Malacca 
taken  by  the  Dutch.     The  Meditationes  of  Descartes  published. 

1'642.  Attempted  arrest  of  the  five  members  by  Charles  I., 
January  4.  Death  of  Mary  de'  Medici,  July  8.  Charles  I.  sets  up 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  August  22.  Perpignan  surrenders  to 
the  French,  September  9.  Execution  of  Cinq-Mars  for  conspiracy, 
September  12.  Roussillon  taken  possession  of  by  France.  Battle 
of  Leipsic, — victory  of  Swedes  over  Imperialists,  October  13.  Battla 
of  Edgehill,  October  23.  Oxford  occupied  by  Charles  I. ,  October  26. 
Death  of  Richelieu,  December  4.  Mazarin  first  minister.  New 
Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  discovered  by  Tasman.  Calculat- 
ing machine  invented  by  Pascal.     Birth  of  Newton  (died,  1727). 

1643.  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  May  14  ;  regency  of  Ann* 
of  Austria.  Battle  of  Eocroi,  May  l9.  Death  of  Hamiidon,  June 
24.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  meets  at 'Westminster,  July  1.  Bristol 
surrenders  to  Prince  Rupert,  July  27.  Opening  of  Congress  of 
Munster,  July.  Thiouville  recovered  by  the  French,  August  10. 
Siege  of  Gloucester  by  Charles  I.,  August-September.  Battle  of 
Newbury,  death  of  lord  Falkland,  September  20.  The  Covenant 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  Assembly  of  Divines,  Sep- 
tember 25.  Philip  IV  drives  the  French  from  Aragon,  November. 
The  barometer  invented  by  Torricelli.  Birth  of  Bishop  Burnet 
(died,  1715).  First  volume  of  the  Acta  Sancttrum,  by  Bollaudus 
and  Henschen,  published. 

1644.  The  Swedes  under  Torstenson  invade  Denmark,  January 
16.  The  Scots  enter  England,  January.  Trial  of  Archbishop  Land, 
March-November.  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  July  2.  Graveliiics 
taken  by  the  French,  July  28.  Battle  of  Freiburg,  August  3-5. 
Philippsburg  besieged  by  the  French ;  taken,  September  9. 
Sack  of  Aberdeen  by  Jlontrose,  September  13-16.  Second  battle 
of  Newbury,  October  27.  Christina  assumes  government  of  Swedeu, 
December  18.  Conquest  of  China  by  the  ManchoLis.  Milton's 
Arcopagilica  published.     Birth  of  William  Penn  (died,  1718). 

1645.  Archbishop  Laud  beheaded,  January  1 0.  '  Turenne  defeated 
by  General  Merci  at  Mariendal,  May  5.  Battle  of  Naseby,  June  14. 
Alexis  czar  of  Russia,  July  13.  Peace  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, August  14.  Bristol  surrendered  by  Prince  Rupert,  Septem- 
ber 10.  Lesley  defeats  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  September  13. 
Capture  of  Treves  by  Tureune,  November  9.  Death  of  Olivarcj 
(born,  1587). 

1646.  Charles  I.  surrenders  to  the  Scots,  May  5.  Surrender  of 
Oxford  to  the  Parliament,  June  24.  Dunkirk  taken  by  the  Fr«ncli, 
October  12.     Birth  of  Leibnitz  (died,  1716). 

1647.  Charles  I.  ^ven  up  by  the  Scots  to  the  Parliament, 
January  30.     Treaty  ot  Ulm  between  France  and  Bavaria,  March. 
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ftuirendw  of  HarWh  Ca.<!Ue,  tho  U«t  royal  i»st,  March  30. 
Charles  1.  seized  at  flolml.y  House.  June  4.  Masauiello  beads 
revolt  a  Naples,  July  7.  fteatli  if  Wnco  Frederick  Henry  of 
Oraiice.  Occumlicu  of  Loudon  by  the  army,  August  6.  Anotbcr 
insai?ectiou  at  Naploa,  August  21.     Geoii^  *"°\''5,fi'"1,"'- '^>C 

1648.  Treaty  of  Muustcr  betwecu  SiMin  and  tbe  Uuitea  rro- 
vinccs,  rocORuLriur-iudcpendeucc  of  the  latter,  Jai.uarj'  30.  Koyaust 
•revolt  in  England,'  I'el.mary.  Tortosa  atonned  hy  MarBlial  fechom- 
l.erK,  July  12.  liattU-  of  I'reaton,  Aumst  17.  15aUle  of  i^^»<- 
victoiy  <rf  vriuco  of  Condi  over  Aroliduke  Uopold,  Anrast  20 
The  war  of  the  Kronde  begins.  August  27.  Fn.rfM  Ukes  Colcnester, 
August  23.  Tlio  Peace  of  Westphalia;  close  of  the  Thirty  \ ears 
Wiu-,  October  24.  "Pride's  Purgi-,"  IXtcinbcr  6.  The  K'lrap 
Tarliament.  The  pressure  of  tlic  atmosphere  deraonatratea  ny 
rascal's  experiuient  on  the  Put  dc  Dume,  September  19. 

1649.  Execution  "f  Charles  1,  January  30.  Blocka<le  of  Pans  by 
Cond^,  January.  Charles  11.  proclaimed  at  F/liiiburgh,  Febrnary 
«>  England  ileclaied  ft  Couunou wealth,  ilay  19.  Mohammed  1 V . 
eultan,  July  28.  CromwcU  storms  Drogbe<U,  Septtmber  12,  ana 
Wcrfonl,  October  9.     Aliltou's  EikotwklasUs  published.        _ 

1660.  Eebellion  of  llontrose,  January.  Arrest  of  the  pnnces  o£ 
<;ondt  Conti,  and  Longueville,  January  18.  lixccution  of  Montr<»e, 
May  21.  Victory  of  CromwcU  over  Lesley  at  Duubar,  September 
3.  Surreader  of  Edinburgh  C'ast.le,  December.  Battle  of  Rethel, 
December  15  Capo  Town  founded  by  the  Dut4;h.  Milton  s 
Defcasio  Populi  Amjlicani  published.  First  cermanent  setUement 
«n  CaroUna.     Birtli  of  Marlborough.  ,,,.,,,       t  „,.or^ 

1651  The  States  of  Hollaud  nbolub  office  of  stadtholdcr,  January. 
Condi  and  the  other  princes  liberated,  February.  Jlazann  in 
exUc.  March.  Catholic  and  Protestant  leagues  formed  in  Germany, 
spring.  Chariot  invades  Englaud,  August.  Monk  storms  Dundee, 
Septemher  1.  Victory  of  Cromwell  over  Charles  at  Worcester, 
Septembers.  FUght  of  Charles  to  France.  October.  Navigation 
Act  passed  by  English  Parliament,  October  9.  Cajiitulation  of 
Limenck  to  Ireton,  October  27.  Death  of  I"--^'"".  ^''^'^S:';:!!;^f 
Great  inundation  in  Holland  from  buisting  of  dyke  ^'^  j[ 
Fenelon  (died,  1715).  Hobbes's  Leviathan  pubUshed.  Taylors 
Bo'.ti  Living  and  JIo!;/  Di/ing.  t  j  i,„ 

1662.  Return  of  Mazarin  to  power,  January.  Amnesty  granted  by 
laiglish  Parliament.  February  24.  War  between  ^'"S^  ""d 
Dutch  begins.  May.  Irish  Eebellion  suppressed  by  May  Battle 
«£  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  Paris,  July  2.  England  .kchires  war 
on  the  Dutch,  July  8.  Mazarin  again  reUres,  Augnst  Surrender  of 
Dunkirk  to  Spanianis,  September  18  Victory  of  Blake  and  Penn 
over  the  Dutch.  SeptemVr  28.  Catalopia  rjumted  to  Spain 
Victory  of   Van  Tiomp,   November  28.     The  Libcrum  Veto  first 

''f65'3.^Rlturn  of  Mazarin  to  power.  Febru'iiyS.  Victory  of  make 
aver  Van  Tromp  off  Portland,  Febninry  18  19  20.  Em.uUiou  of 
"Tlie  Rump"  by  Cromwell,  Aoril  20.  Barebouess  Pariianioia 
aieeta  July  4  Blake  destroys  tVe  Dutch  lleet  at  the  TexeU  July 
81.  cZwen  made  Lord  Protector,  December  J«-  ,^\»^^etween 
CafhoUc  and  Protestnnt  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Walton  s  Comvldf 
Angler  published      John  de  Witt  grand  p<TisionarT  of  HoUand 

1664  Peace  concluded  between  England  and  Holland,  Apnl  6. 
ecXdd:claredincon.oratedwith  Englaijd,  Apn^^^^^^ 
of  Louis  XIV.,  June  7.  Abdicat.ou  of  ChnMina  of  Sw«ien.  J"ne 
?6.  Turenne 'relieves  Arras,  besieged  by  Spaniards,  Aug^t  25^ 
First  parliament  of  the  Protector  rneet^  September  4.  The  Ussack. 
inder  protection  of  Russia.  War  between  U.issia  ""-l /"'^''«' 
wUch  fasts  thirteen  years,  begins  SeptemK-r  M«»™?  ""'^a^'' "] 
,PTO9idency.  Milton's -Second  Defence  oj  the  PropUtf  England 
puUshed."^  Air-pump  invented  by  Otto  von  GueneCo 
^  1655.  Cromwell  dissolves  the  parliamen  ,  January  fl-  A  ^^ 
ander  VII  pope,  April  7.  Jamaica  taken  by  Penn  and  V™*''  ». 
May  6romwe  1  aisisU  the  Vaudois,  June.  Invasion  of  /'"'''"J  •? 
Kay.     '•'•V'"       q„„i,,n     Jnlv       Treaty   of   allianeo   Iwtween    the 

issi-s;' J..r".s  rxc '  s  "sf  ;= 

^W..  published.       Harrington's  ft.^-u..     Conquest-  of  the 
r>uteh  in  Cevlon.     General  PostOine.^,  lx>ndoD,  .stabli.hed. 

1657  Attempt  to  assassinate  Ommwell,  Januar>- 19  CromweU 
«,"ludes  treTt^with  France,  M^h  23.  l^"""""  .^T  »'^.^;; 
^  a»«iVn  spnriB.  Death  of  tbt  Emperor  Jirdinand  111.,  Apri 
'i  SSe  deTtVo^s  the  Spanish  t^asnrc  ships  at  Santa  Cniz.  Ai.ril 
*  ^^m.ell  Te^cUnes  tbT  Ht'e  rf  king.  May  S^  Treaty  of  \  ehfau 
-•VteiX.  .w     Manlvke  taken  iy  the  EiigUab  aud  Ireuch,  Sept- 
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ember  23.  Walton's  BibUn.  Polygli^ta  published.  Seflectiug 
teJescoi*   construelcd    by    Gregory.      Birth  of  FouteueUe    (died. 

' '  1 C58.  Pas.sage  of  Charles  X.  over  the  LilUe  Belt  on  the  ice  Januanr 
30-31  :overtheGr«atBelt,Fel«TJar)-5-10.  Treaty  of  RoeskihU.KncI, 
JlarchS.  Battleofthe  Dunes.  Jime  14.  Dunkirk  taken  by  lureiiue, 
Jnne  17.  and  deUveied  over  to  the  £n«Ush.  Leopold  I.  eniieior, 
July  1 8.  Charles  X.  renews  war  with  Denmark,  August  A"™"?- 
iclK  dethrones  and  succeeds  hisfatherShahJehaa,  August  20.  Death 
of  Cromwell,  September  3.  Richard  CromweU  named  protector^ 
Siege  of  CoiMiuliagen  by  Charles  X.  begun,  Sei.temfe^r.  Surrender  ol 
•rhom  to  the  PolS,  December  21.    festival  o{  the  Sons  of  the  Clerg)- 

""l659!^Bctirement  of  Ridmid  CromweU,  May  25.  First  Conven- 
tion of  the  Hague  signed.  May;  «.cond,  /uly;  third  August. 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spam,  eoncluded,  ^o^^^- 
ber  7.     De  Ruyter  defeats  the  Swedes  near  Nyeborg,  ^ovcmbc^  14. 

and  takes  Nyeborg.  .     .      ,       _  ,  o      i-n.»,i„.  Yl 

1660.  General  Monk  occupies  London,  February  8.  Lbarles  Ai. 
king  of  Sweden,  February  13.  Peace  of  Oliva  May  3.  Cha»<^5  "• 
of  Enghmd  proclaimed.  May  8.  Entry  of  Hiarles  uito  London, 
May  29.  Treaty  of  Copenhagen,  June  6.  Mamage  of  Louis  il  V . 
with  the  Infanta,  June  9.  ^e  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  founded. 
Episcopacy  restored  in  England.  Navigation  Act  re-enacted.  1  be 
crlwn  If  Denmark  made  hereditary.  Taylor's  i>«rfor/)u*ita»<iii»> 
pubUshcd.  Birth  of  Sir  Hans  Sh>aue  (died,  17531.  Death  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  (bom.  1577).  „    r,     i  i  ,j 

166L  Exhumation  of  the  bodies  of  (.-romweU,  Bradshaw,  aiid 
Ireton,  Jannanr  30.  Dcatli  of  Mazarin,  March  9  New  charter 
granted  to  Eastlndia  Companjr.  AprU  3.  Savoy  Conferences  between 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  divines,  AprU  15  to  July  25.  J.^- 
tion  of  the  marquis  of  ArgyU,  May  27.  Peace  cf  Kardis,  between 
Russia  and  Swe3eu,  July  1.  Treaty  between  Dutch  and  Fortune 
respectiug  Brazil,  August.  Episconacy  restored  in  Scotland  Dec- 
emier.  The  Corporation  Act  passel  Birth  of  Defoe  (died  1781). 
1662.  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  by  English  Parliament,  May  19. 
Licensing  Act  (books).  Jlaniago  of  Clmries  II.  with  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  May  20.  ExecuUon  of  Vane,  June  14.  Duke  ol 
Ormond  viceroy  of  Ireland.  Nonconformist  clergy  driven  out  oi 
the  Church  by  Act  of  Uniformity,  St  Bartholomew  s  day,  August 
34.  Dunkirk  sold  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  given  up,  ^o^™.^"'-  ,^°*' 
of  Langnedoc  projected  by  Riquet.     Birth  of  Bentley  (died.  1742). 

1668  Ini-asion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks,  spring.  Carolina 
grauted  by  Charles  II.  to  ClamidoB,  Mouk,  and  others.  I  be 
fteani-enguie  suggested  by  Maiijuis  of  Worcester  in  hm  Century  or 
Inventions.  The  Academy  of  Insciiptions,  Pans,  found^.  Guineas 
first  coined  in  England.  Birth  of  Prince  Engeoe.  First  part  oi 
Butler's  Hudibras  published  (completed,  1678).  Lord  Herbert  8  De 
Jteligione  Oentilium.  t^  v      _  o.i 

1664  Treaty  of  llsa  between  the  Pope  and  France,  February  22. 
Second  war  between  the  English  and  Dutch  begins.  Battle  rf  St 
Ootthard,  —victory  of  Monteeucnli  over  the  Turks,  Angnst  1 .  l^eaty 
betwwn  the  emperor  and  the  Porte,  August  10.  The  Convenhcl. 
Art  passed.  The  French  East  India  Conipauy  established.  Thf 
iUhratta  chief  Sivajee  atUcl-s  Surat.  The  Binomial  TheorenJ 
discovered  by  Newton.     Palace  of  Versailles  b^^ 

1686  England  declares  war  against  the  Dutch,  February  r.' 
Battleof  Solebav,  June  3.  Battle  of  ViUaviciosa,  June  17.  Chnyle.- 
II  king  of  Spain.  The  Gwat  Plague  in  London.  The  Fivc-Mile 
Act  pa«.sed.  The  London  Qavtie  cstabUslied.  John  Sobieski  graud 
mnrslial  of  Pohmd.  „     ,      ,     ,  ,,      ^ 

1666.  Louis  .\1V.  declares  var  on  Englaud.  January  16.  Sea- 
fieht  iK-tw  eeu  English  and  Dutch  in  the  Downs.  June  1-4.  The 
Dut/'h"  def^tod  off  the  North  Fotehuid,  Julv  26.  Great  Fire  o 
London,  SepUmU'r  2-fi.  I'hc  Covenauteni  defeated  at  the  Pentlau  1 
Hills    November  28.     AcadeiuT  of  Sei.neea,  Paris,  founded. 

1667  Lonis  XIV,  invades  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  May.  Dc 
Rayter' sails  up  Uie  Thames,  Jnne-July.  Clement  IX.  pone.  June 
20  Peace  of  Breda,  end  of  second  Dutch  war,  July  21.  Clarendi^u 
dismissed  by  Charbs  11.,  August  30.  The  "Cabal  "  ministry  formed, 
September."  Impeachment  of  (.'larendon  by  the  Commons,  Noveiu 
ber.  /'iir.irfijr  Lost  published.  Morland's  calcuUting  maetiiu: 
invental.      Birth  of  Swift  (died,  1746). 

Ifi68  Secret  tnsaty  betivren  Louis  XIV.  and  the  emperor  cob 
eluded  January.  The  Triple  Alliance  U'tween  England  and  the 
Ncthei'lMiuls.  aftonvanls  joined  by  Sweden,  npunst  France,  Jaimary 
2.')  April  2.^1  Peace  between  Spain  and  Portupil,  February  13. 
CoiKiuest  of  Franehe  Comt*  by  Louis  XIV.,  Febmary.  Pea.e  ol 
Aix-ta-Chaiiclle,  May  2.  Charles  11.  obtains  pension  from  Louis 
.\1V.  Island  of  Bombav  granted  by  (.'liarlcs  II.  to  Eastjudia 
Comiwinv.      Birth  of  Bo.rfiaave  (lUcd,  1738).  .,.,-.     i 

Iti'.i.  Eruption  of  Etna,  Mareh.  C'n.idia  surrendered  to  thoTurks, 
September  16.  Liwke  draws  up  constitution  for  Carolina.  Phos- 
phoros  discovered  by  Brandt  Reflecting  telescope  constructed  by 
Newton.     D.alh  ..f  Rembrandt  (bom,  1606). 

1670.  Clement  .\.  i>o]x-,  Ajiril  29.  Seizure  of  Lorraine  by  Louis, 
September.     Second  Couveuliclo  Act  (uisaed.     Hudson's  Bay  Com  • 
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Iiany  incorporated.  Treaty  lictweon  France  and  England,  respecting 
K.illand,  December  31.  Walton's  Liva  published.  Spener  begins 
to  hold  his  Collegia  PietcUis  (origin  of  Pietism).  Spinoza's  Tract- 
»IU3  Ihiologi/xi-polUicm  published. 

1671.  The  island  of  St  Thomas  taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes. 
Tfvjity  of  alliance  between  Spain  and  the  Dutch  concluded,  Decem- 
ber.    ParaAist  Regained  and  Samson  Agonislis  published. 

1G72.  Public  treaty  between  France  and  England,  February  12 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  to  Nonconformists  issued  by  Charles  II., 
March  15.  England  and  France  declare  war  on  the  Dutch,  March- 
April.  Treaty  of  Stockholm  between  France  and  Sweden,  April. 
Conquest  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV.,  May-June.  Battle  of  South- 
wold  Bay,  May  28.  "The  office  of  stadtholder  restored  ;  'William 
of  Orange  appointed,  July  8.  Massacre  of  the  brothers  De  Witt, 
at  the  Hague,  August  20.  Birth  of  Addison  (died,  1719).  Birth 
of  Muraton  (died,  1750). 

1673.  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  withdrawn.  May  8.  Treaty 
of  peace  between  France  and  elector  of  Brandenburg,  June  16. 
Maestricht  trjjen  by  Louis,  June  30.  Alliance  of  the  Dutch  with 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  August  30.  Treves  taken  by 
■Vanban,  September  8.  Bonn  taken  by  William  of  Orange,  Novem- 
ber 4-12.  'The  French  evacuate  Holland,  winter.  John  Sobieski 
defeats  the  Turks,  November  10.     Test  Act  passed. 

1674.  Peace  between  England  and  Holland,  February  9.  John 
Sobieski  king  of  Poland,  Jlay  21.  Reconquest  of  Franche  Comte  by 
Louis  XIV.,  May-Iune.  The  Emperor  Leopold  deelares  war  on 
France,  June.  The  Palatinate  ravaged  by  the  French,  June. 
Revolt  at  Messina,  summer.  Cond^  defeats  the  prince  of  Orange 
at  Senef,  August  11.  Turenne  defeats  Imperialists  at  Entzheim, 
October  4.  t'irst  French  settlement  in  the  East  Indies  (Pondi- 
cherry).     Birth  of  Isaac  Watts  (died,  1748). 

1675.  Battle  of  Tiirkheim,  Turenne  drives  Imperialists  out  of 
Alsace,  January  5.  Invasion  of  Brandenburg  by  Swedes,  spring. 
The  elector  defeats  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin,  June  28.  Conferences 
of  Nimeguen  open,  July.  Turenne  killed  at  Sassbach,  July  27. 
Velocity  of  light  discovered  by  Roemer.  St  Paul's  Cathedral  begun 
by  Wren  (completed,  1710).  Greenwich  Observatory  founded. 
Flamsteed  astrononier  royal  (died,  1719).  Spiritual  Guide  of 
Miguel  Molinos  published. 

1676.  Feodor  11.  (or  III.)  czar  of  Russia,  February  8.  Secret 
treaty  between  Louis  and  Charles  II.  for  annual  pension  signed, 
February  17.  DeathofDe  Ruyter  at  Syracuse,  April  29.  Maestricht 
invested  by  prince  of  Orange,  July  8;  the  siege  raised,  August  27. 
Innocent  XL  pope,  September  21.  Differential  thermometer 
invented  by  Sturm.  Birth  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (died,  1745). 
Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Tnte  Ohristian  i)trtni^y  published. 

1677.  The  French  defeat  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Caasel,  April  11. 
Marriage  of  the  prinee  with  Mary,  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York. 
Novemoer  4.  The  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Clergy  incorporated. 
Spinoza's  Ethica  published. 

1678.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Charles  11.  and  the  Dutch, 
January  26.  Another  -secret  treaty  between  Charles  and  Louis 
signed.  May  17.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  between  France  and  Holland, 
August  10.  Accessionof  Spain,  September  17.  Invention  of  Popish 
Plot  by  Titus  Gates,  August  13.  First  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  begins  (lasts  till  1682).  Revolt  of  Hungarians  under  Count 
Tekeli.  Polarization  of  light  observed  by  Huyghens.  First  part  of 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  published  (second,  1684). '  Birth  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  (died,  1751). 

1679.  Charles  II.  dissolves  the  parliament,  January  24.  Peace 
between '  Franc«  and  the  emperor,  February  5.  Assf  "sination  of 
Archbishop  Sharp  of  St  Andrews,  May  3.  Duke  ot  Monmouth 
defeats  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  June  22.  Treaty  of 
St  Germain-en- Lay e,  between  France,  Sweden,  and  the  elector  ot 
Brandenburg,  June  29.  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  between  France 
ond  Denmark,  September  2.  "Treaty  of  Lunden  between  Denmark 
und  Sweden,  September  26.  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed.  The  terms 
"  Wliig  "  and  "  Toiy  "  come  into  use.  Death  of  Cardinal  de  Retz 
(bom,  1614). 

1680.  Execution  of  Lord  Stafford,  December  29.  "fhS  Swedish 
crown  made  absolute.     A  great  comet  excites  alarm  in  Europe. 

1681.  Pennsylvania  granted  to  William  Penn,  March  4.  Stras- 
bnrg  seized  by  Louis  XIV.,  September  30.  Saaftesbury  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  July-November.  Bossuet's  Discours  sur 
I'Histoire  Univcrselle  published.  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitovhel 
published  (1681-2).     Birth  of  Young  the  poet  (died,  1765). 

10S2.  Ivan  V.  and  Peter  I.  (the  Great)  joint  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  June  25.  Bombardment  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  August 
and  September.     Chelsea  Hospital  founded. 

16S3.  Death  of  Shaftesbury,  January  21.  Alliauce  of  Warsaw 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Poland,  March  31.  London 
deprived  of  its  charters  by  Charles  II.,  June  12.  The  Ryehouse  plot 
discovered.  June.  Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks  under  Kara  Mus- 
tapha,  July  14.  Execution  of  Lord  William  Russell,  July  ^1.  John 
SoDieski  defeats  the  Turks  and  relieves  Vienna,  September  12.  The 
French  invade  the  Netherlands  and  take  Courtray  and  Dixmuyde, 
November.     Execution  of  Algernon  Sidney,  December  7.    Execution 


of  Kara  Mustapha,  December  25.     The  great  frost  of  thirteen  weeks 
in  England.      Birth  of  Conyera  Middleton  (died,  1750). 

1684.  Oudenarde  bombarded  by  the  French,  March.  Genoa  bom- 
barded by  the  French,  May.  Luxembourg  taken  by  Marshal  C'requi, 
June  4.  The  Holy  League  against  the  Turks  formed.  Persecution 
of  Huguenots;  the  dragonnades  ordered  by  Louvois.  Truce  of 
Ratisbon,  August  15.  Siamese  embassy  received  by  Louis.  Differen- 
tial calculus  invented  by  Leibnitz.     Birth  of  Berkeley  (died,  1763). 

1685.  James  II.  king  ot  England,  February  6.  Graham  of 
Claverhouse  persecutes  the  Covenanters,  spring.  Insurrection  of 
Argyll  in  Scotland,  May.  The  doge  of  Genoa  submits  to  Louis,  at 
Paris,  May  15.  Insurrection  of  the  duke  ot  Monmouth,  June.  Trial 
and  imprisonment  of  Baxter,  June.  Earl  of  Argyll  executed, 
June  30.  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  July  6.  Monmouth  beheaded,  July 
15.  The  "  Bloody  Assizes"  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Campaign  of  Imperialists  against  Turks  in  Hungary.  Revo- 
cation of  Edict  ot  Nantes,  October  22.  Molinos,  founder  of  the 
Quietists,  an^sted,  and  his  Spiritual  (Jui't^e  condemned  by  the  Inqui- 
sition.     Birth  of  Handel  (died,  1759). 

1686.  James  II.  dispenses  with  the  Test  Act.  League  ot  Augs- 
burg against  France,  July  9.  Mass  publicly  celebrated  at  Oxford, 
August.  Capture  ot  Buda  by  Imperialists,  September  2.  Conquests 
of  Venetians  in  the  Morea.  School  of  Saint-Cyr  founded.  Death 
of  Maimbourg  (born,  1620). 

1687.  Tyrconnel  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  Januarj.  Declarations 
of  Indulgence  by  James  II.,  February  and  April.  Reception  of 
papal  nuncio  by  James,  July  3.  Battle  of  Mohacz,  August  12. 
Athens  surrendered  to  Venetians,  September  29.  The  kingdom  ot 
Hungary  made  hereditary  in  house  of  Austria, October.  Soliman  III. 
sultan,  November  9.  Jlazeppa  hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  Kewton's 
Principia  published.  La  Bruytre's  CaracUres.  Dryden's  Tfle 
Hind  and  the  Panther. 

1688.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  James  II.,  April  25.  Trial 
of  the  seven  bishops,  June.  Belgrade  taken  by  t)ie  Imperialists, 
September  6.  Louis  declares  war  on  the  empire,!  September  24. 
Avignon  seized  by  the  French,  October.  The  pope  excommunicates 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  Landing  of  William,  prince  ot  Orange,  at 
Torbay,  November  5.  Louis  declares  war  on  the  Netherlands,  Nov- 
ember 26.  The  English  Revolution.  Flight  of  James  II.,  Decem- 
ber 11.  Birth  of  Pope  (died,  1744).  Birth  of  Nadir  Shah. 
Bossuet's  Hisloire  des   Variations  des  t,glises  Protestanles  published. 

1689.  Meeting  of  Convention  Parliament,  January  22.  The 
emperor  declares  war  on  France,  January  24.  Declaration  ot  Right 
accepted,  and  William  and  Mary  declared  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
and,  February  13  ;  of  Scotland,  April  11.  Landing  of  James  II.  in 
Ireland,  March.  Louis  declares  war  on  Spain,  April  15.  Episco- 
pacy abolished  in  Scotland,  April.  First  Mutiny  Act  passed,  April. 
Siege  of  Londonderry  by  James,  April  20  ;  the  town  relieved,  July 
30.  Alliance  of  the  emperor  with  Dutch  Republic,  May  12  (the 
"Grand  Alliance,"  joined  by  William  III.,  December  30,  and  by 
Spain,  June  6,  1690).  William  declares  war  on  France,  May  17. 
Toleration  Act  passed.  May  24.  Louis  declares  war  on  England, 
June  25..  Battle  of  Killiekrankie,  death  of  Dundee,  July  27.  Alex- 
ander VIII.  pope,  October  6.  Bill  of  Rights  passed,  November  2. 
Resignation  ot  Ivan,  Peter  I.  c4ar  alone.  Fort  St  David,  Madras, 
built.  Birth  ot  Richardson,  the  novelist  (died,  1761).  Birth  of 
Montesquieu  (died,  1755).  Transit  instrument  invented  by  Roemer. 
Pompeu  discovered. 

1690.  Sea-fight  off  Beachy  Head,— defeat  of  English  and  Dutch 
fleet  by  the  French,  June  30.  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1.  Battle 
ot  Fleunis,  July  1.  Limerick  besieged  by  WUliam  III.,  August  8- 
30.  Savoy  joins  the  Grand  Alliance,  October  20.  Locke's  Essa;/ 
concerning  Human  Understanding  published.  Death  of  Robert 
Barclay  (born  1648). 

1691.  Nonjuring  bishops  deprived  of  their  sees,  February  1. 
Ahmed  11.  sultan,  June.  Innocent  XII.  pope,  July  12.  Battle 
of  Aghrim,  July  12.  Death  of  Louvois,  July  16.  Battle  of 
Salankemen,  Mustapha  Koprili  defeated  and  killed,  August  19. 
Siege  ot  Limerick  by  General  Ginkell  formed,  August  26.  Capitula- 
tion and  treaty  of  Limerick,  Oetober  3. 

1692.  Marlborough  dismissed,  January  10.  Massacre  of  Glencoe, 
February  13.  Battle  of  La  Ho^e,  May  19.  Namur  taken  by 
Louis,  June  5.  Battle  of  Steinkirk,  August  3.  Birth  of  Bishop 
Butler  (died,  1752). 

1693.  Sea-fight  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  English  under  Rooke  de- 
feated by  Admiral  Tourville,  June  29.  Battle  of  Neerwinden  (or 
Landen),  July  19.  Pondicherry  taken  by  the  Dutch,  September  6. 
The  Palatinate  overrun  by  the  French.  Catinat  defeats  duke  of 
Savoy  at  Marsaglia,  October  4.  St  Malo  bombarded  by  the  English, 
November  29.     Quesnel's  RiJUxions  Morales  published. 

1694.  Bombardment  ot  Dieppe  and  Havre  by  the  English,  July: 
of  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  September.  Death  of  Archbishop  Tillotson^ 
November  22.  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  December  28.  The  Triennial 
Act  passed.  The  Bank  of  England  incorporated.  The  Dictionnaire 
de  r Aeademie  Pran<^ise -puhhshei.  Birth  of  Voltaire  (died,  1778.  > 
University  of  HaUe  founded. 

1695.  'Death  of  Marshal  Luxembourg,  January  4.     Mustapha  II. 
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sultan,  January  27.  Feuclon  archbishop  of  Cambray,  February. 
Bombardment  of  Brus-wls  by  Marshal  Villeroi,  August.  Namur 
taken  by  William  III.,  August  4  ;  the  citadel,  September  1. 
Severe  laws  against  Roman  Oatholiea  pasaed  by  Irish  parliament, 
autumn.  Censorship  of  the  presa  in  li^ugland  ceases.  Imprison- 
ment of  Madame  Guyon.     Death  of  Pierre  Nicole  (bom,  1825). 

1696.  Assassination  plot  against  William  IIL,  February  16. 
Calais  bombarded  by  Benbow,  March.  Death  of  John  Sobiesld, 
June  17.  Azoff  taken  by  Czar  Peter,  July  28.  Treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Savoy,  August  29.  Bayle's  Diclionnaire  his- 
toriqut  et  criliqiu  published.  Greenwich  Hospital  begun  by  Wren 
(finished,  1705).  AaUnlo  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Birth  of  Marshal  Saxe. 

1697.  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  April  16.  Barcelona  besieged 
by  the  French ;  taken,  August  10.  Battle  of  Zenta,  victory  of  Prince 
Eugene  over  the  Turks,  September  11.  Peace  of  Ryswick,  Septem- 
ber 20.  Czar  Peter  in  England.  St  Paul's  Cathedral  opened,  De- 
cember 2.     Dryden's  translation  of  the  jEneid  published. 

1698.  First  "  Partition  Treaty "  between  France,  England,  and 
Holland,  for  partition  of  Spanish  dominions  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  October  11.  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  built.  Darien 
Company  incorporat«d.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge and  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
founded.  French  settlement  on  the  Mississippi.  Birth  of  Mcta- 
atasio  (died,  1782).     Birth  of  Bishop  Warburton  (died,  1779). 

1699.  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  between  the  Porte  and  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  the  repuJ)lio  of  Venice,  concluded,  January  26. 
Death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  February.  Frederick  IV.  king  of 
Denmark,  August  25.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Czar  Peter  and 
Augustus  II.  of  Poland  against  Sweden,  November  21.  Dampier'e 
expedition  of  discovery  in  the  South  Seas,  1699-1701.  Finelon's 
AverUurvi  de  TiUmaqut  published. 

1700.  Second  Partition  Treaty  signed,  March  13.  Siege  of 
Copenhagen  by  Charles  XII.,  August.  Peace  of  Travendahl, 
August  18.  Czar  Peter  declares  war  on  Sweden,  September  1. 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  appoints  the  duke  of  Anjon  his  successor, 
October  2.  Philip  V.  (duke  of  Anjou),  the  first  Bourbon  king 
of  Spain,  proclaimed  at  Fontainebleau,  November  16  ;  at  Madrid, 
November  24.  Treaty  of  the  Crown  between  the  emperor  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  November  16.  Clement  XI.  pope,  Novem- 
ber 23.  Battle  of  Narva,  November  30.  Birth  of  James  Thomson, 
(died,  1748).     Birth  of  Zinzondoi-f  (died  1760). 

1701.  Frederick  III.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  king  of  Prussia, 
January  18.  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  founded,  January.  Marl- 
borongn  commander-in-chief  in  Holland,  June  1.  War  of  the 
Spanish  succession  begins,  summer.  Second  Grand  Alliance  formed 
between  the  emperor,  William  III.,  and  the  Dutch  Republic, 
September  7.  Death  of  James  II.,  September  16  ;  Iiis  son  recog- 
nised as  king  of  England  by  Louis  XIV.  Courland  occupied 
by  Charles  Xfl.     Birth  of  Boacowich  (died,  1787). 

1702.  Actof  Settlement  (Hanoverian  succession)  passed,  February. 
William  III.  died  ;  Aone  queen  of  Great  Britain,  March  8. 
England  declares  war  against  France  and  Spain,  Moy  4.  Warsaw 
taken  by  Charles  XII.,  May  24,  Insurrection  of  the  Camisards 
in  theCevennes,  summer.  Charles  XI  I.  defeats  the  Poles  at  Clissow, 
July  20,  and  enters  Cracow.  Cadiz  attacked  by  English  and  Dutch, 
August  Spanish  fleet  at  Vigo,  destroyed  by  allies,  October  12. 
Battle  of  Fnedlingcn,  October  14.  Liego  taken  by  Marlborough, 
October  23.  Clarendon's  Ilislory  of  tht  Grand  Rebtlllcm  published. 
Birth  of  PhiUp  Doddridge  (died,  1761). 

1708.  RatisDon  seized  by  elector  of  Bavaria,  March.  Battle  of 
Pultusk,  May  1.  The  Methucn  treaty  concluded,  May  6.  Bonn 
t^ken  by  Marlborough,  May  15.  Arcliduko  Charles  takes  title  of 
king  of  Spain,  September  12.  Ahmed  III.  sultan,  September. 
Battle  of  Hochstodt,  September  20.  Surrender  of  Thorn  to  Charles 
XII.,  October  16.  The  "Great  Storm"  in  England,  November  26- 
December  1.  St  Petersburg  founded.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
established.  Order  of  the '  Thistle  revived.  Death  of  Samuel 
Pepys  (bom,  1832),  Birth  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (died,  1758). 
Birth  of  John  Wesley  (died,  1791). 

1704.  Frederick  Augustus  of  Poland  deposed,  Febraory  ;  Stanis- 
la.s  Leczinski  elected  Iting,  July.  Dorpat  taken  by  Czar  Peter, 
July  IS.  Gibraltar  taken  by  Admiral  Rookc,  July  24.  Narva 
taken  by  Czar  Peter,  August  0.  Battle  of  Blenheim  (or  Hochstodt), 
August  13.     Newton's  f>;)(i<-3  published.     Swift's  Tate  of  a  Tub. 

1706.  Invasion  of  Courland  by  Czar  Peter,  Febniary.  Siege  of 
Gibraltar  by  Fronch  and  Spaniards  raised,  and  French  squadron 
ilestroyed  by  Admiral  Iz-ake,  March.  Joseph  I.  emperor.  May  6. 
Expedition  of  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir  Cloudesloy  Shovel  to 
Sp.iin,  May.  Battle  of  Cassano,  August  16  Barcelona  invested 
by  English,  August  ;  surrenders,  October  4.  Invasion  of  Silesia 
by  Charles  XII.,  September  1.  Mittau  taken  by  Peter,  September. 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  November  18.  Newcomcn'a 
steam-engine  patented.  Composition  of  light  discovered  by  Newton. 
Death  of  Spener  (bom,  1636).  Birth  of  Abraham  Tucker 
died,  1774). 

;  700.  D<ittle  of  Fraustadt,  Fcbmary  ''18.    Turin  inTcstcd  by  tho 


French,  May.  Marlliorough  gains  possession  of  Brabant,  May- 
October.  Battle  of  Rainillies,  Slay  12.  Madrid  entered  by  English 
and  Portuguese,  June  24.  ^'''''1'  recovers  Madrid,  August  5. 
Eugene  defeats  the  Freuch  before  'Turin,  and  raises  the  siege,  Sep- 
tember 7.  Invasion  of  Saxony  by  Charles  XII.,  September  16. 
Peace  of  Altranstadt,  between  Charles  XII.  and  Frederick  Aupis- 
tus,  who  renounces  the  throne  of  Poland,  September  24.  Milan 
entered  by  English  and  duke  of  Savoy,  September  24.  Birth  of 
Franklin  (died,  1790).  Death  of  Bayle  (bom,  1647).  Tindal'a 
Rights  of  the  Christian  Church^uerttd  published  (burnt  by  order 
of  House  of  Commons,  1710). 

1707.  Act  of  Union  passed  by  Scots  parliament,  January  16  ;  by 
Bmglish  parliament,  March  6  ;  comes  into  operation.  May  1.  Death 
of  Aumngzebe,  Febniary  21.  Battle  of  Almanza,  April  14. 
Invasion  of  France  by  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  June  30. 
Toulon  attacked  by  the  allies,  Jnly  17.  National  flag  of  Great 
Britain  appointed,  July.  Invasion  of  Russia  by  Charles  XII., 
September.  The  kingdom  of  Na|ile8  subjugated  by  Imperialists, 
September  30.  Execution  of  Patkul,  October  10.  First  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  meets,  October  23.  Capture  of  Lerida  by  the 
French,  November  11.  Calcutta  made  the  seat  of  a  presidency. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  founded.  Watts's  HymTu  published. 
Birth  of  Linnreus  (died,  1778).  Birth  of  Buffon  (died,  1788). 
Birth  of  Fielding  (died,  1764).     Birth  of  Euler  (died,  1783). 

1708.  Attempted  descent  on  Scotland  by  the  Pretender  James, 
ilarch.  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  March-October.  Ghent 
and  Brages  surrender  to  the  French,  July.  Battle  of  Oudenarde, 
July  11.  Sardinia  surrenders  to  Sir  Johu  Leake,  August.  Peter 
defeats  the  Swedes  at  Liesna,  September  28.  Death  of  Princs 
George  of  Denmark,  October  28,  LiUe  taken  by  the  allies,  Octo- 
ber ;  the  citadel  surrenders,  December.  Birth  of  Holler  (died, 
1777).     Birth  of  Chatham  (died,  1778). 

1709.  Alliance  against  Charles  XII.,  Juue-October.  Tonmay 
taken  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  June  30.  Battle  of  Pultowa, 
— tho  power  of  Sweden  broken,  July  8.  Charles  XII.  retires  to 
Bender.  Frederick  Augustus  restored  to  throne  of  Poland,  Jnly. 
Battle  of  Malplaquet,  September  11.  Siege  of  Mons  by  the  allies, 
September  25 ;  surrender,  October  20,  First  Barrier  Treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  States-General  of  Holland,  October  29. 
Birth  of  Johnson  (died,  17^4). 

1710.  Port  Royal  buildings  demolished  by  decree  of  Louis  XIV., 
January.  Trial  of  Dr  Sacheverell,  February-March.  The  Danes 
driven  out  of  Sweden  by  Stenbock,  ilarch  10,  Conferences  of 
Gertraydenberg  open,  March  ;  clpse,  July,  Douay  taken  by  the 
allies,  June  26.  Battle  of  Saragossa,  August  20.  Charles  111. 
enters  Msdrid,  September  28.  'Pbe  sultan  declares  war  on  the 
cznr,  November.  Philip  V.'  restored,  December.  Conquest  of 
Carelia  and  Livonia.  The  South  Sea  Company  founded.  Berkeley's 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  published.  Leibnitz's  Thiodic^, 
Matthew  Henry's  Exposition  of  <A«  Old  and  Kew  Testaments. 
Birth  of  Thomas  Reid  (died,  1796).  Birth  of  Pergolesi  (died, 
1736). 

1711.  Peter  declares  war  against  Turkey,  January  25.  Girona 
token  by  tho  French,  January  31.  Death  of  the  dauphin,  April  14. 
Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  April  18.  English  expedition 
against  Canada,  May  to  October.  Harley  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
May.  Peter  compelled  to  nuke  peace  with  the  Turks,  July  21. 
Marlborcugh  takes  Bouchsin,  Angust.  Charles  III.  quits  Spain, 
September,  and  is  elected  emperor  (Charles  VI.),  October  12. 
ilarlborough  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  December.  The  Spedator 
published  (1711-1712  and  1714).  Birth  of  Hume  (died,  1776). 
Birth  of  Kaunitz  (died,  1794). 

1712.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
British  forces,  January  1.  Conferences  for  peace  opened  at  Utrecht, 
January  29.  Quosnoy  taken  by  Eugene,  July  4.  Suspension  of 
arms  between  England  and  France,  July  17.  Siege  of  Lsndrecies 
by  Imperialists ;  raised  by  tho  French,  August  21.  Philip  A', 
renounces  his  claim  to  crown  of  France,  November.  Birth  of  J.  J 
Rousseau  (died,  1778). 

1713.  Altona  burnt  by  General  Stenbock.  January  9.  Second 
Barrier  Treaty,  January  30.  Frederick  William  I.  king  of  Prussia, 
February  25.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  March  31.  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion published  by  the  emperor,  April  13.  Stenbock  surrenders  to 
the  allies.  May  16.  Clarendon  Press,  OxfoM,  established.  Hereu- 
laneum  diiuovored.  Birth  of  Diderot  (died,  1784).  Birth  of 
Steme  (died.  176S).     Birth  of  Lacaille  (died,  1762). 

1714.  Peace  of  Rastadl  Ixtwi'en  Franco  and  tho  emperor, 
Mareh  6.  Gtv.rgn  I.  king  of  England,  August  1.  Marriage  of 
Philip  ».  with  Elizabeth  Famesc,  S>pteiub«r  16.  Escape  of  Charles 
XII.  to  Swi'den,  November.  Birth  of  Vattel  (died,  1767) 
lii.th  of  WhiU'field  (died,  1770).  Imperial  Library,  St  Peters- 
bu/g,  founded. 

1715.  War  renewed  Iwtween  Sweden  and  Praasia,  April.  Im. 
peachment  of  Bolingbroke,  Oifortl,  and  Ormond,  June.  The  Riot 
Alt  ]^a.1.vJ,  July  20.  Louis  XV.  king  of  France,  September  1. 
Tho  regency  seized  by  duke  of  Orleans.  Jacobite  R.bilhon,  James 
lit.  proclaimed  by  oarl  of  Mar  at  Bmemar,  Septembers.     Ministry 
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Bf  Walpole,  from  October  10.  Battle  of  Sherilimuir  (Dmiblane), 
Ndvember  13.  Battle  of  Preston,  November  12-13.  Third  Barrier 
Treaty  between  the  emperor,  Great  Britain,  and  the  States-General 
of  Holland,  November  16.  The  Morca  reconquered  by  Turks. 
Treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  December  15. 
Siege  of  Stralsund  begun,  October  ;  it  surrenders  to  the  Prussians, 
December  22.  Gil  Bias 'puhUsbed.  FoTpe's  Somer'a  Iliad  {1715- 
1720).     Birth  of  CondiUac  (died,  1780). 

1716.  Alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  February  17. 
Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Lord  Kenmure,  February 
ii.  Charles  XII.  invades  Norway,  March.  Surrender  of  Wismar 
to  Prussians,  April  19.  The  Mississippi  Scheme  projected  by  Law, 
May.  The  Septetinial  Act  passed.  May  7.  Alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  emperor.  May  25.  Turks  defeated  by 
Eugene  at  Peterwardein,  August  5.  The  Perpetual  Peace  pro- 
claimed at  Warsaw,  November  3.  SinMug  fund  for  extinction  of 
national  debt  established.  Birth  of  Garrick  (died,  17791. 
Birth  of  Thomas  Gray  (died,  1771). 

1717.  Triple  Alliance  between  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
January  i.  Dismissal  of  Walpole,  Apnl  10.  Visit  of  Czar  Peter  to 
Paris,  May.  Treaty  of  Amsterdam  between  France,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  August  4.  Turks  defeated  by  Eugene  at  Belgrade,  August 
16.  Sardinia  invaded  by  Spaniards,  August-October.  Eruption 
af  Vesuvius,  described  by  Berkeley.  Birth  of  Horace  Walpole 
[died,  1797)      Birth  of  D'Alembert  (died,  1783). 

1718.  Invasion  of  Sicily  by  Spaniaitis,  July  1.  Peace  of  Passaro- 
tvicz,  July  21.  Byng's  expedition  to  the  Mediterrauean,  summer. 
The  Quadruple  Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
{■mperor,  joined  by  Holland,  August  2.  Siege  of  FrednksbaU  by 
Charles  XII. ,  November.  Death  of  Charles,  December  11.  England 
ieclares  war  on  Spain,  December  27 

1719.  Retreat  of  Swedes  from  Nor\yay,  January.  France  declares 
ivar  against  Spain,  January  10.  Execution  of  Baron  Gortz,  March 
l3.  Capitulation  of  Fontarabia  to  Marshal  Berwick,  June  18. 
C'apitulation  of  St  Sebastian,  August  19.  Capture  of  Vigo  by  the 
English,  October  21.  Treaty  of  Stockholm  between  Great  Britain 
»nd  Sweden,  November  20.  Dismissal  of  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
December  5.  liobinson  Cmcsoe  published  Montfaucon's  Antiquiti 
lixpliquei.     WaXts  a  Psabns  of  David. 

1720.  Accession  of  Spain  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  January  25. 
Duke  of  Savoy  becomes  king  of  Sardinia.  Treaty  between  Denmark 
ind  Sweden,  June  12.  Failure  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  July. 
Break-up  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  antiunn.  Bii-th  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  December  31.  Birth  of  William  Collins  (died, 
1766). 

1721.  Second  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  begins, 
April  4.  Innocent  XIII.  pope.  May  8.  Treaty  of  Nystadt, 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Septe^iber  10  ;  cession  of  Livonia 
and  Ingria  to  Russia,  Peter  I.  emperor  of  all  the  Rassia-s  Novem- 
ber. The  see  of  Vienna  made  ao  aichbishopric.  Biith  of  Akeu- 
iide  (died,  1770).  Birth  of  Robertson,  historian  (died,  1793). 
!iirth  of  Smollett  (died,  1771). 

1722.  Jacobite  plot  in  England,  May.  Si^apension  of  Habeas 
!!orpu3  Act,  October.  Bishop  Atterbury  aent  to  the  Tower,  August, 
hivasiou  of  Persia  by  Peter,  summer.  Conquest  of  Persia  by  the 
Ihiljeis completed,  October.  Coronation  of  Louis XV.,  October  25. 
iloravian  settlement  at  Hemihut  founded  by  Count  von  ZSnzendorf. 

1723.  Buda  burnt,  March  28.  Death  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  August 
10.  Death  of  Regent  Orl&ns,  Decenkber  2.  War  between' Turkey 
tnd  Persia.  Treaty  between  Peter  L  and  Prince  Thomas  for 
session  of  several  provinces.  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg 
'ounded.  Birth  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (died,  1792>.  Birth  of 
idam  Smith  (died,  1790).     Birth  of  Blackstone  (died,  1780). 

1724.  Abdication  of  Philip  V,  in  favour  of  his  son  Don  Louis, 
fannary  8.  Coronation  of  Catherine^  empress  of  Russia,  May  7. 
Benedict  XIII.  pope.  May  29.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Fprkey,  July  8,  On  death  of  Don  Louis,  Philip  resumes  the  crown, 
September  6.  Eruption  of  Hecla.  Voltaire's  ffennadejixihUshed. 
Room's Sistoired'Angklcrre.  Sv:iit'a  Vrapier's Letters.  Wollasten's 
Religion  of  Nature  Delineated.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  invented. 
Birth  of  Kant  (died,  1804). 

1725.  Death  of  Peter  the  Great,  February  8.  Congress  of  Cambray 
breaks  np,  April.  Treaty  of  Vienna  between  the  emperor 
ind  Philip  V.  signed,  AprQ  30.  The  Hanover  treaty  between 
England,  France,  and  Prussia  against  the  Vienna  treaty,  September 
!.  Marriage  of  Louis  with  Maria  Leczinski,  September  6.  Order 
)f  St  Alexander  Newsky  founded.  Vico's  Sciema  If  nova  published. 
~"=fflisteed's  Miatoria  Coelcstis  Britannica.  Pope's  Honiers  Odyssey. 
Birth  of  Clive  (died,  1774).     Birth  of  Semler  (died,  1794). 

1726.  Alliance  between  Russia  and  the  empire,  August  6.  Earth- 
inake  at  Palermo,  August  26.  Travels  of  Gulliver  published. 
Thomson's  Seasons  (1726-1730).  Birth  of  John  Howard  (died, 
1790).  Birth  of  Christian  Friediich  Schwarz  (died,  1798).  Death 
)f  Kneller  (bom,  1648). 

1727.  Siege  of  Gibraltar  by  Spaniards,  February.  Peter  II. 
imperor  of  Russia,  May  27  Preliminaries  of  general  peace  signed 
it  Paris.  May  31.     George  II.  king  of  England.  July  10.     Gay's 


Beggar's  upcra  produced.  Aberration  of  light  discovered  by  Bjadi 
ley.  First  part  of  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  yah- 
lished  (completed,  1757).     Birth  of  Gainsborough  (died,  1788). 

1 728.  Congress  of  Soissons.  J  uue  14.  Behring  s  Strait  discovered. 
Rise  of  Methodism.  Birth  of  Goldsmith  (died,  1774).  Birth  rf 
John  Hunter  (died,  1793).  Birth  of  Joseph  Black  (died,  1799). 
Sect  of  Glassites  (Sandcmauians)  founded.     The  Duiiciad  published. 

1729.  Beyolt  of  Corsica  against  the  Genoese.  Peace  of  Seville, 
between  Great  Britain,  Fmnce,  and  Spain,  November  9.  Accessioc 
of  Holland,  November  21.  Birth  of  Lessing  (died  1781).  Death 
of  Samuel  Clarke  (liom,  1676).  Death  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  (bom, 
1671). 

1730.  Ashraf  of  Persia  defeated  and  killed  by  Kouli  Kbao 
(Nadir  Shah),  January  ;  Tamaap  restored.  Anne  empress  of  Russia, 
January  30.  Clement  XII.  pope,  July  12.  Earthquake  in  China, 
September  30.  Christian  VI.  king  of  Denmark,  October  13. 
ilahmoud  1.  sultan.  October  16.  Birth  of  Burke  (died,  1797). 
Birth  of  Josiah  Wetigwood  (c^ied,  1795).  Birth  of  Suwaroff  (died, 
1800).  Tindal's  Christianiit/  as  Old  as  the  Creation  nublished. 
Calmet's  Dictioimaire  hislorique  et  critique  de  la-  Bible. 

1731.  Second  Treaty  of- Vienna,  March  16.  Accession  of  Spain, 
July  22.  Eouli  Khan  defiats  Turks  at  Hamadan.  The  Englisi! 
language  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  courts  of  justice.  Voltaire'i 
Lcttres  philosophiques  published  (condemned  to  be  burnt,  1734). 
Birth  of  Cowper  (died,  1800).  Birth  of  Churchill  (died,  1764> 
Birth  of  Henry  Cavendish  (died,  1810). 

1732.  Treaty  between  Empress  Anne  and  Kouli  Ehan,  January, 
Pragmatic  sanction  guaranteed  by  Diet  of  the  empire,  January 
11.  Oran  retaken  by  Spaniards,  July.  Deposition  of  ShaB 
Tamasp  by  Kouli  Khan,  August.  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher 
published.  Bnth  of  Necker  (died,  1804).  Birth  of  Lalande  (died, 
1807).  Birth  of  Washington.  Birth  of  Warren  Hastings.  Birth  ol 
Haydn  (died,  1809). 

1733.  Death  of  Frederick  Augustus  11.  o!  Poland,  February  1 
Stanislas  proclaimed  king,  September  12,  supported  by  France  an» 
Spain  ;  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  elected,  October  5, 
supported  by  the  emperor,  and  by  Russia.  Louis  XV.  declare} 
war  against  the  emperor,  October  10.  Capture  of  Kehl  by  Marshal 
Berwick,  October  19.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  France,  Spaii) 
and  Sardinia,  October  26.  Stanislas  takes  refuge  at  Dantzic. 
Family  compact  between  PMlip  V.  and -Louis  XV.,  November. 
Conquest  of  the  Milanese  by  the  French,  November-January,  1734. 
Pope's  Essay  en  J/a»  published.  Birth  of  Bishop  Horsley  (died. 
1806).     Birth  of  Priestley  (died,  1804). 

1734.  Siege  of  Dantzic  by  Russians,  March  ;  surrendered,  July  9. 
Treves  taken  by  the  French,  May  8.  Invasion  of  Naples  by 
Spaniards,  May.  Battle  of  Bitonto, — defeat  of  Imperialists,  May  25. 
Marshal  Berwick  killed  before  Philippsbuig,  June  12.  Death  oi 
Marshal  ViUars,  Jane  17.  Imperialists  defeated  at  Parma,  June 
29.  Surrender  of  Philippsburg  to  French,  July  IS.  Battle  of  Gnas- 
talla, — Imperialists  defeated,  September  19.  Conquest  of  Naples 
completed,  November  24.  Birth  of  Romney  (died,  1802).  Birth 
of  Mesmer  (died,  1815). 

1735.  Don  Carlos  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (Charle? 
III.),-  July  3.  Preliraiilaries  of  peace  between  France  and  th^ 
emperor  signed  at  Vienna,  October  3.  The  Systema  Naturae  ot 
Linnteus  published.  Expedition  of  French  savants  to  Peru  tc 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  (they  return  in  1743). 

1736.  Abdication  of  Stanislas,  January  27.  Marriage  of  Maris 
Theresa  of  Austi'ia  with  Francis  of  Lorraine,  February  12.  Koulj 
Khan  proclaimed  king  of  Persia  (Nadir  Shah),  February  26.  Porteou; 
riots  at  Edinburgh,  April  14  and  September  7.  Spain  accedes  tc 
treaty  of  peace,  April  15.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey  renewed, 
ApriL  Death  of  Prince  Eugene,  AprU  27.  Azoff  taken  by  the  Rus, 
sians,  July  1.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Nadir.  Shah  and  the  Port«, 
July.  Tuscany  occupied  by  the  Imperialists,  December.  Steam- 
vessel  patenteed  by  Hulls.  Butler's  Analogy  published.  Birth  ot 
Home  Tooke  (died,  1812).  Birth  of  Prince  Potcmkin  (died,  1791). 
Birth  of  Lagrange  (died,  1813).  Birth  of  James  Watt  (died, 
1819). 

1737.  The  emperor  makes  war  on  Torkey,  July.  Oczakoff  take^ 
by  AOssians,  July.  Death  of  Qneen  Caroline  of  England,  Decem- 
ber 1.  Dnivei-sity  of  Gottingen  opened.  Whiston's  Josephua  pub- 
lished. Birth  of  Gibbon  (died,  1794).  Birth  of  Charles  Huttou 
(died,  1823).     Birth  of  Galvani  (died,  1798). 

1738.  Candahar  taken  by  Nadiir  Shah,  March.  Rtissian  invasioq 
of  the  Crimea  renewed.  Orsovs  taken  by-  Turks,  August  9. 
Alliance  between  Frauce  and  Sweden,  November  10.  Treaty  of 
Vienna  between  France  and  the  emperor ;  cession  of  Lorraine  to 
France,  November  18.  Nadir  Shah  declares  war  on  the'  Great 
Mogul,  and  seizes  Ghazni,  Cabul,  and  Peshawur.  Handel's  Israel 
in  Egypt  produced.  Birth  of  WiUiam  Herschel  (died,  1822). 
Birth  of  Benjamin  West  (died,  1820).  Hume's  Treatise  of  ffiiman 
Nature  published.  Warbmion's  Dimne  Legation  of  Moses  (1738- 
1741).  Rolliu's  Histoire  Ancicnne_  completed.  Solar  niicroscopt 
invented  by  Lieberkiihn. 

1739.  The  Great  Mogul  defeated  and  captured  by  Nadir  Shall. 
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February  9.  Delhi  entered,  irarch  S.  Tlie  llogul  restored  and 
made  trilmtary,  April.  Subsidy  tieaty  between  Great  Hviuiu  and 
Denmark,  March  25.  Siege  of  Belgrade  by  Turks.  Capture  of 
Chocrim  by  Russians,  August  29.  Capture  of  J;issy,  September  14. 
Peace  of  Belgrade  between  the  emperor  and  the  Forte,  September 
18.  England  declares  war  against  Spain,  October  30.  Peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte,  November.  Porto  Belle  taken  bv 
Admiral  Vernon,  November  22.  Birth  of  Dnmouriez  (died, 
1823).  Foundling  Hospital,  Loudon,  established  by  Thomaa  Coram. 
Whitefleld  begins  open-air  preaching. 

1740.  Frederick  11.,  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  May  31.  Belgrade 
restored  to  Tirrkey,  June.  Benedict  XJV.  pope,  August  17.  Death  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  October  20.  Under  the  Fragpiatic 
sanction  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  succeeds  as  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  ;  opposed  by  elector  of  Bavaria.  Ivan  VI.  emperor 
of  Russia,  October  29.  Invasion  of  Bokhara  and  Khariamia  by 
Nadir  Shah.  Frederick  II.  invades  Silesia,  December  16.  Birth 
of  Boswell  (died,  1795). 

1741.  Battle  of  Mollwitz,  victory  of  Frederick  II.  over  Anstrians, 
April  10.  Cartagena  attacked  by  Admiral  Vernon,  April  27.  Treaty 
of  Nymphenburg  between  Spain  and  Bavaria,  May.  Alliance  between 
George  II.  and  Maria  Theresa,  June  24.  Coronation  of  Maria 
Theresa  as  queen  of  Hungary,  June  25.  Elector  of  Bavaria  invades 
Austrian  dominions,  end  of  June.  Sweden  declares  war  on  Russia, 
July  24.  Frederick  II.  takes  Breslan,  August  10.  Lower  Austria 
seized  by  elector  of  Bavaria,  October.  Capture  of  Neiss  by  Prussians, 
October  31.  Capture  of  Prague  by  Bavarians  and  allies,  November 
26.  Revolution  in  Russia ; .  Ivan  VI.  deposed,  December  6  ; 
Elizabeth  Petrowna  proclaimed  empress,  December  7.  Spanish 
troops  sent  to  Italy,-  December.  Stockholm  Academy  of  Sciences, 
founded.  Middletou's  Life  of  Cicero  published.  Birth  of  l,avater 
(died,  1801).      Death  of  Rollin  (born,  1661). 

1742.  Elector  of  Bavaria  chosen  emperor,  as  Charles  VII., 
January  24.  Fall  of  Walpole,  February  1.  Munich  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Auatrians,  February  1.3.  Frederick  II.  invades  Jloraria 
and  Bohemia,  March-April.  France  declares  war  against  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  England,  and  Holland,  July  3.  Treaty  of  peace  at 
Berlin,  July  28.  Capitulation  of  Swedish  army  to  Russians,  Sep- 
tember 4.  Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland 
(Treaty  of  Westminster),  November.  Treaty  of  Moscow,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  December  11.  Retreat  of  French  under 
Belle-Isle  from  Prague  to  Egra,  Deceml)er  16-26.  Handel's  Messinh 
produced.  Young's  Xiijkt  Thouifhla  (1742-1746).  Fielding's 
Joseph  Andrete.i.  Kobins's  New  Principles  of  Oxmnenj.  Hume's 
fsicrys  (1742-1752).  Centigrade  thermometer  invented  by  Celsius. 
Birth  of  Blucher  (died,  1819). 

1743.  Death  of  Caidinal  Flenry,  January  29.  Munich  again 
takenby  Anstrians,  June  12.  Battle  of  Dettingen,  June  27.  Treaty 
of  Abo,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  August  17.  Broad  Bottom 
administration  formed  by  Pelham,  August.  Ingolstadt  taken  by 
Anstrians,  September  12.  Treaty  of  Worms,  between  Great  Britain, 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  September  23. 
Secret  treaty  (second  "Family  Compact")  between  France  and 
Spain,  October  25.  War  between  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Turks, 
ifosul  besieged,  October.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Copenhagen,  and 
University  of  Erlangen,  founded.  Birth  of  Lavoisier  (died, 
1794).  Birth  of  Paley  (died,  1805).  Birth  of  Condorcet  (died, 
1794).     Birth  of  JefTeraon  (died,  1826). 

1744.  Unsuccessful  attempt  of  Charles  Edward  to  make  s  descent 
on  England,  February.  Sea-fight  between  English  and  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  olf  Toulon,  February  22.  Louis  XV.  declares 
war  against  England,  March  15;  against  queen  of  Hungary,  April  26. 
Louis  invades  Flanders,  May.  Union  of  Frankfort,  between  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  Piussia,  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  king  of 
Sweden,  May  22,  Secret  treaty  beween  Frederick  II.  and  France, 
June  5.  Frederick  II.  invades  Bohemia,  (second  Silesiau  war), 
August.  Capture  of  Prague  by  Frederick,  September  18.  Capture 
of  Alunich  by  the  French,  Octolber  16.  Prague  evacuated  by 
Prussians,  November  26.  Anson's  voyage  round  the  world  com- 
pleted, June.  Great  eruption  of  Cotopaxi.  First  Wesleyan  Cou- 
terenco  held.  Akensides  Pkasures  of  ImaginoHoti  published. 
Kulcr's  Thc.oria  ilotumn.  Birth  of  Marat.  Birth  of  Hcider 
(died,  1803). 

1745.  Tieaty  of  Warsaw,  between  tli6  elector  of  Saxony,  Great 
Britain,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  States-Gencml,  January  8. 
Death  of  Charles  VI!.,  January  20.  Peace  of  Fnesseu,  between  the 
elector  of  Havana  and  queen  of  Hungary,  April  22.  Treaty 
between  Fiance,  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  Genoese,  May  7.  Battle  of 
Fontenoy,  May  11.  Capture  of  Capo  Breton  by  the  English,  June 
26.  Jacobite  rebellion  ;  Charies  Edward  lands  in  Scotland,  July  23. 
Secret  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  August  26. 
Francis  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  elected  emperor,  September 
13.  James  Vlll.  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  September  17.  Battle 
of  Prestonpans,  September  21.  Carlisle  taken  by  the  Pretender, 
November  15.  Frederick  II.  invades  Saxony,  November.  Derby 
reached  by  the  Pretender,  December  4.  ■  Surrender  of  Dresden  to 
Frederick  II.,   December  18.      Milcn  entered  hv  thn  fiuaTiiards. 


December  19.  Charles  Eilwaid  reti-eats  to  Scotland,  December  20 
Frederick  concludes  treaties  of  Dresden  with  Saxony  and  Austri;' 
December  25.  Swedenborg's  De  CuUu  et  Amort  Dei  publisho'. 
Wahhab  begins  to  propagate  his  doctrines.  Birth'  o£  Volta  (died, 
1326). 

1746.  Battle  of  Falkirk,  January  17.  Brussels  taken  by  Marshal 
Saxe,  February  20.  Battle  of  Culloden,  April  16  ;  end  of  the  re- 
bellion. Antwerp  taken  by  Marshal  Saxe,  May  19.  Ferdinand  VI. 
king  of  Spain,  July  9.  Frederick  V.  king  of  Denmark,  August  6. 
Execution  of  Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock,  August  18.  Genoa 
bombarded  by  English  fleet,  surrenders  to  Anstrians,  September  6. 
The  French  and  Spaniards  driven  out  of  Italy,  September.  Madras 
capitulates  to  the  French,  September  19.  Namur  taken  by  the 
French,  September  19.  Earthquake  at  Lima,  October  28.  Ans- 
trians driven  from  Genoa,  December  10.  Frederinan  Code  published. 
Handel's  Judas  Maccabanu  produced.  Kerrey's  Mediiations.  Birtii 
of  Sir  William  Joues  (died,  1794).    Birth  of  PesUlozzi  (died,  1846.) 

1747.  Lord  Lovat  beheaded,  April  9.  Invasion  of  Brabant  by 
the  French,  April.  William  of  Nassau  appointed  stadtholuer  of 
the  Netherlands,  ilay  4.  Admiral  Anson  defeats  French  fleet  off 
Fini.sterre,  May  14.  Commodore  Fox  captures  French  West  India 
fleet,  June  16.  Nadir  Shah  assassinated,  June.  Charles  Edward 
escapes  to  France,  September.  Bergen-op-Zoom  taken  by  the  French, 
September  16.  Admiral  Hawke  defeats  French  fleet  off  Belle  Isle, 
October  14.  University  of  St  Petersbui^  founded.  Origin  of  the 
Shakers  about  this  time.  Birth  of  Dt  Parr  (died,  1825).  Birth 
of  Canova  (died,  1822).     Death  of  David  Brainerd  (born,  1718). 

1748.  Maest^icht  invested  by  the  French,  April  13  ;  surrenders. 
May  7.  fcace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  October  18.  Centenary  of  Peace 
of  Westphalia  celebrated  at  Hamburg,  October  25.  Invasion  of 
India  by  Afghans.  Montesquieu's  Esprit  (to  Lois  published. 
Richardson's  t'/oriairt  fluWou^e.  Smollett's/foiferi:ci./Jan<fcwn.  Han- 
del's Solomon  produced.  Birth  of  Jeremy  Bentham  (died,  1832). 
Birth  of  J.  L.  David,  painter  (died,  1825). 

1749.  Flanders  and  Brabant  evacuated  by  the  French,  Jannaiy- 
February.  Cape  Breton  restored  to  France,  June.  Eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  June-Augxist.  Madras  restored  to  the  English,  September. 
War  of  succession  in  the  Carnatic.  S>vi^euhotg'3  Arcana  Calestia 
begun  (completed,  1756).  Sliddleton's  Fret  Inquiry  published. 
Birth  of  Mirabeau.  Birth  of  Alfieri  (died,  1803).  Birth  of  La- 
place (died,  1827).  Birth  of  Goethe  (died,  1832).  Birth  of  C. 
J.  Fdi  (died,  1806).  Birth  of  Tippoo  Saib  (died,  1823).  Birth  of 
Jenner  (died,  1823). 

1750.  Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  October 
6.  Death  of  Marshal  Saxe,  November  30.  Westminster  Bridge 
opened.  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  published.  Johnson's  Samblfr, 
1750-1752.     Baumgarten's  ^Esfheiica. 

17M.  Death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  March  20.  Adolphus 
Frederick  king  of  Swe<ien,  April  6.  Arcot  taken  by  Clive,  August 
81.  Publication  of  Diderot's  Enajclopidit  begun  (completed, 
1765).  Pkilosophia  Botaniea  of  Linmeus.  Birth  of  I.ord  Eldon 
(died,  1838).  Birth  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  (died,  1816).  Birth  oi  Voss 
(died,  1826).     Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  incorporated. 

1752.  The  New  .Style  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  January  1.  Con- 
quest of  the  Punjab  by  Afghans.  Franklin  proves  identity  of  light- 
ning and  electricity.  Birth  of  Legendi-e  (died,  1833).  Birth  of  J. 
G.  Eichhom  (died,' 1827).  Death  of  Whiston  (bom,  1667).  Birth 
of  Madame  D'Arblay  (died,  1840).  Birth  of  Blnmenbach  (died, 
1840). 

1753.  The  British  Museum  founded.  Wesley's  .ffi/m  n.i  published. 
Birth  of  Dugald  Stewart  (died,  1828).  Birth  of  William  Roscoe 
(died,  1S31).  Birth  of  Carnot  (died,  1823).  Birth  of  Thomas 
Bewick  (died,  1828). 

1754.  Othman  III.  sultan,  December  13.  Peace  between  French 
and  English  in  India,  December  26.  New  Marriage  Act  passed  in 
England.  Earthiiuakes  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  Condillac's 
TraiU  dcs  Sensali"ns  published.  Edwartfs's  Inquiry  into  the  Freedotii 
of  III*  Will.  First  part  of  Hume's  Uislonj  of  England  (completed, 
1761).-  Biith  of  Madame  Roland.  Birth  of  Kl^ber  (died,  1800). 
Birth  of  Talle)-rand  (died,  1838)..  Birth  of  Crabbe  (died,  1832). 
Society  of  Arts,  London,  founded. 

1755.  Benedict  XIV.  concludes  concordat  with  Spain,  Jannary 
11.  General  Braddnck's  expedition  against  the  French  in  Canada  ; 
he  is  defeated  and  killed,  July  9.  Lisbon  destroyed  by  earthquake, 
November  1.  University  of  Moscow  founded.  Eruption  of  Catlegia, 
Iceland,  lasts  from  October  1755  to  August  1766.  Johu.'son's  Sic- 
lionary  publi.ihed.  Birth  of  JIarie  Antoinette.  Birth  of  Flaxmaii 
(died,' 1826).  Birth  of  Hahnemann  (died,  1843).  Death  of 
Mosheim  (born,  1094). 

1756.  League  of  Austria,  Ru.ssia,  S,ixony,  and  Sweden  against 
Prussia.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Austria,  May  2. 
England  declares  war  sf^ainst  France,  _May  17.  Admiral  Byng 
defeated  by  French  o(1"  Minorca,  May  20.  Capture  of  Calcutta  bv 
Suraja  Dowls,  June  18.  Prisoners  perish  in  the  Black  Hole.  Capi- 
tulation of  English  garrison  in  Minorca  to  the  French,  June  2S. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  begins  wjth  invasion  of  Saxony  by  Frederick 
n..  i"rru!>t27.     'Dresden  entered  and  Saxon  archives  seized,  Scptem- 
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ber  10.  He  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Lowositz,  October  1.  Capitul- 
ation of  Saxon  army,  October  15.  'WilUara  Pitt  (Chatham) 
secretary  of  state,  December.  Militia  Bill  passed  in  England, 
December.  Burke's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  on  the  Sub- 
liine  and  Beautiful  published.  Birth  of  William  Godwin  (died, 
1836).     Birth  of  Mozart  (died,  1791). 

1757.  Calcutta  retaken  by  the  English,  January  2.  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and-  Prussia  against  France  and  Austria, 
January  11.  Chandernagore  taken  by  English,  March  14.  Admiral 
Byng  shot,  March  14.  The  French  enter  Westphalia,  the  Prussians 
Bohemia,  April.  Pitt  dismissed  from  office,  April.  Battle  of 
Reichenberg,  April  24.  Battle  of  Prague  ;  Marshals  Browne  and 
Schwerin  killed.  May  6.  Russians  invade  Prussia,  June.  Pitt 
secretary  of  state  again,  with  powers  of  prime  minister,  June.  Battle 
of  Plassy,— victory  of  Clive  over  the  Subahdar,  June  23.  Hesse- 
Cassel  occupied  by  French,  July.  Verden  and  Bremen  occupied  by 
French,  August.  Minden  taken  by  the  French,  August  3.  Mus- 
tapha  III.  sultan,  October  29.  Order  of  Maria  Theresa  founded. 
Lacaille's  Fundamenta  Astronomias  published.  Carbonic  acid  de- 
scribed by  Black.  Birth  of  Lafayette  (died,  1834).  Birth  of  Sir 
Samuel  RomiUy  (died,  1818).  Birth  of  Volney  (died,  1820). 
Birth  of  Baron  von  Stein  (died,  1831).  Birth  of  William  Blake 
(died,  1827). 

■1758.  Prussia  overrun  by  Russians,  January.  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  drives  the  French  from  Hanover,  &c. ,  February-March, 
and  takes  Minden,  March  14.  Subsidy "  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia,  April  11.  Clement  XIII.  pope,  July  6  Arcot 
taken  by  the  French,  October  4.  Battle  of  Hochkirchen, — Daun 
defeats  Frederick  II.,  October  14.  French  besiege  Madras,  Decem- 
ber 11-February  19,  1769.  New  treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
and  Austria,  December  30.  DoUond's  achromatic  object-glass  in- 
vented. Annual  Register  begun  by  Dodsley.  Swedenborg's  New 
Jerusalem  published.     Birth  of  Nelson. 

1759.  Surat  taken  by  the  English,  March  2.  Treaty  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  for  neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  March  9.  Battle  of 
Minden,  August  1.  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  August  10.  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  defeats  French  fleet  in  Bay  of  Lagos,  August  18. 
Expulsion  of  Jesuits  from  Portugal,  September  3.  Dresden  taken  by 
Imperialists,  September  5.  Battle  of  Quebec  ;  deaths  of  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,'  September  13.  Admiral  Hawke  defeats  Marshal  Con- 
flans  in  Quiberon  Bay,  November  20.  Marshal  Daun  captures 
General  Finck  and  his  army  at  Maxen,  November  21.  Return  of. 
Halley's  comet.  Births  of  Person,  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  Robespierre, 
Danton,  Schiller,  Bums.  Death  of  Maupertuis  (bom,  1697). 
Rasselas  and  first  part  of  Tristram  Sliandy  published. 

1760.  Capture  of  Arcot  by  the  English,  February  9.  Battles  of 
Landshut,  June  23;  Corbach,  July.  10;  Liegnitz,  August  16.  Eng- 
lish  conquest  of  Canada  completed,  September  8.  Berlin  Occupied 
by  Russians,  October  9-12.  George  III.  king  of  Great  Britain, 
October  25.  Battle  of  Torgau, — Daun  defeated,  November  3.  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  completed  by  Smeaton.  Macpherson's  Ossian 
published,  1760-68.     Birth  of  Saint-Simon  (died,  1825). 

1761.  Pondicherry  taken  by  Coote,  January  14.  Dominica  taken 
by  the  English,  June  6.  "Family  Compact"  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  August  15.  Marriage  of  George  III.,  Septem- 
ber 8.  Resignation  of  Pitt,  October  5.  Colberg  taken  by  Russians, 
December  16.  Bridgewater  Canal  completed  by  Brindlfy.  Transit 
of  Venus.     Death  of  WUliam  Law  (bom,  1686). 

1762.  England]  declares  war  on  Spain,  January  2.  Peter  III. 
emperor  of  Russia,  January  6.  Martinique  taken  by  the  English, 
February  4.  Frederick  II.  concludes  peace  with  Russia,  May  5. 
Earl  of  Bute  prime  minister  of  England,  May  29.  Portugal  invaded 
by  Spaniards,  May.  Peace  of  Hamburg  between  Fredenck  II.  and 
Sweden,  May  22.  Peter  III.  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Catherine 
II.,  July  9;  put  to  death,  July  19.  Havana  taken  by  earl 
of  Albemarle,  August  13.  The  Spaniards  driven  out  of  Portugal, 
autumn.  Hyder  Ali  rajah  of  Mysore.  Rousseau's  Control  Social 
and  Emile  published.  Death  of  Anson  (bom,  1697).  Births  of 
Fichte,  Cobbett,  and  William  Carey. 

1763.  Peace  of  Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  Febraary  10.  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  between  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Saxony,  February  16  ;  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
George  Grenville  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  April  8.  Arrest  of  John 
Wilkes,  April  SO.  Latent  heat  discovered  by  Black,  1769-63. 
Birth  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  (died,  1825). 

1764.  Wilkes  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  January  19. 
Alliance  between  Russia  and  Pmssia,  April  11.  Ivan  VI.  murdered, 
July  6.  Stanislas  PoniatoWski  elected  king  of  Poland,  September 
7.  Jesuit  Order  suppressed  in  France  by  Louis  XV.,  November 
26.  Byron's  voyage  round  the  world  begun.  Lardner's  Testimonies 
to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Seligion  published.  Death  of  Hogarth 
(born,  1697). 

1765.  Stamp  Act  passed  by  British  parliament,  March  22. 
Opposition  to  it  begun  by  Virginia,  May.  Lord  Clive  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  at  Calcutta,  May.  Rockingham  administration 
formed,  July  19.  Joseph  II.  emperor,  August  18.  Lady  Hunting- 
don's Connexion  founded.     Blackstone's  Commmtaries  published. 


1766  Death  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  (the  old  Pretender), 
January  2.  Christian  VII.  kmg  of  Denmark,  .Tanuair  14.  Ameri- 
can Stamp  Act  repealed,  March  18.  Second  Pitt  administration, 
August  2.  War  between  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccau  ; 
alliance  of  the  English  with  the  Nizam,  November.  Expedition  of 
Wallis  and  Carteret  to  the  South  Seas.  Bougainville's  voyage  round 
the  world  begun.  Lessing's  Laocoon  published.  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
'of  Wakefield.  Births  of  Mad*me  de  Stael,  Dalton,  W.  H.  Wol- 
laston,  and  Malthus. 

1767.  Expulsion  of  Jesuits  from  Spain,  March  31.  Corsica 
given  up  by  Genoa  to  France,  May  16.  Alliance  of  Hyder  Ali  and 
the  Nizam  against  the  English,  September.  Otaheite  discovered 
by  Wallis  and  Carteret.  Nautical  Almanac  (a&i  ■pxMwh.ei.  Births 
of  W.  von  Humboldt,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  Maria  Edgeworth. 

1768.  Wilkes  elected  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  March  ;  riot  caused 
by  his  imprisonment.  May  10.  General  Gage  arrives  with  British 
troops  at  Boston,  September  26.  Lord  Chatham  resigns  privy  seal, 
October  16.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  October.  Jesuits 
expelled  from  Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta.  Cook  s  first  voyage  round 
the  world,  1768-71.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London,  founded. 
Death  of  Nathaniel  Lardner  (bom,  1684).  Births  of  Schleier- 
macher,  Chateaubriand,  and  General  Hoche. 

1769.  The  Letters  of  "Junius  "  begin  to  appear,  January.  Hyder 
Ali  ravages  the  Camatic,  January.  Wilkes  again  expelled  the 
Commons,  February  2  ;  re-elected  for  Middlesex,  Febraary  16. 
Hyder  Ali  compels  the  English  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  and 
to  restore  their  conquests,  April  Clement  XIV.  pope.  May  19. 
Occupation  of  Corsica  by  the  French,  May.  Shakespeare  Jubilee 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  September  6-8.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
occupied  by  Russia,  September.  Watt's  first  patent  for  steam-engine. 
Robertson  s  History  of  Charles  V.  published.  Births  of  Napoleon 
I.,  Wellington,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Marshal  Ney,  Cuvier, 
Lord  CasUereagh,  Branel  (the  elder).  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Mehemet  Ali,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  M.de  Bourrienne. 

1770.  Resignation  of  Grafton ;  Lord  North's  administration  formed, 
January  28.  The  "  Boston  Ma6.sacre,"  March  5.  The  French 
East  India  Company  dissolved  by  Louis  XV.,  April  8.  Act  for 
repeal  of  certain  colonial  duties  passed,  April  12.  liberation  of 
Wilkes,  April  17.  Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  May  16.  Trial  of  WoodfaU,  printer  of  Junius,  June  13. 
Austrians  enter  Poland,  about  midsummer.  Turkish  fleet  defeated 
by  Russians  off  Chios,  July  6,  and  burnt  in  Chesmeh  Bay,  July  7. 
General  Romanzoff  defeats  the  Turks  on  the  Kaghul,  August  1. 
P.-ussian  troops  enter  Poland,  autumn.  New  South  Wales  dis- 
covered by  Cook.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Tillage  published.  Death 
o'  Chatterton  (bom,  1762).  Births  of  Wordsworth,  Hegel,  John 
F  oster,  George  Canning,  and  Thorwaldsen. 

1771.  Parliament  of  Paris  exiled  by  Louis  XV.,  January  19. 
Gustavus  III.  king  of  Sweden,  Febraary  13.  Shah  Alum  II.  enters 
Delhi,  December.  The  Crimea  seized  by  Russians.  Death  of 
Smollett  (bom,  1721).  Births  of  Sydney  Smith,  Lingard,  Six 
Walter  Scott,  James  Montgomery,  Archduke  Charles,  and  Murat. 
First  edition  of  Encyclojxrdia  Britannica  published. 

1772.  Warren  Hastings  governor  of  Bengal,  April  13.  Treaty 
of  St  Petersburg  for  partition  of  Poland  between  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  August  6.    New  constitution  established  in  Sweden,  Augnst 

21.  Cook's  second  voyage  round  the  world,  1772-74.  Royal 
Marriage  Act  passed.  Death  of  Swedenborg  (bom,  1688).  Births 
of  Novalis,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Fourier,  and  D.  Ricardo. 

1773.  Ahmed  IV.  sultan,  January  21.  Ali  Bey  defeated  and 
captured  by  Murad  Bey,  April  13  ;  assassinated  a  few  days  later. 
Constitution  of  East  India  Company  changed,  June.  Society  of 
Jesus  suppressed  by  Clement  XIV.,  July  31.  Diet  of  Poland  con- 
cludes cession  with  the  partitioning  powers,  September  18. 
Rohilcund  ravaged  by  Mahrattas.  Agitation  in  Boston,  Mass., 
a^inst  the  tea  tax,  December  16.  Births  of  Jeffrey,  F.  Schlegel, 
Sismondi,  and  Thomas  Young. 

1774.  Warren  Hastings  first  governor-general  of  India,  January. 
Abdul  Hamid  sultan,  January  21.  Boston  Port  Bill  passed,  March. 
General  Gage  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts,  April  2.  Louis 
XVI.  king  of  France,  May  10.  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
closed,  June  17.  Treaty  of  Entchuk  Kainardji,  between  RuKia 
and  Turkey,  July  21.  Congress  opens  at  Philadelphia,  September 
6  ;  closes  October  26.     Death  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  Septembei 

22.  Parliaments  of  France  re-established  by  Louis  XVI.,  November 
12.  New  Caledonia  discovered  by  Cook.  Oxygen  discovered  by 
Priestley  '  and  by  Scheele.  Chesterfield's  Letters  published. 
Goethe's  Leiden  des  jungen  Werlher.  The  WolferibUttelsche  Frag- 
menle.     Births  of  Southey  and  Mezzofanti. 

1776.  Pius  VI.  pope,  Febraary  14.  Battle  of  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  19.  Famine  riots  at  Versailles, 'May.  Washington 
commander-in-chief  of  continental  ai-my,  June  5.  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  June  17.  Boston  invested  by  Washington,  July  2.  Montreal 
taken  by  General  Montgomery,  November  12.  Code  of  Catherine 
II.  published.  V&yaXeT  a  Physiognomy.  Births  of  Charles  Lamb, 
Turner,  Jane  Austen,  and  O'Connell. 

1776.  Evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  English,  March  17.     Canada 
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evacuated  by  Americans,  Jnne  18.  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  "United  States,"  July  i.  Commissioners  of  United  States 
sent  to  France,  September.  British  troops  enter  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 15.  Necker'e  administration  (France),  November.  Battle 
of  Trenton,  December  26.  Cook's  last  voyage  begun.  First  voL 
of  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire  published  (completed,  1778).  Smith's 
IVeallh  of  Naliona.     Birth  of  Niebuhr. 

1777.  National  flag  of  United  States  adopted,  June  14.  Exe- 
cution of  Dr  Dodd  for  forgery,  June  27.  Battle  of  Brandywine, 
September  11.  General  Howe  takes  Philadelphia,  September  27. 
Battle  of  Germantown,  October  4.  Surrender  of  General  Burgoyne 
to  General  Gates,  at  Saratoga,  October  16.  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion of  United  States  ^ecd  to,  November  15.  Suspension  of 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Great  Britain,  December  11.  Death  of 
Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria,  December  30,  followed  by 
dispute  as  to  succession.  Howard's  State  of  the  Priaona  published. 
Births  of  Oersted,  De  la  Motte-Fouqu^,  and  Thomas  Campbell. 

177&.  Independence  of  United  States  recognized  by  France, 
January  16  ;  treaty  of  amity  signed,  January  30.  English  ambas- 
sador recalled  from  Paris,  March  13.  Deatn  of  Chatham,  May  11. 
I'rance  declares  war  against  England,  July  10.  Savannah  taken 
by  the  English,  December  28.  Sandwich  Islands  and  Owhyhee  dis- 
covered by  Cook.  Death  of  Voltaire.  Births  of  Thomas  Brown, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  De  CandoUe,  and  Gay-Lussac. 

1779.  Admiral  Keppel  tried  by  court-martial  and  acgnitted,  Jan- 
uary-February 11.  Captain  Cook  (bom,  1728)  killed  in  Owhyhee, 
Fe'bruary  14.  Peace  of  Teschen,  May  13,  ends  war  of  the  Bavarian 
succession.  Spain  declares  war  against  Great  Britain,  Juno  16. 
Alliance  of  Spain  with  United  States,  July  13.  Fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  in  tne  English  Channel,  August.  Protestant  Association 
founded  in  England.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  published, 
1779-81.  The  Olney  Hymns.  Births  of  Moore,  CEhlenschlager, 
Oken,  and  Berzelius. 

1780.  Rodney  defeats  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  January 
16.  Charleston  surrenders  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  May  13.  The  Gordon 
riots  in  London,  June  2.  Armed  Neutrality  between  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden;  July  9  and  August  1  ;  joined  by  States- 
General,  December  24.  Arcot  taken  by  Hyder  AU,  October  31. 
Death  of  Maria  Theresa,  November  29.  Vaccination  suggested  by 
Jenner. 

1781.  The  French  invade  Jersey,  and  are  defeated,  January  6. 
Bombardment  of  Gibraltar  by  Snaniards,  April  12  to  November  26. 
Conquest  of  Florida  by  Spaniards  completed.  May.  Necker  resigns. 
May.  The  king  of  Prussia  joins  Armed  Neutrality,  May  8.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  defeats  Hyder  All  near  Porto  Novo,  July  1.  Yorktown 
occupied  by  Lord  Comwallis,  August  1.  Sea-fight  off  the  Dogger- 
bank  between  English  and  Dutch,  August  5.  The  emperor  joins 
Armed  Neutrality,  October  9.  Edict  of  toleration  issued  by  the  em- 
peror, October  13.  Yorktown  capitulates  to  Washington,  October  19. 
The  Barrier  Treaty  dissolved,  Novemter.  Uranus  (Georgium  Sidus) 
discovered  by  Herschel.  SundayjSchools  originated  by  Robert  Raikes. 
Births  of  H.  F.  Clinton,  G.  Stephenson,  and  Sir  F.  Chantrey. 

1782.  Second  Rockingham  administration  in  office,  March  27. 
Victory  of  Rodney  over  French  fleet  off  Dominica,  April  12.  Death 
of  Rockingham,  July  1.  Shelburne  admiuistrirtion,  July  10. 
The  "Royal  George"  sinks  at  Spithead,  August  29.  Successful 
defence  of  Gibraltar  against  the  allies  by  General  Elliott.  Prelimi- 
naries of  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States,  November 
30.  Charieston  evacuated  by  the  English,  December  14.  Death 
of  Hyder  Ali,  December  7  ;  Tippoo  Saib  succeeds  him.  Poyning's 
Law  (Ireland)  repealed.     Rousseau's  Co«/<4«otw  published. 

1783.  Sovereignty  of  the  Crimea  sold  to  Catherine  II., 
January  20.  Coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  North,  April  2. 
Definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  United  States 
signed  at  Paris,  September  3.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
BriUin  France,  and  Spain,  September  3.  The  Coalition  mimstry 
dismissed,  December  13.  Pitt  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
December  19.  Washington  resigns  his  commission,  December 
23.  First  experiments  with  Montgolfier's  air  balloon.  Order  of 
St  Patrick  founded.     Birth  of  Bolivar.        „     ,.  ,  ,.^  ,.         . 

1784.  Tippoo  concludes  peace  with  the  English,— restitution  of 
conquests  agreed  to,  March  11.  Treaty  of  peaM  between  tnglund 
and  Holland,  June  20.  Pitt's  India  Bill  passed,  August  13.  -The 
Board  of  Control  established.  Death  of  Johnson,  December  13. 
Bramah  lock  patented.  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  L,  pub- 
lished (completed,  1818).  ,.      .  ,,  ,  <.        t  i. 

1785.  Resignation  of  Warren  Hastings,  February  8.  John 
Adams,  first  ambassador  of  United  States  to  England  presented  to 
George  III  ,  June  1.  Confederation  of  Saxony,-  Brandenburg, 
and  Hanover,  July  23.  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  K-tween  the 
emperor  and  the  States-General,  guaranteed  I'i'  France,  sigried 
November  8.  Expedition  of  La  Perouso  to  South  Seas.  Royal  In.sh 
Aca.lemy  incorporated.     Death  of  General  OgKithorpe  (born.  1 096) 

1786  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  February,  iredenck 
William  II  king  of  Prussia,  August  17.  l-oni  Cornwallis  govemor- 
eeneral  of  India,  September.  Treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
between    Great    Britain   and  France.  September  26.      Sobastoool 


founded  University  of  Bonn  founded.  'Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  instituted.  Bums's  Poems  published.  Death 
of  Admiral  Keppel  (bom,  1725). 

1787.  First  Assembly  of  Notables  meets  at  Versailles,  Febraary 
22 .;  closes  May  25.  The  parliament  of  Paris  exiled,  August^Sep- 
tember.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey  renewed,  August.  The 
Prussians  invade  Holland,  and  restore  the  stadtholder,  September. 
Eraption  of  Etna,  July  to  October.  Society  for  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  formed  in  London.     Death  of  Gluck  (born,  1712). 

1788.  First  publication  of  The  Times,  January  1.  Death  of 
Prince  Charlep  Edward,  January  31.  The  emperor  declares  war 
against  Turkey,  February  9.  'Trial  of  W'arten  Hastings  begins, 
February  13.  Turkish  fleet  defeated  -and  destroyed,  June  26. 
Russia  declares  war  against  Sweden,  July  11.  Necker  recalled, 
August  24.  Temporary  insanity  of  George  III. ;  regency  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  October  to  February  1789.  Second  Assembly 
of  the  Notables,  November  6-December  12.  Oczakoff  stormed  by 
Russians  under  Potemkin,  December  17.  Penal  settlement  at 
Botany  Bay.     Drainage  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  completed. 

1789.  Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain,  January  17.  Selim  III. 
sultan,  April  7.  Mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty,"  April  28.  Washin^on 
first  president  of  United  States,  April  30.  First  French  Revolution  ; 
opening  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles,  ilay  6.  National 
Assembly  constituted,  June  17.  Fall  of  the  Bastille,  July  14. 
Abolition  of  feudal  privileges,  August  4.  Insurrection  in  ths 
Netherlands,  September.  Suwaroff  defeats  the  Turks,  Septembei 
22.  Jacobin  Club  settles  at  Paris,  about  October.  The  Austrians 
expelled  from  the  Netherlands,  December.  Land  settlement  in 
India  begun.  Herschel's  great  telescope  completed.  White's 
Natural  History  of  Selbnrne  published.     Birth  of  Neander. 

1790.  Act  of  Union  of  Belgic  United  Provinces  signed  at  Brussels, 
January  IL  Treaty  of  alhance  between  Prussia  and  the  Porte, 
January  31.  Monastic  vows  abolished  in  France,  Febraary  13. 
Death  of  Joseph  II.,  February  20.  Defensive  alliance  between 
Prussia  and  Poland,  March  29.  Titles  of  honour  abolished  in 
France,  June  20.  Federation  ¥He  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  July  14. 
Peace  of  Werela  between  Russia  and -Sweden,  signed,  August  14. 
First  issue  of  assignats  in  France,  September  9.  Leqi>oki  II. 
elected  emperor,  September  30.  Austrians  enter  Brassels,  Decem- 
ber 2.  Convention  between  the  emperor  and  mediating  powers ; 
end  of  the  Belgian  Republic,  Densmber  10.  Ismail  taken  by 
Suwaroff,  December  22  City  of  Washington  founded.  Burke's 
Eeflectionson  the  French  Revolution  published. 

1791.  Death  of  John  Wesley,  Marcn  2.  Death  of  Mirabeau,  April 
2.  New  Polish  Constitution  promulgated.  May  3.  Flight  of  Louis 
XVI.  from  Paris,  June  20  ;  he  is  arrested  at  Varennes  and  brought 
back,  June  21.  Priestley  riots  at  Birmingham,  July  14.  Declara- 
tion of  Pilnitz,  August  27.  First  coalition  (between  Austria  and 
Prussia)  formed,  August  27.  The  constitution  completed  by 
National  Assembly,  September  3  ;  accepted'  by  Louis,  September 
14.  Meeting  of  ffational  Legislarive  Assembly  at  Paris,  October  1. 
Death  of  Potemkin,  October  18.  Representative  government  intro- 
duced in  Canada.  Galvani's  discovery  of  animal  electricity  pub- 
lisl)ed.     D'lsraeii's  Curiosities  of  Literature  published. 

1792.  Peace  of  Jassy  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  January  9. 
Attack  on  Seringa patam  by  the  English,  February  6.  Death  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  11.,  March  1.  Girondist  ministry  at  Paris, 
March.  Gustsvus  111.  of  Sweden  assassinated  by -Ankarstrom, 
March  16  ;  Gustavus  IV.  succeeds.  Peace  concluded  between  the 
English  and  Tippoo  ;  cession  of  half  of  Mysore,  March  19.  The 
blacks  in  St  Domingo  declared  free,  April  4.  Louis  XVI.  declares 
war  again.st  the  king  of  Hungary,  April  20.  Invasion  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob,  "  procession  of 
the  black  breeches,"  June  20.  Francis  II.  elected  emperor,  July  5. 
Manifesto  of  duke  of  Brunswick,  July  25.  Death  of  the  earl  of 
Guildford  (Lord  North),  August  5.  Attack  on  the  Tuileries ; 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  August  10.  Louis  and  his  family 
imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  August  13.  Invasion  of  Franco  begins, 
August  18.  The  "  S»-ptembep  Jlassacres,"  at  Paris,  September 
2-3.  Opening  of  National  Convention,  September  21.  Abolition 
of  royalty,  September  21.  The  Republic  proclaimed,  September 
22.  The  Revolutionary  calendar  adopted,  September  22.  French 
occupation  of  Savoy,  September.  Battle  of  Jemappes,  November 
6.  Belgium  oven-un  by  the  French,  Novem'oer^Decembcr.  The 
Scheldt  opened  to  all  nations,  November  22.  Fox's  Libel  Bill 
passed.  Baptist  Missionary  Society  founded.  Gas  first  used  for 
lighting. 

1793.  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Pnissia  for  second  partition  o( 
Poland,  January  4.  Alien  Bill  po-'ised  in  England,  January  4. 
Execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  January  21.  Invasion  of  Holland  bj 
Dumouricf,  February.  Washington  president  of  United  Statri 
(second  term),  Marcli  4.  Insurrection  in  La  Vendue,  March  10. 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  established,  March  11.  "  Reign  of  Terror."' 
English  army  sent  to  Holland.  March.  Death  of  Chief-Justict 
Mansfield,  March  20  (bom.  1705).  Fall  of  the  Girondists.  Junt 
2.  A»»a.Hsination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday,  July  13;  cxecu. 
tion  of  Charlotte,  July  17.      L»yy  en  vasse  cf  the  French  order'^d, 
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August  23.  Pondiciierry  taken  by  the  English,  August  23. 
Toulon  taken  by  Lord  Hood,  August  28.  Lyons  taken  by 
Kellermann,  October  9.  Execution  of  Marie  Antoinette,  October 
15  ;  of  the  Girondists,  October  31.  Worship  of  reason  introduced, 
November  10.  Toulon  retaken, — Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  tie  siege, 
December  18, 19.  The  Noyades  of  Nantes,  December,  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  founded. 

1794.  Insurrection  in  Poland,  Eoscinszko  generalissimo,  March. 
Execution  of  Dan  ton  and  his  followers,  April  6.  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
c'lspendedin  England,  May  23.  Victory  of  Lord  Howe  OTer  French 
fleet,  off  Brest,  June  1.  File  de  I'hre  Supreme,  June  8.  Battle  of 
Fleurus,  June  26.  Fall  of  Robespierre, — end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
July  27.  Corsica  reduced  by  the  English,  Augusts.  Battle  of  Macie- 
wice  ;  Kosdnszko  wounded  and  captured,  October  10.  Trials  of 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  others,  October-NoTember.  Battle  of 
Praga, — the  Poles  defeated  by  Suwaroffi,  November  4.  Warsaw 
entered  by  Ensaians,  November  9.  The  English  driven  from 
Holland,  December.  Chappe'e  telegraph  invented-  Godwin's 
Caleb  Williams  pubHshed.  f  aley's  Evidences.  Goethe's  Wilhelm, 
ileisUra  Lehrjakn. 

1795.  Third  partition  of  Poland  arranged  between  Bnssia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  January  3.  The  French  enter  Amsterdam, 
Jannary  19.  Abolition  of  the  stedtholderate ;  the  Batavian 
Republic  established,  February  24.  insurrection  at  Paris,  April  1. 
Peace  of  Basel  between  French  Republic  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
April  6.  Acquittal  of  Warren  Hastings,  April  23.  Insurrection 
at  Paris,  May  20-21.  Treaty  of  Basel  between  France  and  Spain, 
July  22.  The  Directory  established,  August  22.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
taken  by  the  English,  September.  Annexation  of  Belgium  to  France, 
October  1,  Last  sitting  of  National  Convention,  October  26.  King 
.Stanislas  abdicates,  November  25.  Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon 
taken  by  English.  Institute  of  France  and  EcoU  Polylechnique 
founded. .    Maynooth  College,  Ireland,  founded. 

1796.  Irish  Insurrection  Act  passed,  March  10.  Battle  of  Lodi, 
May  10.  Milan  entered  by  Napoleon.  May  15.  Treaty  between 
French  Republic  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  for  cession  of  Nice, 
Savoy,  &c..  May  16.  Bologna  entered  by  Napoleon,  June  18. 
Alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  August  19.  Spain  declares 
war  against  Great  Britain,  October  6.  Suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  Oetober  26.  Battle  of  Areola,  November 
15-17.  Paiilemperorof  Russia,  November  17.  Cispadane  Republic 
founded,  December.  Attempt  of  General  Hoche  on  Ireland,  Dec- 
ember 22-27.     Hydraulic  press  patented  by  Bramah. 

1797.  Battle  of  Eivoli,  January  14.  Capitulation  of  Mantua  to 
Napoleon,  February  1,  2.  Admiral  Jervis  defeats  Spanish  fleet  off 
Cape  St  Vincent,  February  14.  John  Adams  president  of  United 
States,  March  4.  Napoleon  declares  war  on  Venice,  May  3  ;  and 
enters  the  city.  May  16.  Councils  of  Five  Hundred  and  oif  the  Ancients 
established  at  Paris,  May  20.  Ligurian  Republic  established,  June. 
Cisalpine  RepnbUe,  Jane  29.  Death  of  Burke,  July  9.  Death  of 
Bums,  July  21.  Coup-dYtat  of  18th  Fructidor,  September  I. 
Admiral  Duncan  defeats  Dutch  fleet  off  Camperdown,  October  11. 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  between  France  and  Austria,  October  17. 
Frederick  William  III.  king  of  Prussia,  November  16.  Congress  of 
Rastadt  opens,  December  9.  Insurrection  at  Rome,  December  S,T. 
First  issue  of  one-pound  notes  by  Bank  of  England. 

1798.  Occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French,  February  10 ;  a 
republic  proclaimed,  February  15.  Subjugation  of  Switzerland  by 
the  French,  January-March.  Helveti"  Kepublic  proclaimed,  April 
12.  Annexation  of  Geneva  to  France,  April  26.  Rebellion  in 
Ireland  breaks  out.  May  23.  Malta  taken  oy  Napoleon,  June  11. 
French  invasion  of  Egypt,  July  1.  Battle  rf  the  Pyramids,  July 
21.  Battle  of  the  Nile,  August  1-2.  General  Humbert  lands  French 
force  at  Eillala,  August ;  surrenders  to  General  Lake,  September  8. 
Rome  occupied  by  Neapolitans,  November  29.  Abdication  of  king 
of  Sardinia,  December  9  Alliance  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
December  23.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  Decem- 
ber 29.  Income  Tax  proposed  by  Pitt,  December.  Jenner's/wjui'ry 
("Vaccination")  published.  Lithography  invented  by  Senefelder. 
Haydn's  Creation  produced. 

1799.  Naples  entered  by  the  French,  January.  Capitulation  of 
Ehrenbreititein  to  the  French,  Januaiy  29  Invasion  of  Syria  by 
Napoleon,  February  Massacre  of  Jaffa,  March  7.  Unsuccessful 
siege  of  Acre  by  Napoleon,  March  16-May  21.  Invasion  of  Mysore 
by  the  English,  March.  Congress  of  Rastadt  closed,  Apnl  7. 
Seringapatam  stormed  by  the  English  under  Baird  ;  Tippoo  Killed, 
May  4.  Second  coalition  against  France  formed,  June  22. 
Napoleon  defeats  Turks  at  Aboukir,  July  25.  Ferdinand  IV.  of 
Naples  restored,  July  27.  Russians  enter  Switzerland,  August. 
Death  of  Pius  VI.,  August  29.  Zurich  entered  by  the  French, 
September  26  Retreat  of  Suwaroff  from  Switzerland,  September  29 
Rome  recovered  from  the  French,  September  30.  Overthrow  of  the 
Directory,  18th  Bnimaire,  November  9.  Napoleon  "First  Consul," 
December  24.  Death  of  Washington,  December  14.  Laplace's 
Micanique  Celeste  published  (completed,  1825). 

1£00.  Pius  VII.  elected  pope,  March  14.  Cession  of  Surat  to 
Cast  India  Company,  May  13.     Passage  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  by  i 


Napoleon,  May  17-20.  Battle  of  Marengo,  June  1 4.  Lejitlative 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Act  passed  <'uly  2.  Malta 
taken  by  English,  September  6.  Cession  of  Mysore  to  the 
English,  October  12.  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Deoembir  8.  The 
Voltaic  pile  iuvented.     The  Jourval  des  Dibata  founded. 

1801.  First  imperial  parliament  of  United  Kingdom  meets, 
January  22.  Resignation  of  Pitt,  February  6.  A(&ington  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  Peace  of  Luneville,  February  9.  Thomas 
Jefferson  president  of  United  States,  March  4.  Eattle  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  Abercromby  mortally  wounded^  March  21.  Kingdom  of 
Etruria  erected  by  Napoleon,  March  21.  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia, 
murdered,  March  24  ;  Alexander  I.  succeeds.  Victory  of  Nelson 
over  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  April  2.  Cairo  surrenders  to  the 
Englirfi,  June  27.  Concordat  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napoieon, 
July  16.  Mecca  taken  and  pillaged  by  Wahliabees.  Evactiation  ol 
Egypt  by  the  French,  September  2.  Peace  between  Great  RritniTi 
and  France,  October  1  ;  between  Russia  and  France,  October  8. 
First  Census  of  Gi^at  Britain  taken.  The  asteroid  C^t^s  discovered 
by  Piazri.     Block  machinery  iuvented  by  Brunei. 

1 802.  French  expedition  against  St  Domingo,  February.  Peace 
of  Amiens,  March  27.  ~  Napoleon  First  Consul  for  life,  August  3. 
Rising  of  the  Swiss  under  Aloys  Reding,  summer.  Piedmont  an- 
nexed to  France,  September  11.  The  asteroid  Pallas  discovered  by 
Olbers.     Edinburgh  Eeview  commenced,  October. 

1803.  New  constitution  imposed  on  Switzerland  by  Napoleon's 
"Act  of  Mediation,"  February  19.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  restored  to 
the  Dutch,  February  21.  Egypt  evacuated  by  the  English,  March 
17.  Louisiana  sold  by  Napoleon  to  United  States,  April  30.  Eng- 
land declares  war  against  France,  May  18.  Hanover  seized  by  the 
French,  June.  Rising  in  Ireland  under  Emmett,  July  23.  Pre- 
parations for  French  invasion  of  England,  summer.  War  be- 
tween the  English  and  Sindia  begins,  August  3.  General  Lake 
defeats  Mahrattas  near  Delhi,  and  enters  the  city,  September 
12.  Battle  of  Assays,  September  23.  St  Domingo  proclaimed 
independent,  November  29.  Treaty  with  Rajah  of  Berar,  December 
17  ;  with  Siudia,  December  28.  Atomic  tiieory  propounded  by 
Dalton. 

]  804.  Publication  of  the  Code  Civil  (NapoUan),  January.  Duke 
of  Enghien  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon,  March  21.  Surinam  taken 
by  the  English,  April  29.  Pitt  prime  minister  the  second  time. 
May  12.  Napoleon  "Emperor  of  the  French,"  May  18.  The  Jesuits 
readmitted  to  the  Two  Sicilies,  July  30.  Francis  II.  assumes  title 
of  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  August  11.  War  with  Holkar 
through  this  year  and  tie  next.  Coronation  of  Napoleon  I.  and 
Josejuiine  by  the  Pope  at  Paris,  December  2.  Spain  declares  war 
against  Great  Britain,  December  12.  Asteroid  Juno  discovered  by 
Harding.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  established.  Savings 
Banks  originated.     Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  published. 

1805.  Siege  of  Bhurtpore  by  the  English,  January.  Jefferson 
presideut  of  the  United  States  (second  term),  March  4.  Battle  of 
Bhurtpore,  April  2.  Third  coalition  against  France,  April  11. 
Death  of  Earl  of  Shelbume,  Nay  2  (bom,  1737).  Napoleon 
crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan,  May  26.  Genoa  and  Ligurian  Re- 
public incorporated  with  France,  June  3.  Impeachment  of  Lord 
Melville,  June  26.  Third  coalition  against  France  completed, 
September  8.  Capitulation  of  General  Mack  to  Napoleon  at  Ulm, 
October  17  and  19.  Victory  and  death  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar, 
October  21.  Vienna  occupied  by  the  French,  November  13. 
Russian  and  British  forces  land  in  Naples,  November  20.  Battle  of 
Austerlitz,  December  2.  Treaty  with  Holkar,  cession  of  territory 
to  the  English,  December  24.  Peace  of  Presburg,  December  26. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  founded.  Foster's  Essays  pub- 
lished.    Scott!«  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

1806.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  take  the  title  of 
king,  January  1.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  retaken  by  the  English, 
January  8.  Death  of  Pitt,  January  23.  Grenville  and  Fox  admini- 
stration, February.  Admiral  Duckworth  destroys  French  squadron 
off  St  Domingo,  February  6.  Prassia  concludes  treaty  with  Na- 
poleon I.,  February  16  ;  ratified  March  9.  Joseph  Bonaparte  made 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  March  30.  Trial  of  Lord  Melville  begins, 
Apnl  29  ;  acquittal,  June  12.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  made 
king  of  Holland,  June  6.  Great  Britain  declares  war  against 
Prussia,  June  11.  Battle  of  Maida,  July  6.  Mutiny  of  Sepoys  at 
VeUore,  July  10.  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed,  July  12. 
Dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  August  6.  Death  of  Fox, 
September  13.  Fourth  coalition  against  France,  October  6.  Battles 
of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  October  14.  Napoleon  enters  Berlin, 
October  27.  Flight  of  Frederick  William  III.,  October.  Napoleon's 
Berlin  decree  declaring  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
November  21.  Occupation  of  Hamburg  by  the  French,  November. 
War  between  Russia  and  Turkey  begins,  November  23.  Elector  of 
Saxony  assumes  title' of  king,  December  11.  The  Russians  enter 
Bucharest,  December  27.     Haileybury  College  founded. 

1807.  Battle  of  Eylau,  Febraary  7-8.  Sir  J  Duckworth  forces 
thepassage  of  the  Dardanelles;  February  19.  Abolition  o!  the  slevt 
trade  in  British  empire  by  Act  passed  March  25.  Tht  fortiana 
administration,  April.     Dantzic  taken  by  the  French,  May  'Mj 
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Sultan  Selimdeposed  by  Janissaries,  May  29;  Mustapha  lY.  succeeds. 
Napoleon  defeats  the  Russians  at  Friedland,  June  14.  Conference 
of  the  emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon  near  Tilsit,  June  25. 
Peace  of  TUsit,  July  7  and  9.  Death  of  the  Cardinal  York,  last  of 
the  Stuarts,  July  13.  Jerome  Bonaparte  made  king  of  Westphalia, 
August  18.  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  English  fleet,  Sep- 
tember 2-5 ;  surrender  of  Danish  fleet.  Evacuation  of  Egypt  by 
British  forces,  September.  French  invasion  of  Portugal,  Novem- 
ber ;  lisbon  entered,  November  30.  The  Prince  Regent  and  Royal 
family  of  Portugal  embark  for  Brazil,  November  29.  Rupture  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia,  November-December.  French 
troops  enter  Spain,  December.  The  kingdom  of  Etruria  seized  by 
Napoleon,  December  10.  Napoleon  publishes  the  Milan  decree, 
December  18.  The  asteroid  Vesta  discovered  by  Olbers.  Zoological 
Society  of  London  instituted.  Hegel's  Phdnomenologie  det  OeMet 
published.     Moore's  Irish  Melodiea. 

1808.  Napoleon  occupies  Rome,  February  2.  A  new  nobilitr 
created  in  France  by  Napoleon,  March  11.  Abdication  of  Charles 
IV.  of  Spain  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  March  19. 
Murat  enters  Madrid,  March  23.  Insurrection  at  Madrid,  May  2. 
Treaty  of  Bayonne  between  Charles  IV.  and  Napoleon,  May  6. 
Abdication  of  Ferdinand,  May  6.  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  king  of 
Spain,  June  6.  Siege  of  Saragossa  by  the  French  begun,  June  15. 
Murat  made  king  of  Naples,  July  15.  Battle  of  Baylen,  July  21. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  lands  in  Spain,  August  1.  Siege  of  Saragossa 
raised,  August  4.  Battle  of  Vimeira, — Wellesley  defeats  the  French, 
August  21.  Convention  of  Cintra.  Confereni;e  of  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  at  Erfurt, September  27-Octoberl4.  Mustapha  IV.  deposed 
^nd  murdered,  November  15  ;  Mahmoud  II.  eucceeds.  Madrid 
entered  by  Napoleon,  December  4  Abolition  of  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, December  4.  Saragossa  again  bombarded  by  the  French, 
December  20.  Retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  begun,  December  24. 
Finland  incorporated  with  Russia.  Manby's  apparatus  for  saving 
life  in  shipwreck  invented.     Scott's  Marmion  punlished. 

1809.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Bntain  and  Turkey,  January 
5.  Battle  of  Corulla ,  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  January  16  Sara- 
gossa stormed  by  the  French,  January  27.  Conduct  of  the  duke 
of  York  investigated  by  parliament,  January-March  War 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  February.  The  lines  of  Travancore 
stormed  by  English,  February  10-21.  James  Madison  president 
if  United  States,  March  4.  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  deposed, 
Jlfarch  29  ;  Charles  XIII.  succeeds.  Oporto  taken  by  Soult,  March 
29.  Revolt  of  Tyrol  under  Hofer,  April  8.  Invasion  of  Bavana  by 
Austrians,  April  11.  Passage  of  the  Douro  by  Wellington,  occupation 
of  Oporto,  May  12.  Napoleon  enters  Vienna,  May  13.  States  of 
the  Church  annexed  to  France,  May  17.  Battle  of  Aspern,  May 
21-22.  Charles  XIII.  king  of  Sweden,  June  6.  Napoleon  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope,  June  10.  Arrest  of  the  Pope,  July  5.  Battle 
of  AVagrajn,  July  6.  Battle  of  Talavera,  July  27-28.  English  ex- 
pedition to  Walcheren  sails,  July  28.  Finland  ceded  to  Russia, 
August  7.  Flashing  taken  by  the  English,  August  16.  Peace  of 
Vienna  between  France  and  Austria,  October  14.  Perceval  admini- 
stration formed,  October  30.  Divorce  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
December  15.  Evacuation  of  Walcheren  by  the  English,  December 
23.     The  Quarterly  lieview  commenced  (February). 

1810.  Guadaloupe  and  Amboyna  taken  by  the  English,  February. 
Marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  April  1. 
Sir  F.  Burdett  committed  to  the  Tower,  April  9.  Silistria  taken 
by  Russians,  June  23.  Holland  annexed  to  France,  July  10. 
Mttssena  takes  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  July  12.  Bemadotte  chosen  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  August  21.  Battle  of  Busaco,  September  27. 
Wellington's  army  witliin  thiJ  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  October  10. 
Insanity  of  George  III.,  November.  Mauritius  taken  by  English, 
December  3.  University  of  Berlin  founded.  Sect  of  Primitive 
Methodists  founded  by  Hugh  Bourne.  Madame  de  Stacl's  2>« 
VAUcmafftu  published.     Hahnemann's  Organon. 

1811.  Tortosa  taken  by  Suchet,  January  2.  The  Regency  Bill 
<Great  Britain)  passed,  February  B.  Death  of  Maskelyne,  Febniary 
9  (bom,  1732).  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  at  Cairo  by  Mchcmet 
AJi,  March  1.  Badajoz  surrenders  to  the  French,  March  10.  Battle 
of  Fuentes  d'Onore,  May  4,  6.  Battle  of  Albuera,  May  16.  Java 
conquered  by  the  English,  August  26.  Death  of  Bishop  Percy, 
September  30  (bom,  1728).  Luddite  rioU  at  Nottingham  begin, 
November.  Great  comet  visible  for  four  months.  Boll  Rock  liRht- 
house  built  by  Stevenson.  National  School  Society  founded. 
Niebuhr's  RSmiache  OeschichU  published. 

1812.  Wellington  stonns  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  January  19  ;  invests 
Badajoz,  March  16  ;  storms  the  town,  April  6.  New  Spanish  con- 
stitution promulgated  by  the  Cortes,  March  18.  A.wassination  of 
Mr  Percefal^  May  11.  Peace  of  Buchnrest  between  Riuaia  and 
Turkey,— the  Truth  declared  the  boundary  of  the  two  cinpiroa,  Jloy 
28  The  Liverpool  adiniiiistratioo  formed,  June  8.  The  United 
States  declare  war  against  Great  Britain.  Juno  18.  Napoleon  declares 
war  against  Russia,  June  22.  Treaties  of  peace  between  Grrat 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  July  18.  Battle  of  Salamanca.  JiJy  22. 
Madrid  entered  by  Wellington,  August  12.  SmoUnsko  taken  by 
tha  French,  August  17.     Battle  of  Borodino  (the  Moskwa),  Sep- 


tember 7.  Moscow  entered  by  Napoleon,  the  city  burnt,  Septem- 
ber 14.  Moscow  evacuated  by  the  French,  October  19.  Bell's 
steam-vessel  sails  on  the  Clyde.  Iodine  discovered.  Coleridge's 
T/k  Friend  published.  First  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  Hegel's 
Logik. 

1813.  Fourteen  Luddites  executed  at  York,  January  10.  Con- 
cordat betwceu  Napoleon  I.  and  Pins  VII.,  January  25.  Abolition 
of  Spanish  Inquisition  by  the  Cort««,  February  12.  Fifth  coalition 
against  France,  March  1.  Jaqies  Madison  president  of  United 
States  (second  tenn),  March  4.  Battle  of  Liitzen,  May  2.  Battle 
of  Bautzen,  May  20-21.  Hamburg  seized  by  Davoust,  May  30. 
Capture  of  U.S.  frigate  "Chesapeake"  by  H.M.S.  "Shannon," 
June  1.  Battle  of  Vittoria,  June  21.  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
July  26-30.  Battles  of  Dresden,  August  24,  25,  and  27.  St  Se- 
baadan  stormed  by  Wellington,  August  31.  IVeaty  of  Toplitz  ; 
alliance  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  September*.  Wellington 
passes  the  Bidassoa,  and  invades  France,  October  7.  Battle  of 
Leipsic,  October  16,  18,  19.  Neutrality  of  Switzerland  proclaimed, 
November  8.  The  French  evacuate  Germany,  November  22.  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange  recalled,  December  1.  Electric  light  dis- 
covered by  Davy.  Shelley's  Queen  Uab  published.  Southey's  Life 
of  Nelson. 

1814.  Bolivar  chief  of  republic  of  Venezuela,  January  1.  Ces- 
sion of  Norway  to  Sweden  by  treaty  of  Kiel,  January  14.  Pius  VII. 
dismissed  from  Fontainebleau,  January  22.  Death  of  Fichte,  Jana- 
ary  27.  Battle  of  Orthez,  February  27.  Treaty  of  Claremont, 
March  1.  Capitulation  of  Paris,  March  31.  Entry  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.  Deposition  of  Napoleon  by  the  senate,  April  1.  Battle 
of  Toulouse,  April  10.  Abdication  of  Napoleon,  April  xl.  Louis 
XVIII.  enters  Paris  (the  tirst  Restoration),  May  3.  Napoleon 
lands  in  Elba,  May  4.  Ferdinand  VII.  annuls  the  constitution. 
May  4  ;  enters  Madrid,  May  14.  The  Pope  enters  Rome,  May  24. 
Peace  of  Paris,  May  30.  Invasion  of  CanSda  by  Americans,  July. 
Annexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland  agreed  to,  July  21.  The  In- 
quisition re-established  in  Spain,  July  21.  Capture  and  burning  of 
Washington  by  General  Ross,  August  24-  Hanover  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  October  11.  Congress  of  Vienna  opens,  November  8. 
Peace  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britam  and  United  States,  December 
24.  New  Orleans  attacked  by  Sir  E.  Pakenham,  December  27. 
New  Com  Law  passed  in  England.  Order  of  Jesuits  re-established 
by  Pius  VII.  Wordsworth's  i'jKurwon  published.  Scott's /Faiwr- 
ley. 

1815.  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  J-uiuary  8.  Napoleon  escapes 
from  Elba,  February  26  ;  lands  at  Cannes,  March  1.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  constituted  ;  William  I.  proclaimed  king,  March 
16.  Napoleon  reaches  Paris,  JIarch  20.  "The  Hundred  Days." 
Treaty  of  Vienna  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  March  23.  Murat  begins  war  against  Austria,  March  28  ; 
he  is  defeated  at  Tolcntmo,  May  2,  3  ;  surrenders  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  Ferdinand  IV.,  May  20.  Napoleon's  new  constitution 
accepted,  June  1.  Gennn!i  Confeilcration  constituted  by  treaty  of 
Vienna,  June  8.  Territorial  settlement  of  Europe  by  Congress  of 
Vienna,  June  9.  Battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras,  June  16. 
BattJe  of  Waterloo,  June  18.  Second  abdication  of  Na^leon  I., 
June  22.  The  allies  enter  Paris,  July  7.  Return  of  Louis  XVIII. 
to  Paris  (second  Restoration),  July  8.  Surrender  of  Napoleon  to 
Captain  Maitland  of  H  il.?.  "  Bellerophon,"  July  15.  Formation  of 
the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  September  26.  Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  St 
Helena,  October  16.  Ionian  Islands  placed  under  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  November  6.  Second  Peace  of  Paris,  November  20. 
Marshal  Ney  condemned  to  death  by  Chamber  of  Peers,  December 
6,  and  shot  at  Paris,  December  7.  The  safety  lamp  invented  by 
Davy.  Scott's  Ouy  Manntritig  published.  Wordsworth's  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone.     North  .American  Review  Ijcgun. 

1816.  Marriage  of  Prince^  Charlotte  of  England  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  May  2.  Select  Committee  on  Education 
appointed.  May  21.  Death  of  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  June  27 
(bom,  1724).  Bombardment  of  Algiers  by  Admiral  Lord  F.xmouth, 
August  26.  Death  of  Earl  Stanhope,  December  15  (bom,  1753). 
Electric  telegraph  invented  by  Ronalds.  University  of  Warsaw 
founded.  Cuvier's  Rfgne  Animal  published.  Scott's  Antiquary 
and  Old  MorlaUty. 

1817.  James  ilonroo  president  of  United  States,  March  4.  Sus- 
pension of  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  March  4.  The  "  Blanket  Meeting" 
at  Manchester  dispersed  by  the  Military,  March  11.  The  "  Derby- 
shire Insurrection,"  June  8,  9.  Dissolution  of  the  Hahratta  Con- 
federacy, June  IS.  Pius  VII.  condemns  Bible  Societies  by  bull  of 
June  29.  Death  of  Curran,  October  14  (bom,  1750).  Death  of 
Kosoiuszko,  October  15.  Pindaree  war  begins,  October.  Death  of 
PrinocM  Clmrlottc,  November  6.  Holkar  defeated  by  the  English 
at  bottle  of  Mehurlpore,  December  21.  Waterloo  Bridge,  London, 
ojioned.  The  kaloidosicope  invented  by  Brewster.  Shelley's  Revolt 
()/■  W<im  pul>li.«hed.  tioom  » Lalla  Bookk.  Blachcood t Edinlnirg\ 
Magnnne  commenced. 

181R  TheEnglishconcIadcpeacewithHolkar, January  6.  Repeal 
of  Hiibeiw  Corpus  SuRiwnsion  Act,  January  31.  Bemadotte  (as 
Charles  XIV.)  king  of  Sweden,  February  6.     Congress  of  Aix-k> 
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Chape.le  opens  Fcl.ruary  H  :  close.l,  November  20.  End  of  the 
I  indarpe  war,  May.  Constitutional  charter  of  Bavaria  Way  25 
Marriages  of  iluke  of  Clarence  with  Princess  Adelaide  of  s'a.xe.Mein- 
engen,  and  of  duke  of  Kent  with  Princess  Mary  of  Saxe-Coljurg 
July  13.  Suicide  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  November  2  Death  of 
Queen  Charlotte  of  England,  November  17.  Evacuation  of  French 
terntory  by  the  army  of  occupation,  November  30.  Subjugation 
of  the  Walihabces  completed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  stethoscope 
invented  by  Laennec.  Scotfs  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  published. 
Hallam's  Europe  diiriiig  tlie  Middle  Ages. 

1819.  Cession  of  Florida  by  Spain  to  United  States,  February  22. 
Kotzebue  assassinated  at  Mannheim.  March  23.  Birth  of  Princess 
Victoria,  May  24.  Peel's  Currency  Act  passed,  June  23.  Congress 
of  Carlsbad  meets,  August  1.  Radical  Reform  meetings  at  Manches- 
ter dispersed  by  the  yeomanry  (the  "Peterioo"  Massacre),  August 
16.  The  Gennan  Zollverein  founded.  Macadam's  system^of  road- 
making  published.  Electro-magnetism  discovered  by  Oersted. 
Scott's  JBride  of  Ltnnmenttoor  and  Iixiahoe. 

1820.  Death  of  the  duke  of  Kent,  Januaiy  23.  George  IV.  king 
of  England,  January  29.  Fenlinand  VII.  swears  to  the  constitution,. 
March  9.  Exjmlsiou  of  Jesuits  from  Russia,  March  25.  Death  of 
Grattau,  May  14  (born,  1746).  Revolution  in  Naples,  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Carbonari,  July  2.  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  Queen  Caroliue  introduced  in  Ho'use  of  Lonls,  July  6 
(abandoned,  November  10).  Revolt  of  AH  Pasha  of  Joannma, 
August-September.  Revolution  in  Portugal,  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion proclaimed,  September  15.  Congress  of  'Troppau  meets, 
October  20.  Congress  of  Laybach  meets,  December  17.  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  London  founded.  Byron's  Don  Juan  published. 
Shelley's  The  Cenci.     Foster's  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance. 

1821.  Revolutionary  movements  in  Brazil,  January.  Death  of 
John  Keats,  February  24  (bom,  1796).  James  Monroe  president 
of  the  United  States  (second  term),  March  4.  Insurrection  in 
Greece,  March  6.  Abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, in.  favour  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  March  23.  Naples 
occupied  by  Austrian  army,  March  24.  The  Greek  patriarch  hung 
at  Constantinople,  April  21.  The  independence  of  Brazil  pro* 
riaimed,  Aiiril  22.  Death  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St  Helena,  May  5. 
Congress  oi  Laybach  closed.  May  6.  Provi^onal  government  esta- 
blished- ini  Greece,  June  9..  Return  of  John  VI.  to  Lisbon,  July. 
Coronation  of  George  IV.,  July  19.  Death  of  Queen  Caroline, 
August  7.  George  Iv.  visits  Ireland,  August  15-September  15,  and. 
Hanover,  October.  Republic  of  Liberia  founded  by  Americans. 
.Scott's  Kenibom-lh  and  The  Pirate  published. 

1822.  Declaration  of  independence  by  the  Greeks,  January  1. 
Ali  Pasha  surrenders  to  the  Turks,  and  is  put  to  death,  February  5. 
Insurrection  Act  (Ireland)  passed,  and  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended, 
February  11.  Massacre  of  Scioy  April-May.  Iturbide  proclaimed 
emperor  of  Mexico,  May  22.  Athens  taken  by  the  Greeks,  June- 
22.  George  IV.  visits  Scotland,  August.  Suicide  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  August  12.  Congress  of  Verona,  August  25-December  14. 
Don  Pedio  emperor  of  Brazil,  October  12.  Caledonian  Canal  com- 
pleted. Calculating  Machine  invented  by  Babbage.  Brown's 
Philosophy  of  llu  Human  Mind  published.*    Byron's  Cain. 

1823.  Abdication  of  Iturbide,  ilarch  20.  Invasion  of  Spain  by 
the  French,  Anril  7;  Madrid  entered,  May  23.  John  VI.  of 
Portugal  abolishes  the  constitution,  June  5.'  Ferdinand  VII. 
declared  incapable,  and  a  regency  appointed,  June  11.  Bombard- 
ment of  Cadiz  by  the  French  begins,  September  20.  Death  of  Pius 
VII.,  August  20.  Leo  XII.  elected  pope,  September  28.  Capitu- 
lation'of  Cadiz,  October  1.  Great  Britain  sends  consuls  to  South 
American  States,  October  30.  British  Anti-Slavery  Society  founded. 
Catholic  Association  in  Ireland.  Mormonism  originated  by  Joseph 
Smith.  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  published.  Victor  Hugo's  Odes  et 
Ballades. 

1824.  Bolivar  dictator  of  Pern,  February  10.  Death  of  Eugf'ne 
Beauharnais,  February  21  (born,  1781).  War  with  Burmah, 
March  5.  Death  of  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi,  April  18.  Rangoon 
taken  by  the  Fnglish,  May  11.  Iturbide  arrested  in  Mexico  and 
shot,  July  19.  Singapore  acquired  by  the  English,  August. 
Charles  X.  king  of  France,  September  16.  Provisional  government 
formed  in  Greece,  October  12.  The  Spaniards  in  Peru  finally  de- 
feated at  Ayachuco,  December  9.  Angerstein  collection  of  pictures 
bought  by  English  Government  as  foundation  of  a  National  Gallery. 

lyeslmi-iister  Beview  established.     Godwin's  History  of  the  Common- 
vxalth  published  (1824-1828). 

1825.  Treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  La  Plata, 
February  2.  Expedition  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  against  the  Greeks, 
February  28.  John  Quincy  Adams  president  of  United  States, 
Jlarch  4.  Great  earthquake  in  Algiers,  Mftrch  2-7.  The  Catholic 
Association  abolished  by  Act  passed  March  9.  Treaties  of  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  Columbia,  April  18,  and  between  Great 
Britain  and  Mexico,  April  29.  Navarino  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
May  18;  Triiiolitza,  June  23.  Forts  of  Dutch  East  Indies  opened 
to  ehii«  of  all  nations,  July  21.  The  independence  of  Brazil  re- 
cognized by  Poitugal,  September  7.  Nicholas  I.  emperor  of  Russia, 
December  1.     Commercial  panic  in  England,  December.     The  lime- 


light  invented  by  Drummond.  First  voyage  by  steam  from  Eng- 
laud  to  ludia  iuade.  .  olendge  s  Aids  to  S.flectwn  published. 
Pepys's  Diary  deciphered  aud  pulilished.  ,      .        , 

1826.  War  betwc^-n  Brazil  ■and  Buenos  Ayres  begins,  January. 
Bhurtpore  stormed  by  Lord  Combermere,  January  18.  Capitulation 
of  Callao  to  Peruvian  patriots,  January  22 ;  evacuation  of  Peru  by 
Spaniards.  Treaty  of  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
January  26.  Treaty  of  peace  between  English  and  Burmese,  Feb- 
ruary 24.  Death  of  John  VI.;  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  be- 
comes king  of  Portugal,  ilarch  10.  Death  of  Weber,  June  5. 
Rebellion  and  massacre  of  the  Janissaries  at  Constantinople,  June 
15.  Death  of  Adams  ami  Jefferson,  ex-presidents  of  the  United 
States,  July  4.  Don  M  i^el  assumes  title  of  king,  July  4.  Russia 
declares  war  against  Persia,  September  28.      Insurrection  ill  Portu- 

fal,  October  6.  Deathof  Talma,  October  19  (born,  1763).  Convention 
etween  Great  Britain  and  United  States  respecting  indemnities  for 
damages  during  the  war,  November  13.  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Brazil  for  suppression  of  slave  trade,  November  23. 
Portugal  appeals  for  aid  to  England,  December  3.  Death  of  Flax'- 
nmn,  December  9  (born,  1755).  English  fleet  in  the  Tagus, 
December  25.  Zoological  Society  of  Lomlon  founded.  London 
University  founded.  Menai  Suspension  Bridge  opened.  Disraeli's 
Vicinn  Grey  published. 

1827.  Death  of  Frederick,  duke  of  York,  Januaiy  6  (bom, 
1763)..  Death  of  ilitfoid,  Febmary  8  (bom,  1744).  Death  of 
Pestalozzi,  February  17  (bom,  1746).  Canning  administration, 
April  12.  National  Guard  of  France  disbanded  by  Charles  X.,  April 
29.  Erection  of  kingdom  of  Greece  by  treaty  of  London,  July  6. 
Death  of  Canning,  August  8.  The  Goderich  administration,  August 
11.  Duke  of  Portland  president  of  the  council,  August  17.  Death 
of  U^o  Foscolo,  October  10  (bora,  about  1776).  Battle  of 
Navanno,  October  26.  Charles  X.  (dissolves  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  November  5.  Needle-gun  invented  by  Dreyse.  Omnibus 
introduced  at  Paris.  Overland  route  fo  India  projected.  Keble's 
Christian  Year  published.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Orandfather, 
Amott's  Elements  of  Physics.  Simrock's  version  of  the  Jifibelunge^i- 
lied. 

1828.  Fall  of  the  VillMe  ministry  in  France,  January  4.  Resig- 
nation of  Lord  Goderich,  January  8.  The  Wellington  adniinistration 
in  office,  January  25.  Peace  of  Turkmanchay  between  Russia  and 
Persia,  February  22.  Russia  declares  war  against  Turkey,  April 
26.  Last  of  the  British  troops  leave  Portugal,  April  28.  Don 
Miguel  assumes  title  of  king,  ilay  3  Occupation  of  Bucharest  by 
Russians,  May  12.  Passage  of  the  Danube  by  Russians,  June  8 
Election  of  O'Connell  M.P.  for  Clare,  July  5 ,  he  refuses  to  take  the 
oaths.  Silistria  invested  by  Russians,  July  23.  Peace  concluded 
between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayies,  August  29.  The  French  land  in  tl  e 
Jlorea,  August  29.  The  Dardanelles  closed  by  the  Porte,  September 
18..  Evacuation  of  Greece  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  October  4.  Vania 
taken  by  the  Russians,  October  11.  The  ilorea  evacuated  by  Turks, 
October  28.  Siege  of  Silistria  raised,  November  10.  Death  of 
Lofd  Liverpool,  December  4  (bom,  1770).  New  Com  Law  in 
England ;  Peel's  "Sliding  Scale"  established.  Test  Act  and  Corpora- 
tion Act  repealed.  London  (Jniversity  opened.  The  Alhenccum 
(literary  journal)  established. 

1829.  Deathof  LeoXll.,Febraary  10.  Andrew  Jackson  president 
of  United  States,  March  4.  Duel  fought  between  Wellington  and 
earl  of  Winchelsea,  March  21.  Pius  VIII.  elected  pope,  March  31. 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  passed,  April  13.  Capture  of  Lepante 
by  the  Greeks,  May  9.  Siege  of  Silistria  resumed.  May  17;  it  sur- 
renders, June  18.  General  Paskiewich  takes  Erzeroum,  July  9. 
Prince  of  Polignac  first  minister  of  Charles  X.,  August  8.  Adrianople 
entered  by  Russians,  August  20.  Peace  of  Adrianople  signed, 
September  14.  Suttee  declared  illegal,  December  14,  liossini's 
Ouillauine  Tell  produced. 

1830.  Independence  of  Greece  declared  by  Allied  Powers,  February 
8;  acknowledged  by  the  Porte,  April  26.  William  IV.  king  of 
England,  June  26.  Surrender  of  Algiers  to  the  French,  July  6. 
Charles  X.  issues  the  Six  Ordinances,  July  26.  Paris  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege,  July  27.  Flight  of  Charles  X.  from  Paris,  July  30. 
Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  July  31.  Abdication  of  Charles  X.,  August  2.  Louis 
Philippe  proclaimed  king  of  the  French,  August  9.  Revolution  at 
Brussels,  August  25.  Insurrection  at  Dresden,  September  9. 
Disturbances  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  German  towns.  Three 
days  fighting  between  Dutch  and  Belgians  at  Brussels,  September 
19-21.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  opened,  September  16. 
Independence  of  Belgium  proclaimed,  October  4.  Antwerp  entered 
by  Belgians,  October  27;  the  Dutch  bombard  the  city,  October 
28.  Resignation  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  November  15.  The 
Grey  ministry  takes  office,  November  16.  Revolution  at  Warsaw, 
November  29.  Death  of  Pope  Pius  VIIL,  November  30.  Death 
of  Bolivar,  December  17.  Prince  of  Polignac,  ex-minister  of 
Charles  X.,  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  December  21.  Independence  of  Belgium  recognized 
by  Allied  Powers,  December  26.  Expedition  of  the  Landers  to  the 
N  iger.    Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology  published.    Tennyson's  Pocmt, 
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1831.  Adam  Czartorysld  president  of  JIation&l  Government  of 
Poland,  January  30.  Gregory  XVI.  elected  pope,  february  2. 
Insurrection  at  Modena,  iebruary  5;  Buppreaaed  by  Austnana, 
March  10.  The  Russians  defeated  by  the  Poles  at  Grochow,  Keb- 
msry  20.  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  March  1. 
Revolution  in  Brazil :  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Pedro,  April  7. 
British  parliament  dissolved,  April  23.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxc- 
Coburg  elected  king  of  Belgium,  June  4.  Death  of  Mrs  Siddona, 
June  8  (bom,  1/55).  Reform  Bill  re-introduced,  June  24. 
Capture  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  off  Lisbon  by  French  fleet,  July  11. 
New  London  Bridge  opened,  August  1.  Capitulation  of  Warsaw 
to  Uussians,  September  7.  Coronation  of  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide,  September  9.  Reform  Bill  thrown  out  by  House  of  Lords, 
October  7.  Ibrahim  Pasha  undertakes  conquest  of  Syria,  October. 
Asaaaaination  of  Count  Capo  d'lstria,,  October  0.  Riota  at  Bristol, 
October  29.  Treaty  of  London  respecting  Belgium,  November  15. 
First  appearance  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  England,  November.  General 
Torrijos  shot  at  Mala^  with  fifty  associates,  December  4.  Reform 
Bill  introduced  a  third  time,  December  12.  Negro  insurrection  in 
Jamaica,  December  22.  Hereditary  peerage  abolished  in  France, 
December  29.  The  British  Association  founded.  Victor  Hugo's 
Ndlrt  Dame  de  Paris  published. 

1832.  Occupation  of  Ancona  by  the  French,  February  23.  Poland 
declared  an  integral  part  of  Russian  empire,  February  28.  Death 
of  Goethe,  Marcu  22.  Resignation  of  English  ministers.  May  9. 
Earl  Grey  returns  to  office.  May  18.  Death  of  Cuvier,  May  13. 
The  Reform  Act  passed,  June  7.  Acre  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
July  2.  Revision  of  Swiss  Federal  Pact,  July  17.  Prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria  proclaimed  king  of  Greece,  August  30.  Death  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  September  21.  Ministry  of  Marshal  Soult  formed,  October 
11.  Duchess  of  Berry  imprisoned  for  sedition,  November  7.  Siege 
of  Antwerp  begun  by  the  French,  November  13.  Dissolution  of 
British  parliament,  December  3.  Ibrahim  Pasha  defeats  army  of 
the  Sultan  at  Konieh,  December  20.  Surrender  of  Antwerp, 
December  24.  Heathcoat's  steam-plough  patented.  The'  Paris 
Charivari  started.  The  Prttny  Magazine  and  Chnmbrrs's  Edinburgh 
Journal  begun.  Ebenezer  EUiott's  Corn-Law  Rhyma  published. 
George  Sand's  Indiana. 

1833.  First  Reform  parliament  of  United  Kingdom  opened, 
January  29.  King  Otho  lands  at  Nauplia,  January  31.  Mediation 
of  France  between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  AJi,  February  21. 
Andrew  Jackson  president  (second  term)  of  the  United  States, 
March  4.  Trial  and  deposition  of  Edward  Irving  for  heresy,  March 
13.  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  passed,  April  2.  Santa  Anna  presi- 
dent of  Mexican  Republic,  April  18.  Treaty  of  Kutayeh  between 
Egypt  and  the  Porte,  May  14.  Death  of  Edmund  Kean,  Jlay  16 
(bom  1787!).  Capture  of  Don  Miguel's  squadron  by  Admiral 
Napier,  July  5.  Treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  (of  "Unkiar  Skelessi") 
between  Russia  and  "Turkey,  July  8.  Evacuation  of  Lisbon  by 
Mignelites';  Donna  Maria  proclaimed  Queen,  July  23.  Death  of 
V>'Uberforce,  July  29.  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act  passed, 
August  14.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  (from 
August  1,  1834)  by  Act  passed  August  28.  Death  of  Hannah 
More,  September  7  (bom,  1745).  Isabella  II.  queen  of  Sjiain, 
September  29.  Durham  University  opened.  Artesian  well  opened 
at  Crenelle,  1833-1841.  Carlyle'4  Sartor  JUsartua  published. 
Keble's  Sermon  on  National  Apostasy  preached  at  Oxford  (July). 
Penny  Cydopaedin  begun  (finished,  1843). 

1334.  Marshal  Saldanha  defeats  the  Mignelites  at  Sontarem, 
February  18.  Death  of  Lafayette,  May  20  (bora,  1757).  Capitu- 
lation of  Don  Miguel,  at  Kvora,  May  29.  Abolition  of  mono-steries 
in  Portugal,  May  28.  Shah  Soojah  defeated  by  Dost  MoHoincd, 
Juno  29.  Resignation  of  VaA  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp,  July  9. 
Lord  Melbourne  prime  minister,  July  14.  Death  of  8.  T.  Coleridge, 
July  26.  Emancipation  of  slaves  in  British  colonies,  August  1. 
The  Poor  Law  Act  passed,  August  14.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
burnt,  October  16.  The  Melbourne  ministry  dissolved,  November 
16.  Sir  Robert  Peel  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Decemlwr  8.  First 
parliamentary  grant  for  education  in  England.  Oxford  TraeUfor  tht 
TimM  begun.  Ranke's  Papf-t  of  Romt  published,  1834-1836. 
Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  and  Rieim,  First  Tolome  of 
Bancroft's  Iliatory  of  the  VniUd  Slates. 

1835.  Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Austria,  March  2.  Death  of 
Wilhclm  von  Humboldt,  April  8  (bora,  1767).  Resipnation  of 
the  Peel  ministry,  April  8.  Lord  Melbourne  again  first  lord,  April 
18.  Revolt  of  "feiaa  against  Mexico,  July.  The  Fon-ign  Enlist- 
ment Bill  suspended  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Si>ain,  Juno  10. 
Death  of  William  Cobbett,  June  18.  First  battalion  of  auxiliary 
legion  sails  for  Spain,  July  2.  Municipal  Corporations  (England) 
Reform  Act  passed,  Septemlwr  9.  Conference  of  the  eni|ii-nini  of 
Russia  and  Austria  and  the  king  of  Pnissia  at  Tciplilr.  OotoN'r. 
Death  of  James  Hogg,  the  "  Ettriek  Shephenl,"  Novemlxir  21 
(bora,  1772).  Independence  of  Texas  procloimi-d,  December  22. 
Revolver  patented  by  Colt.  Appearance  of  Halley's  Comet 
Strauss's  Leben  Jfsn  published.  Do  Tocnuevillo's  /;i'irtocr.i/ut  en 
Amiriqite.     Merle  d'Auhigni's  Bistoire  de  la  R/formitlion,  vol.  i. 

1S36.  Death   of    Lord    Stowell,  January  28   (bora,  1746).     M. 


Thiers  first  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  February  22.  Occupation 
of  Cracow  by  Russian  and  Austrian  troops,  Febraary.  Curlist 
entrenchments  near  Hernani  taken  by  the  English  I/Cgion,  May  5. 
Death  of  Abbe  Sieybi,  June  20  (bora,  174S).  Revolution  at 
Madrid,  flight  of  Isturitz,  August  12.  Resignation  of  M.  Thiers;  M. 
Moli  named  president  of  the  council,  M.  Guizot  minister  of -public 
instraction,  September  7.  Revolution  at  Lisbon,  September  9-10. 
Attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  excite  insurrection  at 
Strasburg,  October  29.  Death  of  Charles  X.  of  France,  November 
6.  Siege  of  Bilbao  by  Carlists  raised  by  Espartero  and  the  British, 
December  24.  Adelaide,  S.  Australia,  founded.  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act  passed.     Dissenters'  Marriage  Act 

1837.  Death  of  Sir  John  Soane,  January  20  fbom,  1763). 
Martin  van  Buren  president  of  United  States,  March  4.  Hernani 
taken  by  Espartero,  May  15.  Iran  stormed  by  General  Evans, 
May  17.  Victoria  queen  of  England,  June  20.  The  Carlists 
defeated  at  Valencia,  July  16.  The  imperial  parliament  dissolved, 
July  17.  Cholera  rages  on  the  continent,  July-Angust  Don 
Carlos  defeats  the  royal  troops  near  Herrera,  August  24.  Marshal 
Saldanha  and  the  duke  of  'rerceira  defeated,  September  18.  The 
French  Chamber  Of  Deputies  dissolved,  fifty  new  jieers  created, 
October  4.  Constantina  in  Algeria  stormed  by  the  French,  Octobe; 
13.  The  constitution  of  Hanover  abrogated  by  royal  ordinaace, 
November  1.  Siege  of  Herat  begun  by  Persians,  November  22.] 
W  inter  Palace,  St  Petersburg,  bum't,  December  29.  Durham  Uni- 
versity incorporated.  Punishment  by  the  pillory  abolished  in 
England.  Father  Mathew's  temperance  missions  begun  about  thia 
time.  Carlyle's  French  Revolution  published.  The  Pickwick 
Papers.     Ingoldtby  Legends.     Sara  Coleridge's  Phanias^nion. 

1838.  Royal  B^chsnge,  London,  burat,  January  10.  Death  of 
Lord  Eldon,  January  13.  Death  of  Talleyrand,  May  1 7.  Espartero 
defeats  the  Carlists,  and  takes  Penacerrada,  June  22.  Coronatiou 
of  Queen  Victoria,  June  28.  The  independence  of  Peru  proclaimed, 
July  29.  The  siege  of  Herat  raised,  September  9.  Resignation  of 
Lord  Durham,  October  9.  Death  of  Mrs  Mscle«n  (Letitia  E.  Lan- 
don),  October  15  (born,  1802).  Lima  evacnated  by  Chilians, 
November  10.  End  of  the  rebellion  in  Canada,  about  November 
17.  Chartist  meetings  declared  illegal,  December  12.  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Act  passed.  Daguerreotype  process  discovered. 
National  Gallery,  London,  opened.  First  voyage  of  "Great  Western" 
across  the  Atlantic.     Londonand  Birmingham  Railway  opened. 

1839.  Occupation  of  Aden  by  troops  of  East  India  Company, 
January  20.  The  Anti-Com-L«w  League  formed,  March  20. 
Treaty  of  Loudon  respecting  affairsof  Holland  and  Belgium,  April  19. 
Occupation  of  Condahar  by  Anglo-Indian  army,  April  26.  Death 
of  Lord  William  Bcntinck,  June  17  (bora,  1774).  Death  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  in  Syria,  June  23  (bora  1779).  Total 
defeat  of  Turkish  army  under  Hafi2  Pssha  by  Ibrahim  PasKa,  on 
the  Euphrates,  Juno  25.  Abdul-Medjid  sultan,  July  1.  Chartist 
riot  at  Birmingham,  July  15.  Ghizni  stormed  by  Sir  John  Keane, 
July  22.  Shan  Soojah  restored  to  sovei-eignty  of  Cabul,  August  7. 
Po-s-sagcof  the  Khyber  Pass  by  Lieut. -Col.  Wade,  September  3.  John 
Williams,  missionary,  murdered  st  Erromanga,  November  20. 
Christian  VIU.  king  of  Denmark,  December  3.  The  Pope  pro- 
hibits  the  alave  trade,  December  3.  Trial  and  conviction  of  John 
Frost  and  other  Chartists  for  high  treason,  December  24-31. 
Copyright  in  Designs  Act  passed.  First  English  settlement  in 
New  Zealand.  Gold  discovered  iu  Australia.  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education  appointed.     Bailey's  FeMus  published. 

1840.  Death  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  January  6  (bora,  1762). 
Penny  postage  in  Great  Britain  comes  into  oiieration,  Januaiy  in. 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  with  Prince  Albert  of  Saie-Cobiirg, 
Febmary  10.  Ministry  of  M.  Thiers,  March  1.  Death  of  Pacauini, 
May  27  (bora,  1784).  Surrender  of  Corlist  General  llori-lla. 
May  28.  Frederick  William  IV.  king  of  I*russia,  June  7.  Insui- 
rection  in  Syria  against  Mehemet  Ali,  June  7.  Blockade  of  Canton 
by  the  English,  June  28.  Capture  of  Chuaan,  July  6.  Treaty  of 
London  between  the  sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali,  July  L6 ;  ratified, 
September  16.  Death  of  Ottfried  Muller.  August  1  (bom,  1787). 
Attempt  of  Louis  NaiX}|eon  to  excite  insurrection  at  Boulogne ;  lie 
is  arrested,  August  6.  Abdication  of  king  of  Holland,  October  7  ; 
William  M.  succeeds.  Death  of  Ix>rd  Holland,  October  22  (liorn, 
1773).  Mandial  Soult  again  firet  minister,  October  29.  Dost 
Mahomed  surrenders  to  Sir  W.  Macuaghten,  November  2.  Ths 
remains  of  NaiX)leon  I.  landed  at  Cherbourg,  November  SO,  and 
dei>ositcd  in  tna  HAtel  des  luvolidea,  December  16.  The  papal 
nuncio  expelled  from  Sjiain,  December  29.  Association  for  tha 
RcjK'al  of  tbe  Union  (Ireland)  established.  Irish  iluniciiial  Corpora- 
tions Reform  Act  paased.  Oiono  otiwrved  by  SchouDein.  Cole- 
ridgi''«  Confes-rions  of  an  Iiiquiriitg  Spirit  published.  Carlyle'i 
Ueroes  ntui  Hero-  Iforthip, 

1841.  Capture  of  the  Bogue  Forts  Canton,  by  tlio  English, 
January  7.  The  sultan  concedes  hereditary  i«fc.httlit  of  Egjjit  to 
Mehemet    Ali,  January  27.      Union  of  Vjiper  and   Lower  Canada 

Sroclairoed,   Febraary  10.     General    Honison    president  of   United 
tateo,  March  4.      Differrnces  Ivtween  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  All 
arranged,  March  6.     No.  XC.  of  Oxford  "TrocU  for  the  Times" 
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rondemned,  March  15.  Death  of  President  Harriaon,  April  4;  Vice- 
Preaideat  Jolin  Tyler  succeeds.  Attack  on  Canton  and  capitulation 
of  the  Chinese  authorities,  May  24.  Russian  campaign  against 
Circanians  begins,  ilay.  Death  of  Wilkie,  June  1,  (bom  17S5). 
InauiTection  in  Candia,  June  ;  suppressed,  August.  Capture  of 
Amoy,  August  26.  Kesignation  of  Lord  Melbourne,  August  30.  The 
second  Peel  administration  formed.  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
November  9.  Attack  on  the  English  at  Cabnl,  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  and  others  murdered,  Not.  14.  Death  of  Sir  F.  Chantrey, 
NoTember  25,  (bom,  1781).  Assassination  of  Sir  \V.  Macraghten 
at  Cabnl,  December  23.  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Act  passed. 
Mormon  Temple  at  Nauvoo  founded.  Punch  begun.  Emerson's 
Essays  published. 

1842.  Retreat  of  the  EngUsh  from  Cabtil,  January  6 ;  they  are  mas- 
sacred in  the  Khoord  Cabui  Pass,  to  January  13.  Lord  Ellenborough 
governor-general  of  India,  Febmary  28.  Death  of  Cherabiiii,  March 
10  (bom,  1760).  The  Afghans  repulsed  at  Jellalabad  by  Sir  R.  Sale, 
April  7.  G«neral  Pollock  forces  the  Khyber  Pass,  Apnl  5-14;  and 
relieves  Sale  at  Jellalabad,  April  16.  New  corn-law  passed,  April 
29.  Chartist  procession  in  London,  monster  petition  to  parliament. 
May  2.  Great  fire  at  Hamburg,  May  5-7.  The  English  enter  the 
Yang-tsze-Keang,  June  13-16.  Shanghai  entered,  June  19.  Defeat 
and  submission  of  the  Boers  of  Natal,  June  26.  Treaty  of  commerce 
between  Belgium  and  France,  July  16.  Chin-Keang-too  takep  by 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  July  21.  The  Maine  boundary  settled  by  "  Ashbur- 
ton  Treaty"  between  Great  Britain  and  United  States,  August  9. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  August  26 
(ratified,  December  31).  Tahiti  taken  possession  of  by  the  French, 
September  8.  Cabul  re-entered  by  Pollock  and  Nott,  September 
15.  Death  of  Channing,  October  2  (bom  1780).  Cabul  evacu- 
ated by  the  English,  October  12.  Insurrection  at  Barcelona,  Nov. 
13  ;  suppressed  Dec.  3.  Income  and  property  ta.T  imposed  in  Great 
Britain.  Steam  hammer  patented.  The  Walhalla  opened  by 
king  of  Bavaria.  Lytton's  Zanoni  published.  Macaulay's  Lays 
of  AncietU  Some.     Illustrated  London  News  begun. 

184S.  The  stronghold  of  the  Baluches  taken  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 
January.  Battle  of  Meeanee,  Febmary  17.  Occupation  of  Hy- 
derabad, February  20.  Disturbances  in  'Wales  ("Rebecca's 
Daughters"),  Feb.  Appearance  of  a  great  comet,  March.  Death 
of  Sonthey,  March  21.  Dismption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
origination  of  the  Free  Chnrch,  May  18.  Annexation  of  Natal  t» 
Cape  Colony,  May.  Sir  C.  Napier  defeats  Shere  Mahomed  and 
ends  the  war,  June.  Annexation  of  Sinde  to  British  India. 
Monster  repeal  meeting  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  August  15.  Arrest 
of  O'Connell  and  other  repealers,  October  14.  The  queen  of  Spain 
declared  of  age  by  the  Cortes,  November  8.  Battle  of  Maharajpore 
— defeat  of  Mahrattas  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  battle  of  Punniar, 
December  29.  Occupation  of  Gwalior.  Site  of  Nineveh  dis- 
covered by  Botta.  The  Thames  tunnel  opened.  Mill's  Logic  pub- 
lished.     Macaufey's  Essays.     Carlyle's  Past  and  Present. 

1844.  Death  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  January  23  (bom  1770). 
Death  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  Febmary  15  (bom  1757).  Death 
of  Thorwaldsen,  Mareh  24  (bora  1770).  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
governor-general  of  India,  May  6.  War  between  France  and  Maroceo 
begins.  May  30.  The  Mormon  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  murdered, 
June  27;  Brigham  Young  appointed  his  successor.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Charter  Act  passed,  July  19.  Death  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
July  28  (bom  1768).  Bombardment  of  Tangiers  by  Prince  de 
Joinville,  August  6.  Victory  of  the  French  over  the  Moors  at 
Isly,  Augvtst  14.  Capture  of  Mogador,  August  15.  Treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Maroceo,  September  6.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus 
discovered  by  Tischeudoif.  _  ,  ,    . 

1845.  Death  of  Sydney  Smith,  February  22  (bom  1;71).  Admis- 
sion of  Iowa  and  Florida  as  States  of  the  Union,  Manh  1. 
James  Knox  Polk  president  of  the  United  States,  March  4. 
Death  of  Thomas  Hood,  May  3  (bom  1798).  Arctic  expedi- 
tion'under  Sir  John  Franklin  (his  last)  sails.  May  23.  Mexico 
declares  war  against  United  States,  June  4.  General  Pelissier 
suffocates  one  of  the  Kabyle  tribes  in  the  cave  of  Dahra,  June  20. 
Maynooth  College  incorporated  and  endowed,  June  30.  Death  of 
Earl  Grey,  July  17  (bom,  1764).  Death  of  Judge  Story,  September 
10  (hi>Tn  1779).  Squadron  of  French  cavalry  cut  to  pieces  by 
Abd-el-£ader,-  September  16.  Death  of  Earl  Spencer  (Lord 
Althorp)',  October  1  (bora  1782).  Death  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
Octob'er  12  (bom  1780).  Sir  Hugh  Gough  defeats  the  Sikhs  at 
Moodk«e,  December  18.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  again  defeats  the 
Sikhs  a,t  Ferozeshah,  December  21,  22.  Railway  mama  and  panic 
In  Engl&nd.  Failure  of  jiotato  crop  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Gun-cotton  invented.  Lord  Rosse's  grea't  telescope  erected.  Vestiges 
ofths  Natural  History  of  Creation  published.  Newman's  Essay  on. 
the  Developmeni  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

1846.  The  Sikhs  routed  by  Sir  H.  Smith  at  Aliwal,  January  .28. 
Battle  of  Sobraon,  February  10.  Citadel  of  Lahore  occupied  by 
Gough,  February  22.  Famine  in  Ireland.  Treaty  of  Lahore,  March 
8.  iJarvoez  driven  from  Spain,  April  7.  General  Taylor  defeats 
the  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8 ;  again,  at  Kesaca  de  la  Palma, 
May  9.     Escape  of  Loais  Napoleon  from  Ham.  Mav  26.     Death  of 


Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  Juno  1.  Treatv  of  W  a,5hi..gton  for  settlement 
of  the  Oregnii  boundary,  June  15.  Election  of  Pope  Piu»  IX.,  June 
16.  Suicide  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  June  22  (bora  1786).  Repeal  of 
English  com  laws  by  Act  passed  June  26.  Resignation  of  th& 
Peel  ministry,  June  29.  First  Russell  administration  formed,  July  6. 
Death  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland,  July  25.  Capture  of 
Santa  Fe  by  Americans,  and  annexation  of  New  Mexico  to  United 
States,  August  23.  Affair  of  the  Spanbh  marriages,  September. 
Capture  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  by  General  Taylor,  September  24; 
The  Spanish  marriages  (of  the  queen-  and  the  Infanta)  celebrated 
at  Madrid,  October  10.  Cracow  annexed  to  Austria,  November  16. 
Santa  Anna  president  of  Mexico,  December  6.  Constitutional 
charter  of  New  Zealand  granted,  December  29.  The  "Sondev- 
bund"  formed  by  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Evangelical 
Alliance  established.  Discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune.  Crete's 
History  of  Greece,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  published  (completed,  1856). 

1847.  Frederick  William  IV.  convokes  a  parliament  at  Beriin, 
Febmary  3.  Mexicans  defeated  at  Buena  Vista,  Febmary  22,  23. 
Vera  Cruz  capitulates  to  General  Scott,  March  28.  Capture  of  the 
Bogue  Forts  at  Canton  by  the  English,  April  3.  General  Scott 
enters  Jalapa,  April  19.  Death  of  O'Connell,  May  15  (bom 
1774).  Death  of  Dr  Chalmers,  May  31  (bora  1780).  Death  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  near  Lancaster  Sound,  June  11.  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  governor-general  of  India,  August  4.  Expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  decreed  by  Swiss  Diet,  September  3.  Mexico  bombarded  by 
General  Scott,  September  14,  15,  and  the  city  .taken.  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  established  in  England,  October.  Death  of 
Mendelssohn,  November  4  (bom  1809).  Army  of  the  Sonderbund 
defeated  at  Freibtirg,  November  13.  Sonderbund  dissolved.  Sur- 
render of  Abd-el-Kader  to  the  duke  of  Aumale,  December  22. 
Oime  and  Outrage  Act  in  force  in  Ireland,  December  23.  Man- 
chester erected  into  a  bishopric.  Salt  Lake  city  founded  by  Mor- 
mons. Jenny  Lind  in  England,  Charlotte  Bronte's  Jane  Eyre 
published. 

1848.  Disturbances  at  Milan,  January  8.  Insurrection  at 
Messina,  January  6.  Frederick  VII.  king  of  Denmark,  January 
20.  Gold  discovered  in  California,  January.  Riots  at  Munich, 
Febmary  9-12.  Reform  banquet  at  Paris  prohibited,  February  21. 
Death  of  ex-president  John  Quincy  Adams,  Febmary  21.  Martial 
law  proclaimed  in  Lorobardy,  February  22.  Street  fighting  in  Paris, 
Febmary  23.  Attack  on  the  Tmleries,  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Febmary  24.  The  Republic  proclaimed,  February  26.  Insurrec- 
tion at  Munich,  March  4.  Income-tax  riots  in  Ixjudon,  many 
arrests  made,  March  6.  Revolution  at  Vienna,  flight  of  Prince 
Mettemich,  March  13,  14.  Insurrection  at  Berlin,  March  17. 
Insurrection  at  Milan,  flight  of  the  viceroy,  March  18.  Abdication 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  March  21.  The  Spanish  Cortes  suspended 
sine  die,  March  22.  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  invades 
Lombardy,  March  23.  Revolt  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  March 
25.  The  Danes  defeat  the  Holsteiners  and  Pmssians  near  Flensborg, 
April  10.  Chartist  demonstration  on  Kennington  Common,  April 
10.  Deposition  of  King  Ferdinand  by  Sicilian  parliament,  April 
13.  The  Prassians  take  Schleswig  and  Flensborg,  April  22. 
Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  dominions  decreed,  April  27. 
National  Assembly  opened  at  Paris,  May  4.  Flight  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  from  Vienna,  May  17.  German  "National  Assembly" 
meets  at  Frankfort,  May  18.  Treaty  between  Mexico  and  United 
States  for  cession  of  Califoraia  and  New  Mexico,  ratified.  May  19. 
Prassian  Constituent  Assembly  meets  at  Berlin,  May  22.  Insur- 
rection renewed  at  Vienna,  May  27.  Charles  Albert  defeats  Ans- 
trians  at  Goito,  May  29,  30.  Insurrection  at  Prague,  May  29.  An- 
nexation of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia  proclaimed,  June  4.  Battle  of 
Diippel,  June  5, 6.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  elected  deputy  to  National 
Assembly,  June  12.  Surrender  of  Padua  to  Austrians,  June  15,  In- 
surrection at  Paris,  June  23;  suppressed  by  General  Cavaignac,  dic- 
tator, June  24-26.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  shot  while  mediating, 
June-26.  Death  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  June  27  (bora,  1770).  Death 
of  Chateaubriand,  July  4  (bora,  1768).  Revolt  of  Slavonia  and 
Croatia,  under  JeUachich,  July  9.  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
in  Ireland,  July  24.  Charles  Albert  defeated,  July  27.  Insurrec- 
tion attempted  in  Ireland  under  O'Brien,  July  29.  The  Sardinians 
capitulate  to  Radetsky  at  Milan,  August  4.  Death  of  Berzelius 
August  7  (bom,  1779).  Return  of  the  emperor  to  Vienna,  August 
12.  Death  of  George  Stephenson,  August  12  (bora,  1781).  Trials 
of  the  Chartists  in  London  begin,  August  25:  end,  September  30. 
Sir  Henry  Smith  routs  the  Dutch  rebels  at  the  Cape,  August  29 
Ibrahim  Pasha  viceroy  of  Egypt,  September  1.  Bombardment  and 
capture  of  Messina  by  General  Filangieri,  September  2-7.  Bom- 
bardment of  Mooltan  by  the  English  begun,  September  12 ;  siege 
raised,  September  22.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  again  elected  deputy  to 
National  Assembly  (for  six  departments),  September  20.  Death 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  September  21  (bora,  1802).  The  Ban 
JeUachich  defeated  near  Buda  by  Hungarians,  September  29. 
Insurrection  at  Vienna,  October  6.  Flight  of  the  emperor,  October 
7  Vienna  assaulted  by  Prince"  Windischgratz,  October  28 ;  taken, 
November  1.  Constitution  of  French  Republic  adopted,  November 
4     Bepuls*  of  Sikhs  before  Mooltan,  November  7.    General  Wrangci 
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enters  Berlin  an3  expels  Assembly,  November  10.  Death  of  Ibra- 
him Pasht>,  November  10.  Asso-ssinatioB  of  Count  Rosai,  tirat  minis- 
ter to  Pius  IX.  at  Rome,  November  IS.  'J'he  Pope  accepts  a  demo- 
cratic miui.stry.  Flight  of  the  Pope  in  disguise  to  Gacta,  November 
24.  Death  of  Lord  Melbourne,  November  24  (bom,  1779).  Abdi- 
cation of  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  favoar  of  hia  nephew  Francis 
Joseph,  December  2.  The  king  of  Prussia  dissolves  tho  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  publishes  a  constitution,  December  5,  Provisional 
government  at  Rome  appointed  by  the  Chambers,  December  11. 
Jellachich  defeats  Hungarians  at  Weisburg,  December  18.  Louis 
Napoleon  president  of  the  French  Republic,  December  20.  Defeat 
of  Hungarians  by  General  Schlick  at  Kaschau,  December  21 ;  again, 
at  Szikszb,  December  28 ;  and  at  Mohr,  December  29.  Thackeray's 
Vanity  Fair  published.  Lowell's  Biglaw  Papers.  Mill's  Political 
Economy.     M  rs  GaskcU's  Mary  Barton. 

1849.  Mooltan  stormed  by  General  Whiah,  January  2.  Buda- 
Pesth  taken  by  Windischgratz,  January  5.  Lord  Gough  defeats 
the  Sikhs  at  Chillianwallah,  January  13.  Constituent  Assembly 
meets  at  Home,  February  5.  Flight  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
provisional  government  at  Florence,  February  7.  Republic  pro- 
claimed at  Rome,  Feb.  8.  LoM  Gou^h  routs  the  Sikhs  at  Gt^erat, 
'  February  21.  French  and  English  ultimatum  to  the  king  of  Maples, 
February  26 ;  accepted,  March  4.  Gold  rush  on  California,  spring. 
General  Taylor  president  of  United  States,  March  4.  Dissolution 
of  Austrian  Diet,  new  constitution  published,  March  7.  The 
Sicilians  reject  the  ultimatum  of  mediating  powers,  March  9. 
Sardinia  resumes  hostilities  with  Austria,  March  12.  Death  of 
Mezzofanti,  March  15  (bom,  1774).  Kadetzky  defeats  the  Sar- 
dinians and  takes  possession  of  Mortara,  March  21  ;  defeats  them  at 
Novara,  March  23.  Abdication  of  Charles  Albert  in  favour  of  his 
son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  March  24.  Annexation  of  the  Punjab  to 
British  India,  March  29.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  recalled, 
April  12.  The  Danes  defeated  at  Diippeler  heights,  April  13. 
Independence  of  H  ungary  proclaimed ;  Kossuth  appointed  governor, 
April  14.  The  Germans  enter  Jutland,  April  "20.  Siege  of  Komom 
raised,  and  Buda-Pesth  evacuated  by  Austrians,  April.  Alessan- 
dria occupied  by  Austrians,  April  24.  Insurrection  at  Montreal, 
April  26.  Occupation  of  Civita  Vecchia  by  French  troops  under 
General  Oudinot,  April  26.  Insurrection  at  Dresden,  May  3 ;  city 
bombarded  by  Russians  and  Saxons,  May  7 ;  insurrection  suppressed. 
May  10.  Leghorn  taken  by  Austrians,  May  12,  13  ;  and  Bologna, 
May  16.  Buda  stormed  by  Gorgei,  May  21.  Death  of  llaria 
tdgeworth<  May  21  (bora,  1767).  Siege  of  Borne  by  French  begins, 
June  3.  Death  of  countess  of  Blessiugtoo,  June  4  (bom,  1789). 
Barricades  and  fighting  in  Paris,  June  14.  Death  of  ex-president 
Polk,  June  15.  The  Russians  invade  Huiv^ary,  June  17.  Capitu- 
lation of  Ancona,  June  18.  Alessandria  eva£uateil,  June  19. 
Defeat  of  Gorgei  at  Szered  by  the  Rusaian.s,June  21.  The  Prussians 
defeat  the  Bulen  insurgents  and  enter  Heidcllierg  and  Mannheim, 
June  23.  Carlsruhe  occupied  by  Prussians,  March  23.  Death  of 
K.  G.  Zumpt,  June  25  (born,  1792).  Surrender  of  Rome,  entry  of 
the  French,  July  3.  The  Danes  defeat  the  Germans  besieging 
Fredoricia,  July  6.  Bombardment  of  Pesth  begun,  July  11.  Battle 
of  Waitzen,  July  14-17.  Restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  proclaimed,  July  IB.  Hungarians  defeated  by  Russians  at 
Scnissbnrg,  July  31.  Judgment  in  Court  of  Arches  in  "  Gorham 
Case,"  adverse  to  pkintitf,  Aug.  2.  Death  of  Mchemet  Ali,  August 
2  (bom,  1769).  Treaty  of  Milan  between  Austria  and  Sardinia, 
August  6.  Defeat  of  Hungarians  by  Haynau  at  Tcmeswar,  August  9. 
Kossuth  resigns  governorahip;  Gorgei  api>ointed  dictator.  Aug  11. 
Surrender  o(  Gorgei  and  the  Hungarian  army  to  the  Russians,  August 
13.  Surrender  of  Venice  to  Austrians,  August  22.  Hayti  pro- 
claimed an  empire  under  Soulouque,  Auj^st  29.  liiot  ai  Montreal, 
September  16.  The  Porte  refuses  to  give  up  HuugarAu  nfiigces 
demanded  by  Persia  and  Anstria,  September  16.  Surrnn.ier  of 
Eomom  to  Austrians,  September  28.  Kxecutioa  of  Batthyany  at 
Pesth,  October  6.  Death  of  E.  A,  Poe,  October  7  (bora,  1811)- 
Death  of  Etty,  November  13  (bora,  1787).  Death  of  the  queen- 
dowager  Adelaide,  December  2  (bom,  1792).  Death  of  Sir  JI.  I. 
Brunei,  December  12  (born,  1709).  Cholera  in  London.  TlisQuteu'a 
Colleges,  Ireland,  and  Encumbered  EsUtea  Court,  opeinL  Dis- 
covery of  Lake  N'gami  by  Livingstone.  MacanUy's  Jlittory  af 
Englarul,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  pubbslicd  (completed,  1»62>.  Lytlou  • 
The  Caxtona.     Notes  and  Queriet  begun. 

1860.  Blockade  of  the  I'iraua  by  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker, 
January  18-March  1.  Death  of  ailil.uscUlag>r,  Jauuary  20  (Iwrn, 
1779).  Deathof  Francis  Jcirrey,  January  26  (bora,  1773.)  Treaty 
for  German  Union  concluded  between  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Wurtemberg,  February  27.  Judgiiient  in  Gorham  Case 
reversed  by  Judicial  Comnuttc?  of  the  Privy  Council,  Marx-h  8. 
Party  processions  in  Ireland  prohibited  by  Act  iMuucd  March  12. 
North  Geraian  parliament  opened  at  Erfurt,  Jlarch  '20.  Doath 
of  J.  C.  Calhoun,  March  S\  (bora,  1782).  Death  of  WonUworlh, 
April  24  (bom,  1770).  Greek  Ooverament  submits  to  Euclish 
demands,  April  26,  26.  Tenant  Right  agitation  in  In-Uud, 
summer.  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Pi-el,  July  2  (Iwra,  17b8). 
Peace    between   Denmark,  Prassia,    and   the    Gennan  Confedera- 


tion, July  2.  Death  of  President  Taylor,  July  9  ;  vice-presi- 
dent Filmore  succet'ds  him.  Death  of  Neander,  July  14  iboin, 
1789).  Cracow  burnt,  July  18.  Victory  of  the  Danes  oTer  the 
Schleswig-Holsteincrs  at  Idsted,  July  25.  Death  of  Bf'rac, 
August  18  (bom,  1799).  Death  of  Louis  Philippe,  August  26  (born, 
1773).  Fli^it  of  elector  of  Hesse  Caasel,  SepUrmber  13;  he  is 
restored,  December  27.  Victory  of  the  Danes  at  Missunde,  Septem- 
ber 13.  Pius  IX.  eatabliaiies  CatlioUc  hierarchy  in  England,  Sep- 
tember 24.  Alliance  between  AustriaJ  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiir- 
temberg,  October  4.  California  admitted  a  State  of  the  Union. 
First  submarine  telegraph  between  England  and  France  laid.  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  ilenai  Strait,  opened.  North-west  Passage  dis- 
covered by  M'CIure.  Wordsworth's  Prelude  published.  Tennyson's 
In  Memoriam.  Dobell's  Tlu  Roman.  Carlyle's  Latin-  Ihiy  Pam- 
plUda.  Thackeray's  PetuUnnU.  Dickens's  havid  Copperficld. 
Wagner's  Lohengrin  produced. 

1851.  Death  of  J.  J.  Audubon,  January  27  (bom,  1780.)  Occu- 
pation of  Hamburg  by  Austrians,  January  29.  Occupation  of  Lii- 
beck,  February  4.  Gold-digging  commenced  in  Australia,  February. 
Death  of  Oersted,  March  9(bom,  1777).  Insurrection  at  Lisbon  under 
Saldanha,  April  10.  The  London  Great  Exhibition  opened.  May  1 
(closed,  October  11).  Rebellion  in  South  China,  June.  Evacuation 
of  Cassel  by  Austro-Bavarian  army  begun,  August  1.  Death  of  J. 
Feniinore  Cooper,  September  14  (born,  1789).  Return  of  Prince 
Mettemich  to  Vienna,  September23.  Capitulation  of  Oribe  at  Monte 
Video,  October  7 ;  the  city  entered  by  Urquiza,  October  8.  Death  of 
duchess  of  Angoulemc,  October  19.  Death  of  Marshal  Soult,  Nov. 
ember  26  (bom,  1766).  Coup  d'fitat  at  Paris,  December  2,  3.  Deatb 
of  Turner,  December  19  (bom,  1776).  Louis  Napoleon  elected 
president  of  French  Republic  for  ten  years,  December  20,  21.  Dis 
missal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  office,  December  22.  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Assumption  Act  passed.  Owens  CoUege,  Manchestei, 
founded.  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Statics  published.  Ruskin'' 
SUmea  of  Venice  (1861-1853).      Carlyle's  Life  of  John  Sterling. 

1852.  New  constitution  published  by  Louis  Napoleon,  Januaryl» 
The  property  of  the  Orleans  family  confiscated,  January  22.  Ur- 
quiza  defeats  Rosas,  February  3,  and  occupies  Buenos  Ayrea,  Feb* 
ruary  4.  Holstein  evacuated  by  Austrians,  February.  Resignation 
of  the  RusseU  ministry,  February  21.  First  Derby  administration 
formed,  February  27.  Death  of  Thomas  Moore,  Febmary  26  (bom, 
1779).  Death  of  Prince  Schwarzenbcrg,  April  6  (bom,  1800). 
Martaban  and  Rangoon  captured  by  the  English,  April  5  and  14. 
Treaty  of  London  respecting  Denmark  and  the  duchies.  Slay  8.  Pegu 
taken  by  the  English,  June  4.  Urquixa  provisional  director  ot 
Argentine  Confederation,  June  23.  Death  of  Henry  Clay,  June  29 
(born,  1777).  Prome  tiiken  by  the  English,  July  9,  afterwards  evacu- 
ated ;  retaken,  November  21.  Treaty  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Paraguay,  July  17.  Deposition  of  Urquiza,  September  10.  Death 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  September  14  (bom,  1769).  Death  o^ 
Daniel  Webster,  October  24  (bom,  1782).  Plebiscite  in  France  sf 
to  re-establishment  of  the  empire,  November  21,  22.  Louis  Napo, 
Icon  proclaimed  emjwror  as  Napoleon  HI.,  December  2.  Resignat 
tion  of  the  Derby  ministry,  December  17.  Annexation  of  Pegu  tq 
British  India,  December  20.  Coalition  ministry  under  tho  earl  o( 
Aberdeen,  December  27.  Sepiesentative  constitution  granted  t« 
New  Zealand.  University  of  Sydney  opened.  Drainage  of  lake 
of  Haarlem,  1840-1862.  DtuUekes  WurUrbuch  of  J.  and  W. 
Griram  be^n.  Thackeray's  Esmond  published.  Mn  Stowe'e 
Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin, 

1853.  Revolution  in  Mexico,  January,  ilarriage  of  Vapoleon 
III.  to  Eugenie  do  Moutijo,  January  29.  Termination ol  tke  Ka(&i 
war,  Febreary  22.  General  Kerco  president  of  the  United  Sutea, 
Man^h  4.  Nanking  taken  by  the  Taeuings,  March  21.  General 
Santa  Anna  pn'sideut  of  republic  of  Mexico,  Anril  1.  Death  of 
Tieck,  April  28  (born.  1773).  Prince  Menscbikolf  preseuU  Rusaian 
nitiniatum  to  the  Porte,  May  6;  leaves  Constantinople,  May  21. 
Russian  army  croasis  tlie  Pmth,  July  2.  Cholera  breaks  out  in 
Knglaud,  September  4.  Shanghai  taken  by  the  Taepings  Septem- 
l»r7.  Death  of  Amgo,  October  2  (bora,  17S«).  English  and  French 
fleets  enter  tlie  Datdanrlles  October  22.  War  betwi-en  Russia  and 
the  Porte  begins,  OctolHT  23.  Rusmaua  enter  Dauubian  principali- 
ties, November.  Destruction  of  Turkish  Ik'et  at  Sino^«  by  Admiral 
Narhimoff^  Noveml>er  30.  Maorice'a  Theological  Ks»iys  published. 
llUi'T'»  0<schicliltdrr  Philnsophie  cotafleijui.     Lytton's  Uy  Kottl. 

1864.  French  and  English  Ueets  enter  the  BIsck  Sea,  January  4. 
Declaration  of  war  agiiinit  Russia  bv  France,  March  27,  by  Eng- 
Und,  March  28.  Death  of  John  Wilson  (Christoiiher  North), 
April  3  <born,  1785).  Treaties  of  alliance  between  England  and 
Francs  si^picd,  April  10,  and  between  Aiatria  and  Pmssia,  April 
20.  Boubardmi'iit  of  Odeaas  by  French  and  English  fleets,  April 
22.  Drathofmarquiaof  Anglesey,  April  29(bora,  1768).  Dcsth  of 
Junes  Montgnmery,  April  30  (l.ora,  1771).  Silistria  unsuccessfully 
beatgtd  by  Russians,  May  17  to  June  16.  The  allies  land  at  Varaa, 
May  28.  Treaty  of  Washington  signed,  June  7.  Operiug  of 
Crystal  PaWe,  Syilonhara,  June  10.  Insurrection  in  Siiain  under 
0't)onDcll,  June  27.  B.atle  of  Giurgi-vo,  July  8.  Bom.irsund 
taken  by  alliiM)  Angnsl  \i.     Death  of  SchcUing,  August  20  (bomr 
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1775).  Occupation  of  Bucharest  ty  Austrians,  September  6. 
Landing  of  the  allies  iu  the  Crimea,  Seiitember  14.  Battle  of  the 
Alma,  September  20.  Occnpation  of  Balaklava  by  the  allies,  Sep- 
tember 28.  Bombardment  of  Sebastopol  begins,  October  17. 
Battle  of  Balaklava,  October  25  ;  of  Inkermau,  November  5.  Death 
bt  Charles  Kemble,  Kovemher  12  (born,  1775).  Death  of  Lockhart, 
November  25  (born,  1794).  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria, 
Kngland,  and  France,  December  2.  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
caption  promulgated  at  Kome,  December  8.  Lake  dwellings  dis- 
covered iu  Switzerland.  Armstrong  gun  made.  llurchison's 
anuria  published.     George  Sand's  Uisloire  de  ma  Vie. 

1855.  Sardinia  joius  the  allies,  January  26.  The  Palmerston  ad- 
ministration in  office,  February  6.  Death  of  the  emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia,  JIarch  2.  Defeat  of  the  Taepings  at  Canton,  March  6. 
Death  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  March  31  (bom,  1816).  Uuiversal  Ex- 
hibition opened  at  Paris,  Jlay  15.  Newspaijer  stamp  abolished  in 
Great  Britain,  June  15.  Death  of  Lord  iSaglan,  June  28  (iKirn, 
1788).  Death  of  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,  July  8  (born,  1790).  Battle  of 
the  Tchernaya,  August  16.  Concordat  between  Austria  and  the 
Holy  See,  August  13.  Storming  of  the  Malakoff  and  Redan,  Sep- 
teral)er8;  8outhsideof.''ebastoi)olevacuatedbythe  Russians.  Defeat 
cf  the  Russians  before  Kars,  September  29.  Death  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  October  22  (born,  1810).  Capitulation  of  Kara 
to  General  Mouravieff,  November  28.  Visit  of  King  A'ictor 
Emmauuel  to  Queen  Victoria,  November  30  to  December  6.  Death 
of  Samuel  Rogers,  December  18  (born,  1762).  Bessemer's  process 
for  manufacture  of  steel  patented.  Niagara  Railway  Suspension 
Bridge  completed.  Milinan'sZa/iw  CAris<«i/ii<y  published.  Tenny- 
aon'a ifaiid.     Thackeray's  TA*  A'e'ucomej.     Saturday  Reviewhegan. 

1856.  Vienna  protocol  as  basis  of  peace  with  Russia  signed, 
February  1.  Annexation  of  Oudh  to  British  India,  February  7. 
Death  of  Heine,  February  17  (born,  1800).  Lord  Canning 
governor-general  of  India,  February  29.  Free  State  Legislature 
m  Kansas  coustituted,  JIarch  4.  Treaty  of  Paris  sigued,  March 
30.  Kansas  refused  admission  into  the  Union,  April  11.  Death 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  May  6  (bom,  1788).  Death  of  Augustin 
Thierry,  May  21  (bom  1795).  Evacuation  of  the  Crimea  by  allies, 
July  12.  Death  of  Schumann,  July  29  (bom,  1810).  Coronation 
of  the  czar,  Alexander  II.,  September  7.  Seizure  of  a  "  lorcha" 
uuder  British  flag  by  Chinese,  October  8.  Herat  taken  by  Persians, 
October  13.  War  proclaimed  against  Pei-sia  by  governor-general  of 
India,  November  1.  Bombardment  of  Canton  by  British  fleet, 
November  3.  Death  of  Paul  Delaroche,  November  4  (bom,  1797). 
Capture  of  the  Bogue  Forts,  Canton,  November  12,  13.  Bushire 
taken  by  British  force,  December  10.  Death  of  Hugh  ililler, 
December  24  (born,  1802).  Mrs  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh  pub- 
lished. Finlay's  History  of  Greece.  Froude'a  History  of  E>iglaiui, 
vol.  i.  (completed,  1869).      Max  MuUer's  Comparative  Mytlwlogy. 

1857.  Assassination  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  (Sibour),  January 
3.  Mutinies  of  Sepoy  regiments  at  Banackpore,  Berhampore, 
and  Lucknow,  January-May.  General  Outram  defeats  Persians 
at  Khooshab,  February  8.  Treaty  of  peace  with  Persia,  March 
•4.  James  Buchanan  president  of  United  States,  March  4.  Abo- 
lition of  the  Sound  dues,  March  14.  Mutiny  of  Sepoys  at 
Meemt,  May  10, 11.  The  mutineers  at  Delhi,  May  11.  Mutiny 
at  Lucknow,  May  30.  Mutineers  under  Nana  Sahib  repulsed  at 
Cawnpore  by  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  June  7.  Death  of  Douglas  Jerrold, 
June  8  (bom,  1803).  Capitulation  of  Europeans  at  Cawnpore  to 
JJana  Sahib,  June  25.  Massacre  of  women  and  children  at  Cawn- 
pore, July  15.  Death  of  Beranger,  July  18  (bom,  1780).  General 
Havelook  enters  Cawnpore,  July  17.  Death  of  Eugene  Sue,  August 
3  (bom,  1804).  Visit  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  empress  to  Queen 
Victoria,  August  8.  Attempt  to  lay  first  Atlantic  telegraph  cable 
fails,  August  11.  Death  of  Comte,  September  5  (born,  1798). 
Delhi  stormed  by  Generals  AVilson  and  Nicholson,  September 
14-20.  Relief  of  Lucknow  by  General  Havelock,  September  25. 
Meeting  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Alexander  II.  at  Stuttgart,  Sep- 
tember 25.  The  ganison  of  Lucknow  rescued  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
November  22.  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  at  Alimibagh,  Nov- 
ember 25  (bom,  1795).  Bombardment  and  capture  of  Canton 
by  English  and  French,  December  28,  29.  Civil  war  in  Kansas, 
end  of  December.  Social  Science  Association  founded.  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  begun.  Tregelles'  edition  of  the  Creek  TeslanurU,  1857- 
1872.     Livingstone's  ilisaionnry  Travels  published. 

1868.  Death  of  Marshal  Eadetzky,  January  5  (bom  1766). 
Orsini  attempts  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.,  January  14.  Launch 
of  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  January  31.  Resignation  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, Febmary  20.  The  Derby  ministry  installed,  Febmary 
27.  The  Livingstone  expedition  sails,  March  10.  Siege  of  Lucknow 
begins,  March  8 ;  the  town  taken,  March  19-21.  Minnesota  ad- 
nujted  a  State  of  the  Union,  May  11.  Capture  of  the  Peiho 
forts  by  English  and  French,  May  19.  Great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
begins.  May  21.  Gwalior  retaken  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and  Sindia 
reinstated,  June  19.  Treaty  of  Tientsin  concluded,  June  26. 
Property  qualification  of  members  of  parliament  abolished  by  Act 
passed,  June  28.  Jews  Relief  Act  passed,  July  23.  Visit  of  the 
Queen  imd  the  Prince  Consort  to  Napoleon  IIL  st  Chetbourg, 


August  4,  5.  Death  of  George  Combe,  August  14  (born,  1788). 
Atlantic  cable  conijileted,  and  first  message  received,  August  20. 
The  Danubian  Priucipalities  constitutea,  August  20.  Commercial 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  signed,  August  28. 
Government  of  India  transfen'eci  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown, 
September  1.  Death  of  Robert  Owen,  November  17  (born  about 
1770).  Trial  of  Count  de  Montalembert  at  Paris,  November  25. 
Donati's  comet  discovered,  June  2.  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  dis- 
covered by  Speke.  First  vol.  of  Buckle's  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Civilizalion  jiublished  (vol.  ii.,  1861).  Tennyson's  Idyll)  oj 
t/ie King  (brat  seiies).  Carlyle'Bfrederick  the  Oreal{comphted,  1865). 

1859.  Miramon  president  of  Mexico,  January  6.  Death  of  Henry 
Hallam,  January  21  (born,  1778).  Celebration  of  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Burns,  January  25.  Death  of  W.  H.  Prescott,  January 
28  (bora  1796).  Oregon  admitted  a  State  of  the  Union,  Feb- 
ruary 12.  Ultimatum  of  Austria,  demandiug  disarmament  of 
Sardinia,  April  23.  Death  of  Dr  Lardner,  April  29  (bora,  1793). 
Revolution  at  Florence,  flight  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
April  27,  Declaration  of  war  against  Austria  by  Victor  Emmanuel, 
April  27.  The  Austrian  army  crosses  the  Ticino,  April  29. 
Declaration  of  war  agaiust  Austria  by  Napoleon  III.,  May  3. 
Death  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  May  6  (bom,  1769)  Battle 
of  Montebello,  Jlay  20.  Garibaldi  occupies  Como,  May  27.  Battle 
of  JIagenta,  June  4.  Death  of  David  Cox,  June  7  (bora,  1783). 
Entry  of  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emmanuel  into  Jlilan,  June  8. 
Anuexation  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia  proclaimed.  Death  of  Prince 
llettemich,  June  11  (bom,  1773).  Resignation  of  the  Derby 
ministry,  June  17.  Palmerston  ministry,  June  20.  Repulse  of 
Freuch  and  English  squadron  on  the  Peiho,  June  24,  25.  Battle 
of  Solferino,  June  24.  Volunteer  movement  in  England,  June. 
Jleeting  of  the  Emperors  Francis  Joseph  and  Kajroleon  III.  at 
Villafranca,  July  7.  Treaty  signed,  July  11.  Confiscation  of 
Church  property  in  Mexico  by  Juarez,  July  13.  Acts  for  estab- 
lishment of  reserve  forces  of  seamen  and  soldiers  parsed,  August 
13.  Schamyl  captured  by  the  Russians,  August  26.  Comonlat 
between  Rome  and  Spdin,  August  26.  Death  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
August  28  (born,  1784).  Death  of  Isambard  K.  Branel,  September 
15  (bora,  1806).  Death  of  Robert  Stephenson,  October  12  (born, 
1803).  ,  Negro  insurrection  at  Harjier'a  Ferry,  Virginia,  under  John 
Brown,  October  17 ;  Brown  hangett  December  2.  Spain  declares  war 
against  Marocco,  October  22.  Death  of  Ludwig  Spohr,  October  22 
(born,  1784).  Treaty  of  Zurich  signed,  November  10.  Death  of 
Washington  Irving,  November  28.  Sardinian  constitution  pro- 
claimed, December  7.  Death  of  De  !Quincey,  December  8  (bora, 
1786).  Death  of  Lord  JIacaulay,  December .28  (born,  1800).  The 
Victoria  Bridge,  Jlontreol,  opened.  Lake  Nyassa  explored  by 
Livingstone.  George  Eliot's  Adam  Bcde  pubUshed.  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species.  Ewald's  Oeschichte  des  Volkes  Isi-ael  completed. 
Sir.  W.  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  (completed,  1861). 
Thackeray's  Virginians.     Cornhill  Magazine  establisned. 

1860.  General  Prim  defeats  the  Jloors  at  Castillejos,  Jann- 
uary  1.  Count  Cavour  president  of  the  council  in  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  January  21.  Treaty  of  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  signed  at  Paris,  January  23.  Tetuan  taken 
by  O'Donnell,  Febrnaiy  6.  Death  of  Sir  William  Napier,  Febro- 
ary  12  (born,  1785).  Ultimatum  of  Great  Britain  sent  to  Chinese 
Government,  JIarch  8.  Insurrection  in  Sicily,  JIarch  15.  Death 
of  JIrs  Jameson,  JIarch  17  (bom,  1796).  Annexation  of  Tuscany 
to  Sardinia.  JIarch  22.  Cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  by 
treaty  of  Turin,  JIarch  24.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
JIarocco,  April  26.  Death  of  Theodore  Parker,  Jlay  10  (bom, 
1810).  Japanese  embassy  received  at  Washington,  Jlay  14. 
Paleraio  entered  by  Garibaldi,  Jlay  27.  Transfer  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  the  French  empire,  June  14.  First  voyage  of  the  "Great 
Eastern  "  across  the  Atlantic,  June  17  to  27.  Battle  of  Jlelazzo, 
June  20.  JIassacres  of  Jlaronitea  by  the  Dmses  in  Syria,  Jlay  21 
and- July  9.  Prince  of  Wales  sails  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  July  9.  Insurrection  at  Nhples,  August  17.  Caj)ture  of  the 
Taku  forts  by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces,  August  21. 
Occnpation  of  Tientsin,  August  23.  Garibaldi  entei-s  Naples, 
September  8,  and  proclaims  Victor  Emmanuel,  September  9.  The 
allies  advance  on  lelring,  September  9.  Italian  troops  enter  the 
States  of  the  Church,  September  11.  Death  of  Schopenhauer, 
September  21  (born,  1787).  Capitulation  of  Ancona  to  the  Sar- 
dinians, September  29.  Garibaldi  defeats  the  Neapolitans  at  the 
Voltumo,  October  1.  Summer  palace  of  the  ^mperor  of  China 
sacked  by  the  French,  October  6.  New  constitution  of  Austnan 
empire  estabUshed  by  imperial  diploma,  October  20.  Treaty  of 
|ieace  signed  at  Peking,  October  24.  Death  of  the  earl  of 
Dundonald,  October  30  (bom,  1775).  Annexation  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
to  Sardinia  announced,  November  3.  Annexation  of  territory  on 
the  Amur  by  Russia,  November  14.  Death  of  Baron  Bunsen,  Nov- 
ember 28  (bora,  1791).  Death  of  Dr  Ferdinand  baur,  Decem- 
ber 2  (bora,  1792).  Secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union, 
December  20.  Annexation  of  the  Marches,  Umbria,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  to  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  December  26.  Spectnun 
allalvsds  established  Iw  Bunsea  and  Kirchhoff.    Discovery  of  oU- 
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■wells  ID  Pennsylranla.  The  "  Warrior,"  firat  British  ironclad 
steamer  lauDcheJ.  Eisaya  and  Revitws  published.  Mill's  On 
Liberty. 

1861.  William  I.  king  of  Prussia,  January  2.  Famine  in  North- 
western provinces  of  India.  Secession  of  &lis8issip[ii  from  the 
Knion,  January  9  ;  followed  by  that  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  January  10-February  1.  Kansas  admitted 
a  State  of  the  Union,  January  29.  Cession  of  Montone  and 
Roquebrune  to  France,  February  2.  Confederate  States  con- 
stituted under  presidency  of  JefTerson  Davis,  February  4.  Capture 
of  Gaeta  by  General  Cialdini,  February  13.  First  Italian  parlia- 
ment meets  at  Turin,  February  18.  New  constitution  of  Austrian 
empire  decreed  by  patent,  Fel>ruary  26.  New  Mexico  admitted 
a  State  of  the  Union,  March  2.  Emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
Russia  decreed  by  the  Czar,  March  3.  Aorahani  Lincoln  presi- 
dent of  United  States,  March  4.  Title  of  king  of  Italy  conleired 
on  Victor  E^mmanuel,  March  17.  Annexation  of  St  Domingo  to 
Spain,  March  18.  Bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter, 
Charleston,  by  Confederates,  April  12,  13.  Secession  of  Virginia, 
April  17.  Blockade  of  Southem  ports,  April  19.  Secession  of 
Arkansas,  May  6,  of  Tennessee,  May  8,  of  N.  Carolina,  May  20. 
Death  of  Count  Cavour,  June  6  (bom,  1810).  Paper  duty  in  Great 
Britain  abolished  by  Act  passed  June  12.  Confederate  States 
recognized  as  belligerents  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  June  15 
Death  of  Lord  Campbell,  June  23  (bom,  1779).  Abdul  Aziz  sultau 
of  the  Ottomans,  June  25.  Death  of  Mrs  Browning,  June  29  (born, 
1809).  Juarez  president  of  Mexico,  June  3'^.  Confederate  congress 
«ita  at  Richmond,  Va.,  July  20.  First  battle  of  Bull  Run  (Manassas), 
July  21.  Visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  to 
Ireland,  August  21-29.  Meeting  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  kiug 
of  Prussia  at  Compitgue,  October  6.  Seizure  of  Confederate 
commissioners  on  board  the  British  steamer  ''Trent,''  Novem- 
ber 8 ;  they  are  suiTendered,  December  28.  Death  of  Father 
Lacordaire,  Novjmber  22  (born,  1802).  Italian  amha-ssador  leaves 
Madrid,  November  26.  JelTerson  Davis  elected  president  of  Confede- 
rate States  for  six  years,  November  30.  Death  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, December  14,  (bom,  1819).  Ningpo  taken  by  the  Taepings, 
December  23.  Principality  of  Roumania  formed  by  union  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  December  23.  Suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  Federal  States,  December  31.  Post-Office  Savings  Banks 
opened  in  England.  Storm  warnings  begun  by  Fitzroy.  Stanley's 
Eastern  Church  published.  Hymna  Ancient  and  Hodern.  Mai 
Miiller's  Science  of  Xxinguage. 

1862.  Death  of  Biot,  Februair  3  (bora,  }^^}):  Encounter 
between  the  ironclads  "Merrimac  'and  "Monitor"  in  the  J^rili'.'i 
River,  March  9.  Earl  of  Elgin  govcmor-^;eneral  of  India,  March 
12.  Japanese  embassy  received  by  Napoleon  III.,  April  13.  France 
declares  war  on  Mexico,  April  16.  Surrender  of  New  Orleans  to 
the  Federals,  April  24.  Japanese  embassy  reai-hes  England,  April 
50.  Opening  of  International  Exhibition,  South  Kensington, 
May  1  (closed,  November  1).  Battle  of  Willianislmrg,  May  5. 
Ningpo  taken  by  the  allies.  May  10.  Death  of  Buckle,  May 
2rf  (boru  1822).  Battles  on  the  Chickahoniiny  (before  Rich- 
mond), June  25  to  July  1.  Treaty  of  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium,  July  23.  Death  of  ex-president  Van 
Buren,  July  24  (bom,  1782).  The  "Alabama  '  Coufedcrato 
corvette  sails  from  Liverpool,  July  29.  Garibaldi  occu).ii  a 
Catania,  August  20.  Garibaldi  defeated,  wounded,  and  catitured 
at  Aspromoute,  August  29,  Second  battle  of  bull  Run,  August 
SO.  Confederates  invade  Maryland,  Sejitember  6,  0.  CoiifedeniU'S 
defeated  at  South  Mountain,  September  14  ;  and  at  AntioUm, 
September  17.  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  United  States, 
September  24.  Abdication  of  Otho,  kiug  of  Greece,  October  24. 
Death  of  Uhland,  November  13  (born.  1787).  Battle  of  Fn^Jencka- 
burg,  December  13.  Cotton  Famine  in  Lancashire  at  its  height  in 
December.  Herbert  Spenper's  First  Principle  published.  Helm- 
holtz's  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempjinduttgm. 

1863.  President  Lincoln  proclaims  the  ConfcderaU  States  to 
be  in  rebellion,  and  declares  their  slaves  free,  January  1.  Western 
Virginia  admitted  a  State  of  the  Union,  January  1,  Death  of 
Horace  Vernet,  January  17  (born,  1789),  Treaty  of  commerce 
between  France  and  Italy,  January  17.  Ismael  Paaha  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  January  18.  Insurrection  in  Poland,  under  Ungtewier, 
January  22 ;  he  is  defeated.  March  19.  Rebellion'of  Maoris  in  New 
Zealand,  January;  they  are  defeated,  July  17  and  Novemlx^r  1.0 
Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess  Alexan.ira  of 
Denmark  at  Windsor,  March  10.  Prince  William  O.^orge  of  Uen- 
mark  elected  king  of  Greece,  March  18.  I'uebla  Uken  by  the 
French,  March  31.  Death  of  Sir  G.  Comcwall  Lewis  April  13 
<born,  1806).  Battle  of  ChancellorsviUe,  General  "atohewall 
Jackson  mortally  wounded.  May  2  (died.  May  »).  Puobia  Mexico, 
entered  by  French  under  General  Fon-y,  May  17.  Vicksburg 
attacked  by  General  Grant,  May  18  ;  aum-ndertd,  July  4.  Capture 
of  Herat  by  Mahomed  Khan,  May  26.  Death  of  Dost  Mahnni.-d, 
June  9.  Gcjeral  Forey  enters  the  city  of  JI.xi.-o,  .Uine  10.  Il"Hle» 
of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3.  Death  of  Mulreudy,  .Inly  i  (l«'rn,  17tMi). 
Suirendsr  of  Port  Hudson  to  the    Federals,  July  8.     Lmpim  of 


Mexico  proclaimed;  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  elected 
emperor,  July  10.  Abolition  of  the  Scheldt  dues,  July  18. 
Chattanooga  occupied  by  Federals,  September  10.  Battle  of 
Chicamauga,  September  19,  20.  Death  of  Jacob  Grimm,  Septembej 
20  (bora,  1785).  UeathofArchbishopWhately, Octobers  (bom,  1787). 
Prince  of  Sbnderburg-Glucksburg  proclaimed  king  of  Denmark 
as  Christian  IX.,  November  16.  Prince  Frederick  ofAugustenburg 
claims  the  duchies  of  fchleswig-Holstein,  November  18.  Battle  ol 
Chattanooga,  defeat  of  Confederates,  November  24.  First  Fenian 
Convention  meets  at  Chicago,  November  25.  Death  of  Thackeray, 
December  24'(bora,  1811),  Colenso'S  PejUaUuch  critically  examined 
published.     George  Eliot's  Itomota.     Renan's  Vie  de  Jisus. 

1864.  Sir  John  I-awrence  viceroy  of  India,  January  12.  Ger- 
man ultimalum  presented  to  Denmark,  January  16.  Austro-Prns- 
sian  amiy  enters  llolstein,  January  21.  Evacuation  of  the  Danne- 
werk,  February  6  Visit  of  Garibaldi  to  England,  April  3-27. 
Seizure  of  Chincha  Islands  by  Spain,  April  14.  Capture  of  Diippel 
by  I'russians,  April  18.  Russian  conquest  of  Circaasia  completed. 
Death  of  Meyerbeer,  May  2  (bora,  1794).  Suspension  of  hoetUitiea 
in  Schleswig,  /May  12.  Death  of  N.  Hawthorae,  May  19  (bora, 
1804).  Cessiin  of  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece,  May  28.  Arrival  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  May  29.  The  "Alabama"  sunk 
by  the  "  Kearsage,"  off  Cherbourg,  June  19.  Hostilities  resumed 
in  Denmark,  June  26.  Nanking  taken  from  the  Taepings,  July  19 ; 
end  of  the  rebellion.  Repeal  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  U.S.,  June  23. 
Belfast  Orange  riots,  August  8-16.  Occupation  of  Atlanta  by  Fede- 
rals, September  2.  Evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  F'rench  in  two  yeajs 
agreed  to,  September  15.  Death  of  W.  S.  Landor,  September  17 
(bore,  1775).  Treaty  of  pcac«  between  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  signed  at  Vienna,  October  30  (ratified,  November  16). 
Nevada  admitted  a  State  of  the  Union,  October  31.  Death  of 
David  Roberts,  R.A.,  Noveinber  26  (bura,  1796).  Savannah 
occupied  by  General  Sherman,  December  21.  Geneva  Convention 
for  relief  of  the  wounded  in  war  originated.  Dynamite  introduced 
byNobel.  Tennyson's iSiocA^^rrffnpuhMshed.  Newman's -dpoio^ 
jno  Vita  sua.     Te^iuea  ffistoire  de  la  Litlerature  Anglaise. 

1886.  Death  of  Proudhon,  January  19  (born,  1809).  Treaty  of 
peace  between  Spain  and  Peru,  January  25.  Occupation  of  Charles- 
ton by  General  Gillmour,  Febraary  17.  The  first  telegram  received 
in  London  direct  from  Kurrachee,  March  1.  President  Lincoln 
enters  upon  second  term  |of  office,  March  4.  Death  of  Cobden, 
April  2  (bora,  1804).  Richmond  entered  by  General  Gnint,  April 
3.  Surrender  of  General  Lee,  April  0.  Assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  April  14  ;  vice-president  Andrew  Johnson  succeeds  him, 
April  15.  Paraguay  declares  war  on  Argentine  Confederation, 
April  16.  -Alliance  Detween  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentine  Con- 
federation, May  1.  Capture  of  President  Davis,  May  10,  and  end 
of  American  war.  Italian  seat  of  government  transferred  to  Florence, 
May  11.  Death  of  Isaac  Taylor,  June  28  (bom,  1786).  Death  of 
IVofessor  Aytoun,  August  4  (bora,  1813).  Death  of  Sir  William 
J.  Hooker,  August  12  (born,  1785).  Convention  of  Gaatcin,  re- 
specting Danish  diichies,  August  14.  Navigation  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  August  16,  Rinderpest  in  England, 
July-October.  Arrest  of  Fenian  leaders  in  Ireland,  September 
16,  Negro  riots  at  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  October  11.  Death 
of  Lord  Palniorston,  October  13  (bom,  17S4).  Earl  Russell 
firwt  lord  of  the  treasury,  October  19.  Leopold  II.  king  of  the 
Belgians,  December  10.  Compiercial  treaty  Iwt-ween  Great  Britain 
and  Austria,  December  16.  Slavery  abolished  in  United  States 
December  18.  Death  of  Frederika  Bremer,  December  31  (bora, 
1802).  I»cky's  HiM  and  InJIutnet  of  Jlaltonalium  published- 
Pusey's  Eirenicon. 

1868.  Sus]*iision  of  Habeas  Cor^ius  Act  in  Ireland,  Febraary  17. 
Dejithof  Dr  Whewell,  March  6  (born,  1794).  Death  of  Keble, 
March  29  (bora,  1792).  Alliance  between  Praasiaand  Italy  aigncd, 
March  27.  Bombardment  of  Valnaraiao  by  Spanish  fleet,  Manh  31. 
Civil  Rights  Bill  pa.<i.«ed  by  U.S.  CoDgreaa,  April  12.  Prince  Charier 
of  Hohenzollera  (.-lecled  hospodar  of  Koamania,  A|>ril  16.  Suspen- 
Rioo  of  Bank  of  England  Charter  Act,  May  11.  Fenian  raids  into 
Canada,  tlay  31  ana  June  7.  Sus|wnaion  of  Halx^aa  Corpus  Act  in 
Canad^  Juno  8.  Prussia  withdraws  from  Germanic  Confederation, 
Juno  14.  Pnisai^ns  enter  Saxony  and  Hanover,  June  15.  Austria 
declares  war,  June  17  ;  Prussia,  .lane  18  ;  Italy,  Juno  20.  Italians 
defeated  at  Cusluzza,  Juno  24.  Resignation  of  the  Russell  ministry, 
Juno  26.  Sum  nder  of  Hanoverian  anny,  Juno '29.  Prassians defeat 
Austrians  at  Siulowa(KoniggTati),  July  3.  Austria  cedes  Venetia 
to  France,  July  B.  The  Ikrby  ministry  enter  office,  July  6. 
Occupation  of  Frankfort  by  Praasiana,  July  16.  Battle  of  Lasra, 
July  '20.  Preliminarica  of  peace  signed  at  Nikolsburg,  July  26. 
Insurrection  in  tVte,  August  Treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and 
Prnsdia  signed  at  I'rague,  August  23.  Treaty  of  peace  between 
Austria  anil  Italy  signed  at  Vienna,  October  8.  North  German 
Confederation  fonncd,  August-October.  Venetia  united  to  Italy, 
Novrrnl"r  4.  Rome  ovacaated  by  the  French,  December  3-11. 
£ca  Hnnut  published.     Swinbnrne  »  Poenu  and  Saliadt. 

1867.  Den'.hof  Victor! 'ousin,  January  14  (Iwm,  17n2).  Schleswig- 
Holitein  incorporated  with  Pnusia,  Janaary  24.     Hungarian  con' 
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Btitution  restoreJ.  Fehriiajy  7.  First  pas'sagp  of  n  ship  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  Fcliruary  17.  Fenian  agitation  in  Ireland,  Feb- 
ruary-March. Nebraska  admitted  a  State  of  the  Union,  March  1. 
Cession  of  Russian  America  to  United  States,  March  13.  Evacua. 
tion  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  March  16.  International  Exhibition  at 
Paris  opened,  April  1  (closed,  November  3).  Dominion  of  Canada 
constituted,  March  29.  Coronation  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of 
Austria  as  king  and  queen  of  Hungary,  at  Pesth,  June  8.  The 
Livingstone  search  expedition  sails  from  England,  June  9.  The 
emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  shot  at  Queretaro,  June  19.  North 
German  constitution  promulgated,  June  25.  Sultan  visits  Paris, 
June  30;  London,  July  12.  New  Reform  Bill  passed  for  England, 
August  15  (for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  July  13,  1868).  Death  of 
Faraday,  August  25  (born,  1791 ).  Prussian  garrison  withdrawn  from 
Luxembourg,  September  8.  First  detachmcntfof  British  expedition 
against  Abyssinia  leaves'  Aden,  September  28.  Juarez  re-elected 
president  of  Mexico,  October.  Garibaldi  occupies  Monte  Rotondo, 
and  threatens  Rome,  October  26.  French  troops  enter  Rome, 
October  30.  Italian  troops  pass  Roman  frontier,  October  30. 
Garibaldi  defeated  at  Mentana,  November  3  ;  arrested,  November  4. 
Annexation  of  Cochin  China  to  France.  Chaucer  Society  established 
in  iiondon.  First  vol.  of  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest  published 
(completed,  1876). 

1868.  Death  of  Brewster,  Februaiy  10  (bom,  1781.)  Occupation 
of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  by  the  allies,  February  21.  Resignation  of 
Lord  Derby,  February  25.  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson, 
February  25.  Magdala  bombarded  and  taken  by  Sir  R.  Napier, 
King  Theodore  killed,  April  13.  Death  of  Marshal  Narvaez, 
April  23  (bom,  1800),  Death  of  Lord  Brougham,  May  7  (bom, 
1779).  Samarcaud  occupied  by  Russians,  M^  14.  Death  of  ex- 
president  Buchanan,  June  1  (born,  1791).  '  Priijce  Michael  III. 
of  Servia   ass-assinated  at  Belgrade,  June  10  ;    Milan  Obrenovich 

Proclaimed  prince,  July  2,  Humaita  evacuated  by  Paraguayans, 
une  25.  Cabul  recovered  by  Shere  Ali,  August  14.  Insurrection 
in  Spain,  September  18.  Death  of  Dean  Milman,  September  24 
(bora,  1791.)  Battle  of  Alcolea,  Septenjber  28.  Queen  Isabell;i 
leaves  Spain,  September  30,  General  Prim  received  at  Madrid, 
October  7.  Death  of  Rossiqi,  November  13  (bom,  1792).  Resig- 
nation of  Disraeli,  December  2.  The  Gladstone  ministry  in  office, 
December  9,  Paraguayan  army  (Jefeated  and  destroyed  at  Villeta, 
December  11.     Lord  Mayo,  governor-general  of  India,  December  20. 

1869.  Death  of  Lamartine,  February  28  (bom,  1792).  General 
Grant  president  of  United  States,  March  4.  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory  ceded  to  the  crowij,  April  9.  Marshal  Serrano  regent 
of  Spain,  June  18,  Iqsh  Church  Disestablishment  Act  passed, 
July  26.  Valencia  seized  by  Republicans,  October  11 ;  stormed  by 
Government  troops,  October  16.  Death  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Oct  13 
(bora,  1804) .  DeatH  of  the  e^rl  of  Derby,  October  23  (bora  1799). 
Formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  November  17.  Pacific  Railway 
completed.     Lecky's  European  Morah  published. 

1870.  President  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  defeated  and  killed 
at  battle  of  Aquidaban,  Maroh  1,  Death  of  Charles  Dickensj 
Jnne  9  (born,  1812),  Abdication  of  Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  June 
25.  Spanish  crown  offered  to  Prince  Leopol4  of  Hohenzollera- 
Sigmaringen,  July  4,  Proposal  denounced  by  French  Government, 
Jwy  6.  Infallibility,  of  the  Pope  yoted  by  the  Vatican 
Council,  July  18.  France  declares  war  against  Pmssia,  July 
19.  Abrogation  of  the  concordat  with  Austria,  July  30.  The 
Irish  Land  Act  passed,  August  1.  Attack  on  Saarbi-iick  by  the 
French,  August  2.  French  defeated  at  Woerth  and  Speichem, 
August  6.  Eleinentary  Education  .^ct  for  BJngland  and  Wales 
passed,  August  9.  Fall  of  the  Ollivier  ministry  in  France,  August 
9;  Count  Palikao  first  minister.  Defeat  of  French  at  Gravelotte, 
August  18.  Battle  of  Sedan,  September  1.  Surrender  of  Napoleon 
to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  capitulation  of  the  French  army, 
September  2.  Revolution  at  Paris.  Republic  proclaimed, 
September  4.  Flight  of  the  empress.  Italian  troops  enter  Papal 
territory,  September  17.  Paris  invested  by  Germans,  September 
19.  Rome  occupied  by  Italian  troops,  September  20.  Capi- 
tulation of  Strasburg,  September  28.  Versailles  the  head- 
quarters of  king  of  Prussia,  October  p.  Rome  and  th<i  Papal 
States  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  October  9.  Orleans 
taken  by  General  Votj  der  Tann,  October  11,  Death  of  General 
R.  E.  Lee,  October  13  (born,  1808).  Fall  oJ  Metz,  October  28. 
Communist  insurrection  at  Paris,  October  81.  I- ussia  throws  off 
obligations  of  treaty  of  1856  respecting  neutrality  of  the  piack  Sea, 
October  31.  Duke  of  Aosta  elected  king  of  Spain,  November  16, 
Bavaria  entfjrs  North  German  confederation,  Noveniber  23.  Death 
of  Alexandre  Dumas,  December  5  (bora,  1803).  German  empire 
declared,  December  10.  Tours  surrendered,  but  not  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans, December  21.  Marshal  Prim  shot  at  Madrid,  December  28'; 
died,  80.     Mont  Cenis  tunnel  completed. 

1871.  Le  Mans  occupied  by  Germans,  January  12.  King  'William 
of  Pmssia  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany  at  Versailles,  January 
18.  Battle  of  St  Quentin,  January  19.  Bombardment  of  St. 
Denis  beeiin,  January  21.  Capitulation  of  Paris,  January  28.  The 
•imy  of  Bourbaki  interned  in  Switzerland,  Febmary  1.      National 


Assembly  meets  at  Bordeaux,  February  12.  M.  Thiers  chief  of  the 
executive,  February  17.  Preliminaries  of  peace  signed,  Febmary  26  ; 
ratified,  March  1.  Paris  entered  by  Germans,  March  1 ;  evacuated, 
March  3.  Communist  revolution  at  Paris,  March  18.  National 
Assembly  meets  at  Versailles,  March  20.  The  commune  proclaimed 
at  Paris,  March  28.  Capture  of  Herat,  by  Yakoob  Khan,  son  ot 
Shere  Ali,  May  6.  Treaty  of  Washington,  May  8  (ratified.  May 
24).  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Germany, 
May  10  (ratified.  May  21),  Trial  of  the  Tichborue  case  in 
Common  Pleas  begins,  May  11 ;  ends,  March  6,  1872.  Death 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  May  11  (bora,  1792).  Death  of  Auber, 
May  13  (bora,  1784).  Paris  entered  by  Versailles  army.  May  22, 
The  Tuileri^s,  Louvre,  Palais  Royal,  &c.,  burat  by  commnnistSi 
May  24.  Archbishop  of  Paris  shot.  May  24,  End  of  insurrection, 
May  28.  Seat  of  Italian  Goverament  transferred  to  Rome,  July 
1.  M.  Thiers  appointed  president  of  the  republic,  August  31. 
Purchase  system  in  British  army  abolished  by  Royal  Warrant,  July 
20.  Death  of  Paul  de  Kock,  August  (bora,  1794).  Formal  opening 
of  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  September  17.  Slave  emancipation  bill 
passed  by  senate  of  Brazil,  September  27.  Chicago  bumt, 
October  8-10.  Alabama  Arbitration  Commission  meets  at  Geneva, 
December  18  (award  signed,  September  _  J  4,  1872).  British 
Columbia  incorporated  with  Dominion  of  Canada.  Darwin's  DescerU 
of  Man  published.     George  Eliot's  Middlemarch. 

1872.  Assassination  of  Lord  Mayo  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
Febmary  8  (bora,  1822).  Lord  Northbrook  viceroy  of  India, 
Febmary  22.  Death  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  March  10,  (bom,  180S). 
Dutch  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  transferred  to  Great  Britain, 
April  6.  Carlist  insurrection  in  Spain,  April  22.  Great  eiuption 
of  Vesuvius,  April  24-May  1,  Expulsion  of  Jesuits  by  German 
Reichstag,  June  19.  Deathof  President  Juarez,  July  18  (bora, 1809). 
The  Ballot  Act  passed  by  English  parliament,  July  18.  Extradition 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  concluded,  July  31. 
Japanese  embassy  arrives  in  England,  August  17.  Riots  at'Belfast, 
August  16-22.  Death  of  Dr  Merle  d'Aubign^,  October  19  (bom, 
1794).  Public  gaming  tables,  Baden-Badep,  closed,  October  31. 
Commercial  treaty  between  France  and  England,  November  5. 
Island  of  San  Juan  evacuated  by  British  troops,  according  to  award 
of  German  Emperor,  November  22. 

1873.  Death  of  Napoleon  IH.  at  Chiselhuist,  January  9.  Death 
of  Lord  Lytton,  January  18  (bom,  1806).  Abdication  of  Kino 
Amadeus  of  Spain,  Febmary  11,  Republican  government  adopted 
by  the  Cortea.  General  Grant  president  of  United  States  (seconij 
term),  March  4.  International  exhibition  at  Vienna  opened. 
May  1.  Death  of  Dr  Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  May  4,  (born 
1813).  Death  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  May  8  (bom,  1806).  Resigna- 
tion of  M.  Thiers ;  Marshal  Macmahon  president  of  the  French 
Republic,  May  24.  Autonomy  of  Egypt  conceded  by  the  sultan, 
June  8.  Khiva  taken  by  Russians,  June  10.  The  Ashantees  defeated 
by  the  English  at  Elmina,  June  13.  Visit  of  the  shah  of  Pei-sia 
to  England,  June  18-July  5.  First  reception  of  foreign  ministers 
by  ernperor  of  China  at  Pekin,  June  29.  Communist  rising  in 
Spain,  July  10.  Insurrection  at  Cartagena,  July  14.  Don  Carlos 
re-enters  Spain,  July  16.  New  treaty  of  commerce  between 
England  and  France  signed,  July  23. '  Payment  of  Alabama 
indemnity  by  England,  September  9.  Evacuation  of  French 
territory  by  Germans,  September  16.  Death  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
October  1  (born,  1802),  Trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine  begins,  October 
6  ;  he  is  sentenced,  December  10,  Encyclical  letter  of  Piu5  IX. 
against  "Old  Catholics,"  November  21.  Dutch  expedition  landc 
at  Atchin,  November  28.  Death  of  Agassiz,  December  16  (bora, 
1807).     Supreme  Court  of  Jucjicature  Act  passed. 

1874.  Coup  d'fitat  at  Madqd  by  General  Pavia,  January  3. 
Marshal  Serrano  head  of  the  new  Government.    Surrender  of  Carta- 

fena,  January  12.  Capture  of  Coomassie  by  Sir  G.  Wolseley, 
ebmary  4.  Death  of  Strauss,  Febjuaiy  8,  (born  1808).  Resig- 
nation of  the  Gladstone  ministry,  Febmary  17.  Mr  Disraeli  prime 
minister,  Febmary  18.  The  "Tichbome  claimant,  after  188  days 
trial,  is  found  guilty  of  perjury,  Febmary  28.  Death  of  Charles 
Sumner,  March  11  (bora,  1811).  Visit  of  the  czar  to  England, 
May  13-2L  Death  of  Van  de  Wejrer,  May  23,  (bom  180."). 
Marshal  Concha  killed  in  engagement  wivh  Carlists  near  EsteUa, 
June  28.  Spain  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  July  19.  Escape  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  from  prison,  August  9.  Death  of  Guizot,  Sep- 
tember 12  (bora,  178/).  Cessioa  of  Fiji  Islands  to  England, 
September  30.  Death  of  Tischendorf,  December  7  (born,  1815). 
Prince  Alphonso  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  December  30.  Transit 
of  Venus,  Decern  oer  9.  Toughened  glass  invented.  Supematwrai 
Religion  published. 

1875.  Deposition  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  April  23.  The 
Arctic  expedition  ("Alert"  and  "Discovery")  sails  from  Portsmouth, 
May  29.  Great  floods  at  Toulouse,  June  24 ;  and  at  Buda,  June  26. 
Citadel  of  Seo  d'Urgel,  last  Carlist  fortress  in  Catalonia,  surrendered, 
August  27.  Occupation  of  Khokand  by  Russians,  September  16. 
Prince  of  Wales  sets  out  on  visit  to  India,  October  11.  Purchase 
by  England  of  Khedive's  shares  in  Suez  Canal  announced,  Novem- 
ber 26.     Tennyson's  ^u«n  itfary  published.  (W.  L.  B   C.) 
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CHRONOMETEll,  a  watch  of  special  construction  to 
measure  time  with  great  accuracy,  chiefly  used  iu  determining 
the  longitude  at  sea.     See  Clocks  and  Watches. 

CHRUDIM,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  on 
the  Chrudimka,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  about  63  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Prague.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and  has  a 
district  court-house.  There  are  five  churches  in  the  town, 
besides  a  monastery  of  the  Capuchins,  a  high  school,  an 
infirmary,  and  an  alms-house.  Calico-printing  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.     Population,  9400. 

CHUYSIPPUS  (c.  280-206  ac.),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Stoics,  was  born  probably  in  MO  B.O.,  at  Soli,  in 
Cilicia,  Being  robbed  of  his  property,  he  visited  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures,  possibly  of  Zeno,  and  certainly 
of  Cleaut'aes.  The  latter  he  succeeded  as  recognized  chief 
of  the  KchooL  He  is  abo  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Academy  by  Arcesilaus  and 
Lacydes.  Chrysippus  was  the  author  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  works,  which,  though  extremely  prolix  and  disfigured  by 
great  obscurity  and  carelessness  of  style  and  language,  were 
distinguished  by  extensive  learning  and  considerable 
acuteness.  But  nothing  has  come  down  to  us  except  small 
fragment!,  and  from  these  if  is  difficult  to  discover  what 
doctrines  are  originally  due  to  Chrysippus.  We  know, 
however,  that  he  made  considerable  emendations  on  the 
theory  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes.  With  regard  to  the  relation 
of  moral  to  physical  science,  he  reversed  their  conclusion, 
adopting  the  view,  which  from  that  time  became  characteristic 
of  Stoicism,  that,  as  the  sola  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  dis- 
cover man's  duty,  ethics  is  the  only  science  that  is  of  real 
importance  in  itself,  while  physics  is  to  be  regarded  merely 
D3  an  aid  to  its  study.  He  improved  on  the  crude  theory 
of  perception  which  had  been  held  by  his  predecessors,  who 
compared  the  action  of  the  object  on  the  mind  to  that  of 
the  seal  on  the  was,  arguing  that  this  would  do  away  with 
the  possibility  of  the  simultaneous  perception  of  more  than 
one  object,  and  denying  that  the  mental  modification  re- 
sembles the  object  He  also  finally  determined  the  Stoical 
theory  of  the  criterion  of  truth,  which,  acooiding  to  him, 
is  irresistible  conviction.  Much  attention  was  paid  by 
Chrysippus  to  formal  logic.  He  held  that  the  hypothetical 
syllogism  is  the  original  type  of  syllogistio  inference,  and 
he  devoted  the  most  elabjrate  study  to  its  various  forms. 
He  drew  up  a  scheme  of  the  categories, — making  the  highest 
Substance  (to  vTroKti/ievov) ;  the  next,  Form,  or  essential 
attribute  ;  the  third.  Variety,  or  that  non-essential  attribute 
which  is  at  the  same  time  independent  of  all  but  the  object 
itself;  the  fourth.  Variety  of  Relation,  or  that  non-essential 
attribute  which  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  object  to 
Bome  other  object.  Chrysippus  also  gave  some  attention 
to  linguistic,  and  especially  to  grammatical  investigations. 

The  explanation  of  the  universe  adopted  by  Chrysippus 
is  that  of  the  rest  of  his  school  The  real  is  the  corporeal; 
man  and  the  world  are  all  that  exisU.  la  each  there  is 
that  which  is  inert,  and  also  the  informing  soul  or  vivifying 
fire.  The  soul  of  the  universe  is  God,  or  Destiny.  Each 
human  soul  is  part  of  the  universal  soul,  in  which,  according 
to  the  view  originated  by  Chrysippus,  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  wise,  are  again  swallowed  up  at  death.  The  universe 
is  perfect.  So-called  physical  evil  is  none.  Moral  evil 
is  the  necessary  complement  of  good,  and  is  turned  by 
Providence  into  good.  All  is  the  result  of  perfect  law. 
Vet  Chrysippus  employed  all  his  subtilty  to  esUblish  the 
fieedom  of  the  will,  jinother  inconsistency  was  his  reliance 
on  divination,  which  ho  strove  to  explain  on  a  thoorj-  of 
natural  causation.  The  stories  of  the  gods  Chrysippus 
regarded  as  symbolical  myths;  and  of  many  of  them  he 
attempted  ingenious  explanations. 

In  morals  Chrysippus  somewhat  modified  the  extreme 
(theory  of  ►he  eailier  Stoics.     He  admitted  between  the  good 


and  the  bad  a  third  class  of  things— the  indifferent,  an<? 
even  avowed  that  it  is  foolish  not  to  desire  health,  and 
riches,  and  honour.  In  practice  a  man  of  unsullied 
purity,  he  felt  bound  to  conclude,  from  the  theory  that  tbs 
lower  animals  live  according  to  nature,  that  incest  and 
many  other  crimes,  and  acts  so  repulsive  as  the  devouring 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  nataral,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  blamed. 

8c«  Diogenes  Lacrtius;  Platarch,  De  SUacorum  Bemignantii$, 
PetcreeD,  Phtloaopluce  Clirysippca  FundanuHta  (Altooa,  1827)  i 
Baguet,  CommtiUatto  de  C/trysippi  vila,  dodriiia,  U  TtUquiit 
(Louvain,  1822);  Hagtdorn,  Moralia  Chrj/sippen  (168S);  Kichtcr, 
De  Chrysippo  S'oico  /ustaoeo  (lA;ip8ic,  1738),  Zeller,  iitoica,  £j,icu- 
reuiu.  and  Sceptics. 

CHRVSOLORAS.  Mandel  (c.  1355-1415),  a  learned 
Greek  who  was  instrumental  in  spreading  Greek  literature 
iu  the  West,  was  born  at  Constantinople,  about  1355,  of  a 
distinguished  family,  which  had  removed  with  Constantine 
to  Byzantium.  While  still  very  young,  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  Faheologus  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turks  After  several  years 
he  returned  to  Constantinople ;  but  at  the  invitation  of  the 
magistrates  of  Floreuce,  about  the  year  1 395,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  language  m  that  city,  where  he  taught 
three  years.  Having  visited  Milan  and  Pavia,  and  resided 
tor  several  years  at  Venice,  he  went  to  Rome  upon  the 
invitation  of  Aretino,  who  had  been  his  disciple,  and  was 
then  secretary  to  Gregory  XII.  In  1408  he  was  sent  to 
Puria  on  an  important  mission  from  Manuel  Palseologus, 
the  Greek  emperor.  In  1413  he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  of 
which  the  object  was  to  fix  a  place  for  the  assembling  of  a 
general  council.  It  was  decided  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place  at  Constance  ,  and  Chrysoloras  was  on  his  way 
thither,  having  been  chosen  to  represent  the  Greek  church, 
when  he  died  suddenly  on  the  15th  of  April  1415.  Only 
two  of  his  works  have  been|  printed,  viz.,  his  Ero'emata, 
which  was  for  some  time  the  only  grammar  in  m>e  in  the 
West,  and  Epintolce  III.  de  comparatione  veterii  et  novw 
Ruince  ;   but  many  others  exist  in  MS. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  St  John  (X^lo-o'ctto/ios,  golden-mouth- 
ed), the  most  famous  of  the  Greek  fathers,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  most  probably 
about  347.  At  the  school  of  Libanius  the  sophist  he  gave 
early  indications  of  his  mental'powers,  and  would  have  been 
the  successor  of  his  heathen  master,  had  he  not  been,  tc 
use  the  expression  of  his  teacher,  stolen  away  to  a  life  of 
piety  (like  Augustine,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Theodoret), 
by  tha  influence  of  his  piou-s  mother  Anthnsa.  Imme- 
diately after  his  baptism  by  Meletius,  the  bishop  of 
Antioch,  he  gave  up  all  hie  lotensic  prospects,  and  buried 
himself  in  an  adjacent  desert,  where  for  six  years  he  spent 
a  life  of  ascetic  self-denial  and  study.  His  infirmities, 
however,  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  world  ;  and  tbu 
authority  of  Meletius  gained  his  services  to  the  church. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  ordainpil  deacon  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year  (381),  and  afterwards  presbyter  at  Antioch.  Ou  the 
death  of  Nectarius  hs  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Eulropiuf,  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
Emf^eror  Arcadius.  He  had,  ten  years  before  this,  only 
escaped  promotion  to  the  episcopate  by  a  very  questionable 
stratagem, — which,  however,  ho  defends  in  his  iustmctiro 
and  eloquent  treatise  De  Sacer Julio.  As  a  presbj-ter,  he 
won  high  reputation  by  his  preaching  at  Antioch,  more 
especially  by  his  homilios  on  TAe  Staluei,  a  course  of 
sermons  delivered  when  the  citizens  were  justly  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  severe  measures  being  taken  against  them 
by  the  Emperor  Theodoeius,  whose  statues  had  been 
demolished  in  a  riot. 

On  the  archiepiscopol  throne  Chrysostom  still  persevered 
in    the  practice  of  monastic  siippUcity.     The   ample   r- 
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venues  wtiich  hk  predecessors  hid  consumed  in  pomp  and 
luxury  he  diligently  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
hospitals ;  and  the  multitudes  who  were  supported  by  his 
charity  preferred  the  eloquent  discourses  of  their  benefactor 
to  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  or  of  the  circus.  His 
homilies,  which  are  still  presBrved,  furnish  ample  apology 
for  the  partiality  of  the  people,  exhibiting  the  free  command 
of  an  elegant  and  copious  language,  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  giving  variety  and  gract  to 
the  most  familiar  topics,  with  an  almost  dramatic  exposure 
of  the  folly  and  turpitude  of  vice.  His  zeal  as  a  bishop 
and  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  however,  gained  him  enemies 
both  in  the  church  and  at  the  court.  The  ecclesiastics  who 
were  parted  at  his  command  from  the  lay-sisters  (whom  they 
kept  ostensibly  as  servants),  the  thirteen  bishops  whom 
he  deposed  for  simony  and  licentiousness  at  a  single 
visitation,  the  idle  monks  who  thronged  the  avenues  to 
the  court  and  found  themselves  the  public  object  of  his 
scorn — all  conspired  against  the  powerful  author  of  their 
wrongs.  Tlieir  resentment  was  inflamed  by  a  powerful 
party,  embracing  the  magistrates,  the  ministers,  the 
favourite  eunuchs,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  Eudoxia  the 
empress  herself,  against  whom  the  preacher  thundered 
daily  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Sophia.  A  favourable  pretext 
for  gratifying  their  revenge  was  discovered  in  the  shelter 
which  Chrysostom  had  given  to  four  Nitrian  monks,  known 
as  the  tail  brothers,  who,  on  being  excommunicated  by 
their  bishop,  had  fled  to  Ccostantinople  ;  and  a  ready  tool 
was  found  in  Theophilus,  bishop  of  the  rival  city  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  driven  them  from  their  diocese,  and 
kad  long  circulated  in  tlie  East  the  charge  of  Origenism 
against  Chrysostom.  By  his  instrumentality  a  synod  was 
called  to  try  or  rather  to  condemn  the  archbishop;  but  fearing 
the  violence  of  the  mob  in  the  metropolis,  who  idolized  him 
for  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  exposed  the  vices  of 
their  superiors,  it  held  its  sessions  in  the  suburb  of  Chal- 
cedon,  named  the  Oak,  where  Rufinus  had  erected  a  stately 
church  and  monastery.  A  bishop  and  a  deacon  were  sent 
to  accuse  the  archbishop,  and  presented  to  him  a  list  of 
charges,  in  which  pride,  inhospitality,  and  Origenism  were 
brought  forward  to  procure  the  votes  of  those  who  hated 
him  for  his  austerity,  or  were  prejudiced  against  him  as  a 
suspected  heretic.  Four  successive'  summonses  were 
signified  to  Chrysostom,  but  he  indignantly  refused  to 
appear  until  four  of  his  notorious  enemies  were  removed 
from  the  couucil.  Without  entering  into  any  examination 
of  the  charges  brought  before  them,  the  synod  condemned 
him  on  the  ground  of  contumacy ;  and,  hinting  that  his 
audacity  merited  the  punishment  of  treason,  called  on  the 
emperor  to  ratify  and  enforce  their  decision.  He  was 
immediately  arrested  and  hurried  to  Nica;a  in  Bithynia. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  banishment  spread  through  the 
city,  the  astonishment  of  the  people  was  quicidy  exchanged 
for  a  spirit  of  irresistible  fury.  In  crowds  they  besieged 
the  palace,  and  hud  already  begun  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  foreign  monks  and  sailors  who  had  come  from  Chalcedon 
to  the  metropolis,  when,  at  the  entreaty  of  Eudoxia.  the 
emperor  consented  to  his  recall.  His  return  was  graced 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  triumphal  entry,  but  in  two  months 
after  he  was  again  in  exile.  His  fieiy  zeal  could  not  blind 
him  to  the  vices  of  the  court ;  and  heedless  of  personal 
danger  he  thundered  against  the  profane  honours  that  were 
addressed  almost  within  the  precincts  of  St  Sophia  to  the 
statue  of  the  empress.  The  haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia  was 
inflamed  by  the  report  of  a  discourse  commencing  with  the 
words, — "  Herodias  is  again  furious ;  Herodias  again  dances  ; 
she  once  more  demands  the  Lead  of  John  ; "  and  though 
the  report  was  false,  it  sealed  the  doom  of  the  archlusbop. 
A  new  council  was  suiiioioneJ,  more  numerous  and  more 
subservient  to  the  wishes    of  Theuphiius;   and  troops  of 


barbarians  were  quartered  in  the  city  to  overawe  the  people. 
Without  examining  it,  the  council  confirmed  the  former 
sentence,  and  condemned  him  afresh  for  having  resumed 
his  functions  without  their  permission.  He  was  hurried 
away  to  the  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  among,  the  ridgos 
of  Mount  Taurus,  with  a  secret  hope,  perhaps,  that  he 
might  be  a  victim  to  the  Isaurians  on  the  march,  or  to  the 
more  implacable  .fury  of  the  monks.  He  arrived  at  his 
destination  in  safety  ;  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
which  had  roused  them  to  fire  the  cathedral  and  senate- 
house  on  the  day  of  his  exile,  followed  him  to  his  obscure 
retreat.  His  influence,  however,  became  more  powerfully 
felt  in  the  metropolis  than  before.  In  his  solitude  he  had 
ample  leisure  for  forming  schemes  of  missionary  enterprise  ; 
and  by  his  correspondence  with  the  different  churches,  he 
at  once  baflied  his  enemies,  and  gave  greater  energy  to  his 
friends.  This  roused  the  emperor  to  visit  him  with  a 
severer  punishment.  An  order  was  despatched  for  his 
instant  removal  to  the  extreme  desert  of  Pityus ;  and  his 
guards  so  faithfq^ly  obeyed  their  cruel  instructions  that, 
before  he  "reached  the  sea  coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  expired 
at  Comana  in  Pontus,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
exile  gave  rise  to  a  schism  in  the  church,  and  the  Johannista 
(as  they  were  called)  did  not  return  to  communion  with  the 
archbishop  of  Constantinople  tiU  the  relics  of  the  saint 
were,  30  years  after,  brought  back  to  the  Eastern  metropolis 
with  great  pomp,  and  the  emperor  publicly  implored  for- 
giveness from  Heavett  for  the  guilt  of  his  ancestors.  The 
festival  of  St  Chrysostom  is  kept  in  the  Greek  Church, 
November  13,  and  in  the  Latin  Church,  January  27. 

In  his  general  teaching  Chrysostom  elevates  the  asceti' 
element  in  religion,  and  in  his  homilies  he  inculcates  tb« 
need  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
denounces  ignorance  of  them  as  the  source  of  all  heresy.  If 
on  one  or  two  points,  as  for  instance  the  invocation  of 
saints,  some  germs  of  subsequent  Boman  teaching  may  be 
discovered,  there  is  a  want  of  anything  like  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences  or  of  compulsory  private  confession.  Moreover, 
in  writing  to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  addresses  him 
as  a  brother  metropolitan,  and  sends  the  same  letter  to 
Venerius,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  Chromatins,  bishop  of 
Aquileia.  His  correspondence  breathes  a  most  Christian 
spirit,  more  especially  in  its  tone  of  charity  towards  hia 
persecutors ;  and  his  line  of  exegesis,  if  not  acutely 
metaphysical  or  mystical,  is  full  of  good  sense  and  right 
feeling. 

His  works  are  exceedin'gly  voluminous,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  homilies,  commentaries,  smaller  treatises,  epistles, 
and  liturgies.  Their  excellence  is  powerfully  shown  in  the 
history  of  the  times,  for  the  illustration  of  which  they  afford 
highly  valuable  materials.  The  school  of  exegesis  formed 
by  him,  and  especially  illustrated  by  such  works  as  his 
commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  the  Book  of 
Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  sound,  practical,  and  may  (as  Dr 
Newman  has  justly  remarked)  almost  be  called  "  English." 
It  was  subsequently  adorned  by  the  justly  honoured  names 
of  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Euthymius,  and  Nicephoms. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  in '  1 3 
vols.  foL,  1718-1738,  reproduced  with  some  improvements 
by  the  Abb6  Migne  (Paris,  1863) ;  but  this  edition  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  one  issued  more  than  a  century 
earlier  (1612)  by  one  of  the  foremost  English  scholars  of 
his  age,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  provost  of  Eton  College,  from  a 
press  established  at  Eton  by  himself.  It ,  is  in  eight 
volumes,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  its  editor  X8000. 
Hallam  (Lit.  of  Em-ope,  iii.  10,  11)  calls  it  "the  first  work 
of  learning,  on  a  great  scale,  published  in  England." 
Numerous  MSS.  still  remain  unedited.  Some  of  the 
homilies  and  commentaries  are  translated  in  the  Lihrai-y 
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•^  the  Faikert,  pablisbed  at  Oxford,  and  the  Greek  text 
has  been  in  part  re-ediled  by  a  scholar  who  has  shown 
a  very  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  the  Rev.  J.  Field  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Aa  aathorities  for  the  facta 
of  his  life,  the  most  valuable  are  the  ecclesiastical  histories 
of  Socrates,  Sozpmen,  and  Thoodoret  ;  and  amongst  the 
moderns,  Erasmus,  Cave,  Lardner,  and  Tillemont,  with  the 
more  recent  church  history  of  Neander,  and  his  monogram 
on  the  Life  and  Timet  of  Chrytostom,  translated  by  J.  C. 
Stapleton.  There  has  also  appeared  a  valuable  German 
biography  by  Dr  Fijreter  ;  and  a  narrative,  full  of  interest 
and  told  with  life-like  animation,  has  b««n  given  by  the  late 
M.  Amed^e  Thierry  in  the  Revue  del  Deuz  Mtmdet,  and 
since  republished  (Paris,  1860)  in  one  volume,  entitled 
Recitsde  riliatoire  Romaine  au  rinquiime  Steele.  A.  grace- 
ful and  interesting  sketch  of  the  concluding  scenes  of  St 
Chrysostom's  life  may  be  found  in  Dr  Newman's  Historical 
Sketches  (London,  1873),  though  that  eminent  writer  seems 
not  very  .favourable  to  the  theology  of  the  Antiochene 
achool,  or  even  of  Chrysostom  himself.  Valuable  informa- 
tion is  given  in  Professor  Bright's  Ilistory  of  the  Church 
(Oxford,  1864),  and  in  Canon  Robertson's  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  (voL  iL,  London,  1874).  But  the- best 
special  contribution  to  English  literature  on  the  subject  is 
St  Chrysostom:  His  Life  and  Timet,  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens  (London,  1872). 

CHUB.     See  Anolino.     VoL  iL  p.  42. 

CHUBB,  Thomas  (1679-1746),  a  well-known  deistical 
writer,  was  the  son  of  ».  maltster,  Henry  Chubb,  and  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  East-Harnham,  near  Salisbury,  on 
the  29th  September  1679.     His  father  died  in  1688,  and 
left  in  poor  circumstances  a  widow  and  four  children,  of 
whom  Thomas  was  the  youngest.     All  of  them  were  early 
sent    to   work ;   and   consequently   the   education   which 
Thomas  received  in  his  boyhood  was  of  a  most  elementary 
kind.    In  1694  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  glove-maker  in 
Salisbury  ;   but  as  the  work  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
unsuitable  for  him  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  sight, 
he  entered  the  employment  of  a  tallow  chandler,  and  his 
income  for  many  years  was  derived  partly  from  this  source 
and  partly  from  glove-making.     Through  energy  and  per- 
severance he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  fair  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, geography,   and  some  other  subjects.     Theology, 
however,  was  what  chiefly  commanded   the  attention   of 
Chubb  and  his  companions,  among  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  moving  spirit     His  intellectual  activity,  and  the 
eagerness  he  always  displayed  to  gain  clear  and  distinct 
views  of  any  question  that  occupied  him,  marked  him  out 
from    the  first ;    and    his  early    habit   of  committing    his 
thoughts  to  writing  gave  him  a  clear  and  fluent  style  which 
afterwards  found  much  favour  with  the  public.     He  made 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  the  Arian  controverey, 
on  the  side  of  Whiaton.     A  dbpute  having  pjTsen  among 
bis  friends  about  Whiston's  argument  in  favour  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  one  God  and  Father,  Chubb  was  led  to  write 
an  essay  which  bore  the  title,  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father 
Asserted.     This,  passed  round  his  friends  in   manuscript, 
created  eo     favouratle   an    impression    that    the    author 
ultimately  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  Whiston,  who 
pronounced  it  well  worthy  of   publication.     After  a  few 
emendations   by   Whiston,  it  was   printed  in    1716.     A 
number  of  tracts  on  various  subjects  followed,  which  wore 
published  in  a  ^collected  form   ic  "."od.     Chubb  was  now 
regarded  as  a  literary  phenomenon.     Among  other  persons 
of   eminence,  ho   attracted  the   attention   of   Sir  Jcsepb 
Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  whoso  house  ho  lived  lor 
several  years.     The  nature  of  his  position   there  is   not 
precisely  known;   but  there  are  stories  told  of  his  having 
waited  at   table   as  a  servant  out  of  livery,  and   of  the 
amusement  caused  by  his  short  atout  figure  standiiiK  as  I 


steward  at  his  patron's  sideboard.  His  love  of  independ- 
ence and  retiremeut  drew  him  back  to  Salisbury,  where  by 
the  kindness  of  friends  he  was  enabled  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  days  to  his  favourite  studies.  He  died  on  the  8th 
February  1746.  His  moral  character  was  excellent,  a^d 
he  is  said  to  have  continued  a  rer^lar  attendant  on  divine 
worship  in  the  parish  church. 

Chubb  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of  controve«rfel 
tracts.  His  principal  works  are — A  Discourse  Concerning  J!ta«9n 
(1731),  The  True  Oospel  of  Jesus  Chrint  (1739),  and  Posthummu 
Works,  2  vols.  (1748).  The  Discourse  Concerning  Reason  aims  at 
showinj^  that  reason  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  sutficient  guide  in  matters 
of  religion.  After  defining  the  terras  of  this  proposition,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  if  man  is  accountable  to  Ood  for  his  actions,  he 
ha.s  a  right  to  possess  a  power  cmtBcient  to  discover  what  he  is 
accountable  for,  and  also  to  discover  such  motives  to  right  behaviour 
as  will  coantorbalance  those  temptations  which  are  unavoidable  ia 
the  present  constitution  of  things.  It  will  not  help  the  case  to  say 
that  man,  as  originally  constitnted,  had  such  a  power,  but  lost  it 
through  Adam's  fall ;  since  it  matters  not  to  mankind  whether 
Adam  had  orii^inally  such  a  power  or  not.  Men  cannot  justly  be 
held  accouutible  if  they  lost  in  Adam  that  power.  If  tne  power 
was  only  impaired  through  Adam's  sin,  and  if  every  man  will  be 
judged  acconiing  to  the  ability  he  has,  then  reason  is  a  sulBcient 
guide  in  matters  of  religion.  DltSculties  which  unavoidably  arise 
from  the  constitution  oi  things  are  only  chargeable  upon  the  author 
of  that  constitution.  If  divine  revelation  was  meant  to  sapply  the 
defect  of  reason,  then  millions,  whom  that  revelation  has  never 
reached,  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with.  The  deficiency  being 
general,  the  revelation  enould  have  been  given  toj^ the  whole  species. 
The  sufficiency  of  reason  does  not  make  revelation  needless,  as  reason 
may  be  neglected  or  abused,  and  revelation  may  be  needed  to  bring 
men  back  to  a  right  use  of  reaaon  in  religion.  True,  reason  could 
not  discover  how  divine  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  sulfenngs  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  how  the  sinner  ia  justified  by  faith  in  Him  ;  but 
that  is  repugnant  to  reason,  and  can  be  no  part  of  the  genuine 
revelation.  One  unjust  action  cannot  satisfy  justice  for  another. 
Nor  can  sin,  considered  abstractedly  from  the  sinner,  bo  the  object 
of  favour  or  displeasure.  Only  what  faith  leads  to,  viz.,  repentance 
and  tumiiw  to  God,  is  the  true  ground  of  God's  mercy  and  tindneae 
to  meu.  'This  is  most  evident  to  reason  when  discovered,  and  must 
therefore  be  discoverable  by  reason.  If,  as  is  allowed,  reason  is  a 
proper  guide  in  matters  of  revelation,  it  should  not  be  less  so  in 
matters  of  reUgion,  for  the  one  seems  to  be  as  much  within  the 
prtjvince  of  reason  as  the  other.  At  the  close  Chubb  disavows  any 
Intention  to  injure  divine  revelation,  or  to  serve  the  cause  of 
infidelity.  The  True  Ootpel  oj  Christ  is  characterized  by  Lechler, 
in  his  Oesckichte  des  englischtn  Dcismus,  as  an  essential  moment 
in  the  historical  development  jf  deism.  Its  leading  thought  is  that 
Christianity  is  not  doctrine,  '  ut  life.  Jesus  requires  us  to  regulate 
our  life  according  to  the  etc  lal  and  unchangeable  law  of  action 
which  ia  based  on  the  reason  of  things.  If  men,  through  violation 
of  this  law,  incur  God's  wrath,  repentance  and  n'formation  are  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  God's  favour  and  forgiveness.  That  these 
truths  may  make  a  greater  impression,  the  gospel  declares  that  God 
has  appointed  a  day  of  judgment  and  retribution.  The  law  of  nature 
is  thus  the  essential  content  of  the  gospcL  It  is  no  historical 
account  of  facta,  aa  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  ic.,  for  it  was 
[.reaihod  to  the  poor  before  these  events  occurred.  Nor  do  .the 
private  opinions  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  form  any  part  of  tlie 
gospel  Like  Tindtil,  Chubb  comes  to  the  conclusion  ttiat  the  true 
gospel  of  Chri-st  is  identical  with  natural  religion.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Patlhumoua  Works  is  taken  up  with  The  Author's  fart  ■ 
tcell  A,  his  Reculcrt,  in  which  he  conies  to  a  sceptical  conclusion 
regarding  a  particular  providence,  the  elTicacy  of  prayer,  and  a 
future  sUte  of  existence,  although  he  thinks  that  man's  responai- 
bililv  afforda  soiiip  probabittty  of  the  latter.  Ho  rvjecta  the  Jewish 
revelotion,  bcnuso  it  sullies  God's  moral  chanicter.  Mahomet- 
auiMiii,  he  thinks,  could  not  have  prevailed  by  the  sword  alone  ; 
"It  must  have  prevailed  to  a  very  great  degree  before  the  sword 
could  have  been  drawn  in  iU  favour."  He  believed  there  was  a 
man  Jesus,  who  collected  a  liodv  of  disciples,  aud  laid  a  foundation 
for  n  new  sect  among  the  Jews.  His  objections  against  the 
propnecies  and  mirai-les  are  ofUu  iur  fetched,  aud  lontnin  nothing 
beyond  what  hail  Ix-cn  urged  by  previous  writers.  Ii  lends  a 
Bpo<ial  interest  to  Chubb's  nprcaenlation  of  primitive  Christianity 
that  ho  insists  on  the  fact  that  it  was  a  gospel  for  the  poor. 
There  is  thus  a  democratio  tendepc>-  in  the  view  he  takes  ofthe 
gosjwL  Ho  represents  the  riso  of  deistical  nations  unonx  th» 
artisan  class. 

OIIUNAR,  or  CnuNWiioiiUR,  o  town  uud  ancient  fortress 
of  India,  in  tlio  district  of  Mirzapur,  in  the  \orth-West  Pro- 
vinces. situttl43d  on  thn  south  bank  of  the  Q.ijigcsL     The  fort 
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occapie.1  a  conspicuous  site  on  tbo  sdmrnit  of  an  abrupt  rock 
which  commands  the  river.  It  was  at  one  time  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  still  contains  a  magazine,  and  is 
fortified  with  batteries.-  In  the  old  citadel  on  the  height, 
the  remains  of  a  Hindu  palace  with  some  interesting 
carvings  indicate  the  former  importance  of  the  place. 
The  town,  which  consists  of  one  or  two  straggling  streets, 
contains  a  handsome  English  church.  Chunar  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  IGth  century,  when  in  possession  of  Sing 
Joanpore.  In  1530  it  became  the  residence  of  Shere 
Khan  the  Afghan,  and  forty-five  years  later  was  recovered 
ty  the  Emperor  Akbar  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  six 
months.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  under 
General  Carnac  in  1763  after  a  prolonged  resistance  which 
caused  considerable  loss  to  the  assailants.  A  treaty  vnth 
the  nabob  of  Oudh  was  signed  here  by  Hastings  on  behalf 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  September  J 781.  Popu- 
lation. 11,000 

CHUND,or  CHAND,orCHANDEA-BAEDAi,a  Hindu  writer 
belonging  to  the  12  th  century,  was  court-poet  to  the  last 
of  the  Hindu  sovereigns  of  Delhi.  His  poem  is  an  encyclo- 
paedic work  of  immense  size.  It  includes  a  history,  and 
especially  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  author  and  of 
his  master.  It  is  still  popular  among  the  Rajputs.  An 
account  of  Chund,  with  some  translations  of  his  poem,  is 
given  by  Colonel  Tod,  in  vol  L  of  the  Transaciioiia  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

CHUPRAH,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Behar, 
Bengal,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  35  miles 
north-west  of  Patna.  The  town  contains  several  mosques 
and  pagodas,  and  some  churches.  It  extends  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  Ganges,  and  is  not  much  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants  in  saltpetre,  sugar,  and  cotton.  The  military 
station  is  separate  from  the  town.  Population  about 
30,000. 

CHUQUISACA,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  also  known  as 
La  Plata,  Charcas,  and  Sucre.     See  SnCKE.  ^ 

CHUR,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Orisons, 
otherwise  known  by  the  French  form  of  the  name,  Coire. 
See  CoiEE. 

CHURCH.  AU  who  call  the;  iselves  Christians  agree  in 
admitting  that  in  the  New  Test  ment  (and  also,  though  in 
a  more  shadowy  and  less  distinct  manner,  in  the  Old 
Testament)  there  is  to  be  found  frequent  mention  of  a 
corporate  body  known  as  the  church, — sometimes  spoken 
of  more  fully  as  the  Church  of  God,  or  the  Church  of 
Christ.  It  is  referred  to  by  its  divine  Founder  as  about 
to  be  built  upon  a  rock  (Matthew  xvL  18).  In  the  book 
of  Acts  it  has  become  a  living  reality,  including  apostles, 
elders,  and  laity, — holding  a  council,  and  making  decisions 
upon  most  points  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  (Acts  xvi.  4-li2). 
In  the  epistles  it  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  great  magnificence, 
akin  to  the  glowing  language  of  prophecy.  Christ,  in  His 
glorified  humanity,  is  recognized  as  its  head ;  it  is  in  turn 
His  body.  His  fulness,  and  His  spouse. 

The  exact  ideas  involved  in  the  word  church,  the 
questions  concerning  its  powers,  its  nature  and  essence 
and  modes  of  governance  and  continuance,  its  relation  to 
Holy  Scripture,  and  its  relation  to  the  state — have  all  been 
fr\iitful  matters  of  controversy.  These  questions  have 
emerged  in  a  marked  manner  during  the  controverey  with 
the  Gnostics,  the  controversy  with  the  Novatians  and  the 
Donatists,  and  those  arising  out  of  the  Reformation. 
Hence  among  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  bearing  upon  the 
nature  of  the  church,  may  be  specially  named  those  of  St 
Ireuaeua  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  of  St  Cyprian 
against  the  Novatians,  and  of  St  Augustine  against  the 
Donatists.  The  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state  became 
subjects   of    discussion   directly   Constantine   had    made 


Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire.  These  rektions 
are  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Arianism,  DonatLsm,  and 
Priscillianism.  by  the  career  of  St  Chrysostom,  and  by 
the  fierce  conflicts  of  the  Middle  Ages  between  Gjielfs  and 
Qhibellines — the  former  siding  with  the'  Pope,  tie  latter 
with  the  emperors.  The  contest  between  Philip  the  Fair 
and  Pope  Bouiface,  and  that  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
and  John  of  England  against  Pope  Innocent  III.  turned 
upon  the  same  great  controversy,  again  and  again  renewed 
during  .the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
mediaBval  illustrations  of  the  conflict  are  to  be  found  in  the 
life  of  Occam,  and  in  the  Diviiia  Commedia  of  Dante. 
The  points  in  dispute  have  been,  keenly  discussed  by 
modern  historians  ; — those  of  the  I8th  century,  as  Hume, 
Henry,  Mably,  being  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  state ;  those 
of  the  19th,  as  Quizot,  Voigt,  Michelet,  Palgrave,  Arnold, 
Bridges,  MUl,  and  even  Macaulay,  and,  to  some  extent, 
Milman,  more  or  less  emphatically  advocating  the  eause  of 
the  mediaeval  church  during  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
struggle. 

The  Reformation  in  great  measure  turned  upon  both  sets 
of  questions, — the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  Scriptures 
and  its  relation  to  the  state.  Consequently,  they  occupy 
no  small  portion  both  of  the  controversial  literature  and  of 
the  political  history  of  the  I6th  and  17th  centuries.  On 
the  religious  side  they  are  illustrated  by  the  lives  and 
writings  of  Martin  Luther,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  and  the 
Continental  Reformers  generally,  as  well  by  those  of  Knox 
and  of  Cranmer  in  Britain,  and  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
opponents,  ^uch  as  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  in  a  later  age  by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  and  by  Hooker,  ty  Andrewes  and 
others;  and  on  the  political  side  by  such  events  as  theThirty 
Years'  War^ithe  Spanish  Armada,  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  last  twQ  centuries  have  not  witnessed  any  distinctively 
religious  war.  But  these  questions  underlie  the  numerous 
"  concordats  "  drawn  up  between,  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
various  states  in  Europe  and  America,  the  entire  history 
of  Gallicanism  and  Jansenism,  the  Tractarian  controversy 
commencing  m  England  in  1833  a.d.,  and  the  contem- 
porary discussion  in  Scotland,  which  ended  in  the  Disruption 
of  1843  and  the  formation  of  the  powerful  and  energetic 
body  of  Presbyterians,  known  as  the  Free  Church.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  raised 
(Cognate  questions,  and  it  is  evident  that  disestablishment, 
already  a  fact  in  the  United  States,  in  France,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  some  of  the  British  colonies,  may  at  any  moment 
become  a  question  of  no  slight  political  importance. 
Among  more  modern  writers  who  have  treated  these 
questions  may  be  named  Bishop  Warburton,  De  Maistre, 
the  Rev.  Sir  W.  Palmer,  Roihe.  Klee,  the  Abb6  Mignet,^ 
Mr  Gladstone.  Dr  Arnold,  and  many  more,  especially  the 
commentators  on  creeds  and  confessions,  as  Mdhler.  Bishop 
Burnet,  Bishop  Harold  Browne. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
views  and  definitions  prevalent  among  leading  bodies  of 
Christians. 

1.  As  regards  the  church  triumphant  there  would 
probably  be  little  or  no  controversy.  The  great  bulk  of 
Christians  would  acknowledge  it  as  "  the  whole  body  of 
the  glorified,  consisting  of  the  holy  angels  and  of  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  who  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  merits  (whether  foreseen  or  actually  wrou£;ht)  of  the 
divine  Head  of  the  church,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God." 

2.  But  concerning  the  church  on  earth,  definitions  vary 
considerably.  In  the  first  place  there  emerges  the  impor- 
tant question,  whether  it  is  a  visible  or  an  invisible  body 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  which  is  the  view  set  forth 
in  Holy  Scripture, — tnat  being  of  course  the  very  point  at 
issue.     It  must  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  dkciples   of 
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Calvin  (followed  Lereiu  by  a  very  large  aiimbpr,  probably 
the  majority  of  purely  Protestant  communities)  maintain 
that  it  13  invisible;  while  the  Lutherans,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  more  famous  Anglican  divines  (in  accordance  with  the 
Anglican  formularies)  maintain  it  to  bo  visible.  This  latter 
view  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  one  all  but  universally 
adopted  by  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen.  lu  one  passage, 
however,  of  his  later  writings,  St  Augustine  employs  an 
expression  at  variance  with  his  usual  tone,  and  favourable 
to  the  Calvinistic  view,  by  calling  the  church  "  the  society 
of  the  predestined." 

3.  The  relations  considered  to  exist  between  the  visible 
church  and  Holy  Scripture  must  necessarily  be  those  of  co- 
ordination, or  of  sub-ordiuation  on  one  side  or  the  other 
Aji  impartial  estimate  of  the  Anglican  formularies  would 
probably  be  found  to  support  that  view  of  co-ordinate 
authority  of  Scripture  and  the  church  which  is  taken  by 
a  large  body  of  her  divino.s,  such  as  Bishops  Pearson,  Bull, 
Kay,  Dean  Jackson,  and  others  ;  though  many  of  her 
adherents  would  undoubtedly  incline,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, to  that  more  Protestant  view,  which  subordinates 
the  church  to  Scripture,  a  view  held  most  strongly  by  those 
bodies  whoso  confessions  of  faith  (as,  e.g.,  the  Westmiu-ster 
Confession)  seem  to  imply  that  the  books  of  Scripture 
attest  themselves  as  divine.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  church  is  placed  above 
Holy  Scripture  ;  for  though  Scripture  proofs  of  doctrine 
are  always,  if  possible,  sought  by  her  controversialists,  and 
referred  to  in  her  symbolical  standards  (as,  for  instance, 
the  Tridentine  decrees),  yet  the  traditions  preserved  in  the 
church  are  spoken  of  as  to  be  venerated  not  merely  as  com- 
ments on  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  as  deserving  equal 
honour  and  reverence  with  Scripture  {Decret.  Cone. 
Trident.,  sessio  iv.)  On  the  other  band,  the  Anglican 
formularies  teach  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  (Art.  vi),  though  the  church  is 
described  as  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ  and  as 
having  authority  in  controversies  of  faith  (Art.  xx.).  The 
school  of  Anglicanism  represented  by  Field,  Hammond, 
Pearson,  Bull,  and  Bramball  regardsa  judgment  of  the  churcli 
universal,  such  as  that  of  the  Council  of  Nice  against  Arius, 
03  "irrevocable,  irreformable,  never  to  be  altered."  (See 
Sir  W.  Palmer's  Church  of  Christ,  part  iv.  ch.  iv.)  The 
Kastcrn  Church  seems  to  place  the  relation  of  Holy  Scripture 
to  itself  in  almost  the  same  position  as  this  school  of 
Anglicans,  though  it  wouKl  perhaps  lay  somewhat  stronger 
stress  on  the  insufficiency  of  Scripture  without  the  voice 
of  the  teaching  and  interpreting  church.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  belief  has  from 
timo  to  time  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  course  of 
events.  In  the  first  age  of  Cliristiauity,  before  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  was  formed,  the  church  is  almost 
everything  (as  Reuss  and  others  have  ol«ervod),  aud  the 
Bible,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
subordinate.  By  about  200  a.d.,  when  the  gospels  were 
becoming  better  known,  the  relation  between  Scripture  and 
the  church  appears  in  patri.stic  writings  much  more  like 
one  of  co-ordination.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the 
church's  political  power  increased.  Holy  Scripture  became 
more  and  more  subordinate,  until  we  find  Dante  complaining 
of  the  way  in  which  not  merely  creeds  and  fathers 
but  canon  law  and  the  decretal-*  are  studied  instead 
of  the  Oaspol  {P^inidlsn,  ix.  133).  The  Reformation 
necessarily  caused  a  reaction,  built,  as  it  was  so  largely,  on 
new  translations  aud  on  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
in  the  following  century  we  find  the  Buccessore  of  the 
Reformers  laying  more  stress  upon  whnt  is  commonly  called 
the  verbal  inspuation  of  th  Scripture  and  its  infnilililo 
authority  than  had  been  done  for  the  most  port  by  the 


fathers  (except  perhaps  St  Augustine)  or  by  the  first 
Reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  aud  their  conteroporariee, 
who  never  seem  to  have  sanctioned  the  famous  dictum  of 
Chillingworth,  "  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants."  Of  late  years  the  difficulties 
arising  from  science,  philology,  history,  and  criticism  have 
tended  to  modify  this  view  of  the  supremacy  of  Scripture. 
Nut  only  in  the  unreformed  communions  and  among  Angli- 
cans and  Lutherans,  but  even  in  Calvinistic  bodies,  is  this 
effect  perceived.  Thus  wo  find  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  a  mini;<ter  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  writing  as 
early  as  18)8,  "  The  living  church  is  more  than  the  dead 
Bible,  for  it  is  the  Bible  and  something  more"  (Life  of  Dr 
yurmnn  Macteod).  The  comment  made  by  Kant  on  the 
inconsistency  of  those  Lutherans  who  virtually  say  "Go 
to  the  Bible,  but  do  not  find  anything  there  except  what 
we  fiud"  is  well  known  (Streil  der  Facultattn). 

4.  Turning  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
church,  it  is  singular  that  in  noue  of  the  symbolical 
utterances  of  the  leading  Christian  communities  -is  there 
found  such  a  definition  of  the  church  as  would  really 
include  all  that  is  bslieved  by  those  respective  bodies. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  supply  the  want  by  appeal  to  divines, 
though  many  have  striven  to  set  forth  the  "  notes"  of  the 
true  church  (see,  e.g.,  Klee,  Dogmatik,  and  many  others). 
Neither  the  Roman  Catholic  'Iridentine  decrees  nor  the 
Westminster  Confession  supply  any  definition,  and  the 
one  given  in  the  nineteenth  of  the  Articles  of  the  English 
Church  leaves  the  questions  at  issue  between  Rome  and 
the  Reformers,  between  Episcopacy  aud  Presbyterian  ism, 
entirely  open.  For  all  would  claim  to  represent  that 
"  visible  church  of  Christ "  which  ia  there  described  as 
"  9  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure 
word  of  Qod  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

Concerning  the  question  of  government  there  are  four 
leading  views.  The  first  is.  that  no  form  of  government 
was  instituted  by  the  divine  Founder  of  the  church  or  His 
anostles,  that  there  was  originally  no  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity,  but  that  officer:]  were  in  due  time  appointed 
OS  might  happen  in  auy  human  society,  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  convenience.  This  view,  which  is  probably  that 
of  the  majority  of  Protestants  at  the  present  time,  has 
found  a  thoughtful,  devout,  and  highly  gifted  exponent  in 
the  historian  Ncandor;  while  the  difficulties  of  reconciling 
it  with  the  New  Testament  are  all  set  forth  by  two  inde- 
pendent translators  of  his  work,  the  Rev,  J.  H.  Rose  and 
Mr  Morrison.  A  second  Wew  is,  that  a  government  was  in 
such  wise  instituted  as  rightly  to  claim  ajusdiviiium,  that 
this  government  resides  in  presbyters,  and  ia  handed  down  by 
Huccessiou  through  the  presbj-torate.  This  view  was  main- 
tained by  many  foreign  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  England  by  Richard  Cartwright,  the  Puritan  opponent 
of  Hooker,  and  an  entire  school  of  his  day.  They  appeal  to 
hibtoiy,  especially  that  of  the  .\lexaudrian  Church,  and  to 
the  fathers,  more  especially  to  St  Jerome.  The  third  view 
resembles  this  in  (irinciple.  but  assigns  the  governance  to 
a  superior  order,  that  of  the  bishops,  and  makes  the 
succession  pass  through  them.  The  Anglican  communion 
acts  upon  this  view,  ro-<irdaining  all  ministers  not  episcopally 
ordained,  but  accepting  Greek  or  Roman  Catholic  ordina- 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  defended  by  many  of  the  writers  of  the 
High  Church  school,  above  namoil,  to  whom  m.iy  be  added 
Bishop  Bilson,  and  the  able  Sootti.sh  controversialist  Bishop 
Sage  in  his  work  against  Gilbert  Rule.  (See  also  Bishop 
Cotterill's  Cnicsis  of  the  Chuixh,  and  article  Bishop).  This 
school  lays  groat  stress  on  the  decisions  of  the  a>cuiuenical 
councils,  of  which  it  recognizes  six  or  (according  to  Bishop 
Andrewoe)  suvoa  before  the   division  of  East  and  West. 
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This  view,  though  strongly  supported  by  the  Eastern 
churches  as  well  as  by  an  historical  and  living  school  of 
Anglicans,  is  undoubtedly  open  to  the  difficulty,  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr  Gladstone  and  others,  of  making  the  church 
as  a  collective  body  remain  silent  for  some  thirteen  centuries 
and  still  unable  to  speak.  There  remains  the  fourth,  the 
Roman  Catholic  view,  which  subjects  the  entire  episcopate 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  makes  full  communion  with 
Lim  of  the  essence  of  churclimanship.  This  view  has  been 
B'.ipported  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages  with  immense  zeal 
aiid  learning  by  many  able  Catholic  writers.  Although 
a  strong  case  against  it  has  been  made  out  from  the 
fathers,  especially  the  Eastern  ones,  and  although  the  state 
of  matters  just  before  the  Reformation  was  everywhere 
one  of  gross  abuses  and  much  superstition,  yet  the  good 
points  of  the'  Papacy  have  been  fully  recognized  by  Pro- 
testants and  Anglican  writers,  such  as  Quizot,  Michelet, 
Comte,  Ranke,  Sir  James  Stephen,  Dr  Arnold,  Archbishop 
Trench,  and  Bishop  Harold  Browne.  Nevertheless,  the 
increasing  development  of  the  Papal  claims  has  been 
strongly  resisted  within  the  pale  of  that  church  by  the 
Jansenists,  by  the  Gallican  divines  such  as  Bossuet,  and 
by  the  entire  body  of  the  Port  Royalists,  including  such 
brilliant  names  as  those  of  St  Cyran,  De  Sacy,  Arnauld,  and 
above  all  Pascal.  All  these  display  a  Calvinistic  element 
in  tbeir  teaching,  and  more  or  less  (as  for  instance  Fleury 
in  his  famous  Church  History)  modify  the  distinctively 
Roman  characteristics  most  opposed  by  Protestants,  and  they 
place  a  general  council  far  above  the  Pope.  In  our  own 
day  the  counter-theory  among  Roman  Catholics,  of  which 
De  Ma.istre  was  a  leading  spokesman,  has  been  seemingly 
ratified  by  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  Pope  declared  infalli- 
ble. This  extreme  step  has  provoked  a  schism  among  Roman 
Catholics,  and  alienated  some  of  their  most  eminent  men. 

Of  the  different  views  entertained  concerning  the  relation 
between  church  and  state,  it  must  be  enough  to  say  here 
that  occasional  collision  seems  almost  unavoidable.  For 
where  two  independent  societies  lay  claim  to  a  common 
ground,  those  claims,  unless  precisely  defined,  will  some- 
times mOitate.  No  state  has  yet  been  known  to  carry  out 
the  theory  of  Locke,  and  confine  its  attention  purely  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  property.  But  every  state  which 
considers  public  morality  to  be  within  its  sphere,  and 
legislates  on  such  matters  as  marriage  and  education,  must 
of  necessity  occupy  to  some  extent  the  same  ground  as 
the  various  Christian  communities  which  claim  to  be  the 
local  church.  ( j,  g.  c.  ) 

CHURCH  HISTORY.  In  this  article  we  shall  con- 
sider (1)  The  Definition,  (2)  The  Sources,  (3)  The 
Method,  and   (4)   The   Literature   of  the  subject. 

Considered  as  a  department  of  uuivsrsal  knowledge, 
church  history  forma  a  special  section  of  the  religious 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  an  account  of  the  growth  and 
the  transactions  of  the  religious  community  which  is 
marked  out  from  others  by  its  attachment  to  Christianity. 
This  definition  already  excludes  from  consideration  a 
region  of  inquiry  important  in  itself,  which  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  subject. 
Starting  from  that  idea  of  the  church  which  is  I'epresented 
etymologically  by  the  undoubtedly  false  derivations  of  the 
word  from  the  German  hiiren,  to  choose,  or  the  Greek 
•a'piov  oiKos,  the  (figurative)  house  of  the  Lord,  various 
writers  have  assumed  the  church  to  be  that  special  section 
of  mankind  who  in  any  age  have  enjoyed  the  true  revela- 
tion of  God  as  given  by  himself,  and  they  have  in  conse- 
quence regarded  church  history  as  bound  to  deal  first  with 
the  Old  Testament  church  and  then  with  the  church  of 
the  New  Dispensation.  This,  however,  involves  an  amount 
of  dogmatic  prepossession  to  which  history,  simply  as  such, 
cannot  commit  itself.     Surveying  the    field  of  mere  ob- 


jective fact,  history  can  single  out,  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  church,  a  great  society  whose  origin  can 
be  distinctly  traced  up  to  the  personal  activity  of  Christ, 
who,  for  this  society,  forms  a  definite  and  wholly  new 
historical  commencement.  Whatever  etymology  we  assign 
to  the  word  church  under  its  various  modifications  of 
kirche,  kirk,  kerk,  cyrkew,  serkoiv,  &c., — whether  we  follow 
the  derivation  suggested  by  Walafrid  Straboin  the  9  th  cen- 
tury, and  extensively  held  since,  from  to  KvpiaKov,  the  Lord's 
house,  as  a  term  introduced  by  the  Greek  missionaries 
into  the  language  of  the  heathen  tribes  whom  they  con- 
verted, or  whether  we  adopt  the  not  less  probable  conjec- 
ture of  Lipsius,  and  ascribe  its  origin  to  "  circ"  or  "cere" 
(connected  with  the  Latin  circus),  the  local  name  for  the 
temple  of  Northern  paganism,  adopted  by  ancient  and 
mediaeval  Christianity,  in  conformity  with  its  principle  of 
accommodating  itself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  usages  of 
its  proselytes — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  community 
and  the  movement,  which,  under  some  form  of.  the  name 
church  among  the  Germanic  races,  and  of  the  name  ecclesia, 
such  as  eglise,  chiesa,  &.C.,  among  the  Latin  nations,  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  the  Roman  empire,  along  with 
extensive  regions  beyond  it  on  all  sides,  to  a  religion  whose 
personal  centre  is  Christ,  form  a  fresh  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  as  distinct  and  individual  in  its 
character  as  Hellenism,  Hinduism,  or  Mohammedanism. 
In  the  view  of  history  proper,  therefore,  the  history  of 
Judaism  cannot  be  taken  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  church. 

For  the  same  reason  history  cannot  take  action  upon  a 
class  of  distinctions  recognized  by  many  who  assume  the 
functions  of  the  church  historian.  Such  writers,  adopting 
some  strict  and  special  definition  of  the  church,  confine 
the  work  of  church  history  to  that  section  of  professing 
Christians  whose  condition  satisfies  the  terms  of  their  de- 
finitio.n,  any  other  so-called  division  of  Christendom 
coming  in  for  a  share  of  attention  only  in  the  narrative  of 
the  opposition  encountered  by  the  church.  History,  in  the 
proper  sense,  cannot  undertake  to  decide  questions  of  this 
description.  To  say  which  among  many  competing 
churches  is  the  true  church  involves  a  dogmatic  deliver- 
ance, which  is  beyond  its  province.  It  must  do  its  work 
in  a  more  rough  and  general  fashion.  Under  the  name 
church  it  comprehends  all  organizations  avowedly  bii.-~ing 
themselves  upon  Christianity  and  recognizing  C^hrist  as  in 
some  sense  their  head  and  leader.  It  undertakes  to 
delineate  the  story  of  these  in  the  aggregate  ;  end  with 
regard  to  the  distinctions  between  them,  and  their  pre- 
tensions to  condemn  and  exclude  each  other,  it  confines 
itself  to  narrative,  without  attempting  adjudication. 

Another  limitation  has  to  be  introduced  into  the  defini- 
tion of  church  history,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  exact  point 
of  time  at  which  it  ought  to  begin.  The  church  did  not 
come  into  full-formed  existence  in  a  moment.  Regarded 
as  a  community  with  more  or  less  of  an  organization  upon 
a  Christian  basis,  and  conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  aim  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  it  was  the  result  of  the  activity 
of  Christ  and  his  more  immediate  apostles  and  followers. 
The  history  of  what  they  did  in  giving  existence  to  the 
church,  as  such,  is  a  different  thing  from  the  history  of  the 
church  whoa  once  existing  in  that  character.  The  case 
resembles  the  difference  between  embryology  and  biography 
in  the  history  of  the  individual.  The  preci.se  point  of 
time  at  which  the  formative  activity  of  the  church  founders 
issues  in  the  actual  church  is  probably  to  be  determined 
by  the  emergence  of  the  consciousness  of  a  common 
Christian  life  and  aim  among  the  separate  communities 
originally  established  by  apostolic  labour.  By  some 
writers  this  is  placed  as  low  as  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, bv  others  as  hieh   as  the  first  rallying  of  Christ's 
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followers  after  his  own  diBappearance  from  the  world.  Id 
any  case  church  history  is  relieved  of  a  large  amount  of 
work  with  which  it  is  sometimes  burdened,  but  which 
does  not  properly  fall  to  its  share. 

What  church  history  has  to  do  within  the  limits  thus 
indicated  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  coosidering 
its  province  as  a  department  of  scientific  theology,  and  its- 
relations  to  the  theological  disciplines  with  which  it 
stands  moat  closely  connected,  those,  namely,  of  dogmatics 
and  the  history  of  doctrine.  Strictly  sjieaking,  the 
history  of  doctrine  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  church. 
To  exhaust  its  task,  a  history  of  the  church  must  embrace 
at  least ^y«  departments  of  inquiry  and  narrative, — atte  con- 
nected with  the  external  frelations  of  the  church  to  the 
world  at  large  and  its  political  institutions,  the  remaining 
four  treating  of  developments  and  relations  internal  to  the 
church  itself.  (1)  The  Peookess  of  the  church  must  be 
described,  either  positively,  in  respect  of  its  advance,  or 
negatively,  with  reference  to  its  retrogression,  at  any 
given  period.  To  exist  at  all,  it  must  exist  under  one  or 
other  of  these  conditions ;  it  must  be  either  attaining  or 
missing,  approaching  or  receding  from,  its  rightful  influence 
on  the  social  condition  and  pohtical  organization  of  man- 
kind. (2)  Its  Constitution  must  be  described.  The 
church  exists  as  such,  in  virtue  of  ita  constitution.  It  is 
iK>t  the  church  until  it  is  to  some  extent  organized,  and 
the  growth  and  forms  of  this  organization  must  be  recorded. 
(3)  The  DocTELNE  of  the  church  at  the  various  points  of 
its  development  must  be  set  forth.  Doctrine  is  the  full 
and  finished  expression  of  conviction,  and  sines  the 
church  owes  its  existence  to  certain  convictions,  some 
religious,  some  moral,  the  history  of  doctrine  occupies 
the  very  central  position  of  the  church's  history.  (4) 
WoESHJP,  under  one  form  or  another,  is  an  essential 
development  of  church  life,  as  well  as  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  it  announces  its  existence,  and  calls  for  historical 
recognition.  (5)  Life,  as  exhibited  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  members  of  the  church,  completes  the 
division  of  the  matter  of  its  history.  Doctrine  and  wor- 
ship are  directed  to  certain  practical  ends,  either  of  making 
proselytes  to  the  church,  or  of  perfecting  the  character  of 
those  who  already  belong  to  it,  and  any  such  results  must 
be  collected  and  presented  both  in  their  numerical  and 
their  moral  a-spects. 

But  while  the  history  of  the  church,  in  the  strict  and  com- 
prehensive sense,  must  treat  fully  these  various  classes  of 
activity,  there  w  a  narrower,  if  also  a  somewhat  looser  sense 
in  which  it  may  be  taken,  for  ends  of  practical  couvenieuco. 
We  may  distinguish  between  the  organization  and  its  life, 
between  the  church  and  Christianity.  On  this  view, 
doctrine,  worship,  and  life  fall  to  be  treated  collectively 
by  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  or  in  separate 
histories,  while  thehistory  of  the  church  becomes  a  narrative 
of  the  successes  or  defeats  experienced  in  the  worid  by  the 
Christian  community  and  thwvarying  forms  of  its  constitu- 
tional framework,  with  only  such  allusions  to  the  interiml 
aud  religious  side  of  its  life  as  are  neces.sary  to  explain  its 
constitutional  changes  and  external  fortunes.  By  this 
division  it  becomes  possible  to  treat  both  the  inner  and 
the  outer  sides  of  the  subject,  each  for  itself,  and  therefor* 
more  fully  and  vividly.  In  this  way,  since  doctrine  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  worship  and  life,  and  oven  constitu- 
tion, the  history  of  doctrine  becomes  the  key  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  church,  and  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 
a  scientific  comprehension  of  it.  The  life  and  action  of 
Che  church  i.i  the  worid  are  simply  the  expression  of  the 
ideas  by  which  it  is  governed  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
historian  of  doctrine  to  record  the  vicissitudes  and  develop- 
ments of  these,  whether  ho  writes  in  the  interesU  of  mere 
knowledge  ami  with  absolute  impartiality,  or,  as  is  more 
5-27* 


common,  though  less  scientific,  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  a 
certain  class  of  ideas,  all  divergences  from  which  he 
chronicles  as  errors.  The  difference  between  church 
history  read  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  doctrine  and 
apaii  from  it  is  like  the  difference  which  the  phenomena 
of  health  and  di»ca»e  present  to  minds  that  possess  or  that 
want  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physiology. 

Church  history,  including  or  coordinate  with  history  of 
doctrine,  stands  in  an  important  relation  to  dogmatics. 
Dogmatics  (which  also  contributes  the  formal  as  well  as, 
in  part,  the  material  element  in  Chrictian  ethics)  is  charged 
with  the  scientific  statement  and  proof  of  whatever  is  held 
to  be  the  true  doctrine.  In  the  sphere  of  statement  the 
history  of  the  church  is  necessary,  both  as  introduction  and 
commentary.  Doctrine  is  a  growth,  an  evolution  of  part 
after  part,  under  the  influence  of  ejiecial  circumstances  at 
special  times.  The  full  meaning  of  doctrine  can  therefore 
oft«n  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  its  antithesis,  and 
its  relative  importance  as  essential  or  accidental  ascertained 
only  from  the  practical  crisis  which  demanded  its  declara- 
tion,— aids  for  which  recourse  mus>t  be  had  to  the  history  of 
the  church  and  its  doctrine.  As  regards,  therefore,  the 
scientific  articulation,  proportioning,  and  interpretation  of 
doctrine,  church  history  stands  in  the  position  of  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  dogmatics. 

As  regards  actual  church  life,  and  any  new  expression 
of  it  in  worship,  constitution,  or  propagandist  effort,  that 
assumes  to  be  based  on  scientific  principle,  the  history  of 
the  church  is  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  extended  view 
of  present  circumstances  that  may  be  requisite,  but  also  to 
enable  the  church  fully  to  know  and  judge  ita  own  mind. 
The  existing  church  consciousness  is  the  product  of  all  the 
past,  and  cannot  be  fully  understood  and  criticized  except 
in  the  light  of  its  histoiy. 

2.  The  Sources  of  church  history  are  either  Monu- 
mental or  Documentary.  Monumental  sources  yield 
such  intimatious  of  past  transactions  as  are  to  be  found  on 
avowed  monuments,  memorial  tablets,  gravestones,  churches, 
and  other  public  edifices  or  private  dwellings,  or  upon 
articles  of  antiquity,  seals,  crucifixes,  furniture,  vestments, 
pictures,  coins,  weapons,  <fec.  Documentary  sources,  as 
their  name  implies,  include  all  manuscript  or  printed  in- 
formation, whether  originals,  copies,  or  oral  traditions  com- 
mitted to  record.  In  point  of  comparative  value,  the 
documentary  sources  are,  of  course,  the  more  important, 
being,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  so  immeasurably  richer 
in  information.  At  the  same  time,  within  their  own  range, 
monumental  sources  are  often  more  valuable  than  docu- 
mentary. Forgery  has  leas  chance  of  success  in  monu- 
ments than  in  documents ;  and  cert'\in  classes  of  facts  are 
frequently  commemorated  on  them  which  writers  do  not 
think  of  recording.  Dates  and  names  and  the  lik«  have 
been  fixed  by  inscriptions  on  coins,  ic,  where  docuuienta 
have  proved  defective  or  wrong. 

Documentary  sources  may  be  divided  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  destination  into  (1)  Public  and  (2)  Private, 
and  from  that  of  their  authorship  into  (3)  Direct  aud  (4) 
Indirect.  Under  the  head  of  pubhc  documents  we  have 
all  deliverances  of  an  otheial  character,  such  as  decrees  of 
councils.  Papal  bulls,  civil  legislation  affecting  the  church, 
rules  of  life  for  monastic  inshtutions,  liturgies,  confessions 
of  faith,  and  even  sermons,  theological  treatises,  ic.  Pri- 
vate document.*,  again,  consist  of  personal  memoirs  and 
journals,  letters,  secret  correspondence,  and  papers  not 
originally  intemleti  for  the  public  eye.  Then  by  direct 
documentary  sources  are  meant  thoeo  iu  which  we  h^ve 
the  actual  word  of  a  writer  or  actor  in  any  event  testifying 
to  the  nature  of  the  opinion  or  transaction  about  which 
information  is  desire*!.  Indirect  documentary  sources  are 
thaie  in  which  we  obtain  information  about  the  opinions  ol 
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an  author  or  the  actions  of  any  historical  character,  not  from 
statements  of  his  own,  but  from  the  testimony  of  some  one 
else  about  him.  Thus  a  letter  of  Constantino  would  be  a 
direct  document  in  reference  to  some  purpose  or  performance 
of  "his  own,  while  it  might  be  an  indirect  document  in  re- 
ference to  the  history  or  opinions  of  Athanasius  or  Arius. 

In  collecting  and  sifting  these  sources  so  as  to  place  all 
and  only  the  right  materials  available  before  the  church 
liistorian,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  sciences  of  antiqui- 
ties, bibliography,  and  diplomatics.  Antiquities,  in  its 
various  divisions  of  numismatics,  ecclesiology,  heraldry, 
ikc,  marshals  all  the  relevant  monumental  testimony 
and  discriminates  the  spurious  from  the  genuine ;  biblio- 
graphy, taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  the  science  which 
enumerates,  classifies,  and  values  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  various  heads  of  huinan  knowledge,  states  what 
documentary  material  is  likely  to  be  available  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  inquiry,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found  ;  whUe 
diplomatico,  or  the  science  of  documents,  defines  the  genu- 
ineness, completeness,  and  general  trustworthiness  of  the 
material  so  indicated. 

Besides  these  more  immediate  sources  there  are  collateral 
sources  on  which  church  history  must  draw  in  fulfilling  its 
task.  These  are  mainly  ecclesiastical  philology,  the  general 
history  of  Christendom,  with  ecclesiastical  geography,  sta- 
tistics,-and  chronology.  Ecclesiastical  philology  points  to 
acquaintance  with  those  languages,  more  particularly  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  historical 
materials  is  expressed,  whether  as  original  or  translation. 
The  necessity  of  this  is  obvious.  Besides  this,  some  know- 
ledge of  the  general  history  of  Christendom  is  indispen- 
sable to  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
just  as  the  special  history  of  the  church  is  essential  to 
a  comprehension  of  general  history.  The  events  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world  are  so  inextricably  bound  up  to- 
gether that  the  one  are  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  the 
other.  Hence  the  history  of  policy,  law,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  art  must  be  laid  under  contribution  in  construct- 
ing a  full  history  of  the  church.  Clear  treatment  further 
requires  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  geography  and 
•tatistics,  the  distribution  of  the  world  into  Christian  and 
non-Christian  sections,  divisions  by  patriarchates,  dioceses, 
parishes,  <Sic.,  and  the  physical  characteristics  and  social 
habits  of  diBferent  localities.  And  along  with  this,  eccle- 
siastical chronology,  the  correct  arrangement  of  persons 
and  events,  both  in  their  contemporaneous  appearance  and 
in  their  succession  to  others,  is  requisite  to  complete  the 
List  of  auxiliaries  to  qhurch  history. 

3.  After  the  Sources,  the  Method  of  dealing  with  them, 
80  as  to  produce  history,  falls  to  be  considered.  Method 
here  comprises  two  main  divisions, — (1)  Criticism  and  (2) 
Construction.  In  the  criticism  of  the  materials  two  quali- 
ties have  to  be  called  into  exercise, — the  judicial  faculty 
and  historic  insight.  The  judicial  faculty  has  to  determine 
two  questions, — first.  How  far  are  the  sources  to  be  relied 
on?  and  second.  If  to  be  relied  on,  what  do  they  really 
say  1  The  question  how  far  the  sources  are  to  be  relied 
on  depends  on  both  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  the 
writer  to  tell  the  truth.  As  to  his  ability,  we  must  con- 
sider how  far  he  was  in  a  position  to  be  aware  of  the  facts, 
and  to  what  extent  his  judgment  and  penetration  are  to  be 
trusted  in  matters  of  fact.  He  may  have  been  credulous, 
or  an  incompetent  or  careless  observer,  or  he  may  have 
been  so  greatly  biassed  by  party  feeling  or  personal  ani- 
mosity as  to  be  incapable  of  forming  an  impartial  opinion. 
Then,  besides  the  writer's  ability  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
must  be  considered  further  his  willingness  to  tell  it.  A 
writer  may  be  perfectly  able  to  tell  the  truth,  if  he  liked. 
But  he  may  not  like.  He  may  hare  reasons  or  motives  of 
his  own  for  withholding  the  truth,  or  eren  for  substituting 


untruth.  In  using  his  source^  the  historian  must  be  able 
to  judge  exactly  how  far  they  are  in  these  respects  to  be 
relied  on.  Then  supposing  he  has  decided  that  they  may 
be  relied  on  in  a  given  degree,  he  must  next  be  able  to 
take  from  them  precisely  the  testitnony  as  to  past  fact 
which  they  convey,  neither  more  nor  less.  That  is  to  say, 
he  must  be  impartial, — capable  of  holding  the  scales  of 
fairness  evenly,  of  controlling  his  mind  so  as  to  prevent 
any  preferences  of  his  own  from  weakening  or  distorting 
the  statement  of  fact  derivable  from  his  authorities,  in 
favour  of  his  own  opinions.  The  historic  insight,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  judicial  faculty,  is  essential  to  the  thorough 
criticism  of  the  materials,  is  the  power  of  fully  compre- 
hending the  significance  and  connection  of  the  facts  yielded 
by  the  sources,  by  realizing  the  point  of  view  of  the  actors 
or  writers  to  whom  the  facts  dealt  with  are  due,  and  deter- 
mining- their  import  as  related  to  a  general  philosophy  of 
history,  and  embraces  three  forms  of  insight,  which  inay 
be  called  philosophic,  psychologic,  and  Christian.  Philo- 
sophic insight  implies,  first  of  all,  ability  to  enter  into  the 
various  forms  of  speculative  thought,  metaphysical,  ethical, 
or  whatever  else,  that  have  appeared  within  the  church's 
history,  and  have  in  greater  or  less  degree  influenced  its 
movements.  It  implies  further  an  ability  to  see  the  whole 
recorded  facts  and  their  connection  under  the  light  of  the 
philosophy  of  history ;  but  as  this  obviously  cannot  take 
place  untQ  the  facts  in  themselves  have  been  completely 
UD-derstood,  this  aspect  of  philosophic  insight  will  come 
into  play  only  when  the  others  have  discharged  their  func- 
tion. By  psychologic  insight  is  meant  knowledge  of  human 
nature  afifected  by  scientific  observation  of  mind  and  its 
operations.  The  facts  of  history  are  created  by  individuals, 
and  each  of  them  may  be  interpreted  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  will  and  intellect,  of  the  general  subjective  state  of 
some  one  man  or  body  of  men.  This  subjective  state, 
again,  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  action 
of  certain  preceding  facts  upon  the  mind  of  the  man  or 
men  in  question,  which  facts  again  are  to  be  explained  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  mind  of  some  preceding  man  or  men, 
and  so  on..  In  short,  history  is  the  product  of  human 
nature,  affected  by  and  dealing  with  certain  external  data, 
natural  or  supernatural,  furnished  6y  God ;  so  that,  to 
understand  it,  there  is  needed  the  ability  to  place  before 
the  imagination  what  human  nature  is  at  any  point  in  or 
between  the  moral  extremes  of  goodness  and  wickedness, 
and  the  intellectual  extremes  of  wisdom  and  folly.  By 
Christisin  insight  is  meant  special  capacity  for  sympathizing 
with  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  Christianity.  What  we  have 
in  the  history  of  the  church  is  centrally  the  mind  and 
motive  of  Christ  organizing  itself  in  a  living  institution 
that  it  may  enter  into  conflict  with  the  evil  of  the  world, 
and  by  persuasion  subdue  it  to  willing  submission.  To 
comprehend  the  development  of  facts  produced  during  the 
activity  of  such  an  institution,  there  would  seem  to  be 
requisite  at  the  very  outset  an  understanding  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  that  constitute  its  inner  life ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  must  be  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament,  which,  as  the  primitive  record  of  tbo 
action  of  Christ's  spirit  and  career,  is,  were  it  on  no  other 
ground,  the  authoritative  exposition  and  medium  of  the 
mind  of  Christ.  And  not  only  must  there  be  this  acquaint- 
ance wiih  the  ideas  and  spiritual .  impulses  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  also  necessary 
some  experience  of  their  power.  If  Christianity  be  not 
merely  a  series  of  intellectual  propositions,  but  a  spiritual 
force  penetrating  to  the  motives  of  the  soul,  it.  can  scarcely 
be  adequately  comprehended  by  any  one  who  has  not  known 
what  it  is  to  yield  in  his  innermost  being  to  Christian  in- 
fluences. For  while  many  of  the  greatest  occurrences  in 
the  history  of  the  church  have  sprung  from  the  spirit  ot 
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evil,  and  are  fully  iDtelligible  to  the  historian  only  in  virtue 
of  his  own  experience  of  at  least  germinal  evil,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  events  are  Jue  to  men  who  were  in  their  degree 
reproductions  of  Christ,  animated  by  the  single  desire  to 
bring  about  what  they  believed  he  would  have  sought  had 
he  been  in  their  circumstances,  and  ready  to  submit  to  any 
sacrifices  that  might  he  demanded  as  the  price  of  success. 
To  understand  fully  the  genesis  of  transactions  arising  out 
of  Buch  a  spirit  would  seom  poKsible  only  to  those  who 
possess  the  key  to  their  explanation  in  \rhat  ia  essentially 
Christian  experience. 

The  historical  materials  having  been  subjected  to  criti- 
cism of  the  kind  indicated,  the  way  is  open  for  the  actual 
construction  of  the  history.  Construction  embraces  ar- 
rangement, pvoj'ortion.  and  style.  Under  the  head  of 
arrangement  there  falls  to  be  considered  how  the  mateii/il 
of  history  is  to  be  divided  so  as  to  give  tlie  most  complete 
and  just  conception  of  what  has  occurred  within  the  time 
to  be  dealt  with,  [t  'w  obvious  that  \ie  cannot  take  in  all 
the  events  of  so  great  a  narrative  at  one  view.  We  n.u.«t 
break  it  up  into  a  succc-cion  of  parts,  and  study  each  by 
itself ;  and  the  question  is  on  what  princi|'le  should  this 
partition  of  time  be  made.  In  histoiy  the  element  of  lime 
has  to  be  con.sidered  in  two  pba.^eH — succession  and  con- 
temporaneousness. Biography  pro|>eily  records  succe'sion 
alone.  An  individual  can  do  only  one  thing  at  once ; 
whereas  a  society  like  the  church,  con.sisling  of  a  number 
of  individuals,  can  be  doing  a  number  of  /liflereut  thing-* 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  ftoselyti'm.  worship,  the 
development  of  sacred  art,  the  formation  of  doctrine,  the 
activities  of  Christian  life,  may  all  be  in  prngross  simul- 
taneously. Biography  is  a  thread;  history  is  a  web.  in 
which  time  is  broad  as  well  as  long.  In  dividing  the 
breadth  or  contemporaneous  movement  of  the  church,  no 
other  classification  is  possible  than  that  natural  one,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  into  some  such  categories  as 
progress,  constitution,  doctrine,  worship,  and  life.  But  in 
dividing  history  lengthwise,  there  may  bo  a  choice  of  prin- 
ciples, unless  indeed  it  be  denied  that  events  hang  together 
by  a  causal  nexas.  The  time  was  when  such  a  denial 
would  have  been  maintained,  nben  the  historj-  of  the 
church  was  regarded  as  determined  by  a  series  of  siwcial 
interpositions  of  the  Di\iue  will,  resulting  in  a  successiou 
of  events  among  which  it  ^as  not  gi\en  to  human  reason 
to  trace  the  sway  of  lnw.  That  view  of  things,  however, 
has  pa&aed  away,  and  for  the  moderc  mind,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  origin  of  the  church,  its  history  is  a 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  in  which  the  moving  forces 
and  tendencies  can  be  accounted  for.  and  their  operation 
traced  as  the  evolution  of  internal  ideas  doniiunting  the 
events  of  di.stinct  periods,  and  shaping  them  into  onlerly 
processes.  Hence  arises  the  iiuHsil.ility  of  8  natural  and 
an  artificial  division  of  history.  Arbitrary  jieritKls  such  as 
centuries  or  half  centuries  may  be  chosen,  and  an  acquaint- 
ancc  with  the  events  of  one  of  such  sectious  qcquired  before 
proceeding  to  those  of  its  succosuor  Tliis  i"  the  artificial 
mode  of  divi.sion.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  church  as  a  growth  which  is  deter- 
mined by  an  inner  formative  thought.  But  a  division  in 
harmony  with  thislatter  view  of  things  is  possilJe.  There  are 
for  iu.stance  in  the  history  of  the  church  greater  or  smaller 
crises  continually  occurring,  for  which  the  int«rmodiato 
events  are  preparations :  or  there  ia  a  certain  charact«r 
stamped  ui^u  one  era  different  from  that  which  belongs  to 
another.  The  conversion  of  Conalantino.  or  the  sittintf  of 
the  Councils  of  Nice.  Trent,  or  the  Vatican,  is  nu  iu.tlunce 
of  the  one  :  the  prevalence  of  the  ancient  and  jiatri-itic. 
the  mediasval  and  scholastic,  the  modern  and  scientific 
mode  of  thought  is  an  instance  of  the  other.  Divisions  of 
ibe  matter  of  church  history  acoordinc  w  «<ich  evonU  or 


characteristics  are  natural  divisions  ;  they  correspond  with 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  rise  ont  of  the  subject  itself, 
instead  of  being  imposed  ujion  it  from  without,  like  th< 
division  into  centuries  and  half-centuries,  which  in  many 
cases  may  lead  to  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  his 
tory,  cutting  into  the  very  middle  of  a  development  before 
it  has  reached  its  climax,  so  rendering  both  parts  unintel- 
ligible, or  at  all  events  misrepresenting  botL  The  natural 
divisiorf  is  thus  much  better  adapted  than  the  artificial  to 
impart  a  view  of  the  subject  as  it  exists)  in  its  real  partw.  If 
a  framework  is  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  with  a  view  to  un- 
dofttaud  its  structure,  it  ought  to  be  separated  at  the  joints, 
not  broken,  as  it  were,  aciotia  the  bones.  At  the  same 
time,  within  the  great  natural  periods,  once  their  limits 
and  detemdning  conditions  are  clearly .  understood,  the 
subdivision  into  more  or  less  artificial  periods  of  yearv 
facilitates  the  taking  up  of  all  the  requisite  infonnation  as 
we  go  along,  very  much  as  in  a  long  journey,  when  ouce  we 
know  the  direction  or  destination  of  travel,  it  is  neceseary 
to  divide  the  Intervening  si»ce  into  mich  arbitrary  stages  as 
are  suitable  to  our  footstcjis  or  other  modes  of  progress. 

Proportion  baa  to  be  considered  in  the  con^t^JC^ion  ^A 
church  hi'tor)  for  two  reasons, — one  depending  on  the 
i-elative  piominence  of  different  phnse.«  of  church  life  at 
different  times,  the  other  on  tbevelation  of  church  life  to 
its  territorial  or  sectarian  distributioiu  As  regards  the 
first  of  these  reason-s.  while  the  categories  of  progress,  con- 
stitution, doctrine,  worship,  and  life  fi\niish,  in  the  order 
of  interdeiiendejce.  a  eumraarj  of  hea<ling8  under  which 
the  movement  of  the  church  at  any  time  may  be  exhaus- 
tively described,  it  is  obvious  that  whicheierof  these  cate- 
gories represents  the  main  feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition during  any  particulai-  jieriod  should  receive  a 
corresjionding  prominence  and  f'lhieas  of  treatment  in  the 
history  of  the  period  At  one  time  the  progress  of  the 
chnrch  in  the  conquest  of  adverse  i-eligions  may  be  the 
most  striking  thing  about  it,  at  another  it  may  be  the  for- 
mation of  doctrine,  at  another  development  of  ritual,  and 
so  on.  To  be  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  facts,  history  must 
proportion  its  treatment  to  the  case,  assigning  the  princijial 
place  to  the  principal  thing,  and  grouping  the  rest  around 
it.  The  other  reason  for  observing  projwrtion  in  historical 
treatment  lies  in  the  territoriid  and  sectarian  distribution  of 
the  church's  life.  National  almost  necessarily  imply  ecclc- 
siistical  distinctions  The  German.  Swiss,  .'^rench.  English, 
f^ottish  chunhos.  itc.,  have  all  sejiorate  domestic  histories, 
so  that  while  one  has  been  growing  in  one  direction, 
another  may  have  Wen  growing  in  a din-ctiou  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Controversial  differences  have  had  the  same  result. 
The  Eastern  and  W&stern  churches  for  example,  ever  since 
the  iieriod  of  the  finiU  echi.^ni.  have  hod  in  each  rase  a  self- 
contained  development.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to 
Proteetantism  and  Catholicism,  in  regard  to  th:U  vast  extent 
of  thought  and  action  in  which  they  are  Bcp.iratcd  from 
one  another.  Thu  state  of  things  compels  many  to  spe- 
cialize their  work,  and  to  pursuu  one  national  or  sectional 
stream  of  ecclcsia-stinJ  movement  to  the  end.  before  explor- 
ing another  ;  but  wherever  church  history  on  anything  liki 
the  universal  scale  is  attcmpteiL  the  writer  must  detcnnin* 
where  and  how  the  vitality  and  force  of  the  church  are  for 
the  time  evolving  theniHuivaH  meal  characteristically  and 
iuflucntially,  and  give  to  such  localities  or  forms  the  cen- 
tral piisitii'ii  in  his  delineations.  Thus  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies, the  East,  the  conquest  of  paganism  and  tiie  rise  of 
theology  may  claim  hl-<  diicf  attention  ;  in  the  Middle  Agef>, 
Home  and  the  Pu|incy.  or  scholasticism  :  in  the  Itcformr  'ion 
|K>rio<l  Ciermany  may  mx-m  the  contrtj  of  Christendom:  in 
the  mo<lern  }M>ri<xi  the  disintegrating  influence  of  philo- 
sophy and  historical  criticism  may  bo  regarded  ns  tlm 
loading  phenomenon,  arc 
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With  respect  to  stylo,  apart  from  the  geueral  cauons  on  the 
matter  derivable  from  the  scieace  of  rhetoric,  there  are  one 
or  two  8i)ecial  conditions  dictated  to  the  church  historian 
by  the  nature  of  his  subject  He  is  engaged  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  a  lively  and  varied  panorama  of  events — 
his  model,  therefore,  should  be  the  picture,  not  the  inven- 
tory. He  is  dealing  with  the  progress  of  a  divine  idea 
through  the  ages — he  is  bound  to  leave  a  certain  impres- 
sion of  majesty  on  the  mind  of  his  reader.  He  is  handling 
matters  that  concern  all  men,  and  that  have  moved  the 
j)rofoundest  and  the  most  passionate  natures  to  the  very 
depth  of  their  being — his  pages  should  be  alive  wth 
geuuiue  biographical  interest  and  every  relevant  form  ot 
human  sympathy. 

4.  The  history  of  the  LiTEEATURE'of  the  subject  divides 
itself  naturally  into  three  periods,  which  may  be  called  the 
Unscientific,  the  Transition,  and  the  Scientific  periods. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  Unscientific  period  may  be  said  to 
have  lasted  until  the  Reformation,  the  Transition  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  time  of  ilosheira,  and  the  Scientific 
since  then. 

The  Unscientific  period  of  church  histoiy  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  impartiality,  of  thorough  criticism,  of  natural 
arrangement,  and  of  what,  since  the  days  of  Polybius,  has 
been  called  the  pragmatic  method,  i.e.,  the  treatment  of 
historical  phenomena  with  reference  to  their  causes. 
The  idea  of  the  subjection  of  history  to  law  had  not  yet 
emerged.  The  church  especially  was  governed  by  arbitrary 
divine  interpositions,  whose  efi"ects  could  not,  in  any  degree, 
be  calculated  beforehand;  and  as  the  conception  of  general 
councUs  as  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  gained  ground, 
that  of  ecclesiastical  events,  and  particularly  doctrine,  as 
developments  in  the  sequence  of  ordinary  cause  and  effect 
vanished  more  completely  if  that  were  possible.  History 
was  simply  a  collection  of  incidents  often  incredibly  mar- 
vellou-",  tlireaded  by  no  connection  Jxcept  that  of  appear- 
ing to  intimate  the  favour  of  God  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  with  no  other  arrangement  than  the  arbitrary  one  of 
years,  or  decades  of  year.^,  or  of  the  reigns  of  emperors  or 
popes.  Thi.-i  was  simply  the  period  of  the  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  subsequent  scientific  history  to  sift  and  work 
into  proper  form.  During  the  six  first  centuries  the  Greek 
Church  furnished  almost  all  Ihat  was  valuable  in  church 
history,  but  after  that  it  ceased  to  be  uroductive,  and  Latin 
writers  took  possession  of  the  field.  At  the  head  of  the 
Greek  School  stands  Eiisebius,  bisho])  of  Casarea  iu  the 
earlier  part  of  the  4th  century,  usually  called  the  father 
of  church  history,  although  that  title  strictly  belongs  to 
Hegesippus,  who  about  the  miudle  of  the  2d  century  wrote 
certain  ecclesiastical  mem-orials.  all  of  which  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fiugmeuts  mostly  preserved 
by  Eusebius  himself.  The  history  or  chronicle  of  £use- 
bius,  coming  down  to  321  a.d..  although  impaired  iu  value 
by  the  writert  avowed  resoluliim  to  record  only  what 
would  reflect  honour  on  the  church,  is  rich  in  material, 
the  archives  of  the  empire  having  been  placed  at  his  com- 
mand by  Coustantine,  who  held  him  in  peculiar  esteem. 
The  other  Greek  historiaus  were  simply  csutinuators 
of  Eusebius.  Socrates  and  Sozomen  brought  down  the 
narrative  to  439,  and  Theodoret  to  428.  Of  these  Socrates 
writes  the  best  style,  while  Theodoret  gives  most  new  do- 
cuments and  information,  especially  as  to  the  East.  Eva- 
grius  treated  of  afi"airs  from  431  to  -594,  while  Philostor- 
giu.s,  most  of  whost  work  is  lost,  wrote,  iu  the  Arian 
interest,  a  history  from  the  rise  of  Arianism  to  423.  The 
only  other  Greek  historians  of  any  note  are  Eutychius  of 
Alexandria,  about  940,  who  is  chiefly  valuable  on  the 
relations  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,  and  Nice- 
phorus  Calliiiti  of  Constantinople,  about  1  350,  who,  with 
the  assistr.uca  of  the  donumeuts  iu  the  library  of  St  Suphia, 


wrote  a  church  history  to  the  end  of  the  6th  ceniuiy. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  completing  the  Greek  sources, 
the  ecclesiastical  allusions  in  the  long  line  of  Byzantine 
civil  historians  from  500  to  1500. 

Among  the  earlier  Latin  writers,  Kufinus  translated 
Eusebius  and  added. an  indifi'erent  continuation  of  his  own 
to  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  Sulpicius  Severus,  a 
terse-  writer,  sometimes  called  the  Christian  Sallust,  wrote 
a  history  from  the  creation  to  the  year  4t)0.  Cassiodorus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  first  a  Government  official 
of  the  Ostro-Gothic  empire,  and  latterly  prior  of  a  monastery, 
caused  a  condensed  translation  of.  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret  to  be  made,  which  continued  to  be  authoritative 
until  the  revival  of  letters.  From  this  time  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  great  amount  of  historical  material  was  produced 
both  in  the  form  of  chronicles  and  of  special  and  general 
history.  Among  the  chroniclers  may  be  mentioned  the 
venerable  Bede,  Regino,  Otto  of  FreLsingen,  Hermannus  Con- 
tractus, Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  Siegbert  of  Gemblour, 
with  such  anonymous  chronicles  as  that  of  llonte  Casino, 
the  Great  Belgian,  the  Saxon,  «tc.,  to  which  maybe  addedj 
although  it  forms  perhaps  more  of  a  general  history,  the 
Liber  Pontifcalis,  or  lives  of  the  popes  to  885,  of  uncer- 
tain authorship.  Of  the  writers  of  special  histories  are 
worthy  of  mention — Gregory  of  Tours,  the  historian  of  the 
French  Church  duriug  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and 
the  father  of  French  church  history ;  the  venerable  Bede, 
the  father  of  English  church  history,  and  its  narrator  to 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century ;  Paul  the  deacon,  who 
did  the  same  oflice  for  the  same  period  in  the  case  of  the 
Lombards ;  Adam  of  Bremen,  the  authority  for  Scan- 
dinavian church  history  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury ;  and  Kranz,  who  died  the  year  that  witnessed  the 
outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  and  who  furnished  sources 
for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia. 
Of  histories  of  the  universal  church  during  this  period  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Haymo  of  Halberstadt  in  840, 
embracing  the  four  first  centuries  ;  of  Odericus  Vitab's,  from 
the  Christian  era  to  the  12th  Century  ;  and  of  Bartholomew 
of  Lucca  to  the  14th;  while  the  greatest  work  of  pre- 
Reformatiou  times  on  the  subject  is  the  Summa  Historialii 
of  Antoninus  of  Florence,  narrating  events  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  1459.  All  these  works,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  full  of  legends  and  fables,  and  exhibit  a 
credulous  spirit. 

The  Transition  period  in  church  history  may  be  taken  sis 
beginning  with  the  Reformation.  It  was  marked  on  all 
sides  by  a  more  searching  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
sources,  and  on  some  sides  by  an  absence  of  the  credulity, 
which  accepted  tradition  as  genuine,  and  every  act  and 
utterance  of  the  dominant  church  as  divinely  guided-  It 
was.  however,  still  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  the  spirit 
of  impartiality  and  of  the  idea  of.  law  as  traceable  in  the 
succession  of  events,  and  consequently  recognized  no  great 
and  gradually  evolved  crises  iu  history,  uaturally  dividing  it 
into  periods.  It  was  an  approach  to  the  scientific,  without 
actually  reaching  it.  It  was  stimulated  and  aided  by  tho 
same  causes  which  assisted  the  Reformation  itself.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad.  Already,  in  the  field  of  the 
hutory  of  the  church,  Laurentius  Valla  had  led  the  way  iu 
the  direction  of  true  criticism  by  discrediting  the  legend 
of  the  donation  of  Coustantine,  in  which  he  had  been  fol- 
lowed to  a  certain  extent  even  by  Antoninus.  The  rise  of 
humanism,  consequent-  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and 
migration  of  Greek  scholars  to  the  West,  had  unlocked  th« 
store-house  of  matarial  contained  in  that  language,  while 
the  invention  of  printing,  by  bringing  the  sources  under 
the  eye  of  an  immensely  enlarged  and  practically  unlimited 
cii'cle  of  observers,  increased  proportionally  the  chances  of 
unjjledged  criticism.     It  was  the  shock  of  the  Reformation 
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itself,  however,  which  gave  the  impetus  to  the  new  moveineut 
in  the  coustractioD  of  church  history.    As  Protestantism  had 
everywhere  broken  more  or  less  completely  with  tradition, 
it  was  for  its  interest  to  show  that  Catholicism  bad  de- 
parted from  primitive  purity,  and  that  the  history  of   the 
chnrch    had    been  a  steady   course   of   declension,  while 
Catholicism  was  equally  interested  in  proving  the  contrary. 
This  polemical  animus,  if  it  was  prejudicial  to  impartiality 
of  investigation,  added  to  its  keenness  and  thoroughness  ; 
and  as  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  developed,  within  Catholi- 
cism, between  Ultramontanism  and  Qallicanism,  Jesuitism 
and  Jansenism,  and,  within  Protestantism,  between  Luther- 
anism  and  Philippism,  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  Pres- 
byterianism  and  Episcopacy,  the  zeal  of  each  party  to  vin- 
dicate for  itself  an  exclusive  apostolical  pedigree,  led   to 
an  unflinching,  if  one-sided,  sifting  of  history,  especially  of 
primitive  antiquity.     The  way  wa.s  led  in  this  direction  by 
the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  so  called  from  the  place  of  first 
publication  in  1559.     This  wa.s  a  work  written  by  a  staff 
of  Lutheran  scholars,  in  the  interest  of  their  phase  of  Pro- 
testantism, under  the  superintendence  of  Matthias  Flacius, 
and  was,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  a  performance  of 
great  ability  and  learning,  continuing  for  a  century  to  be 
the  store-house  of  general  Protestant  polemics.      As   its 
name  implies,  it  adopts  the  artificial  division  into  centuries, 
discussing    the    doctrine,    heresies,  councils,    ceremonies, 
church  rulers,  ho.,  in  each.     The  published  portion  stops 
with  the    I3th   century      The   Centuries  evoked   on   the 
Catholic  side,  in  1588,  the  Ecdeiiasdcal  Auuals  of  Caesar 
Baronius,  afterwards  cardinal,   bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  end  of   the  12th  century;  and  this,   with  the   con- 
tinuations of  Raynaldns  and  others,  and  the  critical  com- 
mentary of  Pagi,  forms,  from  its  richness  in  documents  that 
would  otherwise  have  remained  inaccessible,  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  general   church   history,  although   written 
avowedly  to  present  Catholicism  in  the  most  favourable 
light.     These  great  polemical  histories  led  the  way  for  a 
train  of  successors  on  both  sides.     Kortholt,  Spanheim, 
Casaubon,  and  Basnage  criticiied  with  learning  and  vigour 
the  nnc-sidedness  of  Baronius.    Oa  the  Catholic  side,  a  bril- 
liant French  school  of  church  history  arose,  whose  chief 
nrnaments  were — Alexander  Natalis  (Noel),  whose  history 
(1C76),  valuable  for  its  learned  excursuses,  though  placed 
in   the   Index  on  account   of   its   Gallicanism,   continues 
under  the  corrective  commentaries  of  Xoncaglia  and  Mansi 
to  hold  a  deservedly  high  place  even  in  Catholic  esteem ; 
Bossuet,  whose  History  of  the  Variations  of  rrotestantism 
(1688)  exhibits  the  dexterous  controversialist  not  less  than 
his  Discourse  on  Universal  Uistory,  displays  the  philoso- 
phical historian  ;  Fleury,  who  narrates,  with  a  tinge  of  Gal- 
licanism, the  story  of  fourteen  Christian  centurie.i  in  a  stylo 
as  popular  and  flowing  as  Natalis,  is  crowded  with  erudite 
discussion  ;  and  Tillemont,  the  Jansenist,  who  in  his  Ilis- 
tary  of  the  Emperors  (to  Anastasius)  (1690),  and  his  Me- 
moirs for  tlv.  Church  History  of  the  six  first  centuries  ( 1 61)3). 
has  ransacked  the  whole   field  of  available  materials,  and 
presented,  with   much  skill   and  fidelity,  his  narrative  in 
the  exact  words  of  his  authorities.     In  the  mcantiuio  a 
school  of  history  had  developed  itself  in  England,  also  in 
answer  to  controversial  want.s,  of  which  Jewel  (Apok^jy, 
1562),  Pearson,   {VindU-icr,  1672),  Bevoridgo  (Synodicon, 
1672)   Cave  {Primitive  Christianity,  Lives  of  the   Aposths 
and  Fathers,  1672-77),nnd  Bingham  (Antiquities,  1708-22) 
may  be  mentioned  as  leaders  in  the  defence,  on  hi^toncol 
grounds,   of   the  position  of   the  Anglican  Church  both 
against  Catholicism  and  Puritani.'^ni. 

The  Scientific  period  of  church  history  may  bo  Boid  to 
commence  with  the  great  work  of  Mosheim  in  1765,  l)a.-cd 
on  an  cariicr  but  inferior  performance.  Isolated  attempts 
'jad  indeed  been  made  before  his  time  to  rise  obovo  the 


heated  polemical  atmosphere  of  the  Reformation  struggle 
and  its  results,  into  a  region  of  calmer  contemplation. 
The  celebrated  Caliitus  of  Helmstadt  had,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  laboured  hard  to  show  that 
the  tendency  to  the  multiplication  of  dogma  characteristic 
of  his  time  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  whose 
essence,  in  his  view,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  points 
of  faith  ;  and  Gottfried  Arnold,  sometime  professor  at 
Giesscn,  had,  in  1699,  published  his  Imi>artiat  History  of 
the  Church  and  the  Heretics,  the  practical  issue  of  which 
was  to  show  that  the  heretics  were  quite  as  often  in  the 
-right  as  the  church  ;  but  the  only  immediate  result  of 
their  efforts  was  to  raise  a  violent  storm  of  opposition  and 
abuse  against  themselves,  proving  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  applying  the  maxim  of  audi  alteram  partem 
to  ecclesiastical  questions.  But  by  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  a  different  stiite  of  things  had  arisen. 
The  living  fire  had  died  out  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  leaving  behind  only  confused  piles  of  dogma, 
charred  and  cold,  to  which  none  thought  of  repairing  for 
heat.  The  speculations  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
Wolf,  <fec.,  had  given  the  worid  something  deeper  to  think 
about  than  the  disputes  of  ecclesiastics,  and  had  engendered 
that  spirit  of  thorough  inquiry  after  reality,  which  in  the 
theological  sphere  came  to  be  called  rationalism,  and  in 
physics  the  inductive  or  Baconian  niothod.  In  the  latter 
form  it  had  exploded  the  conception  of  continued  arbitrary 
supernatural  interference  in  the  cour?o  of  events,  and 
established  the  belief  in  the  reign  of  law,  the  statutes 
against  witchcraft  having  been  abolii.hcd  even  in  England 
by  1736,  a  few  years  after  the  last  execution  there  for  that 
imaginary  crime. 

Mosheira  may  be  called  the  first  fruits  of  this  spirit  in 
the  region  of  church  history.  His  Institutes  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  is  constructed  avowedly  in  the  interests  of 
science  and  not  of  purty,  with  the  sole  view  of  stating  the 
facts,  fully  and  exactly  as  they  occurred — ascertaining  and 
declaring  the  objective  reality,  independently  of  subjective 
partialities  or  wishes  Ilis  fidelity  to  his  principle  is  con- 
s[>tcuous,  and  his  success  in  overturning  many  previous 
misrepresentations  arising  from  the  neglect  of  it  is  un- 
doubted. His  conception  of  Christian  history  as  a  growth 
under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  also  unmistakable, 
although  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred,  not  so  much  from  th« 
presence  of  any  avowed  pragmatic  treatment  iu  his  pages, 
as  from  the  absence  of  evcrj'thiug  else.  Although  he 
retains  the  artificial  division  into  centuries  out  of  deference 
to  custom,  ho  ackuowledLces  its  objectionubleness,  and  com- 
bines with  it  a  natural  division  "  bounded  by  great  revolu- 
tions and  changes  in  the  state  of  the  church."  Mosheim  has 
had  a  train  of  successors  on  his  own  line  ef  investigation, 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  in  whose  hands  the  scientific 
method  has  been  steadily  developed,  and  has  yielded  an  in- 
creasing harvest  of  results.  Only  a  few  can  bo  mentioned. 
Scbriickh,  an  ornament  of  the  Gottingen  school  of  history, 
second  only  to  Mosheim  himself,  whoso  pupil  he  was, 
laboured  for  forty-one  ycara  (1768-1809)  at  a  Uniiers'il 
History  of  the  Church,  and  brought  it  down  well  through 
the  period  of  the  Rcformalion,  two  supplementary 
volumes  by  Tzschirner,  not  unworthy  of  their  place, 
comiilcting  tho  period.  This  work,  in  45  volumes. 
a  huKO  monument  of  erudition,  clearness,  and  fairness, 
is  still  the  quarry  of  compilers.  Gieseler,  improving  on 
the  methixl  of  Tillemont,  which  bad  already  been  partially 
foUownl  by  Schmidt  and  Dnuz,  in  1824  began  his  Uni- 
vrrs'tl  History  of  tlic  Chnrdi  on  the  plan  of  exhibiting  in 
his  text  merely  such  an  outline  of  tho  results  of  his  re- 
searches ns  should,  without  discussion,  present  a  rapid  and 
succinct  view  of  the  march  and  evolution  of  events,  giving 
in  aiiiple  notes  the  ovidenco  from  the  sources  on  which 
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from  800  to  1000  feet  in  elevation,  comprises  a  great 
portion  of  tl'C  MAubhura  and  Sinhbhum  districts.  The 
whole  is  about  14,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  forois 
the  source  of  the  BaiAkhar,  DAmodar,  KAsili,  SubanrekhA, 
liaitaranl,  BrAbmani,  Eb,  and  other  rivers.  Sal  forests 
abound.  The  principal  jungle  product.s  are  timber,  various 
kinds  of  medicinal  fruits  and  herbs,  lac,  tasar  silk,  and 
mahiid  flowers,  which  are  used  as  food  by  the  wild  tribes 
and  also  distilled  into  a  strong  country-  liquor.  Coal  exists 
in  large  quantities,  but^is  at  present  only  worked  on  a  small 
scale  on  the  HazaribAgh  district.  Formerly  gold  was 
washed  from  the  sands  in  the  bed  of  the  SubanrekhA  Eiver, 
but  the  operations  are  now  almost  whoUy  abandoned.  Iron- 
ores  abound,  together  with  good  building  stone.  The  popu- 
lation in  1872  was  3,8:i5,571,  residing  in  25,766  villages 
or  townships  and  752,287  houses.  Of  these  the  Hindus 
numbered  2,567,292,  or  67"1  per  cent,  ;  Mulianiraadans, 
169,006,  or  4'-l  per  cent.  ;  Christians,  15,798,  or  '4  per 
cent.  ;  person's  of  uuspecified  religion,  1,073,475,  or  28'1 
per  cent.  These  last  consist  of  non  Aryan  tribes  who  were 
driven  from  the  plains  by  the  Hindus  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  ChutiA  NAgpur  plateau. 
The  principal  of  them  are  Kols,  292,036  in  number;  SantAls, 
220,096;  UrAons  or  DhAngavs.  208.343;  MundAs,  190,096; 
and  Bhuraij,  128,289.  These  tribes  were  formerly  turbulent, 
and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Muhammadan  governors  of 
Bengal  and  Behar;  but  the  introduction  of  British  rule  has 
secured  peace  and  security,  and  the  aboriginal  ■  races  of 
ChutiA  NAgpur  are  now  peaceful  and  orderly  subjects.  Of 
late  years  missionaries  have  worked  hard  among  them,  and 
iseveral  thousands  of  the  Kols  and  SantAls  have  accepted 
the  Christian  faith.  Only  six  towns  contain  upwards  of 
5000  inhabitants,  viz.,  RAnchl,  12,086;  HazAribAgh, 
11,050;  Ichak,  8999;  Chatra,  8818;  PuruliA,  6696; 
and  EaghuuAthpur,  5380.  The  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  rice,  Indian  corn,  pulses,  oil-seeds  and  potatoes. 
A  small  quantity  of  tea  is  grown  in  HazAribAgh  and 
LohArdAgA  districts.  Lac  and  tasar  silkcloth  are  largely 
manufactured.  The  revenue  of  the  British  portion  of 
ChutiA  NAgpur  in  1870  was  £101,651,  the  expenditure 
X79,472.  Of  the  total  revenue  the  receipts  from  land 
amounted  to  £23,698.  The  poUce  of  the  British  districts 
consisted  in  1872  of  1590  officers  and  men  of  the  regular 
force,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £31,131;  172  officers  and 
men  of  the  municipal  police,  costing  £981  ;  15,104  men 
of  the  village  watch,  costing  £17,592  ;  the  total  strength 
being  16,866  officers  and  men,  and  the  total  cost  £49,705. 
In  1872-73,  the  Educational  Department  inspected  571 
schools  attended  by  15,871  pupils,  and  the  total  cost  of 
Government  for  the  education  of  the  people  was  £2371. 
The  climate  of  ChutiA  NAgpur  is  dry  and  healthy. 

CHUTIA(CH0TA)NAGPUR  TRIBUTARY  STATES. 
These  are  seven  in  number, — Sirguja,  Udaipur,  Jashpur, 
Gangpur,  BonAi,  EoriA,  and  Chang  BhakAr.  At  the  decline 
of  the  Marhatti  power  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
these  estates  came  under  British  protection.  They  are  now 
under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  commissioner  of 
ChutiA  NAgpur,  and  the  charge  of  them  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  the  South-West  Frontier  Agency.  Before  the 
rise  of  the  British  power  in  India  their  chiefs  exercised 
almost  absolute  sovereignty  in  their  ri,spective  territories. 
The  RAjAs  now  pay  a  light  tribute  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  are  invested  with  magbiterial  authority  to  punish 
offenders  by  fine  not  exceeding  £5  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years  The  states  are  mountainous,  thinly 
cultivated,  and  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  wild  aboriginal 
tribes.  They  cover  an  area  of  15,419  square  miles,^the 
largest  states  being  Sirguja  and  Gangpur.  Their  aggregate 
population  amounts  to  405,980  souls,  giving  an  average 
of  26  persons  to  the  square  mile.      No  towns  exist  in  the 


Tributary  States,  and  only  three  villages  contain  more  thap 
1000  inhabitants.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
each  of  the  States  :- 

(1.)  Sirgiijd,  the  largest,  lies  between  22°  30'  and  24°  N.  lat., 
and  82°  35  and  8-1°  10  E.  long.  It  is  hounded  on  the  K.  by  the  in- 
<le|iendcnt  state  of  Rewa  and  the  districtd  of  Jlirzilpur  and 
Lohardaga,  on  the  E.  by  the  distiict  of  LohiUdagd,  ou  the  S.  by 
the  Bilaspur  district  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  states  of 
Udaipur  and  Jashpur,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  state  of  Koria. 
It  is  very  hilly,  with  elevated  table-lauds  affording  good  pasturages, 
and  cut  up  by  numerous  raviucs.  The  rivers  are  the  Kauhar,  Ker, 
Mahan,  Son,  and  Santch,  the  last  being  foimerly  known  as  the 
Diamond  River.  Hot  springs  exist  in  the  state.  Exteusive  sdl 
forests  cover  a  large  area,  atfording  shelter  to  herds  of  wild  ele- 
phants, antelopes,  bisons,  buffaloes,  and  many  sorts  of  deer,  and 
also  to  tigers,  bears,  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  area  is  810S 
square  miles;  the  population  in  1872,  182,831  souls,  residing  in 
1295  villages  and  36,463  houses ; — classified,  according  to  religion — 
Hindus  68,789,  or  37 '6  per  cent.  ;  Muhammadans  1370,  or  '8  per 
cent.  ;  aborigines  of  the  Dravidian  stock  73,256,  of  the  Kolanaa 
stock  39,416,  total  112,672.  or  61-6  per  cent.  The  piincipal  agri- 
cultural products  are  rice,  Indian  com,  and  other  inferior  cereals, 
pulses,  oilseeds,  and  cotton  ;  the  articles  of  export — clarified  butter, 
grain,  oilseeds,  lac,  gums,  jungle  silk  cocoons  (tasar),  kc.  ;  imports — 
brass  and  pewter  vessels,  piece  goods,  and  oinaments.  The  ^\af£B 
of  trade  are  Bisrampur,  the  capital  of  the  state,  Pratappur,  Uid 
Jhilmili.  The  total  revenue  of  the  estates  in  Sirguja  in  possession  of 
the  different  members  of  the  chief's  family  is  £7000;  tue  rental  of 
the  personal  estate  of  the  EajA,  £3000  ;  the  expenditure  on  adminis- 
tration, £212  A  small  body  of  police  is  maintained  by  the  RajA, 
and  he  can  at  a  short  notice  put  himself  at  the  head  of  1000  fighting 
men.     Sirguja  pays  a  tribute  of  £169  to  the  British  Gcveran-ent. 

(2.)  Udaipur  lies  between  22°  3'  and  22°  50'  N.  lat ,  and  83°  6' 
and  83°  60  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  bj  the  Mainpat 
plateau  in  SirgujA,  on  the  £.  by  Jashpur,  on  the  S.  by  Rai- 
garh,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Bii:ispur  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Country  hilly,  diversified  with  plains,  and  possessing  one  of  the 
most  extensive  coal  fields  in  India.  Principal  river,  Maud.  Area, 
1051  Bcjuaxe  miles,  of  which  121  aie  cultivated.  Population — 
27,708  : — Hindus,  7351  ;  Muhammadans,  118  ;  aborigines,  20,239. 
Principal  villages — Rabkob,  the  capital,  and  Dorki.  Exports — 
cotton,  resinous  gums,  oilseeds,  rice,  wild  arrowroot,  iron,  and  a 
small' quantity  of  gold,  obtained  by  washing.  Udaipur  came  under 
the  British  protection  in  1817,  and  now  pays  an  annual  tribute  of 
£53. 

(3.)  Jashptir,  the  most  populous  of  the  states,  lies  between  22' 
20'  and  23°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  8S°  30'  and  84°  30'  of  E.  long,,  and 
is  bounded  ou  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  district  of  Lohardaga,  ou 
the  S,  by  the  states  of  Gangpur  and  Udaipur,  eind  on  the  W.  by 
the  state  of  Sirguja.  The  country  is  divided  almost  equally  into 
high  and  low  lands.  The  only  river  of  importance  is  the  Eb,  in 
the  bed  of  which  diamonds  are  found,  and  from  time  immemorial 
its  sands  have  been  washed  for  gold.  Jashpur  iron,  smelted  by  the 
Kols,  is  highly  prized.  Jungles  of  sdl  forests  abound,  harbouring 
elephants,  bisons,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Jungle  products — lac, 
silk-cocoons,  and  beeswax,  which  are  exported.  Are^  1947  square 
miles;  population,  66,926: — Hindus,  11,498;  Muhammadans,  423; 
aborigines,  65,005.  Principal  villages — Jashpur  Nagar,  the  capital, 
and  SanoA.  Agricultural  products — rice,  barley,  Indian  com,  and 
other  inferior  crops,  pulses,  oilseeds,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  The  Raja 
possesses  an  income  of  about  £2000,  and  pays  through  the  Sirguja 
state  a  tribute  of  £77, 10s.  to  the  British  Government.  Jashpur 
came  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  in  1818. 

(4.)  Gangpur  extends  from  21°  50'  to  22°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  85°  10' 
to  85°  40'  of  E.  long,,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lohardaga 
district,  E.  hy  the  Sinhbhum  district,  S.  by  Sambalpur  and  Bamra, 
and  W.  by  Raigarh  in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  country  is  for 
the  most  part  an  undulating  plain,  broken  by  detached  ranges  oi 
hills,  one  of  which,  the  Mahavira  range,  possesses  a  very  remarkable 
and  imposing  appearance,  springing  abmptly  from  the  plain  in  an 
irregular  wall  of  tilted  and  disrupted  rock,  with  two  flanldng  peaks. 
The  rivers  are  the  Eb  and  the  Brahmani,  formed  here  by  the 
union  of  the  Sankh  and  the  Koel,  both  navigable  by  canoes.  The 
Eb  was  formerly  famous  on  account  of  diamonds  found  in  its  bed, 
and  its  sands  are  stUI  explored  for  gold.  One  of  the  largest  coal 
fields  in  India  extends  into  the  state.  Jungle  products — lac, 
silk  cocoons,  catechu,  and  resin,  which  are  exported.  M'ild  ani- 
mals— bisons,  buffaloes,  tigers,  panthers,  lec^arfs,  hyenas,  jfolves, 
jackals,  wild  dogs,  and  many  sorts  of  deer.  Area,  2484  square 
miles;  population,  73,637,  viz,,  Hindus,  28,192;  Muhammadans, 
231  ;  aborigines,  45,214.  Principal  village,  Suadi,  the  residence  of 
the  Raja.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  other  cereals,  pulses,  oilseeds,  and  cotton.  '  The 
chief  enjoys  a  revenue  of  about  £200,  out  of  which  he  pays  £60  as 
tribute  to  the  British  Govenunent,  the  connection  of  which  with 
the  state  dates  from  1803, 
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(6.)  Bonii  eiteuds  from  20'  10'  to  21*  10'  N.  lat.,  and  from  84° 
30'  to  85°  25'  K.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gangpur 
etate  «nJ  the  Sinhhhum  district,  on  the  E.  by  the  state  of 
Keunjhar  in  Oriuisa,  and  on  the  8.  and  W.  by  the  etate  of 
Bimra  in  the  Central  Provinces.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  a  mass  of  uninhabitotf  hills,  except  the  central  part,  through 
which  the  Brahmani  river  (lasses,  fcrming  a  fine  fertile  valley  aloDg 
its  course.  Principal  heights— llankamdchd,  3039  feet-  Bdddiii. 
piTh,  3525 ;  Kdmratar.  3490 ;  Cheliitaka,  3308 ;  and  Koudadbar, 
3000.  Products— almost  the  same  as  Gangpur.  Area,  1297  square 
miles;  population,  24,832.  viz.,  Hindus,  10,416;  Muhammadaus, 
32  ;  ana  aborigjues,  14,384.  The  chief  enjoys  an  income  of  about 
£600,  and  he  pays  aa  annual  tribute  of  £20  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. In  1803  the  British  Oovornment  entered  into  treaty  rela- 
tions with  Bondi. 

(6.)  Korii  lies  between  22°  68'  and  23°  49'  N.  lat.,  and  82° 
and  82°  59'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rew4 
state,  E.  by  Sirguja,  S.  by  BilAspur  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  on  the  W.  by  Chang  Bhakdr.  Country  extremely 
liilly  ;  highest  point,  3370  feet  Rivera— Heshto  or  Hasdo,  Gopath, 
and  other  minor  streams  which  feed  either  the  Son  on  the  N.  or 
the  Mahannddy  on  the  S.  Jungle  and  agricultural  products — 
same  as  the  other  states.  Mineral  product — iron.  Tigers  commit 
great  havoc  in  the  villages,  and  wild  animals  abound.  Area,  1631 
sipare  mites;  population,  21,127,  viz.,  Hindus,  10,807  ;  Muham- 
madans,  140;  aborigines,  10,180.  Principal  village— Sonhdt,  the 
residence  of  the  R4j4,  which  contains  a  mud  fort  The  l^jd  enjoys 
an  income  of  about  £700,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  £40  to  the  Britijih 
Government.  The  relations  of  the  British  Government  with  this 
state  commenced  in  1818. 

(7.)  Chang  BhakAr  etate  protrudes  like  a  8i>nr  into  the  Rewd 
territory,  which  bounds  it  to  the  N.,  W.,  and  8.,  the  eastern 
side  being  bounded  by  the  state  of  Korid,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  a  fief.  *  The  natural  scenery  of  the  country  consists  of 
hills,  ravines,  and  plateaus,  covered  with  forests  of  idl,  with  small 
villages  at  distant  intervals  in  the  jungle.  Herds  of  wild  elephants 
commit  sad  havoc  on  the'  crops,  which  has  caused  the  desei-tion  of 
several  villages.  Area,  906  square  miles;  population,  8919,  viz., 
2728  Hindus,  34  Muhammailans,  and  6157  aborigines.  The  chief 
baa  an  income  of  about  £300,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  £38, 
128.  (W.  W.  H.) 

CHUTTERPUK,  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the  province 
of  Bundelcund,  180  miles  S.E.  of  Agra,  and  UO  S.W. 
o(  Allahabad.  It  waa  established  by  the  Rajah  Chutter 
Sal,  the  founder  of  the  short-lived  independence  of  Bundel- 
cund, and  the  resolute  opponent  of  the  Mogul  empire  in 
the  17th  century.  Situated  but  a -short  distance  from  the 
diamond  mines  of  Pannah,  and  forming  an  important  entre- 
p6t  in  the  trade  bfci-ween  the  Deccan  aud  Benares,  it  soon 
grew  into  a  very  flourishing  city.  It  is  still  a  thriving 
place,  but  it  maintains  its  prosperity  less  by  its  transit  trade 
than  by  its  manufactures,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
paper  and  coarse  cutlery.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  con- 
tains but  few  buildings  of  individual  interest  The  palace 
is  a  modern  structure  of  hybrid  character,  combining  the 
features  of  an  Italian  villa  with  those  of  a  Kajput  castle. 
There  waa  formerly  a  political  agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  city,  but  he  has  been  transferred  to  Nowgong. 
The  territory  of  which  the  town  is  the  capital  contains 
an  area  of  1240  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  from 
200,000  to  300,000.  The  revenue  is  stated  at  not  more 
than  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.  As  the  Rajah  Por- 
taub  Singh  had  no  male  issue,  the  territory  on  his  decease 
would  have  lapsed  to  the  paramouut  power;  but  iu  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  fidelity  and  the  beneficial  resulta  of  his 
administration,  the  British  Goverument  recognized  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  person  of  his  grand-nephew  Juggut  Singh. 

GIBBER,  or  Cibert,  Caius  Gabriel  (1630-1700), 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Flsnsburg  in  Denmark.  Uo  was  the 
son  of  the  king's  cabinetmaker,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  at 
the  royal  charge  while  yet  a  youth.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  his  earlier  life,  save  that  ho  came  to  England 
during  the  Protectorate,  or  during  the  firet  years  of  tho 
Restoration.  By  his  second  wife,  Mi»»  CoUey  of  Olaiston, 
a  son  waa  bom  to  him  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Collcy 
Gibber.  Beaides  the  famous  statues  of  Molanclmly  and 
Raving  Madness  ("great  Gibber's  brazen  brainlussbrothers"), 
.>t  ce  iu  old  Betlilekaui  Uuspital  aud  uow  at  South  Konsiug 


ton,  Gibber  produced  the  las-rebefs  round  the  Monumeni 
on  Fish  Street  Hill.  The  several  Kings  of  England  and 
the  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  executed  by  him  for  the  Royal  Eii 
change  were  destroyed  with  the  building  itself  iu  1838. 
Gibber  was  long  employed  by  William  fourth  carl  of  Deroih 
shire,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen 
at  Ghatsworth.  Under  that  nobleman  he  tool'  np  arms  in 
1688  for  William  of  Orange,  and  was  appointed  in  return 
carver  to  the  king's  closet.  He  died  rich,  and,  according 
to  Horace  Walpole,  built  the  Danish  church  id  LondoB, 
where  he  lies  buried  beside  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he 
erected  a  monmeut. 

GIBBER,  GoLLEY  (1671-1757),  actor,  diama list,  and 
laureate,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gains  Gibber,  and  was  born 
in  London.  Sent  in  1 682  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  passing  through  all  its  grades,  from 
lowest  to  highest,  and  by  producing  an  "  Oration  "  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II. — whom  he  had  seen  feeding  his  ducki 
iu  the  park — and  an  "  Ode  "  on  the  accession  of  James  II., 
with  whom  he  had  sat  at  worship  in  Whitehall  Ghapel. 
He  was  removed  in  1687  on  the  chance  of  election  )nt«j 
Winchester  Gollege.  Gains  Gibber,  however,  had  not  then 
presented  that  institution  with  his  statue  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  and  his  son's  claim  was  ignored.  .The  boy  went 
to  London,  and  amused  himself  with  the  theatre,  for  which 
ha  had  a  passion.  It  was  presently  decided,  on  his  own 
recommeudation,  that  he  should  not  return  to  school,  but 
that  be  should  go  straight  to  Gambridge,  for  certain  college^ 
in  which  university  the  sculptor  was  then  executing  com. 
missions;  meantime  he  was  invited  to  Ghatsworth,  the 
seat  of  his  father's  patron.  On  his  way  thither,  the  Revoln. 
tion  broke  out,  and  father  and  son  met  at  Nottingham, 
whereGolioy  Gibber  was  received,  at  the  instance  and  in  the 
place  of  Cains  Gibber,  into  Devonshire's  company  of  volun- 
teers. He  served  in  the  bloodless  campaign  that  resulted 
iu  the  coronation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  aud  on  its  con- 
clusion, at  his  father's  request,  presented  a  Latin  petition 
to  the  earl — afterwards  duke — imploring  his  interest  and 
protection.  By  that  nobleman's  desire  the  young  man 
returned  to  London,  and  ere  long  his  craze  for  things  histri- 
onic enrolled  him  in  Betterton's  grand  company  of  actors. 
After  playing  "  full  three  quarters  of  a  year  "  without  salary, 
.as  was  then  the  custom  of  all  apprentice  actors,  he  began 
to  be  paid  ton  shillings  a  week.  His  rendering  of  the  little 
part  of  the  chaplain  in  Ot  way's  Orphan  procured  him  a 
rise  of  five  shillings;  and  a  subsequent  impersonation,  on 
an  emergency,  and  at  the  author's  requt^st,  of  Lord  Touch- 
wood ill  the  Double  Dealer,  advanced  him,  on  Gongreve'e 
recommendation,  to  a  pound  a  week.  On  this  he-contrived 
to  live  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  produce  a  play — 
Lov^t  Last  Sliift.  Of  this  comedy,  highly  praised  by 
Southern  and  Dorset,  Gongreve  said  that  it  "  bad  only  a 
great  many  things  that  were  like  wit  in  it;"  Vanbrugh 
honoured  it  by  writing  his  excellent  Retapte  aa  a  sequel 
In  1697  Gibber  was  included  by  Collier  among  the  repro- 
heosible  in  tho  famous  Short  Vietc.  In  170-4  ho  brought 
out,  for  himself  aud  MrsOldficld,  his  best  play,  tho  Careltt^ 
Uushand,  tho  most  striking  scene  in  which  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  an  episode  in  tho  life  of  the  notorious 
Mrs  Brett  (bettor  known  as  tho  Countess  Macclesfield)  to 
whom  tho  M.S.  had  been  submitted.  In  1711,  with  Collier, 
Wilks,  and  Dogget,  ho  became  a  patentee  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  where,  in  1712,  Addison's  Caio  was  prsduced  uiidei 
his. management  In  l?!."),  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Gibber  adapted  tho  A'oiyVi-or  from  Molifere'e  Tartuffe  , 
the  play,  a  incro  yifco  de  eircoiistaiice,  ran  eighteen  nights, 
and  the  author  received  from  George  I.,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  a  present  of  two  hundred  guineas.  In  1726  he 
plendod  the  cause  of  the  patentees  against  Sir  Richard  Steel  a 
(who  had  succeeded  Gulliur  as  manager  of  Drury  Luuel  U^ 
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from  800  to  1000  feet  in  elevation,  comprises  a  great  | 
portion  of  the  MAubhvira  and  Sinhbhum  districts.  The 
wliole  is  about  14,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  forms  i 
the  source  of  the  BarAkhnr,  DAniodar,  KAsAi,  Subanrekhd, 
Baitarani,  BrAhmanf,  Eb,  and  other  rivers.  Sdl  forest* 
abound.  The  principal  jungle  products  are  timber,  various 
kinds  of  medicinal  fruits  and  herbs,  lac,  tasar  silk,  and 
makiid  flowers,  which  are  used  as  food  by  the  wild  tribes 
and  also  distilled  into  a  strong  country-  liquor.  Coal  exists 
iu  large  quantities,  but^is  at  present  only  worked  on  a  small 
scale  on  the  Hazaribigh  district.  Formerly  gold  was 
washed  from  the  sands  in  the  bed  of  the  Subanrekh4  River, 
but  the  operations  are  now  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Iron- 
ores  abound,  together  with  good  building  stone.  The  popu- 
lation in  1872  was  3,8l'5,571,  residing  in  25,766  villages 
or  townships  and  752,287  houses.  Of  these  the  Hindus 
numbered  2,567,292,  or  67'1  per  cent,  ;  Muhanimadans, 
169,006,  or  44  per  cent.  ;  Christians,  15,798,  or  "4  per 
cent.  ;  peraonij  of  uuspecified  religion,  1,073,475,  or  28'1 
per  cent.  These  last  consist  of  non  Aryan  tribes  who  were 
driven  from  the  plains  by  the  Hindus  and  took  refuge  iu 
the  mountain  fa3tne^.ses  of  the  ChutiA  NAgpur  plateau. 
The  principal  of  them  are  Kols,  292,036  iu  number;  SantAls, 
ii20,096;  UrAons  or  DhAngars. 208.343;  MundAs,  190,096; 
nnd  Bhuraij,  1 28,289.  These  tribes  were  formerly  turbulent, 
and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Muhammadan  governors  of 
Bengal  and  Behar;  but  the  introduction  of  British  rule  has 
secured  peace  and  security,  and  the  aboriginal  races  of 
ChutiA  NAgpur  are  now  peaceful  and  orderly  subjects.  Of 
lite  years  missionaries  have  worked  hard  among  them,  and 
several  thousands  of  the  Kols  and  SantAls  have  accepted 
the  Christian  faith.  Only  six  towns  contain  upwards  of 
5000  inhabitants,  vii.,  RAnchl,  12,086;  HazAribAgh, 
11,050;  Ichak,  8999;  Chatra,  8818;  PuruliA,  6696; 
and  RaghuuAthpur,  5380.  The  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  rice,  Indian  corn,  pnlses,  oil-seeds  and  potatoes. 
A  small  quantity  of  tea  is  grown  in  HazAribAgh  and 
LohArdAgA  districts.  Lac  and  tasar  silkcloth  are  largely 
manufactured.  The  revenue  of  the  British  portion  of 
ChutiA  NAgpur  in  1870  was  £101,651,  the  expenditure 
£79,472.  Of  the  total  revenue  the  receipts  from  land 
amounted  to  £23,698.  The  police  of  the  British  districts 
consisted  in  1872  of  1590  oflScers  and  men  of  the  regular 
force,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £31,131  ;  172  ofiScers  and 
men  of  the  municipal  police,  costing  £981  ;  15,104  men 
of  the  village  watch,  costing  £17,592  ;  the  total  strength 
being  16,866  officers  and  men,  and  the  total  cost  £49,705. 
Id  1872-73,  the  Educational  Department  inspected  571 
Bchoohi  attended  by  15,871  pupils,  and  the  total  cost  of 
Government  for  the  education  of  the  people  was  £2371. 
The  climate  of  ChutiA  NAgpur  is  dry  and  healthy. 

CHUTIA(CH0TA)NAGPUR  TRIBUTARY  STATES. 
These  are  seven  iu  number, — Sirguja,  Udaipnr,  Jashpur, 
Gangpur,  BonAi,  Korii,  and  Chang  BhakAr.  At  the  decline 
of  the  MarhattA  power  iu  the  early  part  of  this  century 
these  estates  came  under  British  protection.  They  are  now 
under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  commissioner  of 
ChutiA  NAgpur,  and  the  charge  of  them  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  the  South-West  Frontier  Agency.  Before  the 
rise  of  the  British  power  in  India  their  chiefs  exercised 
almost  absolute  sovereign  ty  in  their  respective  territories. 
The  RAjAs  now  pay  a  light  tribute  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  are  invested  with  magisterial  authority  to  punish 
offenders  by  fine  not  exceeding  £5  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years  The  states  are  mountainous,  thinly 
cultivated,  and  inhabited  for  the  mostpart  by  wild  aboriginal 
tribes.  They  cover  an  area  of  15,419  square  miles,  ^the 
largest  states  being  Sirguja  and  Gaugpur.  Their  aggregate 
population  ami^unts  to  405,980  souls,  giving  an  average 
of  26  persons  to  the  square  mile.      No  towns  exist  in  the 


Tributary  States,  and  only  three  villjges  contain  more  thap 
1000  inhabitants.  The  following  is  a  >>rief  description  oi 
each  of  the  States  :- 

(1.)  Sirgiiji,  the  largest,  lies  between  22°  30'  and  24°  N.  lat, 
and  82°  35  and  8''°  10  E.  long.  It  is  hounded  on  the  K.  by  the  in- 
deptndcnt  state  of  Re^^a  and  the  districts  of  ilirz;ipur  and 
Lohdrdaga,  on  the  E.  by  the  distiict  of  Loh:lidagd,  ou  tlie  S.  by 
the  Bilaspur  district  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  states  of 
UdaipuT  and  Ja.shpur,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  state  of  Korio. 
It  is  very  hilly,  with  elevated  table-lauds  aCTordiug  good  pasturages, 
and  cut  up  by  numerous  ia%-iues.  The  rivers  are  the  Kaiihar,  Ker, 
Mahan,  Son,  and  Santch,  tbe  laat  being  foimerly  known  as  the 
Diamond  River.  Hot  springs  exist  in  tbe  state.  Extensive  «U 
forests  cover  a  large  area,  atfording  shelter  to  herds  of  wild  ele- 
phants, antelopes,  bisons,  huffaloes,  and  many  sorts  of  deer,  and 
also  to  timers,  bears,  and  other  bea^ta  of  prey.  The  area  is  6108 
square  mues;  the  population  in  1872,  182,831  souls,  residing  in 
1295  villages  and  36, 463  houses : — classified,  according  to  religioa — 
Hindus  68,789,  or  37 '6  per  cent  ;  Muhammadaus  1370,  or  '8  per 
cent. ;  aborigines  of  the  Dravidian  stock  73,256,  of  the  Kolanaa 
stock  39,416,  total  112,672.  or  61  6  per  cent.  Tbe  principal  agri- 
cultural products  are  rice,  Indian  com,  and  other  inferior  cereals, 
pulses,  oilseeds,  and  cotton  ;  the  articles  of  export — clarified  butter, 
grain,  oilseeds,  lac,  gums,  jungle  sOk  cocoons  (tasar),  tc.  ;  imports^ 
brass  and  pewter  vessels,  piece  goods,  and  ornaments.  Tbe  pliyiea 
of  trade  are  BisrAmpur,  the  capital  of  the  state,  Pratappur,  knd 
Jhilmlli.  The  total  revenue  of  the  estates  in  Sirguja  in  possession  of 
tbe  different  members  of  the  chiefs  family  is  £7000;  tbe  rental  of 
the  pergonal  estate  of  the  RajA,  £3000;  the  expenditure  on  adminis- 
tration, £212  A  small  body  of  police  is  maintained  by  the  RijA, 
and  he  can  at  a  short  notice  put  liimself  at  the  head  of  1000  fighting 
men.     Sirguja  pays  a  tribute  of  £189  to  the  British  Gf  verun.ent. 

(2.)  Udaipur  Uea  between  22°  3'  and  22°  50'  N.  iat  .  and  83°  5' 
and  83°  50  E.  long.,  and  is  hounded  ou  the  N.  b)  the  Mainpat 
plateau  in  SirgujA,  on  the  £.  by  Jashpur,  on  the  S.  by  Rii- 
garh,  and  on  the  W.  by  Biliisjiur  in  the  Central  Prorincea. 
Country  hilly,  diversified  with  plains,  and  possessing  one  of  the 
most  extensive  coal  fields  in  ludia.  Principal  river,  Maud.  Area, 
1051  ec^uore  miles,  of  which  121  aje  cultivated.  Population — 
27,703  : — Hindus,  7351  ;  Muhammadans,  118  ;  aborigines,  20,239. 
Principal  villages — Rabkob,  the  capital,  and  Uorki.  Exports — 
cotton,  resinous  gums,  oilseeds,  rice,  wild  arrowroot,  iron,  and  a 
small' quantity  of  gold,  obtained  by  washing.  Udaipur  came  under 
the  British  protection  in  1817,  and  now  pays  an  annual  tribute  oi 
£53. 

(3.)  Jashpur,  the  most  populous  of  the  states,  lies  Wlween  22* 
20'  and  23°  15'  N.  Iat.,  and  8S°  30'  and  84°  30'  of  E.  long.,  and 
is  bounded  ou  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  district  of  Lohardago,  ou 
the  S.  by  the  states  of  Gangpur  and  fJdaipur,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  state  of  Sirguja.  The  country  is  divided  almost  equally  into 
high  and  low  lands.  The  only  river  of  importance  is  the  Eb,  in 
the  bed  of  which  diamonds  are  found,  and  &om  time  immemorial 
its  sands  have  been  washed  for  gold.  Jashpur  iron,  smelted  by  tho 
Kols,  is  highly  priced.  Jungles  of  sdl  forests  abound,  harbouring 
elephants,  bisons,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Jungle  products — lac, 
eilk-cocoons,  and  beeswax,  which  are  exported.  Area,  1947  squar* 
miles;  population,  66,926  : — Hindus,  11,498;  Muhammadans,  423 ; 
aborigines,  65,005.  Principal  villages — Jashpur  Nagar,  the  capital, 
and  SanoA.  Agricnltural  products — rice,  barley,  Indian  com,  and 
other  inferior  crops,  pulses,  oilseeds,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  The  Raja 
possesses  an  income  of  about  £2000,  and  pays  through  the  Sirguja 
state  a  tribute  of  £77, 10s.  to  the  British  Government.  Jashpur 
came  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  in  1818. 

(4.)  Gangpur  extends  from  21°  50'  to  22°  30'  N.  Iat.,  and  85°  10' 
to  85°  40'  of  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  LohardagA 
district,  E.  by  the  Sinhbhum  district,  S.  by  Sambalpur  and  liimra, 
and  W.  by  Raigarh  in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  country  is  for 
the  most  part  an  undtJaring  plain,  broken  by  detached  ranges  o'. 
hills,  one  of  which,  the  Mahivira  range,  possesses  a  very  remarkable 
and  imposing  appearance,  springing  abruptly  from  the  plain  in  an 
irregular  wafi  of  tilted  and  disrupted  rock,  with  two  flanking  peaks. 
The  rivers  are  the  Eb  and  the  Brahmaui,  formed  here  by  tbe 
union  of  the  Sankh  and  the  Koel,  both  navigable  by  canoes.  The 
Eb  was  formerly  famous  on  account  of  diamonds  found  iu  its  bed, 
and  its  sands  are  stiU  explored  for  gold.  One  of  the  largest  coal 
fields  in  India  extends  into  the  state.  Jungle  products — lac, 
silk  cocoons,  catechu,  and  resin,  which  are  exported.  M'ild  ani- 
mals— tisons,  buffaloes,  tigers,  panthers,  leopanis,  hyeuas,  wolves, 
jackals,  wild  dogs,  and  many  sorts  of  deer.  Area,  2484  square 
miles;  population,  73,637,  viz.,  Hindus,  25,192;  Muhammadans, 
231  ;  aborigines,  45,214.  Principal  village,  Suadl,  the  residence  of 
the  Raja.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  other  cereals,  pulses,  oilseeds,  and  cotton.  ■  The 
chief  enjoys  a  revenue  of  about  £200,  out  of  which  he  pays  £50  as 
tribute  to  the  British  Government,  the  connection  of  which  with 
the  state  dates  from  1803. 
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(6.)  Bonii  crteuds  from  20°  10'  to  21°  W  N.  lat.,  and  from  81° 
30'  to  85°  25'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gangpur 
state  and  the  Sinhnhum  district,  on  the  E.  by  the  state  of 
Keunjhar  in  Oiiasa,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  etate  of 
Bdmra  in  the  Central  Provinces.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  a  ma38  of  uninhabite<t  hills,  except  the  central  part,  through 
which  the  Brahmani  river  passes,  fcrming  a  fine  fertile  valley  aloag 
its  course.  Principal  heights— Mankarnacha,  3639  feet-  Baddln- 
garh,  3525;  Kdmratar,  3490;  Cheliitakd,  3308 ;  and  Koudadhar, 
3000.  Products — almost  the  same  as  Gangpur.  Area,  1297  square 
miles;  population,  24,832.  viz.,  Hindus,  10,416;  Miihammadans, 
32  ;  and  aborigiues,  14,384.  The  chief  enjoys  an  income  of  about 
£600,  and  he  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  £20  to  the  British  Govern- 
uient.  In  1803  the  Biitish  Government  entered  into  treaty  rela- 
tions with  Bonii, 

(6.)  Kori4  lies  between  22°  68'  and  23°  49'  N.  lat.,  and  82° 
und  82°  69'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rewi 
state,  E.  by  Sirgujd,  S.  by  BilAspur  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  on  the  W.  by  Chang  Bhakdr.  Country  extremely 
(lilly  ;  highest  point,  3370  feet  Kivers — Heshto  or  Hasdo,  Gopath, 
and  other  minor  streams  which  feed  either  the  Son  on  the  N.  or 
the  Mahanuddy  on  the  S.  Jungle  and  agricultural  products — 
same  as  the  other  states.  Mineral  product — iron.  Tigers  commit 
great  havoc  in  the  villages,  and  wild  animals  abound.  Area,  1631 
ecjuare  miles;  population,  21,127,  viz.,  Hindus,  10,807;  Muham- 
madans,  140  ;  aborigines,  10,180.  Principal  village — Sonhdt,  the 
residence  of  the  Rija,  which  contains  a  mud  fort.  The  Kiji  enjoys 
an  income  of  about  £700,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  £40  to  the  British 
Government.  The  relations  of  the  British  Government  with  this 
state  commenced  in  1818. 

(7. )  Chang  Bhakir  state  protrudes  like  a  spur  into  the  Bewi 
territory,  which  bounds  it  to  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  the  eastern 
side  being  bounded  by  the  state  of  Koria,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  a  fief. '  The  natural  scenery  of  the  country  consists  of 
bills,  ravines,  and  plateaus,  covered  with  forests  of  sdl,  with  small 
villages  at  distant  intervals  in  the  jungle.  Herds  of  wild  elephants 
commit  sad  havoc  on  the'  crops,  which  has  caused  the  desei-tion  of 
several  villages.  Area,  906  square  miles;  population,  8919,  viz., 
2728  Hindus,  34  Muhammadans,  and  6167  aborigines.  The  chief 
bas  an  income  of  about  £300,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  £38, 
128.  (W.  W.  H.) 

CHUTTERPDR,  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the  province 
of  Bundelcund,  180  miles  S.E.  of  Agra,  and  140  S.W. 
of  Allahabad.  It  was  established  by  the  Rajah  Chutter 
Sal,  the  founder  of  the  short-lived  independence  of  Bundel- 
cund, aud  the  resolute  opponent  of  the  Mogul  empire  in 
the  17th  century.  Situated  but  a -short  distance  from  the 
diamond  mines  of  Pannah,  and  formiog  an  important  entre- 
p6t  in  the  trade  between  the  Deccan  aud  Benares,  it  soon 
grew  into  a  very  flourishing  city.  It  is  still  a  thriving 
jilace,  but  it  maintains  its  prosperity  less  by  its  trausit  trade 
than  by  its  manufactures,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
paper  and  coarse  cutlery.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  con- 
tains but  few  buildings  of  individual  interest.  The  palace 
is  a  modern  structure  of  hybrid  character,  combining  the 
features  of  an  Italian  villa  with  those  of  a  Rajput  castle. 
There  was  formerly  a  political  agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  city,  but  he  has  been  transferred  to  Nowgong. 
The  territory  of  which  the  town  is  the  capital  contains 
an  area  of  1240  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  from 
200,000  to  300,000.  The  revenue  is  stated  at  not  more 
than  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.  Aa  the  Rajah  Per- 
taub  Singh  had  no  male  issue,  the  territory  on  his  decease 
would  have  lapsed  to  the  papamouut  power;  but  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  fidelity  and  the  beneficial  results  of  his 
administration,  the  British  Government  recognized  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  person  of  his  grand-nephew  Juggut  Singh. 

GIBBER,  or  Cibeet,  Caius  Gabriel  (1630-1700), 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Flansburg  in  Denmark.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  king's  cabinetmaker,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  at 
the  royal  charge  while  yet  a  youth.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  his  earlier  life,  save  that  he  came  to  England 
during  the  Protectorate,  or  during  the  firet  years  of  the 
Restoration.  By  his  secoud  wife,  Miss  Colley  of  Glaiston, 
a  son  was  torn  to  him  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Colley 
Gibber.  Besides  the  famous  statues  of  Melunciioly  and 
Raving  MadnessCgreatCibber's  brazen  brainlcssbrothors"), 
.1!  ce  iu  old  LletuleUam  Hospital  aud  uow  at  South  Keasiug- 


ton,  Gibber  produced  the  bas-reliefs  round  the  Monument 
on  Fish  Street  Hill.  The  several  Kings  of  England  and 
the  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  executed  by  him  for  the  Royal  Exi 
change  were  destroyed  with  the  building  itself  in  1838. 
Gibber  was  long  employed  by  William  fourth  earl  of  Devoih 
shire,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen 
at  Chatsworth.  Under  that  nobleman  he  tool'  up  arms  iq 
1688  for  William  of  Orange,  and  was  appointed  in  return 
carver  to  the  king's  closet.  He  died  rich,  and,  according 
to  Horace  Walpole,  built  the  Danish  church  in  LondoB, 
where  he  lies  buried  beside  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he 
erected  a  monmeut. 

GIBBER,  GoLLEY  (1671-1757),  actor,  diamatist,  aud 
laureate,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gains  Gibber,  and  was  born 
in  London.  Sent  in  1682  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  passing  through  all  its  grades,  from 
lowest  to  highest,  and  by  producing  an  "  Oration  "  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II. — whom  he  had  seen  feeding  his  ducks 
in  the  park — and  an  "  Ode  "  on  the  accession  of  James  II., 
with  whom  he  had  sat  at  worship  in  Whitehall  Chapel. 
He  was  removed  in  1687  on  the  chance  of  election  into 
Winchester  College.  Caius  Gibber,  however,  had  not  then 
presented  that  institution  with  his  statue  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  and  his  son's  claim  was  ignored.  .The  boy  went 
to  London,  and  amused  himself  with  the  theatre,  for  which 
ha  had  a  passion.  It  was  presently  decided,  on  his  own 
recommendation,  that  he  should  not  return  to  school,  bu( 
that  be  should  go  straight  to  Cambridge,  for  certain  college^ 
in  which  university  the  sculptor  was  then  executing  com. 
missions;  meantime  he  was  invited  to  Chatsworth,  tht 
seat  of  his  father's  patron.  On  his  way  thither,  the  Revolu. 
tion  broke  out,  and  father  and  son  met  at  Nottingham, 
where_Golley  Gibber  was  received,  at  the  instance  and  in  the 
place  of  Caius  Gibber,  into  Devonshire's  company  of  volun- 
teers. He  served  in  the  bloodless  campaign  that  resulted 
in  the  coronation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  aud  on  its  con- 
clusion, at  his  father's  request,  presented  a  Latin  petition 
to  the  earl — afterwards  duke — imploring  his  interest  and 
protection.  By  that  nobleman's  desire  the  young  man 
returned  to  London,  and  ere  long  tis  craze  for  things  histri- 
onic enrolled  him  in  Betterton's  grand  company  of  actors. 
After  playing  "  fuU  three  quarters  of  a  year  "  without  salary, 
as  was  then  the  custom  of  all  apprentice  actors,  he  began 
to  be  paid  ten  shillings  a  week.  His  rendering  of  the  little 
part  of  the  chaplain  in  Ot  way's  07-phan  procured  him  a 
rise  of  five  shillings;  and  a  subsequent  impersonation,  on 
an  emergency,  and  at  the  author's  request,  of  Lord  Touch- 
wood in  the  Double  Dealer,  advanced  him,  on  Congreve'e 
recommendation,  to  a  pound  a  week.  On  this  he-contrived 
to  live  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  produce  a  play — 
Love's  Last  Shift.  Of  this  comedy,  highly  praised  by 
Southern  and  Dorset,  Congreve  said  that  it  "  bad  only  a 
great  many  things  that  were  like  wit  in  it;"  Vanbrugh 
honoured  it  by  writing  his  excellent  ReUipee  as  a  sequel 
In  1697  Gibber  was  included  by  CoUier  among  the  repre. 
hensible  in  the  famous  Short  View.  In  1704  he  brought 
out,  for  himself  and  Mrs  Oldfield,  his  best  play,  the  Careless 
Hushand,  the  most  striking  scene  in  which  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  an  episode  in  tlio  life  of  the  notorious 
JIrs  Brett  (better  known  as  the  Countess  Macclesfield)  to 
whom  the  MS.  had  been  submitted.  In  1711,  with  Collier, 
Wilks,  and  Dogget,  he  became  a  patentee  of  Drury  Laue 
theatre,  where,  in  1712,  Addison's  Caio  was  produced  uudet 
his,  management.  In  1715,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Gibber  adapted  the  Nonjvror  iiom  Molifere's  Tartiiffe  , 
the  play,  a  mere  piice  de  circoiistance,  ran  eighteen  nights, 
and  the  author  received  from  George  I.,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  a  present  of  two  hundred  guineas.  In  1726  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  patentees  against  Sir  Richard  Steele 
(who  had  succeeded  Collier  as  manager  of  Drury  Laue)  be- 
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fore  JeVyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  won  hii  case.  In  1730 
Mrs  Oldfisld  died,  and  her  loss  was  followed  in  1731  by 
thvt  of  Wjlks;  Uibber,  who  hid  been  named  laureate  oq 
the  death  of  Eusden,  sold  his  share  in  the  theatre,  and 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  only  appeared  thereafter  on  rare 
occasions.  In  1742  occurred  the  quarrel  with  Pope,  which 
resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  Theobald  and  the  elevation  of 
Oibbsr  as  the  hero  of  the  Daiiciad.  At  seventy-four  he 
appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  last  time  as  Panulph  in  his 
own  poor  tragedy  of  Papal  Tyranny.  His  conversation  (of 
which  Johnson  said  that  "taking  from  it  aU  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  said,  he  was  a  poor  creature  ")  was  agreeable 
to  the  last,  and  he  died  as  full  of  worldly  honours  as  of 
years. 

Gibber's  reputation  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  acrid 
censure  of  Pope  and  the  rough  scorn  of  Johnson. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ho  was  by  no  means  an 
unamiable  character,  and  that  he  was  deficient  neither  in 
wit,  sense,  tact,  nor  feeliug.  The  little  passages  of  dramatic 
criticism  and  reflection  scattered  through  his  Apology,  while 
they  prove  his  extreme  peispicuity  and  excellence  of  experi- 
ence, are  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and  subtl'o  of  their 
kind  in  the  literature  of  his  time  ;  while  the  fact  that  his 
version  of  Richard  III.  should  have  kept  the  stage  for  a 
century  is  of  itself  no  mean  proof  that  his  scenic  sagacity 
and  instinct  were  remarkable.  As  a  dramatist,  he  has  neither 
the  broad  humour  and  strong  comic  vein  of  Vanbrngh,  nor 
the  fine  English  and  the  masterfulness  of  Congreve,  nor 
the  frolicsome  gaiety  and  airy  fancy  of  Farqujiar.  His 
characters  are  flat;  his  plots  are  neither  natural  nor  well 
conducted;  his  dialogue  is  often  flippant.  He  attempted, 
moreover,  to  extract  a  highly  moral  end  from  his  sympathetic 
studies  of  social  weakness  and  impurity,  and  the  result  (par- 
ticHilarly  in  his  continuation  of  Vanbrugh's  unfinished  Jour- 
ney to  London)  is  not  happy.  His  Odes,  the  subject  of 
several  of  Johnson's  keenest  pleasantries,  are  wretched.  His 
best  work  is  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  a  book  which  the  same 
critic  declared  to  be  a  standing  proof. that  any  man  might  do 
well  who  was  able  and  willing  to  keep  to  his  own  ground. 

See  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  CoUeij  Gibber,  Conudian  (London, 
1822)  ;  Cibber,  DramcUxc  Works  (London,  1777,  6  vols.) ;  BosweU, 
Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  ;  and  Isaac  D'lsraeli,  Q'iA,rrels  of 
Authors. 

CICACOLE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras  and  district  of  Oanjam,  about  68  miles  N.E.  of 
the  town  of  Vi^agapatam,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
NagawalU  or  Naglandi,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
an  irregular  mud-built  place,  but  possesses  several  mosques 
and  bazaars  of  some  importance.  Its  principal  manu- 
factures are  cotton  goods  and  excellent  muslins.  There  is 
a  military  cantonment  a  short  distance  from  the  now 
dismantled  fort,  and  a  small  English  church  occupies  the 
corner  of  the  parade  ground.  A  school  where  English  is 
taught  is  supported  by  the  London  ^Missionary  Society. 
The  town  formerly  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  five 
Northern  Circars.     Its  population  is  about  12,800. 

CICERO,  Miners  Tullitts,  born  at  Arpinum  (Arpino) 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  Volscian  territory,  3d  January 
647  A.TJ.C.,  106  B.C.  His  family  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
his  father,  though  living  in  retirement,  was  intimate  with 
some  of  the  public  men  of  the  day  The  orator  Crassus  took 
an  early  interest  in  the  young  M.  Cicero  and  his  brother 
Quintus,  and  directed  their  education.  As  an  orator,  a 
statesman,  and  a  man  of  letters  Marcus  became  the  most 
ponsummate  specimen  of  the  Roman  character  under  the 
induence  of  Hellenic  culture.  He  was  first  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Greek  poet  Archias,  a  tfeacher  at  Rome, 
with  whom  he  read  the  poets  and  orators  of  Greece,  com- 
posed in  the  Greek  language,  and  also  wrote  Latin  verse. 
This  literary  training  he  combined  with  study  under  the 


two  Scsevolaa,  the  augur  and  the  ponllfex,  ftnd  from  these 
Roman  masters  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  national  law 
aud  ritual.  His  aim  was  to  prepare  himself  by  liberal  as 
well  as  technical  training  for  the  career  of  an  advocate; 
but  the  Roman  institutions  required  him  to  serve  in  the 
field  also,  and  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Sulla  against 
the  Italian  confederates  in  the  year  87.  Returning  to  the 
city  he  betook  himself  once  more  to  the  pursuits  most  con- 
genial to  him,  and  attended  on  the  teaching  of  Philo  the 
chief  of  the  Academics,  of  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  of  Molo 
a  philosopher  of  Rhodes.  Many  teachers  had  been  driven 
at  that  moment  from  the  schools  of  Greece  by  the  invasion 
of  Jlithridates.  Cicero,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  pleaded 
a  civil  cause  in  the  speech  pro  Qaiiictio  (81  B.C.),  and  again 
in  a  crimiual  action  against  Roscius  Amerinus  in  the 
foUowiug  year.  After  these  efforts,  which  brought  him 
some  distinction,  he  suddenly  withdrew  to  Athens,  on  the 
plea  of  weak  health,  but  probably  to  avoid  the  displeasure 
of  the  dictator  Sulla.  Here  he  studied  under  Molo  and 
others,  with  a  special  view  to  the  practice  of  declamation, 
and  the  management  of  his  physical  powers  in  a  profession 
which  made  severe  demands  iipon  them.  He  travelled 
also  through  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  and  stored  up  a 
vast  amount  of  information  iu  a  mind  singularly  acquisitive 
and  endowed  with  extraordinary  facility  of  arrangement 
and  expression,  but  with  compafatively  little  fertility  of 
invention  or  breadth  and  streugth  of  character.  Cieero 
was  from  the  first  an  imitator  and  an  adapter  rather  than 
an  original  thinker.  He  was  throaghout  a  follower  rather 
than  a  leader  in  action  as  well  as  in  speculation.  His 
mental  training  disposed  hiid  specially  to  admire  past  models 
or  cling  to  existing  institutions,  and  he  was  always  too 
easily  subjected  to  the  influence  of  characters  stronger  thafl 
his  own.  His  position,  indeed,  as  a  new  man,  or  a  strug- 
gling candidate  for  political  honours  which  neither  his  birth 
nor  his  means  could  naturally  command,  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  leaders  of  party  ;  but  his 
versatile  talents  soon  rendered  him  a  valuable  adherent, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast, 
amidst  the  deep  corruption  which  pervaded  them,  that  bis 
honest  and  enlightened  patriotism  was  on  the  whole 
appreciated  and  rewarded. 

It  was  from  policy,  but  partly  also  from  his  own  kindly 
feelings,  that  the  young  orator,  on  resuming  his  profession, 
preferred  to  distinguish  himself  in  defence  rather  than  iu 
attack.  This  course  impressed  the  good-natured  public  in  his 
favour.  Moreover,  the  class  from  which  the  judices  were 
taken,  conscious  that  the  position  of  defendants  in  a 
criminal  suit  might  at  any  time  be  its  own,  was  often 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  screening  public  delinquents.  It  may 
be  said  that  even  the  impeachment  of  Verres  was  rather  a 
defence  of  the  injured  Sicilians  than  a  hostile  attack  upon 
an  individual,  who  was  allowed  to  withdraw  quietly  from 
the  city.  Cicero's  triumph  in  this  famous  cans"  (70  b.c.) 
raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  reputation.  He  had  already 
attained  the  quaestorship  (77  B.C.).  Ee  succeeded  to  the 
iedileship  in  69,  and  became  praetor  in  68,  a  year  memor- 
able in  his  career  for  the  passing  of  the  Mauilian  law,  which 
he  warmly  supported,  by  wldch  Pompeius  was  constituted 
commander  against  Mithridates  with  extraordinary  powers, 
in  the  place  of  LucuUus.  Pompeius  was  at  this  period 
accepted  by  the  oligarchy  as  their  leader,  though  not  with- 
out reluctance  and  distrust.  Cicero  gladly  attached  himself 
te  their  cause,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciling the  senate  with  the  knights  by  a  more  liberal  and 
genial  policy.  Meanwhile  he  hoped,  by  favour  of  the 
dominant  party,  to  attain  the  consulship.  He  fouud  him- 
self a  candidate  for  that  magistracy  along  wifth  Catiline, 
a  man  of  ruined  character  and  already  under  suspicion  of 
plotting  against  the  state.     Nevertheless  he  did  not  hesitate 
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to  combine  witli  him  in  his  canvass,  and  to  undertake  his 
defence  ou  a  charge  of  malversation.  Cicero  obtained  the 
consulship ;  Catiline  waa  defeated,  and  thereupon  betook 
himself  to  treasonable  machinations.  It  was  the  business  of 
his  late  ally  to  track  these  intrigues  and  defeat  them.  The 
vigour  and  courage  with  which  Cicero  conducted  himself  at 
this  crisis  wou  for  him  by  popular  acclamation  the  title  of 
"Father  of  his  Country"  (G3  B.C.)  But  the  nobles  ill 
requited  the  service  he  had  done  them.  Thuy  now  felt 
themselves  secure  in  their  ascendency.  They  affronted 
Pompefus,  they  made  light  of  Cicero,  and  allowed  him  to 
be  treated  contumeliously  by  a  tribune,  who,  under  pretence 
that  he  had  condemned  ctiizens  unheard,  foibade  him  to 
make  the  usiial  declaration  of  the  services  he  had  performed 
in  hia  consulship.  _  Cicero,  in  laying  down  his  office,  was 
only  permitted  to  exclaim — "  I  swear  that  I  have  saved  the 
state."  Cajsar,  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  counte- 
nanced this  affrout  ;,  while  Pumpeius,  perhaps  a  little 
jealous  of  the  rising  statesman,  on  his  return  from  the  East 
vouchsafed  him  no  cordial  support.  The  real  weaknesg  of 
his  position  was  made  painfully  manifest  to  him.  He 
would  not  consent,  however,  to  remove  to  a  distance,  and 
declining  to  sue  for  the  govern  ineut  of  a  province,  devoted 
himself  for  a  time  mainly  to  literary  pursuits,  composing 
aniong  other  things  a  poem  on  the  glories  of  his  own  con- 
sulship. -Meanwhile  the  enemies  he  had  made  became 
more  emboldened. ""  Clodiu.<,  a  worthless  demagogue, 
assailed  him  with  a  formal  charge  for  putting  citizens  to 
death  summarily  without  appeal  to  the  pcopla  In  vain 
did  he  assume  the  garb  of  mourning,  and  traverse  the 
streets  as  a  suppUant.  The  magnates  stood  coldly  aloof, 
and  the  factions  arrayed  against  him  did  not  scruple  to 
menace  his  scanty  defenders  witli  violence.  Cicero  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  withdrew  to' Thessa- 
lonica.  Clodins  obtained  a  decree  of  the  people  for  his 
banishment  400  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  destruction  of 
his  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  to  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  temple  of  Liberty  (58  B.C.) 

Pompeius  and  Csesarhad  siiffered  Cicero  to  undergo  this 
humiliation  for  their  own  purposes,  but  they  were  not 
disposed  to  submit  to'the  arrogance  of  the  upstart  Clodius, 
who  was  now  making  himself  generally  obnoxious.  In  the 
following  year  they  let  it  be  understood  that  the  persecu- 
tion should  cease.  The  partizaus  of  Clodius  raised  tumults 
in  the  city,  but  they  were  speedily  put  down,  and  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  exile's  recall  was  carried  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  Cicero  had  betrayed  mnch  weakness  under 
banishment.  The  exultation  mth  which  ho  triumphed  on 
his  return  waa  hardly  more  dignified.  The  senate,  however, 
complimented  him,  by  coming  forth  to  meet  him,  and  the 
state  undertook  the  restoration  of  his  mansion.  Tlio  armed 
opposition  of  Clodius  was  met  by  a  counter  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  Milo,  a  no  less  t\irbulent  instrument  of  the 
oligarchy.  But  Cicero  now  felt  himself  powerless  in  the 
prwence  of  "chiefs  of  armies  and  leaders  of  factions.  Ho 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  Pompeius,  and  devoted  his 
eloquence  to  the  defence  of  his  patronV  crontnrcs,  while  ho 
courted  more  and  more  the  pursuit  of  literature  in  retire- 
ment Tlio  attainment  of  a  seat  in  the  college  of  augurs 
on  the  death  of  Crassus  (53  b.c)  placed  him  in  a  position 
of  dignity  well  suited  to  the  ta-sto  of  a  constitutional 
autiquaiiau.  Bui  Cesar,  though  now  absent  in  Gaul,  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  great  power  in  iho  oMv,  and  Cicsro 
dill  not  fail  to  pay  court  to  him  also,  i.roposii.g  to  celebrate 
his  Britisli  wais  iu  an  ejnc  poem.  The  death  of  Clodius 
(52  B.C'.),  whoso  slayer.  Mil",  he  defended,  relieved  him 
from  the  appreheuiious  he  had  never  yet  shaken  off.  Ho 
accepted.  Ihou^  not  without  reluctance,  the  lot  which 
assigned  him  the  government  of  Cihcia  for  the  year 
folloi/iu"      His  i-onduct  in  this  post  seems  to  ha^e  been 


highly  uientoriond.  He  clieckeil  the  corruption  ot  lib 
officials  while  he  presened  iiis  own  purity,  and  distasteful 
as  warlike  affairs  w£re  to  his  studious  and  quiet  temper, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  leading  his  troops  against  the 
restless  mouutaiueei-s.  His  vanity  induced  him  to  pretend 
to  a  triumph  for  his  success  in  these  trifling  operations ;  but 
in  those  degenerate  days  greater  victories  than  his  would 
have  failed  to  secure  such  an  houoirr,  unless  backed  by  the 
influence  of  the  leaders  of  party,  and  neither  Pom|>eius  uor 
Cicsar  was  disiiosed  to  indulge  hiu 

Thecivil  war  betweeu  these  two  rivals  was  now  imuiineui. 
Cicero  naturally  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  sena 
torial  or  conservative  party,  which  was  blindly  following 
the  lead  of  Pompeius  ;  but  he  was  coldly  received  by  the 
violent  men  who  ruled  it,  to  vtbom  his  old-fashioned  patriot 
ism  was  utterly  distasteful.  Reluctantly  and  with  much 
misgiving  he  quitted  Italy  in  the  train  of  the  senate  and  con 
sented  to  set  up  a  shadow  of  the  commonwealth  on  a  foreign 
shore ;  while  Ciesar  attached  to  himself  in  the  city,  as  die 
tator  and  consul,  both  the  substance  and  the  forms  of  con 
stitutional  power.  After  the  disaster  of  Pharsalia  and  the 
rout  of  the  senatorial  forces,  Cicero  quickly  threw  aside  hib 
arms  and  returued  to  Italy,  where  Ctesar  had  left  Antonios 
in  command.  He  was  soon  relieved  from  apprehensions 
for  his  own  safety  by  kind  assurances  from  the  victor,  and 
while  CsBsar  was  occupied  iu  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  he 
withdrew  altogether  from  public  life.  With  his  wife  Terentia 
he  had  never  lived  happily.;  but  he  now  took  the  step  of 
repudiating  her,  which  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times 
caused  no  unfavourable  remark,  nor  was  it  made  matter  of 
reflection  upon  him  that  he  sti-aightway  married  again  hi<) 
own  ward  Publilia,  wealthy  as  well  as  beautifuL  Theyoung 
bride  seems,  however,  to  have  contributed  nothing  to  hii 
domestic  happiness,  and  her,  too,  he  soon  repudiated  for 
the  satisfaction  she  had  seemed  to  evince  at  the  death  of 
his  much-loved  daughter  Tullia,  During  this  period, 
however,  he  abstained  from  making  advances  to  Cssar,  and 
did  himself  honour  by  composing  a  panegyric  upon  Cato. 
to  which  Caesar  condescended  to  make  an  ill-tempered  reply 
But  the  conqueror's  clemency  to  Maicellus  at  la^t  won  his' 
heart,  and  now,  after  the  death  of  Pompeius,  Cato,  and 
Scipio,  with  all  the  other  chiefs  of  his  party,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  declaring  warmly  in  favour  of  the  new  ruler. 
Cajsar  felt  the  compliment,  and  repaid  it  by  sparing  at  his 
instance  the  life  of  Ligarins.  The  conduct  of  Cicero  at  this 
critical  moment  was  undoubtedly  the  most  truly  polilia 
Other  republicans,  such  an  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had 
espoused  the  senatorial  cause  with  feverish  zeal  or  angry  fac- 
tiousness, did  not  scruple  to  give  their  actual  supp'-rt  to 
the  new  government,  and  to  accept  office  under  it,  while  they 
secretly  chafed  against  it  and  throw  themselves  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  their  master.  The  difference 
betweeu  their  spirit  and  that  of  Cicero  is  marked  by  the  fact 
that  in  a  plot  which  numbered,  it  was  said,  as  .many  a.- 
eighty  men  of  public  note,  Cicero  himself  was  not  included 
The  covert  a.'-sas.sius  dared  not  consult  with  men  of  true 
honour.  AVhcn  the  deed  was  done,  indeed,  Cicero  might 
fairly  take  part  with  its  per|>etnitors  in  the  name  of  the 
free  state  which  in  his  sanguine  view  might  still  ho 
restored.  When,  however,  the  hberators,  as  they  called 
themRclvcs,  repaired  to  the  provinces  to  strengthen'their  party 
against  the  Ciessarians,  Cicero  dt^clined  to  undertake  activu 
service.  Ho  remained  in  Italy,  and  employed  himself  in 
guiding,  as  he  thought,  the  conduct  of  the  young  Octavius, 
the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  dictator.  This  crafty  dissembler 
promised  well,  and  Cicero  expected  to  bo  able  to  use  him 
as  A  convenient  opponent  to  Antourus.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Tetc-niu  statesman  was  himself  plajing  a  part, 
ond  dis-sembling  with  the  youth  whom  ho  meant  eventually 
to  get  rid  of.     It  was  a  game  ou  both  sides,  and  Octaviui 
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won  it.  He  looked  on  with  satisfaction  while  Cicero 
excited  the  passions  of  the  citizens  against  Antoiiius  in  the 
series  of  orations  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippics, 
while  he  armed  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pausa  to  overthrow 
him.  The  orator,  now  advanced  in  years,  showed  at  this 
crisis  all  the  vigour  with  which  he  had  encountered  Catiline 
twenty  years  earlier.  To  him  the  people  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  city,  and  while  all  the  forces  of  the 
republic  were  concentrated  under  various  leaders  on  the 
Cisalpine,  he  might  fancy  himself  for  a  moment  the  real 
controller  of  affaii-s.  But  after  the  deaths  of  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  in  the  hattles  before  Mutina,  and  the  discnnititure  of 
the  republicans  under  Decimus  Brutus,  Octavius,  Auto- 
nins,  and  Lepidus  formed  a  compact,  and  assumed  to  be 
a  triumvirate,  or  a  board  of  three  special  officers  for  the 
regulation  of  the  commonwealth.  Their  arrival  at  Rome 
was  followed  by  bloody  proscriptions  of  their  public  and 
private  enemies.  Autonius  demanded  the  head  of  Cicero, 
and  Octavius  yielded  it.  The  orator  fled,  together  with  his 
brother,  but  he  could  not  endure  to  abandon  Italy,  and 
after  some  weeks'  delay,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  pur- 
suit was  not  keen,  lie  was  overtaken  at  the  door  of  his 
Formian  villa  and  his  throat  cut  by  the  bravo  Popilius. 
Hia  head  and  hands  were  cut  off  and  sent  to  Rome,  where 
Antonius  caused  them  to  be  affixed  to  the  rostra,  and 
Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius  and  the  wife  of  Autonius, 
pierced  with  her  needle  the  tongue  which  had  declaimed 
against  both  her  husbands.  Cicero  perished  at  the  close 
of  the  year  43,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Octavius,  in 
his  later  years,  as  the  Emperor  Augustus,  could  coolly  say 
of  the  great  statesman  aud  patriot  to  whose  murder  he 
had  consented,  "  He  was  a  good  citizen,  who  really  loved 
his  country."  The  saying  was  indeed  well  deserved,  but 
it  should  have  come  from  purer  lips. 

Cicero  w^as  indeed  not  only  a  good  citizen,  but  a  good 
man ;  he  loved  not  his  country  only  but  mankind  in 
general  ;  he  loved  them  not  merely  from  a  kindly  nature, 
but  from  reflection  aud  self-discipline.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  Tiighest  culture  of  the  ancient  world  both  moral  and 
intellectual  he  must'  ever  stand  pre-eminent.  He  was  a 
wiser  if  not  a  more  sincere  patriot  than  Cato  ;  his  private 
virtues  were  subjected  to  a  severer  test  than  those  of  M. 
Anrelius.  His  inteUectualsuperiority  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  important  place  he  attained,  in  the  face  of  many 
disadvantages,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  But  a  large 
portion  of  his  multifarious  writings  still  remains,  and 
constitutes  an  enduring  monument  to  his  fame,  which  has 
teen  recognized  through  all  ages.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
works  may  be  conveniently  classed  as  (1)  political,  (2) 
philosophical,  (3)  personal.  The  first  division  comprises 
a  collection  of  fifty-six  speeches  professing  to  have  been 
delivered  in  the  forum  or  the  curia,  though  some  of  them 
certainly,  as  for  instance  that  for  Milo  aud  the  greater 
number  of  the  Philippics,  were  written  for  publication  but 
not  actually  delivered.  The  genuineness  of  that  for 
Marcellus,  and  of  the  fonr  which  refer  to  the  oratoi-'s  return 
from  exile,  has  been  much  questioned.  Besides  the 
speeches  themselves,  Cicero  produced  several  treatises  on 
the  subject  of  oratory,  which  as  part  of  the  Roman  training 
for  public  life  may  be  regarded  as  political.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  -The  de  Oralore,  the  Orator,  and  the  Brutus. 
The  origin  of  the  strictly  technical  treatises  de  Inventione 
and  Rhetorkorum  is  ihvolved  in  much  perplexity.  To  this 
division  belong  still  more  strictly  the  important  works 
de  Legihiis  and  de  Jtepublict,  which  coutaiu  valuable 
references  to  the  events  of  early  Roman  history.  To  our 
second  division  belong  the  famous  treatises  on  philosophy, 
from  which  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
systems  which  succeeded  to  the  schools  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  in  which  it  became  the  fashion  to  affect  an 


interest  at  Rome.  Of  these  the  AaiJeniiea,  the  Tiisctdaiice, 
the  de  Fliiibvs,  and  others  which  have  been  lost  were 
devoted  to  speculative  questions  ;  the  de  Dininatione  and 
de  iVat-iira  Deoriim  refer  more  strictly  to  theological  tradi- 
tions ;  while  the  book  de  OJi''iis  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
moral  obligations.  The  smaller  works,  de  Senectute,  de 
Amicilia,  de  Coiisolalione,  and  probably  the  lost  essay  de 
Gloria,  may  also  be  ranged  more  or  less  definitely  under 
the  head  of  practical  philosophy.  The  third  division 
embraces  Cicero's  letters  in  two  series,  the  one  those  to  his 
friend  Atticus,  the  other  {ad  familiUrM)  to  his  correspon- 
dents generally.  To  these  may  be  added  a  collection  of 
letters  addressed  to  his  brother  Quintus.  These  together 
give  an  account  of  the  writer's,  life  almost  from  day  to  day  : 
they  are  the  most  valuable  of  his  works  for  the  historic;il 
information  they  afford  us,  as  well  as  for  the  insight  they 
give  us  into  the  character  not  of  the  writer  only  but  of 
many  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  day.  In  both  these 
respects  they  stand  unique  among  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  few  men  of  historical  note  even  in  recent  times  have 
been  so  fuDy  presented  to  us  in  their  correspondence  as 
Cicero,  whose  life  acquires  thereby  its  transcendent  interest 
for  all  students  of  human  nature.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  great  pbilosopher  and  orator  amused  himself  further 
wit'h  more  than  one  ambitious  flight  in  poetry.  His  versen 
on  his  consulship  attracted  some  attention  from  his  country- 
men, and  a  specimen  of  them  has  come  down  to  us.  He  mrvde 
also  a  Latin  translation  of  the  astronomical  poem  of  Aratjs, 
and  proposed  at  least,  'as  has  been  above  mentioned,  to 
execute  an  epic  on  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Caesar. 

The  latest  critical  and  complete  edition  of  Cicero's  works  is  tliat 
of  J.CasparOrellius,  printed  at  Zurich  (1826-1838).  The  text,  accom- 
panied by  a  full  apparatus  of  various  readings,  is  followed  by  a 
collection  of  the  ancient -scholiasts,  an  elaborate  Onomasticon,  and 
other  valuable  supplements.  This  edition  is  comprised  in  eight, 
but  may  be  more  conveniently  bound  in  twelve  large  octavo 
volumes.  (C.  M.) 

CICOGNARA,  LeoPOLDO,  Count  (1767-1834),  archs- 
ologist  and  writer  on  art,  was  a  native  of  Ferrara.  At 
an  early  age  he  evinced  strong  predilections  for  the  sub- 
jects ou  which  he  was  to  become  so  high  an  authority. 
Mathematical  and  physical  science  diverted  him  a  while  ; 
but  his  bent  was  decided,  and  not  even  the  notice  of  such 
men  as  Spallanzani  and  Scarpa  could  make  a  savant  of 
him.  A  residence  of  some  years  at  Rome,  devoted  to  paint- 
ing and  the  study  of  the  antiquities  and  galleries  of  the 
Eternal  City,  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  by  the  publication,  at  Palermo,  of  his  first  work,  a  poem 
of  no  merit.  The  island  explored,  he  betook  himself  to 
Florence,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  acquiring  a  complete 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  these  and  other  cities  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  archaeologist  and  connoisseur.  In  1795 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Modona,  and  was  for  twelve  years 
engaged  in  politics,  becoming  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body,  a  councillor  of  state,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  at  Turin.  Kapoleon  decorated  him 
with  the  Iron  Crown  ;  and  in  1808  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  a  post  in  which 
he  did  good  work  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1 808  appeared 
his  treatise  Del  Bella  liagionamenti,  dedicated  in  glowing 
terms  to  Napoleon.  This  was  followed  (1813-1818)  by 
his  magnnm  opus,  the  Storia  della  ScuUnra  dal  suo  Bisor- 
gimento  hi  Italia  al  Secolo  di  Na}x>leoiie,  in  the  composition 
of  which  he  had  been  encouraged  and  advised  by  Giordano 
and  Schlegel,  while  the  great  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated had  assistwl  the  publication  pecuniarily, — an  example 
which  the  Bourbons  did  not  follow.  This  book,  designed 
to  complete  the  works  of  Winckelmann  and  D'Agincourt, 
was  the  result  of  many  years  of  meditation  and  comparison  ; 
it  is  illustrated  v.'ith  180  plates  in  outlines,  and  if  imperfect, 
is  yet  of  great  value.     In  1814,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleou» 
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Cioognara  waa  patronized  by  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  aud' pub- 
lished (1815-1820),  under  .the  auspices  of  that  sovereign, 
his  ^V<i/ic/i<  pill  cospicue  di'Veiirzia,  tjvo  superb  folios, 
cimtAining  some  150  pkt«it.  Charged  by  the  Ycnetiaos 
with  the  presentation  of  their  gifts  to  the  Kmprcss  Caroline 
at  .Vienna,  Cicognara  added  to -the  offering  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  objects  it  comprised  ;  this  book,  Omar/gio 
(telle  Provincie  Taiete  alia  Mnesth  di  Carutiua  Augusta, 
printed  for  private  circulation  at  the  author's  own  exi)en8e, 
has  since  become  of  great  value  to  the  hiblio|)hilist.  Re- 
duced to  poverty  by  these  splendid  editorial  speculations, 
Cicognara  contrived  to  alienate  the  imperial  favour  by  his 
political  opinions..  lie  left  Venice  for  Kome  ;  his  library 
was  sent  to  market ;  and  in  1&21  he  published  at  Pisa  a 
eatalojue  raisonne,  rich  in  bibliographical  lore,  of  this  fine 
collection,  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  loving  labour,  which 
in  1824  was  purcliased  en  blue  by  Pope  Leo  XII.,  and 
added  .to  the  Vatican  library.  The.  other  works  otCicognara 
are — the  Memorie  Storiclu  d^  Litlefali  ed  Artitti  Frrraresi, 
ISll ;  the  Vile  rfe'  piU  insigni  Piilori  e  Scidlori  Fenaveai, 
MB.;  the  Jfemoiie  spettdnti  alia  Sloria  delta  Calcor/rafia, 
1831;'aiid  a  large  n'iimber  of  di.saorl.. lions  on  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  and  •  otlier  kindred  subjects.  (See 
Papnli,  in  No.  11  of  th^  Exile,  n.-[>v'\u\.  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Italian  refugees). 

Cicoguara'sreputation  is  principally  founded  on  hisStona, 
della  Scultiira.  This  is  a  valuable  boo'k,  but  it  is  disfigured 
and  weakened  by  the  enthusiasm  that  led  the  author^  to 
eacnnce  almost  all  the  lights  of  modetn  sculpture  to  the 
reputation  of  hw  friend  CanoVa,  to  whom  the  seventh  part 
of  the  book  La  devoted.  His  work  as  .president  of  the 
A.cadciny  at  Venice  was  also  exoelleut ;  to  him  are  attri- 
buted the  increase  in  number  of  the  professors  the  iraprove- 
inentin  the  courses  of  study,  the  institution  of  prizes, and  the 
foondatiou  of  a  gallery  for  the  reception  of  Venetian  picture- 
OID,  TuK, -KoDKiGO  Diaz  dk  Bivab,  the  favourite 
iiero  of  Spain,  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in  her  litera- 
ture, bail  a  name  so  obscured  by  m^th  md  fable  as  scarcely 
to  belong  to  history.  So  extravagant  are  the  deeds  as- 
cribed to  him,  and  so  marvellous  the  attributes  with  which 
he  baa  been  clothed  by  the  fond  idolatry  of  his  country- 
men, that  by  some  he  has  been  classed  with  the  Amadises 
nnd  the  Orlandos  whoso  exploits  he  emulated.  ThoJcsuit 
Masdeu  stoufly  denies  that  hehad  any-real  existence,  and 
this  heresy  hiis  not  wanted  followers  even  in  Spain.  The 
I  ruth  of  the  matter,  however,-  has  been  expressed  by  Cer- 
vantes, through  the  mouth  Of .  the  Canon  in  Don  Quixote: 
"  There  is  no  doubt  there  was  such  a  man  as  the  Cid,  but 
mucli  doubt  whether  he  achieved  what  is  attributed  to 
him.-"  The  recent  researches  of  Professor  Dozy,  of  Ley- 
den;  have  amply  toafirmed  this  opinion.  There  is  a  Cid 
of  history  and  a  Cid  of  romance,  differing  very  materially 
in  character,  but  each  filling  a  large  space  in  the  annals  of 
Ills  country,  and  exerting  a  singnlar  influence  in  the.  de 
vclopmont  of  the  national  genius. 

The  Cid  of  history,  though  falling  short  of  the  poetical 
ideal  which  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  has' for  700 
years  cherialied,  is  still  the  foremost  man  of  the  bcroical 
period  of  Spain — the  greatest  warrior  protluccd  out  of  the 
long  struggle  between  Christian  and  Moslem,  and  the  per- 
fect typo  o'f  the  SpanLsh  Goth  of  the  12th  century,  llod- 
ri^o  Diaz,  called  de  Bivar,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
belter  known  by  .the  title  given  hiju  by  the  Arabs  as  the  Cid 
[El  Seid,  the  lord),  and  Kl  Campeador,  the  championywr 
excellence,  was  of  a  nublo  family,  one  of  whoso  mcnibero  ina 
former  generation  had  hoop  elected  judgo'tif  CastOo.  The 
dit<3  of  his  birth  cannot  bo  fixed  with  any -certainty,  but  it 
was  probably  botweea  1030-and  1040.  As  Kodrigo  Diaz 
de  Bivar  he  is  first  mentioned  m  a  ohai-t«r  of  Vcrnando  I. 
of  ths  /car  106-1.     The  legends  which  speak  of  the  CiJ  as 


accompanying  this  monarch  in  his  exi>edilion8  to  France 
and  Italy  must  be  rejected-  as  purely  apocryphal  Fer- 
nando,'a  great  and  wise  prince  under -w-hom  the  tide  of 
Moslem  conquest  was  -fiist  effectually  stemmed,  on  his 
deathbed,  in  1065,  divided  his  territories  among  his  five 
children.  Castile- vas  left  to  his  eldest  eon  Sancho,  Leon 
to  Alph<jns6,  Galicia  to  Garcia,  Zamoi-a  and  Toro  to  his 
two  daughters  Uiraca  aad  Elvira.  The  extinction  of  the 
Western  Caliphate  and  the  dispersion  of  the  once  noble 
heritage- of  the  Omniiades  into  numerous  petty  independent 
states,  had  taken  place  some  thirty  years  previously,  so 
that  Castiliaii  and  Moslem  were  once  again  upon  equal 
terms,  the  coUutry  being  alinoat  equally  divided  between 
them.  On  both  sides  was  civil  war,  urged  as  fiercely  aa 
that  against  the  common  enemy,  in  which  the  parties 
sought  allies  indi.-tcrimiuately  among  Christians  and  Ma- 
hometans. No  condition  of  affairs  could  be  more  favouf- 
ble  to  the  genius  of  the  Cid.  He  rose  to  great  distiuc- 
ation  in  the  war  between  Saiicho  of  CaStile  and,  Saiieho 
of  Navarre,  in  which  he  wqu  his  name  of  Campendoi;  by 
sliiying  the  enemy's  champion  in  siugle . combat.  In  the 
quarrel  between  Saiicho  and  his  brother  Alphonso,  Rodrigo 
Diaz  espyu.oed  the  cause  of  the  former,  and.it  w-as  he  who 
.suggested  Uie  perfidious  stratagem  by  which  Sancho 
eventually  obtained  the  victory-  and  possession  of  Leou. 
Sancho  having  been  slain  in  1072,  while  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Zamora,  Alphonso  was  taken  from  his. prison  and 
raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  passages  in  the  Cid's  legeiidary  history  is  that  whereiu 
he  is  represented  as  forcing  the  new  liing  to  swear  that  he 
had  no  part  in  his  brother'.s-  death  ;  but  there  was  cause 
enough  without  this  for  Alphonso's  animosity  against  the 
man  who  had  helped  to  de.si)oil  him  of  his  patrimony  For 
a  time  the  Cid,  already  renowned  throughout  Spain  for  bis 
prowess  in  war,  was  even  advanced  by  the  king's  favour 
and  entrusted^  with  high  commissions  of  state.  In  1074 
the  Cid  was  wedded  to  Ximena,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
P  viedo,  and  granddaughter,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  Alphonso 
V.  The  original  deed  of  the  niarriago-coutract  is  still 
extant.  Some*  time  afterwards  the  Cid  was  sent  on  An  eni- 
bissy  to  collect  tribute  from  Motamid,  the  king"of  Seville, 
whom  he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  Abdallah,  the  king 
of  Granada.  Oh  Abdallah's  side  were  many 'Gastilian 
knights,  among  themCoont  Garcia  Ordonez,  a  pnuce  of 
the  blood,  whom  the  Cid  endeavoured  vainly  to  persuade 
6(  the  disloyalty  of  bpposing  tlicir  master's  ally.  In  the 
batllo  which  ensued  under  the  walls. of  Senile,  Abdalloli 
nnd  his  auxiliaries  were  -routed'  with  great  slaughter,  tlid 
Cid  returning  to  Burgos  vyith  many  prisoners  and  a  rioJi 
booty.  There  fresh  proofs  of  his  prowess  only  served  to 
kindle  against  him  the  rancour  of  his  eilemies  and  tlie 
jealousy  of  the  king  Garcia  Ordonez  accused  him  to  Af- 
phonso  of  keeping  back  part  of  the  tribute  received  from 
Seville,  and  the  king  took  advantage  of  the  Cid'a  abeenco 
oh' a  raid  against  the  Moors  to  banish  him  from  Castilo. 
Henceforth  Rodrigo  Diaz  began  to  live  that  heroic-pica- 
resque life  whic)<  has  mode  him  famous,  sometimes  fighting 
under  the  Christian. banner,  sometimes  under  Moonsh,  bnt 
always  for  his  own  hand.  At  the  bead  of  a  band  of  300 
free  lajicos  be  offered  bis  scrnces  first  to  the  count  of 
Barcelona  ;  then,  failing  him,  to  Moctadir,  the  Arab  kiiig 
of  Saragossa,  of  the  race  of  the  Bcni  Houd.  Under 
Moctadir,  and  his  successors  Montamin  and  Mostain,  tlia 
Cid  reniRined  for  nearly  ci»;ht  years,  fighting  their  battles 
against  Mahometan  and  (Miristiati,  when  not  engaged 
upon  his  own/  and  being  admitted  olmost  to  a  share  of 
their  royal  authority.  He  made  morft  tlian  onr  attempt  to 
bo  reconciled  with  Alphonso,  but  his  overtures  being  re- 
jected ho  turned  his  arms  acain-st  the  enemies  of  the  Beni 
Houd,  extending  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the 
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Christian  Btatea  of  Aragon  and  Barcelona,  and  harrying 
even  the  border  lands  cf  CaatJe.  Among  the  enterprizea 
of  the  Cid  t'ue  most  famous  was  that  against  Valencia, 
then  the  richest  and  m'Dst  flourishing  city  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  ao  object  of  cupidity  to  boih  Christian  and  Moslem. 
The  Cid  appeared  before  the  place  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  7000  men,  for  the  greater  part  Mahometans.  In  vain  did 
the  Valenciaus  implore  succour  from  the  emir  of  Cordova, 
aud  from  their  co-religionists  in  other  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula. In  defiance  of  an  army  which  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  beleaguered  city  under  Yussuf  the  Almoravida,  the 
Cid  took  Valencia  after  a  siege  of  nine  mouths,  on  the 
15th  of  June  1034 — the  richest  prize  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  recovered  from  the  Moors.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  surrender  were  all  violated — the  cadi  Ibn 
Djahhaff  burnt  alive,  a  vast  number  of  the  citizens  who  had 
escaped  death  by  famine  slaughtered,  and  the  possessions 
divided  among  the  Campeador's  companions.  In  other 
respects  the  Cid  appears  to  have  used  his  victory  mildly, 
ruling  his  kingdom,  which  now  embraced  nearly  the  whole 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  for  four  years  with  vigour  and 
justice.  At  length  the  Almoravides,  whom  he  had  several 
times  beateji,  marched  against  him  in  great  force,  inflict- 
ing a  crushing  defeat  at  Cuen9a  upon  the  Cid's  army, 
under  his  favourils  lieutenant,  Alvar  Fanez.  The  blbw 
was  a  fatal  one  to  the  aged  and  war-worn  Campeador,  who 
died  of  anger  and  grief  in  July  1099.  His  widow  main- 
tained Valencia  for  three  years  longer  against  the  Moors, 
but  was  at  last  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  taking  with 
her  the  body  of  the  Cid  to  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
San  Pedro  at  Cardefia,  in-  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgos. 
Here,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  chapel,  surrounded  by  his 
chief  companions  in  arms,  by  Alvar  Fahez  Minaya,  Pero 
BermUdez,  Martin  Antolinez,  and  Pelaez  the  Asturian, 
)est,  after  frequent  disturbances  from  friend  and  foe, 
Jie  bones  of  the  mighty  warrior,  the  truest  of'Spanish 
heroes,  the  embodiment  of -all  the  national  virtues  and 
most  of  the  national  vices.  Philip  II.  tried  to  get  him 
canonized,  but  Rome  objected,  and  not  without  reason. 
Whatever  were  his  qualities  as  a  fighter,  the  Cid  was  but 
indififerent  material  out  of  which  to  make  a  saint, — a  man. 
who  battled  against  Christian  and  against  Moslem  with 
equal  zeal,  who  burnt  churches  and  mosques  with  equal 
zest,  who  ravaged,  plundered,  and  slew  as  much  for  a 
livelihood  as  for  any.  patriotic  or  religious  purpose,  and  was 
in  truth  almost  as  much  of  a  Mussulman  as  a  Christian  in 
his  habits  and  his  character.  His  true  place  in  history 
is  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  yuei-rilleros — the  perfect  type 
of  that  sort  of  warrior  in  which,  from  the  days  of  Sertorius 
to  those  of  El  Enipecinado,  the  soil  of  Spain  has  been 
most  productive. 

The  Cid  of  romance,  the  Cid  of  a  thousand  battles, 
legends,  and  dramas,  the  Cid  as  apotheosized  in  literature, 
the  Cid  invoked  by  good  Spaniards  in  every  national 
crisis,  whose  name  is  a  perpetual  and  ever-present  inspira- 
tion to  Spanish  patriotism,  is  a  very  diiferent  character  from 
the  historical  Rodrigo  Diaz — the  freebooter,  the  rebel,  the 
consorter  with  the  infidels  and  the  enemies  of  Spain.  He 
is  the  Perfect  Oue,  the  Born  in  a  Happy  Hour,  "  My  Cid." 
the  invincible,  the  magnanimous,  the  all-powerful.  He  is 
the  type  of  knightly  virtue,  the  mirror  of  patriotic  duty,  the 
flower  of  all  Christian  grace.  He  is  Roland  and  Bayard 
iu  one.  In  the  popular  literature  of  Spain  he  holds  a 
place  such  m  has  no  parallel  in  other  countries.  From  an 
almost  coutemporary  period  he  has  been  the  subject  of 
song  ;  and  he  who  was  chanted  by  wandering  minstrels 
in  the  12th  century  has  survived  to  be  hymned  in  revo- 
lutionary odes  of  the  19th.  In  a  barbarous  Latin  poem, 
written  in  celebration  of  the  conquest  of  Almena  by  Al- 
phonso  VII.  iu  the  year  1 147,  we  have  the  bard  testifving 


to  the  Bupercmiueuce  of  the  Cid  among   his   country's 

heroes  : — 

■•  Ipse  Eoilcricua  ilio  Cid  semper  vocatue, 

De  quo  cantatur  qnod  ab  hostibus  baud  superatus, 
Qui  douiuit  lIauro3,  comites  domuit  qiioque  nostroa." 

Within  a  hundred  years  of  his  death  the  Cid  had  become 
the  centre  of  a  whole  system  of  myths.  The  Poema  del 
Cirf,  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  has 
scarcely  any  trace  of  a  historical  character.  Already  the 
Cid  had  reached  his  apotheosis,  and  Castilian  loyalty  could 
not  consent  to  degrade  him  when  banished  by  his  sove- 
reign : — 

■  ■  Oios,  que  buen  vassalo  si  oviese  buen  sefior !  " 

cry  the  weeping  citizens  of  Burgos,  as  they  speed  the  exile 
on  his  way. 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid  is  but  a  fragment  of^  3744  lines, 
written  in  a  barbarous  style,  in  rugged  assonant  rhymes,  and 
a  rude  Alexandrine  measure,  but  it  glows  with  the  pure  fire 
of  poetry,  and  is  full  of  a  noble  simplicity  and  a  true  epical 
grandeur,  invaluable  as  a  living  picture  of  the  ag&  The 
ballads  relating  to  the  Cid,  of  which  nearly  two  hundred 
are  eitant,  are  greatly  inferior  in  merit,  though  some  of 
thein  are  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  in  this 
kind.  Duran  believes  the  greater  part  of  them  to  have 
been  written  in  the  ICth  century.  A  few  betray,  not 
more  by  the  antiquity  of  their  language  than  by  their 
natural  and  simple  tone,  traces  of  an  earlier  age  and  a  freer 
national  life.  They  all  take  great  liberties  with  history, 
thus  belying  the  opinion  of  Sancho  Panza  that  "  the 
ballads  are  too  old  to  tell  lies."  Such  of  them  as  are  not 
genuine  relics  'f  the  12th  century  are  either  poetical 
versions  of  the  leading  episodes  in  the  hero's  life  as  con- 
tained in  the  Chronicle,  that  Ckronide  itself  having  been 
doubtless  composed  out  of  still  earlier  legends  as  sung  by 
ILe  wandering  jK^/arra,  or  pure  inventions  of  a  later  time, 
owing  their  inspiration  to  the  romances  of  chivalry.  In 
these  last  the  baUad-mougers,  not  to  let  their  native  hero 
be  outdone  by  the  Amadises,  the  Esplaudiaus,  and  the  Felix- 
martes,  engage  him  iu  the  most  extravagant  adventures — 
making  war  upon  the  king  of  France  and  upon  tlie 
emperor,  receiving  embassies  from  the  Soldan  of  Persia, 
bearding  the  Pope  at  Rome,  aud  performing  Mher  feats  not 
mentioned  even  iu  the  Poem  or  the  Chronicle.  The  last 
and  the  worst  of  the  Cid  ballads  are  those  which  betray 
by  their  frigid  conceits  and  feeble  mimicry  of  the  antique 
the  false  taste  and  essentially  unheroic  spirit  of  the  age  of 
Philip  IL  As  for  the  innumerable  other  poems,  dramas, 
and  tales  which  have  been  founded  on  the  legend  of  the 
Cid,  from  the  days  of  Guillen  de  Castro  and  Diamante  to 
those  of  Quiiitana  and  Trueba,  they  serve  merely  to  prove 
the  abiding  popularity  of  the  national  liero  in  his  native 
laud. 

The  chief  eourcea  from  wliich  the  story  of  the  Cid  is  to  be 
gathered  are,  first,  the  Latin  chronicle  discovered  by  Risco  in  thi 
couveut  of  Sau  Isidro  at  Leon,  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  havt 
beeu  written  before  1258  ;  the  Cronica  General.,  composed  by  Ai- 
phonso  X.  iu  the  eecoud  half  of  the  13th  century,  partly  (so  far  aa 
relates  to  the  Cid)  from  the  above,  partly  from  contemporary 
Arabic  histories,  and  partly  from  tradition*;  the  Cronica  del  Cid, 
first  jiublished  in  1612.  by  Juan  de  Velorado,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  San  Pedro  at  CardeBa.  which  is  a  compilation  from  the  last, 
interlai-ded  with  new  fictions  due  to  the  piety  of  the  compiler  ; 
lastly,  various  Arabic  mauuscripts.  soiue  of  conteniporary  date, 
which  are  examined  and  theii-  claims  weighed  in  the  kecond  volume 
of  Frofesdor  Dozy's  Historie  de  la  HHerature  de  CEspagne  au  jnoyen 
Hi/e.  Huber.  MuUer,  and  Ferdiuaud  Wolf  are  among  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Cid.  M.  Damas 
Hinard  has  jiublished  the  poeiu,  .with  a  literal  French  translation 
and  notes,  and  John  Hookham  Frere  has  rendered  it  into  English 
with  extraordiuary  spirit  and  fidelity.  The  largest  collection  of 
the  Cid  ballads  is  that  of  Duran.  in  the  Momnnccro  Oeneral,  in 
two  volumes,  forming  part  of  Rivadeneyra^s  Biilioteca  de^Autorta 
EipniloUt.  (H.  E.  W.) 
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CIDER,  an  alcoholic  beverage  obtained  by  the  ferment- 
ation of  the  juice  of  apples.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  cultivators  of  the  fruit,  and  it  liaa  been 
conducted  from  very  remote  times  in  Herefoid,  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Devonshire  in  England,  and  in 
Normandy  in  France.  Cider  is  also  largely  preiiared  and 
consumed  in  Upper  Austria,  yVurtemberg,  in  thu  districts 
of  the  Maine  and  the  Moselle;  and  in  Holland;  and  it 
is  besides  a  common  beverage  in  tlie  New  luiglaiid  and 
Western  States  of  America.  In  the  Bouth-weslof  England 
the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  apple  cultivated  for  cider- 
making  are  the  Royal  Wilding,  tha  Foxwhelp,  White 
Normandy  Beech,  Yellow  Styre,  Handsome  Maiidy,  and 
Skyrme's  Kernel  For  a  superior  quality  of  cider  the  large 
well  matured  apples  of  s&veral  varieties  are  sejected,  and 
are  ground  up  to  a  fine  pulp  either  in  an  old-fashioned  cider 
mill,  or  in  one  of  several  newer  machines  which  have  been 
introduced  for  pulping  the  fruit.  The  old  form  of  mill 
consists  of  a  circular  trough  around  which  a  hugo  heavy 
etone.  wheel  or  runner,  weighing  about  a  ton,  is  drawn  by 
a  horse.  Jnto'the  trough  a  charge  of  apples,  to  the  amount 
of  from  8'to  10  bushels,  is  thrown,  Und  the  mill  is  kept  in 
motion  till  the  whole  mass  is  reduced  to  a  fine  uniform  pulp, 
which  is  technically  called  "  the  cheese  "  The  old  fashioned 
mills  are  now  generally  superseded  by  modern  inventions, 
of  which  Coleman's  cider  press  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
It  consists. of  two  pairs  of  rollers  mounted  in  a  strong 
wooden  frame.  The  first  and  upper  pair  are  of  hard  wood, 
studded  with  iron  teeth  or  knives,  sot  iminodiatily  under 
a  hopper  into  which  the  fruit  is  fed.  In  passing  between 
the  first  pair  the  fruit  is  sliced  into  irtuall  pieces  which  fall 
between  the  second  pair  of  rollers,  pkced  rmmcdiatcly 
below.  These  consist  of  heavy  cylinders  of  stone  set  quite 
close  so  that  the  opposing  surfaces  -press  against  each  other, 
and  the  sliced  apples  in  passing  between  them  are  bruised 
to  a  finb  jjulp  which  is  received  into  a  trough  placed  directly 
under.  The  pulp  or  cheese  is,  or  ought  to  be,  laid  aside 
for  at  least  a  night  to  allftw  fermentation  to  sot  in  before 
the  juice  is  expfessed.  By  this  mcaDS  the  aromatic  oil 
contained  in  the  seeds  ip  cxtracteil,  communicating  its 
aroma  tp  the  mass,  and  a  richer,  fuller-flavoured  beverage 
is  the  result.  The  cheese  is  placed  in  hair-cloths  in  a  strong 
framed  box' for  expressing  the  juice,  an  operation  which 
must  be  gently  and  carefully  perforiued,  so  that  the  liquid 
may  be  obtained  as  pure  aud  clear  as  possible.  The  juice 
ought  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  from  107  to  1  08,  and 
should  contain  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  OG  to  0  7 
per  cent,  of  malic  acid.  The  liquor  is  strained  and  pbccd 
for  fermenting  either  in  large  vats  or  in  separate  casks.  In 
the  fermentation  which  ensues  an  abundant  sediment  is 
thrown  to  the  bottom  and  a  scum  rises  to  the  surface.  In 
a  week  or  ten  days  this  action  should  leave  the  liquid  clear 
and  bright  if  the  fertaentation  has  continued  steady  and 
moderate..  The  liquid  is  then  racked  off  into  casks,  as  free 
bs  possible  from  scum  add  sediinont,  aud  excluded  from 
atmospheric  influence  to  stop  the  further  action  of  the  fcr- 
mcnt  If  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  spring  it- is 
found  to  be  still  clear,. nothing  further  is  required  except 
to  cask  it  up  for  the-  market;  but  should  it  have  1)0001116 
thick  and  ropy  it  iliustbo  "incd"  eithei"  by  means  of  is- 
inglass or  with  stewed  and  mashed  apples.  It  is  frtquently 
fouild  necessary,  in  order  eflectually  to  stop  fcrmoLtation, 
to  expose  the  li<iuor  to  the  influence  of  sulphurous  ocid  ■ga.s, 
which  ia  done 'by  burning  a  sulphur  tipped  stick  inside  a 
cask  half  filled  with  cider,  and  eliaking  the  cask  so  as  to 
make  the  liquor  absorb  thd  acid  gas.  Such  "  matched  " 
cider  is  readily  detected  by  connoisseurs.  The  artificial 
colouring  of  cider,  when  practised,  is  done  either  with  burnt 
sugar,  the  juice  of  red  beet,  logwood,  or  cocliinoal  ;  ond  in 
Germany  a  flavour  is  sometimes  communicated  to  the  bever- 


age with  elder  flowers,  cinnamon,  clovesj  or  Other  aromatics. 
The  following  analysis  of  a  pint  of  common  cider  such  as 
is  supplied. to  agricuUunil  labourers  in  Somersetshire  is  by 
Dr  Voelcker  : — 

Water   8292-41  gra. 

Alcohol - 867-69 

Giapo  Sugar t SI'67 

Guin  aud  extrautiva  matter  .„ 45'05 

Albuuiiuoua  rouq>ouuds 1'94 

Malic  Acid     44-8fl 

AhU    18-38 


8802  00  gts. 

Cider  is  very  prone  to  i\ndergo  acetous  fermentation.,  and 
develop  a  rough,  sharp,  vinegary  taste  ;  aud  in  that  cocdi' 
tion  its  consumption  readily  causes  diarrhcea  and  colic. 
Iloughucss  may  bo  much  reduced  by  treatment  with  vari- 
ous compounds  prepared,  for  the  purpose  w-hich  contain 
lime,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  hops  boiled  with 
treacle  or  honey  to  the  acetified  cider.  When  sound  it  is 
a  wholesome,  agreeable,  and  refreshing  stimulant  beverage. 
In  Germiiiiy  a  spirit,  apide  brandy,  is  distilled  from  cider. 

CIENFUEUOS,  NicAsio  Alvaeez  de  <1762-1809), 
poet  and  publicist,  was  boru  at  Madrid.  He  studied  with 
distinction  at  Salamanca,  where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
poet  Melendez  Valdez.  The  year  1778  saw  the  first  of  his 
poems  published,  and  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  was 
immediately  attracted.  IIo  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Government  organs,  the  Gaccfa  aud  Mercxtrio,  and  an 
article  on  Napoleon  published  in  the -former  drew  down  on 
him  the  heavy  hand  of  ilurat.  Cienfuegos  was  condemned 
to  death  ;  he  refused  submission,  and  would  assuredly 
have  been  executed  but  for  the  prayers  of  his  friends.  At 
tbeir  instance  the  sentence  was  commuted  into  one  of  de- 
portation into  France.  Worn  out  with  grief  and  fatigue, 
he  died  at  Orthez  in  the  following  year.  His  verses  are 
imitated  from  these  of  Melendez  Valdez ;  they  are  by 
no  means  deficient  in  science  or  passion,  but  they  are  too 
often  disfigured  by  a  spurious  sentimentality  and  by  an 
affectation  of  the  flimsy  philosophy  of  the  age.  He  was 
blamed  for'  au  unsparing  use  at  ouce  of  archaisms  and 
of  novelties,  which  some  regarded  w-ith-  approval,  but 
others  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  to  Ihe  glorious  traditions 
of  Castilian  art,  and  as  bent  on  Frenchifying  the  noble 
Castdian  idiom.  His  plays — .Pilaco,  Zoraida,La  Condesa 
de  Caslilla,  and  Idomeneo,  four  tragedies  on  the  pseudo- 
classic  French  model,  and  Las  hemianas  Generosas,  a 
co&cdy — have,  been  long  forgotten  both  in  the  closet  and 
on  the  stage.  See  Ticknor,  Uistorti  of  Spanish  LiUraturf, 
vol  UL  J  and  Ciehfuegos,  Obrat  Foeticcu,  2  vols.,  Madrid, 
1816. 

CIGAR,  a  form  in  which  tuoacco  is  prepared  forsmoking 
without  the  use  of  a  pipe.  Cigars  consist  of  certain  portions 
of  small  and  broken  leaf  tobacco  rolled,togcther  in  the  form 
of  a  short  stick  or  rod  tapering  to  a  point  at  one, end  called 
the  curl  or  t»-ist,  and  firndy  wrapped  round  with  one  or 
two  wrappings  of  whole  leuf  tobacco.  The  manufacture 
of  cigars  is  conducted  by  band  labour,  and  the  various 
0|>crstion8  arc  performed  with  great  dexterity.-  The  selected 
leaves  to  be  used  for  wrap|iing  are  first  damjwd  and  stripped 
or  freed  from  tho  midnb,  by  w-hich  each  leaf  is  torn  into 
two  halves.  These  are  smoothed  out  and  pressed  to  rcmoVe 
any  creases,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  the  workman  cuts  each 
into  the  proj)Br  shape  to  form  a  wrapper.  On  each 
wrapper  so  prepared  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sm.iU  aud 
broken  leaf  is  |>laced,  and  the  whole  is  then,  wrapped  up  in 
tho  form  of  a  cigar.  An  cxtt-rnid  wrapper  of  fine  uniform 
leaf  is  added  and  scrurt-d  in  n  peculiar  kind  of  knot  at  the 
smaller  end.  Tho  thick  end  is  trimmed  by  placing  the 
cigar  in  a  gauge  and  cutting  it  to  a  definite  size.  After 
fioishiuK  the  cignrs  are  dried  on  troys  eillier  by' exposure  tv 
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iho  sun  or  in  artificial  beat,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  they 
are  packed  in  boxes  for  sale.  C/ieroots  differ  only  in  form 
from  ordinary  cigars,  sloping  gradually  from  the  thick  to 
the  thin  end,  which  instead  of  finishing  in  a  point,  is  cut 
aud  trimmed  the  same  as  the  thick  end.  Cigarettes  are 
small  cigars,  sometimes  consisting  of  fine  cut  tobacco 
wrapped  up  in  thin  paper  or  inserted  in  straw  tubes. 
Cigars  are  sold  under  an  immense  variety  of  names,  derived 
either  from  the  country  of  their  manufacture,  frcira  the  kind 
of  tobacco  used,  or  from  the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer.  Tlie 
finest  cigara  are  obtained  from  Havana  in  Cuba,  and  iu 
them  the  thick  ends  are  left  untrimmed  by  the  knife  ;  but 
although  this  is  characteristic  it  is  obviously  no  test  of 
genuineness.  Cheroots  come  principally  from  Manilla  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.     See  Tobacco. 

CIGNANI.  Carlo  (1628-1719),  was  born  at  Bologna, 
where  he  studied  under  Battista  Cairo,  and  afterwards 
under  AlbanL  Though  an  intimate  friend  of  the  latter, 
and  his  most  renowned  disciple,  Cignani  was  yet  strongly 
and  deeply  influenced  by  the  gemus  of  Correggio,  as  a 
comparison  of  his  drawing  and  of  his  manner  of  treating- 
light  and  shadow  with  that  of  the  painter  of  Parma  will 
prove.  His  greatest  work,  moiedver,  the  Assumption 
round  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della 
Fuoca  at  Forli,  which  occupied  him  .^.jcie  twenty  years, 
and  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
remarkable  works  of  art  of  the  I7th  century,  is  obviously 
inspired  from  the  more  renowned  fresco  of  Antonio  Leti 
in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Parma.  Cignani  had 
some  of  the  defects  of  his  masters  ;  his  elaborate  Cnish,  his 
audacious  artificiality  in  tire  use  of  colour  and  in  composi- 
tion, mark  the  disciple  of  Albani  ;  but  he  impartevi  to 
his  work  a  more  intellectual  character  than  either  of  his 
models,  and  is  not  without  other  remarkable  merits  of  his 
own.  In  private  character  Cignaui  was  eminently  amiable, 
unassuming,  and  generous.  His  success,  however,  made 
him  many  enemies ;  aud  the  envy  of  some  of  these  is  said 
to  have  impelled  them  to  deface  certain  of  his  works.  He 
accepted  none  of  the  honours  offered  him  by  the  duke  of 
Parma  and  other  princes,  but  lived  and  died  au  artist. 
On  his  removal  to  Forli,  where  he  died,  the  school  he  had 
founded  at  Bologna  was  fain  in  some  sort  to  follow  its 
master.  His  most  famous  pictures,  iu  addition  to  the 
Assumption  already  cited,  are — the  Entry  of  Paul  III. 
into  Bologna ;  the  Francois  I.  Touching  for  King's 
Evil ;  a  Power  of  Love,  painted  under  a  fine  ceiling  by 
Agostino  Carracci,  on  the  walls  of  a  room  in  the  ducal 
palace  at  Farma;  an  Adam  aud  Eve;  a  Temptation  of  Joseph, 
in  the  Florentine  Palazzo  Arnoldi :  and  a  Sampson,  in  the 
Bolognese  Palazzo  Zambeccari. 

CIGOLI,  or  CivoLi,  Luigi  Cabdi  da  (1559-1613), 
painter,  architect  and  poet,  was  born  at  Cigoli  in  Tuscany. 
Educated  under  Ailori  and  Santo  di  Titi,  h§  formed  a  pe- 
culiar style  by  the  study  at. Florence  of  Michelangelo, 
Correggio,  Andrea  dal  Sarto,  and  Pontormo.  Assimilating 
more  of  the  second  of  these  masters  than  of  all  the  others, 
he  laboured  for  some  years  with  success  ;  but  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies,  and  intense  application  to  the  production 
of  a  wax  model  of  certain  anatomical  preparations,  induced 
an  aliooation  of  mind  which  afl'ected  him  for  three  years. 
At  tlio  end  of  this  period,  he  visited  Lombaidy,  whence  he 
returned  to  Florence.  There  he  painted  an  Ecce  Homo,  in 
competition  with  Passignani  and  Caravaggio,  which  gained 
the  pri^e.  This  work  was  afterwards  taken  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  Louvre,  and  was  restored  to  Florence  in  1815.  His 
other  pictures  of  importance  are — a  St  Peter  Healing  the 
Lame  Man,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome ;  a 
Conversion  of  St  Paul,  in  that  of  San  Paolo  f  uori  le  Mura, 
and  a  Story  of  Psyche,  in  fresco,  at  the  Villa  Borghese,  m 
the  bdaie  city  j  a  Martyrdom  of  Stephen,  which  earned  him 


the  name  of  the  Florentine  Correggio,  a  Venus  and  Satyr, 
and  a  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  at  Florence  ;  and  a  Stigmata  of 
St  Francis,  at  Foligno.  Cigoli,  who  was  made  a  knight  of 
Malta  at  the  request  of  I'upe  Paid  111.,  was  a  good  and 
solid  draughtsman  and  the  possessor  of  a  rich  and  har- 
monious palette.  He  died,  it  is  said,  of  grief  at  the  failure 
of  his  last  fresco  (in  the  Koman  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore),  which  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  an  abuse  of 
perspective. 

CILICIA,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  ia  the 
ancient  division  of  Asia  ilinor,  partly  represented  by  the 
modern  province  pf  Adana,  It  comprised  a  large  part  of 
the  southern  coast  of  that  country,  extending  from 
Pamphylia  on  the  \V.  to  Mount  Amanus  and  the  frontiers 
of  Syria  on  the  E.  Throughout  this  extent  it  was  bounded 
by  the  central  rirlge  of  Mount  Taurus  on  the  N.  and  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.,  so  that -its  form  was  longand 
narrow,  having  a  length  in  a  direct  line  of  nearly  270 
English  miles,  while  its  breadth  hardly  anywhere  exceeds 
68  miles.  It  is  divided  by  nature  into  two  portions  of  a 
very  different  character ; — the  westernmost,  known  in 
ancient  times  as  Cilicia  Trachea  or  Tracheotis  (the  modern 
Itsch  111),  the  Rugged  Cilicia,  a  well-deserved  epithet,  as 
almost  the  whole  region  is  occupied  by  a  rugged  mountain 
tract,  formed  by  the  branches  and  offshoots  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  descend  for  the  most- part  quite  to  the  sea, 
while  the  interior  is  furrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys, 
leaving  but  scanty  spaces  fit  for  cultivation  ;  the  eastern- 
most, on  the  contrary,  called  Cilicia  Pedias,  or  "  of  the 
Plains,"  presenting  a  broad  expanse  of  level  alluvial  plains 
round  which  the  lofty  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  sweeps  in  a 
semicircle,  forming  a  great  mountain  barrier  that  encloses 
it  like  a  wall  on  the  north  and  east,  and  separates  it  from 
the  extensive  upland  plains  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia. 

Towards  the  west  the  limit  between  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia 
was  an  arbitrary  one ;  the  first  place  that  is  assigned  by 
Strabo  to  Cilicia  being  Coracesium,  a  remarkable  fortre.ss 
on  a  projecting  rocky  headland,  now  called  Alaja.  The 
whole  of  this  rugged  mountain  district  indeed  abounds  in 
such  projecting  headlands,  with  small  sheltered  coves  or 
harbours  beneath  them, — a  character  that  has  peculiarly 
fitted  it,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  for  affording 
shelter  to  pirates.  At  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  has  prevented  any  of  the  towns 
on  the  coast  from  rising  into  important  centres  of  trade. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  there  were  in  ancient 
times  a  considerable  number  of  towns  surrounding  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia  Trachea ;  among.which  may  be  mentioned 
(proceeding  from  W.  to  E.)  Selinus,  afterwards  called 
Trajanopolis ;  Anemurium,  near  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Asia  Minor ; 
Celenderis,  still  called  Kelenderi,  and  used  as  a  place  of 
passage  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  though  now  a  poor  decayed 
village;  andSeleucia,  termed  for  distinction's  sake  Seleucia 
ad  Calycadnum,  from  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  The  Calycadnus,  now  known  as  the  Gok 
Su,  or  "  Blue  River,"  is  indeed  the  only  river  of  anj 
importance  in  Cilicia  Trachea,  which  it  traverses  nearly 
through  its  whole  length,  rising  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  flowing  through  a  very  winding  valley,  but 
with  a  general  direction  from  W.  to  E.  The  only  towns 
in  the  interior  of  this  western  part  of  Cilicia — Mont,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  Claudiopolis,  and  Ermenek  (Germani- 
copolis) — are  situated  in  the  valley  of^the  Calycadnus,  but 
they  are  places  of  little  importance.  The  whole  of  this 
mountain  tract  is  still  covered  with  extensive  forests,  which 
in  ancient  times  supplied  timber  for  the  navies  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  but  are  now  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

'The  small  river  Lamna  stiU  called  Lamas  Sa  was  cod- 
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eidered  by  ancient  geograpliers  as  constituting  the  limit 
between  the  two  different  provinces  of  Cilicia.  From  that 
point  the  mountains  begin  to  recede  from  the  coast,  and 
leave  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  plain  between  them  and  the 
Bta,  which,  beyond  Soli  to  the  cast,  opens  out  into  the  broad 
level  expanse  that  gave  name  to  Cilicia  Pedias.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  plain,  spreading  out  in  some  parts 
to  more  than  30  miles  iu  width,  is  composed  of  alluvial 
deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers  that  intersect  it.  It 
lias  consequently  a  soil  of  great  natural  fertility,  and  would 
be  capable  of  the  richest  cultivation  ;  but  it  is  for  the 
ioost  part  a  desolate  uuculti-rated  tract,  in  which  the 
Xowas  of  Tarsus  aud  Adam.,  with  their  surrounding 
[gardens  and  fruit-trees,  appear  like  oases  in  the  midst  of  a 
<lesert.  The  surrounding  plains  are  the  abode  in  winter 
of  numerous  hordes  of  Turcomans  and  Kurds,  who  wander 
over  them  freely  with  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  while  in 
■summer  they  are  rendered  pestilential  by  the  noxious 
miasmata  produced  by  the  marshes  formed  by  the  rivers 
that  flow  through  them,  so  that  at  this  season  they  are 
•dmost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  plains  of  eastern  Cilicia  are  traversed  by  three  con- 
siderable rivers.  Of  these  the  Cydnus,  which  flows  by 
Tarsus,  though  much  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient  times, 
is  the  least  considerable.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
three  streams,  all  of  which  rise  on  the  southern  slope  of 
She  Bulghardagh,  as  the  portion  of  Mount  Taurus  imme- 
diately north  of  Tarsus  is  called  ;  and  it  has  consequently 
hnt  a  short  course  from  thence  to  the  sea.  But  it  is  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  and  was  celebrated  iu  antiquity  for  the 
coolness  and  clearness  of  its  waters,  a  bath  in  which 
nearly  cost  Alexander  the  Great  his  life.  The  othei;-  two 
rivers,  the  Sarus  and  Pyramus,  now  known  as  the  Sihun 
and  Jihun,  are  much  more  important.  Both  of  these  take 
their  rise  in  the  upland  plains  of  Cappadocia,  beyond  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  through  which  they  force  their 
way  to  the  Cilician  plains  below.  On  arriving  in  these 
they  spread  out  into  stagnant  pools  and  marshes,  through 
which  the  main  streams  are  continually  changing  their 
courses,  and  cutting  out  for  themselves  new  channels. 
These  changes  have  caused  much  confusion  in  reconciling 
the  accounts  given  by  ancient  writers  with  the  present 
geography  of  the  country.  It  appears  certain  that  in 
ancient  times  the  Sarus  joined  the  Pyramus  near  its 
mouth,  and  both  together  fell  into  the  sea  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  small  rocky  headland  called  Karata.sch 
Burun,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Mallus ;  but 
at  the  present  day  the  Sihun  holds  a  separate  course  from 
Adana  towards  the  south-west,  flowing  into  the  sea  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  while  the 
Jihun,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  takes  a  sudden  (urn  to  the 
east,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoou,  between  the 
site  of  Mallus  and  that  of  the  ancient  Agje,  now  known  as 
Aias. 

Imperfectly  as  the  plains  of  this  part  of  Cilicia  are 
cultivated,  they  produce  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco, 
and  sesame  in  sufficient  quantities  to  show  of  what  they 
would  be  capable  if  properly  drained  and  tilled  ;  while 
the  gardens  around  the  towns  of  Tarsus  and  Adana  are 
planted  with  palms,  orange-trees,  figs,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  which  flourish  with  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The 
dimate  in  summer  is  intensely  hot ;  and  the  plains  at 
that  season  are  burnt  up  and  parched  ;  but  the  abundant 
means  of  irrigation  at  hand,  if  properly  utilized,  would 
effectually  remedy  that  disadvantage.  These  extensive 
plains  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  gazelles  aud  jerboas, 
as  well  as  bustards,  francolins,  and  other  game.  Buff'aloes 
also  abound  in  the  marshy  tracts  neai  the  sea.  In  the 
ranges  of  Mount  Taurus  leopards,  for  whicu  the  province  was 
noted  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  are  still  found  not  unfrcqucntly. 


Besides  Tarsus  and  Adana,  which  retain  their  ancient 
names  as  well  as  site?,  there  were  in  ancient  times  several 
other  important  cities  iu  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia. 
Among  these  Soli  (afterwards  called  Pompeiopolis,  from 
its  having  been  repeopled  and  rebuilt  by  Pompey  the  Great) 
was  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  plain,  a 
few  niiks  west  of  Mersina,  the  modern  port  of  Tarsus  ; 
while  ilallus  occupied  the  promontory  now  called  Karatasch 
Burun,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  In  the  interior  were 
Mopsuestia  (now  Missis)  on  the  Iliver  Pyramus,  and 
Anazarbus  (still  called  Ain  Zarba)  higher  up  the  valley  of 
the  same  river,  which,  under  the  Eoman  and  Byzantine 
empires,  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Cilicia.  In  modern  times  Adana,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  pashalic  or  vilayet  that  comprises  all  Cilicia,  is  much 
the  most  important  town  in  the  province,  and  is  estimated 
to  contain  18,000  inhabitants,  while  Tarsus  does  not 
possess  more  than  7000  or  8000. 

Mersina,  the  port  of  Tarsus,  tnough  still  but  a  small 
place,  is  gradually  becoming  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade, 
being  the  only  outlet  for  the  productions  of  the  interior. 

Cilicia  is  bounded  6n  the  east  (as  already  stated)  by 
Mount  Amanus,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
branches  or  offshoots  of  Mount  Taurus.  But  the  range  to 
which  this  name  was  given  by  ancient  geographers  is  in 
fact  a  double  one,  which  forks  into  two  branches  about 
midway  between  Marasch  and  the  sea,  and  sends  down  two 
arms, — the  one  in  a  south-west  direction,  ending  in  the 
Cilician  plain  before  reaching  the  sea ;  the  other  running 
nearly  due  south  tUl  it  curves  round  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
and  ends  in  the  lofty  mountain  promontory  of  Ras  el 
Khauzin,  the  Kossicus  Scopulus  of  Ptolemy.  Between 
these  two  ranges  lies  the  deep  bay  or  inlet  called  in  ancient 
times  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Scanderoon,  from  the  seaport  of  that  name  ;  this  is  above 
50  miles  long  and  about  20  mUes  wide  at  its  entrance.  On 
its  shores  were  situated  in  ancient  times  the  towns  of  Mgx 
(now  Aias)  on  the  western  side,  and  Issus,  Myriandrus, 
and  Ehosus  on  the  eastern ;  but  after  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  on  the  same  side  of  the  gulf,  these  last  towns 
sank  into  comparative  insignificance.  Alexandria  still 
survives  under  the  name  of  Alexandi-^tta,  or  Iskenderun 
(commonly  corrupted  into  Scanderoon)  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Turks,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

The  southern  branch  of  Mount  Amanus  unquestionably 
constitutes  the  natural  limit  of  Cilicia,  and  hence  Strabo 
correctly  assigns  all  the  towns  north  of  the  promontory  of 
Rhosus  to  Cilicia,  and  those  on  the  other  side  ot  it  to 
Pieria  in  Syria.  But  for  political  purposes  the  limit  was 
fixed  at  a  point  some  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  where  there 
was  a  fortified  pass  called  the  SjTian  Gates.  The  name  of 
PylSo  SyriiB  or  Syrian  Gates  was  also  given,  however,  to  the 
rfflDuntain  pass  across  the  range  of  Mount  Amanu.1,  now 
known  as  the  Pass  of  Beilan,  which  has  in  all  ages  formed 
the  direct  route  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria.  It  was  to  its 
command  of  these  passes,  as  well  ns  that  called  the  Cilician 
Gates  on  the  north,  leading  directly  across  the  chain  of 
Mount  Taurus,  that  Cilicia  owed  much  of  its  importance  in 
a  military  and  political  point  of  view. 

Ilistory. — Though  the  boundaries  of  Cilicia,  as  above 
defined,  wore  generally  recognized  in  ancient  times,  the 
people  of  that  name  appears  to  have  been  in  early  days 
much  more  widely  spread,  and  occupied  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  north  of  Mount  Taurus,  as  well  as  in  th(> 
mountain  regions  extending  towards  Armenia.  Thus 
Herodotus  extends  the  name  of  Cilicia  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  must  have  comprised  a  large  portion  of  Cappadocia 
under  that  appellation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
CLlicians,  as  wtll  as  the  Cappadocians,  were  of  Semitis  or 
Aramaic  descent,  and  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
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Syrians,  from  whom,  however,  they  were  from  a  very  early 
period  politically  separate.  Cilicia  appears  as  au  indepen- 
dent kingdom  under. a  monarch  named  Syennesis,  in  the 
time  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  610  B.C.  (Herod.,  L  74), 
and  even  after  it  passed  under  the  Persian  empire  it  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  its  own  kings,  all  of  whom  appear 
to  have  borne  the  name,  or  rather  appellation,  of  Syennesis. 
From  its  position  Cilicia  attracted  much  attention  during 
the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  (401  b.c.),  as  well  as 
m  that  of  Alexander,  whose  first  great  victory  over  the 
Persian  king  was  fought  at  Issus.  in  the  narrow  pass  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea  (333  B.C.) 

Cihcia  now  passed  under  the  Jlacedouian  rule,  and  was 
subject  to  the  Seleucidan  kings  of  Syria.  But  owing  to 
the  feeble  and  unsettled  character  of  the  government  under 
the  later  monarchs  of  that  dynasty,  the  western  portion  of 
the  country,  or  Cilicia  Trachea,  became  the  stronghold  of 
numeroa"!  pirates,  who  carried  their  depredations  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  compel  the  Piomans  to  wage  regular  war  upon 
them.  It  was  not  till  60  B.C.  that  they  were  finally  subdued 
by  Pompey,  and  Cilicia  was  regularly  constituted  as  a 
Roman  province,  which,  however,  comprised,  in  addition  to 
Cilicia  properly  so  called,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia.  Isauria, 
Lycaonia.  and  a  large  part  of  Phrygia.  This  was  the  extent 
of  the  province  when  it  was  governed  by  Cicero  as  proconsul 
(51-50  B.C.),  who  obtained  some  successes  against  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Mount  Amanus,  of  which  he  was  im- 
moderately proud. 

Uuder  the  Roman  empire  Cilicia  wan  again  reduced  to 
its  natural  limits,  but  did  not  receive  its  final  constitution 
as  a  province  till  the-  time  of  Vespasian  It  retained  its 
ponditiou  as  such  under  the  Roman  and  Byzantiuo  empires 
till  It  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the  Seljukiau 
Turks  in  the  11th  century.  After  the  break-up  of  the 
Turkish  monarchy  Cilicia  was  seized  by  the  Armenians, 
who  from  the  mountain  districts  of  Mount  Amanus  and 
Taurus  gfadually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  of  which  they  retained  possession,  notwithstanding 
frequent  struggles  with  the  Lusignans — the  lords  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Cyprus — till  both  were  expelled  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  15th  century.  From  that  period 
Cilicia  has  continued  to  form  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brief  interval  from  1833  to  1840, 
during  which  it  was  annexed  to  his  dominions  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  that  ruler  by 
the  allied  powers  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Cilicia, 
which  was  reunited  as  before  with  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  ancient  geography  of  Cilicia  is  veil  deacrilied  l>y  Strabo  (\jk. 
xiv.  ch.  6).  Its  coasts  were  first  visited  and  were  described  in  detail 
by  Ciptain  Beaufort  in  his  Karumania,  8ro,  Lond.,  1818.  A  more 
complete  examination  of  the  whole  country  was  made  by  JI.  Lang- 
lois  in  1852-68  (Voyage  dans  la  Cilicie  et  dans  les  Montagvcs  du 
Taurus,  8vo.  Paris,  1861).  (E.  H.  B.) 

CIMABUE,  Giovanni  (1240  to  about  1302),  painter. 
was  born  in  Florence  of  a  creditable  family,  which  seems 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Qualtieri,  as  well  as  that  of 
Cimabue  (Bullhead).  He  took  to  the  arti  of  design  by 
natural  inclination,  and  sought  the  society  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  accomplishment.  Vasari,  the  historian  of  Italian 
pointing,  2ealous  for  his  own  native  stale  of  Florence,  has 
left  us  the  generally  current  account  of  Cimabue,  which  later 
researches  have  to  a  great  extent  invalidated.  We  cannot 
novr  accept  his  assertion  that  art,  extinct  in  Italy,  was  re- 
vived solely  by  Cimabue,  aft-jr  he  had  received  some  training 
from  Grecian  artists  invited  by  the  Florentine  Government 
to  paint  the  chapel  of  the  Gondi  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella ;  for  native  ItaUau  art  was  not  then  a  nullity,  and 
this  church  was  only  begun  when  Cimabue  was  already 
forty  yews  old.  Even  Lanzi's  qualifying  statement  that 
Grecian  artists,  although  they  did  not  paint  the  chapel  of 
the  Gondi,  did  execute  rude  decorations  in  a  chapel  below 


the  existing  church,  and  may  thus  have  inspirited  Cimabue, 
makes  little  difi'erence  in  the  main  facts.  What  we  find 
as  the  general  upshot  is  that  some  ItaLan  painteis  preceded 
Cimabue — particularly  Guido  of  Siena  and  Giunta  of 
Pisa ;  that  he  worked  on  much  the  same  principle  8s 
they,  and  to  a  like  result  ;  but  that  he  was  nevertheless 
the  most  advanced  master  of  his  time,  and,  by  his  own  works, 
and  the  training  which  he  imparted  to  his  mighty  pupil 
Giotto,  he  left  the  art  far  more  formed  and  more  capable 
of  grofrth  than  he  found  it.  The  undoubted  admiration 
of  his  contemporaries  would  alone  demonstrate  the  conspi- 
cuous position  which  he  held,  and  deserved  to  hold. 
For  the  chapel  of  the  Eucellai  in  S.  Maria  KoveUahe  painted 
in  tempera  a  colossal  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels, 
the  largest  altarpiece  produced  up  to  that  date  ;  before  its 
removal  from  the  studio  it  was  visited  witTi  admiration 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  with  a  host  of  eminent  men  and  gentle 
ladies,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  church  in  a  festi\e  proces- 
sion of  the  people  and  trumpeters.  Cimabue  was  at  this 
time  living  in  the  Borgb  Allegri,  then  outside  the  walls  o4 
Florence  ;  the  legend  that  the  name  Allegri  (Joj-ous)  wrb 
bestowed  on  the  locality  in  consequence  of  this  striking 
popular  display  is  more  attractive  than  accurate,  for  the 
name  existed  already.  Of  this  celebrated  picture,  one  o< 
the  great  landmarks  of  modern  and  sacred  art,  some  detaih 
may  be  here  given,  which  we  condense  from  the  Histoiy 
of  Painting  in  Italy  by  Messre  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 
"  The  Virgin  in  a  red  tunic  and  blue  mantle,  with  her  feet 
resting  on  an  open-worked  stool,  is  sitting  ou  a  chair  hiuig 
with  a  white  drapery  flowered  in  gold  and  blue,  and  carried 
by  sis  angels  kneeling  in  threes  above  each  other.  A  deli- 
cately engraved  nimbus  surrounds  her  head,  and  that  of  the 
infant  Saviour  on  her  lap,  who  is  dressed  in  a  white  tunic, 
and  purple  mantle  shot  with  gold.  A  dark-coloured  frame 
surrounds  the  gabled  square  of  the  picture,  delicately  traced 
with  au  orn.iment  interrupted  at  intervals  by  thirty  medal- 
lions on  gold  ground,  each  of  which  contains  the  half-fig\iro 
of  a  saint.  In  the  face  of  the  Madonna  is  a  soft  and  melnu- 
choly  expression  ;  in  the  form  of  the  infant,  a  certain 
freshness,  animation,  and  natural  proportion ;  in  the  group, 
afTection — but  too  rare  at  this  period.  There  is  sentiment  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  angels,  energetic  mien  in  some  prophets, 
comparative  clearness  and  soft  harmony  in  the  colours. 
A  certain  loss  of  balance  is  caused  by  the  overweight  of 
the  head  in  the  Virgin  aa  compared  with  the  slightnees 
of  her  frame.  The  features  are  the  old  ones  of  the  1 3tL 
century  ;  only  softened,  as  regards  the  expression  of  the 
eye,  by  an  exaggeration  of  elliptical  form  in  the  iris,  and 
closeness  of  the  curves  of  the  lids.  In  the  angels,  the 
absence  of  all  true  notions  of  composition  may  be  considered 
striking;  yet  their  movements  are  more  natural  and  pleas- 
ing than  hitherto.  One  indeed,  to  the  spectator's  right  of 
the  Virgin,  combines  more  tender  reverence  in  its  glance 
that  any  that  had  yet  been  produced.  Cimabue  gave  to 
the  flesh-tints  a  clear  and  carefully  fused  colour,  and  im- 
parted to  the  foi-ms  some  of  the  rotundity  which  they  had 
lost.  With  him  vanished  the  sharp  contrasts  of  hard  lights, 
half  tones,  and  shadows."  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  Cimabue  showed  him.self  forcible  in  his  paintings,  03 
especially  in  heads  of  aged  or  £,trougly  characterized  men  ; 
and,  if  the  then  existing  development  of  art  had  allowed  of 
this,  he  might  have  had  it  in  him  to  express  the  beantifhl 
as  well.  He,  according  to  Vasari,  was  the  first  painter 
who  wrote  words -upon  his  paintings, — as,  for  instance, 
round  the  head  of  Christ  in  a  picture  of  the  CrucifixioB, 
the  words  addressed  to  Mary,  Mulier  ecce  filivs  iuvs. 

Other  paintings  still  extant  by  this  master  are  the  follow 
ing: — In  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Florence,  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  eight  angels,  and  some  prophets  in  niches, — 
better  th.in  the  Kncellai  picture  in  composition  and  study 
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<j{  unture,  but  moro  archaic  ii'  type,  and  the  colour  uow 
spoiled  (this  work  was  iiainted  for  the  Hadia  of  S.  Triuita. 
Floi-euco) ;  iu  the  Xatioual  Gallery,  Loudon,  a  Bladoniiu 
and  Child  with  A]ii^cld,  which  came  fiom  the  Ugo  Baldi  col- 
lootioii,  aud  had  probaWy  ouce  been  in  the  church  of  S. 
Croce,  Floreuco;  in  the  Louvre,  a  Madouua  and  Child, 
with  twenty-six  uiedallioua  in  the  frame,  originally  in  the 
church  of  S.  Fraucesco,  Pisa.  Iu  the  lower  church  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Francesco  at  Assisi,  Cimabue,  succeeding 
Giunta  da  Pisa,  probably  adorned  the  south  trausept, — 
painting  a  colostial  Virgin  and  Child  between  four  Augels, 
above  the  altar  of  the  Com'cption,  una  a  large  figure  of  St 
Fraucia.  Iu  the  upper  church,  north  transept,  he  has  the 
Saviour  F.nthroned  aud  some  Augels  ;  and,  ou  the  central 
ceiling  of  the  transei)t,  the  Four  Evangelists  with  Angels. 
Many  other  works  iu  both  the  lower  aud  the  upper  church 
have  been  ascribed  to  Cimabue,  but  with  very  scanty 
evidence;  even  the  abuve-named  can  be  assigned  to  him  only 
as  matter  of  probability.  Numerous  others  which  he 
indisputably  did  paint  have  perished. — for  instance,  a  series 
(earlier  in  date  than  the  Kucellai  picture)  in  the  Carmine 
church  at  Padua,  which  were  destroyed  by  a  fire. 

From  Assisi  Cimabue  returned  to  Florence.  In  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  he  was  appointed  capomaestro  of 
the  mosaics  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  aud  was  afterwards, 
hardly  a  year  before. his  death,  joined  with  Arnolfo  di  Lapo 
a.s  architect  for  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  In  Pisa  he  exe- 
cuted a  Majesty  in  the  apse, — Christ  iu  glory  between  the 
Virgin  and  John  the  Evangeh'at,  a  mosaic,  now  much 
damaged,  which  stamps  him  as  the  leading  artist  of  his  time 
in  that  material.  This  was  probably  the  last  work  that  he 
produced. 

The  debt  which  art  owes  to  Cimabue  is  not  limited 
to  his  own  performances.  11  o  was  the  master  of  Giotto, 
whom  he  found  a  shepherd  boy  of  ten,  in  the  pastures  of 
Vespignano,  drawing  with  a  coal  on  a  slate  the  figure  of  a 
lamb.  Cimabue  took  him  to  Florence,  aud  instructed  him 
in  the  art  ;  and  after  his  death  Giotto  occupied  a  house 
which  had  belonged  to  his  master  iu  the  Via  del  Cocomero. 
Another  painter  with  whom  Cimabue  is  said  to  have  been 
intimate  was  Gaddo  Goddi. 

It  had  always  been  supposed  that  the  boaily  semblance 
of  Cimabue  is  preserved  to  us  in  a  portrait-figure  by  Simon 
Memmi  painted  in  the  Cappella  degll  Spagnuoli,  in  S. 
Maria  Novella, — a  thin  hooded  fnco  in  profile,  with  small 
beard,  reddish  aud  pointed.  This  is  now  extremely  dubious. 
Simone  Martini  of  Siena  (commonly  called  Memmi)  was 
born  in  1283,  and  would  therefore  have  been  about  nineteen 
yeara  of  ago  when  Cimabue  died  ;  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
painted  the  work  in  question,  or  that  the  figure  represents 
Cimabue.  The  Florentine  master  is  spoken  ot  by  a  nearly 
contemporary  commentator  on  Dante  (the  so-called  Anonimo, 
who  wrote  about  1334)  as  arrogante  e  disdeguoso  ;  so 
•'  arrogant  and  passionate  "  that,  if  any  one,  or  if  he  himself, 
found  a  fault  in  any  work  of  his,  however  cherished  till 
then,  he  would  abandon  it  in  disgust.  This,  however,  to  a 
modern  mind,  looks  more  like  an  aspiring  and  fastidious 
desire  for  perfection  than  any  such  form  of  "  arrogance 
and  passion  "  as  blemishes  a  man's  charuolcr.  Giovanni 
Cimabue  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  S. 
Maria  del  Fioro,  with  au  epitaph  written  by  one  of  the 
Nini  :  — 

"Credidit  ut  C'ininlios  picture  castra  tcuere  : 
Sic  tenuit  virens  ;  nunc  tcnot  astrn  poli." 

Here  we  recognize  distinctly  the  suggestion  of  tlie  first 
clause  in  the  famous  triplet  of  Dante  : 

"  CrcJette  Cimabue  nella  piuturi 
Tcncr  lo  sampo  ;  cd  ora  ho  Giotto  il  ^'Ao, 
81  chc  la  f«ma  di  colu:  Voscnm."  (W  M  B.) 


CIMAliC'.SA,  Doi'ENico  (1719-18ol),apItaliau  musical 
cumposer.  wu.i  born  at  Aversa,  iu  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Uis  parents  were  poor  but  anxious  to  give  their  son  a  good 
education;  and  after  removing  to  Naples  they  sent  him  to 
o  free  school  connected  with  one  of  the  monasteries  of  that 
city.  The  organist  of  the  monastery,  Padre  Polcauo,  was 
struck  with  the  boy's  intellect,  and  voluntarily  instructed 
him  in  the  elements  of  music,  as  also  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  literature  of  his  country.  To  the  influence  of  the 
same  worthy  monk  Cimarosa  owed  a  free  scholarship  at 
the  musical  institute  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  where 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  studyuig  chiefly  the  great 
masters  of  the  old  Italian  school.  Piccini,  Sncchini, 
and  other  musicians  of  repute  are  mentioned  amongst 
his  teachers.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Cimarosa  entered 
the  lists  as  a  composer  with  a  comic  opera  called  I.e 
tSiravagame  dd  Cunte,  first  performed  at  the  theatre  dei 
Fiorentini  at  Naples  in  1772.  The  work  met  with 
approval,  aud  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Le  Pazzie  dt 
iSUl/idanza  e  di  ZoroasUo,  a  farce  full  of  humour  and 
eccentricity.  This  work  also  was  successfnl,  and  the  fame 
of  the  young  composer  began  to  spread  all  over  Italy. 
In  1774  he  was  invited  to  Home  to  write  an  opera  for  the 
$tagioae  of  that  year;  and  he  there  produced  another  comic 
opera  called  L'ltaliuna  in  Londra. 

The  uext  thirteen  years  of  Cimarosa's  life  are  not  miiiked 
by  any  event  worth  mentioning.  He  wrote  a  number  ot 
operas  for  the  various  theatres  of  Italy,  residing  tenipoiavily 
in  Rome,  iu  Naples,  or  wherever  else  his  vocation  as  a  com 
ductorof  his  works  happened  to  call  him.  From  1784-17b7 
he  lived  at  Florence,  writing  exclusively  for  the  theatre  lA 
that  city.  The  productions  of  this  period  of  his  life  art 
very  numerous,  consisting  of  operas,  both  comic  aud  tcriou." 
cantatas,  aud  various  sacred  compositious.  The  followinj. 
works  may  be  mentioned  amongst  many  others  : — C(ii<. 
Jfario;  the  three  Biblical  o\)iTasi,Assalon(,LaGindiUo,  and 
II  Saaijkio  d'Ahamo  ;  also  //  Convilo  di  Piilrti  ;  anc 
La  Ballerina  Aiiiaiite,  a  pretty  comic  opera  first  peiformciS 
at  Venice  with  enormous  success.  None  of  these  works 
have  survived,  and  their  individual  merits  hardly  give  u» 
cause  to  regret  their  loss.  Excessive  productiveness  of  \hk 
kind  cannot  but  become  mechanical.  But  this  is  no  fauli 
of  Cimarosa's.  The  enormous  demand  of  the  Italian  stog^ 
has  become  fatal  to  the  genius  of  some  of  the  most  gifted 
composers  of  that  country  both  in  the  last  and  in  the  pre.^cnt 
century.  Looking  at  Cimarosa's  works  coUectivoly.  il 
may  be  said  that  they  represent  a  style  of  considerable 
individuality  and  a  perfect  mastership  of  dramatic  eircct 
so  far  at  least  as  the  vocal  jiart  is  concerned.  Ciniaropas 
orchestra,  like  that  of  most  Italian  compuserp.  isscmcwhnl 
meagre,  but  here  also  the  comparatively  primitive  stage  of 
orchestration  at  the  time  he  wroto  ought  to  bo  taken  into 
account.  Cimarosa  seldom  succeeds  in  the  highest  valk» 
of  his  art.  His  comic  operas  are  infinitely  superior  Ic 
those  in  which  a  tragic  subject  compelled  him  to  attempt 
dramatic  pathos.  As  far  as  graco  and  uiclcdious  charm 
are  concerned,  Cimarosa  was  surpassed  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, not  even  by  Paesiello,  with  whom  he  shared 
for  a  long  time  the  leadership  of  the  Italian  school. 

In  1787  Cimarosa  went  to  St  Petersburg  by  iuvilalion 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  If.  At  her  court  ho  reinaint-d 
four  years  aud  wrote  an  euormous  number  of  compositioHH, 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  plccfs  d'occasioii  Of  most  of 
these  not  oven  the  names  are  on  record.  Tn  1792 
Cimarosa  left  St  Petersburg,  the  ncatheru  clininie  of 
Russia  proving  hurtful  to  the  native  of  Italy.  By  in- 
vitation of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  produced  the  masterpiece  on 
which  his  claim  to  immortality  must  mainly  rest.  /( 
Malrimonio  Segreto  ranks  amongst  thehi^hcdtavhioi<^mcnti 
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of  light  operatic  music.  la  Italy  it  is  surpassed  by 
Rossini's  Barbieri  alone.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
eighty  yeans  it  evinces  its  vitality  at  theatres  and  concert 
halls  wherever  the  whole  opera  or  detached  pieces  are 
heard.  Its  humour  is  founded  on  human  nature  itself,  and 
is  therefore  independent  of  local  and  temporal  conditions. 
1793  Cimarosa  returned  to  Naples  where  Tim  Sea-el 
Marriage  and  other  works  were  received  with  great 
applause.  Amongst  the  works  belonging  to  hia  last  stay 
in  Naples,  the  charming  opera  Le  AsHizie  Femintli  may  bo 
mentionsd.  This  period  of  his  life  is  said  to  have  been 
embittered  by  the  intrigues  of  envious  and  hostile  persons, 
amongst  whom  one  is  sorry  to  meet  with  Paesiello  his  old 
rival.  During  the  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  troops  of 
the  French  Republic,  Cimarosa  joined  the  liberal  party,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  was  like  many  of  his 
political  friends  condemned  to  death.  By  the  intercession  of 
influential  admirers  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  banish- 
ment, and  the  composer  left  Naples  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  St  Petel^burg.  But  his  health  was  broken, 
and  after  much  suffering  ho  died  at  Venice  in  1801  of 
inflammation  of  the  intestines.  The  nature  of  his  disease 
led  to  tho  rumour  of  his  having  been  poisoned  by  his 
enemies,  which,  however,  a  formal  inquest  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  He  worked  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
ond  one  of  his  operas,  Artemisia,  remained  unfinished  at 
Lis  death.  {y.  h.) 

CIMBRI,  or  CiMBRiANS  (Greek,  Klfifipoi),  an  ancient 
nation  of  unknown  affinity,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Roman  power,  and  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  for  the  historical  investi- 
gator. About  113  B.C.,  in  company  with  the  Teutonea, 
they  defeated  the  consul  Papirius  Carbo  near  Noreia  in 
Styria;  and  in  109  B.C.  they  routed  another  army  under 
the  consul  Silanus.  By  the  latter  success  they  opened 
their  way  to  Gallia  Narboneusis ;  and  in  105  B.C.  they 
began  to  threaten  the  Roman  territory  itself.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Gauls  from  all  quarters  ;  and  the  Roman 
army  sent  against  them  under  Capio  and  Manlius  was 
almost  exterminated.  Only  ten  men  with  two  generals 
are  said  to  have  escaped ;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  vow 
which  they  had  made  before  the  battle,  the  conquerors 
destroyed  all  the  spoil;  The  gold  and  silver  they  flung 
into  the  Rhone ;  they  drowned  the  horses,  and  put  all  the 
prisoners  to  death.  The  Romans  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation ;  but  a  new  army  was  raised  with  all  expedition, 
and  the  command  was  bestowed  on  Marius,  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  Africa.  The  Cimbri  were  approaching  over  the  eastern 
Alps,  and  the  Teutones  and  the  other  allies  over  the 
western.  He  first  attacked  and  defeatad  the  latter  division 
6t  Aqnae  Sextiae,  and  then  returned  to  face  the  Cimbri, 
who  had  meanwhile  seen  the  backs  of  the  soldiers  of 
Catullus  and  Sylla.  The  vast  host  attacked  the  Romans 
with  the  utmost  fury  in  the  Campi  Raudii  near  Vercell» 
(101  B.C.);  but,  unaccustomed  to  the  heats  of  Italy,  they 
soon  began  to  yield  and  were  easily  overcome.  They  had 
put  it  out  of  their  own  power  to  fly ;  for,  that  they  might 
the  better  keep  their  ranks,  they  had,  like  true  barbarians, 
tied  themselves  together.  It  is  said  that  120,000  were 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle  and  60,000  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  people  of  the  Italian  districts  known  as  the 
Sette  Commnni  in  Vicenza  and  the  Tredeci  Communi  in 
Verona  have  a  belief  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
remnanU  of  the  Cimbrian  army,  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  they  are  the  posterity  of  German  settlers 
introduced  by  the  bishops  of  Trent.  Be  this  at  it  may,  it 
13  certain  that  after  the  victory  of  Marius  the  Cimbri  were 
no  longer  of  much  importance  as  antagonists  of  Rome. 

Two  great  questions  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the 


historian  in  regard  to  this  people ;  but  to  neither  oi  them 
has  anything  like  a  definite  answer  been  obtained.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  their  local  habitation,  and  the.  second 
with  their  ethnographical  connection.  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Cicero,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  seem  to  have  regarded  them 
as  Gauls,  and  assign  them  a  position  within  the  Gallic  area  ; 
whereas  Strabo,  VcUcius  Paterculus,  and  Taeitus-  treat 
them  as  Germans  and  locate  them  beyond  the  Rhine.  Tho 
modern  district  of  Jutland  was  familiarly  known  as  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  mention  is  made  in  tho  Moi. 
Ancyranum  of  an  embassy  from  the  Cimbrians  of  that 
peninsula  to  Augustus.  Beyond  this  our  ancient  authorities 
do  not  carry  us,  and  modern  discussion  has  done  litt' 
but  maintain  a  continual  oscillation  of  opinion.  That  i)i%- 
were  closely  connected  with  the  Teutones  is  evident,  and 
that  the  Teutones  at  least  were  Germanic  was  for  a  time 
regarded  as  certain  ;  but  more  elaborate  investigation  shows 
that  even  this  is  open  to  dispute,  and  can  afford  no  support 
as  an  argument.  The  ancient  identification  of  the  people 
with  the  Cimmerii  and  tho  modern  identification  with  tho 
Cymry  are  well-nigh  exploded,  and  probably  owe  their  origin 
to  mere  similarity  of  names. 

See  Ccllaiius  Dc  Cimbris  et  Teutoaibus ;  Job.  von  JJiiUcr, 
BeUum  Cimlricum,  1776 ;  ScMem,  De  Cimbrorum  Origins  et 
Migrationibus,  1842  ;  Latham,  Appendix  to  edition  of  the  Gemt  .Vi 
of  Tacitus  ;  and  a  napci  read  i>y  Canon  Rawlinson  before  .tho 
Anthropological  Institute,  Hay  1S76. 

CIMMERII,  or  Cimmerians,  a  nomadic  people  of  anti- 
quity who  dwelt  near  the  Palus  Msotis  or  Sea  of  Azoff,  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonese  or  Crimea,  and  in  the  Asiatic 
Sarmatia  or  the  country  of  the  lower  Volga.  They  are 
said  to  have  desolated  Asia  Minor  prior  to  the  time  of 
Homer  ;  and  in  their  second  invasion  they  penetrated  as 
far  westward  as  jEolis  aud  Ionia,  captured  Sardis  the 
capital  of  Lydia  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  and  continued  in 
possession  till  they  were  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Alyattes, 
the  grandson  of  that  sovereign.  The  fears  of  the  lonians 
are  commemorated  in  the  elegiac  fragments  of  Callinus. 

The  name  Cimmerii  is  also  given  to  a  mythical  people, 
represented  by  Homer  as  inhabiting  a  remote  region  of  mist 
and  darkness,  but  localized  by  lat«r  writers  near  Lake 
Avernus,  or  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  or  in  Spain.  Their 
country  was  fabled  to  be  so  gloomy,  that  the  expression 
"  Cimmerian  darkness  "  became  proverbial ;  and  Homer, 
according  to  Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  aud  Pluto 
from  the  dismal  region  they  inhabited. 

CIMON,  an  Athenian  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Miltiades. 
His  father  died  iu  disgrace,  leaving  the  fine  which  had  been 
imposed  on  him  unpaid.  Aftet  a  time  it  was  paid  by 
Cimon,  who,  according  to  one  account,  also  took  his  place 
la  prison.  Distinguished  by  military  ability,  by  a  gentle 
and  agreeable  temper,  and  by  the  most  open-handed 
liberality,  Cimon  gradually  rose  to  the  front  rank  among  hia 
contemporaries.  His  victorious  attacks  on  the  Persians, 
his  ostracism,  his  request  for  leave  to  fight  at  Tanagra, 
and  his  recall  on  the  motion  of  his  rival  Pericles  are  matters 
of  history.  (See  Greece.)  He  died  while  besieging 
Citium,  449  b.c. 

CINCHONA,  the  generic  name  of  a  number  of  trejs 
belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Eabiacea;,  but  which, 
with  a  few  allied  genera,  have  been  by  some  authorities 
established  as  a  distinct  order  under  the  name  Ciiichonaceoi. 
Botanically  the  genus  includes  trees  of  varying  size,  some 
reaching  an  altitude  of  80  feet  and  upwards,  with  ever- 
green leaves  and  deciduous  stipules.  The  flower^  are 
arranged  in  panicles,  white  or  pinkish  in  colour,  with  a 
pleasant  odour,  the  calyx  being  5-toothed  superior,  aud 
the  corolla  tubular,  5-lobed,  and  fringed  at  the  margin. 
The  stamens  are  5,  almost  concealed  by  the  tubular  corolla, 
and  the  ovary  terminates  in  a  fleshy  disk.     The  fruit  is 
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an  ovoid  or  sub-cylindrical  capsule,  splitting  fiom  tlis 
base,  aud  hold  together  at  tbo  apex.  The  numerons  seeds 
are  flat  aud  winged  all  round.  According  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  Bentham  and  Hooker,  30  species  have  been 
distinguished,  but  of  those  not  more  than  about  a 
iozen  have  been  economically  utilized.  The  plants  are 
nativesof  thewcstcrn  mountainous  regions  of  South  America, 
their  geographical  range  extending  from  10°  N.  to  22"  S. 
lat.  ;  and  they  flourish  generally  at  an  elevation  of  from 
5000  to  8000  feet  above  sea  level,  although  some  have  been 
noted  growing  as  high  up  as  11.000  feet,  and  others  have 
been  found  down  to  2000  feet. 

The  trees  are  valued  solely  on  account  of  their  bark, 
which  as  cinchona  bark,  Jesuits'  bark,  or  Peruvian  bark  is, 
and  long  has  been,  the  source  of  the  most  valuable  tonic 
and  febrifuge  medicines  that  have  ever  been  discovered. 
The  earliest  well-authenticated  iustanco  of  the  medicinal 
use  of  cinchona  bark  is  found  in  the  year  1038,  when  the 
countess  of  C'hiuchon,  tho  wife  of  the  governor  of  Peru, 
was  cured  of  an  attack  of  fever  by  its  administration.  The 
medicine  was  recommended  in  her  case  by  the  corregidor 
of  Loxa,  who  was  himself  said  to  have  practically  experienced 
its  supreme  virtues  eight  years  earlier.  The  name  Cinchona 
is  due  to  the  connection  of  the  countess  of  Chincbon  with  the 
introduction  of  the  remedy  ;  and  it  is  argued  by  Mr  Mark- 
ham  and  others  that  therefore  the  term  should  be  written 
Chinchona.  A  knowledge  of  tho  virtues  of  the  bark  was 
disseminated  throughout  Europe  by  members  of  the  Jesuit 
brotherhood,  whence  it  also  became  generally  known  as 
Jesuits'  bark.  According  to  another  account,  this  iiamo 
arose  from  its  value  having  been  first  discovered  to  a  Jesuit 
missionary  who,  when  prostrate  with  fever,  was  cured  by 
the  administration  of  the  bark  by  a  South  American  Indian. 

The  procuring  of  the  bark  in  the  dense  forests  of  New 
Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  is  a  work  of  great  toil 
and  hardship  to  the  Indian  C'ascarilleros  or  Cascadbns 
engaged  in  the  pursuit.  The  trees  grow  isolated  or  in  small 
clumps  which  have  to  be  searched  out  by  the  experienced 
CascariUero,  who  laboriously  cuts  his  way  through  the 
dense  forest  to  the  spot  where  he  discovers  a  tree.  Having 
freed  the  stem  from  adhering  parasites  and  twining  plants, 
he  proceeds,  by  beating  and  cutting  oblong  pieces,  to  detach 
the  stem  bark  as  far  as  is  within  his  reach.  The  tree  is 
theufelled,  andtho  entire  bark  of  stem  and  branches  secured. 
The  bark  of  the  smaller  branches,  as  it  dries,  curls  up, 
forming  "  quills,  "  tho  thicker  masses  from  the  stems  con- 
stituting tho  "  flat"  bark  of  commerce.  Tho  drying,  pack- 
ing, and  transport  of  the  bark  are  all  operations  of  a  laborious 
description  conducted  under  most  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions. 

The  •normous  medicinal  consumption  of  these  barks,  and 
the.  wasteful  and  reckless  manner  of  procuring  them  in 
America  long  ago,  caused  serious  and  well-grounded  appre- 
hension that  the  native  forests  would  quickly  become 
exhausted.  The  attention  of  European  communities  was 
early  directed  to  tho  necessity  of  securing  steady  and 
permanent  supjilies  by  introducing  the  more  valuable  species 
into  localities  likely  to  be  favourable  to  their  cultivation. 
The  first  actual  attempt  to  rear  plants  was  made  in  Algeria 
in  1849  ;  but  tho  effort  was  not  successful.  In  18.')4  the 
Dutch  Qovornmeut  seriously  undertook  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing tho  trees  into  the  island  of  Java,  and  an  expedition 
for  that  purpose  was  fitted  out  on  an  adequate  scale. 
Several  hundreds  of  young  trees  were  obtaine<l,  of  which 
a  small  proportion  was  successfully  lauded  and  planted  in 
Java  ;  and  as  tho  result  of  great  attention  the  cultivation 
of  cinchona  plantations  in  that  island  is  now  highly  prosper- 
ous and  promising.  Tho  desirability  of  introducing  cin- 
chonas into  the  East  Indies  was  urg<^d  in  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  tho  East  India   Company  between  1838   and 


1842  by  Sir  Robert  Chrifltison  and  backed  by  Dr  Forbes 
Royle  ;  but  no  active  step  was  taken  till  1852,  when,  again 
on  the  motion  of  Dr  Royle,  some  eBforta  to  obtain  plants 
weremade  through  consular  agents.  In  the  end  the  question 
was  seriously  taken  up,  and  Mr  Clements  R.  Markham  waa 
appointed  to  head  an  expedition  to  obtain  young  trees  from 
South  America  and  convey  them  to  India.  In  1800 
under  Mr  Markham's  superintendence  a  first  consignment 
of  plants  was  shipped  from  Islay  in  Peru,  and  planted  in  a 
favourable  situation  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  Eor  several 
years  subsequently  additional  supplies  of  plants  of  various 
species  were  obtained  from  difi'erent  regions  of  South 
America,  and  some  were  also  procured  from  the  Dutch 
plantations  in  Java.  Now  the  culture  has  spread  over,- a 
wide  area  in  Southern  India,  in  Ceylon,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  in  British Burmah;  and  recently  plantations 
which  already  present  a  promising  appearance  have  been 
established  in  Mauritius.  Exclusive  of  private  enterprise, 
tho  trees  in  the  Governnjent  jilantations  in  India  now 
amountto  several  millions,  and  in  theNeilgherryjilantations 
they  have  attained  a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  The 
species  introduced  in  the  East  are  principally  Cinchona 
officinalis,  C.  Calisai/a,  C.  succirvbra,  C  pituyensis,  andC 
Fahiidiana,  some  agreeing  with  certain  soils  and  climates 
bettor  than  others,  while  the  yield  of  alkaloids  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  tho  different  alkaloids  differ  iu  each 
species. 

In  the  original  memorial  above  alluded  to,  presented  to 
the  East  India  Board  by  Sir  R.  Christison,  he,  according  to 
a  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society 
(Trans.,  yo\.  xi.  p.  Ill),  pointed  out  that  "  the  transplanta- 
tion, if  successful,  would  become  remunerative.  .Foj 
although  it  would  be  a  very  arduous  undertaking  were  the 
bark  to  be  collected  only  by  cutting  down  large  trees, 
which  do  not  attain  sufiicient  growth  in  less  than  twenty 
or  twentj-Tfive  years,  being  tho  only  American  method,  the 
case  would  be  ircry  different  were  it  shown  that  bark  could 
be  profitably  taken  from  frees  very  much  younger,  and 
without  either  destroying  or  even  injuring  them.  Now, 
I  had  ascertained,"  continues  Sir  Robert,  "  by  ch.emical 
analjrsis  tbat — contrary  to  the  analysis  of  some  French 
chemists^sulpliate  of  quinia  was  to  be  obtained  from  fine 
quills  of  yellow  bark  taken  from  twigs  two  or  three  years 
old  in  as  large  proportion  as  from  the  large  flat  bark  from 
the  trunks  and  great  branches.  Consequently,  as  it 
appeared,  from  tho  facility  with  which  tho  trees  grew  in 
their  native  forests  by  suckers  from  the  old  roots,  when 
the  trunks  are  properly  cut  down,  that  young  twigs  might 
safely  be  cut  from  them  at  an  early  period,  it  followed  that 
the  collection  of  cinchcwia  bark  might  be  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  cinnamon  bark  at  Colombo,  where 
only  tivigs  of  one  or  two  years'  growth  are  cut  for  tli" 

imrpose,    and    without    injuring    the   trees This 

doctrine  lias  proved  true,  so  true  that  it  has  been  founil 
suitable  in  Imlia  even  to  treat  the  cinchona  plants  like 
osier  beds  in  England,  by  cutting  them  down  altogether 
when  young,  thus  using  only  twigs  for  the  bark,  and 
trusting  to  suckers  for  renewing  the  growth  of  the  plants  ; 
and  that  the  result  has  beeu  tho  introduction  of  fine  bark 
from  India  in  such  bulk  as  to  have  been  sold. by  auction 
in  tho  Liondon  market  only  nine  years  after  the  first 
cinchona  plants  were  transplanted  to  India."  Mr.  VV.  0. 
M'lvor,  to  whom  the  success  of  Indian  plantations  is 
largely  due,  introduced  a  system  of  mossing  the  plants, 
which  consists  in  wrapping  the  growing  stems  in  a  layer 
of  damp  moss,  whcreliy  tlw  yiejd  of  alkaloid  is  increased, 
and  the'growth  of  renewed  bark  promoted.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Do  Vrij,  and  tho  observation  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr  1).  Howard,  that  renewed  bark  contains  tho 
alkaloids    not   only     in    different    proportions   frcm    the 
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original  bark,  but  that  it  even  develops  principles  altogether 
absent  iu  the  uatui-al  bark. 

The  officinal  barks  of  the  British,  Fharmacopaeia  are 
three  ia  number : — (1)  the  pale  or  Loxa  bark  '{eoitex 
tinehotim  jKillidie)  yielded  by  Ciiuhona  officinalis;  (2) 
the  yel'ow,  royal,  or  Calisaya  bark  (cortex  cinchonaJlatKe), 
the  produce  of  G.  CMsayd;  and  (3)  red  bark  {cortex 
einchonx  rubra)  derived  from  C.  succirubra.  These  are  the 
sources  of  the  tinctures,  extracts,  and  other  preparations  of 
pharmacy,  while,  in  common  with  several  others,  they  also 
yield  the  alkaloids  which  now  constitute  the  chief  form  in 
which  the  active  principles  of  the  barks  are  administered 
ill  medicine,  djuong  the  other  barks  used  as  sources  of 
quinine,  <fec.,  the  principal  are — the  ashy  crown  bark,  C. 
iuacro<:a?y:e;  Carthagena  bark,  C.  lanceolata ;  C!olumbian 
bark,  C.  lancifolia ;  Pitayo  bark,  C  pitayensis ;  grey  or 
f/ima  bark,  C.  micrantlia,  C.  nitida,  and  G.  peruviana. 

Leaving  out  of  view  certaia  alkaloids  unimportant  as 
yet  in  a  commercial  view,  and  found  very  sparingly  in 
particular  barks,  the  four  primary  alkaloids  yielded  by 
cinchona  barks  are  (juinbe,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and 
cin''.honidine.  Certain  secondary  alkaloids  are  developed 
by  chemical  treatment  of  these  primary  principles,  and  an 
amorphous  substance  precipitated  from  the  mother  liquors 
of  the  quinine  manufactured  undQr  the  name  of  quinoidine 
is  in  considerable  medicinal  use.'  Much  confusion  has 
arisen  iu  the  terminology  of  the  alkaloids  by  the  application 
of  the  same  name  to  chemically  distinct  principles,  aud 
by  the  converse  description  of  the  same  alkaloids  or  products 
under  different  names.  It  is  found  that  different  barks 
derived  from  the  same  species  vary  greatly  in  richness  in 
alkaloids,  and  that  equally  great  fluctuations  occur  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  various  principles  they  yield. 
When  a  comparison  is  instituted  amoug  the  barks  of 
different  species  the  variations  are  of  course  even  more 
marked, — some  barks  having  been  found  to  yield  as  high  as 
13  percent,  of  alkaloids,  nhile  iu  others  not  a  trace  has 
been  obtained.  Certain  barks,  hoivever,  are  known  as  a 
rule  to  contain  quinine  in  largest  proportion,  and  in  others 
cinchonine  is  the  most  abundant  principle.  Generally 
quinine  is  the  most-  constant  aud  abundant  constituent, 
after  which  cinchonine,  then  ciuchonidine,  while  quinidine 
is  the  rarest  both  in  proportion  and  in  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  the  principal  alkaloids. 

The  preparation  of  cinchona  bark  most  extensively 
employed  in  medicine  is  the  alkaloid  quinine  in  the  form 
of  a  sulphate.  As  the  barks  from  which  it  is  extracted 
contain  besides  proportions  of  one  or  other  of  the  principal 
alkaloids  above  enumerated,  a  demand  for  any  of  them 
might  bo  supplied  without  interfering  with  the  production 
of  quinine,  and  as  they  also  have  been  proved  to  be  potent 
febrifuges  their  non-utilization  is  a  regrettable  waste. 
From  the  record  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
instituted  by  the  Indian  Qovernmeut  it  is  demonstrated 
that  quinidine  is  even  more  active  than  quinine,  and  it 
forms  the  principal  constituent  of  a  variety  of  calisaya 
bark  in  extensive  cultivation  iu  Java.  Cinchonidiue  is 
only  a  little  less  powerful  in  its  febrifugal  effect  than 
quinine,  and  it  is  abundantly  formed  by  the  red  bark 
cultivated  in  British  Indie.  Cinchonine,  although  the  least 
potent,  is  an  abundant  principle,  and  still  a  highly  valuable 
and  efficient  remedial  agent.  •  (j.  pa.) 

CINCINNATI,  an  important  city  of  the  United  States, 
situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ohio,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  in  39°  6'  N.  lat  and  84°  26'  W.  long.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Hamilton  county,  and  in  size  is  the  first  city  in 
the  State,  while,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1870, 
it  is  the  eighth  in  the  United  States.  It  was  first  settled 
in  1788  by  persons  from  New  Jersey,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  named  in  honour  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  officers 


of  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  waa  incorporated  aa  a  city 
in  1814,  and  soon  acquired  a  commercial  importance 
which  has  steadily  increased.  In  1800  Cincinnati  con- 
tained but  750  inhabitants.  The  population  amounted 
to  9602  in  1820,  46,338  in  1840,  115,436  in  1850, 
161,044  in  1860,  and  216,239  in  1870.  Of  the  total 
population  in  1870,  79,612  were  foreigners,  including 
49,448  born  in  Germany,  18,624  in  Ireland,  3526  in 
Engknd,  and  2093  in  France.  The  city  is  chiefly  built 
upon  two  terraces  or  plateaus,  the  first- 60  and  the  second 
112  feet  above  the  river.  Beyond  these  rises  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  from  400  to  450  feet  high,  from  which 
may  be  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  are  Covington, 
which  had  24,505  inhabitants  in  1870,  and  Newport, 
which  had  15,087,  Communication  between  these  cities 
and  Cincinnati  is  afforded  by  two  bridges  and  three  steam 
ferries.  The  wire  suspension  bridge,  which  is  1057  feet 
long  between  the  towers  (or,  including  the  approaches, 
2252  feet),  with  a  height  of  100  feet  above  low  water,  was 
completed  in  1867  at  a  cost  of  nearly  82,000,000.  It  has 
a  •  double  waggon  road,  and  two  ways  for  pedestrians. 
Farther  up  the  river  is  a  wrought  iron  railroad  bridge 
built  upon  piers ;  besides  a  railway  track,  it  has  waggon 
and  foot  ways.  Cincinnati  covers  an  area  of  24  square 
miles,  extending  along  the  river  about  10  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  3  miles.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  city,  however,  is  comprised  within  a  distance  of  2J 
miles  along  the  river.  The  corporate  limits  have  been 
much  extended  in  recent  years  by  the  annexation  of 
numerous  villages,  the  most  important  being  Columbia, 
Walnut  Hills,  Mount  Auburn,  end  Cumminsville.  In 
these,  which  still  retain  their  former  names,  are  seen  the 
most  costly  residences  and  villas,  with  oruamental  grounds 
embracing  from  5  to  80  acres  each.  The  city  is  also  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs  and  its  surrounding  scenery. 
The.  streets,  which  generally  cross  one  another  at  right 
angles,  are  usually  from  IJ  to  2|  miles  long,  aud  from  50 
to  100  feet  wide.  Many  of  them  are  lined  with  trees. 
Brick  is  chiefly  used  for  buildings,  with  a  greyish  buff 
freestone  for  fronts.  Business  buildings  are  usually  five 
and  oiiexi,  six  stories  iigh.-  Cincinnati  is  well  supplied 
with  public  parks,  the  largest  of  which,  Eden,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  contains  216 
acres.  In  Burnet  Woods,  recently  purchased,  there  are  170 
acres,  mostly  forest,  on  the  hQl  north  of  the  city.  Centrally 
situated  in  the  city  are  Washington,  Lincoln,  Hopkins, 
and  the  City  parks,  which  together  contain  about  25 
acres.  One  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  city  is 
the  Tyler  Davidson  bronze  fountsdn  which  was  unveiled  in 
1871.  It  was  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr  Henty  Probasco, 
a  wealthy  citizen,  who  named  it  after  the  late  Mr  Tyler 
Davidson,  the  originator  of  the  proposal.  Its  cost  was 
nearly  $200,000.  The  design  embraces  fifteen  bronze 
figures,  all  cast  at  Munich,  the  chief  one  representing  a 
female  with  outstretched  arms,  from  whose  fingers  the 
water  falls  iu  fine  spray.  This  is  the  surmounting  figure, 
and  reaches  a  height  of  45  feet  above  the  ground.  Among 
the  most  notable  buUdiugs  is  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, built  of  sawed  freestone  in  the  Roman  Corinthian 
style,  with  a  porch  of  six  columns ;  it  is  three  stories  high, , 
with  a  length  of  150  feet  and  a  width  of  80  feet.  The 
county  court-house,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  is 
175  feet  square  aud  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  porch 
with  six  Corinthian  stone  colli mns.  The  brick  buildings 
for  the  city  offices  are  205  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide. 
The  city  workhouse,  3J  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  h 
a  brick  structure,  515  feet  long  and  55  feet  wide,  erected 
at  a  coat,  including  26  acres  of  land,  of  8650,000.      It 
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has  room  for  700  prisoners.  The  Cincinnati  hospital, 
comprising  eight  buildings  arranged  around  a  central 
court  and  connected'  by  corridors,  occupiea  a  square  of  4 
acres.  It  cost  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  will  accom- 
modate 700  patients.  The  Masonic  Temple,  built  in  the 
Byzantine  Btyle,  195  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  is  four 
stories  high,  and  has  two  towers  140  feet,  and  a  spire  ISO 
feet  high.  Other  noticeable  structures  are  Pike's  Opera 
Uouse,  170  by  134  feet,  and  five  stories  high,  the  Public 
Library,  St  Xavier's  College,  the  Wesleyan  Female  College, 
and  the  Hughes  High  School.  The  most  imposing  church 
edifices  are  Kt  Peter's  fioman  Catholic  Cathedral,  built  in 


pure  Grecian  style.  200  by  30  feet,  with  a  stone  spire  rising 
to  a  height  of  224  feet ;  St  Paul's  Church  (Methodist), 
with  a  spire  200  feet  high;  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  an  immense  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  270  feet 
high.;  St  John's  Episcopal  Church ;  and  two  large  and 
attractive  Hebrew  temples. 

Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  West.  The  six  railroads 
entering  the  city  are  used  by  twelve  companies,  and  besides 
these  two  lines  terminate  at  Covington  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  About  300  passenger  and  freight  trains 
arrive  and  leave  daily  on  these  roads.     For  their  use  are 


Flan  of  Cmcinnati. 
four  dep6ts  near  the  river  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Com- 
munication with  different  parts  of  the  city  and  with  the 
suburbs  is  afforded  by  fourteen  lines  of  street  railroad,  vrith 
about  50  miles  of  track,  and  by  numerous  lines  of  omni- 
buses and  stages.  The  top  of  the  adjacent  hills  is  reached 
by  an  inclined  steam  passenger-railway.  The  position  of 
the  city  on  the  Ohio  River  gives  it  water  communication 
with  the  extensive  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  valley ; 
vfhilo  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Miami  Canal, 
whose  northern  terminus  is  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Miami 
is  connected  by  a  branch  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
the  largest  in  the  United  States  (467  miles),  which  ex- 
tends from  Toledo  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
river.  The  average  yearly  number  of  steamers  and  barges 
muning  between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports  during  the  ten 
years  ending  with  August  1 875  was  338 ;  the  yearly  number 
of  arrivals  of  steamers  during  this  period  was  2713,  and  of 
departures  2680.  The  large  steamers  of  the  Mississippi 
river  are  enabled  to  reach  Cincinnati  by  means  of  the 
canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
which  was  opened  in  1872.  About  throe  fourths  of  the 
commerce  of  the  city  is  by  railroad  and  canal,  and  the 
remainder  by  river  transportation.  The  extent  of  the 
entire  commerce  is  indicated  by  the  value  of  imports,  which 
during  the  ten  years  euding  in  1875  averaged  $.314,628,009 
8  year,. and  of  exports,  which  averaged  §2^1,236,066,  | 


Cincinnati  is  one  of  those  interior  ports  to  which,  under 
the  Act  ot  Congress  passed  in  1870,  foreign  merchandize 
may  be  transported  without  appraisement  and  payment  of 
duties  at  the  port  of  first  arrival  The  value  of  such 
imports  to  this  city  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1875, 
was  $566,989.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of  manu- 
facturing industry  has  increased  from  $40,995,062  in  1860 
to  $127,459,021  in  1870  and  $144,207,371  in  1874.  The 
details  for  the  last-mentiioned  years  are  as  follows  : 
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Boatbuilding  was  formerly  a  i>roniiiient  industry,  but 
it  has  recently  declined.  Prior  to  1863  Cincinnati  was 
the  chief  centre  in  the  United  States  for  the  slaughtering 
of  swine  and  the  packing  of  pork.  Since  that  year  this 
supremacy  has  been  held  by  Chicago,  Cincinnati  taking 
the  second  rank.  There  are  more  than  seventy  establish- 
ments in  the  latter  city  employed  in  this  industry.  The 
United  Railroads  Stock-yards  for  the  reception  of  Jive  pigs 
occupy  about  60  acres.  During  the  winter  season  of 
1874-75  there  were  slaughtered  560,164  hos^,  weighing 
in  the  aggregate  155,864,1:^6  ft),  and  valued  at  SI  0,897,584. 
The  production  included  44,232  barrels  of  pork,  and 
£3.400,157  lb  of  lard.  During  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1875,  pork  and  bacon  valued  at  $12,645,538  were  ex- 
jjorted  from  the  city;  the  imports  amounted  to  §2,580,493. 
The  excess  of  exports  of  lard  over  imports  was  $2,781,091. 
After  this  important  industrythebrewingof  lager  beer  ranks 
next,  the  brewers  here  turning  out  about  15,000,000 
gallons  annually.  Distillation  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  The  city  contains  five  national 
b^nka  with  a  capital  of  84,000,000,  and  seventeen  private 
banks  with  a  capital  of  $2,740,000.  The  leading  com- 
mercial organization  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Jlerchants'  Exchange,  which  has  about  1200  members  and 
holds  daily  sessions.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  about 
900  members,  chiefly  manufacturers.  There  are  also  a 
mechanics'  institute,  cotton  exchange,  and  pork  packers' 
association.  An  industrial  exhilntion  has  been  held  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year  since  1871,  and  has  attracted 
large  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  city.  The  buildings  are 
centrally  situated,  and  occupy  3J  acres  of  ground. 

The  city  is  divided  into  25  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and  re- 
ceives an  annual  salary  of  §4000,  a  board  of  25  aldermen, 
and  a  board  of  50  councilmeu,  who  are  also  elected  by  the 
people.  It  has  a  paid  fire  department  under  the  control 
of  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  a  police 
force  under  the  control  of  the  mayor  and  four  commis- 
sioners. The  efiSciency  of  these  departments  is  promoted 
by  extensive  fire-alarm  and  police  telegraphic  lines.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  obtained  by  pumping  from  the 
Ohio  river  by  means  of  three  immense  reservoirs,  two  of 
which,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons  each,  aro  in 
Eden  Park.  Beside  the  usual  municipal  and  county 
courts,  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for 
the  southern  district  of  Ohio  are  held  in  the  city. 

Cincinnati  has  a  large  number  and  variety  of  well- 
organized  charitable  institutions.  The  Cincinnati  hospital 
is  supported  by  taxation,  and  affords  free  treatment  to  all 
unable  to  pay  for  it ;  the  city  infiro^ary,  besides  supporting 
pauper  inmates,  affords  relief  to  outdoor  poor;  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  St  Mary's  hospitals  are  private  institutions, 
under  the  supervision  of  Roman  Catholic  sisters ;  the 
Jewish  hospital  is  maintained  by  persons  of  that  faith. 
The  Longview  asylum  for  the  insane,  built  at  Carthage, 
10  miles  from  the  city,  at  a  cost,  including  110  acres  of 
land,  of  §1,000,000,  ranks  among  the  first  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  belongs  to  Hamilton 
county,  whose  population  consists  chiefly  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cincinnati ;  patients  are,  however,  sent  here  by 
the  State,  which  contributes  to  its  support.  The  average 
daily  number  of  inmates  in  1874  was  582,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  maintained  free  of  charge.  Besides  the  city 
orphan  asylum,  which  has  accommodation  for  300  chil- 
dren, and  is  supported  by  private  charity,  and  the  German 
Protestant  asylum,  with  a  capacity  for  about  ICO,  two 
large  asylums  are  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
by  the  coloured  people.  There  are  also  several  institutions 
for  indigent  and  friendless  women.  The  hotise  of  refuge 
_and  tl:a  cUy  workhouse  are  maintained  by  the  city  fl)r 


the  confinement  of  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences ; 
children  are  sent  to  the  former,  and  adults  to  the  latter. 

The  public  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  board  of  50  elected  members,  and  comprise 
3  high,  5  intermediate,  and  30  district  schools,  including 
those  for  coloured  pupils.  There  are  also  a  normal  Bchool 
for  females  and  evening  schools.  In  1874  there  were  529 
teachers  and  28,919  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  21,486.  German  is  a  prominent  study  in  the 
public  schools,  and  music  and  drawing  aro  taught.  The 
VVoodword  and  the  Hughes  high  schools  have  long  been 
known  for  their  excellence.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools.  The 
university  of  Cincinnati,  recently  founded  by  means  of  a 
bequest  made  by  Charles  Sl'Micken,  is  designed  to  afford 
advanced  and  technical  instruction  free  of  charge.  A 
school  of  design  has  been  in  operation  since  1869.  '  Be- 
.sides  the  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College  for  females  (Metho- 
dist-Episcopal), St  Xavier  College  (Roman  Catholic),  and 
Mount  St  Mary's  of  the  West,  the  city  has  1  law,  6  medi- 
cal, and  2  theological  schools,  4  commercial  colleges,  and 
2  schools  of  music.  One  of  the  theological  schools  is 
connected  with  Mount  St  Mary's  of  the  West,  the  other  is 
the  widely-known  Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Presby- 
terian), founded  in  1829.  It  occupies  a  site  of  7  acres  on 
Walnut  Hills,  and  lias  5  professors  and  a  library  of  1 2,000 
volumes.  Three  of  the  medical  schools  are  classified  as 
regular,  one  as  pharmaceutic,  one  as  homccopalhic,  and  one 
as  dental.  The  oldest  is  the  med' jal  college  of  Ohio,  which 
was  opened  in  1819,  and  now  has  10  instructors;  the 
Cincinnati  college  of  medicine  and  surgery  was  opened  in 
1821,  and  has  14  instructors;  the  Miami  medical  college, 
opened  in  1852,  has  12  instructors  ;  and  the  Pulte  medical 
college,  opened  in  1872,  has  14.  There  are  11  public 
libraries  in  the  city,  the  largest  being  the  free  public 
library,  which  has  81,000  bound  volumes  and  5500  pam 
phlets,  and  the  young  men's  mercantile  with  nearly 
40,000  volumes.  The  public  Library  occupies  one  of  the 
best  library  buildings  in  the  country.  The  most  important 
literary  associations  are  the  natural  history  and  the  his- 
torical and  philosophical  societies.  There  are  published 
in  the  city  70  newspapers  and  periodicals, — 9  appearing 
daily,  1  twice  a-week,  33  weekly,  3  fortnightly,  21 
monthly,  and  3  quarterly.  Of  these  3  daily,  9  weekly, 
1  fortnightly,  and  2  monthly  are  published  in  Gerraau. 
The  city  contains  160  churches,  the  largest  denominations 
being  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  has  32  churches  and  1 2 
chapels,  the  Methodist  with  26  churches,  the  Presbyterian 
v,iih  22,  the  Baptist  with  14,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
with  11.  (e.  s.  DE.) 

CINCINNATUS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  early  Roman 
legends,  was  born  about  519  B.C.  According  to  the  story, 
he  was  ruined  by  the  fine  which  was  imposed  on  his  eon 
Ca;so  for  the  murder  of  a  plebeian  during  the  commotions 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Terentilius  Arsa. 
This  measure,  which  proposed  the  creation  of  a  code  of 
written  laws  applicable  to  plebeian  and  patrician  alike,  was 
also  strongly  opposed  by  Cincinnatus  himself.  Cincinnatus  is, 
in  fact,  the  type  of  the  ancient  patrician  agriculturist.  Twice 
he  was  called  from  the  plough  to  the  dictatorship  of  Rome. 
On  the  first  occasion  his  task  was  to  save  the  army  from 
the  iEquians  and  Volscians,  who  had  forced  it  into  a  posi- 
tion of  imminent  danger  ;  aud  he  is  said  to  have  raised 
an  army  and  defeated  the  enemy  within  a  single  day 
(458).  On  his  return  he  summoned  Volscius,  the  accuser  of 
his  son,  to  take  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  perjury  ;  but 
Volscius  fled  from  the  city.  On  the  second  occasion  (439) 
he  was  appointed  by  the  patricians,  in  order  to  crush 
,  Spunus  Maelius,  who  had  spent  his  wealth  in  relieving  the 
wretched  debtors,  and  who  was  consequently  accused    of 
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desiring  popularity  that  lie  might  seize  the  supreme 
authority.  Melius,  refusing  to  appear  before  the  dictator, 
was  killed  by  Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse. 

CnTEAS,  a  Theasalian,  the  chief  adviser'ot  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus.  The  most  famous  event  of  his  life  was 
the  visit  which  he  made  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding the  war,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Pyrrhus 
at  Heraclea  (280  b.c.)  He  performed  the  feat  of  learning 
in  one  day  the  name  of  every  man  of  importance  in  the 
city,  and  displayed  besides  the  most  marvellous  tact  and 
eloquence  ;  but  the  effects  of  his  persuasion  being  destroyed 
through  the  patriotic  vehemence  of  the  venerable  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  he  returned  to  his  master  with  the  report 
that  Rome  was  a  temple,  and  its  senate  an  assembly  of 
kings.  Cineas  also  served  as  an  ambassador  in  Sicily.  He 
is  perhaps  the  Cineas  referred  to  by  Cicero  as  the  author 
of  a  work  De  Re  Militari. 

CINNA,  Lucius  Coeneltus,  a  Homan  patrician,  con- 
spicuous in  the  contest  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  After 
serving  in  tie  war  with  the  Marsi  as  pretorian  legate,  he 
was  elected  consul  in  87  B.C.  Breaking  the  oath  he  had 
sworn  to  Sulla  that  he  would  not  attempt  any  revolution 
in  the  state,  Cinna  allied  himself  with  Marias,  raised  an 
army  of  Italians,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Soon 
after  his  triumphant  entry  and  the  massacre  of  the  friends 
of  Sulla,  by  which  he  had  satisfied  his  vengeance,  Marius 
died.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  became  Cinna's  colleague,  and 
on  the  murder  of  Flaccus,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo.  In  84, 
however,  Cinna,  who  was  still  consul,  was  forced  to 
advance  against  Sulla ;  but  while  embarking  his  troops  he 
was  killed  in  a  mutiny.     See  Roman  Histoky. 

CINNABAR,  the  Kiwipapn  of  Theophrastus,  is  the  native 
sulphide  of  mercury,  and  the  only  commercial  source  of 
that  metal  and  its  compounds.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombohedral  form,  in  which  condition  it  is  sometimes 
found;  but  generally  it  occurs  in  fibrous  or  amorphous 
masses  bedded  in  slate  rocks  and  shales,  and  more  rarely 
in  veins  in  granitic  or  porphyritic  rocks.  In  hardness  it 
is  intermediate  between  gypsum  and  calcspar  ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  8'998,  and  its  colour  varies  from  a  fine  bright 
red  to  a  reddish-brown  and  leaden-grey  hue.  It  possesses 
the  same  composition  as  the  ordinary  vermilion  of  com- 
merce for  which  it  may,  when  pure  and  fine  in  colour, 
sometimes  be  used  after  simple  levigation,  although  the 
greater  part  of  that  brilliant  pigment  is  artificially  prepared. 
Pure  cinnabar  should  contain  86'21  per  cent,  of  mercury, 
combined  with  1379  of  sulphur  ;  but  in  its  native  state 
the  ore  is  frequently  contaminated  with  oxide  of  iron,  clay, 
and  bituminous  matter.  The  principal  European  localities 
for  cinnabar  are  at  Idria  in  Carniola,  and  at  Almaden  in 
Spain,  whence  the  British  demand  is  mainly  supplied.  It 
is  also  extensively  worked  at  New  Almaden  and  several 
other  localities  in  California,  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru, 
and  in  Borneo,  Japan,  and  China.     See  Vkemilion. 

CINNAMON  is  the  inner  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylani- 
eum,  a  small  evergreen  tree  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order 
Lauracece.  The  leaves  are  large  ovate-oblong  in  shape, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  panicles,  have  a 
greenish  colour  and  a  rather  disagreeable  odour.  Cinnamon 
has  been  known  from  the' most  remote  antiquity,  and  it  was 
eo  highly  prized  among  ancient  nations  that  in  very  small 
quantities  it  was  regarded  as  a  present  fit  for  monarchs  and 
other  great  potentates.  It  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  in.  23, 
where  Moses  is  commanded  to  use  both  sweet  cinnamon 
{Kinman)  and  cassia.  It  is  likewise  alluded  to  by 
Herodotus  under  the  name  xiwa/tu/iov,  and  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  many  other  classical  writers.  It  is  now 
almost  exclusively  a  product  of  Ceylon,  but  the  origin  of 
the  plant  and  the  derivation  of  its  name  are  matters  of 
considerable  doubt   and  dispute.     The  Arab  traders,    by 
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whom  the  trade  in  this  and  other  Oriental  spices  was  con- 
ducted in  ancient  times,  surrounded  the  history  and  produc- 
tion of  these  precious  and  lucrative  products  with  grotesque 
tales  of  mystery.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  cinnamon 
was  originally  obtained  from  the  promontory  of  Gardafui 
(the  regio  cinnamomifera  of  classical  geographers),  while 
others  lean  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  brought  from 
China,  whence  the  chief  portion  of  the  closely  allied  cassia 
bark  is  still  derived.  Although  as  the  produce  of  Ceylon, 
cinnamon  did  not  come  prominently  into  the  market  till 
the  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  island,  it  is  the 
opinion  uf  the  best  authorities  that  the  tree  yielding  it  is 
indigenous,  and  certainly  no  other  situation  and  climate 
have  yet  been  found  where  the  trees  flourish  so  well  and 
yield  a  bark  so  fine  and  so  delicately  aromatic. 

The  cinnamon  gardens  are  confined  to  a  strip  of  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo.  When  the  trade  was 
at  its  best,  five  of  the  principal  gardens  measured  from  15 
to  20  miles  in  circumference,  but  now  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion is  very  much  restricted,  and  plants  which  were  at 
one  time  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  guarded  with 
inhuman  jealousy,  are  choked  with  the  natural  profusion 
of  jungle  vegetation.  The  bark  is  taken  from  shoots  of 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  growth,  in  which  time  they 
attain  a  length  of  from  6  to  10  feet,  and  a  thickness  of 
from  ^  to  2  inches.  The  plants  are  managed  on  the  coppice 
system,  and  only  four  or  five  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  from  each  stooL  The  shoots  are  cut  down  twice  a  year 
after  the  rains,  and  the  bark  is  detached  in  lengths  of  about 
a  foot.  After  lying  in  bundles  as  taken  from  the  shoots 
for  about  a  day,  each  separate  piece  is  carefully  scraped  to 
remove  the  outer  and  middle  layers  of  the  bark,  and  the 
remaining  portion  is  thereby  often  reduced  to  the  thickness 
of  one-hundredth  part  of  an  incL  The  pieces  are  then 
made  up  into  composite  quills  by  placing  the  soaller  pieces 
inside  the  larger,  and  thus  the  cinnamon  is  often  '6nned 
into  straight  firm  rods  of  from  3  to  4  feet  in  lengtL  After 
drying  in  the  sun  the  bark  is  ready  to  make  up  into  bundles 
for  exportation. 

Cinnamon  of  an  inferior  quality  is  grown  in  Southern 
India  at  Tellicherry  and  Tinnevelly  ;  and  in  Java  the  cul- 
tivation was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  about  the  year  1825. 
The  plant  has  also  been  grown  in  the  colony  of  French 
Guiana,  and  in. other  localities.  The  produce  of  none  of 
these  places,  however,  approaches  in  quality  to  the  cinna- 
mon of  Ceylon,  whence  also  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
entire  Consumption  is  supplied.  Nearly  the  whole  quan- 
tity prepared  in  Ceylon  is  brought  to  the  British  market 
The  value  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  submitted  to  the  EngUsli 
Board  of  Trade,  was  in  1874  more  than  2s.  2d.  per  tt>, 
that  from  other  localities  being  estimated  at  about  lOd, 

Ceylon  cinnamon  of  fine  quality  is  a  very  thin  smooth 
bark,  with  a  light-yellowish  brown  colour,  a  highly  fragrant 
odour,  and  a  peculiarly  sweet,  warm,  and  pleasing  aromatic 
taste.  Its  peculiar  flavour  is  due  to  an  aromatic  od  which 
it  contains  to  the  extent  of  from  0'5  to  1  per  cent  Tha 
essential  oil  of  cinnamon,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  pre- 
pared dhiefly  in  Ceylon,  where  the  coarser  pieces  of  baiK 
are  used  for  its  extraction.  These  are  roughly  powdered 
aud  macerated  in  sea  water  for  two  days,  when  the  whol? 
is  quickly  distilled.  The  oil  is  of  a  golden-yeUow  coloni" 
with  the  peculiar  odour  of  cinnamon  and  a  very  hot  aromatio 
taste.  It  consists  essentially  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  or  the 
hydride  of  cinnamyl,  and  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  as 
it  becomes  old  it  darkens  in  colour  and  develops  resinous 
compounds  with  cinnamic  acid. 

Cinnamon  is  principally  employed  in  cookery  as  a  con- 
diment and  flavouring  material,  being  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  some  kind^of  chocolate  and  liqueurs.  In 
medicine  it  acts  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  cordial ;  but 
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it  is  chiefly  prescnoed  for  improving  tlio  flavour  of  bitter 
substances  and  to  correct  the  griping  action  of  purgatives. 
Being  a  much  more  costly  spice  than  cassia,  that  compara- 
tively harsh-flavoured  substance  is  frequently  substituted 
for  or  added  to  cinnamon.  The  two  barks  when  whole  are 
easily  enough  distinguished,  and  their  microscopical  char- 
acters are  also  quito  distinct.  When  powdered  bark  is 
treated  with  tincture  of  iodine,  little  eS'ect  is  visible  in  the 
case  of  pure  cinnamon  ;  but  with  cassia  a  deep-blue  tint 
ii  produced,  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  depending  on 
the  proportion  of  the  cassia. 

CINO  DA  PISTOIA  (1270-1336),  a  poet  and  jurist, 
whose  full  name   was'  Guittoncino  de'  Sinibuldi,   was 
l)orn  in  Pistoia,  of  a  noble  family.      He  studied   law   at 
Bologna  under  Dinus  and  Franciscus  Accursius,  and  iii  1307 
is  understood  to  have  been  assessor  of  civil  causes-  iu  his 
native  city.     In  that  year,  however,  Pistoia  was  disturbed 
by  the  Ouelf  and  Ghibelline  feud.     The  Ghibellines  who 
had  for  some  time  been  the  stronger  party,  being  worsted 
by  the   Quelfs,  Cmo.  a  prominent  member  of  the  former 
faction,  had  to  quit  his  oflSce  and  the  city  of  his  birth. 
Pitecchio,  a  stronghold  on  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy,  was 
yet  in  the-  hands  of  Filippo  Vergiolesi,  chief  of  the  Pistoian 
Ghibellines  ;  Selvaggia.  his  daughter,  was  beloved  by  Ciuo 
(who    was  probably  already  the  husband   of    Margherita 
degli  Unghi) ;  and  to  Pitecchio  did  the  lawyer-poet  betake 
himself.     It  is  uncertain  how  long  he  remained  at  the  for- 
tress ;   it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  not  with   the 
Vergiolesi  at  the  time  of  Selvaggia's  death,  which  happened 
three  years  afterwards  (1310),  at  the  Monte  della  Sarabuca, 
in  the  Appenines,  whither  the  Ghibellines  had  been  com- 
iielled  to  shift  their  camp.     He  visited  his  mistress's  grave 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  after  some  time  spent  in  travel  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  and  to  this  visit  is  owing  his  finest 
sonnet.     At  Rome  Cino  held  office  under  Louis  of  Savoy, 
Bent  thither  by  the  Ghibelline  leader  Henry  of  Luxembourg, 
who  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  in  1312.     In 
1313,  however,  the  emperor  died,  and  the  Ghibellines  lost 
their  last  hope.     Cino  appears  to  have  thrown  up  his  party, 
and  to  have  returned  to  Pistoia.     Thereafter  he  devoted 
himself  to  law  and  letters.     After  filling  several  high  judi- 
cial offices,  a  doctor  of  civil  law  of  Bologna  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  he  lectured  and  taught  from  the  professor's 
chair  at  the  universities  of  Treviso,  Siena,  Florence,  and 
Perugia  in  succession  ;   his  reputation  and  success    were 
great,  his  judicial  experience  enabling  him  to  travel  out  of 
the  routine  of  the  schools.     In  literature  he  continued  in 
some  sort  the  tradition  of  Dante  during  the  interval  dividing 
that  great  poet  from  his  successor  Petrarca.     The  latter, 
besides  celebrating  Ciuo  in  an  obituary  eonnet,  has  coupled 
hJm   and  his  Selvaggia  with  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  the 
/oarth  capitolo  of  his  Trumfi  d'Amore. 

Cino,  the  master  of  Bartolus,  and  of  Joannes  Andreas  the 
celebrated  canonist,  was  long  famed  as  a  jurist  His  com- 
mentary on  the  statutes  of  Pistoia,  wiitteu  within  two  years, 
ia  said  to  have  great  merit ;  while  that  on  the  code  (Lectma 
Cino  Pittoia  super  Codicf,  Pavia,  1483,  Lyqns,  1526)  is 
considered  by  Savigny  to  exhibit  more  practical  intelligence 
and  more  originality  of  thought  than  are  found  iu  any 
commentary  on  Roman  law  since  the  time  of  Accursius. 
As  a  poet  he  also  distinguished  himself  greatly.  He  was 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dante's  later  years,  and 
possibly  of  his  earlier  also,  and  was  certainly,  with  Guido 
Cavalcanti  and  Durante  da  Maiano,  one  of  these  who  re- 
plied to  the  famous  sonnet  A  cinscun'  aliaa  presa  e  gentil 
core  of  the  Vila  Niwea.  The  great  Florentine  in  the  trea- 
tise De  Vulyari  Eloqnio  refers  to  him  as  one  of  "  those  who 
have  most  sweetly  and  subtly  written  poems  in  modem 
Italian,"  but  his  works,  printed  at  Rome  iu  1559.  do  uot  alto- 
gether jastify  the  praise  bestowed  ou  them  by  his  iUustrioos 


friend.  Strained  and  rhetorical  as  many  of  his  outcries 
are,  however,  Cino  is  not  without  moments  of  true  passion 
and  fine  natural  eloquence.  Of  these  qualities  the  sonnet 
in  memory  of  Selvaggia,  Jofui  in  mil 'alto  e  in  aul  beaio 
monte,  and  the  canzone  to  Dante,  Avegiigeh^di  omaggio 
pitl  per  tempo,  are  interesting  examples.^^ 

Tha  text-book  for  English  readers  is  llr  D.  G.  Rossctti's  Early 
IltUum  Potts,  irhorein  will  be  found  not  ouly  a  memoir  of  Cino  da 
Pistoia  (i>p.  208-211),  but  also  (pp.  381-395)  some  admirably  tram- 
lated  specimens  of  liis  verse, — tlio  whole  wrought  into  sigui&caut 
connection  with  that  friendship  of  Cino's,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  intorcting  fact  about  him.  See  also  Ciauipi,  Vita  e  Poisie 
di  Meastr  Cina  da  Pistoia,  Pisa,  1813. 

CINQ-ilARS,  Henri  Coiffiee  de  Ruz6,  Marquis  de 
(1620-1642),  French  courtier,  was  born  in  1620.  At  tlie 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  by  Richelieu, 
who  had  been  the  patron  of  his  father,  and  who  intended 
him  to  fill  the  post  of  favourite  to  the  king,  Louis  XIII. 
The  design  succeeded  well,  and  Cinq-Mars  became  grand 
master  of  the  wardrobe,  and  grand  master  of  the  horse.  He 
developed  into  a  gallant  courtier,  won  the  afiection  of  the 
princess  of  Mautua,  and  claimed  a  seat  in  the  royal  council. 
But  Richelieu  opposed  his  ambition,  and  refused  to  counte- 
nance his  pretensions.  Cinq-Mars,  therefore,  in  revenge, 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  against  him,  of  which  the  dnke 
of  Orleans  was  nominal  head.  Unfortunately  aid  had  been 
sought  from  Spain  ;  and  using  this  treason  as  an  argument, 
Richelieu  persuaded  the  weak  and  fickle  king  first  to  forbid 
Cinq-Mars  to  enter  his  presence,  and  then  to  permit  his 
execution  (1642). 

CINQUE  PORTS.  The  Cinque  Ports,  or  Five  Ports, 
is  the  name  of  an  ancient  jurisdiction  in  the  south  of 
England,  which  is  still  maintained  with  considerable  modi 
fications  and  diminished  authority.  4.3  the  name  implies, 
the  original  members  of  the  body  were  only  five  in  number 
■ — Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich  ;  but 
to  these  were  afterwards  added  the  "  Ancient  Towns  "  of 
Winchelsea  and  Rye  with  the  same  privileges,  and  a  good 
many  other  places,  both  corporate  and  non-corporate,  which, 
with  thetitle  of  Limb  or  Member,held  a  subordinate  position. 
To  Hastings  were  attached  the  corporate  members  of 
Pevensey  and  Seaford,  and  the  non-corporate  members  of 
Bulverheeth,  Petit  Iham,  Hidney,  Beaksboume,  and 
Grange  ;  to  Romney,  Lydd,  and  Old  Romney,  Dengemarsh, 
and  Oswardstone;  to  Dover,  Folkstone  and  Feversham,  and 
Margate,  St  John's,  Goresend,  Burchington  Wood.  St  Peter's, 
Kiugsdowne,  and  Ringwold  ;  to  Sandwich,  Fordwich,  and 
Deale,  Walmer,  Ramsgate,  Stouer,  Sarr,  and  Brightliugsfla. 
The  jurisdiction  thns  extends  along  the  coast  from  Seaford 
in  Sussex  to  Burghington  near  Margate  in  Kent;  and  it 
also  includes  a  number  of  inland  districts,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ports  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  non-incorporated  members  are  within  the  municipal 
jurisdiction  of  the  ports  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  but 
the  corporate  members  are  as  free^  within  their  own 
liberties  as  the  individual  ports  themselves.  The  incor- 
poration of  the  Cinque  Ports  had  its  origin  in  the  necessity 
for  some  means  of  defence  along  the  southern  seaboard  of 
England,  had  in  the  lack  of  any  regular  navy.  Up  to  the 
reigu  of  Henry  VII.  they  had  to  furnish  the  Crown  with 
nearly  all  the  ships  and  men  that  were  needful  for  tho 
state  :  and  for  a  lon^  time  after  they  were  required  to  give 
large  assistance  to  the  permanent  fleet.  The  oldest  charter 
now  on  record  is  one  belonging  to  the  6th  year  of  Edward 
I.;  and  it  refers  to  previous  documents  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  and'  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
return  for  their  services  the  ports  enjoyed  extensive 
privileges.  From  the  Conquest  or  even  earlier  they  had, 
besides  various  lesser  rights, — (1)  Exemption  from  tax  and 
tallage  ;  (2)  Soc  and  sac,  or  full  cognisance  of  all  criminal 
and  civil  cases  within  their  liberties ;   (3)  Toll  and  theam, 
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or  the  riglit  of  receiving  toll  and  of  holding  berfa  ;  (4) 
Bloodwith  and  fledwith,  or  the  right  to  punLih  ehedders  of 
blood  and  those  who  were  seized  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  justice;  (5)  Pillory  and  tambrell;  (G);  Ingfangtheof 
and  outfangthcof,  or  power  to  impriBon  and  execute  felons  ; 
(7)  Mundbriech,  or  authority  to  erect  banks  or  dykes  on 
any  man's  land  as  a  defence  against  the  sea ;  (8)  Waives 
and  strays,  or  the  right  to  appropriate  lost  property  or 
cattle  not  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  ;  (9)  The  right 
to  seize  all  flotsom,  jetsom,  or  witsom,  or  in  other  words, 
whatever  of  value  was  cast  ashore  by  the  sea  ;  (10)  The 
privilege  of  being  a  guild  with  power  to  imj^be  taxes  for 
the  common  weal;  and  (11)  The  right  of  assembling  in 
portmote  or  parliament  at  Shepway  or  Shepway  Cross,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Hytho — the  parliament  being  empowered 
to  make  bye-laws  for  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  regulate  the 
Yarmouth  fishery,  to  hear  appeals  from  the  local  courts, 
and  to  give  decision  in  all  cases  of  treason,  sedition,  iUegal 
coining,  or  concealment  of  treasure  trove.  The  ordinary 
business  of  the  porta  is  conducted  iu  two  courts  known 
respectively  as  the  Court  of  Brotherhood  and  the  Court  of 
Brotherhood  and  Guestling, — the  former  being  composed  of 
the  mayors  of  the  seven  principal  towns  and  a  number  of 
jurats  and  freemen  from  each,  and  the  latter  including  in 
addition  the  mayors,  hailiffs,  and  other  representatives  of 
the  corporate  members.  The  Court  of  Brotherhood  was 
formerly  called  the  Brotheryeeld,  Brodall,  or  BrodhuU  ; 
and  the  name  Guestling  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  the  officials  of  the  "  members  "  were  at  first  in  the 
position  of  invited  guests.  The  highest  ofiice  in  connection 
with  the  Cinque  Ports  is  that  of  the  Lord  Warden,  who  also 
acts  as  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  and  has  a  maritime 
jurisdiction  as  admiral  of  the  pOrts.  His  power  was 
formerly  of  great  extent,  and  he  held  a  court  of  chancery 
at  Dover  iu  the  old  parish  church  of  St  James.  He  still 
presides  in  the  court  of  Shepway,  and  appoints  the  justices 
of  peace  for  the  liberties  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

See  Samuel  Jeake,  Chai-tersof  the  Cinque  Portt,  London, 
small  fob'o,  1728  ;  Philipott's  Fillare  Cantianum ;  the 
First  Report  on,  Muiticipal  Corporatiotu  in  1^35 ;  and  the 
Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1871,  vol.  i. 

CINTRA,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  tho  province  of 
Estremadura,  14  miles  north-west  of  Lisbon,  with  about 
4500  inhabitants.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  moun- 
tain of  an  altitude  varying  from  1800  to  3000  feet,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  pitua- 
tion  and  tho  salubrity  of  its  climate,  which  render  it  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Lisbon. 
On  one  of  the  adjacent  summits  stands  the  Penha  Castle, 
erected  by  King  Ferdintlnd  of  Coburg  on  the  site  of  the 
former  convent  of  the  Hieronymites  ;  and  on  another  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  There  is  also  an  ancient 
royal  palace  described  as  a  medley  of  Moorish  and  Christian 
architecture,  and  long  famous  as  the  summer  residence  of 
the  court ;  and  in  tho  neighbourhood  is  the  "Cork  Convent" 
01  Santa  Cruz,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  lining  of 
its  cells,  and  owes  its  origin  to  Joilo  de  Castro,  the 
celebrated  vincroy  of  tho  Indies,  whose  heart  is  still 
preserved  in  the  chapel  of  Penha  Verde,  near  tho  villa  in 
which  he  resided  after  his  return.  Tho  convention  by 
which  the  French  were  allowed  to  leave  Portugal  without 
molestation  was  signed  at  Cintra,  August,  22,  1808. 
CIPHER.  See  Crvptooeaphy. 
CIPRIANI,  Giovanni  Battista  (1727-1786),  painter 
and  draughtsman,  was  of  Pi.^toian  descent,  but  was  born 
at  Jlorence,  where  ho  studied  design  and  colour  under 
Heckford  and  Oabbiani.  After  paintiug  several  pictures 
at  Pistois  and  elsewhere,  Cipriani,  who  had  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Bartolozn,  tho  eminent  engraver,  quitted 
f  lorcnce  for  London.     Thern  ho  worked  for  the  duke  of 


Richmond  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  repaired  the 
Rubens  ceiling  in  Whitehall  Chapel,  and  the  Verrio  frescoes 
at  Windsor,  and  decorated  in  part  the  Royal  Academy 
library.  His  drawings,  which  are  better  than  his  [>aintinga, 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi  and  his  pupUs,  achieved  a  wide 
popularity,  and  were  bought  up  eagerly  all  over  Europe  ; 
but  his  reputation  is  nowadays  somewhat  faded. 

CIRCAJl  is  an  Indian  term  applied  to  the  component 
parts  of  a  Siibah  or  province,  each  of  which  is  administered 
by  a  deputy-governor.  In  English  it  is  principally  employed 
in  the  name  of  the  Northern  Circars,  used  to  designate  o. 
now  obsolete  division  of  the  Madras  presidency,  which 
consisted  of  a  narrow  slip  of  territory  lying  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  15°  40'  to  20°  17' 
N.  lat.  These  Northern  Circars  were  five  in  number, 
Cicacole,  Rajamundry,  Ellore,  Coudapilly,  and  Guntoor, 
and  their  total  area  was  about  30,000  square  miles.  The 
district  corresponds  in  the  main  to  that  now  occupied  by 
the  modern  divisions  of  Guntoor,  Masulipatam,  Rajamun- 
dry, Vizagapatam,  and  Gunjam.  It  was  first  invaded  by 
the  Mahometans  in  1471;  in  1541  they  conquered  Conda- 
pilly,  and  nine  years  later  they  extended  their  conquests 
over  all  Guutoor  and  the  districts  of  Masulipatam.  But 
the  invaders  appear  to  have  acquired  only  an  imperfect 
possession  of  the  country,  as  it  was  again  wrested  from 
the  Hindu  princes  of  Orissa  about  the  year  1571,  during 
the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Kutub,  shah  of  Hyderabad  or 
Golcondah.  In  1687  the  Circars  were  added,  along  with  the 
empire  of  Hyderabad,  to  the  extensive  empire  of  Aurung- 
zebe.  Salabut  Jung,  the  son  of  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  who  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  the  French  East 
India  Company,  granted  them  in  return  for  their  services 
the  district  of  Condavir  or  Guntoor,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  other  Circars.  In  1759,  by  the  conquest  of  the  fortress 
of  Masulipatam,  the  dominion  of  the  maritime  provinces 
on  both  sides,  from  the  River  Gondegama  to  the  Chilca 
Lake,  was  necessarily  transferred  from  the  French  to  the 
British.  But  the  latter  left  them  under  the  administration 
of  the  Nizam,  with  tha  exception  of  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Masulipatam,  which  were  retained^  Jr  the  English  East 
India  Company.  In  1765  Lord  Clive  obtai^ned  from  the  • 
Mogul  a  grant  of  four  of  the  Circars,  which  in  the  following 
year  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty  entered  into  with  Nizam 
Ali,  who  had  by  this  time  superseded  Salabut  Jung  in  his 
authority.  The  remaining  Circar  of  Guntoor  devolved  to 
the  East  India  Company  in  1788. 

CIRCASSI  A.  The  name  of  Circassia  is  commonly  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Caucasus, 
including  the  district  between  the  mountain  range  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  extending  to  the  north  of  the  central  ridge 
as  far  as  the  River  Kuban.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  stDI 
in  use  as  a  geographical  appellation,  though  the  Circassians," 
as  a  nation,  may  be  regarded  as  extinct.  The  region  thus 
defined  may  bo  considered  as  extending  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anipa  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  Jlingrelia, 
and  having  a  seaboard  of  about  280  English  miles. 
Throughout  this  extent  Jhe  country  is  almost  wholly 
mountainous,— the  great  range  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
begins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anapa  at  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion, rising  gradually  as  it  extends  towards  the  sonth-east, 
till  it  culminates  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Elbruz,  at 
an  elevation  of  18,526  feet.  The  strip  of  land  between 
the  dividing  ridge  or  watershed  of  these  mountains  and 
the  sea,  a  tract  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  in  width, 
is  extremely  rugged,  traversed  by  successive  offshoots  of 
tho  mountains,  extending  quite  down  to  the  sea.  and  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  extensive  forests.  The  slopes  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Caucasus  are  more  gentle,  and  here 
the  valleys  afford  abundant  pasturage,  but  hardly  any  portion 
of  Circassia,  nroperly  so  called,  is  a  level  or  open  countrj-. 
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The  Tclierkwises  or  Circassiaus,  who  gave  name  to  this 
,  of  which  they  were  until  lately  the  sole  inhabitants, 
peculiar  race,  differing  from  the  other  tribes  of  the 
('■■I  iiiiiiii  in  origin  and  language.  They  designate  them- 
■dree  by  the  name  of  Adighe,  that  of  Tcherkesses  being  a 
Soanof  Russian  origin.  By  their  lung-continued  struggles 
^m£k  the  power  of  Russia,  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
,  they  attracted  the  atteutiou  of  the  other  nations  of 
in  a  liigh  degree,  and  were  at  the  same  time  an 
««lgeetof  interest  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  civilization, 
&«  iht  strange  mixture  which  their  customs  exhibited  of 
dtofalrous  sentiment  with  savage  customs.  For  this  reason 
jtBt&7  be  still  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  their 
mmtiatai.  characteristics  and  manners,  though  these  must 
merw  -be  regarded  as  in  great  measure  things  of  the  past. 

1ti  tlie  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  mental 
^palities  with  which  they  were  endowed,  the  beauty  of 
lana  and  regularity  of  feature  by  which  they  were  distin- 
gpoAad,  they  surpassed  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  the 
^^ncasus.  At  the  same  time  they  were  remarkable  for 
Aeir  ■warlike  and  intrepid  character,  their  independence, 
iheai  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  that  love  of  country  which 
tiiey  manifested  in  their  determined  resistance  to  an  almost 
««enrhelming  power  during  the  period  of  a  long  and  desolal- 
img  var.  The  government  under  which  they  lived  was  a 
nliar  form  of  the  feudal  system.  The  free  Circassians 
I  divided  into  three  distinct  ranks,  the  princes  or  pschi, 
Che  nobles  or  uork  (Tartar  usden),  and  the  pedants  or 
^atotl.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  regions  of  the 
<!hiicasus,  they  were  also  divided  into  numerous  families, 
^nbes,  or  clans,  some  of  which  were  very  powerful,  and 
carried  on  war  against  each  other  with  great  animosity. 
1h»  slaves,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  prisoners  of 
«sr,  were  generally  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
anl,  or  iu  the  domestic  service  of  some  of  the  principal 
diefa. 

Ths  will  of  the  people  was  acknowledged  as  the  supreme 
maaice  of  authority ;  and  every  free  Circassian  had  a  right 
«B  express  his  opinion  in  those  assemblies  of  his  tribe  in 
.  wltich  the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  almost  the  only 
■objects  which  engaged  their  attention,  were  brought  under 
<daliberation.  The  princes  and  nobles,  the  leaders  of  the 
people  in  war  and  their  rulers  in  peace,  were  only  the 
adr^nistrators  of  a  power  which  was  delegated  to  them. 
An  they  had  no  written  laws,  the  administration  of  justice 
Twms  regulated  solely  by  custom  and  tradition,  and  in  those 
bribes  professing  Mahometanism  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Karen.  The  most  aged  and  respected  inhabitants  of  the 
▼anous  aouU  or  villages  frequently  sat  in  judgment,  and 
t&eir  decisions  were  received  without  a  murmur  by  the 
ading  parties.  The  Circassian  princes  and  nobles 
en'  professedly  Mahometans ;  but  in  their  reb'gious 
■ncee  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  former  heathen 
ti.  Christian  worship  were  still  preserved.  A  great  part 
:  tibe  people  had  remained  faithful  to  the  worship  of  their 
~ent  gods, — Shible,  the  god  of  thunder,  of  war,  and  of 
e,  Tlepe,  the  god  of  tire,  and  Seosseres,  the  god  of 
'  and  of  winds.  Although  the  Circassians  are  said  to 
•  possessed  minds  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation, 
'  srta  and  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  poetry  and 
were  completely  neglected.  They  possessed  no 
^Ttttn  11  language.  The  wisdom  of  their  sages,  the  know- 
ledge they  had  acquired,  and  the  memory  of  their  warlike 
ViiHirtB  were  preserved  in  verses,  which  were  repeated  from 
■Math  to  mouth  and  descended  from  father  to  son. 

The  education  of  the  young  Circassian  was  confined  to 
vsdiog,  fencing,  shooting,  hunting,  and  such  exercises  as 
«r«m  calculated  to  strengthen  his  frame,  and  prepare  him 
*OT  ft  life  of  active  warfare.  The  only  intellectual  duty  of 
ti^  aUUik,  or  iustruotor  with  whom  the  young  men  lived 


until  they  had  completed  their  education,  was  that  of 
teaching  them  to  express  their  thoughts  shortly,  quickly, 
and  appropriately.  One  of  their  marriage  ceremonies  was 
very  strange.  The  young  man  who  had  been  approved  by 
the  parents,  and  had  paid  the  stipulated  price  in  money, 
horses,  oxen,  or  sheep,  for  his  bride,  was  expected  to  come 
with  his  friends  fully  armed,  and  to  carry  her  off  by  force 
from  her  father's  house.  Every  free  Circassian  had 
unlimited  right  over  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Although  polygamy  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
the  custom  of  the  country  forbade  it,  and  the  Circassians 
were  generally  faithful  to  the  marriage  bond.  The  respect 
for  superior  age  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
young  brother  used  to  rise  from  his  seat  when  the  elder 
entered  an  apartment,  and  was  silent  when  he  spoke.  Like 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Circassians 
were  distinguished  for  two  very  opposite  qualities,  the 
most  generous  hospitality,  and  implacable  vindictiveness. 
Hospitality  to  the  stranger  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
sacred  duties.  Whatever  were  his  rank  in  life,  all  the 
members  of  the  family  rose  to  receive  him  on  his  entrance, 
and  conduct  him  to  the  principal  seat  in  the  apartment. 
The  host  was  considered  responsible  with  his  own  life  for 
the  security  of  his  guest,  upon  whom,  even  although  his 
deadliest  enemy,  he  would  inflict  no  injury  while  nnder  the 
protection  of;, his  roof.  The  chief  who  had  received  a 
stranger  was  also  bound  to  grant  him  an  escort  of  horse  to 
conduct  him  in  safety  on  his  journey,  and  confide  him  to 
the  protection  of  those  nobles  with  whom  he  might  be  on 
friendly  terms.  The  law  of  vengeance  was  no  less  binding 
on  the  Circassian.  The  individual  who  had  slain  any 
member  of  a  family  was  pursued  with  implacable  vengeance 
by  the  relatives,  until  his  crime  was  expiated  by  deatL 
The  murderer  might,  indeed,  secure  his  safety  by  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  by  carrying  off 
from  the  house  of  his  enemy  a  newly-born  chOd,  bringing 
it  up  as  his  own,  and  restoring  it  when  its  education  w  aa 
finished.  In  either  case,  the  family  of  the  slain  individual 
might  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  vengeance  without  any 
stain  upon  its  honour.  The  man  closely  followed  by  his 
enemy,  who,  on  reaching  the  dwelling  of  a  womau,  had 
merely  touched  her  hand,  was  safe  from  all  other  pursuit 
so  long  as  he  remained  under  the  protection  of  her  roof. 
The  opinions  of  the  Circassians  regarding  theft  reaembloj 
those  of  the  ancient  Spartans.  The  commission  of  the  crime 
was  not  considered  so  disgraceful  as  its  discovery  ;  and  the 
punishment  of  being  comf)elled  publicly  to  restore  the  stolen 
property  to  its  original  possessor,  amid  the  derision  of  hia 
tribe,  was  much  dreaded  by  the  Circassian  who  would  glory 
in  a  successful  theft  The  greatest  stain  upon  the  Circassian 
character  was  the  custom  of  selling  their  children,  the 
Circassian  father  being  always  willing  to  part  with  hia 
daughters,  many  of  whom  were  bought  by  Turkiali 
merchants  for  the  harems  of  Eastern  monarchs.  But  no 
degradation  was  implied  in  this  transaction,  and  the  young 
women  themselves  were  generally  willing  partners  in  it 
Herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  constituted  the  chief  riches  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  princes  and  nobles,  from  whom  the 
members  of  the  various  tribes  held  the  land  which  they 
cultivated,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  The  Circassians 
carried  on  little  or  no  commerce,  and  the  state  of  perpetual 
warfare  iu  which  they  lived  prevented  them  from  cultivat- 
ing any  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  early  history  of  Circassia  is  exceedingly  obacoj'e. 
This  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  was  inhabited  in 
ancient  times  only  by  wild  and  barbarons  tribes,  whose 
names  are  very  differently  given  by  ancient  writers.  No 
Greek  colonies  were  planted  within  the  limits^of  Circa-ssi^a 
proper,  though  the  Greeks  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  nations  of  the  interior  at  Dioscurias.  near  Sukhnin 
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Kaleb.  Jn  the  I2th  and  13th  ceDturies  the  princes  of 
Georgia  were  succeesful  iu  redacing  Circassia  into  the 
condition  of  a  province ;  and  are  said  to  have  also  been 
the  first  to  introduce  Christianity  into  the  country — a 
religion  which  they  continued  to  profess  (in  name  at  least) 
till  the  18th  century,  when  they  were  converted  to  Islamism 
by  the  teaching  of  a  fanatical  devotee  named  Mansur.  The 
common  people,  however,  retain  to  a  great  extent  their 
jmgan  customs  and  bebefs.  After  they  had  succeeded  m 
throwing  off  the  Georgian  yoke,  the  Circassians  passed  for 
a  time  under  the  rule  of  the  Tartar  khans  of  the  Crimea, 
from  whom  they  emancipated  themselves,  with  the 
assistance  of  Ivan  I.,  czar  of  Russia.  But  the  Russian 
monarchs  do  not  appear  to  have  regarded  their  conquest 
as  a  matter  of  much  importance,  until  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great.  That  powerful  monarch,  perceiving  how  much 
the  possession  of  the  Caucasus  would  contribute  to  his 
political  and  commercial  influence  in  Western  and  Central 
Asia,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  it  permanently 
under  his  dominion.  Catherine  11.  pursued  a  similar  line 
of  policy.  Georgia  having  been  harassed  by  the  successive 
invasions  of  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the  prince  of  that 
country  at  last  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Russians,  and  became  tributary  to  their  power.  The  River 
Kouban  being  afterwards  fixed  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Muscovite  empire,  the  Russians  became  ambitious  of 
extending  their  dominion  uninterruptedly  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  Georgia.  In  the  wars  which  now  took  place 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  the  latter  used  every 
exertion,  by  exciting  the  fanatical  feelings  of  the  Cir- 
cassians against  the  infidels,  to  induce  them  to  harass  the 
Russians  by  frequent  incursions  into  their  territory.  After 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  Turks  were  worsted, 
and  compelled  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  iu  1829  to  cede 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory  to  the  czar. 
Assuming  a  right  of  political  sovereignty  which  they  had 
never  possessed,  they  included  Circassia  in  this  cession. 
The  Circassians,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
sultan  (whom  they  had  never  recognized  as  their  sovereign, 
though  acknowledging  him  as  head  of  their  religion)  thus 
to  dispose  of  their  country,  were  now  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Russians,  who  determined  to  become 
masters  of  the  territory  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  Caucasian  region,  by  force  of  arms. 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  remorseless  war  which  was 
carried  on  with  so  much  animosity  down  to  a  very  recent 
period,  and  cost  the  Russians  an  incredible  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  leading  events  which  characterized 
this  long-protracted  struggle  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Caucasus.  After  the  Circassians  were  finally  reduced  to 
submission,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, determined  to  quit  their  country,  and  emigrate  in  a 
mass  to  Turkey.  Not  less  than  half  a  million  of  people 
carried  out  this  resolution,  and  were  settled  in  different 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire, — the  greater  part  of  them  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  some  also  in  the  mountain  country  on 
the  borders  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  Since  that  period  the 
whole  tract  along  the  sea-coast  from  Anapa  to  Sukhum 
Kaleh,  which  was  that  best  known  as  Circassia,  has  been 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants.  But  the  northern 
elopes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  valleys  descending  towards 
the  Kuban,  are  still  occupied  by  tribes  of  Circassian  race  ; 
ond  the  Kabardans,  a  kindred  tribe,  but  of  less  warlike 
character,  extending  eastwards  to  beyond  the  Terek,  have 
long  settled  down  quietly  in  the  condition  of  Russian 
subjects.  (k.  h.  b.) 

CIRCE,  in  classical  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perse,  or  of  Hyperion  ami  Aeropo,  or,  according  to  Bome, 


of  .^eteg,  king  of  Colchis  (whom  others  call  her  brotM^ 
was  a  famous  sorceress.  Having  murdered  her  hcsbui^ 
the  prince  of  Colchis,  she  was  expelled  by  her  subjects>a«i 
placed  by  her  father  on  the  solitary  island  of  MBsa,  «n  Ife 
coast  of  Italy.  Here  she  was  found  by  Ulysses  and  Mb 
companions ;  the  latter  she  changed  into  swine,  bu*  ife 
hero,  protected  by  the  herb  moly  which  he  had  r«ceiv«4 
from  Mercury,  not  only  forced  her  to  restore  them,  'hiA 
also  gained  her  love.  For  a  year  he  relinquished  himself  i»> 
her  endearments  ;  but  at  length  he  aroused  himself,  aid 
after  descending  at  her  advice  to  the  lower  world,  t«» 
consult  the  prophet  Tiresias  as  to  the  fate  which  awaitaA 
him,  lie  left  her.  The  metamorphoses  by  Circe  of  Sc]^» 
and  of  Pious,  king  of  the  Ausonians,  are  celebrated  Igr 
Ovid. 

CIRCEII,  a  town  of  ancient  Italy,  in  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  Mons  Circeius,  or  Capo  Circello,  a  short  distaoee 
from  tht  sea,  and  10  or  12  miles  along  the  coast  frons 
Terracina.  It  was  originally  colonized  by  the  Romans  im 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  deemed  the  positioBi 
favourable  for  commerce  and  for  repressing  the  inroads  oC 
the  VolscL  From  its  foundation  till  the  date  of  the  Latiai 
War,  340  B.C.,  it  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  subject** 
the  Romans,  at  another  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Ab 
Volsci,  and  sometimes  to  have  beeu  independent  of  bodfe 
powers.  After  the  Latin  War  it  was  recolonized  by  Ae 
Romans  ;  but  it  continued  gradually  to  decline  till  iSbm 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian,  attracted  to  it  by  the 
pleasantness  of  its  situation  and  the  excellence  of  ite- 
oysters,  erected  villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  tuli^  art- 
still  distinctly  visible  on  the  Monte  della  Cittadella,  «a& 
consist  of  walls  and  gateways  built  of  polygonal  blocks. 

CIRCUIT,  a  law  term,  signifying  the  periodical  prcgn--M» 
of  a  legal  tribunal  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  the  several  provinces  of  a  country.  lie 
has  long  been  applied  to  the  journey  or  progress  which  tbc- 
judges  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  twice  every  year^. 
through  the  several  counties  of  England,  to  hold  courts  antiJ 
administer  justice,  where  recourse  could  not  be  had  to  the; 
king's  court  at  Westminster.  The  country,  inchiding 
Wales,  is  now,  by  Order  in  Council  (under  the  Judi^sitarc: 
Act,  1875),  dated  5th  February  1876,  divided  intoseM* 
circuits,  viz.,  the  Northern,  North-Eastern,  Midland,  SoV&- 
Eastern,  Oxford,  Western,  North  Wales,  and  South  VfJtm- 
Circuits.  Counsel  are  not  expected  to  practice  on  a  cim^- 
other  than  that  to- which  they  have  attached  themsehw^- 
unless  they  receive  a  special  retainer.  This  and  sinoilBr' 
regulations  are  enforced  by  the  discipline  of  the  circuit  l»».v 
mess  only.  In  Scotland  the  judges  of  the  supreme  cnmiiui 
court,  or  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  form  also  three  seperalt 
circuit-courts,  consisting  of  two  judges  each;  and  tii* 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lothians,  is  divided  ialii 
corresponding  districts,  called  the  Northern,  Western,  aa^ 
Southern  Circuits.  In  certain  burghs  of  each  circuit  t»» 
courts  are  held  in  the  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  ealleS 
Circuit  Courts.  One  more  is  held  at  Glasgow  duimg  ths 
Christmas  recess.  Ireland  is  divided  into  the  North-Easv 
and  the  North-West  Circuits,  the  Home  Circuit,  and  thaw- 
of  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster. 

CIRCUMCISION.  The  importance  of  this  ritei»«» 
largely  due  to  its  quasi-sacramental  character  in  JudiuHiv 
that  any  inquiry  into  its  history  and  meaning  must  iw 
prefaced  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  There  are  three  distinct  narratives  in  the  sacred  "vAewb- 
turo  of  the  Jews  which  claim  to  be  considered.  It  is  related* 
in  Gen.  xviL  that  when  Abram  the  Hebrew  was  ninety-njne 
years  of  age,  ho  became  a  party  on  behalf  of  himself  sail' 
his  descendants  to  a  covenant  with  his  God.  Of  ^B»- 
covenant  the  sign  and  condition  was  circumcision,  wh>el«» 
waa  directed  to  be  performed  (a  peciJiarUv  of  Judaism")  ta* 
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the  eighth  day  after  the  chfld's  birth.  Is  this  account,  we 
may  ask;  bjsed  on  a  historical  tradition  t  If  so,  the 
eircumrisioQ  of  the  Israelites  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
that  of  other  nations  unless  indeed  other  nations  have 
borrowed  theirs  from  the  Israelites.  This  has  actoally 
been  maintained  in  the  esse  of  the  Egyptians  by  Arch- 
deacon Hardwicke,  but  the  theory  is  not  only  improbable  in 
Itself,  considering  the  imitative  character  of  the  Israelites, 
and  their  low  reputation  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  but 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see 
below).  If,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  the  docu- 
ment to  which  Gen.  xvii.  belongs  is  of  post-captivity 
origin,  this  would  put  it  out  of  court  as  a  witness  to 
the  popular  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is 
another  narrative,  apparently  of  a  more  archaic  com- 
plexion, which  leads  to  a  directly  opposite  historical  result. 
We  read  in  Esod.  iv.  25,  26,  that  when  Aloses  was 
retnrning  from  Midian  to  Egypt,  he  was  in  danger  of  his 
life,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  his 
family.  "  And  Zipporah,"  his  Midiauithih  wife,  "took  a 
sharp  stone,  and  cut  oflfthe  foreskin  of  her  son,  and  cast  it 
at  lus  feet,  and  said,  Surely  a  kfiaih<fn  (Auth.  Vers., 
'  husband ')  of  blood  art  thou  to  me ;  so  he  (sc,  the 
offended  deity)  desisted  from  him.  At  that  time  she  said, 
A  khathan  of  blood,  with  reference  to  the  circumcision." 
ITie  meaning  of  this  story  can  stiU  be  discerned.  Khathan, 
or  Ichatan,  meant  originally  not  "husband"  (as  Auth. 
Vers,  of  Exodus),  nor  "  son-in-law  "  (as  in  ordinary  Arabic), 
but  "a  newly -admitted  member  of  the  faojijy."  This 
appears  from  the  sense  of  Arab.  Matana,  "  to  provide  a 
wedding-feast,"  and  l-hatana,  "  to  give  op  receive  a  daughter 
in  marriage.  "  So  that  iu  the  sense  of  the  old  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, "a  khathawvt  blood"  meant  "one  who  has  become 
a  Ichathan,  not  by  marriage,  but  by  circumcision,"  a  mean- 
ing which  is  still  further  coufirmeJ  by  the  derived  sense  of 
hiah.khataiia  "  tocircumcise,"circumcision  being perform.ed 
in  Arabia  at  the  age  of  puberty.  To  sum  up: — an  Arabian 
woman  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  story,  and  her  words  are 
only  explicable  from  the  Arabic ;  it  is  also  far  from  im- 
probable that  Yahweh  (or  Jehovah)  was  himself  first  made 
known  to  the  Jews  in  Arabia  (comp.  Judg.  v.  4,  Hab.  iiL 
3)  ;  putting  all  which  together,  we  obtain  a  strong  case 
for  the  hypothesis  of  the  Arabian  origin  of  Jewish  cir- 
cumcision. 

The  third  narrative  is  Josh.  v.  2-9,  where  Joshua  is  said 
to  have  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  a  second  time 
with  "  knives  of  stone,"  and  to  have  thus  "  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  otf  them."  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
this  should  have  been  used  by  some  to  confirm  the  view  of 
an  Egyptian  origin  of  circumcision,  among  others  by  Dr 
Ebers,  who  refers  to  the  additional  words  in  the  Septuagint, 

Josh.  xsiv.  31,  "  There  they  buried  with  him the 

stone  knives  with  which  he  had  circumcised  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Gilgal."'  But,  first,  with  regard  to  this  singular 
statement  of  the  Alexandrine  version,  it  must  henceforth 
be -ftbandoned  by  all  scholars.  It  is  simply  an  imscieutific 
attempt  to  account  for  the  existence  near  Joshua's  supposed 
tomb  of  flint  instruments,  such  as  those  discovered  by  M. 
Gu6rin  on  this  very  site.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the 
flint  instruments  discovered  by  the  French  sntvoi/ were  really 
pre-historic  ;  they  consist  not  only  of  knives,  but  of  saw  s, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  available  for  the  purpose 
ascribed  to  Joshua  (.see  Burton  and  Drake's  Unexplored! 
Syi-ia,  ii.  295- ?00).  And,  secondly,  Bishop  Colenso  has 
shown  some  reason  for  the  suspicion  that  verses  2  to  8  (not 
verse  9)  are  later  additions  to  the  narrative,  in  which  case 
the  "  reproach  of  Egypt"  means,  not  the  state  of  uncircumci- 
sion,  but  the  contempt  of  the  Egyptians  so  forcibly  expressed 
in  Exod.  xxxii.  12,  Num.  xiv.  13-16.  As  for  the  "  knives 
of  stone  "  (comp.  Josk  xxiv.   31,  Sept.),  on   which  Ebers 


lias  laid  some  stress,  such  implements  are  not  distinctively 
Egj-ptian,  if  they  were  even  employed  at  all  by  the  Egyp- 
tians for  the  purpose  of  circumcision.  It  is  true  that 
Herodotus  (ii.  104,  comp.  Diod.  Sic,  L  28)  asserts  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  circumcision  to  have  been  admitted  in 
Palestine,  but  he  is  probably  only  right  so  far  as  the 
Phoenicians  or  Canaanites  are  concerned. 

II.  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  circumcisiou  from 
an  ethnographical  point  of  view.  It  was  not  a  specially 
Semitic  rite,  being,  only  known  to  the  southern  and 
Western  Semites,  who  probably  derived  it  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Egyptians,  if  not  from  some  entirely 
non-Semitic  source.  Though  not  referred  to  in  the  Koran, 
it  was  a  primitive  Arabian  custom  to  circumcise  youths  at 
their  entrance  on  puberty  (i.e.,  between  their  tenth  and 
fifteenth  year),  as  appears  not  only  from  Gen.  xvii.  25, 
Jos.  Autiq.,  L  12,  -2,  but  from  the  express  statement  of 
Ibn-al-Athir  (quoted  by  Pococke,  Specimeu  Hist.  Arabtim, 
p.  319),  which  is  confiimed  by  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
life  of  the  old  Arabian  poet  DhCi-1-isba  (Zeitachr.  f.  d. 
Kuiide  des  Movgenlundes,  iii.  230).  From  Arabia  it  was 
carried  by  the  preachers  of  Islam  to  Persia,  India,  and 
Turkey ;  from  Arabia,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  it  probably 
came  in  remote  times  to  the  Israelites.  The  circumcision 
of  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites  has  been  disputed,  but  is 
attested  by  Herodotus  (ii.  104),  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
story  in  Gen.  xxxiv.,  as  also  by  the  fact  that  the  term  of 
contempt,  "  the  uncircumcised,"  is  reserved  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  Philistines.  The  rite  seems,  however, 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  latet  times  in  Phoenicia  as 
well  as  in  Egypt  (Or  Ebers  refers  to  the  uncircumcispd 
figures  on  the  stele  of  Pianchi,  comp.  also  Herod.  I.e.,  Jos. 
Antiq.,  viii.  10,  3,  Coiitr.  Ap.  i.  22,  and  perhaps  Ezek. 
xxxii.  24,  30),  which  may  partly  account  for  its  being 
afterwards  regarded  as  distinctive  of  the  Jews.  The 
Egyptians,  too,  were  circumcised,  and  that  prior  to  the 
immigration  of  the  Hebrews  (Wilkinson),  as  appears  from 
the  representations  on  the  very  earliest  monuments.  The 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  sceue  on  a  bas-relief  discovered 
in  the  temple  of  Chunsu  at  Karnak,  a  Jrawing  of  which  is 
giyen  by  M.  Chabas  and  Dr  Ebers.  The  subjects  of  the 
operation  are  apparently  the  two  children  of  Rameses  II., 
the  founder  of  the  temple.  Their  age,  says  Dr  Ebers, 
must  be  between  six  and  ten,  which  agrees  with  the  present 
custom  in  Egypt,  where,  as  Mr  Lane  tells  us,  circumcision 
is  generally  performed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  though 
often  postponed  by  peasants  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or 
even  fourteenth  year  {Modein  Eyyjdinns,  i.  71).  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  only  the  priests  underwent  tho 
operation,  but  there  is  no  earlier  evidence  for  this  than 
that  of  Origen  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  iv.  138),  iu  whose  time 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Egyptians,  like  the  later  Jews, 
sought  to  evaite  a  peculiarity  which  exposed  them  to 
ridicule  and  contempt 

But  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  known  among  nations 
which  cannot  be  suspected  of  communication  with  Egypt. 
Similar  causes  prodvice  similar  effects  all  the  world  over. 
It  was  -in  use  in  some  form  among  the  ancient  civUized 
peoples  of  Central  America,  though  this  is  better  attested 
of  the  Nahna  branch  (including  the  Aztecs)  than  of  the 
Maya  (Bancroft,  Xcitive  Rni-es,  vol  iii.).  It  is  still  kept 
up  among  the  Teamas  and  Manaos  on  the  Amaion  ;  also 
among  three  distinct  races  in  the  South  Seas,  among  most 
of  the  tribes  of  Australia,  among  the  Papuans,  the  New 
Caledonians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hebrides.  It 
is  widely  spread  in  Africa,  especially  among  the  Kafljr 
tribes.  Among  the  Bechuanas  the  boys  who  are  circum- 
cised together  form  a  sort  of  society,  for  which  among 
other  reasons,  Waitz  conjectures  that  the  Bechuanas  com^ 
raunicated  the  rite  to  the  other  Kaffirs.     Prichard  {Physical 
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History  of  Maidind,  ii.  287)  rightly  dismisses  the  idea 
that  the  Kaffirs  borrowed  the  rite  from  Mahometan  nations, 
though  the  progress  of  Islam  will  help  to  account  for  its 
prevalence  iu  other  parts  of  Africa. 

III.  Very  different  views  were  held  in  antiquity  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  rite  of  circumcision.  There  was  a  myth 
common  to  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  though  not  of  very  ancient 
date  in  its  extant  Egyptian  form,  which  seems  to  bring 
circumcision  into  connection  with  the  Sun  god.  In  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  chap,  xvii.,  we  read  of  "  the  blood  which 
proceeded  from. the  limb  of  the  god  Ra,  when  he  wished  to 
cut  himself,"  which  the  late  Vicomte  de  Rouge  interpreted, 
with  much  plausibility,  of  circumcision  {Hevue  arc/ieolof/ique, 
nouv.  s6rie,  i.  244).  And  in  a  fragment  of  the  Philonian 
Sanchoniathon  {Fnif/menta  Iltstoiicoriim  Groecorum,  ed. 
Miiller,  iii.  5G8,  509),  we  find  a  similaf  tale  of  El  cir- 
cumcising his  father  Uranos,  or,  according  to  another 
version,  himself,  and  the  blood  flowing  into  the  springs  and 
rivers.  Space  forbids  us  to  discuss  the  bearings  of  this 
myth.  Herodotus  (ii.  37)  ascribes  the  Egyptian  custom 
to  the  motive  of  cleanliness  (Ka^opioTT/ros  (IvtKa).  This  is 
.also  one  of  the  four  causes  reported  on  the  authority  of 
tradition  by  Philo  the  Jew  {Opera,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  210), 
the  three  others  being  the  avoidance  of  carbuncle,  the 
Hymbolizing  of  purity  of  heart,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
numerous  offspring.  Mere  cleanliness,  however,  seems 
hardly  an  adequate  motive   for  the   practice.     Sanitary 

xreasons  seem  much  more  probable,  judging  from  the 
well-ascertained  physical  advantages  of  circumcision  to 
the  Jewish  race.  But  even  this  is  not  a  complete 
explanation.  Why  was  the  practice  adopted  by  some 
nations  and  not  by  others  ?  The  most  scientific  theory  is 
that  which  refers  it  to  a  religious  instinct  common  to  all 
nations,  though  not  always  expressing  itself  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  seems  even  to  be  at  least  obscurely  indicated 
by  the  tradition  of  the  Israelities.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
(ix.  25,  26),  too,  puts  it  in  the  same  class  with  cutting  off 
the  hair  (cn-np.  Herod,  iii.  8),  vhich,  like  other  bodily 
mutilations,  has  been  shown  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
representative  sacrifice  (Tylor's  J'riioitive  Cnlture,  ii.  363, 
364).  The  principle  'A  substitution  was  familiar  to  all 
ancient  nations,  and  not  least  to  the  Israelites.  Witness 
the  story  of  Gen.  xxi.,  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  first-born  by  an  ottering  (Exod.  xiii.  11-16),  and 
compare  the  singular  phrase  ascribed  to  Saul  in  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25.  On  this  principle  circumcision  was  an  economical 
recognition  of  the  divine  ownership  of  human  life,  a  part  of 
the  body  being  sacrificed  to  preserve  the  remainder.  But 
it  was  more  than  this ;  otherwise  it  would  scarcely  have 
asserted  its  claim  to  existence  among  the  Jews,  when  all 
other   mutilations   were  strictly  forbidden    as   heathenish 

•  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5).  It  can  scarcely  bo  doubted  that  it 
was  a  sacrifice  to  the  awful  power  upon  whom  the  fruit  of 
the  womb  depended,  and  having  once  fixed  itself  in  the 
minds  of  the  p'.'ople,  neither  priest  nor  prophet  could 
eradicate  it.  All  that  these  could  do  was  to  spiritualizeitinto 
a  symbol  of  devotion  to  a  high  religious  ideal  (comp.  Jer. 
iv.  4  ;  Dent.  x.  16 ;  Jer.  ix.  25). 

In  conclusion,  we  must  briefly  refer  to  an  analogous 
rite,  of  which  women  are  in  many  countries  the  subjects. 
It  is  said  to  consLst  in  mutilation  of  the  clitoris,  which  is 
sometimes  connected  with  the  degrading  practice  of  infibu- 
lation.  It  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (pp.  771, 
824)  in  Arabia  and  in  Egypt,  and,  as  Mr  Lane  attests,  is 
stiU  native  to  those  regions  (Modern  Erji/iitinut,  i.  73, 
Arabic  Lexicon,  s.  v.  'hafnda"),  Carsten  Niebnhr  heard 
tliat  it  was  practised  on  both  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  at  Baghdad  {Description  de  FArabie,  p.  70).  It  ap- 
pears in  some  parts  of  West  Africa,  e.g.,  Dahomey,  but  is  said 
4o  be  still  more  common  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  continent. 


See  F.  C.  Banr,  Tiiiinrier  Zi-ilxhrifl,  1830,  Heft  1  ;  Ewald, 
AnUqwUcs  of  Israel,  Eiig.  Trans.,  p)).  89-97  ;  Budinger,  "Egypt- 
inchc  Einwirkiingen  auf  Hebraische  Culte,"  in  Berichlt  of  Vienna 
Academy  ;  Sir  Gardner  WJkinson,  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  v.  p.  318  ; 
Chabas,  Recue  archi'ologiqiu,  n.  s.,  vol.  iii.  jip.  298-300  ;  Ebers, 
Kgypten,  und  die  BUcher  Mosls,  vol.  i.  pp.  278-'284;  G.  Grey, 
Travel  a  in  Aialralii',  vol.  ii  p.  343;  Waitz,  Anthropologic  der 
NalnriHilker,  vol.  ii.  mi.  Ill,  390  ;  Peachel,  Vilktrkunde  ;  Burton, 
"  Notfs  connected  with  the  DahomanR,"  in  Memoirs  of  the  Anthro- 
poloairal  Society,"  1S63-64.  (T.  K.  C.) 

CIRCUS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  was  a  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  horse  and  chariot  racing.  It  consisted  of 
tiers  of  seats  running  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  course, 
and  forming  a  crescent  round  one  of  the  ends.  The  other 
end  was  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  the  course,  so  that 
the  plan  of  the  whole  had  nearly  the  form  of  an  ellipse  cut 
in  half  at  its  vertical  axis.  Along  the  transverse  axis  ran  a 
fence  {spina)  separating  the  return  course  from  the  starting 
one.  The  straight  end  had  no  seats,  but  was  occupied  by 
the  stalls  {carceres)  where  the  chariots  and  horses  were  held 
in  readiness.  This  end  constituted  also  the  front  of  the 
building  with  the  main  entrance.  At  each  end  of  the  conrse 
were  conical  pillars  (wieto)  to  mark  its  limits. 

The  oldest  building  of  this  kind  in  Rome  was  the  CiECUS 
Maximus,  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine 
hills,  where  previous  to  any  permanent  structure  races  ap- 
pear to  have  been  held  beside  the  altar  of  the  god  Consus. 
The  first  building  is  assigned  to  Tarquin  the  younger,  but 
for  a  long  time  little  seems  to  have  been  done  to  complete 
its  accommodation,  since  it  is  not  till  329  B.C.  thai  we  hear 
of  stalls  being  erected  for  the  chariots  and  horses.  It  was 
not  iu  fact  till  under  the  empire  that  the  circus  became  a 
conspicuous  public  resort.  Ctesar  enlarged  it  to  some  extent, 
and  also  made  "a  canal  10  feet  broad  between  the  lowest 
tier  of  seats  and  the  course  as  a  precaution  for  the  spec- 
tators' safety  when  exhibitions  of  fighting  with  wild  beasts, 
such  as  were  afterwards  confined  to  the  amphitheatre,  took 
place.  When  these  exhibitions  were  removed,  and  the  canal 
(eurij)us)  was  no  longer  necessary,  Kero  tilled  it  up.  Augus- 
tus is  said  to  have  placed  an  obelisk  between  the  met® 
or  goals,  and  to  have  buOt  a  new  pulvinar,  or  state  box  ; 
but  if  this  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  the 
circus  had  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  31  B.C.,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  besides  this  he  had  restored  it 
altogether.  Only  the  lower  tiers  of  seats  were  of  stone,  the 
others  being  of  wood,  and  this,  from  the  liability  to  fire,  may 
account  for  the  frequent  restorations  to  which  itwassubject : 
it  would  also  explain  the  falling  of  the  seats  by  which  a 
crowd  of  people  were  killed  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
In  the  reigU' of  Claudius,  apparently  after  a  fire,  the  car- 
ceres  of  stone  (tufa)  were  replaced  by  marble,  and  the  metie 
of  wood  by  bronze  gilt.  Under  Domitian,  again,  after  a 
fire,  the  circus  was  rebuilt  and  the  carceres  increased  to  12 
instead  of  8  as  before.  The  work  was  finished  by  Trajan. 
The  number  of  people  it  could  seat  is  given  at  150,000  and 
at  250,000,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  the  more  cor- 
rect. This  was  the  only  public  spectacle  at  which  men  and 
women*  were  not  assigned  to  separate  places.  The  lower 
seats  were  reserved  for  persons  of  rank  ;  the  state  box,  su</~ 
gei'tus  or  cxbiculum,  was  midway  in  the  range  of  seats.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction  apart  from  the  racing  must 
have  been  the  spina  or  low  wall  which  ran  down  the  middle 
of  the  course,  with  its  obelisks,  images,  and  ornamental 
shrines.  On  it  also  were  seven  figures  of  dolphins  and 
seven  oval  objects,  one  of  which  was  taken  down  at  every 
round  made  in  a  race,  so  that  .'pectators  might  see  readily 
how  the  contest  proceeded.  The  chariot  race  consisted  of 
seven  rounds  of  the  course.  The  chariots  started  abreast, 
but  in  an  oblique  line,  so  that  the  outer  chariot  might  ba 
compensated  for  the  wider  circle  it  had  to  make  at  .the 
other  end.  Such  a  race  was  called  a  missus,  and  as  many 
as  24  of  these  would  take  place  in  a  day.     The  competitors 
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word'  differeat  colours,  origuially  nhite  aod  red  {albala  and 
riutata) ;  afterwards  the  colours  green  (praniia)  and  blue 
{veneta)  were  added,  and  further,  under  Domitian,  gold  and 
purple,  but  these  last  two  were  not  long  retained.  To  pio- 
videthe  horses  and  large  staff  of  attendants,  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  to  rich  capitalists  and  owners  of  studs,  and  from 
this  there  grew  up  in  time  four  select  companies  (Jaciiones) 
of  circus  purveyors  which  were  identified  with  the  four 
colours,  and  with  which  those  -who  organized  the  races 
had  to  contract  for  the  proper  supply  of  horses  and  men. 
The  drivers,  who  were  mostly  slaves,  were  sometimes  held  in 
high  repute  for  their  skill  The  horses  most  valued  were 
those  of  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Cappadocia.  Chariots  with  two 
horses  {bigae)  or  four  (quadrigae)  were  most  common, 
but  sometimes  also  they  had  three  (trigce)  and  exceptionally 
more  than  four  horses.  Occasionally  there  was  combined 
with  the  chariots  a  race  of  riders  (derullores),  each  rider 
having  two  horses  and  leaping  from  one  to  the  other  during 
the  race.  At  certain  of  the  races  the  proceedings  were 
opened  by  a  pompa  or  procession  in  which  images  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  imperial  family  deified  were  conveyed  in 
cars  drawn  by  horses,  mules,  or  elephants,  attended  by  the 
colleges  of  priests,  and  led  by  the  presiding  magistrate 
seated  in  a  chariot  in  the  dress  and  with  the  insignia  of  a 
triumphator.  The  procession  passed  from  the  capitol  along 
the  forum,  and  on  to  the  circus,  where  it  was  received  by 
the  people  standing  and  clapping  their  hands.  The  pre- 
siding magistrate  gave  the  signal  for  the  races  by  throwing 
a  white  flag  (mappa)  on  to  the  course.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  Circus  Maximus  in  Home  was  the  Cibccs  Flaminius, 
erected  221  B.C.,  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius,  from 
whom  it  may  have  taken  its  name  ;  of  the  name  may  have 
been  derived  from  Prata  Flaminia,  where  it  was  situated,  and 
where  also  were  held  plebeian  meetings.  The  only  games 
that  are  positively  known  to  have  been  celebrated  in  this 
circus  were  the  Ludi  Taurii  and  Plebeii.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  after  the  Ist  century.  Its  ruins  were 
identified  in  the  16th  century  at  S.  Caterina  de  Funari  and 
the  Palazzo  Mattel  A  third  circus  in  Rome  was  erected 
by  Caligula  in  the  gardens  of  Agrippina,  and  was  known 
astheClBCUS  Neeonis,  from  the  notoriety  which  it  obtained 
through  the  Circensian  pleasures  of  Nero.  A  fourth  was 
constructed  by  Maxentius  outside  the  Porta  Appia  near  the 
tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  where  its  ruins  are  still,  and  now 
afford  the  only  instance  from  which  an  idea  of  the  ancient 
circi  in  Rome  can  be  obtained.  It  was  traced  to  Caracalla, 
till  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  showed  it  \m  be  the  work 
of  Maxentius.  Old  topographers  speak  of  six  circi,  but 
two  of  these  appear  to  be  imaginary,  the  Circus  Florae 
and  the  Circus  SalustiL  There  remain  then  the  four 
described  above, — C.  Maximns,  Flaminius,  Neronis.  and 
Maxentii. 

Circus  races  were  held  in  connection  with  the  following 
public  festivals,  and  generally  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival 
if  it  extended  over  more  than  one  day : — (1)  The  Cansualia, 
August  21,  December  15;  (2)  Eqiiivia,  February  27,  March 
U;  (Z)  Ludi  Romani,  September  4-19;  (4)  Ludi  Ple- 
beii. November  4-17;  (5)  Cerealia,  AprU  12-19;  (6) 
Ludi  Jpollinares,  July  13  ;  (7)  Ludi  Megakmes,  April 
4-10;  (8)  i'/orj/ia,  April  28-May  3.  (a.  s.  M.) 

CIRENCESTER,  or  Cicester,  a  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
16  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  88 
miles  by  road  and  95  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  from 
London.  It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  and  is  a 
polling-place  for  East  Gloucestershire.  Not  being  incor- 
porated, it  is  governed  by  two  high  constables  and  14 
wardsmen,  elected  annually.  Cirencester  was  created  a 
separate  hundred  by  a  charter  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry   FV.     The  -towi).  -wLich  ij  bitusted  po   the  Eiver 


Churn,  and  is  in  connection  with  a  branch  of  the  Thnroes 
and  Severn  Canal,  has  four  principal  street?,  and  contains  a 
free  grammar-scbool,  alms-houses,  a 
savings  bank,  a  museum,  a  public  lib- 
rary, breweries,  and  a  carpet  factory. 
The  church  is  a  fine  structure  of  the 
15th  century,  with  an  embattled 
tower  134  feet  high,  a  fine  decorated 
porch,  and  several  lateral  chapels. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
which  adjoins  Oakley  Park,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Bathurst,  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town.  It  is  a  handsome  *""*  °f  Cirencester.  J 
edifice,  with  a  frontage  of  190  feet,  facing  North  "Wiltshire. 
Its  buildings  include  a  chapel,  a  dining  hall,  a  library, 
a  lecture  theatre,  laboratories,  class-rooms,  private  studies 
and  dormitories  for  the  students,  apartments  for  resident 
professors,  aud  servants'  offices  ;  also  a  museum  containing 
a  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  preparations,  and 
mineralogical,  botanical,  and  geological  specimens.  The 
college  farm  comprises  500  acres,  450  of  which  are  arable  ; 
and  on  it  are  the  well  appointed  farm  buildings  and  the 
veterinary  hospital  Besides  agriculture,  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  college  includes  chemistry,  natural  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  natural  history,  mensuration, 
surveying,  and  drawing,  aud  other  subjects  of  practical 
importance  to  the  farmer,  proficiency  in  which  is  tested  by 
means  of  setsional  examinations.  There  is  some  manufac 
ture  of  carpets,  woollen  cloths,  and  curriers'  knives,  but  the 
industries  of  Cirencester  are  chiefly  agricultural  It  has 
now  a  chamber  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  the 
market  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  for  live-stock  in  the 
west  of  England.  In  1871  the  population  of  the  borough, 
which,  including  the  parish  of  Stratton,  has  an  area  of  5985 
acres,  amounted  to  7681;  that  of  the  parish  was  7079. 

Cirencester  occupies  the  site  of  Corinum,  Corinium,  or  Duro- 
comovium,  the  capital  of  the  Dobuni,  and  an  important  miliUrj- 
station  of  the  Romans,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Fosse-way 
with  the  Ennin  and  Icknield  streets.  In  677  it  was  taken  by 
Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  and  in  878  by  the  Danes  ;  and  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  council  held  by  Canute  about  the  year  1020.  An 
abbey  for  Black  Canons,  relics  of  which  still  exist,  was  founded  her© 
by  Henry  I.  in  1117.  'The  town  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  taken  by  Rupert  in 
1642  ;  but  in  1643  it  was  finaUy  surrendered  to  Cromwell's  forces. 
Numerous  Roman  antiquities  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered 
at  Cirencester,  and  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  two  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  of  a  Roman  ampitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen  there.  'See 
All  the  Tear  Round,  No.  494,  Oct.  10,  1868. 

CIRILLO,  DoMENico  (1734-1799),  physician  and 
patriot,  was  born  at  Grugno  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Elected  whQe  yet  a  young  man  to  the  botanical  chair  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  PediUo,  CiriUo  went  some  years 
afterwards  to  England,  where  he  was  made  member  of  the 
Hoyal  Society,  aud  to  France,  where  he  became  the  friend 
of  Buffon,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  others  of  like  mark. 
On  his  return  to  Naples  he  was  appointed  successively  to 
the  chairs  of  practical  and  theoretical  medicine.  He  wrote 
voluminously  and  well  on  scientific  subjects;  and  he  secured 
an  extensive  medical  practice.  The  entry  into  Naples  of 
the  French  under  Championnet,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Parthenopeian  Republic  (1799),  brought  to  a  conclusion 
his  Ufe  of  laborious  and  thoughtful  benevolence.  Cirilli> 
was  chosen  a  representative  of  the  people;  he  then  became 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Commission,  and  was  elected 
its  president.  On  the  abandonment  by  the  French  of  tho 
young  republic  (June  1799),  cardinal-general  Ruffoand  tho 
army  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  returned  to  Naples,  and  the 
republicans  withdrew,  ill-armed  and  inadequately  pro- 
visioned, to  the  forts.  After  a  short  siege,  in  which  an 
English  squadron  under  Captain  Foote  bore  a  prominent 
r)art    tKotr   surrendered,  on   honourable   terms.     Life   »"(? 
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liberty  wjre  gnaranteed  them  by  tbe  Bignatnrea  of  Ruffo,  of 
Foote,  and  of  Micherouxa,  tho  Russian  ministar.  But  the 
arrival  of  Nelson  changed  the  complexion  of  affairs ;  he 
refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation.  Secure  under  the  British 
flag,  too,  Ferdinand  and  Caroline  of  Austria  showed  them- 
selves eager  for  revenge.  The  patriots  were  arrested ;  and 
Cirillo,  who  had  tended  tho  queen  more  than  once,  and 
whose  skill  had  beeu  employed  on  behalf  of  the  English 
admiral  himself,  was  thrown  into  prison  with  the  others.  A 
court  was  formed  to  try  the  captives,  and  Cirillo  was  brought 
before  them.  Neither  his  age,  nor  his  fair  life  and  fame, 
nor  his  heroic  speech  and  bearing,  availed  with  them,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  Nelson  attempted  to  save 
him,  and  Ferdinand  consented  to  forego  his  vengeance  if 
the  republican  would  ask  for  mercy.  He  refused,  and  was 
hanged.  Cirillo,  whose  favourite  study  was  botany,  and 
who  was  recognized  as  an  entomologist  by  Linnaeus,  left 
many  books,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  all  of  them  treating  of 
medical  and  scientific  subjects,  ""d  all  of  little  value 
now  save  as  indications  of  the  writer's  fine  qualities  as 
a  man  of  science  and  humanitarian.  Exception  must, 
however,  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Virtil  Morali  deW 
Anno,  a  pleasant  philosophical  opuscule  remarkable  for  its 
double  charm  of  sense  and  style. 

CLRTA,  an  ancient  city  of  Numidia,  in  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  the  MassylL  It  was  regarded  by  the  Romans 
a.')  the  strongest  position  in  Numidia,  and  was  made  by 
them  the  couverging  point  of  all  their  great  military  roads 
in  that  country.  By  the  early  emperors  it  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  but  was  afterwards  restored  by  Con- 
stantine,  from  whom  it  took  its  modem  name.     See  Con- 

STANTINE. 

CIS-SUTLEJ  STATES.  This  term  has  for  many 
years  been  obsolete,  as  inapplicable  to  modern  territorial 
arrangements.  It  came  into  use  in  1809,  when  tbe  Sikh 
chiefs  south  of  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj)  passed  under  British 
protection,  and  was  generally  applied  to  the  country  south 
of  the  Sutlej  and  north  of  the  Delhi  territory,  bounded  on 
the  jE  by  the  Himalayas,  and  on  the  W.  by  SoisA  District. 
Prior  to  184G,  the  greater  part  of  this  territory  was  inde- 
pendent, the  chiefs  being  subject  merely  to  control  from  a 
political  officer  stationed  at  AmbAld,  and  styled  the  agent 
of  the  governor-general  for  the  Cis-Sutlej  States.  After 
the  first  Sikh  war  the  full  administration  of  the  territory 
became  vested  in  tho  officer  already  mentioned.  In  1849 
occurred  the  anne-^ftition  of  the  Punjab,  when  tho  Cis-Sutlej 
States  Commissionership,  comprising  the  districts  of 
Ambiild,  Ferozpur,  LudhidnA.  Than^swiir,  and  Simla,  was 
incorporated  with  the  new  province.  The  name  continued 
to  be  applied  to  this  division  until  1862,  when,  owing  to 
Ferozpur  having  been  transferred  to  the  Lahore,  and  a  part 
of  ThandswAr  to  the  Delhi  Division,  it  ceased  to  be  appro- 
priate. Since  then,  the  tract  remaining  has  been  know-n  as 
the  Ambiihi  or  Umballa  Division.  Those  of  old  Cis-Sutlej 
States  which  still  retain  their  independence  are  GatiAlii, 
Jhino,  NAbhii,  Maler  KotlA,  and  Faridkot. 

CISTERCIANS,  a  religious  order  of  the  rule  of  St  Bene- 
dict, founded  in  1098,  by  St  Robert  abbot  of  Mulesme. 
It  was  so  named  from  its  original  convent  in  the  forest  of 
Citeaux  (Cistercium),  about  14  miles  north-east  of  Beaune. 
This  ordpr  became  so  powerful  that  it  governed  almost  all 
Europe  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns,  and  through 
the  exertions  of  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  had  incrca.'^ed  so 
rapidly  in  power,  that  within  a  cc*ntury  from  its  foundation 
it  embraced  800  rich  abbeys  in  different  countricsof  Europe. 
Theatbeysof  La  Ferti?,  Poutigny,  Clairvau\  and  Morimond 
were  offshoots  of  that  of  Ciceaux,  and  jroduced  in  their 
turn  a  great  number  of  separate  communities,  all  which 
continued underthe  superintendence  of  the  abbeyof  Citeaux. 
The  abbey  of  Jlorimond  alone  rossesfed  700  baneficea  ; 


and  its  supremacy  was  acknowledged  by  the  military  orders 
of  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  and  Jfontcsa  in  Spain,  and  by  those 
of  Christ  and  of  Avis  in  Portugal.  But  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  communities  of  this  order  was  that  of  Clairvaux, 
founded  in  1115  by  St  Bernard  (see  Bebnaed).  Towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  however,  the  immense  wealth 
of  Citeaux  began  to  operate  unfavourably  on  its  discipline, 
and  led  tho  way  to  great  corruptions.  Jean  de  la  Barrifere, 
abbot  of  NOtre-Dame  des  Feuillants,  near  Toulou.'se,  suc- 
ceeded in  1577  in  effecting  a  reform,  which  ga^e  rise  to 
the  Fueillants  in  France,  and  likewise  to  the  Reformed 
Beruardines  in  Italy.  But  of  all  the  reforms  among  the 
Cistercians,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  effected  by  the 
abbot  of  La  Trappe  in  1664. 

Dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Citeaux  there  were  about 
1800  monasteries  and  an  equal  number  of  nunneries.  This 
ancient  abbey  was  the  burial-place  of  all  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  of  the  original  line,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  two,  who  died  before  its  foundation. 

The  Cistercians  were  involved  in  the  general  fate  of  the 
religious  orders  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789,  and  were  reduced  to  a  few  convents  in  Spain, 
Poland,  Austria,  and  the  Saxon  part  of  Upper  Lusatia. 

The  habit  of  the  order  is  a  white  robe  or  cassock, 
with  a  black  scapulary  and  a  woollen  girdle.  The  nuns 
wear  a  white  tunic  and  a  black  scapulary  and  girdle. 

The  order  began  by  exercising  more  austerity  than  either 
the  Benedictines  of  that  period  (the  11th  century)  or  the 
Cluniacmonks  who  had  emerged  from  the  Benedictine  order 
two  centuries  earlier.  This  austerity  was  exhibited,  not 
only  in  the  rude  and  scanty  fare  of  the  brethren  (limited 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  to  one  meal  a  day)  and  in 
the  great  amount  of  silence  imposed,  but  likewise  in  the 
dress,  the  sacred  vestments,  and  the  church  furniture  of 
the  order.  The  Cluniac  monks  not  only  possessed  fine 
churches,  but  were  also  in  the  habit  of  adorning  them 
with  pictures,  jewelled  crosses,  and  other  elaborate  decora- 
tions, while  their  vestments  and  chalices  were  in  keeping 
with  this  splendour.  Indeed  one  of  their  first  men,  St 
Hugh,  a  contemporary  of  St  Bernard,  strongly  maintained 
the  principle  that  nothing  could  be  too  rich  and  costly 
for  the  divine  service.  But  St  Stephen  Harding,  the 
English  monk,  who,  though  ouly  the  second  abbot, 
was  the  virtual  creator  of  Cistercian  rule  and  discipline,  im- 
pressed on  the  Cistercian  mind  a  different  principle,  and 
trained  up  St  Bernard  in  it.  Their  chasubles  were  to  be 
only  of  linen,  the  chalice  not  of  gold  but  of  silver  gilt, 
and  even  the  white  robe  of  the  order  was  less  voluminous 
in  its  folds  than  that  of  the  Cluniac  brethren.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  sense  of  beauty  seeni.i  to  have  been 
allowed  to  operate.  Although  tho  material  was  to  be 
coarse,  yet  the  form  of  a  vestment  might  be  carefully  looked 
to  ;  and  this  tasto  for  beauty  of  form  led  in  due  time 
to  great  advances  in  the  architecture  of  their  buildings. 
This  difference  between  the  Cistercians  and  the  Cluniacs 
occasioned  considerable  rivalry  and  even  litterness  of  senti- 
ment,— the  Cistercians  being  in  danger  of  something  like 
Pharisaic  pride  in  contrasting  their  own  severer  rule  with  the 
comparative  luxury  of  their  neighbours  the  Cluniacs,  who 
apparently  afforded  some  ground  for  the  charge  of  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  especially  in  the  12th  century  after  the 
death  of  St  Hugh. 

In  the  matter  of  government,  tho  Cistercian  order  (as 
constituted  by  St  Stephen  Harding  'at  a  general  chapter 
held  in  1119)  differed  both  from  tho  Benedictine  and  from 
the  Cluniac  constitutions.  According  to  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict  each  monastery  wixs  to  bean  independent  monarchy 
under  its  own  abbot ;  althougli  in  extraordinary  cases 
neighbouring  monasteries  of  the  order  might  interfere  in 
the  election  of  an  abbot.     This  independence  had  not  beea 
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(iHind  to  work  well,  and  the  Cluniac  rule  made  eacL 
daughter  monastery  to  be  subject  to  Cluny,  and  to  receive 
its  prior  from  his  appointment.  Such  subordination  tended 
to  greater  regularity  of  discipline,  and  greatly  increased  tLe 
power  of  the  order,  especially  when  abbeys  were  assailed 
by  laymen  or  unduly  harassed  by  bishops.  The  abbot  of 
C3nny  became  a  veritable  prince  with  314  monasteries  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  with  the  right  of  coining  money,  which 
Was  accepted  as  readily  as  that  of  the  king  of  France.  But 
ltd  concentration  of  power  in  ^  single  hand  involved  the 
risk  attendant  upon  all  such  despotisms  ;  and  the  Abbot 
I'ontius,  who  had  succeeded  St  Hugh  about  1109  seems 
to  have  endangered  the  entire  system  by  an  extravagance 
which  loaded  Cluuy  with  debt,  and  by  his  ambition  in 
claiming  the  title  of  Abbot  of  Abbots,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  sway  the  oldest  Benedictine  house  itself,  the  famous 
abbey  of  Monte  Casino.  St  Stephen  Harding  framed  a 
constitution  for  the  Cistercians  which  aimed  at  combining 
the  excellencies  without  the  defects  of  the  two  systems. 
Although  in  his  rule  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  Pater  Universalis  Ordinis,  yet  a  system  of 
reciprocal  visitation  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  four 
earliest  houses  which  derived  their  origin  from  Citeaux — 
La  Ferte,  Pontigny,  Clairvaux,  and  Morimond — governed 
the  abbeys  which  had  respectively  sprung  from  them. 
The  four  abbots  of  these  eldest  daughters  of  Citeaux  might 
even  in  an  extreme  case,  with  the  consent  of  a'  general 
chapter,  depose  the  head  of  the  order,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux. 
This  constitution,  known  as  the  Chart  of  Charity,  exercised 
much  influence  upon  other  orders,  and  in  some  degree  upon 
that  of  Cluny.  But  it  gave  rise  to  a  claim  which  (though 
not  intended  by  its  author,  and  denounced  by  its  greatest 
alunmiis,  St  Bernard)  was  successfully  urged  in  after  years 
by  the  Cistercian,  as  well  as  by  other  orders,  viz.,  an 
exemption  from  episcopal  superintendence. 

With  respect  to  intellectual  culture  and  influence,  the 
Cistercian  order  cannot  claim  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  monastic  bodies.  Devoted  to  worship,  to 
penance,  to  contemplation,  and  to.  culture  of  the  soil,  the 
order  did  not,  like  some  others,  admit  the  relaxation  of 
scholastic  disputations.  No  doubt  it  received  learned 
men  into  its  fold.  It  is  also  true  that  St  Stephen  Harding, 
with  some  of  his  brethren,  undertook  a  revision  of  the 
Bible,  that  copies  of  many  valuable  works  were  made  by 
the  brethren  (though,  with  less  ornamentation  than  the 
illuminated  MSS.  of  some  other  orders),  and  that  St 
Bernard  was  solicitous  to  furnish  all  the  monasteries 
founded  by  himself  with  good  libraries.  Nevertheless, 
as  an  order,  the  Cistercians  have  not  achieved  such  triumphs 
of  learning  as  the  Benedictines,  the  Dominicans,  or  the 
Jesuits. 

But  no  order  springing  out  from  the  Benedictine  proved 
so  popular  as  the  Cistercian.  During  the  11th  centiuy  its 
houses  were  multiplied  in  every  direction.  It  touched 
both  ends  of  the  social  scale.  St  Bernard  and  the  thirty 
novices  who  joined  with  him  were  all  of  noble  birth ;  many 
similar  accessions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the 
12th  century  we  read  of  fifteen  young  German  princes 
entering  the  order.  But  a  place  was  also  found  for  the 
poor  and  uneducated.  Such  as  could  not  be  choir  brethren, 
might  be  lay  brethren  and  till  the  fields ;  and  the  contrast 
tetween  a  labourer  of  this  sort,  partaking  of  the  dignity  of 
a  great  and  powerful  community,  and  the  neighbouring 
husbandman,  the  serf  of  some  feudal  lord,  was  in  the  eyes 
of. many  all  im  favour  of  the  monk.  It  may  have  tended 
towards  that  emancipation  of  the  labourers  so  largely 
effected  by  the  monastic  orders  and  celebrated  in  a  well- 
known  sounet  by  Wordsworth. 

The  order  seems  to  have  especially  thriven  in  England. 
From  Waverley  in   Surrey,  the  earliest  Cistercian  settle 


meut  in  the  country,  they  spread  over  Britain,  especially 
by  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire,  and  extended  into  Scotland. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Cistercian  houses  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  is  a  part  of  general  monastic  history. 
While  some  of  the  dissolutions  were  unjust,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  abbots  mere  judicial  murders,  the  luxury  of  the 
great  'Yorkshire  houses  seems  quite  undeniable,  and  per- 
haps their  overthrow  may,  on  the  whole,  be  thought  to 
favour  the  dictum  of  Mr  Carlyle, — that  nothing  is  crushed 
from  without,  until  it  is  ripe  to  perish  from  within. 

For  authorities  see  the  articles  already  referred  to.  See  also 
Maniiiiuez,  Aiuuiles  CisUrcienses,  4  vols,  folio,  Lyons,  1642, 
and  the  various  biographies  of  St  Bernard  by  Alban  Butler, 
Neander,  De  Karisbon,  MonisoD,  and  others ;  and  The  Cis- 
tercian Siiiiils  of  England,  especially  SI  Slephcn  Harding, 
edited  by  John  Henry  Newmau,  London,  1844.  Dean  Milman 
cautions  his  readers  against  the  love  of  legend  displayed  in  these 
biographies,  biit  praiaes  "their  research  and  exquisite  charm  of 
style,  Lat.  ChrisliauHtj,  bk.  viii.  chap.  4.  See  also  Cheruel, 
Dictiomiaire  Historiqiu,  Fans,  1855  ;  and  for  the  artistic  elements, 
so  far  as  regards  paintings,  lull's  Jamiesou's  Legends  of  the 
Sfoiiaslic  Orders,  London,  1850  ;  also  Cosmo  Innes's  Scotland  in 
tlus  Middle  Ages,  Edinburgh,  1860  ;  Records  of  the  Monastery  of 
Kinloss,  by  John  Stuart,  LL.D.,  Ediuburgh,  1872  ;  and  an  article 
'•Cistercian  Abbeys  in  yorkahire "  in  Fraser's Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember 1876.  (J.  G.  C.) 

CITEAUX,  or  Cisteaux,  a  village  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Cote  d'Or,  about  7  mUes  east  of  the  town 
of  Nuits,  and  12  from  Dijon.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
gieat  abbey  founded  by  Robert  de  Molesme  in,  1098,  which 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cistercian  order  (see 
last  article). .  The  buildings  are  now  occapied  as  a  refor- 
matory for  juvenile  crimiuals  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  an  extensive  agricultural  college. 

CITHJERON,  or  as  it  is  now  called  from  its  pine  forests, 
Elatea,  a  famous  mountain,  or  rather  mountain  range,  in 
the  south  of  Breotia,  separating  that  state  from  Megaris  and 
Attica.  It  was  greatly  celebrated  in  Grecian  mjrthology, 
and.  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  great  poets  of  Greece, 
especially  by  Sophocles.  It  was  on  Cithaeron  that  Actseon 
.was  changed  into  a  stag,  that  Pentheus  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  Bacchantes  whose  orgies  he  had  been  watching, 
and  that  the  infant  CEdipus  was  exposed.  This  mountain, 
too,  was  the  scene  of  the  mystic  ritts  of  Dioiyrsus ;  and  the 
festival  of  the  Daedala  in  honour  of  Juno  w£is  celebrated 
on  its  summit.  The  carriage  road  from  Athens  to  Thebes 
crosses  the  range  by  a  picturesque  defile  which  has  at  one 
time  been  guarded  on  the  Attic  side  by  a  strong  fortress, 
the  ruina  of  which  are  known  as  Ghyphtokastro  or  Gipsy 
Castle. 

CITRIC   ACID,  or  OXYTBICARBALLYLIC   AcXD,  C5H3OT 

or  C3H^(OH)(CO.OH)5,  a  tetrahydric  tribasic  acid,  first 
prepared  in  the  solid  state  by  Scheele,  in  1784,  from  the 
juice  of  lemons,  in  which  it  exists  in  large  quantity.  It  is 
present  also  in  oranges,  citrons,  currants,  gooseberries,  and 
many  other  fruits,  and  in  several  bulbs  and  tubers.  It  is 
made  on  a  large  scale  from  lime  or  lemon  juice,  chiefly  in 
the  months  of  November  and  December.  The  juice  is 
fermented  for  some  time  to  free  it  from  mucilage,  then 
boiled  and  filtered,  and  neutralized  with  powdered  chalk 
and  a  little  milk  of  lime  ;  the  precipitate  of  calcium  citrate 
80  obtained  is  decomposed  with  dilute  stilphuric  acid,  and 
the  resulting  Solution  of  citric  acid  is  separated  by  filtration, 
evaporated  to  remove  calcium  sulphate,  and  concentrated. 
The  concentration  is  best  effected  in  vacuum  pans.  The 
acid  L8  thus  procured  in  colourless  rhombic  prisms  of  the 
composition  C^HgO;  +  HjO.  Crystals  of  a  different  form 
are  deposited  from  a  strong  boUing  solution  of  the  acid. 
About  20  gallons  of  lemon  juice  should  jdeld  about  10  lb 
of  crj'stallized  citric  acid.  The  acid  may  also  be  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  vmripe  gooseberries.  Calcium  citrate  for 
exportation  in  the  place  of  lemon  juice  must  be   manu- 
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factured  with  care  to  avoid  an  excess  of  chalk  or  lime, 
which  would  precipitate  constituents  of  the  juice  that  cause 
the  fermentation  of  the  citrate  and  the  production  of  calcium 
acetate  and  butyrate. 

Citric  acid  has  an  agreeable  sour  taste.  It  is  soluble  in 
jths  of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  At  150° 
C.  it  melts,  and  on  the  continued  application  of  heat  boils, 
giving  off  its  water  of  crystallization.  At  175°  C,  it  is 
resolved  into  water  and  aconitic  acid,  C^HjOj,  a  substance 
found  in  Equiselum  fluviatile,  monkshood,  and  other 
plants.^  A  higher  temperature  decomposes  this  body  into 
carbonic  anhydride  and  itaconic  acid,  CjHjO^,  which,  again, 
by  the  expulsion  of  a  molecule  of  water,  yields  citraconic 
anhydride,  CjH^Oj.  Citric  acid  digested  at  a  temperature 
below  40°  C.  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  off 
carbonic  oxide.  With  fused  potash  it  forms  potassium 
oxalate  and  acetate.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  dissolved  in 
water  decomposes  the  carbonates  and  attacks  iron  and  zinc. 
Citric  acid,  in  common  vrith  other  tribasic  acids,  evolves 
about  three  times  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  acetic 
acid  when  quantities  of  these  two  bodies  in  the  proportion 
of  their  molecular  weights  are  saturated  with  soda, — one 
molecule  of  the  tribasic  being  equivalent  to  three  of  the 
monobasic  acid. 

The  citrates  are  a  numerous  class  of  salts,  the  most 
soluble  of  which  are  those  with  alkaline  bases ;  the  alkaline 
earthy  citrates  are  insoluble.  Citric  acid,  being  tribasic, 
forms  either  acid  monometallic,  acid  dimetallic,  or  neutral 
trimetallic  salts  ;  thus,  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-potassic  and 
sodic  citrates  are  known.  In  a  few  salts  a  fourth  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  and  citric  acid  is  therefore 
considered  by  some  chemists  to  be  tetrabasic.  Citric  acid 
gives  with  excess  of  lime-water  a  slight  precipitate  of  calcium 
citrate ;  a  further  precipitate  is  produced  by  boiling,  but  it 
is  redissolved  as  the  liquid  cools  Solution  of  citric  acid 
may  be  approximately  titrated  by  means  of  baryta-water 
and  litmus. 

The  impurities  occasionally  present  in  citric  acid  are  salts 
of  potassiiun  and  sodium,  traces  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper 
derived  from  the  vdieels  used  for  its  evaporation  and 
crystallization,  and  free  sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  even  oxalic 
acid.  Tartaric  acid,  which  is  sometimes  present  in  large 
quantities  as  an  adulterant  in  commercial  citric  acid,  may 
be  detected  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  by  the  production 
of  a  precipitate  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  when  potassium 
acetate  is  added  to  ■  a  cold  solution  of  the  sample  of 
acid  to  be  tested.  Another  mode  of  separating  the  two 
acids  is  to  convert  them  into  calcium  salts,  which  arc  then 
treated  with  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  cupric  chloride, 
soluble  cupric  citrate  and  calcium  chloride  being  formed, 
while  cnpric  tartrate  remains  undissolved.  Citric  is 
furthermore  distinguished  from  tartaric  acid  by  the  fact 
that  an  ammonia  solntion  of  silver  tartrate  produces  a 
brilliant  silver  mirror  when  boiled,  whereas  citric  of  silver 
is  reduced  only  after  prolonged  ebullition. 

Citric  acidis  used  in  calico- printing,  also  in  the  preparation 
of  effervescing  draughts,  and  occasionally  as  a  refrigerant 
and  antiscorbutic,  instead  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  therapeutically  inferior.  In  the  form  of  lime 
Juice  it  has  long  been  known  as  an  antidote  for  scurvj-,  and 
several  of  the  citrates  are  much  employed  as  medicines. 

CITRON,  a  species  of  Citrus  (C.  mrdica,  Risso),  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  Order  AuranttaeeT,  which  furnishes 
also  the  orange,  lime,  and  shaddock.  The  citron-tree  is  an 
evergreen  growing  to  a  height  of  about  8  feet ;  it  has 
long,  pendent,  and,  in  the  wild  varieties,  spiny  branches, 
pale-green,  oblong,  and  sub-serrate  loaves,  and  flowers 
purple  without  and  white  within.  The  fruit  is  ovate  or 
oblong,  protuberant  at  the  tip,  and  fmm  5  to  G  inches 


long,  with  a  rough,  furrowed,  adherent  rind,  the  inner 
portion  of  which  is  thick,  white,  and  fleshy,  the  outer, 
thin,  greenish-yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  The  pulp  is 
nub-acid  and  edible,  and  its  seeds  are  bitter.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  fruit,  some  of  them  of  great  weight 
and  size.  The  Madras  citron  has  the  form  of  an  oblate 
sphere  ;  and  in  the  "  fingered  citron  "  of  China,  the  lobes 
are  separated  into  finger-like  divisions. 

Gallesio  and  Do  CandoUe  consider  citrons  and  lemons  to 
be  distinct  species  ;  but  the  former  authority  states  that 
seed  produced  by  lemon-trees  growing  amongst  citron-trees 
gave  varieties  which  were  intermediate  between  the  two 
species  ;  and  by  Pome  botanists  citrons,  lemons,  and  oranges 
are  held  to  be  all  varieties  of  the  wild  Citrus  medico. 
According  to  Dr  G.  Birdwood,  however,  the  orange  and 
lemon  are  both  natives  of  Upper  India,  the  former  being 
derivedfrom  the  wild  Citrus  Aiirautiumot  Gurhwal,Sikkim, 
and  Khasia,  and  the  lemon,  lime,  and  probably  citron  also, 
from  the  wild  Citrus  Limonum  of  the  valleys  of  Sikkim 
and  Kumaon,  of  which  the  Citnis  medico  was  the  first 
cultivated  variety  {Atheiicfvm,  No.  2544,  July  29,   1876, 

The  citron-tree  thrives  in  the  open  air  in  China,  Persia, 
the  West  Indies,  Madeira,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  in  conservatories  it  is  often 
to  be  eeen  in  more  northerly  regions.  It  was  described  by 
Theophrastus  as  growing  in  Media;  it  appears,  however,  not 
to  be  indigenous  to  Persia,  but  to  have  been  introduced 
into  that  country  and  other  lands  from  North  India,  where 
it  was  found  growing  wild  by  Dr  Royle.  It  was  early 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  fruit  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  them  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  no  other  member  of  the  Aurantiacece,  the  introduction 
of  oranges  and  lemons  into  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranear. 
being  due  to  the  Arabs,  between  the  10th  and  15th  centu- 
ries. Josephus  tells  us  that  "  the  law  of  the  Jews  required, 
that  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  every  one  should  have 
branches  of  palm-tree  and  citron-tree"  (Antiq.,%m.  13, 
5);  and  the  Hebrew  word  tappuach,  rendered  "apples" 
and  "apple-tree"  in  Cant.  ii.  3,  5,  Prov.  xxv.  11,  ia, 
probably  signifies  the  citron-tree  and  its  fruit.  Oribasius 
in  the  4th  century  describes  the/fruit,  accurately  distin- 
guishing the  three  parts  of  it.  About  the  3d  century  tb^ 
trfee  was  introduced  into  Italy ;  and,  as  Gallesio  informs 
us,  it  was  much  grown  at  Salerno  in  the  11th  century. 
In  China,  citrons  are  placed  in  apartments  to  make  them 
fragrant.  The  rind  of  the  citron  yields  two  perfumes,  oil  of 
cedra  and  oil  of  citron,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and 
when  preserved  it  is  much  esteemed  as  a  sweetmeat 

Oribaaii  Sardiani  Collectcrwm  Medicinalitua  Libri  XVII.,  1.  i. 
c.  64  (De  citrio) ;  Gallesio,  TraiU  du  CUrua  (1811);  Darn  in,  Jui. 
inmls  and  Plants  under  DotMstication,  vol.  i.  pp.  8S4-6  (1868); 
Brandis,  Forest  Flora  of  NortK-  Wut  and  Central  India,  y,  51 
(1874). 

CITTA  DELLA  PIEVE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Umbria  and  district  of  Orvieto,  about  six  miles  from  the 
station  of  Chiusi  on  the  railway  between  Siena  and  Rome. 
It  was  the>birthplace  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and  still  preserves 
some  of  his  finest  works.  Of  these  several  are  to  be  found 
in  the  cathedral,  and  his  fresco  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi 
adonis  the  oratory  of  the  DbciplinatL     Population,  6500. 

CITTA.  di  CASTELLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  province  of 
Perugia,  25  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  has  a  cathedra),  dedicated  to  St  Floridus  and  dating  from 
1503,  a  largo  number  of  interesting  churches  with  valuable 
paintings,  a  commun.il  palace  of  the  13th  century,  an  efiis- 
copal  palace  remodelled  since  1789,  and  no  fewer  than  four 
mansions  belonging  to  the  Vitelli  family,  who  governed  the 
town  iu  the  15th  century,  and  were  among  the  fii^st  to 
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jiSronize  the  youthful  Raphael.  The  city  for  a  long  time 
MKBbered  several  works  of  this  artist  among  its  most  pre- 
«!■■•  possessions  ;  but  they  have  all  been  removed  except 
^■•■^  minor  importance.  Cittk  di  Castello  occupies  the 
:4itoof  the  ancient  Tifernnm  Tiberinum,  which  was  chiefly 
JhM0)i3  for  its  connection  with  the  younger  Pliny,  who  had 
s  viUa  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  older  city  was  destroyed 
Sy  Totila,  but  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
'oaliioh  prove  its  identity.     Population,  6090. 

CITTA  VECCHIA.  or  Citta  Notabile,  a  fortified  city 
«f  Malta,  situated  about  six  miles  west  of  Valetta,  on  high 
«MiDd  which  affords  a  view  of  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
Xtis  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  an  episcopal  seminary 
and  a  handsome  modern  cathedral,  which  is  said  by  tradi- 
S«0c  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  governor  Publius, 
-vbA  -welcomed  the  apostle  Paul.  In  the  rock  beneath  the 
-^itf  there  are  some  remarkable  catacombs;  and  a  grotto, 
sepated  to  have  given  shelter  to  the  apostle,  is  pointed  out 
l)^w  the  church  of  S.  Paolo.  About  two  miles  from  the 
-%aan  is  the  residence  of  the  English  governor,  known  as 
Ahe  palace  of  St  Antonio ;  and  at  a  like  distance  in  another 
diiection  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  grand-masters  of  the 
«(der  of  St  John,  with  an  extensive  public  garden  called 
II  Boschetto.  Citti  Vecchia  was  called  Medina,  or  the 
City,  by  the  Arabs,  and  it  probably  represents  the  town 
at  Melita,  which  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers. It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  island  till 
<fae  rise  of  Yaletta  in  the  16th  century.  Population  about 
7000. 

CITY  This  word,  derived  through  the  French  cite 
'iiotn.  the  Latin  civitas,  is  used  in  England  with  consider- 
able laxity  as  little  more  than  a  synonym  for  town  ;  while 
.at  the  same  time  there  is  a  kind  of  traditional  feeling  of 
.dignity  connected  with  it.  It  was  maintained  by  Coke 
ami  Blackstone  that  a  city  is  a  town  incorporate  which  is 
<or  lias  boen  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  and  this  opinion  has  been 
■very  generally  adopted  since.  It  does  not  correspond,  how- 
•aver,  with  actual  English  usage ;  for  Westminster,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  called  a  city  though  it  has  no  corporation  ; 
.and  Thetford,  Sherboume,  and  Dorchester  are  never  so 
deagnated  though  they  are  regularly  incorporated  and  were 
«aMe  episcopal  sees.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  actual 
flees  in  the  country  all  have  a  formal  right  to  the  title,  and 
;  Westminster  is  the  only  place  without  a  bishop  that 
the  same  claim.  In  the  United  States,  where  the 
aiastical  distinction  does  not  exist,  the  application  of 
tte  term  depends  on  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  municipal 
^rarileges  possessed  by  the  corporations,  and  charters  are 
jj^ven  raising  from  the  rank  of  town  to  that  of  city.  This 
tiae  of  the  word  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  its  deriva- 
i>ion,  ■which  leads  the  mind  back  to  the  idea  of  the  social 
Sfe  and  corporate  action  of  a  body  of  freemen ;  and  it  also 
flgEees  better  with  such  classical  English  phrases  as  "  a  free 
^Efejr,"  an  imperial  city.  Both  in  France  and  in  England 
•baword  is  popularly  used  to  distinguish  the  older  and 
«aatzsd  nucleus  of  some  of  the  larger  towns  such  as  London 
:amd  Paris.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  citiea  and  towns  has 
teat  given  in  the  article  BorougK. 

CIUDAD  BOLIVAR.  See  Angostttea. 
CIUDAD  REAL,  the  chief  town  formerly  of  La  Mancha, 
mad  now  of  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  in  Spain,  97 
^□l^a  south  from  Madrid,  on  a  plain  between  the  Jabalon 
and  Guadiana.  It  was  built  and  fortified  by  Alphonso  the 
Wiae  in  1264,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Moors  ;  and 
■actions  of  the  walls  and  towers  remain.  It  has  several 
•««»  churches,  and  a  large  hospital,  founded  by  Cardinal 
Zjoienzana.  It  is  one  of  the  least  commercial  of  the  larger 
tewns  of  Spain,  deriving  most  of  its  trade  from  agriculture 
•ad  an  annual  fair  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
asle  of  asses  and  mules.     Population,  90QC 


CIUDAD  REAL,  the  chief  town  of  the  state  of  Chiapas 
in  Mexico,  otherwise  known  as  San  Christobax  (q.  v.) 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Agueda, 
in  the  province  of  Salamanca,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
It  is  fortified,  and  has  some  good  public  buildings,  including 
a  cathedral  (built  in  1190),  several  churches  and  convents, 
an  arena  for  bull-fights,  and  an  episcopal  seminary.  In 
the  principal  square  are  three  Roman  columns  brought  from 
the  ancient  Molabriga;  and  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct 
are  also  extant.  A  bridge  connects  the  city  with  the 
suburbs,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  weU-culti- 
vated  district.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs, 
leather,  and  linen;  and  the  soap  is  celebrated  in  Spain  as 
Jabon  de  Piedra.  During  the  Peninsular  war  the  town 
was  taken  by  Marshal  Mass^na  in  1810,  and  in  1812  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  received  from  the  Cortes  the 
title  of  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     Population,  5700. 

CIUDADELA,  a  city,  formerly  the  capital  of  Minorca, 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  on  its  west  coast, 
25  miles  north-west  of  ^Mahon,  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  a  fine  Gothic  church.    Population  upwards  of  5000. 

CIVET  (  Viverra),  a  genus  of  Carnivorous  Mammals  form- 
ing with  the  genet  and  ichneumon  the  family  Viverridai, 
and  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  deep  pouch 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs  (divided 
into  two  sacs  each  about  the  size  of  an  almond),  into 
which  the  substance  known  as  civet  is  poured  from  the 
glandular  follicles  secreting  it.  This  fatty  substance  is  at 
first  semifluid  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  afterwards 
acquires  the  consistency  of  pqmade  and  becomes  darker. 
It  has  a  strong  musky  odour,  exceedingly  disagreeable  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  "  when  properly  diluted  and 
combined  with  other  scents  it  produces  a  very  pleasing 
effect,  and  possesses  a  much  more  floral  fragrance  than 
musk,  indeed'  it  would  be  impossible  to  imitate  some 
flowers  without  it  "  (Rimmel's  Art  of  Perfumery).  There 
are  three  species  of  civet^producing  Viverridce.  The  Civet 
( Viverra  civetta)  is  a  native  of  North  Africa  and  extends 
as  far  south  and  west  as  Fernando  Po.  It  is  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  half  the 
.length  of  the  body,  and  stands  from  10  to  12  inches  high. 
It  is  covered  with  long  hair,  that  on  the  middle  line  of  the 
back  being  longest  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed 
at  wOl,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  with  numerous  transverse 
black  bands  and  spots.  It  is  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  is  by 
preference  carnivorous,  feeding  on  birds  and  the  smaller 
quadrupeds,  in  pursuit  of  which  it  climbs  trees,  but  it  is 
said  also  to  eat  fruits,  roots,  and  other  vegetable  matters. 
In  a  state  of  captivity  it  is  never  completely  tamed,  and  is 
only  thus  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  civet,  which  is  obtained 
in  largest  quantity  from  the  male,  especially  when  he  is  in 
good  condition  and  is  subjected  to  irritation.  It  is  scraped 
from  the  pouch  with  a  small  spoon  usually  twice  a  week. 
The  Zibeth  ( Viverra  zibetha)  is  a  widely  distributed  specie* 
extending  from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  throughout  several 
of  the  larger  islands  'of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  civet,  and  wants  the  dorsal  crest.  In  the 
wild  state  it  is  exceedingly  ferocious,  doing  great  damage 
among  poultry,  and  frequently  making  off  with  the  young 
of  the  swine  and  sheep.  "  To  the  rapacity  of  the  wolf," 
says  Captain  Williamson,  "  it  joins  the  agUity  of  the  cat 
and  the  cunning  of  the  fox."  When  hunted  it  makes  a 
determined  resistance,  and  emits  a  scent  so  strong  as  even 
to  sicken  the  dogs,  who  nevertheless  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  sport,  and  cannot  be  got  to  pursue  any  other  game 
while  the  stench  of  the  zibeth  is  in  their  nostrils.  In 
confinement,  however,  it  becomes  comparatively  tame,  and 
civet  is  obtained  from  it  in  considerable  quantity.  In 
preparing  this  for  the  market  it  is  luually  spread  out  on 
the  leaves  of  the  pepper  plant  in  order  to  free  it  from  the 
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liaire  that  Lave  become  detached  from  the  pouch.  Tho 
Rasse  (  Yirerra  rasse)  13  the  fiercest  and  most  carnivorous 
of  its  kind,  and  remains  untamed  m  confinement.  It  is  a 
native  of  Java,  where  it  is  found  not  unfrequently  in 
forestd  at  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea  level.  It  is 
almost  3  feet  long  including  tho  tail,  and  is  prettily  marked 
Tvith  dark  longitudinal  stripes,  and  with  spots  which  have 
a  distinctly  linear  arrangement.  Its  perfume,  which  is 
extracted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  two  preceding  species, 
is  highly  valued  and  much  used  by  the  Javanese,  who, 
according  to  Dr  Horsfieid.  apply  it  to  their  dresses,  and  by 
means  of  various  unguents  and  mixtures  of  flowers  to  their 
persons.  British  imports  of  civet  are  chiefly  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  aud  when  pure  it  is  worth  about  X2 
per  ounce.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  butter  or 
lard.  FossU  remains  of  extinct  civets  are  found  in  the 
Miocene  strata  of  Europe. 

CIVIDALE.  or  more  precisely  Cividale  del  Friuli,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Udine,  and  about  ten 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Natisone,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  250  feet  in  length. 
It  baa  an  interesting  collegiate  church  founded  iu  750,  an 
antiquarian  museum,  and  a  military  training  college.  The 
archives  of  the  "duorao"  contain  various  manuscripts  of 
value,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  6  th  century  copy 
of  the  translation  of  the  Gospels  by  St  Jerome,  and  the 
prayer-book  of  St  Gertrude  which  dates  from  the  11th 
century.  Cividale  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Forum  Julii,  a  town  of  the  Carni,  which 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony,  became  the  capital  of 
•Venetia  after  the  destruction  of  Aquileia.in  452,  was  made 
tho  seat  of  a  duchy  under  the  Lombards,  and  thus  gave  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Friuli.  Mauy  ancient  remains 
have  been  brought  to  light  from  time  to  time,  including 
vases,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  a  temple,  and  another  large 
building  with  mosaic  floors.  In  1874  the  tomb  of  the 
Lombard  duke  Gisulfo  was  discovered.  Paulus  Diaconus 
was  born  at  Forum  Julii  in  the  8th  century;  and  tho 
actress  Ristori  is  a  native  of  Cividale.     Population,  8200. 

CIVIL  LAW.  This  phrase,  and  its  Latin  equivaleut  jus 
civile,  have  been  used  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  Jut 
civile  was  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  that  portion  of  the 
Roman  law  which  was  tho  proper  or  ancient  law  of  the  city 
or  state  of  Rome  from  the  jus  yentium,  or  the  law  common 
to  all  the  nations  comprising  the  Roman  world,  which  was 
incorporated  with  the  former  through  the  agency  of  the 
prsetorian  edicts.  This  historical  distinction  remained  as  a 
psrinanent  principle  of  division  iu  the  body  of  the  Roman 
law.  One  of  the  first  propositions  of  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  is  the  following  :— "  Jusautem  civile  vel  gentium 
ita  dividitur.  Omnes  populi  qui  legibus  et  moribus 
rcuntur  partira  suo  proprio,  partim  communi  omnium 
hmninum  jureutuntur;  uam  quod  quisque  populu.o  ipsi  sibi 
jua  constituit,  id  ipsius  civitatis  proprium  est,  vocatuique 
jus  civile  quasi  jus  propriuin  ipsius  civitatis.  Quod  vero 
naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes 
perseque  custoditur,  vocaturquo  jus  gentium  quasi  quo  jure 
oinues  geiites  utuntur."  The  jus  yenlium  of  this  passage  is 
elsewhere  identified  v.ith  jus  inittiivle.eo  that  the  distinc- 
tion comes  to  be  one  between  civil  law  aud  natural  or 
divine  law.  The  municipal  or  private  law  of  a  state  is 
sometimes  described  as  civil  law  in  distinction  to  public  or 
international  law.  Again  tho  municipal  law  of  a  state 
may  be  divided  iuto  civil  law  and  criminal  law.  The 
phrase,  however,  is  applied  par  tiCflUuce  to  the  system  of 
law  created  by  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  and  handed 
down  by  them  to  the  nations  of  the  modern  world.  The 
civil  law  iu  this  sense  would  be  distinguished  from  the 
local  or  national  law  of  modern  states.  In  England  recent 
chan-ea  Iiavx)  reduced  the  number  of  cuurt-s  in  which  the 


principles  of  the  civil  law  are  recognized,  but  we  are  BtiU 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  civil  law  has  a  certain  linjtt«d 
application,  and  that  tho  race  of  civilians  or  civil  lawytis. 
is  not  quite  extinct.  The  civd  law  in  this  sense  is  farther 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  ad.iptation  of  its  principlW' 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  which  is  known  as  the  canottlew.- 
See  Roman  Law. 

CIVITA  CASTELLAXA,  a  town  of  Italy  m  tlw 
province  of  Koine,  17  miles  E..S.E.  of  \'itcrljo,  situated  tmi 
a  Volcanic  plateau  Kurrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  decf 
raviiic-s  which  send  down  their  streamlets  to  the  T5b«r. 
The  road  from  Borghetto  crosses  the  gorge  by  a  magmficmt 
bridge  erected  in  1712  by  Cardinal  Imperiali.  The  toirc. 
is  a  hisliop's  see,  and  has  a  catliedral  dating  from  1219, 
with  beautiful  mosaics  and  an  interesting  crypt  adorned 
hy  an  altar-piece  of  tlie  llth  centnry.  The  citadel,  -whiek 
was  foundi-(l  liy  Alexander  \  1.  and  completed  by  Leo  X^p 
is  used  for  the  incarceration  of  state  pi-isoners.  In  the  neig^ 
bourhood  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Falerimt^ 
Veins,  well  known  in  connection  with  the  story  of  CaaiJUiw 
and  the  schoolmaster ;  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  gate- 
ways, and  sepulchres  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  edge  of  the- 
ravine.  About  four  miles  to  the  west  are  the  much  more 
extensive  ruins  of  Falerii  JSom,  now  known  as  Sta  Maria. 
di  Falleri.  They  present  some  of  the  most  remarkabl© 
specimens  of  ancient  military  architecture  now  in  existence,, 
consisting  of  walls  nearly  perfect,  a  large  number  of  sqaare 
towers  in  good  preservation,  aud  several  finely-arched  gate- 
ways. In  the  internal  area  the  most  important  buildiags 
are  a  Roman  theatre  erected  on  Etruscan  foundations,  and  s 
Lombard  church  of  the  12th  century  (the  Abbadia  di  Sta 
Marial.  The  population  of  Civita  Castellana  is  about  40(ML 
CIVITA  DI  PENNE,  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy,  atfha 
head  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  UlterietB  1^ 
19  miles  west  of  Pescara.  Under  the  name  of  Pinns  it 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Vestini,  and  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Social  war  for  its  obstinate  resistance  to  th» 
Roman  army  by  which  it  was  besieged.  It  has  still  come 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  numerous  inscriptions 
that  attest  its  importance,  and  it  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  flowers.     Population,  9800. 

CIVITA  VECCHIA,  a  maritime  city  and  port  of  the 
Roman  territory,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  "  delegation,"' 
or  province.  It  is  the  best  and  almost  the  only  port  oni 
the  coast  of  the  former  territories  of  the  church,  and  is  about: 
24  miles  to  the  west  of  Rome.  The  city  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Centum  Celtce,  so  called  from  a  palace  whiclc 
the  Emperor  Trajan  built  there.  That  place,  which  after 
Trajan  had  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  brought  good  water 
thither  from  the  mountain  of  Tolfo,  acquired  considerable- 
importance  as  iho  natural  port  of  Rome.  Totila  besiegeifi 
it ;  Narses  recovered  it ;  but  it  was  utterly  destrdyed  in  8121 
by  the  Saracens,  who  were  then  ravaging  all  that  coast. 
The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  baft 
when  Pope  Leo  IV.  had  overcome  and  driven  away  lb* 
Saracens,  they  returned  to  the  old  site,  rebuilt  the  to«l^ 
and  called  it  Civita  Vecchift.  The  articles  exported  fwmm. 
Civita  Vecchia  are  tuuber.  sulphur,  wool  and  silk,  bkint. 
decorative  marbles,  and  anchovies.  The  imports  ouinKt 
of  wines,  forged  iron,  salt  provisions,  stock-fish,  linen,. 
woollen,  and  cotton  cloths,  silks.  cofTee,  sugar.  anA 
general  colonial  produce.  The  port  enjoyed  under  the  Tofta 
commercial  freedom  and  sundry  special  privileges.  Bnfc 
its  commerce  declined  in  recent  times  almost  to  aenu 
Some  little  life  is  imparled  to  the  place  from  its  being- • 
station  for  steamers  on  their  way  from  Genoa  and  Leghotivi 
to  Naples,  and  from  the  residence  of  consuls  of  all  uation.'v^ 
But  the  city,  which  apart  from  its  territory  has  only  81<-""- 
inhabitauts,  is  a  squalid-looking  place.  On  tho  land  iiuc 
it  is  protected  by  fortificatioua  once  of  coubiderable  iiuyosW- 
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ancc.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  castle  erected  by  the 
architect  Vangallo  for  Pope  Julius  II.,  after  a  design 
attributed  to  Michelangelo,  and  by  others  to  Bramante. 
In  the  i;nmodiate  vicinity  of  this  castle  are  the  arsenal 
and  the  bagno  or  establishment  for  convicts. 

CLACK  JIANN AN,  a  county  of  Scotland,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  River  Forth,  situated  between  56°  5'  and 
56°  14'  N.  lat,  and  3°  33'  and  3°  66'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Forth,  W.  by  Stirlingshire,  N.  and 
X.W.  by  Perthshire  and  a  detached  portion  of  Stirling,  E. 
by  Fife,  and  N.E.  by  a  detached  portion  of  Perth.  It 
is  the  smallest  county  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  irregular 
in  form,  and  occupies  an  area  of  l/i  square  miles,  or  30,477 
acres.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  varied  in  its  character. 
An  elevated  ridge  rises  on  the  west,  and,  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  county,  spreads  itself  gradually  till  it 
reaches  the  eastern  boundary,  skirting  the  alluvial  or  carse 
lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Devon.  Still 
further  to  the  north,  the  Ochil  Hills  (the  highest  of  which 
is  Bencleuch,  2363  feet,  above  Tillicoultry)  form  a  very 
picturesque  landscape,  having  their  generally  verdant  sur- 
face broken  by  bold  projecting  rocks  and  deeply  indented 
ravines.  The  range  forms  a  great  igneoxis  mound,  develop- 
ing itself  in  amygdaloid  felspar  and  porphyry,  and  occa- 
sionally in  pentagonal  columns  of  basaltic  greenstone.  It 
is  used  almost  entirely  for  sheep  farming. 

The  only  streams  worthy  of  notice  which  traverse  the 
county  are  the  Devon  and  the  Black  or  South  Devon.  The 
former,  remarkable  in  the  upper  parts  of  its  coui-se  for  its 
romantic  scenery,  runs  through  the  county  near  the  base 
of  the  Ochils,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  at  the  village  of 
Cambus.  The  Black  Devon  flows  westward  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Devon,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  near 
Clackmannan.  It  supplies  motive  power  to  numbers  of 
milU  and  coal  engines  ;  and  its  whole  course  is  over  coal 
strata.  The  Forth  is  navigable  as  far  as  it  forms  the 
boundary  of  this  county,  and  ships  of  500  tons  burden  can 
run  up  as  far  as  AUoa. 

The  soils  of  the  arable  land  of  Clackmannanshire  are  in 
general  productive  and  well  cultivated  ;  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  elevated  range  which  is  interposed 
between  the  carse  lands  on  the  Forth  and  the  vale  of 
Devon  at  the  base  of  the  Ochils  on  the  north  consists  of 
inferior  soils,  often  incumbent  on  an  impervious  clay.  All 
the  crops  commonly  raised  m  Scotland  grow  luxuriantly 
on  both  sides  of  this  tract,  which  also  contains  within  itself 
a  considerable  proportion  of  valuable  soiL  According  to 
the  agricultural  returns  for  1875  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  Clackmannan  is  considerably  above  the 
average  for  Scotland,  and  the  average  under  corn  is  7  per 
cent,  above  the  average  of  other  counties.  In  minerals 
the  county  is  rich.  Iron-ore  (haematite),  copper,  silver, 
lead,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  have  all  been  discovered  in 
small  quantity  in  the  Ochils,  between  Airthry  and  Dollar. 
Iron-stone  is  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
Devon  iron-works,  near  Clackmannan.  It  is  found  either 
in  beds,  or  in  oblate  balls  imbedded  in  slaty  clay,  and 
yields  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  iron.  Coal 
has  been  wrought  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  in 
this  county.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  quantity 
obtained  is  shipped  at  Alloa  for  foreign  ports.  It  is  all 
bituminous  or  common  coal  of  a  good  quality ;  no  smithy  or 
caking  coal  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  1871  there  were 
2137  persons  engaged  in  coal  mining  and  its  adjuncts. 
The  strata  which  compose  the  coal-field  are  varieties  of 
sand-stone,  shale,  fire-clay,  and  argillaceous  ironstone.  The 
great  coal-field  of  Scotland,  which  passes  in  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Forth  and  Tay  to  the  Irish  Sea, 
is  bounded  by  the  Ochils  ;  no  coal  has  been  found  to  the 
north  of  them,  ercept  at  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshiie^ 


There  is  a  considerable  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
county.  Woollens  are  made  extensively  at  Tillicoultry ; 
and  at  other  parts  distilling,  brewing,  coopering,  tanning, 
glass  blowing,  and  ship-bailding  are  carried  on.  In  1871 
there  were  4952  persons  engaged  in  connection  with  the 
woollen  manufacture,  or  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
population. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Gackmannan  may  be  mentioned 
the  ruins  of  Castle  Campbell,  an  old  seat  of  the  Argyll 
family,  occupying  a  singularly  wild  and  almost  inaccessible 
situation,  above  the  village  of  Dollar.  It  was  burned  by 
Montrose  in  1644.  The  tower  of  Alloa,  built  prior  to  the 
year  1300,  the  residence  of  the  Erskines,  earls  of  Mar,  now 
belonging  to  the  representative  of  that  noble  family,  is  in 
good  preservation.  The  tower  of  Clackmannan  was  long 
the  seat  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Bruce  family  after 
the  failure  of  the  male  line. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  return  for  1873  Clack- 
mannan county  was  divided  among  1227  proprietors,  the 
average  size  of  the  holdings  amounting  to  24  J  acres  (that 
of  all  Scotland  being  143),  while  the  average  value  of  the 
land  was  .£3,  4s.  6d.  per  acre  (that  of  Scotland  being  £1). 
There  were  in  the  same  year  1137  holdings  of  less  than  1, 
acre,  52  of  1  and  under  10  acres,  20  of  10  and  under  100,, 
and  5  above  2000 — the  largest  amounting  to  6163  acres, 
the  property  of  the  earl  of  KeUie. 

Clackmannanshire  sends  a  omember  to  Parliament  con- 
junctly with  the  county  of  Kinross  and  certain  adjoining 
parishes.  By  the  Reform  Bill,  the  parishes  of  Culross  and 
TuUiallan,  formerly  comprehended  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
Alva,  formerly  belonging  to  Stirling,  and  the  Perthshire 
portion  of  Logie  were  included  in  the  parliamentary  group. 
The  population  of  the  county  in  1861  was  21,450,  and 
in  1871,  23,747,  consisting  of  11,555  males  and  12,192 
females.  The  principal  towns  are — Alloa,  population 
9000;  Tillicoultry,  3700 ;  Dollar,  2100  ;  and  Clackmannan. 
1300. 

CLAIRAULT,  or  Clairaut,  Alexis-Claitde  (1713- 
1765),  a  French  mathematician,  was  bom  on  May  7,1713, 
at  Paris,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 
Under  his  father's  tuition  he  made  so  rapid  progress  in 
mathematical  studies,  that  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  read 
before  the  French  Academy  an  account  of  the  properties 
of  four  curves  which  he  had  then  discovered.  When  only 
sixteen,  he  fim'shed  his  treatise  on  Curves  of  Double 
Curvatvre,  which,  on  its  publication  two  years  later, 
procured  his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
although  even  then  he  was  below  the  legal  age.  In  1736, 
together  with  his  friend  ilanpertuis,  he  took  part  in  the 
famous  expedition  to  Lapland,  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and 
on  his  return  he  published  his  treatise  Svr  la  figure  de 
.'a  terre.  In  his  work  on  this  subject  he  promulgated  his 
theorem  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  gravity,  which  has 
been  corrected  by  Sir  G.  Airy.  He  obtained  an  ingenious 
approximate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies;  in 
1750  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy  for 
his  treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory;  and  in  1769  he  calculated 
the  perihelion  of  nancy's  comet.  Clairanlt  died  at  Paris, 
May  17,  1765. 

CLAMECy,  a  town'of  France  at  the  head  of  an  arrou- 
dissement,  in  the  department  of  Nifevre,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Yonne  and  Beuvron,  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nevera. 
It  has  some  remains  of  its  ancient  castle,  and  of  tte  massive 
walls  by  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded,  several  Gothic 
churches,  and  a  handsome  modem  chateau.  There  are 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  earthenwares,  paper,  and 
leather,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wood  and  charcoal, 
principally  with  Paris,  by  means  of  the  Tonne.  Population 
in  1872,  4717. 
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CLAN.  The  Qoidelic  word  eland  or  elann  (in  Wekh, 
plant)  signifies  seed,  and  in  a  general  sense  children, 
descendants.  In  the  latter  sense  it  waa  used  as  one  of 
many  terms  to  designate  groups  of  kindred  in  the  tribal 
system  of  government  which  existed  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Through  the  latter  country  the 
word  passed  into  the  English  language,  first  in  the  special 
sense  of  the  Highland  clan,  afterwards  as  a  general  name 
for  a  tribe  or  group  of  kinsmen.  The  results  of  inquiries 
into  the  tenure  of  land  in  different  countries  and  the 
ancient  laws  and  institutions  of  Aryan  nations,  and  the 
publication  of  various  Celtic  documents,  particularly  the 
ancient  laws  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  have  thrown  much 
light  on  the  constitution  of  the  clan  system,  and  given  to 
it  a  wider  and  more  important  interest  than  it  had  hitherto 
possessed. 

Before  the  iise  of  surnames  and  elaborate  writteu  gene- 
alogies, a  tribe  in  its  definite  sense  was  called  a  luath,  a 
word  ot  wide  affinities,  from  a  root  tu,  to  grow,  to  mul- 
tiply, existing  in  all  European  languages.  When  the  tribal 
system  began  to  be  broken  up  by  conquest'and  by  the  rise 
of  towns  and  of  territorial  government,  the  use  of  a  common 
surname  furnished  a  new  bond  for  keeping  up  a  connec- 
tion between  kindred.  The  head  of  a  tribe  or  smaller 
group  of  kindred  selected  some  ancestor  and  called  hunself 
his  Ua,  grandson,  or  as  it  has  been  anglicized  0',  e.g.,  Ua 
Gonchobair  (O'  Conor),  Ua  Suilleahkain  (O'  Sullivan). 
All  his  kindred  adopted  the  same  name,  the  chief  using  no 
fore-name  however.  The  usual  mode  of  distingui.'thing  a 
person  before  the  introduction  of  surnames  was  to  name 
his  father  and  grandfather,  e.g.,  Owen,  son  of  Donal,  son 
of  Dermot.  This  naturally  led  some  to  form  their  surnames 
with  Mac,  son,  instead  of  Ua,  grandson,  e.g.,  Mac  Car- 
ihaigh,  son  of  Carthach  (Mac  Carthy),  Mac  Ruaidhri,  son 
of  Rory  (Macrory).  Both  methods  have  been  followed  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  Mac  came  to  be  exclusively  used. 
The  adoption  of  suoh  genealogical  surnames  fostered  the 
notion  that  aM  who  bore  the  same  surname  were  kinsmen, 
and  hence  the  genealogical  term  clann,  which  properly 
means  the  descendants  of  some  progenitor,  gradually 
became  synonymous  with  tnath,  tribe.  Like  all  purely 
genealogical  terms,  clann  may  be  used  in  the  limited  sense 
of  a  particular  tribe  governed  by  a  chief,  or  in  that  of 
many  tribes  claiming  descent  from  a  common  ancestor.  In 
the  latter  sense  it  was  synonymous  with  Sil,  tiol,  seed,  e.g., 
Siol  Alpine,  a  great  clan  which  included  the  smaller  clans 
of  the  Macgregors,  Grants,  Mackinnons,  Macnabs,  Macphies, 
Macquarriea,  and  Macaulays. 

The  clan  system  in  the  most  archaic  form  of  which  we 
have  any  definite  information  can  be  best  studied  in  the 
Irish  tuath,  or  tribe.  This  consisted  of  two  elates  : — (1) 
tribesmen,  and  (2)  a  miscellaneou-s  class  of  slaves,  criminals, 
strangers,  and  their  descendants.  The  first  class  included 
tribesmen  by  blood  in  the  male  line,  including  all  illegiti- 
mate children  acknowledged  by  their  fathers,  and  tribesmen 
by  adoption  or  sons  of  triboswomen  by  strangers,  foster-sons, 
men  who  had  done  some  signal  service  to  tho  tribe,  and 
lastly  the  descendants  of  the  second  class  after  a  certain 
number  of  generations.  Each  tiuxth  had  a  chief  callud  a 
rig,  king,  a  word  cognate  wil„  the  Gauli.sh  rigs  or  rix,  the 
Icatin  reg-s  or  rex,  and  tho  Old  Norse  riX--»r.  Tho  tribes- 
men formed  a  number  of  communities,  each  of  which,  like 
the  tribe  itself,  consisted  of  a  head,  ceann  fine,  his  kinsmen, 
slaves,  and  other  retainers.  This  was  tho  fine,  or  sept. 
Each  of  these  occupied  a  certain  part  of  the  tribe-land,  the 
arable  part  being  cultivated  under  a  system  of  co-tillago, 
the  pasture  land  co-grazed  according  to  certain  customs, 
and  the  wood,  bog,  and  mountains  forming  tho  marchland 
of  the  sept  being  the  unrestricted  common  land  of  tho 
lept     Tho  sept  was  in  fact  a  village  couimuuity  Uko  the 


Russian  mir,  or  rather  like  the  German  gemeinae&nd 
Swiss  almend,  which  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  M.  de  Laveleye,  and 
others  have  shown  to  have  preceded  in  every  European 
country  the  existing  order  of  things  as  respects  ownership 
of  laud. 

What  the  sept  was  to  the  tribe,  the  homestead  was  to 
the  sept.  The  bead  of  a  homestead  was  an  aire,  a  repre- 
sentative freeman  capable  of  acting  as  a  witness,  com- 
purgator, and  baiL  These  were  very  important  functions, 
especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  tribal  home- 
stead was  the  home  of  many  of  the  kinsfolk  of  the  head  of 
the  family  as  well  as  of  his  own  children.  The  descent  of 
property  being  according  to  a  gavel-kind  custom,  it  con- 
stantly happened  that  when  an  aire  died  the  share  of  his 
property  which  each  member  of  his  immediate  family  was 
.entitled  to  receive  was  not  sufficient  to  qualify  him  to  be  an 
aire.  In  this  case  the  family  did  not  divide  the  inheritance, 
but  remained  together  as  "  a  joint  and  undivided  family," 
one  of  the  members  being  elected  chief  of  the  family  or 
household,  and  in  this  capacity  enjoyed  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  an  aire.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  has  directed 
attention  to  this  kind  of  family  as  an  important  feature  of 
the  early  institutions  of  all  Aryan  nations.  Beside  the 
"joint  and  undivided  family"  there  was  another  kind  of 
family  which  we  might  call  "  the  joint  family."  This  was 
a  partnership  composed  of  three  or  four  members  of  a  sept 
whose  individual  wealth  was  not  sufficient  to  qualify  each 
of  them  to  be  an  aire,  but  whose  joint  wealth  qualified  one 
of  the  co-partners  as  head  of  the  joint  family  to  be  one. 

So  long  as  there  was  abundance  of  land  each  family  grazed 
its  cattle  upon  the  tribe-land  without  restriction  ;  unequal 
increase  of  wealth  and  growth  of  population  naturally  led 
to  its  limitation,  each  head  of  a  homestead  being  entitled 
to  graze  an  amount  of  stock  in  proportion  to  his  wealth, 
the  size  of  his  homestead,  and  his  acquired  position.  The 
arable  land  was  no  doubt  applotted  annually  at  first ; 
gradually,  however,  some  of  the  richer  families  of  the 
tribe  succeeded  in  evading  this  exchange  of  allotments 
and  converting  part  of  the  common  land  into  an 
estate  in  sevralty.  Septs  were  at  first  colonies  of  the 
tribe  which  settled  on  the  march-land ;  afterwards  the 
conversion  of  part  of  the  common  land  into  an  estate 
in  sevralty  enabled  the  family  that  acquired  it  to  be- 
come the  parent  of  a  new  sept.  The  same  process  might, 
however,  take  place  within  a  sept  without  dividing  it ;  in 
other  words,  several  members  of  the  sept  might  hold  part 
of  the  land  of  the  sept  aa  separate  estate.  Tho  possession 
of  land  in  sevralty  introduced  an  important  distinction  into 
the  tribal  system — it  created  an  aristocracy.  An  aire  whose 
family  held  the  same  land  for  three  generations  was  called 
B.flaiih,  or  lord,  of  which  rank  there  were  several  grades 
according  to  their  wealth  in  land  and  chattels.  The  aires 
whose  wealth  consisted  in  cattle  only  were  called  bo-aires, 
or  cow-aires,  of  whom  there  were  also  several  grades, 
depending  on  their  wealth  in  stock.  When  a  bo-aire  had 
twice  the  wealth  of  the  lowest  class  of  faith  he  might 
enclose  part  of  tho  land  adjoining  his  house  as  a  lawn  ; 
this  was  the  first  stop  towards  his  becoming  a  faith.  The 
relations  which  subsisted  between  i\i6  faUlis  and  the  bo- 
aires  formed  tho  most  curious  part  of  tho  Celtic  tribal 
system,  and  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
feudal  system.  Every  tribesman  without  exception  owed 
ccilsinne  to  the  rig,  or  chief,  that  is,  Lo  was  bound  to  become 
his  ceile,  or  vassal.  This  consisted  in  paying  the  7ig  a 
tribute  in  kind,  for  which  the  ecile  was  entitled  to  receive  a 
proportionate  amount  of  stock  without  having  to  give  any 
bond  for  their  return,  giving  him  service,  e.g.,  in  building 
his  dun,  or  stronghold,  reaping  his  harvest,  keeping  his 
roads  clean  and  in  repair,  killing  wolves,  and  especially 
service  in  the  field,  and  doing  him  homage  three  times 
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while  seated  every  time  he  made  his  return  of  tribute. 
Paying  the  "calpc"  to  the  Highland  chiefs  represented 
this  kind  of  vassalage,  a  colpdach  or  heifer  being  in  many 
cases  the  amount  of  food-rent  paid  by  a  free  or  scter  ceile. 
A  tribesman  might,  however,  if  he  pleased,  pay  a  higher 
rent  on  receiving  more  stock  together  with  certain  other 
chattels  for  which  no  rent  was  chargeable.  In  this  case  he 
entered  into  a  contract,  and  was  therefore  a  bond  or  <laer 
ceile.  No  one  need  have  accepted  stock  on  these  terms, 
nor  could  he  do  so  without  the  consent  of  his  sept,  and  he 
might  free  himself  at  any  time  from  his  obligation  by 
returning  what  he  had  received,  and  the  rent  due  thereon. 

What  every  one  was  bound  to  do  to  his  ry,  or  chief,  he 
might  do  voluntarily  J;o  the  flailh  of  his  sept,  to  a.ny  flaith 
of  the  tribe,  or  even  to  one  of  another  tribe.  He  might 
also  become  a  bond  ceile.  In  either  case  he  might  renounce 
his  ceileship  by  returning  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
stock  than  what  he  had  received  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  terminated  his  vassalage. '  In  cases 
of  disputed  succession  to  the  chiefship  of  a  tribe  the  rival 
claimants  were  always  anxious  to  get  as  many  as  possible 
to  become  their  vassals.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  minor 
chieftains,  in  later  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to 
induce  the  clansmen  to  pay  the  "  calpe "  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  who  was  entitled  to  be  chief. 

The  effect  of  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  was  to  equalize 
the  wealth  of  each  and  leave  no  one  wealthy  enough  to  be 
chief.  The  "joint  and  undivided  family,"  and  the  forma- 
tion of  "joint  families,"  or  gilds,  was  one  way  of  obviating 
this  result;  another  way  was  the  custom  of  tanistry.  The 
headship  of  the  tribe  was  practically  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  one  family ;  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  head- 
ship of  a  sept.  Sometimes,  a  son  succeeded  his  father,  but 
the  rule  was  that  the  eldest  and  most  capable  member  of 
the  geilfine,  that  is  the  relatives  of  the  actual  chief  to  the 
fifth  degree,'  was  selected  during  his  lifetime  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor,— generally  the  eldest  surviving  brother  or  son  of  the 
preceding  chief.  The  man  selected  as  successor  to  a  chief 
of  a  tribe,  or  chieftain  of  a  sept,  was  called  the  tanist,  and 
should  be  "  the  most  experienced,  the  most  noble,  the  most 
wealthy, the  wisest,  the  most  learned,  the  most  truly  popular, 
the  most  powerful  to  oppose,  the  most  steadfast  to  sue  for 
profits  and  [be  sued]  for  losses."  In  addition  to  these 
qualities  he  should  be  free  from  personal  blemishes  and 
deformities,  and  of  fit  age  to  lead  his  tribe  or  sept,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  battle.^  So  far  as  selecting  the  man  of 
the  geiljine  who  was  supposed  to  possess  all  those  qualities, 
the  office  of  chief  of  a  tribe  or  chieftain  of  a  sept  was 
elective,  but  as  th.6 geilfine  was  represented  by  four  persons 
together  with  the  chief  or  chieftain,  the  election  was  prac- 
tically confined  to  one  of  the  four.  In  order  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  or  chieftain  a  certain  portion  of 
the  tribe  or  sept  land  was  attached  as  an  apanage  to  the 
office;  this  land,  with  the  dum,  or  fortified  residences  upon 
it,  went  to  the  successor,  but  a  chiefs  own  property  might 
be  gavelled.  This  custom  of  tanistry  applied  at  ifrst 
probably  to  the  selection  of  the  successors  of  a  rig,  but 
was  gradually  so  extended  that  even  a  b6-aire  had  a  tanist. 

A  sept  might  have  only  one  flailh,  or  lord,  connected 
with  it,  or  might  have  several.  It  sometimes  happened, 
however,  that  a  sept  might  be  so  broken  and  reduced  as 
not  to  have  even  one  man  qualified  to  rank  as  a  flaith. 
The  rank  of  aflaith  depended  upon  the  bumber  of  his  ceiles, 

'  It  ia  right  to  mcntiou  that  the  explanation  here  given  of  geiljine  is 
different  from  that  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  third  volame  of  the 
Ancitnt  Iai<m3  of  Ireland,  yih\cii  has  been  followed -by  Sir  H.  S.  Maine 
In  his  account  of  it  in  his  Early  History  of  Instilutions,  and  which  the 
preaent  writer  believes  to  be  erroneous. 

•  It  8hoi\Ki  alio  be  meutioued  that  illegitimacy  was  not  a  bar.  The 
vmae  of  "hawdfaat"  marriagea  in  Scotland  were  eligible  to  be  chiefs, 
ud  even  aomettmea  claimed  under  feudal  law. 


that  is,  upon  his  wealth.  The  flaiin  of  a  sept,  and  the 
highest  when  there  was  more  than  one,  was  ceann  fine,  or 
head  of  the  sept,  or  as  he  was  usually  called  in  Scotland, 
the  chieftain.  He  was  also  called  iheflaitk  geilfine,  or  head 
of  the  geilfine,  that  is,  the  kinsmen  to  the  fifth  degree  from 
among  whom  should  be  chosen  the  tanist,  and  who  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  were  the  immediate  heirs 
who  received  the  personal  property  and  were  answerable 
for  the  liabilities  of  the  sept.  The^a*7Ai  of  the  different 
septs  were  the  vassals  of  the  rig,  or  chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
performed  certain  functions  which  were  no  doubt  at  first 
individual,  but  in  time  became  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
sept.  One  of  those  was  the  office  of  maer,  or  steward  of 
the  chief's  rents,  <tc.;'  and  another  that  of  aire  tuisi,  lead- 
ing aire,  or  taoisech,  a  word  cognate  with  the  Latin  dues  or 
dur,  and  Anglo-Saxon  here-tog,  leader  of  the  "here,"  or 
army.  The  taoisech  was  leader  of  the  tribe  in  battle  ;  in 
later  times  the  term  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  several 
offices  of  rank.  The  cadet  of  a  Highland  clan  was  always 
called  the  laoiscch,  vihich  has  been  translated  captain;  after 
the  conquest  of  Wales  the  same  term,  lywysang,  was  used 
for  a  ruling  prince.  Slavery  was  very  common  in  Ireland 
and  Sootlaud  ;  in  the  former  slaves  constituted  a  common 
element  in  the  stipends  or  gifts  which  the  higher  kings 
gave  their  va.ssal  sub-reguli.  Female  slaves,  who  were 
employed  in  the  houses  of  chiefs  and  fiaiths  in  grinding 
meal  with  the  hand-mill  or  quern,  and  in  other  domestic 
work,  must  have  been  very  common,  for  the  unit  or  stand- 
ard for  estimating  the  wealth  of  a  bo-aire,  blood-fines,  &c., 
was  called  a  cinnhal,  the  value  of  which  was  three  cows, 
but  which  literally  meant  a  female  slave.  The  descendants 
of  those  slaves,  prisoners  of  war,  forfeited  hostages,  re- 
fugees from  other  tribes,  broken  tribesmen,  i'c,  gathered 
round  the  residence  of  the  rig  and  fiailhs,  or  squatted  upon 
their  march-lands,  forming  a  motley  band  of  retainers 
which  made  a  considerable  element  in  the  population,  and 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  chiefs  and  fiailhs. 
The  other  principal  source  of  their  income  was  the  food- 
rent  paid  by  ceiles,  and  especially  by  the  dacr  or  bond 
ceiles,  who  were  hence  called  biathachs,  from  biad,  food. 
A  fiailh,  but  not  a  rig,  might,  if  he  liked,  go  to  the  house 
of  his  ceile  and  consume  his  food-rent  in  the  house  of  the 
latter. 

Under  the  influence  of  feudal  ideas  and  the  growth  of 
the  modern  views  as  to  ownership  of  land,  the  chiefs  and 
other  lords  of  clans  claimed  in  modern  times  the  right  of 
bestowing  the  tribe  land  as  turcrec,  instead  of  stock,  and 
receiving  rent  not  for  cattle  and  other  chattels  as  in  former 
times,  but  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  land  given  to 
them.  The  iurcrec-\&nd  seems  to  have  been  at  first  given 
upon  the  same  terms  as  iurcrec-stock,  but  gradually  a 
system  of  short  leases  grew  up  ;  sometimes,  too,  it  was 
given  on  msrtgage.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ceiles 
who  received  lurcrec-\a.nd  were  called  "  takamen."  On  the 
death  of  the  chief  or  lord,  his  successor  either  bestowed  the 
land  upon  the  same  person  or  gave  it  to  some  other  relative. 
In  this  way  in  each  generation  new  families  came  into 
possession  of  land,  and  others  sank  into  the  mass  of  mere 

•  This  office  is  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  early 
Scottish  history.  In  the  Irish  annals  the  rig,  or  chief  of  a  great  tribe 
(mor  tualh),  such  as  of  Ross,  Moray,  Marr,  Buchan,  &c.,  is  called  a 
mor  maer,  or  great  maer.  Sometimes  the  same  person  is  called  king 
also  in  these  annals.  Thus  Findlaec,  or  Finlay,  son  of  Ruadhri,  the 
father  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  is  called  king  of  Moray  in  t\\e  Annala 
of  Ulster,  and  mor  maer  In  the  Annals  of  Tighfrnath.  The  term  ia 
never  found  in  Scottish  charters,  but  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  the  Abbey 
of  Deir  in  Buchan.  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  Scotic  kings  and  their  successors  obviously  regarded  the 
chiefs  of  the  great  tribes  in  question  merely  as  their  m.aers,  while  their 
tribesmen  only  knew  them  as  kings.  From  thes»  "  mor-maerships," 
which  corresponded  with  the  ancient  mor  iuatka,  came  mort.  it  noi 
all,  the  ancient  Scottish  earldoms, 
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tribesmen.  Sometimes  a  "  taksman  "  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing his  land  in  perpetuity,  by  gift,  marriage,  or  purcbase, 
or  even  by  the  "strong  hand."  The  universal  prevalence 
of  exchangeable  allotments,  or  the  rundale  system,  shows 
that  down  to  even  comparatively  modern  times  some  of  the 
land  was  still  recognized  as  the  property  of  the  tribe,  and 
was  cultivated  in  village  communities. 

The  chief  governed  the  clan  by  the  aid  of  a  council  called 
the  sahaid  (sab,  a  prop),  but  the  chief  exercised  much 
power,  especially  over  the  miscellanous  body  of  nou-tribes- 
mea  who  lived  on  his  own  estate.  This  power  seems  to 
have  extended  to  life  and  death.  Several  of  the  faiths, 
perhaps,  all  heads  of  septs,  also  possessed  somewhat  exten- 
sive powers  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Celtic  dress,  at  least  in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  consisted 
of  a  kind  of  shirt  reaching  to  a  little  below  the  knees  called 
a  letin,  a  jacket  called  an  inaj;  and  a  garment  called  a  bnit, 
consisting  of  a  single  piece ]of  cloth.  This  was  apparently 
the  garb  of  the  aires,  who  appear  to  have  been  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  colours  in  their  dress,  for 
we  are  told  that  while  a  slave  had  clothes  of  one  colour,  a 
Hg  tuat/ia,  or  chief  of  a  tribe,  had  five,  and  an  oUamh  and 
a  superior  king,  six.  The  breeches  was  also  known,  and 
cloaks  with  a  cowl  or  hood,  which  buttoned  up  tight  in 
frjDt.  The  lenn  is  the  modern  kilt,  and  the  brat  the 
plaid,  so  that  the  dress  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  in  former 
times  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlander. 

By  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Highland  chiefs,  and  the  general  disarmament  of  the  clans 
by  the  Acts  passed  in  1747  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the 
clan  system  was  practically  broken  up,  though  its  influence 
still  lingers  in  the  more  remote  districts.  An  Act  was  also 
passed  in  1747  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Highland  garb  ;i 
but  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  such  a  law  being  generally 
felt  it  was  afterwards  repealed.  (w.  k.  s.) 

CLAPAEEDE,  Jean  Louis  Rene  Antoine  £douakd, 
(1832-1870),  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  born  at  Geneva, 
April  24,  1832,  and  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  of  that 
city.  His  father  was  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Cbi"cy,  and 
Edouard's  early  years  were  spent  in  that  village.  After  a 
distinguished  course  at  the  classical  college,  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  academy  of  bis  native  city,  he  repaired  in  1852  to 
the  university  of  Berlin,  and  there  devoted  himself  with 
self-sacrificing  ardom-  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  natu- 
ral sciences  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Germanic  languijges 
of  Northern  Europe.  The  direction  of  his  investigations  was 
greatly  affected  by  J-  Jf  idler  and  Ehreuberg,  the  former  of 
.whom  wa.s  at  that  peiiod  engaged  in  his  important  researches 
about  the  Echinoderms.  In  1855  he  accompanied  Miiller 
to  Norway,  and  there  spent  two  months  on  a  desolate  reef 
that  he  might  obtain  satisfactory  observations.  The 
latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Berlin  he  devoted,  along  with 
Lachmann,  to  the  study  of  the  lufusoria  and  Bhizopods  : 
and  their  united  labours  resulted  in  an  important  publica- 
tion which  at  ouce  gave  them  rank  among  the  chief 
loologists  of  the  day.  In  1857  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  in  the  acadcmyiof  Geneva.  Here  he 
continued  to  teach  with  ever  growing  acceptance  ;  and  ho 
even  became  a  favourite  of  the  geueyal  public  through  his 
popular  lectures.     In   1859  he  visited   England,  and,  in 


'  The  following  onth  wos  adniinistoieil  at  Fort  William  and  oHier 
places  in  1747  and  1748  :— 

"  I,  [nnnio],  do  swear,  ai  I  shall  anrwer  to  0<xt  at  the  great  dny  of 
judgment,  that  I  Imvo  not,  nor  shall  have,  in  uiy  poBHeMion  any  gun, 
awonl,  pistol,  or  any  arm  wh.itfloevcr,  and  that  I  never  nso  tartnn. 
plaid,  or  any  part  of  the  Highland  garb  ;  and  if  I  do  w.  ni.iv  I  be  cm-sod 
in  my  unilertakinga,  family,  and  pro(>erty, — may  1  never  see  my  wife  &ni 
children,  fatlier,  mother,  or  relations — may  1  be  killed  in  ba'tle  as  a 
cowanl,  and  lie  mthout  Christiaii  burial  in  a  Blniii;o  land,  far  fmm  the 
graves  of  my  forefathers  and  kindred  ;  may  all  this  come  across  mo  if 
I  break  my  oath." 


company  with  Di  Cari)enter.  took  a  voyage  to  the  Hebrides  ; 
and  in  1S63  he  spent  some  months  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
On  the  appearance  of  Da-win's  work  on  the  Origin  fi 
Species,  he  adopted  his  theories  and  published  a  valuable 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Jfn'iie  Gennaniq/H; 

1861.  His  enormous  activity  might  seein  to  indicate 
vigorous  health  ;  but  he  was  a  martyr  from  the  year  1854 
to  a  painful  affection  of  the  heart,  which  caused  excessive 
palpitations,  frequei  tly  accom^inied  by  spitting  of  blood. 
During  18G5  and  1866  he  was  quite  incapable  of  work,  and 
he  determined  to  pass  the  winter  of  186G-7  in  Naples.  Tlie 
change  of  climate  produced  some  amelioration,  and  the 
pationfs  indomitable  energy  was  attested  by  two  elaborate 
volumes  on  the  Annelidaj  of  the  Gulf.  He  again  visited 
Naples  with  advantage  in  1868;  but  in  1870,  instead  of 
recovering  as  before,  he  grew  worse,  dropsy  set  in,  and 
on  the  31st  of  May  ie  died  at  Siena  on  his  way  home. 
Modest  and  retiring,  he  was  at  the  same  time  generous, 
hospitable,  and  helpful  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  physical 
weakness,  he  displayed  remarkable  spirit  in  the  political 
(^sturbances  of  Geneva.  A  certain  bluntness  of  expression 
sometimes  made  him  fail  of  courtesy  in  debate,  and  he  could 
be  pitilessly jsevere  in  his  criticism  where  he  thought  severity 
was  deserved  ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  strikingly 
free  from  uucharitableness,  jealousy,  or  resentment.  His 
library  was  bequeathed  to  his  native  city.  See  the  notice 
of  his  life  by  Henri  de  Saussure  in  the  42d  vol.  of  the 
Archwes  iJes  ifcitnres  pliysiques  et  naturelles  (Biblioth^qua 
Univ.  et  Revue  Suisse),  Geneve,  1871. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  his  chief  con ti-ibut ions 
to  science  are: — "  Ueber  Actiiiophrj-s  Eichhomii,"  in  Miiller'svlrcA. 
fur  Anatomic,  1855;  "  Sur  la  tlieorie  dc  la  fonnation  de  I'CEiif,"  in 
Arch,  des  Sci.,  1855;  "Anatomic  iind  Entwickelungs  geschichte  dci 
Neritina  fluviatilis,"  in  Jliiller's  ArcJi.,  1857  ;  various  papers  in 
regard  to  binocular  vision  in  the  Arch,  des  Set.,  1858  and  1S59 
"2ur  Jlorphologie  der  Zusainmengesetzten  Augenbeiden  Arthropn- 
den"  in  Zeitsch.  fiir  Wissensch.  Zool.,  18G0  ;  Eccherches  anal,  sur 
les   Oligocltitos,  Gen.,   18G2  ;   JI'tIi.  siir  Jirohttion  des  Andgnio, 

1862,  which  obtained  tlie  gold  nit-dal  of  the  Uti'echt  Society  of  Alls 
and  Sciences  ;  Bcobeicht.  ijler  Ana/,  iitid  Enticickehingsgcscli.  li'ir 
belloser  TUure itn  dt.r  KU^Ie  Ocr  Xon^andie,  1863;  "  De  la  mj-opio, 
iaArcli.  des  Sci.,  1868;  "Studicn  an  Akarideu,"  in  Zt'.lsch.  fiit 
Wiss.  Zool.,  1868;  aud  "His-tologisclnj  Tnter-^uch.  iiber  den 
Rcgenwurm  (Lumbricus  leirestri?)"  in  do.,  1868.  He  left  in  JIS.S. 
lijcJuyelifs  sur  la  stnictitrc  des  AvncJidcs  sidehltnies. 

CLAPPERTON,  Huoh  (1788-1827),  an  African 
traveller,  wa3  born  in  1788  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  surgeon.  In  his  youth  he  gained 
some  knowledge  of  practical  mathematics  and  navigation  ; 
and  while  still  very  young  he  was  apprenticed  on  boar.l  a 
vessel  which  traded  between  Liverpool  and  North  America. 
After  having  made  several  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  lie 
was  impressed  for  the  navy,  in  which,  having  a  littic 
influence  aud  much  intelligence  and  physical  vigour,  h? 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  midshipuian.  He  acted  as  drill 
sergeant  in  the  "  Asia."  the  fing-.ship  of  Vice-Admiral 
Cochrane,  aud  wa?  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenaut,  and 
to  the  command  of  a  schooner  on  the  Canadian  lake.-f.  in  . 
the  year  1817,  when  the  flotilla  on  the  lakes  was  dL^mautl'-'cl, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  on  half-pay. 

In  1820  Clapperton  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  Dr  Ouduey.  who  first  awoke 
his  interest  in  the  cause  in  which  biitli  were  destined  trt 
perish.  After  the  return  of  Captain  Lyon,  the  Briti.-b 
Government  having  determined  on  equipping  a  second 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Northern  Alrica. 
Dr  Ouduey  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Bornn  as  consul, 
and  Clai'i  erlon  and  Colonel  Dcnhnni  were  added  to  the 
party.  From  Tripoli,  early  in  lb22,  they  set  out  south- 
ward to  Jlnizuk,  and  from  this  point  Clspperton  aud 
Oudncy  travelled  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Tuaritl-.-'. 
as  far  as  Ghrnat,  11°  E.  long.  On  the  17th  Eebrunry 
1823  they  reached  Kuuka  the  capital  of  Bornn,  where  they 
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were  v/ell  received  by  tie  snltan  ;  and  after  remaiuing  liere 
till  the  I4tli  December  tliey  aijaiii  set  out  for  the  purpose 
ui  cii>loriug  the  course  of  the  Xiger.  They  arrived  in 
biifcty  at  Murmur,  where  Oudney  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  hia  coinieuion.  Clapiwrton,  however,  penetrated 
olono  as  far  as  Sackatu,  13'  N.  lat.  and  61"  E.  long., 
where  he  wtw  obliged  to  stop,  though  the  Niger  wa«  only 
five  days'  journey  to  the  west.  Worn  out  with  travel  he 
returned  to  Kouka,  where  he  again  me;  Denham.  The 
two  travellers  then  set  out  for  Tripoli,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  England,  where  they  arrived  on  June  1,  IK2S.  An 
accotmt  of  the  travels  of  Deuham,  Clappertop  and  Oudney 
was  published  under  the  title  of  The  Nanntive  of  Travds 
and  Discovenes  in  Xorthem  and  Central  Africa  m  the  ynis 
1822-24 

Immediately  after  hid  rctuin  Clapperlou  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  sent  out  with  another  expedi- 
tion to  Africa.  He  set  sail  in  August  1825,  in  company 
ivith  Captain  Pearce,MrDicki>on,  Dr  Morrison,  and  Richard 
Lander,  who  acted  as  his  servant.  On  this  occasion  he 
landed  at  Badagry  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  immediate^ 
commenced  his  journey  into  the  interior,  along  with 
Lander,  Captain  Pearce,  and  Dr  IJorrison.  The  last  two 
Boon  fell  victims  to  the  hardships  of  the  journey ;  but  in 
January  1826  Clapperton  reached  Katunga,  the  capital  of 
Yariba,  and  soon  afterwards  crossed  the  Niger  at  Broussa, 
the  spot  where  Mungo  Park  met  his  untimely  fate.  In 
Jidy  he  arrived  at  Kano.  a  city  which  he  had  previously 
visited.  Here  be  left  his  servant  with  the  baggage,  and 
proceeded  alone  to  Sackatu,  intending  to  proceed  to 
Timbuctu.  The  sultan,  however,  detained  him,  and  being 
seized  with  dysentery  he  died  at  Snckatu  on  the  13th  April 
1327.  His  Journal  was  published  by  Lander,  who  aUo 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Records  of  Captain  Clapperton' s  last 
Expedition  to  Africa,  which  aopeared  in  1830,  in  2  vols. 
12  mo. 

CLARE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Munster,  bounded  N.W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
S.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  S.E.  and  N.E.  by  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Lough  Dearg,  and  Galway,  having  an  area  of 
1293  square  miles,  or  827,994  acres. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  county  is  hilly,  and  in  some 
parts  even  mountainous,  it  nowhere  rises  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion. Much  of  the  western  baronies  of  Moyarta  and 
Ibrickan  is  composed  of  bog  laud.  Bogs  are  frequent  also 
in  the  mountainous  districts  elsewhere,  except  in  the  lime- 
stone barony  of  Burren,  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of 
which  supply  themselves  with  turf  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  Connemara.  Generally  speaking,  the  eastern  parts  of 
Ibe  county  are  mountainous,  with  tracts  of  rich  pasture 
l.-ind  interspersed  ;  the  west  abounds  with  bog  ;  and  the  north 
IS  rocky  and  best  adapted  for  grazing  sheep.  In  the 
southern  part,  along  the  banks  of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon, 
are  the  bands  of  rich  low  grounds  called  corcasses,  of 
various  breadth,  indenting  the  land  in  a  great  variety  of 
shapes.  They  are  composed  of  deep  rich  loam,  and  are 
distinguished  as  the  black  corcasses,  adapted  for  tillage, 
and  the  blue,  used  more  advantageously  as  meadow  land. 

The  coast  is  in  general  rocky,  and  occasionally  bold  and 
precipitons  in  the  extreme,  as  may  be  observed  at  the 
picturesque  cliffs  of  Moher  within  a  few  miles  of  Ennistymon 
and  Lisdoonvarua,  which  rise  perpendicularly  at  O'Brien's 
tower  to  an  elevation  of  580  feet.  The  coast  of  Clare  is 
i  ndented  with  several  bay  d,  the  chief  of  which  are  BaUyvaghan, 
Liscannor,  and  Malbay;  but  from  Black  Head  to  Loop 
Head,  that  is,  alon?  the  entire  western  boundary  of  the 
county  formed  by  the  Atlantic,  there  is  no  safe  harbotu-  except 
Liscannor  Bay.  The  county  possetses  only  one  large  river, 
the  Fergus;  but  nearly  100  miles  of  its  bonndary^bne  are 
washed  by  the  Ili»er  Shannon.  «hicb,  after  ahnobC  dividiug 


Ireland  from  north  to  south,  and  dispensing  its  bounties  to 
the  adjoining  couuties  of  Koscommon,  Leitrim,  Longford, 
VVestmeath,  Galway,  King's  County,  Kerry,  Tipperary,  and 
Limerick,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  this  county 
and  Kerry.  The  numerous  bays  and  creeks  on  both  sides 
of  this  noble  river  render  its  navigation  safe  in  every  wind  ; 
but  the  passage  to  and  from  Limerick  is  often  tedious,  and 
the  port  of  Kilrush  has  from  that  cause  gained  in  import- 
ance. The  River  Fergurt  is  navigable  from  the  Shannon  to 
the  town  of  Clare,  which  is  the  terminating  point  of  its 
natural  navigation,  and  the  port  of  all  the  central  districts 
of  the  county.  A  railway  traverses  Clare  county  via 
Enni.i,  connecting  Limerick  with  Athenry  and  Galway. 

There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  lakes  and  tarns  in  the 
county,  of  which  the  largest  are  Loughs  O'Qrady,  Graneg, 
Tcdanc,  Inchiquin,  Inniscronan.  and  Clonlea  ;  but  they  are 
more  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty  than  size  or  utility, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extensive  and  navigable  Lough 
Derg,  formed  by  the  River  Shannon  between  this  county 
and  Tipperary. 

Although  metals  and  minerals  have  been  found  in 
many  places  throughout  the  county,  they  do  not  often 
show  themselves  in  sufficient  abundance  to  induce  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  for  their  extraction.  The  principal  metals 
are  lead,  iron,  and  manganese.  Lead  mines  were  recently 
worked  at  Kilbncken  in  the  barony  of  Bunratty  (about  six 
miles  from  Ennis),  and  at  Annaglough.  The  Milltown 
lead  mine  in  the  barony  of  TuUa  is  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  mines  in  Ireland,  and  at  one  time,  if  the  extent  of 
the  ancient  excavations  may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  there  must 
have  been  a  very  rich  deposit.  The  richest  lead  mine 
worked  in  recent  times  is  that  of  Ballyhickey,  about  two  miles 
from  Kilbrirken.  Copper  pyrites  occurs  in  several  parts  of 
Burren,  but  in  small  quantity.  Coal  exists  at  Labasheeda  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  but  the  seams  arc  thin. 
Limestone  occui)ies  all  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  county  in  a  tract  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Shannon, 
on  the  K  by  a  line  running  parallel  with  the  Ougamee 
River  to  Scariff  Bay,  on  the  N.  by  the  mountain  of  Talla 
and  the  confines  of  Galway,  on  the  W.  by  Galway  Bay  and 
aline  including  Kilfenora,  Corofin,  and  Ennis,  and  meeting 
the  Shannon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fergus.  Within  half  a 
mile  of  the  Milltown  lead  mine  are  immense  natural  vaulted 
passages  of  limestone,  through  which  the  River  Ardsullas 
winds  a  singular  course.  The  lower  limestone  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county  has  been  found  to  contain 
several  very  large  deposits  of  argentiferous  galena.  Flags, 
easily  quarried,  are  procured  near  Kilrush,  and  thinner 
flags  near  Ennistymon.  Slates  are  quarried  in  several 
places,  the  best  being  those  of  Broadford  and  Killaloe. 
which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  finest  procured  in  Wales. 
A  species  of  very  fine  black  marble  is  obtained  near  Ennis  ; 
it  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  free  from  the  white  spots  with 
which  the  black  Kilkenny  marble  is  marked. 

The  mineral  springs,  which  are  found  in  many  places, 
are  chiefly  chalybeate.  That  of  Lisdoonvarua,  about  eight 
miles  from  Ennistymon.  ha.s  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  There  are  chalybeate  springs  of  less 
note  at  Scool,  Colneen,  Kilkisheu,  Burren,  Kilcoran, 
Broadford,  Lahinch,  Kilkee,  Kilrush,  Killadysart.  and  Cas 
sino,  near  Miltowu  Malbty.  Springs  called  by  the  poophi 
"holy"  or  "blessed"  weils,  generally  raineral  weters.  are 
common ;  but  the  belief  in  tLcir  power  of  performing  cures 
in  inveterate  maladies  is  nearly  estinct. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  estuary  of  the  Siauuou 
aTord  many  situations  admirably  adapted  for  summer 
bathing-places.  Among  the  best  frequented  of  these  locali- 
ties are  Burren,  Miltown  Malbay,  with  one  of  the  best 
beaches  on  the  western  coast,  Lahinch,  about  two  milea 
from  E'lui^tymon,  and  near  the  interesting  clifiis  of  MoLer, 
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"wbfch  has  a  magnificent  V)oac1i,~on  Lisrannor  Bay,  and 
(onus  a  deligLtfuJ  suinuier  residence,  Kilkee,  perLnjjH  the 
inoht  fasbionalilt)  watering-place  on  the  wedtern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  Kilniah  on  the  CShannon  estuary. 

The  soil  and  eurt'ace  of  the  county  is  iu  general  better 
adapted  for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  Agriculture  is 
in  a  backward  state,  there  not  being  a  fifth  part  of 
its  iirca  under  cultivation.  In  1875  the  acreage  of  the 
ci'unty  under  crojis  ainuunted  to  147, CC2  acres,  and  in 
1875  little  advance  bad  been  made.  The  number  of  acres 
under  the  principal  crops  in  these  two  years  stood  ns 
follows : — 


Turolp* 

ttiMl  Oilier 

Cats. 

T\1ic«t. 

PoUlocs. 

Me«(lo» 

Orctffi  Crop& 

« 

1870 

18,77tf 

7828 

33,107 

V.7H 

73,129 

1875 

17,33i 

S29« 

2S,ti9 

]o,m 

84,927 

As  regards  live  stock  the  same  tstatioaary  condition  of  its 
agricultural  industry  will  bo  apparent  from  the  following 
figures  : — 


1870 
1875 


CotUe. 

100,839 
100,405 


Sbeop. 

16,100 
13,459 


Plg». 

24,771 
21,413 


Horses 

(ind  Pooltry. 

II  a  lea, 

8601         284,651 
6989         323,635 


As  regards  the  property  in  the  county,  the  laud  in  1874 
was  divided  among  1025  separate  owners,  of  whom  243 
possessed  less  than  one  acre,  and  762  one  acre  and  upwards. 
Twelve  proprietors  owned  more  than  16,000  acres  each,  the 
most  extensive  holdings  beiug  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Leconfiold,  with  37,292  acres  ;  the  niaiquisof  Conyngham, 
with  27,613;  E.  ?.  Wesiby,  25.77'J  ;  L..rd  luchiquin, 
20,321  ;  Colonel  Vaudeleur,  19,7'JO  ;  and  the  Hon.  C.  W. 
White,  18,266.  The  value  of  the  land  wus  at  the  same 
date  rated  at  an  average  of  88.  3d.  per  acre,  while  that  uf 
all  Munstor  was  lis.  2d, 

There  are  no  eiteusivo  manufactures  in  the  county 
o!  Clare,  although  flannels  and  friezes  are  made  fur 
home  use,  and  ha9iery  of  various  kind.i,  chiefly  coarse  and 
strong,  is  made  around  Corofin,  Ennistymon,  aud  other 
places.  The  Shannon,  west  of  Scattery  Island,  and 
the  sea  along  the  coasts,  are  good  fishing  stations, 
abounding  with  cod,  haddock,  ling,  sole,  turbot,  ray, 
mackerel,  and  other  fi.sh,  but  the  rngged  nature  of  the 
coast  and  the  tenijiestuous  sea  greatly  hiudcr  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fishermen.  Near  Pooldoody  is  the  great 
Burren  oyster  bed  called  the  Red  Bank,  where  a  large 
ostabJishmcnt  is  maintained,  aud  from  which  a  constant 
suj)])ly  of  the  excellent  Red  Bank  oysters  is  furnished  to 
the  Dublin  aud  other  large  markets.  Crabs  and  lobstci-s 
are  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Galway  iu  every 
creek  from  Blackhead  to  Ardfry.  The  salmon  fisliery  of 
the  Shannon  is  very  considerable,  aud  eels,  which  abound 
in  every  rivulet,  form  an  important  article  of  consumption. 
The  population  of  the  county  shows  a  remarkable 
decrease  within  the  30  years  between  1811  and 
1871,  although,  after  all,  this  is  exceeded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tippcrary.  In 
1841  the  inhabitants  numbered  286,39'4  ;  in  1851.  212,440; 
in  18G1,  166,305;  and  in  1871,  147,864.  Of  these 
144,440  were  Roman  Catholics,  8027  Episcopalians,  220 
Presbyterians,  and  177  of  other  denominations..  In  1874 
there  were  8709  pei-sons  who  had  obtained  parochial  relief 
throughout  the  year,  while  during  the  twonty-four  years 
ending  1875  there  had  emigrated  from  the  county  90,154 
persons.  At  the  date  of  the  last  census  (1871)  64,566 
persons  could  read  and  write,  and  15,972  could  read  but 
could  not  write ;  and  4432  wore  returned  as  speaking  Erse 
only.  There  wore  12  superior  aud  253  primary  schools 
in  the  county.  Tho  principal  towns  in  Clare  are  Eiuiis, 
popvilation  (1871)  650.1:  Kilrush,  4424:  and  Kilkeo. 
1600.     The  county  retuma  three  members  to  the  Imperial  | 


Parliament, — two  for  the  conutyand'one  for  the  borough 

of  EuUL*. 

Tho  county  of  Clare,  which  is  divided  into  11  baronies; 
couiaiuB  60  parirthei),  aud  iucludes  the  diocese  of  Kilfenora, 
the  v''ettter  part  of  Killaloe,  aud  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  diocese  of  Limerick.  II  is  within  the  military 
district  of  Cork,  with  bafracks  for  infantry  at  Clare  Castle, 
Enni.-',  Killaloe,  and  Kilrush,  aud  for  artillpvy  iu  the  forts  at 
Scattery  Island,  Uouuaha,  Kilcredano,  Blackwater,  and 
Kilkerrin.  The  assizes  arc  held  at  Eunis,  where  the  county 
prison,  the  county  iuBrmary,  aud  the  district  lunatic 
asylum  are  situated.     There  are  eight  poor-law  unions. 

This   county,  together  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
district,  was  anciently  called  Thomond  or  Tuadmuin,  that 
18,  North  ilunster,  and  formed  part  of  tho  monarchy  of  the 
celebrated  Brian  Boroihme,  who  held  his  court  at  Kincora 
near  Killaloe,  where  his  palace  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Shanuon.    The  site  is  still  distinguished  by  extensive 
earthern   ramparts.       Settlements    were   effected   by    the 
Danes,  and  in  the  13th   century  by  the  Anglo-Normans, 
but   without  permanently  afl'ccting  the  possession  of  the 
district    by    its    native   proprietors.       In    1543    Murrogh 
O'Brien,    after    dispossessing    his    nephew,    and    vainly 
attempting  a  rebellion  against  the  English  rule,  proceeded 
to  England,  and  submitted  to  Henry  VTIL,  resigning  liis 
name  aud  possessions.     He  soon  received  them  back  by  an 
English  tenure,  together  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Thomond, 
on  condition  of  adopting  the  English  dress,  manners,  and 
customs,  and   maintaining  no  kerns  or  gallowglasses.     In 
1565   this  part  of  Thomond  (sometimes  called  O'Brien's 
country)  was  added  to  Couuaught,  and  made  one  of  the  six 
new  counties  into  which  that  province  was  divided  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  under  the  Act  11  Eliz.  c.  9.     It  was  then 
named    Clare,   probably    from    the   name    of   an    English 
adventurer,  Thomas  de  Clare,  who  obtained  a  grant  from 
Henry  III.  of  all  the  lauds  he  should  conquer  from  the 
Irish,    and    whose   family    for   some    time    maintaiued    a 
precarious  position  in  the  district.     In   1602  the  county 
was  re-annexed  to  Munster.     The  O'Briens  and  other  native 
chieftains    had    many    fierce    confests     to    preserve    their 
independence    against    the     Anglo-No.-man    and    English 
adventurers,  and  generally  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
position  as  native  kings  and  chieftains  of  Thomond.     From 
some  cause  or  other  the  comparative  immunity  of  Clare  in 
ancient  times  from  foreign  rule  and  settlement,  and  from 
absenteeism,  has  proved  of  doubtful  advantage  to  its  modern 
condition.     The  chief  ancient  families  of  note  in  the  dis- 
trict were  the  O'Briens,  now  represented  by  Lord  Inchiquia 
of  Droniulaud,  the  Macnamaras,  aud  the  O'Loghlens. 

The  county  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquities,  both 
military  and  ecclesiastical.  There  still  exist  above  a 
hundred  fortified"  castles,  several  of  which  are  inhabited. 
They  are  mostly  of  small  extent,  a  large  portion  beiii" 
fortified  dwellings.  The  chief  of  them  is  Bunvatty  CasUe, 
built  in  1277.  Raths  or  Danish  forts  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part.  They  are  generally  circular,  composed  eitheii 
of  large  stones  without  mortar,  or  of  earth  thrown  up  and 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  ditches.  The  list  of  abbeys  and 
other  religious  houses  formerly  flourishing  here  (some  nov^ 
only  known  by  name,  but  many  of  them  surviving  in  ruins) 
comprehends  upwards  of  twciUy.  The  most  remarkable  are 
— Quiu,  considered  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  monastic  architecture  in  Ireland ; 
Corcomroe  ;  EnnLs,  in  which  is  a  very  fine  window  of  un 
commonly  elegant  -worknianship  ;  and  those  on  luiiiscattery; 
or  Scattery  Island,  iu  the  Shanuon,  said  to  have  bcei 
founded  by  St  Senanus,  On  tho  same  island  there  is  a  round 
tower,  and  also  the  ruins  i>f  what  are  called  the  seveti 
churches.  It  is  called  Holy  Island,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular  burial-places  in  the  county.     Four  other  round 
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towers  arp  to  bo  fouuu  m  >  arions  Btages  of  yireservatioii— 
at  Drunicliffc,  Dysert,  Kiliiby,  and  luiiiscaltra.  The 
cathfdrul  of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  at  the  town  of  that 
name,  ih  a  plain  massive  building  orij^inally  erected  in 
1100;  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  mausoleum  of  Brain 
Boroihme.  Cromlechs  are  found,  chiefly  in  the  limestone 
rocky  district  of  Burren,  though  there  are  some  in  other 
baronies.  That  at  Ballyfrunnor  is  formed  of  a  stone  40 
feet  long  and  10  broad.  The  celebrated  tomb  of  Conan, 
on  Moui.t  Callan,  is  still  extant. 

CI..\RK,  John  (1793-1864),  commonly  known  as  "the 
Nortlijimiitonsliire  Peasant  Poet,"  was  the  son  of  a  farm 
labourer,  and  was  born  at  Helpstone,  near  Peterborough, 
on  13th  July  1793.  At  the  ageof  seven  he  was  taken  from 
school  to  tend  sheep  and  geese;  five  years  after  hewrought 
on  a  farm,  paying  with  his  own  meagre  savingsfortheedu- 
cation  he  received  in  the  evening.  lie  endeavoured  to  enter 
a  lawyer's  office  but  failed,  studied  algebra,  and  fell  in  love, 
became  a  i>ot-boy  in  a  public-house,  and  subsequently  was 
apprenticed  to  a  gardener,  from  which  employment  he  ran 
away.  Among  the  neighbours  his  manners  and  habits 
made  an  unfavourable  impression.  He  enlisted  in  the 
militia,  tried  camp  life  with  gipsies,  and  wrought  as  alime 
burner  in  1817,  but  the  following  .vear  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  parish  relief.  In  1820  appeared  his  I'litin^  Dt'scrip- 
tiie  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  which  were  very  indulgently 
received  and  the  year  following  his  Village  .\fintilrel  and 
other  I'uems  were  publislu'd.  He  was  greatly  patronized; 
fame,  with  many  curious  visitors,  brokcthe  tenor  of  his  life, 
and  dangerous  habits  were  formed.  FVom  subscriptions  he 
became  possessed  of  £45  annually.a  sum  fur  beyond  what 
he  had  ever  earned,  but  new  wants  made  his  income  insuf- 
ficient, and  in  1823  he  was  nearly  penniless.  His  next 
volume,  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  1827,  met  with  little 
success,  which  was  not  increased  by  his  hawking  it  himself. 
Ashe  wrought  again  on  the  fields  his  health  imi)roved;  but 
farm  operations  being  unsuccessful  he  was  "asdullasnfog 
in  November,"  and  became  seriously  unwell.  Although  a 
noble  patron  presented  him  with  anew  cottage  audapiece 
of  ground,  Clare  was  full  of  anguish  to  leave  the  "old 
home  of  homes."  The  removal  to  Northborough  was  his 
culminating  period,  and  graGuallyhis  mind  gaveway.  His 
last  and  liest  work,  the  linral  Mmte,  published  in  1835, 
was  noticed  by  "Christopher  North"  alone.  Bursts  of 
insanity  followed,  of  which  he  had  for  some  time  shown 
Bymptonis;  and  in  July  1837  he  was  kept  in  confinement, 
and  waa  subsequently  lodged  in  Northampton  General 
Lunatic  Asylum,  where  lie  died  May  20,  1864.  The 
neglect  of  friends  and  relatives  to  visit  him,  together  with 
the  non-.succes8  of  his  later  poems,  preyed  heavily  upon  his 
mind.  In  the  asylum  he  penned  his  most  thrilling  poem, 
beginning —  "  1  am  !  yet  what  I  am  who  cares  or  knows?  " 
In  its  exceeding  sadness  of  thought  there  is  sublime  feeling, 
—a  strain  of  divine  music  in  the  wail  of  woe, — and  the 
poet  longed  to 

"  sleep  as  I  In  childhood  sweetly  slept 
Full  of  high  thoughts,  unborn.  So  let  me  lie 
The  grass  below,  abrffe  the  vaulted  sky." 

Clare  was  one  of  our  most  nnedneated  poete,  and  snng 
from  the  fulness  of  his  heart;  he  is  one  of  England's 
sweetest  singers  of  nature,  whose  thoughts  "gild  life's 
brambles  with  a  flower,"  and  whose  songs  were  gathered 
from  the  fields.  Many  of  hi^  sounete,  which  display  great 
power  of  word-painting,  are  sweet  as  "  sunshine  in  summer 
dream."  His  ballads  and  love-songs  are  wild  flowers  strewn 
at  will,  which  "  art  and  fa.shion  fling  as  weeds  away,"  and 
hi.  Eternity  of  Nature  and  First  Love's  Recollections  dis- 
play deftness  of  touch,  pastoral  beauty,  and  genuine 
,ioetic  ability.  All  his  love  and  genius  were  showered  on 
"-eantifying  the  rural  scenes  and  bnmble  incidents  of  his 


surroundings.  His  poems,  drawn  with  a  delicate  hand,  are 
those  of  a  keen  observer,  but  they  greatly  want  that  vig-   ' 
our  which  is  essential  to  popularity;  in  his  own  words, 
"  the  tide  of  fashion  is  a  stream  too  strong  for  pastoral 
brooks  that  gently  flow  and  sing." 

See  the  T,i/c  of  John  Clare  by  Frederick  Martin.  1865,  and  Life 
and  Remains  of  John  (Vnrr,  by  J.  L.Cherry,  1873,  the  .atter  of  which, 
though  not  so  complete,  contains  some  of  the  poet's  asylum  Ter«e» 
and  prose  fragments. 

CLARENDON,  Edwaud  Hyde,  fikbt  Eauu  of  (160»- 
1674),  historian  and  statesman,  born  at  Dinton  ia 
Wiltshire,  on  the  18th  February  1609,  was  the  third 
son  of  Henry  Hyde,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  an  ancient 
Cheshire  family.  The  profession  first  chosen  for  him  was 
the  church;  and  consequently  after  being  educated  at 
home  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  But  his  eldest 
brother  having  died  young,  the  death  of  his  second 
brother  in  1025  left  him  heir  to  his  father's  estate;  and 
the  law  being  now  considered  a  more  appropriate  profes- 
sion, he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  by  his  uncle, 
Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  then  treasurer  of  that  society.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Ayliffej 
but  in  six  months  he  was  left  a  widower;  and  three  years 
later  he  took  as  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aylesbury,  Master  of  Requests. 

While  yet  a  young  man  Hyde  had  the  happiness,  as  he 
boasts  in  his  autobiography,  of  being  admitted  into  the 
most  brilliant  literary  societ.y  of  his  time.  Among  poete 
he  knew  Ben  Jonson,  Waller,  and  Carew;  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Selden,  and  with  nearly  every  other  scholar 
of  eminence  in  his  day;  and  he  had  a  rare  opportunity  ol 
acquiring,  from  the  conversation  of  the  subtle  and  impar- 
tial Chillingworth  and  the  out-spoken  but  liberal-minded 
Hales,  a  breadth  of  sympathy  which  unhap])ilj-his  natura) 
temper  and  the  rough  pressure  of  the  times  combined  to 
prevent  him  from  ever  disijlaying.  The  brilliant,  tender- 
hearted Falkland  also  was  his  most  intimate  friend.  And, 
fortunately  for  his  professioiml  advancement,  besides  pos- 
sessing considerable  family  influence,  he  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Laud,  who,  as  conmiissioner  of  the  treasury,  regularly 
consulted  him  in  regard  to  mercantile  affairs. 

When,  therefore,  in  April  1640,  Hyde  took  his  seat  ii» 
the  Short  Parliament  as  representative  of  Wootton- Bas- 
set, he  was  already  known  as  a  lawyer  of  mark.  During 
its  session  of  barely  thrw  weeks,  he  made  himself  promi- 
nent as  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  popular  party;  and  his 
maiden  sjiwch  consisted  of  a  vigourous  attack  upon  the 
Earl  Marshal's  Court,  which  had  become  notorious  for 
the  savage  manner  in  which  it  resented  the  least  affront 
offered  to  a  man  of  rank. 

In  the  Long  Parliament  (in  which  he  sat  as  member  for 
Saltash)  his  zeal  for  reform  was  at  first  in  no  degree- 
diminished.  He  effected  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Ear) 
Marshal's  Court.  He  sat  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  collect<;d  evidence  against  the  Councils  of  York  and 
of  the  Marshes,  and  of  the  committee  which  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  remodelling  the  government 
of  the  church.  He  went  entirely  with  the  popular  party 
in  their  condemnation  of  ship-money;  and  it  was  largely 
through  the  earnest  speech  which  Hyde  delivered  against 
him  that  Lord  Keeper  Finch  was  driven  into  exile.  When, 
however.  Episcopacy  was  threatened,  and  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  popular  leaders  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with- 
merely  temporary  reform,  but  were  resolved  on  gaining  a 
permanent  triumph,  Hyde,  in  perfect  accordance  with  both 
Iiis  religious  and  his  political  principles,  went  over  to  the 
royalist  party.  He  uttered  an  open  and  determined  protest 
against  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  and  drew  up  an  answer 
to  it  which  was  adopted  and  published  by  the  king,  and 
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vLich  procuipd  for  him  the  offer  of  the  post  of  solicitor- 
general.  This  he  declined  ;  but  he  complied  with  the 
request  that  he  would  watch  over  his  Majesty's  interests  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  coojunction  with  Falkland  and 
Colepepper.  The  king's  deepest  policy,  however,  was  not 
lisclosed  to  him,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
arrest  of  the  five  members  surprised  him  as  much  as  he 
professes.  After  the  retreat  of  Charles  from  London,  Hyde 
remained  for  some  weeka  in  bis  seat  in  the  Commons, 
maintaimug  constant  but  secret  communication  with  the 
court ;  but  in  May,  having  been  summoned  by  the  king, 
and  being  besides  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  he  fled  to 
York.  In  March  1643  ho  was  made  chancellor  of  the  es- 
chequer.  He  was  also  chosen  one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners at  Uxbridge,  and  was  employed  in  many  other 
matters  of  importance ;  and  the  most  persuasive  and 
digniQed  of  th^  state  papers  on  the  royalist  side  are  from 
his  pen. 

In  1645,  after  the  final  ruin  of  the  king's  cause  at  Naseby, 
Hyde  was  appointed,  with  Lord  Capel,  Lord  Hopton,  and 
Sir  John  Colepepper,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  prince 
of  Wales.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  SciJly,  whence,  after  six  weeks' 
stay,  they  passed  to  Jersey.  Soon  the  prince  was  called 
by  his  mother  to  Paris,  against  the  wiU  of  the  council, 
none  of  whom  accompanied  him  except  Colepepper.  Hyde 
resided  at  Jersey  for  nearly  two  years,  solacing  himself 
by  studying  the  Psalms  and  recording  the  meditations 
which  they  suggested,  and  also  by  composing  the  first 
four  books  of  his  greatest  work,  the  llistory  of  the  Rebellion. 
In  April  1648  he  drew  up  an  answer  to  the  ordinance  which 
bad  been  issued  by  the  parliament  declaring  the  king  guilty 
of  the  civil  war,  and  forbidding  all  f  aturo  addresses  to  him. 
At  length,  in  May,  his  attendance  was  required  by  the 
prince,  who  about  this  time  assumed  the  command  of  the 
seventeen  ships  which  had  gone  over  to  his  side ;  but 
various  accidents,  of  which  the  most  serious  was  his  capture 
by  privateers,  prevented  him  from  meeting  Charles  till 
August,  when  he  found  him  at  Dunkirk. 

In  the  agreement  with  the  Covouantern  aud  in  the  Scot- 
tish expedition  of  1G40  Hyde  had  no  share,  as  he  was  theu 
absent  with  Lord  Cottington  on  a  fruitless  embassy  to  Spaiu. 
The  two  years  which  be  passed  there  were  not  unpleasantly 
spent ;  for  ho  was  free  from  all  serious  cares,  and  had  little 
to  do  but  study  Spanish  etiquette  and  write  his  Animad- 
versions on  the  Sujjremaci/  of  the  Pope.  In  1 65 1,  the  slights 
offered  by  the  Spanish  ministers  having  been  crowned^by 
a  request  that  he  would  leave  the  country,  he  rejoined 
Charles  at  Paris.  During  the  niue  weary  yeara  which  had 
to  elapse  before  the  Eestomtion  he  was  not  the  least  uu- 
fortunate  of  the  exiles.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  fulfil  the 
duty  which  his  office  iuiposed  upon  him  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  his  careless  master  ;  and  his  family  and  himself 
were  often  scarcely  able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Besides,  he  was  far  from  popular.  Hi.s  attachment  to  thf' 
English  church,  admitting  of  compromise  with  no  other 
sect,  brought  upon  him  the  aversion  alike  of  the  Pres- 
byterians and  of  the  queeu  and  the  Papists.  Charles, 
however,  was  wiao  enough  to  appreciate  his  disinterested 
Cdeb'ty.  He  was  recognized  ns  chief  adviser  of  the  king, 
and  all  state  papers  were  drawn  up  by  him  ;  ho  conducted 
the  correspondence  with  the  English  Royalists  ;  and,  in 
1  058,  the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor  was  conferred  upon  him. 

On  the  Restoration,  Hyde  retained  his  posts  of  lord 
chancellor  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  Governmeut.  What  the 
Episcopalian  Royalista  now  required  was  not  so  much  a 
leader  to  stimulate,  as  a  guide  to  control.  Their  fervour 
jind  their  strength  wer»  more  than  sufficient  to 
replace  the-vVing    firmly  on   the    throne,   and  to    raije 


the  church  to  a  loftier  position  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained.  The  parliament  hastened  to  restore  to  the 
Crown  the  command  of  the  militia,  to  repeal  the  Triennial 
Act,  and  to  vote  a  revenue  of^Xl, 200,000.  The  Corpor- 
ation Act,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act 
avenged  the  church  on  her  enemies,  aud  forced  all  but  the 
most  determined  of  the  clergy  into  her  ranks.  Thousands 
showed  as  much  enthusiasm  for  monarchy  as  Hyde  himself, 
and  he  was  no  longer  the  most  Episcopalian  of  Episco- 
palians. To  some  extent,  if  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
was  to  be  desired,  he  has  the  credit  of  having  restrained 
his  party  from  too  insolent  a.  triumph.  Desirous  as  he  was 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  full  royal  prerogative,  he  had 
no  wish  to  see  it,transgress  the  limits  which  he  believed  to 
be  assigned  to  it  by  the  constitution,  for  which  he  cherished 
the  true  lawyer's  reverence.  Strongly  as  he  held  that  all 
were  guilty  who  had  in  any  way  countenanced  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell,  he  was  statesman  enough  to  see  that  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Declaration  of  Breda  by 
pressing  the  Acts  of  Oblivion  and  Indemnity  on  the 
reluctant  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to 
the  triumph  of  the  church  over  dissent,  if  he  was  somewhat 
alarmed  at  its  completeness,  his  fear  arose  from  no  pity  for 
the  dissenters.  His  opinion  of  them,  and  of  the  policy 
which  ought  to  le  observed  towards  them,  is  emphatically 
stated  in  his  Life  (vol.  iL  p.  121) : — "  Their  faction  is  their 
religion  ;  nor  are  those  combinations  ever  entered  into  upon 
real  and  substantial  motives  of  conscience,  how  erroneous 
soever,  but  consist  of  many  glutinous  materials  of  will, 
and  humour,  and  foUy,  and  knavery,  and  ambition,  'and 
malice,  which  make  men  cling  inseparably  together,  till 
they  have  satisfaction  iu  all  their  pretences,  or  till  they  are 
absolutely  broken  and  subdued,  which  may  always  be  more 
reasonably  done  than  the  other." 

But,  notwithstanding  bis  exaggerated  reverence  for  the 
sovereign,  his  passionate  attachment  to  the  church,  and  his 
real  worth,  Hyde  rapidly  became  the  most  unpopular  man 
in  the  kingdom.  The  settlement  of  landed  property  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Act  of  Indepmity  deeply  offended 
hundreds  of  the  cavaliers ;  for,  while  it  restored  all  they 
had  lost  to  those  who,  like  Hyde  himself,  had  both  escaped 
the  necessity  of  selling  their  land  and  refused  to  bow  to 
the  government  of  Cromwell,  it  did  nothing  for  those  who 
'had  sold  their  property,  even  though  they  had  ruined 
themselves  to  support'  the  cause  of  the  king.  By  the 
people,  who  had  no  means  of  judging  for  what  be  was 
responsible  and  of  what  he  was  innocent,  he  was  blamed 
for  every  misfortune.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  the  chief 
crime  with  which  they  charged  him ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  his  own  declaration  that  he  was  at 
first  opposed  to  the  scheme,  while  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  is  force  iu  his  excuses  that  the  fortress  was 
expensive  to  maintain,  that  the  money  offered  for  it  was 
sorely  needed,  and  that  its  worth  to  England  was  by  no 
means  great.  Still  its  surrender  was  a  great  political 
mistake ;  it  displayed  to  the  popular  eye  in  far  too 
striking  a  light  the  dilTereuce  between  the  government; 
of  Clarendon  aud  the  government  of  Cromwell.  Ht» 
was  also  held  responsible  for  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
the  childless  and  Catholic  princess  of  Portugal,  and  he  was 
even  accused  of  having  selected  her  in  order  that  his  owu 
^e-sceudants  might  inherit  the  throne.  And,  though  his 
worst  political  weakness — his  allowing  Charles  to  accept  tha 
bribes  of  France — was  not  then  nuido  known,  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  his  splendid  mansion  iu  Piccadilly  had 
been  erected  with  foreign  gold.  Of  all  disssuters,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  his  bitter  dislike  had  made  determined 
enemies  ;  and  his  repellent  hauteur,  his  somewhat  conceited 
austerity,  offended  the  courtiers,  ai'd  aroused  their  derision. 
All  these  enemies,  however,  he  could  afford  to  scorn  so  long 
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as  he  retained  tbe  regard  of  the  kiug,  wLo,  to  do  liiiu  justice, 
vraa  unusually  mindful  of  his  debts  to  Hyde.  lu  1661  the 
chancellor,  ou  the  disclosure  of  the  maniage  of  his  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  York,  was  created  BaroM  Hyde  of  Hindou,  aud 
shortly  after  earl  of , Clarendon,  at  the  same  time  receiving 
a  gift  of  '£20,000  ;  he  had  already  refused  the  offer  of  a 
garter  and  10,000  acres.  Two  years  later  the  attcuiii,  to 
impeach  him,  made  by  the  earl  of  B-istol,  resulted  in  a 
miserable  failure,  and  the  accuser  sought  safety  iu 
night.  But  iu  1667  a  second  imjieachmeut  found  him 
|>owerles3  to  resist.  His  dignified  censoriousuess  must 
always  have  been  disagreeable  to  the  king,  who  was  ahso 
annoyed  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  every  scheme  for' 
tolerating  the  Cathol'cs ;  and  when  Clarendon  ventured  to 
thwart  his  plans  and  interfere  with  his  pleasures,  annoyance 
was  turned  into  hatred.  Charles,  having  become  enamoured 
of  Miss  Fanny  Stewart,'resolved  to  marry  her,  and  therefore 
determined  to  effect  a  divorce  from  the  queen.  This  scheme, 
which  threatened  to  exclude  his  descendants  from  the  throne. 
Clarendon  was  Void  enough  to  oppose  ;  and  it  was  '  .- 
sinuated  by  his  enemies  that  the  marriage  of  iliss  Stewart 
to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  which  put  an  end  to  the  project, 
had  been  brought  about  partly  by  his  coutrivanco.  Mis- 
fortunes now  pressed  thick  upon  him.  About  the  middle 
of  1667  his  wife  died  ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  duke  of 
York  was  sent  to  him  with  a  message  requesting  him  to 
resign  the  chancellorship.  This  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  do ;  he  so  far  forgot  his  dignity  as  to  plead  personally 
^xith  his  master  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  office;  and  he  also 
addressed  to  him  a  humble  letter,  in  which  he  denied  that 
he  had  been  in  any  way  concerned  with  Miss  Stewart's 
marriage,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with 
cither  herself  or  her  husband.  But  his  humiliation  was  in 
vain ;  aud  on  the  30th  of  August  Secretary  Morrice  was 
sent  to  take  from  him  the  great  seal.  On  the  6th  November 
the  Commons  drew  up  rcventeen  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him.  It  woiUd  not  have  been  easy  to  convict 
him  of  high  treason.  Several  of  the  charges  were  exag- 
gerated, aud  one  or  two  were  altogether  false  ;  there  w-ere 
some,  however,  sufficiently  serious.  The  chief  articles 
were : — that  he  had  sought  to  govern  by  means  of  a  standing 
army,  and  without  parliament ;  that  he  had  confined 
prisoners  uucondennied  iu  places  where  they  could  not 
appeal  to  the  law  ;  that  he  had  sold  Dunkirk  ;  that  he  had 
made  a  sale  of  offices,  and  obtained  money  by  means  of  his 
position  in  various  illegal  ways  ;  that  ho  had  introduced 
arbitrary  government  into  the  colonies  ;  and  that  he  had 
deceived  the  king  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  and  had 
betrayed  his  plans  to  the  enemy.  It  was,  'however,  a 
general  charge  of  high  treason,  without  specified  grounds, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Lords,  aud  this  they  refused  to 
accept.  Nevertheless  it  became  plain  even  to  Clarcudou 
Liinself  that  he  was  deserted,  and  that  his  cause  was  hojie- 
less.  Ou  the  29th  November  1667  ho  left  England  for 
ever,  after  addressing  a  vindicatiou  of  his  conduct  to  the 
Lords,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  Commons,  was 
voted  seditious,  and  burned  by  the  hangman.  A  bill  of 
attainder  was  brought  in  against  him,  but  the  Lords  rejected 
it ;  and  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  by  the  jiassing 
of  an  Act  which  condemned  him  to  perpetual  bauLshmeut, 
nnless  he  should  appear  for  trial  within  six  weeks. 

Meanwhile,  sick  in  body  aud  iu  mind,  he  had  landed  in 
Prance  ;  but,  before  reaching  Koueu,  Jie  was  stopped,  aud 
informed  that  lie  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  iu  the 
country.  After  several  refusals,  however,  pcrmissiou  to 
stay  was  gi-auted  ;  and  he  was  conducted  to  Avignon  by  a 
french  officer.  At  Evreux  -an  iucident  occurred  T\hich 
ahows  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling  with  ^\hich  he  was 
regariled  by  hii  countrymen.  A  party  of  Knglish  sailors 
who  happened  to  be  working  in  the  lowu,  ou  hearing  of 


his  arrival,  broke  into  his  bed-room,  burst  open  his  trunks^ 
attacked  and  wounded  him  with  their  swords,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  murdering  him  by  the  a  'rival  of  a  body 
of  French  troops.  From  Avignon  he  passed  to  MontpeUier  , 
aud  (ho  rest  of  his  life  was  speut  chiefly  iu  this  town  aui 
in  Eouen.  'His  time  was  thenceforth  passed  in  the  quiet 
pursuit  of  literature.  He  resumed  his  JMitaiions  ou  iJie 
Psdhns,  concluded  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  and  wrote 
his  Life,  A  Short  Viav  of  the  Ulate  of  Ireland,  most  of  his 
Essays,  aud  his  Survey  of  HoLbes's  Leviathan.  Twice 
he  humbly  appealed  to  Charles  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  die  in  his  native  land ;  but  not  even  a  repiy 
was  vouchsafed,  and  it  was  at  Koueu  that  he  expired  ua 
the  9th  December  1G7-1. 

The  character  of  Clarendon  is  well-marked.  In  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  he  was  almost  the  only  man  who  lived 
chastely,  drank  moilerately,  and  swore  not  at  all.  Three 
principles  guided  his  life.  The  first,  from  which  he  never 
swerved,  was  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  religion  and 
polity  of  the  Church  of  Euglbnd.  The  second,  to  which  he 
was  faithful  on  the  whole,  though  with  some  declensions, 
was  the  determination  to  maintain  what  he  regarded  as  the 
true  aud  ideal  English  constitution.  The  third,  which  he 
more  than  once  nobly  sacrificed  to  the  other  two,  was  a 
desire  for  personal  advancement.  la  political  practice  he 
sadly  wanted  both  insight  and  tact,  and,  though  he  could 
plead  nost  cleverly  and  affectingly  in  a  state  paper,  he 
was  too  apt,  wheu  confronted  by  opposition  in  Parliament, 
to  lose  his  temper.  Ho  was,  however,  ready  in  debate; 
he  could  speak  well ;  and  for  business  he  was  admirably 
adapted.  In  political  theory  he  was  intensely  conserva- 
tive :  no  royalist  squire  who  had  never  seen  the  king 
but  in  moments  of  dignified  ceremony  could  have  cherished 
a  deeper  reverence  for  him  than  did  this  courtier,  who 
had  watched  his  every  acf  of  crime  and  selfishness. 
Cold  and  haughty  as  he  was  towards  his  equals,  at  least 
in  the  end  of  his  life,  in  his  bearing  towards  the  royal 
family,  he  sometimes  appeared  to  abjure  every  feel- 
ing of  mauly  independence.  On  two  occasions,  this  was 
miserably  exemplified.  He  was  too  proud  to  allow  his 
own  wife  to  visit  'any  |woman  of  disreputable  character, 
whatever  her  position  ;  yet,  at  the  command  of  his  master, 
he  was  base  enough  to  urge  the  queen  to  admit,  her 
husband's  favourite  mistress  as  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting. 
And  there  is  another  scene  in  which  we  cannot  help 
regarding  him  with  still  deeper  scorn.  In  his  Life  he 
calmly  tell.i  us  the  story.  About  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion the  duke  of  York  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  eldest 
daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  and  before  their  intimacy  had  been 
discovered  had  given  her  a  written  promise  of  marriage. 
Of  this  Clarendon  professes  to  have  been  completely 
ignorant ;  and  when  the  affair  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed, he  tells  us  he  was  the  last  to  be  informed  of  it. 
Nor  is  this  surprising  if  his  own  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  news  is  to  be  credited  iu  the  least. 
He  broke  into  "  a  very  immoderate  passion."  He  would 
turu  his  daughter  frnm  his  house.  He  hoped  she  was  the 
duke's  mistress,  aud  not  his  wife,  for  then  he  could  refuse 
to  harbour  her.  He  would  have  her  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
he  would  have  an  Act  passed  to  execute  her;  nay,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  propose  such  an  Act.  "  Whoever 
knew  the  mau,"  he  adds,  "  will  know  that  ho  said  all  this 
very  heartily."  Moderu  historians  are  perhaps  too  kind  ia 
doubting  him.  Soou  after  he  told  the  king  that  he  "  so 
much  abominated  "  the  thought  of  his  daughter's  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  prince,  that  he  "  had;much  rather  see  her 
dend,  with  all  the  infamy  that  is  due  to  her  presumption." 
He  even  informed  the  duke  himself — wheu  an  infamous 
con-iiiiacy  was  hatched  against  her  honour,  and  Sir  Chailes 
Berkley  swore  that  she  had  granted  him  favours  incon- 
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sistent  with  her  duty  to  her  husband — that  since  she  had 
deceived  himself  he  could  not  answer  for  her  fidelity  to 
any  other  man.  The  conclnsion  of  the  affair  displays  a 
depth  of  meanness  which  could  not  have  been  credited  on 
any  other  testimony  than  his  own.  In  fear  of  death  Mary 
of  Orange  confessed  that  the  accasation  was  false,  and 
Berkley  admitted  his  perjuiy  ;  but  in  Clarendon's  breast 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  kindled  a  spark  of  the 
burning  iiidignation  which  an  honourable  stranger  could 
not  have  repressed ;  Berkley  himself  had  only  to  ask 
forgiveness.  It  is  possible  that  this  humiliating  story — 
this  basest  display  of  the  "  besotted  loyalty  "  of  the  time, 
is  altogether  true.  Much  of  it  is  beyond  denial  ;  and  if 
we  hold  that  in  the  rest  Clarendon  was  merely  acting  a 
part,  wo  miserably  save  a  very  sma'l  portion  of  his  man- 
liness at  the  expense  of  all  his  sincerity. 

It  is  in  literature  that  Clarendon's  name  best  deser'es 
to  bo  remembered.  His  Essays  (which  are  chiefly  didactic) 
and  his  Survey  of  Hobba'i  Leviathan  scarcely  rise  above 
the  commonplace,  but  his  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  his 
Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon  have  a  high  and  per- 
manent value  That  he  was  a  historian  of  wide  grasp  and 
deep  insight  cannot  be  maintained  ;  his  works  are  pro- 
fessedly pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  Episcopalian  Royalists 
aud  himself  ;  but,  though  it  would  bo  too  much  to  allege 
that  his  accuracy  is  never  warped  by  his  purpose,  we  may 
in  general  accept  his  statements  of  fact  as  correct.  It  Ls. 
however,  as  works  of  literary  art  that  his  histories  have  at- 
tained to  the  position  they  hold.  They  charm  us  by  their 
calm  and  never-failing  grace,  by  their  quiet  humour,  by 
their  general  tone  of  lofty  dignity,  but  perhaps  most  of  all 
by  the  exquisite  portraits  which  they  contain.  It  is  true 
he  cannot  penetrate  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  men's  souls, 
and  let  us  read  the  motives  of  their  lives ;  but  he  can  in- 
troduce them  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  society,  can  let  us  observe 
their  career,  watch  their  humours,  and  listen  to  their  talk. 
Clarendon's  style,  too,  though  extremely  loose  and  often 
amusingly  ungrammatical,  has  many  beauties.  His  sentences 
are  of  extraordinary  length,  and  usually  contain  numerous 
involved  parentheses ;  but  while  these  qualities  threaten 
obscurity,  obscurity  is  always  avoided  ;  and  they  have  the 
merit  of  enabling  the  writer  to  produce  a  slow,  stately, 
graceful  music,  of  which  the  short  sentence  is  altogether 
incapable.  (T.  m.  w.) 

CLARENDON,  Qeoeoe  William  Fkeperick  Villiers, 
FOUBTH  EaJU.  of,  diplomatist  and  statesman,  was  bom  in 
London  12th  January  1800,  and  died  27th  Juno  1870.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Honourable  George  Villiors,  brother 
of  the  third  earl  of  Clarendon  (second  creation),  by  Theresa, 
only  daughtorof  the  first  Lord  Boringdon,and  granddaughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Grantham.  Tho  earldom  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  became  extinct  in  1756  by  the  death 
of  the  fourth  earl,  his  last  male  descendant  Jane  Hyde, 
countess  of  Essex,  the  sister  of  that  nobleman  (who  died 
in  1724),  left  two  daughters  ;  of  these  the  eldest,  Lady 
Charlotte,  became  heiress  of  the  Hyde  family.  She  married 
Thomas  Villiers,  second  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Jersey, 
whoserved  with  distinction  as  English  minister  in  Germany, 
and  in  1776  tho  earldom  of  Clarendon  was  revived  in  his 
favour.  Theconnection  with  tho  Hyde  family  was  therefore 
in  the  female  lino  and  somewhat  remote.  But  a  portion  of 
the  pictures  and  pluto  of  the  great  chancellor  was  pre- 
served to  this  branch  of  the  family,  and  remains  at  tho 
Grove,  their  family  seat  at  Hertfordshiro,  to  this  day. 

Young  George  Villiers,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  entered 
upon  life  under  circumstances  which  gave  small  promise  o} 
the  brilliancy  of  his  future  career.  Ho  was  well  born  ;  ho 
was  hfcir  presumptive  to  an  earldom  ;  and  his  mother  was 
a  woman  of  great  energy,  admirable  good  sense,  and  high 
feeling.     But  the  means  of  his  family  wore  contracted  , 


his  education  was  desnUory  and  incomplete  ;  he  had  not 
the  advantages  of  a  training  either  at  a  public  school  or 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  went  up  to  Cambridge  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  entered  St  John's  College  on 
t'je  29th  June  1816.  In  1820,  as  the  eldest  son  of  an 
earl's  brother  with  royal  descent,  he  was  enabled  to  take  his 
M.A.  degree  under  the  statutes  of  the  university  then  in 
force  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  attach6  to 
the  British  embassy  at  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  acquired  that  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  diplomacy  which  was  of  so  much  use  to  him  in 
after-life.  He  had  received  from  nature  a  singularly  hand- 
some person,  a  polished  and  engaging  address,  a  ready 
command  of  language.s,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  com- 
position. 

Upon  his  return  to  Encland  in  1823,  Mr  Villiers  was  appointed 
to  a  oomraissioneKflhip  orcustoma,  an  office  which  he  retained  for 
about  ten  years.  Part  of  this  time  was  spent  in  Ireland  in  the 
work  of  ifusin"  the  revenue  boards  of  England  and  Ireland  into 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  the  period  of  the  liveliest 
excitement  that  preceded  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  young 
Englisli  official  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Tory  Government  of  the 
day  for  having  presumed  to  cultivate  the  acijuuintance  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  tho  Catholic  lenders.  These  official  duties  traineil 
Mr  Villiers  in  the  business  of  civil  administration,  and  likewise 
enabled  him  to  acquire  some  useful  experience  of  the  Irish  character. 
In  1831  he  was  despatched  to  France  to  negotiate  a  commerch»l 
treaty,  which,  however,  led  to  no  result. 

The  time  was  come  which  wa-s  to  open  to  him  a  wider  and  more 
congenial  field  of  action  in  the  ix>litics  of  Eurojic.  On  the  16lh  of 
August  1833  Mr  Villiera  was  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  ■^erdinand  VII.  died  williiii  a  month  of  his  arrival  at 
Jladrid,  and  the  infant  queen  Isabella,  then  in  the  third  year  of 
her  age,  was  placed  by  the  old  Spanish  law  of  female  inheritance  on 
her  contested  throne.  Don  Carlos,  the  lato  king's  brother,  claimed 
the  crown  by  virtue  of  the  .Salic  law  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  which 
Ferdinand  had  renounced  before  the  birth  of  his  daughter.  Isabella 
II.  and  her  mother  Christina,  tho  queen  regent,  became  the 
representatives  of  con.stitiitional  monarchy,  Don  Carlos  of 
Catholic  absolutism.  The  conflict  which  had  divided  the  despotio 
and  the  constitutional  powers  of  Europe  since  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830  broke  out  into  civil  war  in  Spain,  and  by  the  Quadruple 
Treaty,  signed  on  April  22,  1834,  France  and  England  pledged 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  constitutional  thrones  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  For  six  years  Jlr  Villiers  continued  to  give  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  support  to  the  Libenil  Oovernment  of  Spain. 
He  was  accused,  though  unjustly,  of  having  favoured  the  revolution 
of  La  Granja,  which  drove  Christina,  the  queen  mother,  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  raised  Espartero  to  the  regency.  He  undoubtedly 
supported  the  chiefs  ol  the  Libend  party,  such  as  Olozaga  anil 
F^partcro  against  the  intrigues  of  the  French  Court ;  but  the  object 
of  the  British  Government  was  to  establish  tho  throne  of  Isabcllii 
on  a  truly  national  and  libera]  basis  and  to  avert  those  compli- 
cations, dictateti  by  foreign  influence,  which  [eventually  proved  so 
fatal  to  that  princess.  Spain  never  forgot  what  ahe  owed  in  those 
years  to  the  youthful  and  energetic  minister  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he,  on  his  part,  ntained  a  cordial  interest  in  her  welfare.  He  re- 
ceived tho  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  in  1838  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  services,  and  succeeded,  on  tho  death  of  his  uncle,  to  the  title  of 
carl  of  Clarendon  ;  in  the  following  year,  having  left  Madrid,  he 
married  Katharine,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Walter,  first  carl  of 
Verulam. 

In  .lanuory  1840  he  entered  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  from  tlie  death  of  Lord  Holland  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  Lord  CUircndon  also  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
tho  Duchy  of  I^ncastcr  until  the  dissolution  of  tho  ministry  in 
1841.  In  this  caiMeity  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  parliament, 
and  although  he  always  regretted  tho  want  of  a  previous  training 
in  tho  House  of  Commons,  he  was  from  tho  first  listened  to  by  tho 
House  of  Peer*  as  a  s|H'afccr  well  qualified  to  assist  tlio  deliberations 
of  parliament  on  questions  of  fon'ign  iioUcy.  But  on  these  questions 
ho  wa.s  not  heartily-  united  with  the  .spirit  that  then  animated 
tho  Foreign  Office.  Deeply  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
conlial  undentAuding  with  France  was  tho  most  cascntiiil  condition 
of  peace  and  of  a  liberal  ixdicv  iu  Europe,  ho  reluctantly  concurred 
in  the  measures  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  iio-sha  of  Eg>pt  from  R\-ria  ;  he  stn-nuously  advocated,  with  Loni 
Holland,  a  mon-  conciliatory  jiolicy  towanls  Fr.ince  ;  aud  ha  was 
only  rcatmined  from  sending  in  his  resignation  by  tlie  dislike  he 
felt  to  break  up  a  cabinet  ho  liad  ao  recently  joined.  Loni 
Palmcrston's  policy  (as  is  showni  by  his  own  publishinl  letters)  was 
constanlly  governed  by  the  belief  that  France  must  be  regarded  by 
England  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  with  whom  war  was,  sooner  or 
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laUr,  ineTitalilo.  Lord  Clarenilon,  on  tlia  contrary,  wgaitlod  France 
as  a  rival,  Imt  a  friend  ;  ho  relied  on  tho  good  sense  and  coniiiiou 
interests  of  Hie  two  nations  to  maintain  umicable  relations  ;  and  ho 
succeeded  in  ilrowing  closer  for  a  iiciioil  of  tliirty  years,  from  1840 
to  1870,  the  ties  which  slill  hapiiily  remain  uiihroken  between  tliein. 
That  was  his  great-object,  and  the  proudest  result  of  his  political  life  ; 
and  the  dilfieulties  lie  had  to  encounter  were  at  times  as  great  on 
his  own  side  of  tho  Channel  as  on  the  other. 

The  interval  of  Sir  KohiTt  Pecl'sgrcat  administration  (1841-1846) 
was  to  the  lenders  of  tho  Whig  I'arty  a  period  of  repose  ;  but  Lonl 
Clarendon  took  the  wannest  interest  in  tho  progressive  triumph  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade  and  in  the  ultimate  rej>eiil  of 
the  corn-laws,  of  which  his  brother,  Jlr  Charles  Pclham  Villiers, 
had  been  tho  earliest,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  able  advo- 
cate. i'oT  this  reason,  upon  tho  formation  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
first  administration.  Lord  Clarendon  accepted  tho  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  tho  Board  of  Tra<le.  Twice  in  his  career  the  C(  venior- 
Genoralship  of  India  was  offered  him,  and  once  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Canada ; — these  ho  refused  from  reluctance  to 
withdraw  from  the  iwlitics  of  Europe.  But  in  1847  a  sense  of  duty 
compelleil  him  to  lake  a  far  more  laborious  and  uncongenial  appoint- 
ment. The  desiro  of  the  cabinet  was  to  abolish  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Clarenilon  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  that  office,  with  a  view  to  transform  it  ere  long  into  an  Irish 
Secretarj-ship  of  State.  But  he  had  not  been  many  months  in 
Dublin  before  he  acknowledged  that  the  difficulties  then  existing  in 
Ireland  could  only  be  met  by  tho  most  vigilant  and  energetic 
authority,  exercised  on  the  spot.  The  crisis  was  one  of  extraordin- 
ary peril.  Agrarian  crimes  of  horrible  atrocity  had  increased  three- 
fold. The  Catholic  clergy  were  openly  disalfccted.  This  was  tho 
second  year  of  a  famine  which  had  desolated  Ireland.  The  popula- 
tion, decimated  by  stanation  and  disease,  lived  upon  the  poor-rate 
and  tho  alms  of  England,  and  extraordinary  measures  were  required 
to  regulate  the  bounty  of  the  Goveniment  and  the  nation.  In  1848 
the  French  Revolution  let  loose  fresh  elements  of  discord,  which 
culminated  in  an  abortive  insurrection,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
Ireland  was  a  prey  to  more  than  her  wonted  symi)tom3  of  disaffection 
and  disorder.  During  those  five  years  Lord  Clarendon  held  tho 
reins  of  the  vice-regal  government ;  a  task  more"entirely  repugnant 
to  his  own  predilections  and  more  certain  to  bo  repaid  with  un- 
merited obloquy  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  him.  But  he 
bore  up  against  that  flood  of  hostile  passions  and  difficulties  with 
unshaken  firmness.  He  fed  the  starving  ;  he  subdued  the  factious  ; 
he  crushed  the  rebellious.  He  left  behind  him  permanent  marks  of 
improvement  in  the  legislation  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  practised,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  bioadest  loleriition  of  races  and  of  creeds.  If  any 
name  is  associated  in  Ireland  with  the  recoUectiou  of  a  government 
at  once  firm,  far-sighted,  and  liberal,  it  .should  bo  that  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  His  services  were  expressly  acknowledged  by  her 
Majesty  in  the  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  from  the 
throne,  on  Sejitembcr  5,  1848, — this  bciit"  the  first  time  that  any 
civil  sei-vices  obtained  tliat  honour  ;  and  Tie  w.tj  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  (retaining  also  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  by  siiecial 
onbr  of  her  Maji'sty)  on  the  23d  llnrch  1849.  Looking  back  to 
that  period,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  jcars,  it  must  be 
acknowledgcil  th.it  from  this  crisis  dates  the  regeneration  of  Ireland, 
the  population,  reduced  in  iiumlierx,  has  never  ceased  to  advance 
in  prosperity  ;  w.ages  have  risen  ;  tlic  land  has  been  freed  from 
secular  incumbrances  ;  crime  has  iliminished  ;  and  treason  itself  has 
never  lecovercd  the  crashing  defeat  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  Meagher. 
Lord  Clarendon  had  a  large  share  in  promoting  these  results  ;  but 
ho  hailed  with  no  comnion  satisfaction  the  change  of  Government 
which  released  him  from  those  arduous  duties  in  1852. 

Upon  the  formation  of  tho  coalition  ministry  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Peelites,  in  1853,  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  premier  placed,  without  hesitation,  the  foreign  office 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Clarendon  ;  but  incredulous  himself 
of  the  peril  of  war,  which  was  already  casting  its  dark 
shadow  over  the  East,  Lord  Aberdeen  sought  rather  tocheck 
than  to  stimulate  the  decisions  which  might  possibly  have 
arrested  the  course  of  hostilities.  It  can  hardly  now  be 
doubted  that  the  hesitation  which  appeared  to  mark  the 
successive  steps  of  the  Western  allies  encouraged  the  czar  to 
more  daring  aggressions ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  confessed,  in 
an  expression  which  was  never  forgotten,  that  we  "  drifted" 
into  war,  which  a  more  prompt  defiance  and  an  open  alliance 
between  the  Western  powers  and  the  Porte  might  have 
arrested.  But  the  war  once  begun  Lord  Clarendon  con- 
tinually urged  the  iirosecution  of  it  with  the  greatest  energy. 
He  employed  every  means  in  his  power  to  stimulate  and 
assist  the  war  departments,  and  above  all  he  maintiined 
the  closest  lelationa  with  our  French  allies,  on  whose  co- 


operation everything'  depended.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
had  speculated  on  the  impossibility  of  the  sustained  joint 
action  of  France  and  England  in  council  and  in  the  field. 
It  was  mainly  by  Lord  Clarendon  at  Whitehall  and  by 
Lord  Kaglan  before  Sebastopol  that  such  a  combination 
was  rendered  practicable,  and  did  eventually  triumph  over 
the  enemy.  The  diplomatic  conduct  of  such  an  alliance 
for  three  years  betw'een  two  great  nations  jealous  of  their 
military  honour  and  fighting  for  no  separate  political 
advantage,  tried  by  excessive  hardships  and  at  moments  on 
tho  verge  of  defeat,  was  certainly  ono  of  the  most  arduous 
duties  ever  performed  by  a  minister.  No  ono  will  evei! 
know  all  the  labour  it  cost ;  but  the  result  was  due  in  the 
main  to  the  confidence  with  which  Lord  Clarendon  bad 
inspired  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  to  the  affection 
and  regard  of  the  empress,  whom  he  had  known  in  Spain 
from  her  childhood. 

In  1856  Lord  Clarendon  took  his  seat  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  convoked  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  as  first 
British  Plenipotentiary,  invested  with  full  powers.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  the  appearance  of  Lord  Castlercagh 
at  Vienna  that  a  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  had 
been  present  in  person  at  a  congress  on  the  Continent. 
Lord  Clarendon's  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  admission  of 
Italy  to  the  council  chamber  as  a  belligerent  power, 
and  to  raise  the  barrier  which  stiU  excluded  Prussia  as  a 
neutral  one.  But  in  the  general  anxiety  of  all  the  powers 
to  terminate  the  war  there  was  no  small  danger  that  the 
objects  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken  would  be 
abandoned  or  forgotten.  It  is  due,  we  may  say,  en- 
tirely to  the  firmness  of  Lord  Clarendon  that  the  principle 
of  th(3  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  was  preserved,  that 
the  Russian  attempt  to  trick  the  allies  out  of  the  cession  in 
Bessarabia  was  defeated,  and  that  the  results  of  the  war 
were  for  a  time  secured.'  The  Congress  was  eager  to  turn 
to  other  subjects,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  result  of 
its  deliberations  was  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  which  abolished  privateering,  defined  the 
right  of  blockade,  and  b'mited  the  right  of  capture  to 
enemy's  property  iu  enemy's  ships.  Lord  Clarendon  has 
been-  accused  of  an  abandonment  of  what  are  termed  the 
belligerent  rights  of  this  country,  which  were  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  old  maritime  laws  of  Europe.  But  he  acted 
iu  strict  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  British  cabinet, 
and  the  British  cabinet  adopted  those  views  because  it  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  to 
adhere  to  practices  which  exposed  the  vast  mercantile 
interests  of  Britain  to  depredation,  even  by  the  cruizcra 
of  a  secondary  maritime  power,  and  which,  if  vigorou.sly 
enforced  against  neutrals,  could  not  fail  to  embroil  her 
with  every  maritime  stat"  in  the  world.  The  experi- 
ence of  1780.  when  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  North 
reacted  so  fatally  on  the  American  war,  is  the  most  con- 
clusive demonstration  of  the  fatal  results  of  such  a  system 
of  policy  ;  and  the  more  enlightened  views  of  the  present 
day  have  shown  that  a  commercial  belligerent  nation  w  ould 
lose  far  more  than  she  would  gain  by  the  suppression  of  the 
neutral  trade,  even  if  such  a  suppression  were  possible. 

Upon  the  reconstitution  of  the  Whig  administration  in 

*  The  Crimean  War  and  the  peace  of  1856  had  results  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  politics  of  Europe.  They  rescued  Turkey  from  tho  inimical 
grasp  of  Russia,  and  gave  to  the  Ottoman  empire  twenty  years  of 
peace  and  security,  which  might,  under  abler  rulers,  have  restored  it  to 
real  independence  and  prosperity.  They  overthrew  the  preponderance 
which  the  Emperor  Niebolas  had  asserted  in  Europe  ;  they  cemented 
the  alliance  of  France  and  England  ;  and  they  led  the  way  to  the  sub. 
sequent  changes  which  followed  in  Italy  and  Germany.  These  wei-e  all 
objects  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  at  heart,  and  although  no  minister 
can  hope  to  have  a  permanent  influence  on  the  course  of  human  aff-iirs, 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  not  been  uninfluenced  by 
his  liberal  and  conciliatoxy  views.  • 
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1859,  Lord  .lobn  finssell  madu  it  a  condition  of  his  accept- 
tiice  of  office  under  Lord   .Palnitrston  that  the  Foreign  De- 
partment should  be  placed  in  his  own  hands,  which  implied 
that  Lord  Clarendon  should  be  excluded  from  olEce,  a*  it 
would  have  been  inconsistent  alike  with  his  dignity  and 
his  tastes  to  filj  anv  other  pon  in  the  Gcveriittent.     The 
consequence  was  that  from  1859  till  1864.  Lord  Clarendon 
remained  out  of  office,  and  the  critical  relations  aribing  out 
of  the  civil  war   in  the  United  States  were  left,  to  the 
guidance  of  Earl  Russell.    ,But  he  re-entered  the  cabinet 
in  May  1864  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster: 
and  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in   1865,  Lord 
Eussell  again  became  prime  minister,  when  Lord  Clarendon 
returned  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was  again  confided 
to  him  for  the  third  time  upon  the  formation  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's administration  in  1868.     To  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence.  Lord  Clarendon  continued  to  devote  every  faculty 
of  his  mind  and  every  instant  of  his  life  to  the  public  service; 
and  he  expired  surrounded  by  the  boxes  and  papers  of  his 
office  on  the  27th  June  1870,  within  a  few  days  of  that 
great  catastrophe  which  was  about  to  change  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  which  he,  if  any  body,  might  possibly  have 
retarded  or  averted.     His  death  called  forth  expressions 
of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  regret  from  all  the  courts 
and  statesmen  of  both  hemispheres ;  and  these  manifesta- 
tions of  more  than  official  sorrow  were  collected  and  laid 
before  parliament  by  order  of  the   Queen.     This   is  not 
the  place  to  enlarge  on  the  charm  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
personal  demeanour,  or  on  the  playfulness  and  grace  he 
threfw  over  the  conduct  of  great  affairs.     We  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  brief  record  of  what  he  did  in  public  life. 
But  no  man  owed  more  to  the  influence  of  a  generous, 
iinsclhsh,  and   liberal  disposition.     If   he   liad    rivals   be 
never  ceased  to  treat  them  with  the  consideration  and  con- 
fidence of  friends,  and  he  cared  but  little  for  the  ordinary 
prizes  of  ambition  in  comparison  with  the  advanceinent  of 
the  great  cause  of  peace  and  progress  in  the  world. 

A  TiotiM  of  I>ord  Clarendon,  bv  a  friendly  hand,  was  printed  in 
Friisxr.t  Magnzine  for  August  1870,  from  which  wo  have  borrowed 
Bonie  (lotaila.  No  other  biography  of  this  eminent  and  accomplished 
statesman  has  been  published,  (U.  li.) 

CLABI.GiovANNiCARLoMARiA.chapel-mastcratKstoia, 
was  born  at  Pisa  in  1669.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. He  was  the  most  celebrated  puj>il  of  Colonna, 
chapel-master  of  S.  Petronio,  at  Bologna.  The  works  by 
which  Clan  distinguished  himself  pre-eminently  are  his  vocal 
duets  and  trios,  with  a  continued  bass,  published  in  1720. 
In  these  beautiful  and  learned  compositions  the  tonal  res- 
ponses and  modulations  are  in  the  modern  style.  An  edi- 
tion of  these  duets  and  trios,  with  a  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, was  published  at  Paris  in  1823,  by  Mirecki,  a  Polish 
musician,  and  a  pupil  of  Chcrubini.  In  such  esteem  were 
these  compositions  held  by  Cherublni,  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  studies,  ho  repeatedly  transcribed  them  with  his 
own  hand,  as  models  of  excellence.  Ciari  composed  one 
opera,  li  Savio  Delirante,  and  for  the  church  a  Ulabat 
and  four  other  works. 

CLAKINET.     See  Musical  Instrvments. 

CLARK,  Sir  James  (1788-1870),  an  English  physician, 
^vas  born  at  Cullen,  in  Banffshire.  Ho  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Fordyce,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  former  of  which  ho  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  at  the  latter  that  of  M.D.  He  served 
for  six  years  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy  ;  he  then  spent  some 
time  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  the  mineral  waters  and  the  climate  of  various 
places  commonly  recommended  to  invalids  ;  and  for  eight 
years  he  was  settled  at  Rome.  In  1824  he  was  chosen  phy- 
sician to  Prince  Leopold  of  SaxeCoburg,  and  two  years 
p.fter  he  cximmenced  to  practise  in  London  aa  physician  to 


the  St  George's  Parochial  Infirmary.     He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the    Royal  Society  in    1832,   in   1835  he    was 
appointed    physician    to  the    Duchess    of    Kent   and    the 
Princess  Victoria,  and  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the 
throne  he   became  physician  in    ordinary  to   the  Queen. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Loudon,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  its  senate  ;   and  he  belonged  to  many 
medical  societies  both  at  honr.e  and  abroad.     In  1838  he 
wa*   created   baronet.     Sir  James    Clark  made  a  special 
ttudy  of  sanatory  science,  and  ho  was  also  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  diseasesof  the  lungs.     He  published — Medical 
Aotea  ;   The  Sanative  Inflitettce  of  Climate,  containing  valu- 
able meteorological  tables ;  A  Treatise,  on  Pnlmovary  Con- 
siiyiiption  (md  Scrofulous  Disease  ;  and  Clinical  Instruction. 
CLARK,  Thomas  (1801-1867),  a  distinguished  chemist, 
was  born  at  Ayr,  on  the  31st  March  1801.     His  father  was 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  and  his  mother  began  tho 
Ayrshire    needlework.     He    was    edncatjd    at    the    Ayr 
Academy,  a  school  of  great  efficiency  and  repute.     In  1816 
he  entered  the  counting-house  of  Charles  Macintosh  k  Co., 
the  inventors  of  the  waterproof  cloth,  but  soon  obtained 
the  more  congenial  situation  of  chemist  in  Tennpnt's  chemi- 
cal works  at  St  RoUox.     In  1826  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  chemistry  to  the  Glasgow  mechanics'  institution,  where 
he  propounded  advanced  views  on  the  atomic  theory  and 
the  theory  of  salts.     The  same  year  he  published  his  first 
papers,  containing  his  discovery   of  the  pyrophospate   of 
soda,    which    was    a   turning-j^oint    in    chemical   history. 
Becoming  a  medical  student  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in   1831.     He  was  for  several 
years  apothecary  to  the  Glasgow  infiimary,  and  published 
several  important  papers  on  pharmacy.     In  1832  h»  pub- 
lished in  the  Westminster  Review  an  elaborate  inquiry  into 
the  existing  system  of  weights  and  measures.     In  1833  he 
obtained  by  competition  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.     About  the  same  time  he  matured  two 
important  practical  researches  relating  to  the  construction  of 
hydrometers  and  the  means  of  detecting  arsenic.     In  1835 
he  published  a  paper  on  the  "  Application  of  the  Hot- Blast," 
explaining  the  principle  of  its  efficacy.     In  1836  appeared 
his  letter  to  Mitscherlich  on    the  Oxygen  Salts,     Clark's 
name  became  most  generally  known  in  connection  with  his 
water  tests  and  his  process  for  softening  hard  (chalk)  waters. 
These  came  out  in  1841,      The  tests  have  been  in  use  ever 
since ;  and  the  softening  process  intended  for  the  London 
waters,  but  not  as  yet  adopted  by  any  of  the  Loudon  com- 
panies, has  been  very  successfully  carried  out  in  several 
placoa     In  1844  his  health  gave  way  under  mental  strain, 
and  he  ceased  to  be  able  to  lecture  to  his  class.     Being 
removed  also  from  his  laboratory,  he  did  little  more  che-    ' 
micrtl  work,  exc;'pt  directing  his  assistant  in  perfecting  his 
water  tests.     His  active  mind,  however,  could  not  rest,  and 
he  took  up  several  inquiries,  the  last  of  all,  which  occupied 
what  strength  he  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  before  his 
death,  being  the  historical  origin  of  the  Gospels,     Proceeding 
from  one  stage  to  another,  he  finally  concentrated  his  ener 
gies  on  an  attempt  to  settle  the  true  readings  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  three  first  Gospels,     His  mode  of  proceeding 
displayed  tho  i)eculiiir  sagacity  and  tact  shown  in  his  scien- 
tific inventions,  and  his  results  had  reached  a  form  admit- 
ting of  publication  at  the  time  of  his  death,     Tho  work 
would  have  been  very  valufble  in  connection  with  the  re- 
gion of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  surviv- 
ing relatives  didnot  seefit  to  publish  it,    Clark  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  tho  discussions  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,     He  was  an  admirable  lecturer, 
but  unfortunately  his  teaching  career  was  short     He  died 
at  Glasgow  on  th-   27th  November  1867, 

CLjV1;KK,  Adam  (r.  17G0-1832),  a  Wesleyan  divine.dis- 
tinguished  for  his  varied  learning,  was  'jorn  at  Jfoybeg,  iu 
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th 3  north  of  Ireland  iu  1760  or  176  J.  After  receiving  a  very 
limited edacation  he  was  apprenticed  tea  linen  manufacturer, 
but,  finding  the  employment  uncongenial,  he  soon  abandoned 
it,  and  devoted  himself  to  study.  His  parents  belonged  to  a 
llethodist  congregation  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Breedon , 
one  of  Wesley's  earliest  associates  in  the  Methodist  move- 
ment, by  whose  advice  young  Clarke  was  sent  to  the  school 
founded  by  Wesley  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol  In  1782 
ie  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  being  appointed 
by  Wesley  to  the  Bradford  (Wiltshire)  circuit  His  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher  was  very  great,  and  his  influence  in  the 
tlenomination  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  three 
times  chosen  to  be  president  of  the^Conference.  He  served 
twice  on  the  London  circuit,  the  second  period  bein^ 
extended  considerably  longer  than  the  rule  allowed,  at  the 
Bpecial  request  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
who  had  employed  him  in  the  preparation  of  their  Arabic 
Bible  He  liad  found  time  during  his  itinerancy  for  diligent 
study  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages,  undertaken 
chiefly  with  the  view  ot  qualifying  himself  for  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  his  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1810,  and  the 
eighth  and  last  in  1826.  It  is  a  work  of  much  learning 
aud  ability,  and  it  still  possesses  some  value,  though  it  is 
in  great  part  superseded  by  the  results  of  later  scholarship. 
Dr  Clarke's  other  literary  works  were  very  numerous.  In 
11802  he  published  a  Bibliographkal  Dictionary  in  six  vol- 
umes, to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  supplement.  He 
■was  selected  by  the  Records  Commission  to  edit  Rymer's 
Fcedera,  a  task  for  which  he  was  not  well  qualified,  and 
which  he  did  not  complete.  He  also  wrote  Memoirs  of  the 
IVesleif  Family  (1823),  and  edited  a  large  number  of  reli- 
gions works.  He  died  of  cholera  in  London  on  the  16th 
August  1832.  His  Miscellaneous  Works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  form  in  13  vols.,  and  a  Life  by 
J.  B.  B.  Clarke  appeared  in  1833. 

CLARKE,  Edward  Daniel  (1769-1822),LL.D.,  an 
English  traveller,  was  born  at  Willingdon,  Sussex,  June  6, 
1769.  In  1786  he  obtained  the  office  of  chapel  clerk  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  but  the  loss  of  his  father  at  this  time 
involved  him  in  many  difficulties.  In  1790  he  took  his 
degree,  and  soon  after  became  private  tutor  to  the  Honour- 
able Henry  Tufton,  nephew  of  the  duke  of  Dorset.  In 
1792  he  obtained  an  engagement  to  travel  with  Lord 
Berwick  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  After 
crossing  the  Alps,  and  visiting  a  few  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy,  including  Rome,  he  repaired  to  Naples,  where  he 
remained  nearly  two  years.  Having  returned  to  England 
in  the  summer  of  1794,  he  became  tutor  in  several  distin- 
'  guished  families.  In  1799  he  set  out  with  a  Mr  Cripps, 
on  a  tour  through  the  Continent  of  Europe,  commenc- 
ing with  Norway  and  Sweden,  whence  they  proceeded 
through  Russia  and  the  Crimea  to  Constantinople,  Rhodes, 
and  afterwards  to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  After  the  capitula- 
tion of  Alexandria,  Clarke  waa  pf  considerable  use  in 
securing  for  England  the  statues,  sarcophagi,  maps,  manu- 
scripts, Jic,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  French  savans. 
Greece  was  the  country  next  visited  From  Athens  the 
travellers  proceeded  by  land  to  Constantinople,  and  after 
a  short  stay  in  that  city,  directed  their  course  homew.irds 
through  Rumelia,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France.  Clarke, 
who  had  now  obtained  considerable  reputation,  tuok  up 
Ilia  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  there  he  continued  chiefly 
to  reside  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  shortly  after  his  return,  on  account  of  the 
valuable  donations,  includin£r  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
"Eleusinian  Ceres,  which  he  had  made  to  the  university, 
lie  was  ako  presented  to  the  college  living  of  Harlton, 
to  which,  fow  years  later,  his  father-in-law  added  that 
of   Yeldham.      Towards   the    end   of     180s    Clarke    waj 


appointed  to  the  professorship  of  mineralogy,  then  first 
instituted.  Nor  was  his  perseverance  as  a  traveller  other- 
wise unrewarded.  The  MSS.  which  he  had  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  were  sold  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
for  £1000  ;  and  by  the  publication  of  his '  travels  he 
realized  altogether  a  clear  profit  of  £6595.  Besides 
lecturing  on  mineralogy  and  discharging  his  clerical  duties, 
Dr  Clarke  eagerly  prosecuted  the  study  of  chemistry,  and 
made  several  discoveries,  principally  by  means  of  the  gas 
blowpipe,  which  he  had  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. His  health  gave  way  under  too  ardent  study  ; 
and  after  a  short  illness  he  expired  at  London,  March 
9,  1822.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  Dr  Clarke  was  a  most 
amiable  man ;  and  his  enthusiasm  was  united  with  a  great 
capacity  for  enduring  long-continued  exertion,  both  mental 
and  physical  .The  following  is  a  list  of  hia  principal 
works  : — 

Teslimmy  of  Authors  respecting  the  Colossal  Statue  of  Ceres  in 
the  Public  Library,  Cambridge,  8?o,  1801-3;  Th«  Tomb  of 
Alexander,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  brought  from  Alex- 
andria, and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  4to,  1805  ;  A  itethodiedl 
Distribution  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  fol.,  1807  ;  A  Description  of 
the  Greek  Marbles  brought  from  the  Shores  of  Ike  Suzine,  Archi- 
pelago, and  Mediterranean,  and  deposited  in  th*  University  Library, 
Cambridge,  8to,  1809  ;  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Euroj>e,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  4to,  1810-1819. 

V  CLARKE,  Db  Samuel  (1675-1729),  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish philosopher  aud  divine,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Clarke, 
alderman  of  Norwich,  who  had  represented  that  city  in 
parliament  for  several  years.  He  waa  born  October  11, 
1675 ;  and  having  finished  his  education  at  the  free  school  of 
Norwich  in  1691,  removed  thence  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon .  abilities  soon  began  to 
display  themselves.  Though  the  philosophy  of  Descartes 
was  at  that  time  the  reigniag  system  at  the  university,  yet 
Clarke  easily  mastered  the  new  system  of  Newton,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy by  publishing  an  excellent  translation  of  Rohault's 
P/iysics  with  notes,  which  he  finished  before  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  The  system  of  Eohault  was  founded 
entirely  upon  Cartesian  principles,  and  was  previouily 
knowu  only  through  the  medium  of  a  rude  Latin  version. 
Clarke  not  only  gave  a  new  translation,  but  added  to  it 
such  notes  as  were  calculated  to  lead  students  insensibly  to 
other  and  truer  notions  of  science.  "  The  success,"  says 
Bishop  Hoadley,  "answered  exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes  ; 
and  he  may  justly  be  styled  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
university  in  this  attempt."  It  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
text-book  in  the  university  tiU  supplanted  by  the  treatises 
of  Newton,  which  it  had  been  designed  to  introduce. 
Whistou  relates  that,  in  1697,  he  met  young  Clarke  (at  that 
time  chaplain  to  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich),  then  whuUy 
unknown  to  him,  at  a  coffee-house  in  that  city,  where  they 
entered  into  conversation  about  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
particularly  Rohault'p  Physics,  which  Clarke's  tutor,  as  he 
tells  us,  had  put  him  upon  translating.  "  The  result  of  this 
conversation  was,"  says  Whiston,  "that  I  was  greatly 
surprised  that  bo  young  a  man  as  Clarke  then  was  should 
know  80  much  of  those  sublime  discoveries,  which  were 
then  almost  a  secret  to  aU  but  to  a  few  particular  mathe- 
maticians. Nor  do  I  remember."  continues  he,  "above 
one  or  two  at  the  most,  whom  I  had  then  met  with,  that 
seemed  to  know  so  much  of  that  philosophy  as  Clarke." 
This  translation  of  Rohault  was  first  printed  in  1697,  8vo. 
There  have  been  four  editions  of  it  :  the  last  and  best  is 
that  of  1718,  which  has  the  following  title  : — Jacobi 
llohaulti  Fhysica.  Latine  vertit,  recensuit,  et  uberioribut 
jam  Annoiationibus,  ex  illiistrissimi  Isaaci  Newloni  Philo- 
sophia  maximam  partem  haastis.  amplificavit  et  omavit  S. 
Clarke,  S.P.T.  Accedunt  etiam  in  hac  quarta  editione  novce 
aliquot   tabulae   ctri   incisce   et  Annotations  muttum   sunt 
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anct'r.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr  John  Clarke, 
dean  of  Sarum,  and  jjubllshcd  in  two  vols.  Bvo. 

Clarke  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity,  and 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  sacred  office,  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Scripture  in  the  original,  and  of  the 
primitive  Christian  writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
became  chaplain  to  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was 
ever  afterwards  his  constant  friend  and  patron.  In  1699 
he  published  two  treatises. — one  entitled  Three  Practical 
Essays  OH  £ap(ism,  Confirmation,  and  Hepetitance,  and 
the  other,  Some  Reflections  en  that  part  of  a  book  catted 
Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  which  relates  to  the 
Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testameni.  In  1701  he  published  A  Paraphrase 
v)x>]i  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  which  was  followed,  in 
1702,  by  the  Paraphrases  upon  the  Gospels  of  St  Mark 
and  Si  Luke,  and  soon  afterwards  by  a  third  volume  upon 
St  John.  They  were  subsequently  printed  together  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  and  have  since  passed  through  several 
editions.  He  intended  to  have  tre;ited  in  the  same  manner 
the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  something 
accidentally  interrupted  the  execution  of  hie  design. 

Meanwhile  Bishop  Moore  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
Drayton,  near  Norwich,  and  procured  him  a  parish  in  the 
city.  In  1704  ho  was  appointed  to  the  Boyle  lectureship, 
and  chose  for  his  subject  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Qod. 
Having  been  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the  following 
year,  he  chose  for  his  subject  the  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  These  lectures  were  first  printed 
ia  two  distinct  volumes,  but  were  afterwards  collected 
together,  and  published  under  the  general  title  of  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Beiuj  and  Attributes  of  God,  the 
Obligations  of  Natural  .Religion,  and  the  Truth  and 
Certainty  of  tfie  Christian  Revelation,  in  opposition  to 
Hobbei,  Spinoza,  the  author  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  and 
other  Denitrs  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

In  1 706  he  wrote  a  refutation  of  some  positions  which  had 
been  maintained  by  Dr  Dodwell  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  this  drew  hiiu  into  controversy  with  Collins. 
He  also  at  this  time  wrote  a  translation  of  Newton's  Optics, 
for  which  the  author  prc-cnted  him  with  £500.  In  the 
same  year  also,  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Moore, 
he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf, 
London  ;  and  ho  soon  afterwards  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in 
ordinary,  and  afterwards,  in  1709,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  St  James's,  Westminster.  On  his  elevation  to 
this  latter  office,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
defending  as  his  thesis  the  two  propositions  : — "  1.  Nullum 
fidei  Chrisliantt  dogma,  in  Sacris  Scripturis  tradilum,  est 
rectoe  rationi dissentaneum  ,  no  article  of  the  Christain  faith, 
delivered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  disagreeable  to  right 
reason,  and  2.  Sineactionum  humanarum  liberlate  nulla  potest 
esse  religio,  without  the  liberty  of  human  actions,  there 
can  be  no  religion.  During  the  same  year,  at  the  request 
of  the  author,  he  revised  and  corrected  Whiston's  English 
translation  of  the  Aposlutical  Con.it it ut inns. 

In  1712  he  published  a  carefully  punctuated  and 
annotated  edition  of  Cesar's  Commentaries,  adorned  with 
elegant  engravings.  It  was  printed  in  folio,  1712,  and 
afterwards  in  8vo,  1720,  and  dedicated  to  the  dnko  of 
Marlborough.  During  the  same  year  he  publi.«hcd  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  a  col- 
lection and  exegesis  of  all  the  texts  in  the  New  Testament 
relating  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  in  the  second  the 
doctrino  i»  set  forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular 
and  distinct  propositions;  and  in  llio  third  the  principal 
passages  in  tho  liturgy  of  tho  Church  of  England  relating 
to  the  doctrino  of  tho  Trinity  are  considered.     Wliiston 


informs  ua  that,  some  time  before  the  publication  of  this 
book,  a  message  was  sent  to  him  from  Lord  Uodolphiii  and 
other  ministers  of  Queen  Anne,  importing  "  that  the  atfuirS 
of  the  public  were  with  dlfliculty  then  kept  in  the  bandii' 
of  those  that  were  for  liberty  ;  that  it  was  therefore  aq 
unseasonable  time  for  tho  publication  of  a  book  that  would 
make  a  great  noise  and  disturbanc*  ;  and  that  therefore 
they  desired  him  to  forbear  till  a  fitter  opportunity  should 
offer  itself," — a  message  that  Clarke  of  course  entirely  dis- 
regarded. The  ministers  were  right  in  their  conjectures  ; 
and  the  work  not  only  provoked  a  great  number  of  replies, 
but  occasioned  a  formal  complaint  from  the  Lower  Housa 
of  Convocation.  Clarke,  in  reply,  drew  up  an  apologetic 
preface,  and  afterwards  gave  several  explanations,  whicn 
satisfied  the  Upper  House  ;  and  on  his  pledging  himself 
that  his  future  conduct  would  occasion  no  trouble,  tho 
matter  dropped. 

In  1715  and  1716  he  had  a  discussion  with  Leibnitz 
relative  to  the.  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and 
religion,  which  was  at  length  cut  short  by  the  death 
of  his  anfagoniat.  A  collection  of  the  papers  which  passed 
between  them  was  published  in  1717.  In  1719  he  was 
presented  by  Lord  Lechmere  to  the  mastership  of  Wigston's 
hospital  in  Leicester.  In  1724  he  published  seventeen 
sermons,  eleven  of  which  had  not  before  been  printed.  In 
1727,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  offered 
by  the  court  the  place  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  worth  on  an 
average  from  £1200  to  £1500  a  year.  This  secular  pre- 
ferment, however,  he  absolutely  refused, — a  circumstance 
which  Whistou  regards  as  "  one  of  the  most  glorious 
actions  of  his  life,  and  affording  undeniable  conviction  that 
he  was  in  earnest  in  his  religion."  In  1728  was  published 
"A  Letter  from  Dr  Clarke  to  Benjamin  Hoadley,  F.R.S., 
occasioned  by  the  controversy  relating  to  the  Proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion,"  printed  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1729  he  published  the 
first  twelve  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  ThL,  edition  was 
printed  in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  ji  Cumberland. 
"  The  translation  of  Homer,  who  was  Clarke's  favourite 
author,"  says  Bishop  Hoadley,  "  with  his  corrections,  may 
now  be  styled  accurate  ;  and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  indeed  a  treasury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge. 
He  was  called  to  his  task  by  royal  command,  and  he  has 
performed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
young  prince  for  whom  it  was  laboured."  The  year  of  its 
publication  was  tho  last  of  Clarke's  life.  Hitherto,  though 
not  robust,  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  firm  state  of  health  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  11th  May  1729,  when 
going  out  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Sergeant's  Inn, 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  which  caused  hid 
death  on  the  Saturday  morning  following.  lie  Qied.  ifay 
17,  1729,  in  tho  54th  year  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  his  death  were  published,  from  his  original 
manuscripts,  by  his  brother  Dr  John  Claiko,  dean  of 
Sarum,  An  Ej'position  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  tea 
volumes  of  sermons,  in  8vo.  His  E^poiition  ia  composed 
of  the  lectures  which  he  rciJ  every  Thursday  morning, 
for  some  months  in  the  year,  at  St  James's  church.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  revised  them  with  great  care,  and 
left  them  completely  prepared  for  tho  press.  Three  years 
after  his  death  appeared  also  the  last  twelve  books  of  the 
Iliad,  ])ublished  in  4 to  by  his  son  Mr  Samuel  Clarke,  the 
first  three  of  these  books  and  part  of  the  fourth  havin/,  as 
he  states,  been  revised  and  annotated  by  his  father. 

Chiike  was  of  a  cheerful  and  even  playful  disposition. 
An  intimate  friend  relates  that  happening  to  call  for  him  he 
found  him  swimming  upon  a  table.  At  another  time,  when 
Clarke  and  .several  other  men  of  ability  and  learning-were 
indulging  in  diversion,  on  looking  out  at  the  window  he 
saw  a  grave  blockhead  approaching  the  house;  upou  which 
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he  cried  out,  "  Boys,  boys,  be  wise ;  here  comes  a  fool." 
This  tura  of  his  mind  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Warton,  who,  in 
his  observations  upon  the  line  of  Mr  Pope, 

"  Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise," 
nays,  "  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of  romances; 
that  Newton  once  studied  astrology  ;  that  Dr  Clarke 
valued  himself  on  his  agility,  and  frequently  amused  him- 
self in  a  private  room  of  his  house  in  leaping  over  the 
tables  and  chairs ;  and  that  Oi\r  author  himself  was  a  great 
epicure  V 

[Clarke,  although  in  no  department  a  genius  of  the  first 
order,  was  a  man  of  great  general  ability.  He  was  eminent 
as  a  theologian,  a  mathematician,  a  metaphysician,  and 
a  philologist.  His  chief  strength  lay  in  his  logical 
power.  He  was  so  disciplined  and  skilful  a  reasoner  as 
to  be  able  to  contend  on  equal  terms  even  with  a  Butler 
or  a  Leibnitz.  Few  have  defended  so  well  so  many  good 
causes.  The  materialism  of  Hobbes,  the  pantheism  of 
Spinoza,  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  the  determinism  of 
Leibnitz,  Collins's  necessitarianism,  Dod well's  denial  of  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  rationalistic  attacks  on 
Christianity,  and  the  selfish  morality  of  the  sensationalists, — 
all  found  in  him  a  formidable  opponent,  possessed  of  great 
strength  of  mind,  extraordinary  dialectic  skill,  and  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  importance  and  truth  of  the 
principles  which  he  advocated. 

His  fame  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher  rests  to  a  large 
•extent  on  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  and 
his  theory  of  the  foundation  of  rectitude.  The  former  is 
not,  as  it  is  often  described,  a  purely  a  priori  argument,  nor 
is  it  presented  as  such  by  its  author.  It  starts  from  a  fact, 
and  it  sften  explicitly  appeals  to  facts.  'The  intelligence, 
for  example,  of  the  self-existence  and  original  cause  of  all 
things — the  main  question  between  theists  and  atheists^is 
admitted  to  be  "  not  easily  proved  a  priori,"  but  argued  to 
be  "  demonstrably  proved  a  posteriori  from  the  variety  and 
degrees  of  perfection  in  things,  and  the  order  of  causes  and 
efi'ects,  from  the  intelligence  that  created  beings  are  con- 
fessedly endowed  with,  and  from  the  beauty,  order,  and 
final  purpose  of  things."  The  propositions  maintained  in 
the  argument  are — "  L  That  something  has  existed  from 
eternity ;  2.  That  there  has  existed  from  eternity  some  one 
immutable  and  independent  being  ;  3.  That  that  immutable 
and  independent  being,  which  has  existed  from  eternity, 
without  any  external  cause  of  its  existence,  must  be  self- 
existentj'that  is,  necessarily  existing  ;  4.  AVTiat  the  substance 
or  essence  of  that  being,  which  is  self-existent  or  necessarily 
existing,  is,  we  have  no  idea,  neither  is  it  at  all  possible 
for  us  to  comprehend  it ;  5.  That  though  the  substance  or 
essence  of  the  self-existent  being  is  itself  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  yet  many  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
his  nature  are  strictly  demonstrable,  as  well  as  his  existence, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  must  be  of  necessity  eternal  ; 
6.  That  the  self-existent  being  must  of  necessity  be  infinite 
and  omnipresent,  7.  Must  be  but  one,  8.  Must  be  an 
intelligent  being,  9.  Must  be  not  a  necessary  agent,  but  a 
being  ind\ied  with  liberty  and  choice,  10.  Must  of 
necessity  have  infinite  power,  11.  Must  be  infinitely  wise, 
and  12.  Must  of  necessity  be  a  being  of  infinite  goodnes.s, 
justice,  and  truth,  and  all  other  moral  perfections,  such  as 
become  the  supreme  governor  and  judge  of  the  world." 

In  order  to  establish  his  si.'^th  proposition,  Dr  Clarke 
contends  that  time  and  space,  eternity  and  immensity,  are 
not  substances  but  attributes, — the  attributes  of  a  self- 
existent  being.  Edmund  Law,  Dugald  Stewart,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  many  other  writers,  have,  in  consequence, 
represented  Clarke  as  arguing  from  the  existence  of  time 
and  space  to  the  existence  of  Deity.  This  is  a  serious 
mistake.  The  existence  of  an  immntab'e,  independent, 
and    necessary  being    is    supposed    to    be    proved  before 


any  reference  is  made  to  the  nature  of  time  and  space. 
Clarke  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
opinion  that  time  and  space  are  attributes  of  an  infinite 
immaterial  and  spiritual  being  from  the  Scholium  Generale, 
first  published  in  the  second  edition  of  Newton's  Principia 
(1714).  The  truth  is  that  his  work  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God  appeared  nine  years  before  that  Scholium. 
The  view  propounded  by  Clarke  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Midrasb,  the  Kabbalah,  Philo,  Henry  More,  or 
Cudworth,  but  not  from  Newton.  It  is  a  view  difficult  to 
prove,  and  probably  few  will  acknowledge  that  Clarke  has 
conclusively  proved  it. 

His  theory  as  to  the  nature,  foundation,  and  obligation 
of  virtue  is  to  the  following  effect.  Things  difi'er  from 
one  another  in  their  natures.  They  necessarily,  therefore, 
stand  in  different  relations  to  one  another.  From  these 
dififerent  relations  of  things  there  must  arise  an  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  some  things  to  others,  a  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  the  application  of  different  things  one  to 
another.  Thus  there  is  a  fitness  or  suitableness  of  certain 
acts  in  certain  circumstances  to  certain  persons  and  an 
unsuitableneas  of  others  founded  on  the  nature  of  things 
and  persons,  apart  fronj  all  positive  appointment  whatso- 
ever. It  is  only  imperfection  or  perversion  of  intelligence 
which  can  make  the  relations  of  things,  and  the  fitness  and 
unfitness  involved  in  them,  appear  to  be  other  than  what 
they  are.  The  fundamental  truths  of  morals  are  absolutely 
and  in  themselves  what  they  seem,  no  less  than  the  truths 
of  geometry.  The  obligation  to  virtue  is  involved  in  the 
very  recognition  of  the  moral  relations  which  arise  out  of 
the  necessary  and  eternal  differences  of  things.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  apprehend  them  otherwise  than  as  laws 
of  reason  which  ought  to  guide  our  actions.  Prior  to  all 
consideration  of  the  divine  will  or  law  there  is  obligation  ; 
and  God,  although  under  no  necessity  to  create,  must, 
having  resolved  to  create,  have  respect  to  certain  propor- 
tions, abstractly  of  eternal  necessity,  and,  having  resolved 
to  act,  must  determine  His  will  according  to  eternal  reason. 
His  own  law  to  himself  is  the  law  which  He  has  given  to 
every  rational  being,  and  which  He  has  sanctioned  by 
rewards  and  punishnients.  These  are  a  secondary  source 
of  obligation. 

This  theory  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
in  various  ways.  Jouffroy,  Am6d^e  Jacques,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  <tc.,  criticise  it  on  the 
assumption  that  Clarke  made  virtue  consist  in  conformity 
to  the  relations  of  things  universally,  although  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  argument  shows  him  to  have  had  in  view  only 
conformity  to  such  relations  as  belong  to  the  sphere  of  moral 
agency.  We  may  admit,  however,  that  he  might  have  pro- 
fitably insisted  more  on  the  fact  that  the  relations  and 
fitnesses  spoken  of  are  those  which  afford  a  reason  and  rule  of 
action  to  the  will.  In  this  respect  the  doctrine  of  the  distin- 
guished German|philosopher  Herbart,  which,  while  resolving 
morality  into  relations,  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  these 
relations  are  relations  of  wOl,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
improvement  of  that  of  Clarke.  It  is  erroneous  to  represent 
Clarke  as  confounding  mathematical  and  moral  relations, 
as  overlooking  that  the  relations  involved  in  morality  must 
be  distinct  from  those  involved  in  mere  truth,  or  as  meaning 
by  the  "  fitness "  which  is  constitutive  of  morality  the 
adaptation  of  means  and  ends.  In  reality,  he  simply  states 
an  analogy  between  mathematical  and  moral  truths,  assigns 
to  moral  principles  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  being 
related  to  the  will,  and  being  liable  to  be  set  aside,  anil 
denotes  by  fitness  the  accordance  of  thinea  with  a  standard 
by  which  they  can  be  judged. 

When  Clarke's  doctrine,  that  rectitude  is  a  conformity  to 
certain  relations,  has  been  accurately  understood,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  obvious  that,  although  it  must  be  vindicated  fron» 
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many  of  the  objections  which  have  bee"n  urg^d  against  it, 
DO  one  can  jastly  regard  it  33  more  than  the  mere  starting- 
point  of  a  theory.  It  must  be  followed  up  by  a  great 
amouiit  of  research  before  it  can  approximate  to  what  a 
theory  should  be.  But  there  ia  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  followed  up  by  research  in  various  directions,  nor 
why  it  should  not  be  made  much  more  precise  and  definite 
than  it  has  yet  been.  The  relations  involved  in  morality 
may  be  compared  wiih  those  involved  in  pure  sdence,  in 
utility  both  personal  and  general,  and  in  beauty,  and  ought 
to  be,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  what  is  distinctive  of  them 
can  be  brought  clearly  and  completely  out.  More,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  theory  on  the  nature  of  virtue,  the  theory 
of  relations  suggests  and  implies  the  necessity  of  a  minute 
scientific  inquiry  into  how  truth,  beauty,  utility,  and  good- 
ness are  connected  and  di-stinguished.  By  Socrates  and 
WoUaatou  truth  and  goodness,  by  Plato,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Herbart  beauty  and  goodness,  and  by  the  selfish  school  and 
the  utilitarian  school  of  moralists,  utility  and  goodness,  have 
been,  if  not  identified,  too  nearly  so,  while  there  have  been 
held  errors  as  great  although  directly  cwntrary  to  these; 
separating  unnaturally  goodness  from  truth,  or  from  beauty, 
or  from  utility  ;  and  it  lies  directly  in  the  way  of  those 
who  adopt  the  theory  of  relations  to  institute  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  wliole  subject  of  the  connection  of  truth, 
beauty,  utility,  and  goodness,  so  thorou^  and-  comprehen- 
sive as  to  show  what  is  true  and  what  erroneous  in  all  these 
views,  and  what  are  the  resemblances  and  differences,  the 
identities  and  distinctions,  in  the  things  themselves. 

As  to  the  biograiihy  of  Clarke  see  the  Life  by  Bishop  Hoadley, 
and  Whiston's  Historical  Memmrs.  As  to  hia  philosojijiical,  ethical, 
and  theological  tenets,  there  may  be  consulted  Bishop  Law's  Inquiry 
into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  <tc.,  several  works  of  Dr  John  Balguy 
(referred  to  in  articlo  Ba'louy),  Dugald  Stewart's  Diascrtation, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  lytasfrtation,'  Lord  Brougham's  Z)''«cours«  on 
NoUural  Theology,  Dr  Turton's  Natural  Theology,  Vp'ardlaw's 
Christian  Ethics,  Dr  Chalmers's  Natural  and  Theology,  Hunt's  Re- 
ligious  Tliought  in  England,  passim,  but  particularly  in  vol.  ii. 
447-457,  and  vol.  iii.  20-'29  and  109-115,  &c.  The  most  elaborate 
essay  on  his  philosophy  aa.  a  whole  ia,  pcrhdpa,  that  by  Prof.  Zim- 
mennann  in  the  Denkschriften  d.  k.  Jjca<lemie  der  Wisscnschaften, 
Fhil.-Hist.  Classe,  Bd.  xix., Vienna,  1870.  It  treats  of  Ki»glish 
rationalism  before  Clarke,  hia  life,  the  general  character  of  hi.s  philo- 
sophy, hia  criticism  of  materialism,  his  defence  of  natural  religion, 
liis  (Uscussion  with  Leibnitz,  and  his  moral  philosophy.    (R.  F. )] 

CLARKSON,  Thomas  (1760-1846),  was  born  on  .the 
28th  March  1760,  at  Wisboacli,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where 
his  "father  was  head-master  of  the  free  grammar  school. 
He  waa  educated  at  St  Paul's  School  and  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  the  first  place  among 
the  middle  bachelors  as  Latin  essayist,  he  succeeded  in  1785 
in  gaining  a  similar  honour  among  the  senior  bachelors. 
The  subject  appointed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  Dr  Peckhard, 
was  one  in  which  he  was  himself  deeply  interested — Anne 
liceat  invitos  in  servitutem  darel  (Is  it  right  to  make  men 
slaves  against  their  will?)  In  preparing  for  thus  essay 
Clarkson  consulted  a  number  of  works  on  African  slavery, 
of  which  the  chief  waa  Benezet's  Historical  Survty  of 
New  Guinea  ;  and  the  atrocitioa  of  which  ho  read  affected 
him  80  deeply  that  he  determined  to  devote  all  hia  energies 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  [the  slave  trade,  and  gave  up  his 
intention  of  entering  the  church.  His  first  measure  was  to 
publish,  with  additions,  an  English  translation  of  hia  prizo- 
essay  (June  1786).  He  then  commenced  to  search  in  all 
quarters  for  information  concerning  slavery.  Ho  soon 
discovered  that  the  cause  had  already  been  taken  up  to 
some  extent  by  others,  most  Of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  among  the  chief  of  whom  were 
William  DUlwyn,  Joseph  Wood,  and  Granville  Sharp. 
Witk  the  aid  of  these  gentlemen,  a  committee  of  twelve 
•was  formed  in  May  1787  to  do  all  that  waa  possible  to 
■affect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     Meanwhile  Clarkson 


had  also  gained  the  sympathy  of  Wilberforce,  Whitbread, 
Sturge,  and  several  other  men  of  influence.  Travelling 
from  port  to  port,  he  now  commenced  to  collect  a  large 
mass  of  evidence;'  and  much  of  it  was  embodied  in  his 
Siimmari/  View  of  the  Stave  Trade,,  and  tli^  Probable 
Consequences  of  its  Abolition,  which,  with  a  number  of  other 
anti-slavery  tracts,  was  published  by  the  committee.  Pitt, 
GrenvilJe,  Fox,  and  Burke  looked  favourably  on  the 
movement ;  in  May  1788  Pitt  introduced  a  parliamentary 
discussion  on  the  subject,  and  Sir  W.  Dolben  brought 
forward  a  bill  providing  that  the  number  of  slaves  carried 
in  a  vessel  should  be  proportional  to  its  tonnage.  A 
number  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  merchants  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  House  to  be  heard  by  council  against  the 
bill,  but  on  the  18th  June  it  passed  the  Commons.  Soon 
after  Clarkson  published  an  Essay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the 
Slave  Trade;  and  for  two  months  he  was  continuously 
engaged  in  travelling  that  he  might  meet  men  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  trade.  From 
their  lips  he  collected  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  ; 
but  only  nine  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  promise  to  appear 
before  the  privy  council.  Meanwhile  other  witnesses  had 
been  obtained  by  Wilberforce  and  the  committee,  and  on 
the  12th  May  1789  the  former  led  a  debate  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by 
Burke  and  supported  by  Pitt  and  Fox,  It  was  now  the 
beginning  of  the  French  RevolufioUj  and  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  arbuse  the  French  to  sweep  away  slavery  with 
other  abuses',  Clarkson  crossed  to  Paris,  whiere  he  re- 
mained sis  months.  He  f  aund  Necker  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  obtained  from  him  some  sympathy  but  little 
help.  Mirabeau,  however,  witt  his  assistance,  prepared  a 
speech  against  slavery,  to  be  delivered. before  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  entered  enthusi- 
astically into  his  views.  During  this  visit  Clarkson  also 
met  a  daputation  of  negroes  from  St  Domingo,  who  had 
come  to  France  to  present  a  petition  to  the  National 
Assembly,  desiring  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  whites;  but  the  storm,  of  the  Revolution. permitted  no 
substantial  success  to  be  achieved.  Soon  after  his  return 
home  he  engaged  in  a  search,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
which  finely  displays  his  unshrinkiug  laboriousness  and  hia 
passionate  enthusiasm.  He  desired  to  find  some  one  who 
had  himself  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  negroes  in  Africa ; 
and  a  friend  having  met  by  chance  a  man-of-war's-man  who 
had  done  so,  Clarkson,  though  ignorant  both  of  the  name 
and  of  the  residence  of  the  sailor,  at  once  set  out  in  search 
of  him,  and  after  many  disappointments  actually  dis- 
covered him.  His  last  tour  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
form  anti-slavery  committees  in  all  the  principsd  towns. 
At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  his  health,  which  had 
long  been  impaired  by  his  uninterrupted  exertions,  gave 
way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cease  active  work.  He  did 
not,  however,  entirely  give  up  the  cause.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Wilberforce  and  others,  he  occupied  his  time  in 
writing  a  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
which  appeared  in  1808.  In  1818  he  had  an  interview  at 
Paris' with  the  emperor  of  Ryssia,  to  whom  he  presented 
an  address  against  the  negro  slave  trade.  He  again  visited 
the  emperor  during  the  conference  of  the  European 
monarchs  which  was  held  at  Aii-la-Chapelle,  and,  through 
him,  the  address  was  also  presented  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  1823,  the  slave  trade 
having  been  abolished  in  1807,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  formed,  and  Clarkson  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  He 
waa  for  some  time  blind.from  cataract;  but  several  yeara 
before  his  death  his  sight  was  restored.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  at  his  patrimonial  house,  Playford  Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Besidea    the    works    already    mentioned,  he   published 
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the  Portraiture  of  Qaaherism  (1806),  Memoirs  of  Wil- 
liam Feiin  (1813),  R<a(archn,  Anttdilvoian,  Patriarchal, 
and  Historical  (li>36),  inteoded  as  a  history  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Providence  for  man's  spiritual  good,  and  Stiic- 
tiirea  on  several  of  the  remarks  concerning  himself  made  in 
the  Life  of  Witberforce,  in  which  his  claim  aa  originator  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement  is  denied.  See  his  Memoirs 
by  Thomas  Elmes.  and  Thomas  Taylor. 

CLAUBERO, 'John  (1622-1665),  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Descartes,  was  born  at 
Solingen,  in  Prussia,  in  the  year  1622.  After  travelling  in 
France  and  England,  he  came  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  under  the  Cartesian  John  Eaj.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Herborn,  and  afterwards  at 
Duisburg,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  the 
new  doctrines  in  Germany.  Clauberg  is  justly  celebrated 
as  an  exact  and  methodical  commentator  on  his  master's 
writings;  but  he  was  nojmere  commentator,  and  his  specu- 
lations anticipate  in  a  marked  degree  the  subsequent  course 
of  thought  in  the  Cartesian  school.  His  theory  of  the 
connection  between  the  soul  a,nd  the  body  is  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  afterwards  advanced  by  Male- 
branche;  while  his  view  of  the  relation  which  God  holds 
to  his  creatures  is  a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza.  All  creatures  exist  only  through  the  continuous 
creative  energy  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  are  no  more 
independent  of  Jiis  \\'ill  than  are  our  thoughts  independent 
of  us, — or  rather  less,  for  there  are  thoughts  which  force 
themselves  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  not.  Clauberg 
died  at  Duisburg  in  1665.  His  chief  works  are —  De  con- 
junctione  animae  el  corporis  humani  scriplum  ;  £xcrcitationes 
centum  de  cognilione  Dei  et  nostri ;  Logica  vetus  et  nova ; 
Initiatio  philosophi,  seu  Duhitatio  Cavteaiana.  He  also 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Descartes's  Meditations.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  two  voln.  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1691. 

CLAUDE,  Je.vn  (1619-1687),  a  famous  French  Protes- 
tant preacher  and  coniroversialist, 'was  born  at  Sauvetat 
near  Agen,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant  minister. 
He  held  for  eight  years  the  office  of  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Protestant  college  of  Nimes;  but  in  1661,  having 
opposed  a  suggestion  which  was  made  at  a  provincial 
synod  for  reuniting  Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  was 
forbidden  to  preach  in  Lower  Languedoc.  On  visiting 
Paris  in  order  to  appeal  against  this  command,  he  became 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Bossuet  and  Arnauld  con- 
cerning the  Eucharist.  In  1662  he  obtained  a  post  at 
Montauban  similar  to  that  which  he  had  lost ;  but  after  four 
years  he  was  removed  from  it  also.  He  next  became 
pastor  in  Paris,  where  ho  continued  his  controversy  with 
Bossuet.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  fled 
to  Holland,  and  received  a  pension  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  continued  to  i>reach  occasionally  at  the 
Hague  till  his  death. 

His  principal  works  are  the  Rfponae  mix  rf««  trains  iulituUs 
/.(I  PcrpiluiU  de  la  Foi  de  I'Eglise  CathoUquc  towhanl  VEucharistie 
n065) ;  RiponseauUvre  de  P.  Nonet  snr  I' Eucharisiii (1668);  Defense 
'it  la  lUfomation,  oh  r(ponse  aux  pfijugis  Ugilimes  de  Nicole 
(1 878)  •,  Plaintea  des  Protestants  cruellcmenC  opprimis  dans  h 
lioyaume  de  France  (\6M);  (Eitvres  posthumes  (Amsterdam,  16S8), 
containing  the  TraiU  de  la  Composition  d'un  Sermon,  whicli  was 
translated  into  £ngUs^  in  177S  See  biographies  by  Niceron  and 
Laderize. 

CLAUDE  OF  LoKRAiNE,  or  Claude  Gel£e  (1600-1682), 
the  celebrated  landscape-painter,  was  born  of  very  poor 
parents  at  the  village  of  Chamagne  in  Lorraine.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  he  made  no  progress  at  school,  he  was 
apprenticed,  it  is  commonly  said,  to  a  pastry-cook,  but  this 
is  extremely  dubious.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  being  left  an 
orphan,  he  went  to  live  at  Freiburg  with  an  elder  brother, 
Jean  Qelee.  a  wood-carver  of  moderate  merit,  and  under 


him  he  designed  arabesques  and  foliage.  He  afterwards 
rambled  to  Rome  to  seek  a  livelihood;  but  from  his 
clowuishness  and  ignorance  of  the  language,  he  failed  to 
obtain  permanent  emplojTnent.  He  next  went  to  Naples, 
to  study  landscape  painting  under  Godfrey  Waals,  a  painter 
of  much  repute.  With  him  he  remained  two  years  ;  then  h^ 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  domesticated  until  April  162S! 
with  another  landscape-painter,  Augustin  Tassi,  who  hired 
him  to  grind  his  colours  and  to  do  all  the  household 
drudgery.  His  master,  hoping  to  make  Claude  serviceable  inl 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  advanced  him  in  the  rules  rf 
perspective  and  the  elements  of  design.  Under  his  tuition 
the  mind  of  Claude  began  to  expand,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  artistic  study  with  great  eagerness.  He  exerted  his 
utmost  industry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of  painting 
by  an  incessant  examination  of  nature ;  and  for  this  purpote 
he  made  his  studies  in  the  open  fields,  where  he  very 
frequently  remained  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  watching  the 
etl'ect  of  the  shifting  light  upon  the  landscape.  He 
generally  sketched  whatever  he  thought  beautiful  or 
striking,  marking  eve^y  tinge  of  light  with  a  similar  colour  ; 
from  these  sketches  he  perfected  his  landscapes.  Leaving 
Tassi,  he  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  France,  and  a  part  of 
Germany,  including  his  native  Lorraine,  suffering  numerous 
misadventures  by  the  way.  Karl  Dervent,  painter  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  kept  him  as  assistant  for  a  year ;  and  he 
painted  at  Nancy  the  architectural  subjects  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Carmelite  church.  He  did  not,  however,  relish  this 
employment,  and  in  1627  returned  to  Rome.  Here, 
painting  two  landscapes  for  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  he  earned 
the  protection  of  Pope  Urban  VIIL.  and  rapidly  rose  into 
celebrity. 

Claude  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  also 
with  the  laws,  of  nature  ;  and  Sandrart  relates  that  he  used 
to  explain,  as  they  walked  together  through  the  fields,  the 
causes  of  the  difl'erent  appearances  of  the  same  landscape 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  reflections  or  refrac- 
tions of  light,  or  from  the  morning  and  evening  dews  or 
vapours,  with  all  the  precision  of  a  natural  phOosopher. 
He  elaborated  his  pictures  with  great  care  ;  and  if  any 
performance  fell  short  of  his  ideal,  he  altered,  erased,  and 
repainted  it  several  times  over. 

His  skies  are  aerial  and  full  of  lustre,  and  every  object 
harmoniously  illumined.  His  distances  and  colouring  are- 
delicate,  and  his  tints  have  a  sweetness  and  variety  till  then 
unexampled.  He  frequently  gave  an  uucommmon  tender- 
ness to  his  finished  trees  by  glazing.  His  figures,  however, 
are  very  indifi'erent;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of  his 
deficiency  in  this  respect,  that  he  usually  engaged  other 
artists  to  paint  them  for  him,  among  whom  were  Curtois 
and  Filippo  Lauri.  Indeed,  he  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
sold  his  landscapes  and  gave  away  his  figures.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the^same  subject,  aiid  also  to  detect 
the  very  numerous  spurious  copies  of  his  works,  he  made 
tinted  outline  drawings  (in  six  paper  books  prepared  for  this 
purpose)  of  all  those  pictures  which  were  transmitted  to 
different  countries;  and  on  the  back  of  each  drawing  he 
wrote  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  These  bopks  he  named 
Libri  di  Verild.  This  valuable  work  has  teen  engraved 
and  published,  and  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by 
students  of  the  art  of  landscape.  Claudo  died  at  Rome  at 
the  age  of  eighty -two,  on  the  21st  of  November  1682, 
leaving  his  wealth,  which  was  considerable,  between  his 
only  surviving  relatives,  a  nephew  and  niece.  Many  choice 
specimens  of  his  genius  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  in  the  Louvre ;  the  landscapes  in  the  Altieri  and  Colonna 
Palaces  in  Rome  are  also  of  especial  celebrity.  /He  himself 
regarded  a  landscape  which  he  painted  in  the  VilU  Madama, 
being  a  cento  of  various  views^with  great  abundance  and 
'variety    of   leafage,    and    a    composition   of   Esther   a'jd 
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Abasaeras,  as  his  finest  works ;  the  former  he  refused  to  sell, 
although  Clement  IX.  offered  to  cover  its  surface  with  gold 
pieces.  He  etched  a  series  of  twenty-eight  landscapes,  tine 
impressions  of  vrhich  are  greatly  prized.  Full  of  amenity, 
and  deeply  sensitive  to  the  graces  of  nature,  Claude  haa 
long  been  deemed  the  prince  of  landscape  painters,  and 
indeed  he  must  always  be  accounted  a  prime  leader  in  that 
form  of  art,  and  in  his  day  a  great  enlarger  and  refiner  of 
its  ptpvince.  "Within  the  last  century,  however,  he  has  been 
vastly  exceeded — in  grasp,  power,  knowledge,  subtlety, 
variety,  and  general  mastery  of  all  kinds — by  many 
painters,  one  in  ono  quality  amd  another  in  another ;  in 
proof  we  need  only  name  Turner,  whose  range,  in  com- 
parison with  Claude's,  was  as  that  of  a  continent  to  a 
canton,  or  a  mountnia  to  a  hillock. 

Claude  was  a  man  of  amiable  and  simple  character,  very 
kind  to  his  pupils,  a  patient  and  unwearied  worker;  in  his 
own  sphere  of  study,  hiS  mind  was  stored  (as  we  have 
seen)  with  observation  and  knowledge,  but  he  continued 
an  unlettered  man  till  his  death.  (w.  M.  X) 

CLAUDET.  Antoinb  Francois  (1797-18C7),  an  emi- 
nent photographer,  was  born  at  Lyons.  Shortly  after  the 
publication  of  Dagiierre's  results  (1839),  Claudet,  by  the 
addition  of  bromide  and  chloride  of  iodine  to  the  iodide  of 
silver  employed  by  tho  former  discoverer,  greatly  acceler- 
ated the  process  of  production.  This,  with  the  use  of 
iodide  of  gold  in  fixing  the  image,,  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  the  invention.  In  1848  Claudet  produced  the 
photographometer,  an  instrmneut  designed  to  measure  the 
intensity  of  photogenic  rays;  and  in  1849  he  brought  out 
the  focimeter^  for  securing  a  perfect  focus  in  photographic 
portraiture  In  1850  he  received  a  medal  from  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  for  a  machine  to  cut  gloss  of  any 
curvature  of  surface.  This  was  foUoweJ  in  1851,  1855, 
and  18G2  by  the  medals  awarded  by  the  Frenph  and 
English  universal  exhibitions  forenjiuence  in  and  discoveries 
connected  with  his  profession,  and  in  1853  by  hi*  election 
into  the  Royal  Society.  In  1858  he  produced  the  stereo- 
monoscope,  in  reply  to  a  challenge  from  Sir  David  Brewster. 
Claudet,  who  was  photographer  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
was  also  a  decore  of  the  Jjegion  of  Honour,  and  had 
received  tokens  of  admiration  and  regard  from  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  Czar  Nicholas. 

CLAUDIANUS,  Claudius,  the  gifted  poet  who  shed 
lustre  on  the  last  dccrepid  era  of  Roman  literature,  was, 
as.we  learn  from  himself  (Epist.  1),  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
and  probably  a  native  of  Alexandria,  It  may  be  con- 
jectured from  his  name  that  he  was  of  Roman  extraction, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  have  acquired  such 
mastery  over  the  Latin  language  if  it  had  not  been  familiar 
to  him  from  his  boyhood.  We  have,  howevei*,  his  own 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  his  first  poetical  coiii posi- 
tions were  in  Qrepk,  and  that  he  hud  written  nothing  in 
Latin  before  395  a.d.  In  that  year  he  appears  to  have 
come  to  Rome,  and  made  his  debut  as  a  Latin  poet  by  a 
panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Olybrius  and  I'robinus,  the 
first  brothers  not  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  who  had 
ever  simultaneou.sly  filled  the  office  of  consul  This  piece 
proved  the  precursor  of  tho  series  of  panegyrical  poems 
which  compose  the  bulk  of  his  writings.  In  396  appeared 
the  encomium  on  the  third  consulship  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  and  the  epic  on  the  downfall  of  Rufinus,  tho 
unworthy  minister  of  Arcadius  at  Constantinople.  This 
revolution  was  principally  effected  by  the  contrivance  of 
Stilicho,  the  great  general  and  minister  <  f  Honorius 
Claudiau's  poem  appears  to  have  obtained  his  patronage, 
or  rather  perhaps  that  of  his  wife  Serena,  by  whose  in- 
terpositioQ  the  poet  was  withiu  a  year  or  two  enabled 
to  contract  a  wealthy  marriage'  in  Africa  (Epist  2).  Pre- 
vious to  this  event  he  had  produced  (398)  his  panegj-ric 


ou  the  fourth  consulship  of  Hononus,  his  epithalamium 
on  the  marriage  of  Honorius  to  StUicho's  daughter,  Maria, 
and  his -poem  on  the  GiJdouic  war,  celebrating  the  repres- 
sion of  a  revolt  in  Africa.  To  these  succeeded  his  piece 
on  the  consulship  of  Mallius  Theodorus  (399),  the  un- 
finished or  mutilated  invective  against  the  Byzantine 
prime  minister  Eutropius,  in  the  same  year,  the  epics  on 
Stilicho's  first  coiisulship  and  on  his  repulse  of  Alaric 
(400  and  403),  and  the  patiegyric  on  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Honorius  (404).  From  thia  time  all  trace  of 
Claudian  is  lost,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  hav-e 
perished  .  with  his  patron  Stilicho  in  408.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  plausibly  conjectured  that  he  must  have  died,  in 
404,  as  he  could  hardly  otherwise  have  omitted  to  celebrate 
the  greatest  of  Stilicho's  achievements,  the  destruction  of 
the  balbarjan  host  led  by.Radagaisus  in  the  following  year 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ground  wanting  for  the  surmise 
that  he  may  have  survived  Stilicho,  as  in  the  dedicatioa 
to  the  second  book  of  his  epic  on  the  Eape  of  Proserpine 
he  speaks  of  his  disuse  of  poetry  in  terms  hardly  reconcil  • 
able  with  the  fertility  which,  as  we  liave  seen,  he  displayed 
during  his  patron's  lifetime.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Augustine  alludes  to  him  in  his  De  Civilate  Dei,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was'no  longer  living  at  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  that  work,  between  415  and  428. 

We  have  already  enumerated  Claudian's  chief  poems',  to 
which  only  remain  to  "bo  added  a  number  of  short  descrip- 
tive pieces  and  epigrams,  his  lively  Fesceunines  on  the 
emperor's  marriage,  his  panegyric  on  Serena,  and  tho 
Gigantomachia,  a  fragment  of  an  unfinished  epic.  Several 
poems  expressing  Christian  sentiments  are  undoubtedly 
spurious.  There  can  be  no  question  of  his  paganism, 
which,  however,  neither  prevented  his  celebrating  Christian 
rulers  and  magistrates  nor  his  enjoying  the  distinction  of  a 
court  laureate.  We  have  his  own  authority  for  his  having 
been  honoured  by  a  bronze  statue  in  the  forum,  although 
the  inscription'  on  the  pedestal  which  Pompoiiius  Latus 
professed  to  have  discovered  in  the  I5th  century  is  almost 
certainly  spurious. 

Claudian's  position  in  literature  is  unique.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently remavkablo  that,  after  nearly  three  centuries  of 
torjMr,  the  Latin  muse  should  have  experienced  any 
revjval  in  the  age  of  Honorius,  nothing  less  than  amazing 
that  this  revival  should  have  been  the  work  of  a  foreigner, 
most  surprising  of  all  that  a  just  and  enduring  celebrity 
should  have  been  gained  by  official  panegyrics  on  the 
generally  uniuteresliiig  transactions  of  an  inglorious  epoch. 
The  first  of  these  particulars  bespeaks  Claudian's  taste, 
rising  superior  to  the  prevailing  barbarism,  the  second  his 
command  of  language,  the  third  his  rhetorical  skill.  As 
remarked  by  Gibbon,  "  he  was  endowed  with  the  rare  and 
precious  talent  of  raising  the  meanest,  of  adorning  the 
most  barren,  and  of  diversifying  the  most  similar  topics." 
This  gift  is  especially  displayed  in  his  poem  on  the  down- 
fall of  Rufinus,  where  the  punishment  of  a  public  male- 
factor is  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  an  epical  subject  by  the 
magnificence  of  diction  and  the  ostentation  of  supernatural 
machinery.  The  noble  exordium,  in  which  the  fate  of 
Rufinus  is  propounded  as  the  vindication  of  divine  justice, 
]>lace9  the  subject  at  once  on  a  dignified  level ;  and  the 
council  of  tiie  infernal  powers  has  afforded  a  hint  to  Tasso, 
and  through  him  to  Milton.  The  inevitable  monotony  of 
the  panegyrics  on  Honorius  is  relieved  by  just  and  brilliant 
expatiation  on  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  In  his  celebration 
of  Stilicho's  victories  Claudian  found  a  subject  more  worthy 
of  his  powers,  and  some  passages,  such  as  the  description 
of  the  flight  of  Alaric,  and  of  Stilicho's  arrival  at  Rome, 
and  the  felicitous  parallel  between  his  triumph.s  and  those 
of  Marius,  rank  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Latin 
poetry.     Claudian's   panegjric,    however    lavish   and   r€e 
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gardless  of  veracity,  is  in  general  fnr  less  offensive  tlian 
usual  iu  his  age,  a  circumstauce  attnbutable  partly  to  his 
more  refined  taste  and  partly  to  the  genuine  merit  of  his 
patron  Stilicho.  He  is  a  valuable  authority  for  the  history 
of  his  times,  and  is  rarely  to  be  convicted  of  serious  inaccu- 
racy in  his  facts,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  colour- 
ing he  chooses  to  impart  to  them.  As  correctly  observed 
by  his  latest  critic.  Mr  Hodgkin,  he  was  animated  by  true 
patriotic  feeling,  in  the  shape  of  a  reverence  for  Rome  as 
the  source  and  symbol  of  law,  order,  and  civiliza.ion. 
Outside  the  sphere  of  actual  life  he  is  less  successful ;  his 
Jiape  of  Proserpine,  though  the  beauties  of  detail  are  as 
great  as  usual,  betrays  his  deficiency  in  the  creative  power 
requisite  for  dealing  w^ith  a  purely  ideal  subject.  This 
denotes  the  rhetorician  rather  than  the  poet,  and  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  his  especial  gifts  of  vivid  natural 
description  and  of  copious  illustration,  derived  from 
extensive  but  not  cumbrous  erudition,  are  fully  as  appro- 
priate to  eloquence  as  to  poetry.  In  the  general  cast  of  his 
iiiind  and  character  of  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his 
faculty  for  bestowing  enduring  interest  upon  occasional 
themes,  we  may  fitly  compare  him  with  Dryden,  remeraber- 
jng  that  while  Dryden  exujted  in  the  energy  of  a  vigorous 
and  fast-developing  language,  Claudian  was  cramped  by  an 
artificial  diction,  confined  to  the  literary  class. 

Claudian's  works  must  have  been  carefully  edited  in  his 
own  time,  for  his  epigrams  include  several  short  pieces 
evidently  prepared  for  iasertion  in  or  rejected  iVom  poems 
of  greater  compass.  The  editio  princeps  was  printed  at 
Vicenza  in  1482  ;  the  best  subsequent  editions  are  those 
by  Gesuer  (1759),  Burmann  (1760),  and  Jeep  (1872). 
There  is  a  complete  English  translation  of  little  merit,  by 
Abraham  Hawkins  (London,  1817),  and  a  version  of  the 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  by  Dean  Howard.  Some  excellent 
criticism  on  Claudian  will  be  found  in  Professor  Ramsay's 
article  in  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  and  in  two  lectures 
by  Mr  Thomas  Hodgkin  (Newcastle,  1875).  (b.  g.) 

CLAUDIUS,  Appius  C^cus,  a  Roman  patrician  and 
author  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  In  312  b.c.  he  was  elected 
censor  without  having  pai.sed  through  the  office  of  consul. 
His  censorship  was  remarkable  for  the  actual  or  attempted 
achievement  of  several  great  constitutional  changes.  He 
filled  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  men  of  low  birth  ;  and 
when  his  list  was  rejected,  and  C.  Plautius,  his  colleague, 
resigned,  he  continued,  in  defiance  of  custom,  to  hold  the 
office  alone.  He  also  retained  it  for  five  years,  despite  the 
.^milian  law,  which  limited  the  duration  of  its  tenure  to  a 
year  and  a  half.  He  transferred  the  charge  of  the  public 
worship  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium  from  the  hands 
of  the  Politian  gens  to  that  of  public  slaves.  He  distributed 
the  libertini  among  all  the  tribes ;  and  he  further  invaded 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  patricians  by  directing  his 
secretary  Cneius  Flavins  (whom,  though  a  freedman,  he 
made  a  senator)  to  publish  the  legit  actiones  and  the  list 
of  diet  fasti  (or  days  on  which  legal  business  could  be 
transacted).  And  lastly,  he  gained  enduring  fame  by  the 
construction  of  a  road  and  an  aqueduct,  which — a  thing 
unheard  of  before — he  called  by  his  own  name.  In  the 
year  after  his  resignation  of  the  censorship  (307)  he  was 
elected  consul  In  298  he  was  made  interrex  ;  and  in 
296,  as  consul,  he  led  the  army  in  Samuium,  and  the  armies 
of  the  two  consuls  gained  a  victory  over  the  Etruscans  and 
Samnites  ;  but  he  never  triumphed,  nor  does  his  military 
career  appear  to  have  been  at  all  distinguished.  Next 
year  he  was  praetor,  and  he  was  once  dictator.  To  the 
Ogulnian  law  admitting  the  plebeians  to  the  offices  of 
augur  and  pontifex  he  was  strongly  opposed ;  and  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  democracy  seems  to  have  ended 
with  his  censorship.  His  ambition  and  his  pride  of  race 
•were,  however,  accompanied  by  a  passionate  love  of  Borne. 


He  was  already  blind  and  tottering  with  age  when  Ciiieaa, 
the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  visited  him,  but  so  vigorously  did 
he  oppose  every  concession  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Cineas 
was  in  vain,  and  the  Romans  forgot  past  mi^ortunes  in 
the  inspiration  of  his  patriotism.  The  story  of  his  blindness, 
however,  may^_^6BiereWj^  method  of  accounting  for  his 
cognomen. 

Appius  Claudius  Csecus  is  &ho  remarkable  as  the  first 
of  •  the  Roman  writers,  both  in  verse  and  prose^  of 
whom  we  know  anything.  He  wrote  a  poem  which  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  but  of  which  the  remaining  fragments 
are  ''of  the  smallest,  and  a  legal  work  entitled  De 
Usurpationibits.  Itis  very  likely  also  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Legis  Actiones  published  by 
Flavius.  His  Sententice,  which  include  the  famous  dictum 
"  Every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,"  were 
read  ty  Pansetius,  but  are  now  los*^. 

CLAUDIUS,  Appius  Ckapsus,  was,  according  to  Livy, 
a  patrician  notorious  for  his  pride  and  cruelty  and  his 
bitter  hatred  of  the  plebeians.  Twice  they  refused  to 
fight  under  him,  and,  fleeing  before  their  enemies,  brought 
upon  him  defeat  and  disgrace.  He  retaliated  by  decimating 
the  army.  At  length  they  efi'ected  his  banishment,  but  he 
quickly  returned,  and  again  became  consul.  In  the  same 
year  (451  b.  c.)  he  was  made  one  of  the  decemviri  who  had 
been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  written  laws,  and  so 
carefully  did  he  act  during  his  first  year  of  office  that  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  ten  who  was  re-elected.  With 
Claudius  at  their  head,  the  new  decemviri  appear  to  have 
resolved  on  retaining  permanent  authority,  but  an  outburst 
of  popular  feeling  suddenly  crushed  their  power. 
Enamoured  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  plebeian 
centurion  Virginius,  Claudius  attempted  to  seize  her  by  an 
abuse  of  justice.  One  of  his  clients,  Marcus  Claudios, 
swore  fhat  she  was  the  child  of  a  slave  belonging  to  him, 
and  that  she  had  been  stolen  by  the  childless  wife  of  the 
centurion.  Virginius  was  summoned  from  the  army,  bnt 
a  private  message  was  sent  at  the  same  time  instmcting 
the  general  to  detain  him.  The  first  messenger  was  more 
speedy  than  the  second,  and  on  the  day  of  trial  VirginioB 
was  present  to  expose  the  conspiracy.  Still  judgment  was 
given  according  to  the  evidence  of  Marcus,  and  Claodios 
commanded  Virginia  to  be  given  up  to  him.  There  was 
but  one  way  of  escape,  and  in  despair,  her  father  seized  a 
knife  from  a  neighbouring  stall  and  plunged  it  in  her 
side.  The  popular  passion  was  deeply  stinred.  Virginius, 
with  Icilius,  the  betrothed  lover  of  his  daughter,  and 
Nomitorius,  her  uncle,  hurried  to  arouse  the  army ; 
Horatius  and  Valerius  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
people.  The  decemviri  were  overthrown ;  and  Appins 
Claudius  died  in  prison,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  by  that 
of  the  executioner.  Mommsen  rejects  the  view  given  as 
above  by  Livy,  and  is  inclined  to  hold  that  Claudius,  as 
decemvir,  was  the  pretended  champion  of  the  plebs,  and 
that  the  revolution  which  ruined  him  was  a  return  of  the 
people  to  the  rule  of  the  patricians,  who  are  represented  by 
Horatius  and  Valerius.  See  appendix  to  vol.  L  of  his 
History  of  Rome. 

CLAUDIUS,  or  Tibeeius  Claudius  Deusus  Nero 
Geemanicus  (10  B.C. — 54  A.D.),  the  first  Roman  emperor 
of  the  name,  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  in  10  B.C.,  was  the 
sou  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  and  grandson  of  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Augustus.  Paralyzed  and  lame,  and  unable  to  speak 
with  distinctness,  he  was  an  object  of  scorn  even  to  his 
mother ;  and  the  natural  diffidence  and  timidity  of  his 
character  were  increased  by  neglect  and  insult,  till  he  was 
regarded  as  little  better  than  an  imbecile.  His  time  was 
spent  chiefly  in  the  society  of  servants,  and  devoted  to  the 
industrious  pursuit  of  literature;  and  until  his  accession  he 
took  no.  lea]  part  in  public  affairs,  though  Caligula  honoured 
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him  with  the  dignity  of  consvl.  His  first  wife  was  Piautia 
Urgulaoills,  whum  he  divorced  because  he  suspected  her  of 
designs  agaioat  his  life  ;  his  second,  ^lia  Petina,  was  ako 
divorced;  and  his  third  was  the  infamous  Valeria  Messalina. 
Id  41  A.D.,  on  the  murder  of  Caligula,  Claudius  was  seized 
by  the  praetorians,  and  declared  emperor.  As  soon  as  he 
gained  resolution  to  assume  the  authority  of  his  ofiSce,  he 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  eiccept  Cheerea,  the  assassin 
of  liis  predecessor,  and.  one  or  two  others.  The  account, 
however,  of  his  painstaking  government,  his  laborious 
personal  administration  of  justice,  his  conquest  of  Britain, 
liis  extension  of  the jw  honorum  to  the  Gauls,  his  construc- 
tion of  the  Claudian  aqueduct  and  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  are 
taatters.  of  history  (see  Roman  History),  The  cruelties 
of  his  reign  appear  to  have  been  due  to  the  facility  of 
charactef  which  placed  him  completely  under  the  influence 
of  his  favourite  freedmen,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Narcissus;  Pallas,  and  Polyhius,  and  qf  his  wife,  the 
vicious  and  shameless  Messalina,  whom  he  fondly  loved 
and  honoured.  At  length,  according  to  the  account  of 
Tacitus,  Messalina  went  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  one  of  her  iovers,  and  urged  by  her  former  confederate 
Narcissus,  the  emperor  allowed  her  to  be  seized,  and 
Narcissus  put  her  to  death.  Suetonius  throws  a  some- 
what different  light  on  the  story,  making  it  rather  more 
probable,  for  he  tells  us  that  there  was  a  rumour  that  the 
emperor  desired  and  assisted  in  the  marriage,  because  he 
had  been  warned  by  a  soothsayer  that  the  husband  of 
Messalina  was  about  to  fall  into  misfortune.  The  next 
*Qd  fourth  wife  of  Claudius  was  his  niece  Agrippina,  a 
woman  as  criminal  as  ^ny  of  her  predecessors.  She  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son  Britannicus  in 
favour  of  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage  ;  and  in  64 
A.D.,  that  she  might  place  the  act  beyond  recall,  she  put 
the  emperor  to  death  by  means  of  poison. 

Encouraged  by  Livy,  ^  Suetonius  asserts,  and  assisted 
by  the  freedmen  who  attended  him,  Claudius  produced  a 
history  of  Rome,  cooimencing  with  the  battle  of  Actium 
(31  B.O.),  in  41  books;  a  defence  of  Cicero  against  Asinius 
Pollio,  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and,  in  Greek,  a  history  of 
Carthage  and  a  history  of  Etruria ;  but  none  of  his  writ- 
ings have  coDiB  down  to  us.  He'  introduced  three  new 
letters  into  the  Latin  alphabet—the  digamma,  the  \ji,  and 
another  not  now  known ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
dropped  at  his  death. 

The  principal  authority  for  the  life  and  times  of  Claudius 
is  tlie  Annah  at  Tacitus,  in  whose  high-coloured  pictures 
there  is  much  that  gives  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  exaggera- 
tion.   Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassiusare  even  less  trustworthy. 

CLAUDIUS,  Maecus  Aueelius,  Oothicus,  the  second 
of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  name  of  Claudius,  was  born 
iu  niyria  or  Dardania  in  the  first  half  of  the  3d  century. 
On  account  of  his  military  ability  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  an  army  by  Decius ;  and  Valerian  appointed 
him  general  on  the  Illyrian  frontier,  and  ruler  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  lower  Danube.  During  the  reigu  qf  Qallionus, 
he  was'called  to  Italy  in  order  to  crush  Aureolus  ;.  and,  nn 
the  death  of  the  emperor  (268  a.d.)  he  was  chosen  as  his 
successor,  in  accordance,  it  was  said,  with  his  express  desire. 
He  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  strength  of  character.  The  account  of  his  reign  belongs 
to  the  history  of  Rome. 

CLAUDIUS,  Matthias  (1743-1815),  a  German  poet, 
otherwise  known  by  the  itomde  plume  of  Asmus,  was  born 
in  1743  at  Rheinfeld,  nettr  Lubrck,  and  studied  at  Jena. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  1776  and  1777, 
when  he  held  the  office  of  superior  commissioner  or  Obor- 
landcommissar  at  Darmstadt,  he  spent  his  life  in  the  little 
town  of   Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburg,  for   which  he   h&d 


conceived  so  strong  an  attachmeni  mat  ne  would  not  accept 
any  appointment  which  required  him  to  settle  elsewhere. 
Here  he  earned  his  first  literary  -reputation  by  the  publica- 
tion, from  1770  to  1775,  of  a  weekly  periodical  called  the 
Wandibecker  Bote,  or  Wandsbtck  Afessm^er,  in  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  a  large  number  of  prose  essays  aud  poems 
of  various  kinds.  They  were  written  in  very  pure  and  simple 
German,  and  appealed  to  the  populajr  tasto ;  in  many  there 
was  a  vein  of  extravagant  humour  or  even  burlesque,  while 
others,  were  full  of  quiet  meditation  and  solemn  sentiment. 
In  his  later  days,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of 
Klopstock,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, Claudius  became  strongly  pietistic,  and  the  graver 
side  of  his  nature  was  alone'  permitted  to  display  itself. 
Instead  of  firing  the  German  heart  with  a  Bheinweinlied, 
or  shaking  the  Gernian  aides  with  a  Wenn  Jemand  etne  Jiitite 
tkut,  he  translated  the  works  of  Saint  Martin  and  F^nelon. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  no  harm  to  publish  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  writings,  under  the  whimsical  title 
of  Atmtu  omnia  tua  tecum  portant,  oder  S&mnUliche  Wertt 
des  Wandabecker  Bothen,  8  vols.  1774-1812.  His  biography 
has  been  written  by  Herbst  (Qotha,  1857) ;  and  Ealils  hah 
given  us  Claudius  und  Rebel  (Berlin,  1864). 

CLAVIJO,  Rtry  Gonzalez  dk,  a  Spanish  traveller  of 
the  15th  century,  whose  narrative  is  the  first  important 
one  of  its  kind  contributed  to  Spanish  literature.'  He  was 
a  native  of  Madrid,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  an- 
tiquity and  position.  On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors 
Solomayor  and  Palazueloa  from  the  East,  Henry  IIL  deter- 
mined to  send  another  embassy  to  the  court  of  Timur, 
who  had  just  risen  to  power,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
selected  Clavijo,  Gomez  de  Salazar,  and  a  master  of  theo- 
logy named  Fray  AI01120  Paez  de  Santa  Maria!  They  tailed 
from  Seville  in  May  1 403,  touched  at  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Gaeta,  and  Rhodes,  spent  some  time  at  Constantinople, 
sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Trebi- 
zond,  andproceededinland,  probably  by  Etchimizin.Tabreez, 
Tehran,  and  Meshud,  tb  Samarcand,  where  they  were  well 
received  by  the  conqueror.  Their  return  was  safely  accom- 
plished, and  they  landed  in  Spain  in  1406.  Clavijo  proceed- 
ed at  onoe  to  the  court,  at  that  time  in  Alcala  de  Henares, 
and  served  as  chamberlain  till  the  king's  death  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  he  then  returned  to  Madrid,  and  lived  there  ia 
opulence  till  his  own  death  in  April  1412.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  Sao  Francisco,  which  h« 
had  rebuilt  at  great  expense.  His  itinerary  was  first 
published  in  1582  at  Seville,  by  Argote  de  Molina,  witk 
the  title  of  Hittoria  del  gr(in  Tamorlan  «  itinerario  f 
enarracion  del  viage  y  relacion  dt  la  embaxada  que  Ruy 
Gonzalez  de  Clavijo  U  hiio, — the  editor  appendiDg  "  a 
short  discourse,"  for  the  better  intelligence  of  his  author. 
Another  edition  was  brought  out  at  Madrid  in  1782,  by 
Antonio  de  Ssocha ;  and  from  this  an  English  translation 
was  prepared  by  Clements  Markham,  and  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  in  1860.  The  identification  of  a  great 
number  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Clavijo  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  discussioa 
(see  Khanikofs  list  in  Geographical  Magazine,  1874).  A 
short  account  of  his  life  is  given  by  Alvarez  y  Baena  in  tho 
Hijoa  de  Madrid,  vol  ix. 

CLAY,  Henby  (1777-1852),  a  celebrated  American 
politician,  boro  near  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  on  the  12th 
April  1777,  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  who  died 
when  Henry  was  only  five  years  old.  His  youth  was  con- 
sequently spent  in  some  hardship,  and  for  a  time  he  worked 
on  a  farm  ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  obtained  a  8ituati0a 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Having 
gained  some  influential  friends,  he  began  in  1796  to  study 
law  under  Robert  Brooke,  the  attomey-generaL  In  1797 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  hf 
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commenced  to  practise  in  Lcrington.  Hie  great  power  of 
iatiuenciug  a  jury  soon  brought  him  a  flourishing  i>ractlce  ; 
nnd  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  as  to 
the  constitution  which  was  drawn  up  for  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  he  was  in  1803  chosen  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State.  Three  years  later  he  became  for  a  few 
months  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In 
Ihe  next  year  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  of  which  in  1608  he  was  appointed  speaker. 
[t  was  during  this  session  that  he  challenged  a  fellow- 
member,  who  had  attacked  him  warmly  in  debate.  The 
meeting  took  place  ;  two  shots  were  fired,  and  both  parties 
were  slightly  wounded.  In  1811  he  became  at  ouce 
member  for  the  first  time  and  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Congress,  and  he  subsequently  held  the  latter  position  fonr 
times.  All  his  energies  were  now  devoted  to  bringing 
about  a  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  main- 
taining the  contest  with  all  the  vigour  possible.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  (1814)  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  was  sent  to  Ghent  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  it  was  he  who  caused  the  erasure  of  the  clause 
ollowing  Great  Britain  to  uawigate  the  Mississippi.  During 
his  visit  to  Europe  he  spent  two  months  at  Paris,  enjoying 
the  society  of  which  Mme.  de  Stael  was  the  queen.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  was  again  made  speaker  of  Con- 
gress. In  1824  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  for  the 
ofiice  of  president ;  but  the  election  did  not  give  to  any  one 
the  required  majority,  and  the  decision  between  the  three 
who  had  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  votes  had  to  be 
made  by  Congress.  Clay,  who  had  been  fourth  on  the  list, 
give  his  support  to  Quincy  Adams,  whence  aros<j  his  second 
duel,  that  with  John  Randolph,  in  which  neither  was  hurt. 
Under  Adams  Clay  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  of  state. 
In  1832  he  was  again  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
again  unsuccessfully;  and  in  1844  he  was  nominated  for 
the  third  time  with  a  similar  result.  He  now  retired  from 
public  life;  but  in  1848  he  was  again  called  into  the 
Senate;  and  in  1850  he  carried  a  bill,  which  sought  to 
overt  the  great  battle  on  the  slavery  question.  In  1851, 
however,  the  weakness  of  his  health  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  part  in  public  life  ;  and  on  the  29th  July  of  the 
next  year  he  died.  On  receiving  the  news  of  his  death 
Congress  adjourned ;  next  day  orations  in  his  praise  were 
delivered  in  both  houses ;  and  the  day  of  his  funeral  was 
observed  in  New  York  and  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
State  to  which  he  belonged, 

Henry  Clay  commenced  his  political  career  in  1799  by 
attempting  to  persuade  the  State  of  Virginia  to  abolish 
slavery.  He  never,  however,  made  any  attempt  to  free  the 
whole  country  from  the  system ;  indeed  the  effect  of  his 
policy  (and  the  most  important  of  his  measures  were  those 
concerning  slavery)  was  to  maintain  it.  His  name  is  con- 
Bected  with  the  "  Missouri  Compromise,"  which,  while 
dbolishing  slavery  in  all  other  States  north  of  lat.  36°  30', 
permitted  it  in  Missouri,  and  with  several  other  measures 
lanctioning  slavery  in  the  slave  States.  Hifl  bill  of  1850, 
nicknamed  the  "  omnibus  bill,"  provided  that  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  the  States  newly  acquired  from  Mexico, 
mould  be  left  to  their  own  discretion  as  to  slavery,  and 
that  California  should  be  received  into  the  Union  as  a 
slave  State  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  in  Columbia.  AnothWmost  important  feature 
of  Clay's  policy  was  the  desire  to  free  America  from 
European  control,  which  led  him  to  advocate,  in  some  of 
Iiii  most  powerful  speeches,  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
coce  of  the  South  American  republics  which  had  revolted 
from  Spain.  The  part  he  took  in  the  war  with  England 
has  been  already  noticed.  His  action  with  regard  to  the 
tariff  was  not  uniform;  in  1832  he  proposed  to  reduce 
gradually  a  large  number  of   "luties,  but   afterw.irds   be 


more  than  once  sought  to  make  it  more  protective. 
Though  first  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  natioiTal 
bank,  he  subsequently  spoke  vigorously  in  its  favour.  For 
some  time  ht  was  president  of  the  Coloni2ation  Society. 
See  the  edition  of  his  speeches  and  writings,  with  a  life 
by  Calvin  Colton  (1857  and  1864). 

CLAZOiIEX.(E,  now  Kelisman,  a  town  of  Ionia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis,  or  Confederation  of 
Twelve  Cities,  on  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  about  20  miles  from 
that  city  in  a  south-west  direction.  It  stood  originally  on 
the  isthmus  connecting  the  mainland  with  the  peninsula  on 
which  were  Erythrae  and  other  town*  of  note  ;  but  the 
inhabitants,  alarmed  by  the. encroachments  of  the  Persians, 
abandoned  the  continent  and  removed  to  one  of  the  small 
islands  of  the  bay,  and  there  established  their  city  in 
security.  This  island  was  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  Alexander  the  Great  by  means  of  a  pier,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible.  Though  Clazomenae  was  nQtin 
existence  before  the  arrival  of  the  lonians  in  Asia;  its 
original  founders  were  only  partly  lonians,  the  great  pro- 
portion being  Phliasians  and  Cleonjeans.  It  remained  for 
some  time  subject  to  the  Athenians,  but  about  the  middle 
of  the  Peloponnesran  war  it  revolted.  After  a  brief  resist- 
ance, however,  it  again  acknowledged  the  Athenian 
supremacy,  and  repelled  the  Laced;emonians  when  they 
attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  town.  Under  the 
Romans  Clazomenae  Tvas  included  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  taxation.  The  site  of  the 
city  can  still  be  made  out,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vourla, 
but  nearly  every  portion  of  its  ruins  has  been  removed. 
Anaxagoras  the  philosopher  was  bom  in  Clazomense,  499 

B.C. 

CLEANTHES,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at  Assos  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  300  B.C.,  was  originally  a  boxer.  He 
first  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  then 
to  those  of  Zeno,  the  Stoic,  supporting  himself  meanwhile 
by  working  all  night  as  water-carrier  to  a  gardener.  His 
apparent  idlenfss  aroused  suspicion,  and  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Areopagus ;  but  when  his  story  became  known 
the  court  offered  him  a  present  of  ten  minas,  which  he 
refused  to  accept.  His  power  of  patient  endurance,  or 
perhaps  his  slowness,  earned  him  the  title  of  the  Ass  ; 
but  such  was  the  esteem  awakened  by  his  high  moral 
qualities  that,  on  the  death  of  Zeno  in  263,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  school.  He  stiU,  however,  continued  to 
support  himself  as  before  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 
Among  his  pupils  were  his  successor,  Chrj'sippus,  and 
Antigouus,  king  of  Macedon,  from  whom  he  accepted  2000 
iiiiuae.  The  story  of  his  death,  which  took  place  about  220 
or  225  B.C.,  is  thus  related.  Being  troubled  by  an  ulcer, 
he  had  been  directed  to  fast  for  a  short  time,  but  when 
that  time  had  expired,  he  still  refused  to  eat  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  now  half-way  on  the  road  to  death,  and  need 
hot  take  the  "trouble  of  twice  performing  the  journey. 

Cleanthes  produced  very  little  that  was  original,  thoagh  he  wrote 
some  fifty  works,  of  which  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
principal  is  the  largn  portion  of  the  Hymn  to  Jupiter  which  has 
Deen  preserved  in  Stobceus.  He  regarded  the  sun  as  the  abode  of 
God,  the  intelligent  providence,  or  (In  accordance  with  Stoical 
materialism)  the  vinfying  fire  or  sether  of  the  universe.  Virtue, 
he  taught,  is  life  according  to  nature ;  but  pleasure  is  not  according 
to  nature.  He  also  originated  a  new  theory  as  to  the  indiridual 
existence  of  the  human  soul  ;  for  he  held  that  the  degree  of  its 
vitality  after  death  depends  upon  the  degree  oi  its  vitahty  in  this 
life.  The  principal  fragmsnta  of  Cleanthes's  works  are  contained 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Stobaaos  ;  some  may  be  found  in  Cicero 
and  Seneca.  See  Zeller,  Stoics,  Bpicureara^  and  Sceptics;  and 
Ritter,  GachiclUe  der  Philosophit. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  5th  century  B.c. 
After  serving  in  the  Hellespont  and  at  the  battle  of  Cyzicus, 
he  became  barmost  of  Byzantium ;  but,  during  his  absence, 
the   *iowE   -ras    surrendered,   and    he   was    consequently 
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punished  by  a  fine.  He  continued,  bowever,  to  be  employed 
in  matters  of  importance  ;  but  at  length,  after  being  sent 
into  Tbrace  to  protect  the  Greek  colonics,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  Ephors.  lie  refused  to  obey,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Byzantium.  Being  drhren  thence,  he  vTsited  the 
court  of  Cyrus,  for  whom  he  levied  a  little  army  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  which  he  led  on  the  famous  Expedition  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  real  intention  of  Cyrus  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  they  had  proceeded  too  far  to  retire  with  safety 
that  he  made  knowu  the  object  for  which  they  had  been 
collected.  He  commanded  a  division  of  hiB  countrymen  in 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401  B.C.) ;  and  he  led  them  on  their 
difficult  return  jouruey  till,  being  treacherously  seized  by 
Tissaphemes,  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
where  he  was  put  to  death. 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINUS.  The  little  we  know 
of  Clemens  AJexandrinus  is  mainly  derived  from  hia  own 
works.  The  earliest  writer  after  himself  who  gives  us  any 
information  with  rejjard  to  him  is  Eusebius.  The  only 
points  on  which  his  works  now  extant  inform  us  are  his 
date  and  hia  instructors.  In  the  Stromala,  while  attempting 
to  show  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  older  than  any 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  he  invariably  brings  down  his  dales 
to  the  death  of  Commodus,  a  circumstance  which  at  once 
suggests  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus, 
from  193  to  211  a.d.  (see  S^rom.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxL  140,  p.  403, 
Potter's  edition).  The  passage  in  regard  to  his  teachers 
is  corrupt,  and  the  sense  is  therefore  doubtful  (Strom.,  lib. 
1.  cap.  i.  11,  p.  322,  P.) 

"This  treatise,"  ho  snya,  speaking  of  the  Stioinata,  "li.is  not  hceu 
coDtrived  for  mere  dini.luy,  tut  meinorunda  are  tieosured  np  in  it 
Tor  my  old  age  to  be  a  romidy  for  rorgetfulntn,— an  imace,  truly, 
and  an  outline  of  those  clear  and  living  discoureea,  and  tncae  men 
tnily  blessed  and  notcvicrthy  I  woi  privileged  to  hear.  One  of  theu 
was  in  Greece,  the  Ionian,  the  other  wa«  in  llagna  Grtecia ;  the  one 
of  them  was  from  C'rele  Syria,  tlie  other  frtim  Egypt ;  but  there  were 
others  in  the  Fdst,  one  of  vliom  belonged  to  tlie  Asiyrians,  bat 
the  other  was  iu  Pahstine,  originally  a  Jew.  The  Inst  of  those 
whom  I  met  was  fust  in  power.  On  fulling  in  with  him  I  found 
rest,  having  tracked  him  while  ho  lay  concealed  in  Egjpt.  He 
was  in  truth  the  Sicilian  bee,  and,  plucking  the  flowers  of  the 
iirophetic  and  ajrostolic  meadow,  he  produced  a  wonderfully  pure 
Knowledge  in  the  souls  of  tlie  listejiera." 

Some  have  supposed  that  in  this  passage  seven  teachers 
are  named,  others  that  there  arc  only  five,  and  various  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded  as  to  what  persons  were  meant. 
The  only  one  about  whom  conjecture  has  any  basis  for 
speculating  is  the  last,  for  Eusebius  states  (Hist.  Eccl.,  v. 
11)  that  Clement  made  mention  of  Panttenus  as  his  teacher 
ip  the  Ilypott/posf).  The  reference  in  this  passage  is  plainly 
'io  one  whom  ho  might  well  designate  as  his  teacher. 

To  the  information  which  Clement  here  supplies  subse- 
quent writers  add  little.  l!y  Eusebius  and  Photius  he  is 
called  Titus  Flavins  Clemens,  and  "  the  Alexandrian  "  is 
added  to  his  name.  Epiphauius  tells  us  that  bomo  said 
Clement  was  an  Alexandrian,  others  that  he  was  an 
Athenian  (Hot.,  xxxii.  G),  and  a  modern  writer  imagined 
that  he  reconciled  this  discordance  by  the  sujiposition  that 
he  was  born  at  Athen.^.  but  brought  up  at  Alexandria. 
We  know  nothing  of  hia  cunversion  except  that  he  pas.sed 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  This  is  expressly  stated 
by  Eusebius  (Prip.  Hvangrl.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2),  though  it  is 
likely  that  Eusebius  had  no  other  authority  than  the  works 
of  Clement.  These_works,  however,  warrant  the  inference. 
They  show  a  singularly  minute  'acquaintance  with  the 
ceremonies  of  pn!,'aii  religion,  and  there  ore  indications  that 
Clement  himself  had  been  initiated  in  some  of  the 
mysteries  (Prolrept.,  cap.  ii.  see.  14,  p.  13,  P.).  There  is 
no  menus  of  determining  the  date  of  his  conversion,  lie 
attained  the  position  of  presbyter  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria  (Eus..  Hist.  Eccl.,  vi.  11,  and   Jerome,  De  Vir. 


III.,  38),  and  became  the  sticcessor  of  Pantasnus  m  tbe 
catechetical  school  of  that  place.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Origen  (Ens.,  Jlitt.  Eccl.,  vi.  7)  and  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  fEus.,  UUt.  Eccl.,  vL  14).  How  long  he 
continued  in  Alexandria,  and  when  and  where  he  died,  are 
all  matters  of  pure  conjecture.  The  only  further  notice  of 
Clement  that  we  have  in  history  is  in  a  letter  written 
iu  211  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  the 
Antiochians,  and  preserved  by  Eusebius  (ilisL  Eccl.,  vi. 
11).  The  words  are  as  follows: — "This  letter  I  seat 
through  Clement  the  blessed  presbyter,  a  man  virtuous  and 
tried,  whom  ye  know  and  will  come  to  know  completely, 
who  being  here  by  the  providence  and  guidance  of  the 
Kuler  of  all  strengthened  and  increased  the  church  of  the 
I>ord."  A  statement  of  Eusebius  in  r»gard  to  the  per- 
secution of  Severus  iu  202  (Hitt.  Eccl.,  vi  3)  would 
render  it  likely  that  Clement  left  Alexandria  on  that 
occasion.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  went  to  his  old  pupil 
Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  FlaviadA  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  that  when  his  pupil  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Jerusalem  Clement  followed  him  thera  The  letter  implies 
that  he-  was  knowu  to  the  Antiochians,  and  that  it  itbb 
likely  be  would  be  etOI  better  known.  Some  have  con- 
jectured that  he  returned  to  Alexaudria,  but  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  evidence  for  such  conjecture. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  give  ua  lists  of  the  works  which  Clement 
left  bf  hind  him.  Photius  has  also  described  some  of  them.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 1.  »pi>i  "EXAiji'at  Ki^oi  &  wporpftnutSs,  A  Hortatory 
Addreat  to  th»  Greeks.  "i.  t  waiSaytiyis,  Tht\  Tutor,  in  tbrea 
books.  3.  'iTficnartXt,  or  Palchtcork,  .in  eight  books.  4.  rd  i 
ato^6f.ifyos  ■wXbixrtos,  Who  iu  the  Jiich  Mati  thai  is  S(tv<dt  6.  Eight 
books  of  'TioTinriicTf IS,  AJumbrationj  or  Outlines.  6.  On  the  Piits- 
uvtr.  7.  Discourses  on  fatting.  8.  On  Slander.  9.  Eihortaiion  t» 
Patience,  or  to  the  Kctcly  Baptiud.  10.  The  Knvin)  /icvATiirisirTix^t, 
the  Rule  oj  the  Church,  or  to  those  who  Judaize.  a  work  dedicated 
to  Alexaiider,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Of  these,  the  first  four  have  come  down  to  ns  complete,  or  nearly 
complete.  The  first  three  form  a  series.  The  Hortatory  Address 
to  the  Greeks  is  an  appeal  to  them  to  give  np  the  worship  of  tkeir 
gods,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  worship  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God.  Clement  exhibits  the  absurdity  and  immorality  S 
the  stories  told  with  regard  to  the  pagan  deities,  the  cmeltifes  per- 
iietrated  in  their  worship,  and  the  utter  uselessness  of  bbwing  down 
before  images  made  by  hands.  He  at  the  same  time  shows  the 
Greeks  that  their  own  greatest  philosophers  and  poets  recogniced 
the  nnitv  of  the  divine  Being,  and  had  caught  gliqipses  of  the  true 
natme  o\  God,  but  that  fuller  light  had  been  thrown  on  this  subject 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  replies  to  the  objection  that  it  wa« 
not  right  to  abandon  the  customs  of  tlicir  forefatheia,  and  points 
them  to  Christ  as  their  only  safe  guide  to  God. 

The  Pcrdogogue  is  di\-ided  into  three  books.  In  the  first 
Clement  discusses  the  necewity  for  and  the  true  nature  el  tfce 
Piedagogvia,  and  shows  how  Christ  as  the  Logos  acted  as  Pedagogus, 
aud  still  acts.  In  the  second  and  third  books  Clement  enters  into 
particulars,  arid  explains  how  the  Christian  following  the  Logos  or 

Iteason  ought  to  behave  in  the  various  circumstances  of  life in 

eating,  drinking,  furnishing  a  house,  in  dress,  in  the  relations  of 
soi-inl  life,  in  the  care  of  the  body,  and  similar  concerns,  and  con- 
eludes  witli  a  general  description  of  tto  lifp  of  a  Chriatian.  Ap- 
pended to  the  Prrdngogue  are  two  hymna,  which  arc,  in  dU 
[■robability,  the  prodnction  of  Clement,  though  eorao  have  con- 
jectured that  they  were  portions  of  the  church  service  of  that  tirw. 

Stromata,  or  rather  XTfrnftarrui,  are  coverlets  mad*  cut  of 
miscellaneous  pieces  of  cloth.  The  title  is  uael  bj  Clement  to 
designate  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  materials,  and  CUment'a 
work  is  unquestionably  of  this  nature,  ft  is  impossible  to  give  « 
brief  account  of  its  varied  contents.  Sometimes  he  dieeusers  chron- 
ology,  sometimes  philosophy,  aometinKs  piKitrv,  entering  into  the 
moat  minute  critical  and  duouoliigical  dvtaila ;  but  ow?  object 
runs  through  all,  and  tlus  is  to  show  what  the  true  Christian  Unostie 
is,  and  what  is  his  relation  to  philosophv  Tlie  work  was  in  eight 
books.  The  first  seven  are  complete,  'flie  eighth  n.jw  eitant  is 
r««llv  an  incomplete  trvatiae  on  logic  Some  critira  have  tvjeded 
this  book  as  Mpurious,  aince  its  matter  is  ao  dilTirent  from  that  of 
the  rest,  Otllen^  however,  have  held  to  its  g«nuinene«a,  beoauaa 
in  a  Patch. work  or  Book  of  Miwellonirs  the  dilferBnce  of  subject  ia 
no  sound  olje.  lion,  and  hccaose  Pholins  seems  to  have  regarded 
our  present  eighth  book  as  genuine  (Phot,  cod.  Ill,  p  SBb,  Btltker) 

The  treause  IVho  is  Uu  ItUk  Man  that  is  Saf>sd  t  la  an  •dmlrahle 
pxposiiion  of  the  narrative  contained  in  St  Mark's  Oispel.  i. 
17-il.     It  was  in  all  probability  preached  ' 
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The  Hypotyposei  have  not  come  down  to  ns.  Cassiodonis  trans- 
lated them  into  Latin,  freely  altering  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of 
orthodoxy.  Both  Eusebiiu  and  Photius  describe  the  work.  It  was  a 
short  commentary  on  all  the  hooka  of  Scripture,  including  some  of 
the  apocryphal  works,  such  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Reve- 
lation of  Peter.  Photius  speaks  in  strong  language  of  the  impiety  of 
some  opinions  in  the  book  (Bibl.,  cod.  109,  p.  89a,  Bekker),  but  his 
statements  are  such  as  to  prove  conclusively  that  he  must  have  had 
a  corrupt  copy,  or  read  very  carelessly,  or  grossly  misunderstood 
Clement.  Notes  in  Latin  on  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  the  epistle 
of  Jude,  and  the  first  two  of  John  have  come  down  to  us  i  but 
whether  they  are  the  translation  of  Cassiodorus,  or  indeed  a  trans- 
lation of  Clement's  work  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

The  treatise  on  the  Passover  was  occasioned  by  a  work  of  Melito 
en  the  same  subject.  Two  fragments  of  this  treatise  were  given 
by  Petavius,  and -are  contained  in  the  modern  editions. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  work  called  The  Ecclesiasiical  Canon 
from  any  external  testimony.  Clement  himself  often  mentions  the 
4itK\Ti(ria<TTiKht  Koyiy,  and  defines  it  as  the  agreement  and  harmony 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  covenant  ddivared  at  the 
■ppcaranceof  Christ  (S(rom.,vi.  cap.  rv.  125,  p.  803,  P.).  No  doubt 
this  was' the  subject  of  the  treatise.  Jerome  and  Photius  call  the 
work  Eccletiaslical  CanoM,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 

Of  the  other  treatises  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  nothing 
U  known.  A  fragment  of  Clement,  quoted  by  Antonius  Melissa, 
is  most  probably  taken  from  the  treatise  on  slander. 

Besides  the  treatises  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  fragments  of  treatises 
on  Providence  and  the  Soul  have  been  preserved.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  a  work  by  Clement  oh  the  Prophet  Amos,  and  another  on 
Ddhnitions. 

In  addition  to  these  Clement  often  speaks  of- his  intention  to 
write  on  certain  subjects,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in 
most  cases,  if  not  all,  he  intended  to  devote  .separate  treatises  to 
Sem.  Some  have  found  an  allusion  to  the  treatise  on  the  Soul 
already  mentioned.  The  other  subjects  are  Marriage  (ya/iiicbt  xiyos), 
Continence,  the  Duties  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  Deacons,  and  Widows, 
Prophecy,  the  Soul,  the  Transmigration  of  the  Soul  and  the  Devil, 
Angels,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  First  Principles  and  the  Divinity  of 
theXogos,  Allegorical  Interpretation  of  Statements  made  with  regard 
to  Go<r s  anger  and  similar  affections,  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Resurrection. 

Two  works  are  incorporated  in  the  editions  of  Clement  which  are 
not  mentioned  by  himself  or  any  ancient  writer.  They  are  ix  riy 
9toi6Tou  xol  Tflj  iyaroKiKTis  Kii\oiifkiyri>  SiSaffKoAlat  (tari  Toit 
OuuAfKrlcail  XP^'""  '»'ti>M"'p  ""'l  '*  '''•''  ^fofV'iKSiy  iKXayai. 
The  first,  if  it  is  the  work  of  Clement,  must  be  a  book  merely,  of 
excerpts,  for  it  contains  many  opinions  which  Clement  opposed. 
Mention  is  made  of  Panttenus  in  the  second,  and  some  have  thought 
it  more  worthy  of  him  than  the  first.  Others  have  regarded  it  as  a 
work  similar  to  the  first,  and  derived  ^om  Theodoras. 

Clement  occapies  a  profoundly  interesting  position  in  the 
history.of  Christianity.  He  is  the  first  to  bring  all  the 
culture  of  the  Greeks  and  all  the  speculations  of  the 
Christian  heretics  to  bear  on  the  exposition  of  Christian 
truth.'  He  does  not  attain  to  a  systematic  exhibition  of 
Christian  doctrine,  but  he  paves  the  way  for  it,  and  lays  the 
first  stones  of  the  foundation.  In  some  respects  Justin 
anticipated  him.  He  also  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
philosophy,  and  took  a  genial  Tiew  of  it  ;  but  he  was  not 
nearly  so  widely  read  as  Clement.  The  list  of  Greek 
authors  whom  Clement  has  quoted  occupies  upwards  of 
fourteen  of  the  quarto  pages  in  Fabricius's  BiUiothtca 
Graca.  He  is  at  home  alike  in  the  epic  and  the  lyric,  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  poets,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  prose 
writers  is  very  extensive.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the 
philosophers.  Equally  minute  is  his  knowledge  of  the 
systems  of  the  Christian  heretics.  And  in  all  cases  it  is 
plain  that  he  not  merely  read  but  thought  deeply  on  the 
questions  which  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
various  writiogs  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  heretics  raised. 
He  pondered  on  all  he  read  that  he  might  gain  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  truth.  But  it  was  in  the  Scriptures  that 
he  found  his  greatest  delight.  He  believed  them  to  contain 
the  reve'ation  of  God's  wisdom  to  men.  He  quotes  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  except  Ruth  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  amongst  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  he  evidently  included  the  Book  of  Tobias,  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  He  is  equally 
full  in  his  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  for  he 


quotes  from  all  the  books  except  the  epistle  to  Philemon, 
the  second  epistle  of  St  Peter,  and  the  epistle  of  St  James, 
and  he  quotes  from  the  pastor  of-  Hermas,  and  the  epistles 
of  Clemens  Romanus  and  of  Barnabas,  as  inspired.  Hs 
appeals  also  to  many  of  the  lost  Gospels,  such  as  those  of 
the  Hebrews,  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  Matthias. 

Notwithstanding  this  adequate  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
the  modern  theologian  is  disappointed  to  find  very  little  of 
what  he  deems  characteristically  Christian.  In  fact  Clement 
regarded  Christianity  as  a  philosophy.  The  ancient  philo- 
sophers sought  through  their  philosophy  to  attain  to  a 
nobler  and  holier  life,  and  this  also  was  the  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  difference  between  the  two,  in  Clement'." 
judgment,  was  that  the  Greek  philosophers  had  onl^ 
glimpses  of  the  truth,  that  they  attained  only  to  fragmeuta 
of  the  truth,  while  Christianity  revealed  in  Christ  the 
absolute  and  perfect  truth.  All  the  stages  of  the  world's 
history  were  therefore  preparations  leading  up  to  this  full 
revelation,  and  God's  care  was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews 
alone.  The  worship  of  ths  heavenly  bodies,  for  instance, 
was  given  to  man  at  an  early  stage  that  he  might  rise  from 
a  contemplation  of  these  sublime  objects  to  the  worship  of 
the  Creator.  Qrfeek  philosophy  in  particular  was  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Greeks  for  Christ.  It  was  the  schoolmaster 
or  paedagogUe  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  Plato  was  Moses 
atticizing.  Clement  varies-  in  his  statement  how  Plato 
got  his  wisdom  or  his  fragments  of  the  Reason.  Sometimes 
he-  thinks  that  they  came  direct  from  God,  like  all  good 
things,  but  he  is  also  fond  of  maintaining  that  many  of 
Plato's  best  thoughts  were  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
prophets  ;  and  he  makes  the  same  statement  in  regard  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  other  philosophers.  But  however  this 
may  be,  Christ  was  the  end  to  which  all  that  was  true  in 
philosophies  pointed.  Christ  himself  was  the  Logos,  the 
Reason.  God  the  Father  was  ineffable.  The  Son  alous 
can  manifest  Him  fully.  He  is  the  Reason  that  piervadia 
the  universe,  that  brings  out  all  goodness,  that  guides  aH 
good  men.  It  was  through  possessing  somewhat  of  this 
Reason,  that  the  philosophers  attained  to  any  truth  and 
goodness  ;  but  in  Christians  He  dwells  more  fully  and 
guides  them  through  all  the  perplexities  of  life.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  doctrine  in  regard  to  Christ  may  be  miscon- 
strued. If  Jesus  were  the  Reason,  thus  visible  in  all  good- 
ness, how  could  there  be  a  real  difference  between  Him  and 
the  Father,  or  how  could  He  really  become  incarnate  t 
Photius,  probably  on  a  careless  reading  of  Clement,  argued 
that  he  could  not  have  believed  in  a  real  incarnation.  But 
the  words  of  Clement  are  quite  precise  and  their  meaning 
indisputable.  He  believed  in  a  personal  God  different  from 
the  universe.  He  believed  in  a  personal  Son  of  God  who 
was  the  Reason  and  Wisdom  of  God  ;  and  he  believed  that 
this  Son  of  God  really  became  incarnate.  The  object  of 
His  incarnation  and  death  was  to  free  man  from  his  sins, 
to  lead  him  into  the  path  of  wisdom,  and  thus  in  the  end 
elevate  him  to  the  position  of  a  god.  But  man's  salvation 
was  to  be  gradual  It  began  with  faith,  passed  from  that 
to  love,  and  ended  in  full  and  complete  knowledge. 
There  could  be  no  fait^  without  knowledge.  But  the 
knowledge  is  imperfect,  and  the  Christian  was  to  do  many 
things  in  simple  obedience  without  knowing  the  reason. 
But  he  has  to  move  upwards  continually  until  he  at  length 
does  nothing  that  is  evil  aiid  he  knows  fully  the  reason 
and  object  of  what  he  does.  He  thus  becomes  the  true 
Gnostic,  but  he  can  become  the  true  Gnostic  only  by  con- 
templation and  by  the  practice  of  what  is  right  He  has 
to  free  himself  from  the  power  of  passion.  He  has  to  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  pleasure.  He  must  prefer  goodness  in 
the  midst  of  torture  to  evil  with  unlimited  pleasure.  He 
has  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  body,  keeping  it  under 
strict  control,  and  with  the  eye  of  the  soul  undiinmed  by 
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6or]>oreal  wants  auJ  impulses,  contemplate  GoJ  the  euiireine 
good,  and  live  a  life  according  to  reason.  In  other  words, 
ke  mu3t  stnve  after  likeness  to  God  as  Ho  reveals  himself 
ID  his  Reason  or  in  Christ  Clement  thuj  looks  entirely 
at  the  enlightened  moral  elevation  to  which  Christianity 
raises  man.  He  believed  that  Christ  instructed  men  before 
He  came  into  the  world,  and  he  therefore  viewed  heathenism 
with  kindly  eye.  Ho  was  also  favourable  to  the  pui-suit  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge.  All  enlightenment  tended  to  lead 
up  to  the  truths  of  Chiiatianity,  and  hence  knowledge  of 
every  kind  not  evil  was  its  handmaid.  Clement  had  at 
the  same  time  a  strong  belief  in  evolution  or  development. 
The  world  went  through  various  stages  in  preparation  for 
Christianity.  The  man  goes  through  various  stages  before 
Le  can  reach  Christian  perfection.  And  Clement  conceived 
that  this  development  took  place  not  merely  in  this  life, 
but  in  the  future  through  successive  grades.  The  Jew  and 
the  heathen  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  in  the  world 
below  by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  Christians  will  have 
to  pass  through  processes  of  purification  and  trial  after 
death  before  they  reach  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect 
bliss. 

The  beliefs  of  Clement  have  caused  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  among  modern  scholars.  He  sought  the  truth 
from  whatever  quarter  ho  could  get  it,  believing  that  all 
that  is  good  comes  from  God,  wherever  it  be  found.  He 
belongs,  therefore,  to  no  school  of  philosophers.  Some 
have  insbted  that  he  was  an  eclectic.  Daehne  has  tried  to 
show  that  he  was  Neo-Platonic,  and  Reinkens  has  main- 
tained that  he  was  essentially  Aristotelian.  His  mode  of 
viewing  Christianity  does  not  fit  into  any  classification.  It 
ia  the  result  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  of  his  wide  cul- 
ture and  the  simplicity  and  noble  purity  of  his  character. 

It  ia  needless  to  say  that  his  books  well  deserve  study ; 
but  the  study  is  not  smoothed  by  beauty  of  style.  Clement 
despised  ornament.  He  wished  to  avoid  everything  that 
might  seem  to  deceive.  He  thought  also  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  throw  pearls  before  swine,  apd  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  this  by  digressions  and  difficulties 
which  only  the  earnest  student  would  encounter.  He  is 
singularly  simple  in  his  character.  In  discussing  marriage 
he  refuses  to  use  any  but  the  plainest  language.  A 
euphemism  is  with  him  a  falsehood.  But  he  is  temperate 
in  his  opinions ;  and  the  practical  advices  in  the  second  and 
third  books  of  the  Padagoguf  are  remarkably  sound  and 
moderate.  He  is  not  always  very  critical,  and  he  is 
passionately  fond  of  oUegoricnl  interpretation  ;  but  these 
were  the  faults  of  his  ago. 

All  early  writers  speak  of  Clement  in  the  highest  terms 
of  laudation,  and  he  certainly  onght  to  have  been  a  saint 
in  any  Church  that  reveres  saints.  But  Clement  is  not  a 
eaint  in  the  Roman  Church.  He  was  a  saint  up  till  the 
time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  read  Photius  ou  Clement, 
believed  him,  and  struck  the  Alexandrian's  name  out  of  the 
calendar.  The  Pope  was  unquestionably  wrong ;  and 
many  Roman  Catholic  writers,  though  they  yield  a  practical 
obedience,  have  adduced  good  reason  why  the  decision  of 
the  Pope  should  be  reversed  (Cognat,  p.  4S I ). 

The  edititms  of  Clement's  works  are  liy  (1)  Tctnis  Victorius, 
J650;  (2)  Sjlburg,  1692;  (3)  Heinsim,  Iflia  ;  (<)  Kroiito  Diicain^ 
1829,  1041,  1688  ;  (5)  Pottir,  London,  1715  (this  was  by  far  thi> 
best  edition,  and  has  fornn'<i  tho  basis  of  eubseiiuent  editions  ;  it 
was  roprintod  at  Venice,  1767,  and  m  Qallaudrs  BMiothiea,  in 
Obertliur,  and  in  Migne'a  Cvrsua  PalroUxfia  Grircir) ;  (6)  Klotz, 
LeijMic,  1831  ;  (7)  W.  Dindorf,  Oxford,  1869.  Tlicro  arc  scparute 
editions  of  Quis  rfitia  taltxtur  by  GbiiUr,  Combefiaius,  Fell,  Ittig, 
Segaar,  and  Lindner. 

The  writings  that  discuss  Clement  are  very  nnmeroua.  Kotice 
is  takin  of  him  by  ecclesiastical  liistorians,  «nd  by  the  histoiians of 
Christian  literature.'among  whom  Lumper,  Psrmanedcr,  and  Konto- 
goiies  deserre  special  mention.  There  are  monographs  on  Clement 
and  his  doctrine  by  J.  and  F    Triblwchovius,   Bielcke,  Guerike, 


Hofstc-de  de  Groot,  Daehne,  Lentzen,  Reinkms,  Renter,  Laemmer, 
Dui>eiron,  Cognat,  Liiisius,  MuUer,  and  Freppel,  by  Hiss  Com- 
waJUs  in  her  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjtcis,  No.  vii.,  and  by  Bishop 
Kaye.  Clement's  works  have  been  translated  in  Clark'*  Ante-Nicens 
Christian  Library,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson.  (J.'D.) 

CLEMENT,  tho  name  borne  by  fourteen  Popes. 

Clement  I.  (Clemens  Romanus).  See.  Apostouo" 
Fathees,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

Clement  II.  (Suidger,  a  Saxon,  bishop  of  Bamberg)  waa 
chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy  upon  the  abdication 
of  Gregory  VI.  {December  1016).  His  shert  pontificate 
was  only  signalized  by  the  convocation  of  a  councU  in 
which  decrees  were  enacted  against  simony.  He  died  in 
October  1047,  and  was  interred  at  Bamberg. 

Clement  III.  (Paulino  Scolari,  bishop  of  Praeneste)  was 
elected  Pope  in  December  1187,  and  died  in  March  1191. 
He  succeeded  shortly  after  his  accession  in  allaj-ing  the 
discords  which  had  prevailed  for  half  a  century  between 
the  Popes  and  the  citizens  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  latter  were  allowed  to  elect  their 
magistrates,  while  the  nomination  of  the  governor  of  tha 
city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  He  incited 
Henry  II.  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  to  undertake 
the  third  crusade,  and  introduced  several  minor  reforms  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  _ 

Clement  IV.  (Gui  Foulques,  archbishop  of  Narbonne) 
was  elected  Pope  in  February  1265.  Before  tatiug  orders 
he  had  been  successively  a  soldier  apd  a  lawyer,  and  in  the 
latter  capacity  had  acted  as  secretary  to  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
to  whose  influence  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  elevation. 
At  this  time  the  Holy  See  was  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
ilanfred,  the  usurper  of  Naples  ;  and  Clemeut,  whose  elec- 
tion had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  was  compelled  to  repair 
to  Italy  iu  disguise.  He  immediately  took  steps  to  ally 
himself  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  French  pretender  to  the 
Neapolitan  throue,  who  marched  into  Naples,  and  having 
defeated  and  slain  Manfred  iu  the  great  battle  of  Benevento, 
established  himself  firmly  iu  the  kingdom.  Clement  ia 
said  to  have  disapproved  of  the  cruelties  committed  by 
Charles,  and  there  seems  no  foundation  for  the  charge  of 
his  having  advised  the  latter  to  execute  the  unfortunate 
Couradin,  the  la.st  of  the  church's  hereditary  antagonists 
of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufeu  His  private  character 
was  unexcepkionable,  and  he  is  especially  commended  for 
his  indisposition  to  promote  and  enrich  his  own  relatives. 
He  also  did  himself  great  honour  by  his  encouragement 
and  protection  of  Roger  Bacon.  He  died  iu  November 
1268,  and  was  buried  at  Viterbo,  where  he  had  resided 
throughout  his  pontificate. 

Clement  V.  (Bertrand  de  Goth,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux) 
is  memorable  in  history  for  his  suppression  of  the  order  of 
tho  Templars,  and  as  the  Pope  who  removed  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  see  to  Avignon.  He  was  elected  in  June 
1305,  after  a  year's  interregnum  occasioned  by  the  disputes 
between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  who  were  nearly 
equally  balanced  in  the  conclave.  According  to  Villani  he 
had  bound  himself  to  subserviency  towards  the  French 
monarch  by  a  formal  agreement  previous  to  his  elevation  ; 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  conducted 
himself  throughout  his  pontificate  as  tho  mere  tool  of  that 
monarch.  His  first  act  was  to  create  nine  French  cardinals. 
The  reitioval  of  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  (lo08)  • 
might  seem  palliated  by  the  factious  and  tumultuary  con- 
dition of  Rome  at  tho  period,  but  it  proved  the  precursor  of 
a  long  "  Babylonish  captivity,"  in  Petrarch's  phrase,  and 
marks  the  point  from  which  the  decay  of  the  strictly 
Catholic  conception  of  the  Pope  as  universal  bishop  is  tn 
be  dated.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Templare  ia  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  historical  problems,  the  discussion 
of  which  belongs,  however,  to  the  history  of  the  order. 
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Clement  may  have  acted  conscientiously  in  nis  suppression 
of  an  order  which  had  hereto/ore  been  regarded  as  a  main 
bulwark  of  Christianity,  bat  there^can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  principal  motive  was  complaisance  towards  the  king  of 
France,  or  that  the  latter  was  mainly  actuated  by  jealousy 
and  cupidity.  Clement's  pontificate  was  also  disastrous 
for  Italy,  The  Emperor  Henry  VIL  entered  the  country, 
established  the  Visconti  in  Milan,  and  was  crowned  by 
Clement's  legates  in  Rome,  but  was  unable  to  maintain 
himself  there,  and  died  suddenly,  leaving  great  part  of  Italy 
in  a  condition  of  complete  anarchy.  The  dissensions  of 
the  Roman  barons  reached  their  height,  and  the  Lateran 
palace  was  destroyed  in  a  conflagration.  Other  remarkable 
incidents  of  Clement's  reign  are  his  sanguinary  ropres- 
siou  of  the  heresy  of  Fra  Dolcino  in  Lombardy  and  his 
promulgation  of  the  Clementine  Constitutions  in  1313.  He 
died,  leaving  an  inauspicious  character  for  nepotism,  ■ 
avarice,  and  cunning,  in  April  1314.  He  was  the  first 
Pope  who  assumed  the  triple  crowa 

Clement  VI.  (Pierre  Roger,  archbishop  of  Rouen),  the 
fourth  of  the  Avignon  popes,  was  elected  in  May  1342. 
Like  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  was  devoted  to 
France,  and  he  further  evinced  his  French  sympathies 
by  refusing  a  solemn  invitation  to  return  to  Rome,  and  by 
purchasing  the  sovereignty  of  Avignon  from  Joanna, 
ijueen  of  Naples,  for  80,000  crowns.  The  money  was 
never  paid,  but  Clemant  may  have  deemed  that  he  gave 
the  qneen  a  full  equivalent  by  absolving  her  from  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  Tie  other  chief  incidents  of  his 
pontificate  were  his  disputes  with  Edward  III.  of  England 
on  account  of  the  tatter's  encroachments  on  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  his  excommunication  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  his  negotiations  for  reunion  ■with  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  the  commencement  of  Rienzi's  agitation  at 
Rome.  He  died  in  December  1352,  leaving  the  reputation 
of  "  s  fine  gentleman,  a  prince  munificent  to  profu.^ion,  a 
patron  of  the  arts  and  learning,  but  no  saint"  (Gregor- 
ovius  ;  see  also  Gibbon,  chap.  -66). 

Clestent  VII.  (Giulio  de'  iledici),  the  most  unfortunate 
of  the  Popes,  was  the  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  assassinated 
in  thfe  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  and  consequently  nephew  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  cousin  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Upon 
the  latter's  accession  to  the  Papacy,  Giulio  became  his 
principal  minister  and  confidant,  especially  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Medici  interest  at  Florence.  At  Leo's  death. 
Cardinal  ^ledici,  though  unable  to  gain  the  Pajiacy  for 
himself  or  his  ally  Famese,  took  a  leading  part  in 
determining  the  unexpected  election  of  Adrian  V.,  to 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  next  conclave  (November 
1523).  He  brought  to  the  Papal  throne  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  political  abflity,  and  possessed  in  fact  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  wily  diplomatist,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  required  a  man  of  far  dififerent  mould. 
His  worldliness  and  lack  of  insight  into  the  tendencies  of 
his  age  disqualified  him  from  comprehending  the  great 
religious  movement  which  then  convulsed  the  church ; 
while  his  timidity  and  indecision  no  less  disabled  him  from 
following  a  consistent  policy  in  secular  affairs.  At  first 
attached  to  the  imperial  interest,  he  was  terrified  by  the 
overwhelming  success  of  the  emperor  in  the  battle  of  Pavia 
intojoining  the  other  Italian  princes  in  a  league  with  France. 
This  policy  in  itself  was  sound  and  patriotic,  but  Clement's 
zeal  soon  cooled ;  by  his  want  of  foresight  and  unseasonable 
economy  he  kid  himself  open  to  an  attack  from  the  turbu- 
lent Roman  barons  which  obliged  him  to  invoke  the  media- 
tion of  the  emperor.  When  this  danger  seemed  over  he 
veered  back  to  his  former  engagements,  and  ended  by 
drawing  down  upon  himself  the  host  of  the  imperialist 
tieneral,  the  Constable  Bourbon,  who,  compelled  to  satisfy 
his    clatnorons    mercenarip"    by    pillage,     embraced    the 


opportunity  of  leading  them  against  Rome.  The  city  was 
assaulted  and  sacked  on  May  5,  1527,  and  Clement,  who 
had  displayed  no  more  resolution  in  his  military  than  in  his 
political  conduct,  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender 
himself  together  with  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge.  After  six  months'  captivity  he  was  released 
upon  very  onerous  conditions,  and  for  some  years  subse- 
quently followed  a  policy  of  subserviency  to  the  emperor, 
endeavouring  on  the  one  hand  to  induce  him  to  act  with 
severity  against  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  on  the 
other  to  elude  his  demands  for  a  general  council.  One 
momentous  consequence  of  this  dependence  on  Charles  V. 
was  the  breach  with  England  occasioned  by  Clement's 
refusal,  justifiable  in  point  of  principle,  but  dictated, by  no 
higher  motive  than  his  fear  of  offending  the  emperor,  to 
sanction  Henry  VIII. 'a  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Clement  once  more  gave 
indications  of  a  leaning  towards  a  French  alliance,  which 
was  prevented  by  his  death  in  September  1534.  As  a  man 
lie  possessed  few  virtues  and  few  vices ;  as  a  pontiff  he  did 
nothing  to  disgrace  the  church  and  nothing  to  restore  its 
lustre  ;  his  adroitness  and  dexterity  as  a  statesman  were 
counteracted  by  his  suspicion  and  irresolution  ;  hiu 
administration  affords  a  proof  that  at  eventful  ciises  of  the 
world's  history  mediocrity  of  character  is  more  disastrous 
than  mediocrity  of  talent. 

Clement  VIII.  (IppoUto  Aldobrandini)  was  elected  in 
January  1592.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  reconciliation  to  the  church  of  Henry  IV.  of  Franco 
after  long  negotiations  carried  on  with  great  dexterity  b^ 
Cardinal  D'Ossat.  Europe  is  principally  indebted  to  this 
Pope  for  the  peace  of  Vervins  (1598),  which  put  an  end  to 
the  long  contest  between  France  and  Spaia  Clement  also 
annexed  Ferrara  to  the  States  of  the  Church  upon  tea 
failure  of  the  line  of  Este,  the  last  addition  of  importance  to 
the  Pope's  temporal  dominions.  The  execution  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  February  17,  1600,  is  a  blot  upon  an  otherwise 
exemplary  pontificate.  Clement  was  an  able  ruler  and  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  general  object  of  whose  policy  was 
to  free  the  Papacy  from  its  undue  dependence  upon  Spain. 
The  conferences  to  determine  the  questions  of  grace  and 
free  wLU,  controverted  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
were  commenced  under  him,  but  he  wisely  abstained  from 
pronouncing  a  decision.  He  died  in  March  1 605,-  leaving 
a  higli  character  for  prudence,  munificence,  and  capacity  for 
business.  His  reign  is  especially  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  beauty  of  hia  medals. 

Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi)  was  elected  Pope  in 
June  1667  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  under  his  short 
administration  beyond  the  temporary  adjustment  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Roman' see  and  those  prelates  of  the 
Gallican  church  who  had  refused  to  join  in  condemning  the 
writings  of  Jansenins.     He  died  in  December  1-669. 

Clement  X.  (Emilio  Altieri;  was  elected  in  April  1 670, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  years  and  infirmities  led  kim  to 
devolve  the  charge  of  the  government  upon  his  nephew. 
Cardinal  Altieri,  whose  interference  with  the  privileges  of 
ambassadors  occasioned  disputes  in  which  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  yield.  Little  else  of  importance  occurred  during 
his  reign,  which  terminated  in  July  1676. 

Clement  XI.  (Giovanni  Francesco  Albani)  was  elevated 
to  the  pontificate  in  November  1700,  and  died  in  March 
1721.  The  most  memorable  transaction  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  publication  in  1713  of  the  bull  Unic/enilvs, 
which  so  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Gallican  church. 
By  this  famous  document  101  propositions  extracted  from 
the  works  of  Quesnel  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  as 
identical  with  propositions  already  condemned  in  the 
writings  of  Jansenins.  The  resistance  of  many  French 
ecclesiastics  and  the  refusal  of  the  French  parliaments  to 
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register  the  bull  led  to  controrcrsiee  extending  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  century.  Vnother  important 
decision-  of  this  Pope's  was  that  by  which  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  forbidden  to  take  a  part  in  idolatrous 
worship,  and  to  accommodate  Christian  language  to  pagan 
ideas  under  plei  of  conciliating  the  heathen-  The  political 
troubles  of  the  time  greatly  embarrassed  Clement's  relations 
with  the  leading  Catholic  powers,  and  the  moral  prestige  of 
the  Holy  See  suffered  much  from  his  compulsory  recognition 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  as  king  of  Spain. 
His  private  character  was  irreproachable  ;  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  patron  of  letters  and  science. 

Clement  XIl.  (Lorenzo  Corsini)  was  Pope  from  July 
1730  to  February  1740.  His  first  act  was  the  trial  and 
:ondemnation  of  Cardinal  Coscia,  guilty  of  malversation 
under  his  predecessor.  Nothing  else  of  importance  occurred 
iinder  his  administration,  during  Iho  greater  part  of  which, 
according  to  some  historians,  ho  was  aiHicted  with  blindness. 
He  was  the  first  pontiff  who  condemned  the  Freemasons. 

Oleme.vt  Xni.  (Carlo  Rezzonico,  bishop  of  Padua)  was 
elected  in  July  1758.  Notwithstanding  the'  meekness  and 
affability  of  his  character,  his  pontificate  was  disturbed  by 
perpetual  contentions  respecting  the  investiture  of  Parma, 
nhd'  subsequently  by  the  demands  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portngal  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  Clement 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  order*in  an  apostolical 
brief  issued  in  1765.  The  pressure  put  upou  him  J)y  the 
Catholic  powers,  however,  was  so  strong  that  he  seemed 
about  to  give  way,  when,  having  convoked  a  consistory  to 
receive  hLs.  decision,  he  died  suddenly,  February  j,  1769, 
not  without  "suspicion  of  poison. 

CLEME^fT  XIV.  (Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio  Ganganelli), 
the  best  and  most  calumniated  of  the  popes,  was  born  in 
1705,  and  was  originally  a  Franciscan  mouk.  Having 
acquired  8  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  he  became  the 
friend  and-  confidant  of  Pope  "Benedict  XIV.,  and  was 
created  -a  cardinal  by,  his  successor.  He  was  elected  Pope 
on  May  19,  1769,  after  a  conclave  extremely  agitated  by 
the  intrigues  and  pretensions  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
who  were  resolved  to  exclude  every  candidate  favourable 
to  the  Jesuits.  Thciner  has  satisfactorily  vindicated 
Qangaaelli  from  the  charge  of  having  given  a  formal 
pledge  on  this  subject.  Ho  may  probably  have  leant  to 
the  views  of  the  Catholic  powers,  but  if  so  his  motive  was 
widely  different  from  the  subservience  which  had  induced 
his  predecessor  Clement  V.  to  gratify  Philip. the  Fair  by 
the  suppression  of  the  Templara  The  breach  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  authorities  had  become  threaten- 
ing, and  the  guiding  principle  of  Clement's  policy  was 
undoubtedly  the  reconciliation  of  tho  European  sovereigns, 
whose  alienation  threatened  to  produce  the  results  which 
we  have  seen  accompli.shed  in  our  own  times.  By  yielding 
the  Papal  pretensions  to  Parma,  ho  obtained  the  restitution 
of  Avignon  and  Benevento,  and  in  general  he  fiucceeded  in 
placing  the  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
authorities  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Whether  from  .scruple 
or  policy  he  proceeded  with  great  circumspection  in  tho 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  the  decree  to  this  effect  not 
being  iramed  until  November  1772,  and  not  signed  until 
July  in  the  following  year.  This  memorable  mea.suro,  which 
takes  rank  in  history  as  the  most  remarkable,  purhaps  the 
only  really  substantial,  concession  over  made  by  a  Pope  to 
the  spirit  of  his  ago,  has  covered  Clement's  -memory  with 
obloquy  in  his  own  communion.  There  cannot  bo  any 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  tho 
ynly  question  is  whether  ho  acted  from  a  conviction  of  the 
pernicious  character  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  merely  from 
a  sense  of  expediency.'  In  either  case  his  action  was 
abundantly  justified,  and  to- allege- that  though  beneficial 
to  the  world  it  was  detrimental  to  the  church  is  merely  to 


insist  that  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  are  not  the  interests 
of  mankind.  His  work  was  hardly  accomplished  ere 
Cle(nent,  whose  natural  constitution  was  exceedingly 
vigorous,  fell  into  a  languishing  sickness,  generally  and 
plausibly  attributed  to  poison.  No  conclusive  evidence 
of  this,  however,  has  been  produced ;  and  it  is  but  just  to 
remark  that  poison  would  more  probably  have  been 
administered  before  the  obnoxious  measure  had  been  taken 
than  wheti  It  was  already'  beyond  recall  Clement  expired 
on  September  22,  1774,  execrated  by  the  Ultramontane 
party,  but  regretted  -by  his  subjects  for  his  excellent 
temporal  administration.  No  Pope  has  better  merited 
the  title  of  a  virtuous  man,  or  has  given  a  more  perfect 
example  of  integrity,  unselfishness,  and  aversion  to 
nepotism.  Notwithstanding  his  monastic  education,  he 
approved  himself  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  an  amateur  of 
physical  science,  and  an  accomplished  inan  of  the  world,, 
As  Leo  X.  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  Papacy, 
might  have  been  reconciled  with  the  Renaissance  had  the 
Reformation  lever  taken  place,  so  Ganganelli  exemplifies 
the  type  of  Pope  which  the  modern  world  might  have 
learned  to  accept  if  the  movement  towards  free  thought 
could,  as  Voltaire  wished,  have  been  confined  to  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect.  In  both  cases  the  requisite 
coudition  was  unattainable  ;  neither  in  the  16th  nor  in  thQ 
18th  century  has  it  been  practicable  to  set  bounds  to  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  otherwise  than  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
Ganganelli's  successors  have  been  driven  into  assuming  & 
position  analogousto  that  of  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.  in  the 
age  of  the  Reformation.  The  estrangement  between  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual  authority  which  Ganganelli  strove 
to  avert  is  now  irreparable,  and  his  pontificate  remains  an 
exceptional  episode  in  .the  general  history  of  the  Papacy, 
and  a  proof  how  little  tho  logical  sequence  of  events  can 
be  modified  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  an  -  indrvidual. 
The  history  of  Clement's  administration  has  been  written 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  violent  detraction  by  Cretineau- 
Joly,  and  perhaps  too  unreservedly  in  tlie  opposite  spirit 
by  Father  Theiner,  the  custodian  of  the  archives  of  the 
Vatican.  Theiner  calls  attention  to  the  disappearance  of 
many  documents  which  have  apparently  been  abstracted 
by  Clement's  enemies.  Ganganelli's  familiar  correspondence 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  and  is  much  admired  for  its 
elegance  and  nrbartity.  (r.  g.) 

CLEMENT,  Francois  (1714-17?3),  a  French  historian, 
was  born  at  BriSzd,  near  .Dijon,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Dijon.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  the  society  of  the  Benedictines  at  Saint  Manr,  and 
worked  with,  such  intense  application  that  at'  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  protracted  rest.  He 
now  resided  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  the  11th  and  12th 
vols,  of  the  Jfi'gtoire  litleraire  de  la  Franc*.  Oldment  also 
revised  the  Art  de  ririfier  U$  dales  (1783-92).  The  king 
appointed  him  on  the  committee  which  was  engaged  in 
publishing  maps,  acts,  and  other  documents  connected  with 
French  hi-story,  and  the  Academy  of  Subscriptions- chose 
him  as  a  member.  He  was  engaged  in  preparing  another 
edition  of  the  Art  de  virijhf  Us  dates,  which  was  to  include 
the  period  before  the  Christian  era,  when  he  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy  at  the  oje  of  sixty-nine.  (The  work  was 
afterwards  brought  down  from  1770  to  1837  by  De 
Oourcellea  and  D'Urban.) 

CLEMENTI,  Muzio  (1752-1832),  an  Italian  pianist 
and  composer,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1752.  His  father,  a 
jeweller,  encouraged  his  son's  musical  talent,  which  was 
evinced  at  a  very  early  age.  Burouj  and  Cordicelli  were 
his  first  masters,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  dementi's  theoretical 
and  practical  studies  had'  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  able  to  compete  successfully  for  tho  position  of 
organist  at  a  church.    He  continued  his  contrapuntal  studies 
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under  Carpini,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wrote  a  mass 
whrch  was  performed  in  public  and  excited  universal  admira- 
tion.    About  this  time  Beckford,  the  author  of  Vathti;  per- 
suaded dementi  to  follow  him  ta England,  where  the  young 
composer  lived  in  retirement  at  one  of  the  country  seats  of 
his  protector  in  Dorsetshire  up  to  1770.     In  that  year  he 
first  appeared  in  London,  where  his  success  both  as  a  com- 
]io8er  and  pianist  was  rapid  and  brilliant     In  1777  he  was 
for  some  time  employed  as  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  left  London  for  Paris.    Here  also  his 
concerts  -were  crowded  by  enthusiastic  -audiences,  and  the 
tame  success  accompanied  Clementi  on  an  artbtic  tour  to 
Southern  Germany- and  Austria  which  he  iiudcrtook'  about 
1 780.     At  Vienna  he  was  received  with  high  honour  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  it(  whose  presence  he  met  Mozaft, 
and  sustained   a  kind  of  mi^sical  duel  with  him.      His 
technical  skill  proved  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of 
Jiis  great  rival,  who  on  the  other  hand  infinitely  surpassed 
hira  by  the  passionate  beauty  of   his  rendering.      Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  witnesses  of 
this  remarkable  meeting,  and  it  is  confirmed  tosome.extent 
by  the  two  musicians  themselves.     Apropos  of  the  connec- 
tion of  these  great  men  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  finest  of  Clementi'^  sonatas,  that  in  B  flat,  shows  an 
exactly  identical  opening  theme  with  Mozart'.'  overture  to 
the  Flauto  Magico,  also  that  at  the  concert  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  incomE\emorationof  dementi's  death; 
the  German  composer's 7f^<»rtfar<  was  the  chief  item  o{  the 
programme.     Soon  after  his  meeting  with  Mozart,  dementi 
returned  to  London,  where  he  continued  for  the  next  twelve 
years  his  lucrative  occupations  of  fashionable  teacher  and 
performer  at  the  concerts  of  the  aristocracy.     He  also  started 
a   pianoforte    manufacturing    firm    of   his   own,    and   the 
commercial'  shrewdnaes  characteristic  of  hia  natiop  greatly 
contributed  to  the  lasting  success  of  the  business.     Amongst 
his   pupils    on  the  pianoforte  during  this  peiriod  may  be 
mentioned  John   Field)    the   composer  of  the  celebrated 
Jiocturnts.     In  his  company  dementi  paid,  in   1804,    a 
prolonged  visit  to  the  large  cities  oi  the  Continent,  including 
Paris,  Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  and  Berlin.     At  the  Prussian 
capital   he    made   a   prolonged   qtay,   and   there .  counted 
Meyerbeer  among  his  pupils.     He  also  revisited  his  own 
country  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty  years.     In 
1810  dementi  returned  to  London,  but  refused  to  play 
ftgaiD   in    public,    devoting   the   remainder   of  his  life  to 
composition.     Several   symphonies  belong   to   this   time, 
aud   were   played    with    much   success   at    contemporary 
concerts,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  published. 
Ilia  intellectual  and  musical  faculties  remained  unimpaired 
up  to  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Evesham,  Worcester- 
shire,  March   9,    1832.     dementi   has.  been   called   the 
"  father  of  pianoforte  playing,"  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  modem  style  of  execution  owes  a  great  deal  to 
his  teaching  and  example.     His  technique  is  described  as 
all   biit   unequalled   at   his   time,    and  remarkable    even 
according  to  our  present  advanced  notions.     Moscheles,  a 
pianiet  of  a  very  different  school,  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  the  effect  produced  by  dementi's  playing.     At  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honour  in  1828  the  composer  was  induced 
lo  play  once  more  to  a  larger  audienpe.     "  Smart,  Cramer 
(another  of  dementi's  pupils),  and  I,"  Moscheles  writes  in 
his   diary,    "  conducted  him   to  the  piano.     Every  one's 
expectation  is  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch,   for  dementi 
has  not  been  heard  for  years.     He  improvises  on  a  theme 
of  Handel  and  carries  us  all  away  to  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
His  eyes  shine  with  the  fire  of  youth,  those  of  his  hearers 

grow  humid dementi's  playing   in  his  youth  was 

marked  by  a  most  beautiful  legato,  a  supple  touch  in  lively 
passages,  and  a  most  unfailing  technique.  The  remains  of 
these  qualities  could  still  be  discovered  and  admired,  but 


the  most  charming  things  were  the  turns  oi  his  improvisa- 
tion full  of  youthful  genius."  Amongst  his  compositions 
the  most  remarkable  are  60  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  and 
the  great  collection  of  Etudet  called  Gradut  ad  FarnaMvm. 
As  a  work  of  instruction  combining  absolute  artistic  beauty 
with  the  highest  usefulness  foj  the  purposes  of  teaching 
and  self-practice  the  Gradut  remains  uflrivalled. 

CLEOBULUS,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  son  ol 
Evagoraa,  and  a  nt^tive  of  Lindus,  which  town  he  ruled, 
tliougl}  whellier  aa  monarch  or  as  head  of  a  republic  is 
uncertain.  He  was  distingui.shed  for  his  strength  and  his 
handsome  person,  for  the  wisdom  of  his  sayings,  the 
acuteness  of  his  riddles,  and  the  beauty  of  his  lyric  poetry. 
Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  a  letter  in  which  Cleobulus  invitee 
Solon  to  take  refuge  with  him  against  Pisistratus  ;  and 
this  would  imply  that  he  was  alive  in  560  B.p.  He  is  said 
to  have  held  advanced  views  aa  to  female  education,  and 
he  was  the  father  of  the  Wise  Cleobuline,  whose  riddles 
were  not  less  famous  than  his  own. 

CLEOMENES  (KAco/iot;?),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Sparta,  the  16th,  25th,  and  31st  of  the  Agid  line.  The 
second  of  these  does  not  call  for  particuls^^'  notice. 

Cleomenes  L  succeeded  as  one  of  the  two.  joint  kings 
about  519  ac  He  led  a  Spartan  force  to  Athena  in  510 
to  aid  the  Alcmaeonids  and  their  followers  in  the  expulaioi 
of  Hippias.  He  was  called  in  subsequently  to  support  thu 
-Qligarohical  party  there,  headed  by  Isagoras,  agaiqst  the 
party  of  Clisthenes.  He  forcibly  expelled  from  the  city, 
on  a  technical  charge  of  pollution,  no  less  than  7000 
families,  and  ,  established  an  entirely  new  constitution, 
transferring  the  government  from  the  old  senate  to  300  of 
the  oligarchical  party.  Eventually,  however,  he  and  his 
small  force  were  blockaded  by  their '  opponents  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  forced  to  capitulate  and  to  quit  the  city. 
On  his  return  home  he  at  once  i-aised  a  force  of  Spart^uj 
and  allies  in  order  to  avenge  his  failure,  and  to  establish  a 
despotism  at  Athens  in  the  person  of  Isagoras.  But  when 
the  expedition  had  reached  Eleusis  on  its  march,  not  only 
some  of  the  subject-allies  but  also  his  brother-king  Dem  aratus 
(of  the  Proclid  junior  branch)  refused  to  prcpeed.  further^ 
and  he  had  to'return  without  effecting  his.  object.  TiVten 
the  Ionian  colonies  revolted  from  Persia,  in  500,  theif 
leader  Aristagoras  came  to  seek  aid  '  from  Sparta, 
deomenes  \y&3  ^^  &^^  inclined  to  entertain  the  tempting 
offers  of  Asiatic  conquest  which  the  Ionian,  in  his  eagerness 
to  secure  the  alliance,  laid  before  him.  But  when 
Arist^oras,  in  reply  to  his  questions,  was  forced  to  confess 
that  Susi,  the  Persian  capital,"  was  bo  less  than  three 
months' jou^'aey  inland  from  the  sea,  the  king  was  startled, 
and  bade  his  visitor  quit  .Sparta  Ijefore  sunset.  The 
Ionian  then  tried  to  bribe  him  ;  and  as  his  offers  mounted 
higher  and  higher,  his  little  daughter  Gorgo,  some  eight  or 
nine  years  old  (afterwards  •  the  wife  of  Leonidas)  said, 
".  Father,  go  away,  or  the  stranger  wiU  corrupt  you." 
Such  at  least  is  the  story  told  by  Herodotus,  though  Grote 
doubts  its  authenticity. 

During  a  local  war  between  Sparta  ^nd  Argosj  Cleomenes 
by  a.  stratagem  defeated  the  Argive.  forces  near  Tiryns. 
Those  who  escaped  from  the  battle  toojk  refuge  in  a 
consecrated  grove,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  order  of 
Cleonienes,  and  no  less  than  6000  men,  the  flower  of  the 
Argive  citizens,  are  said  either  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
battle,  or  to  have  perished  in  the  flames, — a  loss  from 
which  Argos  was  very  .long  in  recovering.  For  some 
reason  he  did  not  pursue  his  victory,  but 'returned  at 
once  to  Sparta,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  his  own 
people.  One  legend  relates  that  the  city  of  Argos  was 
successfully  defended  against  him  by  its  women. 

When  Darius  (491)  sent  heralds  to  demand  the.  sub- 
mission of  all  the  Greeks,  and  the  inhabitants  of  iEgira 
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had  consented  to  give  the  tributary  "  earlh  and  water," 
Cleomenes  proceeded  to  the  island  to  punish  ita  treachery 
to  the  national  cause.  His  fellow-king  Demaratus,  who 
was  always  jealous  of  him,  privately  encouraged  the  jEgine- 
tans  in  their  resistance,  and  the  feud  between  the  two 
became  so  bitter, -that  Cleomenes  brought  up  an  old  charge 
of  °  illegitimacy  against  hia  colleague,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  him  into  exile.  Retributive  fate  very  soon  overtook 
himself;  he  was  convicted  of  having  procured  the  deposi- 
tion of  Demaratus  by  tampering  with  the  priestess  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  and  had  to  retire  for  safety  into  Thessaly, 
and  thence  into  Arcadia.  There  he  endeavoured  to  raise 
war  against  his  countrymen,  who  in  their  alarm  were  weak 
enough  to  recall  him.  His  renewed  reign  was  not  long. 
He  soon  after  showed  symptoms  of  madness,  attacking 
vio)ently  with  his  staff  those  who  came  to  him  for  audience.. 
Some  attributed  this  derangement  to  a  hatit  of  hard  drinking 
which  had  grown  upon  him  ;  others  saw  in  it  the  just 
punishment  of  his  impiety,  both  in  his  intrigues  with  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  in  the  burning  of  the  sacred  grove  at 
Argos  and  the  massacre  of  those  who  had  taken  sanctuary 
there.  At  length  he  had  to  be  placed  in  close  confinement, 
when  he  persuaded  the  slave  who  htd  charge  of  him.  to 
bring  him  a  knife,  with  which  he  deliberately  slashed  him- 
»elf  to  piece?. 

Cleomenes  IIL)  the  last  of  the  Agid  line,  succeeded 
240  B.C., — a  king  of  strong  and  determined  character, 
who  wished  to  restore  at  Sparta  the  old  constitution  and 
discipline  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  destroy  the  Achaean  League. 
He  met  Aristomachus,  the  "  captain  "  of  the  League,  with 
a  force  of  5000  men  against  25,000  at  Palantium,  but 
the  Achsans,  even  with  this  advantage,  declined  the 
engagement.  The  next  year  he  defeated  them  in  a  great 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycseum.  He  found  active 
opponents  at  Sparta  in  the  Ephors,  whose  anomalous 
authority  he  held  to  have  been  gradually  usurped  in 
derogation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  affecting  dangerously 
the  independence  of  the  kings,  and  which  it  was  therefore 
his  great  object  to  "crush.  He  succeeded  in  this  at  last  by 
an  unscrupulous  coup  ditat,  surrounding  the  hall  in  which 
the  Ephors  were  feasting  with  a  body  of  armed  mercenaries, 
and  slaughtering.them  on  the  spot.  He  met  with  no  resist- 
ance from  the  panic-stricken  citizens,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  inaugurate  his  new  constitution,  abolishing  the  Ephorate 
entirely,  restoring  the  old  prerogatives  of  the  kings,  and 
amongst  other  reforms  making  a  re-distribution  of  lands, 
and.  extending  the  franchise. 

He  had  still  to  contend  with  the  Achaean  League  for  the 
supremacy  of  Greece.  In  the  war  whioh  ensued  he  was 
finally  defeated  by  Antigonus  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
become  virtually  the  master  of  the  League,  in  the  battle 
of  Sellasia  (222),  when  the  death-blow  was  given  to  the 
independence  of  Sparta.  Cleomenes  took  refuge  in  Egypt 
with  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  received  him  kindly.  But 
the  succeeding  Ptolemy  neglected  and  even  impriioncd  him. 
He  escaped  and  attempted  to  head  an  insurrection  against 
the  king,  failing  in  which,  he  committed  suicide. 

CLEON  (KAeW),  one  of  those  popular  leaders  who  rose 
to  great  temporary  influence  at  Atheps  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  and  especially  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  Ho 
was  emphatically  a  man. of  the  people,  sprung  from  their 
own  ranks,  his  father  Clesenetus  having  been  a  tanner  or 
leather-dresser.  He  possessed  considetable  ability  and  wns 
a  powerful  public  speaker,  though  coarse  and  violent  in 
mauner  and  language.  At  first  ho  seems  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  large  party  at  Athens  who  "protested  against  the 
policy  of  the  war,  and  on  that  ground  became  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  Pericles.  Bnt  his  views  must  afterwards  have 
changed,  since  we  find  him  repeatedly  urging  active  warlike 
measures  in  opposition  to  the  peace  party  of  which  Nicias 


and  others  were  the  representatives.     He  was  at  the  height 
of  his  political  influence  when    in  427  B.C.    the  revolted 
citizens  of  Mitylene,  after  a  long  siege,  submitted  to  th? 
Athenian  forces,  and  the  question  of  their  punishment  was 
discussed    ip   a   public    assembly.      Cleon    proposed    and 
carried,    though   against   strong    opposition,    the    terrible 
decree  that    all  the   males  who  weie  able    to  bear   arms 
(Grote  estimates  them  at  as  many  as  COOO)  should  be  put 
to  death,  and    the  women   and    cliildreu  sold   for   slaves. 
However,  in  a  second  assembly  held  next  day,  the  decree 
was  rescinded  in  spite  of  Cleon's  remonstrances.     A  vessel 
hastily  despatched  was  barely  in  time  to  stay  its  execution. 
Even  as  it  was,  a  thousand  of  those  who  were  considered 
the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  were  put  to  death.      But  it 
was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Cleou's  future  influence  with  the 
Athenian  commons  that  he  had  not  to  bear  the  odium  of  a 
cruelty  which  they  might  have  bitterly  repeuted.     He  was 
hated  at  all  times  by  the  aristocracy  of  Athens,  and  on  one 
occasion  they  succeeded  in  convicting  him  of  something 
like  extortion    of    money  from   certain    of  •  the   islanders 
who   were    subject    to   tlio    Athenian   rule.     In    425,  tlie 
seventh  year  of  the  war,  he  achieved  his  greatest  military 
and  political  triumph.     The  Athenians  had  succeeded  in 
cutting  ofl'  from  their  ships  and  supplies  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  and  blockading  them  in 
the   small    island  of    Sphacteria,   off   Pylos    (the   modern 
Navarino).     At  first  it  seemed  that  they   must   speedily 
surrender ;    Cleon  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  dictate,  as 
the  price  of  their  release,  hard  conditions  of  peace,  which 
the   Lacedaemonians    rejected.     Time    wore    on,    and   the 
Lacedemonians  still    held    out,  while    the   blockade    was 
maintained  with  great  difficulty  and  hardship.     Then  Cleon 
came  forward,  and  publicly  declared  that  if  he  were  general, 
he  would  undertake  to  bring  the  men  who  were  on  the 
island  prisoners  to  Athens,  dead  or  alive,  within  twenty 
ddys.     Nicias,  who  at  that  time  held  the  command-in-chief, 
anxious  probably  to  discredit  a  political  opponent,  offered 
to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  make  over  to  him  the  command 
at  Pylos.     Cleon's  own  party  were  loud  in  their  encourage- 
ments ;   and    willingly    or   unwillingly,  after  obtaining   a 
strong  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  getting  Demosthenes, 
an  able  general  then  employed  on  the  station,  joined  with 
him  in  the  command,  he  set  out  for  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  historian  Thucydides    calls  his   boast    "  insane,"  but 
admits  that  he    fulfilled  it.     Within  the  days  named  he 
landed    on    the     island    of     Sphacteria,    compelled    the 
Lacedaemonian  force.there,  after  great  loss,  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  brought  300    prisoners  to  Athens.     It  is 
very  probable  that  much  of  the  credit  was  due  to  the  skilful 
dispositions  of  Demosthenes,  his-  colleague    in  command  of 
the    forces;    but  nevertheless,    the    man    who   dared  and 
succeeded  where  others  had  so  long  failed  must  have  had  a 
well-grounded  confidence  in  his  own  energy  and  resources. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  glories.     Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  sent  to  act  against  Braaidas,  the  Lacedsemonian 
commander  in   Thrace,  and  to  attempt  the  reconquest  el 
Amphipolis.      At  first  he  was  successful  ;    he  took  Torone, 
and  made  ail    advance   upon  Amphipolis ;  -but  a  sudden 
sally  of  Braaidas  from  the  town  utterly  routed  the  Athenian 
forces,  and  Cleon  fell  there  with  half  his  men.     Brasidas 
was  at  the  same  time  mortally  wounded. 

We  have  to  judge  of  the  character  and  couduct  of  Cleon 
almost  entirely  fiom  the  history  of  Thucydides  and  the 
satiric  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  But  the  historian,  even 
if  his  judgment  were  not  warped  by  the  fact  asserted  by 
some  writers,  that  Cleon  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
his  di.sgrace  and  banishment  whilst  holding  a  military 
command,  had  at  any  rate  strong  oligarchical  prejudices, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  restless  and  dangerous  agitator. 
If  we  might  trust  the  picture  given  of  him  by  Aristophanes 
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in  bk  aomedy  of  Hu  Knigkia,  he  is  the  nnscrnpuloos  and 
ghifty  demagogue,  always  by  lies  and  cajolery  pandering 
to  the  worst  passions  of  his  master,  the  populace,  filching 
from  other  men  their  glory,  and  resisting  all  the  efforts  of 
the  peace  party  for  his  own  selfish  ends.     But,  besides  the 
general  mark  which  all  public  characters  presented  to  the 
licence  of  the  satirist,  he  had  in  this  case  his  own  private 
grudge  against  Cleon.  who  bad  laid  a  complaint  before  the 
Athenian  senate  that  in  his  comedy  called  The  Babylonians 
he  had  held  np  to  ridicule  the  poliey  and  institutions  of 
bis  country  before  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  this  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  national  war.     Wit.h  iall  his  real  faults,  it 
is  likely  that  Cleon  has  had  less  than  justice  done  to  him  in 
such  portraits  of  bim  as  bare  come  down  to  us.       (w.l.  c.) 
CLEOPATRA  {KXeoirdxpa),  the  name  of  several  Egyp- 
tian princesses  of  the  house  of  the  Ptolemies.     The  best 
known  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aul^tes,  born  69  b.o. 
Her  father  left  her,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  heir  to  his  king- 
dom jointly  with  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  whose  wife, 
in  accordance  with  Egyptian  custom,  she  was  to  become. 
A  few  years  afterwards  her  brother,  or  rather   her  guar- 
dians, deprived  her  of  all  royal  authority.     She  withdrew 
into  •  Syriai,   and  there   made  preparation  to  recover  her 
rights  by  force  of  arms.     It   was  at  this  juncture  that 
Julius  Ciesar  fol|owed  Pompey  into   Egypt,  resolved  to 
settle  there,  if  possible,  the  existing  dispute  as  to  the  throne. 
The  personal  fascinations  of  Cleopatra,  which  she  was  not 
slow  in  bringing  to  Bear  upon  bim,  soon  won  him  entirely 
to  her  side  ;  and  as  Ptolemy  and  his  advisers  still  refused 
to  admit  her  to  a  share  in    the  kingdom,  Csesar  undertook 
a  war  on  her  behalf,  in  -which  Ptolemy  lost  his  life,  and  she 
was  replaced  on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  a  younger 
brother,  to   whdm  she  was   also  contracted   in  marriage. 
Her  relations  with  Cassar  were  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Rome  she  joined  him  there,  in 
company  with  her  boy-husband  (of  whom,  however,  she 
soon  rid  herself  by  poison),  but  liting  openly  with  her 
Roman  lover,  somewhat  to  the  scandal  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
After  CsesaVs  assassination,  aware  of  her  unpopularity,  she 
returned  at  once  .to  her  native  country.     But  subsequently, 
during  the  civil  troubles  at  Rome,  she  took  the  part  of 
Antony,  on  whom  she  is  said  to  have  already  made  some 
impression  in  her  earlier  years,  when  he  was  campaigning 
in  Egypt.     When  he  was  in  Cilicia,  she  made  a  purpose 
journey  to  visit  him,  sailing  up  the  Cyd-Jus  in  a  gorge- 
ously-decked galley,  arrayed  in  all  the  attractive  splendour 
which  Eastern  magnificence  could  bring  in  aid  of  her  personal 
charms.   Antony  became  from  that  time  forth  her  infatuated 
slave,  followed  lier  to  Egypt,  and  lived  witjj  her  theie  for 
some  time  in  the  most  profuse  and  wanton  luxury.     They 
called  themselves  "  Osiria  "  and  "  Isis,"  and 'claimed  to  be 
regarded  as  divinities      His  marriage  with  Octavia  broke 
this  connection  for  a  while,  but  it  was  soon  renewed,  and 
Cleopatra  assisted  him  in  his  future  campaigns  both  with 
money  and  supplies.     This  infatuation  of  his  rival  with  a 
personage  already  so  unpopular  at  Rome  as  Cleopatra,  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Octavianus  Csesar  (Ax^gustus),  who 
declared  war  against  her  personally.     In  the  famous   sea- 
fight   at  Actium,  between   the   fleets  of    Octavianus  and 
Antony,  Cleopatra,  who  had  accompanied  him  'into  action 
with  an  Egyptian  squadron,  took  to  flight  while  the  issue 
was  yet  doubtful,  and  though  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  soon 
joined  by  her  devoted  lover.     When  the  cause  of  Antony 
was  irretrievably  ruined,  and  all  her  attempts  to  strengthen 
herself  against  the  Roman  conqueror- by  means  of  foreign 
alliances  had   failed,  she    made   overtures  of   submission. 
Octavianus  suggested  to  her,  as  a  way  to  his  favour,  the 
assassination  of   his  enemy  Antony.     She  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  base  proposal, — enticmg  him  to  ioin  her  in 


a  mausoleum  which  she  bad  buijt,  in  order  that  "  they 
might  die  together,"  and  where  he  fulfilled  his  part  of  tho 
compact  by  conmiitting  suicide,  in  the  belief  that  she  had 
already  done  so.  The  charms  which  had  succeeded  so  easily 
with  Julius  and  with  Antony  failed  to  move  the  younger 
Cajsar,  though  he  at  once  granted  her  an  interview ;  and 
rather  than  submit  to  be  carried  by  him  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  she  put  an  end  to  her  life — by  applying  an  asp  to 
her  bosom,  according  to  the  common  version  of  the  story — 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  With  her  ended  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  Besides  her  remark- 
able charms  of  person,  she  had  very  considerable  abilities, 
and  unusual  literary  tastes.  She  is  said  to  have  been  able 
to  converse  in  seven  languages.  She  had  three  children  by 
Antony,  and,  as  some  say,  a  son,  called  Csesarion,'  by  Julius 
Caesar  (w.  L.  c.) 

CLEPSYDRA  (from  KKiin-fiv,  to  steal,-and  vSwp,  water), 
the  chronotneter  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  measured 
time  by  the  flow  of  water.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was 
a  short-necked  globe  of  Jcnown  capacity,  pierced  at  the 
bottom  with  several  small  holes,  through  which  the  water 
placed  in  it  escaped  or  stole  away.  The  instrument  was 
employed  to  set  a  limit  to  the  speeches  in  courts  of  justice, 
hence  the  phrases  aquam  dare,  to  give  the  advocates 
speaking  time,  and  aqnam  perdere,  to  waste  time  ;  it  was 
also  very-  generally  used  instead  of  the  sun-diaL  Its 
defects  were— ^first,  that  the  flow  of  water  varied  with  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and  secondly,  that  the 
rate  of  flow  became  less  as  the  vessel  emptied  itself.  The 
latter  was  remedied  by  keeping  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  clepsydra  uniform,  the  volume  of  that  discharged  being 
noted.  In  the  clepsydra  or  hydraulic  clock  of  Ctesibius  of 
Alexandria,  made  about  135  B.C.,  the  movement  of  water 
wheels  caused  the  gradual  rise  of  a  little  figure,  which 
pointed  out  the  hours  on  an  index  attached  to  the  machine. 
The  rate  xtl  the  flow  of  water  through  an  orifice  being 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  vertical  distance  of  iu 
upper  surface  from  the  orifice,  a  clepsydra  of  simile 
construction  can  be  formed  by  making  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  cylinder  an  opening  through  which  its  contents  can 
escape  in  twelve  hours,  and  graduating  the  vessel  into  141 
(  =  12*)  equal  parts.  A  mark  made  at  division  121  (  =  1F) 
■from  the  bottom  indicates  the  quantity  of  water  remaining 
at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  and  in  like  manner  the  squares 
of  10,  9,  8,  and  the  lower  numbers  give  the  divisions  to 
which  the  level  of  the  water  descends  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  succeeding  hours. 

CLERC,  Le.     See  Leclebc.' 

CLERGY,  a  collective  term  signifying  the  body  ol 
"  clerks,"  that  is,  in'  English,  men  in  holy  orders.  Clericus, 
however,  has,  both  itself  and  its  equivalents  iu  the 
languages  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  Continent,  a 
wider  ecclesiastical  signification ;  while  iu  England  a 
use  of  the  word,  originally  abusive,  but  now  so  entirely 
accepted  as.  to  constitute  a  proper  secondary  meaning  of 
the  term,  comprises  in  the  class  of  persons  •  signified  by  it 
all  those  employed  in  duties  the  discharge  of  which 
demands  the  acquirements  of  reading  and  writing,  which 
were  originally  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  quahficatioit 
of  the  clergy. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  icA^pos,  which  sigui- 
fies  a  lot ;  but  the  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed  in 
which  sense  the  rodt  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  the 
derivative,  some  conceiving  that  the  original  idea  was  thut 
the  clergy  received  the  service  of  God  as  their  lot  or  portion; 
others  that  ihey  were  the  portion  of  the  Lord  ;  and  others 
again,  with,  as  Bingham  {Orig.  Ecd.,  Kb.  i.  cap.  5,  sec.  9) 
seems  to  think,  more  reason,  maintain  that  the  word  has 
reference  to  the  choosing  by  lot,  as  was  the  case  in  early 
ages,  of  those  to  whom  public  ofiices  were  to  be  entrusted. 
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In  the  piiniitive  times  of  the  church  the  term  canon  was 
nsed  as  ejmonymous  with  clerk,  frem  the  names  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  service  of  any  church  ha^-irig  been  in- 
scribed ou  a  roll  or  KaviLv,  whence  they  were  termed  canonici, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  modern  times  of  including  all  persons  of  all 
tanks  in  the  service  of  the  church,  ordained  or  uuordaine.d, 
»u  the  tenn  clerks,  or  clergy,  is  at  least  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  antiquity.  The  Eoman  hierarchy  now 
reckons  four  grades  of  clerks  : — let,  those  who  are  merely 
tonsured  as  a  sign  of  the  ecclesiastical  destination,  but  have 
received  uo  orders  of  any  kind  ;  2d,  those  who  have  received 
any  of  the  four  minor  orders,  as  hosliarii,  readers,  exor- 
cists, or  acolytes;  3d,  those  who  have  received  orders  as 
snbdeacons,  deacons,  or  priests  ;  4th,  those  who  have  been 
consecrated  to  bishoprics,  archbishoprics,  or  other  of  the' 
higher  dignities  of  the  church".  Monks,  whether  eremitic 
or  coenobite,  have  not  at' any  time  formed  as  such  any  part 
ef  the  body  of  the  clergy.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
eariiest  ages  of  the  church  they  were  not  deemed  even 
eligible  to  the  priesthood,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  that  St 
Siricius,  who  became  Pope  in  the  year  38  i,  first  permitted 
them  to  receive  priests.'  orders.  And  we  read  in  the  epistles 
of  St  Ambrose  that  monks  began  to  be  ordained  priests  to- 
wards the  ead  of  the  4th  century, — St  Athanasius  having 
been  the  first  who  ordained  monks  to  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria, in  which  course  he  was  imitated  in  the  West  by  St 
Ensebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  church  began  to  find  the 
necessity  of  taking  measures  to  stem  the  evil  arising  from  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  embraced  an  ecclesiastical  career 
from  improper  motives,  and  often  without  any  intention  of 
performing  any  of  the  duties  of  it.  Of  course  the  same 
evil  has  vexed  the  church  in  every  age.  From  the  first 
moment  in  which  she  became  rich,  worldly  nien  were,  and 
have  a,lway  been,  found  eager  to  share  .her  riches  without 
sharing  hef  worL .  But  in  the  early  times,  even  while  she 
was  poor,  the  state  of  society  was  iiuch  that  many  unworthy 
motives  operated  to  induce  men  who  neither  had  nor 
fiincied  thetaselves  to  have  any  call  to  the  priesthood,,  to 
seek  its  immunities.  Not  only  was  an  ecclesiastical  careef 
the.  only  one  which  offered  t"  the  studious  or  the  lazy  man 
any  hopes  of  a  tranquil  life,  and  to  the  unwarlike  immunity 
from  the  necessity  of  fighting,  but  it  offered  very  solid  and 
valuable  privileges  in  the  shape  of  specialities  of  jurisdiction 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  in  exemption  from 
taxes.  There  is  a  very  early  decree  of  a  congregation  of 
bishops,  ordering  that  no  more  persons  shall  be  ofdained 
than  are  needed  for  the  service  of  each  church.  And  the 
germ  of  a  politico-economical  idea  may  be  observed  in  the 
reason  given  for  the  prohibition,  which  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  to  find  at  that  period,  and  which  both  eccle- 
fciastical  and  civil  rulers  altogether  lost  sight  of  at  a  later 
time.  Clerks,  it  was  decreed,  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
multiplied  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poorer  laity.  Casuists  of 
a  later  age  have  i)rououuced  it  to  be  sinful  to  receive  first 
orders,'  ■without  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  take  full 
orders.  Gregory  the  Great  likens  those  who  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  state  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  benefice  to  the 
crowds  who  followed  the  Saviour  only  because  Ho  multi-- 
plied  the  miraculous  loaves.  The  Council  of  Trent  also  at 
its  twenty-fourth  sitting,  chap.  4,  directs  the  refusal  of 
ordination  to  those  who  may  with  probability  be  sup- 
posed to  desire  it  for  other  than  godly  reasons. 

Soldiers,  slaves,  comedians,  tax-jgatherers,  those  who  had 
been  married  twice,  and  all  persons  exercising  a  mean  and 
servile  occupation  could  not  be  ordained.  To  which 
classes  Bingham,  particulariiiug  more  accurately,  adds 
(Ori^.  Eccl.,  lib.  4): — "  No  stranger  from  another  diocese, 
unless  by  letters  dismissory ;  no  one  who  has  performed 


I>ublic  penance :  no  homicide,  adulterer,  or  who  had  in 
time  of  persecution  denied  the  faith  ;  no  usurer ;  no  one 
.  who  had  mutilated  any  of  his  members  ;  no  one  who  had 
been  baptized  only  by  a  medical  attendant,  or  by  a  heretic, 
or  whose  baptism  was  in  any  wise  irregular ;  no  one  belong- 
ing to  any  guild  of  artificers ;  no  legal  official  of  the  Roman 
court ;  no  guardian  of  a  ward,  as  long  as  that  office  lasted ; 
none  who  had  ever  suffered  from  insanity  or  diabolic 
possession  ;  to  which  certain  other  canonical  impedimenta 
might  be  added." 

Bingham  {Orig.,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  sec.  4)  says  that  in  some 
churches  the  clergy  lived  in  common,  Moroni  says  (article 
"Clci-o,"  Diet.  EccUe.)  that  in  the  4th  and  folio-wing  centuries 
it  is  certain  that  almost  everywhere  the  clergy  adopted  the 
practice  of  living  in  common.  The  first  assertion  seema  to 
be  somewhat  too  narrow  in  its  scope,  the  second  too  wide. 
It  is  certain  that  the  practice  was  more  common  than  seems 
to-  be  indicated  by  the  phrase,  "  in  some  churches  ; "  but 
the  instance  which  Moroni  gives  in  support  of  his  assertion 
seems  to  show  that  the  practice  was  far  from  universal. 
We  read  in  a  chronicle  of  the  church  of  Augsburg,  that  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  when  a  church  was  dedicated  to  St 
Afra,  "  clerks  were  established  there  living  in  common, 
according  to  the  apostolic  rule."  Of  the  church  of  Rino- 
cotura  in  Mauritania,  Sozomen  tells  us  that  the  clerks  there 
had  "  their  dwelling,  their  table,  all  things,  in  short,  in 
common."  The  venerable  Bede  says  that  Gregory  L 
ordered  that  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  in  England. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  is  praised  by  St  Ambrose 
for  restoring  the  practice  in  question,  in  his  church- 
Leo  IX.  ordered  that  cloisters  should  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  churches  in  order  that  the  clergy 
might  live  in  common.  Hence  divers  churches  wer« 
anciently  called  monasteries,  and  in  a  •  history  of  the 
church  of  Besanqon  it  is  stated  "  that  nothing  is  more 
common  in  ancient  writings  than  to  find  any  church  called 
a  monastery." 

The  immunities  enjoyed  by  clerks  of  course  differed 
largely  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries,  the 
extent  of  them  having  been  gradually  curtailed  from  a 
period  a  little  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  consisted  mainly  in  exemption  from  public  burdens, 
both  as  regarded  person  and  pocket,  and  in  immunity  from 
lay  jurisdiction.  This  last  enormous  privilege,  which 
became  one  of  the  main  and  most  efficient  instruments  of 
the  subjection  of  Europe  to  clerical  tyranny,  extended  to 
matters  both  civil  and  criminal ;  though,  as  Bingham' 
shows,  it  did  not  (always  and  everywhere)  prevail  in  cases 
of  heinous  crime.  The  reader  will  find  the  whole  subject 
lucidly  set  forth  in  the  5th  book  of  Bingham's  work. 

This  diversity  of  jurisdiction,  and  subjection  of  the 
clergy  only  to  the  sentences  of  judges  bribed  by  their  esprii 
de  corps  to  judge  leniently,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of 
punishments  for  the  offences  of  clerks  avowedly  much 
lighter  than  that  ■which  was  inflicted  for  the  same  crimes 
on  laymen.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  found  fully 
elucidated  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Bingham's  1 7th  book;  in  the 
remaining  chapter  of  which  the  penal  portion  of  the  canon 
law  as  regarding  clerks  is  succinctly  treated.       (t.  a.  t.) 

CLERGY,  Benefit  of,  an  obsolete  but  once  very 
important  feature  in  the  English  criminal  law.  It  was  a 
reUc  of  the  claim  of  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the 
common  laW  tribunals  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and 
marked  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  was  acceded  to  in 
England.  The  conclusion  of  the  protracted  conflict  was 
that  the  common  law  courts  abandoned  tlie  extreme  punish- 
ment of  death  assigned  to  some  offences,  when  the  person 
convicted  was  a  clcricui,  in  holy  orders,  and  the  church 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  compromise  and  let  a  secondary 
punishment  be  iuHicted.     For  the  more  atrocious  crimes 
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the  partial  excmptiou  was  not  obtained,  and  hence  offences 
came  to  be  divided  into  clergyable  and  unclergyable. 
According  to  the  common  practice  in  England  of  working 
oat  modern  improvements  through  antiquated  forms,  this 
exemption  was  made  the  means  of  modifying  the  severity 
of  the  criminal  law.  It  became  the  practice  for  every 
convict  to  claim  and  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
\?hen  it  was  the  intention  by  statute  to  make  a  crime  really 
punishable  with  death,  it  was  awarded  "  without  benefit 
of  clergy."  A  full  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  system  will  be  found  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Blackstone's  Comnuntariee.  The  benefit  of  clergy 
in  cases  of  felony  was  abolished  in  the  modifications  of 
the  criminal  law  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1827  (8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  28). 

CLERMONT,  or  Clermont  Ferrand,  a  city  of  France, 
formerly  the  chief  town  of  Basse  Auvergne,  and  now  of  the 
department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  is  situated  on  a  hill  composed 
chiefly  of  volcanic  tufa,  in  the  fertile  district  of  Limagne, 
and  surrounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  a  line  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  Puy-de-D6me  is  the  culminating  point.  It 
lies  in  45°  46'  N.  lat.  and  3°  5'  E.  long.,  and  is  220  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Paris.  Since  1633  it  is  composed  of  the 
two  towns  of  Clermont  and  Mount  Ferrand,  connected  by 
a  fine  avenue  of  walnut  trees  and  willows,  two  miles  in 
lengtL  The  streets  ara  generally  ill  laid  out,  narrow,  and 
crooked;  and  the  houses  are  built  of  duU,  grey  .lava,  which 
had  a  gloomy  effect  until  the  fashion  was  introduced  of  cover- 
ing them  with  white-wash.  It  has  several  handsome  squares 
ornamented  with  fountains,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water 
brought  by  subterranean  conduits  from  Royat,  a  league 
distant.  The  principal  public  building  is  the  cathedral;  a 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  13th  century,  and  though  still 
unfijiishod  its  interior  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  existing 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  church  of  N6tre- 
Dame-du-Port  is  curiously  decorated  externally  with  mosaic 
work  and  bas-reliefs,  and  is  very  ancient — parts  of  it  dating 
from  870.  Clermont  has  also  a  university-academy,  a  royal 
college,  a  botanic  garden,  a  public  library  of  30,000  vols, 
(among  which  dre  several  ancient  MSS.  of  great  value), 
museums  of  natural 'history  and  antiquities,  two  hospitals, 
and  a  theatre.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  and  linen 
goods,  silk  stockings,  paper,  cutlery,  and  jewellery.  Being 
the  entrep6t  for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  depart- 
ments, the  town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp,  flax, 
corn,  wine,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle.  In  the  suburb 
of  St  Allyre,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  is  a  remark- 
able calcareous  spring,  the  copious  deposits  of  which 
have  formed  a  curious  natural  bridge  over  a  small  stream. 
The  population  of  Clermont  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  was  about  16,000;  in  1851,  30,566;  and  in  1872, 
32,963. 

Clermont  {i.e..  Clams  Mods  or  Clarimontium)  is  identified  with 
the  ancient  Augustonemetum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Arv^rni,  and 
it  still  preserves  some  remains  of  the  Roman  period.  The  present 
name  occurs  as  early  as  the  8th  century,  but  was  at  first  applied  to 
the  castle  alone.  During  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  empire 
Clermont  sufifered  as  much  perhaps  from  capture  and  pillage  as  any 
city  in  the  country  ;  but  it  preserved  its  municipal  liberties  dow  n. 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  even  after  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
domain  of  its  bishops,  maintained  the  rights  of  its  communal 
charter.  It  was  the  seat  of  no  fewer  than  seven  ecclesiastical  councils, 
held  respectively  in  the  years  535,  549,  587,  1095,  lllO,  1124,  and 
1130;  and  of  these  the  council  of  1095  is  for  ever  memorable  as  that 
inwhioh  Pope  Urban  II.  first  formally  organized  tlie  great. cnisade. 
In  the  national  wars  of  the  15th  and  the  civil  M-ars  of  the  16th 
century  the  town  had  its  full  participation  :  and  in  1665  it  acquired 
k  tcnible  notoriety  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  number  of  robber 
clueflainswho  had  infested  the  neighbouring  district.  The  pro- 
seedings  lasted  six  raontlis,  and  the  episode  is  still  known  as  les 
Grands  Jmirs  de  Clermont.  Before  the  great  Revolution  the  town 
possessed  several  monastic  establishments,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  abb«y  of  8aint  Allyrp,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  St 
Aiutramonioa,   the  ajwstle   of  Aurergn*,    and   the   abbey   of   St 


Andre,  where  the  counts  of  Clermont  were  interred.  Among  tht 
great  men  whom  the  town  has  produced  ar«  Gregory  cf  Tonix 
Pascal,  and  Montlosier. 

CLERMONT  EN  BEAUVOISIS,  frequently  but  by 
mistake  called  Clermont  sur  Oise,  a  town  of  France,  at 
the  head  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Oise, 
is  situated  about  36  miles  by  rail  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
near  a  sraaU  tributary  of  the  Oise,  called  the  BrSche  The 
town-hall  and  the  church  of  St  Samson  date  from  Ihe  13lh 
century,  and  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  castle  partly  of  the  10th  or  11th, 
now  transformed  into  a  penitentiary  capable  of  accom- 
modating upwards  of  1000  female  prisoners.  The  principal 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  stained 
paper.  Clermont  was  an  important  post  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  frequently  taken  and  retaken  m  the  wars  ol 
the  English,  and  in  1437  it  Was  surrendered  to  them  as  a 
ransom  for  the  great  national  leader  La  Hire.  In  1569  if 
was  sold  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  by  Charles  IX.,  and 
about  thirty  years  later  it  was  resold  by  the  duchess  oi 
Brunswick  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  In  15'95  it  •■wtxs 
.captured  by  Henry  IV.,  and  in  1615  it  was  held  by  Cond& 
Cassini  the  astronomer  was  a  native  of  the  town.  Popula- 
tion in  1872,  5774. 

CLERMONT-L'HfiRAULT,  or  CLfiRMONT  de  LoDfevB, 
ji  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  HiSrault,  and  aboat 
ten  mOes  by  rail  south  of  Lodeve,  is  buOt  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  which  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle  and  skirted  bj 
the  Ydromiel,  a  tributary  of  the  Ergue  or  Lergue.  It  owes 
its  import^ce  to  its  woollen  manufacture,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1678;  and  it  also  produces  vinegar  and  vitriol 
has  quarries  of  buUding-stone,  plaster,  and  lime,  and  deals  ie 
brandy,  oil,  cattle,  and  wool.     Population  in  1872,  5487. 

CLEVELAND,  a  city  and  lake-port,  and  the  capita]  <A 
Cuyahoga  county,  in  the  State  of  Ohia,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Cuyahoga  River,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  i* 
41°  30'  N.  lat.  and  81*  47'  W.  long.  Next  to  Cincinnati, 
it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  State.  It 
was  founded  in  1796,  and  named  in.  honour  of  General 
Moses  Cleveland  of  Cohnecticut,  who  then  had  charge  of  the 
surveying  of  this  region.  It  -was  an  important  point  is 
the  war  of  1812,  and  Was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1814 
and  as  a  city  in  1836.  Its  popuktion  was  1075  in  1830 
6071  in  1840,  17,034  in  1850,  43,417  in  1860,  anj 
92,829  in  1870.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1876  is 
estimated  at  140,000.  Of  the  total  population  in  1870, 
38,815  Were  foreigners  —  including  15,856  bom  k> 
Germany,  9964  in-  Ireland,  4008  in  England,  2634  in 
British  Ajnerica,  and  2155  in  Austria.  The  city  is  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  wkich  is  here  crossed  by  several 
bridges,  and  chiefly  on  a  plain  from  60  to  100  ffeet  above 
the  lake,  of  which  a  magnificent  view  is  thus  obtained.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  are  generally  from  80 
to  100  feet  wide.  Many  of  them  are  lined  with  trees, 
chiefly  maple,  whence  Cleveland  is  known  as  the  "  Forest 
City."  Monumental  Park,  near  the  .centre  of  the  city, 
contains  10  acres  divided  into  four  squares  by  the  exten- 
sion of  Ontario  and  Superior  Streets.  Besides  a  fountain 
and  other  attractive  objects,  the  park  contains  a  statue  cA 
Commodore  Perry,  erected  in  1860,  in  commemoration  oi 
his  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813.  It  is  of  Italian  marble, 
is  8  feet  high,  and  stands  upon  a  granite  pedestal  12  feet 
high.  The  most  noteworthy,  buildings  are  that  of  th« 
United  States  (containing  the  post-office,  the  custom-hotist, 
and  the  federal  courts),  the  city  hall,  the  county  conrt-hoase, 
the  house  of  correction  and  workhouse,  the  city  infirmary, 
the  Cleveland  medical  college.  Case  Hall,  and  the  two  high 
school  buildings.  The  Union  Railway  depot,  an  immense 
structure  of  stone  near  the  lake  shore,  is  one  of  tne  largest 
of  the  kind  iu  the  United  -States.     Cleveland  lia*  import- 
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ant  commercial  advantages.     Fire  taitirays  pass  through 
or  terminate  in  the  city, — including  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  a  grand  trunk  line  between  the  east 
and  the  west ;  a  division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
ern, a  leading  channel  of   communication  between  the  cast 
and  the  south-west ;  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Indianapolis,  a  direct  line  to  Cincinnati  and  the 
south.     Other  lines  afford  communication  with  the  exten- 
sive coal  and  petroleum  regions  of   Pennsylvania.     Cleve- 
land is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  which 
extends  southwards  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  River.     For 
the  accommodation  of  the  lake  commerce,  a  capacious  har- 
bour has  been  formed  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  River  by 
extending  two  piera,  200  feet  apart,   1200  feet  into  the 
lake.     The  city  has  an  extensive  trade  in  copper  and  iron 
ore  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior  mining  region,  and 
in  coal,  petroleum,  wool,  and  lumber,  received  by  railroad, 
canal,  and  lake  transportation.     In  1873  the   number  of 
■fessels  entered  in  the   coast-wise  trade  was   3238,  having 
an  aggregate  tonnage,  of  1,053,232  tons  ;  3204  vessels  of 
l,0t8,196  tons  cleared.     The  foreign  commerce,  which  is 
exclusively   with    Canada,   is    considerable, — the    imports 
Eunounting  in  1874  to  $449,118,  and  the  domestic  exports 
to  11,426,990;  316  vessels  of  64,213  tons  entered  in  this 
trade,  and  325  of  55,152  tons  cleared.     The  total  number 
of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  in  this  district 
was  466,  of  86,519  tons.     Twenty  vessels  of  11,242  tons 
were  built  during  the  year.     About  $20,000,000  of  capital 
is  invested  in  manufactures,  the  most  important  industries 
being  those  of  iron  and  the  production  of  refined  petroleum. 
There  are   also   several   pork-packing  establishments  and 
brsweries.  Thecity  contains  six  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $4,550,000,  and  two  savings  banks.     The  government  of 
cUe  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  common  council  of  two 
aaembers  from  each  of  the  eighteen  wards.     These  officers 
ire    elected    by    the    people.     The    city   has  an    efScient 
police,  a  paid  fire  department,  a  board  of  public  improve- 
ments, and  a  board  of  health.     Besides  the  usual  county 
ind  municipal  courts,  the  United  States  circuit  and  district 
jourts  for  the  northern   dLstiict  of  Ohio  are   held  here. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  obtained  from  the  lake  by 
means  of  a  tunnel   1^  mile  long,  and   forced  into  a  large 
reservoir  on  hi^h  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The 
streets  are  well  paved,  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  supplied 
with  sewers.     The  reformatory  and  charitr.ble  institutions 
ire   numerous  and  varied.     The   house  of  correction  and 
workhouse  is  for  the  confinement  of  persons  convicted  of 
minor  offences.     The  city  infirmary,  connected  with  which 
ire  a  farm  and  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  care  and  instruction 
jf   children,  besides  maintaining  its  inmates,  affords  relief 
to   outdoor   poor.      The    city   hospital    is   supported    by 
aioney  received  from  those  patients  who  are  able  to  pay  and 
;'rom  private  charity.     The  charity  hospital  is  maintained 
partly  by  contributions  and  partly  by  revenue  from  paying 
patients;  connected  with  it  is  a  lying-in  hospital.     There 
irealso  a  homoeopathic  hospital  founded  by  the  Cleveland 
homoeopathic  college,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  United 
States  marine  hospital,  which  is  supported  by  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  and   by  a  tax  on  sailors.     The 
Cleveland   Protestant  orphan   asylum  has  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  $50,000,  from  the  interest  of  which,  and 
by  private  contributions,  it  is   maintained.     St  Vincent's 
jrphan  asjlum  for  males,  and  St  Mary's   orphan   asylum 
for  females, are  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  accommodating 
ibout  150  inmates  each.     An  orphan  asylum  is  also  main- 
tained by  the  Jews.     Among  other  benevolent  institutions 
ire  the  home  for  the  aged  poor,  the  homo   for    working 
women  under  the  management  of  the  women's  charitable 
association,  and   the    Bethel    home  for   destitute    sailors. 
Tke  children's-  aid  society,  since  its  organization  in  1857, 


has  secured  homes  for  nearly  1500  children,  besides  ex- 
tending aid  to  more  than  5000.  There  are  three  industrial 
schools,  maintained  partly  by  the  city,  and  partly  by 
benevolent  citizens,  for  the  benefit  of  destitute  children. 
The  total  debt  of  the  city  in  1875  was  $7,397,500;  and 
the  property  taxed  for  city  purposes  was  valued  al 
$73,210,144.  The  public  schools  in  1874  comprised  18 
primary,  17  grammar,  and  3  high  schools,  in  which  were 
enrolled,  including  those  in  the  evening  schools,  19,021 
pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  12,085.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  was  261.  The  expenditure  for 
the  public  schools  during  the  year  amounted  to  $382,921. 
Besides  the  above,  there  were  enrolled  in  private  and 
parochial  schools  8808  pupils.  Cleveland  has  no  college 
or  university,  but  there  are  several  excellent  seminaries, 
academies,  aud  private  schools  for  the  advanced  education 
of  both  sexes.  Professional  instruction  is  afforded  by 
the  Cleveland  medical  college,  the  homoeopathic  hospital 
college,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of 
Wooster  (each  having  about  fifteen  professors),  the  Ohio 
State  and  union  law  school,  and  St  Mary's  theological 
seminary  (Roman  Catholic).  The  Cleveland  library 
association  has  about  11,000  volumes,  the  public  library, 
supported  by  taxation,  about  20,000,  aud  the  law  library 
about  2000.  The  Bethel  free  reading-rooms  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  western  reserve  historical  society  has 
a  valuable  collection  of  books.  liere  are  published  in  the 
city  61  newspapers  and  periodicals;  of  these  6  appear 
daily,  4  thrice  a  week,  18  weekly,  2  fortnightly,  11  monthly, 
and  1  every  two  months.  Of  these  7  are  published  in  the 
German  language,  aud  1  in  the  Buhemian.  Cleveland 
has  about  100  churches,  the  following  being  the  largest 
denominations:  —  the  Methodist- Episcopal  18,  Roman 
Catholic  15,  Protestant  Episcopal  11,  Baptist  9,  Presby- 
terian 8,  and  Congregational  4  churches. 

CLEVELAND,  John  (1613-1658),  a  poet  and  satirist, 
was  born  at  Loughborough.  He  was  educated  at  Hinckley 
school,  whence  lie  repaired  to  Cambridge,  becoming  in  1634 
a  fellow  of  St  John's,  and  being  appointed  college-tutor 
and  reader  in  rhetoric.  The  Latinity  and  oratorical  ability 
displayed  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter  function  were 
warmly  praised  by  Fuller,  who  also  commends  the  "  lofty 
fancy  "  of  his  verse.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  and 
the  earliest  of  loyal  satirists.  Joining  the  Cavaliers  at 
Oxford,  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  king ;  and  having 
lost  his  fellowship  and  his  Qpllege  places,  he  was  named 
judge-advocate  in  the  garrison  at  Newark.  The  captain  in 
command  at  that  fortress,  however,  deprived  him  (1646) 
of  this  office,  and  he  was  fain  to  wander  through  the 
country  depending  on  the  alms  of  Royalists  for  bread. 
Arrested  at  Norwich,  as  one  "  whose  great  abilities  rendered 
him  able  to  do  the  greater  disservice,"  he  was  held  in 
durance  of  some  months  at  Yarmouth,  but  was  released  at 
last  by  Cromwell  (who  seems  to  have  behaved  admirably 
towards  the  strolling  libeller),  and  went  to  London,  where 
he  resided  till  his  death,  in  the  enjoyment 'of  muck 
consideration  from  his  party.  Clevelaud,  who  was  more 
highly  e.'itccmcd  than  Milton  by  his  contemporaries,  was 
exceedingly  popular.  His  serious  poetry  is  perhaps  the 
most  extravagantly  conceited  in  the  language  ;  his  satires 
are  more  deserving,  .the  best  being  the  Petition  to  tke 
lard-Protector  for  the  Scots  Rebel.  See  Nichols,  Uiitory 
of  Leicester thire,  and  Cleveland's  Works,  Lorfdon,  1687. 

CLEVES  (in  German  Kleve),  a  town  of  Prussia,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  its  own  name,  and  now 
the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  government  of  Diisseldorf, 
46  miles  N.W.  of  Dii.sseldorf  and  12  E.  of  Nimeguen.  It 
is  a  neatly-built  town  in  the  Dutch  style,  situated  on  the 
decliviriea  of  throe  hills  known  as  Kirchberg,  Schlos.sberg, 
1  and  Ueideberg,  in  a  fertile  district  near  the  frontiers  of 
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TliiUand;  and^bout  two  miles  from  the  KLiiie,  with  which 
it  has  been  connected  since  1848  by  a  canal.  The  old 
cistle  of  Schwanenburg  (formerly  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Cleves,  and  tie  birthplace  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.)  has  a  massive  tower 
180  feet  high,  which  was  built  in  1439  on  the  traditional 
site  of  Cjesar's  ToWer  and  commands  an  extensive  view, 
Cleves  has  two  Eoman  Catholic  and  three  Protestant 
churches,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  house  of  correction, 
and  a  zoological  garden.  The  collegiate  church  dates 
ftum  1345,  and  contains  a  number  of  fine  ducal  munu- 
tneuts,  among  which  the  first  place  is  held  by  that  of  Adolf 
VI.  of  the  14th  century.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
linens,  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  and  tobacco.  '  To  the  south 
and  west  of  the  city  a  large  district  is  laid  out  as  a  park  ; 
in  the  southern  part,  known  as  the  Old  Park,  there  is  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  the  founder,  John  Maurice  of 
Kaiisau-Siegen,   who  governed   the   town    from    1650   to 


lG79,~and  in  the  western  part  there  are  mineral  well? 
with  a  pump-room  and  bathing  establishment,  which  did 
from  about  1848.  The  town  was  the  seat  of  the  counte 
of  Cleves  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  but  it  did  no» 
receive  its  incorporation  till  1242.  It  was  raised,  with 
t£e  surrounding  district  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhiaej 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in 
1417.  On  the  death  of  Duke  William  in  1609,  witiiont 
issue,  his  inheritance,  which  also  included  Jiilich  and  Bergj 
became  the  object  of  a  violent  contest  between  no  fewer 
than  six  competitors;  and  it  was  not  till  1614  that  the 
dispute  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Xanten,  which  assigned 
the  duchy  of  Cleves  to  Sigismund,  elector  of  BrandenburgJ 
who  had  married  a  niece  of  the  late  duke.  In  1805  il 
was  ceded  by  Prussia  to  France ;  and  in  1 806  it  was  made 
a  grand-duchy  by  Napoleon  and  bestowed  on  Murat.  lo 
1815  it  was  restored  to  Prussia.  The  population .of^tlie 
town  in  1871  was  9038. 
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